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A  Blessed  Rose. 

BY   ELEANOR    C.   DONNELLY. 

[It  is  a  beautiful  custom  in  some  of  the  Domin- 
ican churches  on  the  festival  of  the  Holy  Rosary 
to  bless  a  quantity  of  natural  roses,  which  are  af- 
terwards scattered  before  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
as  it  is  carried  processionally  through  the  church.] 

I  Pi  UT  of  a  written  page  to-day, 

*4^  (A  sweet,  sweet  page  from  a  friend  afar,) 
A  yellow  rose-bud  dropped  away, 
And  fell  in  my  lap,  like  a  fallen  star. 

Faded,  but  fragrant  yet,  ah  !  me, 
A  perfume  still  in  its  petals  press'd, — 
What  should  the  tiny  treasure  be 
But  one  of  St.  Dominic's  Roses  blest? 

One  of  the  delicate,  radiant  hoard, 
St.  Dominic's  children  joy  to  see 
Strewn  in  the  path  of  their  hidden  Lord, 
On  Our  Lady's  Feast  of  the  Rosary. 

As  up  and  down  through  the  solemn  aisles 
The  Sacred  Host  by  the  priest  is  borne, — 
Ah  !  surely  the  Queen  of  the  Rosary  smiles 
Her  brightest  smile  on  that  blessed  morn  ! 

And  the  gladsome  dew  of  her  liquid  eyes, 
The  spotless  snow  of  her  brow  divine. 
The  gold  of  her  hair,  and  the  sweet  surprise 
Of  her  blushing  cheek,  in  the  roses  shine  ; 

Till  the  fiow'rets  falling,  one  by  one. 
In  an  odorous  mass  at  the  Monarch's  feet. 
Are  beautiful  types,  to  the  Royal  Son, 
Of  His  Mother,  the  Rose  of  Sharon  sweet ! 

0  bud  !  from  that  carpet  of  orient  bloom  ! 

1  press  my  lips  to  thy  petals  fair  ; — 
A  blessing  lurks  in  thy  faint  perfume, 
And  the  breath  of  thy  leaves  is  full  of  prayer. 

Close  to  my  heart,  sweet  treasure,  lie- 


Each  restless  pulse  in  thine  odors  steep  ; 
Till  my  soul  is  filled  with  thy  balm,  and  I 
Am  bathed  in  a  calm,  divine  and  deep  ! 

Then,  on  my  knees,  I  shall  bend  to  say, 
Grateful  and  glad  to  my  far-off  friend  : 
"  The  Rose  of  St.  Dominic  blooms  to-day, 
And  my  heart  hath  a  joy  that  shall  never  end  ! 


The  Gloriiication  of  Virtue.* 


HE  canonization  of  a  saint  is  one  of  the 
grandest  acts  of  the  pontifical  authority. 
To  proclaim  solemnly,  and  in  the  face  of 
the  whole  world,  that  one  of  the  children  of  the 
Holy  Catholic  Church  practised  virtue  in  a  he- 
roic degree,  that  he  merits  to  receive  here  below 
a  worship  of  respect  and  veneration,  and  that, 
in  the  midst  of  the  eternal  beatitude,  he  exer- 
cises a  ministry  of  intercession  in  favor  of  those 
that  call  upon  him :  what  higher  attribution 
is  there  of  the  spiritual  power  !  Hence  also 
all  the  precautions  and  that  wise  slowness  with 
which  the  common  Father  of  the  faithful  pro- 
ceeds before  he  decides  on  placing  this  terres- 
trial crown  on  the  brow  of  a  servant  of  God. 
It  is  after  long  years  have  elapsed,  when  the 
memory  of  the  man  has  victoriously  stood  the 
test  of  time  and  of  history,  after  a  thorough 
examination  of  his  life  and  works,  after  a  pro- 
cess whose  circumstantial  forms  defy  the  se- 
verest criticism — it  is  only  then  that  a  supreme 
and  definitive  judgment  is  given,  which  is 
based  on  the  miracles  of  the  divine  Omnipo- 
tence even  more  than  on  the  testimony  of  con- 


*  Pastoral  Letter  of  Monseigneur  Freppel,  Bishop  of 
Angers,  on  occasion  of  tha  Canonization  of  the  Blessed 
John  Baptist  de  Rossi,  Benedict  Joseph  Labre,  Laurence 
of  Brindisi,  and  Clare  of  Montefalco, 
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temporaries  and  the  admiration  of  posterity. 
To  this  labor  of  human  wisdom,  which  is  quite 
sufficient  to  produce  the  highest  moral  certi- 
tude, is  added  the  divine  assistance,  which  is 
never  wanting  to  the  head  of  the  Church  in 
an  order  of  things  of  so  much  importance  to 
Christian  worship  and  morality.  And  it  is 
thus  that  everything  combines  to  make  of  the 
canonization  of  a  saint  one  of  those  events 
that  leave  a  lasting  mark  in  the  life  of  the 
Church.  ... 

On  the  8th  of  December  last,  the  festival  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  most  holy 
Virgin  Mary,  a  solemnity  of  this  kind  was  ac- 
complished in  the  capital  of  the  Christian 
world.  After  having  confirmed  the  decree 
published  in  the  Consistories  of  the  20th  of 
June  and  the  11th  of  September  last,  our 
Holy  Father,  Pope  Leo  XIII,  inscribed  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  saints  honored  with  a  public 
worship  the  Blessed  John  Baptist  de  Rossi, 
Benedict  Joseph  Labre,  Laurence  of  Brindisi, 
and  Clare  of  Montefalco.  Italy  and  France 
will  thus  share  between  them  the  glories  of  a 
triumph  to  which  no  other  homage  can  be 
compared.  It  is  true  that  the  new  elect  do 
not  belong  to  our  diocese,  either  by  the  ties  of 
birth  or  by  those  of  works  performed  amongst 
us ;  but  in  the  Catholic  Church  no  one  is  a 
stranger,  and  her  joys  are  for  all  her  children, 
the  joys  of  a  family.  And,  moreover,  what  a 
beautiful  spectacle  is  this  signal  glorification 
of  virtue  !  Is  there  anything  that  can  more 
honor  human  nature  ?  What  a  grand  lesson 
given  to  the  world  by  this  sovereign  affirma- 
tion of  good  in  presence  of  a  world  that 
opposes  or  tries  to  deny  it !  What  is  better 
calculated  to  strengthen  in  us  the  sentiment  of 
true  greatness  and  of  true  moral  dignity  ? 
Where  find  instruction  better  calculated  to 
bring  home  to  us  the  fact  that  sanctity  is  the 
first  and  the  last  object  of  our  destiny  ?  We 
cannot  allow  the  festivals  that  are  preparing 
in  the  centre  of  Christianity  to  pass  by  with- 
out making  some  reflections  suggested  by  their 
object,  and  calculated  to  encourage  us  in  the 
work  of  our  own  sanctification. 

The  true  greatness  of  man  consists  in  virtue. 
Not  riches,  nor  talents,  nor  power,  are  in  any 
way  comparable  to  it.  By  its  excellence,  and 
by  its  very  difficulty,  virtue  is  above  the  level 
of  any  superiority,  whether  of  rank  or  of  in- 
telligence :  because  from  it  alone  does  man  de- 
rive his  value  and  his  true  merit.     This  truth 


of  common  sense,  engraven  by  Glod  on  the 
human  conscience,  it  is  certainly  not  useless 
to  call  to  mind  at  a  time  when  it  seems  that 
all  things  conspire  to  blot  it  from  memory. 
In  the  estimation  as  well  as  in  the  aims  of  the 
greater  number,  is  it  virtue  that  holds  the  first 
rank  ?  The  homages  of  the  multitude,  their 
desires  and  aspirations,  do  they  not  lean  to  the 
side  of  fortune,  pleasure,  and  success  ?  Has 
not  the  very  idea  of  virtue  suffered  by  the  too 
ardent  search  after  material  prosperity  and 
enjoyments  ?  How  many  there  are  whose 
whole  idea  of  morality  is  reduced  to  a  simple 
vulgar  uprightness,  wherein  the  maxims  of 
social  etiquette,  being  made  the  sole  rule  of 
conduct,  have  been  substituded  for  the  austere 
prescriptions  of  the  divine  law !  It  were 
useless  to  speak  of  those  degrading  theories, 
so  widespread  nowadays,  in  which  virtue  is 
made  nonsense  by  the  negation  of  free  will 
and  of  moral  responsibility.  It  is  clear  that 
if,  instead  of  an  immortal  soul,  people  will 
substitute  only  a  mass  of  matter,  governed 
necessarily  by  physical  laws,  there  can  be  no 
longer  question  of  good  or  of  evil,  of  merit  or 
of  demerit.  And  if  the  apology  of  vice  did 
not  imperil  the  very  notion  of  virtue,  how 
could  we  help  trembling  for  the  moral  order 
when  we  consider  those  thousands  of  produc- 
tions in  the  shape  of  romances,  theatrical 
representations,  the  effusions  of  a  licentious 
press,  wherein  the  worst  passions  of  man  are 
brought  forward,  excused,  justified,  and  glori- 
fied ?  Never  perhaps  has  the  human  cons- 
cience met  with  such  attacks  ;  never  was  it 
more  necessary  to  display  in  all  its  splendor 
before  the  eyes  of  the  world  the  image  of  true 
greatness,  of  that  greatness  that  consists  in 
the  habitual  and  constant  practice  of  virtue. 

And  such  is  precisely  the  meaning  of  the 
canonization  of  the  saints.  Do  not  imagine 
that  those  are  vain  pomps,  ceremonies  destined 
to  strike  the  senses  without  speaking  to  the 
heart.  By  this  glorification  of  virtue  in  the 
person  of  one  or  the  other  of  her  children,  the 
Church,  the  faithful  depositary  and  incorrupt- 
ible guardian  of  the  moral  law,  proposes  to 
remind  the  world,  in  a  sensible  and  palpable 
form,  of  its  grandeur  and  immortal  beauty. 
To  teach  this  great  lesson,  she  chooses  the 
favorable  time.  When  the  notion  of  duty 
shows  a  tendency  to  become  obscured  in  the 
souls  of  men,  at  the  critical  moment  when  the 
human  conscience  suffers  one  of  those  depress 
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sions  that  would  endanger  the  very  idea  of 
virtue,  the  Church  redoubles  her  efforts  to 
hold  aloft  before  the  eyes  of  the  world  the 
banner  of  sanctity.  She  goes  from  the  throne 
to  the  huckster's  stall,  from  the  cabin  to  the 
palace,  through  all  social  conditions  ;  she  goes 
to  discover  from  afar  some  of  her  faithful 
children  ;  she  goes  to  take  by  surprise  those 
unknown  lives  of  devotedness,  those  forgotten 
lives  of  heroism  in  the  retreats  wherein  their 
humility  made  them  lie  hid;  she  examines,  she 
weighs,  she  discusses  them,  and,  bringing 
them  forth  to  the  light,  she  gathers  them  to- 
gether in  a  life  all  radiant  with  beaiity,  she 
places  them  before  the  eyes  of  the  people,  say- 
ing to  them  :  "  Behold  the  good  ;  behold  the 
ideal ;  behold  the  image  of  true  greatness  !" 

How  can  it  be  denied  that  such  lessons  are 
appropriate  for  the  times  wherein  we  live  ? 
The  more  disorder  in  morals  increases  amongst 
us,  the  more  important  it  is  to  celebrate  the 
praises  of  virtue.  After  the  example  of  his 
immortal  predecessor,  our  Holy  Father  Pope 
Leo  XIII  understands  all  the  power  for  good 
that  there  is  in  those  public  homages  offered 
to  the  servants  of  Grod.  Yes,  let  us  not  for  a 
moment  doubt  it :  in  presence  of  evil,  which 
in  our  day  stands  up  impudently  to  face  the 
Almighty  and  His  law,  which  affirms  itself 
with  incredible  boldness,  supported  as  it  is  by 
the  complicity  of  a  press  whose  licence  knows 
no  bounds,  it  is  more  necessary  than  ever  to 
proclaim  aloud  the  sanctity  of  good,  and  to 
show  it  resplendent  in  exemplars  capable  of  in- 
fluencing our  souls.  To  passions  that  are  flat- 
tered, that  are  approved,  that  are  in  some  sort 
deified,  it  becomes  more  and  more  necessary  to 
oppose  the  holy  austerities  of  duty,  the  splen- 
dors of  sacrifice,  the  chaste  attractions  of  moral 
beauty,  the  wonderful  and  lofty  flights  of  su- 
pernatural heroism,  all  those  things  that  shine 
so  brightly  in  the  lives  of  the  saints  and  that 
seem  to  throw  a  new  light  upon  the  pages  of 
the  Gospel,  because  they  are  the  radiancy  of 
Christ  through  the  centuries. 

It  is,  of  course,  of  supernatural  virtue  or  of 
sanctity  that  we  speak,  when  we  seek  in  this 
virtue  the  summit  of  moral  grandeur,  which 
surpasses  all  greatness  of  rank  and  intelligence. 
Without  doubt,  from  the  simple  fact  that  he 
is  endowed  with  reason  and  liberty,  man  is  ca- 
pable by  himself  of  doing  some  good  ;  and  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  us  to  meet  even  in  the  ages  of 
paganism  with  beautiful  examples  and  salu- 


tary lessons.  .But  these  moral  virtues,  mixed 
with  so  many  vices,  have  been  purified,  enno- 
bled, transformed  by  Christianity.  Without 
denying  what  is  good  and  generous  in  human 
nature,  Christianity  has  elevated  it  above  the 
earth,  to  seek  in  God  Himself  the  principle  and 
the  end  of  our  moral  activity.  On  the  purely 
natural  order  it  has  engrafted  another  order 
of  ideas  and  sentiments,  the  supernatural 
order.  It  has  turned  man  to  God,  in  ordei 
that  man  may  receive  from  this  immortal 
source  the  ray  of  grace  to  illuminate  his  life 
and  to  penetrate  and  transform  it.  Thus  our 
actions  and  our  faculties  have  taken  a  higher 
direction,  and  all  our  being  has  been  elevated 
towards  the  infinite.  Under  this  sovereign  in- 
fluence, reason,  touched  by  grace  and  initiatea 
in  revelation  by  it,  has  been  enriched  by  the 
gift  of  faith  ;  the  desire  of  happiness,  which  is 
inborn  in  us,  has  become  changed  into  virtue, 
under  the  name  of  hope  ;  sympathy  for  our 
fellow-creatures  has  put  on  the  celestial  forms 
of  charity  ;  the  sentiment  of  our  dependence 
on  the  Supreme  Being  has  become  that  admi- 
rable mixture  of  diffidence  in  ourselves  and  con- 
fidence in  God  which  we  call  humility  ;  tem- 
perance has  been  elevated  to  the  complete 
sovereignty  of  the  spirit  over  the  flesh  ;  and 
thus  under  a  thousand  different  forms,  like  so 
many  marvels  of  a  new  world,  have  been  re- 
produced poverty  of  spirit,  abnegation,  detach- 
ment, all  those  moral  forces  and  grandeurs 
that  have  been  admired  for  eighteen  centuries . 
In  a  word,  the  spiritual  man  has  come  forth 
from  the  hands  of  Christ  enlarged  and  per- 
fected, raising  his  face  to  heaven,  whence  there 
descend  to  him  lights  and  powers  of  a  supe- 
rior nature  for  his  terrestrial  activity  ;  and  it 
is  in  this  transfiguration  of  natural  virtues  by 
grace  that  sanctity  consists. 

Sanctity,  therefore,  is  worthy  of  esteem, 
respect,  and  veneration,  above  all  else  in  this 
world.  Little  does  it  matter  if  the  things  of 
earth  should  mingle  with  it  their  passing  glit- 
ter ;  it  is  from  grace,  it  is  from  conformity  to 
Christ,  the  ideal  of  sovereign  perfection,  that  it 
derives  its  immortal  splendor.  "  The  saints," 
wrote  a  man  of  genius,  on  a  page  admirable 
for  its  depth  and  elevation,  "  the  saints  have 
their  empire,  their  glory,  their  victory,  their 
lustre,  and  they  stand  in  no  need  of  carnal  or 
spiritual  grandeurs,  which  neither  add  ton  or 
detract  therefrom.  They  are  seen  by  God  and 
the  angels,  and  not  by  bodies  or  by  inquisitive 
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spirits  :  God  suffices  for  them.  ...  But  there 
are  those  who  can  admire  only  carnal  great- 
ness, as  though  there  was  no  spiritual  great- 
ness ;  and  others  who  admire  only  that  which 
is  spiritual,  as  if  there  were  not  what  is  infi- 
nitely higher  in  wisdom.  All  bodies  together, 
the  firmament,  the  stars,  the  earth  and  its 
kingdoms,  are  not  equal  in  value  to  the  least 
spiritual  being  ;  for  it  knows  all  these  things, 
and  itself;  and  bodies  know  nothing.  All 
bodies  together,  and  all  spirits  together,  and  all 
their  productions,  are  not  equal  in  value  to  the 
least  movement  of  charity,  which  is  of  an  order 
infinitely  higher.  From  all  bodies  together  a 
single  little  thought  could  not  be  extracted  ; 
that  is  impossible,  and  of  another  order.  From 
all  bodies  and  spirits  we  could  not  obtain  a 
movement  of  true  charity  ;  that  is  impossible, 
and  is  of  another  order,  the  supernatural."  * 
Yes,  the  supernatural  order,  grace,  divine 
charity,  this  is  what  elevates  the  .virtue  of  the 
saints  to  an  incomparable  height.  Hence  by 
this  close  participation  in  the  divine  life  and 
perfections,  the  honors  that  the  Church  de- 
lights in  showing  to  her  chosen  children  are 
fully  justified.  It  may  be  perhaps  a  poor  beg- 
garman  whom  she  will  place  upon  her  altars, 
like  the  Blessed  Benedict  Labre  :  what  matters 
such  a  state,  if  the  rags  of  this  man,  poor  by 
his  own  choice,  have  covered  a  soul  of  saintly 
heroism  ;  if  this  man,  little  and  contemptible 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  was  great  before  God 
by  a  superhuman  greatness  ;  if  this  martyr 
of  penance  appears  to  have  been  raised  up  at 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  expiate 
its  disorders  by  his  fearful  austerities  ;  if  this 
seraph  in  human  flesh,  as  his  contempora- 
ries named  him,  edified  and  delighted  them 
by  his  angelical  piety ;  if  this  extraordi- 
nary life  offers  to  us  an  assemblage  of  virtues 
which  shows  an  empire  over  self  and  a  strength 
of  will  almost  incredible;  if  innocence  of 
morals,  purity  of  heart,  and  delicacy  of  con- 
science seldom  attained  such  limits  ;  if  at  the 
death  of  this  beggar,  "  the  refuse  of  this  world, 
the  off-scouring  of  all," — the  outbursts  of  en- 
thusiasm of  a  whole  city  were  to  be  heard, 
soon  followed  by  the  glories  of  a  renown  that 
has  become  general ;  if  finally,  as  the  crown  of 
such  a  career,  God  was  pleased  to  confirm  the 
sanctity  of  His  servant  by  the  irrefragable  seal 
of  His  omnipotent  goodness  !    what  matters 
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after  that  the  lowliness  of  a  condition  that 
terrifies  some  and  scandalizes  others  !  The 
Church,  which  above  all  things  esteems  moral 
greatness,  and  whose  mission  it  is  to  glorify 
the  masterpieces  of  grace  and  of  divine  charity, 
does  not  fear  to  raise  upon  her  altars  this  vic- 
torious poverty,  this  triumphant  humility, 
and,  although  in  their  sublime  audacity  such 
examples  of  heroism  are  given  rather  to  be  ad- 
mired than  imitated,  the  Church  will  oppose 
them  to  the  excesses  of  modern  sensualism  as 
an  eloquent  appeal  to  us  to  return  to  the  evan- 
gelical law  of  detachment  and  abnegation. 

People  speak  of  equality,  of  the  levelling  of 
classes,  of  esteem  and  respect  for  the  disin- 
herited of  fortune.  Does  it  not  seem  that, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  true,  these  sentiments 
draw  from  such  acts  of  spiritual  power  their 
highest  consecration  ?  Behold  here  a  man 
who,  during  his  life,  was  confounded  in  the 
crowd,  in  the  lowest  rank  of  society,  and  be- 
cause he  has  practiced  virtue  to  the  degree  of 
heroism,  notwithstanding  the  obscurity,  we 
might  almost  say  the  ignominy  of  his  condi- 
tion, receives  after  his  death  honors  inaccessi- 
ble to  those  that  appeared  on  the  theatre  of 
the  world  with  the  greatest  splendor.  His 
name,  celebrated  on  every  tongue,  will  be  car- 
ried where  never  the  name  of  the  greatest 
geniuses  will  be  heard,  and  the  glory  of  the 
latter  will  pale  before  his.  Is  it  possible  to 
give- to  the  human  race  a  higher  idea  of  virtue, 
that  is  to  say,  of  that  which  constitutes  the 
whole  man  ?  And  who  does  not  understand 
what -a  profound  meaning,  what  salutary  in- 
structions there  are  in  the  canonization  of  a 
saint  ?  Ah  !  without  doubt  we  see  it  but  too 
well.  The  sense  of  the  supernatural  and  the 
divine  has  sunk  low  amongst  us ;  the  moral 
sense  itself  has  a  tendency  to  be  lowered  by 
degrees,  but  let  us  not  be  dazzled  by  this  fig- 
ure of  the  world  that  passeth  away,  by  what 
the  Holy  Scriptures  so  well  designate  as  the 
"  bewitching  of  vanity."  The  Gospel,  is  the 
only  measure  by  which  we  must  compare  men 
and  their  works ;  all  true  greatness  is  to  be 
judged  by  this  invariable  rule.  Advantages  of 
fortune,  social  distinctions,  qualities  of  mind — 
none  of  these  weigh  anything  in  the  scale  of 
merit.  Such  a  one,  that  holds  the  first  place 
in  the  state,  may  occupy  the  lowest  rank  in 
the  world  of  souls,  if,  instead  of  practicing  vir- 
tue, he  is  the  slave  of  his  vices  ;  and  it  is  of 
very  little  use  to  attract  to  one's  self  the  atten- 
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tion  of  men  by  talents  or  success,  if  in  the 
sight  of  God  one  is  worthy  only  of  condem- 
nation. Oh  !  what  justice  will  the  future  life, 
with  its  supreme  revelations,  do  to  this  false 
glitter  and  all  this  borrowed  greatness  !  The 
judgments  of  Grod,  to  which  the  Church  in  a 
manner  puts  the  prelude  by  the  canonization 
of  the  saints,  we  shall  see  executed  in  that  fu- 
ture world  where  all  things  shall  be  put  in 
their  place,  where  the  opinion  of  men  will  be 
of  no  weight,  where  the  moral  worth  of  each 
one  will  form  his  sole  merit ;  where  sanctity 
alone  will  determine  the  degrees  of  beatitude, 
according  to  this  word  of  the  divine  Master, 
at  once  so  terrible  and  consoling :  "  So  sjiall  the 
last  be  first,  and  the  first  last." — (Matt.,  xx, 
16.) 

The  servants  of  God  whom  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff  associates  with  the  pilgrim  of  Amettes 
in  the  honors  of  canonization  were  likewise 
humble  and  of  modest  condition.  Not  that 
they  did  not  render  signal  services  and  shed 
around  them  the  glory  of  their  virtues,  as  did 
that  great  Franciscan  Lawrence  of  Brindisi, 
who  displayed  such  a  marvellous  activity  in 
'the  midst  of  the  people  and  even  in  the  coun- 
K3ils  of  princes.  But  what  predominates  in 
•their  lives  is  the  perfection  proper  to  the  re- 
ligious state  which  they  had  embraced.  A 
;great  lesson,  a  sublime  teaching  which  the 
'Church  places  before  the  world  at  the  very 
=time  when  impiety  is  pursuing  witli  its  hatred 
the  monastic  orders  \  Far  from  allowing  her- 
^self  to  be  moved  by  so  many  injustices  and 
^violences,  it  is  the  time  of  persecution  that  she 
chooses  to  glorify  the  religious  life  in  a  disci- 
ple of  Saint  Francis  of  Assisi  and  in  an  hum- 
Ojle  daughter  of  Saint  Augustine.  Ah !  it  is 
ibecause  there  especially,  in  the  austerities  of 
ithe  cloister,  true  moral  greatness  shines  with 
its  full  lustre,  not  to  the  eyes  of  the  flesh,  but 
to  "  the  eyes  of  the  heart  which  behold  wis- 
dom." There,  aided  by  grace,  the  human  will 
tramples  underfoot  the  triple  concupiscence, 
to  establish  on  its  ruins  the  perfect  reign  of 
obedience,  voluntary  poverty,  and  chastity ; 
there,  by  the  renunciation  of  all  the  goods  and 
of  all  the  pleasures  of  this  world,  the  spirit  of 
sacrifice  rises  to  the  highest  degree  ;  there  is 
realized  the  union  of  souls  with  God  in  its 
most  intimate  form.  The  religious  life,  with 
its  purity  and  its  elevation,  is  the  most  noble 
-effort  of  human  nature  to  attain  to  the  sum- 
anit  of  moral  greatness.     Hence  we  are  not 


surprised  that  amongst  chosen  souls  persecu- 
tion has  only  "added  a  new  attraction  for  such 
beautiful  vocations.  It  is  with  a  feeling  of 
pleasure  that  we  noticed  of  late  Carmel,  the 
Sacred  Heart,  and  so  many  other  religious  com- 
munities, receiving  fresh  recruits  from  families 
whose  nobility  is  equal  to  their  piety.  We  have 
not  less  admired  the  faith  and  devotedness  of 
those  young  men  who,  following  only  the  dic- 
tates of  their  generosity,  have  gone  to  join  the 
ranks  of  the  illustrious  Society  of  Jesus,  at  the 
very  time  when  the  path  of  exile  was  opening 
before  many  of  its  members.  Such  sacrifices, 
made  under  such  circumstances,  are  an  honor 
and  a  blessing  to  our  diocese. 

But  in  thus  bestowing  such  great  homage 
on  the  religious  state  in  the  sight  of  the 
people,  in  opposition  to  those  that  will  not  re- 
cognize its  merits  and  its  services,  does  it  mean 
that  the  Church  would  have  us  lose  sight  of 
the  common  and  ordinary  conditions  of  sanc- 
tity ?  No  :  certainly  not.  It  is  a  fundamental 
point  of  her  doctrine  that  each  one  can  and 
should  sanctify  himself  in  the  situation  wherein 
Providence  has  placed  him.  Behold  why,  in 
that  prophetical  ecstasy  wherein  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem  was  unrolled  before  him,  it  was 
granted  to  the  apostle  to  see  "  a  great  multitude 
...  of  all  nations,  and  tribes,  and  peoples,  and 
tongues:  standing  before  the  throne." — Apoc, 
vii,  9.  All  conditions,  the  most  brilliant  as 
well  as  the  most  obscure,  the  most  modest  as 
well  as  the  most  elevated,  have  contributed  to 
the  formation  of  that  chosen  body  inscribed 
by  the  Church  in  the  catalogue  of  the  saints. 
Sanctity  is  with  St.  Louis  on  the  throne  as  it 
is  with  St.  Bernard  in  solitude.  It  is  with  St. 
Monica  in  the  intimacy  of  the  family  life,  as  it 
is  with  St.  Clotilda  in  the  glitter  of  human 
greatness.  It  is  with  St.  Maurice  in  the  midst 
of  armies  and  in  the  tumult  of  camps,  as  it  is 
with  St.  Anthony  in  the  deserts  of  the  Thebais. 
It  is  with  St.  Thomas  of  Aquin  \k  the  silence 
of  study,  as  it  is  with  St.  Gregory  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Church.  It  is  with  St.  Isidore 
in  the  labors  of  the  fields,  as  it  is  with  St.  Eloi 
in  his  work  as  an  artisan.  It  is  with  St.  Vin- 
cent de  Paul  in  the  labors  of  devotedness,  as  it 
is  with  St.  Teresa  in  the  exercises  of  the  con- 
templative life.  It  is  equally  resplendent  in 
the  midst  of  riches  as  when  surrounded  by 
poverty,  at  the  domestic  hearth  and  at  the 
helm  of  state,  in  the  depths  of  the  cloister  and 
in  the  bustle  of  the  world :  sanctity  is  every- 
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where,  as  God  is  everywhere,  as  the  Church  is 
everywhere. 

We  should  therefore,  in  our  turn,  use  our 
efforts  to  become  saints:  this  is  the  meaning 
and  the  end  of  human  life.  "  Be  ye  holy,  be- 
cause I  am  holy,"— says  the  Lord  to  us  in  the 
Sacred  Scriptures.  It  is  in  the  resemblance  to 
God  by  virtue  and  by  sanctity  that  consists  the 
true  greatness  of  man  ;  it  is  in  nothing  else. 
If  it  is  not  given  us  to  attain  to  the  heroism  that 
strikes  us  in  the  lives  of  the  saints,  let  their 
example  at  least  inflame  us  with  a  noble  ardor 
for  our  sanctification.  The  Son  of  God  com- 
pared the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  a  city  built 
upon  a  mountain  ;  to  reach  it,  it  is  necessary 
to  ascend,  to  keep  on  ascending  to  the  last. 
Every  virtue  is  a  ray  to  be  added  to  the  crown 
of  our  eternity ;  every  good  work  is  a  stone 
that  we  add  to  the  edifice  of  our  future  great- 
ness ;  and  the  observance  of  the  divine  law  in 
its  full  extent  will  be  for  us  the  certain  pledge 
of  heavenly  beatitude.  Thus  the  reign  of 
grace  prepares  for  us  the  reign  of  glory  beyond 
the  world  of  nature,  where  it  extends  and  is 
developed  with  an  invincible  power.  Men 
may  contradict  it  by  their  enterprises  of  a  day, 
by  their  attacks,  which  will  not  continue ; 
their  influence  passing  away,  the  actions  of 
the  saints  remain.  Through  this  confusion 
of  political  events  that  attract  so  much  atten- 
tion and  deserve  it  so  little,  God  does  his  work, 
the  Church  pursues  her  mission,  souls  are 
sanctified,  the  book  of  the  elect  is  filling  up 
hour  by  hour,  the  eternal  destinies  of  man  are 
accomplishing  ;  this  is  the  meaning  of  history, 
as  it  appears  to  us  in  the  lives  of  the  saints  of 
God,  as  a  light,  a  hope,  and  a  power. 


The  sagas  of  the  Northmen  refer  to  tradi- 
tions among  the  Indians  of  Virginia  regions 
concerning  white  men  who  were  priests  of 
Manitou  and  who  came  from  the  East,  across 
the  great  waters.  Virgilius,  Bishop  of  Salz- 
burg, an  Irishman,  and  a  great  scientist  for 
his  times, — who  hints  at  the  revolution  of 
the  earth  around  the  sun, — relates  the  voyage 
of  St.  Brendan  to  America,  and  it  is  said  that 
Columbus  got  his  first  idea  of  a  western  con- 
tinent, or  a  western  passage  to  the  Indies, 
from  reading  a  work  of  Virgilius^s. 

A  GOOD  heart  is  more  than  an  equivalent  for 
a  homely  face. 
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BY  NUGENT    ROBINSON. 

A  large,  but  by  no  means  fashionable  sub- 
urb of  the  city  of  Dublin,  is  Rathmines.  It 
is  chiefly  inhabited  by  clerks  with  small  sal- 
aries and  large  families,  and  by  shopkeepers 
who  prefer  to  sleep  in  the  pure  air  sweeping 
down  from  the  surrounding  mountains  to  the 
more  or  less  vitiated  atmosphere  of  the  town. 
Rathmines  is  reached  by  horse-car  and  any 
other  sort  of  car  ;  it  boasts  of  terraces  of  con- 
siderable pretensions,  and  villas  worthy  of  the 
neighboring  Pembroke  toAvnship,  its  formida- 
ble and  haughty  rival.  Rathmines  Road  is  the 
main  entry,  and  the  walk  on  a  fine  Sunday 
afternoon  is  thronged  with  the  elite  of  the  lo- 
cality: 

In  a  red  brick  house  on  Rathmines  Road, 
the  fourth  from  the  bridge  over  the  Grand 
Canal — Portobello— whence  the  "fly-boats" 
used  to  start  for  Tullamore,  dwelt  a  family 
named  Taafe.  This  family  consisted  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Taafe,  two  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters. Mr.  Taafe,  formerly  a  clerk  in  the  Bank 
of  Ireland,  had,  after  an  honorable,  laborious^ 
and  monotonous  service  of  some  forty  years^ 
been  pensioned  off,  and  was  now  enjoying 
such  otium  cum  dignitate  as  may  be  obtained 
on  three  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  paid  quar- 
terly, less  income  tax.  To  be  sure,  Mrs.  Taafe, 
who  had  been  a  Miss  Bodkin  of  Clonloftus,  in 
the  County  of  Galway,  was  in  the  spasmodic- 
enjoyment  of  a  little  property,  the  remnant 
of  a  vast  estate,  but  as  the  tenants  were  very 
poor  and  the  times  nearly  always  "  hard,"  and 
as  Mrs.  Taafe  was  as  warm-hearted  and  com- 
passionate a  little  elderly  lady  as  ever  crossed 
the  bridge  of  Athlone,  the  rents  were  seldom 
collected,  consequently  the  little  property  sa- 
vored more  of  a  fiction  than  of  what  Artemus 
Ward  calls  a  fixed  fact. 

The  eldest  son,  Myles,  was  a  Sub-Inspector 
in  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  ;  the  second^ 
Rody,  a  clerk  in  the  bank  in  which  his  father 
had  spent  the  forty  years  of  his  life.  Of  the 
girls,  Anna  and  Patience,  the  former  was 
haughty  and  defiant,  proud  of  her  pedigree  on 
her  mother's  side,  and  vain  of  her  elder  brother 
because  of  his  green  tunic  and  semi-military 
position  in  Her  Majesty's  service.  Patience, 
on  the  contrary,  had  no  ridiculous  pride  or 
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nonsense  about  her;  a  very  downright,  ear- 
nest young  lady,  and  instead  of  encouraging 
Myles  in  his  empty  vaporings  about  the  balls 
at  the  Lord  Lieutenant's,  was  in  the  habit  of 
informing  him  that  he  as  an  Irishman  ought 
to  feel  ashamed  of  wearing  a  livery  that  be- 
spoke the  degradation  of  his  country. 

Anna  was  tall,  dark-haired,  dark-eyed,  Ro- 
man-nosed ;  her  sister,  petite,  round  as  a  ball, 
with  chestnut  hair,  soft-gray  Irish  eyes,  a 
very  uncertain  nose,  and  a  mouth  such  as 
Canova  would  have  given  his  Hebe.  Myles 
Taafe  was  a  good  fellow  at  heart,  but  in  virtue 
of  his  uniform  a  most  egregious  snob  ;  while 
Rody  was  one  of  those  straight,  open,  honest 
natures  that  require  no  meretricious  setting 
to  render  them  more  attractive,  and  which 
hew  their  way  to  the  good  opinion  of  all  men 
and  women  who  ring  true. 

Now,  having  presented  the  Taafe  family  to 
the  reader,  I  shall  go  on  with  the  story.  It 
was  a  lovely  morning  in  May,  and  Mr.  Taafe 
was  sunning  himself  in  the  back  garden, 
dividing  his  time  between  reading  scraps  of 
news  from  the  Freeman's  Journal  and  giving 
his  wife  special  suggestions  as  to  using  the 
hoe  with  which  she  was  trimming  an  adjacent 
flower-bed.  Mr.  Taafe  was  a  very  methodical 
man,  and  balanced  his  day's  routine  as  he  was 
wont  to  balance  his  cash  ledger  in  the  very 
apartment  in  the  bank  which  once  resounded 
to  the  glorious  periods  of  Flood  and  the  fiery 
eloquence  of  Henry  Grattan.  '"A  Runaway 
on  Carlisle  Bridge,' "  he  read,  as  he  skimmed 
the  contents  of  the  paper  ;  '"  Another  Row  in 
the  Corporation';  'A  Meeting  of  the  Orange- 
men of  Skinners  Alley ';  'Accident  in  Grafton 
Street,' — Julia,  do  not  disturb  these  double 
primroses  yet,  dear  ;  they  promise  two  more 
blossoms, — 'Return  of  Mrs.  Manning  from 
Paris,  with  all  the  purest  Parisian  Fashions ' ; 
'  Dinner  at  the  Quoit  Club '  ;  '  Philharmonic 
Society's  Last  Concert '  ;  '  Collection  for  the 
Sick  and  Indigent  Rum-Keeper's  Society  at 
Marlborough-Street  Cathedral ' ;  '  Sermon  by 
His  Eminence  the  Cardinal,' — Julia,  have  a 
care  with  that  hoe  :  I  sowed  some  Lobelia 
Majestica  in  that  spot  not  two  days  ago." 

"  Oh,  never  mind  the  hoe  :  read  out  the 
news,  Tom  ! "  retorted  Mrs.  Taafe,  giving  the 
implement  in  question  a  vicious  shake  as  she 
spoke. 

"  'Visit  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Duchess 
of  Abercorn  to  the  Artane  Industrial  School.'  " 


"  Much  good  that  will  do  the  school,  Tom  ! " 
observed  Mrs.  Taafe ;  "just  see  if  either  of 
them  gave  Father  Lynch  a  subscription. 
Not  they,  indeed  ;  they  think  that  driving  up 
with  two  outriders,  and  four  horses  to  their 
carriage,  will  feed  the  poor  orphans.  Poh  !" 
and  the  worthy  lady  made  short  work  of  a 
dandelion  blossom  that  came  within  reach  of 
the  hoe. 

"'Review  in  the  Phoenix  Park,' "  continued 
Mr.  Taafe. 

"  What's  that  about  the  Park,  papa  ?  "  de- 
manded Anna,  who  had  come  into  the  garden. 

"  A  review,  dear,"  replied  her  father. 

"Of  the  military?" 

"Yes." 

"Is  there  any  Constabulary  news,  papa?" 

"  I  shall  come  to  it  in  about  five  minutes, 
Anna,"  was  Mr.  Taafe's  response,  for  he  read 
his  paper  after  his  own  fashion,  and  would  not 
open  the  next  pa^e  before  he  had  perused  the 
one  in  hand  to  read  of  his  son's  promotion. 
Anna  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  proceeded 
to  gather  a  nosegay. 

"  Do  not  touch  that  rose,  child,"  cried  her 
mother,  as  the  girl  was  about  to  pluck  a  very 
tempting  bud. 

"Oh,  bother!"  said  Miss  Anna,  as  she 
turned  her  attention  to  a  blooming  fuschia. 

"Don't  lay  a  finger  on  that  fuschia.  I 
want  Mr.  Jordan  to  see  it,"  exclaimed  her  fa- 
ther. 

"  Oh,  bother ! "  was  Anna's  repeated  ex- 
clamation ;  "  one  would  think  that  the  flowers 
here  were  made  of  gold  and  precious  stones"  ; 
and  the  young  lady,  digging  her  heels  into  the 
gravel  walk,  commenced  to  make  a  tour  of  the 
garden. 

"  Ah,  here  is  Constabulary  news,  Anna ! " 
said  Mr.  Taafe. 

"  Anything  about  Myles  ?  " 

"No:  h'm!— yes,yes!" 

"  Read  it  out,  papa  ! "  cried  the  girl,  eagerly, 
as,  leaping  over  a  flower-bed,  she  alighted  be- 
side her  father's  chair. 

" '  Sub-Inspector  Taafe  has  been  ordered  to 
the  depot.  Phoenix  Park,  for  musketry  prac- 
tice.'" 

"Why,  he  may  be  there  now  !' 
Anna. 

"  He  may,  indeed." 

"  Mamma,  won't  you  come 
see  him  ?  " 
.   "Why,  certainly.     Tom,  yo> 
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us.    We'll  make  up  a  party  ;  we'll  give  him  a 
surprise." 

"A  shilling  for  four  to  the  Park  gate  is  the 
cah  fare,"  calculated  Mr.  Taafe  ;  and  a  shilling 
back— two  shillings— yes,  I'll  come.  Let  me 
make  an  entry  of  the  event  and  expenditures," 
and  producing  a  well-worn  leather  pocket- 
book,  and  a  battered  stump  of  pencil,  the  ex- 
bank  clerk  proceeded  to  register  the  unlooked- 
for  episode,  together  with  the  financial  charges 
appertaining  thereunto. 

In  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Taafe,  accompanied  by  their  two  daugh- 
ters, had  crossed  the  Portobello  bridge,  and, 
being  then  within  the  city  limits,  chartered  a 
cab  at  the  shilling  fare. 

"The  Park  Gate,  Pat,"  ruefully  exclaimed 
the  driver,  to  a  friend  on  the  sidewalk  ;  "  an 
oiild  bank  clerk  an'  his  family — four,  no  less, 
— this  is  cruel  hard,  an'  here  comes  Mrs. 
Laytooche  from  the  Harcourt-sthreet  thrain 
for  the  same  money.  Musha  but  it's  a  heart- 
scald!" 

The  depot  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary 
stands  close  to  the  ninth  circular-post  gate 
of  the  Phoenix  Park.  It  is  a  cheerless-looking 
building  of  gray  slate,  without  the  slightest 
pretensions  to  architectural  beauty  of  any 
kind.  A  large  gravelled  square,  used  as  a  drill 
and  parade  ground,  stands  in  front,  surrounded 
by  a  high  spiked  iron  railing.  Opposite  is  the 
delicious  greensward  and  the  glorious  old  elms 
for  which  the  Phoenix  is  famous  in  song  and 
story,  while  in  the  distance  are  the  historical 
Fifteen  Acres,  on  this  glorious  morning  in 
May  fringed  with  hawthorn  in  a  very  prodi- 
gality of  bloom. 

"  I  wish  tbey  would  put  red  in  the  Constab- 
ulary," observed  Patience,  as  the  party  en- 
tered the  yard  and  passed  an  awkward  squad 
engaged  at  drill ;  "  it  seems  so  insulting  to 
compel  Irishmen  to  wear  the  national  color 
in  the  service  of  the  conqueror." 

"  What  nonsense  you  do  talk  ! "  exclaimed 
her  sister. 

Myles  had  just  arrived,  and  his  room  was  all 
in  confusion.  With  him  was  a  tall,  broad- 
shouldered,  sunburnt,  healthy-looking  young 
fellow,  T^ho  lifted  a  trunk  with  one  hand  that 
would  have  *'  laid  out "  a  porter  at  the  Shel- 
bourne  Hotiel,  and  who  carried  half  a  dozen 
chairs  :feom  jin  adjoining  apartment,  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  party,  with  as  much 
care  as  if  they  were  a  basket  of  eggs. 


"Don't  you  know  Luke  Comyn,  mother?  "" 
asked  Myles  ;  "  of  Oranmore." 

"Are  you  the  little  boy  that  I  saw  the  last 
time  I  was  at  Oranmore *f"  asked  Mrs.  Taafe^ 
in  glad  surprise. 

"I'm  not  very  little  now,"  Mrs.  Taafe,. 
laughed  Luke,  as  he  shook  hands' with  her. 

"  Bless  my  soul,  how  the  time  goes  !  why  it 
seems  only  the  other  day  that  your  mother 
told  me  of  her  engagement  to  your  father. 
Luke,  these  are  my  daughters,  Anna  and  Pa- 
tience." 

Luke  Comyn  bowed  low.  Anna  curtsied. 
Patience  extended  her  plump  little  hand. 
"And  are  you  in  the  Constabulary,  Luke?'^ 
demanded  Mrs.  Taafe. 

"  No,  ma'm  ;  I'm  in  nothing,  I'm  sorry  to 
say.  I'm  going  to  Australia  to  seek  my  for- 
tune." 

"  He  leaves  for  Liverpool  on  Tuesday^ 
mother,"  said  Myles. 

"Then  you'll  spend  Saturday  and  Sunday 
and  Monday  with  us,"  cried  the  hospitable 
little  lady. 

Luke  looked  at  Patience. 
"  I  shall  be  only  too  glad,"  he  said. 
Anna  proposed  that  her  brother  should  take- 
them  for  a  walk  in  the  Park. 

"  Papa  and  mamma  can  remain  here,  Myles,, 
and  we  can  call  back'for  them." 
"  All  right.     Luke,  you'll  come." 
Again   Comyn   instinctively  glanced   inta 
the  gray  eyes  of  Patience  Taafe. 

"  I  ought  by  right  to  be  down  on  the  Nortk 
Wall,  to  arrange  about  my  passage,  but  that 
must  keep.     I  shall  be  delighted,  Myles." 

Anna  marched  in  front  with  her  brother,. 
who  was  attired  in  uniform. 

"Why  did  you  ask  that  rough-looking 
Comyn  to  come,  Myles  ? "  she  demanded. 
"  I'd  be  ashamed  to  be  seen  with  him,  he  is  sO' 
countryfied-looking." 

"  He  is  an  awfully  good  fellow,  Anna." 
"  Oh,  that's  all  very  well.     Everybody  we 
meet  won't  know  ihatr 

What  an  exquisite  prospect  lay  before  them- 
as  they  emerged  from  beneath  the  elms, 
opposite  the  Phoenix  cricket-ground  !  The 
Dublin  mountains  in  the  background,  with 
the  woods  of  Killkee,  the  ruined  Castle  of 
Montpelier,  the  Three  Rocks,  and  in  the  hazy 
distance  the  Sugar  Loaf.  Beneath,  in  the 
foreground,  lay  the  city,  with  its  countless- 
spires,   and  domes,    and    chimneys,    with    as. 
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glimpse  of  the  river  Liffey  at  Kingsbridge. 
The  steeples  of  Christ  Church  and  the  spire 
of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  spoke  of  the  old 
faith,  the  faith  that  has  endured,  and  which 
despite  centuries  of  fire  and  sword,  and  rack 
and  gibbet,  is  as  fervent  to-day  as  when  the 
ruthless  conquerors  wrenched  these  magnfi-, 
cent  temples  of  worship  from  a  devout  and 
Catholic  people. 

On  the  left  stood  the  Royal  Barracks  and  the 
Four  Courts — on  the  right,  the  Old  Man's  Hos- 
pital, Swift's,  and  the  Kingsbridge  terminus, 
— that  depot  which  has  witnessed  the  departure 
of  so  many  sons  and  daughters  of  Erin  for  the 
shores  of  this,  our  own  glorious  and  free  Amer- 
ica. In  the  centre  of  a  grassy  plain  rose 
the  Wellington  testimonial — "  that  overgrown 
milestone,"  as  O'Connell  called  it, — and  to  the 
right,  embosomed  in  hawthorn  blossoms,  the 
Fifteen  Acres,  now  clotted  with  the  red  coats 
of  British  regiments,  their  glittering  arms 
and  accoutrements  flashing  through  the  lu- 
minous green  foliage,  while  out  in  the  May 
morning  air  rang  the  notes  of  the  trumpet 
and  the  hoarse  voice  of  command.  The  party 
struck  through  the  hawthorn-wood,  inhaling 
the  delicious  perfume,  and  debouched  in  the 
open  plain. 

"  Would  you  like  to  be  a  soldier  ?  "  asked  Pa- 
tience of  her  companion. 

"  I  wouldn't  take  the  Queen's  shilling,  but  I 
would  like  the  Austrian  service,"  replied  Co- 
myn.  "I  have  a  cousin  in  the  Guards.  The 
O'Haras  have  been  in  Austria  since  Fontenoy. 
I  often  think.  Miss  Taafe,  what  a  splendid 
Guard  the  constabulary  would  make.  Just 
fancy  ten  thousand  of  such  magnificent  fellows 
carrying  the  Irish  standard  to  victory  ! " 

As  he  spoke  his  form  heaved,  his  eye  flashed, 
and  his  voice  became  tremulous.  "You  are  a 
true  Irishman,"  said  Patience.  "  Oh,"  she  added, 
almost  passionately,  "  I  am  sick  and  tired  of 
hearing  the  gentlemen  who  come  to  our  house 
speaking  of  the  Government  service,  of  this 
office  being  more  'swell '.than  that,  of  the  airs 
of  superiority  put  on  by  the  English  snobs  they 
send  over  to  fill  up  the  best  places.  I  feel 
inclined  to  say,  to  them  '  Why  do  you  sub- 
mit to  it  ? '  Arn't  you  ashamed  to  take  the 
English  money,  to  be  the  paid  servants  of  the 
English  jailer  ?  for  the  Irish  Government  is 
nothing  but  a  horrible  system  of  espionage 
each  English  official  being  but  a  well-paid, 
well-dressed  detective." 


At  this  moment,  a  horse,  its  rider  a  lady, 
was  observed  crossing  the  open  space  between 
the  military  and  the  spectators,  at  a  break- 
neck pace. 

"That  horse  has  bolted,"'  cried  Comyn; 
"  that  last  discharge  of  cannon  has  frightened 
it.  She  sits  well.  She'll  rein  him  in  yet.  No! 
the  brute  is  mad.  If  he  throws  her  while  go- 
ing at  that  pace  I  wouldn't  give — Good  heav- 
ens !  does  no  one  stir  ?  "  The  horse  now  came 
towards  where  the  Taafes  were  standing.  Its 
rider  had  made  frantic  efforts  to  rein  the  ani- 
mal in,  but  without  avail.  As  she  approached 
on  her  wild  career,  they  could  perceive  that 
she  was  young. 

The  horse  suddenly  swerved.  A  cry  went 
up  from  the  on-lookers  as  the  girl  almost  lost 
her  seat,  regaining  it  solely  by  plucky  riding. 

In  the  mean  time,  Luke  Comyn  was  across 
the  grass  like  an  arrow  from  a  bow.  He  ran 
straight  for  the  horse.  The  terrified  animal, 
heeding  nothing,  dashed  straight  onwards, 
heading  for  the  deep  cutting  of  the  railway- 
tunnel,  then  in  process  of  being  driven. 

"  Jump  ! "  cried  Luke  ;  "  jump  for  your  life  ! " 

The  girl  did  not  hesitate,  and  as  she  passed 
where  Luke  stood  the  very  impersonification  of 
youthful  strength,  she  flung  herself  from  the 
saddle  into  his  outstretched  arms. 

Such  was  the  force  of  the  shock  that  it  sent 
him  rolling  over  and  over  on  the  grass,  the 
lady  keeping  her  feet  although  compelled  to 
do  a  little  ungraceful  waltzing. 

"  Are  you  injured  ?  "  she  cried. 

"  Not  a  bit  ! "  he  laughed,  as  he  shook  the 
dust  and  grass  from  his  clothes.    "  Are  you  ?  " 

"Oh  no,  but  awfully  frightened,  and  giddy." 

"  Take  my  arm." 

She  was  a  very  pretty  specimen  of  pink  and 
white  beauty,  aristocratic  and  fragile-looking. 
As  Luke  was  leading  her  in  the  direction  of 
the  Taafes,  a  field-officer  rode  up,  his  breast 
covered  with  decorations. 

Flinging  himself  from  his  panting  horse,  he 
exclaimed,  in  great  agitation,  "  Julia  darling, 
are  you  injured  ?  " 

"No,  papa." 

"Are  you  certain  ?  " 

"  Quite  so.  I  am  only  a  little  faint,  papa. 
This  poor  gentleman  is  the  sufferer.  I  came 
against  him  as  if  shot  out  of  a  catapult." 

"You  have  proved  yourself  a  noble  fellow, — 
a  brave,  splendid  fellow  ! "  cried  the  officer,  en- 
thusiastically.    "  I  trust  I  may  have  an  oppor 
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tunity  of  proving  my  gratitude  "  ;  and  glancing 
at  Luke's  somewhat  seedy  attire,  for  he  wore  a 
rough  Irish  tweed,  rather  white  at  the  seams, 
*'  I  will  make  one,  sir  ;  I  am  General  Maitland. 
Will  you  oblige  me  with  your  name  and 
address  ?  " 

"  My  name  is  not  worth  mentioning,"  said 
Comyn  ;  "  in  fact  I  have  to  make  it.  I  have 
no  address.  General  Maitland,  you  exaggerate 
a  service  that  was  but  a  pleasurable  bit  of  ex- 
citement to  me,  and  if  the  horse  had  not  been 
making  for  that  deep  cutting,  your  daughter 
would  have  brought  him  to  his  senses.  Ah, 
he  has  disappeared  into  the  cutting  !  I  thought 
he  would  ! " 

General  Maitland  was  not  to  be  put  off,  nor 
was  his  daughter  either ;  but  Luke  was  reso- 
lute, and  despite  the  warm  urgings  of  both  he 
declined  all  acknowledgments  at  their  hands. 

Patience  was  deadly  pale  when  he  rejoined  her. 

"  Oh,"  she  murmured,  "  I  thought,  when  I 
saw  you  rolling  on  the  grass,  that  you  were 
killed." 

"Wasn't  that  General  Maitland  and  his 
daughter  ?  "  asked  Anna. 

"Yes." 

"  What  a  chance  for  you  !  You  will  be  asked 
to  their  parties.  You  must  get  Myles  an  invi- 
tation." 

"  I  never  thought  of  that ! "  laughed  Luke. 

When  they  got  back  to  the  depot  they 
found  Rody  Taafe  awaiting  them. 

"I  saw  that  you  were  here,  Myles,  and  got 
off  an  hour  earlier." 

Rody  was  a  stout,  square-built  young  fellow, 
with  a  splendid  chest,  and  limbs  that  denoted 
immense  strength.  His  eyes  were  dark  blue, 
and  his  mouth  had  a  set  of  pearly  teeth  that 
laughed  of  themselves. 

"  I  wish  I  was  going  to  Australia  with  you, 
Comyn,"  he  said. 

"  I  wish  you  were." 

"  My  prospects  in  the  bank  are  ten  pounds  per 
annum,  rising  till  I  reach  a  hundred  and  sixty 
pounds  per  annum.  That  will  take  me  nine 
years  from  now.  Talk  of  a  horse  in  a  mill !  It's 
a  miserable  life,  I  tell  you.  I  sometimes  envy 
the  fellows  breaking  the  stones  up  on  the  river 
Dodder.  I'm  a  machine  wound  up  at  nine- 
teen, to  go  for  forty  years,  barring  accidents. 
You  are  going  to  lead  a  man's  life,  to  try  a  fall 
with  Fortune :  you  may  win,  you  may  lose 
but  you  will  have  tried— oh,  1  wish  I  was  go- 
ing with  you,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart ! " 


Rody  Taafe  was  not  born  a  bank  clerk,  and 
he  was  making  heroic  efforts  to  wrench  his 
life  from  out  of  the  groove  into  which  fate  had 
thrust  it.  By  dint  of  hard  study  and  by  sav- 
ing a  portion  of  his  salary,  he  had  been  enabled 
to  enter  the  College  of  Surgeons,  as  a  medical 
student,  and  by  sacrificing  his  holidays  he  con- 
tinued to  keep  up  the  necessary  lectures. 

"  If  I  only  had  my  diploma,  Comyn,  I'd  be 
off  with  you  to-morrow.  I  am  within  ten  lec- 
tures from  it." 

The  two  young  men  became  very  close 
friends.  Intimacy  at  their  age  is  a  plant  of 
rapid  growth,  and  it  was  far  into  the  night 
when  they  retired  to  rest, — Luke  sharing 
Rody's  room, — their  entire  conversation  hav- 
ing been  of  the  possibilities  of  that  El  Dorado 
ten  thousand  miles  away. 

(to  be  continued.) 


Rosa  FerruccL* 


BY   THE   ABBE  PERREYVE. 


Rosa  Ferrucci,  dgiughter  of  the  celebrated 
Professor  Ferrucci,  of  the  University  of  Pisa, 
and  the  lady  Caterina  Ferrucci,  known  to  the 
Italians  by  her  poems  and  her  excellent  works 
on  education,  was  still  within  a  year  ago,  by 
the  brightness  of  her  intelligence  and  the  holi- 
ness of  her  life,  the  honor  of  the  city  ot  Pisa. 
Neither  the  severe  habits  of  a  Christian  family, 
nor  the  hiddenness  of  its  daily  life,  nor  all  the 
precautions  of  modest  fears,  had  been  able 
to  keep  away  a  kind  of  religious  admiration 
which  came  from  all  quarters.  How  could 
mothers  be  prevented  from  pointing  out  the 
holy  girl  to  their  daughters,  or  the  poor  from 
blessing  her  as  she  passed  by  ?  An  excep- 
tional education  had  disclosed  in  the  young 
soul  of  Rosa  extraordinary  natural  gifts.  At 
the  age  of  six  she  read  he  Italian,  French, 
and  German.  Later,  she  knew  by  heart  the 
whole  of  the  Divina  Commedia.  Under  the 
guidance  of  her  mother,  she  read,  in  the  origi- 


*  In  an  introductor}-  chapter  of  this  sketch  the  au- 
thor, an  eminent  French  priest,  deceased  in  1865,  thus 
explains  how  it  came  to  be  written  :  "I  must  relate 
the  circumstances  which  have,  as  it  were,  compelled 
me  to  publish  the  following  letters.  Last  year,  [it 
was  towards  the  end  of  the  month  of  April,  1857,]  I 
stopped  at  Pisa  on  my  return  from  Rome.  The  hand 
of  the  Lord  led  me  into  the  midst  of  a  family  whose 
happier  days  I  had  known  a  few  months  before,  but 
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nal  text,  Virgil,  Cicero,  and  Tacitus ;  and 
among  the  moderns,  Bossuet  (whom  she  in- 
genuously called  il  mio  Bossuet)^  Bourdaloue, 
Fenelon,  Fleury,  Milton,  Schiller,  Klopstock  ; 
I  am  naming  offhand  the  authors  she  men- 
tions in  her  letters  to  her  friends,  and  I  pass 
by  those  who  are  contemporaries.  She  has 
left  three  series  of  letters,  equally  remarkable  : 
one  in  French,  one  in  German,  and  a  third  in 
Italian.  The  greater  part  of  the  latter  is 
addressed  to  a  young  man  of  Livorno,  a  dis- 
tinguished advocate  and  a  perfect  Christian, 
Oaetano  Orsini,  to  whom  Rosa  was  betrothed, 
and  whose  death  crushed  all  his  expectations. 
It  is  of  these  letters,  particularly,  that  I  will 
speak.  Besides  her  correspondence,  Rosa  had 
written  several  small  treatises  on  religion  and 
Christian  morals,  of  which  several  were  pub- 
lished after  her  death  by  her  mother. 

This  young  girl,  then,  was  instructed,  I  could 
almost  say  learned,  beyond  even  what  is  con- 
sidered to  be  an  unusual  degree  in  a  woman. 
Such  rare  gifts  are  an  embarrassment  to  my 
story,  I  candidly  confess,  and  I  must  needs  add, 
in  order  that  I  may  not  come  back  to  the  sub- 
ject, that  having  spent  several  weeks  in  the 
intimacy  of  this  excellent  family,  I  never  re- 
marked in  this  extraordinary  young  girl  of 
whom  I  write  anything  but  the  modesty  of  a 
child  and  a  great  ingenuity  in  concealing  her 
gifts. 

which  death  had  just  now  visited — one  of  those  un- 
expected, bold,  and  truly  cruel  deaths,  which  stays 
the  friend's  footsteps  on  the  desolate  threshold  of  his 
friend,  and  baffles  the  utterance  of  words  of  the  ten- 
derest  consolation.  What  can  one  say  to  the  father 
and  to  the  mother  who  have  lost  an  only  daughter, 
their  joy,  their  life, — the  pride,  too,  and  the  edification 
of  a  whole  city  ?  Be  silent,  rather,  and  pray  that  God 
may  speak.  After  the  first  tears  and  the  first  vent  of 
a  grief  deepened  by  time,  the  poor  mother  begged  me 
to  accompany  her  to  the  chamber  in  which  her  daugh- 
ter had  died.  We  went.  The  servant  of  a  neighbor 
kept  the  key  of  this  sad  dwelling.  He  opened  the 
doors.  We  had  thought  of  finding  there  only  the 
presence  of  death  and  the  memories  of  the  recent  loss, 
in  the  emptiness  of  those  large  apartments  ;  but  Chris- 
tian piety  had  taken  charge  of  these  places,  and  with 
our  very  first  steps  a  delicate  perfume  of  [roses  betrayed 
its  care.  We  found,  indeed,  the  room  of  the  young 
maiden  strewed  with  flowers.  They  were  fresh,  and 
some  faithful  hand  had  renewed  them  that  very  morn- 
ing. This  unexpected  sight  awaked  in  our  minds 
the  thought  that  the  death  of  the  Christian  is  not  so 
much  a  death  as  a  transformation  of  life.  And  when, 
kneeling  beside  the  sobbing  mother,  1  dared  ask  her  if 
ehe  desired  me  to  recite  the  psalm  for  the  dead,  she 


I  pass  by,  therefore,  whatever  regards  the 
culture  of  the  intellect  and  the  taste  for  classical 
antiquities,  which  was  so  pure  and  so  elevated 
in  this  young  Christian  girl.  These  studies, 
understood  and  usual  in  Italy,  would  seem 
strange  in  a  country  where  there  is  an  exces- 
sive fear  that  the  intelligence  of  a  woman  may 
rise  above  a  certain  level ;  and,  having  said 
what  I  thought  necessary  regarding  these 
matters,  I  prefer  to  treat  now  only  of  the  vir- 
tues of  this  blessed  child.  And  of  these  I  will 
name  but  one.  I  will  leave  it  to  pious  souls 
to  conjecture  what  a  high  degree  of  purity,  of 
sweetness,  of  obedience,  of  modesty,  and  of  a 
noble  and  angelic  devotion,  dwelt  in  such  a 
soul.  I  will  speak  of  her  charity  only.  She 
had  a  passion  for  the  poor,  and  that  from  her 
tenderest  infancy.  Some  souls  seem  to  come 
into  this  world  commissioned  by  God  to  give 
honor  to  a  certain  chosen  virtue ;  everything 
in  them  tends  to  this  virtue  as  to  a  divine 
centre.  The  voice  of  a  mother  and  the  voice 
of  the  Church  have  but  to  awake  this  germ  of 
holiness  planted  in  their  souls  before  they 
begin  their  earthly  life,  and  from  the  first  mo- 
ment in  which  the  development  of  life  permits 
them  to  act,  they  move  naturally  towards  that 
goal  which  the  hand  of  the  Lord  had  shown 
them  from  heaven.  Rosa  Ferrucci  had  been 
endowed  from  her  birth  with  a  tender  and  un- 
bounded love  for  the  poor.     The  poor  birds, 

answered  me  decidedly,  and  almost  with  a  smile  :  *  No : 
let  us  say  the  Te  Deum.'  Having  finished  the  hymn, 
I  led  the  pious  woman  from  this  chamber  in  which  her 
sorrow  seemed  to  be  exalted,  and  on  the  way  back  I 
said  to  her  :  '  All  that  I  know,  all  that  I  learn  con- 
cerning your  daughter,  is  of  a  saint.  The  thoughtful 
piety  of  your  neighbors  shows  how  powerful  her  mem- 
ory is  still ;  the  example  of  her  life  and  the  incidents  of 
her  angelic  death  must  not  be  lost.  Preserve  them  for 
the  good  of  others,  for  the  edification  of  the  city  which 
has  known  her,  loved  her,  and  venerated  her  ;  for  the 
edification  of  us  all,  who  will  have  to  die  some  day  and 
who  are  strengthened  and  upheld  by  the  examples  of 
holy  deaths.'  I  was  not  alone  in  the  expression  of 
such  a  wish  ;  many  friends  had  anticipated  me  and 
called  for  a  memoir  which  they  considered  would  be  an 
honor  for  the  Christian  religion. 

"  I  left  Pisa  with  the  assurance  that  the  promise  would 
appear,  whilst  I  promised  to  make  known  in  France,  to 
some  pious  readers,  this  book  snatched  from  the  grief 
of  a  mother  with  the  sole  view  of  increasing  the  glory 
of  God.  Some  months  later  the  book  was  published 
in  Florence,  under  this  title  :  Rosa  Ferrucci,  e  alcuni 
suvi  scritti  pubblicati  per  cura  di  sua  madre.  It  re- 
mains for  me  to  fulfil  my  part  of  the  religious  obliga- 
tion which  I  have  contracted." 
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Ave  Maria, 


which,  whilst  yet  an  infant,  she  fed  during 
the  winter;  the  poor  beggars  of  Pisa  whom 
she  relieved  at  the  expense  of  her  toilet  and 
l^er  pleasures ;  eyen  the  poor,  uncared-for 
graves,  which  she  adorned  with  flowers,  "be- 
cause," she  used  to  say,  "a  neglected  grave 
touches  me  with  pity,"— all  that  was  poor  was 
to  her  a  delightful  care.  Her  mother  relates, 
in  the  book  I  have  mentioned,  some  touching 
circumstances  of  her  great  charity.  During  a 
severe  winter,  her  parents  observed  that  she 
no  longer  ate  bread  at  her  meals,  although  she 
always  chose  the  biggest  piece  for  herself. 
They  pretended  not  to  know  the  reason  ;  and 
she  answered,  blushing,  and  confused  :  "  Have 
I  done  wrong  ?  Indeed  I  did  not  think  I 
bread  is  so  dear  this 
to    one    more    poor 


But 
go 


was  doing  wrong  ! 
year !     This   would 
man!" 

If  during  her  walks  along  the  Cascine  she 
met  some  poor  woman,  tottering  and  bent 
under  a  heavy  bundle  of  faggots,  her  first  im- 
pulse was  to  run  to  her  aid,  and  it  was  not 
easy  to  hold  her  back  from  these  charitable  at- 
tempts. And  then  she  would  complain  and 
declare  she  could  never  become  used  to  see 
poor  persons  in  such  pain.  On  the  occasion 
of  her  feast-day  she  went  to  her  mother  and 
said:  "Gaetano  is,  indeed,  according  to  my 
heart !  We  have  just  made  a  bargain  which 
makes  me  very  happy.  We  have  agreed  that 
on  our  birthdays  and  feast-days,  instead  of 
making  each  other  'presents,  which  are  often 
useless,  we  will  give  something  handsome  to 
some  poor  family." 

Rosa  Ferrucci  was  an  excellent  musician, 
and  knew  how  to  render  truthfully  the  con- 
ceptions of  the  masters.  One  day  she  started 
for  Florence,  in  company  with  her  brother,  to 
purchase  a  collection  of  music.  She  had 
scarcely  reached  the  city  when  she  was  met  by 
a  poor  family  in  the  last  extremity  of  misery. 
Next  day  a  considerable  amount  of  rent  had 
to  be  paid  or  the  poor  people  would  be  with- 
out shelter.  Farewell  to  the  repertory  of 
music  !  And  on  her  return,  when  those  who 
loved  her  attempted  to  chide  her  with  voices 
which  betrayed  their  joy  and  admiration, 
"  What  would  you  have  me  do  ? "  she  an- 
swered. "  It  was  impossible  ;  what  else  could 
I  do?"  Holy  impossibilities,  with  which 
those  souls  only  are  troubled  who  cannot  re- 
sign themselves  to  the  sufferings  of  others.  I 
could  go  on  with  such  instances,  for  "  charity 


is  never  weary "  ;  and  the  more  it  does,  the- 
more  it  desires  to  do ;  but  I  pass  on  from 
these  recitals  with  regret,  to  exhibit  two 
episodes  ^f  this  flhristian  life  in,  which  T 
think  I  can  find  the  most  solid  edification  and 
the  strongest  support  for  souls :  I  mean  a 
love  and  a  death,  each  transfigured  by  the^ 
cross. 

The  transfiguration  of  the  life  and  the  heart 
of  man  in  charity,  in  hope,  in  sacrifice,  is  a. 
visible  glory  of  Christianity  and  one  of  the 
surest  marks  of  its  divinity.  When  Jesus 
Christ  came  to  sanctify  the  world.  He  did  not 
do  away  with  its  natural  conditions.  Since 
His  advent,  as  well  as  before  it,  man  is  born  in 
suffering  ;  he  weeps,  he  struggles,  he  loves,  and 
he  dies.  And  yet,  if  he  is  a  Christian,  every- 
thing is  changed  for  him.  From  the  cradle 
to  the  grave,  he  walks  in  a  marvellous  light 
which  transfigures  all  things  in  his  eyes  and 
modifies  profoundly  the  meaning  of  life.  He 
suffers,  but  every  day  he  adores  sorrow  on. 
the  cross ;  he  weeps,  but  he  has  heard  the 
words,  "Blessed  are  they  that  mourn";  he 
struggles,  but  his  eyes  are  fixed  on  heaven  ;  he 
loves,  but  in  all  that  he  loves  he  loves  God ; 
he  dies,  but  then  only  he  begins  to  live  ;  the 
beginning,  even,  of  beatitude  is  not  the  last 
transfiguration  for  the  Christian  ;  for,  a  happy 
eternity  is  but  a  continuous  transfiguration 
in  an  ever-increasing  glory,  and  the  eternal 
flight  of  created  love  towards  the  Infinite 
Love.  This  divine  fiight  finds  its  region  of 
glory  in  heaven,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  it  begins  its  flight  from  this  earth,  and 
that  before  attaining  to  the  eternal  summits 
it  must  first  traverse  "  the  mourning  fields," — 
Lugeiites  campij^  Hence  it  comes  that  for 
the  saints  there  is  no  break  between  earth  and 
heaven  ;  the  same  cause  which  yesterday  led 
them  from  virtue  to  virtue  will  to-morrow 
conduct  them  from  brightness  to  brightness, 
and  their  death  is  but  an  episode  of  their  love. 
Hence  also,  perhaps,  that  mysterious  frater- 
nity of  Love  and  Death,  which  is  the  ground 
of  all  true  poetry;  the  poet  catches  a  glimpse 
of  it  and  sings  : 

"Fratelli,  a  un  tempo  stesso,  Amore  e  Morte 
Ingenero  la  Sorte,"  t 

But  the  saints  alone  penetrate  its  secret  re- 
cesses :  Desiderium  hahens  dissolvi  et  esse  cum 


*  Virg.,  iEneid,  1.  iv. 
t  Leopardi,  Poesie. 


Ave  Maria, 


i^ 


Christo,^ — "Having  a  desire  to  be  dissolved 
and  be  with  Christ." 

The  young  soul  the  story  of  whose  last  days 
I  wish  to  relate,  when  she  ha*l  reached  a  cer- 
tain sphere  in  her  flight  towards  God  also 
there  entered  the  sweet  and  austere  compan- 
ionship of  these  two  angels  of  powerful  flight 
— Christian  Love  and  Death.  She  loved,  and 
almost  in  the  same  moment  she  had  a  presen- 
timent of  death,  and  she  died.  But  she  loved 
like  a  child  of  God,  and  she  died  like  a  saint. 

There  is  hardly  anything  left  for  me  to  do 
but  to  translate  her  letters,  in  which  shines 
forth  in  a  marvellous  manner  the  beauty  of 
Christian  love,  and  to  portray  that  death  worthy 
of  the  best  days  of  the  Church.  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned  to  whom  these  letters  were 
written.  About  two  years  before  her  death, 
Rosa  Ferrucci  had  been  affianced  to  a  noble 
and  excellent  young  man  of  Livorno,  whom 
God  seemed  to  have  made  worthy  of  her.  A 
deep  tenderness  united  these  two  souls  which 
were  destined  to  remain  sisters.  The  simple 
and  sweet  habits  of  good  Italian  society  al- 
lowed them  to  see  each  other  often,  and  to  write 
to  each  other  almost  every  day.  An  entire 
conformity  of  faith,  piety,  and  holy  desires, 
joined  together  these  two  hearts  already  so 
closely  bound  to  each  other ;  but  from  the 
soul  of  Rosa  into  that  of  Gaetano  a  diviner  ray 
was  constantly  passing.  Through  and  beyond 
her  joys,  her  expectations^  the  gaieties  of  the 
wedding  day,  the  fond  dreams  of  the  future, 
this  pious  young  girl  always  saw  God.  An 
immense,  insatiable  idea  governed  all  her  de- 
sires— the  idea  of  perfection.  She  beheld  the 
divine  Sun  of  eternal  beauty  through  the  veil 
of  her  joyous  aurora.  Her  happiness  gave 
new  beauty  to  everything  earthly;  but  this 
beauty  of  earth  forthwith  turned  her  eyes  to 
heaven.  Her  love  inspired  her  lips  to  begin  a 
song,  but  the  song  soon  changed  to  a  canticle, 
and  always  ended  for  God.  It  is  this  uncon- 
scious transition,  almost  involuntary,  of  an 
affection  of  earth  to  the  ardors  of  divine  love 
and  perfection,  which  constitutes  the  beauty 
of  the  following  letters.  The  reader  must  not 
forget  that  they  were  written  by  one  who  was 
almost  a  child,  and  that  whatever  may  appear 
to  have  been  mature  in  this  young  soul  comes 
from  the  sun  of  Christian  faith,  whose  rays 
quicken  the  fecundity  of  the  intellect  in  the 
preserved  infancy  of  the  heart.     I  would  like 

*  St.  Paul,  Philip.,  i,  23. 


to  believe  that  the  sisters  of  this  Christian 
maiden  will  find  in  these  letters  something 
more  than  matter  for  poetic  reveries. 
(to  bk  continued.) 


lo  Victis. 


BY   W.    W. 


J   SING  the  Hymn  of  the  Conquered,  who  fell  in 
the  battle  of  life — 
The  hymn  of  the  wounded,  the  beaten,  who  died 

overwhelmed  in  the  strife  : 
Not  the  jubilant  song  of  the  victors,  for  whom  the 

resounding  acclaim 
Of  nations  was  lifted  in  chorus,  whose  brows  wore 

the  chaplet  of  fame — 
But  the  hymn  of  the  low  and  the  humble,  the 

weary,  the  broken  in  heart, 
Who  strove  and  who  failed,  acting  bravely  a  silent 

and  desperate  part ; 
Whose  youth  bore  no  flower  on  its  branches,  whose 

hopes  burned  in  ashes  away. 
From  whose  hands  slipped  the  prize  they  had 

grasped  at,  who  stood  at  the  dying  of  day 
With  the  work  of  their  life  all  around  them,  un- 

pitied,  unheeded,  alone. 
With  death  swooping  down  o'er  their  failure,  and 

all  but  their  faith  overthrown. 

While  the  voice  of  the  world  shouts  its  chorus,  its 
paean  for  those  who  have  won — 

While  the  trumpet  is  sounding  triumphant,  and 
high  to  the  breeze  and  the  sun 

Gay  banners  are  waving,  hands  clapping,  and  hur- 
rying feet 

Thronging  after  the  laurel-crowned  victors — I 
stand  on  the  field  of  defeat, 

In  the  shadow,  'mongst  those  who  are  fallen,  and 
wounded,  and  dying — and  there 

Chant  a  requiem  low,  place  my  hand  on  their 
pain-knotted  brows,  breathe  a  prayer. 

Hold  the  hand  that  is  helpless,  and  whisper,  "  They 
only  the  victory  win 

Who  have  fought  the  good  fight  and  have  van- 
quished the  demon  that  tempts  us  within  ; 

Who  have  held  to  their  faith,  unseduced  by  the 
prize  that  the  world  holds  on  high  ; 

Who  have  dared  for  a  high  cause  to  suffer,  resist, 
fight— if  need  be,  to  die." 

Speak,  History !  who  are  life's  victors?  Unroll 
thy  long  annals  and  say — 

Are  they  those  whom  the  world  called  the  victors,, 
who  won  the  success  of  a  day? 

The  Martyrs,  or  Nero?  The  Spartans  who  fell  at 
Thermopylae's  tryst. 

Or  the  Persians  and  Xerxes?  His  judges,  or  Soc- 
rates ?    Pilate,  or  Christ? 

— Blachvood's  Magazine. 
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Ave  Maria, 


Letter  from  Gallicia. 


THE  CONVENT   OF    STANIATKI — THE    SALT    MINES    OF 
WIELICSKA. 

Dear  "  Ave  Maria  "  :— Before  taking  leave  of 
•Gallicia,  I  must  send  a  short  account  of  a  visit  I 
paid  to  a  Benedictine  Convent  outside  of  Cracow, 
to  which  we  were  introduced  by  a  lady  of  our  ac- 
<][uaintance  who  has  a  sister  a  nun  there. 

Our  party,  which  was  a  large  one,  left  Cracow 
in  one  of  those  springless  and  cumbersome  car- 
riages of  the  country,  and  after  an  hour's  peni- 
tential jolting  over  a  bad  road  we  were  alighted 
at  the  convent  gates.  Exteriorly  the  building 
lias  nothing  remarkable  about  it,  though  it  dates 
from  the  thirteenth  century.  The  chaplain  and 
confessor  of  the  community  met  us  at  the  door, 
-and  ushered  us  up-stairs  into  a  large,  low,  room 
not  devoid  of  a  certain  suggestion  of  comfort,  where 
we  found  the  Abbess  seated  awaiting  us.  She 
rose  at  once,  and  apologized  for  not  having  met 
us  at  the  convent  entrance  with  her  crozier  and 
surrounded  by  her  religious, — a  picturesque  cer- 
emonial which  we  missed,  owing  to  the  suffering 
state  of  her  health.  She  was  of  almost  diminutive 
stature,  with  a  bright,  intelligent  face,  and  looked 
about  sixty,  though  in  reality,  I  believe,  a  good 
xieal  older.  Over  her  veil  she  wore  a  round  fur- 
cap,  something  like  those  worn  by  the  Polish 
peasants.  The  origin  of  this  unmonastic  pecu- 
liarity in  her  dress  was  explained  to  us  by  one  of 
the  nuns.  The  convent  was  founded  by  a  lady 
•of  high  rank,  whose  mother,  on  bidding  adieu  to 
her,  placed  upon  her  head  her  own  fur-cap,  mak- 
ing special  request  that  all  future  Abbesses  of 
that  convent  should  wear  one  in  remembrance  of 
her  ;  the  wish  of  the  mother  was  respected,  and 
the  curious  custom  has  been  faithfully  preserved 
to  the  present  day. 

We  were  not  long  seated  when  a  tray,  laden 
with  bowls  of  hot  soup,  rolls,  wine,  etc.,  was  brought 
in,  and  after  we  had  partaken  of  this  refreshment 
we  proceeded  to  visit  the  convent,  a  privilege 
which  we  owed  to  the  rank  of  one  of  our  party. 
We  were  first  conducted  to  the  chapel,  which  was 
large,  and  very  gorgeously  decorated.  No  words 
■could  give  an  idea  of  the  quaint  statues  and  gro- 
tesque—I can  find  no  other  word— figures  of  our 
■Lord  and  the  saints.  There  was  a  small  Grotto  of 
Lourdes,  in  which  the  most  comical-looking,  and  to 
me  unknown,  little  animals  were  represented,  the 
whole  being  to  my  eyes  extremely  undevotional ; 
but,  no  doubt,  these  holy  and  simple  souls  found 
beauty  and  consolation  in  it.  We  next  proceeded 
to  the  sacristy,  where  we  were  shown  a  number 
of  vestments,  more  curious  than  beautiful,  which 
the  Sister  sacristan  evidently  considered  marvels 


of  artistic  needlework.  We,  who  had  lately 
feasted  our  eyes  on  the  treasury  of  the  Cathedral, 
thought  little  of  them.  The  long  corridors  of  the 
monastery,  with  their  vaulted  stone  roofs  of  im- 
mense height,  were  very  imposing  ;  on  the  walls 
hung  full-length  portraits  of  the  great  saints  of  the 
Order.  First  came  that  glory  of  the  great  Bene- 
dictine Order  and  of  the  universal  Church,  St. 
Gertrude,  then  her  scarcely  less  holy  sister,  St. 
Mechtilda,  St.  Ermengarde,  and  a  whole  cortege  of 
illustrious  companions.  The  cells  opened  into  these 
corridors  :  they  were  small,  but  lofty,  and  had  noth- 
ing of  that  cold,  desolate  look  which  most  people 
associate  with  the  cloister  ;  each  was  furnished 
with  an  iron  bed  with  white  curtains,  a  green 
chair  and  table,  a  crucifix  and  some  holy  pictures, 
a  tiny  china  stove  on  which  was  a  piece  of  bread 
and  a  little  coffee,  the  nun's  lunch.  The  windows 
and  doors  were  all  painted  green.  One  of  our 
party  made  the  good  Sisters  laugh  by  saying  one 
might  get  up  a  vocation  in  a  convent  where  the 
cells  were  so  cheery  and  bright.  The  Benedic- 
tines rise  at  midnight  to  chant  the  Divine  Ofiice  ; 
they  fast  rigorously  and  lead  very  mortified  lives, 
which,  however,  does  not  prevent  their  living  to 
a  great  age ;  one  of  the  nuns  was  ninety  years 
old.  The  enclosure  is  very  strict ;  our  friend, 
though  sometimes  allowed  to  stay  in  the  convent, 
is  never  permitted  to  visit  her  sister's  cell. 

Having  gone  all  over  the  convent,  we  returned 
to  the  parlor,  where  we  found  the  Abbess  waiting 
to  preside  over  a  lunch  which  had  been  served 
for  us  meantime — the  first  light  refection  having 
been  merely  intended  as  a  relish,  preliminary  to 
this  more  substantial  meal.  I  found  it,  however, 
impossible  to  do  justice  to  this  mediaeval  hospital- 
ity, and  restricted  myself  to  a  glass  of  Hungarian 
wine  and  some  convent-made  sweets,  which,  to 
tell  the  truth,  we  all  found  highly  penitential ; 
some  of  us  heroically  ate  a  little  of  them,  but  the 
others  smuggled  them  surreptitiously  into  their 
pockets,  so  as  not  to  disappoint  the  hospitality  of 
our  kind  hostesses. 

Before  taking  leave  of  the  Community,  we 
asked  the  Abbess  for  her  blessing.  "  I  will,  though 
unworthy,  give  it  to  each  one,  individually,"  she 
replied,  "but  I  cannot  give  it  collectively."'  We 
knelt  in  turn  and  kissed  her  ring,  and  she  laid 
her  hand  upon  us,  and  gave  the  blessing  with 
devout  solemnity,  and  presented  each  of  us  with  a 
pretty  little  picture  as  a  souvenir  of  our  visit ;  not 
that  we  wanted  a  reminder,  for  we  all  carried 
away  one  which  will  be  as  lasting  as  it  was  sweet 
and  peaceful.  It  was  like  a  visit  in  those  early 
times  when  the  Benedictine  Order  flourished  with 
its  quasi-royal  privileges  and  its  rich  growth  of 
learning  and  sanctity ;  when  monks  were  the  guar- 
dians of  literature,  and  spent  long  years  in  writ- 
ing and  illuminating  those  manuscripts  that  re- 
deem the  so-called  Dark  Ages  from  the  charge 
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of  ignorance  and  barbarism.  In  this  Convent  of 
Staniatki  nothing-  has  been  changed  since  those 
remote  and  glorious  days  ;  the  spirit  of  their  great 
founder  lives  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  his  chil- 
dren, and  breathes  even  in  the  vast  and  solemn 
edifice  where  they  still  follow  his  rule  and  wait 
for  his  coming,  keeping  their  watch  amidst  the 
snow-fields,  and  chaunting  matins  as  in  the  grand 
old  times  when  kings  and  warriors  knelt  for  the 
blessing  of  their  mitred  abbots. 

The  Salt  Mines  of  Wielicska  are  the  most  cele- 
brated in  the  world.  I  was  rather  nervous  at  the 
idea  of  being  shot  down  one  hundred  and  eighty 
metres  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  I 
advise  any  one  who  is  in  want  of  a  nerve  sensa- 
tion to  try  the  experiment.  We  were  first  given 
hideous  yellow  water-proofs  to  put  on  over  our 
clothes,  and  when  thus  equipped  we  looked  ghost- 
like enough  for  an  expedition  into  the  lower 
regions.  The  lift  went  very  smoothly,  and  landed 
us  after  a  five  minutes'  descent  in  a  vast  subter- 
ranean chamber,  like  a  chapel.  The  altar,  as  well 
as  an  immense  crucifix,  was  hewn  out  of  salt.  The 
salt  itself  was  a  great  disappointment  to  us.  Like 
most  persons  who  have  never  been  in  a  salt  mine, 
we  expected  that  the  walls  would  be  white  and 
crystal-like,  whereas  the  chapel  looked  grey  and 
muddy ;  but  when  the  torch-bearers  placed  lights 
behind  the  statues  we  saw  they  were  transparent. 
On  leaving  the  chapel  we  walked  through  long, 
low,  and  narrow  galleries,  till  we  reached  what 
is  called  the  hall-room ;  the  lustre,  in  salt,  of 
course,  was  lighted,  and  an  invisible  orchestra 
struck  up  Austrian  airs. 

A  little  farther  on  we  came  to  a  staircase  which 
led  us  down  into  vast  galleries,  the  vaulted  roofs 
and  walls  of  which  were  lighted  up  by  white  and 
red  Bengal  fire.  The  effect  was  magical,  par- 
ticularly as  this  part  of  the  mine  having  been 
lately  worked  the  walls  flashed  and  sparkled  like 
precious  stones.  We  stepped  into  a  tiny  railway, 
drawn  by  a  stout  horse,  that  had  been  nine  years 
in  the  mine,  and  looked  none  the  worse  for  his 
lengthened  sojourn  underground.  In  about  ten 
minutes  we  were  drawn  up  at  what  looked  ex- 
actly like  a  railway  station  ;  here  we  found  wait- 
ing for  us  a  lunch,  to  which  we  did  ample  justice,  as 
we  had  begun  to  feel  tired,  and  chilly  too,  owing 
to  the  damp  atmosphere.  Having  refreshed  our- 
selves, we  re-entered  our  liliputian  train,  which,  in 
a  few  minutes  conveyed  us  to  the  lake,  where  a 
ferry-boat  was  waiting  to  take  us  across.  As  we  sat 
listening  to  the  strains  of  the  band,  and  watching 
the  weird  and  fantastic  effects  of  the  Bengal  lights, 
this  time  red,  we  fancied  ourselves  in  one  of  Ali 
Baba's  magic  caverns. 

The  lake  was  like  a  mirror,  and  perfectly  black  : 
the  water  is  so  buoyant  from  the  salt,  one  could 
not  be  drowned,  though  it  is  twelve  feet  deep. 
Stepping  out  of  the  boat,  we  found  ourselves  on  a 


platform  where  we  were  directed  to  stand  for  a 
moment.  Th6  director  of  the  mine  gave  warning 
that  they  were  going  to  fire  a  cannon,  to  let  us 
hear  the  echo,  which  reverberated  like  thunder 
through  the  mine.  As  the  echo  died  away  there 
became  audible  a  sound  like  a  plaintive  chaunt. 
We  could  not  see  whence  it  came,  but  presently 
we  discovered  half-way  up  the  lofty  cavern  a 
basket  ascending  bird-like.  In  it  were  seated 
three  men  entoning  a  "  supplication,"  a  dirge-like 
prayer  which  is  generally  sung  in  the  churches- 
before  Mass.  We  stood  spell-bound,  holding  our 
breath,  as  we  looked  up  the  immense  height,  and 
watched  the  basket  and  its  living  freight  go 
higher  and  higher,  until  we  lost  sight  of  it  in  the 
crest  and  overhanging  blocks  of  salt.  The  thrill- 
ing and  weird-like  effect  was  increased  by  the 
torches  which  the  singers  held  in  their  hands,  and 
which  they  shook  out  from  time  to  time,  and  sent 
down  a  message  to  us  in  a  shower  of  sparks. 
We  all  remained  silent  for  a  few  moments,  and 
were  rudely  awakened  from  our  dream-land  by 
the  crash  and  rattle  of  fire-works,  a  brilliant  epi- 
sode which  closed  our  visit  to  the  mines. 

Enfant  de  Marie. 


Catholic  Notes. 


The  Divina  Commedia  of  Dante  is  shortly" 

to  appear  in  modern  Greek.  The  author  of  the 
translation  is  Musurus  Pacha,  Turkish  ambassador 
at  London. 

The  mother  of  Stanley,  the  famous  African: 

explorer,  it  is  said,  is  an  inmate  of  the  Home  of 
the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor  in  Baltimore.  Her 
son  refuses  to  recognize  or  support  her. 

A  young  man  of  Wackew,  Belgium,  who 

had  maliciously  interrupted  a  Jubilee  sermon,  soon 
afterwards  swallowed,  by  mistake,  half  a  glass  of 
vitriol,  and  died  after  hours  of  dreadful  suffering., 
He  declared  that  his  death  was  a  punishment  from 
Heaven. 

The  Duchess  of  Galliera,  nee  de  Brignoles- 

Sales,  has  just  decided  that  two-thirds  of  her  rev- 
enue from  the  domain  of  Groppoli,  which  was 
formerly  a  marquisate  in  the  family  of  Brignoles- 
Sales,  shall  in  future  be  annually  devoted  to 
Peter-Pence. 

Four  Sisters  of  the  Franciscan  Order  lately 

left  Liverpool  to  take  charge  of  a  Foundling  Asy- 
lum for  colored  children  in  Baltimore.  The  Sisters 
will  also  aid  in  teaching  the  colored  children.  It 
is  expected  that  other  Sisters  of  the  same  Order 
will  soon  come  to  Baltimore. 

— A  cable  dispatch  from  Eome  to  the  New  York 
Freeman's  Journal  announces  the  appointment  of 
Very  Eev.  Nicholas  Gallagher,  Vicar  General  of 
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the  diocese  of  Columbus,  as  Bishop  of  a  see  in  par - 
tibus  injidelium  and  administrator  in  temporals 
and  spirituals  of  the  see  of  Galveston. 

It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  we  chronicle 

the  death  of  that  eminent  Professor  of  Moral  The- 
ology the  Rev.  Father  Ballerini,  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus.  He  was  author  of  the  Sijlloge,  a  collec- 
tion of  monuments  relative  to  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  and  he  also  edited  an  edition  of  Gury's 
Moral  Theology,  to  which  he  added  valuable  notes. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Sullivan  announces  that  he  will 

not  be  able  on  account  of  the  numerous  demands 
•on  his  time  to  write  the  life  of  the  late  Arch- 
bishop McHale.  This  announcement  has  been  re- 
ceived with  much  regret  by  the  friends  and  ad- 
mirers of  the  great  ecclesiastic,  for  it  is  believed 
that  few  persons  are  better  qualified  for  such  a 
task  than  Mr.  Sullivan. 

The  Holy  Father  has  sent  a  precious  cameo 

and  beautiful  letter  to  the  lady  who  at  the  recent 
Teachers'  Congress  in  Milan  had  the  courage  to 
protest  against  an  atheistical  speech  delivered  by 
Baccelli,  the  Minister  of  Education,  and  to  main- 
tain the  necessity  of  religious  instruction  in  the 
schools.  The  lady's  name  is  Angiola  Casaro  ;  she  is 
a  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  Milan. 

Windhorst    said  recently  in  the  German 

Eeichstag  :  "  The  entire  sixteen  millions  of  German 
Catholics  will  hang  together  in  a  solid  and  un- 
broken phalanx,  until  they  have  secured  at  last 
their  just  demand,  freedom  for  their  Church.  In 
any  case,  such  a  serried  phalanx  is  strong  enough 
to  maintain  a  passive  resistance.  It  is  a  tower  that 
no  siege  can  overthrow,  and  engineers  will  specu- 
late in  vain  on  its  fall." 

The  following  recently-deceased  priests  are 

recommended  to  the  prayers  of  the  readers  of 
The  "Ave  Makia"  :  the  Rev.  Cornelius  J.  Cronin, 
rector  of  St.  Luke's  Church,  Westboro,  Mass. ;  the 
Rev.  Felix  Dombrowskey,  formerly  of  Beaver  Dam, 
Wis.;  and  the  Rev.  Joseph  Walun,  rector  of  St. 
Peter's  Church,  Stearns  Point,  Wis.,  who  was  a 
native  of  Poland  and  one  of  the  exiles  of  the  Prus- 
sian Culturkampf. 

Sir    Moses  Montefiore,  a  wealthy  English 

Hebrew,  some  time  ago  sent  his  check  for  $500  to 
a  friend  in  Boston,  requesting  him  to  distribute  the 
money  among  charities  of  the  city  in  memory  of 
President  Garfield.  This  reminds  us  of  the  beauti- 
ful custom  of  the  ages  of  faith,— one  that  has  all 
but  vanished,— of  performing  acts  of  charity  for  the 
benefit  of  the  dead,  and  as  an  expression  of  grati- 
tude to  God  for  particular  graces  and  favors. 

Mr.  Bernard  P.  Murray,  M.  A.,  a  brother 

of  Dr.  John  O'Kane  Murray,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,was 
lately  elevated  to  the  priesthood.  He  is  attached 
to  the  archdiocese  of  Chicago.  Rev.  Mr.  Murray 
is  a  graduate  of  St.  John's  College,  Fordham.  He 
completed  his  theological  course  not,  long  since,  at 


the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  Baltimore.  A  gifted 
and  promising  young  ecclesiastic,  we  hope  he  may 
be  spared  for  many  years'  service  to  the  sacred 
ministry.  :^ 

The  recent  appointment  of  the  Rev.  Father 

Coleridge,  brother  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the 
English  Common  Pleas,  as  rector  of  the  Jesuit 
Church  in  Farm  Street,  London,  has  brought  to 
mind  how  a  large  number  of  priests  in  England 
were  formerly  clergymen  of  the  Established 
Church.  Father  Coleridge  himself  was  for  many 
years  a  Fellow  of  Balliol,  and  had  received  dea- 
con's orders  before  "  going  over  to  Rome."  At 
the  Brompton  Oratory,  out  of  eighteen  priests 
twelve  were  at  one  time  of  their  lives  either 
clergymen  or  prominent  laymen  of  the  Estab- 
lishment; and  of  the  twenty-one  Oblates  of  St. 
Charles,  in  Bayswater,  more  than  half  were  at  one 
time  Protestants. 

A  subscriber,  much  troubled,  sends  us  two 

extracts  from  the  Christian  World,  an  obscure 
sheet  published,  it  would  seem,  at  Dayton,  Ohio. 
The  article  "Roman  Catholicism"  is  not  worth 
comment ;  it  consists  pf  the  usual  farrago  of  lies 
and  abuse  in  which  wrangling  sectarian  igno- 
rance delights.  The  other  extract,  "A  Priest's 
Renunciation  of  Rome,"  shows  its  rascality  on  its 
face.  The  so-called  priest  "  de  Calvello,"  claims  to 
be  of  St.  Anne,  Kankakee  Co.,  111.,  yet  addresses 
his  "renunciation"  to  Archbishop  Purcell,  the 
head  of  a  totally  different  Province  ;  further,  en- 
titles the  Archbishop  "  Right  Reverend."  Cal- 
vello never  was  a  priest.  Our  correspondent  need 
not  bother  her  head  about  such  trash. — Catholic 
Universe. 

"A  Protestant  minister  rather  on  the  sly 

admitted  that  he  did  not  consider  his  creed  well 
grounded,  yet  there  were  eight  reasons  why  he 
could  not  join  the  old  Church,  the  Church  of  un- 
broken chain:  'a  wife  and  seven  children.'" — 
North-  Western  Chronicle.  Anent  which  the  Cath- 
olic Telegraph  says:  "Let  him  come  over,  bring- 
ing his  impedimenta  with  him.  We  have  known 
hundreds  of  converts  whose  conversion  cost  them 
dearly,  but  none  who  were  reduced  to  absolute 
want  thereby.  We  never  saw  the  seed  of  the 
Faithful  begging  their  bread.  The  Head  of  the 
Church  has  said:  '  I  am  the  Bread  of  life;  he  that 
Cometh  to  Me  shall  never  hunger,  and  he  that  be- 
lieveth  in  Me  shall  not  thirst.'  These  are,  liter- 
ally, as  well  as  figuratively,  words  of  truth." 

The  conquest  of  Algeria  by  the  French  in 

1830  restored  to  Christianity  that  portion  of  Af- 
rican soil  but  the  authorities,  fearing  by  an  ap- 
pearance of  proselytism  to  excite  Mussulman  hos- 
tility, permitted  no  missionary  enterprises.  But 
in  1868  occurred  a  famine  which  destroyed  in 
some  districts  of  Algeria  a  fifth  of  the  population, 
and  left  thousands  of  native  children  in  utter  des- 
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titution.  The  Archbishop  of  Algiers  then  sent 
-out  priests  and  nuns  to  bring  these  little  unfortu- 
nates to  his  palace.  They  came  in  lively  terror, 
under  the  painful  impression  that  Christians  were, 
like  the  ogre  in  Jack  the  Giant-Killer,  particu- 
larly fond  of  the  blood  of  young  children.  These 
apprehensions  were  soon  agreeably  dispelled,  and 
now  those  9,000  children  are  growing  up  in  estab- 
lishments formed  especially  for  them  in  the  vil- 
lages of  St.  Cyprian  and  St.  Monica,  on  the  rail- 
road line  between  Algiers  and  Oran,  the  same 
route  which  was  once  the  road  from  Carthage  to 
the  pillars  of  Hercules.  Archbishop  Lavigerie 
has  further  extended  Christianity  among  the 
Arabs  by  means  of  medical  missionaries.  It  is  the 
rule  of  the  order  of  Algerian  missionaries  to  tend 
with  their  own  hands  all  the  sick  who  come  to 
them.  Their  fame  extended  through  the  back 
country,  and,  by  the  aid  of  Gen.  Wolff,  comman- 
dant of  the  miliary  division  of  Algiers,  who  had  at 
his  disposal  a  large  fund  destined  for  charities 
-among  the  natives,  the  Archbishop  was  enabled 
^to  raise  in  the  village  of  St.  Cyprian  a  hospital 
r>vhere  natives  are  gratuitously  attended. 

The  Family's  Defender,  a  publication  de- 

'vot^d  to  the  educational  reform,  which  is  ably 
'edited  by  Mr.  Zach.  Montgomery,  furnishes  the 
following  happy  illustrations  of  how  evil  com- 
munications corrupt  good  manners :  "  A  few 
evenings  ago,  while  making  the  voyage  by  the 
focean  steamer  Ancon  from  the  city  of  San  Diego 
to  San  Francisco,  we  chanced  to  engage  in  con- 
versation with  Dr.  M.  touching  our  favorite 
theme,  the  'educational  question.  Our  conversa- 
tion had  not  proceeded  far  when  we  observed 
^hat  a  small  group  of  ladies  sitting  near  by, 
having  themselves  evidently  become  interested  in 
the  subject,  were  discussing  quite  earnestly  the 
demerits  of  our  State  school  system,  especially 
that  feature  of  it  which  brings  good  and  virtuous 
-children  into  close  contact  with  the  low  and  the 
vile.  During  a  lull  in  the  conversation  between 
Dr.  M.  and  ourself  we  heard  one  of  the  ladies  il- 
lustrating her  views  on  that  branch  of  the  subject 
by  using  the  following  beautiful  simile,  which 
'deserves  to  be  written  in  letters  of  gold.  Said  she, 
"  If  you  put  into  your  pocket  two  pieces  of  coin, 
the  one  being  of  copper  and  the  other  of  silver, 
■and  if,  after  carrying  them  together  for  a  few  days, 
3''0u  examine  them,  you.  will  find  that  your  silver 
coin  will  be  badly  tarnished,  while  the  copper  will 
be  no  brighter  than  it  was  before."  That  lady 
was  a  stranger  to  us.  We  know  neither  her  creed 
nor  her  country,  but  that  she  was  perfectly  sound 
•on  the  main  question  we  have  not  the  slightest 
•doubt.  If  parents  everywhere  would  only  think 
•of  this  simile,  and  learn  a  lesson  therefrom,  what  a 
blessing  it  would  be  for  themselves,  their  children, 
and  their  country  ! " 


New  Publications. 


South  Sea  Sketches.    By  Mrs.  Madeleine  Vinton 
Dahlgren.    Boston  :  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.    1881. 

This  charming  narrative  of  life  on  the  Pacific 
coast  of  South  America  has  all  the  novelty  be- 
longing to  life  on  another  continent.  Indeed,  we 
are  more  familiar  with  European  or  Asiatic  life 
than  with  the  South  American,  so  few  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  write  about  it,  yet  Mrs.  Dahl- 
gren  has  done  so  with  a  freshness  which  makes 
one  feel  that  she  was  happy  in  doing  it.  Thus 
an  atmosphere  of  happiness,  rare  in  these  days, 
pervades  the  whole  book  ;  and  also  with  a  variety 
of  coloring  and  description  which  comes  only  from 
sketches  made  on  the  spot.  Besides  the  interest 
for  the  general  reader,  it  has  an  added  one  for 
Americans,  as  giving  a  delightful  episode  in  the 
life  of  one  of  her  great  naval  commanders,  Ad- 
miral Dahlgren  ;  while  to  the  Catholic  reader,  it 
offers  an  intelligent  view  of  South- American  soci- 
ety, and  of  the  Church  in  South  America,  such  as 
none  but  a .  Catholic  could  give.  One  of  the 
specially  interesting  chapters  in  the  book  is  de- 
voted to  an  account  of  Mrs.  Dahlgren's  visit  to  the 
room  once  occupied  by  St.  Rose  of  Lima,  the  only 
canonized  saint  of  America. 


Obituary. 

MRS.   I.   P.    JENKS. 

The  death  of  this  estimable  Catholic  lady  oc- 
curred on  the  14th  ult.,  at  the  residence  of  her 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  O'Hagan,  Renovo, 
Pa.  Mrs.  Jenks  was  a  lady  of  rare  qualities  of 
mind  and  of  noble  Christian  character,  and  her 
death  at  such  an  early  age — she  had  scarcely 
passed  her  thirtieth  year — has  deprived  society 
of  a  shining  light  of  true  womanhood  which 
it  was  hoped  would  brighten  the  path  of  life  for 
many  years.  The  virtues  of  the  lamented  de- 
ceased had  won  for  her  hosts  of  friends,  in  various 
parts  of  the  State,  who  sincerely  mourn  her.  The 
large  concourse  attending  her  funeral  showed  the 
high  appreciation  in  which  she  was  held  by  the 
people  of  Renovo. 

Mrs.  Jenks  was  a  sister  of  Mr.  John  O'Hagan, 
of  the  Philadelphia  and  Erie  Railroad  shops,  of 
Mr.  James  O'Hagan,  a  worthy  and  prominent 
citizen  of  Renovo,  and  of  Mrs.  Eugene  Metz  and 
Mrs.  Captain  Magraw.  She  was  born  in  Blair 
County  on  the  28th  of  May,  1851. 

The  aged  parents  and  other  relatives  of  Mrs, 
Jenks,  have  the  warmest  sympathy  of  her  numer- 
ous friends  and  acquaintances,  whose  prayers  will 
not  be  withheld  that  she  may  soon  be  admitted  to 
the  enjoyment  of  eternal  rest. 
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youth's  Department 


Snow-Birds'  Song. 

Tl  I HILST  the  joyous  chime-bells  ring, 
>A<^  I  can  hear  the  snow-birds  sing 
To  the  little  new-born  king  : 
'  Rock  the  New  Year,  to  and  fro, 
'Neath  the  coverlet  of  snow  ; 

Eock  the  baby-year. 
Let  us  sing  to  give  him  cheer. 
Sing  with  voices  soft  and  low. 
Let  us  lull  the  babe  to  rest. 
On  the  great  Earth's  throbbing  breast, 
With  a  tuneful  lullaby 

Wild  and  sweet. 
That  will  make  the  hours  fly, 

Fly  with  winged  feet. 

Swiftly  to  the  Spring, 
When  the  sun  with  warmer  beams 
Wakes  the  flowers  and  the  streams. 
Let  us  sing  !  Ah,  let  us  sing  ! 
To  our  little  new-born  king." 


The  Hermit's  PilL 


BY    THE   AUTnOR  OP    "TTBORNE.' 


N  a  certain  part  of  Sicily  lived 
a  peasant  named  Gennaro.  He 
.j^  had  a  good  wife,  and  yet  he  was 
^  was  not  happy.  His  one  great 
weakness  was  for  drink,  and  the 
^  country  wine  that  he  indulged  in 
had  such  an  effect  on  his  brain 
that  when  under  its  influence  he  was 
like  a  madman,  and  his  poor  wife 
came  in  for  very  hard  usage.  The  fit  over, 
Gennaro  was  full  of  repentance — he  would 
throw  himself  at  Carmela's  feet  and  entreat 
pardon. 

A  scene  of  this  sort  was  passing,  one  day, 
when  the  parish  priest  happened  to  call. 
"  What  is  the  matter  here,"  said  he. 

"Oh,"  sobbed  Gennaro,  "I  am  the  worst 
wretch  that  ever  lived.  I  am  a  monster,  a  tiger, 
a  serpent,  a  crocodile,  a  demon — I  am  under  a 
curse  when  I  am  drunk  ;  I  become  a  perfect 
brute,  and  beat  my  poor  Carmela,  who  is  an 
angel — yes,  an  archangel.  But  what  can  I 
do  ?  I  can't  help  it ;  I  can't  cure  myself ;  I  am 


"  Oh,  no,  no,  Gennaro,"  said  the  priest ;  "you 
can  be  cured  if  you  really  wish  it." 

"  Wish  it ! "  cried  the  poor  fellow ;  "  I  do  wish 
it  with  all  my  heart.  I  would  give  my  two  ears, 
to  be  free." 

"You  need  not  go  so  far  as  that,  Gennaro. 
The  hermit  of  Salpenga,  Father  Polidoro,  has^ 
a  receipt,  I  am  told,  which  can  change  a  wolf 
into  a  lamb.  Therefore,  surely,  he  can  cure 
intemperance." 

"  I'll  go  to  him,  then,  sir,  this  minute,  and 
I'll  drink  every  drop  of  the  medicine  he  may 
give  me."     And  off  he  went. 

After  a  long  climb  of  three  hours  among 
the  hills,  he  arrived  at  the  hermitage  and 
knocked  at  the  door. 

"  Good  day,  Gennaro,"  said  the  hermit,  open- 
ing it. 

"  Why,  Father,  do  you  know  me  ?  " 

"Know  you,  and  who  does  not  know  the 
drunken  Gennaro,  and  the  poor  Carmela?" 

"  Oh,  Father,  it  is  too  true  :  I  am  a  miserable 
and  wicked  creature,  but  I  want  to  be  cured 
of  this  vile  habit,  and  our  parish  priest  says^ 
you  have  a  receipt  for  it." 

"  Oh,  that  is  what  you  want !  But  are  you  in 
earnest  ?  " 

"Indeed,  indeed  I  am.  Father.  The  very 
sight  of  you,  a  holy  hermit,  seems  to  be  work- 
ing a  change  in  me.  Oh,  now,  once  and  for- 
ever, I  never  will  drink  again." 

"  What  are  you  saying,  Gennaro  ?  " 

"  I  swear  I  will  never  drink  anything  but 
water." 

"  May  God  bless  you,  my  son  ;  but  you  really 
are  a  fool.  Never  drink  again  !  That  is  Satan 
himself  tempting  you  to  say  that." 

"  Impossible,  Father." 

"It  is  indeed,  and  he  is  laughing  in  his 
sleeve  at  your  oath.  Tell  me,  Gennaro,  how 
much  do  you  drink?  " 

"  Oh,  Father,  not  more  than  half  a  bottle  a 
day,  except — except — the  days  I  forget  my- 
self, and  then  it  is  two — three  bottles  at  a 
time,  sometimes  four,  and  then  my  head  is 
gone." 

"  Very  well,  my  son,  I  see  that  is  about  seven 
bottles  a  week;  that's  not  too  much — that  is 
very  moderate,  very  reasonable  ;  I  see  no  neces- 
sity for  lessening  it." 

"  Oh,  Father,  what  can  you  mean  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  think  it  is  a  proper  quantity  to- 
take,  and  you  ought  to  go  on  with  it — only — '* 

"  Only?  "  said  Gennaro,  eagerly. 
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"You  must  take  it  in  a  different  way. 
Wait  a  few  minutes." 

The  hermit  disappeared  behind  a  curtain, 
and  Gennaro  began  to  wonder  whether  he 
was  a  hermit  or  a  magician.  However,  Father 
Polidoro  soon  returned,  holding  in  one  hand 
an  empty  bottle,  in  the   other   a  little    bag. 

^'  Look  here,  Gennaro,"  said  the  hermit,  "  you 
will  fill  this  bottle  every  day  with  wine,  and 
drink  it  all ;  but  every  day  you  will  put  into 
the  bottle  one  of  these  pills,  and  don't  take 
them  out  if  they  don't  melt.  If  you  do  this 
faithfully  I  will  promise  you  a  complete  cure." 

"  Oh,  Father,  indeed  I  will  do  it  without  fail. 
But  these  pills  look  like  little  pebbles." 

"  Gennaro,  you  really  are  a  donkey  :  one 
would  think  you  imagined  this  bottle  was  just 
a  common  one,  like  any  other  ;  well,  think  so  if 
you  like,  but  come  back  to  me  in  three 
months'  time." 

Gennaro  went  home  and  faithfully  observed 
his  new  rule.  He  liked  it  exceedingly  at 
first.  One  pill  after  another  went  into  the 
bottle  and  none  ever  melted  or  gave  the  least 
taste  to  the  wine,  which  puzzled  Gennaro  more 
and  more.  But  one  day,  at  the  end  of  six 
weeks,  he  burst  out  laughing.  "Why,"  he 
cried,  "it  is  clear  now:  half  a  bottle  of  pills 
and  half  a  bottle  of  wine  make  one  bottle." 

However,  he  went  steadily  on,  and  at  the 
end  of  three  months  the  bottle  was  full  of 
pills  ;  but  Gennaro,  who  had  been  drinking 
less  and  less  of  wine,  was  contented  to  do  with- 
out it.     He  was  cured. 

"What  do  I  not  owe  you,  Reverend  Fa- 
ther ! "  said  he  to  the  hermit. 

"  You  owe  me,  my  son,  exactly  one  hundred 
Ave  Marias,  for  you  have  had  one  hundred 
pills,  but  in  return  I  will  give  you  the  bottle 
and  its  contents." 

However,  Gennaro  did  not  need  this  souve- 
nir ;  he  kept  to  his  good  habits  ;  but  Carmela 
hung  up  the  bottle  as  a  kind  of  relic,  and  kept 
it  always  ornamented  with  fresh  red  ribbons. 


Wear  your  own  colors  in  spite  of  wind  and 
weather,  storm  and  sunshine.  It  costs  the 
irresolute  and  vacillating  ten  times  the  trouble 
to  wind  and  twist  and  shuffle,  than  honest, 
manly  independence  to  stand  its  ground. 

It  is  said  that  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  wore  a 
medal  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  all  through  the 
war. 


The  Jiing'  and  the  Bird. 


fore- 
none 

thus 
they 


A    STOKY    FROM    THE    DANISH. 

•NE  afternoon  the  good  King 
Rhoud  went  to  take  his  custom- 
ary walk  in  the  wood  of  Ledre, 
with  his  friend,  Earl  Reign, 
who  was  very  much  alarmed 
about  the  dangerous  enemies  that 
were  daily  multiplying  themselves 
in  the  king's  own  palace.  He  urged 
the  king  to  send  immediately  away 
from  his  household  anyone  whom  he  sus- 
pected of  being  treacherous  or  untrustworthy. 

"Nobody  can  escape  the  will  of  Heaven," 
said  the  king.  "  Malice  and  wickedness  have 
very  long  arms,  and  they  can  reach  into  the 
most  hidden  corners." 

"  I  admire  your  brave  trust  in  Providence," 
said  Reign,  "  but  were  I  in  your  place,  I  should 
not  have  a  moment's  rest." 

"With  <tio  protection  but  our  own 
thought,"  said  the  king,  "we  should 
of  us  be  safe  long." 

As  they  were   walking   and  talking 
earnestly  through  the  beautiful  woods, 
heard  something  scream  most  piteously  in  a 
tree. 

"  It  is  only  a  little  bird,"  said  Earl  Reign,  in 
reply  to  a  question  from  the  king. 

"  It  does  not  sing,  it  screams,'"*  said  the  king. 
"  The  poor  thing  is  in  some  trouble." 

"  Let  it  scream,"  said  Reign  ;  "just  now  we 
have  more  important  things  to  think  about 
than  a  little  bird  up  in  a  tree." 

"  The  nearest  duty  first,"  said  the  king ; 
"  there  is  nothing  that  is  more  important  just 
now,"  and  he  looked  up  into  the  tree. 

"It  is  impossible  to  rescue  the  bird,"  said 
Reign  ;   "  for  it's  too  high  up." 

"  In  the  Isle  of  Vifilis  I  learned  to  climb  a 
tree,  and  I  am  not  so  old  that  I  have  forgotten 
it." 

"But  if  you  should  fall  and  get  killed,  it 
would  be  a  shame  to  have  it  said  that  our  king 
•lost  his  life  for  a  bird." 

"  Many  have  lost  it  for  less,"  said  the  king, 
as  he  prepared  to  climb  the  tree. 

So  the  strong,  square  shoulders  of  the  Earl 
helped  to  lift  the  slender  and  agile  king  up  the 
trunk,  and  from  there  he  climbed  to  the  up- 
permost branch.  He  came  down  safely,  with 
a  little  goldfinch  in  his  hand.    It  had  caught 
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its  little  leg  in  a  narrow  crevice  of  the  wood, 
and  could  not  fly  away. 

"It  shall  be  my  adopted  child,"  said  the 
king,  tenderly  stroking  its  feathers,  ''  and  the 
companion  of  my  little  Agnar." 

He  took  the  bird  home,  and  had  a  beautiful 
cage  made  for  it. 

"How  childish  the  king  has  become  ! "  said 
one  of  his  most  faithful  warriors,  who  disap- 
proved of  his  giving  any  time  or  thought  to 
so  small  a  thing  as  a  bird. 

"  At  the  moment  when  war  is  at  the  door," 
said  another,  "he  finds  time  to  rescue  a  little 
bird,  and  takes  care  of  it  himself." 

"  Poor  Rhoud  ! "  said  all  the  warriors,  "  he 
will  fall  a  victim  to  the  vengeance  of  the  con- 
spirators." 

One  day  while  the  king  was  out  hunting 
with  his  men,  an  oaken  plank  was  loosened  in 
the  ceiling  of  the  king's  bed-chamber,  just  over 
his  head,  by  those  who  had  conspired  against 
his  life,  and  by  some  ingenious  contrivance 
they  had  made  it  keep  its  place  until  some  one 
could  lower  it  down  from  the  second  story, 
with  a  rope,  and  let  it  fall.  The  king  could 
thus  be  killed  upon  his  couch,  and  the  occur- 
rence would  be  thought  to  be  a  terrible  acci- 
dent. People  would  say  that  the  ceiling  was 
weak  over  his  head,  and  had  fallen  in  the 
night. 

The  king  returned  late  at  night,  weary  and 
tired,  and  went  to  bed.  He  was  soon  sound 
asleep,  and  he  probably  would  never  have  risen 
again  had  not  the  little  bird,  by  its  screaming, 
suddenly  awakened  him.  He  sat  up  in  bed, 
and,  collecting  his  thoughts,  perceived  imme- 
diately that  he  had  forgotten  to  give  the  poor 
little  creature  food  that  day.  He  sprang  from 
his  couch,  saying,  "0  thou  poor  little  creat- 
ure, did  I  save  thy  life  only  to  let  thee  per- 
ish !"  With  these  words  he  poured  water 
into  the  little  glass  and  put  grain  into  the  lit- 
tle box. 

Just  then  the  plank  fell  from  the  ceiling, 
with  a  tremendous  noise,  and,  striking  the  bed, 
crushed  it  to  the  floor. 

There  was  a  great  commotion  in  the  palace 
yard ;  the  warriors  awoke  and  seized  their 
swords,  the  frightened  servants  rushed  in  with 
their  torches  shaking  in  their  trembling 
hands.  "  The  king  is  killed  ! "  they  cried  ; 
"  King  Rhoud  is  killed !  King  Rhoud  is 
crushed  to  pieces  ! " 

But  there  stood  the  king,  unhurt  and  smil- 


ing, with  the  bird-cage  in  his  hand,  and  he 
cried  out  to  them  : — 

"  Do  not  fear,  my  friends  :  Grod  has  kept  His 
hand  over  me." 

When  Earl  Reign  had  learned  how  the 
plank  had  fallen,  and  what  had  saved  the  king, 
he  stood  for  a  long  time  speechless.  Then 
fixing  his  ej'es  on  the  king,  he  said,  "  I  shall 
never  again  doubt  a  Divine  Providence." 

Rhoud,  smiling,  answered: — 

"  Then  you  see.  Reign,  one  should  not  scorn 
little  folks.  Can  a  king  save  a  bird  ?  Then, 
a  bird  can  also  save  a  kinff  ! " 


A  Legend  of  St.  Christopher. 


After  St.  Christopher's  conversion  he  re- 
inained  a  ferryman,  and  one  day  he  carried 
over  our  Lord  and  the  twelve  Apostles,  one  by 
one,  across  a  river.  When  all  were  safely 
landed,  our  Lord  bade  him  choose  his  reward. 

"  Grrant,  Lord,"  said  he,  "  that  what  I  wish 
for  may  jump  into  my  sack." 

Our  Lord  answered :  "  I  grant  it,  but  do 
thou  never  wish  for  gold." 

"  No,  Lord,"  said  Christopher,  "  I  will  not." 
So  for  a  long  time  things  went  well. 

He  wished  for  flour,  vegetables  and  things  of 
that  sort,  and  gave  all  he  got  to  the  poor  ; 
but  alas  !  one  day  he  went  into  the  town 
and  he  saw  heaps  of  gold  at  the  money- 
changer's, then  a  whisper  was  breathed  into 
his  ear  :  "What  good  you  could  do  with  all 
that  gold  !  "  Christopher  forgot  his  promise, 
and  wished  for  the  gold  ;  and  immediately  his 
sack  was  filled.  But  alas  !  its  contents  were 
no  longer  given  to  the  poor  ;  but  spent  prin- 
cipally on  himself. 

Shortly  after  that  Christopher  repented  of  his 
unfaithfulness  and  lived  a  very  holy  life,  and 
when  he  died  he  went  to  the  gates  of  heaven. 
But  St.  Peter  would  not  open  them.  "  No," 
he  said,  "  you  broke  your  promise  about  that 
sack." 

Presently  Christopher  heard  strains  of  music, 
beautiful  beyond  words  to  describe.  "Oh, 
St.  Peter!"  he  said,  "only  open  the  door  a 
little  bit,  that  I  may  hear  that  enchanting 
music."  So  St.  Peter  opened  the  golden  doors 
of  heaven  a  few  inches.  Then  Christopher 
rolled  up  his  sack,  threw  it  in,  and  said  :  "  I 
wish  myself  in  my  sack."  That  is  how  St, 
Christopher  got  into  heaven. 


Confraternity  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception (or  of  Oar  Lady  of  Lourdes). 

All  communications  in  reference  to  the  Conf rater - 
nitif  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  should  he  addressed 
to  Rev.  A.  Granger,  C.  S.  C,  Notre  Dame,  Ind.  This 
Bulletin  is  entirely  under  his  direction. 

Report  for  the  Week  Ending  Wednesday,  De- 
cember 21st. 
The  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
fraternity are  earnestly  requested  in  favor  of  the 
following  petitions  :  Conversion  to  the  Faith  for 
21  persons, — return  to  the  faith  for  10  persons, — 
change  of  life  for  25  persons, — spiritual  and  tem po- 
lar favors  for  8  persons, — recovery  of  health  for  5 
persons,  and  3  families  ;  of  sight  for  3  persons, — em- 
ployment for  8  persons  and  4  families, — grace 
of  a  happy  death  for  3  persons, — success  in  a  state 
of  life  for  2  persons,  in  studies  for  5  persons,  in 
various  undertakings  for  3  persons, — temporal  ne- 
cessities for  3  families  and  several  persons, — spec- 
ial graces  for  8  persons.  Also  25  particular  inten- 
tions, and  a  number  of  thanksgivings  for  favors 
received. 

FAVORS    OBTAINED. 

It  has  been  our  happiness  this  year,  to  record 
many  wonderful  favors  bestowed  by  our  Blessed 
Mother  on  her  devoted  clients,  both  in  this  country 
and  abroad.  Several  members  of  the  Confraternity 
in  honor  of  her  Immaculate  Conception  have  found 
relief  in  their  bodily  ailments  by  the  invocation 
of  her  name  and  the  use  of  the  miraculous  water 
of  Lourdes.  But  a  greater  number  still,  we  con- 
fidently believe,  have  obtained  favors  which  they 
alone  could  record,  for  they  are  spiritual  and  secret 
operations  of  divine  grace  wrought  in  their 
hearts.  But  either  public  or  hidden,  they  are  evi- 
dent tokens  of.  Mary's  protection,  and  ought  to 
elicit  sincere  and  lively  thanks  from  our  hearts, 
and  excite  in  us  sentiments  of  increased  confidence 
and  love,  for  the  past  is  a  guarantee  for  the  future, 
provided  our  hearts  be  not  ungrateful  and  con- 
tinue to  be  open  to  the  impression  of  divine 
grace.  God,  indeed,  has  no  need  of  us,  but  yet 
His  justice  requires  from  us  a  proper  acknowledg- 
ment of  His  gifts,  and  He  generally  measures  His 
favors  by  our  gratitude  and  our  desire  to  receive 
them.  To  a  certain  degree,  therefore,  we  are  the 
arbiters  of  divi-ne  favors. 

Let  us  be  grateful  for  any  favor  we  receive. 
Let  us  feel  a  craving  for  new  blessings,  and  the 
channel  of  divine  mercy  will  be  opened  to  us, 
and  floods  of  grace  will  flow  in  our  hearts.  These 
are  the  sentiments  with  which  we  may  properly 
close  this  present  year,  and  secure  another  one  of 
equal  usefulness  and  blessings.  We  have  heard 
the  angels  singing  this  beautiful  canticle  :  "  Glory 
be  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace  to 
men  of  good  will,"  here  we  see  traced  out  before 


us  the  way  we  have  to  follow  as  children  of  God 
and  disciples  of  Christ.  We  must  glorify  God  by 
an  humble  and  a  sincere  acknowledgment  of  His 
gifts.  " I  the  Lord,"  says  God,  "this  is  My  name  : 
I  will  not  give  My  glory  to  another  (Isa.,  xlii,  8.) 
And  we  must  be  men  of  good  will  by  faithfully 
corresponding  with  His  grace  and  striving  to 
imitate  the  Divine  Child,  the  Incarnate  Word. 

But  this  great  work  cannnot  be  accomplished  in 
us  without  a  special  grace.  We  must,  therefore, 
earnestly  solicit  the  intercession  of  her  who  is  the 
channel  of  divine  grace,  the  chosen  instrument  of 
G  od's  mercy.  We  must  implore  the  powerful  in- 
tercession of  our  Heavenly  Mother.  Oh !  how 
willingly  she  will  present  our  petitions  to  God  ! 
How  happy  she  will  feel  to  see  us  anxious  to  imi- 
tate the  virtues  of  her  Divine  Son,  to  be  like  Him- 
self meek  and  humble  of  heart,  patient  and  chari- 
table, pure  and  holy,  in  a  word,  worthy  children 
of  God,  and  true  disciples  of  Christ. 

OBITUARY. 

We  recommend  the  following  deceased  persons 
to  the  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Confrater- 
'nity  :  Sarah  Carragher,  Fall  River,  Mass.  John 
Callaghan,  Providence,  R.  I.  Thomas  and  Norre 
PiLON,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  who  lately  departed  this 
life.  Martha  Mary  McKenney,  who  died  a  pious 
death  Dec.  10,in  Brooklyn,  N..  Y.,  Mrs.  Mary  Keller 
Gray,  De  Witt,  Iowa,  who  slept  in  the  Lord  Dec. 
15th.  Mrs.  Catharine  Boyle,  Chester,  Pa.,  who 
went  to  her  reward  May  20th.  Mrs.  Dooley,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  who  entered  into  rest  Oct.  7th.  Peter 
Kennedy,  Caledonia,  Minn.,  who  slept  in  the  Lord 
some  weeks  past.  Mrs.  S.  C.  Healy,  Springfield, 
111.,  who  departed  this  life  Nov.  28th.  Mrs.  Ann 
Crane Y,  Allegheny  City,  Pa.,  who  rested  in  peace 
Dec.  1st.  Mr.  Murray,  Valley,  Cal.,  who  merited 
an  eternal  recompense  Dec.  12th.  And  others 
whose  names  have  not  been  given. 

May  their  souls,  and  all  the  souls  of  the  faithful 
departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God  rest  in  peace. 
A.  Granger,  C.  S.  C, 

Director  of  the  Confraternity. 


Child  of  poverty,  look  upon  your  Saviour  in  the 
manger,  and  be  comforted ;  for  the  King  of  glory  is 
your  companion,  your  equal  in  suff'ering.  Let  the 
rich  man  enjoy  his  wealth  ;  envy  him  not.  Sooner 
or  later  his  gold  will  turn  into  burning  coals,  while 
you  may  buy  eternal  peace  and  rest  with  your 
priceless  pearl  of  holy  poyerty.  Is  your  humble 
home  small  and  cheerless  ?  remember  that  your 
Saviour's '  stable  was  still  more  cold  and  dreary. 
Know  that  in  your  dying  hour  the  simple  home 
will  lighten  up  with  heaven's  dawning  glory  and 
expand  into  eternity,  whilst  the  palace  of  the  unre- 
pentant rich  man  will  shrink  into  a  loathsome  cell, 
whence  there  shall  be  no  escape  for  all  eternity.— 
Rev.  L.  C.  Businger. 
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NEW  YORK,  1882. 

Thb  Sun  for  1882  will  make  its  fifteenth  annual  re- 
volution  under  the  present  management,  saining,  as 
always,  for  all,  big  and  little,  mean  and  gracious,  con- 
tented and  unhappy,  Republican  and  Democratic,  de- 
praved and  virtuous,  intelligent  and  obtuse.  The 
Sun's  light  is  for  mankind  and  womankind  of  every 
sort ;  but  its  genial  warmth  is  for  the  good,  while  it 
pours  hot  discomfort  on  the  blistering  backs  of  the 
persistently  wicked. 

Thb  Sun  of  1868  was  a  newspaper  of  a  new  kind, 
it  discarded  many  of  the  forms,  and  a  multitude  of  the 
superfluous  words  and  phrases  of  ancient  Journalism' 
It  undertook  to  report  in  afresh,  succinct,  unconven- 
tional way  all  the  news  of  the  world,  omitting  no  event 
of  human  interest,  and  commenting  upon  affairs  with 
the  fearlessness  of  absolute  independence.  The  sue 
cess  of  this  experiment  was  the  success  of  Thb  Sun. 
It  effected  a  permanent  change  in  the  style  of  Ameri- 
can newspapers.  Every  important  journal  established 
in  this  country  in  the  dozen  years  past  has  been 
modelled  after  The  Sun.  Every  important  journal 
already  existing  has  been  modified  and  bettered  by  the 
force  of  the  The  Sun's  example. 

The  Sun  of  1882  will  be  the  same  outspoken,  truth- 
telling,  and  interesting  newspaper. 

By  a  liberal  use  of  the  means  which  an  abundant 
prosperity  affords,  we  shall  make  it  better  than  ever 
before. 

We  shall  print  all  the  news,  putting  it  into  readable 
shape,  and  measuring  its  importance,  not  by  the  tra- 
ditional yardstick,  but  by  its  real  interest  to  the  people. 
Distance  from  Printing  House  Square  is  not  the  first 
consideration  with  The  Sun.  Whenever  anything 
happens  worth  reporting  we  get  the  particulars,  whether 
It  happens  in  Brooklyn  or  in  Bokhara. 

In  politics  we  have  decided  opinions;  and  are  ac- 
customed to  express  them  in  language  that  can  beun- 
derstood.  We  say  what  we  think  about  men  and  events. 
That  habit  is  the  only  secret  of  The  Sun's  political 
cours  e. 

The  Weekly  Sun  gathers  into  eight  pages  the  best 
matter  of  the  seven  daily  issues.  An  Agricultural 
Department  of  unequelled  merit,  full  market  reports, 
and  a  liberal  proportion  of  literary,  scientific,  and 
domestic  intelligence  complete  Thb  Weekly  Sun, 
and  make  it  the  best  newspaper  for  the  farmer's  house- 
hold that  was  ever  printed. 

Who  does  not  know  and  read  and  like  The  Sunday 
Sun,  each  number  of  which  is  a  Golconda  of  interest- 
ing literature,  with  the  best  poetry  of  the  day,  prose 
every  line  worth  reading,  news,  humor-matter  eneough 
to  fill  a  good-sized  book,  and  Infinitely  more  varied 
and  entertaining  than  any  book,  big  or  little  ? 

If  our  idea  of  what  a  newspaper  should  be  pleases  you, 
send  for  The  Sun. 

Our  terms  are  as  follows: 

For  the  daily  Sun,  a  four-page  sheet  of  twenty-eight 
columns,  the  price  by  mail,  post  paid,  is  55  cents  a 
month,  or  $8.50  a  year ;  or,  including  the  Sunday 
paper,  an  eight-page  sheet  of  fifty-six  columns,  the 
price  is  65  cents  per  month,  or  ^7. 70  a  year^  no*>v 
age  paid. 

The  Sunday  edition  of  The  Sun  is  also  furnished 
separately  at  ^1,30  a  year,  postage  paid. 

The  price  of  the  Weekly  Sun,  eight  pages,  ^fty-six 
columns,  is  ^  1  a  year,  postage  paid.  For  clubs  of  ten 
sending  ^  l  O  we  will  send  an  extra  copy  free. 

Address  I.  W.ENGLAND, 
Publisher  of  The  Sun,  New  York  City. 
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In  Egypt. 


BY    WILLIAM   D.    KELLY. 


TpHE  road  is  long  that  from  Jerusalem 
*^    To  Egypt  leads  ;  from  continent  across 
To  continent :  the  isthmus  joining  them, 

Feels  the  blue  Mediterranean  toss 
Upon  its  northern  boundary  the  waves, 

Which  fret  because  their  watery  cannot  pour 
Their  volume  in  the  ruby  sea  that  laves 
Its  southern  shore. 

Yet,  in  midwinter,  went  there  long  ago 
Over  this  road  a  Mother  and  a  Child  ; 

Her  pace  that  weariness  at  times  made  slow, 
Quickened  when  in  her  face  the  Baby  smiled  : 

And  when  the  travellers  who  passed  their  way 
Observed  the  Infant,  in  a  fond  alarm 

She  pressed  It  to  her  breast  in  dread  lest  they 
Might  do  Him  harm. 

For  foes  had  He,  whose  hate  had  sacrificed 
What  baby-lads  the  Hebrew  Kachels  bore. 

In  fiendish  jealousy  ;  the  new-born  Christ 
Might  claim  the  Crown  the  Roman  tetrarch  wore ; 

And  lest  the  further  arts  they  should  employ 
To  move  a  fancied  rival  from  his  path, 

Might  reach  her  Child,  the  Mother  took  the  Boy 
And  fled  their  wrath. 

Betimes  they  rested  in  their  flight,  and  then 
The  birds  sang  sweetly  till  the  Baby  slept ; 

The  savage  fauna  flocked  from  wood  and  glen. 
To  share  the  vigils  which  His  Mother  kept : 

And  in  the  cities,  when  the  twain  appeared 
Within  the  gates  which  closed  each  Eastern  town. 

The  statues  that  idolatry  upreared. 
Fell  headlong  down. 

But  oh,  the  way  was  weary!  mile  on  mile 

It  led  them  over  unknown  hill  and  plain 
before  they  r§apjjed  tlie  cowtr^  wjiere  tte  Nile 


Enriches  all  the  vale  its  courses  drain  : 
Nor  even  there  obtained  they  fixed  abode, — 

So  great  the  Mother's  fears  of  Herod  were. 
She  thought  no  place  securer  than  the  road 
For  Hers  and  her. 

And  so  they  wandered  on  from  town  to  town. 
Months  grew  to  years,  and  years  went  by  apace  ; 

When  lo,  one  night,  an  angel  speeding  down 
From  Paradise,  came  to  their  resting  place  : 

And  paying  adoration  to  the  Child,  who  lay 
Within  His  Mother's  arms,  the  spirit  said  : 

"  To-morrow,  Virgin,  take  the  homeward  way  ; 
The  King  is  dead." 


The  Marriage  Ceremony  and  the  Nup- 
tial Mass. 

BY   THE  REV.   A.    A.    LAMBING. 


I. 

Who  can  express  the  happiness  of  that  marn'age 
which  the  Church  approves,  which  Sacrifice  [the  Mass] 
confirms,  and  which  blessings  seal, — angels  announce 
it,  and  the  Father  ratifies  ? — Tertiillian. 

|HE  end  which  I  propose  to  myself  in 
the  present  essay  is  an  explanation  of 
the  marriage  ceremony  and  the  nuptial 
Mass,  so  that  the  reader  may  better  understand 
them ;  may  learn  more  clearly  their  beauty, 
appropriateness,  and  the  graces  which  they 
convey  to  the  souls  of  those  who  worthily  par- 
ticipate in  them, — and  may  conceive  by  this 
means  a  greater  reverence  and  love  for  them. 
The  mystic  ceremonies  of  religion  are  not  so 
attractive  to  the  minds  of  many  Christians  in 
this  material  age  as  they  should  be,  and  are 
not  sufficiently  studied  by  them ;  and  hence 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  many  persons 
make  little  account  of  neglecting  or  dispeu- 
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sing  with  those  sacred  rites  and  fountains  of 
grace  which  the  Church  has  prepared  for 
those  who  are  about  to  enter  the  married 
state.  Yet,  considered  merely  from  a  natural 
point  of  view,  and  altogether  apart  from  the 
importance  which  faith  teaches  man  to  attach 
to  it,  it  is  a  matter  demanding  the  most  seri- 
ous reflection.  The  intimate  and  life-long  as- 
sociation of  one  person  with  another,  which 
the  bond  of  marriage  obliges  to  ;  the  attendant 
temptations  and  dangers  ;  the  training  of  a 
family,  with  all  the  privations,  trials  and  suf- 
ferings inseparable  from  it  even  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances  ;  and  the  count- 
less accidents  that  checker  the  life  of  every 
one,  are  points  which  common  prudence  for- 
bid us  to  pass  lightly  over.  But  when  in  addi- 
tion to  these  we  reckon  the  obligations  which 
religion  imposes  on  the  couple  in  relation 
to  each  other  and  to  their  children,  matter  is 
presented  for  still  further  consideration.  It  is 
true,  indeed,  that  the  Sacrament  of  Matri- 
mony is  an  abundant  and  never-failing  source 
of  grace,  but  to  those  only  who  receive  it 
worthily  and  live  according  to  the  laws  which 
it  imposes.  Yet  how  few  there  are  who  per- 
fectly observe  these  laws  ! 

He  who  seriously  reflects  on  these  things 
will  not  be  surprised  that  God  in  His  infinite 
wisdom  should  have  made  Matrimony  the  sub- 
ject of  special  legislation  in  the  world's  in- 
fancy, in  the  very  grove  of  Paradise  ;  nor  that 
the  Church  should  from  the  earliest  times 
have  devoted  her  attention  to  seeing  that  her 
children  entered  into  that  union,  which  her 
divine  Founder  had  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a 
Sacrament,  with  the  proper  dispositions  and 
according  to  the  ceremonies  which  she,  guided 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  had  prescribed.  Few 
other  matters  have  received  so  large  a  share  of 
her  attention.  Read  her  history,  the  writings 
of  her  saints.  Fathers  and  theologians,  the 
decrees  of  her  Councils,  and  the  utterances  of 
her  Sovereign  Pontiffs :  all  manifest  her  zeal 
for  the  purity  and  sanctity  of  Marriage  and 
show  the  waywardness  of  the  human  will  when 
stimulated  and  blinded  by  the  basest  and  most 
unruly  passion  of  the  heart  of  man.  But  so  far 
from  victory  having  declared  for  the  Church, 
the  struggle  is  waging  more  furiously  in  the 
present  than  at  any  previous  period.  Scarcely 
had  our  present  Holy  Father  ascended  the 
throne  than  he  found  it  necessary  to  raise  his 
voice  in  solemn  admonition  to  Christians  to 


conform  themselves  to  the  wise  regulations 
which  the  Church  has  established.  And  if  we 
turn  to  the  instructions  which  the  Holy  See 
furnishes  and  the  Special  faculties  which  she 
grants  to  Bishops  in  missionary  countries  like 
ours,  we  shall  find  that  by  far  the  greater 
part  have  to  do  with  the  Sacrament  of  Matri- 
mony. Well  is  it  for  society  that  there  is  a^ 
power  yet  respected  upon  earth.  What  is 
marriage  outside  the  pale  of  the  Church  ?  A 
contract  subject  to  the  caprice  of  a  base  pas- 
sion ;  nothing  more.  It  may  be  truly  said 
there  is  no  longer  any  respect  for  the  bond  of 
marriage  except  in  the  Church.  A  divorce 
can  anywhere  be  had  upon  the  most  flimsy 
pretext.  Nor  need  we  wonder  that  some 
Catholics  breathing  this  pestilential  air  should 
long  for  freedom  from  a  restraint  so  galling  to 
rebellious  nature. 

But  the  circumstances  of  the  Church,  not 
only  in  her  surroundings  but  also  in  herself, 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  when  we  at- 
tempt to  account  for  the  distaste  which  many 
have  for  the  nuptial  Mass  and  the  blessing 
which  accompanies  it.  The  Church  among  us 
is  still  in  her  infancy ;  until  recently  it  was 
impossible  to  surround  the  reception  of  the 
Sacraments  with  that  external  pomp  which 
delights  the  truly  Catholic  heart ;  and  in 
may  places  the  obstacles  are  not  yet  entirely 
removed.  Hence  many  have  grown  up  ig- 
norant, or  but  indiff'erently  instructed,  in  re- 
gard to  some  of  the  most  touching  and  beau- 
tiful ceremonies  of  religion.  But  without  fur- 
ther preface  or  apology  I  shall  enter  upon  the 
subject  that  is  to  engage  our  attention,  and 
for  which  I  beg  the  reader's  careful  considera- 
tion. 

II. 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  young  man  and 
woman  have  mutually  promised  to  marry  each 
other,  that  the  consent  of  their  parents 
has  been  obtained.  The  day  has  been  fixed, 
the  pastor  of  the  church  notified  in  due  time, 
the  banns  proclaimed  and  no  impediment 
discovered,  and  the  hour  for  the  solemn  cere- 
mony approaches.  Being  Christians,  they  are 
resolved  to  comply  not  only  with  the  laws 
but  also  with  the  wishes  of  the  Church,  and 
have  the  nuptial  Mass  and  blessing.  Would 
that  all  could  be  brought  to  be  of  the 
same  mind  !  But  not  only  do  we  find  per- 
sons contemplating  marriage  indifferent  in 
regard  to  the  nuptial  Mass,  and  frec^uently 
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refusing  to  have  it  celebrated  ;  we  also  find  an 
indifference  as  regards  their  being  in  the  state 
of  grace  or  not,  a  matter  of  which  I  shall  take 
occasion  to  speak  farther  on.  Indeed,  people 
too  often  wish  to  be  married  in  secret — and 
at  night,  the  better  to  secure  it.  After  at- 
tentively considering  this  love  of  secrecy, 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not 
mainly  the  result  of  ignorance,  nor  does  it  al- 
ways proceed  from  an  unwillingness  to  com- 
ply with  the  laws  of  the  Church  ;  the  prin- 
cipal cause  seems  to  me  to  be  that  young  per- 
sons have  so  sensualized  their  minds  by  evil 
associations,  dangerous  amusememts,  and  un- 
wholesome reading,  as  to  make  them  rather 
look  on  the  sensual  privileges  of  matrimony 
than  to  regard  it  as  "  a  great  Sacrament."  They 
wish  to  contract  marriage,  as  it  were,  by  stealth, 
from  a  feeling  akin  to  shame  for  what  they 
are  doing.  This,  I  am  aware,  is  a  serious 
charge,  but  I  am  fully  convinced  that  it  is  not 
rashly  made,  and  that  it  has  only  too  solid  a 
foundation  in  facts.  The  married  state  has 
been  instituted  and  blessed  by  God,  both  in 
the  Old  and  the  New  Law  ;  and  hence,  al- 
though incomparably  beneath  that  of  holy 
virginity,  it  is  noble,  and  is  nothing  of  which 
a  child  of  God  need  feel  ashamed.  Witness 
the  many  saints,  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  who 
have  sanctified  themselves  in  that  state,  and 
raised  up  children  for  God.  If  the  young 
man  and  woman  have  good  names,  neither 
they  nor  the  congregation  will  blush  to  hear 
them  mentioned  in  the  Church  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  people  in  the  secret  of  their  hearts 
will  beseech  a  blessing  from  God  upon  them ; 
and  if  they  have  lost  their  good  name,  the 
fault  is  their  own,  for  people  can  only  judge 
them  by  what  they  see.  Besides,  marriage 
in  secret  tends  to  degrade  the  Sacrament  of 
Matrimony  in  the  estimation  of  the  people. 

But  there  are  important  consequences  con- 
nected with  secret  marriage,  upon  which 
young  persons  should  seriously  reflect.  The 
ordinary  law  of  the  Church  is  that  marriage 
should  take  place  with  the  nuptial  Mass,  or 
at  least  in  public.  The  exceptions  to  this  rule 
are  few,  and  only  for  grave  reasons.  If,  then, 
it  takes  place  at  any  other  time, — and,  more 
especially  at  night, — people  will  naturally  in- 
quire for  what  reason  this  was  done  ;  and  the 
world,  it  is  too  well  known,  is  more  inclined 
to  be  uncharitable  than  charitable.  It  will 
be  said  that  the  marriage  had  to  take  place  in 


secret,  and  that  the  couple's  previous  conduct 
was  not  free  from  censure  ;  and  when,  in  the 
course  of  time,  it  becomes  known,  as  it  neces- 
sarily must,  that  they  are  married,  people  will 
not  believe  them  when  they  assert  that  they 
were  married  months  before.  They  and  their 
first  offspring  will  be  under  a  reproach  as  long 
Tis  they  live,  and  the  more  they  try  to  remove 
it  the  more  it  will  adhere  to  them.  Persons 
should  never  conceal  the  date  of  their  marriage; 
it  is  a  dangerous  act  of  imprudence. 

But  there  is  yet  another  point  not  to  be 
lost  sight  of.  Those  who  are  engaged  should 
watch  closely  over  their  conduct ;  because 
they  may  be,  and  frequently  are,  exposed  to 
greater  danger  than  before  their  engagement, 
and,  if  they  are  not  penetrated  with  the  fear  of 
God,  are  more  likely  to  fall  under  temptation. 
Yet  there  is  a  consequence  sometimes  con- 
nected with  falling  into  sin  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, in  case  the  engagement  should  af- 
terwards be  broken  off,  that  few  are  aware  of, 
and  which  is  yet  most  serious.'^  For  this 
and  other  reasons  the  Church  admonishes  such 
persons  to  conform  strictly  to  what  propriety 
exacts  from  others  whose  relations  are  not  the 
same.  I  am  aware  that  this  will  strike  the 
modern  eiar  as  savoring  too  much  of  another 
and  less  advanced  age,  and  wholly  unsuited  to 
the  requirements  of  a  land  of  liberty  such  as 
ours  ;  but  people  never  act  so  wisely  nor  with 
such  security  as  when  they  conform,  not  only 
to  the  laws,  but  also  to  the  wishes  and  usages 
of  the  Church. 

(to  be  continued.) 

*  Acta  Sanctis  Sedis.    Vol.  VI,  p.  452. 


In  the  lives  of  most  persons,  on  some  occa- 
sion, the  truth  must  have  been  proved  of  Car- 
dinal Newman's  observation  :  "  Let  us  beware 
of  trifling  with  conscience.  It  is  often  said 
that  second  thoughts  are  best :  so  they  are  in 
matters  of  judgment,  but  not  in  matters  of 
conscience.  In  matters  of  duty,  first  thoughts 
are  commonly  best — they  have  more  in  them 
of  the  voice  of  God." 

The  figure  of  Mary,  in  whom  the  pre-Chris- 
tian types  of  noble  womanhood  are  absorbed, 
stands  as  the  angel  of  domestic  charities,  the 
patron  of  family  life,  the  mother  of  all  who 
suffer,  from  whatever  cause. — Spectator  (Prot- 
estant). 
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(Continued.) 
CHAPTER  II. 

The  civility  of  General  Maitland  to  Luk6 
Comyn  caused  Anna  Taafe  to  act  very  gra- 
ciously towards  that  young  gentleman,  and  she 
resolved  upon  making  a  favorable  impression 
ere  Luke  started  for  Australia,  arguing  that 
the  General  would  assuredly  make  an  effort 
to  discover  who  the  rescuer  of  his  daughter 
might  be,— which  would,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
cause  the  name  of  Taafe  to  come  to  the  front. 

As  the  family  were  seated  at  breakfast  upon 
the  following  morning  a  violent  knocking  at 
the  hall  door  was  heard,  accompanied  by  a 
ringing  of  the  bell  as  if  the  ringer  wks  en- 
deavoring to  pull  it  up  by  the  roots.  Imagin- 
ing that  the  house  was  on  fire,  Anna  ran  to 
the  door,  followed  by  Patience  and  her  father, 
to  be  confronted  by  a  small  boy  of  ragged  ap- 
pearance who  stood  smiling  on  the  steps. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  " 

"I  don't  know.  Miss." 

"  What  are  you  knocking  and  ringing  for  ?  " 

"He  bid  me.  Miss." 

"Who?" 
•  "  The  sojer  out  there  on  the  horse." 

A  mounted  orderly  now  turned  his  horse 
to  the  sidewalk  and  rode  into  the  front  garden. 
"  Mister  Comyn,"  said  the  orderly,  glancing  at 
an  envelope  which  he  extracted  from  a  leather 
pouch  slung  across  his  shoulders. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  cried  Anna  Taafe,  excitedly. 

"A  letter  from  General  Maitland.  You 
boy  :  take  this  letter  ;  my  'oss  is  frisky." 

The  small  boy,  carefully  avoiding  the  curvets 
of  the  steed,  snapped  the  letter,  and  handed  it 
to  Miss  Taafe. 

"  Mr.  Comyn  !  Mr.  Comyn  ! "  cried  the 
young  lady,  "here  is  a  letter  from  General 
Maitland!" 

Luke  came  into  the  hall.  "  How  in  the 
world  did  he  find  me  out  ?  "  he  exclaimed,  as 
he  tore  open  the  letter.  Oh,  I  see  ! "  and  he 
read  as  follows  : 

Royal  Hospital,  Tuesday  Night. 
Dear  Mr.  Comyn  :— As  j'Ou  refused  to  capitulate, 
I  resolved  upon  laying  siege  to  you,  and — you  will  par- 
don me,  I  feel — despatched  an  orderly  after  you,  who 
found  you  in  quarters  at  the  depot  of  the  R.  I.  C.     I 


am  not  a  man  to  be  balked  in  anything  I  undertake, 
especially  by  a  son  of  my  old  friend,  Peter  Coniyn  of 
Oranmore,  whose  hospitality,  when  as  a  subaltern  in  the 
50th  I  was  garrisoned  at  Galway,  I  shall  never  forget. 
You  are  under  orders  to  dine  with  me  to-morrow^ 
Wednesday,  at  half-past  seven.  Joined  by  my  daugh- 
ter, I  remain 

Faithfully  yours, 

Austin  De  Broke  Maitland. 

"  You'll  go,  of  course  ?  "  cried  Miss  Taafe. 
"  Of  course  I  will  not,"  laughed  Luke. 
"  But  why  not  ?  " 

"  In  the  first  place,  I  have  no  dress-suit ;  in 
the  second,  I  don't  want  to  be  paid  for  doing 
a  simple— nothing,  by  an  elaborate  dinner  and 
a  bottle  of  champagne  ;  in  the  third  place,  I 
would  much  prefer  spending  my  time— the 
very  short  time  left  to  me  in  old  Ireland — 
here  "  ;  he  turned  to  Patience  as  he  spoke,  and 
a  lovely  flush  covered  her  face  up  to  the 
roots  of  her  chestnut  hair  ;  "  and,  in  the  fourth 
place— but  surely.  Miss  Taafe,  I  have  given 
reasons  enough,  havn't  I  ?  " 

"  I  think  your  reasons  very  foolish,  Mr.  Co- 
myn," responded  that  young  lady;  "Rody 
could  lend  you  a  coat,  if  it  goes  to  that ;  you 
are  not  exactly  the  same  size,  I  know,  but 
Rody  always  gets  his  coats  too  big  for  him. 
As  to  being  thanked  by  dinner  and  cham- 
pagne, the  General  couldn't  offer  you  any- 
thing but  this  courtesy.  Besides,"  she  added  ^ 
"  you  owe  it  to  your  family  to  go  to  this  din- 
ner, and  perhaps  you  could  help  Myles." 

"I'll  tell  you  what  I  ivill  do.  Miss  Taafe, 
since  you  put  Myles  into  the  bargain:  I  shall 
pay  a  visit  to  the  General  this  very  day,  and 
I'll  shunt  any  obligation  the  General  may  im- 
agine he  is  under  to  me  on  to  the  shoulders 
of  your  brother." 

"  You  are  a  good-hearted — "  began  Patience  ; 
but  she  stopped,  and,  covered  with  confusion, 
retired  to  the  breakfast-room. 

"  Any  reply,  sir  ? "  demanded  the  orderly, 
whose  horse  was  engaged  in  despoiling  one  of 
Mrs.  Taafe's  most  cherished  rose-bushes. 

"What  would  be  the  best  time  to  see  Gen- 
eral Maitland,  to-day?" 

"  Cawn't  say,  sir,  unless  after  parade." 

"At  what  hour?" 

"  Hawf-pawst  two,  sir." 

"Can  you  wait  a  minute  till  I  write  a 
note  ?  " 

"  My  h'orders  is,  '  H'awsk  for  a  h'awnser,' 
sir  ;  I  must  wait.  'Old  h'up  ! "  this  to  his 
horse. 
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"My  man,  I  think  you  had  better  retire 
outside  the  gate,"  observed  Mr.  Taafe,  who 
viewed  the  incursions  upon  his  grass-plot  and 
shrubs  with  considerable  mortification. 

"  Oh  no,  papa,  let  him  remain ! "  cried 
Anna,  to  whom  the  sight  of  curtains  being 
pulled  aside  in  the  opposite  houses  was  not 
utterly  displeasing. 

"But  his  horse  has  eaten  those  buds  off  the 
Grloire  de  Dijonr,  and  has  devoured  that  gera- 
nium I  paid  one-and-six  for  on  Saturday. 
Look  at  the  grass  !  it  will  take  a  week  to  put 
it  to  rights — and  look  at  the  crowd  round  the 
gate  !  I'm  not  a  military  man,  and  it's  not 
respectable.  People  will  imagine  I  have  done 
something  wrong — committed  treason.  I  say, 
sir,"  shouted  the  ex-bank  clerk  to  the  orderly, 
"  get  out,  please — wait  on  the  road — we'll  send 
an  answer  by  post." 

By  this  time  Luke  had  written  his  note, 
and  as  the  orderly  curvetted  out  of  the  garden 
and  galloped  towards  the  city  the  crowd 
greeted  his  departure  with  derisive  yells. 

"  'Pon  my  word,"  exclaimed'Mr.  Taafe,  "  this 
has  been  a  most  embarrassing  business  ;  it  has 
quite  upset  me.  What  loill  the  Whalens 
next  door  think  of  it  ?  and  Whalen  signs  my 
pension  check ! " 

Luke  Comyn  paid  his  visit  at  the  Royal 
Hospital,  and  was  received  by  both  the  Gen- 
eral and  his  daughter  with  a  familiar  gra- 
ciousness  that  completely  charmed  him.  "  But 
you  must  not  go.to  Australia,"  said  Miss  Mait- 
land  ;  "  surely  Ireland  is  large  enough  for  you." 

"  Too  large  and  too  small,"  said  Luke.  "  I 
am  too  proud  to  be  poor,  when  God  has  given 
me  hands  to  work,  and  too  poor  to  be  proud  ; 
so  I  mean  to  face  fortune  and  fight  it  out  in 
another  land." 

"  Have  you  ever  thought  of  the  Civil  Service, 
Comyn  ?  "  asked  the  General. 

"I  have.  General  Maitland,  or  rather  my 
father  has  thought  of  it  for  me  ;  but,  after  all, 
it  is  no  life  for  a  man.  I  know  a  splendid  young 
fellow  at  this  moment,  a  son  of  the  charming 
family  I  am  stopping  with,  who  would  be  lost 
in  the  slough  of  sixty  pounds  a  year  if  he  had 
not  the  pluck  to  give  himself  a  profession. 
By  the  way,"  he  added,  "  his  brother  Myles  is 
a  Sub-Inspector  in  the  Constabulary,  and — 
and — may  I  ask  your  help  for  him,  General  ?  " 

"In  what  way?" 

"  Oh,  lots  of  ways  !  You  are  a  power,  and 
can  give  a  young  fellow  a  lift." 


"  But  he  is  not  in  the  Service — my  branch 
of  it." 

"  Even  so.:  a  word  from  you  with  the  swells 
at  the  Castle  would  help  him  on  ;  and  if  you. 
Miss  Maitland,  would  put  him  and  his  sisters 
on  your  party-list,  you  would  not  be  sorry. 
Miss  Patience,  the  youngest  girl,  is,  oh,  she's 
lovely!"  he  added,  enthusiastically. 

"  Look  upon  that  as  done,  Mr.  Comyn,  and 
when  you  are  out  in  your  lonely  sheep  ranche, 
or  engaged  in  sifting  your  gold-dust,  just  im- 
agine your  Patience — " 

"  She's  not  mine,"  he  interrupted. 

"  I  mean  your  friend.  Miss  Patience,  flirting 
outrageously  with  some  man  in  the  heavies, 
or—" 

"She  wouldn't  do  it !"  he  burst  in  ;  "you 
don't  know  her." 

"  But  I  shall.  Come,  Mr.  Comyn,  describe 
her,  and  after  a  cup  of  tea  I  shall  take  you 
round  this  fine  old  building,  and  afterwards 
for  a  drive  in  the  Phoenix  Park." 

And  what  arrive  that  was  !  Along  by  the 
Liffey  to  Chapelizod,  and  by  Knockmaroon 
Hill  to  the  Strawberry-beds,  every  inch  of  the 
road  lined  with  hawthorn,  lilac  and  laburnum 
blossoms,  the  air  laden  with  the  peerless  per- 
fume of  the  month  of  May — the  Month  of 
Mary.  As  the  carriage  wheeled  past  a  little 
chapel  by  the  roadside,  Luke  Comyn  reveren- 
tially bared  his  head. 

"  You  are  saluting  some  one,"  observed  Miss 
Maitland. 

"I  am,"  he  replied,— "my  God." 

The  girl  looked  strangely  at  him  for  a 
moment.  "Yours  is  a  splendid  Faith,"  she 
said. 

"It  is  the  Faith,  Miss  Maitland." 

"  And,  do  you  know,  I  respect  you  ever  so 
much  for  showing  that  you  are  a  Catholic. 
It  is  dreadfully  mean  to  be  lukewarm.  I 
know  some  Catholic  gentlemen  who  wont 
make  the  Sign  of  the  Cross  after  grace,  and 
who  never  think  of  fasting  on  Friday,  and  it's 
horribly  bad  form,  Mr.  Comyn,  and  I  like  you 
ever  so  much   better  for   having    principle." 

They  drove  back  by  way  of  Castle  Knock, 
where  Miss  Maitland  took  particular  pains  in 
pointing  out  the  Catholic  College. 

When  Luke  retired  with  Rody  Taa| 
night,  the  latter,  after  he  had  cl(^ 
suddenly  exclaimed  :    "  Comy] 
made  up  :  I'll  go  with  you  to 

Luke's    first    impulse    was 
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other's  haad  and  utter  a  shout  of  jubilation, 
but  prudence  compelled  him  to  say:  "  Rody, 
old  fellow,  is  this  wise  ?  " 

"  It's  the  best  thing  I  can  do.  Just  fancy 
what  they  did  at  the  bank  to-day:  in  order  to 
make  room  for  the  son  of  an  Orangeman  and 
a  Freemason  they  put  me  on  the  supernumer- 
ary-list, without  a  single  fault  against  me. 
This  lessens  my  pay,  and  just  shuts  out  every 
chance  of  promotion." 

"  But,  surely,  the  Directors — " 

"  Pshaw  ! "  cried  Rody,  snapping  his  fingers  ; 
*'  there's  not  a  Catholic  biit  one  in  the  Board, 
and  he's  ashamed  of  being  a  Catholic.  They  do 
just  as  they  please,  and  they  have  the  Orange 
press,  the  Daily  Express  and  Evening  Mail, 
to  back  them  up." 

"What  did  you  say?" 

"  I  said  my  say,  I  promise  you,  and  Mr.  Dam- 
son, the  Secretary,  a  Freemason  with  thirty 
or  forty  degrees,  and  a  top  sawyer  in  Moles- 
worth  Street,  just  told  me  to  '  take  it  or  leave 
it.'     I  accepted  the  latter,  andl  left." 

"  Then  you  have  resigned  ?  " 

"  Rather.  It's  about  time  to  leave  a  ship  when 
the  officer  shoves  you  out  on  the  bowsprit. 
So,  ray  dear  Luke,  I  am  ready  to  go.  I  have 
sixty  pounds  saved ;  I  have  enough  of  clothes  ; 
I  have  the  constitution  of  a  horse  and  cart^ 
and  with  God's  help  I'll  do  better  in  Austra- 
lia than  in  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  College  Green, 
Dublin."  i 

"  Are  you  resolved  ?  " 

"lam." 

"But  your  father,  your  mother,  Rody — 
your  sisters  ?  " 

"  You  must  break  it  to  them." 

"  They'll  think  it  is  my  doing." 

"  I'll  take  care  they  wont." 

"  Your  poor  mother,  Rody — she'll  take  it  to 
heart." 

"  I  am  not  going  forever,  Luke.  Australia 
is,  after  all,  only  a  certain  number  of  days, — 
and. at  all  events  my  mind's  made  up.  In  this 
country,  and  Catholic  Ireland,  the  Protestant 
boys  rule  the  work." 

"  Comyn  broke  Rody's  intention  to  Patience. 
Somehow  or  other  she  was  a  girl  to  confide  in. 
She  was  the  very  ideal  of  a  pure,  single- 
minded.  Catholic  maiden.  Her  soft  gray  eyes 
were  but  the  windows  of  her  guileless  soul : 
her  earnest  gaze,  but  the  anxiety  to  understand 
the  work  of"  her  life.  She  was  ever  busy,  ever 
caring  for  her.  parents,  for  her  brothers.     The 


poor  who  thronged  round  Rathmines  chapel 
would  prefer  her  smile  to  the  dole  of  the  rich. 
She  was  startled  at  Rody's  decision,  and  quiet 
tears  stole  down  her  cheeks  when  she  learned 
that  it  was  unalterable. 

When  Mr.  Taafe  learned  that  his  son  had 
thrown  up  the  bank  clerkship  his  astonish- 
ment knew  no  bounds.  "  Is  the  boy  mad  ?  " 
he  gasped.  "  What  does  he  want  ?  to  be- 
come a  Director  in  six  months?  Hi !  such 
an  opening !  Why  he  was  born  under  a 
lucky  star  to  get  in  there  at  all ;  and  now, 
in  a  fit  of  lunacy,  he  flings  away  a  splendid 
career.  I  cannot  realize  it.  In  twenty  yeare 
from  now  he  would  have  two  hundred  pounds 
per  annum ;  sixteen,  thirteen,  pounds  per 
month,  or  fifty  pounds  a  quarter  less  income- 
tax,  and  the  tax  cannot  last.  "Oh,  it's  reckless 
insanity !  Look  at  me  after  forty  years !  I  have 
raised  my  family,  lived  like  a  gentleman,  rent 
as  fine  a  house  as  there's  in  Rathmines,  and  am 
known,  and  I  must  say  respected,  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Township  Commissioners — I 
might  be  a  Commissioner  if  I  wasn't  a  Catho- 
lic— to  the  tramway  conductors.  Look  at  me, 
I  say,  with  my  snug  pension,,  just  because  I 
adopted  the  honorable  career  which  this  jacka- 
napes has  thrown  up.  Every  profession  is  over- 
done, overstocked, — the  channels  blocked  up. 
Look  at  the  Bar  !  It  pains  me  to  go  down  to 
the  Four  Courts  to  see  the  army  of  young  men 
prowling  about  the  hall  in  their  wigs  and  gowns 
with  nothing  to  do,  and  no  pf  ospect  of  a  living 
for  the  best  of  them  for  years.  Look  at  the  med- 
ical profession  :  why,  Sir  Dominic  Corrigan 
— whom  I  called  in  to  see  Mrs.  Taafe  when 
she  complained  of  her  liver,  last  spring — told 
me  that  the  number  of  medical  students  within 
the  last  few  years  has  so  alarmingly  increased 
that  the  schools  cannot  hold  them.  So  much 
for  law  and  physic.  As  for  the  engineering 
profession.  Alderman  McCann,  who  was  one  of 
the  committee  for  bringing  in  the  Vartry  water 
to  Dublin,  informed  me  that  the  applications 
for  assistant  engineership,  at  a  pound  a  week, 
were  absolutely  harrowing.  Oh,  Mr.  Comyn, 
I  greatly  fear  that  you  have  been  blowing 
Rody's  brains  out  with  some  Arabian  Nights' 
stories  of  Australia.  I  regard  the  unfortunate 
lad's  career  as  blighted  in  the  bud,  blighted 
in  the  bud  ! " 

This  and  a  great  deal  more  to  the  same 
effect  came  from  the  ex-bank  clerk,  more  in 
sorrow  than  in  anger,  and  he  was  for  going  to 
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the  bank  and  petitioning  the  Directors  to  take 
R,ody  back,  and  would  have  done  so  but  for  the 
interposition  of  Father  Collier,  a  worthy  priest 
attached  to  the  parish  church,  v/ho  advised 
him  against  allowing  Rody  to  return  as  an  un- 
derling to  the  Orange  faction,  especially  as  the 
lad's  removal  arose  from  his  being  a  Catholic. 

"He  is  a  good  accountant,"  said  Father 
Collier,  "and  a  smart  lad;  I'll  get  him  into 
my  good  friend  Cornelius  Dennehy's  counting 
house,  where,  if  he  displays  an  aptitude  for 
business,  he  is  sure  to  get  on." 

Mrs.  Taafe  was  at  first  inconsolable  at  the 
thought  of  losing  Rody,  but  the  young  fellow 
pleaded  his  cause  so  eloquently  and  with  such 
eager  earnestness  that  he  speedily  won  her  over, 
and  she  not  only  consented  to  his  going  but 
wrote  a  stirring  appeal  to  her  tenants  to  en- 
deavor amongst  them  to  make  up  a  hundred 
pounds  in  order  to  equip  her  dear  boy. 

"  I  don't  mind  if  you  never  pay  me  another 
farthing  these  ten  years,"  waS  the  postscript 
to  each. 

The  result  of  this  appeal  was  the  disposal 
on  the  part  of  the  tenantry  of  cows  and  pigs 
and  hay — a  jaunting-car  and  a  plow  went  to 
the  hammer,  and  even  a  family  portrait  which 
had  been  handed  down  since  the  battle  of 
Aughrim.  Mrs.  Taafe  had  struck  the  right 
chord.  Touch  the  heart  of  an  Irishman  or 
woman  and  your  case  is  won. 

"  If  Master  Rody  was  going  to  America," 
wrote  one, "  it's  meself  that  would  have  sold  the 
coat  oif'  of  me  back  for  to  send  him  there.  That's 
where  our  hearts  is.    God  bless  it.     Amen." 

"  Good  luck  to  you,  ma'am,"  wrote  another  ; 
"but  send  him  to  America,  where  there's 
decent  people  ;  not  to  Australia,  where  there's 
the  scrapings  of  English  prisons.  Not  but 
what  Irish  is  in  it  is  the  real  sort." 

Anna  Taafe  was  rather  pleased  that  Rody 
was  leaving. 

"  I  hate  bank  clerks,"  she  said,  "  they  are  a 
dreadfully  seedy  set,  and  give  themselves  such 
airs,  in  their  cleaned  gloves,  and  patched  boots 
— why,  they  look  down  on  mercantile  men,  and 
ape  the  dress  and  distingue  airs  of  the  military. 
I'm  glad  you  have  left  the  bank,  Rody;  it  was 
no  place  for  you.  It  was  all  very  well  for  papa 
to  go  into  it,  but  that  was  forty  years  ago — 
ages,  centuries  ago." 

Patience  cried  a  good  deal,  and  said  very 
little ;  she  offered  up  seven-o'clock  Mass,  and 
prayed  Cod  to  guide  her  beloved  brother.    How 


pure  and  fresh  and  beautiful  she  looked,  as  in 
the  early  May  morning  light  she  wound  her 
way  to  the  chapel,  the  very  birds  singing  to 
her  as  she  passed  along,  0^  if  gladdened  by  her 
beauteous  presence. 

Luke  Comyn  postponed  his  departure  for  a 
fortnight  in  order  to  give  Rody  time  to  prepare 
for  the  journey. 

"  You  will  never  go,"  said  Miss  Maitland,  as 
in  obedience  to  a  note  from  her  he  found  him- 
self at  the  Royal  Hospital.  "  Papa  has  some- 
thing in  view  for  you — you  know  he  owes  you 
a  big  debt,  and  so  do  I." 

"  You  are  making  a  mountain  out  of  a  mis- 
erable mole-hole,  Miss  Maitland,"  he  exclaimed, 
"and  if  you  mention  it  again  you  will  destroy 
even  the  pleasurable  memory  of  the  excite- 
ment of  stopping  a  very  ill-behaved  animal. 
Although,"  he  added  with  a  laugh,  "I  do  not 
know  that  he  was  to  be  so  very  much  blamed 
for  running  away  with  you!' 

"  Bravo  !  well  said  ! "  cried  Miss  Maitland, 
gleefully  clapping  her  hands  ;  "  the  idea  of  a 
man  who  can  say  such  charming  things  think- 
ing of  Australia  !    Absurd  !" 

"  I'm  off  on  the  eighteenth  ;  and  my  voyage, 
and  I  trust  my  lot  in  life,  are  to  be  cheered  by 
a  companion." 

"  Is  Patience  going  ?  "  asked  Miss  Maitland, 
gravely  earnest. 

"  Oh  no  ! "  responded  Luke  ;  "  but  her 
brother  Rody  is." 

"  Is  he  nice  ?  " 

"A  splendid  fellow!  He's  waiting  for  me 
now,  so  I  must  be  off." 

"  Waiting  for  you  !  where  ?  " 

"  Oh,  he's  just  looking  at  the  Hospital,  the 
Duke  of  Ormond's  room." 

"  Go  for  him  at  once,"  cried  the  girl,  almost 
angril}^,  "  the  idea  of  leaving  your  friend  out 
in  the  cold !" 

"But—" 

"  Shall  I  have  to  go  ! "  she  interrupted,  and 
springing  to  her  feet. 

"Really  I—" 

"Not  a  word." 

Rody  was  spell-bound  by  the  grace  and  elo- 
quence of  the  General's  daughter,  while  the 
gracious  manners  of  the  General,  who  came 
in,  ri vetted  the  chain. 

"Comyn,"  said  Maitland,  "I  want  to  say  a 
word  to  you.     Will  you  step  this  way  ?  " 

They  entered  a  small  room  wainscotted  in 
oak,  the  recesses  of  the  windows  deep  as  cabinets. 
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"  This  apartment  was  the  private  retreat  of  the 
great  Duke  of  Ormond,"  observed  the  General, 
''  and  it  was  from  that  window  that  he  pledged 
his  troops  for  the  last  time.  The  Royal  Hos- 
pital," continued  the  General,  "  was  formerly 
the  site  of  the  Priory  of  the  Knights  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem.  The  Hotel  des  Invalides, 
at  Paris,  first  gave  the  then  Earl  of  Granard, 
who  was  in  command  of  the  army  in  Ireland, 
the  idea  to  erect  a  similar  one  ;  but  to  James 
Duke  of  Ormond  was  reserved  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  work  ;  and  on  the  twenty-fifth  of 
March,  1684,  the  '  Great  Duke,'  who  was  osten- 
sibly obliged  to  deliver  up  his  sword  to  the  Lon- 
don Justices  on  account  of  age  and  infirmity, 
at  the  close  of  the  banquet  which  was  held 
to  commemorate  the  opening  of  the  hospital, 
filled  his  glass  to  the  brim,  and  cried :  '  See, 
gentlemen  :  they  say  at  court  that  I  am  old 
and  doting  ;  but  my  hand  is  steady,  nor  doth 
my  heart  fail :  this  to  the  king's  health.'  He 
returned  from  the  guest  hall  to  this  very 
room,  and  from  this  window  pledged  his  troops 
in  another  goblet."  As  Luke  gazed  through 
the  casement,  in  imagination  he  beheld  the 
troops  responding  to  the  toast  of  the  lion- 
hearted  old  Duke  with  wild  and  vigorous  de- 
monstrations. 

"  Now  what  I  wanted  to  say  to  you  is  this 
Comyn  :  I  need  hardly  say  that  the  man  who 
rescued — well,  well,"  seeing  that  Luke  almost 
resented  any  allusion  to  the  runaway,  "  the  son 
of  my  old  friend  Peter  Comyn  deserves  the 
highest  commendation  at  my  hands,  and  being 
somewhat  in  the  good  graces  with  the  Castle- 
people,  Comyn,  I  have,  I  am  most  happy  to 
say,  though  it  is  but  little  after  all,  to  offer  you 
a  commission  in  Her  Majesty's  Commisariat 
Department.  You  are  possibly  aware  that 
the  officers  take  equal  rank  with  those  in  the 
service,  and  that  they  are  eligible  for  mem- 
bership at  all  Military  Clubs.  The  uniform, 
too,"  added  the  General,  with  a  smile, ''  is  con- 
sidered very  becoming." 

"  General  Maitland,"  said  Luke,  "  my  father's 
son  thanks  you  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart 
for  your  great  kindness  and  consideration,  but 
my  mind  is  made  up  to  try  my  chances  in  Aus- 
tralia ;  and,  to  be  straight  with  j^ou,  I  would  not 
accept  service  under  British  rule  in  Ireland." 

General  Maitland  drew  back  his  chair,  and 
looked  at  Luke  almost  aghast. 

"  Surely,  you  are  not  a  Fenian  !  "  he  gasped. 

"I  do  not  belong  to  any  society.  General, 


but  I  ask  you  would  it  be  right  or  honorable 
to  enter  a  service  against  which  I  \vbuld  take 
up  arms  at  the  first  opportunity  that  presented 
itself  ?  " 

"There  can  be  but  one  reply  to  that,"  said 
the  General,  gravely,  "  but  surely,  Comyn,  this 
is  but  a  boyish  idea,  and — " 

"It  is  one,  General  Maitland,  that  I  do  not 
care  to  discuss  with  so  distinguished  a  wearer 
of  Her  Majesty's  uniform  "  and,  bowing  low, 
Luke  rose. 

"  I'm  really  and  truly  sorry  that  you  should 
throw  over  this  chance,  Comyn  ;  however,  I  se^ 
that  yours  is  a  positive  character,  and  needs 
some  hard  knocks  from  the  world's  hammer  to 
remove  the  angles." 

They  found  Rody  and  Miss  Maitland  dis- 
cussing the  merits  of  a  new  orchard,  for  Taafe 
was  an  enthusiastic  botanist,  and  spent  such 
moments  as  he  could  spare  from  his  lectures  in 
the  Botanic  Gardens  at  Glasnevin  or  in  the 
Dublin  mountains — Rody  stoutly  maintaining 
that  it  belonged  to  a  very  old  family,  the  lady 
asserting  it  was  a  parvenu. 

"  Come  back  at  seven  and  dine,  both  of  you  ; 
we  shall  be  alone,"  said  General  Maitland,  as 
a  servant  announced  that  his  horse  was  at  the 
door. 

"  I  have  no  clothes,"  said  honest  Luke. 

"  I  shall  dine  in  a  shooting-jacket,  and  glad 
of  the  chance.  Say  yes," — and  as  the  General 
passed  out  he  muttered  ,  "  I  must  save  that  lad 
from  turning  Fenian  anyhow  ! " 

It  proved  a  very  delightful  evening  to  the 
two  young  men.  The  dinner  was  simple,  yet  el- 
egant—  the  service  perfection.  The  silver,  the 
flowers,  the  china,  the  liveried  servants,  the  old 
oak  panels,  the  grim  portraits  of  former  Gover- 
nors which  hung  round  the  walls,  the  immense 
open  fire-place,  the  high  mantel,  the  courtly 
appearance  of  the  host,  the  grace  and  beauty 
of  the  hostess,  proved  a  bright  background  to 
the  two  lads  during  many  a  bleak  and  desolate 
hour  in  the  after-time,  and  "  that  dinner  at  the 
Royal  Hospital"  afforded  them  food  for  con- 
versation and  thought  when  their  young  hearts. 
Heaven  knows  !  were  sad  and  heavy  enough. 

"  \¥hat  a  girl  to  woo  and  win  ! "  exclaimed 
Rody  Taafe,  as  he  took  Luke  Comyn's  arm  and, 
turning  in,  he  quitted  the  square  to  gaze  at  the 
lighted  windows.  Let  us  walk  home  and  talk 
of  her." 

Poor  Rody  ! 

(to  be  continued.) 
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(Continued.) 

Nothing  is  so  positive  as  the  life  of  a  saint, 
and  behind  their  graceful  style  the  letters  of 
Rosa  Ferrucci  hide  many  a  duty  fulfilled  and 
reveal  many  a  duty  to  be  fulfilled.  I  there- 
fore ask  pious  souls  to  read  with  recollection 
what  is  about  to  follow,  and  in  order  to  pene- 
trate into  the  inner  meaning  of  the  pages  I 
have  selected,  I  ask  them  to  follow,  so  far  as 
they  may,  the  progress  of  the  holy  young  girl 
towards  perfection. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  eternal  flight  of  souls 
towards  God.  Have  you  ever  seen,  in  the 
beginning  of  autumn,  those  flocks  of  birds 
stretched  out  in  long  files  and  to  the  last  fol- 
lowing the  same  curves  across  the  sky  ?  It  is 
said  that  the  strongest  of  wing  leads,  because 
he  must  divide  the  air,  and  that  the  weaker 
•ones,  coming  after,  easily  make  their  way  along 
the  aerial  furrow.  Ah  !  being  too  weak  alone 
to  make  our  way  to  heaven,  let  us  learn  to 
follow  the  furrow  of  the  saints ;  their  strong 
and  bold  flight  will  draw  us  after  them,  and 
when  we  shall  see  them  so  lovable  because 
they  were  so  loving,  we,  too,  shall  advance 
with  less  fear  towards  that  which  was  the  su- 
preme and  last  end  of  their  love. 

Pisa,  April  6,  1856. 

Rosa  to  GaEtano  :  "  I  shall  never  be  able 
to  thank  God  enough,  who  has  given  me  in 
you,  Gaetano,  an  example  and  a  guide  for  my 
whole  life.  I  cannot  help  saying  this  over 
and  over  again  to  my  mother,  and  I  say  it  be- 
cause it  is  in  my  heart.  In  spite  of  all  the  de- 
fects and  all  the  imperfections  which  have  so 
many  times  prevented  me  from  being  faithful 
to  the  good  resolutions  I  am  always  making 
before  God,  I  have  so  high  an  idea  of  the  per- 
fection of  a  Christian  wife  and  of  the  duties  I 
shall  soon  have  to  fulfil,  that,  indeed,  I  would 
be  frightened  about  it  if  I  did  not  trust  in 
the  goodness  of  God,  who  can  do  all  things, 
and  who  will  help  me,  who  can  do  nothing. 
I  am  always  speaking  to  my  mother  of  the 
holy  respect  with  which  the  Sacrament  we  are 
to  receive  inspires  me,  and  I  entreat  you  to 
^sk  of  the  Lord  the  graces  which  I  will  need 
to  be  what  I  ought.  I  promise  you  to  do  all 
I  can  for  this  end,  and  I  wish  to  consecrate  to 


this  intention  the  devotions  of  the  Month 
of  Mary,  for  I  hope  very  much  in  the  Blessed 
Virgin  to  obtain  for  me  all  that  is  still  want- 
ing. I  believe,  you  see,  that  it  would  be  a 
long  step  towards  perfection  to  come  to  really 
detect  all  those  little  daily  faults  which  seem 
nothing  to  us,  but  must  displease  the  infinite 
perfection  of  God  so  much.  For  all  that,  be 
assured  that  I  will  take  your  counsels  and  your 
reproofs,  as  they  should  be  taken  from  him 
who,  by  the  will  of  God,  holds  the  place  of 
father  and  mother.  .  .  ." 

April  17th. 

"  ....  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  best 
preparation  we  can  make  to  receiv6  the  Sacra- 
ment which  will  unite  us  for  time  and  for  eter- 
nity is  to  do  all  that  we  can  to  attain  that 
state  of  Christian  perfection  to  which  God  calls 
us ;  and  I  am  sure,  also,  that  if  we  cannot 
reach  that  full  degree  of  perfection  towards 
which  the  ardor  of  our  desires  impels  us,  at 
least  we  shall  kindle  in  our  hearts  the  fire  of 
that  divine  love  which  is  in  itself  the  whole 
law.  In  this,  Gaetano,  you  shall  be  my  guide 
and  my  example  ;  we  shall  have  but  one  will, 
together,  but  one  love,  also,  loving  each  other 
in  God,  in  whom  all  affection  becomes  sacred. 
Our  affections  are  not  born  of  external  ap- 
pearances, nor  in  the  shadow  of  beauty,  the 
flower  of  a  day  !  our  hearts  are  held  together 
with  a  stronger  band  ;  we  love  each  other 
because  we  love  God.  In  Him  our  union  is 
rooted,  because  in  Him  dwells  all  the  virtue, 
all  the  purity  of  our  love,  and  because,  also, 
in  Him  we  find  our  last  end.  Hence  comes 
those  alternating  joys  and  sadnesses  according 
as  we  draw  nearer  or  recede  from  that  ideal 
type  of  perfection  which  is  in  our  desires.  .  .  . 
Ah  !  how  good  God  is,  and  how  I  thank  Him  for 
having  planted  in  our  hearts  such  desires  and 
such  hopes!  For  me,  God  is  not  alone  the 
eternal  Power  which  created  heaven  and  earth, 
or  the  eternal  Love  which  redeemed  us,  but 
also  the  sweet  Mercy  which  in  you  has  pro- 
nounced the  last  word  of  His  blessings." 

April  25th. 

"  Excuse  my  eternal  repetitions  ;  but  what 
will  you  have  ?  For  some  time  back  I  can 
only  say  and  say  over  again  the  same  things. 
This  day  reminds  me  of  another  day  of  dear 
and  solemn  memory.  I  remember  with  an 
unspeakable  pleasure  the  solitary  walk  I  took 
with  my  mother  to  speak  of  you.  The  still- 
ness of  the  fields,  the  new  appearance  of  all 
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nature,  the  voices  of  the  far-off  laborers,  which 
alone  broke  the  profound  silence  of  the  plain  ; 
all  seemed  to  me  new,  all  spoke  to  my  heart. 
I  will  not  forget  the  poor  little  church  in 
which,  for  the  first  time,  I  dared  pray  to  God 
to  bless  these  new  thoughts,  these  thoughts 
Avhich  held  me  in  suspense  between  doubt  and 
hope,  but  which  found  me  resolved  to  do  the 
will  of  God  in  all  things.  From  that  day,  I 
have  asked,  and  I  asked  without  ceasing,  the 
graces  which  are  necessary  for  us  to  live  to- 
gether a  truly  Christian  life.  Do  the  same, 
Gaetano,  and  know  that  I  cannot  now  pray 
for  myself  without  immediately  pronouncing 
your  name  before  God." 

April  30th. 

"  ....  He  alone  deserves  a  reward  who  has 
earned  it.  Did  you  not  know  it  ?  The  com- 
bat (and  what  is  this  life  but  a  continual 
combat  ?)  must  precede  the  victory.  No,  let 
us  not  be  like  cowardly  soldiers  who  would 
take  the  honors  of  victory  without  having 
faced  the  enemy,  and  let  us  exert  ourselves  to 
gain  that  eternal  felicity  which  alone  can 
satisfy  our  desires,  in  faithfully  doing  our  duty, 
in  supporting  all  the  trials  of  life,  whether 
light  or  heavy,  for  the  love  of  God,  in  engaging 
ourselves  as  much  as  possible  in  good  works  ; 
then  the  desire  of  heaven  will  not  be  for  us  a 
dreamy  ideal,  nor  a  subject  of  vague  specula- 
tion, but  it  will  enter  into  our  life  to  sanctify 
it,  that  life  which,  I  hope,  will  be  granted  to 
you  long  and  full  enough  to  serve  the  cause 
of  God  by  strong  and  constant  virtues." 

May  2d. 

"  ....  I  believe  that  without  setting  be- 
fore our  eyes  a  type  of  perfection  too  ideal 
and  unattainable  we  can  do  very  much  by 
strengthening  our  will.  Let  us  watch  it,  and 
never  allow  it  to  incline  to  what  is  wrong, 
even  in  small  things.  Let  us  ever  have  in 
mind  that  beautiful  saying  of  the  'Imitation' : 
'  If  every  year  we  rooted  out  one  vice,  we  should 
soon  become  perfect  men.'  .  .  .  Yes  :  strength 
of  will  is  always  necessary,  and  no  less  in 
small  than  in  great  trials.  In  the  will,  it 
seems  to  me,  to  say  the  truth,  consists  all 
Christian  virtue  ;  for  what  can  be  more  agree- 
able to  God  than  to  see  our  will  always  con- 
formed to  His  ?"  * 


*  The  desire  of  Christian  perfection  had  inspired 
Rosa  Fen-ucci  with  the  thought  of  collecting  certain 
short  maxims,  which  revealed  truthfully  her  pious  and 
innocent  life.    This  choice  of  maxims  was  found  among 


May  30th. 

"  .  .  .  .  An  affection  which  would  not  have 
its  source  in  the  love  of  God  could  not  make 
us  happy.  Let  us  remember  this  above  all 
things,  and  let  us  consecrate  our  lives  to  Him 
who  has  done  everything  for  us.  As  for  me, 
I  believe  that,  as  the  external  pomp  of  worship 
is  nothing  to  God  if  it  is  not  joined  to  fervor 
of  devotion,  so  in  like  manner  our  good  works 
cannot  merit  graces  if  they  are  not  quickened 
by  the  pure  intentions  of  the  heart  and  the 
desire  to  please  God  alone.  We  must  always 
go  from  ■  the  exterior  to  the  interior,  and  this 
is  what  I  wish  to  tell  you  when  I  confess  that 
often  I  search  in  visible  things  for  a  lever  to 
lift  me  up  to  the  invisible,  seeing  in  all  things 
here  below  an  image  of  that  eternal  beauty 
which  can  be  known  only  by  the  intellect  and 
the  heart.  Then  all  things  speak  to  me  ;  how 
many  things  do  not  the  mountains,  the  stars^ 
the  sea,  the  trees,  the  birds,  say  to  me  ?  how 
many  things  which  I  would  never  have  known, 
if  this  great  voice  of  nature  had  not  spoken 
them  ?  How  admirable  the  goodness  of  Prov- 
idence, which  in  a  thousand  ways  leads  our 
souls  to  those  holy  thoughts  and  affections 
for  which  they  were  created  ? 

"  .  .  .  I  have  read  in  the  Revue  des  Deux- 
Mondes  this  beautiful  thought  of  Jean-Paul 
Richter :  '  When  that  which  is  sacred  in  the 
heart  of  the  mother  is  also  sacred  in  the  heart 
of  the  son,  then  their  souls  understand  and 

her  papers,  and  it  appears  to  us  remarkable  enough 
to  be  translated  :  "To  see  God  in  every  creature. — 
Refer  all  to  God. — Always  to  think  :  God  sees  me. — 
To  love  tenderly  the  Catholic  Church  and  religion. — 
To  unite  our  works  with  those  of  Jesus  Christ. — To- 
entertain  in  our  hearts  the  desire  of  heaven.— To  ask 
of  God  the  faith  and  constancy  of  the  martyrs. — To- 
have  an  invincible  confidence  in  the  power  of  prayer. — 
To  help  the  poor  for  the  love  of  God  —To  watch  and 
pray.— To  do  good  to  all,  if  possible.— To  obey  father 
and  mother. — To  be  gentle  and  docile  to  my  teachers. — 
To  be  silent  always  when  I  feel  out  of  humor. — Never 
to  read  a  suspicious  book. — ^To  be  of  scrupulous  pro- 
bity.— Never  to  say  evil  of  anyone. — To  presume  the 
good. — Never  to  be  envious. — Often  to  ask  for  hu- 
mility.— Never  to  slight  the  good  inspirations  of  God. — 
To  work  and  study  with  zeal.— Often  to  lift  my  heart 
to  God.— To  forgive  everyone  and  everything. — To  seek 
my  happiness  in  exercising  Christian  duties. — Do  what 
in  me  lies,  and  then  repose  trustfully  in  the  goodness 
of  God. — To  be  more  afraid  of  sin  than  of  death. — 
To  ask  for  the  Sacraments  in  the  very  beginning  of  a 
serious  illness, — To  speak  to  God  as  to  a  tender  and 
beloved  father.— To  unite  one's  death  to  that  of  Jesua 
Christ." 
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comprehend  each  other.'  This  thought  has 
made  a  deep  impression  on  me,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  conveys  a  magnificent  lesson  for 
those  mothers  who  undertake  the  religious 
education  of  their  children.  It  discloses  to  us 
the  origin  of  those  intimate  bonds  which  at- 
tach us  to  our  parents  and  friends.  And,  in- 
deed, why  do  we  love  each  other  with  so  true 
and  constant  a  love  ?  Because  that  which 
is  holy  for  your  soul  is  also  holy  for  mine. 
Why  am  I  deeply  moved  when  I  hear  of 
some  noble  deed,  when  I  contemplate  the 
greatness  of  some  hero  of  this  Qarth,  and,  above 
all,  the  greatness  of  the  saints  and  martyrs  ? 
Why  do  their  devoted  and  courageous  sacri- 
fices make  me  shed  tears  ?  Because  what  was 
sacred  for  them  is  sacred  for  me.  Could  more 
be  said  in  so  few  words  ?  Yes  :  every  man 
should  keep  alive  in  his  heart  the  heavenly 
fire  planted  there  by  God.  Unfortunate  is  he 
who  allows  it  to  languish  and  jiie  Qut !  He 
loves  it  for  himself,  and  he  is  lost  to  his  breth- 
ren, because  he  has  severed  the  bond  of  love 
which  would  have  united  him  forever  to  them. 
As  the  flame  darts  upward 

Per  la  sua  forma  ch'e  nata  a  salive, 
so,  naturally,  our  soul  seeks   God,  and  if  it 
turns  back  towards  the  earth  there  can  no 
longer  be  for  it  either  hope  or  peace  or  hap- 
piness. 

July  10th. 

"  .  .  .  .  Let  us  not  be  discouraged,  Ga&tano  ; 
let  us  hope  always  ;  God  will  help  us  to  become 
better  ;  for  if  we  lack  the  strength,  we  have  at 
least  the  holy  desires.  These  are  the  free  gifts 
of  Him  who  wishes  our  good,  of  Him  who  has 
given  us  the  most  striking  example  of  humil- 
ity, of  Him  who  will  know  how  to  allow  for  th  e 
weakness  of  our  nature  if  we  only  strive  to  com- 
bat this  weakness  with  that  perseverance  to 
which,  alone,  victory  has  been  promised.  Oh  ! 
do  you  not  see  that  if  we  truly  loved  the  Lord 
we  should  think  of  Him  only,  of  Him  holy  and 
perfect,  and  not  always  of  ourselves,  weak  and 
miserable  creatures  ;  and  we  should  end  with 
forgetting  ourselves,  with  losing  sight  of  our- 
selves, to  live  only  in  Him,  who  is  so  worthy 
of  our  love,  and  then  we  should  learn  to  know 
that  we  are  nothing  and  that  He  is  all  ! 

"  .  .  .  .  Jesus  desires  us  to  be  gentle  with 
ourselves,  and  thus  we  become  not  altogether 
troubled  when  our  good  resolutions  come  to 
naught  through  our  natural  frailty.  At  those 
times  when  we  are  cast   down  overmuch   at 


the  sight  of  our  little  miseries,  Jesus  Christ 
seems  to  say  to  us  as  He  did  to  the  disciples 
of  Emmaus  : '  '  What  are  these  discourses  that 
you  hold  one  with  another  as  you  walk,  and 
are  sad  ? '  He  who  is  styled  the  Prince  of 
peace  wishes  us  to  be  pacific  with  ourselves, 
and  full  of  compassion  for  our  own  weaknesses. 
When,  therefore,  we  shall  feel  sad  at  the  sight 
of  our  poverty  and  the  dryness  of  our  souls, 
let  us  say,  with  simplicity  and  humility,  this 
little  prayer  of  Saint  Catharine  of  Genoa: 
'  Alas  !  Jesus,  behold  the  fruits  of  my  garden. 
But,  still,  I  have  Thee,  my  Jesus,  and  will 
strive  more  than  ever  to  do  better  in  future.' "" 
(Feast  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul), 

July  19th. 

Do  you  know  what  we  should  desire  ? 
Not  honors,  not  riches,  not  such  vanities  of 
earth  as  would  add  nothing  to  our  peace.  Do 
you  know  what  should  be  the  aim  of  our 
will,  made  strong  with  love  ?  Yes,  you  do 
know,  and  you  have  often  told  me  :  We 
should  aim,  both  of  us,  to  realize  in  our  lives 
something  of  that  perfection  which  here  on 
earth,  is  never  attained  except  very  partially. 
We  must  look  up  to  the  immortal  and  the 
eternal,  rather  than  to  the  temporal  and 
changeful,  living  in  such  a  way  that  the  true 
love  of  God  may  penetrate  our  souls  and. 
thoughts,  develop  our  sentiments  in  what  is 
good,  and  direct  all  our  actions  to  a  holy  end. 
How  many  touching  examples  of  virtue  do 
not  this  day  and  feast  recall  to  our  minds  ! 
What  a  laborious  and  universal  charity  is  that 
of  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul  !  what  lively  and 
ardent  piety  !  what  immense  compassion  for 
all  errors,  for  all  faults,  for  all  misfortunes,  and 
for  all  sufferings  of  men,  physical  as  well  as 
moral  !  what  invincible  patience  !  If  we  can- 
not, like  this  illustrious  Saint,  alleviate  the 
sufferings  of  a  great  part  of  humanity,  at  least 
we  can  be  humble,  patient,  quickened  by  that 
true  religion  which  always  forgives,  which  al- 
ways loves,  because  it  loves  Him  who  is  all 
mercy  and  all  love." 

I  interrupt  here  for  a  moment  the  series  of 
these  letters,  to  introduce  a  fragment  of  one  of 
the  writings  of  Rose  Ferrucci,  in  which  the 
last  thought  of  the  letter  just  read  is  elo- 
quently developed.  Is  it  surprising  that  for 
so  pure  a  soul  Christianity  is  all  mercy  and 
love  ?  Certainly  not.  The  sweet  features  of 
the  Gospel  have  so  often  been  distorted  by  the- 
passions  of  men  that  they  who  are  without. 
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are  deceived,  and,  incapable  as  they  are  to 
distinguish  that  which  is  cf  God  from  that 
which  is  of  men,  they  reject  the  whole.  But 
if  they  knew  how  to  discard  man  and  draw 
nearer  to  God,  to  leave  aside  the  vain  noise 
of  disputes  and  go  to  the  centre  where  all  is 
calm,  all  is  in  orderly  peace,  they  would  under- 
stand how  true  it  is  that  the  whole  genius  of 
Christianity  is  love.  Pure  souls,  and  those  not 
tainted  with  anger  or  dispute,  know  this  well. 
The  young  girl-author  whom  I  cite  had  un- 
derstood it,  and  it  is  with  respect  that  I  tran- 
scribe these  beautiful  pages' which  exhale  so 
strong  a  perfume  of  the  Gospel : 

"  The  love  of  God,  which  inflames  the  heart 
of  man  and  stimulates  to  a  holy  zeal  for  good, 
has,  indeed,  nothing  in  common  with  that 
implacable  fanaticism  with  which  the  incred- 
ulous so  unjustly  reproach  the  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ.  And  yet  it  is  true — it  is  too 
true — that  the  sons  of  the  same  heavenly  Fa- 
ther, the  inhabitants  of  the  same  earth, 
watered  with  the  blood  of  the  Redeemer,  have 
more  than  once  engaged  in  deadly  conflict 
under  the  same  standards.  But,  because  such 
evils  stain  history  with  blood,  are  we  to  con- 
clude that  the  love  of  God  debars  all  tolerance 
from  the  hearts  of  men,  or  would  we  wish  to 
deny  that  the  Catholic  religion  is  not  all  love  ? 
And  shall  the  blind  fur}''  of  men  condemn 
to  oblivion  the  countless  benefits  which  for 
nineteen  centuries  the  Gospel  has  showered 
on  the  peoples  of  the  world  and  on  its  most 
cruel  enemies  ? 

"  0  Church  of  the  Redeemer  !  Thou  who 
prayest  for  thy  enemies,  and  who  art  ever  ready 
to  help  them,  as  the  heavenly  Father  makes 
His  sun  to  shine  daily  upon  the  most  ungrate- 
ful of  men,  who  has  planted  in  thy  heart  that 
holy  and  tireless  love  for  all  virtues  ?  who  has 
given  thee  the  boldness  to  confront  the  mas- 
ters of  the  world  with  a  serene  brow  ?  who 
has  bent  the  necks  of  thy  martyrs  to  the  axe  ? 
Whence  hast  thou  known,  at  the  same  time, 
how  to  confound  the  subtle  contradictions  of 
the  philosopher  and  to  break  the  chains  of  the 
slave  ?  How,  ever  stable  and  unshaken,  hast 
thou  alone  survived  the  vicissitudes  of  all 
things,  and  the  ruin  of  so  many  thrones? 
who  has  bestowed  on  thee  such  power  of 
persuasion  that  through  it  the  stones  them- 
selves are  turned  into  children  of  Abraham  ? 
Whence,  finally,  hast  thou  received  that  in- 
violate  authority  which  resolves  all  doubts, 


dissipates  all  errors,  humbles  the  mighty,  lifts 
up  the  weak,  enlightens  the  world,  pardons  all 
faults,  consoles  every  grief  and  misfortune  ? 

"  Ah !  who  does  not  see  that  so  many 
miracles  have  been  wrought  by  the  sole  power 
of  the  divine  love  planted  in  thee  by  Jesus 
Christ  ?  for,  as  thou  lovest  Jesus  in  labor 
and  in  repose,  in  tears  and  in  joy,  in  persecu- 
tion and  in  peace,  in  the  combat  and  in  the 
victory,  so  likewise  thou  lovest  in  Him  and 
for  Him  the  humble  and  the  proud,  the  faith- 
ful and  the  unbeliever,  the  poor  and  the  rich. 
There  is  not  in  the  whole  world  a  solitary 
man  for  whom  thou  dost  not  pray,  and  whom 
thou  dost  not  desire,  at  whatever  cost,  to 
gather  in  to  the  bosom  of  Him  who  suffered 
for  all  men  because  He  loved  all  !  Ah  !  may 
thy  desires  soon  be  fulfilled,  0  holy  Church  of 
the  living  God  ! 

"  .  .  .  .  How,  then,  would  he  be  a  friend  of 
the  Saviour,  how  would  he  be  a  true  child  of 
the  Church  of  Jesus, — he  who  opposes  arms 
with  arms,  violence  with  violence,  forgetful  of 
the  words  of  Jesus  Christ,  'Love  your  en- 
emies.— Father,  forgive  them  for  they  know 
not  what  they  do.'  The  blind  apostles  of  in- 
tolerance show  too  evidently  that  they  do  not 
understand  the  profound  inner  sense  of  the 
life  of  the  Redeemer,  who,  suffering  every  in- 
sult and  the  death  of  the  Cross  itself,  drew  the 
whole  world  to  Himself  by  the  irresistible 
power  of  pardon  and  love.  He  who  is  will- 
ing to  give  up  his  prejudices  and  to  retire  to 
the  depths  of  his  soul  to  develop  therein  the 
sweet  image  of  Jesus  Christ,  will,  assuredly, 
comprehend  how  much  more  powerful  is 
Christian  meekness  than  the  violence  of  the 
sword,  and  the  use  of  fire  and  steel  against 
those  whom  the  Cross  only  should  vanquish. 
Oh  !  if  Jesus  crucified  dwelt  indeed  in  our 
hearts,  how  many  things  He  would  teach  us 
to  understand  !"'*'.... 

I  also  find  in  the  same  fragment  this  beau- 
tiful thought: 

"I  believe  that  charity  does  not  consist 
only  in  compassion  for  the  sufierfngs  of  the 
poor  and  in  relieving  them.  Its  character 
is  more  general ;  it  should  be  the  soul  of 
all  our  sentiments.  For  my  part,  I  see  char- 
ity in  patience,  in  humility,  in  faith,  in  a 
docile  submission  to  superiors,  in  justice,  in 
courage,  in  strength,   in   contempt    for  the 
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world,  iu  the  desire  of  heaven.  Charity  is 
ixxAj  the  light  of  God,  infinite  like  Himself. 
Whoever  has  received  a  ray  of  this  light  in 
his  heart,  is  bound,  if  I  may  say  so,  to  make 
its  divine  heat  felt  through  the  whole  world." 
(to  be  continued.) 


Song  of  Praise  to  the  Name  of  Jesus. 

From  the  German  of  Johann  Angehis  Scheffler. 

JESUS  is  the  sweetest  name 
Unto  mortals  ever  spoken  ; 
High  exalted  'bove  all  blame, 
And  of  every  virtue  token  ; 
Lovely  name,  spread  far  and  wide. 
Like  no  lovely  name  beside. 

Jesus  sets  the  sinner  free, 

To  the  whole  world  brings  salvation  ; 
As  a  mighty  champion,  He 

Hurls  the  fiend  from  loftiest  station  : 
Whereso'ever  His  name  is  known 
Powers  of  hell  are  overthrown. 

Jesus,  sweet  and  only  source 

Of  our  life,  and  health  and  vigor, 

Helps  to  bear  with  special  force 
Sufferings  of  unwonted  rigor. 

Take  thou  Jesus  in  thine  heart, 

Quickly  ceases  all  its  smart. 

Jesus,  fountain  never  dry. 

Souls  with  endless  life  supplying, 

From  the  depths  of  yonder  sky   ■ 
Light  interior  ne'er  denying. 

Wouldst  thou  glad  and  joyous  be, 

Ask  Him  to  abide  in  thee. 

Jesus  is  a  vast  abyss, 

Always  full  of  untold  treasures, 
And  a  paradise  of  bliss. 

And  a  sea  of  sacred  pleasure  ; 
Morn  and  eve  His  grace  is  new. 
Falling  on  the  heart  like  dew. 

Jesus  is  the  loveliest  name 

That  in  ear  of  mortals  ringeth  ; 

In  the  vale  by  which  we  came 
Of  the  joys  of  heaven  it  singeth. 

Am  I  glad  ?  none  but  the  Lord 

Sobei*  gladness  can  afford. 

Jesus  is  the  Heavenly  Bread, 
Energy  and  content  bestowing, 

Eaising  even  from  the  dead, 
And  with  life  and  health  o'erllowing. 

To  my  lips  what  taste  so  sweet  ? 

To  my  wounds  what  balm  so  meet  ? 


Jesus  is  the  tree  of  life. 

Souls  w\th  fruit  of  virtue  feeding  ; 
Are  the  tares  within  you  rife  ? 

To  His  grace,  lo  !  all  is  ceding. 
Let  His  shadow  only  fall. 
Poisons,  weeds,  they  vanish  all. 

Jesus  is  of  all  things  good, 

Highest,  best,  in  earth  and  heaven. 
From  His  throne  and  from  His  rood 

Sadness-chasing  grace  is  given. 
And  His  name  alone  shall  be 
Dearest  of  all  names  to  me. 


The  Holy  Kings,  Patrons  of  Travel- 
lers. 


A   MIRACULOUS   PRESERVATION. 

In  these  days  of  steamships  and  railroads, 
journeys  are  more  frequent  than  formerly,  and 
are  less  considered ;  yet  the  perils  attending 
them  are  far  from  being  diminished.  In  the 
coincidence  that  at  this  period  of  increased 
danger  to  travellers  by  sea  or  land  it  has 
pleased  Divine  Providence  to  bring  about  the 
completion  of  the  great  Cathedral  of  Cologne, 
shall  we  not  believe  He  would  invite  our  at- 
tention to  the  relics  of  the  Holy  Kings,  so  long 
and  faithfully  preserved  there,  and  incite  us 
to  place  ourselves  with  renewed  devotion  un- 
der their  powerful  protection  ? 

Our  life  on  earth  is  also  a  journey,  and  we 
know  how  full  of  dangers.  May  the  star  that 
led  the  Holy  Kings  to  the  Saviour's  cradle 
direct  us  also  amid  these  times  of  peril,  aid 
us  to  preserve  the  purity  of  our  faith,  and 
guide  us  one  day  to  the  Bethlehem  of  heaven. 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  Su- 
perior of  the  Convent  of  Berlaymcnt,  Belgium, 
where  the  registry  of  the  Confraternity  of  the 
Holy  Kings  is  kept.  Very  Rev.  Father  Pius 
Mary,  Ex-Provincial  of  the  Dominicans,  and 
Doctor  in  Theology,  wrote  the  following  state- 
ment in  grateful  recognition  of  the  protection 
accorded  him  by  the  Holy  Kings  of  Cologne 
in  the. month  of  April,  1869  : 

"I  was  preaching  the  Lenten  sermons  at  the 
French  Chapel  in  London,  and  desirous  of  seeing 
something  of  the  destitution  of  this  great  city  I 
went  one  day  to  visit  a  certain  alms-house,  in 
company  with  Eev.  Father  Brown,  a  young  Eng- 
lish priest.  Just  as  I  was  about  to  enter  the  car- 
riage, I  perceived  that  I  was  without  the  small 
ticket  of  the  Confraternity  of  the  Holy  Kings,- 
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which  I  always  take  with  me,  for  protection, 
wherever  I  go.  I  at  once  re-entered  the  house  to 
procure  it,  invoking  fervently,  as  I  did  so,  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Holy  Kings  against  any  accident. 

"Having  visited  different  wards  of  the  work- 
house, we  were  ushered  into  the  large  dining- 
room.  I  was  engaged  in  conversation  with  the 
director  of  the  institution,  when  suddenly  a  trap- 
door, connecting  the  dining-room  with  the  kitchen 
below,  opened  at  my  very  feet,  and  I  was  instantly 
precipitated  a  distance  of  twenty-five  feet.  All 
the  witnesses  of  this  fall  were  convinced  that  I 
must  be  dead,  or  at  least  must  have  broken  some 
of  my  bones.  Yet,  without  a  single  injury,  with- 
out even  a  bruise,  or  the  slightest  sensation  of  pain, 
I  rose,  rejoined  my  friends,  and  soon  afterwards 
returned  to  the  city. 

"I  attribute  this  preservation,  which  to  me 
seems  clearly  miraculous,  to  the  protection  of  the 
Holy  Kings,  and  I  am  the  more  grateful  to  them 
since  I  have  reason  to  suspect  that  my  fall  was 
rather  designed  than  accidental. 

"  I  come,  therefore,  to  thank  the  Holy  Kings, 
my  protectors,  in  this  Chapel  of  Berlaymont,  where 
their  Confraternity  is  erected,  and  to  implore  them 
to  guard  me  always."  (Signed.) 


Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  and  the   Mus- 
sulmans. 


From  an  interesting  communication  ad- 
dressed to  the  Paris  Univers  from  Constan- 
tinople, we  select  the  following  paragraphs 
describing  the  devotion  of  the  Mussulmans  to 
Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  : 

"  In  a  letter  of  Sept.  16th  I  reported  the  cure  of 
a  Mussulman  negress  deprived  of  the  use  of  all 
her  limbs  for  twelve  years.  I  mentioned  how  de- 
monstrative was  this  woman's  faith,  and  how  she 
visited  all  the  harems  of  Stamboul  and  Bechik- 
Tache,  proclaiming  her  cure  and  glorifying  Our 
Lady  of  Lourdes.  It  is  since  this  event  that  the 
visits  of  the  Turks  to  the  Chapel  of  Feri  Keui 
have  assumed  the  religious  character  of  a  pilgrim- 
age. The  women  are  more  numerous  than  the 
men.  They  come  afoot,  in  bands  of  five,  six,  and 
seven,  bringing  their  children  with  them,  some 
carrying  a  little  bottle  hanging  by  a  string  and 
intended  to  be  filled  with  water  of  Lourdes,  in 
order  to  show  that  they  are  going  on  a  pilgrim- 
age. Those  that  come  in  the  morning  follow  in 
all  particulars  the  example  of  the  Christian 
women,  assist  at  Mass,  etc.  Those  that  come  af- 
ter the  offices  make  what  they  call  their  ziaret — 
visit  to  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes.  They  take  their 
places  before  the  altar,  fix  their  eyes  upon  the 
.statue  in  a  sort  of  rapture,  and  address  their  fer- 


vent prayers  to  Bikir  Merieni— the  Virgin  Mary,, 
to  Meriem-Ana— Mother  Mary.  Their  prayers 
ended,  they  go  to  the  sacristy  to  hear  the  reading 
of  the  Gospel.  Those  that  are  nearest  the  priest 
place  the  stole  on  their  heads,  as  they  see  the 
Christian  women  do.  Before  the  reading  of  the 
Gospel,  the  priest  sprinkles  holy  water  ;  if  the  wa- 
ter happens  not  to  touch  them,  they  do  not  believe 
the  aspersion  to  be  complete,  and  they  require 
their  share.  When  the  Christian  women  kneel 
during  the  reading  of  the  Gospel,  the  Turkish 
women  squat  on  their  heels  ;  if  there  are  only 
Turkish  women,  they  remain  standing,  their  arms 
half-raised  towards  heaven  and  their  hands  spread 
out.  After  the  reading,  and  the  blessing  with 
the  Gospel,  the  priest  gives  them  the  cross  to  kiss^ 
or  places  the  Gospel  on  their  heads.  No  Turkish 
woman  will  leave  the  chapel  before  she  has  heard 
the  Gospel  read.  All  take  away  with .  them  some 
of  the  water  of  Lourdes  and  some  oil  from  the 
lamps  that  burn  before  the  altar  of  Our  Lady. 
They  sometimes  tear  off  a  corner  of  their  zachmak 
(veil)  and  dip  it  in  the  oil. 

"  On  certain  days  of  the  week,  especially  Friday, 
the  affluence  of  Turkish  women  is  so  great  that 
the  Georgian  Fathers  are  obliged  to  read  the 
Gospel  for  them  from  60  to  100  times.  On  these 
days  they  do  not  read  it  to  separate  groups,  but 
wait  till  there  are  at  least  twenty  together,  then 
they  read  it  for  all. 

"Though  very  poor,  the  Turkish  women  when 
receiving  some  of  the  water  of  Lourdes  generally 
get  a  little  candle  which  they  themselves  light 
and  place  before  the  altar  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes. 
Some  of  these  women  were  present  recently  at  a 
Mass  at  which  a  number  of  Christian  women  went 
to  Holy  Communion,  and  they  also  wished  to  re- 
ceive. The  Georgian  Fathers  had  great  difficulty 
in  making  them  understand  that  the  Holy  Com- 
munion was  given  only  to  Catholics,  and  to  the 
latter  only  after  they  had  been  to  confession  and 
received  absolution  ;  and  that  it  is  refused  to  all 
others.  They  resigned  themselves  sadly,  appear- 
ing to  feel  bitter  regret  that  they  could  not  share 
in  the  happiness  of  the  Catholics. 

After  their  ziaret  to  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes,  the 
Turkish  women  make  the  rounds  of  all  the  altars 
of  the  chapels,  and  ask  explanations  of  the  pic- 
tures. One  of  these  pictures  in  a  special  manner 
excites  their  veneration  and  Iheir  indignation, 
that  which  represents  our  Saviour  on  the  Cross, 
with  His  Blessed  Mother,  St.  John  the  Evangelist, 
and  St.  Mary  Magdalen  standing  beneath.  They 
ask  who  it  was  that  fastened  to  the  cross  Issa  Ef- 
fendim  (My  Lord  Jesus),  Issa  Ejftndimeuz  (Our 
Lord  Jesus) ;  and  when  they  are  told  that  it  was  the 
Jews,  they  give  expression  to  their  feeling  in  loud 
vociferations  and  vehement  imprecations  against 
the  perfidious  people.  The  Georgian  Fathers  do  not 
always  succeed  in  appeasing  their  angry  indigna- 
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tion  by  representing  to  them  that  such  language 
is  unbecoming  in  the  house  of  God.  A  Turkish 
officer  having  made  the  pilgrimage,  and  having 
heard  this  explanation  of  the  picture  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion, spoke  in  precisely  the  same  language  as  the 
women,  adding,  moreover :  '  I  will  not  enter  my 
house  till  I  have  beaten  five  or  six  Jews.'  The 
Fathers  succeeded,  however,  in  appeasing  him  and 
making  him  abandon  his  violent  design,  represent- 
ing to  him  that  the  object  of  his  pilgrimage  would 
be  entirely  defeated  if  he  did  not  leave  the  chapel 
with  his  heart  full  of  charity. 

"  The  women  of  whom  I  have  spoken  belong  to 
the  lower  classes  of  Mussulman  society.  The  la-, 
dies  who  occupy  the  harems,  who  cannot  assist  at 
the  public  prayers  in  the  mosques,  and  who  go 
only  to  oratories  of  their  own  from  which  men  are 
absolutely  excluded,  find  means,  however,  to  take 
part  in  the  pilgimage  of  Feri-Keui.  They  come 
in  carriages  to  the  chapel,  accompanied  by  their 
attendants,  and  frequently  escorted  by  eunuchs. 
They  make  their  ziaret  to  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes, 
and  go  through  all  the  devotions  of  the  pilgrimage 
as  described.  Some  of  these  ladies,  it  is  said,  are 
from  the  very  highest  ranks,  but  they  all  preserved 
the  strictest  incognito  ;  they  come  from  the  Bos- 
phorus,  from  Stamboul,  from  Bechik-Tache,  from 
Nichau-Tache,  and  from  the  most  aristocratic 
quarters  of  Constantinople." 


Catholic  Notes. 


the 


Mr.  Gladstone  calls  Cardinal  Newman 

most  facsinating  writer  of  this  age."' 

The  Propagateur  Catholique  of  New  Orleans 

announces  the  death  of  Monsignor  Chalon,  ex- 
Ohancellor  of  the  archdiocese.    R.  I.  P. 

On  occasion  of  the  canonization  on  the  8th 

of  December,  the  Holy  Father  gave  10,000  lire  to 
be  distributed  amongst  the  poor  of  Rome. 

The  diocese  of  Fulda,  which  has  been  with- 
out a  Bishop  for  eight  years,  rejoices  over  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  new  one.  Right  Rev.  Dr.  George 
Kopp. 

The  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  has  resolved 

to  erect  at  his  own  cost  a  memorial  chapel  on  the 
site  of  the  Ring  Theatre,  Vienna,  in  which  a  re- 
quiem will  be  celebrated  yearly  for  the  victims  of 
the  fire. 

Rev.  Father  Thebaud,  S.  J.,  the  well-known 

author,  has  celebrated  the  golden  jubilee  of  his 
ordination.  Though  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of 
his  age,  he  is  still  in  vigorous  health,  and  enabled 
to  perform  an  extraordinary  amount  of  literary 
labor.  We  join  in  the  greeting  of  his  numerous 
friends  and  admirers  :—Ad  multos  annos! 

About  eight  years  ago  a  whole  convent  of 

Anglican  Sisters  entered  the  Catholic  Church  in 


Hackney,  London.  They  were  baptized  by  the 
present  Bishop  Vaughan,  of  Salford,  then  a  simple 
priest.  Father  Vaughan  was  subsequently  founder 
of  the  Mission  for  English  priests  in  Baltimore 
whose  special  duty  it  is  to  labor  amongst  the 
negroes. 

The  death-roll  of  priests  includes  the  Rev. 

Louis  Musard,  who  departed  this  life  at  the  Con- 
vent of  Mount  St.  Vincent,  New  York,  on  the  27th 
ult. ;  the  Rev.  John  F.  McKenna,  of  Portland,  Me., 
who  died  at  the  episcopal  residence,  in  that  city, 
on  the  11th  ult. ;  the  Rev.  Bernard  Clark,  one  of 
the  youngest  and  most  popular  clergymen  of 
the  diocese  of  Bufi'alo,  deceased  on  the  2d  inst.; 
the  Rev.  Father  Hasty,  of  Norfork,  Va.,  whose 
death  occurred  on  the  31st  ult. ;  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  A. 
J.  O'Reilly,  the  author  of  several  popular  works, 
who  breathed  his  last  at  Woodbury,  N.  J.  May 
they  rest  in  peace. 

The  Vicariate  of  Melanesia  and  Micronesia, 

which  has  just  been  confided  by  the  Holy  Father 
to  the  Missionaries  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  comprises 
an  immense  extent  of  territory  :  New  Guinea, 
New  France,  the  Salomon  Isles,  and  many  other 
islands  of  this  part  of  Oceanica.  The  man- 
ners of  the  natives,  their  savage  character,  the 
difficulties  of  their  language,  the  climate — every- 
thing presages  for  the  zealous  missionaries  a 
very  laborious  apostleship,  more  especially  as  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  those  countries  has 
been  broken  off  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  by 
just  such  circumstances  as  prove  that  the  diffi- 
culties to  be  encountered  are  exceptionally  great. 

When  Cardinal  Newman,  then  Mr.  New- 
man, Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  preached  his 
last  sermon  in  the  little  chapel  he  had  built  at 
Littlemore,  when  he  was  Vicar  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Mary  the  Virgin,  Oxford,  he  concluded  his  pa- 
thetic farewell  of  his  congregation  in  these  words: 
•'  And  ah,  my  brethren,  ah,  tender  and  affectionate 
hearts,  ah,  loving  friends,  should  you  know  one 
who  at  any  time,  in  any  way,  has  helped  you  thus 
to  act  and  who  has  told  you  things  about  your- 
selves which  you  knew  before,  or  which  you  did  not 
know,  remember  such  an  one  in  time  to  come  and 
pray  for  him  that  in  all  things  he  may  know  God's 
will,  and,  at  whatever  cost,  may  follow  it  through 
life." 

Some    accounts    of    Father    Orderic    will 

not  be  uninteresting.  Starting  from  Venice,  in 
1314,  he  went  to  Constantinople,  and  thence  to 
Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  Hungary,  Poland,  Armenia, 
Persia  and  Tartary.  He  then  found  his  way  to 
Bagdad,  and  in  1322  had  arrived  near  Bombay. 
He  crossed  over  to  Madras,  and  then  sailed  to  Cey- 
lon, Sumatra,  Java  ;  and,  after  visiting  several 
parts  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  came  to  Cochin 
China.  Thence  he  worked  his  way  up  to  Pekin. 
'  He  intended  returning  to  Europe  to  recruit  for 
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the  Eastern  missions,  and  actually  traversed 
Thibet  and  the  whole  of  Asia.  He  at  length 
reached  Italy,  and,  when  only  46  years  of  age,  died 
in  his  convent  at  Udine.  We  must  remark  that 
the  good  Father  preached  the  faith  wherever 
he  went,  and  suffered  a  good  deal  in  India  from 
the  ^indioos.— Indo-European  Correspondence. 

The  statement  of  the   Association  of  St. 

Boniface,  whose  object  is  to  aid  Catholics  living 
in  the  Protestant  portions  of  Germany,  has  just 
appeared.  The  results  obtained  during  the  course 
of  the  year  1780  afford  a  new  proof  that  the 
Kultiirkampf  has  only  increased  the  zeal  of  Catho- 
lics for  the  propagation  of  the  Faith.  The  receipts 
of  the  Society  amount  to  1,125,417  marks  (about 
$360,133),  the  expenses  or  disbursement  to  meet 
the  religious  wants  of  the  missions  to  808,551 
marks  ($258,736).  The  balance  on  hand  to  meet 
the  most  pressing  demands  of  the  year  1881  was 
316,865  marks  ($101,397).  In  this  sum  are  not 
included  56,458  marks  for  Masses  to  be  said  by 
the  missionaries.  These  figures  are  eloquent, 
and  give  reason  to  hope  that  the  Association  of 
St.  Boniface  will  succeed  in  neutralizing  the  ef- 
forts made  by  heresy  to  seduce  Catholics  from 
the  Church. 

"It  is  edifying,"  remarks  the  Freeman^s 

Journal,  "  to  see  the  crowds  at  Mass  on  Sunday. 
During  the  whole  morning  a  ceaseless  ebb  and 
flow  of  the  human  tide  goes  on.  But  how  many 
of  all  these  kneeling  people  know  the  meaning  of 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Mass?  How  many  know 
the  signification  with  which  every  movement  of 
the  priest  is  fraught  ?  At  the  Consecration  all  is 
recollection  and  prayer  ;  but  how  many,  now 
listless,  and  distracted  at  the  other  parts  of  the 
Sacrifice,  would  be  devout  and  recollected,  if  they 
understood  the  fitness  of  each  sacred  and  vener- 
able detail !  It  is  evident  to  any  observer  who 
does  not  merely  glance  at  the  congregation  en 
masse  that  many  Catholics  only  vaguely  compre- 
hend, we  do  not  say  the  beauty  and  sublimity,  but 
the  meaning,  of  the  Divine  Service.  And  without 
the  daily  training  of  the  young,  in  schools  really 
Catholic,  there  is  no  remedy." 

We  copy  from  a  private  letter  dated  Paris, 

Dec.  15th,  the  following  interesting  passages  : 

"What  a  glorious  stroke  of  ' opportunlsme''  the 
Church  has  made  in  the  canonization  of  St.  Benoit 
Labre  !  The  anti-Christians  here  are  so  sensible  of  it 
that  their  rage  is  exhahng  itself  in  violent  blasphemy 
and  ridicule  of  the  apotheosis  of  the  pilgrim  whose  life 
was  such  a  magnificent  rebuke  to  modern  progress, 
to  that  worship  of  the  body  and  love  of  money  and  all 
that  constitutes  the  world's  ideal  of  sense  and  hap- 
piness. The  Rej)iihliqite  Fran<;mse,  M.  Gambetta's 
organ,  has  four  columns  of  insolent  abuse  of  the 
Church  and  Christianity.  The  day  after  the  canoniza- 
tion, it  wanted  badly  to  know  what  was  the  use  of 
patriots  and  statesmen  trying  to  make  things  better 


and  men  happier,  'while  that  monstrous  incubus  on 
all  progress,  the  Church  of  Rome,  kept  up  its  opposi- 
tion to  the  very  elements  of  comfort  and  enlighten- 
ment, and  discerned  its  highest  honors  to  a  pauper  who 
was  an  offence  to  human  dignity  by  his  dirt  and  good- 
for-notliingness.' 

"  M.  Gambetta's  ideal  of  goodness  is  a  curious  one,- 
in  private  as  well  as  public  life.  He  has  an  old  aunt, 
a  sister  of  his  father's,  who  was  very  kind  to  him  when 
he  was  a  poor  little  boy,  and  who  is  now  a  widow  in  the 
deepest  distress.  Her  name  is  Mme.  Molinari.  She 
wrote  many  letters  to  her  now  wealthy  and  powerful 
nephew,  entreating  him  to  allow  her  some  help  ;  that 
she  was  actually  without  the  necessaries  of  life.  The 
supreme  ruler  of  France  turned  a  deaf  ear,  and,  like 
Tarbaby,  *  kep  on  sayin'  nothing.'  At  last,  his 
enemies  got  hold  of  the  story,  and  proclaimed  to'  all 
the  world  what  sort  of  a  gospel  of  Fretering  was  M. 
Gambetta's.  The  Figaro  and  some  charitable  persons 
sent  a  little  money  to  Mme.  Molinari,  who  is  a  good, 
practical  CathoHc,  and  only  driven,  it  is  said,  by  her 
goad  of  real  want,  to  apply  for  help  to  her  atheist 
nephew. 

"The  grand  ministry,  that  was  to  have  done  such 
wonders,  is  in  a  fix.  It  can't  find  any  gentlemen,  so 
far,  to  go  and  represent  it  in  two  of  the  first  courts 
of  Europe,  and  its  members  are  trying  to  quarrel 
amongst  themselves.  General  Campenon  has  told  M. 
Gambetta  to  mind  his  own  business  and  not  meddle 
with  the  War-Ofiice  affairs,  or  else  he.  General  Cam- 
,penon,  will  walk  out  and  leave  M.  Gambetta  to  manage 
them. 

"The  Radicals  are  in  great  alarm  at  Prince  Bismark's 
change  of  behavior  towards  the  Church,  which  he  now 
owns  he  wants,  confessing  that  he  cannot  govern  the 
Empire  without  her.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  serious 
talk  about  the  King  of  Italy  leaving  Rome,  and  taking 
up  his  abode  in  Turin  or  Naples  as  capital.  This 
would  be  an  easy  solution  of  affairs  for  him,  and  is 
quite  in  the  manner  of  the  Church's  grand,  calm  way 
of  waiting  on  Providence,  and  letting  the  storm  fall  of 
itself  and  leave  the  rock  high  and  dry  as  before  the 
winds  and  waves  were  let  loose  on  it. 

"The  Dominican  Fathers  have  sold  to  a  carriage- 
builder  their  beautiful  church  and  the  convent  attached 
to  it,  m  the  Faubourg  St.  Honore.  That  of  the  Bama- 
bites  is  already  thrown  down,  and  a  block  of  '  houses 
to  let,'  rising  rapidly  on  the  site  of  it.  The  Sisters  of 
Charity  are  daily  expecting  to  be  turned  out— those 
that  still  remain  in  their  convents.  Altogether,  the 
year  ends  darkly  for  France,  but  perhaps  St.  Benoit 
Labre  may  exercise  his  new  prerogatives  in  obtaining 
the  grace  of  conversion  for  her.  He  is  performing  nu- 
merous miracles,  I  hear,  in  Rome." 


Personal. 

A  Reader,  Youngstown,  Ohio. — Address  Rev.  F. 
Granger,  Notre  Dame,  Ind. 

"M.  E.  B."— TAe  Art  Amateur,  is  edited  and  pub- 
ished  by  Montague  Marks,  23  Union  Square,  New 
York. 
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youth's  Department 


The  Flight  into  Egypt. 


BY    THE    REV.    FRANCIS    MAHONY    (FATHER    PROUT) 


rp HERE'S  a  legend  that's  told  of  a  gypsy,  who 
M^      dwelt 

In  the  lands  where  the  pyramids  be ; 
And  her  robe  was  embroidered  with  stars,  and 
her  belt 
With  devices,  right  wondrous  to  see ; 
And  she  lived  in  the  days  when  our  Lord  was  a 
child 
On  His  Mother's  Immaculate  breast ; 
When  He  fled  from  His  foes — when  to  Egypt  ex- 
iled, 
He  went  down  with  Saint  Joseph  the  blest. 

This  Egyptian  held  converse  with  magic,  me- 
thinks. 

And  the  future  was  given  to  her  gaze, 
For  an  obelisk  marked  her  abode,  and  a  sphinx 

On  her  threshold  kept  vigil  always. 
She  was  pensive  and  ever  alone,  nor  was  seen 

In  the  haunts  of  the  dissolute  crowd ; 
But  communed  with  the  ghosts  of  the  Pharaohs, 
I  ween, 

Or  with  visitors  wrapped  in  a  shroud. 

And  there  came  an  old  man  from  the  desert  one 
day, 
With  a  maid  on  a  mule,  by  that  road, 
And  a  child  on  her  bosom  reclined — and  the  way 

Led  thenl  straight  to  the  gypsy's  abode ; 
And  they  seemed  to  have  travelled  a  wearisome 
path 
From  their  home  many,  many  a  league — 
From  a  tyrant's  pursuit,  from  an  enemy's  wrath, 
•  Spent  with  toil  and  o'ercome  with  fatigue. 

And  the  gypsy  came  forth  from  her  dwelling  and 
prayed 

That  the  pilgriins  would  rest  them  awhile; 
And  she  offered  her  couch  to  the  delicate  maid. 

Who  had  come  many,  many  a  mile; 
And  she  fondled  the  babe  with  affection's  caress, 

And  she  begged  the  old  man  would  repose  ; 
Here  the  stranger,  she  said,  ever  finds  free  access, 

And  the  wanderer  balm  for  his  woes. 

Then  her  guests  from  the  glare  of  the  noonday 

she  led 
To  a  seat  in  her  grotto  so  cool ; 
Where  she  spread  them  a  banquet  of  fruits, — and 

a  shed, 


With  a  manger,  was  found  for  the  mule; 
With  the  wine  of  the  palm-tree,  with  the  dates 
newly  culled. 
All  the  toil  of  the  road  she  beguiled ; 
And  with  song  in  a  language  mysterious  she- 
lulled 
On  her  bosom  the  wayfaring  child. 

When  the  gypsy  anon,  in  her  Ethiop  hand 

Placed  the  infant's  diminutive  palm. 
Oh,  'twas  fearful  to  see  how  the  features  she 
scanned 
Of  the  babe,  in  his  slumbers  so  calm  ! 
Well  she  noted  each  mark,  and  each  furrow  that 
crossed 
O'er  the  tracings  of  destiny's  line : 
"  Whence  came  ye  ?  "  she  cried,  in  astonishment 
lost, 
"For  this  Child  is  of  Lineage  Divine." 

"  From  the  village  of  Nazareth,"  Joseph  replied, 

"Where  we  dwelt  in  the  land  of  the  Jew; 
We  have  fled  from  the  tyrant  whose  garment  is 
dyed 

In  the  gore  of  the  children  he  slew ; 
We  were  told  to  remain  until  an  angel's  com- 
mand 

Should  appoint  us  the  hour  to  return, 
But  till  then  we  inhabit  the  foreigner's  land, 

And  in  Egypt  we  make  our  sojourn." 

"  Then  ye  tarry  with  me,"  cried  the  gypsy  in: 
joy: 

"  And  ye  make  of  my  dwelling  your  home  ; 
Many  years  have  I  prayed  that  the  Israelite  Boy 

(Blessed  hope  of  the  gentiles  !)  would  come." 
And  she  kissed  both  the  feet  of  the  Infant  and 
knelt 

And  adored  Him  at  once;— then  a  smile 
Lit  the  face  of  His  Mother,  who  cheerfully  dwelt 

With  her  host  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 


I  WAS  in  a  compartment  with  a  little  French' 
boy  of  twelve.  He  was  dressed  faultlessly,  but 
his  clothes  were  not  the  chief  charm.  I  sat  be- 
tween him  and  the  open  window,  and  he  was  eat 
ing  pears.  Now,  an  American  boy  of  that  age^ 
would  either  have  dropped  the  cores  upon  the 
floor  or  tossed  them  out  the  window  without  a- 
word  to  anybody.  But  this  small  gentleman  every 
time,  with  a  "  Permit  me.  Monsieur,"  said  in  the- 
most  pleasant  way,  rose  and  came  to  the  window, 
and  dropped  them  out,  and  then  "Merci,  Mon- 
sieur," as  he  quietly  took  his  seat.  It  was  a  de- 
light. I  am  sorry  to  say  that  such  small  boys  da 
not  travel  on  American  railroads.  Would  they 
were  more  frequent ! — Nasby. 
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Rose  Grey. 


BY  ELIZABETH  KING,  AUTHOR    OF    "  KEIGHLEY   HALL 

AND   OTHER    TALES,"    "THE    HARP    ON    THE 

WILLOW,"    "DENIS    MILES,"    ETC. 

fHE'S  very  dirty,  ain't  she,  Sis- 
ter ?  "  whispered  a  group  of 
school-children,  as  Sister  Fran- 
ces, after  placing  a  new  scholar, 
— a  little,  pale-faced  child,  about 
five  years's  old — on  a  bench,  re- 
turned to  her  desk. 
"  Hush  ! "  replied  Sister  Frances,  in 
an  undertone;  "probably  the  poor 
child's  mother  cannot  help  it ;  she  is  dying, 
so  be  very  careful  not  to  hurt  the  little  one's 
feelings." 

Sister  Frances  had  the  laborious  task  of 
teaching  in  a  Catholic  poor-school  in  one  of 
the  populous  districts  in  London.  The  child 
who  had  excited  so  much  interest  had  been 
brought  there  by  a  poor  woman,  who  said  the 
child's  mother  had  asked  her  to  do  so,  as  she 
felt  sure  she  would  be  taken  care  of  during 
her  illness.  "She's  a  Protestant,  ma'am," 
added  the  woman,  "  but  you'll  not  mind  that, 
I  fancy.  Her  poor  mother,  God  help  her, 
can't  last  long ;  she's  dying  of  overwork  and 
worry." 

Taking  the  sick  woman's  address.  Sister 
Frances  said  she  would  call  and  see  if  she 
could  be  of  any  service. 

"Thank  you,  ma'am  :  I  don't  think  it  would 
be  any  good ;  her  mind  wanders  a  deal,  most 
times  about  her  work.  She  worries  'cause  she 
couldn't  finish  some  she  was  a-doing,  though 
I  took  it  back  to  the  warehouse  a  week  or 
more  ago.  There  was  just  three  stitches  on 
the  crochet-hook.  She  was  a  making  some 
babies'  things  in  wool  when  she  fell  back  in  a 
faint ;  when  she  came  to,  she  says  :  '  Oh,  if  I 
could  only  have  done  those  three  stitches,  and 
taken  back  the  dozen  hoods,  and  got  the  two 
shillings  for  them,  my  mind  would  be  at  ease.' 
" '  Don't  worry,  dearie,'  I  says,  '  I'll  do  the 
stitches ' ;  and  so  I  did,  and  took  the  work.  It 
was  lucky  it  was  Friday,  for  it's  pay-day,  and 
if  it  hadn't  been  she'd  have  had  to  wait  till  next 
Friday.  That  two  shillings  is  all  she's  had  to 
live  on  ever  since,  except  what  the  neighbors 
has  given  her  and  the  child.  Oh,  if  you 
could  have  seen  the  heap  of  work  she'd  done 


for  two  shillings,  in  fine  white  Berlin  wool, 
which  she'd  kept  as  clean  as  a  pink,  it  would 
make  your  heart  ache.  Ah,  the  rich  ladies 
never  knows  how  little  the  workers  gets,  or 
they'd  never  want  things  so  cheap.  They'd 
cry  as  they  put  the  things  on  their  smiling 
babies  if  they  could  have  seen  their  fingers 
— as  I've  seen  that  little  'un's  mother's — 
a-flying  'till  it  made  me  giddy  to  look  at  her." 

"  There  are  so  many  needle- women,  that  it 
must  be  very  difficult  to  get  good  paying 
work,"  replied  Sister  Frances,  with  a  sigh. 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  but  if  the  shopkeepers  would 
ask  a  fair  price,  the  ladies  would  give  it. 
There's  no  private  work  done  now;  it's  all 
got  by  the  needle-women  from  large  manu- 
facturers who  pay  badly.  There's  no  reason 
why,  because  there's  such  a  lot  of  women  to  do 
needlework,  that  they're  to  have  bad  pay; 
and,  as  I  said,  everything  got  ready-made,  so 
the  ladies  don't  see  us  poor  needle-women, 
and  don't  know  the  little  we  get  for  the 
pretty  things  they  are  pleased  to  get  so  cheap. 
But  I'm  a-keeping  you,  ma'am,"  said  the 
woman,  as  Sister  Frances  cast  anxious  looks 
at  the  children,  "  and  Mrs.  Grey  will  be  watch- 
ing for  me.  Rose  will  be  able  to  find  her 
way  home,  and  she's  got  her  dinner.  Good 
morning,  ma'am." 

Mrs.  Grey,  the  mother  of  the  new  scholar, 
was  the  widow  of  a  journeyman  carpenter 
who  had  died  soon  after  his  marriage,  and  had, 
therefore,  left  nothing  behind  him  but  a  small 
sum,  sufficient  to  defray  the  expejises  of  his 
funeral  and  his  widow's  fare  from  her  native 
village  to  London,  where  she  hoped  to  be  able 
to  maintain  herself  and  child  by  needlework. 
Having  been  an  under-nurse  and  needle- 
woman in  a  private  family  before  her  mar- 
riage, she  never  doubted  that  she  would  be 
able  to  get  plenty  of  work,  and  so  she  did,  for 
she  did  it  well,  and  was  praised  by  her  em- 
ployers ;  but  at  first  she  could  not  do  it  fast 
enough  to  make  it  pay,  and  lost  work  by  not 
being  punctual.  When  at  last  she  became 
more  quick-handed,  overwork  and  want  of 
proper  food  had  preyed  upon  her  health,  and 
her  poor  fingers  moved  slower  and  slower,  till 
at  last  they  ceased  to  do  her  bidding.  She 
did  not  like  to  ask  her  friends  in  the  country 
to  help  her,  for  some  had  been  angry  with  her 
for  going  to  London,  and  others  had  looked 
coldly  on  her  in  her  desolate  widowhood. 
The  few  friends  she  had  made  in  the  neiffh- 
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borhood  were  as  poor  as  herself,  and  she  well 
knew  that  the  little  aid  they  afforded  when  she 
was  at  last  suddenly  struck  down,  was  at  an 
immense  sacrifice  to  themselves.  When  Mrs. 
Bointon,  a  good  woman  who  had  more  especi- 
ally devoted  herself  to  nurse  her,  advised  her 
to  send  Rose  to  the  Catholic  school  not  far 
distant,  she  gladly  acceded  to  the  suggestion, 
and  prayed  that  some  Good  Samaritan  might 
be  raised  up  who  would  take  care  of  her  little 
one  when  she  should  have  passed  to  the  bourne 
from  which  no  traveller  returns. 

Never  having  been  to  school  before.  Rose 
felt  very  shy  among  so  many  children.  She 
looked  down  as  she  felt  that  the  gaze  of  so 
many  eyes  was  fixed  upon  her  ;  and  the  long, 
dark  lashes  that  fringed  her  drooping  eyelids 
were  wet  with  tears.  But  she  brushed  them 
away  with  the  corner  of  her  pinafore,  and  tried 
not  to  cry.  Sister  Frances  watched  her  ;  and 
when  school  was  over,  and  most  of  the  chil- 
dren had  gone  home  to  dinner,  she  led  the 
little  stranger  by  the  hand  towards  a  group 
of  children  who,  living  at  a  distance  from  the 
school,  had  brought  their  dinners  with  them. 
Rose  opened  the  paper  in  which  her  scanty 
meal,  a  piece  of  dry  bread,  was  wrapped,  and, 
shy  as  she  was,  the  little  starving  creature 
soon  devoured  it. 

A  fair-haired  girl,  about  ten  years  of  age, 
who  had  been  from  time  to  time  regarding 
the  new-comer  with  compassion,  made  room 
for  her  to  sit  next  to  her  on  the  bench.  Sis- 
ter Frances,  seeing  that  Rose  was  in  Kate 
Conway's  hands,  went  into  an  adjoining  room, 
where  she  could  say  her  Little  Office,  leav- 
ing the  door  open  and  appointing  an  older 
girl  to  take  charge  of  the  rest.  Kate  offered 
Rose  a  share  of  her  dinner, — some  nice  bread 
and  butter  and  seed-cake.  Rose  took  it,  and, 
with  a  shy  smile,  thanked  her  new  friend,  but 
did  not  attempt  to  eat  it. 

"  Don't  you  like  it,  dear  ?  "  said  the  kind- 
hearted  giver. 

"Yes,"  replied  Rose,  coloring,  as  she  saw 
the  children  smiling  at  her  apparent  folly  in 
refusing  so  good  an  offer,  "  but  I'd  like  to  take 
it  to  mother ;  she  ain't  eat  nothing  a  long 
while." 

"  You  shall  have  another  piece  of  cake  for 
your  mother ;  that  you  shall ! "  replied  Kate  ; 
"  so  eat  it  up." 

"But  you'll  not  have  a  bit  for  yourself," 
returned  Rose,  with  a  shake  of  her  head. 


"  Oh,  I'll  get  plenty  at  tea-time,  when  I  go 
home." 

But  Rose  would  eat  only  a  little  of  the 
bread  and  butter,  and  wrapped  up  the  remain- 
der and  the  cake  in-  the  paper  in  which  her 
own  meagre  meal  had  been  folded. 

When  school  was  over,  Kate  kept  close  to 
Rose.  Compassion  was  a  striking  trait  in  the 
yoang  girl's  character,  and  the  fact  that  Rose 
was  poor,  and  that  her  mother  was  dying, 
would  have  been  quite  enough  to  win  her  heart, 
if  there  had  been  nothing  in  the  child  to  at- 
tract her  and  she  had  not  been  early  taught 
to  love  Christ's  poor.  The  two  children 
walked  together,  as  their  homes  lay  in  the 
same  direction.  Kate  asked  Rose  about  her 
mother,  and  where  she  lived.  When  they 
reached  a  small  grocery  store.  Rose  looked 
wistfully  at  the  nice  plum-cake,  sold  for  a 
penny  a  slice,  and  the  sweets  in  glass  jars, 
and  other  more  substantial  articles  of  food 
that  filled  the  windows.  Kate  stopped  and 
told  Rose  that  she  lived  there,  bade  her  good- 
bye, and  said  she  hoped  to  see  her  at  school  in 
the  morning. 

The  next  day,  however.  Rose  was  sadly 
disappointed  at  not  finding  her  kind  friend 
there,  and  before  school  commenced  Sister 
Frances  asked  the  children  to  pray  for  Kate 
Conway,  as  she  was  very  ill.  Rose  burst  into 
tears,  and  loud  sobs  shook  her  slender  frame. 
Sister  Frances  tried  to  comfort  her,  and  bid 
her  hope  that  God  might  answer  their  pray- 
ers that  Kate  would  recover.  Her  friend's 
loss,  as  far  as  the  dinner  was  concerned,  was 
made  up  to  Rose  by  Sister  Frances,  but  her 
little  heart  was  sad  at  the  thought  that  her 
friend  was  ill. 

On  her  way  home.  Rose  stopped  at  the  store, 
and  longed  to  go  in  and  inquire  after  her ;  but 
seeing  no  one  about,  she  could  not  summon 
courage,  and  went  home.  She  found  her 
mother  much  worse  ;  she  tried  to  get  her  to 
take  some  of  the  cake  she  had  saved  for  her 
the  day  before,  which  lay  untouched  on  a 
chair  by  the  bedside,  but  in  vain. 

"  She'll  never  eat  again,  dearie,"  said  Mrs. 
Bointon,  the  good  woman  who  had  taken 
Rose  to  school,  looking  up  from  her  knitting, 
while  her  fingers  still  worked  rapidly. 

"Oh,  mother!  mother!"  cried  the  child, 
climbing  upon  the  bed  ;  "  don't  die !  Oh, 
don't ! "  She  had  seen  her  father  die,  and 
thought  her  mother  looked  just  as  he  did  be- 
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fore  they  took  him  away  and  she  saw  him  no 
more.  She  remembered,  too,  that  he  would 
not  eat  anything. 

"Rose,  darling,"  said  Mrs.  Grey,  faintly, 
"  give  me  a  kiss."  She  pressed  her  cold  lips 
upon  the  child's  forehead,  raised  her  eyes  tow- 
ards heaven,  and  then  closed  them.  Doubt- 
less she  was  breathing  a  prayer  to  the  Father 
of  the  fatherless  for  the  little  one  she  was  so 
soon  to  leave  alone  in  the  world. 

"Take  a  little  run  out,  dearie,"  said  Mrs. 

Bointon ;    she  saw  the  end  was    near,   and 

thought  the  child  would  be  best  out  of  the 

way. 

(conclusion   next  week.) 


Grandmother's  Cow. 


BY    THE  AUTHOR   OF    **  TYBORNE." 


^^^y>NE  day,  in  summer  heat,  so  runs 
'^  ° ''°  the  legend,  the  blessed  Saints 
Peter  and  John  walked  abroad. 
The  heat  induced  burning  thirst 
but  in  vain  did  they  seek  for 
water  wherewith  to  slake  it.  No 
friendly  brook,  no  trickling  well 
met  the  eye.  At  last  they  saw  an 
humble  cottage.  "Let  us  enter  in. 
Brother,"  said  St.  Peter  to  St.  John,  "  and  ask 
for  water."  So  they  went  in  and  found  only 
an  old  woman  and  an  infant. 

"Good  morrow,  grandmother,"  said  St. 
Peter  ;  "  is  that  your  child  ?  " 

"  No,  masters,"  said  the  old  woman  ;  "  it  is 
my  grandchild.  My  daughter  died  when  he 
was  born,  and  I  take  care  of  him." 

"Will  you  give  us  a  little  water,  grand- 
mother ?  "  asked  St.  John. 

"  That  I  will,  master,  with  pleasure  ;  but  I 
can  give  you  nothing  else."  So  she  served 
each  of  the  Apostles  with  a  cup  of  bright 
sparkling  water. 

"  Has  that  child  no  father,  grandmother  ?  " 
said  St.  Peter. 

"  He  has,  master  ;  but  his  father  earns  very 
little,  and  we  have  hard  matter  to  keep  body 
and  soul  together.  Alas  !  once  I  was  well  off. 
I  had  cows,  and  horses,  and  a  little  bit  of  land  ; 
but  one  nysfortune  after  another  came  upon 
us,  and  now  we  have  nothing  left." 

"  If  you  had  a  cow  now,  grandmother  ?  "  said 
St,  PeW, 


"Ah,  if  only  I  had  !  There  is  plenty  of 
waste  pasture  about  here  for  her ;  then  I  should 
sell  milk  and  butter,  and  we  could  get  on 
well." 

"  Lend  me  your  stick  for  a  moment,  grand- 
mother," said  the  Saint,  and  taking  it  from  her 
he  struck  the  hearthstone  vdth  it.  Up  jumped 
in  a  moment  a  beautiful  cow,  the  color  of  a 
strawberry,  and  all  ready  to  be  milked. 

"  Holy  Virgin,  save  us  ! "  exclaimed  the  old 
woman  ;   "  where  did  that  cow  come  from  ?  " 

"  It  was  the  grace  of  God  that  brought  her, 
grandmother,"  answered  St.  Peter ;  and  then 
with  a  smile  the  two  Saints  departed. 

"  Well,  well,  well,"  said  the  old  woman  to 
herself,  "  who  would  have  thought  it  was  so 
easy  to  get  a  cow  ?  Nothing  to  do  but  to 
strike  one's  stick  on  the  hearthstone.  I 
should  like  to  have  another  cow."  So  she 
struck  the  hearthstone  with  her  stick.  But 
up  jumped  a  lion  and  devoured  the  strawberry 
cow  in  a  minute. 

The  old  woman,  in  great  alarm,  caught  up 
the  child  and  ran  out  after  the  Blessed  Apostles. 
"  Masters  !  masters  ! "  she  cried  ;  "  come  back  ; 
come  back,  oh,  come  back  ! " 

Now,  as  the  day  was  hot,  the  Saints  had  not 
gone  far,  and  they  walked  towards  the  old 
woman,  who  came  up  to  them  quite  out  of 
breath. 

"What  is  the  matter,  grandmother  ?  "  said 
St.  Peter. 

"  Oh,  master,  a  lion  has  come  and  eaten  up 
my  cow." 

"  But,  grandmother,"  said  St.  John,  gently, 
"  did  you  do  anything  to  bring  him  ?  " 

"I — I — I — only — knocked  on  the  hearth- 
stone, because — I  wanted  another — cow  ; " 
sobbed  the  old  woman. 

"  Grandmother,"  said  St.  Peter,  "  never  pre- 
sume on  the  grace  of  God.  Go  home  now  in 
peace  :  the  lion  has  fled." 

So  the  old  woman  went  home  and  found  the 
lion  gone  and  the  strawberry  cow  all  safe,  and 
lowing  to  be  milked.  Then  the  old  woman 
fell  on  her  knees,  for  she  knew  she  had  been 
visited  by  Saints  of  God. 


'  Many  a  glorious  opportunity  for  doing 
great  things  has  been  lost,  because  men  had 
not  had  the  patience  and  industry  to  fit  them- 
selves for  seizing  it. 

HoiiTEST  eudeavo^:  wws  }io|iorable  success, 


Confraternity  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception (or  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes). 

"  We  fly  to  thy  patronage,  0  Holy  Mother  of  God  !  " 

Report  for  the  Week  Ending,  Wednesday,  De- 
cember 28th 

The  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
fraternity are  earnestly  requested  in  favor  of  the 
following  petitions :  Conversion  to  the  Faith  for 
23  persons  and  4  families, — return  to  the  Faith 
for  7  persons  and  1  family, — change  of  life  for 
26  persons, — spiritual  and  temporal  favors  for  19 
families, — recovery  of  health  for  26  persons  ;  of 
mind  for  2  persons, — employment  for  8  persons,^- 
grace  of  a  happy  death  for  5  persons, — success  of 
rinovenas,  and  of  various  undertakings  for  3  persons 
and  for  7  schools, — peace  and  concord  for  1  parish, 
— temporal  necessities  for  4  persons, — the  success- 
ful issue  of  several  lawsuits, — speoial  graces  for 
10  persons, — a  lady  sick  with  pneumonia.  Also 
47  particular  intentions,  and  a  number  of  thanks- 
givings for  favors  received. 

favors  obtained. 
A  grateful  mother  writes  to  us  :  "I  comply  with 
a  promise  I  made  to  our  Blessed  Mother.  I  in- 
form you  of  the  prompt  relief  my  little  daughter 
has  found  in  the  use  of  the  water  of  Lourdes. 
She  was  in  great  suffering,  and  unable  to  sleep,  in 
consequence  of  the  inflammation  of  her  arm  from 
vaccination,  I  tried  in  vain  several  remedies  until 
1  resorted  to  the  water  of  Lourdes.  I  poured  on 
the  arm  the  contents  of  a  small  vial,  earnestly  im- 
ploring the  help  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  She  at 
once  was  relieved  and  went  to  sleep.  Thanks  be 
to  God  and  to  His  Holy  Mother!"  .  .  .  Another 
pious  mother  begs  also  to  return  thanks  to  our 
Blessed  Mother  for  the  wonderful  cure  of  one  of 
her  limbs  and  of  her  daugther's  face.  .  .  .  Men- 
tion is  made  also  of  the  cure  of  a  little  girl,  given 
up  by  the  doctor,  in  a  severe  attack  of  typhoid  fever. 
By  the  use  of  the  water  of  Lourdes  she  rallied  at. 
once,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  doctor.  .  .  . 
We  have  received  the  following  lines  from  a  devout 
client  of  Mary  :  "  Two  months  ago  I  was  so  ill 
that  I  thought  that  I  was  going  to  die,  when, 
thanks  to  God  and  His  Blessed  Mother,  after  tak- 
ing some  of  the  water  of  Lourdes  I  began  to  get 
better,  and  I  am  about  again.  I  had  promised  to 
have  my  cure  published  if  I  would  obtain  it." 
Wonderful  cures  continue  to  take  place  near  Con- 
stantinople, in  the  Georgian  Fathers'  chapel,  and 
important  results  towards  the  conversion  of  the 
schismatic  Greeks  and  the  Turks  are  confidently 
anticipated.  They  have  already,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, changed  the  native  hatred  of  those  people  to- 
wards the  Catholic  Church,  setting  in  relief  the 
virtues  and  charity  of  the  Catholic  Priesthood. 
Heretofore,  when  the  Georgian  Fathers  met  any 


Turks  on  their  way  to  Bekilk-Tach^,  they  were 
either  insulted  or  passed  by  with  contempt.  To- 
day they  are  respectfully  treated  and  even  saluted  ; 
gray  old  men  Qven  would  approach  them,  inquire 
about  their  health  and  the  recent  miraculous  cures. 
These,  of  course,  are  but  private  facts,  but  can  we 
not  look  upon  them  as  good  omens  for  the  future  ? 
Greek  and  Turkish  women  come  on  foot,  in  great 
number,  to  the  Chapel  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes, 
bringing  their  children  with  them,  and  the  lat- 
ter ones,  ostentibly,  carrying  hung  at  their  neck 
a  little  bottle  which  they  intend  to  fill  with  the 
water  of  Lourdes.  In  the  chapel  they  follow  all 
the  pious  exercises,  as  if  they  were  Christians  : 
they  attend  Mass,  have  the  Gospel  read  over  them, 
kiss  the  Cross,  and  carry  home  with  the  water  ol 
Lourdes  some  of  the  oil  that  burns  before  the  altar 
of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes.  Even  ladies  of  high 
rank,  who,  according  to  the  law  of  the  country,  are 
not  permitted  to  leave  home,  come  incognito, 
brought  in  carriages,  and  go  through  the  same  ex- 
ercises with  an  equal  fervor.  But  the  schismatic 
Greeks  are  even  more  enthusiastic  in  their  devotion 
towards  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes.  Indeed,  they  need 
to  be  restrained  ;  they  are  very  ignorant,  and  their 
piety  borders  on  superstition. 
•  This  sincere  devotion  of  the  Eastern  nations  to- 
wards the  Blessed  Virgin  gives  great  hopes  for 
their  conversion.  May  the  day  soon  come  when 
they  will  return  to  their  ancient  Faith,  and  re- 
enter the  one  Fold  under  one  Shepherd  ! 

obituary. 

The  following  deceased  persons  are  recom- 
mended to  the  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
fraternity :  Mr.  Edward  Gallagher,  Latterburg, 
Ireland,  lately  deceased.  Mrs.  Henry  Bradley, 
Boston,  Mass.,  who  died  recently.  Mary  Ellen 
Collins,  West  Warren,  Mass.,  who  piously  died 
on  the  15th  of  Dec.  Mr.  H.  Nicholas  McLaughlin, 
who  died  Dec.  1st.  Mrs.  George  Virrille,  Meriden, 
Conn.-,  who  died  a  pious  death  on  the  13th  of  Dec. 
Daniel  P.  Sullivan,  who  died  on  the  3d  of  Feb., 
1879,  and  Dr.  Alexis  J.  Sullivan,  who  died  on 
the  6th  of  Dec,  1879,  both  of  Charlestown,  Mass. 

George  Carroll, ;  Henry  Lambert,  and  Mrs. 

M.  Bond,  both  of  Emmitsburg,  Md.  Mrs.  M. 
Baart,  Maidstone,  Ont,,  who  slept  in  the  Lord  Dec. 
8th.  Dorothy  O'Dwyer.  Doylestown,  Wis.,  who 
departed  this  life  a  year  ago.  Mrs.  C.  Rohret, 
Iowa  City,  March  21st.  Mary  Grant,  June  23d  ; 
Joseph  A.  Grant,  Oct.  8th  ;— both  of  Granville, 
Wis.  Michael  Maguire,  Loretto,  Pa.,  who  went 
to  his  reward  some  time  ago.  Mrs.  Catharine 
Haley,  Phil.,  Pa.,  who  lately  departed  this  life. 
Mrs.  E.  Shannon,  Blairsville,  Pa.,  who  died  dur- 
ing the  past  month.  Mrs.  M.  O'Brien,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  who  entered  into  rest  Oct.  16th.  Mrs. 
M.  McCloskey,  Port  Perry,  Ind.,  who  slept  in  the 
Lord  during  the  past  month.  Mrs.  A.  Craney, 
who  merited  an  eternal  recompense  Dec.  2d.  And 
others  whose  names  have  not  been  given. 

May  they  rest  in  peace.    Amen. 

Rev.  a.  Granger,  C.  S.  C, 

Director  of  the  Confraternity. 
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THIS  UNIVERSITY  was  founded  in  1843,  and  char, 
tered  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  in 
1844,  with  power  to  confer  all  the  usual  degrees.  The 
buildings  are  on  an  eminence  near  two  small  pictur- 
esque lakes  of  pure  spring  water,  in  the  fine  and 
healthy  farming  region  of  the  St.  Joseph  Valley,  and 
scarcely  a  mile  from  the  river.  The  College  can  be 
easily  reached  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  by  means  of  three  great  trunk  lines  of  railway 
— the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern,  the  Chicago 
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the  railway  between  that  city  and  South  Bend. 

The  College  buildings  are  massive  and  commodious 
and  capable  of  giving  accommodation  to  five  hundred 
resident  students. 

The  Univbrsitt  affords  every  facility  for  acquiring 
a  thorough  knowledge  of 
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To  sucli  as  wish  to  devote  themselves  to  Commercial 
pursuits,  Notre  Dame  gives  a  more  complete  business 
faiining  than  can  be  obtained  in  any  purely  Commer- 
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THE   COMMERCIAL   COURSE 
has  always  received  the  most  careful  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  oflScers  and  Commercial  Faculty  of  the 
iostitution. 

In  all  the  courses,  the  best  systems  of  teaching  are 
adopted,  and  the  best  authors  for  each  branch  selected. 
New  Students  will  be  received  at  any  time,  their 
term  beginning  with  date  of  entrance. 
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a  tender  and  faith  jl  care  of  their  young  charges. 
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Violin,  and  Piano,  free  in  this  Department. 
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chartered  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  In- 
diana, in  1844,  with  power  to  confer  all  the  usual  de- 
grees. The  College  can  be  easily  reached  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  by  means  of 
three  great  trunk  lines  of  railway— the  Lake  Shore  and 
Michigan  Southern,  the  Chicago  and  Lake  Huron,  and 
the  great  Western  and  Michigan  Central;  the  first  two 
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Our   Lady's  Espoifsals. 


^agLL  that,  is  to  be  known  concerning  the 
Wmm  birth  of  our  Blessed  Lady,  her  parents, 
"^^  and  the  circumstances  of  her  life  prior 
to  the  Annunciation,  is  principally  found 
only  in  the  apocryphal  Gospels,  which  abound 
in  charming  legends  relative  to  the  early 
years  of  the  Virgo  Singularis.  The  Proto- 
evangelium  of  James  the  Jew,  and  the  Gospel 
of  the  Nativity  of  Mary,  relate  in  substance 
that  Mary,  having  attained  her  fourteenth 
year,  was  notified  by  the  High-Priest — whom 
they  represent  as  being  at  that  time  Zacharias, 
husband  to  Elizabeth — that  they  were  about 
to  select  her  a  husband,  in  compliance  with 
the  law  which  forbade  her  further  abode  in 
the  Temple.  Mary,  therefore,  informed  the 
High-Priest  that  she  had  vowed  her  virginity 
to  the  Lord.  This  creating  great  perplexity, 
as  a  vow  was  considered  binding,  a  council  of 
the  chief  priests  and  elders  was  called,  who 
decided  to  consult  the  Lord  in  prayer.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  High-Priest  vested  in  the  tunic 
adorned  with  pomegranates  and  golden  bells, 
and  entered  the  holy  of  holies  to  pray  for 
Mary.  Suddenly  from  that  place  of  pro- 
pitiation was  heard  a  voice  declaring  that  in 
accordance  with  the  prophecy  of  Isaias  they 
should  seek  some  one  to  whom  the  Virgin 
might  be  recommended  and  given  in  mar- 
riage, since  the  prophet  had  written :  "  And 
there  shall  come  forth  a  rod  (Virga)  out  of 
the  root  of  Jesse,  and  a  flower  shall  rise  up 
out  of  his  root :  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
shall  rest  upon  him  :  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and 
of  understanding,  the  spirit  of  counsel  and  of 


fortitude,  the  spirit  of  knowledge  and  of  godli- 
ness, and  she  shall  be  filled  with  the  spirit  of 
the  fear  of  the  Lord."  Consequently  the 
High-Priest  ordered  that  all  those  youths  of 
the  house  and  lineage  of  David  who  were  of 
age  and  unmarried  should  each  deposit  a  rod 
upon  the  altar,  as  the  Virgin  would  be  be- 
stowed in  marriage  upon  him  whose  rod  should 
flower  and  upon  the  top  whereof  the  Holy 
Ghost^should  repose  in  the  form  of  a  dove.  The 
rods  were  duly  gathered  up  by  the  High-Priest, 
who  bore  them  into  the  holy  place,  and  upon 
coming  forth  he  handed  each  to  its  respective 
owner.  No  sign  being  manifest,  the  High- 
Priest  re-entered  the  holy  of  holies  to  pray 
before  the  Lord,  who  made  known-  to  him  that 
the  destined  husband  of  the  youthful  Virgin 
was  the  only  one  who  had  not  yielded  up  his 
rod  to  take  its  chance  with  the  others.  Thus 
Joseph,  who  had  concealed  his  rod,  was  dis- 
covered, and  immediately  when  he  handed  in 
his  rod-  it  blossomed,  and  a  shining  dove, 
descending  from  heaven,  settled  upon  the 
head  of  Joseph,  thus  clearly  demonstrating 
that  to  him  the  Virgin  was  to  be  given  in 
marriage. 

"The  History  of  the  Nativity  of  Mary  and 
of  the  Infancy  of  the  Saviour,"  attributed  by 
ignorant  copyists  to  St.  Matthew,  but  evi- 
dently manipulated  by  some  Gnostic,  states  the 
acting  High-Priest  to  have  been  Abiathar,  who 
had  vainly  sought  Mary  in  marriage  for  his  son, 
before  learning  of  her  vow  of  virginity  ;  that 
after  the  distribution  of  the  rods,  to  the  num- 
ber of  three  thousand,  followed  by  neither  of 
the  signs  promised,  Abiathar  re-entered  the 
holy  of  holies  to  offer  sacrifice,  when  an  angel 
of  the  Lord  appeared  to  him,  saying  :  "  Behold 
this  little  rod  which  you  had  cast  aside  :  once 
you  take  and  restore  it  to  the  owner  you  will 
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witness  the  signs  predicted."  This  rod  was 
that  of  Joseph,  who  had  not  claimed  his  rod, 
but  stood  humbly  in  the  background,  behind 
the  other  suitors.  The  High-Priest  cried 
aloud  to  him  :  "  Come,  Joseph,  receive  thy 
rod  :  thou  art  eagerly  awaited  ! "  Joseph 
timidly  approached,  and  as  he  extended  his 
hand  to  accept  his  rod,  a  dove,  whiter  than 
snow,  and  of  matchless  beauty,  issued  suddenly 
from  the  top  thereof,  and,  after  hovering  some 
moments  beneath  the  vault  of  the  Temple, 
flew  towards  heaven.  Thereupon  the  young 
Virgin  was  espoused  to  Joseph  with  the  usual 
formalities. 

Another  equally  pretty  legend  runs  :  "  The 
orphan  Mary,  being  fourteen  years  old,  the 
age  at  which  the  consecrated  virgins  quitted 
the  House  of  the  Lord  for  the  dwelling  of  a 
husband,  marriage  being  of  strict  obligation 
amongst  the  Hebrews,  the  council  of  chief 
priests  were  bound  in  conscience  to  seek  her  a 
spouse.  Joiadel,  being  the  High-Priest  at  the 
time,  summoned  the  men  of  Israel  who  were 
looking  out  for  wives,  to  present  them  elves 
at  the  Temple  on  the  day  appointed  for  that 
purpose.  Mary,  who  had  secretly  made  a  vow 
of  virginity,  after  three  days  and  three  nights 
passed  in  prayer  demanded  and  obtained  per- 
mission from  the  Council  to  address  a  simple 
question  to  each  claimant  for  her  hand, 
promising  to  accept  him  who  should  satisfac- 
torily answer  it.  This  question  was  :  '  What 
is,  in  your  opinion,  the  most  beautiful  orna- 
ment of  a  woman  ? '  Various  answers  were 
given.  One  'said  :  '  Her  veil,  which  conceals 
and  ^at  the  same  time  leaves  one  to  imagine 
her  beauty.'  Another  :  '  The  rich  jewels  of 
gold  rubies  and  emeralds  which  I  hold  in  re- 
serve for  my  bride.'  A  third  :  '  The  prudence 
and  wisdom  af  her  mind.'  A  fourth  :  ^  Her 
modesty,' — but  none  of  the  numerous  assem- 
blage could  give  a  fitting  solution  to  the 
query,  when  a  man,  past  the  meridian  of  life, 
apparently  of  the  respected  but  struggling 
class  of  artisans,  penetrated  the  dense  crowd, 
and  announcing  himself  as  Joseph,  Ben  Jacob, 
Ben  Mathan,  of  the  House  of  David,  begged 
leave  to  propose  himself  as  the  husband  of 
the  young  Virgin.  His  claim  was  recognized, 
and  the  test  question  being  put  to  him  he 
gently  replied :  '  The  most  beautiful  orna- 
ment of  a  woman  is,  in  my  opinion,  her  pure 
and  inviolate  virginity.'  Upon  heariug->yus 
words,  the  young  girl  stepped  forward  aad, 


accepting  him  for  her  husband,  they  were 
forthwith  espoused  with  the  nuptial  ring  kept 
for  that  ceremony.  Anne,  the  prophetess, 
offered  her  as  a  gift  a  purple  girdle  which  she 
had  embroidered  with  her  own  hands,  and 
whereon  were  portrayed  these  words,  from 
Isaias  :  '  And  there  shall  come  forth  a  rod  out 
of  the  root  of  Jesse,  and  a  flower  shall  rise  up 
out  of  his  root.'  The  Virgin  smiled,  and 
accepted  the  present  out  of  respect  to  the 
donor." 

The  Venerable  Maria  d'Agreda,  in  her  rev- 
elations, repeats  the  scene  of  the  flowering 
rod  and  the  snow-white  dove,  adding  that  St. 
Joseph  was  at  the  time  thirty-three  years  of 
age.  Father  Seraphim,  C.  P.,  the  erudite 
commentator  of  the  "  Mystical  City  of  Grod," 
notes  that  the  Fathers,  St.  Jerome,  St.  Grreg^ 
ory  of  Nyssa,  Nicpphorus,  Eustathius  of  An- 
tioch,  St.  Epiphanius,  and  others,  declare 
that  Joseph  was  chosen  by  lot  and  by  mani- 
fest expressal  of  the  Divine  will — that  an  an- 
cient tradition,  cited  by  St.  Jerome,  and  em- 
bodied, it  is  said,  in  the  history  of  Mt.  Carmel, 
relates  the  same  fact  with  almost  identical 
circumstances  to  those  given  by  Maria  d'- 
Agreda, and  remarks  that  the  rod  bursting 
into  flower  in  the  hand  of  St.  Joseph  was  by 
no  means  without  precedent  in  Jewish  his- 
tory, since  we  read  in  Numbers,  xvii,  that  it 
was  by  the  miracle  of  the  blossoming  rod  that 
God  confirmed  Aaron  in  the  priesthood  and 
thereby  arrested  the  complaints  and  preten- 
sions of  the  children  of  Israel.  Hence  the 
Chief  Priests,  in  selecting  that  means  to  dis- 
cover the  destined  spouse  of  Mary,  did  but 
follow  the  example  given  by  God  Himself  to 
Moses  ;  further,  that  the  spotless  dove  resting 
upon  the  head  of  Joseph  completes  the  prodigy, 
as  there  was  then  question  of  giving  to  Mary 
a  spouse  who  loved  chastity  above  all  things  ; 
consequently  the  dove,  which,  say  the  Holy 
Fathers,  is  the  symbol  of  chastity,  by  thus 
visibly  appearing  upon  the  head  of  Joseph, 
proclaims  to  the  assembly:  "Behold  the  hus- 
band of  Mary!"  Finally,  that  it  is  true  that 
this  special  fact,  together  with  many  others,  is 
found  in  the  apocryphal  Gospels,  which  writ- 
ings, containing  much  information  relative  to 
our  Blessed  Lady,  her  parents,  her  spouse, 
etc.,  have  been  quoted  in  many  instances  by 
several  of  the  Fathers.'but  the  enemies  of  the 
Church  profiting  of  them  to  introduce  errors 
amid  the  faithful.  Pope  Gelasius  deenied  it 
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prudent  to  number  tliem  amongst  the  apocry- 
phal books,  in  order  to  mark  them  as  not  be- 
longing to  the  canonical  books,  comprising 
what  is  known  as  the  New  Testament ;  not 
that  he  proscribed  them  as  prohibited  writ- 
ings, since  they  embodied  much  that  was  true 
and  valuable,  as  is  sufficiently  demonstrated 
from  the  use  made  of  them  by  the  Fathers  in 
the  early  ages  of  the  Church.  The  work  bearing 
the  title  of  the  *'  Ascension  of  Moses  "  is  well- 
known  to  be  an  apocrj^phal  book,  and  is  classed 
as  such  b}'  Pope  Gelasius.  This  book  speaks 
of  the  combat  which  took  place  between  St. 
Michael  and  Satan,  relative  to  the  body  of 
Moses, — need  we  therefore  conclude  the  fact 
itself  to  be  apocryphal,  thereby  calling  in 
question  ''  The  Catholic  Epistle  of  St.  Jude  the 
Apostle,"  wherein  it  is  given  as  authentic 
(verse  9).  "  When  Michael  the  Archangel, 
disputing  with  the  devil,  contended  about  the 
body  of  Moses,  he  durst  not  bring  againsi 
him  the  judgment  of  malediction ;  but  said  : 
•  The  Lord  command  thee.' "  Cornelius  a  La- 
pide  points  out  that  this  fact  is  nowhere  else 
chronicled  in  Scripture,  consequently  St. 
Jude  must  have  learned  it  from  tradition  or 
from  some  book  then  existent,  which  Origen 
names  as  the  "Ascension  of  Moses"  ;  others 
deem  it  taken  from  the  "  Book  of  Enoch " 
(likewise  apocryphal).  "  Hence,"  resumes  the 
author  before  cited,  "  there  are  in  the  apocry- 
phal books  many  things  which  are  true." 
Besides,  as  Calmet  argues,  the  authors  of 
these  works  wrote  about  the  time  of  the  Apos- 
tles, and  based  their  recitals  upon  certain  facts 
known  to  all,  otherwise  no  one  would  have 
given  them  credence ;  they  would  have  acted 
against  their  own  interest  and  frustrated  their 
purpose  in  adopting  fictions,  and  thus  have 
wilfully  discredited  their  own  writings. 

Some  authors  insist  that  Mary  was  merely 
betrothed,  not  married  to  Joseph.  The  Greek 
text,  as  well  as  the  Latin,  desponsata,  imports 
that  she  was  espoused,  and  it  seems  so  under- 
stood by  the  Fathers  down  to  St.  Bernard, 
who  evidently  look  upon  it  as  a  true  union, 
and  hold  that  Marj'  actually  married  Joseph. 
Philo  declares  clearly,  in  the  special  laws,  that 
the  Jews  looked  upon  espousals  as  true  mar- 
riages, as  binding  as  matrimony  amongst 
Christians.  The  man  had  the  same  power 
over  his  spouse  as  if  she  were  his  wife  ;  in  fact, 
she  was  viewed  by  all  as  already  such  ;  in 
case  alone  of  the  death  of  the  spouse  could  she 


marry  another  man  ;  the  completion  of  the 
marriage  reqifired  but  few  formalities,  and  the 
ceremonies  of  bearing  the  bride  home  to  her 
husband.  The  faults  she  committed  against 
her  honor  were  punished  as  adultery,  and  to 
dissolve  the  espousals  required  a  writing  of  di- 
vorcement. Furthermore,  the  words  of  Scrip- 
ture are  explicit :  ''  Joseph  went  up  from 
Galilee  to  Bethlehem  to  be  enrolled  with 
Mary,  his  espoused  wife."  ''  Fear  not  to  take 
unto  thee  Mary,  thy  wife."  Joseph  is  like- 
wise styled  the  husband  of  Mary.  "  Where- 
upon Joseph,  her  husband"  (Vir  ejus).  The 
words  desponsata  viro,  desponsata  uxor,  treat, 
evidently,  of  real  marriage,  not  of  mere  be- 
trothal. According  to  the  opinion  of  St. 
Thomas,  we  may  reconcile  the  vow  of  virgin- 
ity made  by  our  Blessed  Lady  and  the  fact  of 
her  marriage  by  the  supposition  that  God  made 
known  to  her  by  revelation  that  her  destined 
husband,  St.  Joseph,  was  under  a  like  vow 
and  consequently  she  had  naught  to  appre- 
hend in  marriage. 

St.  Jerome,  whilst  discrediting  the  legend  of 
the  blossoming  rod,  adduces  four  reasons  as 
conclusive  of  a  real  marriage  between  the 
holy  pair  :  1st,  the  descent  of  Mary  from  the 
tribe  of  Juda,  clearly  demonstrated  by  the 
genealogy  of  St.  Joseph ;  2d,  the  marriage  of 
Mary  secured  her  against  the  possibility, 
when  she  should  become  a  mother,  of  being 
stoned  by  the  Jews  as  an  adulteress  ;  3d,  that 
during  the  destined  flight  into  Egypt  she 
might  have  in  St.  Joseph  a  guide,  a  consoler, 
and  a  protector.  The  fourth  reason  he  bor- 
rows from  St.  Ignatius,  Martyr  (Epist  ad 
Ephesios),  namely,  that  God  vdshed  to  conceal 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  demon  the  Birth 
of  His  Son  ;  hence  it  was  requisite  that  Mary 
should  be  united  to  an  earthly  spouse  and  the 
Birth  of  Jesus  Christ  hidden  under  the  veil 
of  marriage.  "  These  mysteries  wrought  by 
God,"  writes  the  Saint,  "  were  screened  from 
the  prince  of  this  world  :  the  Virginity  of 
Mary,  the  Birth  of  her  Son,  and  the  Death  of 
the  Saviour."  "Not,"  adds  Butler,  "that  God 
feared  any  obstacle  to  the  execution  of  His 
designs,  but  because  He  chose  these  three 
Mysteries  to  be  wrought  in  silence,  without 
pomp  or  splendor  of  any  sort,  in  order  the 
more  effectually  to  triumph  over  the  pride  of 
hell,  the  demon  eagerly  concurring  in  accom- 
plishing the  Mystery  of  the  Cross."  Auguste 
Nicolas,  insisting  upon  the  secondary  reasons. 
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which  are  no  less  plausible,  exclaims  :  "It 
•was  first  of  all  necessary  to  provide  Mary 
with  a  protector,  a  guide  and  a  faithful  friend, 
and  God  found  him  in  the  person  of  Joseph, 
whom  He  destined  for  her  spouse.  It  was 
requisite  to  furnish  Jesus  with  a  guardian,  a 
father  and  a  contemplator,  who  should  he  at 
the  same  time  the  witness  and  admirer  of  the 
virtues  of  His  Mother,  and  God  again  finds 
him  in  the  person  of  Joseph  the  Just.  It  was 
important  to  give  to  the  world  the  ideal  of  a 
holy  family  that  should  be  the  model  and  the 
sanctification  of  the  Christian  family,  of  the 
husband,  the  wife,  the  father,  the  mother,  and 
lastly  of  the  child,  who  formed  the  tie  thereof. 
God  did  all  this  in  the  Holy  Family  of  Naz- 
areth. Therein  the  Son  of  God  became  the 
son  of  man  ;  to  accomplish  this  He  requires  a 
mother,  who  is  Mary,  the  model  of  all  mothers  ; 
He  needs  a  man  who  will  be  to  Him  a  father 
before  men,  who  is  Joseph.  He  wishes  Jo- 
seph to  have  a  wife,  who  is  Mary.  He  chooses 
Mary  to  have  a  spouse,  who  is  Joseph.  Here 
we  find  the  model  family.  All  are  here : 
husband,  wife,  father,  mother,  child.  The 
spouse,  the  mother,  is  Mary  ;  the  husband, 
the  father,  is  Joseph  ;  the  Blessed  Child  is  the 
Son  of  God,  made  man,  who  in  abasing  Him- 
self exalts,  sanctifies,  consecrates  all,  and  in 
the  dwelling  of  Nazareth  lays  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Christian  family." 

The  example  of  Mary  and  of  Joseph  is  an 
evidence  of  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage  state, 
hence  all  married  people  should  place  them- 
selves under '  their  protection,  to  draw  from 
Heaven  special  graces  and  the  divine  benedic- 
tion. 

(to  be  continued.) 


"  But  /  cannot  pray  " :  that  is  a  heresy.  Yes, 
5^ou  can  always  pray.  If  you  feel  a  disgust 
for,  nay,  a  horror  of  prayer,  pray  on,  pray  in 
spite  of  yourself,  against  yourself.  Beg  for  the 
courage  in  prayer  which  our  agonizing  Sa- 
viour merited  for  you  by^His  pangs  in  Geth- 
semani  and  upon  Calvary.  Pray,  for  prayer 
is  the  strength  which  saves,  the  courage  which 
perseveres,  the  mj^stic  bridge  cast  over  the 
abyss  which  separates  the  soul  from  God. 

Time  is  given  us  to  secure  eternity,  and 
eternity  will  not  be  too  long  to  deplore  our 
loss  of  time,  if  we  have  abused  it. — Fenehn. 


The  Silversmitli. 

BY   EDWARD   HYDE. 

1   STOOD  by  a  silversmith 

J   And  watched  the  white  flames  play 

Around  the  crucible 

Wherein  his  silver  lay. 

Ever  stronger  grew  the  blast, 
Ever  fiercer  grew  the  heat, 
Till  the  sweat  from  his  dingy  brow 
Fairly  showered  at  his  feet. 

The  bellows  creaked  and  groaned, 
The  hissing  sparkles  flew 
The  red-hot  chimney  moaned, 
The  forge  volcanic  grew, 

Till  the  crucible  became 
A  form  of  liquid  light, 
Which  blended  with  the  flame 
And  then  was  lost  to  sight. 

Then  he  stopped  the  blast,  and  lo  ! 
Transfigured  and  all  white, 
The  erstwhile  pot  of  clay,. 
Self-shining,  burst  in  sight. 

But  whiter,  fairer  still. 
The  metal  lay  serene, 
And  its  fire-tried  purity 
Gave  forth  a  silver  sheen. 

Years  after,  when  I  had  died 
All  death's  save  one,  the  last, 
That  long,  long  death  of  pride, 
Begun,  but  never  past, 

I  thought  of  the  crucible 
That  was  swallowed  up  in  flame, 
And  said  of  my  frustrate  life, 
My  blighted  hope  and  name, 

Who  knows  but  the  long  defeat 
Were  better  for  my  proud  heart, 
Than  that  praises  my  ear  should  greet 
In  forum  or  camp  or  mart  ? 

I  think  of  the  silversmith. 
In  the  blast  of  each  sorrowful  plight; 
And  comfort  comes  out  of  this  thought,- 
I  am  slowly  growing  white. 

Not  white  like  the  race-horse,  wet 
With  the  froth  of  his  useless  sweat ; 
Nor  yet  with  the  deadly  frost 
Of  grief  for  the  hopeless  lost ; 

Not  white  like  the  drifting  wood 
That  pounds  on  a  foam-lined  lee  ; 
Nor  yet  like  the  standing  stub 
Of  a  useless,  long-dead  tree  ; 
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But  white  with  a  silver  sheen 
From  the  furnace  of  many  an  ill, 
And  the  knowledge  that  evil  has  been 
The  portal  of  God's  good  will. 

I  think  of  the  crucible, 

When  the  wind  moans  through  the  night, 

And  ask  my  impatient  heart, — 

Shall  I  ever  be  wholly  white  '? 

As  the  captive  eagle  brings 
Unrest  from  the  clouds  on  high, 
And  would  bathe  his  waiting  wings 
In  the  mists  that  sweep  the  sky, 

So  I  look  at  my  house  of  clay, 
Then  turn  to  the  city  of  light 
And  I  hardly  have  patience  to  stay 
Till  I  shall  be  wholly  white. 


Better  than  Gold. 


BY   NUGENT    ROBINSON. 


(Continued.) 
CHAPTER  III. 

I  shall  pass  over  the  sad  scene  of  leave- 
taking  at  the  North  Wall,  ^whence  the  two 
young  men  embarked  for  Liverpool,  where  the 
^' liner"  lay  at  anchor  that  was  to  bear  them 
to  the  antipodes. 

"  Try  and  get  into  a  bank  in  Melbourne," 
were  the  last  words  uttered  by  Mr.  Taafe.  The 
sorrowing  mother  was  not  to  be  comforted  ; 
Anna  was  ostentatious  in  her  grief,  while 
Patience  did  all  the  work,  her  heavy  lids  red 
from  weeping,  her  face  pale  as  death  ;  but  she 
was  brave  and  thoughtful,  and  having  had 
the  packing  up  to  the  last  minute,  instructed 
Rody  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  necessary 
articles  in  his  kit. 

"Patience,  you  are  a  darling  sister,  and, 
please  God,  I'll  succeed,  and  I'll  send  home 
money,  and  you'll  come  out,  wont  you  ? 
Promise  me  "  ;  adding,  "  and  I'll  have  a  hus- 
band for  you — perhaps  Luke  here." 

The  girl  flushed  up,  became  white,  pressed 
her  hand  to  her  heart  unconsciously.  Ah, 
me  !  it  was  the  old,  old  story,  told  in  the  old, 
old  way,  and  with  never  a  word  spoken.  She 
•did  not  know  the  secret  of  her  own  heart — 
no,  not  even  then — but  this  random-shot  gave 
Iier  deadly  pain.  One  thing  she  was  glad, 
oh,  so  glad  of !   that  Luke  did  not  hear  what 


Rody  had  said.     Oh,  how  glad  she  was  !  how 
glad  ! 

"Go  to  your  duty,  Rody,"  sobbed  Mrs. 
Taafe  ;  "  say  your  prayers,  and  God  will  send 
you  safe  back  to  me.  Never  neglect  Him,  and 
He  will  watch  over  and  protect  you.  Never 
let  that  Agnus  Dei  off  your  neck,  and  never 
forget  the  AngeliisJ' 

"  Good-bye,  Miss  Anna.  God  bless  you.  Miss 
Patience  !"  and  Luke  Coiiiyn  held  her  hand  ; 
^'Ifeel  that  we  shall  meet  again,  and  soon." 
Patience  said  never  a  word.  "Do  not  forget 
me  in  your  prayers,"  added  Luke ;  "  I  shall 
often  think  of  you  going  to  the  chapel,  and 
kneeling  opposite  Our  Lady's  altar." 

The  ship  was  on  its  way,  and  Luke  and 
Rody  found  themselves  in  a  new  world,  and 
among  strange  associates.  There  were  about 
two  hundred  passengers  in  the  second-class, 
and  when  the  young  men  went  below  to  their 
births  they  stood  confounded  at  the  scene  be- 
fore them.  In  a  long  apartment,  divided  off 
into  small  stalls,  as  it  were  in  a  market — stalls 
of  some  seven  feet  long  by  three  or  four  feet 
wide,  and  in  which  there  was  just  room  for 
a  half-yard  wide  mattrass — they  made  two  of 
a  rude  crowd  with  whom  they  had  no  sympa- 
thy, nor  for  the  language  and  spirit  of  many 
of  them  even  toleration.  The  very  lowest 
purlieus  of  English  cities  seemed  to  have  fur- 
nished a  liberal  quota. 

"Let  us  pay  the  difference,  and  go  first- 
class,"  suggested  Luke. 

"  But  it  will  run  away  with  all  our  money," 
said  Rody. 

"I  cannot  stand  that  horrid  blasphemy, 
cost  what  it  will.  If  I  land  at  Melbourne 
without  a  shilling  I'll  get  out  of  this  polluted 
atmosphere." 

They  had  reason  to  congratulate  themselves 
on  escaping  from  below.  Two  hundred  peo- 
ple, who  had  been  accustomed  on  land  to  lives 
of  daily  labor  and  to  a  degree  of  restraint  from 
the  presence  of  their  employers,  here  thrown 
together  for  weeks  and  months  without  an 
object  but  to  drink  of  the  plentiful  stores  of 
brandy  afforded,  to  gamble  and  sing  and  fight, 
ere  long  presented  a  strange  spectacle,  in 
which  the  coarse  rioted,  and  the  meek  and 
more  refined  shrunk  aside  and  suffered. 

Many  a  pleasant  talk  had  Luke  and  Rody 
while  the  ship  rushed  through  the  waters  of 
the  tropics,  and  with  the  long  summer  days 
came  long  memories  as  they  glanced  over  the 
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ship's  side,  when  sad  regrets  and  deep  mortifi- 
cation mingled  with  fondest  thoughts  of  those 
they  had  left  behind.  But  now  the  ship  was 
at  land.  The  two  friends  stepped  ashore  in 
wonder,  where,  a  comparatively  few  years  be- 
fore, spread  a  green  forest,  peopled  only  by 
kangaroos  and  houseless  natives,  a  great  me- 
tropolis and  a  countless  throng  of  busy  people 
met  their  eyes.  Ships  were  crowded  on  the 
quays  ;  piles  of  merchandise  lay  on  the  shore, 
and  thousands  of  people — all  eager  in  quest  of 
gain — all  hurrying  to  and  fro,  intent  on  their 
own  thoughts  and  affairs,  and  on  naught  be- 
side— waded  along  it  knee-deep  in  mud,  amid 
the  din  and  confusion  of  drags,  shouting  of 
drivers,  mobs  of  horses,  omnibuses,  tram-cars, 
and  droshkies. 

The  young  men  landed  at  a  moment  when 
Melbourne  was  mad  with  excitement  over  a 
find  of  gold  at  a  place  called  Dingo  Creek, 
about  ten  days'  journey  from  the  city.  Luke 
and  his  companion  shared  the  excitement,  and 
resolved  upon  repairing  to  El  Dorado.  They 
hurried  by  rail  as  far  as  the  iron  horse  would 
bring  them,  then  took  to  the  road.  What 
scenes  on  the  road— if  road  it  could  be  called, 
which  was  one  ghastly  reiteration  of  frightful 
bogs,  ploughed  yards  deep  by  incessant  wheels  ; 
yawning  gullies,  and  rocks  and  hills  !  The 
whole  of  this  Tartarean  track  was  thronged 
by  huge  drags,  heavily  laden,  and  dragged 
along  by  enormous  teams  of  bullocks.  Carts, 
drags,  bullocks,  horses,  lay  in  ruins  and  in 
death  along  the  whole  line,  and  still  the  won- 
drous stream  of  life  and  labor  dragged,  rolled, 
and  tumbled  along,  amid  a  deafening  din  of 
oaths  and  curses  ;  amid  splashes  and  crashes  ; 
vehicles  stuck  fast  in  helpless  morasses,  or 
dashed  over  hedges  and  precipitous  gullies  ; 
people  confounded  by  their  difiiculties,  or 
brought  to  a  stand  by  a  tremendous  break- 
down. 

Still  our  travellers  marched  on  in  wonder, 
but  in  comparative  ease,  carrying  only  their 
rugs  and  damper  at  their  backs,  with  the  in- 
dispensable pannikin,  quart-pot  and  revolver 
at  their  girdles.  In  about  ten  days  from 
leaving  Melbourne  they  found  themselves  at 
Dingo  Creek,  only  four  short  miles  from  the 
vein  of  gold.  They  halted  for  the  night, 
stretched  their  little  blanket-tent  over  a  cord 
fastened  to  two  trees,  kindled  a  fire  in  front, 
and  were  preparing  for  tea.  Luke  was  ar- 
ranging a  couple  of  beefsteaks  on  two  pointed 


sticks  at  the  fire,  and  Rody  was  returning^ 
from  the  creek  with  the  quart-pots  full  of 
water  when  up  came  five  men  dressed  as  dig^ 
gers,  but  armed  with  guns.  Two  of  them 
stayed  with  Luke  at  the  fire,  and  the  remain- 
ing three  confronted  Rody  at  some  little  dis- 
tance. They  presented  their  gun-muzzles 
simultaneously  at  his  head,  and  said,  "  Quick, 
mates  !  Shell  out ! "  Rody  took  a  glance  at 
them,  and  set  them  down  for  the  most  strong- 
built  and  brutal  vagabonds  that  he  had  ever 
beheld.  But  they  did  not  leave  him  much 
time  for  criticising  them.  They  repeated  the 
word,  "Quick!"  backing  it  by  fierce  oaths. 
Rody,  who  was  not  only  courageous  but  most 
adroitly  expert  in  his  movements,  stooped  a& 
if  to  set  down  his  water,  and  rose  with  his 
revolver  in  his  hand ;  but  the  villains  were 
too  ready  for  him  and  a  blow  on  the  back  of 
the  head  knocked  him  senseless.  When  he 
came  to,  the  robbers  had  decamped,  and  what 
was  Rody's  horror  to  perceive  poor  Luke 
stretched  near,  on  his  back,  his  face  and  hand& 
covered  with  blood  and  no  sign  of  life  save  a 
heavy  groaning  which  escaped  him. 

"  Luke,  my  dear  Luke,  can  you  speak  ?  "" 
cried  Rody,  frantically.  There  was  no  reply 
but  another  deep  groan.  "  Oh,  my  good  God^ 
he  is  killed  !"  cried  Rody,  "and  what  shall  I 
do  ?  "  He  sprang  up,  and  looked  wildly  around 
for  assistance  ;  seeing  no  one  on  the  road, 
he  darted  away  to  the  quart-pots,  and  finding- 
one  still  full  of  water  he  came  and,  kneeling 
down,  washed  away  the  blood  from  Luke 
Comyn's  face. 

It  was  a  horrible  sight ;  the  nose  appeared 
actually  smashed — there  was  a  deep  wound  on 
the  cheek,  and  the  whole  face  appeared  bruised 
and  crushed.  While  Rody  was  washing  Luke's 
face,  uttering  an  ^^Ave  Maria /^  and  dropping 
tears  over  him  like  rain,  the  mangled  man  at- 
tempted to  speak  but  could  not  articulate  a 
syllable,  and  Rody,  gazing  in  distraction  at 
him,  believed  that  his  jaw  was  broken.  At 
this  instant  his  ear  caught  the  rapid  tramp  of 
a  horse  in  canter ;  he  started  up  and  saw  a 
man  in  a  broad  straw  hat  riding  along  the 
road.  He  gave  a  loud  whoop  and  was  be- 
ginning to  run  towards  the  road,  when  the 
horseman  turned  his  steed  and  came  quickly 
at  his  call.  A  moment's  glance  at  the  scene, 
and  he  comprehended  the  whole  of  it. 

"Bush-rangers!"  he  exclaimed.  "Is  your 
friend  alive  ?  " 
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"Oh,  please  God,  he  is!"  replied  Rody, 
^adly;  "  but  he  is  awfully  hurt." 

"  Then  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost ;  I'll  send 
you  a  surgeon ;  but  there  is  an  empty  cart 
coming  along  ;  it  is  mine  ;  stop  it  and  keep  it 
here." 

x4.way  the  store-keeper  galloped — for  such 
he  was — and  soon  after  the  cart  came  in  sight, 
and  with  it  the  doctor,  who  leaped  from  his 
horse  and  took  Luke's  wrist. 

"All  well  here,"  he  said;  "I  suspect  there 
is  no  injury  but  this  ugly  outward  bruise  ;, 
but  that's  bad  enough."  He  felt  the  lacerated 
nose,  traced  the  course  of  the  jaw-bone,  and 
said  :  "  Can  you  open  your  mouth,  my  friend  ?  " 
Luke  opened  his  mouth.  "  No  harm  to  the 
jaw,  but  there  is  a  heavy  bruise  behind  the 
head." 

The  patient  was  laid  on  the  cart  and  a  rug 
thrown  over  him,  Rody  riding  with  him  to 
steady  and  support  his  head  on  the  jolting 
road.  The  doctor  rode  forward,  telling  the 
-carter  to  come  to  his  tent.  The  following  day 
the  little  blanket-tent  was  set  up  near  the 
doctor's,  who  continued  to  attend  the  patient 
with  the  kindest  assiduity.  It  was  two  days 
before  Luke  was  able  to  turn  out,  and  then 
with  his  face  so  swollen  and  patched  that  he 
drily  asked  of  Rody,  "  What  would  your  sis- 
ter say  of  me  if  she  saw  me  now?"  but  he 
didn't  mention  which  sister. 

As  soon  as  Luke  Comyn  could  be  left  alone, 
Rody — they  both  were  penniless  now,  for  the 
bush-rangers  had  "stuck  them  up,"  taken 
^everything — set  out  to  try  his  luck  at  the 
digging,  the  refrain  of  the  old  song  in  his  head  : 

"  Whitiier  away,  young  man; 
Whither  away  ? 

"  To  the  land  where  gold  cloth  grow, 
There  with  sack  and  pack  we  go, 

Where  men  revel,  smoke  and  fight; 
Where  they  swelter  in  the  sun. 
Where  they  sleep,  their  delving  done, 
On  hags  of  gold.     Good- night!  " 

The  scene  that  met  Rody's  eye  as  he  drew 
2iear  the  creek  was  strange  enough.  Twenty 
thousand  people,  at  least,  were  all  scuffling 
together  like  ants  in  an  ant's  nest,  or  tad- 
poles in  a  pond.  The  whole  valley  through 
which  ran  the  creek  or  brook,  for  several 
miles,  was  in  the  act  of  being  turned  upside 
down.  Close  as  the  crowd  could  press  upon 
■each  other,  so  as  to  leave  the  prescribed  num- 
ber of  feet  to  each  party,  they  were  digging, 


delving,  throwing  up  earth,  carrying  away 
bags  of  it,  supposed  to  contain  the  gold,  to 
the  creek,  and  there  delivering  it  to  other 
crowds  who,  at  a  long  line  of  cradles,  were  in 
as  great  a  bustle,  throwing  in  the  earth, 
rocking  it  to  and  fro  under  deluges  of  water 
from  tin  dippers.  There  was  an  incessant 
noise  of  rattling  cradles  and  shouting  voices. 
Strange  figures,  all  yellow  with  clay  and 
bearded  like  pards,  and  in  veils  to  keep  off  the 
flies,  seemed  too  desperately  busy  to  have 
time  to  breathe.  It  was  all  one  agitated  scene 
of  elbowing,  swearing,  packing,  hewing,  and 
shovelling  ;  not  a  tree  was  left  standing  over 
the  whole  gravel  space,  and  the  sun  flamed 
down  on  the  unsheltered  heaps  and  holes  of 
gravel,  with  a  burning,  sweltering  force. 

Rody  wandered  along  in  astonishment  and 
despair.  Where  was  anyone  who  had  not  the 
qualities  of  Sam  Slick's  Kentuckian — half- 
hgi'se,  half-alligator — to  set  in  amongst  that 
rude  and  confused  crew  ?  At  length  he 
pitched,  in  utter  desperation,  on  a  little  vacant 
space. 

"Avast  there,  mate!"  shouted  a  great  tall 
sailor ;  "  that  belongs  to  a  Dutchman  ;  don't 
you  see  his  pegs  ?  " 

Rody  saw  the  pegs,  and  moved  on.  It  was 
long  before  he  could  see  a  single  yard  of  un- 
occupied ground,  but  at  length  he  discovered 
a  small  triangular  spot  between  three  other 
claims. 

"  Hands  off  there  !  That  is  mine,"  said  the 
huge  head  of  a  huge  brick-red  man.  just  lifted 
above  the  ground,  out  of  a  hole. 

"  Yours,"  said  Rody,  mildly  ;  "  why,  you 
have  one  already." 

"Yes,"  replied  the  large  head,  "but  that's 
my  little  parlor  ;  d'ye  object  ?  If  so,  I'll  get 
a  neighbor  to  occupy  it." 

Many  a  long  hunt  and  many  a  rude  rebuff 
he  experienced  before  he  could  secure  a  claim ; 
and  when  he  began  to  dig  he  was  speedily  re- 
minded of  the  romantic  accounts  he  had  read 
of  just  turning  the  gold  out  of  the  soft  earth  a 
few  .feet  deep,  as  you  would  turn  out  potatoes. 
The  gravel  that  he  had  to  delve  into  was  as 
hard  set  as  a  brick  wall.  Totally  unused  to 
manual  labor,  though  yielding  to  no  one  in 
strength,  he  soon  found  out  that  it  was  not 
very  like  wielding  a  pen  at  his  desk  in  the 
Bank  of  Ireland.  The  sun  seemed  at  once  to 
burn  off  tlie  very  skin  of  his  face,  neck  and 
hands,  and  to  melt  him  down  as  a  contribution 
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to  the  stream.  His  hands  were  soon  covered 
with  blisters,  and  a  painful  sense  came  over 
his  mind  that  if  he  found  gold  he  would  most 
dearly  earn  it  when  strno.k.  Wearied,  dejected, 
and  as  sore  as  if  the  sun  had  really  flayed  him 
alive,  he  returned  to  the  tent  at  evening,  and 
sat  down  silent  and  on  the  verge  of  despair. 

In  the  grimness  of  the  situation  he  could 
hardly  restrain  from  laughing  as  he  asked 
himself :  "If  my  dear  old  father  could  only 
see  me  note  ?  " 

Luke  Comyn  set  about  to  cheer  him  up, 
told  him  all  would  go  well  in  a  while,  and  in- 
sisted the  next  day  on  going  to  look  on,  if  not 
to  help.  Very  soon  he  jumped  into  the  hole, 
took  his  turn  with  the  pick  and  shovel,  and 
from  that  day  worked  regularly  and  stoutly. 
In  about  a  week  they  had  got  down  to  nearly 
the  depth  of  the  surrounding  holes,  whose 
owners  had  already  cleared  out  to  fresh  ground. 

"  We  are  certainly  about  down,"  cried  Rodj^ 
striking  his  pick  into  the  gravel  at  his  feet ; 
when  down  indeed  it  went,  and  he  tumbled 
into  a  hole  beneath,  just  like  a  cellar.  The 
active  neighbors  had  undermined  their  claim, 
and  had  walked  off  with  the  booty. 

In  a  trice  there  was  a  crowd  of  diggers 
around  the  hole,  pretty  well  aware  of  what 
would  take  place,  and  loud  was  the  laughter  at 
"the  gentleman's  cellar,"  and  loud  the  excla- 
mations of  derision  and  bogus  compassion. 

I  shall  not  follow  the  two  poor  fellows  step 
by  step  through  this  arduous  field.  Their  ex- 
perience was  varied,  often  comical,  but  by  no 
means  amusing  to  them — least  of  all,  profit- 
able. Their  united  resources,  £4,  were  rapidly 
melting  away,  and  of  all  the  tuns  of  gold  which 
had  been  delved  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
at  th-eir  feet,  not  an  ounce  had  fallen  to  their 
share.  They  had  worked  on  the  hill  and  in  the 
valley,  in  the  wet  and  in  the  dry.  They  had 
rushed  away  to  new  "rushes,"  and  tried  fresh 
spots  for  themselves,  with  the  same  result. 
Starvation  stood  before  them. 

"  This  will  never  do  !"  cried  Rody. 

"Never  ! "  exclaimed  Luke. 

"I  have  an  idea  ! "  said  Rody. 

And  the  next  morning  there  stretched  across 
the  front  of  their  little  blanket-tent,  occupy- 
ing some  six  feet  by  five,  and  three  feet  high, 
in  large  black  letters,  traced  on  a  piece  of  calico 
with  the  end  of  a  bruised  stick,  and  by  the  aid 
of  a  blacking-bottle,  this  magnificent  mono- 
graph : 


MEDICAL  HALL. 


Rody  Taafe,  Pupil  Royal  College  of  Surgeons^ 
Dublin. 

"If,"  said  Rody,  "they  come  to  me  for  ad- 
vice of  anything  of  a  simple  nature,  I  am  their 
man.  I  was  head  of  my  class,  and  Dr.  Cruise, 
of  Merrion  Square,  gave  me  a  lot  of  chances,, 
such  as  dressings  and  all  that  sort  of  thing." 

As  Rody  could  not  leave  the  Medical  Hall, 
he  set  himself  about  enclosing  it  with  post  and 
fence,  and  ornamenting  it  by  the  importation  of 
various  flowering  shrubs  from  the  neighboring 
forest.  He  had  neither  mortar  nor  scales,  nor 
any  drugs  to  weigh  and  compound  in  them  ;  so- 
he. proposed  to  supply  himself  from  a  druggist's 
not  far  off,  should  he  be  fortunate  enough  to 
obtain  any  patients.  And  these  were  not  long 
wanting.  Accidents  were  constantly  occur- 
ring in  the  field,  and  Luke,  who  was  prowling 
about  for  fresh  claims,  was  sure  to  exclaim. 
"  To  Taafe's  Medical  Hall,"  helping  to  carry 
the  patient  thither.  Rody's  real  cleverness- 
was  soon  perceived,  and  practice  followed  rap- 
idly. He  told  everybody  who  came  that  he 
had  no  degrees,  and  that  he  had  yet  a  great 
deal  to  learn,  but  he  became  popular,  and  the 
rough  miners  took  to  this  honest,  willing 
young  fellow,  who  did  not  pass  himself  off  as 
a  great  gun,  like  a  quack. 

Not  a  word  of  advice  was  given  under  a 
sovereign,  and  a  few  doses  of  medicine  were 
rewarded  with  an  ounce — that  is,  an  ounce  of 
gold, — value,  three  pounds,  seventeen  shil- 
lings ;  or  over  $19. 

"  Who  would  dig  ? "  said  Rody  trium- 
phantly; as  he  tossed  the  first  real  sovereign  in 
his  hands.  Luke,  you  shall  be  compounder,, 
tent-keeper  and  cook,  and  we'll  go  halves  for 
the  first  year.  There  !  That,  I  know,  is  a 
good  bargain  for  me." 

Luke  set  to  work  at  his  new  post.  Soon 
they  had  a  Medical  Hall  of  canvas  of  really 
grand  dimensions,  and  not  only  a  pestle  and 
mortar  and  medicines,  but  Rody  had  his  horse, 
and  rode  far  and  wide  through  the  diggings. 
Luke  was  groom  ;  and,  as  they  had  little  to  be 
robbed  of  in  the  tent — for  Rody  every  evening 
carried  his  cash  to  the  gold-office  at  the  Govern- 
ment camp — when  Rody  was  on  his  rounds- 
Luke  amused  himself  by  felling  poles  in  the 
woods  just  by,  and  peeling  stringy  bark  with 
which  he  soon  built  a  stable  near  the  Medical' 
Hall.     The  horse  was  fed  on  hay  and  oats  afc 
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a  shilling  a  pound  eacli ;  and  they  themselves 
on  bread  at  five  shillings  the  quartern  loaf, 
potatoes  at  one  shilling  a  pound,  and  fresh 
butter  at  five  shillings  Put  what  then  ? 
The  gold  now  flowed  in  a  royal  stream.  Rody 
plucked  out  a  digger's  tooth — £1 ;  clapped  a 
piece  of  sticking  plaster  on  a  bruised  arm — 
£1.  Nothing  was  done  under  a  pound,  popped 
into  the  hand  at  the  moment.  A  particular 
case,  and  down  came  "an  ounce." 

"Doctor,"  a  digger  would  say,  "just  look  at 
my  leg." 

"Ha  !  I  see,"  replies  Rody,  "you  must  give 
over  drinking." 

"That's  true!"  says  the  feliow.  "Well, 
doctor,  I've  no  money,  but  there's  an  ounce." 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  dysentery,  and  the 
gold  rolled  in.  Both  the  young  men  sent 
home  large  remittances. 

"  Might  I  send  your  sister  the — well — some 
money  for  a  handsome  dress,  Rody  ?  "  asked 
Luke  Comyn,  blushing  like  a  school-boy." 

"  Anna  would  feel  very  much  comp — " 

"  It's  not  Anna,  but  Patience." 

"Oh,  dear  little  Patience  doesn't  care  for 
dress  !    She's  like  a  Quakeress." 

Weeks,  months  rolled  on,  and  Rody's  prac- 
tice was  at  the  rate  of  eight  thousand  pounds 
a  year.  "I'm  making  more  than  Cruise, 
Lyons,  and  all  the  swell  Dublin  doctors 
put  together,"  he  would  laugh,  as  the  ounces 
came  rolling  in.  "  Luke,  you  must  go  down  to 
Melbourne  and  take  up  conveyancing,  as  you 
have  such  a  love  for  it.  But  what  am  I  to  do 
without  you  ?  Who  is  to  watch  my  tent,  and 
cook,  and  keep  all  straight,  and  have  my  horse 
ready,  and  in  such  condition  ?  It  is  really  a 
shame,  Luke,  to  make  a  groom  and  butler  of 
you  ;  but  there  is  nobody  that  can  do  like  you. 
I  must  think  of  Melbourne  and  my  degrees 
too.  This  run  of  gold  will  not  last,  old  fellow; 
I  must  establish  myself." 

One  morning  Rody  was  sent  for,  the  sum- 
mons being  most  urgent.  Enquiry  proved 
that  it  was  a  case  of  typhus  fever. 

"  But  I  am  not  a  fully  qualified  physician," 
urged  Taafe. 

"  That  doesn't  matter :  the  lad  wants  to  see 
you,"  said  the  messenger. 

The  dreaded  typhus  was  raging  in  alow  flat 
where  quantities  of  stagnant  water  had  col- 
lected, and  heaps  of  ofPal  and  all  kinds  of  im- 
purities were  scattered  over  the  ground,  and 
rotted   and  festered  in  the  sun.     The  whole 


hill-top  was  one  mass  of  dried  gore  and  piles 
of  bullocks'  heads,  all  rotting  in  inconceivable 
foetor,  and  bltickened  over  with  flies  which  rose 
up  with  a  sound  as  of  thunder.  Torrents  of 
gore  had  rolled  down  the  hill-sides,  and  the 
fenced  slaughter-yard — for  such  it  was — was 
hung  with  hides  which  had  curled  and  dried  to 
the  hardness  of  brands  in  the  sun.  No  wonder 
the  typhus  raged  below. 

In  a  miserable  tent  Rody  found  the  patient, 
a  very  young  man,  with  a  white,  fair  skin, 
soft  blue  eyes,  and  features  of  the  most  delicate 
and  aristocratic  mould.  With  him  was  Doctor 
Lansing,  a  physician  holding  a  quasi-official 
position — a  man  of  ability  and  education.  At 
a  glance  Rody  saw  that  the  sufierer  had  but  a 
few  hours  to  live. 

"Doctor,"  gasped  the  lad,  "I  wanted  to  see 
yoUj  because  you  are  an  Englishman." 

"  I'm  an  Irishman,"  said  Rody. 

"  It's  all  the  same," — here  the  poor  fellow 
Was  seized  with  a  horrible  spasm.  "  I  wanted 
to  whimper  to  you,"  he  said,  as  soon  as  the  rack- 
ing pain  would  permit  him  to  speak.  "  I  shall 
lose  my  senses  in  a  few  minutes,  so  I  want  my 
last  sane  word  for  you.  My  name  here  is 
Bends — 'Tim  Bends'  let  it  be.  I  was  mad 
and  bad,  and  have  led — Grod  have  mercy  on  me  ! 
— a  vile  life — oh,  Grod  !  have  mercy  on  me." 

"  He  will,  if  you  are  truly  repentant,"  said 
Rody,  kneeling  on  the  sand  beside  the  pallet. 

The  lad's  face  brightened. 

"I  believe  yoUy"  he  murmured, "  because  you 
are  a  Catholic.  That  is  the  Faith.  I've  seen 
you  and  your  mate  travelling  ten  miles  to 
service  on  Sunday  when  we  were  drinking  and 
gambling  here,  and, — and,  if  there  was  time,  I 
would  like  to  be  a  Catholic.  Teach  me  to  cross 
myself." 

Rody,  deeply  affected,  assisted  the  quivering 
hand  to  make  the  blessed  sign  of  the  Redemp- 
tion. 

"  Teach  me  a  Catholic  prayer." 

And  then  the  crackling  lips  followed  in  the 
glorious  words  of  the  ''Ave  Maria" 

"  My  name  is  Rupert  Maitland— my  father 
is  appointed  Governor  of  Australia.  I  want 
you  to  go  to  Melbourne  and  see  him, — he  will 
arrive  next  month — to  hear  of  my  death  ! "  and 
a  death  agony  quivered  through  the  emaciated 
frame. 

"  Put  your  hand  under  my  head  :  you'll  find 
a  small  packet,— it  is  for  my  sister.  It  is  the 
only  bit  of  gold  I  saved  out  of  all  I  dug  up 
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May  I  rely  on  you  !  oh  yes,  you  are  good  and 
true.     Say  that  prayer,  that  delicious  prayer 
again — '  Hail  Mary,  full  of  grace.' " 
(to  be  continued.) 


The  Marriage  Ceremony  and  the  Nup- 
tial Mass. 

by  the  kev.  a.  a.  lambing. 

(Continued.) 
Before  proceeding  to  speak  of  the  nuptial 
Mass  and  the  benediction  which  accompanies 
and  forms  a  part  of  it,  the  reader  must  be  re- 
minded that  these  are  entirely  distinct  from 
the  ceremony  of  marriage,  and  consequently 
from  the  Sacrament  of  Matrimony.  The 
nuptial  Mass  takes  its  name  from  the  object 
for  which  it  is  celebrated ;  and  consists,  as  I 
have  just  said,  of  the  Mass  and  the  accompany- 
ing blessing.  Certain  questions  present  them- 
selves in  regard  to  it  which  will  first  be  an- 
swered, and  then  we  shall  proceed  to  consider 
the  Mass  in  itself.  And  first,  to  whom  can 
the  nuptial  blessing  be  given  ?  which  is  the 
same  as  the  question,  for  whom  can  the  nup- 
tial Mass  be  celebrated  ?  To  none  in  the  case 
of  a  mixed  marriage,  for  such  a  marriage  can 
not  even  take  place  in  the  church.  As  regards 
Catholics,  Rev.  Father  O'Kane,  explaining  the 
rubrics  of  the  Ritual,  uses  these  words.  But 
first  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  for  me  to  state 
parenthetically,  once  for  all,  that  by  rubrics^ 
a  word  which  I  shall  frequently  have  occasion 
to  use,  are  meant  the  rules  that  are  inserted 
in  the  Missal  or  Mass-book,  the  Breviary  or 
Office-book,  and  the  Ritual,  or  book  used  in 
the  administration  of  the  Sacraments,  for  the 
direction  of  the  sacred  minister  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  different  ceremonies  of  his 
holy  functions.  "  The  nuptial  benediction  is 
not  to  be  given  when  either  of  the  parties  re- 
ceived it  in  a  previous  marriage  ;  but  where  it 
is  usual  to  give  it  in  all  cases  in  which  the 
female  was  not  previously  married,  the  custom, 
according  to  the  rubric,  may  still  be  retained. 
The  benediction,  from  its  form,  seems  directed 
chiefly  to  the  female,  and  hence  probably  the 
custom,  as  well  as  the  sanction  given  to  it.  .  .  . 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  benediction  is  not 
to  be  withheld  at  the  second  marriage  unless 
it  was  given  at  the  first,  and  therefore  may 
be  given  even  to  a  widow  who  did  not  receive 


it  at  her  previous  marriage,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  cause  of  the  omission."  *  From 
this  we  are  to  conclude  that  although  the  hus- 
band may  receive  the  blessing  more  than  once, 
where  custom  permits  it,  the  wife  can  never 
receive  it  a  second  time.  The  reason  is  that 
the  Church  always  expects  it  to  be  received  at 
the  first  marriage,  and  this  marriage  represents 
more  perfectly  than  any  subsequent  one  the 
union  of  Christ  with  His  Church. 

It  may  be  further  asked,  w^here  can  the 
nuptial  benediction  be  received  ?  To  this  ques- 
tion Father  O'Kane,  in  the  work  just  quoted, 
replies  (No.  1092):  "The  nuptial  benediction 
can  be  given  only  in  the  church,  according  to 
a  decree  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  ;  but  this 
is  because,  according  to  another  decree,  it  can 
be  given  only  at  Mass.  Such  at  least  is  the 
opinion  of  Cavalieri,  who  further  maintains 
that  if  there  be  an  oratory  annexed  to  the  house 
where  the  marriage  takes  place,  the  nuptial  ben- 
ediction may  be  given  at  the  Mass,  celebrated 
there.  Suppose,  then,  that  a  marriage  is  for 
some  sufficient  reason  celebrated  in  a  private 
house,  and  that  there  is  at  the  same  time  per- 
mission to  say  Mass  there,  it  would  appear 
to  us  that  the  nuptial  benediction  may,  and 
should,  be  given."  The  permission  to  receive 
tL.  blessing  in  a  private  house,  it  is  clear, 
from  the  above,  is  ruled  by  the  permission  to 
have  Mass  celebrated  there  or  not.  Where 
the  latter  is  permitted  the  former  is  equally 
allowed. 

When  can  the  nuptial  benediction  be 
received  ?  This  question  admits  of  a  three- 
fold reply :  as  regards  the  occasion,  the  season 
of  the  year,  and  the  dignity  of  certain  sol- 
emn feasts.  As  regards  the  occasion,  what- 
ever customs  or  privileges  may  have  been  in 
vogue  in  other  times  or  countries,  a  decree  of 
the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Rites,  dated  June 
23d,  1853,  and  another  dated  Aug.  14:th,  1858, 
forbid  it  to  be  given  except  at  Mass.  f  There 
is  a  benediction  distinct  from  that  found  in 
the  Mass,  given  in  the  Ritual  of  certain  Eu- 
ropean countries,  I  which  may  be  given  at  any 
other  time.  But  of  this  I  need  not  speak,  there 
being  no  such  blessing  given  in  the  Ritual 
prescribed  for  the  use  of  the  clergy  in  this 
country. 

*  O'Kane,  Supplement  to  the  notes  on  the  Rubrics. 
Nos.  1089,  1090. 
t  Roman  Ritual,  Baltimore,  1874,  p.  273,  note. 
X  De  Herclt,  Sacrse  Liturgia?,  Vol.  iii,  No.  278. 
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As  regards  the  season  of  the  year  at  which 
the  nuptial  blessing  may  be  given,  I  answer  : 
It  cannot  be  received  in  what  is  for  that  reason 
called  the  "  closed  time,"  which  extends  from 
the  first  Sunday  in  Advent  to  Epiphany,  and 
from  Ash- Wednesday  to  Low  Sunday  inclu- 
sive. I  use  the  expression  "nuptial  benedic- 
tion," instead  of  "  nuptial  Mass,"  for  although 
the  blessing  can  be  given  only  at  Mass,  it 
may  be  given,  as  we  shall  see,  at  another 
Mass,  on  Feasts  when  the  nuptial  Mass  itself 
is  not  permitted.  This  by  way  of  explana- 
tion. Marriage  being  an  occasion  of  joy,  it  is 
the  wish  of  the  Church  that  her  children 
should  not,  without  grave  reasos,  celebrate  it 
during  the  penitential  seasons  of  the  year  ;  and 
although  its  solemnization  is  also  forbidden 
■on  the  great  festivals  that  immediately  follow 
these  times  of  penance,  it  would  appear  to  be 
because  the  Church  would  wish  that  the 
Christian  heart  should  be  so  occupied  with  the 
thought  of  God  as  to  forget  even  the  lawful 
pleasures  which  this  miserable  world  affords. 
The  Sacrament  of  Matrimony  can,  indeed,  be 
received  at  any  time  of  the  day  or  year  ;  but  it 
cannot  be  solemnized,  that  is,  received  with 
the  nuptial  Mass  and  benediction  during  the 
^'  closed  time,"  nor  is  it  in  the  power  of  the 
Bishop  to  dispense  with  this  law.*  The 
Council  of  Trent  and  the  Ritual  earnestly  ex- 
hort those  who,  for  any  reason,  have  been  mar- 
ried without  the  nuptial  Mass  and  blessing, 
not  to  live  together  until  after  they  shall  have 
received  the  nuptial  benediction,  f  And  al- 
though this  is  a  matter  of  counsel — not  bind- 
ing, most  probably,  under  pain  of  sin,  as  Fa- 
ther O'Kane  remarks — still  it  shows  the  mind 
of  the  Church  and  the  importance  she  attaches 
to  the  nuptial  blessing,  and  it  is  a  rebuke  to 
those — and  they  are  many — who  make  light 
of  this  source  of  divine  grace. 

As  regards  the  third  part  of  our  question, 
it  may  be  said  that,  apart  from  the  "  closed 
time,"  the  nuptial  Mass  may  be  celebrated 
on  any  day,  with  a  few  exceptions,  and  on 
these  the  nuptial  blessing  and  commemora- 
tion, or  prayer,  of  the  nuptial  Mass,  may  be 
inserted,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  solemn 
Masses  of  Ascension  and  Corpus  Christi.  As 
regards  All-Souls'  Day  it  is  doubtful.  % 


*  S.  R.  C,  Feb.  6, 185S.    Con,  Plen.Balt.  ii,  p.  310. 
t  Decret.  De  Ref.  Mat.,  Cap.  i ;   Rit.  Rub.  and  De 
Mat. 

t  De  Herdt,  vol.  iii,  n.  283  and  285. 


IV. 

We  shall  now  return  to  the  couple  about  to 
be  married.  *  The  morning  of  their  wedding- 
day  has  arrived,  and  in  compliance  with  the  law 
and  wishes  of  the  Church  they  present  them- 
selves before  the  altar  in  the  state  of  grace,  or 
prepared  to  put  themselves  in  that  state  by  a 
good  confession.  It  is  advisable,  although  not 
of  obligation,  that  they  make  a  general  con- 
fession, inasmuch  as  this  is  an  important  turn- 
ing point  in  their  lives.  This,  however,  is 
better  done,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  a  few 
days  before,  as  it  can  then  be  performed  with 
greater  composure  of  mind  than  apiid  the  im- 
mediate preparations  for  the  wedding,  and  for 
another  reason  that  will  just  now  appear.  A 
few  remarks  seem  necessary  in  regard  to  confes- 
sion before  marriage,  owing  to  the  strangely  er- 
roneous impression  in  the  minds  of  some  per- 
sons, and  the  indifference  of  others.  On  this 
point,  Father  O'Kane  remarks  (No.  1095) : 
"  Marriage,  being  one  of  the  Sacraments  of  the 
living,  must  be  received  in  the  state  of  grace. 
A  person  conscious  of  mortal  sin  must  there- 
fore go  to  confession  or  make  an  act  of  perfect 
contrition.  Some  theologians  maintain  the 
necessity,  in  this  case,  of  previous  confession  ; 
but,  according  to  the  more  probable  opinion,  it 
is  suf&cient  to  have  contrition,  since  there  is  no 
precept  requiring  confession  before  the  Sacra- 
ments of  the  living  except  the  Blessed  Eucha- 
rist. The  Council  of  Trent,  indeed,  exhorts, 
and  the  Ritual,  in  nearly  the  same  words,  here 
admonishes  those  who  are  about  to  get  married 
to  go  to  confession  and  Communion  before 
the  marriage  is  contracted,  or  at  least,  as  the 
Council  adds,  three  days  before  it  is  consum- 
mated, but  this  is  not  regarded  as  imposing  a 
strict  obligation.  Although  confession  is  not 
strictly  required,  it  is  nevertheless  to  be  most 
earnestly  recommended,  ....  not  only  as  the 
most  secure  means  of  recovering  the  state  of 
grace  for  those  who  may  be  conscious  of  mortal 
sin,  but  as  a  most  useful  preparation  for  all, 
and  a  means  in  some  cases  morally  necessary 
in  order  to  detect  certain  occult  impediments, 
which  would  otherwise  be  unknown,  and 
might  afterwards  come  to  light  with  most 
disastrous  consequences.  Hence  in  some  places 
confession  is  strictly  required  by  a  special  law, 

or  custom  having  the  force  of  law It  is 

very  important  that  the  confession  be  not  de- 
layed till  all  things  are  prepared  for  the  mar- 
riage, for  it  may  happen,  as  we  have  said,  that 
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an  impediment  would  then  become  known,  so 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  break  oif  the 
marriage,  or  obtain  a  dispensation  ;  and  it  is 
easy  to  see  the  embarrassment  that  would  be 
caused  if  the  confession,  in  such  a  case,  were 
deferred  till  the  very  day  of  the  marriage." 
Confession,  I  may  add,  is  the  more  necessary  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  making  an  act  of  per- 
fect contrition,  and  the  uncertainty  and  anx- 
iety of  mind  as  to  whether  it  was  made  or  not. 
But  waiving  all  question  of  the  obligation,  we 
may  say  that  the  prudent  and  pious  couple  will 
not  fail  to  go  to  confession,  both  for  the  sake 
of  insuring  a  worthy  reception  of  the  Sacra- 
ment of  Matrimony,  and  also  from  a  desire  of 
securing  perfect  peace  of  conscience.  How 
strange  it  is,  then,  to  hear  people  say,  as  priests 
not  unfrequently  do :  "  I  was  at  confession 
only  a  short  time  ago  ";  or  still  further  out  of 
the  way,  "I  intend  to  go  to  confession  soon." 
The  whole  question  revolves  itself  into  this 
practical  conclusion  :  Matrimony  is  a  Sacra- 
ment which  must  in  every  case  be  received  in 
the  state  of  grace  ;  and  those  who  do  not  re- 
ceive it  in  that  state  are  guilty  of  a  sacrilege, 
no  matter  when  they  last  went  to  confession, 
or  when  next  they  mean  to  go. 

Regarding  the  reception  of  Holy  Communion, 
the  Ritual  requires  that  the  persons  contract- 
ing marriage  be  admonished  to  receive,  upon 
which  Father  O'Kane  says  (No.  1096):  ^'Tlie 
Communion  here  recommended  is  admitted  by 
all  to  be  only  of  counsel,  and  in  nowhere 
strickly  required."  Yet  no  one  can  fail  to  see 
how  becoming  and  beneficial  it  is  for  them  to 
seal  their  union  by  partaking  together  of  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  Church,  aware  of  the  great  need  which 
the  newly  married  couple  will  have  of  the 
grace  of  God,  and  the  difficulty  of  entering 
into  their  new  state  of  life  with  a  perfectly 
pure  intention, — for  it  is  the  lowest  honorable 
state  of  life  and  the  most  difficult  for  a  person 
to  be  saved  in,  not  only  on  account  of  its  priv- 
ileges, which  are  likely  to  be,  and  frequently 
are  abused  to  sins  that  are  not  generally  con- 
fessed, as  was  revealed  to  St.  Catharine  of 
Sienna,*  but  also  because  the  married  couple 
have  to  train  up  a  family  in  which  there  is 

*  The  trouble  of  conscience  arising  from  the  com- 
mission of  these  sins  woukl  seem  to  account  to  some 
extent  for  the  fact  that  many,  who  were  frequent  com- 
municants before  marriage,  become  less  frequent  im- 
mediately after,  without  any  apparent  reason. 


much  that  is  neither  easy  nor  agreeable  and 
more,  to  answer  for  the  souls  of  their  children 
before  the  judgment  seat  of  Grod — the  Church,. 
I  say,  aware  of  this,  is  anxious  not  only  that 
persons  should  receive  the  Sacrament  of  Mat- 
rimony worthily,  but  also  that  they  should 
receive  it  with  all  the  graces  of  the  Nuptial 
Mass  and  blessing.  This  earnest  desire  of  the 
Church  is  manifested  in  many  ways  ;  and,  first, 
from  the  fact  that  she  has  i)repared  a  special 
Mass  in  which  all  the  prayers  are  fitted  for  call- 
ing down  those  special  blessings  of  which  the 
maried  couple  will  stand  most  in  need  ;  while- 
the  selections  from  Scripture  contain  sutk 
lessons  as  are  adapted  to  their  condition  and. 
hold  up  for  their  imitation  the  example  of 
those  holy  persons  of  the  Old  Testament  most 
remarkable  for  such  virtues  as  should  adorn 
the  married  life. 

The  antiquity  of  the  Nuptial  Mass  is  no  less^ 
an  evidence  of  the  importance  the  Church  at- 
taches to  it.  Pope  St.  Evaristus,  who  governed 
the  Church  from  the  year  100  to  109,  ordained, 
in  accordance  with  apostolical  tradition,  that 
marriage  should  be  celebrated  publicly,  and 
with  the  blessing  of  the  priest ;  *  and,  al- 
though this  is  not  conclusive  evidence  that  the 
blessing  meant  was  that  found  in  the  Nuptial 
Mass,  it  is  yet  most  probable  that  it  was  the 
same,  or  similar  to  it,  both  on  account  of  the 
importance  the  Church  has  from  the  begin- 
ning attached  to  the  reception  of  the  Sacra- 
ment of  Matrimony,  and  also  from  the  fact 
that  Tertullian,  who  flourished  but  a  century 
later,  speaks  of  marriage  with  the  Mass,  as  we 
see  from  the  quotation  at  the  head  of  this- 
article,  as  a  custom  common  among  Christians. 
The  Fathers  of  the  Second  Plenary  Council 
of  Baltimore  (n.  333)  urge  the  matter  very 
strongly  upon  all  in  this  country. 

But  perhaps  the  strongest  evidence  that 
could  be  adduced  are  the  privileges  accorded  to 
the  Nuptial  Mass.  No  one  will  for  a  moment 
doubt  the  earnest  desire  of  the  Church  that  we 
should  have  the  Holy  Sacrifice  ofiered  up  for 
the  repose  of  the  souls  of  the  faithful  departed,, 
and  the  better  to  stimulate  the  zeal  of  Christians- 
she  has  granted  numerous  privileges  to  Masses- 
of  Eequiem,  yet  the  privileges  she  has  annexed 
to  the  Nuptial  Mass  are  much  more  ample. 
And  on  those  days  on  which  the  celebration  of 
the  Muptial  Mass  itself  is  not  permitted,  with 


*  Roman  Breviary,  Oct.  26. 
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two  or  three  exceptions,  the  nuptial  benedic- 
tion may  be  inserted  in  the  Mass  of  the  day, 
and  imparted,  as  we  have  seen.  But  it  would 
appear  from  the  rubrics  of  the  Missal  and  Rit- 
ual, and  more  especially  from  a  decree  of  the 
Sacred  Congregation  of  Rites,  of  June  23, 1853, 
that  the  priest  is  not  only  allowed  to  celebrate 
the  Nuptial  Mass  on  the  days  on  which  it  is 
permitted,  but  that  he  is  under  a  certain  ob- 
ligation to  do  so.  This  obligation  becomes  all 
the  stronger  if  he  has  been  requested  by  the 
couple  to  celebrate  the  Mass  for  them,  and  has 
accepted  a  stipend  for  that  purpose  ;  for  the 
reader  must  remember  that  the  priest  is  under 
no  obligation  to  offer  it  for  the  coi:(^le's  inten- 
tion, although  he  should  celebrate  the  Nuptial 
Mass  for  the  express  purpose  of  imparting  the 
blessing  to  them,  unless  he  has  an  understand- 
ing with  them  to  that  effect.*  When,  for 
sufficient  reasons,  the  marriage  takes  place 
within  the  "  closed  time,"  the  couple  may  have 
the  Mass  celebrated  and  receive  the  blessing 
after  the  close  of  that  season.  The  words  of 
the  nuptial  blessing  will  be  found  farther 
on. 

With  regard  to  the  character  of  the  Nuptial 
Mass,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  it  is  always  a 
private  Mass,  and,  whether  read  or  sung,  must 
ever  be  celebrated  without  the  Gloria  and 
Credo,  f 

Although  many  of  the  particulars  contained 
in  this  essay  may  not  prove  interesting  to  the 
general  reader,  they  cannot  be  regarded  as 
wholly  out  of  place.  It  is  certain  that  many 
persons  are  not  as  familiar  with  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Church  as  they  should  be, 
and  to  this  in  no  small  measure  are  to  be  at- 
tributed the  slight  interest  they  feel  in  them, 
and  the  little  account  they  sometimes  make  of 
that  to  which  the  Church  attaches  so  great 
importance,  and  which  is  fraught  with  many 
graces  necessary  for  them. 


*  De  Herdt,  Vol.  iii,  n.  284.    f  Ibid.,  n.  285. 
(to  be  continued.) 


To  really  learned  men  the  same  thing  hap- 
pens as  to  the  ears  of  corn  :  they  hold  their 
heads  proudly  aloft  as  long  as  they  are  empty, 
but  when  filled  with  ripe  grains  they  begin 
to  bow  down  their  heads  and  humble  them- 
selves, and  to  acknowledge  their  natural  con- 
dition.— Montaifjne. 


Rosa  Ferrucci. 


BY   THE   ABBE  PERREYVE. 


(Continued.) 


We  come  back  to  the  letters  : 

.    July .15th. 

"How  sweet,  Gaetano,  are  the  impressions 
which  our  long  walk  in  that  beautiful  garden 
left  in  my  heart !  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
flowers,  the  trees,  the  blue  sky,  the  transpa- 
rent mild  air,  the  songs  of  the  birds,  the  hum- 
ming of  the  insects,  all  conspired  to  speak  to 
us  of  God  ?  I  know,  too,  that  these  beautiful 
things  seemed  to  me  all  the  more  enjoyable 
because  you  were  there,  and  they  all  seemed 
to  my  eyes  to  reflect  the  sentiments  of  your 
heart,  and  my  soul  was  deeply  moved  by  the 
beautiful  verses  of  my  mother,  which  Uncle 

G read  for  us.    Earth  and  sky,  bloom  and 

song,  all  were  clothed  with  the  harmony  of 
those  lines.  ..." 

July22d. 

"I  do  not  know  the  places  of  which  you 
speak,  unless  they  are  Romito  and  Antignano.'^' 
I  went  as  far  as  the  Tower,  on  foot,  one  fine 
morning  in  August,  without  suffering  much 
from  the  heat  tempered  by  the  sea  breeze. 
After  having  gone  over  that  long  and  steep 
path,  more  and  more  solitary,  more  and  more 
shut  in  by  the  hills  and  the  sea,  I  ascended  to 
the  top  of  the  little  fort,  and  thence  I  con- 
templated for  a  long  time  the  near  islands, 
that  broad  horizon  which  seems  to  join  the 
sea  and  sky,  and  I  saw  even  some  portions  of 
Maremme.  On  another  occasion,  with  the 
Plezzus,  the  Gabrinis,  and  other  friends,  we 
went  as  far  as  Romito.  The  sun  had  already 
sunk  below  the  horizon.  The  twilight  was 
fading  away,  and  the  moon  rose  behind  the 
hills.  She  cast  her  white  rays  over  the  waters, 
where  a  solitary  fishing  vessel  appeared,  and 
the  silence  was  broken  only  by  the  murmur 
of  the  waves  softly  lapping  the  rocks  of  the 
shore.  We  crossed  now  and  again  one  of  those 
dry  beds  of  the  mountain  torrents,  and  thus  we 

*  The  description  of  Antiguano  must  be  dear  to 
many  among  us.  It  was  there  that  Frederick  Ozanam, 
our  friend,  felt  the  near  approach  of  death,  and  knew 
how  to  aocept  it.  The  young  maiden  of  Pisa  knew 
him,  and  more  than  once  she  came  to  give  the  dying- 
man  the  consolation  that  so  naturally  flows  from  the- 
presence  of  a  pure  sovil. 
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talked  and  were  silent,  we  looked  and  admired, 
till  we  had  passed  the  two  little  towns,  and, 
having  rambled  to  the  boundary  of  the  com- 
munes, we  stopped  and  turned  back  as  if  we 
had  touched  the  columns  of  Hercules.  Here 
is  a  picture  which  will  please  my  good  Louise 

y .     Would  you  believe  that  in  her  last 

letter  she  compares  me  to  a  navigator  sailing 
to  a  new  world  ?  Yet,  no,  she  says,  love  is  a 
world  as  old  as  the  earth.  That  is  more  like 
the  truth,  good  Louise  ;  but  for  me  it  is  new, 
very  new,  Graetano,  and  I  believe  that  it  can 
never  become  old,  like  all  things  that  come 
direct  from  God,  who  is  eternal  duration  in 
eternal  youth.  This  is  why  I  hope  and  feel 
-certain  that  after  He  has  united  us  on  earth 
He  will  unite  us  again  in  the  future  life,  and 
this  thought  alone  lifts  me  up  from  the  earth 
to  heaven." 

This  was  not  the  first  time  that  Rosa  Fer- 
rucci  dwelt  at  Antignano.  This  calm  and 
sweet  shore  had  witnessed  the  games  of  her 
infancy.  Three  or  four  years  before  the  date 
of  the  last  letter,  she  wrote  from  this  place  to  a 
young  friend  the  following  prettj"  letter,  which 
we  translate  : 

Antignain^o,  July,  1853. 

"  ....  In  spite  of  all  the  pleasure  we  feel 
in  being  here,  believe  me,  my  good  Mary,  that 
we  feel  very  much  your  absence.  It  changes 
to  melancholy  the  glad  memories  of  last  year. 
Now,  what  I  am  telling  is  from  the  heart, 
Mary,  I  would  be  so  happy  to  have  you  near 
me  just  now.  Come  back,  dear  friend  ;  come 
back  !  The  little  grove  in  which  we  spent 
such  happy  hours,  the  great  shadows  of  the 
trees,  the  smiling  fields,  the  sea — all  these  call 
you  back.  It  is  not  two  days  since  I  heard  a 
beautiful  wave  coming  over  the  sea  and  say- 
ing to  you  :  '  Come  !  come  !  come  down,  young 
maiden,  from  the  flowery  bank  into  the  sea, 
so  calm,  and  accept  the  invitation  of  the  sun, 
whose  burning  rays  warm  up  the  air,  the 
^arth,  the  waters.'  But  this  beautiful  song  of 
a  Naiad  soon  ceased,  for  my  poor  wave  came 
to  break  itself  and  die  upon  a  rock.  All  the 
other  waves,  its  sisters,  repeated  the  same  call 
upon  you,  but  they,  too,  spent  themselves  on 
the  rocks.  And  I,  at  this  sight,  became 
thoughtful ;  for  these  poor  waves,  so  quickly 
-expiring,  seemed  to  me  the  image  of  our  unful- 
filled expectations,  which  are  for  us  the  cause 
of  so  many  sorrows.  Still,  one  little  interior 
voice  was  left  which  softly  whispered  in  my 


ear  :  '  Come,  come  !  courage  !  Why  are  you 
sad  ?  Cannot  Mary  come  back  here  ?  I  am 
your  good  friend,  Hope  ;  listen  to  me,  and  be- 
lieve me.  I  promise  you  that  next  year  Mary 
will  be  here.'  This  gave  me  some  consola- 
tion, for  I  always  believe  what  my  good  friend, 
Hope,  tells  me.  Bear  up,  then,  and  have 
patience,  and  I  am  sure  of  seeing  my  friend 
some  day  at  Antignano.  Dear  Mary,  forgive 
me  for  this  letter,  as  long  as  it  is  foolish,  and  if 
you  cannot  make  anything  out  of  it,  see- in  it 
only  a  new  proof  of  my  love  for  you.  But, 
let  us  quit  the  world  of  dreams  and  enter  into 
that  of  news.  .  :  ." 

July  28th. 

To  GaBtano  : — "  This  day  brings  us  a  sor- 
rowful anniversary.  Poor  Charles  Albert !  the 
day  and  the  hour,  even,  in  which  I  write,  he 
gave  up  to  God  his  soul  oppressed  with  sorrow, 
but  full  to  the  last  of  an  unconquerable  con- 
fidence in  the  justice  and  the  imprescriptible 
authority  of  his  rights.  The  saints  have  re- 
joiced with  him  in  heaven,  who  on  earth  loved 
God  and  suffered  for  justice  sake.  I  am  full 
of  compassion  for  the  king,  his  son,  the  sole 
survivor  of  all  his  family,  whom  death  has 
snatched  away,  one  by  one." 

This  touch  of  enthusiasm  for  the  house  of 
Savoy  is  not  the  only  one  to  be  found  in  the 
letters  of  Rosa  Ferrucci.  The  misfortunes 
of  Charles  Albert,  the  death  of  the  Duke  of 
Genoa  his  son,  the  ruin  of  so  many  expecta- 
tions momentarily  triumphant,  often  evoked 
sympathy  and  regret  in  her  correspondence. 
I  love  to  see  this  deep  interest  concerning 
national  independence  in  so  pure  a  soul.  I 
love  these  liberal  politics  of  innocence  and 
holiness.  "  When  we  consider  the  histories  of 
nations,"  she  says  elsewhere,  "  we  discover  at 
each  step  new  and  infallible  proofs  of  the 
wisdom  and  omnipotence  of  Him  who  rules 
the  affairs  of  this  world,  of  that  mysterious 
Justice  which  surpasses  all  understanding  as 
heaven  surpasses  earth.  Hope  in  the  Lord,  0 
victims  and  oppressed  peoples !  Know  the 
power  which  alone  can  deliver  you  !  And,  0 
ye  usurpers  of  the  rights  of  the  vanquished, 
triumph  not  without  trembling  for  the  tears 
you  have  caused  to  flow  !  He  lives.  He  will 
live  forever.  He  who  never  turned  His  ear 
from  the  lamentations  of  the  people  of  Israel. 
If  He  delays  to  execute  justice,  should  you 
cease  to  believe  in  Him  ?  and  if  He  chooses  to 
wait,  is  your  audacity  more  assured  ?     Do  you 
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forget  that  God  is  patient  because  He  is  eter- 
nal?"* 

Patriotism  was,  besides,  a  family  tradition 
for  Rosa  Ferrucci.  At  the  time  of  the  mem- 
orable events  which,  in  1848,  threatened  so 
many  Austrian  dominations  in  Italy,  M.  Fer- 
rucci quitted  his  chair — he  and  his  fellow- 
professors  in  the  University  of  Pisa — and  with 
his  young  son  joined  the  army,  at  the  head 
of  his  pupils,  who  had  spontaneously  formed  a 
battalion.  They  took  part  in  every  battle  of 
that  unfortunate  campaign ;  now  in  its  vic- 
tories, again  in  its  defeats,  and  did  not  return 
to  Pisa  until  all  hope  was  lost.  •  These  are 
facts  too  little  known  in  the  contemporaneous 
history  of  unfortunate  Italy,  whose  short- 
comings are  published  over  the  whole  world, 
but  whose  fruitfulness  in  noble  souls  is  un- 
thought  of. 

Let  us  return  to  the  correspondence  : 

August  4:th. 

"  Will  I  dare  to  say,  Ga^tano,  what  I  think 
of  our  future  state  ?  We  must,  in  the  first 
place,  as  we  have  said  so  often,  ever  have  the 
will  of  God  present  to  our  minds,  to  fulfil  it 
in  all  things,  to  be  ever  submissive  to  Him 
in  the  depths  of  our  hearts.  We  will  have, 
will  we  not,  but  one  heart  and  one  soul  to 
serve  God  ;  but  I  would  wish  we  should  have 
but  one  heart  to  love  our  dear  parents.  How 
great  would  be  our  ingratitude,  if,  in  the 
midst  of  our  joys,  we  should  forget  those  who 
have  been  so  good  to  us,  who  loved  us  before 
we  knew  there  was  such  a  thing  as  love  on 
earth  !  f  Let  us  make  every  effort  to  so  con- 
trol the  affections  of  our  hearts  that  no  one  of 
them  may  be  extinguished  by  the  others,  but 
that  all,  in  sweet  harmony,  may  rise  to  Him 
who  created  us  and  for  whom  we  must  live. 
Let  Him  be  the  aim  of  all  our  actions  and  of 
all  our  thoughts  ;  thus,  weariness  will  not 
overcome  our  courage ;  then,  our  duties  will 
never  appear  too  onerous  ;  then,  our  lives  will 
be  good,  our  intentions  upright,  and  we  shall 
possess,  even  here  below,  that  interior  peace, 

"  '  Che  intender  non  la  pus  chi  non  la  sente.' 
This  is  the  plan  of  our  life  ;  I  have  hardly 
sketched  it,  fearing  I  should  be  dictating  to 
you.  And  all  this  is  possible  only  with  the 
grace  of  God.  Let  us  ask  for  it  through  the 
intercession  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  on  the  ap- 


*  Delia  Carita  Cristiana. 

t  Prima  che  noi  potessimo  sapero  die  fosse  amore. 


proach  of  her  great  Feast  of  the  Assumption  ; 
we  have  such  need  of  her  protection  and 
help  ! 

"  *  Orando  grazia  convien  che  s'impetri  ; 
Grazia  da  quella  che  puote  actutame.'  " 

September  15th. 

"To-day  I  am  as  sad  as  I  was  yesterday 
joyful.  Your  absence,  the  knowledge  of  an  in- 
evitable separation  from  my  father  and  mother^ 
a  hundred  conflicting  sentiments  in  my  heart,, 
which  I  cannot  analyze,  have  made  me  weep. 
Poor  women!* we  are  more  frail  than  the 
leaves  broken  off  and  blown  away  by  the  first 
puff  of  wind,  and,  our  infancy  hardly  past,, 
our  hearts,  which  know  only  to  love  and 
to  suffer,  are  torn  by  a  thousand  contrary 
thoughts, — some  sad,  some  joyful.  0  my  God  I 
forgive  me  these  complaints.  No  :  I  should 
not  complain,  but  I  should  give  Thee  thanks  !. 

"  I  reveal  my  inmost  soul  to  you,  Gaetano, 
because  you  must  be  the  support  of  my  life,, 
the  sharer  of  all  my  thoughts,  my  counsellor,, 
and  my  guide.  Strange  thing  !  my  hew  expec- 
tations have  made  all  my  sentiments  more  ar- 
dent and  lively.  From  this  I  experience  al- 
ternations of  joy  and  sadness  which  up  to  this 
time  I  had  never  felt.  What  would  you  ?  I 
do  not  know  how  I  shall  tear  myself  from  the 
arms  of  those  who  have  brought  me  up  and 
who  love  me  so  much.  Here  let  us  drop  this^ 
just  now.  I  cannot  speak  of  my  mother  now 
without  my  eyes  filling  with  tears. 

"  ....  So  that  charming  October  is  com- 
ing !  If  I  cannot  enjoy  rusticating  in  the 
country,  I  will  think  of  the  pleasure  you  will 
experience.  You  are  going  to  see  again  your 
mountains,  and  your  groves  of  pine,  which 
from  my  infancy  I  love  and  admire.  In  the 
midst  of  flowers  and  plants  and  trees  you 
will  many  times  think  of  Him  who  created 
us  with  the  faculty  of  loving  the  beautiful 
and  the  good — of  Him  who  this  year  has 
opened  to  you  the  horizon  of  a  new  life,  in 
which,  I  hope  you  will  never  find  either  regrets 
or  thorns.  Oh  !  how  the  beauty  of  the  plains 
makes  it  easy  to  love  God  !  how  delightful  to 
think  that  the  same  God  who  distils  the  dews 
and  pours  the  fertile  rains  upon  the  fields, 
who  gives  leaves  to  the  trees,  flowers  and 
fruit  to  the  earth,  is  also  the  beloved  Father 
who  supports  us  in  our  trials  and  sweetly  in- 
vites us  to  repose  in  Him  !  Permit  me  to 
speak  to  you  of  God,  Gaetano,  I  love  so  much 
to  think  of  Him!" 
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September  25th. 
"  ....  I  cannot  express  what  a  delight  it 
is  to  me  to  gaze  into  the  azure  deeps  of  these 
beautiful  mornings  which  I'aura  e  dolce  senza 
mutamento,  and  of  the  fine  evenings  when  the 
stars  seem  to  speak  and  tell  in  some  sacred 
tongue  of  the  wisdom  of  God.  Nature  helps 
the  soul.  In  admiring  its  beauties  and  its 
ever-new  treasures,  we  are  led  to  think  more 
easily  that  if  the  earth  was  created  for  man, 
man  was  created  for  the  love  of  God.  I  often 
say  to  myself :  '  What  will  heaven  be  like,  if 
there  is  so  much  beauty  on  this  poor  earth,  in 
which  we  are  travelling  rather  than  dwelling  ? 

"  ....  On  the  eve  of  St.  John  all  Florence 
was  illuminated.  There  was  nothing  but 
sport  and  noisy  laughing  among  the  crowds. 
Everybody  eagerly  looked  at  the  illumina- 
tion and  fire-works,  but  no  one  thought  of 
admiring  the  most  beautiful  ornament  of  the 
feast — I  mean  the  moon,  whose  quivering 
light  was  reflected  from  the  Arno  and  length- 
ened the  shadows  of  the  trees." 

September  28th. 

"Next  year  we  will  go  into  the  country, 
together.  If  you  knew  how  I  love  your  moun- 
tains, with  their  tall  pines,  their  flowers,  their 
brooks,  their  green  nests !  I  always  remem- 
ber the  time  when  I  left  them.  It  was  on  a 
morning  in  November.  The  feeble  rays  of 
the  hidden  sun  crimsoned  the  horizon  ;  the 
tinted  leaves  were  falling ;  the  snow,  which 
had  fallen  the  evening  before,  covered  the 
summits.  Solitude  and  sadness  pervaded  the 
scene.  Who  could,  then,  have  told  me  that 
to  this  gloomy  scene  which  I  quitted  a  child, 
I  should  one  day  re':urn  with  you — happy — a 
bride  ?  " 

October  23d. 

"Enjoy  to  the  full  the  villegiatura:  its 
pleasures  are  a  thousand  times  sweeter  than 
those  of  our  cities.  How  delightful  to  climb 
the  mountain-side  in  the  evening  and  view 
thence  the  great  expanse  of  sky  still  purpled 
with  the  last  beams  of  the  sinking  sun  ;  to 
see  at  one's  feet  the  fields,  the  clumps  of  pine, 
the  pale  olive  orchards,  the  elms  with  autumn 
yellow  leaves,  the  cottages  of  the  peasants 
sending  up  columns  of  smoke  through  the 
still  air,  the  village  church,  which  in  the  toll- 
ing of  its  bell  seems  to  mourn  the  dying  day, 
'"II  giomo  pianger  che  si  muore  ! '  " 

"I  am  far  away  from  all  this  now,  but  I 
am  ever  thinking  of  it.     Our  beautiful  day  at 


Cuccigliana  is  ever  present  to  my  mind — our 
stroll  up  the  mountain  ;  those  clear,  luminous 
and  deep  horizons,  which  promised  me  a  joyous 
future.  How  many  things  nature  says  !  how 
it  speaks  to  the  heart  !  how,  above  all,  it  can 
tell  of  God  !  Flowers,  hills,  forests,  earth  and 
heaven — all  are  more  beautiful  when  we  dis- 
cover in  them  the  beauty  of  the  Lord  !  How 
often  already,  Gaetano,  have  I  recalled  our 
walk  on  the  Serchio,  where  the  clicking  of 
the  leaves  was  the  sole  accompaniment  of  our 
chat !  Oh  !  may  the  Lord  bless  you ;  may 
He  make  you  happy,  and  all  my  desires  shall 
be  fulfilled.!" 

(to  be  continued.) 


The  Recent  C«anonization. 


The  following  account  of  the  imposing  cere- 
monies of  canonization  lately  held  in  Rome  is 
compiled  from  various  sources  : 

Catholics  the  world  over  are  now  aware  and 
rejoice  in  the  fact  that  the  Church  has  added  four 
new  saints  to  her  calendar.  The  impressive  cere- 
mony of  the  canonization  of  the  Blessed  Benedict 
Joseph  Labre,  John  Baptist  Rossi,  Fra  Lorenzo  da 
Brindisi  and  Sister  Clara  da  Montefalco  took  place 
in  the  Eternal  City  on  the  8th  of  December,  Feast 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  glorious 
Mother  of  God.  It  lasted  several  hours  and  was 
witnessed  by  a  large  concourse  of  attentive  and 
devout  spectators. 

The  Sala  Regia,  the  hall  leading  to  that  wherein 
the  solemn  ceremonies  were  performed,  was  beau- 
tifully decorated  with  golden  laces  and  large 
festoons  of  artificial  flowers.  Over  the  door  of  a 
small  room,  opening  into  the  Benediction  Hall, 
was  the  inscription : 

LEO.    XIII.   PONTIFEX.   MAXIMUS 

AUSPICE.   DEI.   GENITKICE.   I3IMACULATA 

BEATIS.   CiELITIBUS 

JOAifNI.   BAPT.   DE   EOSSI.   SAC. 

LAUEENTIO.    A.  BRUNDUSIO 

EX.  ORD.  FRANCISCAN.  SCAPULATORUM 

BENEDICTO.   JOSEPHO.   LABRE 

CLAR^.   A.   CRUCE.  VIRG.  AUGUSTIKIAN^ 

SOLEMNES.    SANCTORUM.   HONORES 

DECERNIT. 

This  antechamber  was  draped  with  cloth  of  gold 
and  flower-garlands.  Above  the  door  and  in  the 
centre  on  the  wall  were  the  mottos:  Exultahunt 
Sancti  in  gloria,  gloria  hcec,  est  omnibus  Sanctis 
ejus.  Six  beautiful  banners,  eight  metres  long 
by  three  wide,  representing  miracles  performed  by 
the  blessed  servants  of  God  about  to  be  enrolled 
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among  the  saints,  hung  from  the  walls.  The  sub- 
ject of  each  miracle  was  explained  by  an  inscription 
in  gold  letters.  The  first  standard,  painted  by 
Leonardi,  exhibits  the  cure  of  a  cripple  boy,  nine 
years  old,  lame  from  his  birth,  whose  deformed 
feet  became  natural  when  they  touched  the  grave  of 
St.  Clara.  On  the  second  standard  the  artist  Monti 
had  painted  the  apparition  of  St.  Clara  to  a  Roman 
boy  named  Antonio,  who  was  restored  to  health 
and  strength.  The  third  banner,  painted  by  No- 
bili,  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  by  Toeschi,  depict 
other  miraculous  cures  by  the  same  saint.  The 
sixth,  painted  by  Giangiacomo,  represents  a  won- 
derful cure  worked  by  St,  Benedict  Joseph  de 
Labre. 

Against  the  wall,  opposite  the  window,  with 
an  appropriate  inscription,  hung  a  beautiful  oil- 
painting,  the  work  of  Madame  Berenghi,  a  cele- 
brated Roman  artist,  representing  the  perfectly 
preserved  body  and  features  of  St.  Clara,  now  ex- 
posed to  the  public  veneration  in  the  Monastery 
of  the  Augustinian  Nuns  at  Montefalco. 

The  first  objects  which  caught  the  eye  in  the 
Aula  proper  were  the  magnificent  decorations,  by 
.Fontani ;  the  flowers  and  numberless  candles,  the 
Papal  altar"  surmounted  by  a  colossal  shield  bear- 
ing the  familiar  arms  of  Leo  XIII ;  the  Pontifical 
throne,  above  which  was  a  painting  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  and  the  oft-quoted  words  Uhi  Petrus  IBI 
Ecdesia,  "  Where  Peter  is  there  is  the  Church,"  in 
blue  letters  on  a  ground  of  gold.  The  length  of 
the  hall  is  about  two  hundred  feet,  and  the  width 
about  forty.  Between  the  pillars,  six  in  number, 
which  were  covered  with  golden  strips,  the  capitals 
being  tastefully  decorated  with  flowers,  were  six 
other  banners  representing  as  many  miracles 
wrought  by  the  new  saints.  Above  the  main  en- 
trance appeared  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  Holy 
Father,  supported  by  angels  and  adorned  with 
festoons  of  flowers. 

His  Holiness  being  rested,  the  procession  was 
formed  in  the  Sala  Ducale.  Seated  in  the  Sedia 
gestatoria,  the  Pope  intoned  the  Ave  Maris  Stella, 
which  was  continued  by  the  Papal  choir.  Cardinal 
Bartolini,  procurator  of  the  Congregation,  then 
presented  the  richly-painted  waxen  torches.  The 
order  of  the  procession,  which  started  at  once  from 
the  Sala  Ducale,  so  perfect  were  all  the  arrange- 
ments, was  as  follows  :  Two  bearers  of  the  mace, 
mazzieri  apostoUci,  came  first,  with  their  ponder- 
ous silver  maces  on  their  shoulders.  They  were 
escorted  by  the  Swiss  Guard,  and  followed  by 
prelates  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Rites,  the 
members  of  the  Pontifical  chapel,  the  bussohmti, 
the  chaplains  bearing  the  mitre  of  the  Pope, 
glittering  with  precious  stones,  the  consistorial 
advocates,  the  honorary  chamberlains,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  different  colleges,  and  high  church 
dignitaries  carrying  candelabra  and  censers.  Then 
'Came  the  apostolic  subdeacon  and  the  guard  of  the 


papal  cross,  followed  by  an  Auditore  di  Rota,  who 
at  the  Mass  remained  between  the  deacon  and  sub- 
deacon  of  the  Greek  rite.  The  confessors  of  the 
Vatican  Basilica  came  next,  and  then  the  general 
abbots,  followed  by  all  the  bishops  and  archbishops, 
in  white  mitres  and  silver  cloth  caps.  Last  came 
the  Sacred  College  of  the  Cardinals— the  cardinal 
deacons  in  richly  embroidered  dalmatics,  the  cardi- 
nal-priests with  chasubles,  and  the  cardinal  bishops 
with  caps.  Conspicuous  among  these  last  was  the 
Cardinal  Dean  of  the  Sacred  College,  who  was 
assistant  Bishop.  Prince  Colonna,  assistant  at  the 
Pontifical  throne,  and  Prince  Ruspoli  were  at  their 
places. 

The  procession  made  the  tour  of  the  Sala  Reale 
and  then  proceeded  to  the  Sistine  Chapel,  where 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  was  exposed  for  public 
adoration.  A  lighted  candle  was  in  the  hand  of 
every  one  taking  part  in  the  procession.  Arriv- 
ing in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  the  palefrenieri  low- 
ered the  Pope's  chair,  and  he  descended  for  a  mo- 
ment to  pray  in  front  of  the  altar.  Then  the 
procession  resumed  its  march  and  his  Holiness  was 
brought  to  the  Benediction  Hall.  Meanwhile 
the  Papal  choir  had  concluded  the  Ave  Maris 
Stella ;  on  the  appearance  of  the  Holy  Father  was 
sung  with  grand  effect  the  Tu  es  Petrus ;  before 
descending  from  the  Sedia  Gestatoria,  he  consigned 
his  candle  to  Mgr.  the  Cupbearer,  who  held  it  dur- 
ing the  ceremony,  the  Prince  Assistant  taking  his 
position  at  the  throne.  The  Cardinal  Second  Deacon 
removed  the  tiara,  the  Pope  knelt  at  the  altar, 
and,  rising,  assumed  the  mitre  and  seated  him- 
self on  the  throne,  at  the  farther  end  of  the  Aula  : 
seven  Archbishops  and  seven  Bishops,  seniors  of 
those  assistants  at  the  throne,  ranged  themselves 
upon  the  steps  of  the  same.  The  Obedience  then 
took  place,  the  Cardinals  kissing  the  hand  of 
the  Pope,  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  the  knee, 
the  Abbots  and  Penitentiaries  the  foot. 

When  all  were  in  their  proper  places.  Cardinal 
Bartolini,  accompanied  by  the  Dean  of  the  Consis- 
torial Advocate,  was  led  to  the  foot  of  the  Pope's 
throne  by  the  master  of  ceremonies.  In  the  name 
of  the  Cardinal  his  attendant  then  requested  His 
Holiness  instanter  to  register  in  the  catalogue  of 
saints  four  new  names.  Having  received  an  an- 
swer from  the  secretary  of  the  Pope  to  the  effect 
that  His  Holiness  although  fully  convinced  of  the 
merits  of  the  candidates  nevertheless  would  have 
all  present  implore  the  aid  of  Heaven  in  so  impor- 
tant an  affair,  both  the  Cardinal  and  the  Dean 
returned  to  their  places.  Everybody  then  knelt, 
the  Pope  included,  while  the  choir  chanted  the 
Litany  of  the  Saints.  The  Litany  being  ended, 
the  Pope  went  back  to  the  throne,  and  the  same 
request  was  again  addressed  to  him  in  more  press- 
ing form  instantiiis,  by  the  same  personages. 
The  Pope  prayed  again  in  union  with  the  assem- 
bly, and  then  intoned  the  Veni  Creator  Spiritus, 
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which  was  continued  by  the  Pontifical  choir.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  hymn,  he  recited  the  usual  prayer 
and  returned  to  the  throne.  At  the  third  request, 
made  in  the  form  which  is  called  instantissime,  the 
Holy  Father  arose,  and  as  Doctor  infallible  of  the 
Church,  began ''  Deceniimus/'  pronouncing  the  de- 
cree by  which  the  venerable  John  Baptist  de  Rossi, 
Lorenzo  da  Brindisi,  Benedict  Joseph  Labre,  and 
Clara  da  Montefalco  are  enrolled  among  the  saints. 
After  the  publication  of  this  Decree,  Cardinal 
Bartolini  and  the  Consistorial  Advocate,  kneeling 
before  the  throne,  besought  the  Pope  to  decree  the 
preparation  of  the  relative  Letters  Apostolic,  after 
which  the  Cardinal  Procurator,  mounting  the  steps 
of  the  throne,  kissed  the  hand  and  the  knee  of 
the  Sovereign  Pontiif ;  meantime  the  Consistorial 
Advocate,  rising,  addressed  the  Prothonotaries 
Apostolic,  begging  them  to  draw  up  the  Legal 
Act  of  the  Canonization. 

When  the  Holy  Father  had  finished  speaking  it 
was  11  o'clock,  and  the  big  bell  of  St.  Peter's, 
with  its  ponderous  chime,  led  off  all  the  bells  of 
the  city  of  Rome,  which  continued  pealing  for  the 
space  of  an  hour.  Then  followed  the  Te  Deum, 
intoned  by  the  Pope  and  sung  by  the  Papal  choir. 
At  the  termination  of  the  Te  Deum,  the  first  Cardi- 
nal Deacon  Assistant  chanted  the  Versicle: "  Orate 
pro  nobis,  Sancti  Joannes  Baptista,  Laurentl  Bene- 
dicte  Joseph,  et  Clara,"  to  which  the  choir  re- 
sponded: "  Ut  digni  efficiamur  promissionihus 
Christi"  ;  the  prayer  of  the  new  saints  was  then 
recited  by  the  Holy  Father.  Next  followed  the 
solemn  Mass.  The  Assistant  Bishop  was  Cardinal 
di  Pietro,  Dean  of  the  Sacred  College.  His  Holi- 
ness read  an  elegant  homily,  in  which  he  said  that 
it  was  very  sad  that  he  was  prohibited  by  the  ini- 
quity of  the  times  from  celebrating  the  Feast  in 
St.  Peter's.  He  gave  a  short  and  eloquent  sketch 
of  each  of  the  four  new  saints,  and  implored 
their  protection  for  the  Church  and  for  himself. 
While  the  Credo  was  chanted,  twelve  Cardinals 
left  the  church  and  went  to  the  Pauline  Chapel, 
where  the  presents  for  the  canonization  were  pre- 
pared, returning  with  them  in  due  time.  There 
were  four  sets,  one  for  each  saint.  Each  set  of 
presents  consisted  of  five  large  candles  decorated 
with  paintings,  representing  some  event  in  the  life 
of  the  saint  and  bearing  the  arms  of  the  Pope. 
There  were  also  a  small  silver  vessel  containing 
water,  and  another  wine  ;  a  silver  cage  with  two 
doves,  and  one  with  small  birds  of  different  kinds  ; 
two  loaves  of  bread,  one  silver-coated  and  the  other 
gilt,  both  with  the  pontifical  coat  of  arms.  Some 
of  the  cages  were  works  of  art,  representing  the 
pretty  Temple  of  Vesta  in  Piazza  della  Bocca  della 
Yerita.  When  these  offerings  had  been  presented 
to  the  Pope  the  Mass  went  on. 

The  triple  Apostolic  Benediction  closed  the  sol- 
emn ceremonies  of  the  canonization,  no  witness  of 
which  will  ever  forget. 
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BY  ELIZABETH  KING,  AUTHOR    OF    "  KEIGHLEY   HALL- 

AND   OTHER    TALES,"    "THE    HARP    ON   THE 

WILLOW,"    "DENIS    MILES,"    ETC. 


(Conclusion.) 
OSE  did  as  she  was  bidden,  and 
mechanically  wandered  in.  the- 
direction     of     Kate     Conway's 
home.     On  her  way  she  met  a 
flower-girl    who    lived    in    the 
neighborhood,  who  often  gave  her 
some  of  the  contents  of  her  basket. 
Rose  shook  her  head  as  she  now  of- 
fered her  some  violets  for  the  poor 
invalid. 

"  She  won't  care  for  'em  now." 
"  Is  your  mother  worse,  then  ?  "  replied  the 
girl,  again  offering  the  fragrant  flowers. 

"She  won't  eat,  and  she  looks  like  father 
did,"  replied  Rose,  taking  the  flowers,  and 
thanking  the  girl.  Her  lip  quivered  as  she 
went  on  her  way  through  the  narrow  streets, 
and  her  broken  sobs,  at  intervals,  told  the 
neighbors  that  Widow  Gray  was  worse.  Some 
strangers  in  passing  her  asked  what  was  the 
matter,  while  a  few — and  they  were  but  a 
few — regarded  her  with  a  comical  smile,  and 
thought  her  exhibition  of  grief  was  only  a  trick 
to  get  a  penny,  taught  her  by  professional 
beggars.  Impostures  injure  the  industrious 
poor  more  than  the  rich,  for  they  render  people 
suspicious,  give  the  ungenerous  an  excuse  for 
withholding  alms,  and  widen  the  gulf  that 
yawns  between  the  upper  and  the  lower  classes 
of  society. 

Suddenly  the  thought  struck  Rose  that  she 
would  take  the  violets  to  Kate.  When  she 
reached  the  store  she  hung  back  on  seeing  no 
one  within,  but  finally  walked  slowl}^  up  to 
the  counter  and  tapped  it  "with  her  knuckles. 
She  felt  very  frightened  when  Mrs.  Conway 
came  out  and  asked  her  what  she  wanted. 

"  Please,  ma'am,  how's  Kate  ?  Please  give 
'em  her,"  replied  Rose,  holding  up  the  violets. 
Mrs.  Conway  was  a  good  Catholic,  and  a 
kind-hearted  woman,  and  would  willingly 
have  given  the  child  a  cake  if  she  had  asked 
her ;   but  to  let  that  little  dirty,  ragged  waif 
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into  her  Kate's  room,  just  in  apple-pie  order 
for  Dr.  Wiseacre's  visit,  required  a  greater 
amount  of  charity  than  could  be  expected  of 
her. 

"  Who  are  you,  and  where  do  you  live  ?  "  said 
Mrs.  Conway,  with  a  look  of  surprise. 

"  They  call  me  Rosie,  and  I  lives  in  A 

Court." 

"I'm  as  wise  as  ever,  child,  though  I  know 
the  Court  well  enough.  I'm  sorry,  but  you 
can't  see  Kate ;  so  run  home,  like  a  good 
child." 

Rose  hung  her  head,  but  again  ventured  to 
offer  the  violets,  saying,  "  Grive  'em  hei»,  please 
ma'am." 

Seeing  the  tears  in  the  little  pleading  eyes, 
Mrs.  Conway  said  kindly,  as  she  gave  her  a 
slice  of  plum-cake  and  an  orange,  "There, 
now  run  home,  like  a  good  child." 

And  run  the  child  did  as  fast  as  she  could, 
partly  from  fright  and  partly  for  joy,  as  she 
thought  her  mother  might  fancy  the  new 
plum-cake  or  the  orange. 

Mrs.  Conway  picked  up  the  flowers,  which 
Rose  had  dropped,  and  returned  to  the  back 
room  where  Kate  lay.  coughing  violently,  on 
her  white-curtained  bed.  When  the  fit  was 
over,  Kate  said  :  "  Mother,  please  tell  me  who 
you  have  been  talking  to."  She  fancied  she 
had  recognized  Rose  Grey's  voice. 

Mrs.  Conway  hesitated,  and  then  replied, 
"Only  to  a  little  girl,"  while  she  busied  herself 
in  putting  the  violets  in  a  pretty  china  vase, 
which  she  placed  on  a  little  table  that  stood 
by  the  bedside,  on  which  lay  an  orange  and 
some  grapes,  ready  to  cool  the  sufferer's  parched 
throat. 

"  Suck  a  bit  of  orange,"  said  Mrs.  Conway, 
evasively,  when  Kate  asked  her  where  she  had 
got  the  violets. 

"I'd  rather  the  flowers  than  the  fruit, 
mother.  Oh,  they  are  sweet !  put  them  there, 
please,"  she  added,  pointing  to  a  bracket  on 
the  wall,  on  which  was  a  small  statue  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin. 

"  I  will,"  replied  Mrs.  Conway. 

Presently,  Kate  continued :  "  Mother,  I've 
been  thinking  so  often  of  a  little  child  that- 
came  to  the  school,  j^esterday.  Oh,  I  wish  you 
would  go  and  see  her  mother,  who  is  dying, 
and  take  her  something  nice — some  of  these 
grapes  would  do."  Mrs.  Ryan  would  take 
care  of  me. 

"  Kate,  are  you  gone  crazy  ?    Why,  it's  the 


dirtiest  court  in  the  neighborhood."  Mrs. 
Conway  was  a  born  enemy  to  dirt. 

"But,  mothe'r,  perhaps  the  poor  people 
there  can't  keep  as  clean  and  neat  as  we  do. 
Most  of  the  women  are  out  all  day  at  work, 
and  water's  scarce  there.  Anyway,  the  little 
girl's  mother  can't  keep  her  clean,  for  she's 
dying." 

I  don't  know  about  this  child's  mother  you 
speak  of,  Kate  ;  but  I'm  as  certain  as  I  stand 
here  that  everyone  can  keep  clean  that  cares 
to.  I've  no  patience  with  dirt,  never  had, 
and  never  shall  have,"  replied  Mrs.  Conway, 
warmly. 

"  I'm  sure  I  hate  dirt,  too,  mother,  but  very 
poor  people  can't  always  help  it.  Father  us'ed 
to  say  so,  didn't  he  ? "  answered  Kate.  At 
the  mention  of  her  departed  husband,  Mrs. 
Conway's  mouth  twitched  nervously,  and 
seeing  Kate  looked  pale  and  exhausted,  she 
said  : 

"  Well,  well,  I'll  go  if  it  will  please  you  ; 
there,  don't  cough  so ;  it  cuts  me  to  the 
heart."  It  sounded  to  Mrs.  Conway  like  her 
child's  knell,  for  her  husband  had  died  of  con- 
sumption. 

Putting  on  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  Mrs.  Con- 
way ran  up-stairs,  and  soon  returned  with 
Mrs.  Ryan,  her  lodger  in  the  front  room 
above,  who  promised  to  attend  to  Kate  and 
the  shop.  Filling  a  basket  with  some  articles 
of  food  for  the  sick  woman  and  her  child,  she 

kissed  Kate,  and  was  at  A Court  in  a  short 

time.  Mrs.  Conway  shuddered  as  she  stepped 
across  the  fetid,  stagnant  gutter  in  front  of 
the  wretched  habitations,  and  knocked  at  the 
door  of  the  house  where  Mrs.  Gray  lodged,  on 
the  ground  floor.  Mrs.  Bointon  opened  it. 
She  shook  her  head  as  Mrs.  Conway  inquired 
for  the  invalid.  "  It's  well  nigh  over, 
ma'am." 

Rose  lay  beside  her  mother  on  the  bed,  and 
convulsive  sobs  shook  her  little  wasted  frame. 
Her  mother's  toil-worn  hand  was  on  her  head. 
Was  it  the  comely,  well-to-do  appearance  of 
her  visitor,  and  the  look  of  compassion  on 
Mrs.  Conway's  somewhat  hard  features,  that 
apparently  inspired  the  dying  woman  with 
the  hope  that  she  would  take  care  of  her  child  ? 
Her  lips  parted,  but  no  sound  escaped  them. 
She  stretched  out  her  right  hand.  Mrs.  Con- 
way took  it,  and  bent  over  her.  There  was  a 
wistful  look  in  the  mother's  eye  as  she  laid 
her  left  hand  on  the  little  one  that  nestled 
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closer  and  closer  to  her,  that  pleaded  more 
than  words.  Mrs.  Conway  understood  it,  and, 
pressing  the  hand  that  grasped  her  own,  she 
said,  solemnly,  "  I  will  take  her  home,  and  be  a 
mother  to  her." 

A  faint  smile  passed  over  the  pallid  features 
of  the  dying  woman,  as,  with  a  deep  sigh,  her 
spirit  passed  from  earth. 

Some  gentle  force  was  needed  to  remove  the 
bereaved  orphan  from  her  mother's  remains, 
so  tightly  were  the  icy  arms  clasped  around 
her,  and  so  closely  did  Rose  cling  to  the  body 
that  it  was  onl}^  by  promising  her  that  she 
should  come  and  see  her  mother  again  that" 
she  could  be  induced  to  accompany  Mrs.  Con- 
way home. 

As  the  funeral  procession  of  the  poor  work- 
woman wended  its  way  up  the  path  of  K 

Cemetery — the  tiny  chief  mourner,  led  by 
Mrs.  Bointon — the  splendid  cortege  of  her  em- 
ployer, the  rich  manufacturer,  passed  near  it. 
The  one  had  been  the  victim  of  death  by  slow 
and  painful  degrees ;  the  other  was  stricken 
suddenly  down.  His  heir-at-law  might  pos- 
sibly be  mourning  his  loss,  but  there  could 
be  no  deeper  grief  than  that  which  pierced 
the  heart  of  the  sobbing  child,  who  had  to  be 
torn  from  her  mother's  humble  grave. 

Mrs.  Conway  kept  her  word.  She  took 
Rose  Grey  home,  and  home  it  was  to  her  in 
every  sense  of  the  word.  Kate  was  supremely 
happy,  and  in  time  recovered.  The  two  chil- 
dren grew  up  together  as  sisters,  and  the 
desolate  orphan  never  gave  her  kind  friends 
reason  to  regret  that  they  had  sheltered 
her. 

As  Rose  grew  older,  she  might  often  be  seen 

in  A Court,  like  a  ministering  angel,  with 

a  basket  on  her  arm,  containing  articles  of  food, 
given  her  by  Mrs.  Conway,  for  the  sick  or 
the  starving.  She  was  not  afraid  to  go  be- 
cause she  had  little  to  bestow.  She  did  not 
hide  in  a  napkin  the  one  talent  God  had 
given  her.  Many  a  blessing  was  showered  on 
her  head,  many  a  prayer  for  her  wafted  up  to 
heaven.  She  was  offered  a  good  salary  if  she 
would  be  a  mission-woman,  but  she  loved  to 
serve  Christ's  poor,  "  without  money  and 
without  price."  And  Mrs.  Conway  and  Kate 
helped  her  to  do  so,  till  there  came  a  time 
when  her  slight  form  traversed,  not  only 
A Court,  but  many  a  by-lane  and  fever- 
haunt,  clad  in  the  simple  habit  of  a  Sister  of 
Charity. 


Napoleon  and  his  Page. 


When  Napoleon  I  was  at  the  height  of  his 
glory,  he  went  one  night  to  the  theatre,  tak- 
ing with  him  one  of  his  young  pages,  whose 
name  was  Rohan  Chamboi,  Prince  of  Leon. 
The  Emperor  paid  but  little  attention  to  the 
performance,  and  amused  himself  in  observing 
the  spectators.  Then  he  fixed  his  attention  on 
his  follower,  who  also  seemed  to  take  no  part 
in  what  was  going  on,  and  who  kept  his  hand 
concealed  under  the  folds  of  his  cloak,  evidently 
occupied  with  something  else.  On  a  sudden 
Napoleon  seized  the  hand,  and  discovered  that 
he  was  occupied  in  saying  his  Rosary.  This 
unexpected  discovery  of  what  he  was  doing 
caused  the  young  prince  not  a  little  alarm, 
and  he  expected  a  severe  reproof.  But  quickly 
Napoleon  set  his  mind  at  rest,  saying  to  him  : 
"  You  are  raised  far  above  this  trifling  spec- 
tacle. You  are  animated  by  the  right  spirit, 
and  you  will  one  day  be  a  thorough  man.  Con- 
tinue to  say  your  Rosary." 

Not  many  years  thereafter  Prince  Rohan 
was  raised  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Besan- 
9on,  and  he  bequeathed  to  his  diocese,  through 
his  apostolical  spirit,  many  monuments  of 
piety  and  beneficence. 


Straight  to  Heaven. 

A  good  Christian  mother,  who  had  the  habit 
of  gathering  her  children  round  her,  every 
evening,  and  reading  for  them  a  story  from 
the  Lives  of  the  Saints,  was  rewarded  for  this 
pious  practice  by  the  holy  thoughts  and  pious 
dispositions  it  caused  in  them.  One  day  as 
she  had  read  the  story  of  the  martyrdom  of  the 
Machabees,  her  eldest  son,  a  beautiful  boy  of 
ten,  said  to  her  :  "  Mother,  if  we  were  about  to  | 
die  like  the  Machabees,  surely,  you  would  not 
prevent  us  ?  " 

The  mother  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and 
looked  round  upon  her  little  children,  with  a 
deep  sigh  of  maternal  affection,  while  two  big 
tears  stood  in  her  eyes. 

"  0  Mother,"  said  Fanny,  a  little  angel  child 
of  eight,  as  she  kissed  away  the  tears  from  her 
mother's  cheek,  ''  I  know  you  love  us,  and 
you  would  not  prevent  us  from  dying  for  God  ; 
but  rather  encourage  us,  for  then  you  know 
we  should  go  straight  to  heaven," 
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confraternity  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception (or  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes). 

All  communications  in  reference  to  the  Conf rater - 
tity  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  should  be  addressed 
'0  Rev.  A.  Granger,  C.  S.  C,  Notre  Dame,  Ind.  This 
Bulletin  is  entirely  under  his  direction. 

"We  fly  to  thy  patronage,  0  Holy  Mother  of  God!" 

Keport  for  the  Week  Ending  Wednesday, 
January  4th,  1882. 

The  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
fraternity are  earnestly  requested  in  favor  of  the 
following  petitions  :  Conversion  to  the  Faith  for 
6  persons, — return  to  the  Faith  for  6  persons 
and  1  family, —change  of  life  for  13  persons, — spir- 
itual and  temporal  favors  for  4 "per sons, — recovery 
of  health  for  9  persons  ;  of  mind  for  2  persons, — 
employment  for  7  persons, — grace  of  a  happy  death 
for  6  persons, — success  of  various  undertakings 
for  3  persons  ;  in  business  for  5  persons ;  of  2 
schools  and  3  novenas, — special  graces  for  persons. 
Also  19  particular  intentions,  and  a  nu  mber  of 
thanksgivings  for  favors  received. 

Is  not  the  life  of  a  Christian  a  constant  warfare  ? 
Does  not  our  Blessed  Lord  Himself  declare  that 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  suffereth  violence  and  that 
the  violent  bear  it  away  ?  This  is  particularly 
so  in  this  age  of  materialism  and  unbelief.  A 
great  deal  of  courage  and  strength  is  required  of 
a  Christian  to  maintain  himself  in  the  spirit  of 
fervor  and  fidelity  ;  wherever  we  turn  ourselves  we 
find  but  forgetfulness  of  God,  and  breaking  of  His 
commandments.  Even  among  Catholics  we  meet 
too  often  with  sad  defections  and  disappointments. 
But,  thanks  be  to  God  !  we  are  not  left  alone  in 
this  warfare.  There  are  found  many  yet  who  do 
not  bend  their  knee  before  Belial.  Many  Chris- 
tians, men  of  good  will,  remain  faithful  and 
loyal  in  their  duties  to  God.  With  these  we  must 
unite  our  efforts,  and  fight  with  them  the  battle  of 
the  Lord.  We,  the  members  of  the  Confraternity, 
must  form  a  strong  phalanx  of  devoted  Christians, 
under  the  standard  of  Mary.  Oh  !  how  strong, 
how  powerful  we  will  be,  if,  united  in  the  bonds 
of  true  charity,  we  offer  to  God,  in  common,  the 
fervent  prayers  of  a  clean  heart !  If  the  continual 
prayer  of  one  just  man  availeth  much,  what  power 
before  God  would  not  have  the  prayers  of  several 
just  men  together,  particularly  when  their  pray- 
ers are  presented  to  Him  by  the  pure  hands  of  His 
Immaculate  Mother  ?  Let  us  then  renew  our  fer- 
vor, dear  Associates  ;  let  us  make  ourselves  worthy 
of  the  many  graces  in  store  for  us  during  this 
present  year.  Treasures  of  grace  aire  daily  open  to 
us.  Besides  the  numerous  prayers  of  the  Associates 
throughout  the  whole  world,  special  Masses  are  of- 
fered for  us,  every  Saturday,  in  the  famous  Basil- 
ica of  Lourdes,  and  here  at  Notre  Dame,  for  the 


branches  of  the  Confraternity  established  there 
We  share  in  the  good  works  of  thousands  of  mem- 
bers, who  pray  so  fervently  in  the  very  Grotto  of 
Lourdes,  and  we  are  powerfully  encouraged  in 
our  confidence  in  the  Blessed  Virgin  by  the  re- 
cital of  the  many  favors  obtained  through  her  in- 
tercession. Let  us,  after  her  example,  keep  all  these 
wonders  and  ponder  them  in  our  hearts. 
obituary. 

We  recommend  the  following  deceased  persons 
to  the  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Confrater- 
nity :  Mrs.  Anne  Byrne,  Washington,  D.  C,  who 
departed  this  life  Dec.  20th.  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
O'Leary,  Frederick,  Md.,  who  died  August  19th. 
Mary  Ann  Farrell,  Ireland,  who  rested  in  peace 
Oct.  27th.  John,  Mary  and  Bridget  O'Donnell, 
John  and  Catharine  Burke,  Patrick  Conelly, 
Catharine  O'Connor,  Mr.  John  Welch,  Frank 
Merritt,  Bernard  and  Anne  McCarty,  three  sis- 
ters, and  Magaret  McCarthy,  all  of  Lowell,  Mass. 
Miss  Catharine  Clark,  Manchester,  N.  H.,  who 
departed  this  life  some  time  ago.  Mrs.  McKee, 
Cannelsburg,  Ind.,  who  lately  went  to  her  reward. 
Messrs.  James  and  Thomas  Tobin,  and  Mr.  John 
Winberry.  Mrs.  P.  N.  Fennell,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
who  died  on  the  4th  inst.,  after  much  suffering 
borne  with  trulj'  Christian  resignation.  And 
others  whose  names  have  not  been  given. 

May  their  souls,  and  all  the  souls  of  the  faithful 
departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God  rest  in  peace. 
Rev.  a.  Granger,  C.  S.  C, 

Director  of  the  Confraternity. 


Circular,  Diocese  of  Ft.  Wayne. 


Rev.  Dear  Sir  : — A  Provincial  Council  of  this 
Ecclesiastical  Province  has  been  canonically  con- 
voked for  the  5th  of  next  March.  You  will  urge 
your  people  to  pray  for  the  guidance  and  assist- 
ance of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and,  for  this  purpose, 
have  special  devotions  and  prayers,  on  Sundays, 
either  before  or  after  High  Mass,  beginning  with 
the  3d  Sunday  after  Epiphany,  till  the  close  of  the 
Council.  During  the  same  time  you  will  say,  in 
place  of  the  Oratio  imperata  pro  Papa,  the  Oratio 
de  Spiritu  Sando,  on  all  days  the  Rubrics  allow 
the  Oratio  imperata. 

You  will,  also,  urge  and  advise  your  people  to 
observe  the  Friday  before  Quinquagesima  Sunday 
as  a  day  of  fasting,  in  order  to  obtain  the  blessing 
of  God  and  the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Cardinal  Simeoni,  under  date  of  Dec.  21,  1881, 
acknowledges  the  receipt  of  7,959  francs,  Peter's 
Pence,  from  the  Diocese  of  Fort  Wayne.  The 
Holy  Father  directs  His  Eminence  to  express  his 
pleasure  at  seeing  the  liberality  of  the  faithful 
increase,  fJnd  with  truly  paternal  affection  His 
Holiness  gives  His  Apostolic  Benediction  to  all  the 
contributors  of  St.  Peter's  Pence. 

4^  JOSEPH  DWENGER, 
Bp.  Fort  Wayne. 

Ft.  Wayne,  Octave  of  Epiphany,  1882. 
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DR.     MCINTOSH'S 

Solar  Microscope  and  Steieopticon  Combination 

FOR   THE    USE   OF 

COLLEGES,  SCHOOLS,  PHYSICIANS  and  SCIENTISTS. 


This  Combination  includes  three  distinct  instruments,  a 
Solar  Microscope,  Solar  Stereopticon  and  Monoc- 
ular Microscope. 

Each  of  these  can  be  used  alone  or  in  combination. 

By  the  aid  of  this  combination,  Astronomy,  Geography,  Geometry, 
Botany,  Zoology,  Philosophy,  Physiology,  Pathology,  Histology,  etc., 
can  be  finely  illustrat'd  to  a  large  class  or  audience. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  Free  on  application. 

Mcintosh  galvanic  &  faradic  battery  co., 

192  &  194  Jackson  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

decio'81-eowf  I4m 


The  Scholastic  Annual 

For    1882. 


Astronomical  Calculations  —  Astrological  Predic- 
tions—A Man  (P-^etry),  T.  E.  Howard,  A.  M.— Abatl- 
nence  Days— A  Revision  (Poetry),  Mrs.  Margaret  F. 
Sullivan  —  Ballad  ol  the  Ute  and  the  Crafty  Cook 
(Poetry),  A.  J.  S.  —  Calendars  —  The  Church  and 
Science,  J.  A.  Z.— Eclipses — Evidences  of  the  Stabil- 
ity of  the  Church,  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Ryan— Fasting 
Days— A  Tribute  to  President  Garfield,  Rev.  T.  E. 
Walsh,  C.  S.  C— Holv  Days  of  Obligation— "  The 
"  The  Lion  of  the  Fold  of  Juda ",  Castel  Rock— 
— Longtellow,  Henry  Wadsworth,  The  Rev,  Daniel  E. 
Hudson,  C.  S.  C.  —  Movable  Feasts  —  Nuevo  M(  jico 
(SonLet),  Eliot  Ryder — Notre  Dame  as  Seen  fmm  ihe 
St.  Jo-eph  River  (Poetry),  Eliza  Allen  Stair  — The 
The  Patron  of  Popular  Education,  William  J.  Ona- 
han,  LL.  D. — Rates  of  Postage — The  Spire  ot  Cnndibec, 
Minot  Ledge  —  The  Strawberry  Festival,  (Poetry), 
Arthur  J.  Si  ace,  A.  M. — St.  Cecilia's  Bridal,  (Sonnet), 
Ethel  Tane— Winged  Words. 

X*rloe,   35    oents,   post  f^oe. 

Orders  should  be  sent  to 

J.  A.  LYONS, 

Notre  Dame,  Ikd. 


PRELUDES : 

AN  ELEGANT  VOLUME  OF  POEMS, 

By  Maurice  F.  Egan, 

Published  to  Aid  in  the   Rebuilding  of 
Notre  Dame  University. 

Price  (postpaid),       -       -      -      -      $1   00 

Address 

PETER  F.  CUNN'NGHAM  &  SON, 

817  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mixed  Mariiages. 

Their  Origin  and  Results. 
By  Rev.  A.  A.  LAMBING, 

Author  of  "The  Orphan's  Friend,"  "  The  Sunday- 
School  Teacher's  Manual,"  etc.,  etc. 


Single  Copy, 15 

Eight  Copies,  -        -        -        -      $1  00 

OFFICE  OF  THE  "AVE  MARIA," 
Notre  Dame,  Indiana. 
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John  Van  &  Co., 

MANUFACTURERS   OF 

Van's   Patent  Wronght-lron   Portable 

RANGES. 


For  Public  and  Private  Institutions,  Hotels, 
and  Private  Families. 

Carving  Tables,  Broilers,  Bake  Ovens,  Stock- 
Kettles,  Laundry  Stoves.  Coffee  and  Tea  Urns, 
and  all  kinds  of  Implements  for  Culinary  pur- 
poses. 

No.  10  East  Fourth  St, 

CINCINNATI,  O. 


The  Range,  Coflfee  and  Tea  Urns,  Bake  Ovens  and  other 
Kitchen  Implements  used  in  the  Kitchen  of  the  University 
of  Notre  Dame  are  furnished  by  this  house. 
decl7-5m2w 


A  New  Book,  by  Kathleen  O'Meara,  Author 
of  "Life  of  Frederic  Ozanam,"  "Bells  of  the 
Sanctuary,"  "  Iza's  Story,"  etc. 

HENRI  PERREYVE 

AND 

His  Counsels  to  the  Sick. 


London:  C.  Keegan  Paul  k  Co.,  Publishers.     1881 


Price  (post  free;, 


$1  00 


Copies  of  this  book  may  be-  had  by  applying 
to  the 

OFFICE  OF  THE  "AVE  MARIA," 

■NT T-k  . T .  ..  . 


COLLEGE  OF  OUR  LADY 


OF 


The  Sacred  Heart, 

WATERTOWN.  WIS., 

Under  the  Direction  of  Priests  an» 

Brothers  of  the  Congregation 

OF  THE  Holy  Cross. 


This  Institution,  founded  in  1872,  and  char- 
tered in  1873  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  with  University  privileges,  is  situated 
on  an  elevated  ground  in  the  western  part  of  the 
city  of  Watertowu,  commanding  a  splendid  view 
of  the  city  and  of  the  surrounding  country,  which 
for  varied  and  beautiful  scenery  can  scarcely  be 
surpassed. 

The  course  of  studies  is  thorough  in  the  dif- 
ferent Departments,  and  every  facility  is  afforded 
for  acquiring  a  finished  education. 

TERMS 
Per  Session  of  Five  Months,     -     ■     -    $100  00 

Catalogues  sent  on  application.  For  further 
particulars,  address 

Rev.  J.  O'KEEFFE,  C.  S.  C, 
President. 

St.  Mary's  Academy. 

COiVSERVATORV  OF  MUSIC, 


SCSOOL  OF  AETB  AND  DSSZaiT, 

NOTKE  DAME  P.  O.,  INDIANA, 

(Near  South  Bend,) 

Conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross. 


In  the  Academy  the  Course  is  thorough  in  the  Prepa- 
ratory, Academic  and  Classical  Departments. 

No  extra  charge  for  German  or  French,  as  these  lan- 
guages enter  into  the  regular  Academic  Course. 

Thk  Conservatory  of  Music, 
on  the  plan  of  the  best  Musical  Conser\^atories  of  Europe, 
is  under  the  charge  of  a  complete  corps  of  teachers 
eleven  in  number.  It  comprises  a  large  music  hall  and 
twenty-eight  separate  rooms  for  harps,  pianos  and  or- 
gans. A  through  course  for  gi;aduation  m  theory  and 
practice,  Esthetics  and  Composition. 

The  school  of  Art  and  Design  is  modeled  on  the 
great  Art  Schools  of  Europe,  drawing  and  painting 
from  life  and  the  antique.  Pupils  in  the  Departments 
of  Painting  and  Music  may  pursue  a  special  course. 

Sunplicitv  of  dress  enforced  by  the  rules  of  the  Insti- 
tution. Fnll  particulars  of  the  three  Departments 
given  in  Catalogue,  for  which  address 

MOTHER  SUPERIOR, 
St.  Mary's  Academy, 
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University  of  Notre  Dame. 


THE  ^EW  KOTRE-DAME. 
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The  Church  Bell. 


BY  MARION  A.  TAGGART. 

LISTEN  to  the  bell ! 
Ringing  out  o'er  vale  and  mountain, 
"  Come  and  drink  of  this  sweet  fountain, — 
Praise  the  Lord  ! "  rings  out  the  bell. 

Listen  to  the  bell ! 
"  Holy,  holy,  holy,"  crying, 
With  angelic  chorus  vieing, 
"  Blessed  is  He,"  saith  the  bell. 

Listen  to  the  bell ! 
Hear  its  sweet  voice  singing  clearly  : 
"  Jesus,  whom  we  loved  so  dearly, 
Is  descending,"  saith  the  bell. 

Listen  to  the  bell  ! 
Hear  its  meek  voice  crying  lowly, 
"  We  are  sinful,  Thou  art  holy, 

We're  not  worthy,"  says  the  bell. 

Listen  to  the  bell ! 
"  Bow  thy  head,  the  Lord  confessing, 
Jesus  Christ  is  raised  in  blessing, 
Bend  to  meet  Him,"  says  the  bell. 

Listen  to  the  bell ! 
Through  our  life  may  our  endeavor 
Be  to  praise  the  Lord  forever, 
Like  to  thee,  0  sweet  church  bell  ! 


They  who  come  seldom  to  confession,  won- 
der what  others  can  have  to  say  who  come  so 
often.  But  they  who  come  seldom  have  al- 
ways least  to  say,  because  they  have  least 
self-knowledge.  They  who  come  often,  as  their 
self-knowledge  increases,  find  a  greater  facil- 
ity and  a  greater  desire  to  come  oftener. — Car- 
dinal Manning. 


Our   Lady's  Espousals. 

BY    "E." 

(Conclusion.) 
HE  Evangelists  tell  us  nothing  of  Jo- 
seph, save  that  he  was  of  the  tribe  of 
Juda  and  of  the  lineage  of  David ;  that 
he  was  a  just  man  ;  thai  he  followed  the  trade 
of  a  carpenter,  and  dwelt  in  the  little  city  of 
Nazareth.  Naught  is  said  as  to  his  age,  or 
his  personal  appearance.  The  opinion  of  St. 
Epiphanius,  that  he  was  79  years  old  at  the 
time  of  his  espousals,-would  conflict  with  the 
Jewish  law  inhibiting  the  marriage  of  an  old 
man  with  a  young  maiden  of  fourteen,  the  age 
generally  attributed  to  our  Blessed  Lady  when 
espoused.  St.  Jerome  and  Nicephorus  speak 
of  St.  Joseph  as  old ;  Gerson  gives  him  fifty 
years ;  other  authors  deem  his  age  to  have 
been  about  forty  years,  which  would  seem 
most  probable.  The  Gloss  refers  to  Saint  Jo- 
seph the  words  of  Isaias  :  "  The  young  man 
shall  dwell  with  the  Virgin "  ;  and  St.  Luke 
writes  that  Jesus,  when  thirty  years  of  age, 
was  supposed  to  be  the  Son  of  Joseph,  which 
would  have  been  incompatible  with  the  great 
age  attributed  to  him ;  he  would  have  been 
entirely  too  old  and  infirm  to  protect  Mary 
and  to  support  his  family  by  his  trade,  or  to 
have  undergone  the  fatigues  of  the  various 
journeys  to  Bethlehem,  to  Egypt,  and  the 
return  to  Nazareth.  Finally,  the  honor  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  required  a  suitable  diifer- 
ence  in  age  between  herself  and  her  spouse. 
Early  painters  chose  to  represent  St.  Joseph 
as  very  old,  almost  decrepit,  and  supported  by 
a  crutch  ;  the  German  school,  especially,  por- 
tray him  as  in  a  state  of  decrepitude,  thin  and 
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wrinkled,  with  bald  head  and  white  beard  ; 
the  best  Italian  and  Spanish  artists  show  him 
as  a  man  of  about  forty  or  fifty  years,  with 
mild,  benevolent  features,  brown  hair  and 
curled  beard.  The  later  Italian  school  are  on 
the  other  side,  picturing  him  as  a  young  man, 
scarcely  thirty,  with  a  striking  resemblance 
to  the  accepted  types  of  our  Divine  Lord. 

Perugia,  the  ancient  Perusium,  styled  by 
special  Pontifical  consent  the  "City  of  the 
Madonna  of  the  Rosary,"  preserves  in  a  chapel 
within  her  cathedral  the  ring  consecrated  by 
tradition,  as  that  used  in  the  espousals  of  our 
Lady  with  St.  Joseph.  This  relic  is  kept  with 
great  veneration  in  the  pediment  of  the  altar, 
enshrined  in  a  beautiful  tabernacle,  by  Roscetto 
(1517),  so  arranged  as  to  be  lowered  at  will 
upon  the  altar-table  for  the  inspection  of  the 
faithful.  Round  the  cornice  of  the  tabernacle 
is  the  inscription :  />.  C.  Annuhis  B.  M.  V. 
The  ring  itself  is  round  and  thick,  on  one 
side  an  indentation  as  if  originally  a  gem  or 
intaglio  were  set  therein  ;  the  inner  circle  is 
small.  The  material  seems  of  white  onyx  or 
alabaster  ;  possibly  it  is  of  Smyrna  amethyst.* 
Fac-simile  of  alabaster  of  Vol  terra,  which  have 
been  immersed  in  water  wherein  the  relic 
itself  has  been  dipped,  are  distributed  to  the 
faithful,  together  with  au  then  tics,  signed  by 
the  custos,  testifying  to  these  having  been 
touched  to  the  sacro  anello.  This  ring  was 
discovered  in  the  tenth  century,  under  Greg- 
ory V,  and  preserved  for  404  years  in  the  city 
of  Chiusi,  where  it  had  been  left  by  the  martyr 
St.  Mustiola.  It  was  later  stolen  and  carried 
to  Perugia,  but  after  a  prolonged  and  san- 
guinary war  Sixtus  IV  ordered  it  to  be  re- 
stored to  the  Chiusians.  Innocent  VIII  re- 
solved the  decree  in  favor  of  Perugia.  No 
doubt  can  be  raised  as  to  the  authenticity  of 
this  relic.  The  famous  "  Sposalizio  "  by  Peru- 
gino  was  painted  for  this  cathedral,  whence 
it  was  carried  off  by  the  French,  sold  in 
France,  and  is  now  to  be  seen  in  the  picture- 
gallery  of  the  Hotel  cle  Ville,  at  Caen,  Nor- 
mandy, f 

The  Feast  and  Office  of  the  Espousals  of  our 

*  "The  ring  wherewith  Sfc.  Joseph  espoused  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  is  of  stone,  of  color  a  transparent  azAire, 
and  quite  thick  in  circumference  :  thus  it  appeared  to 
my  eyes."— GoLDONi  Memoirs,  Chapter  II. 

t  For  a  more  detailed  history  of  the  bridal  ring  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  see  Vol.  XVI  of  The  "Ave 
Maria."— Ed. 


Lady  were  instituted  in  this  wise  :  "A  canon 
of  Chartres,  deceased  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
a  special  client  of  St.  Joseph's,  bequeathed 
a  legacy  for  the  annual  celebration,  on  the 
anniversary  of  his  own  death,  of  a  solemn 
function  in  honor  of  the  Holy  Patriarch, 
knowing  by  experience,  as  he  was  wont  to  de- 
clare, that  honor  rendered  to  St.  Joseph  re- 
dounded to  the  glory  of  the  Virgin  Mother  of 
God."  The  celebrated  John  Gerson,  Chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  Paris,  persuaded 
the  canons  that  the  surest  method  of  carrying 
into  effect  the  will  of  the  testator  would  be 
to  celebrate  the  Espousals  of  our  Lady  with 
St.  Joseph,  for  which  he  himself  composed  the 
Office,  duly  approved  by  the  Papal  Legate, 
who  decreed  the  observance  of  this  Feast  by 
the  church  of  Chartres  and  in  the  other  dio- 
ceses then  under  his  jurisdiction.  Paul  III 
(1537),  at  the  request  of  Friar  John  Calvo, 
Commission ary  of  the  Friars  Minor,  conceded 
to  the  members  of  the  Seraphic  Order,  male 
and  female,  permission  to  recite  on  the  Feast 
of  the  Espousals  the  Office  of  the  Nativity  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  replacing  the  word 
Nativitas  by  Desponsatio,  and  reading  in  the 
Mass  the  Gospel  proper,  Cum  esset  despon- 
sata,  until  such  time  as  a  new  Office  proper 
should  be  arranged.  Meanwhile,  the  same 
Pope  commissioned  the  famous  Dominican 
preacher  Peter  Dore  to  compose  the  Office 
proper  of  this  solemnity,  which  he  later  ap- 
proved. Benedict  XIV,  then  Cardinal  Lam- 
bertini  (De  Festis  B.  Mariae  V.)  doubts  if 
this  Office  were  extended  to  the  entire  Church 
prior  to  the  reformation  of  the  Roman  Brev- 
iary by  Pope  Pius  V,  since  it  has  no  place  in 
the  Missals ;  but  the  Archives  of  the  Sacred 
Congregation  of  Rite-;  prove  that  after  said 
reform  the  Holy  See  conceded  to  numerous 
churches,  both  within  and  without  Italy,  the 
faculty  to  recite  the  Office,  and  to  celebrate 
the  Feast  of  the  Espousals.  Benedict  XIII, 
by  a  Brief  dated  August  23d,  1725,  rendered 
obligatory  throughout  the  Ecclesiastical  States 
the  celebration  of  this  Feast  on  January  23d, 
with  Mass  and  Office  of  Rite  Double  Major.  * 
In  the' ecclesiastical  provinces  of  Sienna  and 
Tuscany  it  is  still  a  Feast  of  obligation.  In 
the  Roman  Missal  and  Breviary  we  find  the 
Mass  and  Office  proper  of  the  Feast  of  the 


*  (y'dxAeWim Dpcreta  Authentica  C.  S.  JiHuvm,  Vol. 
II,  No.  4054-2. 
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Espousals  of  our  Lady  with  St.  Joseph  in  the 
Appendix,  under  the  Rubric  Pro  aUqiiibus 
Locis — for  certain  places. 

The  various  legends  connected  with  the 
Espousals  of  our  Lady  have  furnished  subjects 
to  art.  While  the  early  Greek  painters  seem 
to  have  carefully  avoided  the  incident,  as  dis- 
tasteful, it  was  generally  popular  with  Italian 
and  German  artists  from  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. The  result  of  her  researches  cojavinced 
Mrs.  Jameson  that  but  one  example  was  ex- 
tant of  the  scene  between  Mary  and  the  High- 
Priest,  when  the  latter  ordered  her  to  choose 
a  spouse.  It  is  by  Bernardino  Luini,  the  most 
eminent  of  all  the  followers  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  and  is  found  amongst  his  celebrated 
frescoes  of  the  History  of  the  Virgin  at  Sa- 
ronno.  Mary,  with  bowed  head  and  folded 
hands,  stands  reverently  before  the  High- 
Priest,  who,  clad  in  sacerdotal  robes,  and  sur- 
rounded by  his  attendants,  stands  in  the  outer 
court  of  the  Temple ;  in  the  background  are 
the  cloisters  of  the  Temple,  through  which 
one  sees,  in  the  distance,  the  youthful  virgins 
at  their  several  occupations. 

In  the  traditional  arrangement  of  the  sub- 
ject from  Giotto  down  to  Raphael,  artists, 
especially  of  the  Italian  school,  have  carefully 
remembered  the  wont  of  the  Jews  to  view 
marriage  as  a  civil  contract,  rather  than  as  a 
religious  rite ;  consequently  they  place  the 
ceremony  in  the  open  air,  in  a  garden,  in  a 
landscape,  or  in  front  of  the  Temple.  Our 
Blessed  Lady,  a  lovely  maiden  of  fifteen  years, 
stands  to  the  right ;  Joseph,  behind  whom  ap- 
pear the  disappointed  suitors,  is  on  the  left  of 
the  priest,  who  joins  their  hands,  whilst  Jo- 
seph is  in  the  act  of  placing  the  ring  on  the 
finger  of  the  bride.  In  the  celebrated  Giot- 
to's Chapel,  properly  S.  Maria  delV  Arena, 
Padua,  built  in  1303  by  Enrico  Scrovegno,  of 
which  Giotto  was  both  architect  and  decora- 
tor, are  a  series  of  frescoes,  three  representing 
scenes  from  the  Legend  of  the  Espousals  :  No. 
IX,  St.  Joseph  and  the  other  suitors  present 
their  wands  to  the  High-Priest ;  No.  X,  The 
watching  of  the  rods  ;  No.  XI,  The  marriage 
ceremony,  which  takes  place  before  an  altar 
in  the  interior  of  the  Temple  ;  the  Virgin  a 
most  graceful  figure,  but  rather  too  old, 
stands  attended  by  her  maidens  ;  Joseph  bears 
his  blossomed  rod,  whereon  the  Holy  Spirit 
rests  in  the  form  of  a  dove  ;  one  of  the  disap- 
pointed suitors  is  about  to  strike  him,  another 


breaks  his  wand  over  his  knee,  in  conformity 
to  the  legend"  cited  by  St.  Jerome,  namely 
that  when  the  rod  of  Joseph  budded  and  burst 
into  flower,  the  other  suitors  broke  their 
wands  in  rage  and  despair,  and  one  of  them, 
a  youth  of  noble  lineage  named  Agabus,  fled 
to  Mount  Carmel  and  there  became  an  anchor- 
ite. These  frescoes  were  executed  about  1306.* 
Taddeo  Gaddi,  Fra  Angelico,  in  one  of  the 
six  little  panels  in  the  Church  of  S.  Maria 
Novella,  Florence,  Ghirlandajo  (also  in  S. 
Maria  Novella)  who  portrays  St.  Joseph  as  an 
old  man  with  a  bald  head,  and  places  in  the 
background  musicians  playing  the  pipe  and 
tabor,  and  Perugino,  all  followed  this  concep- 
tion of  the  subject,  save  that  they  omit  the 
altar,  and  place  the  locality  in  the  open  air 
or  under  a  portico.  The  "Sposalizio"  of 
Girolamo  da  Cotignola  (Marches),  considered 
his  masterpiece,  painted  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury for  the  Church  of  St.  Joseph,  and  now 
in  the  National  Gallery  of  Bologna,  treats  the 
subject  mystically.  Mary  and  Joseph  stand 
before  an  altar,  a  prophet  and  a  sybil  seated 
one  to  eitlier  side. 

In  the  far-famed  "  Sposalizio,"  or  Marriage 
of  the  Virgin,  painted  by  Raphael  in  his 
twenty-first  year,  for  the  Church  of  St.  Fran- 
cis in  Citta  di  Castello,  we  find  an  excellent 
and  interesting  example  of  the  first  period  of 
his  development.  The  arrangement  is  simple 
and  beautiful ;  Mary  and  Joseph  stand  op- 
posite to  each  other  in  front  of  the  Temple  ; 
the  High-Priest,  between  them,  joins  their 
hands  ;  Joseph  is  in  the  act  of  placing  the 
ring  on  the  finger  of  the  bride  ;  beside  Mary 
is  a  group  of  the  virgins  of  the  Temple  ;  be- 
hind Joseph  are  the  suitors,  who  hold  their 
barren  wands — a  singularly  graceful  figure, 
in  the  foreground,  richly  dressed,  probably 
the  Agabus  of  the  legend,  is  in  the  act  of 

*  A  gate  to  the  left  of  the  west  door  of  the  great 
Church  of  the  Evemitani,  Padua,  leads  into  the 
Arena, — as  its  name  implies,  the  site  of  a  Roman  am- 
phitheatre. It  passed  into  the  possession  of  Enrico 
Scrovegno,  son  of  that  Reginald  who  for  his  avarice  is 
placed  by  Dante  in  the  Vllth  circle  of  the  Inferno.  He 
built  this  chapel,  known  also  as  the  Annimziata,  for 
the  use,  as  is  supposed,  of  the  Cavalieri  di  Santa 
Maria,  an  order  of  Religious  chivalry  founded  in  1233 
by  a  Dominican  Friar,  Bartolommeo  da  Vicenza, 
later  Bishop  of  that  See.  They  were  specially  in- 
stituted in  honor  of  our  Blessed  Lady,  and  approved 
by  Urban  IV,  1261.  But  obtaining  large  possessions 
and  great  privileges  and  immunities,  they  abandoned 
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breaking  his  wand  against  his  knee— Joseph, 
a  man  of  about  thirty,  has  in  his  hand  his  rod, 
which  has  blossomed,  but  no  dove  rests  thereon. 
Vasari  particularly  extols  the  lofty  Temple, 
adorned  with  a  peristyle  in  the  background 
serving  as  a  perspective  to  the  whole  scene. 
This  picture,  which  the  burin  of  Longhi  has 
made  familiar  to  all  Europe,  is  painted  on 
very'  fine  canvas,  glued  to  panel.  The 
architecture  of  the  Temple,  and  the  entire 
pavement,  are  executed  a  graffito,  in  a  sort  of 
fresco.  It  has  recently  been  much  improved 
by  removing  the  old  varnish,  which  has 
brought  out  many  fine  details  both  of  design 
and  coloring,  concealed  by  years  of  neglect. 
Kughler  thinks  that  the  beautiful  architectu- 
ral design  was  copied,  though  greatly  im- 
proved^  from  the  picture  of  the  same  subject 
by  Perugino,  now  at  Caen,  in  Normandy,  men- 
tioned above  ;  also  that  the  general  form  and 
proportions  were  probably  suggested  in  the 
first  instance  by  Brunelleschi's  design *for  the 
octagon  chapel  of  the  Scolari  annexed  to  the 
Church  of  S.  Maria  degli  Angeli,  at  Florence  ; 
the  building  itself  remained  unfinished.  This 
"  Sposalizio,"  inscribed  with  name  and  date, 
Raphael  IjRBiiirAS  MDLIII,  on  the  frieze  of 
the  circular  temple  in  the  background,  is  now 
in  the  gallery  of  the  Breza  at  Milan. 

Later  painters,  Rubens,  Poussin,  and  others, 
omit  the  disappointed  suitors.  The  artists  of 
the  German  school  were  formerly  wont  to  in- 
troduce St.  Joachim  and  St.  Anne,  "because," 
says  Mrs.  Jameson,  ''according  to  their  ideas 
of  domestic  propriety  the  parents  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  ought  to  have  been  present  at 
her  marriage."  The  same  author  notes  the 
characteristic  and  homely  neglect  of  all  his- 
toric propriety  evinced  by  some  of  the  Grer- 
man  painters.  The  Temple  is  a  Gothic 
church,  the  altar-piece  is  Gothic  ;   Joseph  is 

themselves  to  worldly  luxury,  whence  they  acquired 
the  name  of  Frati  Gaudenti,  {vEqnes  S.  Martw  Gati- 
denthim,)  and  were  suppressed  by  Pope  Sixtus  V. 
Enrico  Scrovegno  died  in  exile  at  Venice,  in  1320,  but 
is  buried  in  Giotto's  Chapel,  where  he  has  a  tomb 
with  his  worn  reclining  effigy  behind  the  altar,  and  a 
monument  (standing  figure)  in  the  sacristy,  with  the 
inscription:  Propria  figura  Domini  Henrici Scroregni, 
Miliiis  de  V Arena.  The  Chapel  consists  of  a  single 
aisle  with  a  trubune  at  its  extremity  in  a  simple  Gothic 
style.  Dante  lodged  with  Giotto  when  the  works  were 
in  progress.  The  subjects  of  the  frescoes  are  partly 
from  the  New  Testament,  and  partly  from  the  apoc- 
ryphal Gospels. 


an  old  burgher  in  furs  and  an  embroidered 
gown,  whilst  the  Virgin  is  richly  attired  in 
the  costume  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the 
suitors  as  knights  and  cavaliers. 


Better  than  Gold. 


BY    NUGENT    BOBINSON. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

"  I  must  confess  that  it  will  afi'ord  me  con- 
siderable satisfaction  to  walk  into  the  Bank 
on  Monday  and  while  signing  a  receipt  for  my 
quarter's  annuity  say  to  Mr.  Dunstable — Mr. 
Dunstable,  my  son  Rodolphus,  who  received 
such  peculiar  treatment  at  the  hands  of  your 
Directors,  is  coming  home  from  Australia,  in 
fact  he  is  on  the  sea  now — and  has  made  a  clear 
ten  thousand  pounds  in  a  little  over  eighteen 
months.  It  will  afford  me  satisfaction,"  said 
Mr.  Taafe,  as  he  tapped  a  second  eg^  in 
the  breakfast-room  on  Rath  mines  Road,  and 
smiled  blandly. 

Yes,  Rody  was  on  board  the  Geelong,  and 
was  expected  at  the  end  of  June. 

The  joy  in  the  Taafe  household  recognized 
no  limits.  The  old  lady  only  nurtured  her 
flowers  that  they  might  look  well  when  her 
darling  boy  arrived.  "  I  will  keep  back  that 
Gloire  de  Dijon  rose,"  she  explained,  "  in  order 
to  let  Rody  have  a  bud  every  morning  for  at 
least  a  week." 

Anna  planned  entertainments,  and  arranged 
to  invite  the  most  fashionable  people  of  their  ac- 
quaintance to  meet  "  the  Doctor."  Myles,  who 
was  still  Sub-Inspector  of  Constabulary,  and 
quartered  at  the  lovely  village  of  Enniskerry, 
in  the  County  Wicklow,  made  estimates  of  the 
size  of  the  checks  his  brother  would  be  likely 
to  sign  in  his  favor,  and  was  already  engaged 
in  negociating  for  a  hunter  upon  which  to 
follow  the  Rathdrum  harriers.  And  Patience, 
dear,  sweet  Patience,  was  offering  up  a  novena 
for  the  safe  arrival  of  her  good,  honest,  and 
loyal  Rody. 

It  was  proposed  that  Myles  and  Anna  and 
Patience  should  go  to  Southampton  to  meet 
the  Geelong ;  but  her  arrival  was  a  matter  of 
uncertainty,  and  for  Southampton  they  sub- 
stituted Kingstown.  "We  can  all  go  to 
Kingstown,"  suggested  Mrs.  Taafe. 
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It  was  on  a  lovely  evening  in  June  that  the 
Taafe  family  stood  on  the  Carlisle  pier,  await- 
ing the  arrival  of  the  mail  steamer  Connaught 
from  Holyhead.  Dublin  Bay  never  looked  more 
beautiful.  Howth  Hill,  a  mass  of  luminous 
green,  save  where  it  was  dappled  with  white 
villas  and  yellow  gorse,  rose  out  of  the  blue 
glassy  waters  of  the  bay  as  if  to  coquettishly 
glance  at  itself  in  their  marvellous  mirror. 
Poolbeg  light-house  stood  a  whife  pillar 
moored  to  the  mainland  by  the  Pigeon  House 
wall.  Ireland's  Eye  peeped  over  the  golden 
«ands  at  Ballydoyle,  while  Lambay  in  the  dis- 
tance appeared  like  a  spectral  mountain.  Out 
in  the  offing,  and  against  the  sky-line,  lay  the 
Kish  light-ship  ;  on  the  right,  Dalky  Island 
glistened  in  the  sunlight,  with  Killiney  Hill  as 
a  background  ;  and  Bray  Head,  in  the  glory 
of  a  robe  of  purple  heather,  jostling  the  Sugar 
Loaves,  that  like  a  pair  of  giant  warders  jeal- 
ously guarded  the  passes  into  the  beautiful 
dounty  of  Wicklow,  lying  out  in  the  dreamy 
•distance. 

Kingstown  Pier  was  crowded  with  pedestrians. 
A  military  band  discoursed  the  newest  bits  of 
'Offenbach,  mingled  with  the  strains  of  a  waltz 
by  Strauss.  On  the  Club-house  terraces  men- 
kind  indolently  lounged,  engaged  in  discussing 
the  merits  of  the  snowy-sailed  yachts  that  lay 
•at  anchor  like  so  many  whit^-winged  birds  at 
Test.  Pleasure-boats  flitted  across  the  harbor, 
some  conveying  parties  to  the  man-of-war  that 
grimly  sat  the  waters  like  a  slumbering  bull- 
dog on  a  mat, — others  bound  for  the  happy 
fishing  grounds  at  the  back,  of  the  pier.  Punts 
and  gigs  passed  to  and  from  the  yachts  to  the 
ships,  and  the  musical  strains  of  the  "  Yo,  ho  ! " 
as  mariners  weighed  anchor  or  hoisted  sail, 
was  broken  by  the  shrill  whistle  of  the  train 
ras  it  sped  on  its  way  to  "  dear,  dirty  Dublin." 

A  thin  feather  of  smoke  on  the  horizon  an- 
'nounced  The  Connaught.  Half  an  hour — it 
seemed  ten  years  to  the  Taafes — beheld  her 
turning  the  pier  and  entering  the  harbor. 

'^IseeRody!" 

''  He's  in  a  white  coat.^' 

"  No  :  he's  in  a  black  one." 

"  He  has  on  a  round  hat." 

"He's  on  the  bridge.'' 

''  He's  beside  the  Captain." 

"  I  can't  make  him  out." 

"That  fat  man  is  not  Body." 

A  hundred  exclamations  like  these  came 
from  the  lips  of  the  different  members  of  the 


family  as  they  crossed  over  the  end  of  the 
Carlisle  pier,  straining  their  eyes  to  catch  a 
first  glimpse  of  the  cherished  one. 

"  I  see  Body  ! "  suddenly  exclaimed  Patience ; 
"  there,  on  the  bridge,  and — and — Mr.  Comyn." 

"Mr.  Comyn  !"  chorussed  the  rest." 

"Yes." 

"  Body  never  mentioned  his  coming." 

"  He's  always  a  Comyn,"  said  Myles  ;  but 
his  miserable  pun  proved  a  fizzle. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  that  meeting 
— the  sobbings  and  kissings,  the  laughings  and 
cryings,  the  hand-shakings  and  embraces — 
let  the  readers  of  the  story  picture  it ;  I  will 
not  help  them  with  so  much  as  a  dab  of  word- 
paint, — not  one. 

The  mother  would  not  let  go  her  son,  and 
somehow  or  other  Luke  seemed  to  have  all  he 
had  to  say  for  the  ear  of  Patience.  Mr.  Taafe 
was  for  giving  Body  a  series  of  anecdotes  in 
relation  to  the  Bank,  and  was  rather  offended 
with  his  wife  for  shutting  him  up  with  "  Oh, 
none  of  you're  bother !  who  cares  for  the 
Bank!" 

A  high  tea  awaited  them  at  Bathmines. 
Little  snub-nosed  Dublin  Bay  herrings,  the 
sweetest  fish  that  ever  sported  a  fin  in  the 
briny,  a  Limerick  cured  ham,  and  such  Wick- 
low butter  !  How  those  sunburnt,  handsome 
young  men  did  eat  and  talk  !  Body  spoke  with 
his  mouth  full,  and  was  near  choking.  Luke 
rattled  away,  always  at  Patience,  and  told 
stories  of  bush  and  digger-life  with  that 
raciness  which  is  the  birthright  of  a  Galway 
man.  Mr.  Taafe  got  in  a  couple  of  Bank  an- 
ecdotes, and  Anna  skirmished  with  some  so- 
ciety talk. 

"  So  General  Maitland  is  still  at  the  Royal 
Hospital,"  said  Body,  after  he  had  told  the 
piteous  tale  of  the  dying  and  repentant  sin- 
ner. 

"  He  is, — and  so  is  Miss  Maitland,  Body," 
exclaimed  Anna.  "You  needn't  blush — oh, 
she  is  ever  so  nice  !  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of 
her ;  so  has  Patience." 

"How  was  it  that  he  didn't  come  out  as 
Governor  ? "  asked  Body,  to  cover  a  certain 
confusion. 

"The  Home  Guards  kicked  up ifedrij^^ls 
at  the  last  minute,  said  he  was 
for  Ireland,  understood  the  p^ 
popular,  so  they  gave  him  anoj 
of  the  Command." 

"  So  sure  were  they  of  going  o\ 
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Patience,  "  that  I  had  a  box  of  things  ready 
to  send  by  them." 

"  Were  they  greatly  shocked  at  the  news  of 
poor  Rupert's  death  ?  " 

"  The  General  bore  it  like  a  soldier,  his  face 
to  the  foe ;  poor  Julia  was  inconsolable,  and 
do  you  know  what  soothed  her  most,  Rody?" 
added  Patience  ;  "  her  visits  to  the  chapel  here. 
Yes,"  continued  the  girl,  "  I  brought  her  there 
to  pray  for  the  repose  of  his  soul,  for  he  died  a 
Catholic,  and  let  us  trust  in  God  that  his  re- 
pentance, like  that  of  the  penitent  thief,  was 
sweet  to  his  Master  even  at  the  eleventh 
hour." 

Yes,  Rody  had  cleared  ten  thousand  pounds, 
had  taken  out  a  medical  degree,  had  formed 
partnership  with  a  leading  Milburn  physi- 
cian, and  with  Luke  Comyn  had  run  home 
"  just  to  look  at  them."  Luke,  whose  engineer- 
ing proclivities  were  exceptionally  strong,  had 
entered  an  engineer's  office  and  was  entrusted 
to  make  arrangements  with  an  English  firm  of 
contractors  for  the  construction  of  a  railway 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  into  the  bush. 

"Accidents  might  happen,"  said  Rody,  the 
morning  after  his  arrival,  "so  I'm  just  going 
to  sink  £2,000  of  my  ten  for  you  and  father. 
I'll  get  ten  or  perhaps  twelve  per  cent,  for  it, 
and  then  I'll  feel  that  you  are  safe  ;  I  have  a 
thousand  for  Anna,  and  a  thousand  for  Patience, 
that  makes  four, — and  the  other  thousand  is 
for  Myles.  I'll  then  have  £5,000  for  myself ; 
and  if  I  get  on, — I  can  never  hope  for  such  a 
run  of  gold  again,  the  diggings  are  played  out, 
— I  shall  be  able  to  do  ever  so  much  more." 

Accompanied  by  Patience,  Rody  set  out  for 
the  Royal  Hospital,  the  packet  with  which  the 
dying  Rupert  entrusted  him  in  his  pocket  for 
presentation. 

"I  promised  the  poor  fellow  to  deliver  it 
with  my  own  hands  into  hers,"  he  said. 

Julia  Maitland  wept  bitterly  when  this  one 
bit  of  gold  sifted  from  the  dross  of  her  unfor- 
tunate brother's  life  was  given  to  her.  It  was 
a  sad  and  affecting  scene,  and  while  Patience 
wept  with  her  for  sympathy  Rody  himself  felt 
a  lump  in  his  throat. 

Hours  passed,  during  which  Taafe  went  over 
his  experiences  in  Australia,  Miss  Maitland 
ever  recurring  to  the  saddest  experience  of  all. 

"  He  got  into  very  bad  company.  He  was 
never  vicious,  or  wicked  ;  his  heart  was  right, 
as  the  bit  of  gold  shows,"— and  the  poor  girl 
renewed  her  bitter  weeping. 


The  Maitlands  were  very  attentive  to  Rody^ 
and  being  in  deep  mourning,  and  consequently 
avoiding  all  entertainments,  were  much  at 
home,  and  always  for  him. 

One  day  the  General  suddenly  asked :  "  Are 
you  as  averse  to  British  pay  as  our  friend  Mr. 
Comyn  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  aversion  to  it  whatever,"  replied 
honest  Rody  ;  "  I  am  heartily  glad  to  have  it."^ 

"  Suppose,  now,  that  a  colonial  medical  ap- 
pointment were  offered  you  by  the  British 
Government,  would  you  accept  it  ?  " 

"  If  it  were  a  good  one,  most  certainly." 

"What  would  you  say  to  the  surgeon  in 
ordinary  to  the  Governor- General  of  Aus- 
tralia?" 

"  Say  to  it !  that  it  would  suit  me  to  a  T» 
General,  but  that  I  wouldn't  have  the  ghost  of 
a  chance  of  it." 

"  I  don't  know  that.     It  is  vacant  now." 

"  Is  poor  Carruthers  dead  ?  " 

"  He  is.  Shall  I  get  my  friends  to  apply  foir 
it  for  you,  Mr.  Taafe  ?  " 

"  Faith  I  wish  you  would,  sir,"  said  Rody. 

Doctor  Taafe  was  made  much  of  by  the 
family  friends,  and  numerous  invitations  from 
the  Rathgar  and  Leinster  Roads  poured  in 
upon  him.  In  fact  he  became  quite  a  lion  in 
Rathmines,  and  created  a  ripple  in  the  placid 
waters  of  the  single  females  of  the  suburb. 
With  his  father  he  visited  the  Bank  of  Ireland 
and  took  two  or  three  of  his  cronies  out  to 
lunch  at  Burton  Bonden's,  where  he  regaled 
them  on  the  celebrated  Red  Bank  Burren 
oysters,  the  "  Poldoody  "  being  conspicuous  by 
his  black  fin. 

"We're  just  as  you  left  us,  Rody,"  winked 
a  young  gentleman  in  a  braided  coat,  and 
wearing  a  brummagem  pin  in  his  scarf ;  "  just 
the  same.  The  work  becomes  heavier,  but  no 
additional  pay  comes  with  it.  The  pets  of  the 
Directors  get  all  the  soft  butter,  and  we  are 
left  to  potter  on  unceasingly  at  the  rate  of  ten 
pounds  a  year.  Oh,  I  wish  I  had  gone  to  the 
diggings  !  By  the  by,  could  you  oblige  me 
with  a  loan  of  a  fiver  ?  " 

Rody  took  intense  delight  in  walking  about 
Dublin  noting  the  changes  and  revisiting  old 
haunts ;  one  would  have  imagined,  to  hear 
him  talk,  that  he  had  been  absent  for  thirty 
years.  He  hunted  out  an  old  apple-woman 
who  used  to  sit  at  Trinity  College  railings, 
and  who  used  to  trust  him  for  apples  and 
oranges.   With  this  old  lady — a  relic  of  a  past 
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;age — he  would  spend  many  a  half-hour  listen- 
ing to  her  gossip  of  the  times  that  Butt 
used  to  run  ''tick,"  and  Whiteside  upset  her 
rstand,  and  Ke^gh  apostrophized  her  in  classical 
language. 

A  scheme  which  entered  his  head,  and 
settled  there,  was  the  bringing  of  his  sister 
Patience  to  Melbourne.  "I  shall  need  a 
housekeeper,'"  he  urged,  "  and  why  not  Pa- 
tience ?  " 

The  girl,  though  desirous  of  remaining  with 
her  parents,  was  still  most  anxious  to  be  with 
her  brother,  and  the  question  was  one  that 
was  usually  debated  with  tears. 

Luke  Comyn  went  West,  and  letters  to 
Eody  came  almost  every  day.  "  My  dear  old 
father  is  very  much  broken  down,  and  he  is 
earnestly  urging  me  to  remain  at  Oranmore 
and  take  up  the  farming — mother,  too,  is  back- 
ing him  up.  This  would  completely  crush  all 
my  prospects,  and' close  out  the  new  feature 
in  my  life.  If  they  insist  on  my  remaining, 
then  good-bye  to  Australia,  for  I  love  and  re- 
spect them  too  well  to  willingly  cause  them  a 
single  pang.  It  is  hard,  dear  old  Rody,  but  I, 
for  one,  hold  that  we  never  can  repay  our  pa- 
rents when  they  have  been  good  and  kind  and 
loving  to  us."  Such  was  the  tenor  of  the  let- 
ter, a  letter  which  caused  Rody  the  most  in- 
tense sorrow. 

Anna  Taafe  proposed  a  picnic  to  the  Dargle, 
in  honor  of  Rody.  "  We'll  make  it  a  regular 
•swell  thing.  Myles  can  ask  a  number  of  the 
officers  from  the  Park,  and — " 

"I  will  not  go  to  it,"  said  Patience,  in  her 
own  very  decided  way;  "  let  us  have  a  delight- 
ful day  in  the  country,  all  by  ourselves,  with 
Rody,  and  perhaps  Julia  Maitland  ;  but  as  for 
your  officers,  and  swell  affairs,  I,  for  one,  will 
keep  clear  of  them." 

"  You  spoil  everything  !  "  pouted  Anna. 

"Not  she  !  "  interposed  Mr.  Taafe  ;  "she's 
a  steady,  sensible  girl,  with  no  fol-dols  or  non- 
sense about  her,  and,  if  she  were  a  man,  would 
have  made  a  model  bank-clerk.  Not  a  doubt 
of  it." 

"I'll  see  if  I  can't  get  Luke  up  to  the 
picnic,"  said  Rody;  "make  it  for  Tuesday, 
•and  I'll  work  the  oracle." 

Luke  telegraphed  that  he  would  run  up 
from  Oranmore  ;  and  Miss  Maitland,  although 
in  mourning,  gladl}^  consented  to  join,  as  it 
was  to  be  a  family  party  only. 

(conclusion   next  week.) 


The  Cure  of  Ars. 


BY   MARY   E.    MANNIX. 

SILENT  and  pale  he  stands, 
In  his  transparent  hands 
Salvation's  sign  : 
Hushed  is  the  kneeling  crowd, 
Waiting  with  foreheads  bowed 
Message  Divine. 

Long  have  they  lingered  there, 
Stripling  and  maiden  fair, 

Silver-haired  sires : 
Men  in  whom  world-renown 
Hath  trampled  virtue  down, 

Smothering  her  fires. 

Fathers  of  wayward  sons, 
Mothers  of  little  ones 

Guileless  and  fair  ; 
Youth,  hope,  frivolity, 
Joy,  sorrow,  mockery, 

Sin  and  despair. 

Slowly  his  lips  unclose. 
Slowly  the  deep  repose 

Melteth  to  flame : 
On  the  expectant  air 
Ringeth  out  everywhere 

One  saving  name. 

"*Jesus,  my  God  !"  he  cries, 
—Faith  in  his  beaming  eyes,— 
"Thou  seest  me. 
Thou  seest  all  of  these. 
Thou  knowest  our  miseries  : 
Draw  us  to  Thee  ! " 

What  gift  of  eloquence, 
What  wondrous  supersense, 

What  magic  power 
Chaineth  that  motley  crowd, 
Christian  and  worldling  proud. 

Hour  after  hour  ? 

Ask  of  the  cruel  scourge 
Sounding  His  dreadful  dirge,— 

That  Victim  white 
Who  hath  the  Cross  upborne, 
Jeered,  scouted  and  forlorn. 

To  Calvary's  height. 

Ask  of  the  thorn-crowned  Head, 
-Ye  for  whose  souls  He  bled,— 

Ask  of  the  Heart, 
Dripping  from  every  vein. 
Shedding  Its  crimson  rain 

From  every  part. 
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Moulders  his  sacred  clay 
Thousands  of  miles  away; 

Eipens  the  seed 
Sown  by  a  faithful  hand, 
In  every  Christian  land, 

Fruitful  indeed. 

For  while  the  ocean  flows, 
While  its  empurpled  glows 

Eventide  paints, 
Blest  shall  his  mem'ry  be  ; — 
Aye — through  Eternity, 

One  of  God's  saints. 

Yet  was  he  humble  here, 
Filled  with  a  holy  fear 

Lest  he  should  prove 
Weak  'mid  the  fires  that  scathe, 
He  whose  whole  life  was  Faith, 

Whose  death  was  Love. 

Waging  an  endless  war, 
Cherishing  every  scar 

As  warriors  do. 
Through  what  dark  nights  and  days 
Through  what  imperilled  ways, 

Only  God  knew. 

In  no  fantastic  gleams, 

No  warp  and  woof  of  dreams. 

Weaving  his  trust ; 
Not  his  the  dazzled  eyes 
To  color  such  disguise, 

Such  paltry  dust. 

In  no  bright  mists  of  fame, 
Striving  to  shrine  his  name 

Under  the  stars  ; 
Deeming  himself  the  least. 
Only  a  simple  priest. 

Cure  of  Ars. 


The  Marriage  Ceremony  and  the  Nup- 
tial Mass. 


BY   THE  REV.  A.    A.    LAMBING. 


y. 


Where  should  the  marriage  be  celebrated  ? 
It  may  be  celebrated  in  the  church,  the  sa- 
cristy, the  priest's  house,  the  house  of  either 
of  the  couple,  or  in  any  other  becoming 
place.  On  this  point  the  Ritual  says  :  ''  It  is 
most  becoming  that  marriage  should  be  cele- 
brated in  the  church  ;  but  if  at  the  home  (of 
the  bride),  in  presence  of  the  pastor  and  wit- 
nesses, the  newly  married  couple  should  repair 
to  the  church  to  receive  the  nuptial  blessing." 


Although  it  is  not  of  precept  that  marriage- 
should  take  place  in  the  church,  yet  no  one 
can  fail  to  see  how  becoming  it  is,  and  the 
pious  couple  will  require  a  very  urgent  reasoi}- 
to  induce  them  to  be  married  elsewhere.  It 
is  not  expressly  stated  in  what  part  of  the 
church  the  ceremony  should  take  place,  but  it 
is  a  universal  custom,  and  it  is  besides  very 
fitting  that  it  should  be  performed  before  the 
altar. 

The  wisdom  of  the  Church,  which  is  so  con- 
spicuously seen  in  all  that  relates  to  this  holy 
Sacrament,  has  decreed  not  only  that  the  pas- 
tor of  the  church,  or  his  representative,  should 
be  present,  but  that  two  witnesses,  a  man  and 
a  woman,  should  also  be  in  attendance.  It  is- 
not  required  that  they  should  stand  up  with 
the  couple,  as  is  customary,  but  merely  that 
they  should  see  the  ceremony,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  bear  witness  to  the  fact.  Nor  is  any  par- 
ticular age  or  condition  required  in  the  wit- 
nesses ;  they  need  only  be  such  as  would  be 
accepted  as  capable  of  giving  evidence  in  any 
matter  of  importance  :  as,  for  example,  in  a 
court  of  law.  Still,  as  Father  O'Kane  informs 
us  (No.  1103),  the  Church  wishes  that  the 
"couple  should  be  accompanied  by  their  pa- 
rents or  relatives  :  at  least  this  is  very  becom- 
ing, and  should  be  required  if  circumstances- 
do  not  render  it  impossible."  Thus,  while  the 
Church  renders  the  validity  of  the  marriage 
independent  of  the  consent  of  the  parents,  she 
does  not  permit  their  lawful  rights  to  be  set 
aside  at  the  will  of  the  children,  nor  exempt 
the  latter  at  any  period  of  their  lives  from 
their  duty  of  honoring  those  to  whom,  under 
God,  they  owe  their  existence.  We  have  sup- 
posed, however,  that  the  couple  are  animated 
with  a  Christian  spirit,  and  are  desirous  of 
fully  complying  with  the  wishes  as  well  as 
with  the  laws  of  the  Church. 

What  part  of  the  church  should  those  about 
to  be  married  occupy  during  the  Mass  ?  Says 
Father  O'Kane  (No.  1104):  "Two  seats,  or 
prie-dieux,  should  be  prepared  for  the  bride 
and  bridegroom,  or  at  least  a  convenient  place 
assigned  them,  near  to,  and  in  front  of  the 
altar,  but  not  within  the  sanctuary.  Accord- 
ing to  many  ancient  Rituals,"  he  adds,  "  they 
should  present  themselves  before  the  priest  at 
the  door  of  the  church,  ^vliere  the  mutual 
consent  was  expressed,  and  the  ceremony,  as 
far  as  the  nuptial  Mass,  was  performed. 
They  were  then  introduced  into  the  churchy 
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where  they  assisted  at  Mass,  and  received  the 
solemn  nuptial  benediction." 

Before  the  celebration  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  which  labored,  among  other  things,  to 
establish  uniformity  in  the  ceremonial,  as  far, 
at  least,  as  related  to  important  and  essential 
matters,  as  there  already  was  in  the  faith  of 
the  nations  of  Christendom ,  different  countries 
had  ceremonies  which  differed  from  each  other 
in  minor  details,  and  these  the  Councii,  so  far 
from  condemning,  earnestly  desired  to  have 
retained."^  This  cannot,  however,  apply  to 
our  country ;  for  the  Church  here  being  of 
comparatively  recent  growth,  and  more  espe- 
cially dating  from  a  period  more  recent  than 
the  close  of  that  celebrated  assembly,  cannot 
lay  claim  to  any  special  customs. 

As  regards  the  sacred  minister  who  is  to 
perform  the  ceremonj^  "  The  priest,"  says 
Father  O'Kane  (No.  1105),  "should  vest  in 
surplice  and  white  stole,  according  to  the* 
rubric ;  but  if  he  is  to  celebrate  Mass,  the 
Rituals  of  many  dioceses  permit  him  to  vest 
in  amict,  alb,  cincture  and  stole."  I  know  of 
an  instance  in  which  the  priest,  in  addition  to 
the  vestments  mentioned,  wore  a  cope  ;  but 
as  no  mention  of  the  cope  is  made  in  the 
Ritual  or  De  Herdt,  or  any  other  authority 
that  I  have  been  able  to  consult,  and  as  it  does 
not  appear  to  be  a  proper  vestment  for  such 
an  occasion,  it  would  seem  that  the  use  of  it  is 
not  permitted.  "  He  issues  from  the  sacristy," 
continues  our  author,  "  preceded  by  two  clerks, 
or  at  least  one,  vested  in  surplice,  and  carry- 
ing the  vase  of  holy  water,  with  the  asper- 
sory  and  Ritual.  Arrived  at  the  foot  of  the 
altar,  he  kneels  and  says  a  short  prayer  .... 
He  then  rises  up,  and,  having  made  the  due 
reverence  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  advances, 
accompanied  by  the  clerks,  to  where  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  are  standing,  the  former  be- 
ing on  the  left."  The  Rituals  of  certain 
European  countries,  as  De  Herdt  remarks 
(Vol.  Ill,  No.  276),  direct  the  priest,  before 
proceeding  to  celebrate  the  marriage,  to  ad- 
dress the  couple  on  the  dignity,  graces, 
responsibilities,  etc.,  of  the  Sacrament  which 
they  are  about  to  receive,  and  of  the  new 
state  into  which  they  are  about  to  enter; 
and  the  small  Ritual,  for  the  use  of  the 
American  clergy,  contains  an  ''Exhortation 
before  Marriage."     The  Missal,  however,  as 
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we  shall  see,  directs  that  an  admonition  be 
addressed  to  them  at  the  end  of  the  nuptial 
Mass.  The  moment  for  the  marriage  having 
arrived,  the  priest  asks  the  brideirroom.  in  the 
vulgar  tongue,  in  presence  of  the  witnesses, 
who  should  be  looking  on  and  listening  :  N., 
Wilt  thou  take  N.  here  present  for  thy  lawful 
wife,  according  to  the  rite  of  our  holy  Mother 
the  Church?"  He  answers,  ''I  will."  He 
then  asks  the  bride  :  "  N.,  Wilt  thou  take  N. 
here  present  for  thy  lawful  husband,  accord- 
ing to  the  rite  of  our  holy  Mother  the 
Church?"  To  which  she  answers,  "Twill." 
According  to  the  custom  of  many  countries, 
as  soon  as  the  bride  has  said,  "I  will,"  she 
should  be  "given  away,"  as  it  is  called,  by  her 
father  or  some  near  relation  or  friend.  This 
may  be  done  by  taking  her  right  hand  and 
placing  it  in  that  of  the  bridegroom,  as  Ra- 
guel  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Tobias 
(Tob.  vii).  This  practice,  which  is  at  the 
same  time  an  indication  of  the  authority  of 
parents  over  their  children,  and  an  expres- 
sion of  the  interest  they  feel  in  their  wel- 
fare, although  found  in  certain  parts  of  this 
country  is  not  general,  and  the  Ritual  is 
silent  in  regard  to  it.  Their  consent  being 
thus  given,  the  priest  directs  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  to  join  their  right  hands,  which 
De  Herdt  (Vol.  Ill,  No.  276)  remarks,  should 
be  without  gloves,  out  of  respect  for  the 
Sacrament  they  are  receiving.  Father  O'Kane, 
however,  makes  this  distinction  (Nos.  1107, 
1108) :  "  If  a  widow,  she  should  have  on  a  glove; 
if  not,  her  hand  should  be  uncovered.  This 
distinction  between  first  and  second  marriages 
of  presenting  the  hand  uncovered  in  the  for- 
mer and  covered  in  the  latter,  is  mentioned  in 
many  very  ancient  Rituals.  Catalini  cites  one 
about  six  hundred  years  old,  in  which  it  is 
ordered  to  be  observed."  The  joining  of  their 
hands  is  a  fitting  expression  of  the  union  of 
their  hearts  and  the  faith  which  they  have 
mutually  pledged  to  each  other.  The  bride- 
groom having  thus  taken  her  right  hand,  re- 
peats after  the  priest  the  words:  "I,  N.  N., 
take  thee- for  my  lawful  wife,  to  have  and  to 
hold  from  this  day  forward,  for  better  for 
worse,  for  richer  for  poorer,  in  sickness  and  in 
health,  till  death  do  us  part."  Both  then 
withdraw  their  hands  for  an  instant,  and  she 
takes  his  right  hand  in  the  same  manner,  and 
repeats  the  same  formula,  merely  substituting 
the  word  "husband"  for  "wife"  (O'Kane,  No. 
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1109).  The  priest  then  saj-s :  Ego  conjimgo 
vos,  etc., — ''  I  join  you  in  matrimony,  in  the 
name  of  the  Father  4*,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of 
the  Hol}^  Ghost.  Amen."  Or,  as  the  rubric 
permits,  he  uses  other  similar  words,  according 
to  the  received  rite  of  the  place.  No  substi- 
tution, however,  is  allowed  in  this  country,  as 
no  other  formula  has  ever  been  sanctioned  by 
the  proper  authority.  Immediately  after  the 
words,  "  I  join  you,"  the  couple  are  sprinkled 
with  holy  water.  De  Herdt  informs  us  (Vol. 
Ill,  No.  276)  that  according  to  the  Belgian 
Ritual,  when  the  couple  have  joined  their 
hands  the  priest  should  wrap  his  stole  around 
their  joined  hands,  as  it  were  to  guard  them 
against  the  assaults  of  the  evil  spirit,  and  to 
signify  the  holiness  of  the  bond  of  matrimony. 
Although  significant  and  beautiful,  no  such 
custom  is  found  among  us. 

"The  Ritual  does  not  state  at  what  time 
the  parties  should  kneel,  or  even  that  they 
should  kneel  at  all,  nor  is  the  question  decided 
by  any  uniform  practice  ;  it  is  usual,  however, 
to  require  them  to  kneel  before  the  priest  pro- 
nounces the  words,  'I  join  j^ou,'  etc.  We 
think  they  may  conveniently  be  required  to 
kneel  after  the  bride  has  been  'given  away' 
and  the  bridegroom  has  taken  her  by  the 
right  hand,  so  as  to  say,  on  their  knees,  '  I, 
N.,  take  thee,'  etc.  At  all  events,  it  is  right 
that  they  should  be  on  their  knees  when  the 
priest  pronounces  the  words  '  I  join  you,'  etc., 
and  sprinkles  them  with  holy  water,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
remain  in  that  posture,  as  they  commonly  do, 
until  the  end  of  the  ceremony."  (O'Kane, 
No.  1111.) 

It  should  carefully  be  borne  in  mind  that 
it  is  essentially  necessary  for  the  validity  of 
marriage  that  the  consent,  not  of  one  only,  but 
of  both  the  persons  contracting  it,  should  be 
mutually  given  and  accepted  by  woinds,  or  by 
such  outside  signs  in  the  case  of  mutes,  for 
example,  as  do  not  admit  of  being  misunder- 
stood. 

(to  be  continued.) 


Science  is  a  very  contemptible  sort  of 
ignorance  when  not  accompanied  by  piety 
and  virtue. — Amyot. 

Great  men  study  in  order  to  know  ;  little 
men,  in  order  to  be  known. 


Rosa  Ferrucci. 


by  the  abbe  perreyve. 

(Continued.) 

Eye  of  All-Saints. 

"  Oh,  if  some  day  the  Feast  of  to-morrow 
could  be  ours  !  Do  not  believe  that  I  am  be- 
coming so  presumptuous  as  to  hope  ever  to 
be  like  the  saints  of  our  altars.  Oh,  no  !  but 
I  believe  that  not  only  those  great  saints, 
but  also  all  the  souls  of  the  just  who  see  God 
in  heaven,  are  invoked  by  the  Church  [on  this 
great  Feast.  This  is  what  makes  my  desires 
so  bold.  .  .  . 

"  If  you  are  sad,  think  that  God  has  chosen 
to  alternate  joj^s  and  sorrows  here  on  earth, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  us  more  intensely 
desire  that  life  in  which  there  is  uo  weeping. 
Then,  I  hope,  we  shall  be  united  in  the  love 
and  blessed  contemplation  of  God,  whom  we 
now  adore  under  the  veil  of  faith. 

"  .  .  .  .  And  yet  it  is  very  sweet  to  say  to 
one's  self :  '  God  loves  me  infinitely  more  than  I 
can  love  myself ;  He  thinks  of  me  and  watches 
over  me  with  a  tenderness  beyond  [the  tender- 
ness of  a  mother.  What,  then,  shall  I  fear  ? 
And,  besides,  how  can  one  be  a  Christian  and 
not  be  willing  to  suffer,  if  needs  be,  for  a  God 
who  has  suffered  so  much  for  us  ? '  I  speak 
to  you  of  these  things,  Gaetano,  because  they 
are  my  strength  and  consolation  every  da}^  of 
my  life.  Keep  them  in  your  heart,  remember 
them  often,  and  you  shall  see  your  sadness 
vanish  like 

"  *  La  neve  al  sol  si  disigilla.  *  "  * 

"  ....  Do  you  know  that  we  shall  lose 
nothing  by  the  change,  when,  having  finished 
Milton,  we  will  read  Virgil  together.  This 
great  man  seems  to  me  truly 

"  '  II  lume  e  I'onore  degli  altri  poeti,' 
as  our  Dante  sings.  In  this  course  of  reading 
we  will  have  the  great  advantage  of  compar- 
ing the  chief  episodes  of  the  ^neid  with  the 
best  passages  of  other  poets.  I  assure  you  I 
do  not  regret  the  time  I  give  to  my  little 
studies.  If  I  had  to  begin  over  again,  it  would 
only  be  with  more  earnestness  and  attention. 
To  them  I  owe  the  greatest  pleasures  I  have 
enjoyed  ;  to  them,  especially,  I  owe  that  com- 


The  snow  melts  before  the  sun." 
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munion  of  intellectual  life  which  I  enjoy  with 
you.  =^ 

"  Ever  since  I  have  had  the  liberty  to  give 
myself  to  study  without  having  to  hear  or  to 
give  lessons,  I  know  no  greater  pleasure  than  to 
shut  myself  up  in  my  little  room  with  my  books 
and  pen  and  ink  ;  and,  even  during  the  time 
Avhich  I  must  devote  and  wish  to  give  to  needle- 
work, I  like  to  think  over  what  I  have  read,  and 
shorten  the  time  by  these  pleasing  memories. 
I  have  had  time  to  study  a  little  to-day,  and  I 
have  taken  up  my  good  Muratori.  I  have 
read  about  the  wars  of  Odoacer  and  of  The- 
odoric.  These  I  have  read  and  re-read  ;  but  I 
always  come  back  to  them  with  pleasure,  for 
I  believe  that  the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages 
is  more  important  for  us  to  know  than  an- 
cient history.  And  what  a  joy  to  the  heart  to 
behold  the  Church  everywhere  the  mother 
and  guardian  of  civilization  in  the  midst  of 
the  most  barbarous  ages,  the  friend  and  con- 
soler of  the  vanquished,  the  stronghold  of  pro- 
tection for  the  oppressed  against  the  preten- 
sions of  unbridled  violence  ! 

"  Poor  Italy  !  how  she  has  suffered  !  What 
carnage  !  How  much  blood  shed  to  no  pur- 
pose I     How  many  tears  !  .  .  ." 

January  1,  1857. 

"  .  .  .  .  Let  us  pray  to  Grod,  let  us  pray 
with  our  whole  hearts  that  He  may  bless  our 
union,  our  souls,  our  actions,  our  thoughts,  our 
life.  May  He  keep  for  many  years  those  who 
are  dear  to  us,  remove  from  us  grievous  mis- 
fortunes, and  above  all  never  withdraw  His 
grace  from  us.  These  are  the  wishes  we  will 
make  together,  united  in  affection  though  far 
from  each  other  ;  God  will  behold  the  sincer- 
ity of  our  desires,  and  will  bless  them. 

"  The  serenity  of  the  sky  rejoices  all  nature  ; 
it  gladdens  our  hearts  also,  for  we  see  in  the 
light  of  the  sun  a  reflection  of  the  Light  of 
Grod.  I  do  not  believe  that  I  am  supersti- 
tious, Graetano,  and  if  the  new  year  had  opened 
in  the  midst  of  lightning  and  thunder  and 
storms,  I  would  not  have  augured  ill  for  the 
future.  But,  now,  when  I  contemplate  the 
serenity  of  the  sky  and  of  all  nature,  I  ask  of 
God  to  grant  us  a  life  like  this  beautiful  day, 
that  nothing  may  ever  happen  to  trouble  the 

*  I  stop  here  a  moment  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
reader  to  this  thought.  This,  indeed,  should  be  the 
principal  end  of  the  studies  of  every  Christian  wife — 
the  communion  of  intellectual  hfe  with  her  husband, — 
the  communion  of  intellectual  life  with  her  children. 


peace  of  our  souls,  which  has  its  eternal  source 
in  the  Lord."    * 

January  ith. 

"After  some  days  of  cold  the  air  has  be-, 
come  milder,  and  there  is  in  the  atmosphere  a 
perfume  of  spring.  What  a  bright  day  !  the 
warm  rays  of  the  sun  flood  my  little  room  ! 
Seated  at  my  table,  some  distance  from  the 
window,  I  gaze,  as  it  were  against  my  will,  at 
that  portion  of  the  sky  which  I  can  see.  It 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  great  blue  eye  which  looks 
upon  me  with  love  !  Ah  !  Gaetano,  is  not  God 
very  good  ! 

"I  have  just  heard  of  the  death  of  a  very 
dear  friend.  Young,  beautiful,  brought  up  in 
affluence,  the  only  daughter  of  an  adoring 
mother,  she  became  a  Sister  of  Charity,  that 
she  might  serve  God  in  His  poor.  For  ten 
years  she  has  been  a  mother  full  of  tenderness 
for  the  orphans,  and  she  has  just  died  in  the 
bloom  of  life.  Dear  and  good  Sister  Mary ! 
How  happy  I  would  have  been  to  see  her 
again  !  I  cannot  forget  her.  Schiller  would 
say  on  this  occasion :  '  Cease  thy  weeping  ; 
tears  will  not  recall  the  dead  to  life.'  Ah  ! 
how  different  the  power  of  our  Saviour's 
words  to  the  afflicted  :  '  Blessed  are  they  that 
mourn,  for  they  shall  be  comforted  ! '  The 
more  I  meditate  on  these  words,  the  more  I 
behold  the  earth  in  its  renovation,  the  pure 
light  and  the  deep  azure  of  the  sky,  the  more  I 
am  convinced,  in  spite  of  death,  of  the  infinite 
goodness  of  God  and  the  ineffable  joys  of 
the  future  life.  I  hear  it  said  that  the  wicked 
oppress  the  just ;  I  see  well-meaning  persons 
in  misfortune — will  not  these,  then,  have  their 
day  and  their  reward  ?  Very  often,  at  night- 
fall, when  I  raise  my  eyes  to  the  twinkling 
stars,  I  think  of  the  blessed  souls  up  there — 
far  beyond  the  stars — in  the  eternal  enjoy- 
ment of  the  vision,  the  adoration,  the  love, 
which  never  end  !  If  man  knew  how  to  en- 
gage his  heart  in  such  thoughts,  what  is  there 
on  earth  that  could  cast  him  down  ? 

"  This  morning,  GaStano,  I  received  your 
dear  letter,  and  that  you  may  not  think  I 
found  it  too  gloomy  I  must  tell  you  that  I, 
too,  was  thinking  of  death  all  day,  and  prayed 
God  to  have  mercy  on  me  when  the  horn- 
would  come  for  me  to  pass  from  time  to  eter- 
nity, and,  I  hope,  ' dalV  umano  al  divino/  We 
have  great  need  to  throw  ourselves  into  the 
hands  of  God  with  a  childlike  confidence  if 
we  desire  to  persevere  in  the  hope  of  seeing  in 
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heaven  Him  whom  we  adore  on  earth.  For 
my  part,  if  instead  of  thinking  of  Him  alone 
I  should  turn  to  consider  myself,  I  could  not 
say  to  what  my  reflections  would  lead  me. 
But,  hope,  which  is  a  Christian  virtue,  is  a 
firm  expectation  of  future  glory.  I  wish,  then, 
to  lay  aside  my  fears,  and  believe  that  in  spite 
of  our  imperfections  we  shall  one  day  taste, 
in  the  bosom  of  God,  a  happiness  of  which 
we  can  form  no  conception  on  earth.  Then 
we  will  learn  how  superabundantly  the  Lord 
rewards  even  the  feeblest  efforts  of  His  friends. 
We  will  know  how  everything  here  below 
inevitably  passed  away  with  us  ;  how  this  ter- 
restrial life  dissolved  like  a  dream,  as  after  death 
nothing  will  be  left  to  us  except  love,  that 
winged  portion  of  our  soul  which  God  wants 
all  for  Himself.  I  believe  still  more  :  I  be- 
lieve that  the  love  which  will  unite  and  fuse 
our  souls  together  in  heaven  will  not  be  so 
utterly  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
divine  essence  that  we  will  not  know  the 
sweetness  of  our  mutual  love.  I  believe,  on 
the  contrary,  that  it  will  be  the  triumph  of 
love  to  live  and  to  endure  in  God  and  to  join 
in  the  same  canticle  of  praise  those  souls 
which  God  created  to  love  each  other." 

"  More  grief.  Matilda  is  dead  !  '^'  Alas  ! 
how  we  loved  each  other  !  She  was  an  angel ! 
The  suffering  is  all  for  us,  for  she  is  happy. 
She  never  made  a  complaint ;  in  the  love  of 
God  she  found  her  strength  and  peace.  Her 
soul  expanded  so  easily  with  joy.  On  the  eve 
of  her  death,  seeing  a  bouquet  of  flowers,  she 
simply  remarked  :  '  What  beautiful  things 
God  has  made  ! '  When  some  one  desired  to 
inform  her  father  of  her  dangerous  condition, 
she  positively  forbade  it,  in  order  to  spare  her 
poor  father  the  overwhelming  grief  of  a  last 
adieu.     What  an  example  ! 

"I  have  not  yet  seen  the  Introduction  of 
which  you  speak  ;  my  mother  has  read  me  the 
admirable  verses  of  Manzoni  which  precede 
it.  These  verses  !  what  memories  they  revive  ; 
how  deeply  they  move  me!  In  listening  to 
them  I  seem  to  hear  the  beautiful  voice  of  my 
poor  Matilda,  who,  whilst  reciting  this  beautiful 
poem,  admired  so  tenderly  her  father's  genius. 
We  were  at  Viareggio.  It  was  on  a  beautiful 
summer  evening.  The  calm  of  the  starry 
heavens  was  in  our  hearts.     Matilda  said  to 


*  Matilda  Manzoni,  daughter  of  the  celebrated  aa- 
thor  of  "  The  Betrothed." 


me  :  '  Rosa,  if  you  could  only  give  me  the  first 
word  of  those  stanzas,  I  am  sure  I  could  recite 
them  to  the  end.'  And  I  began  to  try  ta 
think,  and  stir  ud  my  poor  memory.  All  at 
once  there  came  the  word  soffermatl.  That 
was  enough,  and  Matilda  recited  the  whole  of 
her  father's  poem  for  me — and  with  what  a 
superb  intonation  !  Poor  friend !  she  is  no 
longer  with  us,  and  we  shall  never  see  her 
again  here.  When  I  was  taking  leave  of  her, 
I  said :  '  I  will  see  you  again  in  a  few  days.'^ 
I  should  have  said :  '  I  will  see  you  again  in 
heaven.' " 

"  .  .  .  .  When  the  tempest  came  upon  us, '^ 
two  terrible  claps  of  thunder  rent  the  air.  I 
tell  you  all  my  thoughts,  Gaetano  :  I  confess 
that  I  gave  up  hope  of  reaching  Pisa.  The 
thought  of  death  is  terrible  indeed,  when 
everything  reminds  us  of  the  infinite  power  of 
God.  .  I  tremble  at  the  thought  of  eternity  ;  I 
saw  my  nothingness,  and  that  my  only  refuge 
was  in  the  bosom  of  God  ;  and  I  threw  my- 
self into  His  arms.  I  had  my  crucifix  with 
me.  Taking  it  from  my  breast,  unseen,  and 
concealing  it  in  my  hand,  I  pressed  it  to  my 
lips.  Then  I  felt  how  great  must  be  the  help 
of  religion  in  the  last  moments  of  life,  for  my 
courage  returned  and  I  feared  nothing.  .  .  .'^ 

To  Louisa  B :     "  Yesterday  I  received 

your  sad  and  tender  letter,  my  good  Louisa^ 
and  I  reply  immediately  to  prove  that  your 
grief  is  also  mine.  Poor  Antoinetta  !  But 
why  should  we  mourn  her  ?  She  has  flown 
to  those  heavenly  regions  where,  as  she  said  in 
her  delirium,  everything  was  ready  for  her 
coming.  Our  tears  should  not  be  shed  for  her^ 
but  for  you,  your  relatives,  for  ourselves.  As 
soon  as  I  heard  the  sad  news,  I  turned  im- 
mediately to  God,  and  addressed  a  fervent 
prayer  for  you  and  your  mother.  I  could  not 
pray  for  Antoinetta,  because  I  see  her  in  the 
midst  of  the  choirs  of  angels.  Beloved  friend^ 
I  woiJld  wish  to  console  you,  but  I  feel  my  sad 
inability.  God  only  possesses  the  secret  of  the 
consolation  that  gives  strength.  Is  He  not 
our  best  of  fathers  ?  Is  He  not  waiting  for  us 
in  that  blessed  abode  where  there  is  neither 
sorrow  nor  weeping,  but  an  eternal  peace  and 
endless  happiness  ?  Besides,  dear  Louisa,  if 
life  did  promise  your  sister  contentment  and 
joy,  has  she  not  found  these  in  death,  purer 


*  Rosa  Ferrucei  was  returaing  with  her  parents  from 
Livorno  to  Pisa.     A  violent  storm  overtook  them. 
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and  more  intense  than  she  could  have  desired  ? 
Ah  !  her  lot  is  indeed  enviable.  She  will 
never  have  experienced  the  pains,  the  disap- 
Dointments,  the  rude  disenchantments  of  this 
life ;  she  will  not  have  suffered  that  which 
causes  suffering  to  every  prolonged  existence. 
Death  has  been  for  her  a  beautiful  angel  come 
from  heaven  to  crown  her  with  flowers.  Dry 
your  tears,  Louisa  ;  your  sister  is  happier  than 
we. 

To  GaeTxVNO  : — "  Every  day  brings  you  nearer 
to  the  sad  anniversary  you  mentioned  in  your 
last  letter.  I  pray  and  conjure  you  to  admit 
into  your  heart  no  sentiment  but  that  of 
resignation.  Consider  that  we  shall  see  again 
in  heaven  those  who  have  been  taken  from  us 
on  earth,  and  that  the  sorrows  of  this  life 
are  the  means  by  which  we  reach  eternal 
happiness.  I  write  after  this  fashion,  not  to 
preach  you  patience,  which  would  not  become 
me,  but  to  give  you  a  helping  word,  for  I 
know  what  you  have  suffered  and  what  you 
suffer  still  in  secret.  Your  profession  and  ex- 
ternal duties  will  not  make  you  impervious  to 
these  sad  memories.  You  can  do  nothing  bet- 
ter, therefore,  than  to  offer  your  sorrows  as  a 
sacrifice,  and  believe  that  they  make  us  more 
worthy  of  divine  love.  If  I  already  shared 
my  life  with  yours,  I  would  do  all  I  could  to 
sustain  and  encourage  you  during  these  days. 
In  the  mean  time,  let  us  strive  to  diminish 
every  year  the  number  of  our  imperfections, 
and  to  let  the  love  of  God  have  full  play  in 
our  hearts.  In  this  way  we  shall  reach  the 
solemn  moment  which  will  end  our  lives,  if  not 
without  fear,  at  least  without  remorse.  God 
grant  that  as  He  will  join  us  together  on  earth 
in  the  holiest  of  bonds,  so  also  in  heaven  ! " 
(to  be  continued.) 


You  may  be  taken  away  young,  you  may 
live  to  fourscore,  you  may  die  in  your  bed, 
you  may  die  in  the  open  field,  but  if  Mary 
intercedes  for  you,  that  day  will  find  you 
watching  and  ready.  All  things  will  be  fixed 
to  secure  your  salvation  ;  all  dangers  will  be 
foreseen,  all  obstacles  removed,  all  aids  pro- 
vided. The  hour  will  come,  and  in  a  moment 
you  will  be  translated  beyond  fear  and  risk ; 
you  will  be  translated  into  a  new  state  where 
sin  is  not,  nor  ignorance  of  the  future,  but 
perfect  faith  and  serene  joy,  and  assurance  and 
love  everlasting. — Cardinal  Neivman. 


St.  Francis  and  Theodore  Beza. 


Every  one  has  heard  and  knows  something; 
of  the  amiable  Saint  Francis  de  Sales.  Beza 
was  born  in  France,  and  brought  up  in  the 
Catholic  religion.  He  became  a  priest,  but 
soon  went  over  to  the  side  of  Calvin,  at  whose 
death  (1564)  he  became  the  chief  upholder 
of  Calvinism.  He  was  distinguished  alike  for 
learning,  spirit,  and  wit ;  his  character,  how- 
fever,  was  directly  opposed  to  the  gloomy  ob- 
stinacy of  his  master,  and  he  soon  acquired  a 
greater  number  of  followers.  Like  Calvin, 
Beza  resided  at  Geneva,  and  at  the  time  of 
which  we  write  was  an  old  man  of  seventy. 

St.  Francis  de  Sales  once  received  from  the 
Pope  a  commission  to  visit  Theodore  Beza,  the- 
head  of  the  Genevan  Reformers,  with  the  view 
of  converting  him.  It  was  a  hazardous  under- 
taking at  that  time  for  a  priest  to  enter  the 
"  Reformed  City  "  ;  and  it  might  have  cost  St. 
Francis  his  life  if  the  citizens  had  discovered 
the  object  of  his  coming.  Nevertheless,  on  re- 
ceiving the  Pope's  command  he  relied  on  the 
Divine  assistance  and  went  to  Geneva.  For- 
tunately, Beza  was  at  home.  From  the  remark- 
able conversation  which  took  place  between 
the  two,  we  select  the  following  characteristic 
utterances. 

In  the  course  of  conversation  Beza  acknowl- 
edged that,  "  out  of  the  Church  there  is  no 
salvation."  On  which  Francis  replied  :  "  Why 
then  do  you  yourself  keep  away  from  it,  and 
by  your  example  cause  so  many  others  to  fall 
away  ?  " 

Beza. — ''  The  blame  of  our  separation  falls 
back  upon  the  Church  itself,  which  condemned 
us  as  heretics,  and  shut  us  out  of  its  com- 
munion." 

St.  Francis.—"  Had  not  that  become  a  ne- 
cessity ?  Must  not  every  well-ordered  society 
have  an  ultimate  judge,  one  empowered  to 
quell  the  disorders  arising  within  its  bosom, 
that  they  may  not  continue,  to  the  disturbance 
of  public  peace  and  security  ?  Would  you 
and  your  companions  do  otherwise  with  those 
who  refuse  to  renounce  your  doctrines,  and 
after  they  had  been  condemned  in  a  synod 
assembled  to  decide  thereon  ?  " 

Beza.—"  We  would,  at  least,  not  condemn 
before  giving  them  a  hearing." 

St.  Francis.—"  Did  not  the  Church  offer 
you  a  hearing  before  pronouncing  judgment  ? 
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Were  you  not  invited  to  the  Council  of 
Trent  ?  " 

Beza. — "We  could  only  consider  such  an 
invitation  as  an  invitation  to  the  scaffold  and 
the  stake  ; — and,  such  being  the  case,  accept- 
ance was  scarcely  advisable." 

St.  Francis. — "Were  you  not  promised 
safe  conduct  and  security  of  person  ?  " 

Beza. — "  Yes,  but  we  dared  not  trust  to  it. 
One  of  the  first  principles  with  Catholics  is, 
'  No  need  to  keep  faith  with  heretics.'  All  the 
world  knows  that." 

St.  Frai^cis. — "  You  have  no  other  answer, 
then,  than  this  old,  a-hundred-times-renewed, 
worn-out,  and  oft-refuted  calumny?  " 

Beza. — "Would  that  it  were  refuted  !  but 
the  Council  of  Constance  proved  the  contrary. 
They  burnt  John  Huss,  although  the  Em- 
peror Sigismund  had  given  him  a  formal  safe- 
conduct." 

St.  Francis. — "  You  are  too  well  acquainted 
-^vith  the  particulars  of  that  story  for  it  to  be 
necessary  for  me  to  justify  the  Council.  Suf- 
fice it  that  the  Hussites  broke  the  conditions 
on  which  the  safe-conduct  was  granted,  thus 
tacitly  renouncing  their  right  thereto,  and  by 
their  conduct  at  the  Council  justifying  the  pro- 
ceedings which  dealt  out  to  them  the  severity 
of  the  law.  But  enough  :  even  granting  that 
the  matter  was  just  as  the  enemies  of  the 
Catholic  Church  maintain,  we  should  then  only 
have  to  accuse  the  Council  of  a  crime  worthy 
of  punishment,  and  avoid  following  such  an 
example  ourselves  ;  for  it  is,  and  remains,  a 
settled  maxim  of  the  Church  that  we  must 
Jieep  our  word  so  long  as  no  wrong  is  involved 
in  our  doing  so." 

Beza. — "  I  admit  that :  I  will  even  acknowl- 
edge that  as  we  did  not  appear,  the  Council 
may  have  had  the  right  to  judge  our  doctrines 
and  our  writings  which  were  so  clear  as  not  to 
require  explanation  ;  but  in  condemning  them 
they  had  to  overthrow  the  only  rule  which  we 
hold  as  divine." 

St.  Francis.—"  What  is  that  rule  ?  " 

Beza.— "The  holy  Scripture." 

St.  Francis. — "  We  also  respect  the  Scrip- 
ture as  the  word  of  God  ;  but  in  many  places 
it  is  so  obscure  and  unintelligible  that  it 
hedges  us  in  a  labyrinth,  in  which  we  can  find 
no  opening  if  we  reject  the  guidance  of  the 
Church  in  matters  of  faith." 

Beza. — "That  is  an  idle  fear,  for  if  with 
^upright    and   sincere    hearts  we  search    the 


Scriptures  for  truth,  the  Holy  Ghost  will  so  i 
enlighten  us  that  we  shall  comprehend  the  I 
right  meaning  of  what  they  teach."  j 

St.  Francis. — "  But  this  assistance  of  the        ' 
Holy  Ghost  is  only  promised  by  Jesus  to  His         ' 
Church,  which  is  '  the  pillar  and  ground  of 
truth.' "  1 

Beza. — "And  since  the  Church  consists  of        \ 
all  the  faithful,  then  to  these  also."  j 

St.  Francis. — "  To  some  or  to  all  ?  if  only 
to  some,  to  which  of  these  ?  " 

Beza. — "  No,  not  to  some,  but  to  all  who 
read  the  Holy  Scriptures  with  a  pious,  un- 
prejudiced heart,  seeking  the  truth  only,  is  a 
the  Holy  Spirit  promised  :  to  them  is  revealed 
the  right  sense  of  the  doctrines  therein  con- 
tained." 

St.  Francis. — "  Then  Catholics  must  have  it 
too,  for  they  are  no  less  eager  for  the  truth,  and 
seek  it  with  hearts  no  less  upright  than  those 
of  the  Protestants.  But  having  thus  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Holy  Spirit,  each  one  for  himself, 
how  can  anyone  in  a  general  synod  of  assembled 
teachers  decide  a  given  point  ?  The  meaning 
is  always  referred  to  the  decisions  of  the  old 
Fathers  of  the  Church  concerning  the  conflict- 
ing articles.  Is  it  a  tenable  ground  to  stand 
upon,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  withdrew  His 
Spirit  in  olden  times  from  those  teachers  of 
religion  who  devoted  their  lives  to  the  ex- 
amination of  truth,  teachers  virtuous  as  well 
as  learned,  to  reserve  for  these  latter  days  the 
light  of  His  inspiration  ?  When  we  con- 
sider their  want  of  unity  among  themselves, 
would  it  not  ^eem  that  the  Holy  Ghost  con- 
tradicts Himself  ?  If  not,  where  then  can  we 
fiild  the  key  to  the  riddle  that  Luther  abides 
bj^  the  words  which  established  the  Lord's 
Supper,  as  literally  conveying  their  meaning, 
while  Calvin  explained  them  as  having  been 
used  by  our  Lord  only  in  a  figurative  sense 
alone  ?  But  so  it  must  ever  be,  when  the 
judgment  of  a  Church  standing  by  the  author- 
ity of  God  is  rejected,  in  its  decisions  concern- 
ing articles  of  faith,  in  order  to  follow  one's 
own  spirit,  we  plunge  into  the  illimitable 
vortex  of  doubt  and  division,  and  grope  rest- 
lessly around  till  the  last  hour  strikes  which 
ends  further  inquiry  by  ending  life.  There- 
fore it  happens  that  even  the  followers  of 
Calvin  himself  are  not,  to  this  very  day,  agreed 
in  their  articles  of  faith." 

Beza — "  You  give  yourself  too  much  trouble 
to  convince  me  of  the  untruth  of  my  proposi- 
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tion  ;  that  does  not,  however,  offend  me.  But 
you  are  over  hasty  in  concluding  that  the 
predominating  spirit  among  us  is  that  of 
division.  In  the  main  points  we  are  agreed  : 
in  the  side  issues  every  one  has  a  right  to  his 
own  opinion." 

St.  Francis. — "  Without  venturing  to  ex- 
press an  opinion  concerning  capricious  defini- 
tions of  what  may  constitute  main  points  or 
side  issues,  I  maintain  that  if  a  synod*were 
now  to  be  held  among  you  you  would  be  as 
little  agreed  as  to  what  constitute  the  main 
points  of  religion  as  were  the  assembly  of 
Cormasse.  Emmanuel  Philibert,  Duke  of 
Savoy,  who  was  present,  said  of  this  assembly  : 
'They  have  convinced  me  that  the  Protes- 
tants are  agreed  among  themselves  in  no  one 
respect,  save  only  in  hatred  of  the  old  Church.' " 

Here  Beza  became  enraged,  and  broke  out 
in  coarse  and  offensive  vituperation  against 
the  saintly  Bishop.  He,  on  the  other  hand, 
continued  so  calm  that  Beza  became  ashamed 
of  his  excitement,  apologized,  and  asked  St. 
Francis  to  come  again,  not  having  anything 
further  to  say  at  that  time. 

On  another  occasion,  when  the  saint  came  to 
visit  him,  Beza  pressed  his  hand  with  emotion 
and  said :  "  I  make  it  a  daily  prayer  to  God 
that. if  I  am  not  in  the  right  way  He  should 
have  pity  on  me,  and  set  me  free  from  my 
errors."  Although  he  was  shaken  by  the 
touching  arguments  of  St.  Francis,  and  racked 
by  tortures  of  conscience,  Beza  had  not  the 
strength  of  will  to  burst  the  bonds  that  held 
him  in  so  tight  a  grip,  the  bonds  of  human 
respect  whieh  fastened  him  to  his  followers  and 
their  cause. 

The  visits  of  St.  Francis  having  aroused  the 
suspicions  of  the  Genevans,  they  set  a  closer 
watch  and  guard  on  Beza  ;  and,  some  years  af- 
ter, the  reformer  died  without  his  wish  of  see- 
ing once  more  the  holy  missionary  being 
gratified.  For  four  years,  St.  Francis  labored 
by  word  and  example  to  convert  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  neighborhood,  the  greater  num- 
ber of  whom  repaid  his  toil  by  seeking  a  return 
into  the  one,  true,  undivided  Church. 


Until  we  are  willing  to  believe  that  we  are 
probably  far  more  sinful  than  we  have  ever 
known,  or  suspected,  we  shall  make  no  great 
progress  in  self-knowledge. — Cardinal  Man- 
ning. 


A  Recent  Visit  to  Louise  Lateaii. 

We  find  the  following  account  of  a  recent 
visit  to  Louise  Lateau  in  a  late  issue  of  the 
Catholic  Times,  of  Liverpool.  It  affords  us  much 
gratification  to  reprint  it,  as  several  of  our 
readers  have  expressed  a  desire  to  be  informed^ 
of  the  present  condition  of  the  famous  stig- 
matica.  It  might  be  added  that  the  writer  is 
known  to  us. 

A  few  weeks  ago  it  was  the  privilege  of  the- 
writer  to  have  the  opportunity  of  visiting  Louise- 
Lateau,  the  humble  ecstatica  of  Bois  d'  Haine, 
lielgium.  There  may  be  a  considerable  number- 
of  very  well  informed  readers  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  the  wonders  that  occur  in  the- 
modest  cottage  of  Louise  Lateau,  but  owing  to 
the  want  of  any  popular  work  on  the  subject  the 
bulk  of  our  countrymen  are  totally  unaware  of 
those  marvels  of  grace  whieh  are  manifested  sO' 
close  to  our  own  doors.* 

The  first  question  one  expects  to  hear,  and  one- 
which  I  myself  have  put  to  those  who  had  seen 
Louise  Lateau,  will  be,  "Are  these  wonderful, 
manifestations  genuine  ?  Is  there  no  decep- 
tion ? "  From  the  learned  and  astute  gentlemen 
of  whom  I  inquired — men  who  had  seen  jug- 
glery in  all  its  forms  and  in  all  climes,  the  answer 
was  clear  and  emphatic.  It  was  their  opinion- 
that,  under  the  circumstances,  deception  was  im- 
possible. The  impartial  and  unbiased  spectator 
at  Bois  d'Haine  is  not  annoyed  with  fears  or 
doubts  of  deception  or  imposture.  There  is  so 
much  unaffected  simplicity  and  candor  about  Boi&- 
d'Haine  and  its  occupants  that  the  idea  of  double- 
dealing  or  imposition  never  occurs  to  the  visitor  ;, 
he  simply  admires  the  wonders  that  Divine  Provi- 
dence so  generously  places  at  his  disposal  to- 
strengthen  his  faith  in  Him. 

Very  early  on  the  morning  of  Friday,  the  14th  of 
October,  I  arrived  at  Manage,  a  little  town  in  tho- 
province  of  Hainault,  between  Mons  and  Charleroi. 
Bois  d'Haine  is  about  two  miles  distance  from 
Manage.    On  ray  way  I  met  a  poor  working-man, 


*  This  is  a  mistake ;  there  are  several  popular- 
works  on  the  subject  of  Louise  Lateau  and  her  ecsta- 
sies. Rev.  George  Molloy,  the  author  of  a  learned 
work  entitled  "Geology  and  Revelation,"  has  pub- 
lished, in  pamphlet  fonn,  an  account  of  a  visit  which  he 
made  tp  Louise  Lateau.  "A  Visit  to  Bois  d'Haine, "" 
by  Miss  Frances  Howe — a  most  interesting  narrative — 
which  appeared  in  The  "Ave  Makia"  a  few  years 
ago,  was  afterwards  issued  in  book-form  by  Messrs. 
Kelly,  Piet,  &  Co.,  of  Baltimore.  The  issue  of  our 
little  magazine  for  Nov.  10th,  1877,  contained  a  long 
letter  from  good  Father  Adam,  of  Santa  Cruz,  Cal.„ 
who  had  lately  seen  the  ecstatica. — Ed. 
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of  whom  I  made  inquiries.  With  innate  polite- 
ness and  good  breeding  he  led  the  way  through 
some  by-paths  till  we  got  on  the  high  road,  whence 
he  pointed  out  the  cottage  of  Louise  Lateau,  and 
the  village  church  farther  on.  As  I  passed  the 
neat,  though  modest  and  even  poor  cottage,  I 
marvelled  how  God,  according  to  His  unfailing 
promise,  had  used  the  weak  and  lowly  to  con- 
found the  mighty  ones  of  the  earth.  A  six-o'clock 
Mass  was  said  in  the  village  church,  by  the 
venerable  Cure,  M.  Paul  Niels,  so  well  known  to 
all  visitors.  After  Mass,  tickets  being  given  to 
those  who  applied  to  see  Louise  Lateau,  prepara- 
tions were  made  to  carry  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
to  the  ecstatica.  The  function  of  torch-bearers  fell 
to  four  gentlemen  ;  the  first  was  a  Dutch  gentle- 
man ;  the  second,  a  merchant  from  Namur  ;  the 
third.  Brother  Sulpice,  formerly  Superior  of  St. 
Joseph's  College,  Dumfries  ;  and  the  fourth  was 
the  writer.  The  Blessed  Sacrament  was  borne 
by  a  cure  from  Namur,  assisted  by  M.  Niels.  As 
our  little  procession  marched  along,  headed  by  the 
sacristan,  bell  in  hand,  it  was  very  touching  to  an 
English  Catholic  to  see  how  the  peasants  and 
working  people  whom  we  met,  or  whose  houses 
we  passed,  reverently  paid  homage  to  our  Divine 
Lord.  After  eight  minutes'  walk,  having  crossed 
a  railway  line,  the  cottage  of  Louise  Lateau  is 
reached.  M.  Niels  at  once  proceeds  to  place  in 
Louise's  room  as  many  as  can  be  packed  into  it. 
The  less  fortunate  have  to  remain  in  the  ante- 
chamber, but  as  the  door  is  kept  open  they 
manage  to  see  pretty  well  all  that  takes  place. 

In  this  little  room,  remarkable  only  for  its 
simplicity  and  cleanliness,  lay  Louise  Lateau,  so 
singularly  favored  by  Heaven.  She  is  now  in  her 
thirty-first  year,  and  has  been  confined  to  bed  by 
her  sufi'erings  the  last  two  or  three  years.  She 
has  not  taken  any  food  or  drink  during  the  last 
ten  years  and  a  half,  nor  has  she  slept  any  during 
that  period.  Till  her  sufferings  compelled  her  to 
remain  in  bed,  she  took  an  active  part  in  all  the 
ordinary  household  work. 

Being  favorably  placed  for  observation,  I  watched 
with  a  lively  interest  the  scene  before  me.  The 
first  object  that  caught  the  eye  was  Louise,  her 
eyes  and  mouth  firmly  shut,  and  her  breast  heav- 
ing in  a  most  alarming  manner,  just  like  a  persoft 
in  agony.  After  the  usual  prayers,  the  priest  ap- 
proached with  the  Sacred  Host,  and  Louise  opened 
her  mouth  gently.  As  soon  as  the  Host  touched 
her  tongue  her  mouth  closed  suddenly,  and  all  signs 
of  breathing  or  consciousness  instantly  disappeared. 
She  was  now  in  ecstasy.  The  cure  removed  the 
white  cloth  which  covered  her  arms,  and  they 
were  now  seen  resting  on  the  coverlet,  the  blood 
flowing  from  the  stigmata  on  the  back  of  the 
hands.  Many  prayers  were  recited  aloud  by  the 
cure,  those  present  taking  part  in  them.  During 
this  time  all  who  were  anxious  to  carry  away  a 


souvenir  of  their  visit  touched  the  bleeding  hands 
with  religious  pictures  or  handkerchiefs,  which 
were  thus  stained  with  her  blood. 

It  may  be  well  to  remark  that  this  was  the 
704th  Friday  that  Louise  had  the  bleeding  stig- 
mata of  our  Lord,  as  had  the  seraphic  St.  Francis 
and  several  other  saints.  Louise's  stigmata  ap- 
pear like  blisters  which  increase  in  size  till  about 
midnight  on  Thursday,  then  they  burst  and  the 
bleeding  begins.  The  blood  continues  to  flow  all 
Friday  and  then  the  wounds  heal  of  themselves. 
Most  minute  details  as  to  the  character  of  these 
stigmata,  their  rupture,  etc.,  are  given  in  a  work 
by  Dr.  Lefebvre  which  has  been  translated  into 
English  by  Dr.  Northcote. 

Before  leaving  the  house,  another  glance  round 
tends  but  to  confirm  the  impression  made  by  the 
genuine  simplicity  and  modesty  of  the  good  peo- 
ple. Eosine,  Louise's  sister,  is  sitting  in  the  ante- 
chamber (the  principal  room  in  the  housfe),  sew- 
ing. Beside  her  are  two  sewing-machines,  one  of 
which  was  often  covered  with  the  blood  of  Louise, 
when,  by  way  of  trial  and  experiment,  she  was 
ordered  to  continue  her  work  on  Fridays.  Rosine,  . 
the  eldest  sister,  I  am  informed,  in  reply  to  my 
inquiry,  is  outworking  a  Ja  journee.  We  then  all 
leave  the  humble  abode  of  divine  favors,  to  return 
at  2  p.  m.  But  then  we  shall  see  the  ecstatica 
during  an  hour,  and  be  less  crowded,  as  no  ladies 
will  be  present. 

It  was  my  honor  and  privilege  to  share  the  hospi- 
tality of  the  good  Cure  of  Bois  d'Haine  all  that  day, 
and  thereby  the  opportunity  was  afforded  me  of 
noting  several  facts  hitherto  unpublished  and  not 
generally  known  concerning  Louise  Lateau.  .  .  . 

The  Cure  of  Namur,  who  had  carried  the  Holy 
Communion  to  Louise  that  morning,  told  me 
privately  that  he  could  not  say  that  he  had  giyen 
her  the  Holy  Communion.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
the  Sacred  Host  had  left  his  fingers  of  Itself  when 
he  was  about  to  place  It  on  her  tongue.  M.  Niels 
stated  that  she  had  30  or  40  ecstasies  each  day,  and 
it  was  his  own  private  opinion  that  during  these 
ecstasies  her  soul  was  united  to  God  and  her  body 
was  then  like  a  corpse,  soulless.  He  attributed  her 
sufferings,  in  good  part,  to  the  repugnance  the 
soul  felt  to  return  to  the  body.  It  is  a  noted  fact 
in  the  life  of  Louise  Lateau  that  she  suffers  very 
much  when  any  calamity  or  scandal  afflicts  the 
Church.  Many  wonderful  instances  of  this  are  re- 
lated in  her  life  by  Henry  Van  Looy.  showing 
that  the  seizure  of  Rome  in  1870,  the  atrocities  of 
the  Commune,  etc.,  were  faithfully  mirrored  in  the 
sufferings  of  this  holy  victim,  although  she  was, 
humanly  speaking,  completely  ignorant  of  these 
events. 

At  2  p.  m.  we  started  from  the  presbytery.  The 
good  cure  had  preceded  us.  In  deference  to  the 
oft-repeated  request  of  Louise  that  she  might  be 
freed  from  the  embarrassing  visits  of  numerous 
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persons  from  every  quarter  of  the  world,  the  Bishop 
has  ordered  that  visitors  shall  be  admitted  only 
after  the  ecstasy  is  begun,  and  leave  before  it 
s  over,  so  that  Louise  is  unconscious  that  she  is 
still  the. object  of  so  much  observation.  When  we 
arrived  at  the  cottage  our  number  had  increased  to 
about  fifteen.  There  were  six  or  seven  priests, 
.some  from  the  vicinity  and  some  from  a  distance. 
The  laymen  included  a  Doctor  from  Brussels  and 
two  French  gentlemen.  At  about  2.10  the  cure 
came  to  the  door  of  the  cottage,  invited  us  to  enter, 
and  arranged  us  in  the  little  room  in  the  most  ad- 
vantageous manner.  The  Doctor  was  seated  on  a 
low  chair  at  the  side  of  the  bed,  near  the  head,  so 
that  he  was  in  the  most  favorable  position  for  ob- 
servation. The  writer  was  placed  next  him,  and 
had  to  kneel  a  greater  part  of  the  time  to  give 
those  behind  him  an  opportunity  of  seeing.  "When 
we  entered  the  room  we  could  scarcely  repress  an 
exclamation  of  surprise.  There  was  Louise,  but  her 
eyes  were  now  very  wide  open.  Her  head  was 
slightly  turned  to  the  right,  and  her  eyes  seemed 
fixed  on  some  distant  object  in  the  direction  of  the 
remote  corner  of  the  ceiling.  Her  countenance 
bore  a  mixed  expression  of  pain  and  wonder,  as  if 
she  witnessed  something  awful  and  surprising. 

Some  of  the  ordinary  phenomena  were  then 
produced.  The  cure  invited  a  young  gentleman 
present  to  move  his  hand  before  Louise's  face — no 
result.  He  then  asked  a  priest  to  do  the  same,  and 
the  awe-struck  expression  gave  way  to  a  smile. 
Blessed  rosaries,  medals,  and,  above  all,  reliquaries, 
were  now  brought  near  the  ecstatica,  and  although 
often  wrapped  up  in  an  unrecognizable  way,  the 
blessed  objects  never  fail  to  make  Louise  smile 
and  extend  her  bleeding  hands  towards  the  holy 
object  until  she  touches  it.  I  carefully  noted  these 
surprising  effects,  and  can  describe  them  no  better 
than  by  comparing  the  effect  of  a  blessed  object 
on  Louise  to  the  effect  of  a  loadstone  on  a  piece  of 
iron.  When  the  blessed  object  was  withdrawn 
Louise  fell  back  on  the  bed  like  a  corpse.  Yet 
withal  the  eyes  were  never  removed  from  the  one 
spot.  The  priests  present  recited  Vespers  and 
€omplin,  and  during  all  the  time  the  smile,  the 
raising  up  of  the  hands,  showed  how  the  prayers 
of  the  Church  had  the  same  wonderful  electrical 
effect  on  the  ecstatica  as  the  blessed  objects.  All 
prayers  produce  visible  effects  on  her,  and  many 
have  been  the  trials  in  all  languages,  from  that  of 
the  North  American  Indian  to  that  of  the  Maori, 
but  the  poor  illiterate  girl  is  never  deceived.  Her 
smiles  challenge  the  prayers  even  when  mixed  up 
in  secular  discourses.  During  the  recital  of  the 
Divine  Office  the  Doctor  was  not  idle.  He  examined 
closely  the  bleeding  wounds  on  the  back  of  her 
hands,  and  also  the  wounds  on  the  palms,  which 
likewise  bled  a  little.  He  felt  her  pulse  also  sev- 
eral times,  and  invited  me  to  remark  how  cold  her 
hands  were  :  they  were  indeed   as  icy  cold  as  if 


they  belonged  to  a  corpse.  During  the  Magnificat^ 
in  which  by  the  raising  of  her  hands  and  the  smile 
on  her  countenance  she  seemed  most  sensitive  to 
what  was  going  on,  the  Doctor  pinched  one  of  her 
fingers  with  all  his  might,  but,  of  course,  Louise 
did  not  feel  it.  Dr.  Lefebvre  in  his  work  describes 
a  multitude  of  experiments  which  he  made  during 
the  ecstasies,  but  all  to  no  purpose,  as  Louise's  body 
is  completely  insensible.  Later  on  the  Doctor 
caused  some  surprise  by  presenting  to  Louise  his 
purse,  on  which  was  printed  in  large  gilt  letters, 
porte-monnaie.  What  was  still  more  surprising, 
Louise  smiled  and  put  up  her  hands  to  touch  it. 
Every  one  was  eager  to  know  what  was  the  cause 
of  this  unlooked-for  phenomenon,  and  M.  Niels 
asked  him  if  he  had  any  blessed  object  in  his  purse. 
The  Doctor  then  opened  it,  and  from  the  midst  of 
his  money  produced  two  little  medals.  The  cure 
of  a  neighboring  parish  caused  a  large  object,  cov- 
ered with  a  white  cloth,  to  be  brought  in.  Judg- 
ing at  first  from  its  shape  and  size,  1  took  it  to  be 
a  sugar  loaf,  but  when  held  near  Louise  she  ex- 
pressed extraordinary  symptoms  of  pleasure  and 
joy,  and  sat  upright  in  order  to  touch  it.  The 
cure  then  informed  us  that  it  was  the  statue  of 
his  Lady-Chapel,  to  which,  in  her  early  days, 
Louise  had  great  devotion.  When  this  covered- 
up  statue  was  removed,  Louise  fell  back  like  a 
dead  body,  and  her  countenance  instantly  re- 
assumed  its  expression  of  soitow.  Many  have 
been  the  experiments  to  show  with  what  delicacy 
the  ecstatica  recognizes  the  blessings  and  prayers 
of  the  Church.  One  of  the  commonest  is  to  pre- 
sent a  medal  or  rosary  which  has  never  been 
blessed — Louise  is  insensible  to  its  presence.  If 
it  be  now  taken  away,  blessed  privately,  and  then 
presented,  she  smiles  and  seeks  to  touch  it. 

As  has  been  already  stated,  medical  men  have 
entirely  failed,  with  all  the  means  at  their  com- 
mand, to  restore  Louise  to  consciousness  during 
her  ecstasy,  but  the  merest  word  or  sign  from  her 
spiritual  superiors — that  is,  the  Bishop  or  the  Cur^, 
— never  fails  to  cause  the  ecstasy  to  cease.  What  is 
strangest  is  that  this  authority  can  be  exercised 
from  any  distance  and  can  be  delegated  to  any  per- 
son. Wonderful  instances  of  this  marvellous  obe- 
dience to  legitimate  authority— no  matter  by 
whom  exercised — can  be  seen  in  all  the  works  that 
have  been  published  about  her.  However,  this 
recall  to  consiousness  is  seldom  practiced  now,  as 
it  causes  her  to  suffer,  and  she  has  already  passed 
through  years  of  trials  and  experiments  in  the 
hands  of  eminent  learned  men. 

Suddenly,  and  without  any  premonitory  sign, 
Louise  stretches  out  both  arms  in  the  form  of  a 
cross.  Her  head  turns  considerably  to  the  left, 
but  she  still  keeps  her  eyes  fixed  in  the  same 
direction  as  before.  Her  mouth  half  opens,  and 
her  whole  countenance  expresses  the  most  intense 
horror,   fright,  and  consternation.     During  her 
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ecstasy  she  has  been  following  the  Passion,  and  she 
now  sees  our  Lord  expire  on  the  Cross.  "It  is 
three  o'clock  !  leave  the  room  ! "  exclaims  M. 
Niels  ;  all  obey,  for  in  a  few  minutes  Louise  shall 
have  regained  her  consciousness.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  this  phase  of  ecstasy  has  occurred  ex- 
actly at  three  o'clock  every  Friday  from  the 
very  beginning. 

Amongst  those  who  had  witnessed  these  conso- 
ling and  faith-strengthening  phenomena  there  was 
but  one  opinion  concerning  the  consummate  virtue 
and  holiness  of  Louise  Lateau  ;  and  when  one  is 
acquainted  with  the  holy  and  self-sacrificing  life 
of  the  "  good  Louise .'  it  is  not  possible  to  look 
upon  her  otherwise  than  as  a  saint. 


Catholic  Notes. 


The  proprietors  of  The  Pilot  are  paying  an- 
other dividend  of  ten  per  cent,  to  the  depositors 
who,  a  few  years  ago,  lost  their  money  by  the  fail- 
ure of  Mr.  Donahoe's  Bank. 


Messrs.  Lynch,  Cole,  &  Meehan,  of  New  York, 
have  our  thanks  for  an  excellent  lithograph  of 
Archbishop  McHale.  We  believe  it  is  a  faithful 
likeness  of  the  famous  prelate. 


The  Nun  of  Kenmare  proposes  founding  a 
convent  at  Knock,  and  publishes  a  letter  from 
the  late  Archbishop  McHale,  in  which,  while 
granting  the  desired  permission,  he  says  :  "  AVe 
would,  moreover,  have  it  distinctly  understood 
that  in  thus  acceding  to  your  request  it  is  by  no 
means  to  be  inferred  that  we  sanction  or  approve 
of  alleged  apparitions  or  miracles  said  to  have 
occurred  at  Knock.  As  at  present  disposed,  we 
neither  approve  nor  disapprove  of  such." 


The  new  bells  for  the  Cathedral  at  Green  Bay, 
Wis.,  have  arrived  in  that  city.  The  largest,  named 
"  St.  Paul,"  weighs  3,774  pounds  ;  the  second  "  St. 
Augustine,"  1,792  pounds  ;  tne  third,  "  St.  Boni- 
face," 962  pounds  ;  the  fourth,  "  St.  Mary,"  435 
pounds  ;  and  they  represent,  without  hangings,  a 
total  weight  of  6,963  pounds. 


A  correspondent,  who  has  lived  in  China  writes 
to  the  London  Echo  that  the  Roman  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries alone  are  looked  upon,  and  with  reason, 
by  the  Chinese  as  disinterested  and  sincere.  "  The 
Protestant  missionaries  from  England  and  Amer- 
ica are  generally  married,  with  large  families ;  they 
frequently  inhabit  well-built  European  houses  in 
the  best  positions  at  the  various  foreign  settle- 
ments, and  they  are  usually  in  receipt  of  some  hun- 
dreds of  pounds  per  annum  from  the  societies  who 
send  them  out.     The  Catholics,  on  the  contrary, 


are  single,  self-denying  men,  sent  forth  by  their 
Church  with  no  money  allowance  beyond  what  is 
necessary  to  support  life.  They  identify  them- 
selves with  the  people  of  the  country  by  adopting 
their  dress,  their  frugal  habits,  and  their  manners 
and  customs,  and  by  living  among  them.  They 
even  officiate  at  the  altar  with  the  pigtail  visible 
over  their  ecclesiastical  vestments.  The  pay  they 
receive  is  little  more  than  that  of  common  Coolies 
— from  five  to  seven  dollars  a  month,  equal  to 
from  seventeen  to  twenty-four  shillings.  Such  an 
amount  is,  of  course,  only  sufficient  to  buy  rice 
and  such  simple  food  as  the  natives  of  the  lowest 
classes  consume.  Some  of  their  Bishops  receive  as 
stipend  only  about  twice  as  much  as  the  priests." 
One,  personally  known  to  the  correspondent,  spent 
upon  himself  about  half  such  income,  and  divided 
the  remainder  among  his  poor. 


We  are  obliged,  on  account  of  the  crowded  state 
of  our  columns  this  week,  to  omit  the  Youth's 
Department.  We  shall  devote  extra  space  to  it^ 
however,  in  our  next  issue. 


A  Provincial  Council  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Cin- 
cinnati will  be  held  in  March.  The  different 
Bishops  have  issued  circulars  appointing  a  day  of 
fasting,  and  calling  on  their  respective  flocks  to 
pray  for  the  guidance  and  assistance  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  

His  Emminence  Cardinal  Simeoni,  under  date 
of  Dec.  25th,  1881,  acknowledges  the  receipt  of 
7,959  francs,  Peter's  Pence,  from  the  diocese  of 
Fort  Wayne.  The  Holy  Father  directs  His  Em- 
inence to  express  his  pleasure  at  seeing  the  liber- 
ality of  the  faithful  increase,  and  bestows  His 
Apostolic  Benediction  on  all  the  contributors. 


The  contents  and  title-page  of  our  previous 
volume  are  forwardfed  with  this  week's  issue  of 
The  "Ave  Maria,"  to  all  who  have  ordered  them. 
They  are  supplied  free  of  charge. 


The  Abbe  Bossuet,  great  grand-nephew  of  the- 
celebrated  Bishop  of  Meaux,  is  about  to  celebrate 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  ordination,  on  which 
occasion  it  is  expected  that  the  Cardinal- Arch- 
bishop of  Paris  will  preside. 


The  Canton  of  Fribourg,  Switzerland,  cele- 
brated in  grand  style  the  fourth  centenary  of  its 
entrance  into  the  Helvetian  Confederation.  All 
the  authorities  assisted  in  a  body  at  the  pontifical 
service  celebrated  in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Nicholas. 
The  sermon  on  the  occasion  recalled  the  provi- 
dential intervention  of  the  Blessed  Nicholas  von 
der  Fliie  in  the  diet  of  Stanz.  The  people  were 
called  upon  to  thank  Divine  Providence  for  hav- 
ing so  visibly  preserved  the  Catholic  faith  in  that 
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Canton,  and  for  having  raised  up  such  apostles; 
as  the  hermit  of  Rauft  and  the  Blessed  Father 
Canisius. 

The  Czar,  it  is  said,  has  pardoned  the  Polish 
Bishops  exiled  in  1864. 


Marcos  Molka  Maman,  a  young  Israelite,  was 
lately  received  into  the  Church  in  Spain.  He  was 
born  in  Tangier,  and  early  showed  a  fondne^ss  for 
Catholic  books  ;  this  brought  on  him  such  severe 
treatment  from  his  father,  a  rabbi,  that  he  was 
obliged  at  last  to  leave  his  home.  He  went  to 
Spain,  where  he  had  the  happiness  of  entering  the 
true  Fold.  

Mr.  Dennis  Florence  McCarthy,  of  Dublin,  has 
had  the  honor  of.  receiving  from  the  Spanish 
Royal  Academy  a  medal  struck  in  commemora- 
tion of  Calderori's  bi-centenary,  in  appreciation  of 
his  translations  of  the  poet.  Mr.  McCarthy  had 
been  elected  last  year  a  corresponding  member  of 
the  Academy.  

A  life  has  just  appeared  in  Paris  of  the  late 
Monseigneur  de  Segur. 


His  Eminence  Cardinal  Manning,  who,  it  would 
seem,  has  a  rule  of  life  never  to  miss  a  chance  of 
doing  an  act  of  charity,  has  associated  himself  with 
a  movement  in  England  for  the  relief  ,of  the 
homeless  Jewish  families  in  Russia  and  to  facilitate 
their  emigration. 


The  foreign  religions  press  chronicles  the  gen- 
erosity of  an  anonymous  person  who  has  made  the 
Catholic  University  of  Lille  a  donation  of  100,000 
francs  ($20,000)  for  the  foundation  of  a  new  pro- 
fessorship in  the  School  of  Medicine  in  that  Uni- 
versity. In  honor  of  the  late  canonization  the  new 
professorship  has  been  named  the  Chair  of  St. 
Benedict  Labre. 

Anna  DriscoU,  pretty,  and  highly-educated,  and  of  a 
first-class  family  in  Jeffersonville,  just  across  the  river 
from  Louisville,  has  created  a  flutter  in  the  town  by 
expressing  her  determination  to  enter  a  convent.  It  is 
the  old  story. — A^  Y.  Sun. 

What  "  old  story  "  ?  Will  non-Catholics  never 
learn  that  all  nuns  have  not  been  "crossed  in 
love  "  ?  It  is  impossible  for  them  to  understand 
the  motive  which  prompts  a  young  girl  to  leave 
father,  mother,  the  charmed  circle  that  makes 
home,  and,  forsaking  the  hopes  which  others  find 
so  dear,  to  enter  a  convent.  Protestantism  looks 
earthward  ;  at  best  it  sees  in  the  clouds  only  imi- 
tations of  earthly  things.  A  vocation  for  the 
religious  life  is  beyond  the  belief  or  understand- 
ing of  its  followers. — Freeman's  Journal. 


"We  called  the  editor  of  the  Catholic  Telef/rajjh 
versatile,  but  the  compositor  made  him  out  renerahJc. 
We  accept  the  amendment  in  the  sense  that  he  is  worthy 


of  cill  respect  for  hi§  wtues  and  accomplishments. ' ' — 
Catholic  Mirror. 

This  is  as  creditable  to  Mr.  Reilly  as  it  is  com- 
plimentary to  Mr.  Garland. 


Ara  MuUiscihus,  Sehedae  de  Islandia,  Cap.  II, 
sums  up  the  number  of  Irish  Saints  known  to  have 
settled  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  as  follows : 
150  in  Germany,  of  whom  36  were  martyrs  ;  45  in 
Gaul,  of  whom  6  were  martyred  ;  30  in  Belgium  ; 
44  in  England  ;  13  in  Italy  ;  and  8  in  Norway  and 
Iceland,  all  of  whom  suffered  martyrdom.  They 
founded  13  monasteries  in  Scotland  ;  12  in  Eng- 
land ;  40  in  Gaul ;  9  in  Belgium  ;  6  in  Italy  ;  16 
in  Bavaria  ;  15  in  Switzerland,  besides  many  others 
in  various  parts  of  Germany. 


There  has  been  an.  unusual  demand  on  the  in- 
itial number  of  our  present  volume,  containing 
the  admirable  Pastoral  of  the  eminent  Bishop  of 
Angers  on  the  subject  of  the  recent  canonizations, 
which  we  took  the  liberty  to  entitle  "  The  Glorifi- 
cation of  Virtue.'"  It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that 
so  many  of  our  readers  were  highly  pleased  with 
it.  We  agree  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  things  that 
has  ever  appeared  in  The  "Ave  Maria."  For 
the  excellent  translation  we  are  indebted  to  our 
accomplished  and  obliging  confrere,  Rev.  Father 
Toohey,  C.  S.  C,  Vice-President  of  the  University 
of  Notre  Dame. 


Rev.  Patrick  Cuddihy,  the  venerable  and  be- 
loved pastor  of  Milford,  Mass.,  lately  celebrated 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  ordination.  His 
hospitable  house  on  the  occasion  was  thronged 
with  friends  who  came  to  offer  their  congratula- 
tions. Three  Bishops  and  more  than  a  hundred 
priests  were  among  the  number.  Solemn  High 
Mass  was  offered  by  the  venerable  priest  him- 
self, at  which  a  feeling  and  appropriate  dis- 
course was  delivered  by  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  O'Reilly. 
Father  Cuddihy  represents  the  grand  old  school 
of  Irish  priests  of  the  early  part  of  the  century, 
men  who  were  famous  in  all  countries  for  learn- 
ing, piety,  and  patriotism.  May  this  grand  old 
priest  see  the  years  of  the  "Lion  of  the  Fold  of 
Judah,"  with  whom  he  was  a  zealous  co-laborer  in 
the  days  of  O'Connell ! 


Again  we  have  to  recommend  several  deceased 
priests  to  the  charitable  prayers  of  our  readers. 
The  Rev.  Father  Mare9hal  who  perished  in  the 
terrible  railway  accident  on  the  Hudson  River 
road  on  the  evening  of  the  13th  inst.  His  burned 
body  was  identified  by  a  breviary  found  near  by. 
He  was  on  his  way  to  take  up  his  old  ^office  as  chap- 
lain at  the  work-house,  alms-house,  and  female 

lunatic  asylum  on  Blackwell's  Island The  Rev. 

Frederick  Steffen,  who  died  of  smallpox  at  Roches- 
ter, Pa.,  on  the  30th  ult.    The  deceased  was  only 
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twenty-six  years  of  age,  but  his  brief  career  in 
the  priesthood  was  marked  with  more  than  or- 
dinary zeal  and  devotedness The  Rev.  Father 

Rice,  another  young  priest  who  departed  this  life 

at  Augusta,  Ga.,  on  the  23d  ult The  Rev.  Joseph 

Niedzulaki,  of  St.  Casimir's  Polish  Church,  Brook- 
lyn, who  breathed  his  last  in  that  city  on  New 
Year's  day The  Rev.  M.  J.  Mitchell,  of  the  dio- 
cese of  Pittsburgh  who  rested  in  peace  on  the 
morning  of  the  11th  inst.,  in  the  sixty-second  year 
of  his  age.    He  had   been  a  priest  thirty-eight 

years The  Rev.  J.  J.  Gallagher,  of  the  diocese 

of  Erie,  deceased  on  the  28th  ult.  Coming  to  this 
country  at  a  time  when  priests  were  few,  he  per- 
formed herculean  labors  and  endured  hardships 
and  trials  which  are  known  only  to  God.  During 
the  last  few  years  of  his  long  life  he  became  al- 
most helpless,  and  was  obliged  to.  retire  from  ac- 
tive duty.  He  expressed  a  desire  to  be  laid  to  rest 
near  the  church  in  which  he  officiated,  hoping 
that  his  grave  might  be  a  reminder  to  his  people 

to  ■  pray  for  the  repose  of  his  soul The   Rev. 

James  McPhelemy,  who  met  a  sudden  death  at  his 
home  in  Bradford,  Pa.,  on  the  Feast  of  the  Epiph- 
any. He  had  been  in  ill  health  for  a  number  of 
years.  Father  McPhelemy  was  a  young  priest  of 
much  promise,  and  had  many  warm  friends,  among 
whom  the  announcement  of  his  death  caused 
sincere  grief. 
May  they  rest  in  peace  ! 

The  Catholic  Duchess  of  Norfolk  is  the  equal  of 
all  that  is  good  with  her  husband.  Some  time  ago 
a  poor  little  street-sweeper  was  run  over.  The 
Duchess  was  passing  in  her  carriage,  and  saw  what 
happened.  In  an  instant  she  jumped  out,  and,  lift- 
ing the  wounded  waif,  all  muddy  and  dirty  as  he 
was,  had  him  brought  to  her  carriage,  and  carried 
him  on  her  knees  to  the  Children's  Hospital. 

Very  Rev.  Fathers  William  Quinn  and  Thomas 
S.  Preston,  Vicars-General  of  the  archdiocese  of 
New  York,  have  been  raised  to  the  dignity  of  do- 
mestic prelates  of  the  Papal  household. 


The  Anglican  Bishop  Thorald,  in  a  recent 
charge  to  his  clergy  after  describing  "  the  magnifi- 
cent claims,  consummate  organization,  sonorous 
authority,  and  grand  traditions  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,"  said :  ''  Do  not  despise  her,  for  nothing 
serves  her  purpose  so  well.  Do  not  mouth  at  her  ; 
she  is  worth  all  the  reasoning  we  can  find.  Sin- 
gle souls,  and  beautiful,  still  go  out  from  us  to 
her  and  seldom  come  back.  Exaggeration  and 
ignorance,  a  spurious  liberalism,  and  a  petulant 
bigotry  equally  play  her  game  and  fill  her  ranks." 


Eight  Bishops  and  a  large  number  of  priests 
were  in  attendance  at  the  consecration  of  Rt.  Rev. 
Bishop  Northrop,  which  took  place  in  the  Cathe- 


dral, Baltimore,  on  the  8th  inst.,  Archbishop  Gib- 
bons officiating.  The  sermon  was  preached  by 
Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Keane,  the  eloquent  Bishop  of  Rich- 
mond. 

Rev.  Father  De  Bruycker,  the  zealous  pastor  of 
Willimantic,  Conn.,  celebrated  the  silver  jubilee 
of  his  ordination  on  the  20th  ult.  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop 
McQuaid  and  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  of  Hartford 
were  present  to  express  both  their  high  regard  for 
Father  De  Bruycker  and  their  recognition  of  the 
work  he  has  accomplished.  Amongst  all  classes  of 
his  town  the  pastor  of  Willimantic  is  loved ; 
among  Catholics,  for  the  priestly  virtues  of  which 
his  life  is  a  witness  ;  among  non-Catholics,  through 
a  recognition  of  the  same  qualities,  not  indeed 
accompanied  by  a  knowledge,  or  perhaps  even  a 
suspicion  of  the  origin  to  which  Catholics  attribute 
them,  but  in  its  own  way  quite  as  thorough  and 
sincere.  

The  Rev.  Father  Clark,  S.  J.,  who  has  succeeded 
Father  Coleridge,  S.  J.,  in  the  editorship  of  The 
Month,  was  formerly  a  resident  tutor  at  St.  John's, 
Oxford.  It  is  announced  that  there  will  be  no 
change  regarding  The  Messenger  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  which  has  been  edited  by  Father  Coleridge 
since  the  lamented  death  of  Father  Maher. 


New  Publications. 


A  Sure  Way  to  a  Happy  Marriage  :  A  Book  of 
Instructions  for  those  Betrothed  and  for  the  Man-ied. 
From  the  German  of  Rev.  Conrad  Sickinger,  by  Rev. 
Edward  Ignatius  Taylor,  of  St.  Peter's  Pro-Cathedral, 
Wilmington,  Del.  New  York,  Cincinnati,  and  St. 
Louis :  Benziger  Bros.,  Printers  to  the  Holy  Apos- 
toHc  See.    Price  75  cents. 

This  little  work  will  prove  a  boon  to  all  Cath- 
olic young  men  and  women  proposing  to  enter 
the  married  state,  and  who  desire  to  do  so  in  all 
those  holy  dispositions  which  so  great  a  Sacrament 
demands.  It  treats,  first,  of  the  state  of  virgin- 
ity, in  seven  chapters  ;  then,  of  the  state  of  be- 
trothal, in  thirteen  chapters  ;  and  of  the  married 
state,  in  ten  chapters.  It  is  practical  and  plain  in 
all  its  parts,  and  deserves  a  place  in  the  select  li- 
brary of  «very  Catholic  family. 

The  Youth's  Cabinet,  a  new  illustrated  Cath- 
olic monthly  for  young  folks,  of  which  we  made  an 
announcement  some  weeks  ago,  has  appeared  with 
the  new  year.  We  are-  glad  to  say  that  the  first 
number  more  than  realizes  our  expectations.  The 
reading  matter  is  varied,  and  seems  to  be  just  what 
would  delight  younger  readers.  The  illustrations, 
of  which  there  are  quite  a  number,  are  bright 
and  appropriate.  Another  good  feature  is  the 
large,  clear  type.  The  Cabinet  comprises  32  double- 
column  pages.  It  is  published  by  Mr.  P.  O'Shea, 
45  Warren  Street,  New  York. 
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Confraternity  of  the  Ini maculate  Con- 
ception (or  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes). 

*  We  fly  to  thy  patronage,  0  Holy  Mother  of  God  !  " 

Report    for     the    Week    Ending    Wednesday, 
January  11th,  1882. 

The  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
fraternity are  earnestly  requested  in  favor  of  the 
following  petitions :  Conversion  to  the  Faitfe  for 
58  persons, — return  to  the  Faith  foi'  4  families, 
—change  of  life  for  17  persons, — spiritual  and 
temporal  favors  for  22  persons  and  9  families, — re- 
covery of  health  for  27  persons  and  6  families  ;  of 
mind  for  9  persons, — employment  for  6  persons, — 
grace  of  a  happy  death  for  4  persons, — temporal 
necessities  for  4  families, — peace  and  concord  for 
2  families  and  2  congregations,— success  of  vari- 
ous undertakings  for  6  persons  and  1  family,  and 
of  2  schools,— special  graces  for  15  persons.  Also 
67  particular  intentions,  and  a  number  of  thanks- 
givings for  favors  received. 

FAVORS    OBTAINED. 

A  wonderful  cure  is  related  in  the  Annals  of 
Lourdes,  on  the  occasion  of  the  late  pilgrimage  of 
Nantes,  in  the  person  of  Madame  Fromont,  a  lady 
of  St.  Sebastian's-l^s-Nantes,  France.  Her  father 
had  been  afflicted  with  a  terrible  cancer  in  the 
face,  which  after  months  of  suffering  brought  him 
to  the  grave.  Thirteen  years  ago  a  small  tumor 
appeared  upon  the  lower  lip  of  Madame  Fromont, 
precisely  where  the  cancer  first  showed  itself  upon 
her  father's.  "  I  shall  die  like  my  father,"  she  sor^ 
rowfully  exclaimed.  Her  friends  tried  to  console 
her.  But  the  malady  made  such  rapid  progress 
that  an  operation  was  deemed  necessary.  It  was 
apparently  successful,  and  she  seemed  perfectly 
cured.  But  during  the  month  of  June  last,  the 
sore  reappeared,  this  time  on  the  right  side  of 
the  lip  on  which  the  operation  had  been  per- 
formed. A  large,  black,  fetid  sore  covered  the 
whole  lip.  The  poor  sufferer  could  with  diffi- 
culty partake  but  of  liquid  nourishment ;  for  the 
least  touch  caused  the  most  intense  pain.  Two 
distinguished  physicians  cauterized  the  sore  with- 
out success,  and  declared  that  a  second  operation 
was  urgent.  Madame  Fromont,  however,  said  : 
"Let  us  wait."  She  thought  of  Our  Lady  of 
Lourdes,  and  prayed  and  wept.  Her  sister  said  to 
her: 

"  Jeanne,  something,  I  see,  troubles  you  :  what 
is  it?" 

"Yes,  there  is  a  pilgrimage  about  to  start  for 
Lourdes,  would  that  T  could  go.  But,  alas  !  I  can 
scarcely  procure  food  for  my  children."  Her  sister 
arose  and  left  the  room,  but  soon  returned  and 
placed  in  her  hands  a  small  sum  of  money.  "  I 
was  keeping  it  for  my  own  pilgrimage  ;  but  you 
are  suffering — go  in  my  place  ;  I  shall  pray  for 
you  here." 


Thanks  to  the  ckarity  of  some  pious  pilgrims 
both  were  enabled  to  go,  together.  After  a  painful 
journey,  they  arrived  at  Lourdes.  Madame  Fro- 
mont received  Holy  Communion  in  the  Basilica, 
and  after  her  thanksgiving  proceeded  to  the  Grotto. 
There  she  prayed  for  a  long  time,  and  suffered  much. 
At  length  she  entered  the  piscina,  accompanied  by 
her  sister  and  another  person.  She  bathed  her 
breast  and  head,  especially  the  lips  and  mouth,  and 
drank  a  little  of  the  water.  She  felt  a  sensation  in 
the  afflicted  part  as  if  her  lip  was  being  tore  off. 
Suddenly  the  large  scale  which  covered  the  sore 
falls  to  the  ground.  "  I  am  cured  ! "  she  exclaims. 
It  was  true,  all  trace  of  the  sore  had  disappeared 
— no  pain,  the  lip  moves  freely,  without  the  least 
difficulty.  It  appears  so  light  that,  from  time  to 
time,  she  places  her  hand  upon  the  lip  as  if  to  as- 
certain that  it  is  there. 

On  her  return  home  with  the  other  pilgrims,  a 
Magnificat  was  sung  in  the  church,  with  a  triple 
invocation  to  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes,  and  a  Mass  ot 
thanksgiving  was  announced  for  the  following 
day.  Several  physicians  testified  that  her  recovery 
was  complete,  that  nothing  remains  to  show  that 
her  lip  had  ever  been  affected.  She  now  performs 
all  her  duties  with  the  greatest  ease.  She  is  ever 
grateful  to  our  Blessed  Mother,  and  receives  her 
numerous  visitors  with  marked  simplicity. 

OBITUARY. 

The  following  deceased  persons  are  recom- 
mended to  the  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
fraternity :  Mrs.  Margaret  Travers,  Trenton, 
N".  J.,  who  departed  this  life  on  the  16th  of  Dec. 
Mr.  John  H.  G.  de  Potestad,  who  piously  died 
in  the  Spanish  service  Aug.  13th,  1881.  Mr.  and 
Miss  Margaret  Barrett  and  Mr.  Michael  Sulli- 
van, Clarksville,  Tenn.  Mr.  Jean  Baptist  Dor- 
BEssoN,  who  died  Dec.  13th,  and  Mr.  Honore  God- 
bert,  who  died  Dec.  13th, — both  of  Paris,  France, 
Mrs.  McKiernan,  Paterson  N.  J.,  who  departed 
this  life  Aug.  12th.  Mary  Storm,  Altoona,  Pa., 
who  slept  in  the  Lord  some  time  ago.  Mrs.  McCau- 
LEY,  New  Haven,  Ky.,  who  went  to  her  reward 
Nov.  26th.  Miss  Rose  Malone,  Newry,  Pa.,  who 
breathed  her  last  some  weeks  ago.  Mrs.  Mary 
Hynes,  Newry,  Pa.,  who  departed  this  life  Dec. 
25th.  Mrs.  Catharine  Quinlan,  Hartland,  111., 
who  passed  quietly  away  Oct. 14th.  Mr.  O'Brien, 
Lansingburgh,  who  lately  died  an  edifying  death. 
Catharine  Carroll,  Cascade,  Iowa,  who  slept  in 
death  Dec.  28th.  Miss  Margaret  Maguire,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  who  was  summoned  from  this  life  a 
few  weeks  ago.  Michael  McFadden,  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  who  merited  an  eternal  recompense  Jan.  3d. 
Miss  Mary  Moran,  who  was  called  to  immortal 
life  Nov.  12th,  and  John  Moran,  Dec.  19th, both 
of  Marengo,  Iowa.  And  others  whose  names  have 
not  been  given. 

they  rest  in  peace.    Amen. 

A.  Granger,  C.  S.  C, 

Director  of  the  Confraternity, 
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Unto  the  End. 
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E  patient  and  wait 
In  every  strait. 
God's  mercy  is  certain,  and  never  too  late. 
Forget  not  in  fear 
That  One  lingers  near 
To  help  and  protect  you, — 

Be  patient  and  wait ! 

Be  hopeful  and  pray 

Through  the  dreariest  day, 
For  sometime  or  other  the  shades  soft  and  gray 

Of  death's  eve  will  come, 

And  then  in  God's  Home 
You'll  find  rest  forever. — 

Be  hopeful  and  pray  ! 

Be  faithful  and  true 

To  Him  who  for  you 
Does  all  that  a  kind  loving  Father  can  do  ; 

Lo,  He  is  your  Friend, — 

Then  unto  the  end 
To  One  who  so  loves  you 

Be  faithful  and  true  ! 


Time  is  precious,  but  people  do  not  under- 
stand its  value  ;  they  will  know  it  when  they 
have  no  longer  a  chance  to  use  it.  Our  friends 
ask  it  of  us  as  if  it  were  worthless,  and  we  give 
it  in  like  manner.  Often  it  is  a  burden  to  us  ; 
we  know  not  what  to  do  with  it,  and  we  feel 
embarrassed  by  it.  A  day  will  come  when  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  will  seem  to  us  more  pre- 
cious and  more  desirable  than  all  the  fortunes 
of  the  world. — Fenelon. 

Theke  is  hardly  a  person  in  any  position  of 
life  so  occupied  that  he  does  not  daily  lose  two 
hours  of  his  time  ;  that  counts  up  at  the  end 
of  a  long  life.  What  an  immense  loss  there 
is  in  the  world  of  a  thing  so  precious,  and  of 
which  people  complain  that  they  have  not 
enough  \—La  Bruuere. 


Better  than  Gold. 


BY   NUGENT  ROBINSON. 


(Conclusion.) 
|HE  pincic  was  got  up  in  the  good  old 
fashion  by  Mrs.  Taafe,  assisted  by  Pa- 
tience, for  Anna  was  in  favor  of  ordering 
a  dinner  at  Breslin's,  at  Bray,  and  instead  of 
enjoying  an  alfresco  meal  beneath  the  won- 
drous old  -elms  in  the  Dargle,  to  dine  in  a 
fashionable  hotel,  at  the  ultra-fashionable 
hour  of  eight  o'clock.  A  Limerick  ham  was 
boiled,  and  a  pair  of  fowls  were  roasted — a 
fore-quarter  of  lamb  was  also  roasted — then 
came  a  red-currant  pie  and  custards,  made  by 
the  dainty  white  hands  of  the  younger  Miss 
Taafe. 

"  We'll  get  the  w^oman  at  the  lodge  to  boil 
the  potatoes  for  us,"  suggested  Mrs.  Taafe. 

It  was  on  a  glorious  summer  morning  that 
a  carriage  and  pair,  and  an  outside  car,  pulled 
up  opposite  the  Taafes'  residence.  Miss  Mait- 
land  arrived  in  her  brougham,  and  a  Mr.  Cop- 
pinger,  a  very  nice  young  fellow  in  the  Con- 
stabulary, a  good  friend  of  Myles's,  came  to 
breakfast.  By  ten  o'clock  the  hampers  had 
been  safely  corded  to  the  back  of  the  carriage, 
and  the  various  parcels,  the  inevitable  out- 
come of  a  projected  picnic,  stowed  away.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Taafe,  Anna,  and  Mr.  Coppinger 
rode  in  the  carriage,  while  Patience  and  Miss 
Maitland  occupied  one  and  Rody  and  Lukp 
the  other  side  of  the  jaunting-car. 

The  road  la}^  through  Milltown  and  Dun- 
drum,  the  Three  Rock  Mountain  frowning 
down  upon  them.  As  they  got  clear  of  the 
environs  of  the  city  and  ascended  the  rising 
ground  near  Stepaside,  Dublin  Bay  revealed 
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itself  dotted  with  white  sails— mere  specks 
— aud  Howth  Hill,  and  the  Pigeon  House, 
and  Irishtown, — a  perfect  panorama,  while  be- 
neath was  the  richly-wooded  country  stretch- 
ing away  to  Dalkey  and  Killiney.  Pres- 
ently they  neared  the  Scalp,  that  wondrous 
cut  in  the  bare  granite  mountain,  and  spun 
into  the  picturesque  village  of  Enniskerry, 
where  they  found  Myles  Taafe  awaiting  them. 

"Let  us  walk  up  the  hill  to  Powerscourt 
gate,"  he  suggested.  "I  can  bring  you 
through  the  gardens,  and  then  we  can  cross  out 
to  the  Dargle  by  the  Tinnehinch  gate,  and  see 
Tinnehinch,  formerly  the  seat  of  the  great 
Henry  Grattan." 

His  suggestion  was  adopted  save  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Taafe,  who  stoutly  refused  to  leave 
their  vantage  ground  in  the  carriage. 

The  party  broke  up  into  twos  now — Rody 
and  Julia  leading,  followed  by  Luke  and  Pa- 
tience, with  Myles,  Anna  and  Joe  Cpppinger 
in  the  rear.  Up  the  steep  hill  they  climbed, 
beneath  elms  that  saw  the  men  of  Wicklow 
shoulder  their  pikes  in  '98,  till  they  reached 
the  gate  of  Powerscourt  domain,  through 
which  Miles,  by  virtue  of  his  position  as  an 
officer  of  the  Constabulary,  passedl:hem.  The 
avenue  to  the  house,  lined  by  gigantic  bushes 
and  running  along  the  crest  of  a  hill,  afforded 
some  beautiful  glimpses  of  the  unrivalled  Wick- 
low scenery.  Winding  like  a  white  thread  was 
the  road  up  the  side  of  the  Great  Sugar  Loaf. 
Beyond,  in  purple  haze,  stood  the  lordly 
Djouce,  and  in  the  dreamy  distance  the  hills 
that  surrounded  sweet,  sad  Glendalough.  Im- 
mediately beneath  lay  Bushy  Park,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  ill-fated  Judge  Keogh,  while  to 
the  right  towered  the  steep  mountain  over 
which,  like  a  snowy  tape,  fell  Powerscourt 
waterfall. 

*'  Oh,  it  is  a  lovely  scene  !"  cried  Julia,  aud, 
clasping  Patience  around  the  waist,  the  two 
girls  stood  in  speechless  ecstasy  gazing  at  the 
loveliness  unfolded  by  the  hand  of  nature. 

"Wait  till  you  see  the  Dargle  I"  cried 
Miles  ;  '"there  is  nothing  like  it  in  the  world. 
But  now  let  us  push  on." 

Wandering  through  the  gardens,  rich  in 
the  vivid  (-oloring  of  ribbon-borders  and  the 
glow  of  the  rarest  and  most  beautiful  flowers, 
tended  with  scrupulous  care  by  a  corps  of 
Scotch  gardeners,  tKey  turned  to  the  left  and 
strolled  through  the  woods  till  they  arrived  at 
the  gilded  gate  on  the  road  opposite  the  do- 


main of  Tinnehinch,  the  gift  of  a  grateful 
people  to  one  of  Ireland's  most  cherished  sons, 
Henry  Grattan. 

Miles  sent  in  his  card,  and  Lady  Laura 
Grattan,  who  was  then  staying  at  Tinnehinch, 
received  them  most  courteously,  acting  as 
cicerone,  and  showing  them  the  nooks  and 
corners  in  the  woods  where  the  great  orator 
loved  to  seclude  himself  while  preparing  one 
of  those  marvellous  speeches  which  stirred  the 
pulse  of  his  hearers  as  if  by  an  electric  spark. 

Crossing  the  river  on  stepping-stones — 
slippery  enough,  too — the  party  reached  the 
Da  gle,  and,  climbing  the  steep  hill,  joined 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taafe,  who  awaited  them  in  the 
carriage.  . 

"I  have  arranged  all  about  the  potatoes, 
boys  and  girls,"  said  Mrs.  Taafe  ;  "so  in  half 
an  hour  we'll  dim  ." 

"  Let  us  dine  near  the  '  Lover's  Leap,' "  said 
Myles. 

They  strayed  through  the  beauteous  glades 
of  this  earthly  paradise  till  dinner-time,  where 
they  returned  to  the  trysting-place,  for  they 
were  young  and  healthy,  and  hungry  as  hunt- 
ers. The  dinner  was  a  grand  success,  and  bris- 
tling with  those  accidents  which  are  ever  so 
productive  of  mirth  and  jollification.  Mr. 
Taafe  was  in  great  form,  and  related  with  un- 
common sprightliness  a  story  in  connection 
with  the  finding  of  a  hundred  pounds  too 
much  in  his  cash  at  the  Bank. 

After  dinner — the  girls  all  assisting  to  wash 
up  the  plates  and  dishes  and  to  repack  the 
hampers — the  young  people  wandered  away 
again,  nor  did  they  turn  up  till  the  sweet 
notes  of  the  Angelas  bell  came  floating  over 
the  mountain  from  Father  O'Dwyer's  hand- 
som.e  new  church  at  Enniskerry — aud  oh,  it 
was  a  holy  and  beautiful  sight  to  behold  these 
fair  young  girls  sink  on  their  knees  on  the 
fern-caressed  hillside,  the  men  beside  them 
with  doffed  hats,  all  responding  to  that  pure 
and  exquisite  prayer. 

That  picnic  in  the  Dargle  surprised  the 
secrets  of  four  young  hearts.  Luke  discerned 
that  he  loved  Patience,  and  Patience  found 
that  she  loved  Luke.  Rody  observed  that  he 
loved  Julia,  and  Julia  found  that  she  loved 
Rody.  No  word  of  love  had  passed  between 
any  of  them, — each  held  the  secret  close  and 
fast. 

Now  came  the  appointment  for  Rody  Taafe 
as  Surgeoii  to  the  Governor-General  of  Aus-^ 
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tralia,  and  with  it  an  urgent  request  that  he 
should  report  himself  at  Melbourne  with  the 
least  possible  delay.  Rody  went  to  the 
Royal  Hospital  to  thank  General  Maitland. 
The  General  was  attending  a  meeting  of  the 
Privy  Council  at  Dublin  Castle.  Julia  was 
alone. 

"And  you  are  going  away?"  said  Miss 
Maitland,  dreamily — after  some  general  com- 
motion about  the  appointment.  Her*  tone 
was,  unconsciously,  utterly  sad,  weary,  despair- 
ing. 

Rody  looked  up.  What  did  he  see  in  those 
beautiful  eyes  that  bade  him  speak  out  his 
high  hopes,  his  love  !  For  once  in  his  life 
he  vv^as  eloquent,  the  words  leaping  from  his 
heart  to  his  lips. 

"Well,"  added  General  Maitland, — to  whom 
Rody  told  all,  the  very  moment  the  gallant 
warrior  returned, — "so  long  as  my  darling 
^hild  is  happy,  why  should  not  I  be  so  ?  but  I 
do  not  like  the  idea  of  letting  her  go  so  far 
from  me,  and  we'll  see  if  I  can't  get  you  leave 
of  absence." 

When  Rody,  radiant  with  happiness,  in- 
formed Luke  of  all  that  had  taken  place,  the 
other  received  the  good  tidings  of  great  joy 
con  amore.  "  I  knew  that  you  loved  her,  and 
that  she  cared  for  you,"  cried  Luke,  "but  I 
didn't  like  to  speak." 

"  Only  for  you,  Luke,  I  never  would  have 
met  her." 

"  Only  for  a  vicious  brute  of  a  horse,  you 
mean." 

Anna  was  enchanted,  because  Miss  Mait- 
land was  "  such  a  swell  '^ ;  Patience,  because 
she  was  "  a  dear,  good  girl ! " 

"Rody,  1  have  a  secret  to  tell  you,"  said 
Patience ;  "  Julia  is  receiving  instructions 
from  Father  Lynch,  of  the  Jesuits,  and  will  be 
received  into  the  Church — " 

"  On  my  birthday.  Patience  !  I  know  all 
about  it,  dear." 

And  it  was  while  talking  over  Rody's  hap- 
piness that  Luke  said  to  Patience  those  few 
simple  words  which  mean  so  much,  oh,  so 
much  !  "  I  have  nothing  to  oifer  but  an  honest 
heart  and  a  strong  arm.  Patience,"  he  said. 
And  the  Irish  gray  eyes  said  to  him  all  that 
he  longed  to  hear,  though  the  rich  red  lips 
spoke  never  a  word. 

Doctor  and  Mrs.  Taafe  are  still  in  Mel- 
.bourne,  but  the  doctor  has  sold  his  practice 


and  returns  to  live  in  Ireland,  having  received 
a  staff  appointment.  Their  eldest  boy,  Luke, 
is  the  idol  of  the  old  General ;  and  as  for 
grandpapa  and  grandmama  Taafe,  they  con- 
sider that  such  another  paragon  does  not  exist. 
The  youngster  spends  his  time,  pending  the 
return  of  his  parents,  between  the  Royal  Hos- 
pital and  Rathmines. 

"  He's  of  such  a  calculating  turn,"  exclaims 
Mr.  Taafe,  "  that  I  think  Rody  ought  to  pre- 
pare him  for  the  Bank." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Comyn  dwell  at  Oranmore, 
the  old  people  having  passed  away.  The  dear, 
gentle,  truthful  Patience. — Mrs.  Comyn — is 
loved  by  the  whole  countryside,  and  her  word 
is  law. 

Anna  Taafe  is  still  unmarried.  The  fact  is, 
she  is  too  difficult  to  please — but  she  is  getting 
sense,  and  Patience  hopes  to  see  her  united  to 
a  certain  Mr.  Val  Bodkin,  a  kinsman  of  Luke's. 
Miles  hopes  for  a  County  Inspectorship.  He, 
too,  is  less  foolish  than  he  was — and,  being  a. 
good  fellow  at  bottom,  is  sure  to  come  right. 

And  Luke,  as  he  sits  by  his  wife's  side,  and 

talks  of  the  old  digging-times,  exclaims  as  he 

takes  her  hand :   "  Ah,  Patience,  darling  !  I 

have  found  ■  in  you  something  a  million  times 

Better  than  gold!" 


The  Marriage  Ceremony  and  the  Nup- 
tial Mass. 

BY   THE   REV.  A.    A.    LAMBING. 


VL 
A  ring  worn  on  the  finger  will  serve  as  a 
remembrance  of  a  union  contracted  in  the 
presence  of  God  ;  and  hence  the  ceremony  of 
blessing  and  giving  the  ring.  A  few  words  on 
the  use  of  the  ring  may  not  be  uninteresting 
to  the  reader.  "  The  finger-ring  has  been  more 
intimately  associated  with  the  most  important 
interests  of  life,  than  any  other  ornament.  In 
ancient  times  it  was  a  symbol  of  authority, 
and  power  was  delegated  by  means  of  it. 
When  Pharaoh  took  off  his  ring  from  his  hand, 
and  put  it  upon  Joseph's  hand  (Gen.,  xli,  42), 
he  entrusted  to  him  the  government  of  Egypt. 
Ahashuerus  gave  his  ring  to  Haman  as  his 
warrant  for  exterminating  the  Jews  (Esther  iii, 
10) ;  and  when  he  ordered  Mardocai  to  write  let- 
ters annulling  the  decree,  he  took  tl] 
Haman  and  ofave  it  to  him  to  se 
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(Ibid.,  viii,  10).  Signet-rings  and  rings  for  or- 
nament were  worn  by  all  classes  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians.  .  .  .  Frequently  many  were  worn, 
sometimes  two  or  three  on  each  finger  and  on 
the  thumb.  Among  the  Hebrews  the  signet 
ring  was  an  indispensable  article  of  dress,  and 
was  perhaps  handed  down  from  father  to  son 
as  a  mark  of  rank  and  authority  (Luke  xv,  22). 
.  .  .  As  Homer  makes  no  mention  of  rings, 
they  are  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  into 
Grreece  from  Asia  subsequent  to  his  time.  .  .  . 
According  to  Pliny,  the  Romans  derived  the 
custom  of  wearing  rings  from  the  Greeks,  but 
Livy  ascribes  its  introduction  to  the  Sabines, 
and  Florus  to  the  Etruscans.  .  .  .  With  the 
increase  of  luxury,  the  Romans,  like  the  Egyp- 
tians and  Greeks,  covered  their  fingers  with 
rings,  wearing  one  on  each  joint,  not  excepting 
even  the  thumb.  According  to  Martial,  Cha- 
rinus  wore  sixty  rings,  or  six  on  each  finger. 
Fops  had  rings  to  suit  the  seasons,  light  ones 
for  summer  and  heavier  ones  for  winter.  .  .  . 
Rings  were  often  of  immense  value  ;  that  of 
the  Empress  Faustina  is  said  to  have  cost 
$200,000,  and  that  of  Domitia  $300,000.  Plain 
rings  were  worn  originally  by  the  Romans  on 
either  hand,  but  when  gems  were  added  they 
were  worn  on  the  left  hand.  The  Jews  wore 
the  signet-ring  always  on  the  right  hand,  on 
the  middle  or  little  finger  ;  but  with  the  Egyp- 
tians the  fourth  finger  of  the  left  hand  was  the 
ring-finger.  The  early  Christians  adopted  the 
use  of  rings.  At  first  they  wore  simple  circles 
of  ivory,  bronze,  iron,  or  some  other  cheap 
material,  and  great  numbers  of  these  have  been 
found  in  the  Roman  cemeteries  ;  but  soon  this 
custom  degenerated  into  such  an  abuse  that 
the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  particularly  Tertul- 
lian,  St.  Cyprian,  and  St.  Jerome,  were  obliged 
to  inveigh  with  severity  against  the  prodigality 
of  rings  of  gold  and  precious  stones.  Many  of 
the  Christians  adorned  their  rings  with  sym- 
bols connected  with  their  faith,  such  as  the 
cross,  the  monogram  of  Christ,  the  fish,  the 
dove,  anchor,  ship,  palm-branch,  etc.;  some 
with  the  portrait  and  name  of  Christ,  or  the 
images  of  the  Apostles  or  saints ;  and  others 
with  simple  religious  phrases,  among  the  most 
common  of  which  was  Vivas  in  Deo  (Mayst 
thou  live  in  Cod),  or  Spes  in  Deo  (Hope 
in  God).  Rings  to  be  used  as  seal  rings  were 
fitted  with  a  plate  of  metal  which  usually  bore 
the^owners  name,  together  with  some  sacred 
symbol.  \This    often  took  the  form  of   the 


bottom  of  a  sandal  or  of  the  human  foot,  an 
outgrowth  probably  of  the  ancient  tradition 
which  made  this  image  the  symbol  of  posses- 
sion. Among  the  rings  found  in  the  catacombs 
are  some  with  a  key,  and  some  with  both  a 
key  and  a  seal.  .  .  .  A  ring  was  worn  by  early 
Christian  Bishops,  and  the  custom  still  prevails 
in  the  Roman  [Catholic]  Church.  At  the  con- 
secration of  a  Bishop,  this  ring,  called  the 
episcopal  or  pastoral  ring,  is  blessed  and  put 
upon  the  fourth  finger  of  his  right  hand,  as  a 
sign  of  his  alliance  with  the  Church.  Pope 
Gregory  IV,  who  was  elected  in  827,  .  .  .  says- 
the  ring  is  not  put  on  the  left  hand,  because 
it  would  seem  to  give  credence  to  the  pagan 
notion  that  a  vein  ran  directly  from  the  fourth 
finger  of  the  left  hand  to  the  heart ;  but  on  the 
more  worthy  right  hand,  which  gives  the  holy 
benediction.  ,  .  .  The  seal  ring  (or  Fisherman's- 
Ring)  of  the  Pope  is  of  steel,  and  is  in  the 
keeping  of  the  Cardinal  Chamberlain  or  chan- 
cellor ;  since  the  fifteenth  century  it  has  been 
used  for  sealing  briefs.  On  the  death  of  the 
Pope  his  ring  is  broken,  and  a  new  one  is  made 
for  his  successor.  ..."  It  was  with  a  gold 
ring  that  the  doge  of  Venice  wedded  the  Adri- 
atic on  Ascension  Daj^  casting  it  into  the 
waters  with  the  words  :  '  We  espouse  thee,  O 
sea,  as  a  token  of  our  perpetual  dominion  over 
thee.' 

"The  wedding  ring  is  supposed  to  be  of 
Roman  origin,  and  to  have  sprung  from  the 
ancient  custom  of  using  rings  in  making  agree- 
ments, grants,  etc.  It  was  usually  given  at 
the  betrothal  as  a  pledge  of  the  engagement^ 
and  its  primitive  form  was  probably  that  of  a 
seal  or  signet-ring.  In  Germany  it  has  been 
common  for  the  wife  to  wear  the  betrothal 
ring  after  marriage,  and  the  husband  the 
wedding  ring.  Widows  formerly  wore  the 
wedding  ring  on  the  thumb,  as  an  emblem  of 
widowhood."  *     But  to  return. 

The  wedding  ring  is  not  required  to  be  of 
any  particular  material ;  and  it  is  given  at 
second  as  well  as  at  first  marriages.  It  is 
blessed  with  the  versicles,  responses  and  prayer, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  translation  :  "  V. 
Our  help  is  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  R. 
Who  made  heaven  and  earth.  V.  0  Lord, 
hear  my  prayer.  R.  And  let  my  cry  come  to 
Thee.  V.  The  Lord  be  with  you.  R.  And 
with  thy  spirit.     Let  us  pray.     Bless  4*,  O 


*  The  American  Cyclopaedia,  art.  Ring. 
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Lord,  this  ring,  which  we  bless  4*,  in  Thy 
name,  that  she  who  shall  wear  it,  keeping 
true  faith  unto  her  spouse,  may  abide  in  Thy 
peace  and  will,  and  ever  live  in  mutual 
charity.  Through  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen." 
The  priest  having  blessed  the  ring  gives  it  to 
the  bridegroom,  who,  placing  it  on  the  ring- 
finger  of  the  bride,  says  :  "  With  this  ring  I 
thee  wed,  and  I  plight  unto  thee  my  troth." 
The  priest  then  makes  the  sign  of  the  cross 
over  them,  saying :  "  In  the  name  of  the 
Father  4^,  etc.  He  then  recites  the  versicles, 
responses  and  prayer,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  translation,  and  the  ceremony  is  ended. 
"  V.  Confirm  that,  0  Lord,  which  Thou  hast 
operated  in  us.  R.  From  Thy  holy  temple, 
which  is  Jerusalem.  Lord,  have  mercy  on  us, 
Christ,  have  mercy  on  us.  Lord,  have  mercy  on 
us.  Our  Father,  etc.  (in  secret).  V.  And  lead 
us  not  into  temptation.  R.  But  deliver  us 
from  evil.  V.  Save  Thy  servants.  R.  Trust- 
ing in  Thee,  0  my  God.  V.  Send  them  help, 
O  Lord,  from  Thy  holy  place.  R.  And  from 
Sion  protect  them.  V.  Be  unto  them,  0  Lord, 
a  tower  of  strength.  R.  From  the  face  of  the 
enemy.  V.  0  Lord,  hear  my  prayer,  and  let 
my  cry  come  to  Thee.  V.  The  Lord  be  with 
you.  R.  And  with  thy  spirit.  P.  Let  us  pray. 
Look  down,  we  beseech  Thee,  0  Lord,  upon 
these  Thy  servants,  and  graciously  assist  Thine 
own  institution,  which  Thou  hast  ordained  for 
the  propagation  of  mankind  ;  that  the  union 
made  by  Thy  appointment  may  be  preserved  by 
Thy  aid.     Through  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen." 

Several  questions  arise  that  may  not  inap- 
propriately find  a  place  here.  And  first,  it 
may  be  asked,  in  what  does  the  essence  of  the 
Sacrament  of  Matrimony  consist  ?  For  every 
Sacrament  are  required  the  matter,  the  form, 
the  minister,  and  the  subject.  The  essence  of 
the  Sacrament  of  Matrimony  consists  in  the 
mutual  giving  and  accepting,  by  the  couple,  of 
power  over  the  bodies  of  each  other  as  hus- 
band and  wife.  This  includes  both  the  mat- 
ter and  the/or?/2  of  the  Sacrament,  and  verifies 
the  words  of  the  Apostle  (I  Cor.,  vii,  4.)  "  The 
wife  hath  not  power  of  her  own  body  ;  but  the 
husband.  And  in  like  manner  the  husband 
also  hath  not  power  of  his  own  body  ;  but  the 
wife,"— in  relation  to  those  acts  by  which  the 
principal  end  of  this  Sacrament  is  attained, — 
the  lawful  and  honorable  propagation  of  the 
human  race. 


So  far  as  the  priest  who  should  perform  the 
marriage  cerem^ony  is  concerned,  a  universal 
custom  which  has  the  force  of  the  law,  and 
which  is  the  law  in  most  places,  gives  this 
privilege  to  the  pastor  of  the  church  of  which 
the  bride  is  a  member.  But  it  is  now  almost 
universally  admitted  among  theologians  that 
the  couple  themselves  are  the  ministers  of  the 
Sacrament,  and  not  the  priest,  who  is  only  a 
witness,  authorized  and  required  by  the  Church. 
Hence  it  is  that  baptized  persons  married  by  a 
civil  magistrate,  or  even  by  an  heretical  min- 
ister, receive  the  Sacrament  validly  in  mission- 
ary countries  like  ours,  where  all  the  discipli- 
nary decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  are  not 
in  force.  I  am  not  concerned  here  with  the 
sin  they  commit  nor  with  the  consequences 
they  incur  by  such  an  act.  Where  the  de- 
crees of  the  Council  are  in  force,  a  marriage 
would  not  be  valid  unless  contracted  in  the 
presence  of  the  parish  priest  or  his  repre- 
sentative, and  two  witnesses.  We  must  dis- 
tinguish between  receiving  the  Sacrament 
validly  and  receiving  it  lawfully.  A  marriage 
is  valid  when  the  persons  contracting  it  are 
baptized  and  when  there  is  no  detriment  or 
invalidating  impediment  existing  to  prevent 
their  union,  and  when  they  mutually  give  and 
accept  their  consent  to  become  husband  and 
wife  ;  but  a  marriage  is  lawful  only  when  the 
persons  contracting  it  comply  with  all  the 
laws  of  the  Church  in  regard  to  its  reception. 
Hence  every  lawful  marriage  must  be  valid, 
while  every  valid  marriage  is  not  necessarily 
lawful. 

As  regards  the  subjects  of  Matrimony,  or 
the  persons  who  may  receive  that  Sacrament, 
they  must  have  completed  the  age  of  at  least 
fourteen  years  for  a  man,  and  twelve  for  a 
woman,  and  there  must  be  no  detriment  or 
impediment  existing  between  them. 
(conclusion  next  week.) 


Be  always  beginning.  Never  think  that 
you  can  relax,  or  that  you  have  attained  the 
end.  St.  Francis  used  to  say  continually  to 
his  brothers,  "My  brethren,  let  us  begin  to 
love  God  a  little."  He  felt  that  he  was  only 
at  the  outset  of  the  way  of  perfection,  a  mere 
beginner  in  the  science  of  God.  If  we  think 
ourselves  to  be  more,  it  is  because  we  are  less. 
If  we  think  ourselves  more  than  beginners,  it 
is  a  sign  that  we  have  hardly  yet  begun. 
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Holy  Mary,  Star  of  the  Sea. 

THE   PRAYETl   OF  ^HE    FISHERMAN. 

TpHE  sun  is  setting  angrily, 
^     In  threat'ning  gusts  the  wind  is  blowing- 
Holy  Mary,  Star  of  the  Sea, 
Speed  our  small  bark  fast  and  free 
O'er  the  homeward  way  we're  going  ! 

We  left  the  land  as  the  morning  bright 
Purpled  the  smooth  sea  all  before  us  ; 
We  prayed  to  God,  and  our  hearts  were  light, 
We  placed  our  bark  in  thy  saving  sight 
And  knew  thou  wouldst  well  watch  o'er  us. 

But  now  the  sun  sets  angrily, 

From  bleak  white  clouds  the  wind  is  blowing  ; 
Holy  Mary  !  Star  of  the  Sea  ! 
Send  our  small  boat  fast  and  free 

O'er  the  darkling  way  we're  going  ! 

We  fished  the  deep  the  livelong  day, 

The  waves  were  rich,  through  God's  good  pleas- 
ure ; 
We  ventured  far  from  our  own  bright  bay, 
And  lingered  late  ;  we  fain  would  stay 

Till  filled  with  the  shining  treasure. 

But  now  the  night  falls  threat'ningly, 
The  sea  is  high  with  the  fierce  wind  blowing, 

Holy  Mary !  Star  of  the  Sea  ! 

Our  light,  our  guide,  our  safety  be. 
O'er  the  stormy  way  we're  going  ! 

We  pass  the  point  where  the  tempest's  strain 
Is  lightened  off  by,  the  land's  high  cover  ;    • 

Our  village  lights  shine  out  again — 

I  know  my  own  in  my  window-pane. 
And  the  tall  church  towering  over. 

Holy  Mary  !  Star  of  the  Sea  ! 

With  grateful  love  our  hearts  are  glowing  ; 
Behold  we  bless  thy  Son  and  thee  ! 
Oh  !  still  our  light  and  safety  be. 

O'er  the  last  dread  course  we're  going. 

— T.  D.  Sullivan  in  Dublin  Nation. 


The  use  of  hereditary  surnames  first  became 
general  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II  of  England, 
1154-1189.  His  father,  Geoffrey  Count  of 
Anjou,  1130,  was  wont  U>  wear  in  his  helmet, 
as  a  distinguishing  badge,  a  spray  of  flowering 
broom  known  as  the  Planta  genista  :  thence 
he  received  the  name  of  Plantagen^,  which 
was  retained  by  his  sons  and  toy  their  de- 
scendants. 


Rosa  Ferrucci. 


by  the  abbe  rerreyve. 

(Continued.) 

January  21st  (three  days  before  she  fell 
sick). 

"  .  .  .  .  Truly  we  must  be  always  ready  to 
die,  when  and  how  it  shall  please  God,  and- 
love  Him  infinitely  above  everything  in  this 
world  which  passes  away  with  our  frail  ex- 
istence. Our  immortal  soul  is  not  made  for 
this  life,  in  which  everything  is  fleeting,  un- 
stable, changing  ;  in  the  depth  of  its  nature 
it  longs  for  heaven.  As  for  me,  living  or  dead, 
in  this  world  or  in  the  other,  I  will  always  be 
yours,  my  Gaetano,  in  the  love  w^hich  God 
knows  and  blesses  !  " 

This  letter  was  the  last  which  Rosa  Ferrucci 
wrote. 

It  needs  not  that  I  should  make  those  who 
read  these  sweet  and  pious  letters,  feel  how 
strongly  towards  the  end  she  looked  heaven- 
ward. Was  it  a  presentiment  of  death  ? 
Perhaps.  We  cannot  deny  that  some  souls 
hear  the  call  of  God  from  afar.  For  my  part, 
I  see  in  this  the  natural  progression  of  a  very 
pure  love  in  an  exalted  soul.  Some  souls  see 
God  in  all  things.  She  of  whom  I  write  was 
one  of  these,  and  from  her  infancy  every  beau- 
tiful thing  on  earth  was  but  a  veil  tempering 
the  dazzling  splendor  of  the  eternal  Beauty. 
When  this  soul  began  to  love  in  those  new 
and  unknown  regions,  across  and  beyond  the 
first  bewilderment  and  the  first  dreams,  she 
soon  beheld  again  the  divine  Visage,  but  now 
become  more  brilliant,  more  living,  more  ir- 
resistible, and  the  chaste  aspirations  which  led 
her  to  earthly  hopes  carried  her  beyond  aiid 
bore  her  to  heaven. 

This  heavenly  attraction  must  not  surprise 
us,  nor  should  we  attempt  to  deny  its  reality 
because  we  are  not  so  fortunate  to  as  share  it. 
It  is  in  the  logic  of  our  hearts,  and  I  believe 
that  there  are  few  souls  that  have  not  in  some 
degree  felt  its  power.  It  was  known  in  the 
philosophy  of  the  ancients.  There  is  nothing 
more  worthy  and  immortal  in  the  glory  of 
this  philosophy  than  the  expression,  through  - 
the  mouth  of  Plato,  its  king,  of  the  progress 
of  love,  starting  from  matter  and  spirit  and 
passing  on  to  ideas  and  to  God  ;  and  Saint 
Augustin,  in  whose  heart  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
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Christ  reigned,  did  not  reject  this  part  of  the 
ancient  inheritance.  Who  has  not  read  more 
than  once  the  colloquy  at  Ostia,  in  which  two 
liol y  souls,  startino;  yjith  the  love  which  united 
them  bn  earth,  attained  even  the  joys  of 
heaven  ?  Golloquehamiir  ergo  soli  valde  dul- 
(titer  .  .  .  .  et  clum  loquimiir  et  inhiamus  illi 
(regioni  ceternce),  attigimiis  earn  modlce  toto 
ictu  cordis."^  It  was  this  aspiration,  this  Hight 
of  the  spirit  which  bore  the  soul  of  the  saintly 
betrothed  girl  to  "the  •  desire  of  that  eternal 
region  in  which  all  desires  are  satisfied,  to  the 
full. 

The  heavenly  instinct  did  not  deceive  her. 
Two  days  after  she  had  written  the  last  letter 
just  quoted,  a  mortal  breath  came  upon  her 
and  she  was  taken  with  a  slight  fever  which 
disquieted  no  one  but  her  always  anxious 
mother.  However,  on  the  first  day  she  had 
said  to  her  :  ^'  Take  my  little  casket,  and  keep 
it  to  remember  me."  These  words  could 
cause  fear  coming  from  one  so  clear  of  sight. 
The  malady  all  at  once  took  an  alarming 
turn.  The  physicians  pronounced  it  a  miliary 
fever,  a  fearful  malady  then  prevailing  through 
Tuscany,  and  seemingly  attacking  only  select 
victims.  The  youthful  patient  divined  the 
dangerous  nature  of  the  malady;  she  immedi- 
ately asked  for  the  Sacraments,  and  received 
with  an  humble  and  tender  love  the  last  visit 
of  Jesus,  whose  Blood  is  always  at  our  dis- 
posal, from  the  cradle  of  infancy  which  It 
sanctifies,  to  the  bed  of  death,  to  support  and 
console. 

The  patient  felt  better.  "Oh,  great  and 
beautiful  day!"  she  said;  "if  I  live  I  shall 
never  forget  it !  What  strength  in  the  Holy 
Viaticum !  Oh,  mother,  what  a  sweet  and 
consoling  religion  is  ours  !  Ah,  you  can  well 
believe  that  if  one  feared  death,  he  could  not 
fear  after  having  received  the  Holy  Eucha- 
rist." Then  she  called  her  betrothed  :  "  Ga6- 
tano,  if  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  we  should  be 
united  on  earth.  He  will  give  me  life  ;  but  if 
He  has  other  designs  in  our  regard,  then, 
dear  Gaetano,  we  must  be  resigned  and  adore 
His  holy  will — must  we  not  ?  "  The  young 
man  could  not  reply.  She  continued:  "In 
my  English  missal  there  is  a  prayer  of  thanks- 
giving after  receiving  the  Holy  Viaticum 
— take  the  book  and  read  me  the  prayer." 
And  with   a  voice  tremulous  with   grief,  he 
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read  the  page  which  we  translate  faithfully: 
"  All  glory  and  -thanksgiving  to  Thee,  0  my 
God  !  who  in  Thy  mercy  dost  deign  to  visit 
and  CGnsole  my  poor  soul.  Now.  let  Thy 
servant  die  in  peace,  according  to  Thy  word. 
Thou  art  come  to  me,  and  I  desire  never  to 
leave  Thee.  Willingly  I  leave  the  world,  and 
full  of  joy  I  go  with  Thee,  my  Saviour  !  Who 
shall  separate  me  from  Thee,  now,  0  Jesus  ! 
Our  union  is  complete  ;  in  Thee  alone  I  wish 
to  live  and  die  ;  in  Thee  only  do  I  hope  for 
•eternal  joy.  Jesus  is  my  life  ;  death  is  for  me 
a  gain.  If  I  must  pass  through  the  shadows 
of  death,  I  shall  fear  nothing,  because  Thou^ 
my  God,  art  with  me.  As  the  hart  desires  the 
fountains,  so  my  soul  desires  Thee,  0  Source 
of  eternal  waters  !  When  shall  I  go  to  Thee? 
When  shall  I  see  Thy  Face,  0  Lord  ?  Bless 
me,  0  Jesus  !  and  put  in  my  soul  the  begin- 
ning of  eternal  peace,  that  peace  which  Thou 
alone  canst  give,  and  which  the  enemy  cannot 
take  from  me.  Oh,  that  I  am  not  already 
united  to  Thee  !  Oh,  that  I  am  not  already 
plunged  in  Thy  light  !  Oh,  that  I  do  not  al- 
ready find  my  rest  in  Thee !  Now,  I  possess 
nothing  on  earth,  and  what  can  I  desire  in 
heaven  but  Thee,  0  my  God  !  I  render  my  soul 
into  Thy  hands.  Accept  me,  sweet  Jesus  ! 
Give  me  a  share  in  the  felicity  which  never 
ends.  Amen."  When  the  voice  ceased  read- 
ing, the  young  maiden  asked  for  some  mo- 
ments of  quiet.  But  she  appeared  to  re-collect 
her  thoughts  and  to  continue  in  prayer. 

Rosa's  brother  was  expected  from  Florence. 
"Put  the  room  in  order,"  she  said  to  her 
mother  ;  "let  everything  be  in  its  place  on  my 
table.  I  do  not  want  poor  Antonio  to  see 
that  I  have  received  the  Last  Sacraments  the 
moment  he  enters  ;  but,  mother,  listen :  you 
must  always  look  on  this  little  table  as  some- 
thing sacred,  for  it  has  supported  the  Body  of 
Jesus  Christ." 

All  day  long,  holding  her  mother's  hand, 
she  spoke  of  the  joy  of  having  received  Holy 
Communion.  Towards  evening,  she  remem- 
bered that  she  was  to  have  visited  certain  poor 
persons  ;  this  remembrance  made  her  uneasy, 
and  she  could  not  be  quieted  till  she  was  as- 
sured that  the  usual  assistance  would  be  given 
them  before  night.  Then  she  began  to  enter- 
tain herself  with  Jesus  Christ,  adoring  Him 
with  an  ardor  which  her  suffering  made  more 
burning.  "  Oh,  Jesus  !  this  bed  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  flame  ;  but  I  will  not  complain.     You 
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desire  me  to  serve  Thee  in  suffering,  I  will 
suffer  for  Thee.  Thou  knowest  that  I  would 
not  weep  over  my  death,  if  I  did  not  leave 
those  I  love  in  such  affliction.  If  I  were  to 
be  a  good  Christian  wife,  I  would  say  to  Thee  : 
'  0  Lord,  restore  me  to  health  and  strength  ! ' 
But  what  do  I  say?  No  :  Thy  will,  not  mine, 
be  done." 

In  the  middle  of  the  night,  seeing  her 
mother  ever  watching  at  her  side,  she  cried 
out :  "  Oh,  heroic  love  of  mothers  ! "  She  was 
grateful  for  the  least  thing  done  for  her : 
"  My  poor  father,  how  good  he  is  !  what  a 
care  he  takes  of  me  !  He  loses  his  sleep  to 
attend  to  me.  He  has  called  three  doctors, 
and  he  wishes  that  one  of  them  should  be 
within  call  night  and  day.     It  is  too  much, 

0  my  God  !  What  are  you  saying  of  Gaetano, 
mother  ? — Ah,  now  I  feel  that  I  would  have 
been  happy  with  him,  for  the  more  I  know  him 
the  more  I  find  he  loves  me  .  .  .  as  you  love  me." 
She  asked  for  prayers  to  be  recited  around  her 
couch,  and  immediately  began  the  prayers  for 
the  agonizing.  Her  mother  interrupted  her  : 
"  Rosa,  my  daughter,  why  these  sad  prayers  ? 
You  will  get  well,  my  child  ;  do  not  think  so 
of  death."     She  answered  :  "  ilh,  yes  !  all  day 

1  have  been  thinking  of  death;  if  our  Lord 
wants  me,  must  I  not  be  ready?"  She  suf- 
fered intensely,  and  for  a  moment  she  com- 
plained. Gaetano  said  to  her :  "  Rosa,  think 
of  all  our  Lord  suffered." — "  Ah,  thanks,  Gae- 
tano  ;  how  the  thought  cheers  me  ! — thanks." 

The  dawn  of  day  brought  redoubled  suffer- 
ing. Three  skilful  physicians  did  all  they 
could  devise  in  vain.  One  of  them,  who  loved 
the  young  girl  as  his  daughter,  wept.  De- 
lirium came  on.  "  Let  us  go  !  let  us  go  !  dear 
mother,"  she  said  ;  "  my  dwelling  is  not  here, 
but  up  there.  Let  us  go  !  let  us  start !  Good- 
bye ! "  She  repeated  these  words,  now  in 
French,  now  in  Italian.  She  called  for  her 
father  ;  absent,  she  thought  she  saw  him  and 
spoke  to  him  ;  present,  she  looked  about  for 
him  and  called  him  still.  She  wept  over  the 
misfortunes  of  a  poor  abandoned  widow  in  her 
dreams ;  then,  at  once,  it  was  a  little  orphan 
girl  over  whose  cradle  she  shed  tears.  Noth- 
ing could  assuage  this  delirium,  full  of  the 
memories  and  images  of  charity.-  Once  she 
imagined  she  saw  Jacob's  ladder,  and'cried  out : 
"  But  shall  I  be  pure  enough  to  climb  u^  with 
those  angels  ?  Can  I  go  forward  ?  can  I 
mingle  with  their  choirs  after  having  prepared 


myself  for  an  earthly  marriage  ?  Then  she 
returned  to  consciousness  and  had  a  respite 
from  her  dreaming.  She  asked  to  have  a 
chapter  of  St.  Francis's  Fioretti,  on  holy  per- 
severance, read  to  her ;  and,  as  the  reading 
went  on,  she  all  at  once  cried  out,  filled  with 
horror  and  dismay  :  Ah,  the  evil  spirits  !  the 
evil  spirits!  (GUspiritimaligni)^  Her  mother 
ran  to  her,  and  pressing  her  to  her  bosom, 
said :  "  Rosa,  my  dear  child,  listen  to  your 
mother.  Why  do  you. cry  out  so  ?  why  are 
you  so  frightened  ?  You  need  not  fear  the 
evil  spirits,  dearest  child :  they  are  not  devils 
who  surround  your  bed,  but  the  angels  of 
heaven.  Have  yo\x  not  always  loved  God  ? 
have  you  not  loved  the  poor  ?  have  you  not. 
been  a  docile  and  obedient  child  ?  "  But  she, 
with  a  serious  expression  replied:  "Do  not 
speak  so  ;  do  not  tempt  me  to  pride."  And 
her  face  became  shadowed  with  the  deepest  and 
most  austere  humility. 

The  delirium  returned.  She  .became  vio- 
lently agitated  ;  neither  words  nor  drugs  jcould 
quiet  her.  Seeing  that  she  could  do  nothing, 
her  poor  mother  said  to  her:  "Rosa,  I  can 
stand  it  no  longer.  If  you  would  only  be  a 
little  quiet,  I  could  lay  my  head  in  your  hands 
and  sleep.  Calm  yourself,  my  child,  for  me." 
And  pretending  to  sleep,  the  poor  child  was 
quiet.  Love  overcame  the  delirium.  A  long 
period  of  stupor  followed ;  her  features  be- 
came like  ivory  ;  Ihe  veil  of  death  appeared  on 
her  brow.  The  victim  was  ready.  But  there 
is  no  victim  without  sacrifice  ;  no  sacrifice 
without  suffering.  Christ  trembled,  wept, 
and  was  sad  even  unto  death  in  Gethsemani. 
The  hour,  of  the  awful  sacrifice  had  come 
for  the  Christian  maid.  She  felt  the  cold  of 
the  knife,  but  once  more  divine  love  con- 
quered. She  suddenly  awoke,  her  eyes  wide 
opened  with  terror  ;  a  returning  violet  wave  of 
life  purples  her  cheeks  and  lights  up  her  eyes. 
She  seems  to  come  out  of  a  dream,  and  now 
for  the  first  time  to  understand.  "So  then, 
it  must  be,"  she  cried ;  "it  must  be  !  I  must 
die  !  I  must  leave  my  father's  house !  I  must 
leave  my  betrothed  !  But^,  no  !  I  am  to  live 
with  him !  I  am  to  make  him  happy  ! "  A 
torrent  of  tears  ran  down  her  cheeks  ;  a  hope- 
less sigh  escaped  from  her  bosom.  "  Good-bye, 
Gaetano,  good-bye  !  we  shall  never  see  each 
other  again  !"  A  fearful  struggle  took  place 
in  her  poor  heart.  Funereal  preparations  had 
suddenlj"   displaced   the  joyous   anticipations 
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of  a  wedding.  She  seemed  to  clasp  the  nup- 
tial crown  in  her  dying  fingers  and  to  hold  it 
convulsively. — Nevertheless,  if  God  wills  it  ? 

Her  mother  presented  to  her  lips  a  picture 
of  Our  Lady  of  Good  Counsel  which  the 
young  girl  kept  near  her  bed.  She  kissed  it, 
and  immediately  became  calm,  joined  her 
'  hands,  bowed  her  head  and  remained  in  deep 
silence.  What  was  passing  in  the  suj)erior 
part  of  that  beautiful  soul  ?  The  All-seeing 
Eye  alone  is  holy  enough  to  know  such  se- 
crets. But  what  we  do  know  is,  that  after 
this  silence  the  dying  girl  said  in  a  strong  and 
decided  tone  :  Fiat  voluntas  tiia,  "  Thy  will 
be  done  ! "  And  from  that  moment,  she  never 
again  pronounced  the  name  of  Gaetano.  In 
reciting  the  Litany  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  at 
the  invocation  Janua  cceli,  ora  pro  nobis, 
"  Gate  of  heaven,  pray  for  us,"  she  pressed  her 
mother's  hand  and  smiled.  Did  she  seethe 
eternal  gates  open  ? 

The  prior  of  San  Sisto,  her  confessor,  stood 
by.  She  asked  for  the  last  Unctions  and  an- 
swered distinctly  all  the  prayers.  Then  she 
exclaimed  :  "  This  is  the  resurrection  of  the 
Christian!  I  thank.  Thee,  my  God!  Ah, 
now  I  am  at  peace ! "  An  extraordinary 
grace  of  strength  and  peace  seemed  to  have 
come  into  her  soul.  Now,  she  needed  no  sup- 
port, for  it  was  she  who  consoled  and  sup- 
ported those  about  her.  Her  poor  mother, 
beside  herself  with  grief,  threw  herself  upon 
her  breast :  ''  I  still  hope  for  your  cure,"  she 
said,  sobbing.  "  Yes,  Rosa,  I  still  hope  to  see 
you  recover  ;  but  if  God  does  not  wish  it,  pray 
to  Him,  ah,  beg  of  Him  to  take  me  also.  I  do 
not  wish,  I  cannot  live  without  you  ! "  Then 
the  dying  maiden  replied  :  "  No,  mother,  you 
should  not  desire  death  ;  you  have  too  many 
duties  to  fill  on  earth.  .  .  .  Remember  the 
mother  of  the  Machabees."  Then  putting 
her  hand  on  the  head,  of  her  inconsolable  pa- 
rent :  "  I  bless  her  who  has  so  often  blessed 
me  !  0,  Blessed  Virgin  !  let  the  sorrow  of 
this  poor  mother  be  changed  into  the  consola- 
tion of  the  poor,  the  afflicted  and  the  sick  ; 
and,  0,  my  God  !  grant  that  we  may  all  adore 
Thy  holy  decrees  to  the  end  ! "  She  took 
from  her  finger  a  ring,  and  said  to  her  mother : 
*'  Keep  this  to  remember  me "  ;  and  giving 
her  the  ring  of  her  engagement,  she  only 
said  :  ''  Give  it  to  him,  you  know.  ...  He  is 
a  beautiful  soul  ! "  But  she  did  not  speak  his 
name. 


The  end  was  coming.  Her  parents,  her 
friends  stood  around  her  bed.  All  were  in 
tears.  She  said*  smiling  :  "  I  am  so  happy  to 
see  you  all  by  me — thanks."  Then,  at  once  : 
"Who  wants  my  hair?"  No  one  dared  to 
speak.  She  looked  reproachfully  at  the  faces 
around  her.  One  voice  said  :  "  I "  !  Rosa  rec- 
ognized it,  and  said  :  "  To  my  mother  ! "  She 
made  a  sign  for  the  prior  of  San  Sisto,  and 
whispered  to  him  :  "  I  beg  you  to  come  back 
this  evening,  and  do  all  you  can  to  console 
my  poor  mother."  She  seemed,  then,  to  rec- 
ollect herself  before  God,  and  spoke  no  more 
but  to  Him.  She  said  :  "  I  suffer,  my  Jesus  ! 
but  all  for  Thy  love  !  I  do  not  fear  hell,  be- 
cause I  love  Thee  too  much  !  I  am  in  fire,  I  ^ 
am  in  flames  !  Ah,  Jesus,  burn  me,  consume 
me  in  the  flames  of  Thy  love  ! "  These  pious 
exclamations  now  came  with  difficulty  from 
her.  For  a  last  time,  at  length,  she  aroused 
herself.  Death  struggled  painfully  against 
so  strong,  so  chaste  a  body.  This  time  the 
dying  maiden  spoke  the  language  of  the  saints, 
and  her  adieu  to  this  earth  would  be  worthy 
of  a  St.  Catharine  of  Sienna :  "  0  Lord  ! "  she 
said  ;  "  bless  all  men  !  bless  this  city  of  Pisa  ! 
bless  its  people  !  bless  its  Bishop  and  its  pas- 
tors !  bless  the  Catholic  Church  !  bless  the 
Supreme  Pontiff !  bless  his  ministers  and  his 
children  !  Have  mercy  on  poor  sinners  !  En- 
lighten heretics !  Be  merciful  to  those  who 
believe  in  Thee,  merciful  to  those  who  do  not 
believe  !  Forgive  all !  be  a  Father  of  love  to 
the  good  and  to  the  wicked  !  Have  pity  on 
my  soul,  0  Immaculate  Virgin  !  Give  Thy 
peace  to  all,  0  Jesus  Christ  !  .  .  .  peace.  .  .  ." 
She  ceased.  Her  eyes  became  dim  ;  they  no 
longer  saw  earthly  objects,  but  a  better  dawn 
was  breaking  :  "  Yes,  yes,"  she  murmured  ; 
"I  see  now,  I  begin  to  see.  ...  0,  the  holy 
Jerusalem !  0,  the  angels  !  0,  how  many  an- 
gels !  What  beauty  ! — Yes,  my  God,  willingly 
....  Where  am  I  ?  who  calls  ?  whither  ?  .  .  . 
Let  us  go  forth,  my  God  !  let  us  go  !  .... 
Avdiamo  !  audio  mo  !  avanti  .^ "  ....  Her 
speech  failed.  She  blessed  herself,  kissed  the 
crucifix,  and  mortal  eyes  yet  thought  they  saw 
her  on  earth,  whilst  she  was  already  following 
the  Lamb  in  the  eternal  choir  of  the  virgins. 

Such  is  this  beautiful  death,  every  detail  of 
which  we  have  from  her,  who  having  seen  the 
sacrifice,  obtained  not  her  wish  to  die,  but  like 
Mary  came  down  from  Calvary. 

(conclusion   next  week.) 
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The  Miracles  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales. 

During  the  process  of  the  canonization  of  the 
holy  Bishop  of  Geneva,  and  while  the  Papal 
commissioners  were  at  Annecy,  taking  infor- 
mation on  his  virtues  and  miracles,  there  came 
forward,  from  far  and  near,  such  numbers  who 
had  been  the  recipients  of  miraculous  favors 
obtained  through  his  intercession,  that  besides 
the  several  notaries  employed  in  the  cause, 
the  many  Sisters  of  the  Visitation,  who  were 
called  upon  to  contribute  to  the  same,  found 
it  as  much  as  they  could  do  to  keep  pace  with 
the  demands  of  the  moment,  in  registering 
and  transcribing  the  depositions  presented. 
Among  the  most  zealous  and  indefatigable 
of  these  pious  amanuenses  was  Mother  de 
Chaugy  herself,  who  but  for  the  miraculous 
interposition  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  had  well 
nigh  become  the  victim  of  her  zeal  for  the 
cause  of  his  canonization. 

When  the  apostolic  commissaries  delegated 
for  the  inquest  had  arrived  at  Annecy,  Mother 
de  Chaugy  replied  to  their  questions  by  the 
following  declaration  :  "  The  miracles  which 
God  has  operated  by  our  venerable  founder, 
either  at  his  tomb  or  elsewhere,  are  so  numer- 
ous that,,  according  to  reports  sent  in  from 
divers  places,  we  count  as  many  as  thirty-seven 
dead  resuscitated ;  the  cure  of  nineteen  deaf 
and  dumb  persons  ;  of  twelve  lepers  ;  of  twenty 
afflicted  with  blindness  ;  of  thirty-four  who  suf- 
fered from  maladies  deemed  incurable  ;  of  one 
hundred  and  two  paralytics  who  have  been 
perfectly  restored  ;  fourteen  cured  of  the  gout ; 
more  than  six  hundred  of  pestilential  fevers  ; 
and,  in  fine,  the  preservation  of  several  hamlets 
and  villages  from  the  pest,  through  vows  made 
and  fulfilled  at  the  tomb  of  the  Servant  of  God. 
Moreover,  I  have  reckoned  as  many  as  fifty- 
two  healed  of  ulcers  pronounced  incurable  ; 
nineteen  of  epilepsy,  thirty-two  maimed  per- 
sons, perfectly  restored  ;  ten  others  preserved 
from  imminent  peril  of  shipwreck  ;  eighty- 
seven  from  the  dangers  of  child-bed  ;  thirty- 
seven  maniacs  restored  to  their  right  mind  ; 
ninty-three  demoniacs  delivered,  not  to  speak  of 
a  great  many  other  wonders,  the  accounts  of 
which  I  have  not  been  able  to  commit  to  writ- 
ing. I  attest  as  true,  all  that  is  above  given  ; 
having  read  the  accounts  of  the  same,  coming 
from  divers  parts  of  Savoy,  of  Burgundy,  and 
from  all  the  provinces  of  France.     All  this  in- 


formation," continues  Mother  de  Chaugy,  "we 
have  gathered  together  with  great  care  and 
placed  in  proper  order,  as  well  with  a  view  to  the 
saving  of  time,  as  that  we  might  know  where 
to  turn  when  it  should  become  necessary  to  caU 
for  depositions  on  oath  to  the  facts  related." 

Of  these  miracles,  the  most  prominent— 
those  of  the  first  class — were  selected  to  be 
sent  to  Rome ;  the  rest  were  formed  into  a 
volume,  and  carefully  deposited  in  the  archives- 
of  the  Convent  of  Annecy.  From  this  volume 
we  select  a  few  interesting  passages,  beginning 
with  the  cure  of  Mother  de  Chaugy  herself. 
Besides  her  labors  in  the  cause  of  the  canohiza- 
tion  of  St.  Francis,  in  compliance  with  the 
wishes  of  her  superiors,  she  had  also  under- 
taken the  history  of  her  order  and  the  lives  of 
the  first  religious  who  so  embalmed  it  with 
their  admirable  virtues.  Now,  whilst  her  pen 
traced  with  a  charm  all  its  own  those  sweet 
images  of  religous  perfection,  her  eyes  became 
so  fatigued  that  they  were  attacked  with  a 
violent  ophthalmia.  The  physician  of  his 
royal  highness  being  consulted,  ordered  en- 
'tire  repose  as  the  only  means  of  saving  the 
sight  of  the  young  Sister.  Mother  de  Chantah 
who  entertained  a  high  esteem  for  Sister  Mag- 
dalene, at  once  began  to  pray,  earnestly  entreat- 
ing of  God  her  cure.  Repairing,  one  evening 
to  the  cell  of  the  patient,  she  said  to  her  :  "  I 
see  plainly,  my  daughter,  that  the  doctor 
speaks  with'  good  reason  ;  but  how  can  I  da 
without  your  assistance  ?  Will  you  not  unite 
your  praj^ers  to  mine,  in  order  that  they  may 
be  the  sooner  heard  ?  "  And  with  this,  mak- 
ing the  Sign  of  the  Cross  on  her  eyes,  and  in- 
voking the  names  of  Jesus,  Mary  and  Joseph^ 
she  commanded  her  to  go  to  rest. 

Hardly  had  the  good  sister  fallen  into  a  doze 
when  St.  Francis  appeared  to  her,  clad  in  his- 
pontifical  robes,  and  beaming  with  celestial 
brightness.  "My  daughter,"  said  he,  "mala- 
dies are  precious  gifts,  whereby  the  divine 
bounty  is  wont  to  purify  the  soul  in  afflicting 
the  body.  But  health  also  is  sometimes  ne- 
cessary in  order  to  sustain  us  in  our  labors 
undertaken  for  the  glory  of  God.  Therefore 
am  I  commanded  on  His  part,  to  deliver  you 
from  your  malady,  and  this  in  view  of  the 
services  He  expects  of  you,  and  which  you  will 
render  to  your  institute.  The  cataract  which 
this  night  would  have  attacked  your  eyes  and 
have  closed  them  forever  to  the  light  'of  this 
world,  will  pass  away,  and  you  will  thus  know 
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the  greatness  of  the  favor  you  have  received." 
Awaking  a  moment  after,  Sister  Magdalene 
found  her  eye-sight  as  perfect  as  possible. 
She  immediately  threw  herself  on  her  knees, 
gratefully  thanking  her  holy  patron.  Then 
hastening  to  Mother  de  Chantal,  she  related  to 
her  how  the  miracle  had  been  operated.  They 
summoned  the  community,  who  had  retired ; 
and  all,  repairing  to  the  choir,  prostrated  them- 
selves before  the  relics  of  the  Saint,  after  which 
they  sang  the  Te  Deum,  in  thanksgiving. 

MIRACULOUS    CURE   OF   A   CHILD   WITH    TWO    TONGUES. 

TESTIMONY    OF    THE    SACRISTAN     OF    THE 

CHURCH     AT      ANNECY. 

"It  was  while  the  Bishops  were  receiving 
the  depositions  of  the  thousands  who  had  ob- 
tained miraculous  cures  through  the  inter- 
cession of  our  holy  Father,  that  the  prodigy 
of  the  child  with  two  tongues  occurred.  In 
this  convent  of  Annecy,  v^here  many  of  the 
poor  apply  for  relief,  it  is  customary  for  the 
portress,  when  serious  cases  are  presented,  to 
call  on  the  infirmarian,  that  together  they 
may  consult  on  the  remedies  proper  for  the 
case,  so  that  nothing  may  be  done  impru- 
dently. Having  charge  of  the  pharmacy,  I 
was  sent  for  by  a  poor  man,  John  Claud 
Richard,  from  Combet,  near  Annecy.  Show- 
ing me  his  son,  he  told  me  that  he  had 
been  born  with  two  tongues,  which  so  filled 
up  his  mouth  that  he  was  unable  to  make  the 
least  movement  to  take  nourishment.  They 
had  fed  him  by  pouring  milk  into  his  mouth  ; 
but  the  child  being  now  five  years  old,  this 
fdnd  of  food  no  longer  satisfied  him,  and  he 
cried  continually.  Then  the  poor  father  en- 
treated me  in  charity  to  cut  out  one  of  the 
tongues.  I  saw  plainly  that  the  evil  was 
without  human  remedy,  but  I  recalled  to 
mind  what  our  Mother,  Prances  Magdalene 
de  Chaugy,  had  told  us  :  that  if  any  desperate 
cases  presented  themselves,  to  beware  of  ap- 
plying any  remedy,  as  our  holy  founder  would 
cure  them  all :  '  In  order,'  she  added,  '  that 
the  Bishop,  may  be  able  to  say,  "  I  saw  it  with 
my  own  eyes." '  Hereupon  I  went  to  the  sac- 
risty, where  she  was  engaged  with  the  Bishop 
of  Soissons,  and  I  related  to  her  all  I  had  just 
heard  and  seen.  Turning  to  the  Bishop,  she 
said :  '  If  it  may  please  your  lordship,  we 
will  go  to  the  large  parlor  with  the  other 
Bishops  to  witness  this  miracle  ;  for  assuredly 
our  Saint  will  work  it.'  Then  she  bade  me 
have  the  child  taken  thither,  where  all  the 


commissioners  were  assembled.  They  called 
in  surgeons  to  see  whether  they  could  apply 
any  remedy  ;  h\j^  they  answered  in  the  nega- 
tive,— no  incision  being  practicable,  the  two 
tongues  dividing  the  throat  so  equally  that  it 
was  impossible  to  discern  which  was  the  real 
one.  The  matter  was  thoroughly  discussed  ; 
but  as  the  child  was  much  fatigued,  they  car- 
ried it  into  the  cabinet  to  give  it  repose.  The 
father  took  [his  dinner,  and  from  a  spoon  gave 
his  child  as  much  milk  as  he  wanted.  This 
quieted  him.  We  also  gave  him  an  Agnus  Dei^ 
which  pleased  him  very  much.  When  they 
brought  him  back  to  the  parlor,  our  holy 
mother  asked  me  for  some  relics.  I  gave  her  a^ 
particle  of  the  coffin  in  which  the  body  of  the 
Saint  had  been  deposited  at  Lyons.  She  took 
the  relic,  and,  in  presence  of  all  the  assistants, 
placed  it  in  the  mouth  of  the  child,  between  its 
two  tongues.  Instantaneously  it  fell  asleep  ; 
and  its  father,  wrapping  it  in  his  cloak,  laid  it 
on  a  table  in  the  parlor,  where,  after  sleeping  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  it  arose,  calling  out :  '  Fa- 
ther !  father  ! '  The  father  ran  to  it.  Never 
had  he  heard  the  child  speak  before.  The  poor 
man  was  so  transported  with  delight  that,  for- 
getting where  he  w^as,  he  himself  began  to  cry 
out  with  joy,  and  so  loud  that  a  crowd  gathered 
in  the  street.  On  opening  the  child's  mouth 
it  was  found  that  he  had  but  one  tongue. 

"  It  was  a  providence  of  God  that  all  these^ 
formalities  had  been  gone  through  with  be- 
fore the  miracle  took  place,  and  that  over 
forty  persons  had  previously  seen  the  child- 
He  did  not  cry  any  more,  but  very  will- 
ingly showed  his  mouth  when  asked.  The 
Bishop  of  Geneva,  Charles  Augustus  de  Sales, 
— the  worthy  nephew  and  successor  of  St. 
Francis, — caressed  him  and  gave  him  some 
sweet-meats,  which  the  little  fellow,  who  had 
never  eaten  before,  dispatched  very  cheerfully 
'and  with  a  good  appetite.  Everyone  took 
pleasure  in  making  him  talk  ;  and  he  answered; 
prettily.  A  present  was  made  to  the  happy 
father,  who  returned  home  rendering  glory  to 
God  and  to  St.  Francis. 

"  The  rumor  of  this  miracle  was  so  widely 
divulged  that  from  all  parts  the  sick  came  to 
seek  relief  at  the  shrine  of  our  Saint.  Demo- 
niacs, the  blind,  the  maimed,  the  lame,  were 
brought  hither.  It  would  require  whole  vol- 
umes and  a  more  facile  pen  than  mine  to  re- 
late all  the  wonders  that  took  place." 

(to   be   CONTINUED.) 
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The  Suspension  of  the  'Alleluia." 


One  of  the  most  lamentable  evils  of  our 
time  is  the  indifference  of  so  many,  even  prac- 
tical Catholics,  to  the  liturgy  of  the  Church, 
vp-hich  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
things  on  earth,  and  one  of  the  richest  sources 
of  blessings.  Among  the  most  solemn  inci- 
dents of  the  ecclesiastical  year  is  the  suspension 
of  the  Alleluia  on  the  eve  of  Septuagesima 
Sunday,  and  yet  how  few  there  are  who  know 
or  profit  by  the  lesson  it  conveys  !  We  forget 
that  the  Church,  being  the  favored  Spouse  of 
the  Holy  Grhost,  is  inspired  by  Him  in  all  that 
she  does  for  the  sanctification  of  her  children  ; 
that  He  is  the  principal  of  everything  that  is 
in  her ;  that  He  prompts  hgr  prayers,  her  de- 
sires, her  canticles  of  praise,  even  her  mourn- 
ing. The  reverence  and  love  of  Catholics  for 
their  faith  would  assuredly  be  increased  a 
thousandfold  if  they  were  more  familiar  with 
the  sacred  liturgy. 

The  following  passage  from  Dom  Gueranger 
on  the  suspension  of  the  Alleluia,  to  which  we 
have  alluded,  will,  no  doubt,  be  new  to  most 
of  our  readers.  The  custom  dates  from  the 
ninth  century,  though  it  was  not  generally  ob- 
served till  a  century  or  more  later. 

"On  the  eve  of  Septuagesima,  the  Church 
uses  a  powerful  means  for  infusing  her  own 
spirit  into  the  minds  of  her  children.  She 
takes  the  song  of  heaven  away  from  us  : — she 
forbids  our  further  uttering  that  Alleluia 
which  is  so  dear  to  us,  as  giving  us  a  fellow- 
ship with  the  choirs  of  angels,  who  are  forever 
repeating  it.  How  is  it  that  we,  poor  mortals, 
sinners,  and  exiles  on  earth,  have  dared  to 
become  so  familiar  with  this  hymn  of  a  better 
land  ?  It  is  true,  our  Emmanuel,  who  estab- 
lished peace  between  God  and  men,  brought 
it  to  us  from  heaven,  on  the  glad  night  of  His 
birth  ;  and  we  have  had  the  courage  to  repeat 
it  after  the  angels,  and  shall  chant  it  with  re- 
newed enthusiasm  when  we  celebrate  the  Res- 
urrection. But  to  sing  the  Alleluia  worthily, 
we  must  have  our  hearts  set  on  the  country 
whence  it  came.  It  is  not  a  mere  word,  nor 
a  profane,  unme  xning  melody;  it  is  the  song 
that  recalls  the  land  we  are  banished  from  ;  it 
is  the  sweet  sigh  of  the  soul  longing  to  be  at 
home. 

"  The  word  Alleluia  signifies  Praise  God  : 
but  it  says  much  more  than   this,  and  says 


it  as  no  other  word  or  words  could.  The 
Church  is  not  going  to  interrupt  her  giving 
iwaise  to  God  during  these  nine  weeks.  She 
will  replace  this  heaven-lent  word  by  a  for- 
mula also  expressive  of  praise  :  Laus  tibi, 
Domine,  Rex  ceternce  gloria?  ! — "  Praise  be  to 
Thee,  0  Lord,  King  of  eternal  glory  ! "  But 
this  is  the  language  of  earth  ;  whereas  Alleluia 
was  sent  us  from  heaven.  Alleluia,  says  the 
devout  Abbot  Rupert,  is  like  a  stranger  amidst 
our  other  words.  Its  mysterious  beauty  is 
as  though  a  drop  of  heaven's  overflowing  joy 
had  fallen  down  on  our  earth.  The  patri- 
archs and  prophets  relished  it,  and  then  the 
Holy  Ghost  put  it  on  the  lips  of  the  Apostles, 
from  whom  it  flowed  even  to  us.  It  signifies 
the  eternal  feast  of  the  angels  and  saints, 
which  consists  in  their  endless  praise  of  God, 
and  in  their  ceaseless  singing  their  ever-new 
admiration  of  the  beauty  of  Him  on  whose 
Face  they  are  to  gaze  for  everlasting  ages. 
This  mortal  life  of  ours  can  in  nowise  attain 
such  bliss  as  this.  But  to  know  where  it  is 
to  be  found,  and  have  a  foretaste  of  it  by  the 
happiness  of  hope,  and  to  hunger  and  thirst 
for  what  we  thus  taste, — this  is  the  perfection 
of  saints  here  below.  For  this  reason,  the 
word  Alleluia  has  not  been  translated  ;  it  has 
been  left  in  its  original  Hebrew,  as  a  stranger, 
to  tell  us  that  there  is  joy  in  his  native  land, 
which  could  not  dwell  in  our^^ ;  he  has  come 
among  us  to  signify,  rather  than  to  express, 
that  joy. 

''During  this  season  of  Septuagesima,  we 
have  to  gain  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  miseries 
of  our  banishment,  under  pain  of  being  left 
forever  in  this  tyrant  Babylon.  It  was,  there- 
fore, necessary  that  we  should  be  put  on  our 
guard  against  the  allurements  of  our  place  of 
exile.  It  is  with  this  view  that  the  Church, 
taking  pity  on  our  blindness  and  our  dangers, 
gives  us  this  solemn  warning.  By  taking 
from  us  our  Alleluia,  she  virtually  tells  us 
that  our  lips  must  first  be  cleansed  before  they 
again  be  permitted  to  utter  this  word  of  an- 
gels and  saints ;  and  that  our  hearts,  defiled 
as  they  are  by  sin  and  attachment  to  earthly 
things,  must  be  purified  by  repentance.  She 
is  going  to  put  before  our  eyes  the  sad  spec- 
tacle of  the  fall  of  our  first  parents,  that  dire 
event  whence  came  all  our  woes  and  our  need 
of  redemption.  This  tender  mother  weeps 
over  us,  and  would  have  us  weep  with  her. 

"Let   us,  then,  comply  with  the   law  she 
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thus  imposes  upon  us.  If  spiritual  joy  is  thus 
taken  away  from  us,  what  are  we  to  think  of 
the  frivolous  amusements  of  the  world  ?  And 
if  vanities  and  follies  are  insults  to  the  spirit 
of  Septuagesima,  would  not  sin  be  an  intoler- 
able outrage  on  that  same  spirit  ?     We  have 

en  too  long  the  slaves  of  this  tyrant.     Our 

viour  is  soon  to  appear,  bearing  His  Cross  ; 

d  His  Sacrifice  is  to  restore  fallen  n^an  to 

I  his  rights.      Surely,  we  can  never  allow 

that  Precious  Blood  to  fall  uselessly  on  our 

souls,  as  the  morning  dew  that  rains  on  the 

parched  sands  of  a  desert !    Let  us,  with  hum- 

le  hearts,  confess  that  we  are  sinners,  and — 

e  the  publican  of  the  Gospel,  who  dared 
not  so  much  as  to  raise  up  his  eyes — let  us  ac- 
knowledge that  it  is  only  right  that  we  should 
be  forbidden,  at  least  for  a  few  weeks,  those 
divine  songs  of  joy,  with  which  our  guilty  lips 
had  become  too  fiimiliar." 


The  Moral  of  a   Story  by   Petrarch. 

Petrarch,  the  celebrated  Italian  poet,  relates 
that  he  once  heard  the  following  dialogue  be- 
tween a  merchant  and  a  seafaring  man  : 

"  Pray,  tell  me,"  said  the  merchant,  "  where 
did  your  father  die  ?  " 

"At  sea." 

•'And  your  grandfather  ?  " 

"  At  sea." 

*'And  your  great-grandfather  ?  " 

^'  He  also,  as  well  as  the  others,  died  at  sea." 

*'  Miserable  ! "  said  the  merchant ;  "  and 
now,  after  so  many  fatal  examples,  you  also 
embark  ?  " 

The  seaman  bethought  himself  a  moment, 
and  in  his  turn  asked  the  merchant : 

"And  you,  sir,  where  did  your  father  die  ?  " 

"In  his  bed." 

"  And  your  grandfather  ?  " 

"  In  his  bed." 

"  And  your  great-grandfather  ?  " 

"In  his  bed." 

"  Ah,  misery  ! "  added  the  sailor  ;  "  and  not- 
withstanding all  those  terrible  examples  you 
go  to  bed  every  night  ! " 

And  so  it  is  ;  every  man,  woman  and  child 
must  die  sometime,  somewhere, — some  sud- 
denly, others  after  an  illness  more  or  less  pro- 
longed,— but  all  must  die  !  All  dread  the 
thought  of  death,  for  it  is  repugnant  to  nature, 
— death  is  a  punishment  for  the  sin   of  our 


first  parents, — but  how  few  think  of  or  prepare 
for  the  judgment  after  death  !  It  is  in  the 
power  of  every  one  to  prepare  for  a  happy 
death,  and  for  this  but  little,  comparatively,  is 
required  ;  and  this  little  not  only  prepares  for 
a  good  death  and  eternal  happiness  hereafter, 
but  also  conduces  materially  to  happiness  in 
this  life.  The  past  is  no  longer  ours  ;  the 
future  is  uncertain  ;  the  present  is  but  a  mo- 
ment, and  on  this  moment  may  depend  an 
eternity  of  happiness  or  an  eternity  of  misery. 
Sleep  is  but  a  representation  of  death,  and  how 
many  who  go  to  bed  in  health  and  vigor  die 
before  morning  !  Night  after  night,  as  we  re- 
tire to  rest,  we  should  think  of  this,  and  make 
our  peace  with  God.  The  confessional,  that 
plank  after  shipwreck,  is  always  at  hand,  and 
we  have  the  word  of  God  that  He  wishes  not 
the  death  of  the  sinner  but  rather  that  he  be 
converted.  "As  I  live,"  saith  the  Lord,  "I 
will  not  the  death  of  the  sinner,  but  that 
he  be  converted  and  live."  "  If  your  sins  be  as 
scarlet  they  shall  be  made  as  white  as  snow  : 
and  if  they  be  red  as  crimson,  they  shall  be 
white  as  wool."  (Isaias,  i,  18.)  Why  will  men 
look  upon  God  as  an  avenging  tyrant  when 
He  ever  acts  the  part  of  a  loving  Father  ? 
If  we  are  lost,  it  will  be  our  own  fault  in  refus- 
ing to  fulfil  the  very  light  conditions  imposed 
for  our  salvation  and  sanctification. 


A  Singular  Grace. 


BY  J.  A.    B. 


In  a  certain  town  on  the  Rhine,  where  I 
spent  some  time,  I  became  acquained  with  a 
painter  whom  I  had  frequent  reason  to  see  on 
business  matters.  I  had  first  taken  notice  of 
him  in  a  church,  where  his  rapt  devotion  to 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  had  caught  my  atten- 
tion, and  my  admiration  of  this  was  not  di- 
minished when  I  learned  that  he  had  been 
raised  a  Protestant.  I  begged  him  one  day  to 
relate  to  me  the  history  of  his  conversion, 
which  he  did  as  follows  : 

"My  father  was  a  civil  officer  in  Dresden, 
in  moderate  circumstances.  Unfortunately,  I 
lost  both  my  parents  at  an  early  age.  I  in- 
herited from  them  a  small  estate,  which  my 
brother,  who  was  many  years  my  senior,  and 
who  had  married  a  rich  wife,  managed  for  me  as 
my  guardian.     He  put  me  as  apprentice  under 
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a  lithographer,  secured  for  me  a  room  in  an 
attic,  and  whenever  I  needed  money  he  gave 
me  what  I  wanted ;  further  than  this,  he  did 
not  trouble  himself  about  me.  In  this  aban- 
donment I  often  passed  many  sad  hours. 
Whenever  my  heart  was  heavier  than  usual  I 
went  to  the  Catholic  church,  and  knelt  on  the 
altar-steps ;  for  although  I  had  never  spoken 
to  any  one  on  the  subject,  I  felt  that  God  was 
present  there  in  quite  a  different  manner  from 
what  He  was  in  the  Protestant  churches, 
which  I  regularly  attended  for  the  sermon  on 
Sundays,  but  there  was  nothing  to  retain  me 
when  the  sermon  was  over  and  the  music 
ceased. 

One  day  my  guardian  declared  to  me,  as  he 
handed  me  a  few  dollars,  that  my  capital  was 
used  up,  his  guardianship  was  at  an  end,  and 
that  for  the  future  I  should  provide  for  my- 
self. I  was  thunderstruck,  but  kept  back  my 
tears,  and  went  away  dejected  and  silent  to 
my  attic.  Henceforth  I  lived  on  bread  and 
water,  but  still  my  cash  rapidly  dwindled 
away,  and  so  one  morning  I  awoke  to  find 
that  I  had  barely  the  price  of  a  couple  of 
rolls  left.  It  was  impossible  for  me  to  ask 
anything  from  my  brother,  who  had  shown 
himself  so  heartless  to  me.  With  a  heavy 
heart  I  visited  my  favorite  resorts  for  the  last 
time,  and  bade  farewell  to  them.  Then  I  has- 
tened to  the  Catholic  church,  where  I  found 
nobody;  I  knelt  down  near  the  altar,  and 
poured  out  my  sorrows  before  the  merciful 
Lord,  who,  I  felt,  was  there.  On  a  sudden  I 
became  tranquillized  ;  I  went  to  the  workshop 
and  resumed  my  work.  Hardly  had  I  begun 
when  the  master  sent  for  me,  and  told  me  that 
he  was  so  well  satisfied  with  my  work  that 
for  th5  future  he  would  pay  me  wages  by  the 
week.  Strange  to  say,  the  idea  of  becoming  a 
Catholic  had  never  entered  my  mind,  although 
I  continued  to  practice  the  devotion  of  which 
I  have  told  you. 

By  the  time  that  I  had  reached  the  age  of 
eighteen  I  had  laid  up  enough  money  to  en- 
able me  to  attend  the  Academy  at  Munich.  I 
was  one  cold  November  evening  seated  at  the 
window  of  a  public  house  when  I  heard  the 
ringing  of  a  little  bell,  and  saw  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  carried  to  a  sick  person,  accom- 
panied by  two  servers,  bearing  lanterns.  On 
other  occasions  I  had  alwaj^s  observed  a  num- 
ber of  persons  following  the  priest  in  adorfi- 
tion  of  the  Blessed   Sacrament ;    but  now  I 


saw  no  one  ;  the  cold  rain,  mixed  with  snow, 
seemed  to  have  kept  everybody  within  doors. 
Then  I  thought :  '  If  there  is  no  Catholic,  I 
myself  mnat  show  honor  tf>  the  Lord,,'  I  Ifift 
my  place  and  followed  the  priest,  bareheaded, 
to  the  narrow  street,  where,  as  is  usual  before 
entering  the  house  of  the  sick,  he  turned  to 
give  the  benediction.  Surprised  probably  at 
seeing  me  alone  before  him,  he  stood  for  a 
little  while  holding  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
before  me.  I  suddenly  felt  in  the  depths  of 
my  soul  that  I  stood  there  in  the  presence 
of  my  Grod  ;  I  fell  on  my  knees,  and  when  I 
arose  again  and  was  alone,  my  determination 
had  been  taken  to  become  a  Catholic.  Next 
day  I  sought  out  a  priest  to  instruct  me,  and 
soon,  thank  God !  was  received  into  the 
Church,  of  which  I  have  tried  to  be  a  worthy 
member." 


Catholic  Notes. 

A  new  sodality  hall,  erected  by  the  different 
societies  of  the  parish  of  the  Holy  Name,  Chicago, 
was  lately  dedicated  by  Archbishop  Peehan.  The 
building  was  designed  by  Gregory  Vigeant.  It  is 
60x140  feet  in  size,  three  stories  and  basement 
in  height,  of  brick  with  stone  trimmings,  and  cost 
$40,000.  The  basement  is  fitted  up  for  a  gym- 
nasium, with  bowling  alleys,  etc.  The  first  floor 
is  used  for  a  library  and  reading-room  for  men. 
a  reading  and  music-room  for  women,  a  temper- 
ance hall,  and  a  debating  hall.  Above  this,  ex- 
tending through  two  stories,  are  two  large  halls 
with  galleries.  

The  Catholic  Revieiv  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
no  adequate  expression  of  the  sentiment  of  Catho- 
lic laymen  in  the  United  States  has  yet  been  pub- 
licly given  on  the  gross  outrages  to  which  the 
Holy  See  has  been  submitted  during  the  past  year. 
"We  know,"  says  the  editor  of  the  Revieiv, ''thdii 
there  are  no  Catholics  in  the  world  more  devoted 
to  the  Holy  See  than  are  Americans.  Of  course 
the  clergy  have,  through  the  usual  channels, 
already  expressed  their  horror  of  these  outrages, 
and  in  doing  that  they  have  rightly,  and  right- 
fully, spoken  for  the  laity,  whom  they  represent. 
But  the  Catholic  laity  of  America  could  do  some- 
thing more.  What  is  to  prevent  them  going 
once  more  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Prison  of  the 
Vatican  tq  renew  the  expression  of  their  love  to 
the  august  teacher  and  leader  that  is  suffering 
there  ?  They  did  so  once  before,  and  the  signifi- 
cance of  their  visit  was  very  great.  Since  then, 
our  Canadian  brethren  went  in  their  footsteps, 
and  last  month  our  South  American  brethren. 
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from  Buenos  Ayres,  travelled  a  greater  and  a 
more  difficult  route  to  see  Peter.  We  are  sure 
that  if  the  right  men  undertake  this  duty,  an  ade- 
quate representation  of  Catholic  American  senti- 
ment can  be  sent  to  the  Vatican." 


We  trust  it  is  not  too  late  to  congratulate  our 
valued  contemporary  The  Catholic  Columbian  on 
the  attainment  of  its  eighth  year.  No  Catholic 
paper  is  more  deserving  of  generous  support  than 
the  Columbian^  and  few  are  more  honored  by  their 
contemporaries.  It  is  a  credit  alike  to  its  worthy 
editor  and  the  diocese  in  which  it  is  published. 
Prosit !  ■ 

In  an  address  to  the  Catholic  Young  Men's  Na- 
tional Union  by  its  honored  President,  Rt.  Rev. 
Bishop  Keane  of  Richmond,  we  find  the  following 
passage,  anent  the  importance  of  the  Association, 
which  deserves  attentive  consideration.  It  will 
not  only  give  the  members  of  the  Union  them- 
selves a  better  idea  of  the  power  for  good  which 
they  wield,  but  will  inspire  Catholic  y^oung  men 
everywhere  to  band  together  for  the  same  noble  end. 

"  Permit  me  also  to  ask  your  attention  to  this 
important  truth,  that  our  associations  of  Cath- 
olic young  men  are  a  necessary  element  in  the 
system  of  Catholic  education.  Education  is  not 
limited  to  school  days.  It  lasts  as  long  as  the 
mind  and  heart  are  moulded  by  external  influ- 
ences ;  and  that  is,  ordinarily,  during  the  whole 
life.  School  days  lay  the  foundation  of  education, 
— a  most  important  part  of  the  work,  and  one  that 
needs  to  be  well  done,  but  not  the  whole  work ; 
the  building  up  of  the  edifice  of  knowledge  and 
•character  goes  on  during  life.  Now  I  need  scarcely 
remind  you  how  important  a  period  in  life  are 
the  years  of  youth  which  follow  school  days.  On 
the  one  hand,  then  begins  the  difficult  and  critical 
task  of  rightly  applying  right  principles  to  the 
practical  concerns  of  life  ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
then  the  influences  of  passion  and  of  worldliness 
are  strongest,  to  bias  the  judgment  and  to  warp 
the  will.  Just  then,  when  the  career  of  life  is  in 
greatest  danger  of  starting  wrong,  and  the  need 
of  salutary  influences  is  most  urgent,  the  Catholic 
-Society  takes  by  the  hand  the  young  man,  asso- 
ciates him  with  others  of  his  age  who  are  pressing 
on  in  the  right  way  in  which  their  early  educa- 
tion started  them,  trains  his  mind  to  a  sound  ap- 
preciation 01  living  questions  and  to  a  right  ap- 
plication of  principles  to  the  avocations  and  sur- 
roundings of  a  young  man's  life,  and  employs  his 
energies  in  those  pursuits  of  self-improvement  and 
beneficence  "to  others  which  mould  him  into  a 
noble  man,  a  true  Christian,  and  a  good  citizen. 
And  then  the  National  Union  draws  all  the  scat- 
tered local  societies  into  one  grand  organization, 
in  order  that  mutual  example  and  encouragement 
•and  advice  and  emulation  may  make  each  society 


more  efficient  in  its  good  work ;  that  the  wide- 
extended  influence  of  the  Union  may  arouse  Cath- 
olic young  men  throughout  the  whole  country  to 
band  together  for  the  same  noble  ends  ;  and  that 
the  representative  men  of  the  societies  everywhere, 
and  the  societies  themselves  through  their  repre- 
sentatives, meeting  together  in  annual  Conven- 
tion, may  have  their  views  and  aspirations  en- 
larged and  ennobled,  and  lifted  up,  as  it  were,  to 
the  true  majesty  of  Catholicity,  by  this  practical 
contact  with  that  sublime  unity  of  convictions,  of 
faith,  of  principles,  of  aims,  of  action,  which  makes 
them  one  with  their  brethren  throughout  the 
whole  land— nay,  throughout  the  world.  Reflect 
upon  these  things,  gentlemen,  and  get  others  to 
reflect  upon  them,  and  surely  we  will  never  again 
hear  the  question  raised  whether  Catholic  young 
men's  associations  are  advisable,  and  what  utility 
is  to  be  expected  from  the  National  Union." 


In  the  course  of  a  recent  sermon  delivered  in 
the  Madison  Avenue  Congregational  church,  New 
York,  Dr.  Newman  alluded  to  Catholicism  as  "  the 
bulwark  of  the  essential  principles  of  the  Gospel, 
and  a  wall  of  brass  against  the  assaults  of  infidels." 
He  said  he  would  not  destroy  Rome  if  he  had  the 
power.  This  is  to  the  credit  of  Dr.  Newman,  and 
is  in  striking  contrast  with  his  previous  utter- 
ances about "  Rome."  The  more  he  learns  about 
the  Church,  the  more  he  will  find  in  it  to  praise. 


By, an  act  of  the  Government  of  Norway,  which 
dates  from  1814,  Lutheranism  is  declared  the  relig- 
ion of  the  State  ;  and  those  professing  it  are  re- 
quired to  bring  up  their  children  in  that  form  of 
religious  belief.  The  same  act  forbids  the  pres- 
ence in  the  kingdom  of  the  Jews  or  Jesuits.  The 
clause  relating  to  the  former  has  since  been  re- 
scinded, but  Jesuits  and  members  of  religious 
orders  are  still  ostracized.  France  has  been  retro- 
grading so  fast  that  it  has,  at  last,  caught  up  with 
Norway,  though  Norway  claims  to  be  the  most 
liberal  monarchy  of  all  Europe. 

It  is  said  that  within  the  space  of  twenty-five 
years  the  number  of  Catholic  churches  and  priests 
in  England  has  doubled. 


We  learn. that,  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  the 
Marist  Fathers  will  assume  the  direction  of  the 
Seminary  of  the  Archdiocese  of  San  Francisco. 
Whilst  devoting  themselves  to  the  formation  of 
candidates  for  the  sanctuary,  the  Fathers  will  also 
take  spiritual  charge  of  the  Chinese,  who  occupy 
an  entire  quarter  of  the  city.  We  rejoice  to  hear 
that  the  zealous  Marist  Fathers  have  undertaken 
this  work  of  devotedness.  San  Francisco  is  a 
very  favorable  locality  for  a  new  establishment 
of  the  Order,  whose  principal  missions  are  in  the 
Islands  of  the  Pacific. 
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The  death  is  announced,  just  as  we  go  to  press, 
of  the  Very  Rev.  John  O'Donnell,  pastor  of  the 
Church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  at  Nashua, 
•  N.  H.,  and  for  many  years  Vicar-General  of  the 
diocese  of  Portland.  Father  O'Donnell  was  a  na- 
tive of  Ireland,  and  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his 
age.  His  first  pastoral  charge  was  at  Eastport, 
Me.,  where  he  remained  two  years.  He  was  trans- 
ferred to  Portland,  Me.,  and  there  remained  seven 
years.  Twenty-seven  years  ago  he  was  assigned 
to  Nashua.  At  that  time  there  was  no  Catholic 
church  in  that  city,  and  his  labor  was  distributed 
at  Milford  and  other  places,  his  congregation 
meeting  in  public  halls.  Father  O'Donnell  cele- 
brated the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  ordina- 
tion in  Nashua  a  year  ago  last  Thanksgiving  Day. 

May  he  rest  in  peace. 

We  are  permitted  to  publish  the  subjoined  ex- 
tract from  a  letter  addressed  to  the  mother  of  our 
lamented  contributor  Miss  Rose  Howe,  by  Mgr. 
Foschi,  the  eminent  Bishop  of  Perugia,  successor 
in  that  see  of  his  Holiness  Leo  XIII.  It  will  gratify 
the  numerous  friends  of  the  deceased,  as  well  as 
those  who  have  lately  been  reading  with  so  much 
pleasure  the  "Record  of  a  Suffering  Soul,"  to 
learn  in  what  great  esteem  she  was  held  abroad. 

' '  Sad  as  is  the  recollection  of  the  loss  of  our  good  Miss 
Rose,  the  arrival  of  the  little  volume  dedicated  to  her 
memory  was  very  agreeable  to  me.  I  had  it  translated 
into  French  by  an  English  lady  recently  converted 
here  in  Perugia,  and  I  have  shed  tears  of  consolation 
over  it.  That  was  a  chosen  soul,  whom  God  wished  to 
draw  near  to  Himself,  and  we  should  have  confidence 
that  from  heaven  she  will  look  upon  us  with  the  same 
kindness  that  she  showed  us  while  living,  and  cause 
the  divine  Benediction  to  descend  copiously,  especially 
upon  her  mother  and  on  yourself!  I  wish  you  both 
this  happiness  with  all  my  heart. 

' '  Most  certainly  I  have  kept  that  photograph  of  the 
family  group,  and  I  have  put  it  in  the  book  at  its  place. 
I  shall  always  keep  the  volume  as  something  most 
precious,  with  the  desire— perhaps  ineffectual — of  see- 
ing you  both  once  more  in  Italy,  and  here  in  our 
cathedral. 

"In  a  few  daj^s  I  shall  go  to  the  feet  of  the  Holy 
Father,  and  1  will  ask  for  you  a  particular  blessing." 


New  Publications. 


Ireland  of  To-Dat.    The  Causes  and  Aims  of 

Irish  Agitation.    By  M.  F.  Sullivan.     With  an 

Introduction  by  Thomas    Power    O'Connor,  M.  P. 

Philadelphia  :  J.  M.  Stoddart  &  Co.     1881. 

We  have  read  this  work  with  much  attention 

and  interest.    The  subject  treated  of  is  one  which 

at  present  occupies  the  attention  of  the  whole 

civilized  world— th&  Irish  Land  Question.    But 

amongst  a  great  number  of  newspaper-readers, 

even  amongst  some  of  the  Irish  themselves— more 


particularly,  however,  their  descendants  in  this 
country — there  is  not  sufficient  information  in  re- 
gard to  the  point  at  issue  between  England  and 
Ireland,  The  information  one  is  likely  to  receive 
in  this  country  from  the  newspapers  is  not  often 
of  a  reliable  character,  coming,  as  it  does  princi- 
pally, through  the  channels  of  the  English  journals. 
"  I  have  read  the  work,"  says  Mr.  Power  O'Connor, 
"  ....  and  I  find  a  clear  and  honest  setting  forth 
of  the  past  and  present  of  the  Irish  question.  The 
writer  puts  the  case  in  a  simple,  straightforward 
and  practical  way,  and  anj'-  intelligent  person  who- 
reads  these  pages  will  have  an  accurate  idea  of 
the  struggle  of  the  hour.  Many  of  the  most  pop- 
ular fallacies  with  regard  to  Ireland  herself  .and 
the  acts  and  objects  of  her  present  advocates,  are 
met  by  undisputed  facts  and  figures  ;  the  series  of 
historic  events  are  traced  which  have  led  to  the 
long-delayed  but  inevitable  reckoning  between 
the  Irish  landlord  and  the  Irish  tenant  which  the 
world  sees  to-day ;  and  the  demands  of  the  Irish 
people  on  the  questions  of  education  and  self-gov- 
ernment are  treated  lucidly  and  with  moderation." 
We  heartily  endorse  every  word  of  the  above 
quotation  ;  but  from  our  point  of  view  we  have 
one  great  fault  to  find  with  the  writer.  As  we 
read  the  history  of  Ireland,  we  looked  upon  .the 
persecutions  inflicted  on  the  people  of  that  land  as 
being  principally  inflicted  for  conscience's  sake. 
We  thought  that  the  butcheries  under  Elizabeth 
and  Cromwell,  and  the  fierce  and  bloody  laws  en- 
acted and  carried  into  execution  against  the  peo- 
ple of  Ireland,  were  instigated  principally  by  a 
hatred  of  the  Catholic  religion.  But  our  author 
tells  us  :  "  They  [the  penal  laws]  were  ostensibly 
enacted  in  behalf  of  the  Protestant  religion  and 
for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  the  Catholic  Faith 
in  Ireland.  Their  real  purpose  was  to  prevent 
the  natural  owners  of  the  lands  from  recovering 
them,  and  from  engaging  in  any  pursuit  of  profit 
or  of  honor."  Again,  in  introducing  a  quotation 
from  the  Protestant  historian  Lecky  on  those 
same  penal  laws,  she  says  :  "  In  reading  his  sum- 
mary of  them,  truth  requires  that '  Englishman  ' 
should  be  substituted  for  '  Protestant,'  and  '  Irish- 
man '  for  '  Catholic,' "  ( pp.  52  and  53.)  We  deny 
that  any  such  substitution  is  required.  "The 
object  of  the  penal  laws,  as  already  fully  stated, 
was  not  to  save  the  souls  of  the  Irish  people,  but 
to  get  their  lands,  ruin  their  industries  and  reduce 
their  country  into  a  vast  farm  whose  soil  and 
products  should  be  owned  in  England,  and  whose 
tenants  should  be  patrons  of  the  English  manu- 
facturer.'^ Alas,  ■  poor  Ireland  !  So  long  were 
you  hugging  the  delusion  that  you  were  suffering 
for  conscience'  sake,  and  now  you  are  to  learn  for 
the  first  time  that  it  was  nothing  of  the  kind.  It 
was  not  because  he  hated  your  race,  though  it  was. 
lawful  for  the  Sassenach  to  shoot  the  "  mere  Irish." 
Nor  was  it  hatred^of  your  Faith,  of  that  glorious 
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Faith  bequeathed  to  you  by  St.  Patrick  and  for 
which  your  sons  and  daughters  were  prepared  to 
suffer  and  to  die,  aye,  and  did  suffer  and  die.  No: 
you  have  read  your  history  wrong,  and  you 
dwindle  down  to  a  mere  political  sufferer.  But 
enough.  The  truth  is,  Ireland  suffered  for  the 
Faith,  bled  and  died  for  the  Faith.  That  Faith  it 
was  which  preserved  Ireland's  nationality,  and 
prevented  her  from  sinking  down  to  a  mere  Eng- 
lish province.  That  Faith  it  was  to  which  Ire- 
land clung  when  everything  else  was  torfi  from 
her — land,  liberty,  education,  her  native  tongue. 
That  Faith,  of  which  England  would  have  robbed 
her  with  all  the  rest,  had  not  a  divine  Providence 
given  her  strength  and  courage  to  cling  to  it 
amidst  the  most  awful  difficulties,  and  to  which 
she  still  clings  with  a  fidelity  unequalled  amongst 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

We  are  the  more  surprised  and  grieved  at  this 
mistake  of  the  author  that  this  new  explanation 
of  the  events  of  Irish  history  serves  no  practical 
purpose.  The  events,  as  recorded  in  the  book  be- 
fore us,  stand  out  in  as  strong  a  light  under  the 
old  and  commonly  accepted  and  true  interpreta- 
tion of  them  as  they  do  under  the  new  one.  The 
book  is  otherwise  so  valuable  that  we  hope  many 
editions  for  it,  but  we  trust  that  the  passages 
above  quoted,  and  one — perhaps  two  others — of 
a  similar  aim  will  be  expunged. 


Obituary. 


MR.    MICHAEL   HARVEY,    NEW   HAVEN,  'CONN. 

We  bespeak  the  prayers  of  our  readers  for  the 
eternal  repose  of  the  soul  of  Mr.  Michael  Harvey, 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  prominent  Catholic 
citizens  of  New  Haven,  who  departed  this  life  in 
that  city,  on  the  25th  of  Nov.,  in  the  sixty-ninth 
year  of  his  age.  A  letter,  announcing  his  death, 
was  sent  to  us  at  the  time  by  one  of  his  friends, 
but  was  lost  before  being  delivered.  Mr.  Harvey 
was  one  of  the  first  life-subscribers  of  The  "  Ave 
Maria,"  of  which  he  was  ever  a  warm  friend.  He 
was  identified  with  all  the  Catholic  societies  of 
New  Haven,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  and  chief 
promoters  of  the  Catholic  Benevolent  Society. 
During  his  long  illness  his  whole  time  was  devoted 
to  the  great  affair  of  salvation.  His  whole  life 
was  most  exemplary  ;  he  was  for  many  years  a 
weekly  communicant.  Mr.  Harvey  lived  to  see 
Catholicism  make  rapid  progress  in  Hartford  ; 
forty  years  ago  there  was  only  a  handful  of  Cath- 
olics there,  and  now  seven  large  churches  are 
crowded  at  every  Mass  on  Sundays  and  holydays. 
Who  shall  say  how  much  the  devout  prayers  and 
practical  Catholic  life  of  our  good  subscriber  may 
have  contributed  to  this  wondrous  change  ? 

May  he  rest  in  peace. 


youth's  Department, 


(For  The  "Ave  Maria,") 


God's  Providence. 


BY  LADY  GEORGIANA  FULLERTON, 

NOT  one  hair  of  my  worthless  head 
Falls  to  the  ground  unseen ; 
Not  one  pang  of  my  worthless  heart 

Has  e'er  unnoticed  been ; 
Not  one  tear  from  my  eyes  has  flowed 

Unknown  to  my  dear  Lord, 
Nor  from  my  lips  has  e'er  escaped 

Unheard,  a  single  word. 
If  thus,  o'er  every  hair  of  mine, 

O'er  every  word  and  sigh, 
So  watchful  is  His  loving  care. 

So  vigilant  His  eye  ; 
Securely,  like  a  child  upheld 

By  a  kind  Father's  hand,  • 
I  well  may  trust  in  Him,  nor  fear 

To  tread  life's  shifting  sand. 


Memories  of  Vienna. 


BY   THE    HON.    ALICE   SEYMOUR. 
DEATH   OF    THE    ARCHDUKE    FRANgOIS   CARL. 

It  is  not  possible  to  live  in  artistic,  bewitch- 
ing, comfortable,  delightful  Vienna,  without 
something  happening  to  cause  smiles  or  tears, 
and,  notwithstanding  "the  boast  of  heraldry" 
and  "  pomp  of  power,"  tears  are  quite  as  plen- 
tiful as  smiles  in  the  life  of  a  court. 

One  bright  afternoon  in  March,  in  the  year 
1877,  a  little  "  noble,"  with  more  titles  after  his 
name  than  buttons  on  his  jacket,  came  to  my 
houdolr^  with  the  childlike  petition,  "Please 
take  me  to  walk.  I  know  it  is  pleasant  in  the 
Volksgarten  ! " 

"  You  mean  the  Burg-Platz,  I  am  sure,"  said 
his  sister.  Countess  Resa,  who  sat  at  her  em- 
broidery-frame near  the  window,  which  was 
a  tall  mullioned  stone  arch,  overlooking  the 
dreary  castle  court-yard. 

"Yes,"  said  the  little  Count,  looking  down 

*  A  small  private  room  or  apartment. 
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and  blushing,"  but  I  thought  Lady might 

not  like  to  stand  by  the  Belaria  entrance  to  the 
Hofburg,  and  I  do ;  I  want  to  see  the  Em- 
peror's father  come  home  from  the  Prater  in 
his  golden  coach." 

Poor  child,  he  had  spoken  the  truth  at  last, 
and  he  should  be  rewarded.  "  Yes,  well  go 
with  you,"  said  the  lady,  laughing  at  the  half- 
doubting  look  in  the  child's  face  at  the  sound 
•of  the  royal  ''we" — "yes,  we  will  go  gladly, 
for  it  is  pleasant  to  see  the  dear  old  Archduke 
-come  home  from  his  daily  drive  in  that  great 
coach  of  glass  and  gold,  with  his  six  cream 
white  horses  " — 

Here  the  enthusiasm  of  the  boy  broke  out, 
as  he  exclaimed,  "  Yes,  real  cream  white,  and 
ridden  by  postilions  dressed  in  yellow  satin, 
with  long  white  plumes  in  their  three-cor- 
nered hats.     Oh  !  it  is  splendid  ! " 

Off  he  ran  for  his  little  velvet  cap,  and  we 
were  soon  on  our  way  to  the  new  entrance  of 
the  imperial  palace.  We  wandered  through  the 
Franz  I  Platz," and  pausing  near  the  "Belaria,' 
opposite  the  Volksgarten,  asked  an  officer  if 
the  Archduke  had  returned  from  the  Prater. 
"  He  is  not  driving  out  to  day,"  was  the  dis- 
appointing reply. 

We  came  home,  and  at  dinner  the  Countess 
told  us  that  the  Emperor's  father  had  not  been 
very  well  for  a  day  or  two,  but  he  would  not 
speak  of  it  before  the  ball,  for  fear  the  Empress 
would  put  it  off,  and,  as  he  said,  the  dress- 
makers would  lose  work,  and  the  young  people 
would  be  disappointed  the  last  night  of  the 
carnival. 

Thursday  came.  The  daily  papers  men- 
tioned the  slight  indisposition  of  the  Arch- 
duke, referring  to  it  as  nothing  serious  ;  but 
those  who  had  admittance  to  the  Hofburg 
knew  that  this  was  done  so  as  not  to  alarm 
the  dear  old  gentleman,  who  insisted  upon 
reading  the  newspapers.  Thursday  afternoon 
there  was  a  consultation  of  physicians.  The 
Archduke  was  as  cheerful  as  ever,  although  told 
that  unless  some  change  occurred  he  could  not 
live  many  hours.  Friday  morning  he  said  he 
felt  almost  well  enough  to  go  to  Mass,  as 
usual,  but  the  doctor  forbade  him  to  leave  the 
room.  He  was  dressed,  however,  and  placed 
on  a  sofa,  and  Mass  was  said  in  his  apart- 
ments. He  held  his  prayer-book,  followed 
the  service,  even  received  Holy  Communion, 
then,  feeling  weary,  he  asked  to  be  removed  to 
the  bed.     The  Empress,  kneeling  beside  him, 


noticed  his  hands  were  very  blue  and  that  he 
spoke  with  difficulty.  The  doctor  desired  the 
Emperor  to  send  for  all  the  imperial  family. 
They  came,  and  when  gathered  about  the  bed 
the  Emperor  asked  his  father  to  bless  his  little 
daughter.  Archduchess  Valerie,  and  her  cous- 
ins, the  children  of  Archduke  Carl  Ludwig-, 
who  were  kneeling  close  beside  him.  The  old 
man  tried  to  raise  his  right  hand  to  lay  it  upon 
his  little  granddaughter's  head,  but  power  to 
move  it  was  gone.  He  murmured  the  blessing, 
however,  and  then,  turning  to  the  Empress, 
asked,  "  Is  it  a  dark  day  ?  " 

"  No,"  she  replied,  "  it  is  bright  and  suriny  ; 
the  sky  is  very  blue." 

"  Oh,  yes :  the  sky  is  very  blue,"  he  mur- 
mured, "  the  sky  is  very  blue,  and — and  heaven 
is  very  bright." 

These  were  his  last  words :  the  gentle,  lov- 
ing heart  had  ceased  to  beat.  The  kind  blue 
eyes  were  closed  for  their  last  sleep  under  the 
gentle  hand  of  the  Empress, 

Distinguished  statesmen  die  in  America,  but 
it  never  seems  to  affect  the  mass  of  the  people. 
In  Austria  one  of  the  imperial  family  dies,  and 
a  hush  falls  on  every  household.  "  The  father 
of  our  Emperor," — everybody  loves  Franz 
Josef,  and  the  Crown  Prince  Rudolph,  and  the 
old  Archduke  was  idolized  by  his  son  and 
grandson.  One  reads  daily  of  the  death  of  men 
more  talented,  more  distinguished  than  Fran- 
9ois  Carl,  but  rarely  does  a  city  mourn  so  truly 
as  does  Vienna  when  any  sorrow  falls  upon 
the  imperial  household.  The  little  Count  was 
a  sincere  mourner.  No  more  watching  by 
the  Belaria  entrance  for  the  dear  old  face  to 
nod  to  him  while  he  held  my  hand  and 
stood  with  uncovered  head,  as  the  carriage 
stopped  under  the  splendid  portal  of  the 
castle.  No  more  looking  up  to  the  ora- 
tory window  in  the  court  chapel  every  morn- 
ing, to  see  the  reverend  head  of  the  old  Arch- 
duke, with  its  silvery  hair,  lowly  bending  be- 
fore the  altar.  No  more  meeting  him  in  the 
Prater  in  the  balmy  spring  days,  walking,  and 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  his  adjutant.  Francois 
Carl  entered  into  rest,  loving  and  loved  of  all. 
The  tears  and  blessings  of  the  poor  were  the 
best  witnesses  to  the  noble  charity  of  his 
heart. 

The  day  of  the  funeral  we  were  invited  by 
the  Countess  Brunswick  to  see  the  procession 
from  the  windows  of  her  palace  in  the  Mi- 
chaeler  Platz.    For  two  days  Vienna  had  been 
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shrouded  in  black.  Every  public  building, 
every  shop,  bearing  the  imperial  blazon,  had 
displayed  long  black  banners  and  pennons  of 
crape,  and  on  the  day  of  the  funeral  the  pal- 
aces of  many  of  the  nobles  were  draped  in 
black,  while  every  member  of  the  court-circle 
appeared  in  deepest  mourning. 

The  funeral  service  took  place  in  the  Church 
of  the  Capuchins  on  the  Mehlmarkt,  aitd  the 
coffin  was  placed  in  the  ''  Kaiser  Gruffc,"  the 
imperial  vault  beneath  the  church  where  the 
bodies  of  the  reigning  family  repose. 

'  I  saw  the  funeral  of  Kaiser  Max  of  Mex- 

said  the  little  Count,  looking  up  to  me 

the  last  regiment  passed  and  the  crowds 

gan  to  disperse.  ''I  was  only  two  years  old 
l^^hen,  and  now  his  father  has  gone  to  the 
'  Kaiser  Gruft.'  Poor  Emperor  Franz-Josef, 
how  sorry  he  must  feel  that  his  good  old  fa- 
ther is  dead  !    Come,  Lady ,  let  us  go  over 

to  St.  Michael's  and  pray  real  hard  for  the 
imperial  family." 

We  crossed  the  Platz  and  entered  the  grand 
old  church,  the  "  Michaeler,"  opposite  our  own 
palace  home.  The  little  Count  went  forward 
to  the  chancel,  and,  kneeling  in  the  shadow  of 
the  great  marble  tomb  of  one  of  his  ancestors, 
began  his  prayers.  His  sister  and  myself, 
kneeling  at  Our  Lady's  altar,  watched  him  as 
he  prayed.  Tears  rolled  dowm  the  beautiful 
classic  face  of  the  boy  as  he  kissed  his  rosary 
and  told  the  beads.  An  old  priest  passing  to 
the  sacristy  stopped  to  bless  him. 

"Father,"  said  the  child  as  he  arose,  "I 
think  the  Archduke  is  in  heaven  ;  he  was  so 
good,  and  I've  prayed  so  hard  for  him." 


Anecdote  of  Pope  Gregory  XVL — In 
1841  Gregory  XVI  received  a  visit  from  a  dis- 
tinguished non-Catholic  who  had  just  visited 
St.  Peter's  for  the  first  time.  "Well,"  said 
the  Pope  in  the  course  of  conversation,  "  what 
did  you  think  of  Saint  Peter's  ?  " 

"I  must  confess,"  replied  the  visitor,  "that 
the  exterior  of  this  colossal  edifice  frightened 
rather  than  pleased  me  ;  but  when  I  entered, 
and  passed  some  time  within  its  sanctuary,  I 
was  enchanted  with  all  that  I  saw." 

"Ah,"  said  the  Pope,  "that  is  precisely 
what  I  am  constantly  preaching  !  Enter  the 
Church,  in  place  of  standing  at  the  door,  and 
you  will  find  everything  to  delight  the  heart." 


A  Little  BOy  but  a  True  Martyr 


^^^NE  of  the  most  touching  scenes 
'^  ° ''''  in  the  history  of  the  martyrs 
of  Japan  is  the  death  of  the 
Blessed  Ignatius  Giorgi,  a  boy 
four  years  old,  who  suifered 
martyrdom  on  September  10,  1622, 
together  with  fifty-four  compan- 
ions. Ignatius  was  a  son  of  the  Blessed 
Dominic  Giorgi,  who  was  beheaded  for 
the  faith  in  November,  1619.  Born  a  few 
months  after  the  imprisonment  of  his  father, 
he  received  Baptism  almost  immediately  from 
the  Blessed  Father  Spinola,  also  a  martyr. 
His  mother  consecrated  him  to  God  on  the 
very  day  of  his  birth,  with  the  hope  that  he 
would  be  received  into  the  Society  of  Jesus  as 
soon  as  he  was  old  enough.  The  name  of  Ig- 
natius was  intended  to  be  a  constant  reminder 
to  him  of  his  consecration.  But  Providence 
had  other  designs. 

It  is  believed  that  God  had  revealed  to  this 
little  Japanese  boy,  in  some  way  suitable  to 
his  age,  that  he  was  to  be  a  martyr.  When 
his  father  shed  his  blood  for  the  faith,  little 
Ignatius  was  heard  to  Say:  "  I  shall  be  a  mar- 
tyr, and  my  mother  also,  but  not  my  sis- 
ter." It  happened  just  as  he  said.  When, 
according  to  the  Japanese  custom,  he  made 
some  little  presents  to  his  friends,  he  would 
say:  "Keep  this  carefully,  for  the  day  will 
come  when  it  will  be  a  relic.""  And  if  he 
was  asked  how. that  could  be,  he  answered: 
"  Because  I  am  going  to  be  a  martyr."  The 
most  beautiful  visions  were  accorded  to  him 
on  this  subject  aiid  were  visibly  stamped  upon 
his  countenance.  When  he  saw  some  little 
swords,  he  cried  out  in  the  greatest  joy:  "One 
of  these  will  some  day  cut  off  my  head  and 
make  a  martyr  of  me." 

His  mother,  Isabella,  remarking  the  super- 
natural spirit  of  her  son,  considered  her  own 
and  Ignatius's  death  as  certain,  and  kept  herself 
constantly  prepared  for  it.  The  prophecy  of 
the  little  saint  was  soon  fulfilled.  He  and  his 
mother,  together  with  many  other  Christians, 
were  cast  into  prison,  and  the  10th  of  Sep- 
tember (1622,)  was  fixed  upon  for  their  death. 
Isabella,  in  token  of  her  joy,  adorned  herself 
in  her  richest  attire,  as  for  the  grandest  festi- 
val of  her  life,    In  one  haii(i  she  parried  the 
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crucifix  ;  in  the  other,  her  rosary.  Little  Ig- 
natius walked  by  her  side,  drawing  to  himself 
the  eyes  of  everybody  ;  he  was  also  decked 
out  in  his  best,  well  aware  of  the  palm  that 
awaited  him.  When  the  executioners  en- 
tered the  place  of  execution,  Isabella  bowed  to 
her  spiritual  father.  Blessed  Spinola,  and  bade 
him  her  last  farewell.  He  returned  her  gree!:- 
ing,  and  as  he  could  not  see  her  son  on  ac- 
count of  a  pile  of  wood  which  lay  between  them, 
he  asked  her  :  "  Where  is  my  little  Ignatius  ?  " 
She  answered  :  ''He  is  here  by  my  side,"  and 
took  him  up  in  her  arms,  saying  to  him : 
''Look  at  the  Father,  who  has  inquired  for 
you.  Bow,  and  ask  him  for  his  blessing." 
The  child  did  this  most  heartily.  The  Father, 
whose  hands  were  tied,  could  not  raise  them 
to  give  the  blessing;  but  he  looked  up  to 
heaven  and  then  at  the  boy,  as  a  sign  that 
he  blessed  him,  showing  that  he  was  touched 
to  his  very  soul  by  the  sight.  The  mother, 
pointing  to  her  child,  said  to  the  priest : 
"  This,  Father,  is  the  most  precious  offering 
that  I  could  make  to  God,  and  therefore  I 
make  the  sacrifice  most  cheerfully."  As  the 
executioners-  then  approached,  with  drawn 
swords,  the  heroic  mother  took  her  last  fare- 
well of  the  Christians  and  presented  her  head 
to  the  blade.  When  his  mother's  head  rolled 
to  the  feet  of  Blessed  Ignati-is,  the  child  dis- 
played the  supernatural  courage  that  filled 
his  soul ;  he  knelt  down,  crossed  his  little 
hands  on  his  breast,  and  quickly  bowed  his 
head,  which  was  cut  off  at  one  blow.  But  his 
soul  took  its  flight  to  the  regions  of  glory, 
to  join  those  who  always  follow  the  Lamb, 
in  whose  Blood  they  have  washed  their  gar- 
ments. 

Precious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  is  the 
death  of  His  saints  ;  but  more  especially  pre- 
cious is  the  death  of  the  martyrs,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  generally  accepted  opinion  of 
theologians,  are  thereby  freed  from  all  stain, 
and  are  at  once  admitted  to  the  beatific  vision 
of  God.  To  their  mortal  remains  the  holy 
Church  shows  special  honor,  preserving  them 
in  her  altars,  whereon  the  adorable  Sacrifice 
is  offered  up.  The  holy  martyrs  are  especially 
powerful  by  their  intercession,  because  they 
are  in  a  special  manner  like  the  Lamb  of 
God. 

Blessed  Ignatius,  pray  for  us,  and  obtain  for 
us  grace  to  love  our  holy  religion,  and  practice 
it  faithfully  all  the  days  of  our  life  ! 


Letter  of  Father  Faber 

To  A  Little   Gikl    avho  wished    to   be  a  Nun. 


The   Oratory,   London, 

Feast  of  St.  Nicholas,  1850. 

My  Dearest  Minna  : — So  you  are  seven 
years  old,  and  you  have  made  up  your  mind  to 
be  a  -nun.  Well  now,  what  must  you  do  ? 
Must  you  put  on  a  strange  dress,  and  cut  all 
your  hair  off',  and  go  into  a  convent,  and  live 
a  hard  life  ?  No  !  not  just  yet.  By  and  by, 
with  our  dearest  Lady's  blessing,  it  may  be  so. 
But  then,  as  you  always,  always  say,  hut  then 
I  cannot  wait  so  many,  many  years.  Well, 
Sister  Minna  of  the  Infant  Jesus  !  you  need 
not  wait.  I  will  tell  you  how  to  be  a  nun,  at 
once,  directly,  in  the  Hotel  Bellevue,  and  with 
the  consent  of  papa  and  mamma.  Now,  I  am 
sure  this  will  both  please  and  surprise  you, 
and  it  will  make  V.  open  her  eyes,  and  noisy 
M.  be  quiet.  How  am  I  to  be  made  a  nun 
of  directly  ?  Sister  Minna  !  Sister  Minna  ! 
What  is  it  to  be  a  nun  ?  Listen.  To  be  a 
nun  is  to  love  no  one  else  but  Jesus,  and  to 
love  Him  always,  and  very  much,  and  to  love 
everybody  else,  papa,  mamma,  sisters,  boy. 
Father  Wilfrid,  and  all  the  world,  because 
Jesus  loves  them  so  much.  This  is  being  a 
nun.  When  Sister  Minna  likes  her  own  will 
and  loves  her  own  way,  then  she  is  not  a  nun. 
When  Sister  Minna  does  not  do  what  she  is 
told,  or  does  it  complainingly,  then  she  is  not 
a  nun.  When  Sister  Minna  says  an  angry 
word,  then  she  is  not  a  nun.  But  when  Sister 
Minna  loves  Jesus,  oh  so  much,  so  very,  very 
much  ;  and  when  she  is  always  asking  her 
dear  Mother  in  heaven  to  make  her  love  Jesus 
more  and  more,  then  she  is  a  nun,  a  real,  real 
nun  !  So  you  see  you  can  be  a  nun  whenever 
you  like.  0  dear  !  how  many  questions  this 
letter  will  make  you  ask  ! 

And  now,  good-by,  dearest  Minna  !  I  pray 
the  dear  little  Jesus  in  Mary's  arms  to  take 
care  of  you ;  the  dear  little  Jesus  who  is  the 
great,  great  God,  for  all  He  is  so  little.  0 
Minna !  if  the  huge  God  could  love  you  and 
me  so  much  that  He  could  become  a  little 
Baby,  helpless  as  Ethel  was,  for  you  and  me, 
why  do  not  we  both  love  Him  ten  hundred 
thousand  million  times  more  than  we  do  ? 
Get  an  answer  ready  for  that  question,  Minna  ! 
Yours  most  affectionately, 

F.  W.  Faber. 
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Confraternity  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception (or  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes). 


All  communications  in  reference  to  the  Confrater- 
tity  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  should  he  addressed 
0  Rev.  A.  Granger,  C.  S.  C,  Notre  Dame,  Ind.  This 
Bulletin  is  entirely  under  Ms  direction. 


"We  fly  to  thy  patronage,  0  Holy  Mother  of  God!" 

Report    for    the    Week    Ending    Wednesday, 
January  18th,  1882. 

The  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
fraternity are  earnestly  requested  in  favor  of  the 
following  petitions  :  Conversion  to  the  Faith  for 
8  persons.— return  to  the  Faith  for  S^persons, — 
change  of  life  for  7  persons  and  3  families, — spiri- 
tual and  temporal  favors  for  7  persons  and  22  fam- 
ilies,— recovery  of  health  for  12  persons  ;  of  hear- 
ing for  3  persons, — employment  for  4  persons, — 
grace  of  a  happy  death  for  42  persons, — success 
of  various  undertakings  for  5  persons,  and  of  3 
schools — the  safe  return  of  3  persons, — temporal 
necessities  for  3  persons.  Also  28  particular  in- 
tentions, and  a  number  of  thanksgivings  for  favors 
received. 

obituary. 

We  recommend  the  following  deceased  persons 
to  the  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Confrater- 
nity :  Mrs.  Teresa  Keszler,  Chillicothe,  0.,  who 
died  some  time  ago  ;  also  Mrs.  Catharine  Mathis, 
and  Mr.  John  J.  Eichenlaub,  both  of  the  same 
place,  who  departed  this  life  Nov.  22d,  1881.  Sister 
DoMiTiLLA,  Pottsville,  Pa.,  who  lately  went  to  her 
Spouse.  Sister  M.  Rita  Hassenaner,  Parkers- 
burg,  W.Va.,  who  departed  to  receive  her  heavenly 
crown  Dec.  6th.  Mary  and  James  Moore,  who 
departed  this  life  last  March.  Edward  Dougherty 
and  Michael  Collins,  both  of  Waukon,  Iowa,  who 
lately  rested  in  peace.  Mr.  John  A.  Cushley, 
Washington,  D.  C,  who  slept  in  the  Lord  Nov.  6th 
Mrs.  Cloran,  Galena,  111.,  who  merited  an  eternal 
recompense  Dec.  31st.  Mrs.  Mary  Cuddy,  of  Dub- 
lin, Ireland,  who  died  on  the  22d  of  Dec.  last. 
And  others  whose  names  have  not  been  given. 

May  their  souls,  and  all  the  souls  of  the  faithful 
departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God  rest  in  peace. 

Rev.  a.  Granger,  C.  S.  C, 

Director  of  the  Confraternity. 

Note. — Any  person  can  be  recoinmendcd  to  the 
prayers  of  the  Confraternity,  but  no  one  can  be  ad- 
mitted as  a  member  without  his  knowledge  and  ex- 
pressed consent. 


Contributions  to  Mt.  St.  Mary's  College. 

The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  the  cash  con- 
tributions towards  the  payment  of  the  debt  of 
Mt.  St.  Mary's  College,  Emmittsburg  :  Previously 
acknowledged,  $17,600 ;  Rev.  James  E.  DuflFy, 
East  Albany,  $500 ;  Rev.  John  F.  Kearney,  New 
York,  $500  ;  Franklin  B.  Gowen,  Esq.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  $500  ;  Charles  W.  Hoffman,  LL.  D., 
Washington,  $500  ;  Rev.  John  McCullum,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  $500  ;  Hon.  Thomas  E.  Garvin,  Evans- 
ville,  Ind.,  $500  ;  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  A.  Becker,  D.  D., 
$300  ;  Rt.  Rev.  John  A.  Watterson,  D.  D.,  $250  ; 
Rev.  Thomas  S.  Lee,  Baltimore,  $300  ;  Most  Rev. 
Archbishop  Wood,  $100;  Henry  T.  Coleman, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  $100 ;  Boston  College,  $100 ; 
Holy  Cross  College,  Worcester,  $100  ;  Chevalier 
John  D.  Keiley,  Brooklyn,  $1,000;  Charles  J. 
Bonaparte,  Baltimore,  $500 ;  St.  Joseph's  Acad- 
emy, Emmittsburg,  Md.,  $300 ;  Very  Rev.  Mgr. 
Quinn,,  V.  G.,  New  York,  $250  ;  Rt.  Rev.  Francis 
S.  Chatard,  D.  D.,  Indianapolis,  $200  ;  Rev.  John 
Crimmin,  Brooklyn,  $200  ;  Rev.  Bernard  J.  McMa- 
nus,  Baltimore,  $100  ;  Rev.  Edward  A.  Terry,  Al- 
bany, $100  ;  Charles  B.  Roberts,  LL.  D.,  Westmin- 
stei%  Md.,  $100  ;  Hon.  William  McSherry,  Littles- 
town,  Pa.,  $100  ;  Seton  Hall  College,  $100  ;  Wm. 
McSherry,  Jr.,  Littlestown,  Pa.,  $50  ;  Richard  Mc- 
Sherry, M.  D.,  Littlestown,  Pa.,  $50  ;  J.  B.  Mc- 
Ginty,  A.  M.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  $50  ;  Rev.  Stephen 
Huber,  Wellsburg,  Va.,  $50  ;  James  E.  Gowen, 
Esq.,  Philadelphia,- $500  ;  Rt.  Rev.  John  Loughlin, 
D.  D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  $500  ;  Very  Rev.  P.  Reilly, 
V.  G.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  $300  ;  Rt.  Rev.  John  Con- 
roy,  D.  D.,  New  York,  $250  ; Rev.  J.  J.  Griffin,  Man- 
hattanville,  N.  Y.,  $250  ;  Rev.  Charles  McCready, 
New  York,  $250  ;  St.  John's  College,  Fordham, 
N.  Y.,  $200  ;  Rev.  M.  X.  Fallon,  Wilmington,  Del., 
$200  ;  Rev.  M.  Hayes,  Hillsboro ',  0.,  $100  ;  Rev.  F. 
McGucken,  Friendsville,  Pa.,  $100 ;  Rev.  Thomas 
McGovern,  Brooklyn,  $100  ;  Rev.  Wm.  Dallard, 
Wilmington,  Del.,  $100  ;  Very  Rev.  E.  H.  Brandts, 
V.  G.,  Covington  Ky.,  $100  ;  Joseph  F.  Corrigan, 
M.  D.,  Newark,  $100  ;  Hon.  John  Lee  Carroll,  Md., 
$100 :  Rev.T.  F.  Doran,  Newport,  R.  L,  $50 ;  Vincent, 
Obold,  Hanover,  Pa.,  $500  ;  Very  Rev.  Wm.  Byrne, 
V.  G.,  Boston,  $200  ;  Rt..  Rev.  W.  H.  Elder,  Cincin- 
nati, $100  ;  Rev.  John  Koch,  Lucinda,  Pa.,  $150  ; 
Rev.  Charles  Gallagher,  Brooklyn,  $100  ;  Rev.  G. 
J.  Kelly,  Wilmington,  Del.,  $100  :  St.  Francis  Xa- 
vier's  College,  New  York,  $100  ;  Manhattanville 
Christian  Brothers'  College,  $100  ;  St.  Mary's  Semi- 
narv,  Baltimore,  Md.,  $100  :  Loyola  College,  Balti- 
more, Md.,  $100  ;  Rock  Hill  College,  EUicott  City, 
Md.,  $100  ;  Rev.  T.  J.  Early,  Highland  Falls,  N.  Y., 
$50  ;  Mrs.  L.  0'Conn.or, '  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  $50  ; 
Rev.  Charles  McCallion,  London,  Ohio,  $50  :  Capt. 
James  McCarrick,  Norfolk,  Va.,  $20.  Total  $30,020. 
Donations  may  be  sent  to  Most  Rev.  Archbishop 
Gibbons,  Baltimore,  or  to  Very  W.  Byrne,  D.  I)., 
President  Mt.  St.  Mary's,  College  Emmittsburg, 
Md. 
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DR.     MCINTOSH'S 

Solar  Microscope  and  Steieopticon  Combination 


COLLEGES, 


FOR    THE    USE    OF 

SCHOOLS,  PHYSICIANS  and  SCIENTISTS. 


This  Combination  includes  three  distinct  instruments,  a 
Solar  Microscope,  Solar  Stereopticon  and  Monoc- 
ular Microscope. 

Each  of  these  can  be  used  alone  or  in  combination. 

By  the  aid  of  this  combination,  Astronomy,  Geography,  Geometry, 
Botany,  Zoology,  Philosophy,  Phj^siology,  Pathology,  Histology,  etc., 
can  be  finely  illustrated  to  a  large  class  or  audience. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  Free  on  application. 

Mcintosh  galvanic  k  fakadic  battery  co., 

192  &  194  Jackson  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
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The  Scholastic  Annual 

For    1882. 

Astronomical  Calculations  —  Astrological  Predic- 
tions—A Man  (Poetry),  T.  E.  Howard,  A.  M.— Absti- 
nence Days— A  Revision  (Poetry),  Mrs.  Margaret  F. 
Sullivan  —  Ballad  of  the  Ute  and  the  Crafty  Cook 
(Poetry),  A.  J.  S.  —  Calendars  —  The  Church  and 
Science,  J.  A.  Z.— Eclipses— Evidences  of  the  Stabil- 
ity of  the  Church,  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Ryan— Fasting 
Days— A  Tribute  to  President  Garfield,  Rev.  T.  E. 
Wnlsh,  C.  S.  C— Holv  Days  of  Obligation— "  The 
"  The  Lion  of  the  Fold  of  Juda  ",  Castel  Rock — 
— Longiellow,  Henry  Wadsworth,  The  Rev.  Daniel  E. 
Hudson,  C.  S.  C.  —  Movable  Feasts  —  Nuevo  Mejico 
(Sonnet),  Eliot  Ryder — Notre  Dame  as  Seen  from  the 
St.  Joseph  River  (Poetry),  Eliza  Allen  Starr  —  The 
The  Patron  of  Popular  Education,  William  J.  Ona- 
han,  LL  D. — Ratf  s  of  Postage — The  Spire  ot  Candibec, 
Minot  Led^e  —  The  Strawberry  Festival,  (Poetry), 
Arthur  J.  Siace,  A.  M.— St.  Cecilia's  Bridal,  (Sonnet), 
Ethel  Tane— Winged  Words. 

r*rloe,   3&    oents,    post  tree. 

Orders  should  be  sent  to 

J.  A.  LYONS, 

Notre  Dame,  Ind. 


PRELUDES : 

AN  ELEGANT  VOLUME  OF  POEMS, 

By  Maurice  F.  Egan, 

Published  to  Aid  in  the   Rebuilding  of 
Notre  Dame  University. 

Price  (postpaid),       -       -       -       -       SI   00 

Address 

PETER  F.  CUNN  N6HAM  &  SON, 

817  Arch  St.,  Pliiladelphia,  Pa. 

Mixed  Marriages. 

Their  Origin  and  Results. 
By  Rev.  A.  A.  LAMBING, 

Author  of  '"The  OEPHA^^'s  Friend,"  "  The  Suxday- 
ScHOOL  Teacher's  Manual,"  etc.,  etc.- 


Single  Copy,        -----        15 
Eight  Copies,  -        -        -        -      SI  00 

OFFICE  OF  THE  "AVE  MAKIA," 
Notre  Dame,  Indiana. 
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John  Van  &  Co., 

MANUFACTURERS   OF 

Van's   Patent  Wrought-Iron   Portable 

RANGES. 


For  Public  and  Private  Institutions,  Hotels, 
and  Private  Families. 

Carving  Tables,  Broilers,  Balte  Ovens,  Stocli- 
Kettles,  Laundry  Stoves.  Coffee  and  Tea  Urns, 
and  all  kinds  of  Implements  for  Culinary  pur- 
poses. 

No.  10  East  Fourth  St., 

CINCINNATI,  O. 


The  Range,  Coffee  and  Tea  Urns,  Bake  Ovens  and  other 
Kitchen  Implements  used  in  the  Kitchen  of  the  University 
of  Notre  Dame  are  furnished  by  this  house. 
decl7-5m2w 


A  New  Book,  by  Kathleen  O'Meara,  Author 
of  "Life  of  Frederic  Ozanam,"  "Bells  of  the 
Sanctuary,"  "  Iza's  Story,"  etc. 

HENRI  PERREYVE 

AND 

His  Counsels  to  the  Sick. 


London:  C.  Keegan  Paul  &  Co.,  Publishers.    1881 


Price  (post  free), 


$1  00 


Copies  of  this  book  may  be  had  by  applying 
to  the 

OFFICE  OF  THE  "AVE  MARIA," 
Notre  Dame,  Indiana. 


COLLEGE  OF  OUR  LADY 


OF 


The  Sacred  Heart, 

WATERTOWN,  WIS., 

Under  the  Direction  of  Priests  and 

Brothers  of  the  Congregation 

OF  the  Holy  Cross. 


This  Institution,  founded  in  1872,  and  char- 
tered in  1873  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  with  University  privileges,  is  situated 
on  an  elevated  ground  in  the  western  part  of  the 
city  of  Watertown,  commanding  a  splendid  view 
of  the  city  and  of  the  surrounding  country,  which 
for  varied  and  beautiful  scenery  can  scarcely  be 
surpassed. 

The  course  of  studies  is  thorough  in  the  dif- 
ferent Departments,  and  every  facility  is  afforded 
for  acquiring  a  finished  education. 

TERMS 
Per  Session  of  Five  Months,     -     -     -    $100  00 

Catalogues  sent  on  application.  For  further 
particulars,  address 

Rev.  J.  O'KEEFFE,  C.S.C, 
President. 


St.  Mary's  Academy. 


COiVSERVATORF  OF  MUSIC, 


SCSOOL  OF  ABTS  A37D  DESZaiT, 

NOTRE  DAME  P.  O.,  INDIANA, 

(Neab  South  Bend,) 

Conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross. 


In  the  Academy  the  Course  is  thorough  in  the  Prepa- 
ratory, Academic  and  Classical  Departments. 

No  extra  charge  for  German  or  French,  as  these  lan- 
guages enter  into  the  regular  Academic  Course. 

The  Consekvatory  of  Music, 
on  the  plan  of  the  best  Musical  Conservatories  of  Europe, 
is  under  the  charge  of  a  complete  corps  of  teachers 
eleven  in  number.  It  comprises  a  large  music  hall  and 
twenty-eight  separate  rooms  for  harps,  pianos  and  or- 
gans. A  through  course  for  graduation  in  theory  and 
practice,  ^Esthetics  and  Composition. 

The  school  of  Art  and  Design  is  modeled  on  the 
great  Art  Schools  of  Europe,  drawing  and  painting 
from  life  and  the  antique.  Pupils  in  the  Departments 
of  Painting  and  Music  may  pursue  a  special  course. 

Simphcity  of  dress  enforced  by  the  niles  of  the  Insti- 
tution. Full  particulars  of  the  three  Department* 
given  in  Catalogue,  for  which  address 

MOTHER  SUPERIOR, 
St.  Mary's  Academy, 
NoTRB  Damb  P.O.,  In». 
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Kimball  Organs. 


It  has  become  necessary  for  us  to  greatly 
enlarge  our  manufacturing  facilities,  and 
it  is  probable  that  during  the  coming  year 
our  factory  will  turn  out  over  one  hcelfth  of 
the  entire  production  of  Parlok  and 
Cabinet  Organs  on  the  American  Con- 
tinent, which  demonstrates  beyond  a 
doubt  the  superiority  of  the  Instruments 
manufactured  by  us. 

We  are  sole  agents  for  Kimball  Organs, 
Kitnball  Pianos,  Hallet  &  Davis,  and  W. 
P.  Emerson  Pianos;  and  all  the  celebrated 
Pilcher  &  Sons'  Pipe  Organs,  manufac- 
tured in  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Address 

W.  W.  KIMBALL, 

Chicago,    111. 
Or, 

S.  D.  ROBERSON, 

General  Agent, 

SOUTH    «EINI>,  I]Vr>. 
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The  Marriage  Ceremony  and  the  Nup- 
tial Mass. 

by  the  ilev.  a.  a.  lambing. 

(Conclusion.) 
VII. 

IfET  us  return  to  where  we  left  the  couple 
J  just  married  and  the  priest  about  to  be- 
,in  the  celebration  of  the  nuptial  Mass. 
Having  arrayed  himself  in  white  vest- 
ments, for  the  occasion  is  one  of  joy,  the  priest 
approaches  the  altar  and  begins  the  Mass. 
The  better  to  show  the  appropriateness  of  the 
several  parts  peculiar  to  this  Mass, — I  need  not 
refer  to  those  that  are  common  to  every  Mass, 
— I  shall  place  a  translation  of  them  in  full 
before  the  reader.  The  Introit  is  taken  from 
the  7th  and  8th  chapters  of  the  beautiful  Book 
of  Tobias,  which  persons  contemplating  mar- 
riage would  do  well  to  study,  and  from  the 
127th  Psalm  ;  it  reads  thus  :  "  May  the  Grod 
of  Israel  join  you  together,  and  may  He  Him- 
self be  with  you,  who  hath  taken  pity  on  two 
only  children  ;  and  now,  0  Lord,  make  them 
bless  Thee  more  fully.  Blessed  are  they  who 
fear  the  Lord,  who  walk  in  His  ways.  Glory 
be  to  the  Father,"  etc.  The  Collect,  or  prayer, 
—which  with  the  "  Secret  Prayer,"  the  "Post- 
communion,"  and  the  "nuptial  blessing"  are 
inserted  in  the  Mass  on  feasts  on  which  the 
nuptial  Mass  itself  is  not  permitted, — is  in 
these  words  :  "  0  Almighty  and  merciful  God, 
graciously  hear  us,  that  what  has  been  accom- 
plished by  our  ministry,  may  be  more  fully 
perfected  by  Thy  benediction.  Through  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  etc.  Then  follows  the 
Lesson,  or  Epistle,  which  is  taken  from  the 
Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Ephesiaus,  (v,  22- 


,C.8.C.l 

33) :  "  Let  women  be  subject  to  their  husbands, 
as  to  the  Lord.  Because  the  husband  is  the 
head  of  the  wife  :  as  Christ  is  the  head  of  the 
Church.  He  is  the  Saviour  of  His  body. 
Therefore  as  the  Church  is  subject  to  Christ, 
so  also  let  wives  be  subject  to  their  husbands 
in  all  things.  Husbands  love  your  wives,  as 
Christ  also  loved  the  Church  and  delivered 
Himself  up  for  it :  that  He  might  sanctify 
it,  cleansing  it  by  the  laver  of  water  in  the 
word  of  life.  That  He  might  present  it  to 
Himself  a  glorious  Church,  not  having  spot  or 
wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing,  but  that  it  should 
be  holy  and  without  blemish.  So  also  ought 
men  to  love  their  wives  as  their  own  bodies.  He 
that  loveth  his  wife  loveth  himself.  For  no 
one  ever  hated  his  own  flesh  ;  but  nourisheth 
it,  as  also  Christ  doth  the  Church  ;  because  we 
are  members  of  His  body,  of  His  flesh,  and  of 
His  bones.  For  this  cause  shall  a  man  leave  his 
father  and  mother,  and  shall  cleave  to  his  wife, 
and  they  shall  be  two  in  one  flesh.  This  is 
a  great  Sacrament ;  but  I  speak  in  Christ  and 
in  His  Church.  Nevertheless  let  every  one 
of  you  in  particular  love  his  wife  as  himself ; 
and  let  the  wife  fear  her  husband." 

The  leading  idea  contained  in  these  words  of 
the  Apostle  is  the  proper  subjection  of  the  wife 
to  the  husband  and  his  love  for  her,  that  the 
harmony  and  well-being  of  the  family  may  be 
secured  ;  for  "  order  is  heaven's  first  law." 
St.  Chrysostom  remarks  on  these  words  of  the 
Apostle  :  "  If  married  persons  live  in  harmony, 
their  children  are  well  trained,  and  their  do- 
mestics kept  in  order,  and  their  neighbors, 
friends  and  relations  receive  edification  ;  but  if 
it  be  otherwise,  all  things  are  in  inextricable 
confusion."  The  Apostle  does  not,  however, 
require  the  wife  to  be  the  slave  of  the  husband, 
as  among  pagan  nations,  and  hence  he  admon-' 
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ishes  him  to  love  his  wife  as  himself,  and  "  as 
Christ  also  hath  loved  the  Church "  ;  and  to 
show  the  depth  and  sincerity  of  that  affection, 
he  adds,  ''  and  delivered  Himself  up  for  it,"  in- 
dicating thereby  that  the  husband  should  be 
ready  to  give  his  life  for  her  if  necessary. 
How  admirably  the  Church  consults  for  the 
real  dignity  of  women  ;  for  while  raising  her, 
on  the  one  hand,  from  the  state  of  servitude  in 
which  the  pagan  world  held  her,  and  from 
that  inferior  position  which  she  occupied  even 
under  the  law  of  Moses  ;  she  guards  her,  on  the 
other  hand,  against  aspiring  to  that  false  posi- 
tion in  which  the  folly  of  "modern  civiliza- 
tion "  would  seek  to  place  her,  and  which  would 
be  a  real  degradation.  The  Church  has  given 
her  as  a  model  the  most  celebrated  women  of 
the  Old  Testament,  a  marked  feature  of  whose 
greatness  was  their  modesty,  retirement,  sub- 
mission to  their  husbands  and  devotion  to  the 
care  of  their  household  and  families.  But  it  is 
a  remarkable  fact  that  the  name  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  does  not  once  occur  in  the  distinctive 
portions  of  the  nuptial  Mass,  although  the 
Mother  of  God  is  the  highest  model  that  could 
be  proposed  to  the  Christian  wife  and  mother. 
The  reason  of  this  omission  seem  to  be  that 
the  blessing  of  fruitfulness  is  the  leading  idea 
of  the  petitions  of  this  Mass  ;  and  those  whose 
children  were  to  be  as  numerous  "as  the  stars 
of  heaven,  and  as  the  sands  of  the  sea  shore," 
(Gen.,  xxii,  17),  should  be  regarded  as  the  most 
fitting  types  of  wives  and  mothers  ;  while  she 
whose  Son  was  miraculously  conceived  and 
who  hesitated  to  accept  the  highest  of  all 
dignities,  that  of  Mother  of  God,  until  assured 
that  her  virginity  should  suffer  no  detriment, 
should  be  reserved  as  the  special  model  for 
those  who  chose  the  higher  and  more  perfect 
state  of  virginity. 

The  Gradual,  or  those  verses  of  Sacred  Scrip- 
ture which  are  read  between  the  Epistle  and 
the  Gospel,  is  taken  from  the  127th  and  19th 
Psalm,  and  is  the  following  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  year:  "Thy  wife  as  a  fruitful  vine, 
on  the  sides  of  thy  house.  Thy  children  as 
olive  plants,  round  about  thy  table.  Alleluia , 
alleluia.  May  the  Lord  send  you  help  from 
the  holy  place,  and  from  Sion  protect  you." 

YIII. 

The  Gospel,  which  is  taken  from  St.' Mat- 
thew, (xix,  3-6),  is  as  follows  :  "At  that  time 
there  came  to  Him  the  Pharisees  tempting 


Him,  and  saying  :  "  Is  it  lawful  for  a  man  to 
put  away  his  wife  for  every  cause  ?  Who 
answering  said  to  them :  Have  ye  not  read, 
that  He  who  made  man  from  the  beginning, 
made  them  male  and  female  ?  And  he  said  : 
For  this  cause  shall  a  man  leave  father  and 
mother,  and  shall  cleave  to  his  wife,  and  they 
two  shall  be  in  one  flesh.  Therefore  now  they 
are  not  two,  but  one  flesh.  What  therefore 
God  hath  joined  together,  let  no  man  put 
asunder." 

As  in  the  Epistle  there  is  a  leading  idea,  the 
good  order  and  harmony  of  the  Christian 
household,  so  in  the  Gospel  there  is  also  one 
leading  idea,  one  important  doctrine  promul- 
gated, the  indissolubility  of  the  bond  of  mar- 
riage. And  while  it  was  becoming  that  the 
promulgation  of  the  former,  which  concerned 
the  dignity  of  the  woman  and  the  good  order 
of  the  Christian  family,  should  be  entrusted  to 
the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  among  whom 
woman  had  been  most  degraded,  it  was  fitting 
that  the  promulgation  of  the  latter,  which  is 
the  foundation  not  only  of  the  family  but  of 
society,  should  be  reserved  for  the  Son  of  God 
Himself,  who  "  was  not  sent  but  to  the  sheep 
that  are  lost  of  the  house  of  Israel,"  who, 
although  in  possession  of  the  truth,  had  per- 
verted it  to  the  imminent  danger  of  society  ; 
and  that  having  abrogated  the  privilege 
granted  to  the  Jews  by  Moses  on  account  of 
the  hardness  of  their  hearts  and  having  re- 
stored marriage  to  its  primitive  condition  and 
ennobled  it  with  the  dignity  and  graces  of  a 
Sacrament,  He  should  seal  the  bond  forever  by 
the  solemn  words  :  What.  God  hath  joined  to- 
gether, let  no  man  put  asunder."  On  the  ob- 
servance of  these  two  important  precepts  de- 
pends the  happiness  of  the  family,  the  welfare 
of  society,  and  the  fate  of  the  whole  human 
race  ;  and  seldom  if  ever  in  the  history  of  the 
world  was  it  more  necessary  than  at  present 
that  the  devoted  children  of  the  Church  should 
scrupulously  observe  them,  and  enter  into  the 
married  state  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
obligations  they  impose. 

The  Offertory  of  the  Mass  is  from  the  30th 
Psalm,  and  expresses  the  confidence  of  the 
soul  in  God  in  these  words  :  "  In  Thee,  0  Lord, 
have  I  hoped  :  I  have  said,  Thou  art  my  God  : 
in  Thy  hands  are  my  times." 

In  the  "Secret  Prayer"  the  welfare  of  the 
newly-married  couple  is  commended  to  God  in 
this  njani^er ;    "  Accept,  we  beseech  Thee^  Q 
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Lord,  the  gift  which  is  offered  for  the  sacred 
law  of  marriage ;  and  mayst  Thou,  who  art 
the  Giver  of  the  work,  be  also  the  Disposer. 
Through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  etc.  The 
priest  now  enters  into  the  Canon  of  the  Mass, 
and  having  pronounced  the  words  of  con- 
secration, by  which  the  bread  and  wine  are 
changed  into  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ, 
and  Jesus  is  brought  from  heaven  upon  the 
altar,  he  continues  to  the  closing  words  of  the 
Pater  Noster.  He  has  now  arrived  at  the  point 
where  the  first  part  of  the  nuptial  blessing  is, 
to  be  imparted.  The  importance  which  the 
Church  attaches  to  it  is  seen  from  the  fact 
that  this  is  the  only  occasion  on  which  a 
priest  is  at  liberty  to  interrupt  the  Canon  of 
the  Mass,  except  it  were  to  baptize  or  give 
absolution  to  a  dying  person,  where  he  would 
not  be  required  to  go  out  of  sight  of  the  altar. 
But  while  he  is  then  only  permitted  to  make 
an  interruption,  and  that  for  the  salvation  of 
a  soul  in  extreme  necessity,  he  is  now  com- 
manded to  interrupt  the  Mass  to  turn  to  the 
couple  and  bless  their  union.  The  blessing,  it 
will  be  seen,  is  addressed  almost  exclusively  to 
the  bride,  both  because  she  is  the  weaker  of 
the  two,  and  because  she  performs  the  greater 
and  more  laborious  part  in  the  propagation 
and  training  of  the  family.  The  couple  hav- 
ing come  to  the  foot  of  the  altar  and  knelt, 
the  priest  turns  around,  and,  while  the  server 
holds  the  Missal,  reads  the  two  following 
prayers,  the  former  of  which  was  read  over 
them  at  their  marriage  a  few  moments  before. 
The  prayers  are  these  : — 

"  Be  propitious,  0  Lord,  unto  our  supplica^ 
tions,  and  graciously  assist  Thine  own  institu- 
tion, which  Thou  hast  ordained  for  the  propa- 
gation of  mankind ;  that  the  union  made  by 
Thy  appointment  may  be  preserved  by  Thy 
aid.  Through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Thy 
Son,  etc. 

"  0  God,  who  by  the  might  of  Thy  power 
didst  create  all  things  out  of  nothing ;  who, 
when  the  beginnings  of  the  universe  were  set 
in  order  and  man  was  made  to  the  image  of 
God,  didst  ordain  the  inseparable  assistance  of 
woman,  in  such  wise  that  Thou  gavest  begin- 
ning to  her  body  out  of  the  flesh  of  man, 
teaching  thereby  that  what  it  had  pleased 
Thee  should  be  formed  of  one,  it  should  never 
be  lawful  to  put  asunder ;  0  God,  who  didst 
consecrate  the  bond  of  matrimony  by  such  an 
excellent   mystery,  that   in   the   covenant   of 


marriage  Thou  wouldst  signify  the  Sacrament 
of  Christ  and  His  Church  ;  0  God,  by  whom 
woman  is  joined  to  man,  and  society,  as  or- 
dained from  the  beginning,  is  furnished  with 
a  blessing,  which  alone  was  not  removed, 
either  in  punishment  of  original  sin,  or  by 
the  sentence  of  the  deluge  ;  look  mercifully 
upon  this  Thy  handmaid,  who,  being  now  to 
be  joined  in  wedlock,  earnestly  desires  to  be 
fortified  with  Thy  protection.  May  it  be  to 
her  a  yoke  of  love  and  peace  ;  may  she  marry 
in  Christ  faithful  and  chaste,  and  be  an  imi- 
tator of  holy  women.  May  she  be  amiable  to 
her  husband,  like  Rachel ;  wise,  like  Rebecca  ; 
long-lived  and  faithful  like  Sarah.  May  the 
author  of  sin  have  no  share  in  any  of  her 
actions.  May  she  remain  constant  to  the 
faith  and  commandments :  united  to  one 
spouse,  may  she  fly  all  unlawful  approaches ; 
may  she  protect  her  weakness  hj  the  strength 
of  discipline,  may  she  be  grave  in  bashfulness, 
venerable  in  modesty,  learned  in  heavenly 
doctrine.  May  she  be  fruitful  in  offspring, 
approved  and  innocent ;  and  may  she  arrive 
at  the  repose  of  the  blessed  in  the  heavenly 
kingdom  ;  and  may  they  both  see  their  chil- 
dren's children,  even  to  the  third  and  fourth 
generation,  and  arrive  at  their  desired  old  age. 
Through  the  same  Jesus  Christ,  Thy  Son," 
etc. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  prayers  the  couple 
return  to  their  places,  and  the  priest,  having 
turned  to  the  altar,  continues  the  Mass.  A 
few  moments  after,  the  married  persons  are 
incorporated  into  Jesus  Christ  by  the  Com- 
munion :  they  become  one  flesh  and  one  blood 
with  the  Son  of  God  and  of  Mary,  one  heart 
with  the  pure,  the  loving,  the  faithful  Heart 
of  Jesus  !  And  this  delightful  and  sanctify- 
ing union  of  our  humanity  with  the  Divine 
word,  is  the  model  to  which  the  union  just 
contracted,  should  endeavor  to  become  every 
day  more  like,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is 
the  inexhaustible  source  of  the  graces  which 
are  able  to  make  that  resemblance  perfect. 
Christian  husbands  and  wives,  do  not  forget 
this !  * 

The  Communion^  or  verse  read  after  the 
priest's  Communion,  is,  like  the  Offertory, 
taken  from  the  127th  Psalm,  and  is  in  these 


*  Cathohc  Doctrine  as  Defined  by  the  Council  of 
Trent.  By  Rev.  A.  Nampon,  S.  J.,  p.  592  ;  from  which 
also  some  of  the  above  translations  of  the  prayers  of 
the  Missal  are  taken. 
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words :  "  Behold  thus  shall  every  man  be 
blessed  who  fears  the  Lord  ;  and  mayst  thou 
see  thy  children's  children  :  peace  upon  Israel." 
Then  follows  the  Post-Communion  prayer: 
"Accompany,  we  beseech  Thee,  0  Almighty 
God,  with  Thy  holy  favor  the  institutions  of 
Thy  providence,  that  those  whom  Thou  hast 
associated  in  a  lawful  union,  Thou  mayst  pre- 
serve in  a  lasting  peace.  Through  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,"  etc. 

But  before  the  customary  blessing  of  the 
Mass  is  imparted,  the  couple  are  again  brought 
to  the  foot  of  the  altar,  and  the  priest,  turning 
to  them  pronounces  the  following  appropriate 
benediction  :  "  May  the  God  of  Abraham,  the 
God  of  Isaac  and  the  God  of  Jacob  be  with 
you,  and  may  He  fulfil  His  blessing  upon  you  ; 
that  you  may  see  your  children's  children  unto 
the  third  and  fourth  generation ;  and  may 
afterwards  have  life  without  end,  by  the  help 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who,  with  the  Fa- 
ther and  the  Holy  Ghost,  liveth  and  reigneth 
God,  world  without  end.    Amen." 

The  rubrics  of  the  Missal  here  direct  the 
priest  gravely  to  admonish  the  couple  to  be 
faithful  to  each  other,  to  preserve  continence 
during  seasons  of  prayer,  and  especially  of 
fasting,  and  on  the  solemn  feasts  (which  is  a 
counsel,  not  a  command) ;  that  the  husband 
should  love  his  wife,  and  she  him,  and  that 
both  should  live  in  the  fear  of  God.  He  then 
sprinkles  them  with  holy  water,  and  con- 
cludes the  adorable  Sacrifice. 

Let  the  reader  reflect  on  what  the  foregoing 
pages  place  before  him,  and  let  him  admire  the 
wisdom  of  our  holy  Mother  the  Church,  who 
cares  so  lovingly  for  her  children.  Happy 
would  it  be  for  them  if  their  respect  for  her 
laws  and  ceremonies  was  equal  to  her  solicitude 
for  their  temporal  and  eternal  welfare. 


Accept  no  one  for  your  companion  in  life 
who  does  not  fear  God  and  who  is  not  gov- 
erned in  everything  by  the  maxims  of  religion, 
otherwise  he  may  cause  you  to  lose  your  soul, 
whatever  may  be  his  natural  goodness  of  heart. 
— Fenelon. 

There  are  some  wicked  people  who  would 
be  less  dangerous  if  they  had  no  good  qualities. 
— La  Rochefoucauld. 

The  whole  of  our  life  depends  upon  the 
persons  with  whom  we  live  familiarly. — 
Lacordaire. 


The  Secret  of  the  Crucifix.* 


BY   ELEANOR   C.    DONNELLY. 


JT  hung  above  a  little  Western  altar, 
Within  a  chapel  vowed  to  Lima's  Saint, — 
Asylum  of  St.  Rose  !  'twas  thy  dear  altar, 
Which  held  that  Crucifix,  antique  and  quaint. 

That  old  and  homely  symbol  of  Redemption, 
Worn  by  the  touch  of  time,  and  dark  with  age, 
Revealing  still  to  reverent  attention 
The  Sacred  Wounds— Love's  dearest  heritage  ; — 

For  more  than  thirty  years,  the  white-capp'd  Sisters 
Had,  kneeling,  bowed  before  its  sacred  shrine. 
Whence,  like  the  brazen  serpent  in  the  desert. 
Was  lifted  up  Salvation's  mystic  sign. 

But  none  amongst  them,  not  the  eldest  daughter 
Of  all  St.  Vincent's  band  that  worshipp'd  there, 
Could  tell  whence  came  that  Cross  above  the  altar. 
Or  who  had  throned  it  in  that  place  of  prayer. 

But,  as  the  years,  (each  one  a  tranquil  river). 
Swept  with  their  peaceful  freight  to  God's  great  Sea, 
Like  gentle  doves  their  nest  adorning  ever. 
The  Sisters  'round  that  shrine  wrought  ceaselessly. 

And  what  with  linens  and  with  fleecy  laces, 
With  flowers,  and  lights  to  guard  the  sacred  Pyx, 
The  sanctuary's  fresh  and  radiant  graces 
Quite  put  to  shame  the  time-worn  Crucifix. 

And  so  it  chanced,  one  day,  that  some  sweet  Sister, 
Moved  by  a  zeal  for  God's  fair  dwelling-place, 
Set  a  new  crucifix  above  the  altar, 
And  bore  away  the  ancient  sign  of  grace. 

And  to  that  spot,  that  pure  and  peaceful  chamber, 
The  room  of  the  Community, — she  went ; 
Before  a  statue  of  our  Blessed  Lady, 
The  homely  image  placed  :  and  was  content. 

A  day  elapsed  :  but  one  brief  day,  and  busy, 
When,  like  a  flower,  fresh  with  morning  dew, 
Fresh  with  the  dews  of  prayer,  the  Soeur  Assisi 
(A  little  suffering  Sister)  closer  drew 

To  the  old  Crucifix.    Around  it  floated 
A  ruddy  glow,  as  if  from  fiery  heat 
Hidden  within  ; — a  rusty  hinge  she  noted 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  the  Wounded  Feet. 

And,  pressing  on  it  with  a  trembling  finger, 
The  Crucifix  swung  open  at  its  base, 


*  The  incident  of  this  beautiful  poem  is  founded  on 
a  fact  of  recent  occurrence  in  one  of  the  largest  cities 
ofthe  West.— Ed.  A,  M. 
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And  in  that  little  secret,  hollow  chamber, 
Behold  !  revealed,  a  tiny  silver  vase ! 

A  cross  upon  its  lid,  its  fair  enclosure 
Fretted  with  gold,— a  long-forgotten  shrine  ; 
Within  the  tiny  cup  (0  strange  disclosure  !) 
The  Sister  saw  the  Sacred  Host  divine  ! 


•Borne  on  the  bosom  of  some  missionary 
•.(Whose  bones  long  since  had  crumbled  into  dust,) 
Over  the  breezy  stretch  of  Western  prairie, 
Thro'  summer  sunshine  and  thro'  wintry  gust, 

!'he  Crucifix  had  gone  upon  its  mission, 
Hid  in  the  breast  of  pastor  brave  and  bold. 
Bearing  the  dear  Lord  in  His  tiny  prison 
Unto  the  sick  and  dyin^  of  the  fold. 

Until,  perchance,  the  shepherd's  feet  had  faltered 
Beside  some  rushing  stream,  in  some  dim  wood  ; 
And,  one  sad  day,  with  visage  white  and  altei-ed. 
They  found  him,  dead,  in  that  wild  solitude  ; 

And,  searching,  lifted  from  that  breast,  in  sorrow, 
The  little  Crucifix,  which  gave  no  sign 
•Of  the  great  Presence  hidden  in  its  hollow, 
Under  the  shadow  of  the  Feet  divine  ! 

O  Crucifix  !  thou  tellest  the  sweet  story 
With  the  mute  speech  of  every  Wounded  Limb, 
Tellest  of  one  who  perished  for  God's  glory. 
And  for  the  precious  souls  redeemed  by  Him. 

And  as  (the'  long-conceal'd)  thy  Guest,  unbidden, 
Revealed  Himself  most  graciously  at  last, 
So  shall  that  Christian  hero's  name,  long  hidden, 
Shine  forth,  one  day,  all  glorious  from  the  past. 


Rosa  Ferrucci. 


by  the  abbe  perreyve. 

(Conclusion.) 
Shall  I  be  pardoned,  if,  in  conclusion,  I  add 
some  reflections  to  these  letters  and  to  this 
sketch  ?  I  said  in  the  beginning,  that,  in  my 
judgment,  they  shed  glory  on  the  Christian 
religion  in  the  twofold  transfiguration  of  love 
and  of  death.  Now,  that  I  have  accomplished 
my  task,  I  am  more  convinced  than  ever  that 
such  is  their  character  and  virtue.  Yes  :  it  is 
the  glory  of  Christianity  to  have  made  pos- 
sible, frequent,  this  holy  love,  which  ancient 
philosophy  sought  for  in  its  dreams,  but  to 
which  it  never  attained  nor  gave  an  example 
of.  It  is  the  glory  of  Christianity  to  have  so 
taught  and  directed  the  heart  of  man,  as  to 


make  this  heart  at  the  same  time  virginal 
and  strong,  capable  of  loving  more  and  better 
than  ever  everything  which  must  be  loved  on 
earth,  and  capable  at  the  same  time  of  loving 
these  always  less  than  God.  It  is  the  glory  of 
Christianity  to  have  brought  it  about  that  a 
child,  not  a  philosopher  nor  a  poet,  but  a  sim- 
ple and  pious  child,  should,  without  knowing 
it,  realize  in  her  heart  what  the  wisdom  of  man 
had  conceived  as  most  sublime — the  continual 
and  unceasing  flight  of  love  from  the  shadows 
of  reality  and  of  beauty,  to  the  infinite  Being 
and  the  infinte  Beauty,  from  the  "  divine  phan- 
toms" of  Plato  to  the  eternal  Reality.  It 
is  the  glory  of  Christianity  to  have,  in  every 
vocation,  opened  for  man  a  way  to  God,  to 
have  taught  him  to  make  of  all  his  affections 
so  many  steps  to  approach  the  absolute  Love  : 
Ascensiones  in  corde  siio  disposuit.^  It  is, 
finally,  the  glory  of  Christianity  to  have  af- 
fected the  wonderful  prodigy  that  so  extraor- 
dinary a  holiness,  a  perfection  so  far  above 
human  nature,  should  not  destroy  nor  in  any 
way  constrain  the  pure  affections  of  nature, 
so  that  the  saints  come  not  to  love  God  alone 
because  they  love  no  one  else,  but  to  love  all 
men  more  than  themselves  because  they  love 
God  more  than  all !  If  we  wish  now  to  reflect 
on  the  intimate  nature  and  •  history  of  our 
hearts  abandoned  to  themselves,  we  shall  be 
compelled  to  admit  that  there  is  here  a  real 
transfiguration. 

And  in  regard  to  death,  I  find  the  trans- 
figuration still  more  striking,  if  possible. 
Death  has  learned  from  the  Cross  that  its  mis- 
sion is  to  be  an  auxiliary  to  love.  An  indis- 
soluble brotherhood  was  there  founded  be- 
tween these  two  forces,  and  love  received  the 
mission  of  transforming  death  into  a  sacrifice. 
Hence  the  ideal  state  of  the  dying  Christian  is 
not  the  antique  gladiator  sinking  down  re- 
signed, but  passive,  gazing  with  dying  eyes 
upon  the  fading  earth,  impatient  of  the  slow 
pace  of  time,  plunging  into  the  eternal  night. 
No:  his  ideal  is  the  Crucified  dying  erect, 
above  the  earth,  exaltatus  a  terra,  in  the  atti- 
tude of  the  priest  at  the  altar,  His  eyes  raised 
to  heaven,  His  heart  lifted  up  to  His  Father, 
forgiving  men,  loving  them  to  His  last  breath, 
accepting  this  death,  desiring  it,  solemnly 
commending  His  soul  into  the  hands  of  God, 
being  the  subject  and  the  King  of  death,  the 


*  Ps.  Ixxxiii. 
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victim  and  the  Pontiff.     Behold  the  Christian 
brotherhood  of  love  and  death  ! 

From  this  it  comes  that  in  the  differences  of 
age,  conditions,  talents,  all  holy  deaths  bear 
resemblance  to  each  other ;  it  is  always  love 
guiding  death  and  transfiguring  it  into  a  sac- 
rifice. We  have  just  related  the  story  of  the 
last  moments  of  a  young  affianced  girl,  who 
in  dying  made  a  sacrifice  of  her  nuptial  crown 
to  Jesus  Christ ;  but  a  few  days  ago  we  heard 
with  many  tears  the  story  of  another  death, 
grander,  more  celebrated,  more  striking.* 
Now,  what  likeness  can  be  traced  between  the 
last  moments  of  a  holy  religious,  of  a  strong 
and  great  soul,  of  an  illustrious  orator,  and 
the  last  hours  of  a  poor  young  girl,  strong 
only  in  her  innocence  ?  And  yet  I  dare  com- 
pare these  deaths,  and  the  more  I  consider 
them,  the  more  I  see  their  likeness,  that  the 
same  sentiment  pervades  both — they  are  each 
a  sacrifice,  a  sacrifice  of  love.  Sacrifices  very 
different,  I  admit ;  victims  very  unequal,  I 
know.  What  peace  in  the  death  of  the  holy 
P.  de  Ravignan  !  or  rather  what  a  triumph 
of  Christian  strength  over  death  !  How  he 
commands  it !  how  he  observes  the  least  prep- 
arations !  how  he  speaks  of  "  this  last  affair, 
which  must  like  all  others  be  managed  with 
decision  and  energy."  How  he  regulates  his 
own  sacrifice !  how  he  offers  it  himself ! 
When  did  he  live  more  than  upon  this  bed  of 
death  ?  When  was  he  more  vigilant  than  in 
this  apparent  sleep  ?  He  is  so  strong  and  so 
active,  that  he  seems  to  command  death  itself ; 
resembling  in  this,  as  far  as  he  might,  Christ 
upon  the  Cross,  whom  death  dared  not  ap- 
proach except  at  His  own  formal  command. 
What  love,  finally,  in  his  least  word  and  in 
those  longings  for  heaven,  with  the  ardor  and 
impatience  of  which  he  reproached  himself! 
I  seem  to  see  him  welcoming  death,  for  which 
he  had  been  making  ready  for  more  than 
thirty  years,  with  that  austere  and  sweet  smile 
which  possessed  so  extraordinary  a  charm. 

The  youthful  affianced  maiden  of  Pisa  is  far 
from  this  severe  grandeur.  There  are  tears, 
there  are  regrets  in  her  last  farewells  ;  there 
is  a  name  of  earth  which  keeps  her  company 
even  to  the  gates  of  heaven.     She  does  not 


*  These  lines  were  written  shortly  after  the  death  of 
Rev.  Pere  de  Ravignan.  We  give  them  now  just  as 
our  first  emotion  produced  them,  convinced  that  time 
cannot  rob  the  virtues  of  the  saints  of  their  eternal 
actuality. 


command  death  ;  she  obeys.  And,  yet,  here 
too,  I  see  an  altar,  a  victim,  a  sacrifice.  Here^ 
too,  I  see  the  will,  more  timid,  more  taken  by 
surprise,  without  doubt,  than  in  the  grand 
religious,  but  led  by  love  also,  and  in  the 
end,  conducting  this  last  affair  and  absorbing- 
death  in  victory.  Once  more,  what  becomes 
of  death  in  such  deaths  ?  Where  is  it  ?  It 
seems  to  vanish  :  Vhi  est  mors  victoria  tua  .^ 
ubi  est  stimulus  tuus  ?    Absorpta  est ! 

Let  our  souls  take  hope  from  the  recital  of 
holy  deaths  ;  let  us  give  ourselves  up  without 
fear  to  the  allurements  they  hold  out  for  the 
future  life.  Without  question,  to  live  well  is 
the  secret  of  dying  well-,  and  our  imperfection 
forbids  that  we  meet  death  like  the  saints.. 
But  the  love  which  transfigured  their  deaths^ 
is  at  least  begun  in  our  hearts ;  it  can  grow 
stronger  therein  ;  and  when  the  hour  shall 
have  come,  it  can  transform  the  thorny  ground 
of  our  last  struggle  into  a  region  of  light  and 
peace. 

Among  the  paintings  found  in  the  cata- 
combs of  Rome,  there  is  one  which  has  always 
impressed  me  with  its  deep  meaning.  It  is  a 
cross  covered  with  precious  stones,  and  em- 
bedded in  a  mass  of  roses  which  hide  its  bare 
severity.*  The  cross  is  seldom  found  in  the 
catacombs.  Perhaps  the  faith  of  the  neo- 
phytes was  considered  too  weak  to  view  this 
instrument  of  torture,  yet  held  in  odium 
throughout  the  world  and  dragged  through 
the  streets  every  day  for  the  punishment  of 
slaves.  It  was  no  doubt  to  soften  the  transi- 
tion from  horror  to  love  that  Christian  art 


*  Two  of  these  diamonded  and  flowered  crosses  have 
been  discovered  among  the  frescoes  of  St.  Pontian, 
which  appear  to  belong  to  a  time  anterior  to  the  third 
century.  One  of  them  was  over  an  altar;  the  other, 
in  a  baptistery,  is,  on  account  of  its  beauty,  one  of  the 
most  esteemed  relics  of  Christian  archaeology.  It  is 
covered  all  over  with  well-designed  precious  stones  alter- 
nately square  and  oval .  The  two  arms  support  torches 
with  pictured  flames;  from  them  also  hang  two  chains, 
to  which  are  attached  the  traditional  alpha  and  omega. 
From  the  foot  of  the  cross  as  high  as  the  arms,  there 
are  sprouts  of  roses  with  their  leaves  and  flowers.  The 
base  of  the  cross  dips  their  stems  into  a  pool,  limpid 
and  always  at  the  same  level,  and  which  appears  after 
fourteen  centuries  to  be  waiting  for  the  immersion  of 
catechumens. 

The  discovery,  in  a  baptistery,  of  this  cross,  clothed 
with  relics,  light  and  love,  affords  grounds  for  our  con- 
jectures concerning  the  meaning  it  had  for  the  neo- 
phytes. This  valuable  fresco  is  reproduced  in  the 
great  work  of  M.  Pen-et  upon  the  Catac     '^    ^  Home. 
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covered  this  cross  with  diamonds  and  roses, 
still  red  with  the  Blood  shed  by  divine  love 
for  the  salvation  of  men.  However  it  may  be, 
this  symbol  seems  to  me  to  picture  grandly 
the  transfiguration  of  death  by  Christianity. 
We  who  are  neophytes — neophytes  of  death 
and  the  future  life,  look  upon  our  last  mo- 
ments as  a  cross  which  Jesus  and  the  saints 
have  for  our  sakes  surrounded  with  encourage- 
ments and  hope.  When  the  children  of  Chris- 
tians wondered  to  see  a  gibbet  on  the  altar, 
their  fathers  pointed  to  the  diamonds  and 
roses  and  spoke  of  the  love  of  the  Saviour.  If 
death,  in  its  austere  nudity  terrifies  us,  let 
«s  turn  to  the  love  which  has  the  power  of 
transfiguring  it,  and  making  it  the  happiest 
and  richest  hour  of  our  life  ! 

Rosa  Ferrucei  was  mourned.  Learned  men, 
poets,  all  the  public  journals  of  Tuscany  sang 
and  related  her  death.  Inscriptions  were  com- 
posed in  her  honor.  Learned  Italians  excel  in 
this  kind  of  composition,  but  little  cultivated 
amongst  us,  I  will  transcribe  one  of  them 
which  appeared  to  me  very  touching. 

4- 

InTEGRI  .  PCJEEI   .  TeNER^  .  ViRGINES  . 
HONESTATE  .  LaCRYMIS  . 

TuMui^uM  .  Ros^  .  Ferrucci^  . 

PUELL^  .  SUAVISSIWLE  . 
POLITIORIBUS  .  ArTIBUS  . 

Supra  .  Feminarum  .  morem  .  excult-^  . 

Sub  .  Ipsum  .  Connubium  . 

DuM  .  Insueta  .  Gaudia  .  Tacito  .  Pectore  .  Ex- 

ciPERET  .  Juveniles  .  Explevit  .  Annos  . 

Secura.* 

Sectira !  beautiful  words,  full  of  peace  !  less 

eloquent,  however,  than  a  single  word  which  I 

read  not  long  since  in  the  Roman  catacombs,! 

and  which  I  will  inscribe  as  my  tribute  upon 

the  tomb  of  her  who  passed  from  an  earthly 

betrothal  to  the   heavenly  nuptials.     It  was 

also  concerning  a  young   Christian  woman. 

Had  she  been  promised,  like  Rosa  Ferrucei  ? 

Was  it  the  hand  of  her  betrothed  who  closed 

her  tomb  ?     Does  the  word  in  question  tell  of 

*  Innocent  youths,  tender  virgins,  honor  with  your 
tears  the  tomb  of  Rosa  Ferrucei,  gentlest  of  maidens, 
accomphshed  in  the  Uberal  arts  beyond  the  habit  of 
her  sex,  who  on  the  eve  of  her  marriage,  while  an- 
ticipating unknown  joys  in  her  secret  heart,  ended  her 
jouthful  days— Secure. 

t  This  fragment  is  now  preserved  among  the  Mot)  - 
umenta  Vetera  Chr'istianornm  in  the  Gallery  of  the 
Belvedere,  in  the  Vatican. 


her  virginal  glory,  or  was  it  her  name  ?  The 
fragment  of  marble  does  not  say.  All  that  we 
know  is  that  be,  who  deposited  the  remains  of 
the  young  Christian  in  the  sacred  niche,  took 
a  slab  of  marble,  fastened  it  upon  the  tomb 
with  a  little  mortar,  and  choosing  one  word 
among  those  which  the  Gospel  had  just  in- 
terpreted or  introduced  to  the  world,  engraved 
thereon  five  letters  : 

Casta, — Chaste. 


Uncle  Z. 


CHAPTER  I.— The  Stae. 

I  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  was  supposed 
to  have  finished  my  academical  career  in  the 
year  1825. 

I  was  an  only  son  ;  and  my  parents,  though 
not  very  rich,  were  sufficiently  so  for  their 
wants  and  for  mine.  My  father  was  a  culti- 
vated English  gentleman,  but  my  mother  was 
a  German.  She  had,  however,  lived  so  long  in 
England  as  to  become  identified  with  all  our 
island  habits  and  customs  ;  and  unless  you 
had  been  told  that  she  was  born  a  foreigner 
you  could  not  have  detected  it  from  her  ac- 
cent. There  was  one  point,  however,  on  which 
she  was  very  sensitive,  and  that  was  the  rank 
of  her  family.  She  was  descended  from  a 
noble  house  in  Austria,  and  imagined — I  dare 
say  with  justice — that  she  was  allied  to  the 
stock  of  the  illustrious  Zahringens. 

But  in  spite  of  all  the  traditions  with  which 
my  boyhood  was  encircled,  I  must  confess 
that  I  was  brought  up  with  very  insular  prej- 
udices— was  very  shy  amongst  my  school- 
fellows about  my  German  connection,  and 
carefully  evaded  all  possible  reference  to  fam- 
ily matters.  My  sensitiveness  on  this  point 
led  to  reserve  ;  and,  as  often  happens,  this 
reserve  was  set  down  by  my  equals  to  pride 
rather  than  to  shyness  :  but  perhaps  there  was 
really  a  strong  spice  of  both  ingredients  in  my 


*  We  were  about  to  prepare  for  the  printers  the 
initial  chapters  of  a  new  story  by  our  ever-welcome 
contributor  Mrs.  Dorsey,  when  our  attention  was  called 
to  a  beautiful  story  entitled  "Uncle  Z.,"  which  ap- 
peared not  long  since  in  Black-wood's  Magazine.  We 
have  read  it  with  the  greatest  interest  and  edification, 
and  it  has  occurred  to  us  to  share  the  pleasure  with  our 
readers  while  the  original  story  to  which  we  have 
alluded  is  being  completed.  We  can  promise  a  rich 
^reat  to  every  one  that  takes  up  "  Uncle  Z." — Ed.  A.  M. 
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character.  In  any  case,  I  found  myself  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  terras  at  Oxford  with  very 
few  friends,  and  my  real  attachment  to  my 
parents  was  not  weakened  by  any  overween- 
ing friendships  formed  with  those  amongst 
whom  I  had  been  brought  up. 

My  father  had  been  a  patient  observer  of  the 
growth  of  all  my  peculiarities,  and,  being  a 
shrewd  judge  of  human  nature,  did  not  at- 
tempt too  violently  to  oppose  them.  But  he 
waited  to  accomplish  his  design  until  I  should 
have  taken  my  Bachelor's  degree.  I  had 
shown  no  bent  for  any  particular  profession 
in  life.  My  circumstancs  were  easy,  and  I  was 
fond  of  reading,  but  after  a  somewhat  desul- 
tory fashion  ;  and  after  a  few  weeks  spent  in 
the  country  with  my  parents,  the  want  of  any 
definite  pursuit  brought  with  it  the  accus- 
tomed weariness  of  idle  spirits — and  I  began 
to  think  much  of  myself,  and  to  dream  of  im- 
aginary aili^ents  with  which  I  thought  my- 
self threatened. 

I  have  no  doubt  that,  at  no  other  period  of 
my  life,  I  was  more  disagreeable  to  other  peo- 
ple, or  a  greater  bore  to  my  own  self.  And 
my  father  and  mother  sometimes  held  myste- 
rious conclaves  apart  by  themselves. 

One  day,  my  father  sent  for  me  to  his  study, 
and  informed  me  of  the  result  of  some  of  the 
deliberations,  which  he  and  she  had  had  to- 
gether about  my  more  immediate  future. 

He  said  that  the  time  had  now  come  when 
travel  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  me — 
greater  perhaps  than  at  any  other  time  of  my 
life — and  (though,  of  course,  a  long  separation 
from  me  would  cause  them  some  anxiety,  and, 
he  kindly  added,  some  self-denial)  still  he 
thought  it  better  that  there  should  be  no  de- 
lay in  my  setting  out  on  my  journey.  He 
wished  me  to  see  Florence  and  Rome,  for  the 
"  sake  of  giving  me  a  knowledge  of  what  was 
beautiful  in  art,  and  afterwards  to  visit  Paris, 
where  he  had  friends  resident,  who  would 
give  me  introductions  into  the  best  French 
society  :  and  this  he  thought  would  give  me 
much  knowledge  of  men,  and  of  the  world 
generally — in  which  he  was  pleased  to  say, 
rather  to  my  annoyance,  that  I  seemed  to  be 
deficient.  And  as  he  did  not  wish  me  merely 
to  scamper  over  the  Continent,  but  to  make 
my  tour' a  real  finish  to  my  education,  he  de- 
sired that  it  should  not  be  a  hurried  one. 
Eighteen  months,  or  two  years  even,  ought  to 
be  spent  in  -this  kind  of  self-improvement,  and 


he  hoped,  by  help  of  the  letters  with  which  I 
should  be  supplied,  I  might  soon  find  some- 
acquaintances  to  take  off  the  sense  of  loneli- 
ness which  at  first  might  be  inevitable.  At  all 
events,  all  was  new  and  fresh  to  me  ;  and  my 
stock  of  information,  not  inconsiderable,  would 
enable  me  to  enter  fully  into  the  characteris- 
tics of  all  the  different  countries  that  I  might 
visit, — and  though  lonely,  I  ought  not  to  find 
it  dull. 

He  said  this,  and  a  great  deal  more,  in  that 
cultivated  and  easy  manner  which  made  ad- 
vice from  him  a  thing  to  be  courted  and  not 
dreaded.  But  at  the  end  he  added  something 
else,  which,  as  will  be  seen,  proved  perhaps- 
the  most  important  part  of  all  his  schemes. 

"  But,  Edward,"  he  said,  "  I  should  not  like 
you  to  visit  either  Italy  or  France  without 
having  first  gone  to  see  one  of  your  nearest 
relations,  of  whom  you  have  often  heard  your 
mother  speak  ;  though  perhaps  you  may  have 
gathered  from  her  description  of  him,  that  he 
is  not  exactly  the  kind  of  person  who  would 
be  a  very  suitable  companion  for  a  young  man 
like  you — and  perhaps  this  conjecture  would 
not  be  far  wrong.  At  the  same  time,  I  wish 
you  not  to  form  any  prejudice  against  your 
uncle. 

"Without  doubt  he  is  what  is  usually  called 
an  original  person.  And  the  solitary  habit& 
of  his  life — for  I  understand  now  he  is  a  com- 
plete recluse — have  very  likely  added  some- 
eccentricities  to  a  manner  which  was  always  a 
peculiar,  though,  at  the  same  time,  a  distin- 
guished one.  Remember  this,  for  however 
humble  his  present  retired  life  and  occupa- 
tions may  be,  even  in  the  Court  of  Austria 
he  was  considered  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
noblesse  of  a  haughty  country.  But  since 
my  own  marriage  we  have  never  met ;  only,, 
as  you  know,  he  has  always  kept  up  a  cor- 
respondence with  your  mother,  to  whom  he 
is  much  attached,  as  indeed  she  is  to  him. 
We  gather,  however,  from  his  letters,  that 
for  at  least,  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  life., 
he  has  rarely  left  an  old  family  possession, 
somewhere  near  the  sources  of  the  Danube, 
where  the  castle  was  demolished  long  ago  in 
the  wars  of  the  Peasants,  and  where  we  sup- 
pose his  only  residence  to  be  one  of  the  better 
kind  of  farmhouses  in  that  district.  I  cannot 
say  that  I  was  ever  there  myself,  nor,  indeed^ 
that  I  have  much  desire  to  visit  him,  for  I  am 
the  child  of  civilization  :  first,  because  I  like 
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the  society  of  men  of  letters,  and  an  easy 
access  to  London  comforts ;  and  secondly, 
because  I  have  no  longer  any  relish  for  a 
lournev  on.  the  Continent.  Bnt  wp.  siiDnose 
his  home  to  be  in  an  inland  and  romantic 
country,  not  often  invaded  by  the  traveller, 
but  which  would  well  repay  you  the  rough 
sojourn  of  a  few  days.  You  will,  however, 
see  it,  and  report  to  us  your  impressions. 
And  now  one  word  more  :  Graf  Berthold  is 
still  a  member  of  the  Roman  Church.  I  need 
not  caution  you  about  your  behavior  towards 
him  in  this  respect ;  you  will  of  yourself  re- 
member not  to  use  any  disrespect  to  the  forms 
of  worship  which  obtain  in  that  country, 
and  which,  very  likely,  you  would  find  an- 
tagonistic to  the  religious  customs  in  which 
you  yourself  have  been  trained.  Recollect 
that  we  and  they  alike  express  our  faith  in  the 
same  creed  ;  though  you  may  be  thankful  for 
freedom  from  those  errors  which  later  ages 
have  allowed  to  accumulate  round  it,  from 
which  you  have  been  emancipated." 

It  was  not  often  that  my  father  spoke  as 
much  at  length  on  any  subject  connected  with 
my  conduct,  or  gave  so  much  systematic  ad- 
vice. I  promised  obedience  to  all  his  counsels, 
and  expressed  gratitude  for  his  kind  provi- 
sions for  my  future.  I  felt,  indeed,  that  both 
my  parents  had  been  acting  with  great  dis- 
regard of  their  own  feelings  in  arranging  for 
me  this  extended  tour,  and  that  my  own  sud- 
den repugnance  to  this  journey  arose  from  no 
selfish  motives,  but  from  the  pain  inseparable 
to  so  long  a  separation  from  those  who  loved 
me  thus  unselfishly. 

But  it  was  no  hasty  decision  on  their  part. 
It  was  best  for  me  to  go  ;  and  on  both  sides  we 
struggled  to  suppress  any  outward  display  of 
our  real  feelings.  And  thus,  a  few  days  after, 
I  left  my  comfortable  English  home  with  the 
many  benedictions  both  of  my  father  and  of 
my  mother,  with  a  well-filled  purse,  and  with 
means  of  replenishing  it  when  exhausted.  A 
yellow  postchaise  was  at  the  door.  The  ser- 
vants were  gazing  out  of  the  hall  window, 
which  looked  on  the  approach.  I  shook  hands 
Avith  everybody  within  my  reach,  gave  a  part- 
ing kiss  to  my  mother  through  the  chaise 
door,  saw  the  butler  struggling  to  prevent  my 
Newfoundland  dog  in  a  frantic  attempt"  to  fol- 
low the  carriage,  which  already  was  in  mo- 
tion, and  was  soon  on  the  turnpike  road  to 
London. 


CHAPTER  11. 

My  father  had  sketched  out  the  first  part 
of  my  tour  with  much  judgment  and  fore- 
thought— leaving  a  wide  margin  for  my  own 
discretion,  and,  as  usual,  showing  a  desire  to 
influence  rather  than  absolutely  to  guide  my 
wandering.  Nevertheless,  whenever  I  devi- 
ated from  the  original  plan,  I  must  own  that 
I  had  no  right  to  think  that  I  had  hit  upon 
any  improvement.  At  all  events,  I  soon 
learnt  the  wisdom  of  following  the  great 
bearings  of  the  journey  which  he  had  traced. 

Accordingly,  upon  landing  at  Calais,  I 
secured  the  best  place  in  the  first  diligence 
which  went  to  Lille,  and  wondered  how  it  was 
possible  that,  cumbersome  as  it  was,  relays  of 
five  strong  horses  could  not  drag  it  quicker 
over  the  paved  highway,  and  that  so  much 
time  should  be  consumed  upon  a  route  which 
on  the  map  seemed  to  occupy  so  short  a  dis- 
tance. 

From  Lille,  I  varied  my  mode  of  travelling 
by  posting  to  Brussels.  All  was  new  to  me  ; 
and  though  there  was  much  that  was  monot- 
onous in  the  general  character  of  the  scenery, 
yet  the  crossing  of  the  frontier  was  a  novel 
excitement,  and  I  was  much  amused  by  the 
exercise  of  a  new  language,  in  which  I  was 
pleased  to  find  that  I  could  make  myself 
readily  understood,  although  it  was  some  time 
before  I  followed  easily  the  answers  and  re- 
marks of  those  who  were  talking  carelessly 
their  everyday  speech  with  what  seemed  to  be 
a  wonderful  rapidity,  and  who,  indeed,  some- 
times only  made  use  of  a  regular  ^a^ofs.  But, 
in  fact,  in  those  days  the  change  from  the 
shores  of  England  to  the  Continent  was  much 
more  marked  than  it  is  in  these  days.  There 
really  was  more  difference  in  dress,  and  in 
manner,  and  in  habits  of  life,  which  the  vast 
increase  in  the  intercourse  has  brought  into  a 
much  less  interesting  similarity.  And  the 
variety  did  at  first  much  relieve  that  feeling 
of  loneliness  which  sooner  or  later  fastens  itself 
on  a  single  traveller,  who  finds  himself  sud- 
denly cut  off  from  all  the  habits  and  associa- 
tions of  his  youth,  and  who  has  no  friend  ex- 
cept his  note-book  to  whom  he  can  impart  the 
strangeness  of  his  sensations,  and  no  fellow- 
being  who,  by  the  interchange 
ful  thoughts,  can  turn  the  mo^ 
incidents  of  travel  into  a  consi 
present  and  future  amusements  _ 
not    until   I  found    myself    inW\^owd^ 
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streets  of  Brussels  that  I  felt  myself  thor- 
oughly alone.  I  began  to  be  conscious  that  a 
certain  reserve  in  my  manner  had  made  me 
unwilling  to  propose  to  share  my  undertaking 
with  any  of  my  acquaintances,  even  if  I  could 
not  have  secured  the  society  of  a  more  in- 
timate companion.  A  sort  of  nostalgia  was 
already  creeping  upon  me ;  and  I  believe 
that  the  long  letter  which  I  composed  on  the 
occasion,  and  which  I  addressed  to  my  mother, 
was  the  most  sentimental  effusion  of  which  I 
had  ever  been  guilty. 

I  said,  I  remember,  that  I  did  not  like 
Brussels  ;  and  that  the  air  seemed  to  disagree 
with  me  ;  and  that  I  should  go  on  at  once  to 
Aix-la-Chapelle.  And  as  nothing  occurred  to 
make  me  alter  my  resolution,  I  did  so  at  once, 
travelling  by  night  as  well  as  by  day;  and, 
thanks  to  my  good  constiution  and  powers  of 
sleep,  finding  myself,  after  a  bath  of  the  natu- 
ral hot  water  of  the  city  of  Charlemagne,  as 
fresh  as,  and  perhaps  fresher  than,  when  I  left 
Brussels. 

The  next  morning,  with  some  difficulty,  I 
secured  two  letters  of  my  parents  from  the 
post-office,  and  read  my  mother's  first,  and  my 
father's  afterwards.  The  first  told  me  much 
about  my  dog,  and  his  regrets  at  my  depart- 
ure, and  other  interesting  details,  which  I 
found  very  agreeable  to  myself  at  the  time, 
but  which  to  the  reader  would  seem  intensely 
dull.  And  when  I  read  my  father's  letter, 
which  I  should  have  suppressed  for  similar 
reasons,  had  it  not  contained  some  counsels 
which  indirectly  have  an  effect  upon  my  story, 
and  with  which,  in  consequence,  I  must 
trouble  those  who  chance  to  read  it. 

My  father  said  that  it  had  occurred  to  him 
that  I  should  do  well,  as  I  was  within  toler- 
able distance,  if  I  should  pay  a  visit  to  Dussel- 
dorf,  for  the  sake  of  seeing  its  gallery.  He 
enlarged  upon  the  visit  paid  to  it  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  A.  D.  1781,  and  reminded 
me  of  his  commentary  upon  some  of  the  more 
important  works  in  the  collection ;  his  criti- 
cism on  the  famous  assortment  of  Yander- 
werf  s  and  on  the  still  more  famous  works 
of  Rubens.  There  was  one  picture,  he  said, 
-which  alone  might  reward  me  for  my  trouble 
-jth^^t-of  the  angels  falling  from  heaven — of 
^vJiohV.girs  Joshua  had  pronounced,  deliber- 
-af  e)jr,  th^t  ife>,  was  one  of  the  greatest  efforts  of 
geni%wh^|ch' the  art  had  produced. 

I  reaJ4^^cl;iiefly  intended  to  please  my  fa- 


ther by  following  his  advice ;  but  I  had  also 
an  honest  desire  to  obtain  a  well-grounded 
knowledge  of  the  different  schools  of  paint- 
ing ;  and  so,  after  a  sojourn  of  two  days  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle  (for  which,  by  the  way,  I  was 
well  repaid),  I  directed  my  wanderings  tow- 
ards Dusseldorf,  and  availed  myself  of  the 
vehicles  which  in  those  days  took  the  mis- 
nomer of  schnellposts.  A  more  miserable 
and  stupid  mode  of  travelling  could  not  be 
conceived.  I  became  more  and  more  out  of 
humor  with  myself  and  the  rest  of  my  species  ; 
and  one  wet  evening  I  found  myself  lumbering 
through  the  streets  of  the  very  useful  capital 
of  the  Duchy  of  Berg,  for  which,  however,  I 
then  conceived,  and  have  since  continued  to 
entertain,  a  most  irrational  dislike. 

But  I  said  to  myself,  at  all  events  there  are 
the  pictures.  And  after  a  long  night's  rest  I 
hastened  to  the  gallery  to  feast  my  eyes  at 
leisure  on  its  contents,  and  armed  with  an  ex- 
cellent note-book,  to  which  I  might  refer  in 
days  to  come  for  my  first  impressions. 

I  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  building 
itself,  nor  in  obtaining  access  to  its  spacious 
corridors.  But  let  the  reader  imagine  my 
vexation  and  despair  when  I  found  that  the 
pictures  from  which  I  was  to  learn  so  much, 
and  to  obtain  a  sight  of  which  I  had  gone 
through  so  much  discomfort,  were  simply  not 
there. 

How  my  father  could  have  made  so  great  a 
blunder  I  could  not  imagine  at  the  time, 
though  now  I  know  well  enough  how  easy  it 
is  to  pass  over  the  events  of  the  last  twenty 
years  and  to  find  more  reality  in  the  life  which 
preceded  them.  But  so  it  was,  as  all  the 
German  world  knew,  and  the  town  of  Dussel- 
dorf only  too  well,  twenty  years  before,  all 
the  gems  of  the  once  famous  collection  had 
been  purchased  for  Munich  by  Maximilian, 
King  of  Bavaria,  though  they  were  not  ar- 
ranged in  their  present  really  royal  abode,  the 
Pinakothek  of  King  Lewis,  until  (I  believe) 
the  year  1836. 

And  the  student  of  art  will  remember  that 
I  had  not  the  consolations  which  now  await 
the  traveller  (if  there  are  still  travellers  to 
Dusseldorf),  and  recompense  him  in  part  for 
the  loss  of  the  works  of  the  old  masters. 
Cornelius  had  not  yet  founded  his  new  school 
of  German  painting,  which  has  no  small  merit 
of  its  own,  though  England  has  not  yet  pro- 
duced another  Sir  .Joshua  Reynolds,  to  whose 
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admirably  expressed  criticism  she  might  as 
confidently  intrust  the  taste  of  her  educated 
classes. 

Had  I  myself  known  as  much  about  paint- 
ing as  my  subsequent  studies  had  enabled  me 
to  pick  up,  I  might  have  solaced  myself  by 
getting  access  to  the  collection  of  drawings 
by  the  old  masters  which  were  not  carried  off 
by  the  Bavarian  king.  But  in  the  haste  of 
my  annoyance,  I  quitted  the  gallery  with  a 
sort  of  indignation,  and  resolved  to  lose  no 
time  in  leaving  a  city  where  I  seemed  to  have 
been  exposed  to  all  the  ignominy  of  a  cruel 
hoax. 

But  everything  seemed  that  day  out  of 
gear.  I  took,  I  suppose,  a  wrong  turning,  for 
I  found  myself  in  the  narrow  streets  of  the 
Altstadt,  or  older  portion  of  the  town,  and 
was  arrested  in  my  progress  by  a  shop  of  cu- 
riosities, which  seldom  fails  to  produce  the 
same  effect  upon  me,  wherever  I  may  be.  As 
I  finished  a  survey  which  ended  in  a  wish  to 
inquire  the  price  of  a  Louis  XYI  clock,  of  a 
quaint  and  particular  character,  I  turned  sud- 
denly round,  and  simultaneously  found  myself 
encountered  by  a  man  who  came  out  of  the 
shop  very  hastily  with  a  parcel  under  his  arm. 
He  was  a  man  of  essentially  German  char- 
acteristics. He  had  a  restless  blue  eye,  a  face 
much  overgrown  with  hair,  was  somewhat 
tall,  and  very  meagre  in  body.  This  man,  in- 
stantly snatching  back  his  covered  treasure, 
assumed  all  the  appearance  of  a  person  who 
had  been  wantonly  assailed,  and  began  to  pour 
forth  a  torrent  of  invective  in  a  fatois  which 
I  could  not  understand,  or  very  imperfectly. 

Whether,  at  the  same  moment,  the  unex- 
pected .shock  aggravated  my  ill-humor  of  the 
morning,  or  whether  there  was  some  natural 
antipathy  in  our  two  characters,  which  the 
circumstances  of  meeting  so  unpleasantly 
drew  out  at  once,  I  cannot  tell.  But  as  our 
gaze  became  fixed  on  each  other,  I  very  fool- 
ishly gave  way  to  the  impulse  of  the  moment. 
My  countenance  betrayed  my  anger,  and  if 
this  had  not,  my  attitude  would  have  been 
sufficient  witness  to  it. 

I  found  myself  raising  my  cane  to  strike 
him,  speaking  French,  which  came  more  nat- 
urally to  my  lips  than  German,  and  which 
seemed  to  chafe  my  opponent  even  more  than 
my  outward  behavior.  In  a  few  moments  I 
found  myself  the  object  of  an  unpleasant  in- 
terest to  a  gathering  crowd  from  the  dregs  of 


the  population  of  Dusseldorf ;  and  when  I  be- 
came conscious  of  this  fact,  I  became  aware 
also  at  the  same  time  of  another,  namely,  that 
my  antagonist,  who  was  hissing  with  rage, 
was  ill  and  strangely  dressed,  and  not  at  all 
like  the  rest  of  the  people  who  clustered 
round  him.  The  quarrel  was  ridiculous,  and 
my  position  absurd.  To  add,  moreover,  to 
the  awkwardness  of  it,  tAvo  of  the  town  police 
were  appearing  at  the  edge  of  the  crowd.  So 
I  made  an  effort,  and  contrived  to  make  my 
way  into  the  shop  which  had  contained  the 
inanimate  and  the  living  curiosity,  and  the 
owner  of  the  shop  shut  the  door  as  I  entered 
it.  I  immediately  hastened  to  enlist  the 
shopkeeper's  sympathies,  by  making  inquiries 
about  the  clock  in  his  window,  which  I 
thought  it  prudent  to  purchase  for  a  trifling 
sum,  and  which  really  proved  to  be  what  is 
called  a  bargain.  I  was  promised  that  it 
should  be  sent,  via  Rotterdam,  to  an  agent  in 
London,  whence  it  was  to  be  transferred  to 
my  mother  ;  and  I  beg  to  say  that  the  prom- 
ise was  faithfully  kept. 

The  salesman  indeed  was  a  good-natured 
as  well  as  an  honest  fellow.  He  had  been 
half-amused  and  half-vexed  at  the  scene 
outside  his  house.  He  said  the  man  who 
had  been  so  angry  was  a  clever  man  in  his 
way,  and  a  character.  He  did  not  belong  at 
all  to  that  country.  He  lived  far  away  some- 
where up  the  Rhine,  many  days'  journey 
from  Dusseldorf.  But  he  came  at  intervals  of 
two  or  three  years,  bringing  with  him  ingen- 
ious specimens  of  clock-work,  which  he  dis- 
posed of  at  the  various  towns  on  the  Rhine, 
and  generally  travelling  on  one  of  the  large 
timber  rafts  which  were  floated  down  the 
stream  in  the  summer  time.  When  he  had 
got  rid  of  his  goods,  which  were  made  by  him- 
self and  his  friends,  he  contrived  to  journey 
back  to  his  own  country  chiefly  on  foot.  But 
as  he  sometimes  sold  a  considerable  amount  of 
property,  he  caused  remittances  to  be  made 
by  the  bakers  to  Freiburg  in  the  Breisgau,  for 
he  came  from  somewhere  up  that  way.  In 
consequence  of  these  transactions,  he  was  well 
known  to  persons  in  the  trade.  And  his 
goods  in  general  were  cheap  enough,  though 
at  Geneva,  Paris,  and  London,  they  were  some- 
times retailed  at  far  higher  prices.  His  angry 
temper  to-day  was  probably  owing  to  the 
circumstance  that  I  had  perhaps  narrowly  es- 
caped doing  an  injury  to  a  very  complicated 
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piece  of  mechanism,  a  singing  bird,  which  he, 
the  shopkeeper,  could  not  afford  to  buy,  but 
which  was  really  worth  a  great  deal  of  money. 

Meantime,  as  the  crowd  outside  had  dis- 
persed, I  prepared  to  make  for  my  hotel.  The 
shopkeeper,  however,  insisted  on  walking  with 
me,  as  he  said  it  would  be  unfair  to  allow 
a  stranger  to  walk  through  that  part  of  the 
town  alone,  for  my  appearance  would  cause 
me  easily  to  be  remembered,  and  might  pro- 
voke some  insult.  Accordingly  he  did  not 
leave  me  till  I  reached  my  destination.  I 
thanked  him  very  much  for  his  courtesy.  He 
had  given  me  some  interesting  information  as 
to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  lower  or- 
ders of  the  people  with  whom  my  lot  would  be 
often  cast  during  the  next  few  months  ;  and 
as  we  shook  hands  (at  that  time  an  unwonted 
cordiality  on  my  part  with  an  inferior),  he 
advised  me  to  avoid  the  Black  Forest  Man,  as 
he  called  him,  in  case  he  again  crossed  my 
path,  for,  he  added,  significantly,  that  he  was 
not  one  who  easily  forgot  an  offence,  and  that 
he  had  many  friends. 

Then  we  parted ;  and  as  quickly  as  possible 
I  ordered  post-horses  and  a  carriage,  and  by 
the  promise  of  an  extra  trinkgelt,  arrived  at 
Cologne  with  very  reasonable  rapidity. 

CHAPTER  III.-Up  the  Rhine. 
It  is  well  known  that  a  few  years  later  than 
the  events  to  which  my  story  refers,  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge and  Mr.  Wordsworth  visited  Cologne, 
and  the  former,  to  avenge  himself  on  the  dirt 
of  this  famous  city,  left  a  lasting  record  of  his 
disgust  in  two  powerful  stanzas.  I  could  not 
have  written  the  verses,  but  I  could  have 
borne  the  record  not  only  to  their  power,  but 
to  their  truth,  as  far  as  the  description  of 
these  evils  is  concerned.  But  I  will  not  sub- 
scribe to  that  portion  of  them  which  says,  that 
in  this  town  of  Cologne — 

Mr.  Mum's  Rudesheimer, 
And  the  Church  of  St.  Geryon, 
Are  the  two  thing-s  alone 
That  deserve. to  be  known.  ... 
I  remember  how,  for  the  first  time,  I  learnt  to 
appreciate  the  rush  of  the  mighty  stream  it- 
self, not  then  insulted  by  the  present  hideous 
railway  bridge  ;  and  how,  by  frequent  gazing, 
I  learnt  better  to  wonder  at  the  vast  propor- 
tions of  the  Cathedral,  the  completion  of  which 
seemed  at  that  time  to  have  been  abandoned 
in  despair. 

The  conception  of  the  old  architect,  six  cen- 


turies before,  seemed  all  too  grand  for  the 
puny  aim  and  feeble  execution  of  a  new  and 
conceited  age.  Imperfectly  as  it  could  then 
be  iudp^ed,  it  was  evidently  intended  to  be  the 
noblest  building  of  the  kind  in  the  whole 
world. 

And  yet,  as  long  as  that "  picturesque  crana 
on  the  top  of  the  half-finished  tower  was, 
though  unused,  suffered  to  remain,  one  seemed 
allowed  to  cherish  a  vague  expectation  that 
so  great  a  work  of  man  would  not  always 
bear  witness  to  the  stinginess  of  modern  re- 
ligious systems,  and  the  incapacity  of  what 
was  called  a  civilized  era,  for  any  high  con- 
ception of  what  was  beautiful. 

But  St.  Geryon  and  the  Cathedral  were 
not  the  only  objects  of  interest  for  me,  as  I 
threaded  the  maze  of  "  crooked  streets,"  over 

"Pavements  fang'd  with  murderous  stones." 
I  was  arrested  by  the  Romanesque  work  in 
several  of  the  churches,  which  are  really  rich 
in  specimens  of  architecture,  such  as  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles,  and  that  of 
Santa  Maria  in  Capitolio — and  perhaps  I 
found  even  a  still  greater  pleasure  in  tracing 
the  fragments  of  old  Roman  work,  which  are 
found  scattered  here  and  there  over  the  an- 
cient colony  of  Agrippina. 

And  so  I  spent  two  or  three  days  not  un- 
profitably  in  this  kind  of  sight-seeing,  and  in 
studying  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  in- 
habitants themselves,— taking  many  small 
sketches,  and  now  and  then  crossing  the  com- 
paratively new  bridge  of  boats,*  and  watching 
the  effect  of  tower  and  pinnacle,  quaint  build- 
ings and  busy  wharves,  from  the  other  side  of 
the  river. 

But  it  was  time  for  me  to  be  thinking  more 
of  Southern  Germany;  and,  gathering  infor- 
mation from  the  more  intelligent  people  with 
whom  I  came  in  contact,  I  resolved  to  take 
the  public  conveyance  to  Bonn,  only  a  few 
hours'  drive,  and  thence  to  continue  my  jour- 
ney on  horseback  as  far  as  Mayence,  send- 
ing on  my  luggage  by  the  same  coach  which 
was  to  deposit  me  at  Bonn.  This  accordingly 
was  arranged,  and  I  was  content  to  be  again 
stifled  for  a  few  hours  in  a  German  eilwagen^^ 
in  consideration  of  the  prospect  of  a  few  days, 
in  the  saddle,  in  fine  weather,  amidst  new, 
picturesque,  and  indeed  historic  scenery.  I 
was  in  high  spirits  then  as  I  ensconced  my- 
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self  once  more  in  the  eiUvagen,  but  confess  to 
an  unpleasant  sensation — a  mixture  of  irrita- 
tion and  uncomfortable  foreboding — when  I 
saw  my  Dusseldorf  enemy  deliberately  climb 
to  the  top  of  the  huge  fabric,  with  a  pipe  in 
his  mouth,  and  a  green  bag  in  his  right  hand  : 
and  I  almost  think  he  must  have  seen  me,  for 
his  countenance  wore  anything  but  a  benign 
expression  during  the  few  instants  when  I 
caught  a  glimpse  of  it.  What  does  it  matter  ? 
I  said  to  myself ;  and  at  all  events  I  shall  be 
free  from  him  in  a  few  hours,  and  we  are  not 
likely  ever  to  meet  again. 

Now  the  reader  must  not  be  surprised  at 
the  accuracy  of  my  memory.  I  kept  a  very 
minute  journal  whenever  I  was  by  myself. 
And  even  now,  in  my  advanced  years,  that 
old  journal-book  (to  which  I  have  already  al- 
luded), in  which  I  dotted  down  so  many  of 
passing  thoughts,  so  devoid  of  interest  to  any 
stranger,  is  full  of  interest  to  myself.  Some- 
times when  I  glance  over  the  pages  as  I  do 
now,  I  feel  a  sweet  sadness,  and  sometimes  a 
feeling  of  quick  shame,  at  the  memories  stirred 
by  the  imperfect  records.  But  there  is  al- 
ways an  interest  in  them  for  the  writer.  I  be- 
came again  the  friend  of  my  former  self ;  and 
even  at  the  time  when  I  was  a  lonely  traveller, 
I  anticipated  the  pleasure  I  myself  might  de- 
rive from  such  manuscripts,  about  which  it  is 
more  than  doubtful  whether  anybody  else 
will  care  as  much. 

With  a  grateful  feeling  of  a  sudden  cessa- 
tion from  unrest,  I  left  the  cumbersome  vehi- 
cle, and  did  not  even  pause  to  observe  whether 
the  man  with  bag  and  pipe  descended  from 
the  roof  likewise. 

I  hastened  to  a  really  very  tolerable  hotel ; 
and  before  many  hours  were  over  I  had  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  two  serviceable-looking 
horses  for  myself  and  a  guide.  The  guide  was 
not  wanted  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  guid- 
ance as  for  the  charge  of  the  beasts  and  of  the 
small  leather  bag  which  was  strapped  on  the 
one  which  he  rode  ;  and  also  partly,  I  suppose, 
from  the  desire  of  company,  and  of  some  one 
with  whom  I  could  "air"  my  German,  and  of 
whom  I  could  ask  questions  about  the  numer- 
ous places  of  interest  which  I  expected  to  be 
continually  passing  on  the  road.  I  am  bound 
to  say  that  in  all  respects  Johann  answered 
my  purpose ;  and  when,  next  day,  at  a  very 
early  hour,  he  brought  the  horses  round  to 
the  hotel,  I  felt  for  the  first  time  that  feeling 


of  adventure  which  is  necessary  to  make  a 
good  traveller.  After  all,  to  me  at  that  mo- 
ment everything  was  delightfully  fresh  and 
strange.  Every  turn  of  the  road  or  of  the 
river  brought  with  it  the  unexpected. 

I  was  in  excellent  health.  I  was  a  goodi 
horseman,  and  I  was  full,  only  too  full,  of 
confidence  in  myself.  I  lived  altogether  too 
much  for  myself :  but  at  the  same  time  I  think 
I  may  plead  here  the  disadvantages  of  my 
peculiar  position  as  an  only  son,  whose  future 
was  all  provided  for,  and  whose  affections  were- 
centred  in  a  father  and  mother  whose  will  I 
had  never  questioned,  and  whose  wishes  I  was 
even  then  most  exactly  fulfilling. 

So  forth  I  rode,  like  knight  of  old,  with  Jo- 
hann by  my  side  ;  and  as  I  look  back  I  can- 
not but  congratulate  myself  that  I  took  this 
journey  in  that  particular  year,  and  did  not 
defer  it  to  some  few  years,  perhaps  the  very 
next  year  afterwards.  I  sometimes  fancy  that 
I  was  one  of  the  last  real  travellers  by  the. 
Rhine.  Little  can  the  modern  tourist  under- 
stand of  the  peculiar  interest  of  the  noble- 
river  as  I  saw  it  then,  as  I  now  look  back  upon 
it  with  delight. 

Those  crowded  steamers,  with  their  hideous 
funnels  of  black  smoke,  how  they  jar  upon 
every  feature  of  the  castles  and  the  stream  !, 
Those  harsh  grating  lines  of  iron  binding  in  on 
either  side  the  rushing  waters,  and  over  which, 
the  hissing,  shrieking  engine  speeds  with  such 
ruthless  haste !  Have  not  they,  and  similar 
parallels,  made  European  travel,  for  the  most 
part,  the  mere  restless  desire  to  get  from  one 
distant  point  of  the  earth  to  another  in  the- 
least  possible  space  of  time  ?  And  in  this 
particular  instance  of  the  Rhine,  what  have 
thfey  left  of  the  many  charms  which  gave  zest 
to  my  less  luxurious  but  very  happy  pilgrim- 
age, 6i  which  the  remembrance  is  still  a  joy  ? 
The  road  was  excellent,  and  generally  pleas- 
antly shaded  by  well-grown  orchard  trees,, 
and  especially  by  the  umbrageous  walnut ; 
for  up  to  the  base  of  the  steep  hills  on  which, 
the  vine  is  so  hardly  cultivated  for  want  of 
soil,  the  ground  is  for  the  most  part  extremely 
fertile.  The  scenery,  too  was,  much  varied — 
much  more  so  than  you  might  have  imagined: 
from  knowing  only  the  views  from  the  steam- 
boat. Sometimes  the  road  wound  above,  and 
sometimes  seemed  to  descend  to  the  very  level, 
of  the  river  ;  and  at  each  turn  of  it  we  hailed 
some  new  feature  in  the  distance, — some  cas- 
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ile,  or  some  little  ancient  town  with  some- 
thing left  about  it  which  brought  home  to 
me,  as  if  still  present,  the  centuries  which 
have  long  passed  by;  some  precious  morsel  of 
an  old  fortification,  now  draped  with  festoons 
of  green  vine,  now  picked  out  with  a  wealth 
of  bright  flowers ;  then  always,  with  every 
group  of  buildings,  the  church,  whether  large 
or  small,  generally  with  its  Romanesque 
architectural  character,  around  which  all  the 
rest  seemed  to  gather,  and  from  which  every 
village  seemed  to  take  its  distinctive  pecu- 
liarity. 

I  was  also  much  interested  in  those  floating 
villages — the  rafts — which  were  larger  in  size 
then  they  are  at  present,  containing  some- 
times 500  persons,  which  came  twisting  round 
the  corners  of  the  stream,  and  which  required 
no  small  skill  to  guide,  and  w^hich  seemed  to 
have  an  organization  as  to  their  crews,  as 
well  as  an  ingenuity  in  their  construction, 
quite  characteristic  of  the  great  river  of  the 
Fatherland.  If  I  had  not  been  travelling  up 
stream — a  course  contrary  to  the  very  nature 
of  a  Floss — I  should  have  been  tempted  to 
have  taken  a  voyage  on  them. 

But  such  reminiscences  do  not  affect  my 
story  ;  though  I  am  glad  to  vindicate  a  noble 
river  from  the  somewhat  contemptuous  de- 
scriptions bestowed  upon  it  by  those  who  have 
themselves  helped  to  vulgarize  some  of  its 
most  pleasing  traits.  As  I  felt  then  that  I 
was  in  no  hurry  to  leave  its  banks,  or  to 
hasten  to  the  end  of  my  journey,  so  now,  my 
memory,  as  I  write,  seems  to  be  refreshed  by 
many  a  half-forgotten  incident,  and  to  desire  to 
linger  even  somewhat  more  over  those  dreams 
of  a  past  intercourse  with  its  pleasant  scenes. 

But  there  is  perhaps  one  little  occurrence 
which  I  might  mention,  as  it  bears  some 
connection  with  what  is  to  follow.  Some 
fifteen  miles  from  Coblenz,  the  Rhine  takes 
one  of  its  most  delightful  turns  at  the  small 
town  of  Boppard.  Boppard  boasts  of  a  very 
remarkable  church,  built  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  thirteenth  century.  Among  many 
features  in  this  church,  calculated  to  attract 
the  notice  both  of  the  architect  and  the  tour- 
ist, is  the  gallery  which  unites  its  two  spires. 
I  dismounted  for  some  time,  and  studied  the 
whole  building  as  well  as  I  could,  though  I 
did  not  ascend  to  its  higher  portions.  Before 
I  resumed  my  journey,  I  thought  I  would 
commit  to  my  note-book  a  rough  sketch  to 


remind  me  of  the  unusual  bridge  in  the  air,  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  when  I  saw  leaning 
over  the  gallery  a  man's  form  in  an  unusual 
dress,  both  of  which  I  at  once  recognized  as 
belonging  to  my  antagonist  at  Dusseldorf. 
Annoyed,  I  knew  not  why,  and  vexed  with 
myself  for  being  annoyed,  I  left  my  sketch 
incomplete,  and  rode  off  somewhat  hastily. 

Johann  seemed  to  detect  the  cause  of  my 
petulance ;  and  his  next  observation  was : 
"Well,  I  saw  him  too." 

"  Whom  do  you  mean  ?  "  I  said,  and  Johann 
answered — 

"  Why,  that  clockmaker  in  the  gallery.*^ 

"  Do  you  know  him,  then  ?  " 

"Yes,  by  sight,  as  many  of  us  do.  We 
none  of  us  much  like  to  see  him ;  he  is  very 
clever,  but  he  is  " — here  he  paused. 

"  Well,  what  ?  "  I  interrupted,  rather  im- 
patiently ;  and  Johann  said  :  "  Well,  he  is  out- 
landish," and  shrugged  his  shoulders.  I  did 
not  quite  know  what  he  meant,  but  I  dis- 
covered, with  a  sort  of  satisfaction,  that  I  was 
not  the  only  person  who  disliked  Ulric  the 
watchmaker. 

(to  be  continued.) 
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(Continued.) 
cure  of  a  blind  man. 

In  the  same  deposition  the  remarkable  cure 
of  a  blind  man  is  related. 

"  There  lived,  in  the  upper  mountains,  a 
peasant  in  comfortable  circumstances  ;  but  a 
contagious  disease  breaking  out  among  his 
herds,  so  many  of  them  died,  that,  anxious  to 
save  what  he  could,  he  undertook  to  secure 
the  hides,  and  began  to  flay  his  dead  cattle. 
So  virulent,  however,  was  the  poison  proceed- 
ing from  these  carcasses,  that  the  mountaineer 
contracted  the  contagion.  His  whole  body 
swelled,  his  face  became  monstrous,  ai;id  his 
eyelids  burst  open.  In  fine,  the  patient  being 
reduced  to  extremity,  received  the  last  Sacra- 
ments. After  some  time  there  formed  on  his 
face,  now  totally  devoid  of  human  form,  a  kind 
of  thick  crust,  in  the  middle  of  which,  near  the 
mouth,  was  an  aperture,  through  which  food 
was  administered.  He  was  able  to  articulate 
only  a  few  words,  and  this  with  the  greatest 
difficulty.  His  son  had  brought  him  to  us, 
not  with  a  view  to  any  supernatural  cure,  but 
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to  obtain  some  human  remedies.  The  Sister 
infirmarian  came  in  quest  of  me  to  the  sacristy, 
entreating  me  to  go  and  see  the  sufferer.  I 
begged  her  to  wait,  as  I  could  not  just  theh 
leave.  She  replied  that  the  peasant  was  from 
L  a  distance,  and  was  obliged  to  return  home. 
A  s  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  comply  I  re- 
quested her  to  conduct  him  to  the  sacristy. 
This  was  a  permission  of  God,  for  our  mother 
and  all  the  Bishops  thus  had  an  opportunity 
of  taking  cognizance  of  the  case. 

"  One  could  not  look  at  the  poor  man  with- 
out shuddering  ;  on  which  account  he  always 
kept  his  face  covered  with  a  linen  cloth.  The 
Mother  Superior  said  to  him:  'My  friend, 
have  3^ou  come  to  ask  your  cure  of  St.  Francis 
de  Sales  ? ' 

" '  Not  at  all,  madam,'  was  the  reply ;  '  I  have 
come  to  beg  of  you  some  ointments  for  my 
malady.'  And  he  related  what  I  have  stated 
above. 

"  Mother  de  Chaugy  then  said  to  him  :  '  My 
good  man,  you  must  have  recourse  to  God,  and 
pray  to  Saint  Francis  that  you  may  be  cured. 
Have  you  not  faith  ? ' 

"  '  Alas  !  madam,  I  do  not  know  what  faith 
is.' 

"  '  Do  you  not  believe  that  God  can  cure  you 
through  the  intercession  of  our  holy  Bishop  ? ' 

" '  Yes,  madam  :  He  can  do  a  great  deal  more 
than  that.' 

"'Well,  then,  believe  firmly  and  have  con- 
fidence, and  be  sure  to  persevere  in  your  pray- 
ers. Say  to  St.  Francis  :  Great  Saint,  I  will  not 
rise  from  this  spot  until  you  have  obtained  from 
God  my  cure.' 

" '  Alas  !  madam,  I  have  now  no  eyes  at  all.' 

" '  That  is  nothing  ;  St.  Francis  will  restore 
them.' 

"  '  Ah,  God  !  I  entreat  you,  madam  help  me, 
so  that  if  my  faith  is  deficient,  yours  may  pre- 
vail!' 

" '  Yes,  yes  :  we  will  all  pray  for  you  ;  but 
do  not  quit  the  church  until  you  are  cured.' 

"  He  went  into  the  church,  fully  resolved  to 
importune  our  Saint.  He  heard  three  Masses, 
and  we  had  a  general  Communion  for  the  in- 
tention of  the  cure.  The  church  was  crowded, 
and  some  who  were  near  the  door  called  out  to 
others  in  the  street  :  '  Come  !  come  !  our  Saint 
is  going  to  work  a  great  miracle  ! '  The  priest 
at  the  altar  was  obliged  to  stop  and  command 
silence.  Then  he  said  in  a  loud  voice  :  '  Let  all 
here  present  kneel  and  humble  themselves  be- 


fore God.  Let  all  the  sick  raise  their  hearts  to- 
God  in  expectation  of  the  grace  which  it  may 
please  Him  to  confer.'  A  deep  silence  fol- 
lowed ;  and  the  priest  proceeded  with  the  Holy 
Sacrifice.  Between  the  two  elevations  a  fear- 
ful shriek,  succeeded  by  two  others,  was  heard. 
This  dolorous  cry  was  so  terrifying  that  it 
made  us  tremble.  The  poor  mountaineer 
screamed  out  with  all  his  might :  '  Stop  !  stop  t 
St.  Francis  !  I  can  stand  no  more  !  My  suffer- 
ing is  intense  :  withdraw  thy  hand  !  Ah  !  my 
God,  what  pain  !    Have  pity  on  me  ! ' 

"We  heard  him  in  the  choir,  for  he  knelt 
close  to  the  balustrade,  which  is  not  far  from 
the  grate.  All  were  moved  to  tears.  The 
sharp  pains  lasted  until  the  end  of  Mass,  when, 
just  as  the  priest,  giving  the  last  blessing, 
made  the  Sign  of  the  Cross,  the  thick  scale  de- 
tached itself  from  the  sufferer's  face  like  a  mask, 
and  fell  to  the  ground.  '  I  see  !  I  see  !'  he  ex- 
claimed. '  Ah  !  great  Saint !  thou  hast  not 
only  cured  me,  but  thou  hast  bestowed  more 
than  I  asked  :  thou  hast  given  me  eyes  !  Ah, 
blessed  be  God  ! '  All  this,  in  the  transport  of 
his  joy,  he  said  aloud.  We  afterwards  went 
to  see  him  in  the  parlor.  He  had  beautiful 
eyes,  and  was  able  to  discern  perfectly  whatever 
was  shown  to  him.  He  spent  the  remainder 
of  the  day  near  his  benefactor,  whose  holy  body 
was  still  in  the  tomb,  and  I  verily  believe  that 
if  he  could  have  buried  himself  under  the 
■ground,  he  would  have  done  it.  We  gave  him 
many  relics  of  the  Saint,  which  he  preserves 
as  a  precious  treasure. 

"  Every  day,  miracles  are  wrought  or  signal 
favors  conferred.  We  call  by  the  name  of 
miracles  only  such  cases  as  are  quite  extraordi- 
nary ;  as  to  the  cure  of  fevers,  of  the  lame,  the 
maimed,  of  maladies  of  the  eyes,  etc.,  we  place 
them  in  the  category  of  simple  favors;  scarcely 
does  a  day  pass  without  the  occurrence  of 
some  of  them." 

A    CASE    OF    KESUSCITATION. 

The  following  is  the  deposition  of  the  same 
Sister  regarding  the  resuscitation  of  a  little 
child : 

"Here  is  another  miracle  which  I  myself 
witnessed.  A  little  boy  named  Francis,  five 
years  old,  was  one  day  sitting  with  his  mother 
at  the  front  door  of  our  church,  to  ask  alms 
of  those  who  entered.  Having  dropped  an  ap- 
ple with  which  he  was  playing,  the  boy  de- 
scended the  steps  to  pick  it  up.  Meantime  a 
wagoner  drove  up  with  a  load  of  wood,  or  rather 
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^brush,  and  in  taking  out  a  thick  plank  at  the 
back  of  the  wagon,  gave  it  a  fling,  striking 
the  child  on  the  temple  and  dashing  out  its 
brains,  which  were  scattered  on  the  pavement. 
At  the  sight  of  what  he  had  done,  the  poor 
man  was  wild  with  grief  and  despair.  They 
thought  he  would  go  crazy.  It  was  a  market 
day,  and  as  the  street  was  crowded  the  poor 
mother  did  not  perceive  what  had  happened 
till  some  one  went  up  to  her,  and  said  :  '  Do 
you  know  that  your  child  is  killed  ? '  '  Jesus  ! ' 
she  exclaimed,  throwing  herself  on  her  knees 
at  the  church  door.  'Great  St.  Francis  de 
Sales,  take  pity  on  my  child  ! '  Then  going 
down  the  church  steps,  and  perceiving  the 
wagoner  in  a  paroxysm  of  despair  she  said 
to  him  calmly  :  '  My  friend,  be  not  troubled. 
Ood  has  permitted  this.  St.  Francis,  through 
whose  intercession  this  gon  was  given  me, 
will  restore  him.  He  came  into  the  world 
contrary  to  all  hope,  and  showed  no  signs  of 
life  until  after  being  dedicated  to  our  great 
Saint  whose  name  I  gave  him  in  baptism. 
Be  comforted  :  he  will  be  restored  to  life.' 
Saying  this  she  gathered  up,  with  the  little 
body,  the  pieces  of  skull  and  substance  of  the 
brain  which,  being  soft  and  warm,  were  with 
great  difficulty  disengaged  from  the  pave- 
ment, and,  putting  them  in  her  apron,  went 
around  in  all  haste  to  the  'turn,'  where  I 
chanced  to  be.  More  than  a  hundred  persons 
followed  her.  Addressing  the  portress, '  Sister,'* 
said  she,  '  give  me,  I  entreat  you,  some  relic  of 
St.  Francis ' ;  and,  opening  her  apron,  '  See,' 
she  continued,  '  the  head  of  my  child,  who  has 
just  been  killed  !  If  I  apply  the  holy  relics,  I 
am  certain  he  will  return  to  life.' 

"  I  had  in  my  hand,  at  the  moment,  a  tiny 
statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  made  of  the  dust 
of  the  body  of  the  Saint,  which,  handing  her, 
she  eagerly  placed  amid  the  mangled  frag- 
ments before  her,  and  ran  back  to  the  church. 
The  crowd  followed.  We  opened  the  balus- 
trade, and  she  threw  herself  on  her  knees  be- 
before  the  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Innocents, 
where  the  body  of  our  holy  founder  reposes. 
The  large  bell  was  then  rung  to  call  the  Sis- 
ters to  choir.  We  recited  the  Litany  of  the 
Saint.  The  church  was  thronged.  Our 
Mother,  ordering  the  curtains  of  the  grate  to 
be  withdrawn,  went  up  and  requested  silence 
of  the  people.  All  immediately  knelt  down. 
The  poor  mother  of  the  child,  fortified  by  the 
buckler  of  her  ardent  faith,  firm  as  a  rock. 


knelt  motionless.  Like  the  mother  of  Samuel 
she  prayed  without  utterance  of  the  lips.  We 
had  continued  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in 
prayer,  when  suddenly  the  little  boy,  standing 
up  in  the  apron,  said  aloud  :  '  Mother,  where 
is  my  apple  ?  I  can't  find  it.'  The  mother, 
clasping  him  in  her  arms,  and  caressing  him, 
exclaimed  :  '  Oh,  my  son  !  thou  art  truly  the 
child  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales  ! ' 

"  More  than  three  hundred  persons  declared 
themselves  witnesses  of  this  miracle.  When 
the  little  fellow  was  old  enough  to  study,  they 
had  him  attend  college,  and  he  is  now  a  priest. 
His  head  still  retains  a  mark  quite  ruddy  as  of 
freshly-healed  wounds.  Never  have  I  seen 
faith  like  that  of  this  good  woman.  She  never 
wavered.  Like  Abraham,  she  hoped  against 
hope  itself." 

(conclusion  next  week.) 
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Z ion's  Herald^  a  Methodist  organ,  thinks  the 
"poor  old  Catholic  Church"  is  dying.  The  Pilot 
shows  how,  by  relating  an  incident  that  took  place 
in  Scotland  a  couple  of  months  ago  : 

"In  the  year  1559  a  Diocesan  Synod  was  held  in 
Edinburgh,  Scotland.  On  that  occasion,  after  passing 
thirty-four  canons,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Bishops  and 
clergy  should  meet  in  the  following  year  to  see  that  their 
enactments  had  been  carrried  out.  They  never  met 
again,  however,  for  before  the  year  was  out  the  *  Re- 
formers '  had  put  them  under  ban  and  outlawry.  But 
on  Tuesday,  Dec.  13,  1881,  that  Diocesan  Synod  re- 
assembled in  Edinburgh,  and  the  splendid  ceremony 
'  was  witnessed, '  says  a  Protestant  paper  of  that  city, 
*  by  a  large  and  devout  congregation.'" 


A  Sister  of  the  Congregation  of  St.  Paul,  sta- 
tioned at  Tokio,  writing  to  a  friend  in  France, 
gives  some  interesting  details  in  regard  to  the 
work  done  by  her  community  in  Japan  :  "  As  soon 
as  we  came  here,  the  people  hastened  to  bring  us 
their  children,  but  as  it  had  been  agreed  that  we 
should  receive  none  but  pagans,  and  not  begin 
our  classes  till  the  end  of  the  vacation  of  the 
Government  schools,  we  had  to  put  many  off.  As 
to  the  sick,  we  received  them  at  once  ;  the  very 
next  day  after  our  arrival  they  began  to  come, 
and  very  soon  flocked  to  us  in  crowds.  Sisters 
were  even  sent  for  from  distant  places  to  visit 
those  that  could  not  travel.  The  Japanese  have  a 
great  regard  for  the  practice  of  medicine  ;  hence 
the  most  efficacious  means  of  gaining  their  souls 
is  to  take  care  of  their  bodies.  God  seems  to  bless 
the  remedies  we  use  :  all  the  sick  whom  we  attend 
get  well  in  a  short  time.    The  first  person  cured 
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had  already  spent  much  on  doctors  and  medicines  ; 
he  was  so  delighted  at  his  speedy  recovery  that  he 
at  once  began  to  preach  in  favor  of  a  religion  that 
«ent  bodily  relief  to  such  a  distant  people.  The 
whole  village  listened  to  him,  and  many  demanded 
instruction  at  once,  and  numerous  dying  children 
have  received  from  our  hands  the  passport  for 
heaven."  

The  Bishop  of  Eichstatt,  Germany,  lately  re- 
ceived 10,000  marks,  from  an  unknown  benefactor, 
a,s  a  contribution  to  Peter's  Pence. 


The  Church  in  this  country  has  now  13  Arch- 
bishops, 72  Bishops,  6,366  priests,  more  than  1,500 
candidates  for  Holy  Orders,  5,975  churches,  and  an 
estimated  population  of  about  7,000,000. 


The  following  item  by  Wm.  J.  Onahan,  from  a 
volume  of  the  "  American  State  Papers,"  will 
doubtless  be  interesting  to  many  of  our  readers  : 

"  The  Governor  sent  in  1768  to  take  possession 
of  Louisiana  for  the  Spanish  king  was  Bon  Alex- 
ander O'Reilly.  The  title  of  this  Irish  Don  runs 
as  follows  :  '  Don  Alexander  O'Reilly,  Commander 
of  Benfayon,  of  the  Order  of  Alcantara,  Lieuten- 
ant-General  of  the  Armies  of  His  Most  Catholic 
Majesty,  Inspector-General  of  Infantry,  and,  by 
commission.  Governor  and  Captain-General  of  the 
Province  of  Louisiana.'  Certainly  a  very  distin- 
:guished  string  of  titles  and  honors  !  The  first 
duty  of  the  new  Governor  was  to  provide  a  code 
of  laws  for  the  province,  and  to  define  the  jurisdic- 
tion as  well  as  the  duties  of  the  courts  and  vari-. 
ous  officers.  Many  of  these  laws  are  very  curious. 
The  form  of  oath  laid  down  in  these  statutes  to  be 
taken  by  the  '  Governors,  the  Alcaldes,  and  the 
other  Judges,  when  taking  possessioij  of  their  of- 
fices,' is  well  worth  quoting,  and  I  give  it  as  taken 
from  a  copy  of  the  original : 

"'Don  N.,  elected  Governor,  or  Alcalde,  etc.,'  (ac- 
cording to  the  employment  or  office)  '  I  swear  before 
God,  the  holy  Cross,  and  the  Evangelists,  to  uphold 
and  defend  the  Mystery  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
•of  Our  Lady,  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  royal  jurisdic- 
tion to  which  I  am  attached  by  my  employment.  I 
also  swear  to  obey  the  royal  ordinances  and  the  decrees 
of  his  Majesty,  faithfully  to  discharge  the  duties  of  my 
office,  to  decide  according  to  law  in  all  cases  which 
may  come  before  my  tribunal ;  and  for  the  more  cer- 
tain attainment  thereto,  I  promise  to  consult  with  such 
as  are  well  informed  in  the  law  whenever  opportunities 
may  occur  in  this  city;  and,  lastly,  I  swear  that  I  will 
mever  exact  other  fees  than  those  fixed  by  the  tariff, 
<and  that  I  will  never  take  any  from  the  poor. 

'"Don  Alexander  O'Reilly. 

' ' '  Printed  by  order  of  his  Excellency,  Fran9ois 
Xavier  Rodrigues,  Scrivener  of  the  Expedition. ' 

"  Under  a  regulation  issued  by  O'Reilly,  the  most 
liberal  provision  as  to  grants  of  land,  etc.,  appears 
to  have  been  made  for  colonists  coming  'from 


whatever  country' — while,  at  the  same  time, 
stringent  rules  were  laid  down  for  the  improve- 
ment of  such  grants,  and  for  the  increase  of  horses, 
cattle,  sheep,  and  other  animals,  showing  a  just 
solicitude  for  the  prosperity  of  the  province  and 
for  the  success  of  the  settlers.  These  laws  and 
regulations  are  dated  '  At  New  Orleans,  Nov.  25, 
1769.'"  

The  Rev.  Father  Von  Grootel,  rector  of  the 
Church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  De  Pere, 
Wis.,  died  on  the  9th  ult.  The  death  is  also  an- 
nounced of  the  Rev.  James  McManus,  of  Batavia, 
N.  Y. 

they  rest  in  peace. 


Within  the  last  three  years  150  missionaries 
have  died  in  extending  the  Faith  in  Central 
Africa,  and  it  is  estimated  that  50,000  natives  have 
been  converted.        

Mile,  de  La  Selle,  a  niece  of  Marshal  McMahon, 
has  become  a  Benedictine  Nun. 


The  Baptist  ministers  of  Chicago  have  declared 
themselves  against  professional  revivalists,  for  th« 
following  good  reasons :  "  They  cultivate  a  dis- 
tracted, one-sided  religious  life.  They  give  undue 
prominence  to  noisy  and  public  efi'orts  for  saving 
souls.  They  produce  the  impression  that  religion 
is  largely  a  matter  of  feeling.  They  savor  too 
muph  of  the  burlesque  and  of  buffoonery.  They 
lower  the  dignity  of  the  most  solemn  subject 
which  can  engage  men's  attention.  They  put 
a  premium  upon  ignorant  and  crude  presentations 
of  Gospel  truth.  They  insult  the  intelligence  of 
the  age  by  making  the  unlearned  and  the  unwise 
its  religious  teachers." 

Mr.  Charles  Kent,  the  well-known  Catholic  lit- 
terateur, formerly  editor  of  the  London  Catholic 
Standard,  is  engaged  on  a  new  work  entitled 
"  The  Seven  Wonders  of  the  World." 


The  Tasmanian  Catholic  Standard  announces 
the  reception  of  Major  Beamish,  of  Queenstown, 
into  the  Catholic  Church. 


The  main  support  of  that  worthy  Catholic  char- 
ity, the  House  of  the  Angel  Guardian,  Boston 
Highlands,  Mass.,  is  a  religious  association  under 
the  title  of  the  Society  of  the  Angel  Guardian.  This 
association  was  established  in  1854  by  the  lamented 
Father  Haskins,  founder  of  the  Home.  It  deserves 
to  be  better  known  among  Catholics,  both  for 
its  object  and  the  advantages  of  which  its  mem- 
bers are  made  sharers.  Brother  Eusebius,  Supe- 
rior of  the  institution,  will  be  glad  to  furnish  fur- 
ther information  regarding  this  confraternity. 


The  notorious  Gavazzi,  famed  for  his  outrageous 
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calumnies  against  Catholicity,  has  met  with  the 
usual  fate  of  apostates.  He  has  been  arrested  in 
France  for  a  nameless  crime,  and  sentenced  to 
thirteen  months'  imprisonment. 

A  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land  has  been  or- 
ganized in  France  and  will  start  from  Marseilles 
some  time  next  month.  "  In  a  time  when  faith  is 
prompting  visits  to  long-deserted  sanctuaries," 
says  Le  Monde,  "  it  is  well  that  Christians  should 
not  forget  the  most  ancient  and  most  famous  of 
all  pilgrimages— the  pilgrimage  to  the  place  hal- 
lowed by  the  presence  of  our  Lord." 


youth's  Department 


New  Publications. 


The  American   Catholic  Quarterly.     Vol.  VIL 

January  1882. 

Each  number  of  this  excellent  publication  seems 
to  be  an  improvement  on  its  predecessor.  This 
is  especially  true  of  the  last  number,  both  from 
the  variety  of  the  articles  and  the  scholarly  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  treated.  "  Protestant  Isms, 
and  Catholicity  in  the  United  States,"  by  Rev.  T.  J. 
Jenkins,  gives  in  a  nut-shell  the  origin,  growth, 
aims,  and  inconsistencies  of  the  principal  sects  in 
this  country.  "  Galileo  Galilei  and  the  Copernican 
System,"  by  the  Et.  Rev.  P.  N.  Lynch,  D.  D.,  is 
one  of  the  ablest  and  most  satisfactory  papers  on 
the  question  we  have  ever  read.  The  literature 
on  the  subject  is  now  so  extensive,  and  the  records 
of  Galileo's  trial  so  numerous  and  so  complete, — 
and  all  of  them  fully  establishing  the  falsehood  of 
the  charges  that  have  so  long  been  made  against 
the  Church — that  anyone  who  should  now  repeat 
the  old  story  of  Galileo  and  the  Inquisition  would 
only  betray  his  own  ignorance.  The  time  when 
"  history  was  only  a  grand  conspiracy  against  the 
truth"  has  passed.  Men  now  want  the  truth — 
and  not  any  of  the  trumped-up  falsehoods  that 
have  so  long  been  palmed  off  as  a  part  and  parcel 
of  sombre  history.  An  article  on  that  fearless, 
devoted  and  erudite  son  of  the  Church,  Count 
Joseph  de  Maistre,  by  A.  J.  Faust,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 
will  well  repay  perusal.  The  other  articles— all 
ably  written,  but  which,  for  want  of  space,  we 
can  only  mention— are  as  follows  :  "  Westminster 
Abbey,"  by  Arthur  Featherstone  Marshall ;  "Arch- 
bishop McHale,"  by  John  McCarthy;  "Ireland's 
Opportunity— Will  it  be  Lost"  ?  by  J.  Boyle 
O'Reilly ;  "  The  Early  Franciscan  Mission  in 
this  Country,"  by  John  Gilmary  Shea,  LL.  D.; 
"The  Problem  of  Man's  Destiny — How  much 
has  Unrevealed  Science  done  towards  its  Solu- 
tion?" by  Rev.  S.  Fitzsimons,  and  "The  Sup- 
posed Fall  of  Honorius  and  his  Condemnation,"  by 
J.  H.  R. 


Lydia  Darrah. 


A   TALE   OF   THE   REVOLUTION. 


•N  the  second  day  of  December^ 
!  1777,  late  in  the  afternoon,  an 
officer  in  the  British  uniform 
ascended  the  steps  of  a  house  in 
Second  Street,  Philadelphia,  im- 
mediately opposite  the  quarters  oc- 
cupied by  General  Howe,  who,  at 
lat  time,  had  full  possession  of  the 
ty.  The  house  was  plain  and  neat  in 
its  exterior,  and  well  known  to  be  tenanted  by 
William  and  Lydia  Darrah,  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.  It  was  the  place  chosen 
by  the  superior  officers  of  the  army  for  private 
conference,  whenever  it  was  necessary  to  hold 
consultations  on  subjects  of  importance  ;  and 
selected,  perhaps,  on  account  of  the  unobtru- 
sive character  of  its  inmates,  whose  religion  in- 
culcated .meekness  and  forbearance,  and  for- 
bade them  to  practice  the  arts  of  war. 

The  officer,  who  seemed  quite  familiar  with 
the  mansion,  knocked  at  the  door.  It  was 
opened  ;  and  in  the  neatly  furnished  parlor  he 
met  the  mistress,  who  spoke  to  him,  calling 
him  by  name.  It  was  the  Adjutant-General, 
and  he  appeared  in  haste  to  give  an  order. 
This  was  to.  desire  that  J  the  back  room  above 
the  stairs  might  be  prepared  for  the  reception 
that  evening  of  himself  and  his  friends,  who 
were  to  meet  and  remain  late.  "  And  be  sure, 
Lydia,"  he  concluded,  "  that  your  family  are  all 
in  bed  at  an  early  hour.  I  shall  expect  you  to 
attend  to  this  request.  When  our  guests  are 
ready  to  leave  the  house,  I  will  myself  give 
you  notice,  that  you  may  let  us  out,  and  ex- 
tinguish the  fire  and  candles." 

Having  delivered  this  order  in  an  em- 
phatic manner,  which  showed  that  he  relied 
much  on  the  prudence  and  discretion  of  the 
person  he  addressed,  the  Adjutant-General  de- 
parted. Lydia  betook  herself  to  getting  all 
things  in  readiness.  But  the  words  she  had 
heard,  especially  the  injunction  to  retire  early, 
rang  in  her  ears  ;  and  she  could  not  divest 
herself  of  the  indefinable  feeling  that  some- 
thing of  importance  was  in  agitation.  While 
her  hands  were  busy  in  the  duties  that  de- 
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volved  upon  her,  her  mind  was  no  less  actively 
at  work.  The  evening  closed  in,  and  the 
officers  came  to  the  place  of  meeting.  Lydia 
had  ordered  all  her  family  to  bed,  and  herself^ 
admitted  the  guests,  after  which  she  retired  to 
her  own  apartment,  and  threw  herself,  with- 
out undressing,  upon  the  bed. 

But  sleep  refused  to  visit  her  eyelids.  Her 
vague  apprehensions  gradually  assumed  more 
definite  shape.  She  became  more  and  more 
uneasy,  till  her  nervous  restlessness  amounted 
to  absolute  terror.  Unable  longer  to  resist  the 
impulse — not  of  curiosity,  but  surely  of  a  far 
higher  feeling — she  slid  from  the  bed,  and, 
taking  off  her  shoes,  passed  noiselessly  from 
her  chamber  and  along  the  entry.  Approach- 
ing cautiously  the  apartment  in  which  the 
officers  were  assembled,  she  applied  her  ear  to 
the  key-hole.  For  a  few  moments  she  could 
distinguish  but  a  word  or  two  amid  the  mur- 
mur of  voices ;  yet,  what  she  did  hear  but 
stimulated  her  eager  desire  to  learn  the  im- 
portant secret  of  the  conclave. 

At  length  there  was  profound  silence,  and  a 
voice  was  heard  reading  a  paper  aloud.  It  was 
an  order  for  the  troops  to  quit  the  city  on  the 
night  of  the  fourth,  and  march  out  to  a  secret 
attack  upon  the  American  army,  then  en- 
camped at  White  Marsh. 

Lydia  had  heard  enough.  She  retreated 
softly  to  her  own  room,  and  laid  herself  quietly 
on  the  bed.  In  the  deep  stillness  that  reigned 
through  the  house  she  could  hear  the  beating 
of  her  own  heart — the  heart  now  throbbing 
with  emotions  to  which  no  speech  could  give 
utterance.  It  seemed  to  her  that  but  a  few 
moments  had  elapsed,  when  there  was  a 
knocking  at  her  door.  She  knew  well  what 
the  signal  meant,  but  took  no  heed.  It  was 
repeated,  and  more  loudly ;  still  she  gave 
no  answer.  Again,  and  yet  more  loudly, 
the  knocks  were  repeated  ;  and  then  she  rose 
quickly,  and  opened  the  door. 

It  was  the  Adjutant-General,  who  came  to 
inform  her  they  were  ready  to  depart.  Lydia 
let  them  out,  fastened  the  house,  and  ex- 
tinguished the  lights  and  fire.  Again  she  re- 
turned to  her  chamber,  and  to  bed  ;  but  repose 
was  a  stranger  for  the  rest  of  the  night.  Her 
mind  was  more  disquieted  than  ever.  She 
thought  of  the  danger  that  threatened  the 
lives  of  thousands  of  her  countrymen,  and 
of  the  ruin  that  impended  over  the  whole 
land.    Something  must  be  ^o'sm^^  and  that  im- 


mediately, to  avert  this  widespread  destruc- 
tion. Should  she  awaken  her  husband  and 
inform  him  ?  That  would  be  to  place  him  in 
special  jeopardy,  by  rendering  him  partaker  of 
her  secret,  and  he  might,  too,  be  less  wary 
and  prudent  than  herself.  No ;  come  what 
might,  she  would  encounter  the  risk  alone. 
After  a  petition  for  heavenly  guidance,  her 
resolution  was  formed  :  and  she  waited  with 
composure,  though  sleep  was  impossible,  till 
dawn  of  day.  Then  she  waked  her  husband, 
and  informed  him  that  flour  was  wanted  for 
the  use  of  the  household,  and  that  it  was 
necessary  she  should  go  to  Frankford  to  pro- 
cure it.  This  was  no  uncommon  occurrence  ; 
and  her  declining  the  attendance  of  the  maid- 
servant excited  little  surprise.  Taking  the 
bag  with  her  she  walked  through  the  snow ; 
having  stopped  first  at  head-quarters,  ob- 
tained access  to  General  Howe,  and  secured  his 
permission  to  pass  the  British  lines. 

The  feelings  of  a  wife  and  mother  bound  on 
an  enterprise  so  hazardous,  and  uncertain 
whether  her  life  might  not  be  the  forfeit,  may 
be  better  imagined  than  described.  Lydia 
reached  Frankford,  distance  four  or  five  miles, 
and  deposited  her  bag  at  the  mill.  Now  began 
the  dangers  of  her  undertaking  ;  for  she  pressed 
forward  with  all  haste  towards  the  outposts  ot 
the  American  army.  Her  determination  was 
to  apprise  General  Washington  of  the  danger. 

She  was  met  on  her  way  by  an  American 
officer,  who  had  been  selected  by  General 
Washington  to  gain  information  respecting 
the  movements  of  the  enemy.  According  to 
some  authorities,  this  was  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Craig,  of  the  light  horse.  He  immediately 
recognized  her,  and  inquired  whither  she  was 
going.  In  reply,  she  prayed  him  to  alight 
and  walk  with  her  ;  which  he  did,  ordering  his 
men  to  keep  in  sight.  To  him  she  disclosed 
the  secret,  after  having  obtained  from  him 
a  solemn  promise  not  to  betray  her  individu- 
ally, since  the  British  might  take  vengeance 
on  her  and  her  family. 

The  officer  thanked  her  for  her  timely 
warning,  and  directed  her  to  go  to  a  house  near 
at  hand,  where  she  might  get  something  to 
eat.  But  Lydia  preferred  returning  at  once  ; 
and  did  so,  while  the  officer  made  all  haste  to 
the  Commander-in-chief.  Preparations  of  de- 
fence were  immediately  made. 

With  a  heart  lightened  and  filled  with 
thankfulness,  the  intrepid  woman  pursued  her 
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way  homeward,  carrying  the  bag  of  flour 
which  had  served  as  the  ostensible  object  of 
her  journey.  None  suspected  the  grave,  de- 
mure Quakeress  of  having  snatched  from  the 
English  their  anticipated  victory.  Her  de- 
meanor was,  as  usual,  quiet,  orderly  and  sub- 
dued, and  she  attended  to  the  duties  of  her 
family  with  her  wonted  composure.  But  her 
heart  beat,  as,  late  on  the  appointed  night, 
she  watched  from  her  window  the  departure  of 
the  army — on  what  secret  expedition  bound,  she 
knew  too  well !  She  listened  breathlessly  to 
the  sound  of  their  footsteps  and  the  tramping 
of  the  horses,  till  it  died  away  in  the  distance, 
and  silence  reigned  through  the  city. 

Time  never  appeared  to  pass  so  slowly  as 
during  the  interval  which  elapsed  between  the 
marching  out  and  the  return  of  the  British 
troops.  When  at  last  the  distant  roll  of  the 
drum  proclaimed  their  approach  ;  when  the 
sounds  came  nearer  and  nearer,  and  Lydia,  who 
was  watching  at  the  window,  saw  the  troops 
pass  in  martial  order,-the  agony  of  anxiety  she 
felt  was  too  much  for  her  strength,  and  she  re- 
treated from  her  post,  not  daring  to  ask  a 
question  or  manifest  the  least  curiosity  as  to 
the  event. 

A  sudden  and  loud  knocking  at  her  door  was 
not  calculated  to  lessen  her  apprehensions. 
She  felt  that  the  safety  of  her  family  depended 
on  her  self-possession  at  this  critical  moment. 
The  visitor  was  the  Adjutant-General,  who 
summoned  her  to  his  apartment.  With  a  pale 
cheek,  but  composed,  for  she  placed  her  trust 
in  a  higher  Power,  Lydia  obeyed  the  summons. 

The  officer's  face  was  clouded,  and  his  ex- 
pression stern.  He  locked  the  door  with  an 
air  of  mystery  when  Lydia  entered,  and  mo- 
tioned her  to  a  seat.  After  a  moment  of  si- 
lence, he  said  : 

"Lydia,  you  were  asleep,  I  know,  on  the 
night  when  I  received  company  in  this  house  ; 
for  I  had  to  knock  at  your  door  three  times 
before  you  heard  me.  Were  any  of  your  family 
up?" 

"  No,"  was  the  unhesitating  reply.  "  They 
all  retired  at  eight  o'clock." 

''It  is  very  strange,"  said  the  officer,  and 
mused  a  few  moments.  "  It  is  certain  we  were 
betrayed.  I  am  altogether  at  a  loss  to  con- 
ceive who  could  have  given  the  information  of 
our  intended  attack  to  General  Washington  ! 
On  arriving  near  his  encampment  we  found  his 
cannon  mounted,  his  troops  under  arms,  and 


so  prepared  at  every  point  to  receive  us  that 
we  have  been  compelled  to  march  back  with- 
out even  making  an  attack." 

It  is  not  known  whether  the  officer  ever  dis- 
covered to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  the  dis- 
appointment. 

But  the  pious  Quakeress  blessed  God  for  her 
preservation,  and  rejoiced  that  she  had  been 
able  to  prevent  suffering  and  bloodshed.  All 
who  admire  examples  of  courage  and  patriot- 
ism, especially  those  who  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
them,  must  honor  the  name  of  Lydia  Darrah, 


The  Old  Bridge,  Dublin. 


To  supply  the  means  of  education  to  the 
youth  of  Ireland,  the  Dominicans  of  Dublin 
made  a  noble  effort.     In  1428  they  opened  a 
gymnasium,  or  high  school,  on  Usher's  Island, 
dedicated  to  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  in  which  all 
branches    of   knowledge   were    taught,  from 
grammar  to  theology,  and  to  which  all  classes 
of  students,  whether  ecclesiastical  or  secular 
were  admitted.     Hither  a  great  number  of 
young  men  flocked,  to  pursue  their  course  of 
philosophy   and  theology.      As  the  convent 
was  on  one  side  of  the  river,  and  the  house  of 
studies  on  the  other,  the  friars  erected  a  stone 
bridge  of  four  arches  at  their  own  expense, 
long  known  as  the  Old  Bridge,  which  was  not 
destroyed  till  1802,  and  which  for  two  cen- 
turies was  the  only  bridge  of  the  kind  in 
Dublin.     With   the  consent  of  the  common 
council  a  Dominican  lay-brother  received  the 
tolls    paid    by  village    passengers    over    the 
bridge,  and  sprinkled  the  passers-by,  from  a 
font  for  holy  water  which  was  erected  there. 
"It  is  an  interesting  fact  in  the  history  of 
education  in  Ireland,"  says  Mr.  Wise,  "  that 
the  only  stone  bridge  in  the  capital   of  the 
kingdom,  was  built  by  one  of  the  monastic 
orders  as  a  communication  between  a  convent 
and  its  college,  a  thoroughfare  thrown  across 
a  dangerous  river,  for  teachers  and  scholars 
to  ferquent  halls  of  learning,  where  the  whole 
range  of  the  sciences  of  the  day  was  taught 
gratuitously." — Christian  Schools  and  Schol- 
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He  who  does  nothing  is  very  near  doing  ill, 
-Montaigne, 
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Confraternity  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception (or  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes). 

"We  fly  to  thy  patronage,  0  Holy  Mpther  of  God  !  " 

Report  for  the  Week  Ending  Wednesday, 
January  25,  1882. 
The  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
fraternity are  earnestly  requested  in  favor  of  the 
following  petitions :  Conversion  to  the  Faith  for 
8  persons  and  3  families, — return  to  the  Faith  for 
7  persons,— change  of  life  for  4  persons,— recovery 
of  health  for  23  persons  ;  of  sight  for  3  persons  ; 
of  mind  for  2  persons, — spiritual  and  temporal  fa- 
vors for  4  persons, — the  favorable  sale  of  property 
for  2  persons, — employment  for  5  persons, — tem- 
poral needs  for  3  persons,— the  delivery  from  threat- 
ening evils  for  3  persons,— success  of  3  novenas,  of 
various  undertakings  for  5  persons,  in  business  for 
3  persons, — grace  of  a  happy  death  for  6  persons. 
Also  25  particular  intentions,  and  a  number  of 
thanksgivings  for  favors  received. 

FAVORS   OBTAINED 

•■  And  He  was  subject  to  them."  One  of  the  glories 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  to  have  been  obeyed  by 
the  Son  of  Grod  Himself,  to  have  seen  Him  at  her 
feet,  as  it  were,  like  a  dutiful  son  ever  willing  to 
anticipate  her  wishes,  and  this  for  a  whole  lifetime. 
"  And  He  was  subject  to  them,"  that  is,  to  Mary  and 
Joseph,  Oh,  what  a  beautiful  spectacle  !  truly 
'  worthy  of  the  admiration  of  the  angels,  to  see  the 
King  of  Heaven,  the  Lord  of  lords,  God  Himself, 
subject  to  His  own  creatures  ! 

Now,  dear  Associates,  the  relations  that  ex- 
isted on  earth  between  the  Son  and  the  Mother 
have  not  ceased  in  heaven.  The  Blessed  Virgin  con- 
tinues there  to  exercise  over  her  Divine  Son  a  com- 
mand, a  power  of  intercession  that  cannot  be  re- 
sisted. Jesus  ever  listens  to  her  supplications,  and 
grants  them,  because  He  loves  her,  and  finds  her 
requests  always  according  to  His  Heart.  Was  it 
not  Himself  who  gave  her  to  us  as  a  mother,  when, 
expiring  on  the  Cross,  He  said  to  His  Beloved  dis- 
ciple :  Behold  thy  Mother?  When,  then,  the  Blessed 
Virgin  presents  our  petitions  to  God,  she  fulfils 
her  office  of  Mother  of  Mercy,  and  Jesus  says  to 
her,  as  Solomon  to  his  mother  :  "  My  mother,  ask, 
for  I  must  not  turn  away  thy  face."  (Ill  Kings,  ii, 
20),  or  as  Assuerus  to  Esther  :  "  What  dost  thou  de- 
sire should  be  given  thee.  And  for  what  thing 
askest  thou  ?  "  Anything,  then,  we  may  ask  from 
our  Blessed  Mother  will  be  granted  to  us,  provided, 
however,  it  be  conducive  to  our  salvation.  What 
a  motive  of  encouragement !  Ah,  if  we  receive  lit- 
tle, comparatively,  it  is  because  we  do  not  ask  prop- 
erly; our  prayers  are  not  prayers  of  faith,  or  their 
object  may  not  be  pleasing  to  God.  The  saints, 
when  soliciting  her  intercession,  were  never  de- 
nied any  favor,  because  their  prayers  were  fer- 


vent. With  a  deep  conviction  of  her  willingness 
to  hear  them,  they,  could  boldly  say,  in  all  truth  : 
"  Remember,  0  most  gracious  Mary !  that  never  was 
♦  it  known  that  any  one  who  fled  to  thy  protection, 
implored  thy  help,  and  sought  thy  intercession  was 
left  unaided."  We,  perhaps,  often  repeat  the  same 
words  when  addressing  our  supplications  to  Mary, 
and  we  are  not  heard  ;  ah,  it  is  because  our  faith  is 
not  as  lively  as  it  should  be  ;  we  do  not  fully  real- 
ize that  power  of  intercession  our  Blessed  Mother 
possesses  in  heaven  with  her  Divine  Son.  The 
favors  we  have  so  often  recorded  in  these  pages 
were  always  the  fruit  of  fervent  prayers,  though 
frequently  obtained  through  the  instrumentality 
Qf  the  water  of  Lourdes.  The  following  lines, 
taken  from  a  letter  recently  received,  are  a  new 
illustration  of  these  facts  : 

"  I  am  happy  to  write  to  you  concerning  a  rapid 
cure  effected  by  means  of  the  water  of  Lourdes. 
A  few  days  before  Christmas,  my  sister  fell  on  her 
head,  from  a  distance  of  about  seven  feet  For  a 
whole  night  and  day  she  remained  unconscious,  and 
when  she  came  to  herself  on  the  second  day  she 
felt  intense  pains  in  her  head.  My  mother,  who 
has  great  faith  in  the  Blessed  Virgin,  procured 
some  of  the  water  of  Lourdes  and  began  to  admin- 
ister it.  The  physician,  however,  seeing  her  face 
discolored,  anticipated  loss  of  mind,  so  that  we 
deemed  proper  to  call  for  the  priest  to  give  her 
Holy  Communion.  From  that  moment  she  began 
to  ralHy,  and  in  a  week  she  was  able  to  go  around 
the  house.  For  this  gpeedy  recovery  we  offer  grate- 
ful thanks  to  our  heavenly  Mother." 

OBITUARY. 

The  following  deceased  persons  are  recom- 
mended to  the  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
fraternity :  Mrs.  Elizabeth  O'Leary,  Frederick, 
Md.,  who  departed  this  life  some  months  ago.  Mrs. 
Anne  Byrne,  Washington,  D.  C,  who  died  Dec. 
26th..  Mrs.  Mary  Gossman  and  Clara  A.  Goss- 
man,  Bluffton,  Iowa,  who  departed  this  life  some 
time  ago.  Miss  Margaret  Hayden,  Springfield, 
111.,  who  lately  slept  in  the  Lord.  Mr.  Whelan, 
Lawrence,  Mass.,  who  departed  this  life  during 
the  past  month.  Mr.  Wm.  Leak,  Hunnewell, 
Mo.,  who  went  to  his  reward  a  few  weeks  ago. 
Mrs.  Anster  and  Mrs.  Colyer,  South  Oil  City,  Pa., 
who  passed  quietly  away  last  week.  Miss  Mary 
Ann  Donahue,  New  London  City,  who  slept  in 
death  Jan.  r2th.  Miss  Margaret  Travers,  Tren- 
ton, N.  J.,  whose  passage  from  earth  to  eternity 
took  place  Dec.  16th.  Mr.  Daniel  Malloy,  Shen- 
andoah, Pa.,  who  entered  into  rest  during  the 
past  two  weeks.  Mr.  John  Kennedy,  Caledonia, 
who  died  a  very  edifying  death,  Jan.  9th.  Mrs. 
Jas.  Toner,  East  Cambridge,  Mass.,  who  lately 
rested  in  peace.  Mr.  John  McCloskey,  who  died 
Dec.  30th,  and  Miss  Mary  McCloskey,  Nov.  24th, 
both  of  Port  Perry,  Pa.  Mrs.  Teresa  Gough,^  Al- 
bany, N.  Y.,  a  subscriber  to  The  "Ave  Maria  "  for 
the  last  seventeen  years,  terminated  a  very  edify- 
ing life  July  10th.  Miss  Catharine  Bogot,  a  re- 
lative of  Francis  Bogot,  Esq.,  Ardfinan  Co.  Tip- 
perary,  Ireland,  who  merited  an  eternal  recom- 
pense Dec.  19th  ;  and  others  whose  names  have 
not  been  given. 

May  they  rest  in  peace.    Amen. 

A.  Granger,  C.  S.  C, 

Director  of  the  Confraternity. 
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THIS  UNiVERSilY  was  founded  in  1842,  and 
chartered  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  In- 
diana, in  1844,  with  power  to  confer  all  the  usual  de- 
grees. The  College  can  be  easily  reached  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  by  means  of 
three  great  trunk  lines  of  railway — the  Lake  Shore  and 
Michigan  Southern,  the  Chicago  and  Lake  Huron,  and 
the  great  Western  and  Michigan  Central;  the  first  two 
passing  within  a  mile  of  the  College  grounds,  and  the 
last  connecting  at  Niles  with  the  railway  between  that 
city  and  South  Bend. 

The  College  buildings  are  massive  and  commodious, 
and  capable  of  giving  accommodation  to  five  hundred 
ivjident  students. 

The  Univeksity  affords  every  facility  for  acquiring 
a  thorough  knowledge  of 

CLASSICS,  LAW, 

MATHEMATICS,         MEDICINE, 
SCIENCE,  MUSIC. 

To  such  as  wish  to  devote  themselves  to  Commercial 
pursuits,  Notre  Dame  gives  a  more  thorough  business 
training  than  can  be  obtained  in  any  purely  Commer- 
cial College. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  COURSE 

has  always  received  the  most  careful  att*^ntion  on  the 
part  of  the  officers  and  Commercial  Faculty  of  the 
Institution. 

In  all  the  courses,  the  best  systems  of  teaching  are 
adopted,  and  the  best  authors  for  each  branch  selected. 

New  Students  wiU  be  received  at  any  time,  their 
term  beginning  with  date  of  entrance. 

Catalogues,  giving  full  particulars,  will  be  sent 
free,  on  application  to  the  President. 

Tlie  Minim.  Oepartment. 

This  is  a  saperate  Department  in  the  Institution  at 
Notre  Dame,  for  boys  under  13  years  of  age. 

Thorough  and  comprehensive  instruction  in  the  pri- 
mary branches  is  imparted.  The  discipline  is  parental, 
and  suited  to  children  of  tender  years.  The  personal 
neatness  and  wardrobe  of  the  pupils  receive  special 
attention  from  the  Sisters,  who  take  a  tender  and  faith- 
ful care  of  their  young  charges. 

Board  and  Tuition— $125,  per  Session  of  Five  Months. 

Drawing,  Vocal  Music,  Violin,  and  Piano,  free  in 
this  Department. 

For  further  particulars,  or  Catalogue,  address 

Rev.  T.E.WALSH,  C.S.C., 

Notre  Dame  P.  0.,  Indiana. 


READ  WHAT  MILLIONS  PROCLAIM!!! 


The  Genuine  Singer  Sewing  Machines 

ARE  only  Made  by  the  Singer 

Manufacturing  Company. 


Notre  Dame  P.  0., 

Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  1882. 
TriE  Singer  M'p'g  Company. 

Gents :  They  are,  beyond  all  controversy,  the  best  in 
the  world.  Having  tried  many  other  makes  in  our 
respective  Institutions,  we  find,  by  continual  usage,  the 
genuine  Singer  to  be  far  superior  to  any  others,  and 
recommend  them  to  all  as  the  most  valuable  of  all 
Sewing  Machines.  E.  F.  Grether,  No.  135  Michigan 
Street,  South  Bend,  Indiana,  is  agent  for  this  locality. 
Call  on  or  address  him. 

Very  respectfully, 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NOTRE  DAME, 
and  ST.  MARY'S  ACADEMY. 


The  "OLD  RELIABLE"  SINGER 

IS 

The  Strongest, 

The    Simplest, 

The  Most  Durable 

SEWING  MACHINE 

EVER  YET  CONSTRUCTED. 


Our  Sales  last  year  were  at  the  rate  of  over 

1,800   SEWING  MACHINES  A  DAY 

for  every  business-day  in  the  year. 


THE     SINGER    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY, 

Principal    Office — 34    Union   Square,   N.   Y. 
South  Bend  Branch — 135    Michigan   Street. 

2,000  Offices  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  ;  and  3,000  in 
the  Old  World  and  South  America. 
f  Offices  in  every  civilized  Country  upon  earth. 
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NEW  EDITION. 


Behold  Thy  Mother: 

OR, 

MOTIVES   OF  DEVOTION  TO  THE 
BLESSED  VIRGIN. 


From  the  German  of  Rev.  P.  Ron,  S.  J. 


21  Pages  16mo.,  neatly  printed  on  tinted  paper. 
Price  10  cents.    Postage  free. 


This  admirable  Essay  on  Devotion  to  tbe 
Blessed  Virgin  is  republished  at  the  request  of 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Dwenger,  Bishop  of  Ft.  Wayne. 
Copies  can  be  had  by  addressing 

Editor  of  THE  "AVE  MARIA/* 
Notre  Dame,  Indiana. 


A  New  Book,  by  Kathleen  O'Meara,  Author 
of  "Life  of  Frederic  Ozanara,"  "Bells  of  the 
Sanctuary,"  "Iza's  Story,"  etc. 

HENRI  PERREYVE 

AND 

His  Counsels  to  the  Sick. 


London :  C.  Keegan  Paul  &  Co.,  PuJ^lishers.    1881 
Price  (post  free),       -      -      -      -      $1  00 


Copies  of  this  book  may  be  had  by  applying 
to  the 

OFFICE  OF  THE  "AVE  MARIA," 
Notre  Dame,  Indiana. 


DR.     MefNTOSH'S 

Solar  Microscope  and  Steieopticon  Combination 

FOR   THE  USE   Or 

COLLEGES,  SCHOOLS,  PHYSICIANS  and  SCIENTISTS. 


This  Combination  includes  three  distinct  instruments,  a 
Solar  Microscope,  Solar  Stereopticon  and  Monoc- 
ular Microscope. 

Each  of  these  can  be  used  alone  or  in  combination. 

By  the  aid  of  this  combination,  Astronomy,  Geography,  Geometry, 
Botany,  Zoology,  Philosophy,  Physiology,  Pathology,  Histology,  etc., 
can  be  finely  illustrated  to  a  large  class  or  audience. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  Free  on  application. 

Mcintosh  galtanic  &  faradic  battery  co., 

192  &  194  Jackson  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
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The  Scholastic  Annual 

For   1882. 


OO^sTTElsrTS- 

Astronomical  Calculations  —  Astrological  Predic- 
tions—A Man  (Poetry),  T.  E.  Howard,  A.  M.— Abstl- 
nence  Days— A  Revision  (Poetry),  Mrs.  Margaret  F. 
Sullivan  —  Ballad  of  the  Ute  and  the  Crafty  Cook- 
(Poetry),  A.  J.  S.  —  Calendars  —  The  Church  and 
Science,  J.  A.  Z. — Eclipses — Evidences  of  the  Stabil- 
ity of  the  Church,  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Ryan— Fasting 
Day  8— A  Tribute  to  President  Garfield,  Rev.  T.  E. 
Walsh,  C.  S.  C— Holy  Days  of  Obligation— "  The 
♦'  The  Lion  of  the  Fold  of  Juda ",  Castel  Rock— 
— Longfellow,  Henry  Wadsworth,  The  Rev,  Daniel  E. 
Hudson,  C.  S.  C.  —  Movable  Feasts  —  Nuevo  Mejico 
(Sonnet),  Eliot  Ryder — Notre  Dame  as  Seen  from  the 
St.  Joseph  River  (Poetry),  Eliza  Allen  Starr  —  The 
The  Patron  of  Popular  Education,  William  J.  Ona- 
han,  LL.  D. — Rates  of  Postage — The  Spire  of  Candibec, 
Minot  Ledge  —  The  Strawberry  Festival,  (Poetry), 
Arthur  J.  Stace,  A.  M. — St.  Cecilia's  Bridal,  (Sonnet), 
Ethel  Tane— Winged  Words. 

:Prloe,   35    G&nXMt   post  tree. 

g^Orders  should  be  sent  to 

J.  A.  LYONS, 

Notre  Dame,  Ind. 


PRELUDES : 

AN  ELEGANT  VOLUME  OF  POEMS, 

By  Maurice  F.  Egan, 

Published  to  Aid  in  the   Rebuilding   of 
Notre  Dame  University: 

Price  (postpaid),       -      '-      -      -      $1   00 

Address 

PETER  F.  CUNNINGHAM  &  SON, 

817  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mixed  Marriages. 

Their  Origin  and  Results. 
By  Rev.  A.  A.  LAMBING, 

Author  of  "The  Orphan's  Friend,"  "  The  Sunday- 
School  Teacher's  Manual,"  etc.,  etc. 


Single  Copy,        -        -        -      .  -        -        15 
Eight  Copies,  -        -        -        -      $1  00 

OFFICE  OF  THE  "AVE  MARIA," 
Notre  Dame,  Indiana. 


Kimball  Organs. 


It  has  become  necessary  for  us  to  greatly 
enlarge  our  manufacturing  facilities,  and 
it  is  probable  that  during-  the  coming  year 
our  factory  will  turn  out  over  one  twelfth  of 
the  entire  production  of  Parlor  and 
Cabinet  Organs  on  the  American  Con- 
tinent, which  demonstrates  beyond  a 
doubt  the  superiority  of  the  Instruments 
manufactured  by  us. 

We  are  sole  agents  for  Kimball  Organs, 
Kimball  Pianos,  Hallet  &  Davis,  and  W. 
P.  Emerson  Pianos;  and  all  the  celebrated 
Pilcher  &  Sons'  Pipe  Organs,  manufac- 
tured in  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Address 

W.  W.  KIMBALL, 

Chicago,    111. 

Or, 

S-  D.  ROBERSON, 

(ireiieral  Agont, 

SOUTH    «E1NI>,   IJVT>, 
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HENCEFORTH  ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL  ME  BLESSED.— St.  Luke,  i,  48. 
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What  is  Love? 


BY   JOHN  A.  M  nUGH. 


AH  !  what  is  love  ?  It  is  the  soul's  delight, 
The  joy  of  life,  the  ladder  stretched  from 
earth 

To  heav'n.     It  is  the  breath  which  at  our  birth 
Our  mothers  breathed.    It  is  the  brilliant  light 
That  'lumes  the  world,  the  cloak  that  hides  the  night 

Of  all  our  woes  ;  and  'tis  the  gladsome  mirth 

That  makes  our  saddened  life  of  precious  worth. — 
Ah,  love  !  we're  conquered  by  thy  wondrous  might.. 
Love  never  was  of  earth  a  thing  or  part. 

For  earth  can  never  bear  a  thing  divine. 

It  is  of  God—"  a  part  of  His  great  soul," 
A  sigh  that  'scaped  from  His  unfathomed  Heart 

To  gladden  earth.    0  God,  we  know  'tis  Thine ! 

It  comes  with  life,  and  lives  in  death's  last  toll. 


The  Beiielit  of  Abstemiousness. 

|0W  simple  and  abstemious  was  the  life 
of  the  Patriarchs,  to  what  a  great  age 
they  lived,  and  how  healthy  and  strong 
they  continued  to  be,  is  well  known  to  all. 
Those  that  come  nearest  to  them,  both  in  ab- 
stemiousness and  in  age,  are  the  hermits  and 
monks  of  old.  St.  Paul,  the  first  Christian 
hermit,  lived  to  the  age  of  115,  and  his  whole 
life  from  the  age  of  fifteen  was  spent  in  a 
desert  of  Egypt.  Por  the  first  40  years,  his 
food  consisted  of  dates,  and  his  only  drink  was 
water  from  a  spring ;  for  the  last  60  years  of 
his  life  a  raven  brought  him  daily  a  piece  of 
bread.  He  was  bright  and  cheerful,  as  St. 
Anthony,  the  only  man  who  saw  him  foi-  the 
space  of  100  years,  testifies.  He  died  on  his 
knees.    These  facts  are  related  by  SS.  Athana- 


sius  and  Jerome.    And  Anthony,  surnamed 
the  Great,  with  certainly  a  better  title  to  this 
appellation  than  any  conqueror,  lived  to  the 
age  of  106  years.     He  took,  only  once  a  day, 
a  little  bread,  with  salt  and  water,  and  it  was 
not  till  he  became  extremely  old  that  he  al- 
lowed himself  a  small  quantity  of  vegetables. 
His  sleep  was  very  brief,  and  some  nights  he 
did  not  rest  at  all.     Notwithstanding  his  au- 
sterities, he  was  always  cheerful  and  vigorous. 
The  hermit  Pachomius  was  100,  St.  Theodo- 
sius  115,  and  St.  John  the  Abbot  116  years 
old.    St.  Macarius  the  Younger  was  90,  the 
Elder  100  years  of  age,  and  he  was  able  to  say 
of  himself :  "  For  sixty  years  I  have  never  eaten 
bread  enough,  never  drank  water  enough,  and 
never  slept  excep':  leaning   against  a  wall." 
St.  Romuald  and  St.  John  Stromaus,  lived  to 
the  extraordinary  age  of  120.    Of  the  latter, 
Herr  von  Kerz  says  in  his  "History  of  the 
Religion  of  Jesus  Christ "  :  "  The  severity  of 
his  life  surpasses  all  belief;  notwithstanding 
this,  he  reached  the  age  of  120  years.     He  was 
never  sick,  never  felt  the  weakness  of  approach- 
ing age,  suffered  no  diminution  'of  his  sight 
or  hearing,  and  at  his  death  had  not  lost  a 
single  tooth."     St.  Hilarion,   although  of  a 
weak  constitution,  lived  84  years,  of  which  he 
passed  60  in  the  desert.     "  The-  sun  never  be- 
held him  eating  or  drinking,"  says  St.  Jerome, 
"for  he  took  nothing   but  bread  and  water, 
and  that  only  when  the  sun  had  set."     St. 
Raymond  of  Pennafort  lived  to  be  almost  100, 
though  his  life  was  one  of  the  greatest  activity. 
The  Venerable  Bede  died  at  the  age  of  92,  in 
the  midst  of  his  scholars,  to  whom  he  gave 
lessons  on  the  day  of  his  death.    He  dictated 
to  them  even  in  his  last  hour,  an^  then  asked 
them   to  pray  with  him,  and,  praying,  he  ex- 
pired peacefully.     But  I  should  never  come  to 
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an  end  if  I  enumerated  all  the  monks  and 
hermits  that  lived  to  the  age  of  90  or  100  years. 
The  world  despises  these  monks  and  hermits. 
Would  that  all  might  learn  from  them  the 
great  art,  which  all  are  desirous  of  acquiring, 
and  which  it  would  be  well  if  all  possessed, — 
the  art  of  living  long  and  healthily,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  cheerfully ! 

But  abstemiousness  is  a  virtue  of  all  the 
Saints.     How  otherwise  would  they  have  had 
the  strength  to  master  so  completely  all  their 
disorderly  inclinations,  and  to  practice  such 
admirable  virtues  ?     From  amongst  many  I 
will  mention  only  a  few.     St.  Otto,  Bishop  of 
Bamberg,  Apostle  of  Pomerania,  born  Count 
of  Andechs,  who  from  his  personal  property 
founded  fifteen  cloisters  and  six  priories,  ate 
only  bread,  and  never  enough  of  that.     He 
died  in  1139,  at  the  age  of  70.     St.  Charles,  of 
the  illustrious  house  of  the  Counts  Borromeo, 
Cardinal  and  Archbishop  of  Milan,  who  fre- 
quently spent  in  a  day  many  thousand  florins 
in  charity,  needed  very  little  for  his  personal 
use.     He  accustomed  himself  to  such  modera- 
tion that  when  Bishop  he  took  but  one  meal 
in  the  day,  and  that  consisted  only  of  bread 
and  water ;  on  feast  days  he  added  some  vege- 
tables or  fruit.   In  Lent  he  lived  on  boiled  beans 
«    or  dried  figs  ;  in  Holy  Week  his  fast  was  still 
more  severe.     He  never  tasted  flesh,  eggs,  fish, 
or  wine.   He  slept  very  little,  sitting  in  a  chair : 
on  the  eve  of  great  festivals  he  was  accustomed 
to  spend  the  whole  night  in  prayer.    When  he 
was  told  that  he  should  renew  by  sleep  his 
physical  powers,  worn  out  by  great  labors,  he 
was  accustomed  to  say  that  his  uncle,  John 
Jacob  de   Medici,  a  celebrated  general,  and 
many  other  warriors,  used  to  sleep  but  very 
little,  and  in  a  chair.    "  Shall  not  a  Bishop," 
he  would  add,  "  whose  duties  are  of  an  order  so 
much  higher,  be  able  to  do  the  same  ?  "    St. 
Philip  Neri,  a  Christian  philosopher,  a  truly 
great  man,  when  he  was  only  nineteen  years 
old  had  already  made  it  a  law  not  to  eat  more 
than  once  a  day,  and  then  only  bread.     Sub- 
sequently, when  he  had  founded  the  Oratory 
in  Rome,  he  went  to  table  with  his  brethren 
in  the  evening,  and  ate  two  eggs  or  some  vege- 
tables.   And  still  he  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty, 
was  always  cheerful,  and  even  on  the  last  day 
of  his  life  was  busy.     By  such  moderation, 
multitudes  of  saints  reached  a  very  great  age. 
St.  John  the  Evangelist  was  over  one  hundred. 
St.  James  the  Lesser  was  ninety-six ;  and  his 


brother,  who  succeeded  him  as  Bishop  of 
Jerusalem,  was  martyred  at  the  age  of  120. 
The  holy  Bishop  Polycarp  was  put  to  death 
when  he  was  over  100.  The  holy  Bishop  and 
Doctor  of  the  Church,  St.  Epiphanius,  lived 
to  the  age  of  115  years ;  St.  Remigius  of 
Rheims  was  96  years  old,  during  60  of  which 
he  was  Bishop  ;  St.  Benno,  Bishop  of  Misnia, 
attained  the  same  venerable  age  ;  the  great  St. 
Alphonsus  Liguori,  founder  of  the  Congrega- 
tion of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer,  lived  91  years, 
dying  in  1787,;  St.  John  the  Silent,  Bishop, 
was  105  >ears  old. 

And,  not  to  pass  over  the  holy  women,  St. 
Genevieve  of  Paris,  virgin,  used  to  eat  only 
twice  a  week,  and  then  she  took  only  a  little 
barley  bread  and  beans  ;  it  was  only  when 
quite  old  that,  out  of  obedience,  she  took  some 
milk  and  fish ;  and  yet  she  lived  to  be  89 
years.  With  similar  abstemiousness  St.  Rus- 
ticola,  Abbess  of  Aries,  a  virgin  celebrated  for 
her  learning  and  holiness,  reached  the  age  of 
75;  St.  Hildegard,  Countess  of  Sponnheim, 
lived  to  be  81;  and  St.  Bridget  reached  the  age 
of  7L 

The  virtue  of  abstemiousness  was  respected 
even  by  heathens.  The  Emperor  Augustus 
led  a  very  abstemious  live  in  Rome  at  a  time 
when  the  luxury  of  the  table  was  at  the  high- 
est. Ordinarily  he  allowed  only  three,  never 
more  than  six  dishes  to  be  served,  and  at  table 
he  drank  only  three  times.  He  lived  to  be  76. 
The  Emperor  Aurelian,  who  was  very  temper- 
ate, attained  the  same  age.  It  is  related  that 
he  was  never  bled  and  that  he  never  took 
medicine.  He  spent  one  hour  every  day  in 
walking  or  riding  in  the  open  air,  and  every 
month  he  fasted  one  day  "  to  strengthen  his 
stomach." 

By  simple  and  abstemious  living  the  ancient 
philosophers  and  learned  men  reached  an  ad- 
vanced and  happy  old  age.  First  amongst 
them  might  be  named  Hippocrates,  the  father 
of  medicine,  who  reached  the  age  of  104. 
When  he  was  asked  the  secret  of  his  vigorous 
old  age,  he  answered  :  "  I  have  become  so  old 
because  I  never  eat  all  that  I  want  at  table." 
Galen,  almost  equally  celebrated  in  medicine, 
lived  70  years,  or,  as  others  have  it,  120  years. 
For  the  sake  of  his  health  he  fasted  one  day 
out '  of  every  fifteen.  Thales  was  92  years 
old  ;  Pythagoras,  84  ;  Democritus,  109 ;  Solon, 
Socrates,  and  Anacreon,  80 ;  Sophocles  and 
Pindar,  also  80 ;  Gorgias,  100  ;  Isocrates,  96  ; 
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Diogenes,  90  ;  Zeno,  almost  100 ;  and  Plato, 
SI  years  old.  The  latter  died  whilst  he  was 
writing.  He  said  that  it  was  hurtful  to  a  man 
to  eat  to  satiety  even  twice  in  the  day.  ^ 

It  would  certainly  be  for  the  general  good 
if  temperance,  that  is  to  say,  moderation  in 
«ating  and  drinking,  were  more  in  fashion. 
There  would  probably  be  more  cheerfulness 
a,nd  better  health.  The  maxim,  Omne  nimium 
*iOcet, — "Every  excess  is  injurious,"  is  one 
worthy  of  constant  remembrance. 


Uncle  Z. 

CHAPTER  IV.— Freiburg. 


(Continued.) 

My  long  ride  was  over.  I  had  found  at 
Mayence  three  letters  of  great  interest  for  me, 
— one  from  my  father,  approving  of  my  travels 
generally,  but  somewhat  surprised  by  my  allu- 
sions to  the  little  confusion  at  Dusseldorf ;  the 
second  from  my  mother,  warning  me  against 
summer  chills,  and  with  details  about  my  dog 
^nd  horse,  which  would  now  prove  as  tedious 
to  the  reader  as  they  were  then  a  refreshment 
±0  my  thoughts ;  and  the  third  letter  was  of  a 
very  different  character  altogether :  it  was 
written  on  very  thin  paper,  it  was  folded  up 
'differently  from  any  other  letter  I  had  ever 
had  before,  and  it  bore  a  most  unwonted  su- 
perscription— 

"  The  High  and  Well-born  Sir,  much  hon- 
ored,- etc.,  etc.,  travelling  in  Germany,  and 
■seeking  letters  at  the  Post-Office,  Mainz." 

I  at  once  guessed  that  it  came  from  my 
tuncle,  and  so  it  proved ;  and  he  wrote  some- 
what after  this  fashion  : — 

"  For  the  better  assurance  of  my  respectful 
affection  for  the  son  of  the  best  of  sisters,  and 
of  an  highly  honored  sire,  I  beg,  my  dear 
nephew,  to  salute  thee  first  by  letter,  though 
before  long  I  hope  to  impress  a  kiss  upon  thy 
cheek.  I  also  seek  to  explain  the  method  of 
reaching  my  dwelling,  the  not-often-resorted-to 
-abode  by  strangers.  Thou  wilt  proceed  by  the 
■ordinary  stages  to  Mannheim.  Thou  wilt 
pause  to  admire  the  beauty  of  Heidelberg,  and 
its  full-of-interest  ruin.  But  after  that  do  not 
pause  too  much,  for  thou  art  strong,  and  canst 
bear  to  travel  quickly,  and  much  is  to  be 
gathered  into  the  mind  through  the  eye  alone, 
-•even  from  the  common  conveyance  through  a 


new  country.  But  be  prudent  in  thy  diet, 
for  a  new  diet  may  try  even  an  old  stager ; 
and  especially  do  not  drink  freely — if  possible, 
not  at  all — of  common  wines.  After  all,  does 
not  the  old  Greek  say  as  wisely  as  beautifully, 
'  Water  is  the  best  thing '  ?  At  all  events, 
push  on  briskly  to  Freiburg,  the  beautiful 
home  of  thy  maternal  ancestry:  there  shall 
two  of  my  servants  meet  thee,  and  be  thy 
guide  to  my  Forest  Home.  Much  do  I  yearn 
to  see  thy  mother's  son.  May  God  shield  him- 
from  all  harm,  but,  above  all,  make  and  keep 
him  wise.  And  does  not  the  wisdom  of  the 
young  grow  best  by  travels  ?  What  says  the 
son  of  Sirach  in  thy  English  Bible  ?  '  When  I 
travelled  I  saw  many  things,  and  saw  more 
than  I  am  able  to  express.'  Far  truer  this 
translation  than  the  version  of  that  of  Luther, 
far  nearer  both  to  the  Septuagint  and  to  the 
Orthodox  Bible.  I  confess  that  I  study  much 
the  Scriptures.  Dost  thou  study  them  ? 
Without  them  thou  canst  not  be  learned  ; 
and  the  English  translation  is  confessedly  a 
great  work.  For  a  while,  then,  farewell. 
Thy  much  loving  uncle,  "  Z." 

The  contents  of  this  unusual  letter  aston- 
ished me,  I  believe,  even  more  than  the  out- 
side endorsement.  I  knew  nothing  of  my 
relative,  except  that  which  I  had  been  told  of 
him  by  my  mother,  and  she  had  invested  his 
character  with  a  sort  of  reverential  mystery, 
which,  when  I  was  a  child,  seemed  to  repre- 
sent him  as  a  being  quite  apart  from  and  quite 
unlike  other  men.  As  I  thought  of  the  old 
heroes  of  Israel,  so  I  had  framed  his  picture 
in  my  mind.  I  had  a  sort  of  awe  of  him, 
mingled  in  old  days  with  a  great  deal  of  cu- 
riosity. But  I  should  as  soon  have  thought 
of  having  a  love  for  him,  as  of  having  an  af- 
fectionate regard  for  the  Grand  Lama. 

And  yet  now,  as  I  look  at  his  first  letter  to 
me — fot  I  have  still  preserved  it  as  a  relic — the 
sight  of  the  elaborate  penmanship  on  the  paper 
yellow  with  age  brings  moisture  to  my  eyes. 
What  a  kindly  heart !  What  a  liberal  hand  ! 
What  a  high-born  culture  of  mind,  which 
seemed  to  take  a  shape  even  in  his  very  ges- 
tures !  But,  above  all,  what  a  good  and  holy 
man  !  Singular  as  a  recluse,  but  learned  as  a 
Benedictine  monk  !  0  Uncle  Z. !  I  have  never 
seen  thine  equal  in  the  worldly  world,  with 
which  I  have  been  mixed  up  since. 

One  portion  of  his  letter  put  me  to  some 
confusion  of  thought— I  did  not  recognize  his 
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quotation.  As  a  child  I  had  carefully  read 
through  the  Bible  with  my  mother — mothers 
in  those  days,  I  think,  were  more  personally 
sedulous  in  the  religious  education  of  their 
children  than  they  are  at  present — and  what- 
ever had  been  my  faults,  I  had  kept  up  my 
acquaintance  with  the  contents  of  the  holy 
Book.  Yet  I  could  not  recall  the  particular 
passage.  I  had  my  own  Bible — the  precious 
gift  of  my  mother — carefully  stowed  away  in 
my  portmanteau^  and  from  time  to  time  I 
really  searched  for  the  passage  cited,  but  I 
could  not  find  it.  Some  years  afterwards, 
looking  into  an  old  copy  of  the  Scriptures 
which  I  saw  on  the  shelves  of  a  well-filled 
library  at  home,  I  found  the  verse  in  Eccle- 
siasticus,  and  felt  a  feeling  of  shame  at  my 
^ignorance  of  the  whole  book  of  the  "wise 
son  of  Sirach,"  so  wantonly  omitted  from 
many  modern  editions  of  the  Bible.  And 
thus  far  I  trust  that  I  have  atoned  for  my 
shortcomings,  that  I  may  now  say  that  I  am 
familiar  with  the  whole,  and  never  have  since 
purchased  a  Bible  for  hall  or  cottage  without 
first  ascertaining  that  it  contains  the  books 
which  are  so  invaluable  for  example  of  life 
and  instruction  of  manners,  and  which,  at 
least,  form  the  beautiful  borderland  of  the 
inspired  writings.  May  the  reader  forgive 
the  digression. 

And  so  it  was,  in  bright  sunny  weather,  as 
I  can  well  remember,  that  I  found  myself 
pursuing  the  route  which  my  as  yet  unknown 
uncle  had  marked  out  for  me.  Sometimes  in 
one  sort  of  conveyance,  sometimes  in  another ; 
for  I  was  young  and  strong,  and  hardly  ob- 
served the  difference  of  one  from  the  other, 
except  by  this,  that  the  variety  was  pleasing 
to  me.  Then  at  last  I  entered  the  territory 
of  the  Duchy  of  Baden,  and,  almost  unawares 
to  myself,  was  skirting  the  borders  of  the 
Black  Forest.  But  very  little  did  it  then 
deserve  its  name. 

I  was  myself  on  a  long  rich  tract  of  land 
betwixt  a  high  range  of  hills  and  the  Rhine. 
These  hills  were  in  reality  much  higher  than  I 
should  have  supposed  them  to  be.  In  fact, 
they  were  often  mountains,  though  they  ap- 
peared like  hills.  But  the  plain  itself,  some- 
what monotonous  from  its  uniformity,  varied 
from  four  or  five  to  some  twenty  miles  in 
breadth,  though  the  eye  hardly  detected  any 
diminution  or  increase  of  the  extent  on  the 
right  hand.     All  was  fertile,  all  was  cultivated. 


Hemp,  potatoes,  flax,  fruit-trees,  vegetables^ 
besides  the  usual  crops  of  grain,  succeeded  one- 
another  in  unfailing  variety.  In  vain,  cen- 
tury after  century,  had  man's  folly  and  wicked- 
ness laid  waste  this  gai'den  of  Europe.  Gen- 
erations perished,  but  the  earth  only  gathered 
fresh  riches  from  the  decay  of  former  ages,, 
and,  always  grateful  to  the  hand  of  industry,, 
hastened  to  repay  the  renewed  toil  of  each 
succeeding  race.  As  I  journeyed  onward,  I 
began  to  take  more  interest  in  the  forest 
scenery,  which  formed  the  continual  boundarj^' 
of  the  landscape  on  the  left.  I  began  to  won- 
der when  I  should  be  permitted  to  thread  the- 
tempting  openings  of  the  valleys  which  from? 
time  to  time  seemed  to  expand  as  if  to  give 
vent  to  streams,  which  rushed  down  them 
and  gave  fertility  to  the  plain  I  traversed,, 
before  they  themselves  were  swallowed  up  by 
the  mighty  river  from  the  distant  and  giant 
Alps.  So,  I  can  now  reflect,  it  is  pleasant, 
after  the  wild  cheerfulness  of  youth,  to  be 
able  to  do  some  works  of  distinct  usefulness 
to  our  fellow-creatures,  before  our  brief 
courses  of  .time  are  swallowed  in  the  onward 
sweep  of  the  eternal  ages.  But  let  me  be  a& 
impatient  as  I  choose,  Freiburg  was  my  in- 
evitable destination,  and  the  valley  of  the 
Dreisam  was  the  first  inlet  of  which  I  could 
avail  myself.  Certainly  it  was  no  small  satis- 
faction to  me  when  I  drew  near  to  it.  If,  in.  ~ 
these  days,  it  is  a  gratification  to  step  out  of 
an  express  train  near  the  same  spot  after  a 
whole  day's  journey  in  it  at  an  average  speed 
of  thirty  miles  an  hour,  let  the  reader  im- 
agine what  it  must  have  been  to  have  alighted 
after  days  and  perhaps  nights  of  the  same 
journey  over  a  roughly  paved  road  at  an  aver- 
age speed  of  five  or  six. 

In  my  case,  the  last  conveyance  set  me 
down  at  an  old-fashioned  inn  called  "The 
Angel,"  which  I  found  to  be  a  good  specimen" 
of  its  class,  and  which,  facing  down  a  narrow 
street  which  crossed  the  one  in  which  "  The 
Angel "  was  situated  at  right  angles,  gave  me 
my  first  view  of  the  finest  piece  of  Gothic 
architecture  I  had  ever  seen  :  indeed,  after  all 
my  superadded  acquaintance  with  architectural 
buildings ;  and  my  increase  of  knowledge  on 
such  subjects,  I  do  not  think  I  have  seen  that 
structure  surpassed.  The  spire  of  the  cath- 
edral rose  at  the  end  of  the  vista  385  feet  from 
the  ground.  I  stood  for  some  minutes  rapt 
in  my  admiration  of  it,  and  turned  round  to 
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the  old  inn  behind  me.  The  landlord  was 
bowing  down  before  me  with  almost  obse- 
quious courtesej^  and  behind  him  stood  three 
other  men,  who  seemed  equally  pleased  at  my 
arrival. 

If  the  unexpected  view  of  the  spire  had 
i  taken  me  by  surprise,  I  found  this  reception 
equally  a  matter  of  astonishment.  The  con- 
duct of  my  landlord  harmonized  with  his 
appearance  and  with  his  business.  But  these 
three  others  were  in  keeping  with  nothing 
that  I  had  seen  before,  or  was  expecting  then. 
Their  very  dress  was  most  peculiar,  for  they 
wore  long  dark-brown  coats  reaching  below 
the  knees,  fringed  and  lined  with  red ;  the 
waistcoats  and  the  breeches  were  of  the  same 
color,  but  the  former  had  double  rows  of 
bright-yellow  buttons  ;  neckerchiefs  of  bright 
gay  colors  intermingled,  and  dark  soft-felt 
hats,  with  bands  of  red,  completed  their  cos- 
tume ;  *  and  yet  they  had  no  air  of  being 
liveried  servants.  One  of  them,  however,  came 
forward  ;  and  though  I  understood  his  speech 
— which  was  exceedingly  harsh  and  unmusical 
— very  imperfectly,  I  gatheied  from  it  that 
they  had  arrived  the  day  before  from  the  hill 
country  where  my  uncle  dwelt,  that  two  of  them 
indeed  were  his  dependants,  and  that  the  other 
had  charge  of  the  horses  which  we  were  to 
ride  through  the  forest — not  that  we  were  to 
start  immediately,  as  the  Count  (so  they  called 
him)  had  said  that  his  nephew  would  wish  to 
see  first  the  city  of  his  forefathers,  and  the 
world-famous  church  which  their  great  ances- 
tor had  built. 

My  wonder  increased  the  more  I  studied 
their  appearance  and  the  better  I  began  to 
comprehend  what  they  said.  Was  I  really 
travelling  in  modern  Europe  ?  Was  I  dream- 
ing ?  or  was  I  becoming  the  hero  of  a  ro- 
mance ?  A  certain  sense  of  the  ludicrous  side 
of  my  position  here  overtook  me,  and  I  very 
nearly  burst  out  laughing.  But  I  restrained 
myself,  and  yet  kept  silence.  The  second 
man  in  costume  then  said  that  perhaps  I  did 
not  understand  their  German,  and  yet  the 
Count  had  said  that  he  thought  I  should  be 
able  to  do  so.  For  their  own  part,  they  did 
not  understand  French.     Upon  this  the  land- 


*  This  dress,  as  I  learnt  afterwards,  was  really  a 
national  costume  peculiar  to  a  certain  district  of  the 
forest,  and  not  wholly  fallen  into  desuetude  at  the 
present  day. 


lord  then  attempted  to  give  a  translation  of 
their  speech.  But  his  accent  seemed  so  gro- 
tesque, and  his  idiom  so  very  German,  that 
again  my  gravity  nearly  forsook  me.  The 
situation,  however,  was  becoming  embarrass- 
ing as  well  as  comical,  so  I  rallied  my  powers, 
and  collecting  all  the  German  that  I  possessed, 
made  an  answer  to  the  effect  that  I  was  much 
gratified  by  this  proof  of  my  uncle's  affec- 
tion for  me,  and  that  I  should  certainly  follow 
his  injunctions ;  and  that  after  I  had  in- 
spected this  ancient  home  of  my  forefathers,  I 
should  be  ready  to  follow  their  kind  guidance 
to  the  modern  abode  of  their  much-esteemed 
descendant.  These  few  words  were  received 
with  much  attention  and  apparent  approba- 
tion. And  after  that  it  was  arranged  that 
first  of  all  I  should  be  refreshed  by  my  host 
with  some  necessary  food,  to  be  specially  pre- 
pared for  me,  as  it  was  now  2  p.  m.,  and  the 
mid-day  meal  (happily  for  me)  was  well  over  ; 
then  that  I  should  devote  myself  to  sight- 
seeing as  long  as  the  summer  light  lasted,  and 
that,  as  early  as  I  pleased  the  next  day,  I 
should  accompany  them  on  the  proposed  jour- 
ney. After  the  repast,  one  of  my  new  retinue 
(for  such  they  seemed  to  be),  and  I  may  as 
well  confess  at  once  that  such  an  addition  to 
my  importance  was  not  very  wholesome  for 
one  who  had  already  such  very  high  notions 
of  his  own  importance  in  the  social  scale — 
but  there  they  were — and  one  of  them  again 
stepped  forward  and  said  that  the  Count  was 
anxious  that  I  should  not  fail  to  see  the 
monument  erected  by  the  town  of  Freiburg  to 
the  memory  of  my  ancestors,  and  so  I  gladly 
followed  his  leading,  through  deliciously  wa- 
tered streets  to  a  modern  fountain,*  erected 
really  to  the  honor  of  the  late  Duke  of  Baden, 
but  which  recorded  at  the  same  time  Berthold 
III  of  the  Zahringens,  the  real  founder  of  the 
city  in  1120,  and  his  brother  Conrad,  who  is 
said  to  have  founded  the  cathedral  three  years 
later.  It  was  a  long  while  ago,  certainly,  and 
to  share  such  ancestors  with  a  Duke  of  Baden 
seemed  to  cover  me  with  a  reflection  of  their 
glory.  Though  I  might  have  felt  humbled 
by  the  parallel  thought,  which  nevertheless 
does  in  fact  occur  to  few — viz.,  how  very  little 
I  have  done  myself,  or  was  ever  likely  to  do, 
in  imitation  of  their  noble  actions,  to  prove 
my  kinsmanship  with   the  illustrious   dead. 


*  Erected  1807. 
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But  no :  on  the  contrary,  all  that  happened 
to  me  at  this  time  only  added  to  my  love  of 
myself,  and  to  my  well  satisfied  estimate  of 
my  own  position  and  conduct.  I  at  once 
asked  to  be  shown  the  way  to  that  beautiful 
monument  of  the  piety  of  Conrad  of  the 
Ziihringens,  which,  in  the  completeness  of  its 
work,  still  continued  to  carry  off  the  palm  of 
beauty  from  all  similar  structures  in  Germany. 

I  found  indeed  but  little  to  disappoint  me  ; 
and  rich  and  warm  were  the  tints  of  red  and 
grey  with  which  the  hands  of  the  great  build- 
ing painter,  Time,  had  embellished  the  noble 
and  chaste  details  of  the  holy  pile ;  and  the 
general  proportions  of  the  whole  fabric  were 
not  frittered  away  by  any  extravagance  or 
ornament. 

I  shall,  however,  for  the  details,  refer  the 
reader  to  some  book  on  architecture.  Never- 
theless, let  him,  if  he  can,  visit  the  building 
itself,  which  has,  I  am  told,  since  my  day 
been  carefully  restored,  and  he  will  find  it  best 
to  say  but  little,  where  it  is  not  difficult  to  say 
too  much. 

At  length  I  found  myself  again  standing  in 
the  porch  and  examining  the  charming  en- 
trance. On  either  side  there  are  sculptures ; 
and  I  was  looking  on  those  at  the  left  hand 
side,  and  endeavoring  to  discover  their  mean- 
ing, when  I  heard  a  harsh  voice  behind  me, 
saying  :  "  Fiinf  unter  ihnen  waren  thoricht," — 
in  English,  "  Five  of  them  were  foolish," — and 
then,  of  course,  I  at  once  recognized  the  treat- 
ment of  the  parable  ;  and  often  afterwards,  on 
reflection,  I  have  thought  how  appropriate 
such  a  subject  was  to  be  the  last  consideration 
before  entrance  into  a  house  of  prayer.  The 
propriety  of  it  did  really  flash  across  my  mind 
even  then ;  but  all  further  good  thoughts  or 
prolonged  meditation  were  quickly  arrested, 
as  I  turned  round,  and  discerned  in  the  speaker 
the  object  of  my  newly-formed  antipathy. 

1  started  back  as  if  I  had  seen  a  snake  in  the 
porch,  and  I  suspect  my  features  betrayed  the 
scornful  dislike  which  I  really  entertained  in 
my  heart.  I  went  back  straight  to  "  The  An- 
gel "  ;  but  as  I  walked  down  the  narrow  street 
I  heard  a  man  whistling,  and  as  I  remember, 
whistling  very  well,  Korner's  "Song  of  the 
Sword";  but  I  did  not  condescend  to  turn 
round,  though  I  felt  persuaded  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  be  afresh  insult  from  my  Dusseldorf 
enemy. 

I  amused  myself  in  the  evening  with  prepa- 


rations for  my  journey  on  the  morrow,  and 
found  ready  aid  from  one  of  my  companions, 
Fritz,  who  seemed  more  especially  devoted  to 
my  personal  service.  I  was  pleased  to  find 
that  my  uncle  had  sent  his  own  horse  for  me 
for  the  forest  ride,  and  that  though  a  some- 
what old  campaigner,  it  was  a  very  serviceable 
animal.  Fritz  also  joined  my  evening  stroll 
round  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  But  I  re- 
tired early  to  my  bed,  for  we  had  agreed  to 
start  soon  after  sunrise  on  the  morrow,  and  I 
was  very  glad  of  repose. 

CHAPTER  v.— In  the  Forest. 

We  presented  a  very  respectable  cavalcade 
on  that  early  start  the  next  morning.  I  fancy 
I  can  see  it  now  before  my  eyes  as  we  left 
the  narrow  street  in  which  "The  Angel" 
was  situated.  I  bestrode  Count  L.'s  horse, 
which,  though  ill-groomed,  as  it  seemed  to 
my  English  fastidiousness,  proved,  as  I  ex- 
pected, an  excellent  roadster.  The  horse 
which  the  first  attendant  bestrode  seemed  also 
useful,  but  was  less  respectable  in  appearance. 
A  sensible-looking  mule  was  laden  with  our 
luggage,  and  was  accompanied  by  one  man  on 
foot,  and  followed  by  another  mule  which  was 
ridden  by  a  youth  who  from  time  to  time 
had  to  relieve  guard  at  the  side  of  the  sumpter- 
mule,  whilst  the  older  man,  who  really  served 
as  the  guide  of  the  expedition,  rested  by  be- 
striding the  other  beast,  which  always  much 
resented  the  exchange.  So  we  were  a  party  of 
four. 

The  weather  seemed  to  promise  a  delightful 
day,  and  indeed  at  that  hour  of  the  fresh 
morning  was  really  delicious.  Nevertheless 
my  landlord,  I  remember,  though  he  did  not 
contradict  my  praise  of  it,  gave  a  somewhat 
ominous  shrug  with  his  shoulder,  and  repeated 
a  country  rhyme  to  the  effect  that  not  always 
a  fine  dawning  can  be  trusted  to  proclaim  a 
cloudless  eve,  and  then  we  v/ent  gaily  on 
tlirough  the  town,  passed  under  the  old  gate- 
way covered  with  ambitious  frescoes,  and  soon 
found  ourselves  following  pretty  steadily  the 
course  of  the  Dreisam,  and  making  our  way 
through  the  broad  valley  which  it  enriches 
and  refreshes.  The  pine-clad  hills  bounded 
the  view  on  all  sides,  but  at  first  at  a  respec- 
table distance. 

When  the  novelty  of  the  scene  began  to 
wear  away,  I  had  time  to  reflect  that  our 
journey  could  not  be  very  rapid,  though  the 
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guide  seemed  possessed  of  the  seven-leagued 
boots  of  the  fairy  story,  and  the  mule  kept 
good  pace  with  his  strides  ;  still  our  progress 
must  be  limited  by  his  powers,  and  I  knew 
that  the  day's  march  would  be  a  fatiguing  one. 
I  beckoned,  therefore,  to  my  fellow-horesman 
to  ride  alongside  of  me,  and  asked  if  it  was 
necessary  to  sleep  on  the  road. 

He  laughed,  and  said :  "  Surely  we  could 
not  hope  to  reach  Freiburg  until  late  on  the 
following  afternoon." 

"And  my  uncle's  house  ;  does  he  keep  a 
large  establishment  ?  " 

"  Count  Z.'s  house  is  not  large ;  but  it  is 
large  enough,  for  he  does  not  keep  many 
servants." 

''Are  there  any  gentry  living  in  the  neigh- 
borhood with  whom  he  can  associate  ?  " 

"  There  are  none  who  approach  his  position  ; 
but  if  there  were,  I  think  he  would  seldom 
see  them." 

''Why  so?" 

"  Because  I  think  he  likes  to  be  alone." 

"But  he  goes  out, — he  occupies  himself 
every  day  ?  " 

"  Yes,  every  day  he  goes  out." 

"  Does  he  shoot  game  ?  Has  he  any  rights 
of  shooting  ?  " 

"He  used  to  shoot  the  food  for  his  own 
table.  He  had  a  special  license  from  the 
Grand  Duke,  who,  they  say,  knew  him  well 
in  earlier  life.  But  of  late  years  he  goes  to 
the  chase  more  rarely, — indeed,  now,  he  very 
seldom  carries  his  gun." 

"What,  then,  is  his  chief  occupation  ?" 

"  Oh,  he  reads — reads,  they  say,  wonderfully; 
and  be  plays  the  organ,  I  know,  divinely.  I 
have  often  listened  without  and  heard  him." 

"  But  when  he  leaves  his  house,  has  he  no 
object  for  his  walks  and  drives  ?  " 

"He  visits  the  sick;  he  gives  them  medi- 
cines ;  he  takes  them  food ;  he  encourages 
them ;  he  will  travel  miles  to  give  comfort  to 
the  distressed.  Yes  :  there  is  none  like  him  in 
the  Forest.  All  hail  his  approach  ;  all  rever- 
ence his  wishes  ;  and  all  love  him." 

"And  are  not  at  all  afraid  of  him  ?  "  I  re- 
joined ;  for  I  began  to  feel  a  mysterious  awe 
at  becoming  the  guest  of  such  a  relative. 

The  man  replied,  in  a  somewhat  hushed 
voice — "  Yes,  they  are  afraid  of  him "  ;  but 
added,  evidently  desirous  of  avoiding  further 
cross-examination,  "I  hardly  like  the  look  of 
yonder  cloud  over  that  gap  in  the  hills."     The 


weather  had,  in  fact,  become  exceedingly  sul- 
try, and  there  was  a  great  heaviness  in  the  at- 
mosphere. 

"We  should  do  wisely,"  I  cried,  "to  get  on 
a  little  faster.  I  shall  be  glad  to  leave  this 
hot  valley.  Long  before  this  I  had  expected 
to  have  reached  the  mountains." 

"  You  will  not  have  long  to  wait,"  he  an- 
swered. "  You  see  that  tower,  not  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  off :  there  we  turn  to  the  right,  and 
presently  the  gorge  through  which  we  ascend 
will  reveal  itself.  But  if  you,  sir,  like  to  press 
on  a  little,  I  will  go  back  and  tell  them  to 
hurry  on  the  mule." 

Accordingly  he  turned  his  horse's  head  in 
an  opposite  direction,  whilst  I  urged  mine  in 
the  direction  of  the  tower.  After  reaching  it, 
I  duly  turned  to  the  right,  and  at  once  per- 
ceived a  change  in  the  scene.  I  had  gained 
some  elevation  over  the  valley,  of  which  I 
now  obtained  a  striking  view ;  and  the  fore-, 
ground  had  become  suddenly  more  rich  and 
varied,  and  abounded  in  orchards.  The  na- 
tives, I  learnt,  called  this  tract  Himmel-reich 
("Heaven's  Kingdom"),  from  the  contrast 
which  it  affords  to  the  neighboring  gorge, 
which  obtains,  undeservedly  enough,  a  much 
darker  name.  Presently  I  saw  the  outlet  of 
the  narrow  valley  through  which  I  was  to  en- 
ter upon  the  mountainous  part  of  my  journey. 

The  arm  of  the  river  Dreisam,  if  indeed  it 
was  not  the  main  stream,  here  assumed  more 
and  more  of  the  wild  nature  of  the  torrent, 
and  was  struggling  among  rocks  covered  with 
forest-trees  :  such  scenery  was  altogether  new 
to  me.  I  enjoyed  it  all  the  more  for  the  ab- 
sence of  my  companions  ;  but  I  was  really 
less  alone  than  I  thought  I  was.  I  discovered 
this  by  following  a  little  way  a  tempting,  well- 
trodden  path,  which  deviated  from  the  high 
road,  and  which  brought  me  quickly  to  a  sight 
for  which  I  was  not  at  all  prepared. 

Just  a  little  shrouded  from  the  gaze  of  the 
curious  passers-by  was  a  rock  which  rose  out 
of  a  small  level  space  in  front  it,  and  which 
had  a  dark  background  of  pines.  Upon  this 
rock  was  a  crucifix,  with  the  Christ  somewhat 
rudely  carved,  somewhat  roughly  colored,  but 
which  had  a  solemn  and  devotional  charac- 
ter that  somehow  or  other  harmonized  fitly 
with  its  surroundings. 

At  the  foot  of  the  cross  a  traveller  had  laid 
down  a  well-worn  knapsack,  and  was  kneel- 
ing in  prayer.     I  was  moved  by  the  earnest- 
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11  ess  of  his  manner,  whilst  at  the  same  time  I 
was  struck  by  the  perfect  arrangement  of  the 
unexpected  scene.  I  stayed  my  horse's  foot- 
steps for  fear  of  disturbing  the  suppliant,  and, 
as  one  who  feels  himself  an  intruder,  turned 
the  bridle  towards  the  road  which  I  had  left. 
A  chastened  and  reverent  feeling  seemed  to 
steal  over  me,  but  unhappily  it  was  very 
transient,  for  before  I  could  regain  the  high- 
way, near  as  it  was,  another  little  footpath  be- 
came apparent  among  the  trees,  and  issuing 
out  of  the  shade  appeared  a  figure  which  I  had 
already  learnt  to  recognize  but  too  easily,  and 
again  Ulric  the  watchmaker  literally  crossed 
m  y  path,  with  quick  step,  and  a  low,  accurate, 
but  to  me  disagreeable  whistle.  My  religious 
feeling  was  soon  gone,  and  was  succeeded  by 
a  very  different  one.  There  seemed  a  fate 
connected  with  him.  Already  he  seemed  to 
exercise  that  sort  of  pernicious  influence  ov^er 
me,  such  as  I  had  read  was  thought  to  be  ex- 
ercised over  the  Italian  mind  by  the  Evil  eye. 
I  could  not  certainly  suppose  that  he  had 
done  much  injury  to  my  body.  But  was  it 
not  strange  ? — was  it  not  passing  strange  ? — 
that,  short  as  had  been  my  term  of  residence 
on  the  Continent,  this  one  man  should  have 
appeared  suddenly  before  me  so  often,  and 
always  with  a  bad  effect ;  and  yonder  he 
trudges  with  a  light  step  up  the  very  entrance 
of  the  ravine  which  we  too  are  to  ascend.  If 
he  is  going  in  the  same  direction,  we  shall 
pass  him  again  and  again,  and  it  will  be  a 
continual  annoyance.  I  must  make  further 
inquiries  about  him. 

Thus  musing  and  muttering  to  myself,  I 
pulled  up  my  horse,  for  the  rest  of  the  party 
were  already  close  upon  me  ;  and  all  together 
we  soon  halted  at  a  roadside  inn,  which,  rude 
enough,  had  a  charming  situation  near  the 
waters  of  the  stream,  refreshing  both  to  the 
eye  and  ear,  where  our  animals  obtained  the 
nourishment  to  which  they  were  accustomed, 
and  where  I  added  to  the  food  provided  for 
myself  and  my  comrades  some  excellent, 
but  not  very  cheap,  draughts  of  a  Bavarian 
beer. 

It  was  not  a  very  long  wait,  and  was  per- 
haps made  all  the  shorter  owing  to  an  omi- 
nous growl  of  distant  thunder  which  warned 
us  that  we  were  not  safe  from  a  storm.  The 
weather  was  more  sultry  now  we  were  fairly 
in  the  closed  valley,  which  narrowed  as  we 
went  on,  and  which  presently  led  us  to  one  of 


the  most  beautiful  spots  in  the  fair  country 
of  the  Grand  Duke. 

Greater  heights  and  grander  precipices, may 
be  seen  elsewhere  ;  but  nowhere  have  I  seen 
a  more  agreeable  combination  of  rock  and 
vegetation.  I  wondered  how  the  hard  stone 
could  support  such  a  variety  of  tree  life  so 
closely  brought  together.  Oak  and  ash,  birch 
and  hazel,  and  many  other  deciduous  trees, 
seemed  here  to  keep  back  the  pine,  which 
flourished  in  the  distance  ;  and  the  waters  of 
the  rivers,  evidently  now  held  in  very  moder- 
ate compass,  dashed  by,  and  kept  alive  a  deli- 
cious carpet  of  verdure,  shaded  by  ferns  and 
wild-flowers  of  all  descriptions.  Summer  suns 
seemed  to  have  no  power  to  dry  up,  but  only 
to  bring  to  ripeness  and  beauty,  this  charm- 
ing garden  of  the  Black  Forest ;  for  we  may 
be  considered  to  have  fairly  entered  it  when 
we  thread  the  gully  which  at  its  narrowest 
part  bears  the  name  of  "The  Stag's  Leap." 
It  owes  its  name  to  a  tradition  that  a  stag, 
hotly  pursued  by  hunters,  as  a  last  effort  ac- 
tually cleared  the  space  which  divided  an  iso- 
lated rock  from  the  corresponding  eminence 
on  the  other  side  of  the  road.  Perhaps  part 
of  that  rock  may  in  course  of  time  have  be- 
come separated  from  the  main  bulk,  but  cer- 
tainly the  leap  seemed  to  me  so  prodigious  as 
to  be  almost  beyond  the  bounds  of  credibility. 
I  amuse  myself,  from  my  notes  and  sketches, 
at  looking  back  on  such  scenes  with  the  eyes 
of  meditation  ;  and  though  they  may  seem  to 
bear  but  little  on  my  story,  all  such  touches 
ecalled  to  memory  seemed  to  make  its  tale 
more  entirely  my  own. 

As  we  left  the  scene  of  the  performance 
of  this  wonderful  sta^-,  the  road  clung  to 
the  torrent's  course  with  something  ap- 
proaching to  a  level ;  but  its  gradual  rise 
was  soon  perceptible,  and  by  degrees  we  left 
the  chafing  waters  below  us  and  gradually 
began  what  I  consider  to  have  been  my  first 
mountain  climb.  Soon,  at  a  little  distance  in 
front,  I  descried,  as  I  had  anticipated,  the 
form  of  the  watchmaker,  wending  his  waj' 
onward  with  even  and  unwearied  step,  which 
was,  in  fact,  a  more  rapid  one  than  that  of  our 
little  group,  so  that,  allowing  for  the  baitings 
of  our  man  on  foot,  we  seemed  to  observe  a 
tolerably  equal  interval  of  space  from  one 
another.  But  there  he  was,  frequently  in 
view,  and  as  frequently  attracting  my  particu- 
lar attention  from  the  pleasant  scene  around 
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me.  At  length,  when  the  man  Fritz,  with 
whom  I  had  my  former  conversation  about 
my  uncle,  was  pretty  well  alongside  of  me,  I 
gave  further  vent  to  my  curiosity. 

"  Fritz,"  1  said,  "  that  man  in  front  seems 
bent  on  the  same  track  as  we  are  ;  do  you 
happen  to  know  who  he  is  ?  " 

"  Ja,  mein  Herr,"  was  the  first,  and  I  must 
say  the  usual,  laconic  reply. 

"Does  he  live  at  all  near  my  uifcle's  resi- 
dence ?  " 

"  Yes  :  surely  not  far.  He  comes  from  the 
common  which  is  over  the  village  of  Nut- 
brook." 

"  I  saw  him  before,"  I  said,  "  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Rhine,  and  I  was  told  that  he  was 
a  watchmaker." 

"  Yes :  he  is  Ulric,  the  watchmaker." 

^' Is  he  well  known?" 

^'  Yes  :  he  is  very  clever  at  his  trade." 

'^And  at  other  things?" 

"  Yes  :  and  in  other  ways  likewise,"  replied 
Fritz. 

"Are  there  many  watchmakers  at  Frei- 
burg ?  "  I  asked. 

My  companion  laughed  merrily,  and  said : 
*'  Yes  "  so  many  times,  and  so  quickly,  that  his 
favorite  monosyllable  seemed  spun  out  into  a 
regular  sentence. 

"We  are  all  clockmakers  there,"  was  the 
answer. 

" All  clockmakers  ! "  I  exclaimed.  "What 
5in  extraordinary  place  !  and  what  a  strange 
occupation  for  the  inhabitants  of  a  forest !  I 
never  heard  before  that  Freiburg  was  so  cele- 
brated for  a  useful  art ;  but  then,  had  it  not 
been  for  my  uncle,  I  never  perhaps  should 
have  heard  of  it  at  all.  What  sale  can  they 
have  for  their  clocks  ?  " 

"Ah!"  said  Fritz,  "Geneva  and  other 
places  get  the  credit.  But  if  ever  we  had 
proper  roads,  so  as  to  make  our  forest  towns 
and  villages  accessible  to  the  rest  of  Europe, 
perhaps  we  should  do  business  for  our  own 
advantage,  rather  than  for  the  purses  of  the 
Swiss." 

Fritz  was  an  intelligent  fellow.  So  I 
thought  I  would  try  him  further. 

"  Why  do  you  complain  of  your  roads  ?  "  I 
said.  "  This  one,  surely,  if  not  like  our  best 
English  roads,  is  well  engineered,  though 
somewhat  roughly  kept." 

"But  then,"  he  answered,  "this  road  has  a 
story  attached  to  it,  and  a  sad  story,  I  think, 


for  this  was  the  road  which  was  made  by  the 
Austrians,  when  they  brought  the  fair  Marie 
Antoinette  to  queen  it  in  the  most  brilliant 
Court  of  Europe,  but  which  proved  rather  the 
shambles,  where  all  the  beautiful  and  noble  in 
France  were  murdered  pitilessly." 

"  Yes  :  we  have  read — we  have  heard  of  it. 
I  never  tread  the  way  without  thinking  of  the 
lovely  young  lady,  and  of  the  bloody  tragedy." 

I  remember  my  passing  thoughts  were, 
should  I,  if  I  travelled  in  England,  meet  with 
many  of  my  countrymen  of  the  same  class 
who  not  only  would  know  so  much  of  modern 
history,  but  would  enter  into  it  so  feelingly. 
But  in  those  days  there  were  many  living  who 
had  been  eyewitnesses  of  the  scenes  to  which 
he  alluded,  though  great  events  followed  so 
rapidly  afterwards  that  the  space  which  sep- 
arated us  from  them  seemed  greater  than  it 
really  was. 

At  this  moment,  at  the  end  of  the  still  as- 
cending road,  clear  against  the  sky-line,  and 
through  a  sort  of  avenue,  of  pine,  I  again 
detected  the  singular  form  of  Ulric,  looking 
taller  than  his  wont,  as  figures  so  seen  gener- 
ally do. 

"  But  that  man  yonder,"  I  said,  "  does  he 
know  my  uncle  ?  " 

"He  often  sees  him — often  is  sent  for  by 
him." 

"  Indeed  !  and  my  uncle  likes  him  ?  " 

"  We  suppose  so." 

"And  why?" 

Fritz  answered  with  a  somewhat  shrewd 
observation, — "  People  like  those  whom  they 
benefit." 

"  And  my  uncle  is  his  benefactor  ! " 

"  Oh,  for  that.  Count  Z.  is  a  benefactor  to 
all !  but  Ulric  is  much  devoted  to  him,  and 
they  say  that  when  he  began  his  trade  the 
Count  did  him  much  good." 

"  But  Count  Z.  cannot  always  be  wanting 
to  have  his  clocks  repaired,"  I  rejoined  with 
petulance  ;  for  I  felt  piqued  that  such  a  fel- 
low as  Ulric  appeared  to  be  should  in  any 
sense  be  connected  with  my  uncle's  house- 
hold. "Why  should  he  be  often  at  his 
house  ?  " 

"  He  goes  also  to  the  Tower  for  other  rea- 
sons ;  for  example,  he  understands.^^^pMS^an, 
he  can  tune  it — nay,  sometimes  the  Count 
likes  to  hear  him  play." 

"  Is  the  Count  so  very  musical  then  ?  "  I 
said,  never  having  heard  of  any  special  musi- 
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cal  gift  in  the  family,  and  feeling  that  I  my- 
self knew  nothing  about  miisic :  though  I 
really  was  able  to  distinguish  good  play- 
ing from  bad  playing — little  as  I  had  heard 
hitherto  except  my  mother's  delicate  per- 
formance on  a  panio,  which  my  father,  I 
had  always  perceived,  tolerated  rather  than 
enjoyed. 

"The  Count  is  the  best  musician  of  our 
neighborhood,"  returned  my  companion,  some- 
Avhat  fiercely;  "when  he  plays  the  organ  of 
an  evening,  many  draw  as  near  to  the  Tower 
as  they  can,  and  listen,  even  when  the  snow 
is  on  the  ground.     It  is  like  a  charm." 

"Why  do  you  speak  of  Count  Z.'s  house 
as  a  tower  ?  Surely  he  does  not  live  in  a 
tower?"  I  felt,  after  our  bright  English 
home,  that  such  a  residence  might  prove 
rather  a  gloomy  one. 

*  "  There  is  a  new  house  attached  to  the  old 
Tower,  but  it  is  not  very  like  other  houses. 
You,  sir,  must  see  it  for  yourself." 

And  then  again,  suddenly — as  if  for  a  sec- 
ond time  he  hardly  liked  my  cross-examina- 
tion— he  stopped  our  conversation  by  saying 
that  he  must  go  back  and  urge  the  youngster 
who  had  charge  of  the  luggage  not  to  linger, 
as  we  should  hardly  reach  the  top  of  the  pass 
before  the  storm  ;  and  another  growl  from  the 
dark  thunder-cloud  seemed  to  justify  his  pre- 
caution. 

Again  I  was  left  alone.  I  have  heard  that 
the  road  by  which  modern  travellers  ascend 
this  pass  is  very  different  from  that  by  which 
I  then  mounted  it.  In  one  characteristic  of 
the  Black  Forest  I  know  that  its  appearance 
must  have  changed  considerably,  for  at  that 
time  the  real  forest  scenery  was  much  more 
universally  spread  over  the  mountains  than 
it  is  in  these  days,  when  every  year  adds  to 
the  extent  of  the  clearings,  and  diminishes 
the  number  of  the  pines.  I  was  then  fairly  in 
the  forest,  and  sometimes  the  view  was  much 
confined.  But  gradually  we  had  advanced  to 
an  unusual  height  for  me,  who  had  never  scaled 
to  the  top  of  a  Malvern  Hill,  and  I  was  more 
and  more  interested  in  the  novelty  of  the  whole 
scene.  The  weather  was,  as  I  have  said,  ex- 
ceedip^ly  close,  and  so  I  did  not  feel  all  the 
jiintfplwftlig  effect  of  the  rarefied  atmosphere  ; 
iSut  I  was  conscious  of  a  very  great  difference  in 
•*  jbhe  temperature  during  the  last  hour.  I  looked 
t-^down  glades  which  I  fancied  of  a  prodigious 
-iA'epth.     I  heard  the  far-off'  roaring  of  falling 


water  with  surprising  clearness,  for  all  nature 
seemed  hushed  as  before  a  coming  storm.  1 
became  also  fully  sensible  for  the  first  time  of 
the  aromatic  scent  of  the  pine — a  delicious 
odor,  which  was  on  that  day  and  afterwards 
one  of  my  principal  enjoyments  of  the  resi- 
dence amongst  the  trees.  And  that  after- 
noon, I  remember,  it  was  particularly  delight- 
ful. 

Suddenly  I  found  that  I  had  no  higher 
ground  to  ascend.  Turning  round  a  huge 
lump  of  moss-covered  rock,  a  new  valley  burst 
upon  my  view.  On  the  right,  a  long  narrow 
lake,  dark  and  still  under  the  summer  cloud, 
seemed  a  few  hundred  feet  below  me.  On  the 
other  side  of  it  the  precipices  were  so  steep 
that  one  wondered  how  those  stately  pines 
foud  room  to  grow — as  they  evidently  did,  and 
majestically — up  to  the  top  of  a  much  higher 
acclivity  than  that  on  which  I  was  placed. 
Straight  before  me  was  a  long  road  winding 
hither  and  thither,  and  gradually  losing  itself 
in  a  ravine  exactly  opposite,  following  the 
course  of  a  bold  little  river,  which  I  fancied 
must  issue  from  the  lake,  and  of  which  the 
waters  sooner  or  later,  I  justly  supposed,  found 
their  way  into  the  great  Danube,  for  I 
was  travelling  in  a  direction  decidedly  east- 
ward. 

If  the  mountains  had  been  more  varied  in 
size  and  shape,  the  scene  would  have  been  per- 
fect. On  the  immediate  left,  about  two  hun- 
dred feet  below  us,  appeared  a  few  cottages, 
one  of  which,  far  larger  than  the  rest,  was 
apparently  our  halting-place  for  the  night.  I 
confess,  rude  and  rough  as  it  probablj^  was,  I 
rejoiced  to  think  it  was  so  near.  Already  some 
heavy  drops  had  begun  to  fall,  and  I  urged  my 
horse  on  to  avoid  a  wetting. 

I  was  just  in  time  myself.  Though  my 
rear-guard  came  up  after  me,  mule  and  all, 
with  accelerated  speed,  all  looked  damp  and 
draggled  when  they  reached  their  goal ;  and 
our  landlord  was  already  busied  in  thrusting 
fresh  pine-logs  on  the  stove  fire.  And  I,  hav- 
ing given  a  glance  at  the  stabling  of  my  horse,, 
was  delighting  in  an  entirely  new  phase  of  life 
and  manners.  Indeed  it  will  deserve  some 
special  consideration. 

(to  be  continued.) 


To  be  a  safe  teacher  of  morals,  one  must  not 
only  preach,  but  practice. 
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The  Miracles  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales. 


(Conclusion.) 

extraordinary  preservation  of  an  infant. 

"  In  a  hamlet  about  six  miles  distant  from 
Annecy  there  lived  a  poor  woman  whose  hus- 
band died  just  as  she  was  about  to  become  a 
mother.  Being  very  ill,  and  fearing  that  her 
infant  might  not  live  to  receive  Baptism,  she 
thought  within  herself :  '  Assuredly,  St.  Fran- 
cis can  as  easily  hear  my  prayer  from  my  owh 
house  as  from  his  tomb.'  And  kneeling  down, 
she  pronounced  with  great  faith  and  confidence 
these  words  :  '  St.  Francis  de  Sales  !  I  com- 
mend to  you  my  soul,  and  I  consecrate  to  you 
the  fruit  of  my  womb.  I  beseech  you  to  obtain 
that  my  child  may  receive  Baptism.  For  the 
rest,  may  the  adorable  will  of  God  be  accom- 
plished in  me.'  She  arose  full  of  confidence  in 
the  intercession  of  the  Saint.  Becoming  worse 
and  worse,  however,  she  received  the  last  Sac- 
raments shortly  afterwards,  and  died  a  most 
beautiful  death. 

"  More  than  fifteen  days  had  elapsed  since  the 
burial  of  this  good  woman  when,  one  night, 
her  blessed  soul  appeared  to  a  neighbor,  ad- 
dressing her  thus :  '  You  were  always  a  faith- 
ful friend  to  me,  I  therefore  entreat  you  to  go 
to  Monsieur  le  Cure,  and  tell  him  to  look  in 
the  place  where  my  body  is  deposited.  He 
will  find  my  infant  alive.  Let  him  baptize  it. 
When  my  husband  died  I  commended  my  soul 
and  consecrated  my  child  to  the  great  St.  Fran- 
cis de  Sales.     My  prayer  was  heard  in  heaven.' 

"  The  friend  of  the  dead  woman,  convinced  of 
the  reality  of  the  apparition,  hastened  to  the 
priest  to  make  known  the  event,  but  he  sent 
her  away  as  a  visionary.  Four  times  after  this, 
the  vision  was  repeated,  the  mother  appearing 
with  a  majestic  mien  and  clothed  in  white ; 
and  each  time  the  good  friend  of  the  deceased 
took  her  message  to  the  cure  ;  but  was  as  often 
dismissed.  At  length,  urged  by  her  importuni- 
ties, he  called  on  the  Bishop,  and  related  to 
him  the  whole  aff'air.  His  Lordship  replied  : 
'  The  arm  of  God  is  not  shortened.  If  He  wills 
to  manifest  His  power  through  the  virtue  of 
our  Saint,  He  can  do  it.  Have  the  grave  opened 
and  acquaint  me  with  the  result.'  On  quit- 
ting Annecy,  the  priest  stopped  at  the  house  of 

Mrs.  N ,  and  told  her  that  he  would  allow 

the  grave  to  be  opened.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
whole  parish  was  assembled  at  the  cemetery, 


for  news  of  the  apparition  had  spread  far  an(f 
wide.  Miracles  had  been  so  frequent  and  so 
extraordinary  that  no  one  doubted  the  per- 
formance of  another.  The  grave  being  opened, 
the  body  of  the  deceased  was  found  in  a  state 
of  utter  putrefaction  ;  but  there  appeared  also 
a  living  babe  as  fat,  rosy  and  beautiful  as  could 
be  imagined.  They  took  it  to  the  Bishop, 
Charles  Augustus  de  Sales,  who  was  filled 
with  admiration  of  the  prodigy.  All  the  pa- 
rishioners, and  a  crowd  that  joined  them,  fol- 
lowed the  Cure  to  see  what  would  become  of 
the  little  miracule.  It  was  taken  to  the  tomb 
of  St.  Francis  and  there  baptized,  receiving  the 
name  of  the  holy  Bishop.  A  nurse  was  provided^ 
and  the  child  lived  three  months.  Perceiving 
that  it  drooped,  it  was  taken  again  to  the 
church  of  the  Sisters,  where  it  rendered  up  its 
soul  before  the  tomb  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales.. 

"I  can  never  think  of  this  prodigy,"  says 
the  narrator,  "  without  adoring  profoundly  the 
wonders  of  the  goodness  and  power  of  God, 
rendering  Him  a  thousand  thanks  for  having 
made  me  the  daughter  of  such  a  father." 

"Being  one  day  in  the  room  of  the  poor^ 
and  noticing  there  a  very  aged  man,  I  in- 
quired of  him  what  he  had  come  to  beg  of  our 
holy  Father.  He  replied  that  for  many  years- 
past  he  had  been  coming  to  ask  of  St.  Francis- 
everything  he  stood  in  need  of,  adding  that  he- 
had  never  failed  to  grant  his  requests,  as  well 
for  himself  as  in  behalf  of  his  twelve  children,, 
who  were  all  comfortably  provided  for.  '  But 
during  these  last  three  years,'  said  the  pious^ 
old  man,  '  my  petitions  have  been  for  my  own 
soul.  One  year  I  asked  for  humility ;  last 
year  for  the  grace  of  holy  love.' 

"And  now,  my  friend,"  said  I,  "what  do' 
you  pray  for  ?  " 

"'Madam,'"  he  answered,  "'I  ask  for  pa- 
tience. My  children  urged  me  to  marry  again,, 
and  I  have  a  very  disagreeable  wife.  Fearful,, 
therefore,  of  offending  God,  I  come  to  beg  the 
intercession  of  my  holy  Protector.'  His  de- 
votions being  accomplished,  this  good  man  re- 
turned home  and  found  his  wife  dead. 

"  In  the  year  1630,  in  presence  of  the  Marquis 
de  Lullin,"  writes  another  deposer,  "  I  was  in-^ 
formed  by  M.  Bouverat,  a  priest,  that^jLFran- 
cis  de  Sales,  while  engaged  in 
Chablais,  in  1598,  had  resuscitate 
of  the  faubourg  of  Samboin. 
it  seems,  deferred  having  her  ba^ 
some   days  after    its  birth ;    ai 
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dying  without  baptism,  the  whole  house  was 
filled  with  her  cries  and  wailings.  Anxious 
about  its  burial,  she  went  in  quest  of  M.  Bou- 
verat  to  beg  of  him  to  allow  that  her  child 
might  be  interred  in  the  Catholic  cemetery,  as 
the  Calvinists,  of  whom  she  was  one,  still  con- 
tinued to  bury  their  dead  there  ;  but  meeting 
on  her  way  the  servant  of  God,  she  fell  at  his 
feet,  and  thus  addressed  him  with  many  tears  : 
*  I  will  become  a  Catholic  if  by  your  prayers 
you  restore  my  son  to  life,  so  that  he  may  be 
baptized.'  The  holy  Bishop  threw  himself  on 
on  his  knees,  and  prayed.  The  child  was  re- 
stored to  life  and  baptized,  and  lived  two  days 
The  mother  and  whole  family  became  converts. 
Such  was  the  notoriety  and  splendor  of  this 
miracle,  that  Father  Cherubini,  a  Capuchin, 
announced  it  publicly  from  the  pulpit  in 
Thonon  and  in  other  parts  of  Chablais. 

^'  This  is  what  I  learned  from  M.  Bouverat, 
who  was  ocular  witness  of  the  same,  and  one  of 
the  oldest  residents  of  the  city." 

The  following  is  a  miracle  of  recent  occur- 
rence—August, 1881— communicated  to  us  by 
the  Rev.  Father  N ,  in  whose  parish  it  oc- 
curred. One  evening,  when  he  was  hearing 
confessions,  there  came  to  him  a  man  whose 
head  and  face  were  tied  up  in  bandages.  The 
poor  creature  was  suffering  from  cancer,  the 
first  indication  of  which  was  a  pimple  which 
appeared  on  his  temple,  about  twelve  months 
previous.  Father  N ,having  heard  his  con- 
fession, told  him  to  go  to  Holy  Communion 
next  morning,  it  being  Sunday.  During  the 
night,  however,  the  poor  man  got  worse,  and 
in  the  morning  found  himself  unable  to  go  to 
-church.  Some  days  later  he  sent  for  Father 
N ,  who  administered  him  the  last  Sacra- 
ments, and  lent  him  a  relic  of  St.  Francis  de 
Sales,  telling  him  to  apply  it  to  his  face  three 
times  a  day,  and  to  recite  each  time  three 
Paters,  Aves,  and  Glorias,  with  some  invoca- 
tions to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  and  to  St. 
Francis.  From  this  time,  the  cancer  began  to 
lessen  :  the  inflammation  gradually  subsided, 
and  finally,  a  large  scab  fell  off,  leaving  the 
skin  sound  and  healthy,  without  a  trace  of  the 
ailment.  The  doctors  were  amazed  :  they  de- 
clared that  they  could  not  account  for  such  a 
^^J?^*^^  expressed  the  opinion  that  in  a 
'J^-^^eeks  tte  cancer,  which  was  spreading 
^'J^pi"4\y,  wdjiia  destroy  the  eyes,  and  in  a  fort- 
■.>J[jg^^  ^.  so  liLore  eat  into  the  brain,  causing 
■  d^th  before  many  months. 


Father  N assures   us   that  this    relic, 

brought,  years  ago,  from  Anncey  by  the  saintly 
Bishop  Brute,  has  been  the  instrument  of  many 
favors,  corporal  and  spiritual.  He  lends  it 
frequently  to  his  parishioners,  always  taking 
the  precaution  of  marking  down  the  name  of 
the  one  in  whose  keeping  he  has  left  the 
precious  deposit. 

"My  mother,"  says  another  friend,  "was  a 
pious  Catholic  and  in  the  habit  of  going  to  Mass 
not  only  on  Sundays  but  frequently  also  on 
week  days.  One  morning,  about  two  years  ago, 
she  went  to  church,  as  usual,  and  just  as  she 
was  in  the  act  of  kneeling  down  was  seized  with 
a  violent  pain  in  the  foot.  She  could  hardly 
wait  for  the  end  of  Mass,  so  intense  was  her 
suffering  :  it  was  with  difficulty  she  got  home. 
Her  foot  continued  growing  worse  and  worse 
and,  at  times,  became  excessively  painful.  At 
length  something  like  a  corn  appeared  on  the 
toe  ;  then  it  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  boil, 
spreading  into  a  large  sore  which  discharged 
matter  so  offensive  that  the  sufferer  would  not 
permit  any  of  her  children  to  dress  or  even  see 
it.  We  were  all,  as  well  as  herself,  in  great 
consternation,  not  doubting  that  it  was  a 
cancer.  Having  a  relic  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales, 
I  proposed  to  her  to  make  a  novena.  We 
said  three  times  the  "Our  Father,"  "Hail 
Mary "  and  "  Gloria  Patri,"  crossing  the  foot 
with  the  holy  relic.  As  we  began  the  devo- 
tions on  the  fourth  day,  my  mother  exclaimed, 
'  My  God  !  instead  of  getting  better,  it  is 
getting  worse  ! '  But  we  persevered  in  our 
prayers,  and  on  the  ninth  day  she  found  her- 
self well  enough  to  loalk  twelve  blocks.  A 
sinewy  substance,  four  inches  long  and  intoler- 
ably offensive,  came  out  of  her  foot,  which, 
thanks  to  Almighty  God  and  St.  Francis,  is 
now  sound  and  strong.  I  should  have  stated 
that  previous  to  the  cure  mother  had  not  been  - 
able  to  go  about  her  room  except  occasionally, 
and  then  only  with  the  aid  of  a  stick." 


Friend,  when  the  mountain  's  reached  which  you 
must  climb, 

Stand  not  repining  o'er  its  towering  height, 
Mount  with  the  feet  God  gave  you,  lingering  not, 

Sighing  for  eagel's  wing  to  speed  thy  flight. 

The  steep  and  rocky  path  shall  have  an  end. 
Courage  !  press  onward  to  the  distant  crest ; 

Only  the  toilers,  who  with  patient  steps 
Eeach  the  green  summit,  wear  the  crown  of  rest. 
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"Deliver  us  from  Evil/ 


*'  jplELIVER  us  from  evil,"  heavenly  Father  ! 

U  It  still  besets  us  wheresoe'er  we  go  ! 
Bid  the  bright  rays  of  revelation  gather 

To  light  the  darkness  in  our  way  of  woe  ! 
Remove  the  sin  that  stains  our  souls —  forever ! 

Our  doubts  dispel — our  confidence  restore  ! 
Write  thy  forgiveness  on  our  hearts,  and  never 

Let  us  in  vain  petition  for  it  more. 

Release  us  from  the  sorrows  that  attend  us  ! 

Our  nerves  are  torn — at  every  vein  we  bleed  ! 
Almighty  Parent !  with  Thy  strength  befriend  us  ! 

Else  we  are  helpless  in  our  time  of  need  ! 
Sustain  us.  Lord,  with  Thy  pure  Holy  Spirit — 

New  vigor  give  to  Nature's  faltering  frame  ; 
And,  at  life's  close,  permit  us  to  inherit 

The  hope  that's  promised  in  the  Saviour's  name  ! 

G.  P.  Morris. 


How    Ethan    Allen's    Daughter    was 
Converted. 


An  Ij^^cidekt  of  Eaely  Days  in  Vermont. 


The  first  settlers  of  northern  Vermont  were 
a  remarkably  brave,  hardy,  and  energetic  band 
of  men.  Adventurous  even  to  a  supreme  and 
reckless  contempt  of  danger,  they  gave  little 
thought,  for  the  most  part,  to  any  interests  not 
immediately  connected  with  the  constant  and 
absorbing  struggle  demanded  fron:L  them  by 
their  isolated  position,  in  the  midst  of  hostile 
Indians  and  the  numerous  beasts  of  prey  which 
prowled  through  that  rugged  wilderness. 
Hence  the  following  circumstance — related  to 
me  by  a  member  of  tlie  family  in  which  it  oc- 
curred— aroused  a  new  and  startling  interest 
in  minds  little  given  to  such  trains  of  thought 
as  it  awakened. 

On  a  certain  fine  day  in  August,  the  little 
daughter  of  a  famous  hero  of  the  Revolution — 
a  leader  of  these  stalwart  pioneers — wandered 
into  the  woods  near  her  home  to  gather  black- 
berries. She  descended  into  a  ravine,  through 
which  a  mountain  brook  swollen  by  recent 
rains  was  dashing  with  noisy  babble.  Seeing 
an  abundance  of  the  fruit  on  the  opposite 
bank,  she  passed  over  on  a  tree  that  had  fallen 
across  the  stream,  and  was  soon  so  much  ab- 


sorbed in  her  pursuit  that  she  went  on  un- 
consciously, up  the  brook,  far  from  the  bridge 
by  which  she  had  crossed.  The  noise  of  the 
rushing  water  prevented  her  hearing  any  other 
sound  until  a  crashing  of  the  very  branches 
from  which  she  was  picking  the  fruit  revealed 
the  terrible  presence  of  a  huge  bear  coming 
furiously  towards  her.  Paralyzed  with  horror, 
she  fell  on  her  face  to  shut  out  the  sight  of  the 
fearful  monster.  Calling  to  mind  that  she  had 
heard  it  said, — for  religious  knowledge  was 
purely  accidental  in  that  community  at  the 
time — if  any  one  in  great  danger  should  pray 
to  God  for  protection  He  would  grant  it,  she 
.cried  aloud  to  Him  to  save  her.  All  at  once  she 
felt  herself  gently  lifted,  and  held  firmly  and 
tenderly  in  the  arms  of  a  venerable  man,  the 
mild  and  compassionate  expression  of  whose 
face  was  engraved  upon  her  memory,  never  to 
be  obliterated.  He  carried  her  across  the 
stream,  up  the  bank,  and  onward  to  the  border 
of  her  father's  "  clearing,"  where  he  placed  her 
carefully  on  the  ground.  The  child  turned  to 
take  his  hand,  and  lead  him  to  her  home  that 
her  father  and  mother  might  thank  him,  but 
he  was  gone  !  She  looked  in  every  direction, 
and  listened  intently  for  the  sound  of  his  re- 
ceding footsteps  through  the  echoing  forest, 
but  not  a  trace  could  be  seen,  and  nothing  was 
heard  save  the  distant  murmur  of  the  water. 
Pale  and  breathless  with  affright,  she  ran  home 
and  told  her  mother  what  had  happened,  de- 
scribing minutely  the  majestic  aspect  and  mild 
countenance  of  her  preserver.  Her  father 
thought  the  stranger  must  have  been  one  of 
the  hunters  who  frequented  the  forests  for 
game,  but  the  child  insisted  it  was  impossible  ; 
for  he  had  no  weapons,  and  his  dress  and  ap- 
pearance were  entirely  different  from  those  of 
any  other  persons  she  had  ever  seen.  The 
neighboring  men  were  soon  rallied  and  killed 
the  bear,  with  two  cubs,  near  the  place  where 
the  child  saw  it ;  but  no  clue  could  be  dis- 
covered of  her  protector. 

Many  and  various  were  the  conjectures  con- 
cerning this  event  through  all  that  region, 
the  dwellers  in  which  were  not  easily  induced 
to  believe  in  any  supernatural  or  miraculous 
agency — too  prone,  indeed,  to  doubt  even  the 
miracles  recorded  in  Scripture— while  the  best 
of  them  were  firmly  persuaded  that,  though 
these  might  be  true,  "  the  age  of  miracles  was 
past,  centuries  ago." 

Some    thoudit    the    little    one  must    have 
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fallen  asleep  in  the  woods,  and  that  it  was  all  a 
dream.  Others  questioned  whether  it  was  not 
an  apparition  sent  in  answer  to  the  prayer  of 
the  terrified  child,  who  steadfastly  persisted  in 
asserting  the  reality  of  an  event  which  the  cap- 
ture of  the  animal  seemed  to  prove.  So  indel- 
ibly was  it  engraved  in  her  memory  that  dur- 
ing subsequent  years  she  never  visited  any  city 
or  town  without  scanning  every  face  in  the 
streets  and  places  of  public  resort,  hoping  to 
get  a  glimpse  of  that  oyie  face,  so  long,  so  fondly 
and  reverently  remembered.  Miss  Allen's 
health  being  frail,  she  was  frequently  carried 
on  a  journey  or  excursion  for  its  benefit.  On 
one  occasion  of  a  pleasure  trip  to  Quebec, 
the  company  stopped  some  time  in  Montreal. 
In  the  course  of  visits  to  places  of  interest 
there,  they  arrived  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  in  the 
chapel  of  which,  over  the  altar  of  St.  Joseph, 
a  very  fine  picture  of  that  Saint  was  placed. 
No  sooner  did  she  see  it  than  she  turned 
to  the  Sister  who  was  conducting  them,  and 
asked  with  trembling  agitation  whose  like- 
ness it  was ;  then  turning  to  her  astonished 
mother,  the  young  girl  exclaimed,  "  That  is  the 
portrait  of  my  preserver  ! "  From  that  time 
Miss  Allen  w  as  a  firm  believer  in  Catholic  ver- 
ities, and,  to  the  inexpressible  dismay  of  her 
parents  and  a  large  circle  of  friends,  improved 
the  first  opportunity  to  make  her  solemn  pro- 
fession of  a  faith  concerning  which  they  were 
entirely  ignorant,  accepting  the  slanders  of  its 
bitter  enemies  as  truth.  She  afterwards  be- 
came a  nun  in  the  Hotel  Dieu,  and  was  long 
remembered  as  the  first  one  from  "the  States" 
who  entered  a  convent  in  Canada. 

Miss  Allen  had  a  half-sister — by  her  mother's 
second  marriage — who  died  leaving  three  little 
daughters.  The  conversion  of  their  father,  a 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Vermont,  soon 
followed  that  which  we  have  related.  Not 
long  after  his  conversion  he  died  leaving  his 
daughters  with  the  Sisters  of  the  Congregation 
de  Notre  Dame,  in  Montreal,  to  be  educated 
Catholics.  One  of  them  still  survives,  and  in  a 
wild  region  of  the  "  far  West "  sustains  the  char- 
acter of  a  most  devoted  and  faithful  Catholic. 

From  time  to  time  many  in  her  native  State 
who  loved  the  gentle  nun  of  the  Hotel  Dieu 
have  become  Catholics  with  their  families  ; 
proving  that  the  Heart  of  Infinite  Mercy, 
while  saving  that  innocent  child  from  physical 
danger,  was  swayed  by  a  far  deeper  purpose  for 
the  salvation  of  souls. 


An  Angel's 


Touch. 


In  San  Francisco,  one  evening,  not  long  ago,  a 
little  girl  of  nine  or  ten  entered  a  place  in  which 
there  is  a  bakery,  grocery  and  saloon,  all  in  one,, 
and  asked  for  five  cents  worth  of  tea.  "  How's 
your  mother  ?  "  asked  the  boy  who  came  forward 
to  wait  on  her.  "Awfully  sick,  and  ain't  had 
anything  to  eat  all  day."  The  boy  was  just  then 
called  to  wait  on  some  men  who  entered  the  sa- 
loon, and  the  child  sat  down.  In  five  minutes  she 
was  nodding,  and  was  soon  sound  asleep  and  lean- 
ing her  head  against  a  barrel,  while  she  held  the 
nickle  in  a  tight  grip  between  her  thumb  and  fin- 
ger. One  of  the  men  saw  her  as  he  came  from 
the  bar,  and  after  asking  who  she  was,  said  :  "  Say,. 
you  fellows,  see  here  !  Here  we've  been  pouring 
down  whiskey  when  this  poor  child  and  her  mother 
want  bread  !  Here's  a  two  dollar  bill.  I've  got 
some  feeling  left."  "  And  I  can  add  a  dollar,"  ob- 
served one.    "  And  I'll  give  another,"  said  a  third. 

They  soon  made  up  between  them  a  purse  of  an 
even  five  dollars,  and  the  spokesman  carefully 
placed  the  bill  between  two  of  the  sleeper's  fingers. 
As  he  drew  the  nickle  away,  he  whispered  to  his 
comrades  :  "  Just  look  there — the  child's  dream- 
ing ! "  So  she  was.  A  big  tear  had  rolled  out  from 
her  closed  eyelid,  but  the  face  was  covered  with  a 
smile.  The  men  tip-toed  out,  and  the  clerk  walked 
over  and  touched  the  sleeping  child.  She  awoke 
with  a  laugh,  and  cried  out :  "  What  a  beauti- 
ful dream  !  Ma  wasn't  sick  any  more,  and  we  had 
lots  to  eat  and  to  wear,  and  my  hand  burns  yet 
where  an  angel  touched  it."  When  she  discovered 
that  her  nickle  had  been  replaced  by  a  bill,  a  dol- 
lar of  which  loaded  her  down  with  all  she  could 
carry  home,  she  innocently  said  :  "  Well,  now,  but 
ma  won't  hardly  believe  me  that  an  angel  came 
down  with  the  money  for  us."— E'ic. 


Awake,  my  St.  John  !  leave  all  meaner  things 
To  low  ^ambition  and  the  pride  of  kings. 
Let  us  (since  life  can  little  more  supply 
Than  just  to  look  about  us  and  to  die) 
Expatiate  free  o'er  ail  this  scene  of  man  : 
A  mighty  maze,  but  not  without  a  plan  ; 
A  wild  where  weeds  and  flowers  promiscuous  shoot. 
Or  garden  tempting  with  forbidden  fruit. 
Together  let  us  beat  this  ample  field, 
Try  what  the  open,  what  the  covert  yield  ; 
The  latent  tracts,  the  giddy  heights  explore, 
Of  all  who  blindly  creep  or  sightless  soar  ; 
Eye  nature's  walks,  shoot  folly  as  it  flies. 
And  catch  the  manners  living  as  they  rise  ; 
Laugh  where  we  must,  be  candid  where  we  can,. 
But  vindicate  the  ways  of  Crod  to  man. — Pope. 
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Catholic  Notes. 

♦ 

Rt.  Rev.  Monsig.  Doane  has  been  appointed 
Vicar- General  of  the  new  diocese  of  Trenton.  He 
will  continue  to  reside  at  Newark. 


Rev.  Father  Heneberry,  a  well-known  mission- 
ary priest,  whose  labors  in  this  country  still  bear 
abundant  fruit,  has  induced  GO.OOO  persons  in  the 
Australian  colonies  to  become  teetotallers.  "  Ac- 
cording to  a  Victorian  journal,"  says  the  Sydney 
Freeman,  "not  more  than  1  per  cent,  have  broken 
their  pledge."  

A  short  time  ago,  a  well-known  bookseller  in 
Paris  brought  out  a  work  entitled  "  Record  of 
Heroic  Deeds."  Desirous  of  having  it  placed 
upon  the  list  of  those  works  which  are  allowed  to 
be  given  a«  prizes  to  scholars,  he  submitted  it  to 
the  committee  appointed  by  the  municipality  for 
this  purpose.  The  reply  he  received  was  that  the 
book  might  pass,  provided  a  chapter  giving  an  ac- 
count of  some  praiseworthy  actions  done  by  Sis- 
ters of  Charity  was  omitted. 


I 


Ismail  Pasha,  the  ex-Khedive  of  Egypt,  was 
lately  received  in  private  audience  by  the  Holy 
Father,  in  company  with  his  sons  and  the  mem- 
bers of  his  suite.  The  ex-Khedive  afterwards  paid 
a  visit  to  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Jacobini,  Secre- 
tary of  State.  

Of  your  charity  pray  for  the  eternal  repose  of 
the  souls  of  the  Rev.  Father  Chamoni,  pastor  of 
Henry,  111.,  who  died  suddenly  on  the  25th  ult. 
He  was  a  native  of  Westphalia,  forty-five  years 
old  ;  the  Rev.  Father  Nicholas  Gales  of  the  Con- 
gregation of  the  Most  Precious  Blood  whose  death 
•occurred  at  Mercer,  Ohio,  last  months  the  Rev. 
James  A.  Miller,  one  of  the  best  known  and  most 
universally  esteemed  priests  of  the  archdiocese  of 
Philadelphia,  who  breathed  his  last  at  St.  Mary's 
Hospital,  in  that  city,  on  the  26th  ult.,  in  the 
76th  year  of  his  age  ;  the  Rev.  Father  Bally, 
a  venerable  priest  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  who 
departed  this  life  at  Church ville.  Pa.,  on  the  30th 
ult.  During  the  earlier  period  of  Father  Daily's 
mission  his  labors  extended  as  far  as  Lebanon  and 
Lancaster  in  one  direction,  and  AUentown,  Easton 
and  into  New  Jersey  in  the  other  direction.  He 
was  looked  upon  as  the  patriarch  of  that  region, 
and  was  loved  and  admired  by  Protestants  and 
Catholics  alike. 

May  they  rest  in  peace  ! 

"  I  owe,"  said  a  gray-haired  man,  surrounded  by 
a,  happy  family,  "  all  my  present  happiness  to  the 
fidelity  and  perseverance  with  which  my  wife  and 
1  have  recited  the  prayers  of  the  holy  Rosary. 


Never,  except  for  extraordinary  reasons,  have  they 
been  omitted  at  ten  o'clock  every  night.  The 
boys  thought  it  hard  sometimes  to  drop  their 
amusement  and  join  in  the  prayers  ;  but,  to  show 
that  they  do  not  regret  it,  I  can  say  that  they 
follow  the  practice  themselves,  now  that  they  have 
families  of  their  own.  A  fortunate  father  ! " — 
N.  Y.  Freeman's  Journal. 


One  of  our  Canadian  exchanges — we  forget  which 
one — reports  that  a  prominent  merchant  of  St. 
Roch,  Quebec,  received  12,000,  a  few  weeks  ago, 
from  the  Rev.  Father  Gosselin,  to  whose  charge  it 
was  entrusted  by  a  penitent  defaulter.  And  yet 
it  is  every  day  repeated  that  "  the  Catholic  practice 
of  confession  is  nothing  if  not  an  encouragement 
to  commit  sin  "  !      

The  death  is  anounced  of  Mr.  Eugene  Cummis- 
key,  a  well-known  Catholic  publisher  of  Philadel- 
phia. 

May  he  rest  in  peace. 

Messrs.  Meneely  &  Co.,  of  Troy,  lately  received 
from  Rollo  Bay,  P.  E.  I.,  an  old  bell,  to  be  recast 
which  has  an  intresting  history,  furnished  by  the 
Rev.  Father  Walker,  parish  priest  of  that  place. 
"Something  more  than  150  years  ago  this  bell 
pealed  forth  its  silvery  sound  from  the  steeple  of 
one  of  the  first  Catholic  churches  erected  on  the 
American  continent,  and  called  to  prayer  the  de- 
vout inhabitants  of  an  Acadian  village  on  the 
shores  of  St.  Peter's  Bay  in  this  island.  When  the 
English  soldiers  drove  off  the  settlers  and  destroyed 
the  village  and  the  historic  Grand  Pr^,  this  bell 
was  buried  in  the  debris  until  1870,  when  a  farmer 
who  was  ploughing  his  field  on  the  site  of  the 
former  village  struck  it  with  his  plow,  and  it  was 
unearthed,  to  the  delight  of  the  people.  The  pa- 
rishioners of  Rollo  Bay,  who  are  the  descendants 
of  those  early  French  settlers  at  St.  Peter's,  got 
possession  of  the  bell,  and  wish  now  to  have  it  re- 
cast (it  being  cracked)  and  properly  hung  in  the 
tower  of  their  parish  church.  The  inscription  upon 
the  bell  is  as  follows  :  '  Jesu— Marie— Joseph— P. 
Cosse  m'a  faite  Michelin  1723.  I.  H.  S.,'  with  a 
large  and  a  small  cross." 


A  Catholic  paper  is  now  published  in  Japan,  by 
the  Rev.  Father  Masson,  a  zealous  missionary  of 
that  country.  

The  Catholic  Mirror,  Baltimore,  says  : 
"  One  of  the  most  regular  attendants  and  communi- 
cants at  the  humble  Church  of  St.  Joseph  [Washington] 
is  a  fine-looking,  elderly  gentleman,  always  so  devotion- 
ally  intent  as  to  attract  attention,  even  though  he  were 
not  a  stranger.  This  is  General  William  S.  Rosecrans, 
brother  of  good  Bishop  Rosecrans,  of  Ohio,  and  now  a 
member  of  Congress  from  Cahfornia." 
The  late  civil  war  produced  no  truer  patriot  or 
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braver  soldier  than  Gen.  Rosecrans.  And  during 
the  whole  period  no  public  man,  if  we  except  Gen. 
Porter,  suffered  greater  injustice.  When  the  true 
history  of  the  Army  of  .the  Cumberland  comes  to 
be  written,  Gen.  Rosecrans  will  be  triumphantly 
vindicated.  

Three  young  native  converts  at  the  missionary 
station  of  Tannanarivoo,  Madagascar  were  some 
time  ago  subjected  to  such  cruel  tortures  on  ac- 
count of  becoming  Catholics  that  they  have  been 
obliged  to  flee  to  another  part  of  the  island. 

One  of  the  missionaries  furnishes  the  following 
summary  of  the  labors  of  his  band  from  the  year 
beginning  July  1st,  1880:  "  Baptisms  of  adults,  961, 
of  children,  2,788 ;  confessions,  52,009  ;  ordinary 
Communions,  45,030  ;  First  Communions,  664 ; 
confirmations,  642 ;  marriages,  178  ;  posts  or  sta- 
tions visited,  271  ;  churches  built,  118  ;  chapels 
building,  40  ;  school-teachers  employed,  313  ;  day- 
scholars  during  the  year,  boys,  3,860,  girls,  3,868." 
These  figures  prove  that  the  zealous  missionaries 
do  not  neglect  the  work  of  Catholic  education, 
though  the  difficulties  they  have  to  contend  with 
are  probably  very  much  greater  than  with  us. 
There  are  well  conducted  government  schools  on 
the  island.  

An  early  number  of  the  Century  Magazine  will 
contain  as  a  frontispiece  the  Ouless  portrait  of  His 
Eminence,  Cardinal  Newman,  said  to  be  the  best 
likeness  extant.  It  is  now  being  engraved  by 
Cole,  after  the  etching  of  the  French  artist  Paul 
Rajon.  Mr.  C.  Kegan  Paul,  the  well-known  Lon- 
don publisher,  wilL  contribute  an  accompanying 
article,  the  spirit  of  which  may  be  inferred  from 
these  words  of  the  writer:  "With  the  affectionate 
sympathy  of  a  pupil  for  a  master  whom  he  cannot 
follow,  with  genuine  admiration  for  the  subtlest 
intellect,  the  largest  heart,  the  most  unselfish  life 
I  know,  I  try  to  give  my  readers  some  faint  por- 
traiture of  John  Henry  Newman,  Cardinal  of  St. 
George."  The  article  will  contain  some  original 
matter,  heretofore  unpublished,  from  His  Emi- 
nence's own  pen. 

A  brave  act  was  recently  performed  by  one  of 
the  Brothers  in  charge  of  St.  Joseph's  College, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  in  a  vain  endeavor  to  save  the 
life  of  a  drowning  boy.  The  prefect— Brother 
Idrastan — had  accompanied  three  of  the  students 
in  their  skating  recreation,  and  one  of  them, 
named  Thomas  Burns,  having  broken  through 
the  ice.  Brother  Idrastan  threw  off  his  coat  and 
jumped  into  the  water  to  save  him.  The  Broth- 
er's hands  became  so  benumbed  from  the  cold 
that  he  could  do  nothing  with  them — not  even 
catch  a  rope  thrown  him  by  some  men  on  the 
dock ;  he  seized  it  in  his  mouth,  however,  and 
was  thus  pulled  ashore,  breaking  two  of  his  teeth 


by  the  tugging  at  the  rope.  While  sympathizing 
with  good  Brother  Frank  at  the  sad  accident  of 
the  drowning  of  his  pupil — a  nephew,  we  believe, — 
we  cannot  but  express  our  admiration  of  the  brave 
conduct  of  Brother  Idrastan. 


An  additional  volume  (the  13th  and  last  for  the 
month  of  October)  of  the  Acta  Sanctorum  will  be 
published  this  year,  under  the  editorship  of  Rev. 
Fathers  Floor,  de  Backer  and  de  Smedt.  The 
first  volume  for  the  month  of  November  is  in 
active  preparation. 

A  general  table  of  contents  of  the  whole  60 
volumes  of  the  Acta  is  also  announced.  The  Bol- 
landist  Fathers  intend  to  publish,  under  the  title 
Analecta  BoUandiana,  the  whole  collection  of 
hagiographical  matter  consisting  of  hitherto  un- 
published MS.  lives,  translations,  authentications 
of  relics  and  liturgical  documents  which  bear  upon 
the  Acta  Sanctorum  and  have  served  in  the  com- 
pilation of  the  volumes. 


New  Publications. 


An  Instruction  on  Mixed  Marriages.    By  the  Rt. 

Rev.  Williain  Bernard  Ullathorne,  0.  S.  B.,  Bishop 

of  Birmingham,  England.     New  York  :   Benziger 

Bros. 

We  welcome  with  much  pleasure  this  admirable 
little  work.  In  the  brief  space  of  94  pages,  the 
Right  Rev.  author  has  compressed  a  large  amount 
of  such  learned  reasoning  as  should  be  more  than 
sufficient  to  deter  any  child  of  the  Church  from 
contracting  so  unholy  an  alliance  ;  while  it  should 
serve  to  rouse  parents  to  the  importance  of  im- 
pressing on  their  children,  from  their  tenderest 
years,  the  sanctity  of  a  Christian  and  the  deform- 
ity of  a  mixed  marriage.  When  an  affection 
springs  up  between  two  young  persons  it  is  com- 
monly too  late  to  reason  with  them  :  their  love  ot 
the  Church  and  their  abhorrence  of  heresy  must 
grow  in  them  from  childhood,  and  become  as  it 
were  a  second  nature. 

Suffering,  as  the  Church  does  in  this  country, 
from  the  evil  consequences  of  mixed  marriages, 
which  always  result  in  unhappiness  and  frequently 
in  the  loss  of  immortal  souls,  it  is  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise to  us  that  more  has  not  been  done  to  arrest  the 
disorder.  True,  our  Bishops  frequently  speak  of  it 
in  their  pastoral  letters,  and  pastors  of  souls  warn 
their  people  of  the  danger  to  which  their  faith  is 
exposed  by  alliance  with  a  person  not  of  the  One 
Fold  ;  but,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  the  present 
work  and  Father  Lambing's  excellent  "  Essay  on 
Mixed  Marriages"  are  the  only  books  published 
on  the  subject. 

We  hope  to  hear  that  this  "Instruction"  has 
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found  its  way  into  the  hands  of  thousands  of  Cath- 
olic parents,  whose  careful  study  of  it  will  not  fail 
to  aid  in  ridding  the  Church  of  one  of  the  most  se- 
rious disorders  that  threaten  her,  while  it  will  af- 
ford parents  themselves  additional  security  when 
they  stand  before  their  Divine  Judge  to  give 
an  account  of  the  children  He  confided  to  their 
care. 

The  Sanctuary-Boys'  Manual.  By  Rev.  James 
A.  McCallen,  S.  S.  Baltimore  :  John  Murphy  & 
Co.    Price  $1. 

This  little  manual,  which  bears  the  approbation 
of  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  of  Baltimore  and  of 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  of  Wilmington,  should  be  in 
general  use.  It  furnishes  in  a  concise  form  all  the 
instructions  necessary  for  those  who  assist  the 
priest  at  the  altar,  and  has  the  merits  of  clearness 
and  accuracy.  Much  care  is  required  for  the 
proper  training  of  sanctuary-boys,  whose  slovenly 
manner  is  so  often  a  subject  of  disedification 
and  criticism.  Father  McCallen  has  provided 
in  this  manual  a  means  of  securing  order  and 
uniformity  among  those  who  assist  at  sacred 
ceremonies,  for  which  he  deserves  our  heartiest 
thanks.  ^ 

Centennial  Celebration  of  the  First    Mass  in 

Connecticut,  June,  1781.    Sunday,  June  26,  1881. 

In  St.  Peter's  Church,  Hartford.     Hartford  :  Printed 

by  Clarke  &  Smith. 

This  is  an  interesting  pamphlet.  It  contains  a 
brief  historical  sketch  of  the  growth  of  Catholicity 
in  this  country,  and  of  the  occasion  on  which  the 
Abbe  Robin  said  the  First  Mass  ever  offered  up  in 
Connecticut.  It  was  when  the  French  troops  of 
Rochambeau— on  the  march  from  Newport  to  join 
Washington  at  Peekskill,  on  the  Hudson— stopped 
at  Hartford  that  their  chaplain  offered  up  the 
Holy  Sacrifice  near  where  St.  Peter's  Church  now 
stands.  At  the  centennial  celebration  of  this 
event  there  were  present  three  Bishops  and  many 
priests.  The  venerable  Father  Fitton,  the  pioneer 
priest  of  New  England,  since  gone  to  his  reward, 
delivered  an  historical  address  full  of  the  reminis- 
cences of  a  ministry  of  fifty  years. 

The  mid-winter  number  of  Patterns  Am- 
erican Monthly  is  a  most  attractive  one.  It  opens 
with  a  pleasantly  written  article  entitled  "  Pic- 
tures of  Andalusia,"  by  S.  P.  Scott.  While  we 
cannot  agree  with  the  writer  in  all  his  views,  we 
commend  his  candor  and  general  fairness.  This 
paper  is  illustrated  by  half  a  dozen  very  good  en- 
gravings. In  the  matter  of  illustrations,  by  the 
way,  there  has  been  a  great  improvement  of  late 
in  Potter's.  Several  other  articles  in  the  present 
number  also  deserve  mention,  but  we  pass  them 
by  for  want  of  space.  A  most  interesting  feature 
of  this  magazine  are  the  departments  headed 
"Current  Topics,"  "The  Literary  World,"  "The 
Art  World,"  and  "  Home  and  Society." 


Uouth's  Department 


A  Legend  of  St.  Christopher. 

BY   M.    B.    L. 

NEATH  the  rocky  cliffs  of  a  rapid  stream,. 
Where  the  waters  lash  the  shore, 
There  lived  a  ferryman,  brave  and  bold, 
In  the  goodly  days  of  yore. 

By  night  and  day,  o'ef  the  river's  flood, 
Though  the  winter  wind  might  roar, 

Good  Christopher  crossed,  in  his  sturdy  boat^ 
To  the  rocky  farther  shore. 

Of  *a  giant  frame  was  this  rower  bold, 

Of  a  giant's  race  he  came  ; 
But  his  heart  was  great,  and  his  kindly  deeds 

Spread  through  the  land  his  fame. 

Though  his  brow  was  dark  and  his  eyes  were  keen^ 

'Twas  forgotten  when  he  smiled  ; 
And  his  whole  face  beamed  with  a  tender  love, 

When  he  bore  in  his  arms  a  child. 

On  a  dark  and  stormy  winter  night. 

When  the  ferryman  sat  alone, 
'Mid  the  roar  of  winds  and  the  dash  of  waves, 

(For  the  stream  to  a  flood  had  grown) — 

Clear  and  shrill  above  all  the  sounds  without. 

Came  the  fain£  cry  of  a  child — 
The  boatman  paused  but  to  hear,  and  then 

Forth  strode  in  the  tempest  wild. 

By  the  lightning's  flash,  then,  he  saw  a  child,. 

And  his  face  was  wondrous  fair  ; 
And  o'er  his  brow,  like  threads  of  gold. 

Fell  his  curling,  sunny  hair. 

"I  must  cross,  good  Christopher,"  spake  he,  then^ 
"  Though  the  night  be  dark  and  drear, 

For  they  wait  for  me  on  the  farther  side, 
And,  with  you,  I  feel  no  fear." 

"  But  my  boat  has  drifted  across  the  waves, 

And  the  stream  is  deep  and  wide." 
"  Then  in  your  arms  you  must  bear  me  o'er — 

Safe  o'er  to  the  farther  side." 

So  the  boatman  sprang  in  the  rushing  tide — 

On  his  breast  the  child  he  bore — 
And  the  mighty  strokes  of  his  strong  right  arnt. 

Soon  carried  them  far  from  the  shore. 

But  before  he  came  to  the  other  side, 
When  his  strokes  had  feebler  grown. 

He  felt  that  the  child  upon  his  breast. 
Like  a  dead  weight  pressed  him  down. 
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Then  the  surging  waters  came  o'er  his  head, 

But  his  brave  heart  did  not  fail, 
Though  his  labored  breath  came  quick  and  fast, 

And  his  rugged  brow  was  pale. 

When  lo  !  a  light,  as  ofnoonday's  sun, 

Shone  o'er  the  waters  wild — 
Right  soon  he  gained  the  rocky  shore, 

And  safely  clasped  the  child. 

But  the  brave  man  feared,  for  that  wondrous  light 

'Seemed  to  come  from  the  Child  so  fair  ; 
And  he  knew  'twas  the  Christ-Child  on  his  breast, 
With  a  halo  round  Him  there. 

^'  Thou  art  blessed,"  he  said,  "  St.  Christopher," 

As  the  ferryman  bent  his  knee, 
^'  For  what  thou  hast  done  to  the  least  of  Mine, 

Thou  hast  done  it  unto  Me." 


"God's  Ways  are  Best. 


WONDER  if  any  one  in  the 
world  ever  had  as  much  trouble 
as  we  have,  mother  ?  It  seemed 
as  if  we  couldn't  hear  another 
bit  of  trouble  when  father  lost 
the  beautiful  home  where  Judge 
Walton  lives.  But  that  was  just 
nothing  to  what  came  afterward. 
When  father  fixed  up  this  house  and 
brought  us  here,  it  seemed  so  bright  and  cozy 
that  we  didn't  miss  the  grand  home  so  very 
much.  But,  then,  father  was  sick  so  long, 
we  had  to  mortgage,  and  now  he  is  dead,  and 
we  must  lose  even  this  home,  and  there's  no 
place  for  us  to  go." 

The  brave  boy,  who  had  been  such  a  tower 
of  strength  to  his  feeble  mother,  who  had 
comforted,  and  planned,  and  worked  with  such 
untiring  cheerfulness,  broke  down,  and  great 
sobs  shook  his  slender  form,  as  he  laid  his 
brown  head  in  his  mother's  lap. 

"Just    to    think,"    he    sobbed,    "that    the 
Judge,  who  has  so  much,  must  take  this  house, 
too  !    I  don't   believe  Grod  cares  for  us  any 
more,  or  He  would  help  us  now." 
"Frank!" 

There  was  a  reproachful  tone  in  the  moth- 
er's voice,  seldom  used  when  speaking  to  her 
boy. 

"Well,  mother,  I  suppose  Grod  really  does 
care,  only  we  can't  understand  why  He  should 
make  us  suffer  so  much.  Only  think,  when  I 
went  to  Judge  Walton's  to-day  and  begged  so 


earnestly  that  he  would  let  us  stay  here — when 
I  told  him  that  father  had  died  here,  and  that 
the  little  home  was  very  dear  to  my  sick 
mother,  and  that  I  would  pay  him  every  cent 
of  rent,  if  he  would  only  give  me  time,  he 
actually  laughed  in  my  face." 

A  crimson  flush  spread  over  the  boy's  white 
brow,  and  a  flash  of  anger  deepened  in  his 
brown  eyes. 

"Yes,  mother,  he  laughed — such  a  scornful, 
contemptuous  laugh — and  leaned  back  in  his 
chair,  e^dng  me  coolly  from  head  to  foot,  as 
though  measuring  my  height ;  then  he  said, 
sarcastically  : 

" '  Want  to  speculate  with  any  of  your  spare 
money,  after  supporting  the  family  and  pay- 
ing the  rent  ?  ' 

"  I  didn't  dare  answer  him,  mother — I  should 
have  said  something  dreadfully  disrespectful  if 
I  had  ;  so  I  just  snatched  up  my  hat  and  ran 
out  of  the  room.  As  I  reached  the  hall  I  saw 
his  little  Elsie  standing  there,  with  big  tears 
in  her  eyes.  She  slipped  a  soft  little  hand 
into  mine,  and  whispered  : 

" '  Essie  loves  oo.  Essie  so  sorry — naught}^ 
papa !    Essie  div  oo  her  penny.' 

"  Oh,  mother,  how  can  such  a  man  as  Judge 
W^alton  have  such  a  sweet  little  girl  as 
Elsie  ?  " 

"  It  may  be,"  replied  his  mother,  thought-  * 
fully,  "  that  God  will  reach  his  heart  through 
her." 

"  I  believe  it  is  the  only  way  possible,"  said 
Frank,  vehemently.  Nothing  short  of  an  an- 
gel could  ever  reach  his  stony  heart.  At  any 
rate  he  might  have  let  us  stay  ;  it  wouldn't 
have  hurt  him  any.  Now,  I've  got  a  place  in 
Mr.  Barlow's  store,  with  pretty  good  wages, 
and  a  promise  of  better  if  I  prove  faithful. 
Why,  mother,  I  would  work  my  fingers  to  the 
bone,  if  need  be,  just  to  keep  you  in  the  dear 
home  where  father  died." 

"  No,  my  dear  boy,  it  would  be  selfish  and 
wrong  of  me  to  stay  here  if  it  made  it  harder 
for  you.     But   I  had  thought,  perhaps,   the 
Judge — well,  never  mind;   we  will   not  talk        ; 
about  it.     The  darkest  page  in  the  future  is        \ 
not  leaving  the  old  home,  Frank."  ! 

"  What  is  it  mother  ?  "  j 

"  It  is  that  all  thoughts  of  your  education 
must  now  be  given  up." 

Frank  did  not  answer,  but  a  wistful,  far- 
away look  crept  into  his  eyes,  as  the  dusky 
shadows  of  twilight  settled  over  mother  and 
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son,  sitting  together  on  the  little  porch.  The 
sweet  June  air  was  fragrant  with  the  breath 
of  the  blossoms  that  filled  the  yard. 

Long  they  sat  there  in  silence,  each  think- 
ing of  the  dreaded  morrow,  when  they  must 
forever  leave  the  home  made  dear  to  them  in 
so  many  ways. 

Mrs.  Rea  was  just  recovering  from  a  long 
illness,  brought  on  by  fatigue  and  mental  suf- 
fering at  the  time  of  her  husband's  death,  and 
she  was  in  no  condition  to  meet  bravely  the 
ew  trouble  that  awaited  her. 

At  last,  pressing  a  loving  kiss  on  Frank's 
row,  she  said,  in  a  low  tone  : 

"Let  us  leave  the  future  in  God's  hands,  my 
son,  feeling  sure  that  He  knows  best.  And 
now  it  is  getting  late,  and,  as  there  will  be 
much  to  do  to-morrow,  we  had  better  go  to 
bed  and  get  what  rest  we  can." 

After  kissing  his  mother  good-night,  Frank 
went  up  to  his  room.  As  he  stood  in  the  door 
a  faint  gleam  of  moonlight  shone  in  through 
the  bright,  south  window.  The  muslin  cur- 
tains were  drawn  back  to  let  in  the  summer  air, 
and  as  Frank's  eye  rested  first  on  one  object, 
then  on  another,  in  the  little  room,  his  heart 
gave  a  great  throb  of  pain,  for  to-morrow  he 
must  leave  all. 

Instead  of  going  directly  to  bed,  he  threw 
himself  on  a  couch  that  stood  across  one 
corner  of  the  room,  and  watched  the  moon- 
light with  tearful  eyes. 

He  never  knew  how  long  he  lay  there,  but 
he  was  aroused  by  a  cry  of  "  Fire  ! "  and  spring- 
ing to  his  feet,  he  rushed  down  the  stairs  and 
out  into  the  sultry  summer  night. 

A  lurid  gleam  shot  into  the  sky  in  the 
direction  of  Judge  Walton's  house.  A  few 
moments  later  and  the  boy  was  standing  in 
the  midst  of  an  excited  crowd.  The  fire  had 
made  such  rapid  progress  that  there  was  no 
hope  of  saving  the  house. 

The  servants  were  huddled  together   in  a 
frightened    group,  and    some    one    had    just 
dragged  the  Judge  out  by  a  side  door.     He  wa  o 
nearly  suffocated,  and  so  terribly  bruised  that 
he  was  unable  to  stand. 

At  that  moment,  from  an  upper  window? 
which  was  open,  a  little,  golden  head  was 
thrust  ;  two  tiny  hands  were  reached  plead- 
ingly toward  the  crowd,  and  an  eager  little 
voice  called : 

"  Papa,  tate  Essie  ! " 

The  Judge  sprang  to  his  feet,  unmindful  of 


the  bruises,  tottered  a  step  or  two  toward  the 
house,  and  fell  with  a  moan  of  despair. 

Below  that  window  was  a  sheet  of  lurid 
flame,  over  which  no  ladder  could  be  placed, 
and  to  reach  the  spot  in  time  to  save  the 
child  by  any  one  unacquainted  with  the  in- 
terior of  the  building  was  impossible. 

The  servants  would  not  return,  and  the 
master  could  not.     What  was  to  be  done  ? 

Suddenly,  from  out  the  crowd,  sprang  a 
slender,  boyish  form. 

Judge  Walton  beheld  the  movement,  and 
knew  the  boy.  A  great  fear  smote  his  heart 
as  he  remembered  the  cruel  words  he  had  that 
day  spoken  to  this  same  boy. 

Every  nook  and  corner  in  the  house  was 
familiar  to  Frank.  One  glance  up  at  Elsie, 
and  his  resolution  was  formed.  Springing 
quickly  around  the  corner  of  the  house,  he 
entered  a  side  door. 

One  deafening  shout  went  up  from  the 
lips  of  the  people,  then  a  solemn  silence  fell 
on  the  waiting  breathless  crowd. 

At  last  the  Judge  beheld  the  boy's  form 
darkly  outlined  beside  his  darling's  at  the 
window.  He  saw  him  catch  her  up  in  his  arms, 
and  saw  Elsie  clasp  her  chubby  hands  around 
his  neck,  and  then  the  proud,  stern  Judge  was 
praying — praying  to  the  God  he  had  spumed 
all  his  life — casting  away  the  mantle  of  self- 
sufficiency  and  bowing  in  deep  repentance  and 
supplication  in  that  moment  of  awful  sus- 
pense. 

After  reaching  Elsie,  Frank  started  to  re- 
turn the  way  he  came,  but  the  flames  had  cut 
oif  retreat  in  that  direction,  and,  turning,  he 
sped  up  another  flight  of  stairs,  opened  a  little 
window  and  sprang  out  on  the  roof  of  the 
west  wing. 

Many  a  time  in  old  days  he  had  reached  the 
ground  in  this  way,  but  now  he  was  tired  out, 
his  hands  were  blistered  and  his  eyes  blinded 
with  smoke,  while  a  heavy  weight  was  cling- 
ing to  his  neck. 

Slowly  and  carefully  he  climbed  over  the 
roof  until  he  reached  the  covering  of  a 
porch. 

A  hundred  hands  were  lifted  through  the 
dense  smoke  to  him.  He  handed  down  the  sob- 
bing child,  and  then  the  weak  hands  relaxed 
their  grasp,  the  dizzy  brain  reeled,  the  feet 
grew  uncertain,  a  misstep,  a  sudden  crash,  and 
they  drew  the  brave,  unconscious  boy  away 
from  the  burning  building,  not  a  moment  too 
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soon,  for  Judge  Walton's  beautiful  home  lay 
there  a  smoking  pile  before  them. 

The  next  morning,  as  Frank  lay  in  bed, 
weak  and  pale,  his  mother  bathing  his  poor, 
burned  hands  with  her  tears,  there  came  a  rap 
at  the  door. 

When  she  had  opened  it,  a  gentleman  en- 
tered, saying  that  Judge  Walton  had  re- 
quested him  to  call  and  make  inquiries  re- 
garding Frank's  injuries. 

After  he  had  done  his  errand,  he  rose  to  go, 
handing  Mrs.  Rea  a  letter,  at  the  same  time 
laying  a  package  on  Frank's  pillow. 

After  the  gentleman  had  gone  she  opened  the 
letter  and  read,  in  the  Judge's  trembling  hand  : 

"Dear  Madam  :— The  noble  conduct  of  your  son 
last  night  in  risking  his  life  to  save  that  which  was 
dearer  than  anything  on  earth  to  me,  was  such  that  I 
can  find  no  words  with  which  to  express  my  feelings. 
The  debt  of  gratitude  I  owe  him  can  never  be  cancelled, 
but  I  humbly  beg  the  privilege  of  bearing  the  expense 
of  his  education,  which  favor  I  hope  and  trust  you  will 
grant. 

"  Respectfully  yours, 

"Jambs  Walton." 

On  opening  the  package,  she  found  the 
mortgage  which  had  cost  them  so  many  heart- 
aches. 

Turning  away  his  head  to  hide  the  falling 
tears,  Frank  murmured  : 

"  God  does  care,  mother,  and  His  ways  are 
the  best  after  all." 


Mozart  and  the  Pope. 


In  the  year  1770,  when  Mozart  was  in  his 
14:th  year,  he  travelled  with  his  father  to 
Rome.  It  was  then  that  the  liberal  and  ami- 
able Clement  XIV  filled  the  Pontifical  Chair, 
who,  having  heard  much  of  the  extraordinary 
youth,  whose  fame  had  spread  over  most  parts 
of  Europe,  invited  him  to  the  Quirinal  Palace, 
where  he  had  the  honor  of  performing  pri- 
vately. This  was  just  before  Easter.  In  the 
course  of  the  conversation,  the  performances  at 
the  Sistine  Chapel  were  alluded  to,  particu- 
larly the  celebrated  Miserere  for  two  choirs, 
the  masterpiece  of  Gregorio  Allegri,  which  is 
always  sung  there  in  Holy  Week.  The 
youthful  Mozart,  with  all  the  simplicity  of  a 
child,  requested  a  copy  from  the  Pope.  His 
Holiness  kindly  replied  : 

"If  the  music  were  mine,  I  would  gratify 
your  desire  with  all  my  heart ;  but  being  the 


property  of  the  Church,  it  is  not  at  my  dis- 
posal, and,  by  an  arrangement  for  which  I  am 
not  responsible,  has  been  forbidden  to  be 
copied,  under  pain  of  excommunication." 

This  unsuccessful  attempt  did  but  strengthen 
the  wish  of  the  youth.  He  obtained  permis- 
sion to  attend  the  only  rehearsal  which  was 
given  of  the  music.  The  attention  with  which 
he  listened  to  it  was  intense.  On  quitting  the 
chapel  he  spoke  not  a  single  word,  but  hastened 
home  and  wrote  down  the  notes.  At  the  pub- 
lic performance,  he  brought  his  manuscript, 
which  he  kept  carefully  concealed  in  his  hat, 
and  having  filled  up  some  omissions,  and 
corrected  a  few  errors  in  the  inner  parts,  he 
had  thesfatisfaction  to  know  that  he  possessed 
a  complete  copy  of  the  treasure  thus  jealously 
guarded.  The  next  time  he  played  before 
Clement  XIV  he  had  the  courage  to  tell  his 
Holiness  what  he  had  achieved,  and  produced 
the  manuscript.  The  Pope  was  all  amaze- 
ment, but  replied  with  a  smile  : 

"The  prohibition  does  not  extend  to  the 
memory,  and  I  think  that  you  may  escape  the 
pain  of  excommunication." 

This  composition,  afterwards  published  from 
a  copy  sent  as  a  present  from  Pope  Pius  VI  to 
the  Emperor  of  Germany,  was  compared  with 
the  manuscript  of  Mozart,  and  not  the  differ- 
ence of  a  single  note  between  them  was  dis- 
covered. That  the  solemn,  devout  harmony, 
the  supplicatory  strains,  and  the  awful  effect 
produced  by  this  extraordinary  Miserere, 
made  a  deep  and  indelible  impression  on  the 
mind  of  Mozart,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and 
that  to  this  circumstance  we  are  indebted  for 
many  of  those  heart-moving  passages  which 
are  found  in  his  compositions,  is  more  than 
probable. 


There  is  a  little  bird  found  in  Australia  not 
much  larger  than  a  snow-bunting  with  a  pleas- 
ant note,  not  unlike  the  sound  of  a  distant 
sheep-bell.  AboUt  sunset  these  bell-birds  begin 
their  tinkling,  and  for  a  while  the  whole  forest 
echoes  with  the  silvery  tones, — a  sort  oiAngelus 
or  vesper-bell  of  nature  in  the  wild  bush,  hush- 
ing the  woods  for  evening  prayer.  Besides 
their  musical  sweetness,  these  notes  are  a  sure 
sign  that  water  is  near,  and  the  weary  trav- 
eller in  that  thirsty  land  is  glad  enough  to  hear 
the  bell-bird  calling  to  rest  and  refreshment. 
— St.  Nicholas. 
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Confraternity  of  the  Immaculate  Con-^ 
ception  (or  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes). 


All  communications  in  reference,  to  the  Confrater- 
nity of  the  Immaculate  Conception  should  he  addressed 
to  Rev.  A.  Granger,  C.S.  C,  Notre  Dame,  Ind.  This 
Bulletin  is  entirely  under  his  direction. 

"We  fly  to  thy  patronage,  0  Holy  Mother  of  God!" 

Report    for    the    Week    Ending    Wednesday, 

February  1,  1882. 

The  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
fraternity are  earnestly  requested  in  favor  of  the 
following  petitions  :  Conversion  to  the  Faith  for 
14  persons  and  5  families, — return  to  the  Faith 
for  7  persons,— change  of  life  for  16  persons  and 
4  families, — spiritual  and  temporal  favors  for  9 
persons  and  9  families, — recovery  of  health  for  32 
persons  ;  of  sight  for  5  persons, — employment  for 
6  persons, — special  graces  for  11  persons, — tem- 
poral necessities  for  4  families,— vocation  to  relig- 
ion for  8  persons, — grace  of  a  happy  death  for  20 
persons, — success  of  4  novenas,  of  various  under- 
takings for  2  persons,  and  of  3  schools.  Also  43 
particular  intentions,  and  a  number  of  thanksgiv- 
ings for  favors  received. 

But  Mary  kept  all  these  words,  pondering  them 
in  her  heart  (St.  Luke,  ii,  19).  These  words  of  the 
Evangelist  sum  up  the  whole  life  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  during  the  eighteen  years  of  her  sojourn 
at  Nazareth,  in  the  company  of  her  Divine  Son. 
She  admired,  in  a  religious  silence,  the  actions  of 
Jesus  ;  His  own  words  and  those  uttered  about  Him 
were  the  subject  of  her  daily  meditation.  By  this 
holy  practice  she  fathomed  more  and  more  deeply 
the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation,  she  discovered  every 
day  new  perfections  in  her  Divine  Child,  and  un- 
derstood the  immense  charity  that  prompted  Hitn 
to  come  down  from  heaven  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the 
world.  From  this  conduct  of  our  Blessed  Mother, 
we  learn  an  important  lesson,  we  are  taught  to 
consider  and  duly  appreciate  the  work  of  God,  and 
His  divine  operations  in  our  souls,  and  not  to  re- 
semble those  light  and  unsteady  characters,  al- 
ways learning,  and  never  attaining  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  truth,  as  St.  Paul  styles  them  (II  Tim.,  iii, 
7).  Alas  !  for  our  poor  human  nature,  there  is  in 
us  a  craving  for  novelties,  a  thirst  for  excitement. 
Like  the  Athenians  of  old,  who  employed  them- 
selves in  nothing  else  but  either  in  telling  or  hear- 
ing something  new,  we  are  apt  to  spend  precious 
moments  in  idle  talks  and  vain  pursuits.  We 
may  even  carry  this  spirit  of  curiosity  in  our 
very  devotion,  looking  for  wonderful  events,  feel- 
ing no  interest  in  our  pious  readings  if  some  new 
miracle  is  not  there  recorded.  This  vain  curios- 
ity is  a  great  impediment  to  our  spiritual  prog- 
ress. This  eagerness  for  wonderful  events  makes 
us  overlook  and  even  entirely  ignore  many  favors 


which,  though  not  so  striking,  are  not  the  less  real 
benefits  and  operations  of  divine  grace  that  com- 
mand our  gratitude.  Were  we  as  recollected  as  our 
Blessed  Mother,  everything  would  speak  to  us  of 
God,  and  manifest  to  us  some  of  His  attributes. 
Yes,  dear  Associates,  the  whole  world  would  ap- 
pear to  us  a  temple  filled  by  the  majesty  of  God, 
and  in  our  admiration  we  would  exclaim  with 
Jacob  :  "  Indeed  the  Lord  is  in  this  place,  and  I 
knew  it  not "  (Gen.,  xxviii,  17).  This  is  no  other 
but  the  house  of  God,  and  the  gate  of  heaven. 
St.  Francis  de  Sales  wrpte  beautiful  lines  to  this 
purpose  in  his  Devout  Life  :  "  Those  who  truly  love 
God  can  never  cease  to  think  on  Him,  breathe  for 
Him,  aspire  to  Him,  and  speak  of  Him.  To  this  all 
things  invite  them,  as  there  is  no  creature  that  does 
not  declare  to  them  the  praises  of  their  Beloved." 
And  as  St.  Austin  says  :  "  Everything  in  the  world 
addresses  them  in  a  silent  yet  very  intelligible 
language  in  favor  of  their  love  ;  all  things  excite 
them  to  good  thoughts,"  and  then  he  goes  on  illus- 
trating this  doctrine  by  examples.  .  .  .  We  quote 
the  following  ones  : 

A  devout  soul  standing  over  a  brook,  on  a  very 
clear  night,  and  seeing  the  heavens  and  the  stars 
therein  represented,  exclaimed  :  "  0  my  God  ! 
the  very  stars  which  I  now  behold  shall  be 
one  day  beneath  my  feet,  when  Thou  shalt  have 
lodged  me  in  Thy  celestial  tabernacles."  .  .  .  An- 
other, seeing  a  river  flowing  swiftly  along,  cried 
out :  "  My  soul  shall  never  be  at  rest  till  she  be 
swallowed  up  in  the  sea  of  the  Divinity,  her  origi- 
nal source."  ...  St.  Francisca  at  the  sight  of  a 
pleasant  brook,  being  rapt  into  an  ecstasy  often 
repeated  these  words  :  "  The  grace  of  my  God 
flows  thus  gently  and  sweetly."  Thus  for  a  recol- 
lected soul  everything  speaks  of  God,  and  mani- 
fests some  of  His  divine  perfections.  Let  us,  then, 
strive  to  imitate  the  religious  silence  and  recollec- 
tion of  our  Blessed  Mother. 

OBITUARY. 

We  recommend  the  following  deceased  persons 
to  the  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Confrater- 
nity :  Mr.  Godbert,  Paris,  France,  who  departed 
this  life  not  long  ago  ;  also  Mr.  Tadden,  who  died 
lately  in  Memphis,  Tenn.  Mrs.  Jane  Hipple, 
Elgin,  111.,  who  died  a  most  edifying  death  on  the 
23d  inst.  Mr.-  Michael  Moore,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
John  Doyle,  Mary  Ann  Doyle,  Catharine  Bar- 
ret, Catharine  McGrath,— all  of  Lewiston  Me. 
Mr.  p.  Dolan,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  who  departed  this 
life  some  time  ago.  Mr.  James  Ryan,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  who  was  called  to  his  reward  during  the 
past  month.  Mrs.  M.  Adams,  Maysville,  Ky., 
who  lately  rested  in  peace.  Miss  Catharine  Mur- 
phy,  Barclay,  Pa.,  who  slept  in  the  Lord,  January 
13th.  John  McLaughlin,  Edward  Houghton, 
both  of  Chester,  Pa.  Ellen  Breakwell,  Catharine 
Morris,  both  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Mr.  Owen  Par- 
rel, San  Jose,  Cal.,  who  terminated  a  very  edify- 
ing life,  Jan.  3d.  Mrs.  Margaret  Norton,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  who  entered  into  rest  Jan.  13th.  Mrs. 
A.  Brannon,  Salmon  Falls,  N.  H.,  who  expired 
happily,  Jan.  10th. .  Mrs.  Bridget  Sullivan,  Mar- 
shall, Mich.  And  others  whose  names  have  not 
been  given. 

May  they  rest  in  peace.    Amen. 

Rev.  a.  Granger,  C.  S.  C, 

Director  of  the  Confraternity 
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John  Van  &  Co., 

MANUFACTURERS   OF 

Van's   Patent  Wrought-Iron   Portable 

RANGES. 


For  Public  and  Private  Institutions,  Hotels, 
and  Private  Families. 

Carving  Tables,  Broilers,  Bake  Ovens,  Stock- 
Kettles,  Laundry  Stoves.  Coflfee  and  Tea  Urns, 
and  all  kinds  of  Implements  for  Culinary  piir- 


No.  10  East  Fourth  St, 

CINCINNATI,  O. 


The  Range,  Coflfee  and  Tea  Urns,  Bake  Ovens  and  other 
Kitchen  Implemtnts  used  in  the  Kitchen  of  the  University 
of  Notre  Dame  are  furnished  by  this  house. 
decl7-5m2w 

ST.   MARY'S  ACADEMY. 
€ONSERTATOR¥  OF  MUSIC, 

SCEOOL  OF  AETS  A2TD  DESIGN, 

NOTRE  DAME  P.  O.,  INDIANA, 

(Near  South  Bend,) 

Conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross. 

In  tlie  Academy  the  Course  is  thorough  in  the  Prepa- 
ratory, Academic  and  Classical  Departments. 

No  extra  charge  for  German  or  French,  as  these  lan- 
guages enter  into  the  regular  Academic  Course. 
The  Conservatory  or  Music, 

on  the  plan  of  the  best  Musical  Conservatories  of  Europe, 
is  under  the  charge  of  a  complete  corps  of  teachers 
eleven  in  number.  It  comprises  a  large  music  hall  and 
twenty-eight  separate  rooms  for  harps,  pianos  and  or- 
gans. A  through  course  for  graduation  in  theory  and 
practice,  ^Esthetics  and  Composition. 

The  school  of  Art  and  Design  is  modeled  on  the 
great  Art  Schools  of  Europe,  drawing  and  painting 
from  life  and  the  antique.  Pupils  in  the  Departments 
of  Painting  and  Music  may  pursue  a  special  course. 

Simplicity  of  dress  enforced  by  the  rales  of  the  Insti- 
tution. Full  particulars  of  the  three  Departments 
'  given  in  Catalogue,  for  which  address 

MOTHER  SUPERIOR, 
St.  Mary's  Academy, 
Notre  Dame  P.O.,  Ind. 


Read  What  Millions  Proclaim! 


The  Genuine  Singer  Sewing  Machines 

ARE  ONLY  Made  by  the  Singer 

Manufacturing  Company. 


Notre  Dame  P.  0., 

Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  1882. 
The  Singer  M'p'g  Company. 

Gents :  They  are,  beyond  all  controversy,  the  best  in 
the  world.  Having  tried  many  other  makes  in  om 
respective  Institutions,  we  find,  by  continual  usage,  the 
genuine  Singer  to  be  far  superior  to  any  others,  and 
recommend  them  to  all  as  the  most  valuable  of  aU 
Sewing  Machines.  E.  F.  Grether,  No.  135  Michigan 
Street,  South  Bend,  Indiana,  is  agent  for  this  locahty 
Call  on  or  address  him. 

Very  respectfully, 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NOTRE  DAME, 
and  ST.  MARY'S  ACADEMY. 


Jhe  "OLD   RELIABLE"  SINGER 

IS 

The  Strongest, 

The    Simplest, 

The  Most  Durable 

SEWING  MACHINE 

EVER  YET  CONSTRUCTED. 


Our  Sales  last  year  were  at  the  rate  of  over 
1,800   SEWING  MACHINES  A  DAY 

for  every  business-day  in  the  year. 

THE  SINGER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 
Principal  Office— M  Union  Square,  N.  Y. 
South  Bend  Branch— ISb    Michigan   Street. 

2,000  Offices  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada ;  and  3,000  in 
the  Old  World  and  South  America. 
Offices  in  every  civilized  Country  upon  earth. 
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University  of  Notre  Dame.  , 


THE  J{EW  XOTRE-V^MK 

^MAIN  BUILOINO.) 

©T.  .TO^Ef-HL'S    CO,,   1]VI>. 


THIS  UNIVERSITY  was  founded  in  1842,  and 
chartered  by;  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  In- 
diana, in  1844,  with  power  to  confer  all  the  usual  de- 
grees. The  College  can  be  easily  reached  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  by  means  of 
three  great  trunk  lines  of  railway — the  Lake  Shore  and 
Michigan  Southern,  the  Chicago  and  Lake  Huron,  and 
the  great  Western  and  Michigan  Central;  the  first  two 
passing  within  a  mile  of  the  College  grounds,  and  the 
fast  connecting  at  Niles  with  the  railway  between  that 
city  and  South  Bend. 

The  College  buildings  are  massive  and  commodious, 
and  capable  of  giving  accommodation  to, five  hundred 
luj'ident  students. 

The  University  affords  every  facility  for  acquiring 
a  thorough  knowledge  of 


CLASSICS, 

LAW, 

MATHEMATICS, 

MEDICINE, 

SCIENCE, 

MUSIC. 

To  such  as  wish  to  devote  themselves  to  Commercial 
pursuits,  Notre  Dame  gives  a  more  thorough  business 
training  than  can  be  obtained  in  any  purely  Commer- 
cial College.   • 

THE  COMMERCIAL  COURSE 

has  always  received  the  most  careful  attention  on  the 
part_  of  the  officers  and  Commercial  Faculty  of  the 
Institution. 

In  all  the  courses,  the  best  systems  of  teaching  are 
adopted,  and  the  best  authors  for  each  branch  selected. 

New  Students  will  be  received  at  any  time,  their 
term  beginning  with  date  of  entrance. 

Catalogues,  giving  full  particulars,  will  be  sent 
frefe,  on  application  to  the  President. 


The  IMlniixi  I>ei>artin.ent. 

This  is  a  separate  Department  in  the  Institution  at 
Notre  Dame,  fxDr  boys  under  13  years  of  age._ 

Thorough  and  comprehensive  instniction  in  the  pri- 
mary branches  is  imparted.  The  discipline  is  parental, 
and  suited  to  children  of  tender  years.  The  personal 
neatness  and  wardrobe  of  the  pupils  receive  special 
attention  froin  the  Sistei-s,  who  take  a  tender  and  faith- 
ful care  of  their  young  charges. 

Board  and  Tuition— $125,  per  Session  of  Five  Months. 

Drawing,  Vocal  Music,  Violin,  and  Piano,  free  in 
this  Department. 

For  further  particulars,  or  Catalogue,  address 

Rev.  T.  E.  WALSH,  C.  S.  C, 

Notre  Dame  P.  0.,  Indiana. 


A  New  Book,  l^  Kathleen  O'Meara,  Author 
of  "Life  of  Frederic  Ozanam,"  "Bells  of  the 
Sanctuary,"  "  Iza's  Story,"  etc. 

HENRI  PERREYVE 

AND 

His  Counsels  to  the  Sick. 


London:  0.  Keegan  Paul  &  (,'o.,  Publishers.     1881 


Price  (post  free), 


$1  00 


Copies  of  this  book  may  be  had  by  applying 

to  the 

OFFICE  OF  THE  "AVE  MARIA," 
Notre  Dame,  Indiana. 

Crowned  With  Stars, 

An  Exquisite  Volume  of  Poems  in  Honor  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin Mary,  Queen  of  Heaven, 

BY 

Eleanor  C.  Donnelly. 

Published  to  Aid  In  Placing  on  the  Dome  of  the  New 
University  of  Notre  Dame,  Indiana,  a  Colossal 
Statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgn  Mary, 
Crowned  with  Twelve  Stars. 

gilt,   $1.25;  plain,  $1.00 

STUDENTS'  OFFICE, 

Notre  Damk,  Indiana. 


Price, 

Address 


L.  S.  &  M^.  Railway. 

On  and  after  Sunday,  Nov.  7,  1881,  trains  vfill  leave 
South  Bend  as  follows : 

CtOINCt  EAST: 

2.32  a.m.,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Express,  over  Main 
Line.  Arrives  at  Toledo,  9.50  a.m.;  Cleveland,  2.35 
p.m. ;  Buffalo,  8.05  p.m.  .  .  m  ,  j 

11.2:^  a.m.  Mail  over  Main  Line,  arrives  at  Toledo 
5.35  p.m.;  Cleveland,  10.10  p.m.;  Buffalo,  4  a.m. 

9.27  p.m.,  Atlantic  Express,  over  Air  Line.  Arnves 
at  Toledo,  2.45  a.m.;  Cleveland,  7.05  a.m.;  Buffalo, 
1.10  p.m. 

12.38  p.m..  Special  New  York  Express,  over  Air 
Line;  arrives  at  Toledo,  5.40  p.m.;  Cleveland,  10.10 
p.m.;  Buffalo,  4  a.m.  .  „,  ,   ,     -.rv  ot 

6.35  p.m. ,  Limited  Express.    Arnves  at  Toledo,  10.35 
p.m.;  Cleveland,  1.45  am.;  Buffalo,  7.25a.m. 
GOING  WEST  : 

2.32  a.m.,  Toledo  Express.  Arrives  at  Laporte,  3.25 
a.m.;  Chicago,  6.10  a.m.  _  .^ 

4.48  a.m.  Pacific  Express.  Amves  at  Laporte,  o.4-^ 
am. :  Chicago,  8.20  a.m.  .  l    q  aa 

7.40  a.m. ,  Accommodation.  Amves  a,t  Laporte,  c.44 
a.m.;  Chesterton,  9.40  a.m.;  Chicago,  11.30  a.m. 

1.17  p.m.,  Special  Michigan  Express.  Amves  at  La- 
porte, 2.15  p.m.;  Chesterton,  3.10  p.m.;  Chicago,  5. OU 

^*4'26p.m.  Special  Chicago  Express      Arrives  at  La- 
porte, 5.18,  Chesterton,  6.07  p.m.;  Chicago,  8  p.m. 
F.  C.  RAFF,  Ticket  Agt.,  South  Bend. 
.T.  W.  CARY,  Genl.Tkt.  Agt.,  Cleveland. 
J.  H.  PARSONS,  Sup.  W.  Div.,  Chicago. 

CHARLES  PAINE,  Genl.  Supt. 
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Sullivan  —  Ballad  of  the  Ute  and  the  Crafty  Cook 
(Poetry),  A.  J.  S.  —  Calendars  —  The  Church  and 
Science,  J.  A.  Z.— Eclipses — Evidences  of  the  Stabil- 
ity of  the  Church,  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Ryan— Fasting 
Day  s— A  Tribute  to  President  Garfield,  Rev.  T.  E. 
Walsh,  C.  S.  C— Holy  Days  of  Obligation— "  The 
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Kimball  Organs. 

It  has  become  necessary  for  us  to 
greatly  enlarge  our  manufacturing 
facilities,  and  it  is  probable  that 
during  the  coming  year  our  factory 
will  turn  out  over  (fne-twelfih  of  the 
entire  production  of 

Parlor  and  Cabinet  Organs 

on  the  American  Continent,  which 
demonstrates  beyond  a  doubt  the  su- 
periority of  the  Instruments  manu- 
factured by  us. 

We  are  sole  agents  for  the  W.  W. 
Kimball  Pianos,  Hallet&  Da- 
vis and  W.  P.  Emerson  Pianos. 

Address, 

W.  W.  KIMBALL, 

Chicago,    111. 
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General  Aareut, 
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Sonnets 

Ox  THE   Stations   of    the   Way    or   the 

CliOHS. 
UY   KDAIUND   CIt'   TilE   IIEAllT    OF   MAKY,    I'ASSIONIST. 


I. 

^jylS  I  have  sinn'd,  and  Thou  ait  dooiu'd  to  die  : 

*^  Thy  death  my  life  !  .  .  .  .  What  answer  shall 

I  make  ? 

liut  this  :  that  what  Thou  givest  I  will  take — 

Take  and  go  free  ?  .  .  .  .  What  life,  then,  Lord, 

have  I 
Apart  from  Thine  y  •  What  easeful  liberty, 
Thou  standing  here  a  captive  for  my  sake  ? 
If  erst  I  dreamt  of  such,  now,  wide  awake, 
1  find  my  only  freedom  not  to  fly. 

My  King,  let  me  die  with  Thee— die  to  all 
I  lived  for  once  without  Thee.    Let  me  taste 
Thy  chalice  with  St.  John,  Thy  Passion  share 
With  Magdalen.    For  Thou  hast  deigned  to  call 
My  fickle  soul  to  gird  her  loins  in  haste 
And  march  with  those  who  boldly,  sternly 
dare ! 

II. 
The  Cross  !  ....  A  slave's  death  for  the  King  of 
kings  !  .  .  .  . 
Ay,  but  that  King  has  made  Himself  a  slave  :  * 
Thy  slave,  my  soul — whom  He  has  stoopt  to  save 
From  feller  servitude  than  clanks  and  clings 
In  convict  chains,  or  tyrannously  wrings 
The  exile's  heart  by  some  Siberian  grave  : 
A  bondage  where  the  joys  thou  needs  must 
crave 
Had  been  as  far  from  hope  as  angel  wings  ! 

Slave  of  thy  love.  He  takes  the  Cross  :  and  see 
How  tenderly  He  clasps  it — like  a  spouse  ! 

*  Phil.,  ii,  7.     "  Slave  "  is  the  accurate  rendering  of 
the  word  in  both  the  Greek  text  and  the  Latin. 


Then  wilt  not  thou,  in  turn,  accept,  embrace. 
Here  at  His  side,  the  cross  He  wills  for  thee  ? 
No  grievous  yoke,  but  one  His  love  allows — 
Proof  of  forgiving,  pledge  of  crowning,  grace  ! 

III. 

So  weak,  my  King  !    Almighty,  yet  so.  weak  ! 
Then  is  it  that  our  sins  so  heavily  lay  • 
On  One  Who  might  have  smiled  them  all  away 
And  left  His  justice  not  a  claim  to  wreak  ? 
Nor  rather  that,  by  this  surpassing  freak 
Of  charity.  Thy  tender  Heart  would  stay 
Oitr  fainting  souls  and  tottering  steps,  and  say 
(As  Thy  Apostle  learnt  of  Thee  to  speak)  :  * 
"  Is  any  weak,  I  not  ?    Shall  any  take 
Their  cross  to  follow  Me,  and  fall  at  the  start. 
Nor  be  in  this  like  Me  ?  .  .  .  .  Then,  fear  not 
blame. 
Ke  but  content  to  suffer  for  My  sake 
Each  seeming  failure— till  thou  win  thy  part 
In  that  rich  glory  which   has   crown'd  My 
shame. 


The  Way  of  the  Cross. 

SHE  Way  of  the  Cross  means  literally,  the 
road  our  Divine  Saviour  took  from  the 
judgment-hall  of  Pilate  to  Calvary.  Our 
Lord  was  compelled  by  excessive  pain  to  make 
several  halts  on  the  way  ;  and  the  particular 
spots  or  Stations  where  He  stopped  are  usually 
represented  by  pictures  placed  round  the  walls 
of  the  church.  There  are  fourteen  Stations, 
counting  the  two  last,  made  when  our  Lord 
was  taken  down  from  the  Cross  and  laid  in  the 
sepulchre.  A  very  ancient  tradition  tells  us 
that  after  the  ascension  of  her  Divine  Son 
the  Blessed  Virgin  retraced  each  one  of  the 
places  of  that  dolorous  way  hallowed  by  His 


*  II  Cor.  xi, 
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Aye  Maria, 


footsteps.  This  pious  belief  has  moreover  been 
confirmed  by  our  Lady's  revelation  of  the  fact 
to  St.  Bridget ;  and  St.  Andrew  of  Crete  tells 
us  "  that  all  through  the  remaining  years  of 
her  life  she  continually  visited  those  places 
where  her  Son  had  spoken  or  had  given  us 
some  particular  proof  of  His  love."  The 
Venerable  Bede  likewise  says  that  she  bathed 
them  with  her  tears,  and  kissed  them  with  her 
virginal  lips.  From  the  earliest  ages  of  the 
Church  the  faithful  have  been  inspired  with  a 
desire  to  imitate  the  example  of  our  Lady  of 
Dolors.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Holy  Land 
itself  rank  first.  They  so  spread  the  devotion 
that  in  the  following  centuries  pilgrims  came 
from  the  remotest  parts  to  venerate  the  places 
consecrated  by  the  Most  Precious  Blood  of  the 
Grod-Man.  In  order  to  promote  this  devotion, 
and  to  excite  the  faithful  to  make  this  pilgrim- 
age, the  Sovereign  Pontiffs  have  attached  to  it 
at  different  times  numerous  and  great  Indul- 
gences. 

After  the  Crusades,  about  the  fourteenth 
century,  when  the  Holy  Places  again  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens,  it  became  very 
difficult  to  visit  these  places  ;  and  it  was  in 
order  to  compensate  for  this  great  privation 
that  some  of  the  faithful  erected  pictures  rep- 
resenting the  Way  of  the  Cross  ;  and  to  these 
figurative  Stations  they  gave  the  name  of  Sta- 
tions of  Calvary.  The  Franciscan  Fathers  of 
the  Observance,  who  then,  as  now,  were 
charged  with  the  care  of  the  Holy  Places,  were 
the  first  to  promote  this  devotion  in  the  West. 
Moreover  the  Indulgences  attached  to  this 
holy  exercise  could  be  gained  only  in  their 
cliurches  and  in  the  places  under  their  im- 
mediate jurisdiction,  and  only  by  the  members 
of  the  Three  Orders  and  those  affiliated  to  them. 
But  in  the  year  1226,  Benedict  XIII,  in  his 
Brief  Inter  i)lurima,  dated  March  3d,  extended 
this  privilege  to  all  the  faithful  who  made 
tlie  Way  of  the  (Jross  in  Franciscan  churches. 
In  1771,  (ylement  XII,  in  his  Brief  Exponi 
nobis,  dated  January  16th,  further  authorized 
its  erection  in  churches  and  oratories  and 
monasteries  not  belonging  to  the  Franciscans, 
provided  it  were  done  by  them  ;  in  fact  the 
privilege  was  then  so  exclusively  Franciscan 
that  erections  by  anj^  other  priest,  either  secu- 
lar or  regular,  would  have  been  null.  At 
the  present  day  the  Holy  See  frequently  grants 
the  faculty  of  erecting  the  Way  of  the  Cross 
to  Bishops,  and  even  to  ordinary  priests, 


St.  Leonard  of  Port  Maurice  was  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  promoters  of  this  holy  prac- 
tice. He  it  was  who  obtained  from  the  Holy 
See  the  declarations  which  set  aside  all  doubts 
relative  to  the  Indulgences  attached  to  it,  and 
so  paved  the  way  for  its  more  extensive  prop- 
agation. It  was  through  his  entreaty  that 
the  Popes  allowed  the  Franciscans  to  erect 
the  Stations  in  other  churches  besides  their 
own.  It  is  to  him  also  we  owe  the  decrees,  em- 
anating from  the  Sacred  Congregation,  which 
decide  all  that  concerns  the  erection  and  rules 
of  the  Way  of  the  Cross.  During  the  forty 
years  of  his  apostolic  ministry  he  strained 
every  nerve  to  spread  this  holy  and  salutary 
devotion  ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  personally 
made  six  hundred  erections.  It  was  this  holy 
missionary  also  who,  with  the  approval  of 
Benedict  XIY,  conceived  and  realized  the  plan 
of  erecting  the  Stations  around  the  Coliseum 
in  Rome.  A  few  quotations  from  his  letters 
reveal  his  faith  in  the  efficaciousness  of  this 
devotion.  "Let  us,"  he  says,  "prostrate  at 
the  feet  of  our  venerable  and  honored  prelates, 
priests,  rectors,  and  ministers  of  God,  make 
known  to  them  that  the  most  efficacious 
remedy  against  the  chief  evils  of  the  day  is  in 
their  hands  ;  that  they  may  employ  every 
means  to  introduce  into  each  parish  the  Way 
of  the  Cross.  .  .  .  Oh,  wKat  wondrous  poster 
of  effecting  good  this  holy  exercise  has  !  .  .  .  I 
speak  from  experience  ;  for  I  have  repeatedly 
observed  that  in  those  places  where  it  has  been 
practised  the  change  in  people's  lives  has  been 
at  once  remarkable  and  decided.  .  .  ." 

He  then  goes  on  to  address  his  brethren  in 
religion,  and  says :  "  The  spreading  of  this 
devotion  is  your  prerogative.  You  are  called 
to  imprint  on  every  heart  the  memory  of  the 
Passion  of  our  Holy  Redeemer.  To  this  end, 
Divine  Providence  has  willed  that  the  custody 
of  the  places  consecrated  by  the  Blood  of  our 
Saviour  should  be  confided  to  us,  and  that  our 
Order  should  enjoy  in  a  particular  manner  the 
privilege  of  erecting  the  Way  of  the  Cross,  to 
which  are  attached  the  Indulgences  of  the 
Stations  of  the  Holy  Land." 

The  following  conditions  must  necessarily 
be  fulfilled  to  gain  the  Indulgences  attached  to 
the  Way  of  the  Cross  : 

1.  The  Stations  must  be  erected  by  the 
Franciscans  of  the  Observance,  or  at  least  by 
a  priest,  either  secular  or  regular,  expressly 
authorized  to  do  so  l)y  the  Pope  or  by  the 
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General  of  the  Observance.  Sometimes  Bishops 
have  special  faculties  to  delegate  a  priest  tm 
erect  the  Stations. 

2.  The  state  of  grace  is  required,  but  not 
Confession  or  Communion.  This  should  not, 
however,  deter  any  one  v^^ho  may  be  in  mortal 
sin  from  making  the  Stations,  because  nothing 
can  be  more  conducive  to  his  sincere  repent- 
ance than  this  exercise. 

3.  In  the  decrees  of  the  Sacred  Congrega- 
tion, dated  January  22d,  1858,  it  is  prescribed 
ilo  pass  from  Station  to  Station  without  notable 
interruption ;  but  if  through  infirmity  or  the 
crowded  state  of  the  church  this  is  rendered 
very  difficult,  the  Indulgence  may  be  gained 
by  the  faithful  remaining  in  their  places,  but 
turning  towards  each  Station  as  the'  priest 
passes  along. 

4.  At  each  Station  every  one  ought  to  medi- 
tate, according  to  his  ability,  on  the  point  of 

I         our  Lord's  sufferings  it  represents.     This  medi- 
)  tation  is  the  soul,  as  it  were,  of  this  holy  exer- 

cise. No  vocal  prayers  whatever  are  neces- 
sary, though  it  is  advisable  to  use  as  a  help 
those  found  in  prayer-books.  In  the  Notices 
published  by  order  of  Clement  XII,  and  after- 
wards renewed  and  completed  by  Benedict 
XIV,  we  read  the  following  :  "  It  is  not  neces- 
sary, as  some  have  wrongly  imagined,  to  recite 
before  each  Station  six  Paters  and  Aves ;  it 
suffices  to  meditate,  and  that  briefly,  on  the 
Passion  of  our  Lord,  which  is  the  point  en- 
joined to  gain  the  Indulgences.  With  re- 
gard to  persons  of  lesser  capacity,  a  passing 
reflection,  according  to  their  ability,  will  suf- 
fice. Nevertheless,  the  faithful  are  exhorted  to 
recite  before  each  Station  a  Pater  and  an  Ave, 
with  an  Act  of  Contrition." 

The  Sovereign  Pontiffs,  desirous  of  spreading 
the  great  privileges  of  the  Stations,  have  made 
a  concession  in  favor  of  those  who  are  physi- 
cally or  morally  incapable  of  visiting  a  church 
where  the  Stations  are  erected,  and  allow 
them  to  gain  the  Indulgences  of  the  Way  of 
the  Cross  before  a  crucifix  specially  blessed  for 
this  purpose.  This  favor  was  granted  by 
Clement  XIV  at  the  request  of  the  religious 
of  the  Observance.  The  original  decree,  given 
January  26th,  1773,  is  preserved  in  Rome  in 
their  Convent  of  St.  Bonaventure.  The  con- 
ilitions  are  as  follows  : 

1.  The  Indulgences  can  only  be  attached  to 
a  crucifix,  strictly  so  called,  i.  e.,  a  cross  bear- 
ing an  image  of  (jhrist.     1 1  must  be  of  brass,  or 


some  other  material  not  easily  broken  (Decree 
of  Sacred  Congregation,  confirmed  by  Pius  IX, 
August  8th,  1859).  The  exact  dimensions  of 
the  crucifix  have  not  been  defined,  but  the  Holy 
See  has  often  refused  to  bless  those  less  than 
an  inch  long,  judging  them  to  be  too  small. 

2.  The  crucifix  must  be  blessed  by  the  Gen- 
eral of  the  Observance,  or.  a  Provincial  or 
Guardian  of  the  Order.  The  Pope  and  the 
General  sometimes  give  special  faculties  to 
other  priests,  secular  and  regular. 

3.  The  crucifix  must  be  held  in  the  hand 
whilst  the  person  recites  with  a  contrite  heart 
20  Paters,  Aves,  and  Glorias :  14  for  the  Sta- 
tions, 5  in  honor  of  the  Sacred  Wounds,  and 
1  for  his  Holiness's  intentions.  These  prayers 
are  necessary  to  gain  the  Indulgences,  excep 
for  the  sick,  who  cannot  say  them,  or  those  for 
ivhom  it  is  very  difficult.  To  these  the  Pope, 
through  the  General  of  the  -Observance,  has 
granted  the  Indulgences  for  saying  before  their 
blessed  crucifix  three  times  an  Act  of  Contri- 
tion, and  three  times  the  verse,  Te  ergo  qucesu- 
mtis  tuisfamulis  subveni,  quospretioso  sanguine 
redemisti,—'''' Help  Thy  servants,  we  beseech 
Thee,  whom  Thou  has  redeemed  with  Thy 
Precious  Blood." 

The  privilege  of  the  Indulgehced  crucifix  is 
personal,  and  consequently  if  the  crucifix  be 
given  to  another  person  the  Indulgence  can- 
not be  transferred.  The  Indulgences  granted 
to  those  who  make  the  Way  of  the  Cross  or 
use  the  privileged  crucifix  are  the  same  as 
those  granted  to  persons  visiting  the  Holy 
Places.  They  are  very  numerous ;  but  the 
Sovereign  Pontiffs  have  forbidden  any  one  to 
attempt  to  enumerate  them. 


Sciences  have  two  ends  which  meet :  the 
first  is  the  pure  natural  ignorance  in  which  all 
men  are  born  ;  the  other  is  that  to  which  great 
minds  come,  who,  having  mastered  all  that 
men  can  know,  realize  that  they  know  noth- 
ing, and  who  find  themselves  in  that  same  ig- 
norance from  which  they  started  out.  But 
theirs  is  a  learned  ignorance  which  knows 
itself. — Pascal. 

Little,  indeed,  does  he  know  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  imagines  that  be- 
cause it  is  in  heaven  and  insensible  of  sorrow, 
it  is  thereibre  indifferent  to  what  passes  on 
earth,  and  is  beyond  the  reach  of  insult  or  of 
reparat  ion . — Dahja  h  ns. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


THE    NIGHT    OF    THE    STORM. 

(Continued.) 

Imagine,  then,  a  large  Alpine  farmhouse, 
on  the  side  wall  of  which — as  I  approached  it 
—hung  an  enormous  crucifix.  The  roof  in 
front  projected  at  least  eight  feet  over  the  road, 
and  formed  a  capital  awning  against  the  sun's 
rays,  or,  as  we  then  found  it,  against  the 
drenching  rain.  Under  this  awning  a  double 
staircase  of  stone  led  to  the  principal  floor  of 
the  house.  As  far  as  I  could  make  out,  the 
lower  part  was  devoted  to  storehouses  for  hay 
and  provender  of  all  kinds,  and  stabling  for 
horses. 

The  house  was  built  against  the  mountain's 
side,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  left-hand  com- 
partment, after  the  stairs  were  ascended,  was 
given  up  to  the  cows.  At  all  events,  the 
strangers'  apartments  were  all  on  the  right. 
They  were  approached  by  a  long,  low  hall, 
where  refreshment  was  spread  for  the  retainers, 
and  which  was  separated  from  the  smaller  dais 
or  raised  part,  which  was  set  apart  for  guests 
of  a  higher  quality,  by  a  light  wooden  screen 
with  a  door  in  the  centre.  I  might  almost 
compare  the  arrangement  to  the  separation  of 
the  chancel  from  the  nave  in  some  old-fash- 
ioned, unresorted,  village  church. 

A  few  words  from  my  attendant,  and  the 
whisper  of  Count  Z.'s  name,  immediately  se- 
cured the  obsequious  and  somewhat  officious 
services  of  the  landlord.  A  tough  fowl,  eggs, 
bacon,  and  sour-kraut,  were  soon  at  my  dis- 
posal, and  a  bottle  of  Rhine  wine  of  not  very 
inferior  quality.  It  was  a  very  peculiar  room, 
or  rather  segment  of  the  hall — the  low  win- 
dow on  two  sides,  a  ladder  leading  up  to  my 
sleeping-chamber  on  the  third  side,  and  the 
hall  on  the  other.  To  this  latter  my  host 
ultimately  retired,  and  joining  the  party  more 
congenial  to  his  tastes,  added  his  own  harsh 
voice  to  the  unflagging  conversation  which 
arose,  and  with  which,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
general  hubbub,  I  could  myself  easily  have 
taken  part.  On  looking  through  the  open 
part  of  the  screen,  I  could  see  that  the  num- 
bers had  increased.  The  laborers  on  the 
farm  were  at  the  lowest  end,  and  one  or  two 
travellers  besides  had  been  driven  in  for  shelter, 
against  the  storm,  which  now  had  increased 


alarmingly.  Nearest  to  me  on  the  long  bench 
I  again  detected  my  hete-noire  Ulric  taking 
his  full  share  of  the  talk,  and  evidently  lis- 
tened to  with  respect,  and  not  least  so  by  the 
master  of  the  inn. 

A  terrific  crash  of  thunder  now  shook  the 
house,  following  a  vivid  blaze  of  lightning, 
which  lighted  up  the  hall  more  than  the  dis- 
mal candles  which  had  been  set  there  for  the 
purpose.  This  flash  showed  me  clearly  every 
individual  of  the  party, — a  strange  but  pic- 
turesque grouping,  and  one  which  caused  me 
to  ask  myself,  somewhat  pertinently,  how,  and 
why  I  came  to  be  a  fellow-guest  in  such   a 


company  ?  Indeed  there  was  something  rather 
sad  and  ludicrous  in  my  privilege  of  sitting 
apart  from  the  rest,  whilst  the  fumes  of  the  beer 
and  the  smoke  of  the  tobacco  affected  equally 
my  side  of  the  room,  and  whilst  I  could  ill 
distinguish  the  subjects  of  their  talk. 

It  was,  however,  soon  evident  that  the 
storm  was  considered  serious.  The  voices  be- 
came more  hushed,  though  one  or  two  expres- 
sions as  to  the  uncanny  character  of  the  night 
found  their  way  to  my  ears  ;  and  at  last  the 
host  thought  it  wise  to  interfere.  It  was  ill 
separating,  he  said,  in  such  a  tumult  of  the 
elements  (perhaps  in  this  he  may  have  had 
some  object  in  keeping  up  the  sale  of  his^ 
liquor),  and  he  had  known  the  effect  on  the 
spirits  of  as  bad  a  night  charmed  by  a  good 
tale.  And  who  could-  tell  a  better  one,  when 
he  chose,  than  Ulric,  the  watchmaker  from 
Triberg  ?  On  this  there  was  a  buzz  of  general 
approval,  and  then  urgent  calls  upon  my  ad- 
versary— for  so  I  had  begun  to  reckon  him — 
for  a  story.  Half-flattered  by  the  request, 
half-reluctant  to  lay  down  his  pipe,  the- 
strange  man  announced  his  readiness  to  com- 
ply; and  when  silence  was  established,  he  be- 
gan in  a  clear  distinct  voice,  and  in  better  Ger- 
man than  I  expected.  He  might,  I  thought, 
have  learnt  it  by  heart  out  of  a  book,  but,  at 
any  rate,  I  could  not  forbear  listening.  I 
heard  easily,  and  my  attention  did  not  flag. 

Even  now  I  can  give  some  notion  of  the- 
tale,  which  found  its  way  shortly  afterwards 
into  some  of  the  annuals  which  were  the  fash- 
ion fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  but  of  course  with 
a  good  many  varieties  of  detail.  Ulric's  story 
ran  really  after  this  fashion  : — 

A  Scotch  nobleman  of  great  distinction  (I 
do  not  venture  to  give  the  real  name),  wlio- 
lived  in  the  middle  of  the  last  centur}^  had  a. 
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favorite  deer-hound,  a  perfect  animal  of  its 
kind,  but  for  one  defect — it  was  a  sheep-killer^ 
and  its  propensity  to  destroy  that  harmless 
and  useful  creature  was  so  rooted  in  its  very 
nature,  that  when  the  opportunity  occurred, 
no  remonstrance  was  of  any  avail.  Accusa- 
tions are  never  wanting  against  a  favorite, 
and  least  of  all  when  they  are  well  founded. 
But  then  the  accused  one  had  a  compensating 
virtue — the  dog  adored  its  master.  And  the 
Duke  was  so  sensible  to  the  animal's  affection, 
that  they  were  rarely  separate.  Nevertheless, 
when  absence  from  home  and  unavoidable 
duties  did  cause  them  to  go  in  different  direc- 
tions, the  old  offence  was  repeated,  and  the 
bitter  complaints  were  renewed.  At  length 
they  became  irresistible. 

The  steward  of  the  household  pointed  out  in 
such  strong  language  the  imprudence  of  keep- 
ing a  carnivorous  beast,  which,  however  tame 
in  the  company  of  its  master,  immediately  on 
leaving  it  changed  its  nature,  and  fell  like  a 
tiger  on  the  whole  flocks  of  sheep,  that  the 
Duke,  with  a  groan,  promised  that,  ui)on  the 
next  act  of  murder,  Bevis  should  himself  be 
put  to  death  ;  and  for  some  time  he  kept  a 
watchful  guard  over  his  favorite. 

But  on  some  unhappy  occasion  the  same 
temptation  recurred,  and  the  evidence  could 
not  be  gainsaid.  Bevis  was  the  culprit.  The 
Duke  hurried  off  to  a  distant  estate,  and  left 
orders  for  his  execution.  On  his  return,  how- 
ever, after  a  few  days,  his  valet  told  him  that 
he  had  heard  to  his  surprise  that  Bevis  was 
not  dead  ;  for  though  search  was  made  in  all 
directions  for  the  murderer,  as  soon  as  the 
stern  edict  had  gone  forth  he  could  nowhere 
be  found.  The  master's  curiosity  was  aroused, 
and  the  search  was  renewed  still  more  keenly, 
but  all  to  ]io  purpose, — there  was  no  trace  of 
the  condemned  criminal. 

Two  or  three  years  elapsed,  and  the  Duke, 
though  not  radically  ill,  was  much  recom- 
mended by  his  physicians  to  (ravel  on  the 
Continent — a  far  more  entire  change  in  those 
days  than  in  ours.  Such  tours  were  not 
lightly  undertaken  by  a  person  of  quality,  and 
the  Duke  travelled  to  France  and  to  Italy 
with  the  retinue  due  to  his  position.  He  was 
returning  home  through  Switzerland,  intend- 
ing to  visit  the  castled  Rhine  before  his  re- 
turn to  Scotland,  when,  excited  by  the  con- 
versation of  some  travellers  whom  he  met  at 
Schaffhau^cn,  he  determimd  to  vary  his  route, 


and  to  travel  on  horseback  through  at  least 
some  portion  of  the  Black  Forest. 

A  loud  clap  of  thunder  here  followed  a  blaze 
of  lightning  so  quickly,  that  the  story-teller 
and  his  audience  thought  it  more  prudent  to 
shift  their  seats  ;  but  with  undiminished  inter- 
est they  entreated  him  to  continue.  I  confess 
I  found  myself  standing  close  to  the  partition 
screen,  and  almost  glued  to  it,  in  my  eagerness 
not  to  miss  the  words  of  the  speaker,  whose 
peculiar  accents  seemed  to  harmonize  so  well 
with  the  weird  scene  and  his  strange  narra- 
tive. 

Ulric  continued.  The  Duke,  hearing  that 
the  accommodation  afforded  by  the  Forest  was 
of  the  roughest  kind,  determined  to  send  all  his 
other  servants  to  Strasburg  to  await  his  ar- 
rival, whilst  he  with  one  attendant  only  would 
perform  a  somewhat  adventurous  journey,  anSi. 
rejoin  them  before  long. 

Both  he  and  his  chosen  domestic  were  well: 
armed  and  well  mounted,  and  they  had  secured 
the  services  of  a  strong  able-bodied  guide,  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  the  Forest,  and  said  to- 
be  one  on  whom  they  might  rely, — the  more- 
so,  as  the  reward  offered  for  the  task  requiredi 
of  him  was  of  unusual  munificence. 

The  plan  was  arranged  duly  ;  and  the  noble- 
man and  his  two  companions  were  soon  plunged 
in  the  monotonous  maze  of  the  pine-forest. 
Without  question,  in  those  days  it  was  some- 
what of  a  wild  venture.     Certain  resting-place, 
however,  had  been  carefully  determined  for 
each  night's  halting-place,  and  at  the  end  of 
two  consecutive  days'  journey  the  travellers 
found  themselves  exactly  in  the  village  where 
they  expected  to  be.     But  on  the  afternoon  of 
the   third  day,  the  guide,  whose  dialect  was 
very  imperfectly  understood  by  the  two  others 
of  the  party,  contrived  to  explain  to  them  that 
his  horse  could  go  no  farther,  and  that  he  pro- 
posed to  stop  for  the  night  at  a  long-roofed 
tavern,  which  he  pointed  out  in  a  valley  below 
them.     For  some  hours  the  Duke  had  observed 
that   their  track  had   been  less  and  less  fre- 
quented, and  there  was  something  in  the  man's 
manner  which  made  him  think   the  present 
suggestion  suspicious,  so  he  endeavored  to  in- 
sist on  the  fulfilment  of  the  bargain,  that  he 

should  sleep  that  night  in  the  village  of  N 

But  the  guide  was  obstinate,  and  pointed  still 
to  the  house  in  the  oifing.  The  Duke  long 
refused  to  give  way,  and  pretended  to  ride  on 
without  him  :    but   his  attendant  ursred   the 
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utter  hopelessness  of  finding  the  road  without 
guide  or  map,  and  a  heavy  shower  of  rain 
coming  on  at  the  same  time  decided  the  point. 
They  made  for  the  inn  which  had  been  se- 
lected for  them,  and  found  on  their  nearer  ap- 
proach that,  though  it  had  the  look  of  having 
been  intended  for  something  better  than  an 
inn,  and  resembled  rather  a  large,  roomy, 
though  deserted  mansion,  it  had  a  sombre  and 
discouraging  appearance. 

On  arriving  at  the  entrance,  the  Duke  gave 
his  horse  to  the  servant,  bidding  him  to  take 
good  care  of  the  beast,  whilst  he  made  some 
inspection  of  their  own  apartments  ;  and  then 
Juirried  up  the  steps,  for  the  house  seemed 
constructed  very  much  on  the  plan  of  the  one 
which  we  were  now  occupying. 

Imagine  his  surprise  to  find  a  greeting  from 
his  long-lost  Bevis,  who  rushed  into  his  arms, 
and  displayed  every  token  of  affection  of  which 
his  canine  nature  is  capable.  The  Duke  was 
bewildered,  but  felt  that  at  least  he  had  an- 
other friend  on  his  side  in  the  event  of  one 
being  required ;  and  the  appearance  of  the 
landlord,  who  stood  grimly  watching  the 
recognition,  gave  at  once  the  impression  that 
the  aid  of  another  ally  might  really  prove 
very  welcome,  for  this  man  had  a  sinister 
and  ferocious  exi)ression  of  countenance,  and 
seemed 

"Quoted  and  signed  to  do  a  deed  of  shame." 
He  gave  the  new  guest  a  rough  greeting,  and 
told  him  he  must  be  content  with  such  fare 
as  he  could  get ;  but  that  his  best  room  up- 
stairs was  prepared  for  his  sleeping- chamber. 

The  viands  Avere  not  tempting,  so  the  Duke 
retired  early  to  his  resting-place  for  the  night. 
The  dog  never  left  him.  His  first  step  was  to 
call  for  his  servant,  a  trusty  Highland  man, 
and  explain  to  him  that  he  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  aspect  of  the  inn ;  and  he  was  the 
more  confirmed  in  his  suspicions  when  the 
man  replied  that  two  or  three  men  wh{»m  he 
had  seen  about  the  premises  looked  more  suited 
for  a  jail  than  an  honest  man's  dwelling-house. 
Upon  this  the  master  said  that  he  wished  him 
to  sleep  in  the  stable  with  the  horses,  which 
were  to  be  well  fed  and  cared  for,  and  he  must 
have  them  ready  to  start  within  four  liours  of 
the  present  time.  If  all  went  well,  he  would 
call  him — but  if  otherwise,  he  would  throw 
down  a  largish  stone  (he  had  procured  two)  so 
close  to  the  stabling,  that  he  would  not  fail 
to  hear  the  noise.     Then,  pointing  to  a  ladder, 


he  said  :  "  Place  the  ladder  against  this  win- 
dow, and  I  shall  be  ready  to  descend  at  once, 
and  to  ride  oif  without  delay.  This  door," 
the  Duke  added,  "has  a  good  bolt ;  and  with 
a  brace  of  pistols  and  old  Bevis,  I  shall  be  able 
to  guard  myself  against  any  three  ruffians." 
The  dog  looked  wistfully  both  at  the  man  and 
the  master,  as  if  approving  of  the  scheme. 
The  servant,  aghast,  stared  at  the  dog,  and 
said :  "  I  do  not  know  how  he  is  here  ;  it  is 
too  wonderful  for  me  :  but  he  is  sent  here  for 
some  good  end  ;  and  I  have  more  faith  in  him 
than  in  the  pistols.  I  do  not  mean  to  sleep 
much  to-night,  and  I  am  not  far  off."  And 
so  it  was  arranged. 

Strange  to  say,  the  landlord  seemed  to  make 
no  objection  to  the  plan  of  the  man  sleeping 
in  the  stable.  He  gave  him  a  heap  of  fresh 
fern-litter  for  his  bed,  and  allowed  the  key  to 
remain  with  him. 

The  Duke,  left  to  himself,  then  proceeded 
to  bar  his  door  with  the  large  iron  bolt,  and 
took  a  survey  of  his  own  couch.  It  was  a 
large  old-fashioned  bed  with  four  posts  sus- 
taining a  heavy  top,  and  draped  with  curtains 
of  faded  tapestry.  It  was  not  a  very  inviting 
retreat  for  a  summer  night,  but  then  a  wearied 
man  might  have  made  shift  with  a  worse  one  ; 
and  so,  without  much  more  ado,  he  prepared 
to  throw  himself  upon  it,  dispensing  with  the 
taking  off  his  clothes,  and  laying  his  pistols 
on  an  oaken  bench  by  his  side. 

He  met,  however,  with  an  opposition  from 
a  very  unexpected  quarter.  For  no  sooner 
did  his  hands  touch  the  bed  than  he  felt  his 
coat  seized  by  his  canine  companion,  and 
dragged  in  the  opposite  direction,  at  the  risk 
of  its  being  torn  from  his  body.  In  vain,  by 
rough  or  gentle  measures,  he  tried  to  induce 
the  animal  to  desist.  The  dog  clung  to  his 
clothes,  and  tugged  them  towards  the  window 
as  soon  as  he  drew  nigh  to  the  charmed  spot. 
A  low,  subdued  whine  accompanied  at  times 
these  efforts,  which  had  all  the  effect  of  a 
mysterious  whisper. 

The  traveller  was  aghast.  All  seemed  to 
harmonize  with  his  preconceived  apprehen- 
sions. At  length,  determined  on  snatching 
some  short  repose,  he  clutched  the  upper  cov- 
ering from  the  bed,  and  making  himself  as 
comfortable  as  he  could  in  a  corner  of  the 
room,  he  rested — for  it  could  hardly  be  said 
that  he  slept — with  Bevis  crouching  at  his  feet. 

In  about  two  liours  an  uneasy  agitation  of 
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his  even  more  watchful  comrade  aroused  him 
from  his  broken  slumberings,  and  he  becamifj 
aware  of  some  movement  in  the  direction  of 
the  bed.  He  had  before  drawn  the  curtains  of 
the  windows,  and  there  was  just  sufficient 
light  from  the  summ^^r  night  to  enable  him  to 
observe  a  little  of  what  was  going  on.  Horror  ! 
the  heavy  top  of  the  bedstead  was  descending 
very  slowly — very  silently — over  the  four  posts 
which  had  seemed  to  sustain  it.  The  four 
posts  were  left  standing  in  the  air  ;  and  finally, 
the  soft  mass  was  stayed  by  the  bed  itself,  on 
which  he  was  supposed  to  be  asleep,  and  where 
now  he  at  once  perceived  that  he  should  have 
found  a  grave  by  suffocation. 

Whether  or  not  the  whole  was  not  suspended 
on  a  trap-door,  and  was  to  vanish  altogether  into 
the  cellars  below,  and  where  his  corpse  could 
easily  have  been  disposed  of  after  the  bedstead 
had  been  drawn  up  to  its  original  position,  the 
Duke  was  too  agitated  to  investigate.  No 
time  was  to  be  lost,  if  escape  were  still  possible. 
He  secured  his  coat  and  pistols  in  a  few  sec- 
onds, opened  the  window  gently,  threw  the 
stone  just  outside  the  stable-door — the  pre- 
concerted signal,  which  was  immediately  re- 
cognized. In  a  few  minutes  the  ladder  was 
placed  against  the  window,  and  the  doomed 
nobleman  and  his  servant  had  mounted  their 
horses,  and  were  far  advanced  on  the  road 
which  they  had  left  behind  them  on  the  pre- 
ceding evening.  It  would  have  been  danger- 
ous to  have  interfered  with  them,  even  if  their 
flight  had  been  detected  as  they  set  out ;  and 
ITiric  said,  '^  They  never  knew — " 

But  here  broke  out  a  chorus  of  voices  of  the 
listeners— "But  the  dog!"  "ButBevis!"  '^The 
faithful  dog  ! "  Before  the  narrator  could  re- 
ply, both  he  and  his  auditors  were  awed  into 
silence  by  a  noise  which  vibrated  through  the 
whole  building,  and  which  again  followed  close 
upon  a  flash  of  lightning  that  not  only  filled 
the  apartment  we  occupied,  but  seemed  to  play 
about  the  knives  left  scattered  upon  the  table 
after  the  supper  had  been  consumed.  The 
storm  had  now  reached  its  climax,  and  I  have 
never  since  seemed  to  have  been  so  entirely  in 
the  midst  of  the  very  thunder-cloud  itself.  Si- 
multaneously with  the  clap  came  the  cracking, 
bursting,  rending  to  pieces  of  a  large  oak  which 
nearly  adjoined  the  building,  and  of  which  the 
fragments  seemed  scattered  everywhere,  so  that 
some  reached  the  house,  and  broke  several 
panes  of  glass.     One  might  have  fancied  that 


the  house  itself  had  been  struck,  and  was  ready 
to  fall  in  pieces.  And  then  the  rain  came  down 
like  a  river.  Wild  and  uncouth  was  the  sight 
to  me,  who  was  peering  through  the  wooden 
screen, — the  lighting  up  of  those  terrified 
countenances,  and  Ulricas  fantastic  figure,  look- 
ing scarcely  human,  as  he  veiled  his  face  with 
his  hand,  and  turned  away  from  the  glare. 

There  was  no  more  story-telling  that  night. 
Silent  and  scared,  each  man  as  best  he  could 
sought  out  the  resting-place  appointed  for  him. 

I  myself  hastened  to  climb  the  ladder  which 
conducted  to  my  bedroom — a  room  of  honor, 
no  doubt,  but  certainly  on  such  a  night  not  a 
very  comfortable  one ;  for  the  same  sort  of 
long,  low  window  as  in  the  room  below,  ran 
round  two  sides  of  this  one,  and  the  pretence 
of  a  curtain  could  not  conceal  repeated  gleams 
of  lightning,  which  seemed  to  surround  the 
building.  My  mind  was  occupied  with  the 
strange  tale  which  I  had  just  heard ;  and  I 
could  not  suppress  certain  uneasy  feelings 
about  my  own  position  and  surroundings.  But 
I  fortified  myself  in  the  security  afforded  by 
my  kinsmanship  to  Uncle  Ti. ;  and  so,  much 
tired,  soon  fell  asleep.  Still  I  dreamt,  if  I 
recollect  rightly,  about  a  vain  endeavor  to 
reach  my  mother's  sitting-room  at  home, 
which  I  was  continually  hindered  from  doing 
by  the  zeal  of  my  Newfoundland,  who  refused 
mysteriously  to  let  me  pass.  But  the  vision 
passed  into  other  phantasmagoria,  and  when 
I  awoke  in  the  morning  I  found  the  summer 
sun  had  already  overtopped  the  neighboring 
mountains  ;  and,  in  fact,  I  had  overslept  my- 
self two  hours. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

THE    FOREST    IN   THE   SUNSHINE. 

All  was  ready  for  our  departure,  as  soon  as 
I  had  broken  fast.  All  was  bright  and  glori- 
ous. •  The  sun  sparkled  in  myriads  of  tiny 
mirrors  of  rain-drops  ;  and  only  the  shattered 
oak,  shivered  into  wedges  of  splinters,  told 
outside  of  the  destructive  storm  of  the  night. 
There  was  no  pretext  for  any  delay.  The 
hangers-on  of  the  inn  were  curious  to  see  the 
English  gentleman  go  away — he  who,  in  some 
wonderful  way,  was  a-  relative  of  the  well- 
known  Count  Z.  My  grim  host— for  I  re- 
member he  too  was  singularly  ugly— stood 
grinning  and  bowing  ;  and,  after  holding  the 
stirrup  of  my  saddle,  insisted  on  shaking  hands 
with  me  :    half-amused  and  half-condescend- 
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ingly,  I  allowed  him  to  do  so.  Then  we  fairly 
started.  I  and  Fritz  led  the  way;  but  first  of 
all  I  cast  a  look  around  for  the  story-teller  of 
the  previous  night,  but  he  was  nowhere  to  be 
seen.  Fritz  seemed  to  guess  ray  thoughts, 
and  said : 

"  Ulric  has  gone  forward  three  hours  ago. 
He  knows  the  Forest  so  well,  that  he  will 
reach  home  long  before  we  can  reach  it :  yon- 
der, probably,  was  his  path  through  the  thick 
wood;  we  with  our  horses  must  keep  to  a 
broader  and  freer  track."  So  saying,  he  began 
to  descend  the  road,  which  led  on  in  the  direc- 
tion below  the  lake  ;  and  as  soon  as  we  neared 
the  stream  which  ran  down  the  hollow,  the 
road  as  usual  kept  pretty  close  to  it.  But  it 
was  so  full  from  the  rain  of  the  preceding 
night,  that  in  some  places  the  torrent  over- 
flowed it,  threatening  to  destroy  all  that  came 
in  opposition  to  it. 

We  were  travelling  in  a  westerly  direction, 
and  a  rude  sign-post  had  intimated  that  the 
road  ultimately  led  to  Donauschwingen.  I 
had  no  very  good  map  with  me,  only  a  pocket- 
compass  :  but  from  a  large  map,  which  I  had 
tried  to  study  when  I  was  at  Freiburg,  it  seemed 
to  me  all  along  that  our  route  wUs  a  circuitous 
one.  I  spoke  to  our  guide  on  the  subject,  who 
merely  said  that,  long  or  short,  it  was  the  road 
he  had  been  ordered  to  conduct  me  ;  but  he 
added,  "As  to  the  general  bearing,  you  are 
correct ;  but  you  will  not  long  have  cause  to 
complain,  for  yonder,  where  the  pine  was 
broken  by  last  night's  tempest,  we  make  an- 
other turn."  And  he  was  right ;  at  the  point 
indicated,  a  road  descended  obliquely  on  the 
left  from  the  side  of  the  mountain  up  which  at 
once  we  began  to  ascend,  and  I  then  found  that 
now  our  bearings  were  pretty  steadily  to  the 
north,  with  a  slight  inclination  to  the  west ; 
and  soon  we  were  in  the  very  depths  of  the  noble 
Forest,  which  hung  over  the  valley  we  had  left. 

I  was  amazed  at  the  timber,  so  unlike  any  I 
could  recall  in  England — so  straight,  so  ma- 
jestic, so  wild,  and  yet  with  an  appearance  of 
having  been  cared  for.  Sometimes  they  re- 
minded me  of  the  warriors  in  the  Prophet 
Joel's  army,  of  whom  it  was  said  :  "  The  men 
shall  march  every  one  on  his  way  ;  and  they 
shall  not  turn  aside  from  their  ranks.  No  one 
shall  press  upon  his  brother ;  they  shall  walk 
every  one  in  his  path."  * 

*  Joel  ii,  7,  8. 


But  this  does  not  affect  my  story.  On  I 
rode,  not  only  wdth  the  freshness  of  youth,  but 
with  the  power  of  enjoying  nature  aright,  into 
which  secret  my  father's  refined  judgment  had 
early  trained  and  initiated  me.  Engrossed  by 
the  quick  succession  of  pleasant  sights  and 
sounds,  I  made  but  few  notes  of  the  baitings, 
and  villages,  and  a  hundred  little  characteris- 
tics which,  on  a  drearier  journey,  I  might  have 
occupied  myself  in  making,  and  which,  I  dare- 
say, at  the  moment,  I  persuaded  myself  that  I 
was  never  likely  to  forget.  In  riper  years  1 
have  made  acquaintance  with  a  passage  in  the 
writings  of  Samuel  Johnson,  which,  on  care- 
ful perusal  lately,  I  think  were  well  worthy  of 
their  former  reputation,  and  I  have  been 
struck  with  the  truth  of  his  keen  observation 
on  the  forgetfulness  of  travellers.  After 
speaking  of  the  snares  of  imperfect  mensura- 
tion, he  said  : 

"  An  observer,  deeply  impressed  by  any  re- 
markable spectacle,  does  not  suppose  that  the 
traces  will  soon  vanish  from  his  mind,  and 
having  commonly  no  great  convenience  for 
writing,  defers  the  description  to  a  time  of 
more  leisure  and  better  accommodation.  He 
who  has  not  made  the  experiment,  or  who  is 
not  accustomed  to  require  rigorous  accuracy 
from  himself,  will  scarcely  believe  how  much 
a  few  hours  take  from  certainty  of  knowledge 
and  distinctness  of  imager}^:  how  the  succes- 
sion of  objects  will  be  broken,  how  separate 
parts  will  be  confused,  and  how  many  parti- 
cular features  and  discriminations  will  be 
compressed  and  conglobated  into  one  gross 
and  general  idea." 

During  my  tour  I  might,  owing  to  the  fre- 
quent use  of  a  note-book,  which  required  a 
pencil  rather  than  a  pen,  have  fancied  myself 
more  accurate  than  most  travellers.  But  alas  ! 
on  looking  back,  I  often  find  the  hiatus  valde 
deflendus,  and  miss  the  train  of  ideas  which 
could  have  been  supplied  by  a  single  line  of 
distinct  writing  upon  the  spot.  And  so  it  is, 
that  whilst  the  general  impression  of  the  first 
part  of  my  journey  on  that  day  seems  indeli- 
ble on  my  memory,  the  reader  is  spared  many 
details  of  the  subsequent  portion  of  it,  with 
w^hich  his  imagination  may  easily  dispense. 

In  due  time,  ho-wever,  but  late  in  the  after- 
noon, we  toiled  up  a  somewhat  tedious  ascent, 
and  found  ourselves  on  a  very  elevated  plateau, 
where  some  extensive  clearing  had  been  made. 
Here  aiirl  there  a  few  stunti'fl  pines  seemed  to 
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have  been  left  to  shelter  isolated  pieces  of 
granite  rock.  , 

My  attention  was  also  soon  arrested  by  an- 
other feature — a  small  but  rapidly  increasing 
stream,  of  dark  color,  but,  as  I  presently  dis- 
covered, of  a  depth  remarkable  when  com- 
pared with  the  width  of  the  water.  This 
stream  seemed  to  pursue  its  way  with  a  deter- 
mination and  a  fulness  which  became  quite  a 
fascination  ;  and  my  guide,  remarking  my  at- 
tention to  it,  uttered  the  words,  "The  Fall- 
bach  ! — the  journey  will  soon  be  over  ";  and 
he  pointed  his  finger  to  an  aperture,  which 
gave  an  entrance  into  a  mass  of  trees  which 
appeared  to  be  a  continuance  of  our  old  forest. 

As  we  passed  on,  the  stream  disappeared 
round  a  lump  of  rock,  and  we  did  not  catch 
sight  of  it  again  until  we  reached  the  wood, 
and  then,  for  the  first  time,  the  roar  of  the 
cataract  filled  my  ears,  and  I  found  that  the 
Fallbach,  now  3  large  body  of  water,  was 
tumbling  over  an  enormous  ledge  of  granite, 
and  taking  its  first  leap  into  a  valley  nearly 
500  feet  below  us. 

The  scene  was  perfectly  novel  to  me 
then,  and  I  do  not  consider  that  my  after- 
experience  can  conjure  up  any  combination 
of  rock  and  water  which,  in  its  own  way, 
outrivals  the  exquisite  beauty  of  this  fall, 
or  rather  of  this  succession  of  falls.  The 
narrowed  chasm  which  the  immense  weight 
of  the  water  seemed  to  have  worked  out 
for  itself,  was  overhung  with  pines  in  every 
variety  of  position — some  having  fallen  across 
or  along  the  stream,  and  by  their  attitude 
looking  as  if  they  were  to  serve  as  bridges  or 
sylvan  balustrades,  in  order  to  tempt  the  trav- 
eller to  a  nearer  inspection  of  this  wonder  of 
nature.  Beautiful  ferns  dressed  the  dark 
masses  of  rock.  Lovely  flowers  seemed  to  dare 
to  stand  in  the  strength  of  their  own  beauty, 
and  to  venture  almost  into  the  very  vortex 
of  the  water, — for  though  in  general  the 
sweep  of  the  torrent  was  the  characteristic  of 
the  fall,  yet  there  were  at  least  seven  distinct 
stages  where  that  character  was  interrupted, 
and  where  the  river,  after  some  precipitous  de- 
scent, seemed  to  pause  and  rest  in  basins  which 
its  force  had  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  before  it 
continued  its  more  hasty  plunge. 

A  very  steep  zigzag  road,  or  rather  path, 
worn  chiefly  by  the  steps  of  the  peasants,  who 
had  communication  with  the  town  ensconced 
below,  brought  us  to  new  turns  from  which 


we  could  detect  the  not  unwelcome  sight  to 
the  weary,  of  *  clustering  houses  in  the  dis- 
tance ;  and  with  careful  steps  our  little  caval- 
cade descended  in  the  same  direction. 
(to  be  continued.) 


Heart-Longings. 


BY  AGNES  MONROE. 


JF  the  treasures  of  city  and  country 
And  the  gems  of  earth  and  sea 
Were  mine,  they  could  fill — no,  never, 

This  awful  void  in  me. 
For  blossoms  and  flowers  would  wither, 

And  palaces  crumble  to  dust ; 
The  glare  of  the  jewels  weary  me, 
And  the  silver  and  gold  would  rust 

If  the  love  of  the  countless  thousands 

Of  hearts  which  this  world  contains 
Was  mine,  it  would  bring  me  nothing 

But  heartaches  and  bitter  pains, 
And  I,  at  this  shrine,  might  worship 

For  years,  in  one  single  day 
To  find  all  my  bright  hopes  vanished 

And  fallen  my  idol  to  clay. 

Take  the  shell  from  the  sea,  and  listen  ! 

Do  you  hear  it  moan  and  sigh  ? 
Pluck  the  flower  from  the  field  :  tho'  tended, 

'Twill  droop,  and  wither,  and  die. 
As  the  shell  belongs  to  the  ocean. 

And  each  little  flower  to  the  sod, 
So  the  soul  belongs  to  Heaven, 

And  the  heart  to  its  maker — God. 

So,  my  soul  may  be  filled  with  longings 

And  yearnings  for  things  to  be  ; 
But  God,  and  His  dear  love,  only, 

Can  fill  this  void  in  me. 
Yes,  safe  from  the  world  and  its  turmoil, 

I,  and  my  heart,  may  be, 
Forever,  and  ever,  in  Jesus, 

And  Jesus  forever  in  me. 


God,  liberal  and  magnificent  as  He  is  in  all 
else,  teaches  us,  by  the  wise  economy  of  His 
providence,  how  circumspect  we  ought  to  be  in 
the  use  of  our  time,  since  He  never  gives  us 
two  moments  together,  and  He  grants  the 
second  only  after  withdrawing  the  first  and 
whilst  retaining  in  His  hand  the  third,  of 
whose  possession  we  are  not  at  all  assured. — 
Fhteloii. 
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A  Leaf  from  the  Life  of  Father  Her- 
mann. 

The  following  edifying  incident  we  take 
from  the  life  of  the  Rev.  Father  Hermann 
(Cohen),  of  the  Order  of  Discalceated  Carmel- 
ites, lately  published  in  Paris.  Father  Her- 
mann, it  will  be  remembered,  was  a  celebrated 
pianist,  the  associate  of  Liszt,  and  a  bright  star 
in  the  salons  of  Paris.  His  conversion  to 
Catholicity  and  reappearance  in  the  gay  capi- 
tal in  the  garb  of  a  Carmelite  were  the  great- 
est sensations  of  the  hour.  Father  Hermann 
became  as  celebrated  for  his  missionary  labors 
iis  he  had  formerly  been  for  his  musical  ge- 
nius. His  death  occurred  only  a  few  years  ago. 
By  one  who  lived  in  the  same  convent  with 
him,  we  have  been  told  that  he  was  distin- 
guished among  his  religious  brethren  for  great 
fervor  and  humility.  He  seemed  to  have  for- 
gotten that  he  was  known  to  fame,  and  made 
himself  the  least  among  the  lowly. 

We  find  in  this  incident  evidences  of  that 
ardent  zeal  which  animated  Father  Hermann, 
his  filial  love  towards  his  mother,  and  the 
efficacy  of  prayer,  evjen  when  Heaven  seems 
not  to  grant  what  is  asked.  His  sorrow  that 
his  mother  should  die  an  unconverted  Jewess 
was  most  poignant,  but  let  us  see  how  our 
merciful  Lord,  whom  he  loved  so  tenderly, 
consoled  him. 

The  death  of  Madam  Cohen  took  place  on 
December  13th,  1855.  Father  Augustine- 
such  was  his  name  in  religion — was  at  the 
time  preaching  the  Advent  sermons  at  Lyons, 
and  he  announces  to  his  friend  of  Cuers  (to 
whom  many  of  his  letters  are  addressed)  the 
sad  news  as  follows  : 

"God  has  just  inflicted  a  terrible  blow  on 
my  heart.  My  poor  mother  is  dead,  .  .  .  and 
I  am  in  uncertainty.  Nevertheless,  so  many 
prayers  have  been  oifered  up  for  her,  that  we 
must  hope  that  something  special  occurred 
between  her  soul  and  God,  of  which  we  know 
nothing.  I  have  been  ordered  to  Paris  to  con- 
sole my  family.  .  .  ." 

The  sorrow  of  the  son  was  great ;  but  his 
hope  in  the  infinite  goodness  of  God  sup- 
ported him.  He  was  to  preach  on  the  even- 
ing when  this  crushing  news  reached  him. 
Many  in  his  place  would  have  been  totally 
unfit  for  the  duty  ;  but  he,  after  weepin;?  and 
praying  mucli,  iiscendwl  the  \>i\]\nt  as  umui!.  j 


He  preached  on  death ;  and,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  all  that  heard  him,  it  was  in 
words  that  sank  into  the  lowest  depths  of  the 
hearts  of  his  audience,  exciting  salutary  and 
durable  emotions.  And  when,  towards  the 
end  of  his  discourse,  he  breathed  his  own  sor- 
row into  the  souls  of  his  audience,  his  words 
found  in  every  heart  a  sympathetic  echo. 

Not  long  afterwards  he  confided  to  the  holy 
Cure  of  Ars  his  anxiety  about  his  mother's- 
death, — departing  this  life  without  the  grace 
of  Baptism.  "  Hope,"  said  the  man  of  God  to 
him  ;  "hope.  You  will  one  day,  on  the. Fes- 
tival of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  receive  a 
letter  which  will  be  very  consoling  to  you." 

These  words  were  nearly  forgotten,  when^ 
on  December  8th,  1861,  six  years  after  his- 
mother's  death,  the  following  letter  was  handed 
to  Father  Augustine  *  by  a  priest  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Jesus.  The  writer  of  the  letter  died 
in  the  odor  of  sanctity.  She  k  well  known  in 
France  as  the  author  of  several  works  on  the 
Blessed  Eucharist  breathing  sentiments  of  the 
most  exalted  and  purest  piety.  Her  letter  was 
follows : 

"On  the  18th  of  October,  after  Holy  Communion,  1 
found  myself  in  one  of  those  moments  of  intimate 
union  with  our  Lord  wherein  He  ?o  sweetly  makes  me 
feel  His  presence  in  the  Sacrament  of  His  Love,  that  it 
seems  to  me  as  if  faith  were  no  longer  necessary  in 
order  to  believe  in  it.  After  some  moments  He  made 
His  voice  audible  to  me,  and  was  pleased  to  give  me 
some  explanations  relative  to  a  conversation  that  I  had 
had  the  previous  evening.  I  remembered  then  that^ 
in  this  conversation,  one  of  my  friends  had  expressed 
to  me  her  astonishment  that  our  Lord,  who  promised 
everything  to  prayer,  had  nevertheless  remained  deaf 
to  those  of  Father  Hermann,  so  often  offered  up  for 
the  conversion  of  his  mother ;  her  surprise  amounted 
almost  to  discontent,  and  I  had  found  some  difficulty 
in  making  her  understand  that  we  must  adore  the 
justice  of  God  and  not  seek  to  penetrate  His  secrets. 
I  had  the  boldness  to  ask  our  Lord  how  it  was  that  He, 
who  is  Goodness  itself,  could  have  resisted  the  prayers 
of  Father  Hermann,  and  not  grant  the  conversion  of 
his  mother.     This  was  His  answer  : 

**  'Why  will always  seek  to  sound  the  secrets 

of  My  justice,  and  try  to  penetrate  into  mystei-ies  that 
she  cannot  understand  ?  Tell  her  that  I  owe  My  grace 
to  no  one,  that  1  give  it  to  whomsoever  1  please,  and 
that  in  acting  thus  1  do  not  cease  to  be  just,  and  Jus- 
tice itself.  But  let  her  know  also  that,  sooner  than 
fail  in  the  promises  that  1  have  made  to  prayer,  1  would 
overthrow  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  that  every 
prayer  that  has  My  glory  and  the  salvation  of  souls  for 
its  object  is  always  heard,  when  it  has  the  necessary 
qualities. ' 


*  B'.s  name  in  Religion  was  FaQur  Au4;u!^tine  Mtiry 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 
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"He  also  said  :  'And  to  prove  this  truth  to  you,  I 
will  let  you  know  what  took  place  at  the  moment  of 
the  death  of  Father  Augustine's  mother.'  My  Jesus 
then  enlightened  me  by  a  ray  of  His  divine  light,  and 
made  me  know,  or  rather  made  me  see  in  it  what  I 
will  try  to  relate. 

' '  At  the  moment  when  the  mother  of  Father  Her- 
mann was  on  the  point  of  breathing  her  last,  when  she 
seemed  deprived  of  consciousness,  and  life  was  almost 
gone,  Mary,  our  good  Mother,  presented  herself  before 
her  Divine  Son,  and  prostrating  herself  at  His  feet, 
said  to  Him  :  '  Grace,  mercy,  0  my  Son  !  for  this  soul 
that  is  about  to  perish.  Another  moment  and  it  will 
be  lost,  lost  for  all  eternity  !  Do,  I  conjure  Thee,  for 
the  mother  of  Father  Hermann  what  Thou  wouldst  wish 
him  to  do  for  Thy  Mother,  were  she  in  her  place  and 
wert  Thou  in  his.  The  soul  of  his  mother  is  what  is 
dearest  to  him  ;  a  thousand  times  he  has  consecrated 
it  to  me  ;  he  has  confided  it  to  the  tenderness,  to  the 
solicitude  of  my  heart.  Can  I  allow  it  to  perish  '? 
This  soul  is  mine  ;  I  want  it,  I  claim  it  as  a  heritage, 
as  the  price  of  Thy  Blood,  and  of  my  sorrows  at  the  foot 
of  Thy  Cross.' 

"  Hardly  had  the  divine  suppliant  ceased  to  speak, 
when  a  grace,  strong,  mighty,  escaped  from  the  source 
of  all  graces,  the  Adorable  Heart  of  our  Jesus,  and  fell 
utx)n  the  soul  of  that  poor  dying  Jewess  and  tiiumphed 
instantly  over  its  obstinacy.  This  soul  immediately 
turned  with  loving  confidence  towards  Hini  whose  mercy 
pursued  her  even  in  the  arms  of  death,  and  she  said  : 
'  0  Jesus,  God  of  the  Christians,  God  whom  my  son, 
adores,  I  beheve,  I  hope  in  Thee,  have  mercy  on  me  ! ' 

"  In  this  cry  which  was  heard  by  God  alone  and 
which  came  from  the  lowest  depths  of  the  heart  of  the 
dying  woman,  there  were  included  sincere  regret  for 
lier  obstinacy  and  her  sins,  the  desire  of  Baptism,  the 
explicit  wish  to  receive  it  and  to  live  according  to  the 
rules  and  precepts  of  our  holy  religion  if  she  could  re- 
turn to  hfe.  This  outburst  of  faith  and  hope  in  Jesus 
was  the  last  sentiment  of  this  soul  ;  as  she  was  utter- 
ing it  before  the  throne  of  Divine  Mercy,  the  feeble 
threads  that  still  held  her  in  her  earthly  tenement  were 
broken,  and  she  threw  herself  at  the  feet  of  Him  who 
had  been  her  Saviour  before  being  her  Judge. 

"After  having  shown  me  all  these  things,  our  Lord 
added  :  *  Make  this  known  to  Father  Augustine  ;  it  is 
a  consolation  that  I  wish  to  grant  to  his  long  sufferings, 
in  order  that  he  may  everywhere  bless  and  cause  to  be 
blessed  the  goodness  of  My  Mother's  heart  and  her 
power  over  Mine.' 

"An  entire  stranger  to  the  Rev.  Father  Hermann, 
the  poor  sick  woman  that  has  just  penned  these  lines 
is  happy  to  think  that  they  will,  perhaps,  bring  a  little 
consolation  and  balm  to  the  ever-bleeding  wound  of 
his  heart— the  heart  of  a  son  and  a  priest.  She  pre- 
sumes to  ask  of  him  the  alms  of  his  fervent  prayers, 
and  she  hopes  that  he  will  not  refuse  them  to  one  who, 
although  unknown  to  him,  is  united  to  him  by  the 
sacred  bonds  of  the  same  faith  and  the  same  hopes.  ..." 

What  seems  to  add  greater  authority  to  this 
letter  is  the  fact  that  it  had  been  announced 
to  Father  Hermann  six  years  beforehand  by 
the  saintly  Cure  of  Ars,  as  above  mentioned. 


Ill   What  Part  of  the  Sky? 

BY    JOHN     ACTON. 

In  yon  wide  sky,' 
Where  is  the  loveliest  place  to  rest — 
Its  East,  its  zenith,  or  its  West  ? 

Where  Christ,  best  King, 
Sits,  Love  beloved,  on  His  fair  throne, 
'Tis  there  yon  sky  is  Heaven's  own. 


Maxims  and  Sayings  of  St.  Benedict 
Joseph  Labre. 

We  are  all  pilgrims  on  this  earth  ;  we  are 
travelling  towards  eternity. 

Pray  and  give  alms,  and  you  will  surely  ob- 
tain mercy  and  life  everlasting. 

Whispering  and  irreverence  in  the  church 
cause  people  to  lose  respect  for  God. 

The  providence  of  God  never  fails  those  that 
trust  in  it  as  they  ought. 

To  provide  ourselves  with  what  is  necessary  < 
for  our  bodies  we  should  not  be  uneasy  about 
the  future.      God  who  provides  to-day,  will 
provide  to-morrow  also. 

Confidence  in  God  honors  God  and  offers  a 
sweet  violence  to  His  Paternal  Heart  in  our 
favor. 

When  I  remember  that  I  promised  in  bap- 
tism to  renounce  Satan,  his  pomps,  and  his- 
works,  to  attaah  myself  to  Jesus  Christ,  who* 
was  born  in  a  stable,  who,  during  His  life,  had 
not  a  place  to  lay  His  head,  and  who  died 
nailed  to  a  cross  to  redeem  us  ;  oh  !  then  iiis^ 
too  sweet  for  me,  miserable  sinner,  to  sleep  on 
straw,  to  live  on  roots,  and  to  die  on  a  pallet. 

The  most  blessed  Virgin  is,  of  all  the  saints, 
our  most  powerful  advocate  with  God. 

We  should  meet  death  with  courage,  and 
receive  it  with  love,  because  it  delivers  us  from 
the  miseries  of  this  life,  puts  an  end  to  our 
anxieties,  and  opens  for  us  the  entrance  into 
the  kingdom  of  God,  which  we  have  so  often- 
prayed  for  in  saying,  "Thy  kingdom  come.'^ 

This  world  is,  truly,  a  valley  of  tears  ;  our 
consolation  is  not  here  below  ;  we  shall  have 
it  eternally  in  Paradise,  if  we  know  how  to- 
suffer  tribulations  with  patience  and  resigna- 
tion. 

We  must  often  meditate  on  the  pains  of  hell 
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to  excite  ourselves  to  an  abhorrence  of  mortal 
«in  which  would  cast  us  into  it  for  all  eternity, 
-and  reflect  on  the  small  number  of  the  elect 
to  keep  ourselves  in  fear. 

If  there  were  but  one  person  to  be  damned, 
-everybody  should  fear  to  be  the  one. 

The  want  of  a  good  examination  of  con- 
science, of  a  true  sorrow,  and  of  a  firm  purpose 
of  amendment  are  the  principal  sources  of  bad 
•confessions. 

To  walk  faithfully  and  with  an  upright  heart 
in  truth,  in  justice,  in  the  way  of  the  com- 
mandments of  God,  and  in  the  love  of  our 
Xord  Jesus  Christ  to  the  end  of  our  days,  in 
order  hereafter  to  enjoy  an  eternal  rew^ard,  the 
probation  is  not  so  long  for  us  under  the 
New  Law  as  for  the  just  of  the  Old  Testament : 
ifor  the  latter  had  to  sanctify  themselves  during 
the  whole  course  of  a  long  life  and  by  the  belief 
in  a  future  Messias ;  but  God  seems  to  have 
shortened  the  time  of  our  life  in  order  that  we 
may  the  sooner  enjoy  the  fruits  of  our  Redemp- 
tion. 

It  is  never  permitted  to  tell  a  lie ;  truth 
should  be  spoken  at  all  cost. — A  lie,  even  the 
•  least,  is  an  offence  against  God,  and  a  greater 
-evil  than  the  loss  of  the  universe. 

'God  will  judge  our  good  deeds  ;  and  all  those 
•virtues  that  flatter  us  will  be,  perhaps,  an  ob- 
ject of  terror  for  us  at  the  day  of  judgment, 
because  they  had  for  motive  our  own  interest 
or  vanity,  and  not  charity. 

God  looks  down  upon  all  those  that  pray  in 
;a  church ;  but  He  distinguishes  those  that 
surpass  the  others  in  faith,  in  aharity,  and  in 
union  with  Jesus  Christ. 

When  there  is  question  of  charity  towards 
our  neighbor,  everything  must  be  sacrificed. — 

To  receive  Communion  through  obedience 
is  something  far  better  and  more  pleasing  to 
<jod  than  to  abstain  from  it  through  humility. 

He  that  desires  true  humility  has  two  means 
to  employ  :  mental  'prayer,  meditating  on  the 
greatness  of  God  and  his  own  nothingness; 
and  vocal  prayer,  asking  this  virtue  of  God 
through  the  merits  of  Jesus  and  of  Mary. 

We  must  humble  ourselves,  pray,  and  place 
everything  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross.  We  must 
have  confidence  in  the  goodness  of  God,  and 
expect  with  patience  and  resignation  all  that 
•comes. 

To  support  the  body,  little  is  sufficient; 
more  than  this  is  only  to  provide  a  rich  pastur- 
age for  the  worms. 


Cease  not  for  a  moment  to  think  of  the  eter- 
nal pains  of  hell  and  of  the  small  number  of 
the  elect,  and  strive  to  live  always  in  the  fear 
of  God  and  in  His  love. 


A  Recent  Visit  to  Knock. 


BY    A     CATHOLIC    PKIEST. 


This  is  my  third  visit  to  the  Shrine  of  Our 
Lady  of  Knock,  and  I  am  now  more  than  ever 
convinced  that  God  has  here  manifested  His 
power  and  shown  mercy  to  His  people.  On 
entering  the  sacred  edifice,  and  hearing  the 
fervent  prayer  of  the  pilgrims,  from  hearts 
thrilling  with  gratitude  and  love,  one  cannot 
help  being  moved  and  falling  on  his  knees. 
You  feel  that  the  presence  of  God  is  there,  and 
that  the  place  is  "truly  no  other  than  the 
House  of  God  and  the  gate  of  Heaven." 

The  church  has  been  very  much  enlarged  and 
beautifully  decorated  by  the  untiring  zeal  and 
energy  of  its  gentle,  saintly  parish  priest,  the 
venerable  Archdeacon  Kavanagh.  Unmindful 
of  his  own  personal  comfort,  or  even  conve- 
nience, his  every  thought  seems  set  on  beauti- 
fying the  house  of  God — this  shrine  of  Mary. 
He  has  nobly  succeeded.  The  high  altar  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  Ireland,  while  four  smaller 
ones  of  almost  equal  beauty  are  about  to  be 
erected.  A  Communion  rail  of  exquisite 
workmanship  extends  the  whole  length  of 
the  church,  enclosing  the  five  altars.  The 
church,  in  fact,  is  nearly  three  times  its  former 
size,  and  has  a  beautifully  ornamented  ceiling. 
"  The  gable  of  the  Apparition,"  as  it  is  called, 
is  covered  over  with  crutches,  left  by  persons 
v^ho  were  cured ;  constituting  its  truest  and 
best  ornaments.  It  is  also  surrounded  by  a 
neat  iron  railing,  with  a  kneeling-place  for  the 
pilgrims. 

It  was  a  cold,  wet,  wintry  day,  and  yet  I 
found  the  venerable  Archdeacon  Kavanagh, 
without  a  fire,  in  his  thatched  cottage.  His 
apartment  is  rather  an  oratory  than  a  room, 
for  everywhere  you  turn,  there  are  ■  objects  of 
piety.  I  suppose  the  fire  of  divine  love  that 
burns  within  him,  and  the  warmth  of  his  own 
genial,  gentle  heart  make  up  for  the  material 
fire  which  he  does  not  seem  to  want.  Un- 
mindful as  he  is  of  his  own  comfort,  he  is  all 
kindness  to  others. 

I  had  the  pleasure  also  of  seeing  the  famous 
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"  Nun  of  Kenmare,"  the  gentle,  holy  and  hum 
ble  Sister  Mary  Clare.  She  is  now  residing  at^ 
Knock,  making  arrangements  to  build  a  con- 
vent which  will  be  the  crowning  work  of  the 
''  Irish  Lourdes."  For  this  zealous  project,  she 
has  received  the  sanction  of  the  late  beloved 
Archbishop,  "John  of  Tuam." 

On  the  whole,  my  visit  to  Knock  more  than 
repaid  me  for  the  inconveniencies  of  a  long 
winter  journey,  and  I  feel  assured  that  when 
summer  comes  not  only  will  this  favored 
spot  be  crowded  with  pious  pilgrims  from  all 
parts  of  Ireland,  but  that  many  of  Ireland's 
exiled  children  will  come  from  the  great  west- 
ern Republic, 

To  touch  again  the  sacred  land 
Wherein  their  fathers  rest, 

Where  first  their  Irish  mother's  hand 
Their  infant  forms  caressed. 

and,  like  the  giants  of  old,  by  that  very  touch 
gain  strength  in  their  struggle  for  Faith  and 
fatherland.  The  scattered  Celts  ought  to  be 
grateful  and  proud  to  have  an  Irish  Lourdes 
to  visit,  and  there  unite  in  their  Irish  hearts 
what  in  a  true  Irish  heart  can  never  be  sepa- 
rated, Piety  and  Patriotism. 

I  append  the  medical  certificates  of  three 
remarkable  cures  which  I  feel  sure  the  readers 
of  The  "  Ave  Maria  "  will  be  glad  to  peruse. 

"  Some  months  ago  my  attention  was  first  called 

to  the  case  of  Elizabeth  Duffy,  No.  Leeson 

Street,  Belfast,  aged  16,  a  pale,  fair,  anaemic  girl, 
hardly  able  to  walk,  and  suffering  almost  inces- 
santly from  pain.  On  examination  I  found  a  large 
lump  in  the  groin,  and  three  unhealthy  openings 
in  the  outer  side  of  the  thigh.  I  expressed  my 
opinion  very  strongly  that  nothing  but  a  surgical 
examination,  and,  most  likely,  operation,  could  be 
of  use.  I  gave  her  a  little  carbolic  oil  and  morphia 
to  allay  the  pain.  The  morphia  sickened  her,  as 
indeed  I  feared  it  would,  owing  to  constitutional 
and  stomach  irritability.  I  did  not  see  Miss  Dufiy 
again  till  nearly  three  weeks  ago,  on  her  return 
from  Knock.  The  change  in  her  condition  was 
surprising.  I  had  seen  the  girl  occasionally,  but 
not  as  her  doctor,  on  my  professional  visits  to  her 
mother's  house,  while  attending  a  younger  child  ; 
but  declined  to  interfere  unless  the  surgical  ex- 
amination were  undergone.  She  had  then  be- 
come healthy  and  pleasing-looking,  with  red  lips 
and  full  pulse,  and  the  runnings  healed. 

"  I  have  seen  her  three  or  four  times  since,  and 
each  time  her  condition  is  better.  The  lump  in 
the  groin  is  gone,  and  only  the  cicatrices  of  the 
three  ulcers  remain.  During  the  entire  time  she 
did  not  take  a  particle  of  medicine,  the  carbolic 
oil  having  been  used  only  at  first,  and  the  morphia 


but  a  few  times.  To-day  I  pronounce  her  well, 
and  fit  for  work.  I  learn  from  her  mother  that 
the  runnings  had  never  ceased  since  she  was  a 
mere  child.  To  sum  up,  then,  I  regret  that  there 
was  not  a  surgical  examination  of  the  limb  made. 
Believing,  as  I  did,  that  necrosis  of  the  bone  un- 
doubtedly existed,  I  am  confident  that  no  medical 
treatment,  change  of  air,  or  good  food,  could  have 
brought  about  a  cure  so  rapidly,  or,  indeed  at  all ; 
and  I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion,  though  sceptical 
about  miracles,  that  the  all-powerful  intercession 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  has  operated  upon  Elizabeth 
Dufi'y  in  a  wondrous  cure  while  at  Knock. 

"  John  Campbell  QmNN,  M.D.,  L. A." 

"  I  certify  that  I  have  known  John  Fitzgerald,  ot 
Sneem,  to  be  a  cripple  for  four  years  at  least.  He 
went  to  Knock,  and  returned  in  a  few  days  able 
to  walk  without  the  aid  of  crutches,  the  leg  being 
about  one  inch  and  a  half  short.  This  must  have 
been  a  miracle,  as  it  could  not  have  occurred  so 
suddenly,  or  at  all,  without  the  aid  of  a  surgical 
operation. 

"Geoffkey  M'Carthy,  L.R. C.S.I. , 
L.K.  &  Q. C.P.I." 

"  I  hereby  certify  that  I  have  recently  attended 
Ellen  Wajdron,  Aughamore,  aged  14  years,  during 
an  attack  of  chronic  peritonitis,  with  symptoms  of 
formation  of  matter  in  subjacent  cellular  tissue, 
and  tumors  in  right  and  left  lumbar  regions  ;  and 
that  these  tumors,  and  all  other  signs  and  symp- 
toms of  disease,  suddenly  disappeared  at  a  time 
when  I  had  her  life  well-nigh  despaired  of ;  and 
that  in  my  opinion  this  instantaneous  recovery  is 
due  to  a  miracle,  as  it  is  stated  by  the  father  of  the 
girl,  who  applied  to  her  body  a  sacred  substance 
from  the  Chapel  of  Knock. 

"  This  opinion  is,  I  consider,  borne  out  by  the 
fact  that  Dr.  Blake  attended  her  during  a  similar 
attack  in  1877,  which  attack  did  actually  end  in  the 
formation  of  matter,  and  was  discharged  through 
the  umbilicus  during  a  period  of  three  months. 
"John  Coney,  L. R. C. S. I." 


MoNTALEMBERT  uotcd  that  from  the  first  intro- 
duction ot  the  monastic  orders  into  various  Chris- 
tian countries,  schools  for  girls,  managed  by  nuns, 
never  ceased  to  furnish  Catholic  society  with  a 
class  of  exceptional  women,  as  distinguished  for 
intelligence  as  for  piety,  and  who  in  the  study  of 
literature  rivaled  the  most  learned  monks.  It  is 
known  that  the  nuns  of  the  choir  were  required 
to  understand  Latin,  and  that  the  letters  to  them 
were  written  in  that  language.  We  have  only  to 
remember  St.  Ranegonde,  whose  profound  study 
of  the  three  Creek  Fathers,  St.  Gregory,  St.  Basil, 
and  St.  Athanasius,  is  commemorated  by  Fortu-  • 
natus  ;  or  St.  Gertrude,  abbess  of  Nivelle,  who 
sent  messengers  to  Rome  and  to  Ireland  to  buy 
books  and  to  bring  learned  professors  thence. 
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Catholic  Notes. 


Rev.  James  A.  Twigg,  of  the  diocese  of  Fort 
Wayne,  and  Rev.  Edmund  Ley,  of  the  Vicariate  of 
Colorado,  were  elevated  to  the  priesthood  by  Rt. 
Rev.  Bishop  Dwenger  on  the  11th  inst.  The 
sacred  orders  of  subdeacon  and  deacon  were  con- 
ferred on  the  preceding  days.  The  impressive 
ceremonies  took  place  in  the  Cathedral  of  Port 
Wayne. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Gil- 
mour's  recent  Lecture  on  the  Land  League  has  been 
published  in  pamphlet  form.  The  views  held  by 
such  an  able  and  zealous  prelate  on  a  subject  of 
such  paramount  interest  cannot  be  too  widely 
published.  Bishop  Gilmour  has  evidently  be- 
stowed great  attention  on  the  Irish  Question,  and 
his  views  are  identical  with  those  of  all  true 
friends  of  Ireland.  This  earnest  lecture  ought  to 
have  a  hearing  wherever  the  Land  League  is  es- 
tablished. _______ 

Historians  of  all  shades  of  religious  belief  have 
united  in  rendering  to  the  early  Catholic  mission- 
aries of  America  almost  unstinted  meed  of  praise  ; 
and  even  Protestantslike  Parkman,  with  all  the 
prejudices  of  their  early  training,  join  our  own  Dr. 
John  Gilmary  Shea  in  eulogizing  the  uinseliish 
Christian  spirit  of  such  men  as  Jogues,  Allouez, 
BreboDuf,  and  Marquette,  who,  long  before  Protes- 
tant missionaries  had  ventured  fifty  miles  from 
the  original  Eastern  settlements,  had  explored  the 
Western  wilds  to  bring  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Gos- 
pel to  the  aborigines.  The  merely  secular  adven- 
turers have  not  so  strong  a  claim  upon  our  admira- 
tion. In  a  letter  written  under  date  of  January 
the  20th,  to  Mr.  William  J.  Onahan,  of  Chicago, 
Dr.  Shea  says : 

"  My  friend  Parkman  taxes  me  with  want  of  appre- 
ciation in  regard  to  La  Salle.  I  am  really  more  of  a 
cold-blooded  Yankee  than  he  is.  He  is  led  away  by 
the  poetical,  the  heroic,  the  aristocratic.  I  confess 
freely  that  1  take  a  practical  view  of  things.  I  put  La 
Salle  to  common-sense  tests.  He  attempts  merchan- 
dise on  a  grand  scale,  and  from  first  to  last  he  shows  an 
utter  unfitness  for  mercantile  affairs— an  ignorance  of 
all  commercial  rules. 

"  He  set  up  as  a  colonizer,  but  neither  at  Fort  Fron- 
tenac  nor  in  Western  New  York,  neither  in  Illinois 
nor  in  Texas,  is  there  any  trace  of  his  getting  his  col- 
onists to  plant  maize  or  wheat — to  do  anything  to 
make  themselves  self-subsisting. 

"  He  went  to  Texas  as  the  avant  garde  of  Penalosa 
to  operate  against  New  Biscay,  but  his  hundred  soldiers 
were  never  drilled,  never  organized.  For  two  years 
he  wandered  aimlessly  about,  attempting  no  expedi- 
tion, attempting  no  cultivation  of  the  soil,  gathering 
no  peltries  or  produce  to  send  to  the  West  Indies  for 
supplies— making  no  effort  even  to  find  a  safe  line 
of  retreat  for  his  m^n.     Is  it  not  an  insult  to  common- 


sense  to  indulge  in  sickly  sentimentality  and  exalt  into" 
a  hero  such  an  incompetent  failure  ? 

"  Mr.  Field  has  generously  given  a  fund  for  a  paint- 
ing of  La  Salle.  Gravier,  in  his  '  Life  of  La  Salle/ 
and  the  supplement,  gives  two  portraits,  both  drawni 
from  early  prints,  but  neither  with  any  note  of  authen- 
ticity. Margry  gives  another,  which  is  clearly  ideal  ^ 
or  idealized.  He  gives  us  no  hint  of  its  origin.  This- 
is  the  one  I  have  reproduced  in  Le  Clercq.  It  would 
be  a  pity  to  make  any  one  of  these  the  basis  of  the 
painting. 

"His  character  is  clearly  defined  :  servile  and  cring- 
ing to  the  great  ;  overbearing  to  his  equals  and  in- 
feriors ;  wishing  to  be  the  Grand  Seigneur,  arraying- 
himself  at  Mackinac  in  his  splendid  scarlet  coat  with 
its  gold  lace,  attended  by  lackeys.  This  is  the  manner 
of  man  a  portrait  should  show  ;  and  the  type  was  not 
uncommon  in  France  in  his  day. 

"  Tonty  was  a  man  far  superior  to  La  Salle  ;  he  was 
a  bolder  explorer,  a  better  colonizer  ;  that  he  was  a 
better  commander  it  would  "hardly  be  fair  to  say,  for  he 
was  an  old  soldier,  and  La  Salle,  strangely  enough  for 
a  Frenchman  in  those  days,  had  never  seen  any  mili- 
tary service. 

'*  I  wish  the  liberal  donation  had  been  for  a  portrait 
of  old  Bras-de-fer. ' ' 

Sister  Mary  Elizabeth  Lange,  the  first  member 
and  the  first  superior  of  the  Oblate  Sisters  of  Prov- 
idence, a  society  of  colored  Sisters,  died  recently 
in  her  convent-home  at  Baltimore.  She  was  about 
ninety-five  years  of  age,  and  was  born  in  slavery, 
in  Santiago  de  Cuba,  whence  she  escaped  with  her 
mother  to  Charleston,  S.  C.  Subsequently  she  came 
to  Norfolk,  and  then  to  Baltimore,  in  which  latter 
city  she  took  the  religious  vows  with  four  com- 
panions, about  half  a  century  ago.  The  aged  re- 
ligious carries  with  her  the  grateful  prayers  of 
numbers  of  orphans  and  unfortunates  to  whom 
she  was  a  mother  and  a  friend. 


This  week  we  have  to  chronicle  the  deaths  of 
three  other  priests,  the  Rev.  Father  Farrelly,  of  St. 
Joseph's  Church,  New  York  ;  the  Rev.  John  Scan- 
Ian,  of  Summit  Hill,  Pa. ;  and  the  Rev.  William 
T.  Hawe,  of  the  diocese  of  Columbus,  who  died  at 
Mt.  Hope  Retreat,  near  Baltimore. 

May  they  rest  in  peace  ! 


We  so  seldom  hear  any  news  relating  to  Cath- 
olicity from  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula,  that  we 
think  the  following  letter,  addressed  to  his  former 
ecclesiastical  superiors,  by  a  Lutheran  Minister. 
A.  J.  Hellgvist,  will  be  read  with  interest.  He 
first  explains  that  he  resigns  his  ministry,  because 
it  is  his  full  conviction  that  the  original.  Apostol- 
ical Christianity  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  Cath- 
olic Church  : 

"All  that  know  anything  about  Church  affairs  in 
Sweden,"  continues  the  writer,  "  are  aware  that  they 
are  in  a  most  deplorable  condition.  The  preachers  of 
the  State  Church  are  divided  into  five  different  parties, 
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•each  of  which  condemns  the  others.  The  Old  Ortho- 
■dox  accuse  the  Waldensiromians  of  throwing  away  the 
■very  kernel  of  Christianity,  and  the  Waldenstromians^ 
look  upon  the  teachings  of  the  Old  Orthodox  as  exceed- 
ingly insipid  and  foolish.  The  Pietists  reproach  the 
.Schartauans  with  being  destitute  of  all  spiritual  life ; 
the  Schartauans  consider  the  Pietists  as  unconverted, 
because  their  conversion  does  not  show  marks  of  the 
inecessary  degree  and  quality.  The  New  Lutherans, 
-disgusted  with  these  conflicting  views  and  seeking  a 
remedy  for  them,  have  modified  and  explained  away 
the  two  so-called  fundamental  principles  of  Protestant- 
ism, but  in  so  doing  have  placed  themselves  in  a  very 
•awkward  and  insecure  position.  And  even  in  the 
•<Jathedral  Chapter  itself,  there  is  constant  war  between 
New  Lutheranism,  Old  Orthodoxy,  and  Pietism.  How 
I  can  continue,  under  such  circumstances  and  with 
the  views  that  I  hold,  to  exercise  my  functions  as  a 
.minister  of  the  State  Church,  I  cannot  see.  Let  those 
alone  be  preachers  of  the  State  Church  whose  ability 
to  see  through  the  inconsistency  of  its  doctrines  is 
greater  than  mine,  or  who  care  less  for  consistency  and 
.lienor. 

"I  likewise  look  upon  the  so-called  Reformation  as 
a  complete  failure,  for  it  originated  with  men  distin- 
guished alike  for  prudence  and  depraved  wills.  Of 
Luther,  especially,  I  have  a  ve^;^-  poor  opinion.  From 
iitading  his  private  correspondence  I  have  come  to 
;know  his  unbridled  anger  and  his  great  pride.  1  have 
..I  repugnance  to  him  also  because  of  his  cynicism,  of 
A\hich he  is  constantly  giving  proof,  and  on  account  of 
his  hallucinations,  which  prove  that  this  fierce  lion  was 
sometimes  not  sound  of  mind.  I  consider  the  official 
Luther-worship  amongst  us  a  proof  of  consummate 
folly,  or  of  demagogical  humbuggery.  Luther's  un- 
dertaking would  never  have  amounted  to  anything, 
had  not  political  interests  been  drawn  into  the  account 
-and  soon  become  of  far  greater  weight  than  religious 
.interests. 

"That  1  go  over  to  the  Catholic  Church  will,  of 
•coui"se,  be  blamed  by  many,  and  likely  most  of  all  by  the 
ignorant  masses  of  the  people,  who  have  been  Ijrought 
'up  in  false  opinions.  The  educated  will,  perhaps,  confine 
'themselves  to  charging  me  with  want  of  patriotism. 
But  I  am  of  opinion  that  in  religious  matters,  only 
religious  motives  should  be  allowed  to  have  weight. 
In  youth  it  may  be  possible  for  a  man  to  adhere  to  a 
leligion  because  he  considers  it  the  most  convenient,  or 
the  most  useful  to  the  State,  or  because  it  is  fashion- 
able amongst  his  acquaintance ;  not  so  when  a  njan 
leels  himself  weighed  down  with  cares,  or  when  he  has 
■received  the  most  serious  reminders  of  the  vanity  of 
this  life.  1  myself  have  been  at  death's  door,  and  I 
have  felt  how  much  the  Protestant  Church  lacks  in  the 
•j^ower  to  guide  and  fortify,  when  guidance  and  strength 
are  most  needed.  Should  1  not,  then,  draw  profit  from 
these  and  other  experiences,  faithfully  conform  to  tho.se 
duties  imposed  on  me  by  conscience,  and  walk  before 
•God  with  that  irreproachableness  which  can  and  must 
Hje  respected,  even  though  followed  by  temporal  sac- 
rifices ?  " 

St.  Isidore's  Institute,  a  new  Catholic  school  in  the 
t'ljird  district.  New  Orleans,  of  which  Kev.  Father 


Scherer,  C.  S.  C,  is  the  efficient  director,  has  met 
with  gratifying  success.  Applications  for  new 
students  are  received  every  day,  and  we  learn 
that  the  infirmary  is  now  the  only  .portion  of  the 
building  unfilled. . 

The  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  the 
Holy  Heart  of  Mary  again  mourns  the  loss  of  its 
Superior-General,  Very  Rev.  Father  Le  Vavasseur, 
who  had  held  the  office  only  five  months,  succeed- 
ing Pere  Schwindenhammer  of  happy  memory. 
Father  Le  Vavasseur  was  in  his  seventy-first  year. 

May  lie  rest  in  jjeace  ! 


The  regulations  for  Lent  in  the  diocese  of  Fort 
Wayne  are  the  same  as  last  year.  The  Rt.  Rev. 
Bishop  makes  the  following  important  announce- 
ment to  the  reverend  clergy  : 

Juxta  facilitates  nobis  a  Sancta  Sede  die  8, 1882, 
ad  Septenniiim  Concessas  sacerdotes  Jiujus  diocesis 
X)ossiint  ier  in  hehdomada  in  festo  duplici,  dummodo 
non  sit  festum  duplex  primce  et  seciindce  classis, 
celehrare  Missam  de  Bequie. 


Three  missionaries  in  Africa,  Fathers  Richard, 
Morat,  and  Poulard,  were  cruelly  massacred  by 
the  Touaregs,  as  they  were  proceeding  to  R'at, 
Soudan,  to  establish  a  new  mission.  The  details 
of  their  martyrdom  have  not  yet  been  received. 

From  Thibet  also  comes  the  news  that  one  of 
the  missionaries  there,  M.  Brieux,  has  been  put  to 
death  for  the  Faith,  by  order  of  the  lamas.  Mgr. 
Biet,  Bishop  of  Diana,  and  Vicar- Apostolic  of 
Thibet,  writes  as  follows :  "  The  death  of  M. 
Brieux  is  a  terrible  blow  for  our  poor  mission, 
which  has  been  so  often  and  so  severely  tried.  I 
counted  much  on  this  excellent  missionary.  Ar- 
riving here  only  three  years  ago,  he  had  already 
several  times  showed  what  might  be  expected 
from  his  piety  and  devotedness.  He  celebrated 
Mass  on  the  very  day  of  his  death,  the  Nativity  of 
the  Blessed  ^Virgin.  He  gave  bis  life  for  God, 
and  for  our  poor  dear  Thibet,  with  the  same  gen- 
erosity and  charity  that  characterized  his  whole 
career.  May  his  precious  death  hasten  the  hour 
of  God's  mercy  and  obtain  the  conversion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Thibet  !  " 


The  Italia  Kcale,  of  Naples,  publishes  an  Italian 
translation  of  the  funeral  oration  pionounced  by 
the  Rev.  Patrick  Toner,  of  Plymouth,  Pa.,  in  the 
Church  (7/  Fiedigrotta,  Naples,  on  that  zealous 
Apostle  of  Africa,  Bishop  Comboni,  who  died  last 
October.  Father  Toner's  discourse  is  a  splendid 
tribute  to  the  deceased  prelate. 


At  the  burning  of  the  Ring  Theatre  in  Vienna, 
a  Jewish  woman,  whose  three  children  were  in 
the  greatest  danger  for  their  lives,  remembered 
that  she  had  been  told  by  Christians  how  in  danger 
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they  cried  out :  "  Holy  Mary,  help  us/'  In  her 
terror  she  constantly  repeated  this  invocation  ; 
and  God's  providence  mercifully  ordained  that  the 
three  children  should  be  in  such  a  manner  pre- 
served that  they  themselves  acknowledged  their 
escape  to  be  miraculous.  The  mother  thereupon 
went  to  a  priest  to  have  six  Masses  offered  up, 
which  she  had  promised  in  honor  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  Let  us  hope  that  the  favors  of  the  Queen 
of  Heaven  to  this  poor  woman  will  not  stop  here. 


The  Provincial  of  the  Alexian  Brothers,  we  learn, 
is  about  to  establish  a  private  lunatic  asylum  in 
Chicago.  This  undertaking  merits  the  encourage- 
ment and  support  of  Chicago  and  of  the  entire  West. 

M.  Littre,  the  celebrated  savant,  died  a  poor 
man,  leaving  his  widow  and  daughter  slenderly 
provided  for.  The  three,  however  believed  that 
they  owed  a  duty  to  their  neighbor  ;  and,  follow- 
ing out  her  husband's  testamentary  instructions, 
M  me.  Littre  has  made  the  first  of  an  annual  dis- 
tribution of  300  francs  to  the  poor. 

It  is  said  that  there  are  eleven  nuns  in  the  Hotel 
Dieu,  Quebec,  who  have  spent  over  fifty  years  in 
religion.  • 

Thfi  Catholic  Review  translates  the  following 
edifying  paragraph  from  the  Journal  de  St.  Malo: 
"  On  October  18th,  of  last  year,  the  ship  Alfred, 
coming  from  Newfoundland,  was  overtaken  by  a 
violent  storm  ;  suddenly  a  severe  squall  occurred, 
and  a  huge  wave  swept  the  deck.  The  crew  were 
promptly  at  work,  but  their  exertions  seemed  un- 
availing. Then  the  men  fell  upon  their  knees, 
and  made  a  vow  to  her  so  beautifully  called  the 
•  Star  of  the  Sea.'  Their  prayer  is  heard,  the  peril 
disappears,  the  vessel  is  saved.  Wednesday,  Nov. 
9t.h,  early  in  the  morning,  eighty  seamen,  young 
and  robust-looking,  met  at  the  door  of  the  Cathe- 
dral of  St.  Servan.  These  were  the  Alfred's  crew. 
They  were  simply  clothed  with  white  duck  pants, 
;md  shirts,  but  without  shoes  or  hats  ;  they  took 
up  the  line  of  march,  bare-footed  and  bare-headed, 
and  went  from  St.  Malo  to  Dinan,  towards  St. 
louan.  After  an  hour's  walk  they  reached  the 
altar 'of  the  Madonna  of  St.  louan.  A  Solemn 
Mass  was  celebrated,  when  all  received  Holy 
Communion  and  evinced  their  gratitude  for  their 
very  remarkable  preservation."  "  This  pious  cus- 
tom," remarks  the  Review,  "is  not  unknown  in 
Brooklyn,  where  frequently  foreign  sailors  visit 
the  Catliolic  churches  to  thank  Heaven  for  their 
preservation  from  the  perils  of  the  sea,  through 
the  power  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven." 


The  work  on  the  church  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
Montmartre,  is  so  far  advanced  that  the  structure 
will  soon  be  visible  from  all  points  of  Paris.  The 
underground  portion  is  entirely  finished,  and  also 


the  row  of  sculpture  which  separates  it  from  the 
church  proper. '       

The  founder  and  editor-in-chief  of  the  lately  es- 
tablished Journal  de  Rome,  Count  Conestabile,  is- 
dead. 

May  he  rest  in  peace  ! 

The  sum  distributed  in  charity  last  year  in 
France  by  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul's  Society  was 
2,768,701  francs,  and  in  other  countries  8,932,419 
francs, — in  all  nearly  two  and  one-half  million 
dollars.  It  is  thus  that  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul  renders  itself  more  and  more  worthy  of 
the  name  of  that  great  Saint  who  is  justly  called 
the  father  of  the  poor. 

Few  persons  are  aware  of  the  extent  to  which 
Catholic  devotions  are  practised  by  Anglicans. 
A  large  proportion  of  their  books  of  devotion  and 
spiritual  reading  are  simply  compilations  or  adap- 
tations of  Catholic  works.,  in  some  instances  they 
are  translated  from  the  French,  Italian,  or  other 
languages,  almost  word  for  word.  In  a  devotional 
book,  entitled  "  The  Golden  Gate,"  edited  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  S.  Baring  irould,  M.  A.,  the  following- 
observations  are  made  in  the  course  of  an  ex- 
planation of  the  Rosary  : 

"The  use  of  a  rosary  of  beads  is  a  valuable 
assistance.  ...  A  prejudice  exists  against  them 
as  distinctly  Roman  ;  but  such  they  are  not,  as 
they  are  employed  likewise  in  the  Eastern  Church. 
It  often  happens  that  we  feel  a  strong  desire  to 
pray,  and  that  we  soon  exhaust  our  petitions 
without  having  satisfied  our  desire.  In  such  cases 
the  rosary  is  of  great  value.  The  mind  cannot 
always  frame  suitable  expressions  of  its  wants, 
and  is  not  always  sufficiently  disposed  to  meditate. 
The  rosary  then  supplies  the  need  by  affording- 
brief  subjects  of  meditation  and  prayer,  the  best 
possible  and  of  no  great  length.  If  it  were  tried 
we  are  confident  its  use  would  be  realized.  The 
loss  of  the  beads  has  been  one  most  serious  to  the 
devotional  character  of  the  English  poor,  who,  not 
having  minds  of  sufficient  activity  to  elaboratel}-^ 
meditate,  from  want  of  some  such  help,  have  given 
up  meditation,  and  almost  abandoned  prayer. 
The  rosary  is  a  great  assistance  in  forming  a  habit 
of  prayer."  

The  schismatical  journals  of  Russia  are  foaming 
with  rage  because  Catholicity  is  making  rapid 
strides  in  Bulgaria.  The  Bulgarians  cling  to  the 
schism  only  through  habit.  They  detest  the  Bishoj  is 
and  clergy,  who  mercilessly  oppress  them ;  whereas 
they  find  the  Redemptorists,  Lazarists,  and 
other  Catholic  missionaries  to  be  the  support  of  the 
poor,  the  teachers  of  youth,  and  the  nurses  of  the 
sick  in  hospitals  which  they  themselves  have 
founded.  Example  is  the  most  eloquent  teaching- 
the  world  over. 
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New  Publications. 

Zeal  in  the  Work  of  tup:  Ministry;  or,  The 
Means  by  which  Every  Priest  may  render 
nis  Ministry  Honorable  and  Truthful.  Ad- 
dressed to  all  Clergymen  generally,  but  more  espec- 
ially to  those  charged  with  the  care  of  a  parish.  By 
J' Abbe  Dubois,  Chanoine  Honoraire  de  Coxitances, 
Anckn  Missionalrey  Cure  et  Superieur  d'un  Grand 
Seminaire.  Translated  from,  the  Fifth  French  Edi- 
tion, by  C.  A.  Comes  de  G.  Giancourt,  of  the  most 
noble  Order  of  Isabella  Catholica,  etc.  New  York  : 
Benziger  Brothers,  Printers  to  the  Holy  Apostolic  See. 

In  noticing  this  valuable  and  well-timed  work, 
we  cannot  do  better  than  to  quote  from  the  letter 
of  approbation  addressed  to  the  learned  and  pious 
author  by  his  ordinary,  the  Bishop  of  Coutances  : 
"  By  the  publication  of  this  excellent  book,  you 
have  earned  the  gratitude  of  religion  and  of  the 
clergy.  Everything  there  breathes  wisdom  and 
prudence,  and,  not  less.  Christian  faith,  piety,  and 
love.  I  know  nothing  more  fitted  for  the  resto- 
ration and  reanimation  of  all  sacerdotal  vir- 
tues." 

The  author  writes  in  a  pleasing  style,  and  on 
just  such  subjects  as  will  most  interest  the  class  of 
readers  for  whom  his  work  is  intended.  Consider- 
ing the  great  merit  of  the  work,  we  are  not  sur- 
prised that  it  has  already  gone  through  so  many 
editions  in  France.  It  needs  only  to  be  known,  to 
have  an  equally  extensive  circulation  in  this  coun- 
try. It  is  a  work  of  especial  value  for  students  in 
seminaries,  and  we  should  like  to  see  a  copy  of  it 
in  the  hands  of  every  candidate  for  the  sacred 
ministry. 

The  Sacred  Heart  Union  is  the  title  of  a 

handsomely  printed  and  illustrated  paper  pub- 
lished under  the  supervision  of  the  Rev.  John 
A.  Sheppard,  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  Newark, 
N.  J.,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  support  of 
the  homeless  and  wayward  children  who  find  a 
refuge  and  a  home  in  St.  Francis  Protectory,  at 
Denville,  N.  J.  The  object  is  certainly  a  most 
praiseworthy  one,  inasmuch  as  it  not  only  relieves 
the  State  from  the  support  of  many  who  would 
become  criminals  in  the  jails  and  penitentiaries, 
but  also  makes  of  them  worthy  members,  instead 
of  scourges,  of  society,  and — best  of  all— saves  their 
immortal  souls.  Rev.  Father  Sheppard  is  the 
director  of  an  association  called  the  Sacred  Heart 
Union,  whose  members  contribute  an  annual 
mite  for  the  support  of  the  waifs,  and,  in  return, 
reap  many  spiritual  benefits.  The  organ  of  this 
good  work,  The  Sacred  Heart  Union,  has  just  en- 
tered upon  its  second  year.  The  number  before 
us  has  a  fine  full-page  engraving  of  "  The  Vision 
of  St.  Francis  Assisi,"  and  portraits  of  the  late 
Archbishop  Bayley,  of  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Cor- 
rigan,  and  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Wigger. 


The   Art  Amateur  for  February  contains 

five  admirably 'executed  cuts  representing  a  set  of" 
Spanish  mortuary  vestments  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury.  One  must  actually  see  these  wood-cuts  ta 
have  any  idea  of  the  beauty  of  the  vestments.  The- 
designs  are  in  arabesques  worthy  of  Giovanni  da 
Udine,  or  of  Sodoma  of  Siena,  who  were  them- 
selves worthy  to  design  the  garlands  and  corniers- 
around  Raphael's  pictures  in  the  Stanza  and  Loggia 
of  the  Vatican.  The  nobleness  of  these  arabesques 
is  something  wonderful,  and  they  enclose,  like- 
choicely  modelled  frames,  the  skulls  and  crossbones 
of  the  mortuary  pattern.  The  set,  as  given  in 
The  Amateur,  consists  of  a  cope,  both  the  back  and 
front,  the  back  and  front  of  a  dalmatic  with  the- 
collar,  peculiar  to  the  Spanish  dalmatic,  and  an 
enlarged  copy  of  the  principal  pattern.  So  won- 
derfully are  the  skull  and  the  bones  embroidered 
that  they  were  copied,  evidently,  from  nature. 
The  material  is  black  velvet,  the  embroidery 
in  silk  and  gold.  Skulls  seem  to  have  gone  out 
of  fashion  in  our  day,  both  as  subjects  for  art 
and  for  contemplation.  Still,  if  there  are  some 
Christian,  and  Catholic,  ladies  left  with  nerves 
strong  enough  to  embroider  from  an  object  with 
which  the  lady-physicians  of  this  same  age  of  the 
world  are  obliged  to  be  scientifically  familiar,  we 
think  a  skull  and  crossbones  embroidered  in  silk 
could  be  made  even  more  ejffective  than  when 
painted.  A  young  friend,  to  whom  we  showed  these 
designs,  was  wonderfully  taken  by  them  and  imme- 
diately confided  to  us  an  intention  to  paint  a  set  of 
vestments.  There  are  knots  of  ladies,  in  nearly  all 
the  large  cities,  engaged  more  or  less  in  ecclesias- 
tical work,  and  if  they  will  condescend  to  study  the 
works  of  other  centuries,  and  also  use  whatever 
artistic  training  there  may  be  among  them  in  this 
beautiful  work,  we  may  yet  see  worn  at  the  altar 
vestments  worthy,  in  some  small  degree,  of  their 
sacred  destination.  E.  A.  S. 


Obituary. 

THE   late   THOMAS   LAYTON  OF   NEW   ORLEANS. 

Mr.  Lay  ton  was  one  of  the  landmarks  of  Cath- 
olicity in  this  community.  Nearly  sixty-eight 
years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death,  his  whole  life- 
had  been  admirable  for  its  virtues  and  more  than 
half  of  it  had  been  passed  in  the  bosom  of  the- 
Church  of  which  he  proved  so  faithful  a  child.  In 
all  works  of  zeal  and  piety  he  was  a  prime  mover, 
while  above  zeal  and  all  other  virtues,  charity  and 
gentleness  shone  pre-eminent  in  his  life.  His 
chief  characteristic  was  an  affectionate  tenderness- 
of  manner,  displayed  to  all  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact  and  under  all  circumstances. 

Mr.  Layton's  name  was  a  synonym  for  upright- 
ness and  fidelity.  Through  the  fearful  emergencies; 
of  civil  war  and  the  strain  of  financial  panics,  the- 
Southern  Bank,  under  his  guidance,  never  fal- 
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^ered  in  its  career  of  good  faith  and  provident 
-strength.  At  last  the  day  of  final  purification 
•  came  and  a  shadow,  never  to  be  removed,  fell 
upon  the  fortunes  and  hopes  of  the  good  man. 
'The  assets  of  the  bank  were  chiefly  in  city  bonds. 
Mr.  Layton's  confidence  in  the  future  of  New 
'Orleans  was  so  great  that  he  could  not  realize  the 
-danger  of  any  serious  blow  to  her  credit.  Slowly 
and  steadily  her  securities  went  down  in  price, 
^and,  in  the  full  confidence  of  a  reaction,  he  held  on 
until  th'3y  fell  to  about  a  third  of  their  face  Value. 
It  is  true  they  soon  rallied  and  went  nearly  to 
rpar,  thus  justifying  his  judgment,  but  in  the 
»jnean  time  the  blow  had  fallen.    The  bank  failed. 

Mr.  Layton  bore  the  shock  very  well  apparently, 
■  but  in  reality  his  sensitive  nature  was  fatally 
wounded  by  the  bitter  and  clamorous  abuse  of 
'Creditors  and  a  general  public.  He  never  rallied, 
<even  when  the  subsequent  rise  in  city  securities 
•showed  that  the  bank,  if  its  friends  had  sustained 
(it,  would  have  paid  every  creditor  and  given  a 
•dividend  to  stockholders. 

An  experience  in  San  Francisco  followed,  a  de- 
•oline  in  health,  a  return  to  the  city  of  his  birth 
and  of  his  love,  a  more  rapid  decline,  and  finally 
the  calm  sweet  sleep  which  crept  over  him,  and 
which  men  call  death— these  .were  succeeding 
-episodes  of  a  waning  life  all  more  or  less  bright- 
■ened  in  a  temporal  point  of  view  by  the  unfalter- 
ing friendship  of  Mr.  Rodewald,  the  generous 
London  banker.  Mr.  Layton  had  saved  nothing 
-for  his  old  age  from  a  long  life  of  hard  labor  and 
golden  opportunity. 

Whom  God  loveth  He  chasteneth.  The  purify- 
ring  fires  of  disappointment  wasted  the  veins  and 
sinews  of  an  old  age  which,  in  the  person  of  our 
departed  friend,  promised  to  be  so  sunny,  and 
^prepared  him  for  the  crowning  glory  of  being 
•called  away  on  the  great  Feast  of  the  Purification. 
—The  Morning  Star. 

After  a  long  illness,  borne  with  truly  Christian 

•resignation,  beautiful   to  witness,   Mks.   Patrick 

^CuowE,  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  departed  for  Heaven  on 

the  2nd  inst.    The  deceased  was  an  old  resident  of 

Lowell,  where  she  was  well  known  and  highly  es- 

'  teemed.    Her  sorrow-stricken  husband,  daughter, 

sisters  and  brother,  have  the  sympathy  of  a  large 

■circle  of  friends.    The  prayers  of  the  readers  of 

The  "Ave  Makia"  are  requested  for  the  repose 

•of  the  soul  of  good  Mrs.  Crowe,  and  that  God  may 

-console  her  afliicted  family  and  relatives  in  their 

.grief.  ^^^^^^  J.  F.  H. 

Personal. 


'■J.  C.  F." — There  is  no  head  powei- strictly  speak- 
ing-. The  dignity  of  Cardinal,  however,  is,  of  course, 
rgieatur  than  that  of  Archbishop.  The  See  of  Bulti- 
unore  ranks  first  as  being  the  oldest  in  the  country. 

''XX  " — Your  request  has  been  complied  with. 


lljHEN  Jesus  trod  the  doleful  way 
W   That  led  to  Calvary's  height, 
With  tears  and  blood  His  Sacred  Face 

Was  streaming — woful  sight ! 
'Mid  jeers  and  taunts  they  urged  Him  on, 

They  covered  Him  with  shame. 
When  through  that  impious  heathen  crowd 

A  noble  woman  came. 
Veronica,  with  grateful  heart. 

Unmoved  by  taunts  and  jeers. 
Rushed  forth  to  wipe  that  Sacred  Face 

From  streaming  blood  and  tears. 
Her  heart  recalled  the  precious  boon 

By  miracle  bestowed. 
When  from  His  garment,  healing  power 

So  generously  had  flowed. 
And  now  she'll  minister  to  Him, 

But  lo  !  oh,  wondrous  grace  ! 
Her  kerchief  holds  the  effigy 

Of  Jesus'  Sacred  Face. 
Then  serve,  dear  friend,  with  generous  love, 

Our  Saviour  in  His  poor,  . 
And  thus  Veronica's  reward 

You'll  certainly  secure. 
His  Sacred  Countenance  impressed 

Upon  a  generous  heart. 
This  gives  a  beauty  unsurpassed 

That  never  will  depart. 


Irish  Legends. 

THE   CHILD    CF   MARY. 

Mother  Mary !  at  thine  altar 

We  thy  little  daughters  kneel, 
With  a  faith  that  amnot  faltei-, 

To  thy  goodness  we  appeal. 
We  are  seeking  for  a  mother 

O'ei-  the  earth,  so  waste  and  wide, 
And  from  oft"  His  Cross  our  Brother 

Points  to  Mary  at  His  side. 

We  have  none  but  thee  to  love  us 

With  a  mother's  fondest  care, 
And  our  Father,  God  above  us, 

Bids  us  fly  for  refuge  there. 
Cares  that  vex  us,  joys  that  please  us, 

Life  and  death  we  trust  to  thee. 

Thou  must  make  us  "all  for  Jesu^:,"' 

Now  and  for  eternity. 

Tluis  did  the  silvery  voices  of  tw.'lve  little 

angel  children  sing  the  praises  of  their  ISIotlier 

Mary,  on  the  Feast  of  lier  Assumption.  1722, 

in  the  Convent  Chapel  of  Sainte  Marie  d'en 
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Haut.  Thus  did  the  morning  air,  on  that 
crowning  Feast,  thrill  with  the  harmony  of* 
children's  voices,  which,  like  the  breathing  of 
angels,  carried  the  soul  to  heaven  on  the 
wings  of  religious  love.  Among  these  twelve 
little  children  dressed  in  white  and  crowned 
with  lilies,  like  angels  round  the  altar  of  the 
Angels'  Queen,  was  little  Mary  O'Connor,  La 
ohere  petite  Irlandaise,  as  the  nuns  loved  to 
call  her,  the  sweetest  and  youngest  of  all.  She 
had  been  just  fourteen  months  at  school,  and 
was  now  celebrating  her  fourteenth  birthday 
by  consecrating  herself  forever  to  her  Virgin 
Mother,  in  becoming  a  "  Child  of  Mary." 
Never  in  so  short  a  time  did  a  child  make 
more  progress  in  learning,  in  sanctity,  and 
in  every  virtue  that  could  adorn  a  pure,  gentle 
soul,  than  did  this  chosen  child.  Like  the 
Holy  Infant  whom  she  so  loved,  as  she  in- 
creased in  age  she  "  increased  in  wisdom  and 
in  favor  with  God  and  man,"  so  that  at  the 
early  age  of  fourteen  she  was  a  model  of 
sanctity,  industry,  gentleness,  and  obedience. 
i\.nd  now,  as  a  reward,  she  is  about  to  receive 
the  greatest  honor  and  the  highest  distinction 
that  a  child  at  school  can  receive,  the  "  Blue 
Ribbon  "  of  a  "  Child  -  of  Mary."  Everything 
is  now  ready  for  the  solemn  ceremony;  the 
hymn  is  chanted,  the  prayer  is  said,  the  priest 
who  is  about  to  consecrate  them  enters  the 
sanctuary  and  addresses  a  few  words  to  the 
kneeling  aspirants,  on  the  greatness  of  the 
gift  they  are  about  to  receive,  which  contains, 
as  he  explains,  every  element  that  can  make 
a  gift  great  and  desirable, — dignity  of  the 
giver,  value  of  the  gift,  and  lowliness  of  those 
on  whom  it  is  conferred.  The  Giver  is  no 
other  than  God,  and  at  the  most  affecting  mo- 
ment and  surrounded  by  the  most  solemn 
circumstances  in  which  God  or  man  could 
speak.  "  For  it  is  not  now,"  said  the  priest, 
"  that  you  have  received  for  the  first  time  this 
gift ;  it  is  but  the  sanction  of  the  Church  on 
what  God  from  all  eternity  had  preordained 
for  you,  and  what  Jesus,  by  a  special  prayer 
of  agony,  had  purchased  for  you.  It  was  the 
lips  of  the  dying  Saviour,  still  bathed  in  the 
Blood  of  His  thorn-crowned  Head,  that  ratified 
the  solemn  contract,  when,  forgetful  of  His 
own  agony  on  the  Cross,  He  thought  of  ifou 
in  the  future ;  when,  in  addressing  the  '  Be- 
loved Disciple,'  the  first  'Child  of  Mary,'  He 
addressed  you  in  the  memorable  words  :  '  Be- 
hold thy  Mother :   I  leave  her  to  you  in  her 


deepest  sorrow^  in  the  exercise  of  her  God-like 
virtues,  in  her  purity,  beauty  and  attractions, 
that  you  may  follow  in  her  footsteps,  imitate 
her  virtues,  and,  as  children,  twine  your 
warmest  affections  around  her.'  The  gift  is 
no  other  than  Mary,  God's  own  loved  Mother, 
the  masterpiece  of  His  power,  dearer  to  Him 
than  all  other  creatures  together  ;  than  whom, 
as  Mother,  God  Himself  could  create  no  greater; 
the  miracle  of  nature,  grace  and  glory,  the 
channel  of  all  His  favors  and  graces  and 
mercies  to  man,  the  co-redemptrix  of  the  hu- 
man race ;  so  necessary  a  gift,  that,  in  God's 
ordinary  providence,  without  her  we  could 
not  be  saved.  And  you,  children,  are  the  lowly 
little  receivers  of  this  God-like  gift,  a  gift 
denied  to  angels ;  for  whilst  she  is  but  their 
Queen,  she  is  your  Mother." 

No  words  can  tell  how  deeply  this  instruc- 
tion sank  into  the  pure,  innocent  heart  of 
Mary  O'Connor.  Indeed  we  might  well  say 
"she  kept  all  these  words,  pondering  them  in 
her  heart."  The  young  aspirants  to  the  honor 
of  becoming  "  Children  of  Mary"  went  up  to 
the  foot  of  Our  Lady's  altar,  bearing  lighted 
tapers  in  their  hands,  and  in  their  hearts  the 
burning  love  of  their  divine  Mother,  to  renew 
their  baptismal  vows  and  make  their  Act  of 
Consecration.  Mary,  being  the  youngest,  came 
last.  Just  as  she  knelt  on  the  altar-steps  a 
halo  of  heavenly  light  shone  round  her. 
Dressed  in  her  robe  of  pure  white,  she  looked 
more  like  an  angel  of  heaven  than  a  child  of 
earth.  Immediately  behind  her  stood  the 
Immaculate  Virgin,  also  dressed  in  pure  white 
with  a  mantle  of  light-blue,  which  she  placed 
over  the  shoulders  of  the  kneeling  child.  At 
her  right,  stood  the  gentlest  of  heaven's  saints, 
St.  Francis  de  Sales,  and  at  her  left  the  holy 
foundress  of  the  convent,  St.  Frances  de  Chantal. 

Unconscious  for  the  time  of  the  heavenly 
faces,  the  chosen  "Child  of  Mary"  repeated 
her  baptismal  vows  and  her  Act  of  Consecra- 
tion in  a  voice  clear  and  distinct,  but  thrilling 
with  fervent,  heartfelt  devotion.  She  was 
then  received  with  the  others  into  the  "  Great 
Sodality."  But,  oh,  with  what  different  fer- 
vor !  and  therefore  for  what  a  different  future  ! 
The  moment  the  holy  priest  had  given  the 
final  blessing  and  completed  the  solemn  cere- 
mony, the  Virgin  Mother,  bending  over  her 
chosen  child,  kissed  her  with  more  than  a 
mother's  love,  and,  turning  to  the  kneeling 
saint  at  her  side,  spoke  to  him  .these  memov- 
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able  words,  "  Take  care  of  that  child  for  me  ; 
she  is  my  child,  and  will  be  the  spouse  of  my 
Son.  I  have  preserved  her  baptismal  inno- 
cence, pure  as  the  garland  of  lilies  that  en- 
circle her  brow  and  the  garb  of  innocence 
with  which  she  is  clothed.  In  two  years  more 
she  will  come  again  before  this  altar  to  realize 
all  the  fond  dreams  of  her  ardent  youth,  all 
the  fervent  desires  of  her  pure  young  heart,  to 
be  "  crowned  with  lilies,  and  the  spouse  of  the 
Holy  Infant."  When  the  Blessed  Virgin  had 
finished  speaking,  a  choir  of  angels  was  heard 
singing  in  solemn  chorus  the  parting  blessing 
on  the  angel  child. 

*'  0  holy  cliild,  may  heavenly  joy  attend  thee, 
And  scatter  blessings  on  thy  pathway  bright ; 
May  Mary  and  her  Infant  Son  defend  thee 
From  pending  dangers  every  day  and  night ; 
May  heaven's  angels  hover  round  thy  pathway, 
And  every  favor  heaven  and  earth  can  bring, 
Be  thine  on  earth,  until  we  meet  in  heaven 
To  sing  the  praises  of  our  Angel  King. ' ' 
The  Blessed  Mother  and  the  two  saints  who 
had  come  to  make  Mary's  consecration  more 
solemn  joined  their  heavenly  voices  to  those  of 
the  angels,  and  while  they  were  singing  the 
parting  words,  all  ascended  together,  along  a 
line  of  light  that  was  seen  to  reach  the  very 
portals  of  heaven.     The  still  calm  air  of  that 
lovely  summer  morning  re-echoed  the  heavenly 
music,  as  the  last  words  "  through  never  end- 
ing day,"  died  away  in  the  distance. 

Mary  O'Connor,  now  the  consecrated  "  Child 
of  Mary,"  remained  kneeling  before  the  altar 
of  her  beloved  Mother  in  deep  thought  and 
heartfelt  gratitude,  long  after  the  others  had 
departed.  She  alone  saw  the  vision  and  heard 
the  heavenly  music,  which  was  still  thrilling  in 
her  pure  young  heart.  "  Oh,  if  I  could  remain 
here  always ! "  she  thought  within  herself. 
Her  heart  involuntarily  said  "Can  heaven  be 
happier  than  this  !  What  shall  I  give  to  my  God 
for  all  He  has  given  to  me  !  He  has  given  me 
Himself ;  He  has  given  me  His  own  beloved 
Mother  to  be  mine  ! "  "  Child,  give  Me  your 
heart,"  said  a  sweet  voice  from  the  tabernacle. 
To  which  Mary  replied  :  "  0  Jesus,  my  God 
and  my  all,  take  my  heart  and  make  it  entirely 
Thine."  At  this  moment  she  felt  her  heart 
changed  within  her.  She  felt  as  if  it  had  been 
taken  away  and  the  great  loving  Heart  of  Jesus 
put  in  its  place. 

During  all  this  time,  the  other  little  Child- 
ren of  Mary  had  been  enjoying  themselves, 
waiting  for  a  feast  that  was  being  prepared 


for  them.  When  all  had  assembled  to  enjoy 
the  good  things,  the  holy  nun  who  had  care 
of  them,  missing  Mary  O'Connor,  asked  in 
surprise,  "Where  is  notre  cJiere  petite  Irlan- 
daise  ?^^ 

"  I  don't  know,  mother,"  said  all  the  little 
ones  together,  "  except  that  she  may  be  in  an 
ecstasy  in  the  chapel." 

The  nun  went  for  her,  and,  sure  enough, 
there  she  was,  still  bending  like  a  lily  before 
the  altar  of  Mary. 

"  Mary  dear,"  said  the  nun  to  her,  "  what 
have  you  been  doing  all  this  time  ?  We  were 
all  looking  for  you." 

"Mother,"  said  the  child,  rising  from  her 
knees,  whilst  her  face  was  still  beaming  with 
love  and  bathed  with  tears  of  devotion,  "  I  was- 
thanking  God  and  His  holy  Mother  for  the 
great  favor  of  to-day." 

"Well,  ni}^  child,"  said  the  holy  nun,  as  she 
wiped  away  the  tears  from  her  face,  "I  cannot 
blame  you  for  being  grateful ;  gratitude  to 
God  for  His  favors  is  the  surest  means  of  win- 
ning from  Him  other  and  greater  favors, 
whilst  ingratitude  dries  up  the  very  fountains 
of  God's  favors,  and  is  so  displeasing  to  Him. 
But  come  now  and  enjoy  yourself  for  the  day." 


A  Beautiful  Example. 
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Confraternity  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception (or  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes). 

All  communications  in  reference  to  the  Confrater- 
nity of  the  Immaculate  Conception  should  he  addressed 
to  Rev.  A.  Granger,  C.  S.  C,  Notre  Dame,  Ind.  This 
Bulletin  is  entirely  under  his  direction. 


"  We  fly  to  thy  patronage,  0  Holy  Mother  of  God  !  " 

Report    for     the    Week    Endiis^g    Wednesday, 
February  8th. 

The  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
fraternity are  earnestly  requested  in  favor  of  the 
following  petitions  :  Conversion  to  the  Faith  for 
several  persons, — return  to  the  Faith  for  '^  per- 
sons,— change  of  life  for  14  persons  and  2  families, 
— temporal  favors  for  5  persons,— recovery  of 
health  for  5  persons  and  2  families  ;  of  mind  for  4 
persons  ;  of  sight  for  2  persons  ;  of  the  use  of 
limbs  for  3  persons, — employment  for  4  persons, — 
peace  and  concord  for  3  families, — the  virtue  of 
temperance  for  12  persons, — temporal  necessities 
for  3  families,— success  of  various  undertakings  for 
3  persons.  Also  25  particular  intentions,  and  a 
number  of  thanksgivings  for  favors  received. 

The  following  lines  are  an  extract  from  the 
writings  of  Mary  Lataste.  This  pious  virgin, 
though  a  poor  and  illiterate  girl,  wrote  admirably 
on  the  principal  mysteries  of  our  Faith,  before 
she  entered  the  Order  of  the  Ladies  of  the  Sa- 
cred Heart,  where  she  died  in  the  odor  of  sanctity, 
a  few  years  ago. 

"  I  love  Jesus,"  she  says,  "  with  all  my  soul, 
with  all  my  heart,-  with .  all  my  mind,  with  all 
my  strength,  and  I  love  Mary  as  Himself.  I  love 
Jesus  because  He  is  the  Son  of  God,  and  my  Re- 
deemer ;  I  love  Mary  because  she  is  the  Mother  of 
the  Son  of  God,  and  my  Mother.  I  love  Jesus  be- 
cause He  sacrificed  Himself  for  love  of  me,  and  I 
Tove  Mary  because  she  sacrificed  Jesus  for  men's 
sake  and  for  me  in  particular.  Jesus  is  God,  and 
therefore  above  all  things,  and  I  adore  Him. 
Mary  is  the  Mother  of  Jesus,  and  consequently 
above  all  other  creatures,  yet  I  do  not  adore  her, 
because  she  is  not  God  ;  but  I  pay  her  all  the  hon- 
ors, all  the  homages  that  do  not  pertain  to  God  ex- 
clusively. Jesus  Son  of  God!  Mary  Mother  of  God! 
They  are  both  distinct,  and  yet  similar  and  united. 
Jesus,  God. from  all  eternity;  Mary  a  creature. 
Mother  of  this  eternal  God  made  man  !  In  her 
maternity  the  creature  is  united  to  the  Creator. 
God  created  Mary,  and  as  such  He  is  quite  dis- 
tinct from  His  work  ;  yet,  so  intimate  are  the  re- 
lations between  God  made  man  and  the  Virgin 
Mother  of  God,  so  close  the  unity  of  action  of 
Jesus  and  Mary  on  the  souls  of  men,  that  I  know 
not  which  to  admire  the  most :  Jesus  operating  in 


the  supernatural  order,  or  Mary  the  channel 
V  through  which  He  incessantly  works.  Oh,  the 
wonders  worthy  of  the  admiration  of  heaven  and 
earth  I  The  Infinite  becomes  finite  without  ceas- 
ing to  be  infinite.  The  Eternal  becomes  mortal 
and  yet  remains  immortal.  Justice  itself  takes 
the  garb  of  sin  !  And,  a  wonder  no  less  admirable ! 
Mary  the  Mother  of  God  !  the  finite  giving  birth  to 
the  Infinite,  and  yet  remaining  finite  !  A  mortal 
woman  bringing  forth  the  Eternal  !  I  do  not 
adore  thee,  0  Mary !  but  I  venerate  thee  with  all 
my  soul.  I  adore  in  thee  Him  whom  you  con- 
ceived, brought  forth,  and  delivered  up  for  the  ran- 
som of  the  world,  in  union  with  God  the  eternal  Fa- 
ther— the  Word  Incarnate My  soul  exults  with 

joy  when  Jesus  speaks  to  me  of  Himself,  or  mani- 
fests His  presence  to  me,  and  my  joy  is  as  great  when 
He  speaks  to  me  of  His  Mother,  or  when  she  ap- 
pears to  me.  When  Jesus  speaks  of  Mary,  it  is  as 
of  Himself  He  speaks.  When  I  see  Mary,  I  see 
Jesus.  The  voice  of  Jesus  seems  to  me  the  voice 
of  Mary ;  were  my  bodily  eyes  or  the  eyes  of  my 
soul  shut  when  Jesus  and  Mary  speak,  I  could 
not  discern  the  voices.  I  have  remarked,  however, 
that  the  voice  of  Jesus  is  sometimes  severe,  as  ex- 
pressing indignation  and  threat,  but  the  voice  ot 
Mary  is  always  the  same,  ever  sweet  and  kind 
both  to  the  just  and  to  sinners.  Why  so  ?  I  know 
not.  I  know  this,  however,  that  Mary  is  the  Mother 
of  the  Son  of  God  who  died  on  the  Cross,  and  my 
Mother  ;  Mary  all  sweetness,  all  goodness,  all  ten- 
derness, and  commiseration  I  0  Mary,  Mother 
of  Jesus  and  my  mother,  I  love  thee,  I  bless 
thee,  I  praise  thee,  and  give  myself  up  to  thee  ! 

OBITUARY. 

We  recommend  the  following  deceased  persons  to 
the  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Confraternity  : 
Jos.  E.  QuiLLEN,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  who  departed 
this  life  the  16th  of  last  April.  Mrs.  McDonough, 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  who  lately  rested  in  peace.  Fran- 
cis A.  Leahy,  Ottawa,  111.,  who  went  to  his  re- 
ward some  weeks  ago.  John  Doran,  Litchfield, 
who  slept  in  the  Lord,  January  15th.  Ann  Mc- 
Donald, Philadelphia,  Pa.,  who  entered  into  rest 
January  29th.  Bridget  Sullivan,  Marshall,  Mich., 
who  slept  in  death,  January  18th.  John  P.,  Par- 
rel, Kokomo,  Ind.,  who  died  an  edifying  death, 
January  13th.  Mrs.  P.  Ivory,  Loretto,  Pa.  who 
merited  an  eternal  recompense  last  October. 
Martin  Markham,  Englewood,  111.,  who  died  a 
sudden  but  provided  death,  January  25th.  John 
Kennedy,  of  Caledonia,  a  life-subscriber  of  The 
"  Ave  Maria,"  who  died  on  the  9th  of  January 
last ;  and  others  whose  names  have  not  been  given. 

May  their  souls,  and  all  the  souls  of  the 'faith- 
ful departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God  rest  in 
peace. 

A.  Granger,  C.  S.  C, 

Director  of  the  Confraternity. 
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John  Van  &  Co., 

MANUFACTURERS   OF 

nt  Wroiij]^ht-Iro 

RANGES. 


MANUFACTURERS   OF 

Van's   Patent  Wrouffht-Iron   Portable 


For  Public  aud  rnvuie  Institutions,  Hotels, 
and  Private  Families. 

Carving  Tables,  Broilers,  Bake  Ovens,  Stock- 
Kettles,  Laundry  Stoves.  Coffee  and  Tea  Urns, 
and  all  kinds  of  Implements  for  Culinary  pur- 
poses. 

No.  10  East  Fourth  St., 

CINCINNATI,  O. 


The  Range,  Coffee  and  Tea  Urns,  Bake  Ovens  and  other 
Kitchen  Implements  used  in  the  Kitchen  of  the  University 
of  Notre  Dame  are  furnished  by  this  house. 
decl7-5m2w  . 

~ST\   MARY'S  ACADEMY. 

CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC, 


SCHOOL  OF  AETS  AXTD  DESIGN, 

NOTKE  DAME  P.  O.,  INDIANA, 

(Near  South  Bbnd,) 

Conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross. 

In  the  Academy  the  Course  is  thorough  in  the  Prepa- 
ratory, Academic  and  Classical  Departments. 

No  extra  charge  for  German  or  French,  as  these  lan- 
guages enter  into  the  regular'  Academic  Course. 

The  Conservatory  of  Music, 
on  the  plan  of  the  best  Musical  Conservatories  of  Europe, 
is  under  the  charge  of  a  complete  corps  of  teachers 
eleven  in  number.  It  comprises  a  large  music  hall  and 
twenty-eight  separate  rooms  for  harps,  pianos  and  or- 
gans. A  through  course  for  graduation  in  theory  and 
practice,  Esthetics  and  Composition. 

The  school  of  Art  and  Design  is  modeled  on  the 
great  Art  Schools  of  Europe,  drawing  and  painting 
from  life  and  the  antique.  Pupils  in  the  Departments 
of  Painting  and  Music  may  pursue  a  special  course. 

Simphcity  of  dress  enforced  by  the  rules  of  the  Insti- 
tution. Full  particulars  of  the  three  Departments 
given  in  Catalogue,  for  wliich  address 

MOTHER  SUPERIOR, 
St.  Mary*8  Academy, 
NoTRB  Dame  P.O.,  Ind. 


Read  What  Millions  Proclaim! 


The  Genuine  Singer  Sewing  Machines 

ARE   ONLY   MaI>E   BY   THE    SiNGER 

Manufacturing  Company. 


Notre  Dame  P.  0., 

Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  1882. 
They  are,  beyond  all  controversy,  the  best  in  the 
world.  Having  tried  many  other  makes  in  our  re- 
spective Institutions,  we  find,  by  continual  usage,  the 
genuine  Singer  to  be  far  superior  to  any  otjier,  and 
recommend  it  to  all  as  the  most  valuable  of  Sewing 
Machines.  E.  F.  Grether,  No.  135  Michigan  Street, 
South  Bend,  Indiana,  is  agent  for  this  locality.  Call 
on  or  address  him. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NOTRE  DAME, . 
and  ST.  MARY'S  ACADEMY. 


The  "  OLD   RELIABLE  "  SINGER 

IS 

The  Strongest, 

The    Simplest, 

The  Mosjt  Durable 

SEWING  MACHINE 

EVER  YET  CONSTRUCTED. 


Our  Sales  last  year  were  at  the  rate  of  over 
1,800   SEWING  MACHINES  A   DAY 

for  every  business-day  in  the  year. 


THE     SINGER    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY, 

Principal    Office — 34    Union   Square,   N.   Y. 
South   Bend   Branch— ISo    Michigan   Street. 

2,000  Offices  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  ;  and  3,000  in 
the  Old  World  and  South  America. 

Offices  in  every  civilized  Country  upon  earth. 
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Crowned  With  Stars, 

An  Exquisite  Volume  of  Poems  in  Honor  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin Mai7,  Queen  of  Heaven, 

BY 

Eleanor  C.  Donnelly. 

Published  to  Aid  in  Placing  on  the  Dome  of  the  New 
University  of  Notre  Dame,  Indiana,  a  Colossal 
Statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgn  Mary, 
Crowned  with  Twelve  Stars. 

gilt,  $1.25;  plain,  $1.00 

STUDENTS'  OFFICE, 

NoTRB  Dame,  Indiana. 


Price, 

Address 


A  New  Book,  by  Kathleen  O'Meara,  Author 
of  "Life  of  Frederic  OzaDam,"  "Bells  of  the 
Sanctuary,"  "  Iza's  Story,"  etc. 

HENRI  PERREYVE 

AND 

His  Counsels  to  the  Sick. 


The  Lemonnier  Library, 

Established  at  Notre  Dame  in  1872  for  the  use 
of  the  Students  of  the  UniTersity. 


Donations  of   books,  pamphlets,  periodicals,  etc., 
for  the  re-establishing  ol    this  Library,  which  was 
destroyed  by  the  late  fire,  are  respectfully  solicited  ! 
and  will  be  gratefully  received  and  acknowledged  j 
by  the  Librarian.    Please  address  j 

NoTRB  Dame,  Indiana. 


London:  C.  Keegan  Paul  &  Co.,  Publishers.    1881 


Price  (post  free), 


SI  00 


Copies  of  this  book  may  be  had  by  applying 
to  the 

OFFICE  OF  THE  "AVE  MARIA," 
Notre  Dame,  Indiana. 


DR.    MCINTOSH'S 

Solar  Microscope  and  Steieopticon  Combination 

FOR   THE   USE   OF 

COLLEGES,  SCHOOLS,  PHYSICIANS  and  SCIENTISTS. 


This  Combination  includes  three  distinct  instruments,  a 
Solar  Microscope,  Solar  Stereopticon  and  Monoc- 
ular Microscope. 

Each  of  these  can  be  used  alone  or  in  combination. 

By  the  aid  of  this  combination,  Astronomy,  Geography,  Geometry, 
Botany,  Zo51ogy,  Philosophy,  Physiology,  Pathology,  Histology,  etc.,  j 
can  be  finely  illustrated  to  a  large  class  or  audience. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  Free  on  application. 

Mcintosh  galvanic  &  far adic  battery  co., 


192  &  194  Jackson  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


J^ 
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The  Scholastic  Annual 


For    1882. 


Astronomical  Calculations  —  Astrological  Predic- 
tions—A Man  (Poetry),  T.  E.  Howard,  A.  M.— Abstl- 
nence  Days— A  Revision  (Poetry),  Mrs.  Margaret  F. 
Sullivan  —  Ballad  of  the  Ute  and  the  Crafty  Cook 
(Poetry),  A.  J.  S.  —  Calendars  —  The  Church  and 
Science,  J.  A.  Z.— Eclipses — Evidences  of  the  Stabil- 
ity of  the  Church,  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Ryan— Fasting 
Day  8— A  Tribute  to  President  Garfield,  Rev.  T.  E. 
Walsh,  C.  S.  C— Holy  Days  of  Obligation— "  The 
"  The  Lion  of  the  Fold  of  Juda ",  Castel  Rock— 
—Longfellow,  Henry  Wadsworth,  The  Rev.  Daniel  E. 
Hudson,  C.  S,  C.  —  Movable  Feasts  —  Nuevo  Mejico 
(Sonnet),  Eliot  Ryder — Notre  Dame  as  Seen  from  the 
St.  Joseph  River  (Poetry),  Eliza  Allen  Starr  —  The 
The  Patron  of  Popular  Education,  William  J.  Ona- 
han,  LL.  D. — Rates  of  Postage — The  Spire  ot  Candibec, 
Minot  Ledge  —  The  Strawberry  Festival,  (Poetry^, 
Arthur  J.  Stace,  A.  M.— St.  Cecilia's  Bridal,  (Sonnet), 
Ethel  Tane— Winged  Words. 

l*rloo,    35    cents,    post   tree. 

Orders  should  be  sent  to 

J.  A.  LYONS, 

NoTKE  Dame,  Ind. 


PRELUDES: 

AN   ELEGANT  VOLUME  OF  POEMS, 

By  Maurice  F.  Egan, 

PuBLisfiEB  TO  Aid  in  the  Rebuilding   of 
Notre  Dame  University. 

Price  (postpaid),       -       -       -       -       $1   00 

Address 

PETER  F.  CUNN.NGHAM  &  SON 

817  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mixed  Marriages. 

Their  Origin  and  Results. 
By  Rev.  A.  A.  LAMBING, 

Author  of  "  The  Orphan's  Frii§nd,"  "  The  Sunday- 
School  Teacher's  Manual,"  etc.,  etc. 


Single  Copy, 15 

Eight  Copies,  -        -        -        -      $1  00 

OFFICE  OF  THE  "AVE  MARIA," 
Notre  Dame,  Indiana. 


Kimball  Organs. 

It  has  become  necessary  for  us  to 
greatly  enlarge  our  raanufacturing 
facilities,  and  it  is  probable  that 
(luring  the  coming  year  our  factory 
^vill  turn  out  over  one-twelflh  of  the 
entire  production  of 

Parlor  and  Cabinet  Organs 

on  the  American  Continent,  whicli 
demonstrates  beyond  a  doubt  the  su- 
periority of  the  Instruments  manu- 
factured by  us. 

We  are  sole  agents  for  the  W.  W. 
Kimball  Pianos,  Hallet  &  Da- 
vis and  W.  P.  F^iiierson  Pianos. 

Address, 

W.  W.  KIMBALL, 

Chicago,    111. 

Or, 

S-  D.  ROBERSON, 

(general  Ageut, 

U'\)\\  fini 
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The  Meuiorare  of  St.  Josei^li. 


IIY    THE   AUTHOR    OP    "MADONNA. 


Remember,  0  tender  Father  !  that  no  one  could 
ever  complain  of  having  knelt  down  before  thee  and 
prayed  for  thy  help  in  vain. 

BENT  at  thy  feet,  0  worthy  Spouse  of  Mary ! 
To  crave  thy  mighty  succor  I  would  dare.     • 
Of  God  incarnate  guardian  wise  and  wary, 
Guide  my  weak  steps  and  keep  me  in  thy  care. 

After  my  Jesus  and  His  Mother  Blessed 
Thou,  Joseph,  art  my  life  and  love  and  pride  ; 

Like  child  in  father's  fondling  arms  caressed, 
Great  Saint,  in  thine  I  fain  would  safe  abide. 

Ah !  when  my  last  dread  hour  is  drawing  near  me, 
Be  my  firm  stay,  forsake  me  not  till  death. 

Present  my  trembling  prayer,  and  God  will  hear 
me  ; 
Ward  off  the  foe,  watch  o'er  my  parting  breath. 

Wlien  death  shall  throw  his  dark,  dark  shadow 
round  me. 
When  e'en  the  Cross  I  ne'er  shall  see  again, 
When  day  is  gone  and  the  long  night  has  found 
me. 
He  my  compassionate  protector  then. 

When  with  heart  sinking  and  lips  feebly  sighing, 
I  murmur  "  Jesus!"  last,  and  only  this, 

Receive  that  sweetest  name  from  me  when  dying. 
And  may  it  ope  for  me  the  gate  of  bliss. 

May  I,  by  Jesus  and  by  Mary  tended, 

Expire  like  thee  in  ecstasy  of  love, 
And  may  I  when  this  bitter  exile's  ended, 

See  thee  and  love  thee  in  the  home  above. 

Remember,  then,  tender  Father  !  that  no  one  could 
rv>M"  complain  of  having  knelt  do>vn  before  thoe  and 
prayed  for  thy  help  in  vain. 


Saint   Thomas  of  Aquiii. 

;T  the  request  of  a  large  number  of  holy 
Bishops  and  other  personages  distin- 
guished by  their  piety,  learning  and  ec- 
clesiastical dignity,  and  after  having  consulted 
the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Rites,  His  Holiness 
Pope  Leo  XIII,  by  Apostolic  Letters  in  forma 
hrevis  dated  August  4,  1881,  proclaimed  the 
Angelical  Doctor,  St.  Thomas  of  Aquin,  the 
special  patron  of  the  students  of  Catholic  uni- 
versities, academies,  colleges,  and  schools.  To 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  this  solemn  act  in 
the  Sacred  Liturgy  of  the  Church,  His  Holi- 
ness desired  that  the  same  be  noted  in  the 
historical  lessons  of  the  Breviary,  as  also  in  the 
Martyrology.  This  task  he  entrusted  to  the 
Sacred  Congregation  of  Rites.  Conformably  to 
the  desire  of  His  Holiness,  new  historical  lessons 
have  been  composed,  and  an  addition  made  to 
the  "  eulogy  "  of  the  Saint  in  the  Martyrology. 
These  lessons  and  additions  were  first  sub- 
mitted to  the  Holy  Father  and  then  signed  by 
the  Cardinal  Prefect  of  the  Sacred  Congrega- 
tion. In  virtue  of  his  supreme  authority,  the 
Pope  has  approved  them,  and  cancelling  the 
lessons  of  the  Second  Nocturn  which  have 
been  used  up  to  the  present,  has  ordered  that 
for  the  future  the  new  lessons  be  read  by  the 
clergy  of  the  universal  Church,  secular  and 
regular.  The  following  translation  of  them 
we  feel  sure  will  be  acceptable  to  many  read- 
ers, particularly  as  the  Feast  of  the  Saint  oc- 
curs next  week. 

Fourth  Lesson. 

Blessed  Thomas,  the  bright  ornament  of  the 

Christian  world  and  the  light  of  the  Church, 

was  born  of  noble  parents,  his  father  being 

Landulph,  Count  of  Aquino,  and  his  mother  a 
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Neapolitan  lady,  by  name  Theodora.  While 
yet  an  infant,  he  gave  evidence  of  his  future 
great  devotion  to  the  Mother  of  God.  One 
day  having  found  a  small  scroll  of  paper  on 
which  the  Angelical  Salutation  was  written, 
he  clung  to  it  with  such  tenacity  that  his 
nurse  was  unable  to  take  it  from  him.  He 
made  violent  opposition  when  his  mother 
finally  took  it  from  him,  and  by  his  cries  and 
gestures  forced  its  restoration  and  immediately 
swallowed  it.  At  five  years  of  age,  he  was 
sent  to  Monte  Cassino  that  he  might  receive 
from  the  Benedictine  monks  his  first  training. 
Thence  he  was  sent  to  Naples,  where  he  went 
through  a  course  of  studies,  and,  though  still 
young,  joined  the  Order  of  Friars  Preachers. 
This  step  caused  great  displeasure  to  his 
mother  and  brothers,  and  he  was  therefore  sent 
to  Paris.  He  was  waylaid  by  his  brothers, 
who  seized  him  and  imprisoned  him  in  the 
Castle  of  St.  John.  After  having  made  sev- 
eral unsuccessful  attempts  to  induce  him  to 
abandon  the  holy  life  he  had  chosen,  they  as- 
sailed his  purity  by  sending  to  him  a  wicked 
woman  ;  but  he  drove  her  from  his  chamber 
with  a  fire-brand.  The  young  Saint  then 
threw  himself  upon  his  knees  before  a  cruci- 
fix. Having  prayed  some  time,  he  fell  asleep, 
and  it  seemed  to  him  that  angels  approached 
him  and  tightly  girded  his  loins.  From  that 
time  forward,  he  never  experienced  the  slight- 
est feeling  against  purity.  His  sisters,  also, 
had  come  to  the  castle,  and  tried  to  make  him 
change  his  mind  ;  but  he,  on  the  contrary, 
persuaded  them  to  renounce  the  world,  and 
devote  themselves  to  the  exercises  of  a  holy 
life. 

Fifth  Lesson. 
He  was  enabled  to  escape  through  a  window 
of  the  castle  and  return  to  Naples.  He  was 
theuce  taken  by  John  the  Teutonic,  the  Gen- 
eral of  the  Dominican  Order,  first  to  Rome 
and  then  to  Paris,  in  which  latter  city,  he  was 
taught  philosophy  and  theology  by  Albert 
the  Great.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  re- 
ceived the  title  of  Doctor,  and  explained  pub- 
licly, and  in  a  manner  that  made  him  the  ob- 
ject of  universal  admiration,  the  writings  of 
philosophers  and  theologians.  He  always  ap- 
plied himself  to  prayer  before  reading  or  writ- 
ing anything.  When  he  met  with  any  diffi- 
cult passage  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  he  both 
fasted  and  prayed.  He  used  often  to  say  to 
his  companion.  Brother  Reginald,  that  if  he 


knew  anything  it  was  more  a  gift  from  God 
than  the  fruit  of  his  own  study  and  labor. 
One  day,  when  at  Naples,  as  he  was  praying 
with  unusual  fervor  before  a  crucifix,  he  heard 
these  words :  "  Thou  hast  written  well  of  Me, 
Thomas  !  What  reward  wouldst  thou  have 
Me  give  thee  ?  "  He  answered  :  "  None  other. 
Lord,  than  Thyself."  His  favorite  spiritual 
book  was  the  Conferences  of  the  Fathers  ;  and 
there  was  not  a  work  of  any  kind  which  he 
had  not  most  carefully  studied.  His  writings 
are  so  extraordinary,  not  only  for  their  number 
and  their  variety,  but  also  for  their  clearness 
in  explaning  difficult  points  of  doctrine,  that 
his  exuberant  and  pure  teachings,  conforming 
as  they  do  to  revealed  truths,  are  wonderfully 
adapted  to  destroying  the  errors  of  all  times. 

Sixth  Lesson. 

He  was  called  to  Rome  by  the  Supreme 
Pontifl^  Urban  IV,  by  whose  order  he  com- 
posed an  Office  for  the  solemnity  of  Corpus 
Christi.  But  nothing  could  induce  him  to 
accept  the  honors  which  were  offered  him. 
He  refused  the  Archbishopric  of  Naples,  which 
Clement  IV  begged  him  to  accept.  He  was 
most  zealous  in  preaching  the  word  of  God. 
On  one  occasion,  during  Easter  Week,  as  he 
was  preaching  in  the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  a 
woman  touched  the  hem  of  his  habit  and  was 
cured  of  an  issue  of  blood.  He  was  sent  by 
Gregory  X  to  the  Council  of  Lyons  ;  but  hav- 
ing got  as  far  as  Fossa  Nova,  he  fell  sick  and 
was  received  as  a  guest  in  the  monastery  of 
that  place,  and  wrote  a  commentary  on  the 
Canticle  of  Canticles.  There  he  died  in  the 
fiftieth  year  of  his  age,  on  the  7th  of  March, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1274.  Even  after  his 
death,  his  sanctity  was  made  manifest  by 
miracles,  which  being  rightly  attested,  he  was 
canonized  by  John  the  Twenty-second,  in  the 
year  1323.  By  order  of  St.  Urban  the  Fifth, 
his  body  was  translated  to  Toulouse.  Because 
his  wonderful  power  of  intelligence  as  well  as 
his  purity  of  life  likened  him  to  the  angelic 
spirits  he  received  the  title  oi  Angelical  Doctor, 
which  title  was  confirmed  by  St.  Pius  the 
Fifth.  In  order  to  destroy  so  many  false  philo- 
sophical systems  which  like  a  plague  infested 
the  world,  and  for  the  greater  advancement  of 
the  sciences  and  the  common  good  of  the  human 
family.  Pope  Leo  the  Thirteenth,  gladly  yield- 
ing to  the  desires  and  petitions  of  almost  all 
the  Bishops  of  the  Catholic  world,  after  con- 
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sultation  with  the  Congregation  of  Sacred 
Rites,  by  Apostolical  Letters  declared  and  ap- 
pointed him  the  Heavenly  Patron  of  all  Cath- 
olic Schools. 

L      — — 

^^P  Sonnets 

WOis  THE   Stations   of    the   Way    of   the 

A  Ceoss. 


BY  EDMUND   OP   THE   HEART    OP    MARY,    PASSIONIST. 


IV. 

HIS  Mother  comes  to  meet  Him.    0  my  Queen, 
Will  any  say  thou  comest  late  ?    Not  I. 
Since  thou  didst  give  Him  up  to  go  and  die, 
All  hast  thou  witnessed,  tho'  thyself  unseen. 
Thy  Heart  has  answer'd  His  with  pangs  as  keen 
For  every  sting  of  scourge  and  thorn  and  lie, 
The  "  Ecce  Homo  ! "  and  the  rabble's  cry. 
And  Pilate  washing  hands  he  could  not  clean. 

But  now  thy  Jesus  His  triumphal  way 
Begins,  'tis  thine  to  meet  Him  with  His  load. 
And  share  it  soul  to  soul,  0  brave  and  true  ! 

And  shall  not  ive,  in  turn,  who  day  by  day 
Follow  cross-laden,  find  upon  the  road. 
As  surely  waiting,  our  sweet  Mother  tt)o  ? 

V. 

Right  scornfully  the  forced  Cyrenian  lends 
The  timely  help  we  envy  as  we  gaze  : 
But  Jesus  blesses  him,  and  Mary  prays  ; 

And  soon  his  will,  no  less  than  body,  bends. 

Oh,  how  his  heart  now  glows,  as  he  befriends 
That  beauteous  Pair  the  sudden  light  arrays  ! 
And  on  he  plods,  lost  in  a  sweet  amaze  ; 

Till— all  too  short  for  him— the  long  march  ends. 

My  soul,  behold  thy  perfect  model  here  ! 
The  cross  thou  needs  must  carry,  wouldst  thou 
live  : 
But  see,  'tis  sharing  in  a  task  divine  ! 

Thy  Saviour  goes  before  thee  ;  but  so  near, 
He  asks  the  very  aid  Himself  must  give  ! 
'Tis  His  Cross  thou  art  bearing — and  He  thine  ! 

VI. 

That  Face  !    Ah,  who  would  know  it  for  divine— 
The  thorn-pierced  brow,  the  furrow'd  cheek,  the 
eyes 
Blood-blinded  ? 

Only  hearts  that  faith  makes  wise. 
And  such,  dear  Saint  Veronica,  was  thine  : 
illumed  to  see  the  hidden  Godhead  shine, 
And  thus  the  tender  ministry  devise 


Which  earn"d  so  well  the   picture's  sweet  sur^ 
prise —     • 
A  treasure  for  the  nascent  Church  to  shrine. 

Let  me  too,  sister,  keep  that  Face  so  fair. 

Pray  it  may  haunt  me  with  its  pleading  woe  ! 
For  when  was  love  so  eloquently  writ  ? 
But  in  my  soul,  my  life — reflected  there. 
In  my  fulfill'd  vocation — let  it  show  ; 
Abiding  bright  while  earthly  shadows  flit  ! 


Leaves  from  the  Life  of  Father  Her- 
mann. 


L 

We  trust  that  our  readers  are  sufficiently 
interested  in  Father  Augustine  (Hermann)  to 
read  a  few  more  chapters  from  his  life.     The 
following  letter  recounts  his  visit  to  Our  Lady 
of  Lourdes  and  his  miraculous  cure  : 
"  Pax  Christi  ! 
"J.M.J. 
"  Bagneres-de-Bigorre,  Nov.  6, 1868. 

"  My  Dear  Friends  in  Jesus  Christ  : — I 
have  just  received  a  new  pledge  of  the  tender- 
ness of  the  Blessed  Virgin  towards  her  chil- 
dren, and  my  heart  overflows  with  joy  as  I 
make  it  known  to  you. 

"During  the  course  of  last  year  my  eyes, 
fatigued  by  my  labors,  were  growing  weaker 
and  weaker.  Having  passed  the  last  six 
months  in  the  delightful  solitude  of  our  Desert 
of  Carmel  at  Tarasteix,  in  the  Upper  Pyrenees, 
I  was  attacked  by  an  ophthalmia  of  so  grave 
a  nature  that  obedience  made  me  start  for 
Bordeaux  to  consult  a  celebrated  oculist.  For 
a  month  before  my  departure  all  reading  had 
been  forbidden  me,  even  that  of  the  Breviary. 
The  learned  oculist  examined  my  eyes  with 
the  most  serious  attention  and  evident  solici- 
tude ;  he  found  them  in  a  very  alarming  con- 
dition, showing  all  the  symptoms  of  the  dis- 
ease called  glaucoma.  He  declared  to  me  that 
no  remedy  could  prevent  inflammation  from 
taking  place,  and  that  at  the  slightest  in- 
flammation it  would  be  necessary  at  once  to 
proceed  to  the  excision  of  the  iris — an  opera- 
tion introduced  by  the  illustrious  Dr.  Graefe, 
of  Berlin,  the  same  who  had  successfully  op- 
erated on  my  brother,  Louis  Cohen,  for  the 
cataract. 

"Meanwhile  the  evil  was  daily  growing 
worse.  I  left  Bordeaux  provided  with  all 
manner  of  preservatives  for  the  eyes — a  bi- 
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convex  glass,  a  green  shade,  etc.  The  sandals 
of  the  Carmelite  were  to  be  discarded  for  warm 
shoes  and  stockings ;  the  monastic  tonsure 
was  to  be  protected  by  the  warmest  head- 
dress. The  organ  of  vision  had  become  so 
sensitive  that  I  could  not  endure  the  light  of 
an  ordinary  lamp  or  candle,  or  even  day-light. 
It  was  only  by  a  painful  effort  that  I  could 
manage  to  read  a  word  or  two  at  a  time. 

"  Being  in  such  a  condition,  the  idea  of  a 
novena  to  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes,  who  had 
already  cured  several  persons  afflicted  with 
blindness,  was  suggested  to  me.  This  proposi- 
tion was  much  more  to  my  liking  than  the 
prospect  of  a  surgical  operation,  the  result  of 
which  was  anything  but  certain.  I  remem- 
bered that  twenty-two  years  ago  Mary  had  ob- 
tained for  me  from  the  Grod  of  the  Eucharist  a 
cure  infinitely  more  important  than  that  of  my 
corporal  eyes  by  delivering  me  from  the  blind- 
ness of  Judaism  ;  that  since  then  she  has  by 
her  intercession  withdrawn  several  members  of 
my  family  from  the  darkness  of  the  synagogue; 
that,  thirteen  years  ago,  by  her  importunity 
with  her  divine  Son,  she  obtained  my  mother's 
salvation  as  she  lay  on  her  death-bed,  un- 
baptized  ;  and  I  thought  that,  these  prodigies 
of  the  spiritual  order  being  far  more  difficult 
to  work  than  a  cure  of  the  physical  order,  I 
ought  not  to  hesitate  about  expecting  from 
her  the  benefit  of  her  merciful  goodness. 

"The  novena  was  begun  on  October  24th, 
the  Feast  of  St.  Raphael,  who  cured  Tobias  of 
his  blindness.  Every  day  I  bathed  my  eyes  in 
the  salutary  water  drawn  from  the  miraculous 
Grotto,  and  every  day  I  prayed  to  the  Im- 
maculate Virgin,  in  union  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  holy  souls  praying  for  me. 

"On  the  sixth  day  of  the  novena  I  pro- 
ceeded afoot  from  our  convent  of  Bagneres  to 
Lourdes,  wishing  to  make  this  pilgrimage  in 
such  a  manner  as  would  give  me  the  best 
chances  of  success.  At  Bagneres  I  had  al- 
ready experienced  relief,  each  day  of  the  no- 
vena, and  that  at  the  time  when  the  water  of 
the  Grrotto  touched  my  eyes.  I  took  care 
likewise  to  have  this'  improvement  examined 
by  the  ophthalmoscope,  by  means  of  which 
the  doctor  was  enabled  to  judge  that  the  con- 
gestion in  the  visual  organs  was  gradually 
diminishing,  whilst  I  employed  no  other 
remedy  but  the  miraculous  water.  Finally,  on 
the  last  day,  the  Festival  of  All-Saints,  being 
at  the  Grotto,  and  beside  the  fountain,  I  felt 


no  more  pain.  Since  that  time  I  write  and 
read  as  long  as  I  please,  without  glasses,  with- 
out precautions,  with  no  effort,  and  with  no 
fatigue  ;  sun,  gas,  or  candle-light  causes  me 
not  the  slightest  inconvenience ;  I  have  re- 
sumed my  sandals,  and  have  had  my  tonsure 
renewed ;  I  have  obtained  what  I  desired 
above  all  things,  namely  :  to  be  able  to  con- 
tinue the  eremitical  life  in  our  beloved  Des- 
ert ;  in  a  word,  I  am  radically  cured,  and,  as  I 
most  firmly  believe,  this  cure  is  a  miracle  due 
to  the  intercession  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
Wherefore  I  feel  bound  to  publish,  as  far  as 
lies  in  me,  the  goodness  of  Mary's  heart,  and  I 
beg  of  all  that  love  this  tender  Mother  to  re- 
turn thanks  to  God  for  me,  as  I  likewise  en- 
treat all  that  suffer  to  have  recourse  in  all 
confidence  to  her  who  has  never  been  invoked 


in  vam. 


II. 


The  following  passage  from  a  sermon  of 
Father  Hermann's,  gives  a  beautiful  image  of 
the  change  effected  in  him  by  his  conversion  to 
Christianity.  The  discourse  from  which  this 
extract  is  made  was  the  first  he  delivered  in 
Paris.  His  reappearance  as  a  barefooted  Car- 
melite before  those  that  knew  him  as  the  gay 
young,  man  of  fashion  and  pleasure  must  have 
made  a  profound  impression  : 

"In  a  tempestuous  night,  I  found  myself 
involved  in  a  chain  of  steep  mountains  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  frightful  precipices.  I 
made  my  way  painfully  over  a  path  worn  by 
the  footsteps  of  malefactors,  and  rendered  al- 
most impassable  by  fragments  of  rocks  torn 
from  the  mountain-sides  by  heavy  rains  and 
hurled  into  the  abyss  below.  Thunder-claps 
succeeded  each  other  without  intermission  ; 
the  wind,  uprooting  and  tearing  away  trees 
that  had  stood  for  centuries,  threw  me  down» 
and  I  was  forced  to  continue  my  way  crawling 
on  my  hands  and  knees,  which  were  cut  by 
the  sharp  stones.  My  way  was  marked  by 
blood.  I  dragged  myself  along  with  the 
greatest  difficulty,  pressing  close  to  the  moun- 
tain-side ;  for  at  almost  every  moment  fearful 
flashes  of  lightning  rent  the  clouds  asunder, 
and  the  momentary  glare  showed  me  the 
yawning  gulf  which,  with  a  horrible  noise, 
swallowed  up  the  trees  and  the  rocks  that  were 
cast  into  it  by  the  tempest.  .  .  .  My  destruc- 
tion seemed  inevitable. 

"  Suddenly  a  ray  of  light,  proceeding  from 
the  clouds,  rested  on  the  side  of  a  neighboring 
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mountain  and  revealed  to  me  in  the  recesses 
of  the  rocks  a  little  golden  door.  .  .  .  Mj- 
courage  was  restored,  and  the  hope  sprang  up'' 
in  me  that  there  I  might  find  refuge  and  as- 
sistance. I  dragged  myself,  breathless,  through 
the  rubbish  and  water  on  the  path,  and  at 
last,  all  torn,  half  dead,  I  reached  the  little 
door  and  began  to  knock.  Hardly  had  I 
knocked,  when  it  was  thrown  open,  and  a 
beautiful  young  man,  of  great  majesty,  whose 
countenance  beamed  with  goodness,  appeared 
on  the  threshold,  took  me  by  the  hand,  and 
introduced  me  into  his  mysterious  dwelling. 
No  sooner  had  I  entered  than  the  noise  of  the 
storm  was  hushed,  calm  returned  to  my  soul, 
and  I  felt  myself  led  gently  by  an  invisible 
hand  which  removed  my  mire-stained  clothes, 
and  plunged  me  into  a  delightful  bath, 
wherein  I  was  restored  to  health  and  strength. 
This  bath  not  only  washed  away  the  least 
stains  contracted  on  my  journey,  but  it  also 
healed  my  wounds,  it  filled  my  veins  with  a 
new  life,  it  restored  to  my  soul  her  former 
youth,  and  the  perfume  that  it  emitted  was 
so  exquisite  that  I  longed  to  know  its  na- 
ture. 

"  What  was  my  surprise  when  I  perceived 
l)y  my  side  the  beautiful  young  man  who  had 
opened  the  door  to  me.  He  held  his  hands 
extended  over  the  bath,  and  from  both  of 
them  the  blood  flowed  in  abundant  streams 
from  large  open  wounds,  .  .  .  and  I  considered 
the  bath,  and  I  considered  myself,  ." .  .  and  I 
saw  that  I  was  deluged  by  the  blood  of  the 
beautiful  young  man  !  And  this  blood  gave 
me  such  strength  that  I  felt  capable  of  en- 
countering a  thousand  storms  even  fiercer  than 
the  one  through  which  I  had  just  passed  ;  but 
my  astonishment  was  at  its  height  when  I 
perceived  that  those  streams  of  blood,  far  from 
making  me  red,  made  me  more  brilliantly  white 
than  the  snow,  and  gratitude  and  love  took 
possession  of  my  heart.  I  was  hungry,  I  was 
thirsty.  .  .  .  The  fatigues  and  the  struggles 
of  the  journey  had  exhausted  me ;  he  made 
me  sit  down  to  a  banquet  where  the  festive- 
hall  was  flooded  with  light,  and  yet  there  was 
no  lamp.  The  young  man  was  himself  the 
light,  and  from  his  countenance  proceeded 
dazzling  rays.  ...  I  was  hungry  and  thirsty. 
...  He  presented  me  bread,  and  said  :  '  Eat 
this.'  He  offered  me  wine,  saying  :  '  Drink 
this.'  He  blessed  the  bread,  and  then  he 
placed  the  cup  beneath  a  wound  in  his  side, 


and  it  was  filled  with  a  wonderful  wine.  And 
when  I  had  e^ten  and  when  I  had  drunk,  I 
understood  that  this  was  no  ordinary  nourish- 
ment, but  one  that  transforijied  me  and  filled 
me  with  ineffable  joy  and  unspeakable  delights. 
And  as  I  considered  the  beautiful  young  man,  I 
found  him  within  me,  seated  on  a  throne,  adored 
by  angels  ;  and  choirs  of  Seraphim  waved  be- 
fore him  golden  urns,  and  bands  of  Cherubim 
burned  before  his  throne  a  precious  incense 
which  ascended  up  to  him.  And  then  the 
young  man  spoke  to  me,  and  his  voice  was  a 
heavenly  music,  a  celestial  harmony  which 
charmed  me  and  made  me  shed  tears  of  love 
and  inebriated  me  with  unknown  joy.  And 
then  he  drew  me  to  himself,  took  me  in  his 
arms,  pressed  me  to  his  bosom,  and  rocked  me 
sweetly  to  the  sounds  of  a  melody  that  pro- 
ceeded from  his  lips  ;  and  I  laid  my  head  on 
his  bosom,  and  my  happiness  was  so  great  that 
my  spirit  was  at  rest  and  I  fell  asleep  on  the- 
heart  of  this  beneficent  friend,  and  I  slept 
long,  and  during  my  sleep  I  had  a  dream  of 
heaven.  ...  0  dream  of  love,  would  that  I 
could  repeat  thee ! 

"And  he  touched  my  eyes  with  his  fingers 
and  I  awoke  at  once  filled  with  an  undying: 
love,  and,  casting  myself  at  his  feet,  I  thanked 
him  for  his  wondrous  hospitality  ;  and  he 
said  to  me :  '  Remain  here,  if  thou  dost  wish 
it,  and  every  day  I  will  bathe  thee  with  my 
blood,  everyday  I  will  warm  thee  at  my  hearth, 
I  will  enlighten  thee  by  my  light,  and  I  will 
let  thee  sit  at  my  table  ;  ...  if  thou  leave  me, 
the  storm  will  soon  again  encompass  thee.' 

"  How  many  others,  I  then  exclaimed,  are 
battling  with  the  storm,  dragging  themselves 
through  the  mud  ;  for  my  part,  since  thou 
art  graciously  willing  to  keep  me  here,  I  will 
live,  I  will  die  here ;  but  tell  me  thy  name, 
that  T  may  join  with  the  angels  in  blessing  it. 
And  he  answered  me  :  I  am  called  Love,  I  am 
called  Eucharist,  I  am  called  JESUS  !" 
(to  be  continued.) 


Catholics  must  do  as  their  neighbors  ;  they 
must  be  content  to  serve  their  generation,  to 
promote  the  interests  of  religion,  to  recom- 
mend truth,  and  to  edify  their  brethren  to-day, 
though  their  names  are  to  have  little  weight 
and  their  works  are  not  to  last  much  beyond 
themselves.— Car6?/M«/  Newman,  Idea  of  a 
Universitii. 
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CHAPTER  Vlir. 
the  home  of  uncle  z. 

(Continued.) 

As  the  slippery  path  became  level  with  the 
last'receptacle  of  the  actual  cataract,  I  can  re- 
meniber[that  three  steep  valleys  seemed  to  meet 
at  its'.temporary  resting-place  ;  and  the  three 
mountainous  hills  which  rose  in  the  separate 
directions  gave  the  name  to  Friberg,  the  busy 
little  town  of  clockmakers  which  occupied  the 
valley  in  front  of  us.  Down  this  valley  the 
Fallbach  still  continued  its  impetuous  course. 
But  this  was  not  at  present  our  exact  destina- 
tion. Turning  a  little  to  the  right,  we  pro- 
ceeded to  mount  up  a  small  hill  somewhat  sepa- 
rate from  the  wooded  mass  behind  it,  and  we 
were  soon  at  the  summit,  which  was  occupied 
by  my  uncle's  home.  A  strange  abode  cer- 
tainly, for  one  half  of  it  seemed  like  the  better 
class  of  farmer-house  of  the  country — roomy 
enough ;  and  from  its  situation,  enabling  the 
owner  to  arrange  what  might  be  called  the  farm 
portion  of  the  establishment  on  the  side  of  the 
declivity,  so  that  the  dwelling-house  did  not 
stand  over  it  immediately,  which  added  not  a 
little  to  its  freshness  and  repose.  There  was, 
however,  the  double  staircase  in  the  front,  over 
which  the  roof  gave  a  complete  and  comfor- 
table shelter. 

The  windows  were  long  and  narrow,  and 
continuous  round  the  house, — very  like  the 
picturesque  inn  which  I  described  in  the  for- 
mer chapter,  with  its  long  hall  and  separated 
dais,  so  that  the  reader  may  easily  picture  to 
himself  this  part  of  it.  But  the  peculiarity  of 
this  homestead  was,  that  it  was  attached  to  the 
massive  tower  of  an  old  castle.  The  tower 
was  about  three  stories  high,  and  exclusively 
occupied,  as  I  soon  learnt,  by  the  proprietor. 
Here  was  his  study,  which  would  have  been 
spacious  had  it  not  been  for  the  medley  of  the 
contents  stored  within  it — books  in  old  vellum 
bindings,  pictures  in  quaint  frames,  weapons 
of  war  and  of  the  chase,  a  strange  collection  of 
historical-looking  furniture,  a  huge  stove  cov- 
ered and  concealed  by  tiles  of  ancient  porcelain, 
arid  above  all,  an  organ,  with  pipes  divei-sely 
decorated,  which  occupied  a  large  portion  of 
this  vaulted  chamber.  Above  this  room  was 
the  sleeping-room,  and  between  this  apartment 


and  the  modern  house  was  an  oratory  and  a 
passage.  The  oratory  was  approached  by  a 
short  stair,  which  was  also  connected  with 
the  dining-hall  and  with  the  bedroom  ;^  whilst 
above  this  tier,  again,  was  a  lumber-room 
which  had  access  to  a  small  gallery,  from 
which  there  was  a  view  of  the  town  of  Fri- 
berg ;  and  the  tower  was  crowned  with  a 
sharp-pitched  roof,  surmounted  by  a  weather- 
cock, and  the  figure  of  a  weather-beaten  angel. 

All  these  peculiarities  were  not  apparent  to 
me  at  first,  but  they  describe  the  general  char- 
acter to  the  reader,  so  that  he  may  under- 
stand the  sort  of  residence  into  which  I  was 
entering.  At  first  the  mere  accidents  of  the 
scene  served  only  to  make  the  living  inmates 
more  conspicuously  present  with  me.  »There 
was  an  old  valet,  a  picturesquely  dressed  house- 
keeper, not  so  very  old,  but  fairly  advanced  in 
years.  I  felt  rather  than  saw  that  Ulric  was 
on  the  other  side,  and  I  both  saw  and  felt  that 
it  was  Uncle  Z.  who  was  about  to  fold  me  in 
his  arms. 

I  can  see  him  now,  indeed  :  a  tall  and  rather 
gaunt  figure,  with  somewhat  of  the  bearing  of 
a  soldier  added  to  a  dignity  which  seemed  pe- 
culiarly his  own.  There  was  a  look  of  past 
cares  in  his  expression,  which  seemed  to  be 
constantly  repelled  by  relays  of  holy  thoughts 
— at  times  by  a  devotional  expression  almost 
monkish  ;  and  still  there  was  ever  a  delight- 
ful smile  at  hand,  which  united  him  to  earthly 
interests,  and  which,  I  could  fancy,  endeared 
all  mankind  to  him  as  a  brotherhood.  Yes  : 
my  recollection,  if  it  was  ever  imperfect,  would 
be  helped  by  that  old  French  miniature, 
which  my  mother  kept  always  in  her  desk, 
and  which  I  keep  as  religiously  on  the  nail 
which  marks  the  centre  of  my  mantelpiece. 
The  portrait  is  that  of  a  handsome  young  man 
in  the  dress  of  an  Austrian  officer,  in  white 
facings  and  much  gold  lace,  which  has  the 
material  to  form  such  a  face  as  I  then  gazed 
on  for  the  first.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  the  su- 
peradded load  of  years,  how  incomparably  su- 
perior is  the  portrait  ftirnished  by  my  mem- 
ory! How  much  more  there  was  to  look  at, 
in  the  story  of  struggles  undergone,  of  temp- 
tations vanquished,  of  degrees  of  excellence 
reached  by  suffieriug,  of  a  resignation  which 
spoke  of  an  inward  peace,  and  gave  a  dim  re- 
flection of  a  coming  beauty  which  would 
supersede  every  mark  of  sorrow,  and  be  eter- 
nal! 
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Certainly  there  is  sometimes  a  beauty  of  age 
which  is  far  higher  in  its  character,  and  more 
Listing,  than  the  beauty  of  youth.  But  I  do 
not  say  that  it  always  ripens  thus  :  it  is  the 
result  of  many  sorrows,  and  heart  struggles, 
and  disappointments,  and  of  certain  other  in- 
gredients, which,  alas  !  are  not  often  largely 
mixed  up  with  the  tale  of  human  life. 

Yes,  I  can  see  now  both  the  form  and  the 
countenance,  and  they  were  set  off  by  a  velvet 
cap  above  the  face,  and  an  ample  ruff  of  lace  be- 
low, which  emerged  from  a  black  tight-fitting 
coat,  ending  in  pantaloons  which  grew  tight 
as  they  approached  the  ankles,  but  which 
were  really  shrouded  beneath  in  tall  boots, 
having  the  appendage  of  a  tassel  at  the  top. 

After  the  first  embrace  he  held  me  back  at 
arm's-length,  as  if  to  take  an  exact  survey  of 
every  lineament  of  my  features,  and  then  with 
great  politeness  asked  me  after  both  my  pa- 
rents, then  specially,  and  with  marked  emo- 
tion, after  my  mother. 

"You  are  like  her,"  he  said — "you  are  like 
her ;  and  you  are  right  welcome  to  her  broth- 
er's home,  such  as  it  is.  I  hope  you  will  find 
some  interest  in  it  for  her  sake,  and  that  here- 
after you  may  like  it  as  some  remembrance  of 
myself  But  it  is  ill  talking  with  a  hungry 
guest ;  you  need  the  refreshment  which  Gret- 
chen  has  provided  for  you.  I  will  speak  with 
you  afterwards  on  the  subjects  which  touch  the 
feelings." 

He  then  led  me  by  the  hand  into  the  long 
hall,  of  which  I  have  somewhat  anticipated 
the  description  as  resembling  in  shape  that  of 
the  rambling  inn  of  the  previous  evening. 
But  as  regards  internal  decoration,  there  was 
but  little  likeness,  for  this  was  picturesquely 
adorned  with  stags'  horns  and  other  trophies 
of  the  chase,  a  few  pictures  in  oil,  and  some 
rather  rude  but  expressive  carvings  of  figures 
in  wood-work,  which  had  been  so  fastened 
against  the  walls  as  to  seem  part  of  the  origi- 
nal structure.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  room, 
beyond  the  screen,  the  walls  were  hung  with 
faded  tapestry,  and  the  solid  oak  table  was 
covered  with  a  white  cloth  on  which  wooden 
trenchers  and  a  black  leather  jack  formed  an 
odd  contrast  to  some  other  appendages  to  the 
dinner-table,  which  were  of  solid  silver,  bur- 
nished as  brightly  as  Poynder,  the  butler  at 
home,  would  have  rubbed  them  up. 

Almost  as  we  entered,  a  steaming  soup  was 
brought  in  after  me ;   and  my  uncle  pointed 


to  a  high-backed  chair,  and  bade  me  say  my 
grace  and  eat  with  a  good  appetite,  "  and  then 
rest,  for  our  mountain  air  is  'sharp,  and  your 
ride  has  been  a  long  one."  And,  he  added, 
"  I  at  this  moment  have  other  duties." 

He  opened  a  small  door  somewhat  concealed 
by  the  tapestry  ,and  at  once  hastened  through 
it,  to  my  surprise  not  alone  ;  Ulric  with  noise- 
less step  followed  after  him.  The  door  through 
which  they  passed  was  the  one  which  con- 
nected the  modern  building  with  the  tower. 

When  I  had  finished  my  repast,  the  house- 
keeper, dressed  in  the  most  approved  style  of 
the  peasants  of  that  district,  offered  to  show 
me  my  apartment,  which  indeed  was  not  far 
off ;  for,  drawing  aside  a  curtain  over  a  recess 
in  the  wall,  I  saw  a  kind  of  ladder-staircase, 
which  took  me  at  once  into  my  bed-chamber  ; 
and  with  a  kindly  smile  she  wished  me  "  sweet 
dreams,"  and  left  me  again  to  myself,  with  a 
small  lamp  burning  on  the  table.  This  lamp 
was  unnecessary,  as  the  glow  of  the  summer 
evening  still  lingered  on  the  pine-clad  summit 
of  the  opposite  mountain,  and  on  the  long 
stretch  of  the  narrow  window,  which,  innocent 
of  curtain  or  shutter,  caught  every  ray  of  light. 

I  opened  the  casement,  and  saw  the  moon 
rising  in  another  direction.  The  air  was  soft 
and  balmy.  The  night  was  still.  Early  risers 
and  early  roosters,  the  neighboring  towns- 
people had  almost  all  sought  their  rest.  I, 
too,  was  much  fatigued  with  my  long  ride.  I 
sat  down  on  the  chair,  and  before  I  was  un- 
dressed, fell  asleep,  and  soundly. 

When  I  awoke,  I  was  still  fancying  myself 
in  a  dream,  so  peaceful  was  the  quiet  beauty 
of  that  night.  The  moon  then  was  "riding 
in  her  highest  noon." 

All,  however,  was  not  hushed  as  it  had  been 
before  my  slumber.  That  wonderful  sym- 
phony in  Haydn's  "Creation,"  which  de- 
scribes the  rising  of  the  first  moon,  was  blend- 
ing as  it  were  with  the  silence,  and  seemed 
imparting  to  it  the  music  of  the  spheres.  I 
again  crept  in  a  sort  of  delicious  awe  to  the 
Avindow-sill.  The  sounds  were  stealing  from 
some  mellow  organ  in  the  old  tower,  and  it 
was  played  by  masterly  hands.  As  my  guide 
had  said.  Count  Z.  was  no  common  musician. 

As  the  notes  died  away,  I  stood  enrapt,  like 
Milton's  matchless  description  of  our  first 
parents  after  the  Angel's  converse,  and 

' '  Thought  him  still  speaking, 
Still  stood  fixed  to  hear." 
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But  it  ended,  as  end  all  pleasant  things  on 
earth,  and  then  I  went  to  bed  in  the  orthodox 
fashion,  but  not  without  a  feeling  of  fervent 
thankfulness  mingling  with  my  usual  prayer, 
that  I  had  been  allowed  to  reach  so  choice  a 
harbor  in  my  young  life's  voyage  ;  and,  full 
of  an  undescribed  hope  about  the  future,  before 
many  minutes  was  again  asleep. 

It  will  perhaps  be  forgiven  me  that  I  did  not 
soon  awake,  and  I  came  down  with  a  well-ar- 
ranged little  German  speech  for  my  uncle  to 
apologize  for  my  delay.  It  was  a  lost  effort 
on  my  part.  My  breakfast  was  ready  in  a 
trice.     But  there  was  no  host. 

Gretchen,  the  housekeeper,  soon  appeared  to 
do  the  honors  in  his  stead.  The  Count,  she 
said,  had  gone  on  a  long  expedition,  which  he 
could  not  avoid  ;  but  toward  evening  he  hoped 
to  be  again  with  me.  He  begged  to  be  for- 
given for  any  apparent  want  of  courtesy,  and 
indeed  (the  message  ran)  was  himself  to  be 
pitied,  inasmuch  as  he  lost  the  pleasure  of  in- 
troducing a  nephew,  who  had  travelled  so  far 
to  see  him,  to  the  scenery  of  which  he  was  so 
proud.  But  he  was  sure  that  I  could  enjoy 
much  without  him  ;  and  if  I  wished  to  go  far 
into  the  Forest,  Ulric,  who  knew  every  track 
in  it,  would  gladly  accompany  me,  and  could 
easily  be  summoned.  I  gave  a  slight  shudder 
at  this  proposal,  and  said,  that  no  doubt  there 
was  quite  sufficient  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood to  occupy  me  until  the  Count's  return, 
and  that  I  should  need  no  guide, — perhaps  she 
herself  would  show  me  some  points  of  interest 
about  the  house,  the  old  tower,  the  immediate 
surroundings.  She  shook  her  head.  No  :  my 
Count  Z.  would  like  himself  to  explain  what- 
ever there  was  of  interest  about  the  old  tower 
and  its  curiosities  ;  she  would  not  attempt  it. 
She  hoped  I  had  slept  well  in  my  chamber  the 
first  night,  and  was  pleased  with  what  I  had 
seen.  I  replied  that  I  had  been  delightfully 
refreshed,  and  was  enchanted  with  the  new 
world,  into  which  I  seemed  to  have  been  trans- 
ported suddenly.  I  only  could  regret  (this  I 
believe  I  said  somewhat  haughtily,  for  already 
my  vanity  was  somewhat  piqued  by  his  ab- 
sence) that  my  uncle  had  found  it  necessary  to 
leave  me  alone  among  its  charms. 

"  No  doubt,"  she  replied  coldly,  "  the  Count 
had  thought  it  necessary,  and  what  the  Count 
ruled  necessary  was  always  right." 

"  Has  he  gone  on  horseback  ?  "  I  asked  care- 
lesssly.  but  in  reality  my  curiosity  was  excited. 


"  No,"  she  answered  ;  "  you  rode  his  favorite 
horse  for  the  last  two  days,  and  the  animal 
requires  rest." 

"  Really  gone  this  long  expedition  on  foot  ? 
Has  he  many  neighbors  whom  he  visits  ?  Are 
there  many  castles  in  the  vicinity  of  Tri- 
berg  ?  "  I  remember,  as  I  spoke,  the  man}^ 
comfortable  country-houses  near  my  old  home, 
and  the  well-made  roads  by  which  we  had  ac- 
cess to  them. 

"The  Count  has  no  neighbors  of  his  own 
station  in  life  for  many  long  miles  hence. 
The  Duke  of  Baden  owns  all, — indeed  this 
castle  and  its  privileges  are  granted  to  the 
Count  only  for  a  lifetime." 

"  Has  he  a  right,  then,  to  pursue  the  game 
of  the  Forest  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  but  he  rarely  avails  himself  of  the 
license.  He  only  kills  that  which  is  necessary 
for  his  own  table,  or  for  special  cases  of  sick- 
ness among  the  poor." 

"  Sickness  ! — and  among  the  poor  !  What 
has  the  Count  to  do  with  either  ?  " 

"Ah,"  said  Gretchen,  preparing  to  leave 
the  room, — "  you  as  yet  little  understand  the 
Count,  your  uncle." 

"  Stay,"  I  said.  "  I  must  confess  as  yet  I  do 
not  ;  but  I  should  much  like  to  do  so, — and 
perhaps  you  might  help.  I  really  should  be 
much  obliged  if  you  would  only  say  what  has 
moved  my  uncle  to  go  on  this  distant  expedi- 
tion on  foot,  on  the  first  day  on  which  he  was 
to  entertain  his  sister's  son." 

Gretchen  turned  towards  me  more  kindly, 
and  said  "  Sir  Englishman,  I  believe  you  are 
not  of  the  old  Faith  ;  but  the  Count  is,  above 
all,  a  Christian,  and  he  acts  according  to  the 
precepts  of  the  Saviour, — I  might  say,  with 
reverence,  according  to  His  example." 

"  I  do  not  quite  follow  your  words,  though 
I  hope  I  also   am  a  Christian.     How  mean 

you?" 

There  was  something  very  solemn  in  the 
quiet  dignity  of  her  reply  :  "  I  mean  that  the 
Count  goes  about  doing  good." 
"  Still  I  do  not  quite  understand." 
"  Ah,  Sir  Englishman,  and  you  will  not  till 
you  catch  something  of  the  feeling  which  ac- 
tuates your  uncle.  The  people  in  this  forest 
are  very  poor.  The  watchmakers  of  the  town 
are  rather  better  off  than  the  woodmen  and  the 
charcoal-burners  ;  but  even  the  town-people 
are  sometimes  poor  enough,  when  the  orders 
from  Geneva,  or  Baden,  or  Munich  come  in 
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■slowly.  But  the  peasants  are  at  all  times  ill 
provided  ;  and  in  sickness  the  want  is  terrible^ 
Doctors,  too,  are  scarce  ;  and  doctors  are  very 
■costly  when  they  can  be  found.  The  Count  is 
gone  to  a  family  well-nigh  crushed  with  sick- 
ness. He  takes  with  him  simple  medicines  : 
a  youth  who  came  to  entreat  his  presence 
carries  wine  and  a  little  meat.  If  it  were  not 
such  fine  weather,  it  would  be  like  good  King 
Wenceslas.  But  it  is  a  long  walk,  though 
mercy  and  love  go  with  him  in  company." 

"  But,"  I  said,  "  surely  there  are  priests  in 
every  hamlet ;  is  it  not  their  function  to  do  all 
that  you  say  my  uncle  does  ?  " 

"  Ah,  he  does  nothing  which  the  priest  alone 
can  do.  But  much  which  our  priests  cannot  do 
he  does  ;  for  remember  our  priests  are  poor — 
often  poorer  than  those  to  whom  they  minister. 
They  bless  his  work.  They  can  do  that,  and 
they  do  it.  Besides,  if  they  could  do  more,  do 
you  learn  in  England  that  we  lay-people  are  to 
sit  still,  and  let  the  priests  do  all  for  us  ?  " 

This  was  an  unusual  way  of  putting  it. 
And  certain  home  recollections  of  what  was 
done,  and  what  was  left  undone,  in  our  neigh- 
boring village  (the  living  happened  to  be  a 
very  good  one),  made  me  feel  a  little  uncomfor- 
table. I  thought  I  would  not  answer  her 
question  categorically,  but  endeavored  to  turn 
the  conversation. 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "  I  suppose  that  I  should  do 
well  to  make  an  excursion  by  myself  until  the 
Count's  return ;  and  if  I  follow  the  course  of 
the  torrent  I  could  not  surely  Icse  my  way, 
and  can  always  retrace  my  steps, — and  if  you 
•would  allow  me  to  take  some  of  the  pastry 
of  cold  roe  venison,  it  may  not  be  amiss. 
With  my  book  and  my  sketch-book,  I  can 
easily  amuse  myself." 

And  so  the  good  woman  busied  herself  at 
once  to  fill  a  satchel,  taken  down  from  the 
wall,  with  certain  palatable  food ;  and  I  se- 
lected a  strong  iron-pointed  walking-stick 
from  a  heap  of  others,  and  was  preparing  to 
depart,  with  a  German  leave-taking,  when  I 
saw  that  the  woman  was  looking  at  me  with 
some  earnestness,  which  made  me  hesitate. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "the  torrent  leads  down 
the  long  straggling  street,  and  when  you  reach 
the  bottom  of  the  valley,  turn  with  the  stream 
to  the  right :  it  will  take  you  to  the  valley  of 
Nussbach  (Nutbrook).  Thence  a  well-trodden 
path  will  take  you  up  to  the  common  ;  and  at 
a  cottage  near  to  the  common  you  will  find 


some  one  to  direct  your  way  back.  It  is  for- 
tunate for  you  that  you  know  so  much  of  our 
mother  talk :  but  should  you  really  not  wish 
to'have  Ulric  for  your  guide  ?  " 

"No"  :  I  exclaimed,  impatiently,  "the  less 
I  see  of  that  odious  man  the  better.  I  wonder 
why  my  uncle  tolerates  such  a  person  near 
him!" 

My  looks  as  well  as  my  words  must  have  be- 
trayed my  singular  dislike  of  such  a  companion, 
for  the  housekeeper  continued  with  a  real  ac- 
cent of  warning,  as  one  already  interested  in 
my  welfare  : 

"Ah  !  beware,  then,  how  to-day  you  come 
across  the  spring  of  St.  Boniface,  for  it  will  not 
quench  your  thirst." 

I  hardly  stayed  to  hear :  and  before  I  had 
time  to  ask  for  an  explanation,  the  postern- 
door  was  closed,  and  she  was  gone. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

THE   SPRING  OF  ST.  BOSflFACE. 

A  long  flight*  of  irregular  stone  steps  soon 
led  me  to  the  top  of  the  main  street,  which  I 
examined  with  no  small  curiosity.  Much  of 
it  was  built  of  wood.  Some  of  the  houses 
hung  over  the  brawling  torrent,  which  con- 
tinued to  rage  down  its  steep  but  no  longer 
precipitous  channel. 

In  the  windows  of  some  of  the  houses  were 
displayed  specimens  of  watches,  and  of  carved 
wooden  clocks,  some  of  which  sounded  "cuckoo" 
when  I  stopped  to  look  at  them  ;  and  when- 
ever I  listened  attentively,  a  whirring  noise  of 
wheels  and  workmanship  could  be  always 
heard. 

It  was  indeed  a  city  of  clockmakers — and 
there  seemed  no  waste  of  time.  The  lesson  of 
their  trade  seemed  to  be,  that  every  minute  of 
it  was  precious. 

I  was,  however,  struck  with  one  shop,  which 
had  an  artificial  bird  only  in  the  window,  and 
I  paused  to  examine  the  structure  of  its  in- 
genious and  gay  feathers.  As  I  did  so,  the 
bird  opened  its  beak  and  played  a  pathetic 
German  air.  It  was  the  very  present  for  my 
mother.  I  was  just  about  to  rush  in  and  in- 
quire the  price  of  it,  however  large,  when  I 
looked  up,  and  saw  written  in  clear  characters 
over  the  window,  "  Here  orders  can  be  taken 
for  Ulric  Schmerz,  the  clockmaker,"  and  with 
a  swing  I  hurried  on,  feeling,  and  I  suspect, 
looking,  very  ill-humored.  Ulric  must  have 
watched  me,  for  he  too  passed  me  in  haste, 
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and,  with  a  corresponding  look,  expressive  of 
much  dislike,  without  any  salutation,  went  in 
at  the  entrance  which  I  had  left  so  abruptly. 

I  wandered  down  the  deep  street,  determined 
on  shaping  my  course  by  the  guidance  of  the 
torrent,  whichever  way  it  might  lead  me  :  but 
it  was  some  time  before  I  found  myself  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  houses,  and  once  more  on  its 
banks.  The  Fallbach  had  swept  round  to  the 
right,  checked  by  the  mountain  which  rose  at 
the  foot  of  the  valley  leading  to  it ;  and  now 
it  was  watering  another  picturesque  gorge, 
through  which,  after  a  few  hours'  rush,  it  must, 
I  thought,  be  sobered  down  into  the  solemn 
beginnings  of  the  young  Danube :  and  I 
thought,  too,  how  soon  its  cheerful  merry 
nature  would  be  tamed  down  when  it  assumed 
the  proportion  of  a  useful  navigable  river.  An 
excellent  road  skirted  the  present  mountain 
valley.  The  air  w^as  hot  and  sultry,  but  a  fresh 
highland  breeze  seemed  to  follow  the  course 
of  the  stream  ;  and  I  walked,  in  a  delicious 
dream  through  beautiful  scenery. 

In  half  an  hour  I  found  myself  in  a  rough 
picturesque  village,  very  dirty,  but  supply- 
ing excellent  materials  for  my  sketch-book  I 
sat  down  here  and  there,  still  within  sound 
of  flowing  waters,  and  added  little  fragments 
of  pencil  reminiscences, — there  they  are  before 
me  as  I  am  now  writing, — and  before  long  I 
was  in  front  of  the  church;  It  did  not  seem 
very  old, — I  learnt  afterwards  that  the  old  one 
had  been  almost  totally  destroyed  in  the 
Peasant  war, — nor  did  it  seem  at  all  interest- 
ing. I  looked  in  and  saw  one  very  aged 
woman  telling  her  beads,  in  the  sanctity  of  her 
solitude.  Her  appearance  and  her  devotion 
touched  me  ;  but  for  the  rest  all  seemed  to  me 
a  tawdry  exhibition  of  an  enthralling  supersti- 
tion, and  the  chapel  wall  was  hung  about  with 
coarse  votive  offerings  of  the  lowest  character 
of  taste.  I  hastily  retreated  and  busied  myself 
in  drawing  an  old  carved  stone  near  the  west- 
ern door,  which  alone  spoke  to  me  of  the  early 
Christianity  o^  the  country. 

The  drawing  did  not  occupy  many  minutes, 
but  as  I  finished  and  turned  away,  anxious  to 
escape  from  the  burning  sunshine  to  a  path 
which  promised  to  lead  me  across  a  green  mea- 
dow, I  saw  that  I  had  been  watched  by  a  priest 
— perhaps,  I  thought,  the  village  priest.  As 
soon  as  he  had  learnt  that  I  was  not  only  the 
gaest  but  the  nephew  of  Count  Z.,  he  asked  if 
he  could  do  me  any  service.     "  Only  this,"  I 


replied,—"  to  tell  me  if  I  could  not  return  to 
the  Tower-house  by  some  other  road  that,  in: 
this  hot  sun,  would  be  cooler  and  pleasanter 
even  than  that  by  which  I  came  hither.  I  was 
told  there  was  one  ;  and,  moreover,  I  wish  to 
see  all  I  can  of  your  beautiful  and  uncommon 
country." 

"  Not  a  stranger  only  but  an  artist  also,  I 
can  see,"  replied  my  new  friend.  "Well,  if 
you  do  not  mind  the  climb  of  yon  steep  forest- 
side,  there  is  no  more  inviting  walk  in  the 
neighborhood  than  that  over  the  common,  by 
which,  if  you  will  allow  me  the  honor,  I  shall 
hope  to  conduct  you  back  to  the  Count's  resi- 
dence." 

I  wished  for  nothing  better.  I  was  some- 
what tired  of  my  own  company,  and  this  man's 
experience  was  exactly  what  I  wanted  to  in- 
struct me  on  many  points  on  which  my  curios- 
ity had  been  roused.  Besides,  if  only  as  a 
guide,  his  companionship  would  be  invaluable. 
I  gladly  accepted  the  proposal,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  we  had  crossed  the  little  meadow,  and 
were  mounting  the  forest-side.  It  was  a  some- 
what more  severe  toil  than  I  expected.  But 
the  pines  were  umbrageous  as  well  as  stately, 
and  the  heat  of  the  day  drew  out  from  them  a 
delicious  fragrance. 

We  had  gained  a  considerable  elevation 
above  the  valley  when  we  stopped,  and,  with  a 
mutual  consent,  hastened  to  seat  ourselves  be- 
side the  trunk  of  a  tree  which  appeared  ta 
have  been  blown  down  by  the  recent  gale.  It 
was  a  most  pleasant  resting-place,  and  very 
favorable  for  conversation.  My  guide  required  • 
little  persuasion  to  talk,  and  he  said  he  never 
before  had  met  any  foreigner  who  was  so  well 
able  to  understand  and  to  reply  to  his  speech. 
I  pointed  out  the  advantages  I  had  had  in  hav- 
ing learnt  Grerman  from  Count  Z's  sister. 

"How  charming  she  must  be"  (the  reader 
of  the  present  day  will  hardly  believe  that  the 
flattery  was  very  sweet  to  me)  "  if  she  is  like 
the  Count,  as  I  am  sure  that  she  must  be  !" 
And  then  he  spoke  at  length,  and  with  a  real 
heartfelt  affection,  of  all  the  good  deeds  of  my 
uncle  during  his  residence  amongst  them. 
How  different  now  were  all  the  lower  orders^ 
both  in  their  manners  and  in  their  conduct  I 
How  tender  and  thoughtful  was  his  care  for 
them  all !    How  admirable  his  example  ! 

I  then  told  him  how  little  I  had  really  an- 
ticipated his  mode  of  life,  and  his  position 
amongst  them  ;  that  before  I  had  only  known 
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him  through  such  fragments  of  his  rare  letters 
as  had  been  read  to  me  from  my  boyhood  up- 
ward ;  and  that  though  I  had  been  much  im- 
pressed by  the  glimpse  I  had  had  yesterday, 
yet  I  must  own  I  had  been  annoyed  at  being 
left  alone  in  this  foreign  land,  immediately  on 
my  entrance  to  it. 

The  priest  smiled  and  said,  "That  he  was 
sure  there  was  no  cause  for  real  annoyance, — 
first,  because  the  Count  would  never  put  off  a 
positive  duty  for  mere  civility,  even  to  any 
stranger,  and  such  he  would  not  consider  his 
sister's  son  :  secondly,  because  the  Count  cer- 
tainly expected  me  to  be  his  guest  for  many 
days  :  and,  thirdly," — here  he  rather  hesitated. 

'^  Well,"  I  said, "  and  the  thirdly,  because— ?" 

He  answered,  "and,  thirdly,  because  the 
Count  never  does  any  action  without  wise  rea- 
son. He  is  famous  for  his  intuition  into  char- 
acter, and  he  may  have  thought  that  it  was 
best  for  you  that  you  should  spend  your  first 
day  here  alone." 

"  What  can  my  uncle  know  about  my  char- 
acter?"   I  replied,  rather  testily. 

My  companion  smiled,  and  I  struck  then 
upon  a  new  vein  of  thought,  and  continued — 

"  Do  you  know  that  strange  fellow  that  he 
keeps  about  him  ? — a  sort  of  half  artisan,  half 
attendant,  with  a  very  ugly  look  in  his  coun- 
tenance ;  I  think  they  call  him  Ulric." 

"  We  all  know  Ulric  the  watchmaker,"  was 
the  guarded  reply. 

"Yes,  I  daresay  you  all  know  him,  for  he 
seems  difficult  to  forget,"  I  said  in  an  ill-tem- 
pered way  ;  "  but  that  is  hardly  an  answer  to 
my  question.  Do  you  know  why  such  a  good 
man  as  my  uncle  should  like  to  have  such  a 
creature  near  him." 

My  companion  looked  -at  me  with  much  sur- 
prise, and  said,  rather  stiffly,  "  For  a  new-comer, 
sir,  you  take  aversions  somewhat  rapidly.  It 
is  not  for  me  to  meddle  with  the  Count's  pri- 
vate affairs,  but  I  do  not  object  to  state  one  ob- 
vious reason  which  it  hardly  requires  an  Aris- 
totle to  suggest — namely,  that  benefactors  are 
apt  to  feel  regard  for  those  whom  they  have 
benefited." 

It  occurred  to  me  that  Fritz  had  made  much 
the  same  remark  to  me  two  days  before  ;  so  I 
asked — 

"  And  has  Count  Z.  bestowed  any  great  bene- 
faction on  this  Ulric?  " 

"Yes:  the  greatest.  He  reclaimed  him  alto- 
gether.   In  his  youth  the  man  was  led  astray 


by  the  wildest  notions  of  right  and  wrong.. 
His  mechanical  ability  was  extraordinary,  and( 
he  was  a  quick  scholar  ;  but  nnhappily  he  hadi 
fallen  into  godless  hands.  His  life  was  reck- 
less. Religion  he  had  none.  Dark  deeds 
against  the  laws  were  imputed  to  him,  as  well 
as  offences  against  the  whole  code  of  morality. 
It  is  said — perhaps  I  ought  not  to  repeat  an- 
unproven  story — but,  at  all  events,  the  rumor- 
was,  that  had  the  Count  chosen  to  disclose  all 
the  plot  which  he  discovered  formed  against 
himself,  and  of  which  Ulric  was  the  head,  it 
would  have  gone  very  hard  against  Ulric  ;  and 
if  it  had  not  cost  him  his  life,  it  would  have 
cost  him  his  liberty  all  his  days.  But  your 
uncle  did  more  than  forgive  him ;  he  taught 
him — drew  out  and  fostered  each  spark  of  good 
which  was  left  in  his  character  ;  trained  him 
to  turn  to  proper  uses  his  singular  abilities  in 
his  own  line  ;  instructed  him  in  religion  and 
its  obligations  ;  and  the  result  is  that  he  is 
altogether  a  reformed  character.  His  gratitude 
to  Count  Z.  is  boundless,  and  he  shows  it  in 
every  way  in  his  power.  His  conduct  now  i& 
exemplary,  and  for  years  there  has  not  been  a 
whisper  against  him.  He  married  four  or  five 
years  ago,  and  has  one  child  of  singular  beauty ,^ 
to  whom  he  is  quite  devoted.  He  brings  her 
to  the  church,  and  she  leads  him  with  heir 
hand.  It  is  like  some  little  angel  leading  in 
-one  that  has  erred,  and  who  is  lost  in  wonder 
at  the  purity  and  excellence  of  his  guide.  The- 
Count  allows  them  to  live  at  his  little  farm 
here  on  the  mountain.  We  shall  pass  pres- 
ently at  no  great  distance  from  it." 

"  I  was  not  far  wrong,  then,  after  all.  I  had 
an  instinct  that  this  Ulric  was  a  bad  fellow ;  I 
turned  from  him  in  disgust  when  I  ran  against 
him  at  Dusseldorf.  I  certainly  have  an  in- 
stinct about  such  fellows." 

"  Such  a  fellow  as  Ulric  may  also  have  anr 
instinct,"  replied  my  companion  ;  and  then 
there  was  a  dead  pause  in  our  conversation. 
It  would  have  been  absurd  to  have  quarrelled 
with  one  of  his  calling,  and  on  the  very  ter- 
ritory of  his  duties  ;  but  I  was  much  annoyed. 

The  priest  was  the  first  to  break  silence,  and 
said  :  "  Forgive  me,  sir,  if  I  spoke  too  keenly, 
and  upon  such  a  short  acquaintance.  Shall 
we  prolong  our  walk,  and  will  you  bear  with 
me  a  little  longer  ?  you  would  now  hardly  dis- 
cover by  yourself  the  short  way  to  your  uncle's 
house."  The  great  heat  of  the  day  was  past, 
and  the  mountain-air  was  delightful.     As  we- 
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both  rose  to  our  feet,  I  felt  that  my  ill-humor 
was  evaporating. 

"  I  am  quite  ready,"  I  replied,  "  but  almost 
regret  that  there  should  be  a  quick  path  home 
in  such  scenery,  and  in  such  weather." 

''  That  is  well  said,"  rejoined  my  guide,  pat- 
ting me  kindly  on  the  shoulder.  "  Bear  with 
■one  who  is  used  to  sit  in  the  chair  of  reproof, 
^nd  who  is  so  much  your  elder  in  years  :  only," 
he  added  playfully,  "perhaps  we  had  better 
not  take  the  turn  by  the  fountain  of  St.  Boni- 
face." 

"  Now  this  is  extraordinary,"  I  exclaimed ; 
*'  this  is  the  second  time  to-day  that  I  have  had 
the  warning.  I  cannot  conceive  what  it  means. 
Is  it  some  idiom  of  the  Black  Forest'?  I  only 
hope  you  will  be  able  to  answer  my  question, 
or  at  least  give  me  a  more  obliging  reply  than 
my  uncle's  housekeeper,  who,  when  I  made  the 
^ame  inquiry  this  morning,  seemed  to  shut  the 
-door  in  my  face." 

"  Ha,  ha  ! "  he  said  smiling,  "  Frau  Gretchen 
^Iso  can  hold  her  own  when  she  likes  it.  But 
^s  we  walk  along,  you  shall  hear  the  story  of 
the  enchanted  spring  of  St.  Boniface,  for 
otherwise  you  will  often  be  puzzled  by  the 
reference  made  to  it  by  us  country-folks. 

"  The  legend  is,  that  when  St.  Boniface  of 
]?lessed  memory  came  first  on  his  apostoli- 
cal mission  among  the  savage  tribes  which 
then  dwelt  in  these  parts" — now  I  am  as- 
hamed to  say  that  I  had  never  heard  of  the 
saint,  and  I  suppose  I  looked  perplexed,  for  he 
went  on — "  at  all  events,  you  have  heard  of 
the  holy  Saxon  priest  Winfred,*  who  came 
from  England  to  preach  to  us  heathens,  and 
who  died  a  martyr  to  the  cause.  Ah  !  if  you 
English  know  something  of  the  earliest  be- 
ginnings of  Christianity,  you  never  seem  to 
know  or  care  anything  about  its  subsequent 
history.  Well,  they  say  that  when  St.  Boni- 
face came  to  this  part  of  the  Forest,  he  was  ac- 
cidentally separated  from  his  little  band  of  at- 
tendants, and  was  lost  not  far  from  this  place 
during  a  summer  drought.  Distracted  with 
thirst,  he  saw  a  woman  milking  a  cow,  and 
craved  for  a  drop  of  milk.  The  woman, 
savage  as  she  was,  pitied  his  condition,  and 
was  about  to  supply  his  need  ;  but  her  hus- 
band suddenly  appeared,  and  brutally  with- 
held her  hand.     Boniface  dragged  himself  a 


*  His  name  was  changed  to  Boniface,  but  he  was  a 
Devonshire  man,  born  near  Exeter  about  680  A.  D. 


short  distance  further  on  in  the  direction  of 
the  Fallbach,  and  then  sank  on  the  ground 
from  exhaustion.  When  lo  !  out  of  a  superb 
piece  of  granite-rock,  at  the  foot  of  which  he 
had  fallen,  there  gushed  a  stream  of  delicious 
water  of  which  he  partook,  revived,  and  gave 
thanks.  The  woman,  who  had  followed  and 
watched  him,  hastened  forward  with  her  jug 
to  catch  some  of  the  welcome  stream.  And 
the  saint  said,  smiling :  '  Yes,  to  you  it  is 
granted ;  but  remember,  this  fount  will  ever 
be  found  dry  when  approached  by  the  en- 
vious, the  hating,  the  unforgiving,' — and  so  it 
has  been  unto  this  day,  and  those  who  har- 
bor unkind  thoughts  against  their  neighbor 
never  consciously  come  to  draw  water  from 
the  spring  of  St.  Boniface." 

"And  do  you  really  mean  to  say  that  you, 
Herr  Pfarrer,  with  your  experience  and  your 
education,  place  any  reliance  on  a  tale  so  un- 
likely, and  indeed  so  easily  refuted  ?  " 

The  priest  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  And  why  not  ?  "  he  said.  "  What  is  the 
difference  between  us  ?  we  both  believe  in 
miracles.  You  suppose  that  the  power  of 
working  them  ceased  after  a  fixed  period  ;  I 
cannot  fix  any  limit  to  the  supernatural  opera- 
tion. And  supposing  that  a  man  has  a  right 
to  ask  a  reason  for  its  being  exercised,  in  this 
case  it  is  obvious  that  a  great  and  useful  rule  of 
conduct  is  strengthened  by  its  continuance." 

"But,"  I  persisted,  "do  you  yourself  be- 
lieve that  this  fountain  is  still  endowed  with 
this  singular  property  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  disbelieve  it ;  but,"  he  added  with 
a  smile,  "  I  confess  I  have  often  drunk  at  the 
spring  and  experienced  no  rebuff." 

"  Is  it  far  hence  ?  " 

"  It  is  very  near  the  great  water-fall ;  and  it 
is  remarkable,  if  the  legend  be  a  true  one,  that 
the  saint  should  almost  have  reached  the  inex- 
haustible supply ;  and  one  point  is  certain — 
there  is  no  water  so  wholesome,  so  refreshing, 
in  all  the  country  round.  But  oh,  sir,  is  not 
this  a  beautiful  scene  ?  " 

We  had  reached  a  large  heath,  dotted  here 
and  there  with  birch- trees,  and  free 'from  the 
universal  pine.  The  elevation  must  have  been 
nearly  3,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  plateau 
was  covered  with  a  peat  soil,  and  seemed  dressed 
out  not  only  with  the  usual  characteristics  of 
a  wild  heath  in  my  own  country,  but,  besides, 
with  carpets  of  mountain-ferns  and  flowers, 
some  of  which  were  quite  unknown  to  me. 
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The  sun's  rays  slanted  obliquely  through  the 
surrounding  forest,  and,  where  they  fell,  filled 
the  dark  green  with  sheets  of  golden  hazfe. 
The  point  of  view  was  a  very  commanding  one. 
We  could  make  out  through  the  sections  of 
the  intervening  valleys  some  peculiar  moun- 
tain-peaks, which  must  have  been  not  far  dis- 
tant from  Baden ;  but  in  the  other  directions 
rival  heights  limited  the  range  of  our  sight. 

It  was  one  ot  those  rarer  evenings,  if  yet  it 
might  be  called  evening,  which  one  remembers 
in  after-years, — not  for  the  strangeness  of  the 
place  only,  nor  for  one's  own  particular  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  it,  but  for  its  own  sake, — 
for  its  silent  but  expressive  language — for  the 
memories  of  its  fragrant  balm. 

We  both  of  us  felt  its  magical  influence,  and 
did  not  speak  for  a  few  minutes.  I  believe  that 
I  was  the  first  to  break  the  spell. 

"  People  ought  to  be  very  good  who  dwell 
on  such  a  spot,  and  apparently  with  so  few 
temptations  to  do  evil." 

The  priest  smiled  again,  but  this  time  sor- 
ro^vfully.  "  Ah,  young  sir,  do  you  not  know 
that  the  evil  one  adapts  his  snares  both  to  place 
and  people  ?  Paradise  was  the  scene  of  his 
attack  upon  our  first  parents  ;  and  he  chose 
the  lone  wilderness  for  his  great  onslaught  on 
the  Holy  One." 

"  Well,"  I  answered,  "  I  do  not  know  how 
it  is,  but  I  feel  better  since  I  reached  the  top 
of  this  mountain, — more  contented  with  my- 
self, and  less  inclined  to  find  fault  with  others. 
Besides,  this  is  not  altogether  a  desert  place, — 
there  is  an  Alpine-looking  farm-house  in  the 
distance  ;  and  here,  close  at  hand,  is  a  cottage." 

"  I  hope  your  good  humor  will  continue," 
he  replied,  "  for  it  is  the  home  of  your  friend 
Ulric." 

I  was  silent  at  first ;  but  thinking  that  I 
ought  to  say  something,  answered  at  length — 

■'At  all  events,  I  shall  always  feel  grateful 
to  the  guide  who  introduced  me  to  such  an 
exquisite  landscape.  But  now  I  must  be  think- 
ing how  soon  I  can  return  to  the  Tower-house. 
Surely  my  uncle's  wanderings  must  by  this 
time  have  been  concluded." 

"  Do  not  be  too  sure  of  that.  Nevertheless, 
I  will  show  your  way  across  the  common  into 
the  high-road  ;  and  after  that  you  cannot  miss 
your  way  into  our  little  town.  It  is  only  half 
a  German  mile  distant,  and  we  need  not  pass 
the  abode  of  Ulric." 

And  so  again  we  turned  about,  and  trod  the 


short  springy  turf  with  refreshed  footsteps  ; 
and  only  too  goon,  as  I  thought,  we  found  our- 
selves approaching  the  road  he  had  mentioned. 

Two  or  three  well-trodden  paths  seemed  to 
converge  here  at  the  corner  of  the  Forest, 
which  skirted  the  whole  road  ;  and  on  a  little 
mound  before  the  trees  there  arose  another  of 
those  tall  crucifixes,  which  every  now  and 
then  formed  such  striking  objects  on  the 
traveller's  way  through  the  country.  Before 
this  crucifix  a  man  was  kneeling  in  an  attitude 
of  deep  devotion. 

We  had  been  taciturn  for  some  time,  and 
our  approach  was  noiseless.  In  any  case,  per- 
haps the  figure  before  us  would  not  have 
moved.  My  comrade  laid  his  hand  upon  my 
arm  with  a  serious  gesture,  and  whispered — 
"  It  is  the  Count ;  let  us  not  disturb  him,  but 
strike  into  the  road  lower  down."  I  made  a 
sign  of  assent ;  but  I  turned  back  and  gave 
another  look  on  my  mother's  brother.  A  ray 
of  golden  sunlight  fell  upon  his  tall  black 
form,  which  was  supported  by  a  curious  stick 
of  ebony.  His  umbrageous  hat  was  by  his 
side ;  his  long  gray  hair  hung  thickly  round 
his  head.  His  whole  frame  seemed  to  adapt 
itself  to  his  occupation,  and  he  would  have 
formed  an  admirable  study  for  an  artist, 
though  it  would  have  been  a  sort  of  sacrilege 
even  for  an  artist  to  have  made  it.  I  myself 
felt  that  any  long  gaze  would  have  been  an 
impertinence ;  and  I  hurried  as  gently  as  I 
might  after  the  swift  steps  of  my  companion, 
and  we  were  soon  at  some  distance  from  the 
cross  and  the  supplicant. 

"And  now,"  said  my  new  friend,  " that  you 
cannot  miss  your  way,  I  must  leave  you  be- 
fore night  falls,  for  my  duties  lead  me  in  an 
opposite  direction.  I  am  glad  to  have  done 
any  the  least  service  to  a  nephew  of  Count  Z. 
Good  evening,  sir." 

"  Good  evening,  sir,"  was  my  answer,  and  I 
stretched  out  my  hand,  which  he  took  with  re- 
spect. "  Thanks  also  for  a  most  agreeable  as 
well  as  profitable  conversation." 

"  Do  you  indeed  say  so  ?  then  let  me  add 
one  word  of  advice.  Do  not  attempt  the 
fountain  of  St.  Boniface  this  evening  ;  but  God 
send  that  you  may  often  quaff  its  soothing 
waters  before  you  leave  these  parts.  Farewell, 
if  we  do  not  meet  again." 

And  he  was  quickly  lost  to  me  among  the 
trees  of  the  Forest. 

(to  be  continued.) 
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A  Famous  American  Convert* 

A     LINK     BETWEEN     IRELAND     AND     A     SAINT 
JUST    CANONIZED. 


Rev.  T.  E.  Bridgett,  C.  SS.  R.,  in  The  Irish  Monthly. 

On  December  8th,  1881,  the  Feast  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary,  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  canonized,  or  en- 
rolled in  the  catalogue  of  the  Church's  saints, 
the  Blessed  Benedict  Joseph  Labre,  who  died 
in  Rome  in  the  year  1783.  I  have  no  inten- 
tion of  speaking  to-night  of  this  great  servant 
of  God,  but  I  am  going  to  tell  you  of  a  link 
which  connects  him  with  the  good  city  of 
Limerick,  and,  indeed,  with  yourselves.  You 
all  knoV  Mr.  Walsh,  who  has  been  for  so 
many  years  Superior  of  the  Christian  Broth- 
ers in  this  city.  Very  many  of  you  owe  your 
Christian*  education  to  him,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly. Well,  Mr.  Walsh  told  me,  the  other  day, 
that  he  was  baptized  by  the  Rev.  John  Thayer, 
and  the  Rev  John  Thayer  was  converted  to 
the  Catholic  Faith  in  Rome,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  death  of  this  very  Benedict  Joseph  Labre, 
and  by  the  miracles  that  then  took  place. 
Moreover,  the  Rev.  John  Thaj^er  labored  in 
Limerick  for  several  years,  and  is  buried  in 
Limerick.  I  am  going  to  tell  you,  then,  about 
the  Rev.  John  Thayer,  and  you  will  see,  by 
what  I  have  to  say,  that  the  influence  of  the 
sanctity  of  Blessed  Benedict  Joseph  extended 
many  years  since  to  the  banks  of  the  Shannon, 
as  it  will  continue  to  extend  henceforth  from 
pole  to  pole. 

I  cannot  narrate  to  you  the  life  of  Mr. 
Thayer,  for  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  ever 
been  written.  I  possess,  however,  a  small 
pamphlet,  in  which  Mr.  Thayer  gives  an  ac- 
count of  his  own  conversion  ;  and  I  have 
gathered  together  a  few  facts  which  have,  I 


*  Though  some  changes  of  form  were  kindly  en- 
trusted to  our  discretfon,  we  prefer  the  ipsissima  verba 
of  a  letter  recently  addressed  to  the  Archconfraternity 
of  the  Holy  Family  in  the  church  of  the  Redemptorist 
Fathers,  Limerick.  Rohrbacher,  in  the  twenty-eighth 
volume  of  his  great  "  Histoire  Universelle  de  TEglise 
Catholique,"  devotes  several  pages  to  Mr.  Thayer's  con- 
version/but  leaves  him  at  the  Council  of  Baltimore,  in 
1791.  The  importance  thus  ascribed  to  him  increases 
our  surprise  at  the  interesting  discovery-  made  in  this 
paper,  that  the  labors  of  so  many  of  his  last  years  were 
given  to  Limerick.— Ed.  J.  M. 


believe,  never  been  printed  regarding  his  last 
years  in  Limerick. 

Mr.  Thayer  was  a  native  of  Boston,  in  the- 
State  of  Massachusetts.  "  I  was  born,"  he  says,. 
"of  a  family  in  easy  circumstances.  I  was 
brought  up  there  in  the  Protestant  religion, 
the  only  prevailing,  and  almost  only  one  known 
in  New  England."  I  do  not  know  the  year 
of  his  birth,  but  he  was  probably  two  or  three- 
and- twenty  years  old  when  the  American 
colonies  declared  their  Independence  of  Eng- 
land, on  the  4th  of  July,  1776.  Now,  previ- 
ously to  that  event,  it  was  forbidden  to  scrj 
Catholic  priest,  under  the  penalty  of  death,  to- 
enter  any  of  the  States,  except  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania  ;  and  even  lay  Catholics  were 
barely  tolerated,  and  suffered  the  most  grievous 
penalties.  This  was  changed  when  the  col- 
onies had  thrown  off  their  connection  with 
England. 

Shortly  after  that  event.  Dr.  Carroll,  the 
first  Bishop  of  the  United  States,  visited  Bos- 
ton, in  1791,  when  Mr.  Thayer  had  become 
the  first  Catholic  pastor  of  his  native  town. 
"It  is  wonderful,"  wrote  Dr.  Carroll  to  a 
friend,  "  to  tell  what  great  civilities  have  been 
done  to  me  in  this  town,  where,  a  few  years 
ago,  a  popish  priest  was  thought  to  be  the 
greatest  monster  in  the  creation.  Many  here, 
even  of  their  principal  people,  have  acknowl- 
edged to  me  that  they  would  have  crossed  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street  rather  than 
meet  a  Roman  Catholic,  some, time  ago.  The 
horror  which  was  associated  with  the  idea 
of  a  papist  is  incredible  ;  and  the  scandalous 
misrepresentations  by  their  ministers  in- 
creased the  horror  every  Sunday."  In  this 
place,  and  in  this  state  of  things,  Mr.  Thayer 
was  brought  up.  "  At  the  conclusion  of  my 
studies,"  he  writes,  "  I  was  made  a  minister  of 
the  Puritan  sect,  and  exercised  my  functions 
for  two  years,  applying  myself  to  the  study  of 
the  Hol}^  Scriptures  and  to  preaching.  In  the 
mean  time,  I  felt  a  secret  inclination  to  travel ; 
I  nourished  the  desire  and  formed  the  resolu- 
tion of  passing  into  Europe,  to  learn  the  lan- 
guages which  are  most  in  use,  and  to  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  states,  of 
the  manners,  customs,  laws,  and  government 
of  the  principal  nations,  in  order  to  acquire^ 
by  this  political  knowledge,  a  greater  conse- 
quence in  my  own  country,  and  thus  to  be- 
come more  useful  to  it.  Such  were  my  human 
views,  without  the  least  suspicion  of  the  secret 
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•designs  of  Providence,  which  was  preparing 
for  me  more  precious  advantages. 

^'I  embarked  for  Europe  and  arrived  i«i 
France,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1781.  I  re- 
mained there  ten  months,  totally  taken  up 
in  studying  the  language,  in  reading  the 
best  authors,  and  instructing  myself  in  the 
principles  of  the  Government.  I  was  there 
attacked  with  a  fit  of  illness,  and,  as  I  feared  it 
would  be  attended  with  serious  consequences, 
my  first  concern  was  to  forbid  that  any  Catho- 
lic priest  should  be  suffered  to  come  near  me, 
such  was  my  attachment  to  my  own  sect. 

"After  my  recovery  I  spent  three  months 
in  England,  attentive,  as  in  France,  in  observ- 
ing the  manners  and  customs  of  the  country. 
I  was  desired  to  preach  ;  I  complied  ;  but  it 
being  observed  that  my  doctrine  did  not  agree 
with  that  of  the  persons  before  whom  I  spoke, 
I  replied  that  I  had  taken  it  from  the  Gos- 
pel. .  .  . 

"  I  returned  to  France  with  an  intention  of 
passing  thence  to  Rome,  constantly  bent  on 
the  same  pursuits ;  and,  as  it  may  easily  be 
imagined,  strongly  prejudiced  both  against 
the  nation  and  religion  of  that  country,  which 
had  been  represented  to  me  in  the  most  odious 
€olors.  However,  during  my  stay  in  France 
I  had  formed  a  less  unfavorable  idea  of  the 
Catholic  religion,  and  my  intercourse  with 
the  Italians  contributed  also  to  remove  my 
prejudices  against  them."  He  then  relates  the 
courteous  reception  he  met  from  all  classes  of 
persons,  everywhere. 

After  describing  his  course  of  life  and  his 
studies,  Mr.  Thayer  goes  on  to  say  :  "  From 
time  to  time  the  Catholic  religion  returned 
to  my  mind,  and  although  it  made  no  part  of 
my  plan  of  studies,  I  was  desirous,  neverthe- 
less, of  instructing  myself  thoroughly  in  all  its 
principles,  during  my  stay  in  the  city ;  for 
the  same  reason  that  I  should  have  wished  to 
know  the  religion  of  Mahomet,  had  I  been  at 
Constantinople.  I  was  far  from  suspecting 
that  my  own  was  false,  or  at  least  from  think- 
ing of  embracing  another."  I  must  remind 
jou  that  at  the  period  of  Mr.  Thayer's  visit  to 
Europe,  i.  e.,  in  the  year  1781,  what  was  called 
philosophy  was  everywhere  the  fashion  among 
educated  people.  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  had 
just  died,  and  their  writings  in  France,  like 
those  of  Hume  and  Gibbon  in  England,  had 
undermined  Christian  faith.  At  the  same 
■time  those  who  wished  to  be  thought  cultured 


and  philosophical  prided  themselves,  above  all 
things,  on  being  candid  and  impartial.  Mr. 
Thayer  tells  us  how  he  boasted  that  in  pursu- 
ing his  inquiries  he  was  determined  not  to  be 
converted,  though  resolved  to  ascertain  the 
truth,  for  he  could  not  "entertain  a  prejudice 
willingly  even  against  the  devil."  He  adds 
that  he  was  very  much  startled  when  a  priest,  to 
whom  he  applied  for  information,  told  him  he 
must  say  the  Lord's  Prayer  for  light.  For- 
tunately for  himself  he  obeyed,  for  God  seldom 
gives  light  except  to  those  who  pray  for  it. 
"  Ask  and  ye  shall  receive,  seek  and  ye  shall 
find,  knock  and  it  shall  be  opened  to  you."  It 
would  take  me  too  long  to  relate  how  Mr. 
Thayer's  prejudices  were  gradually  removed. 
Even  when  he  came  to  see  that  his  own  sect 
was  in  the  wrong,  and  to  suspect  that  Catholics 
were  right,  he  "  resolved,  whatever  proof  was 
brought  against  him,  not  to  make  his  abjura- 
tion at  Rome,  for  fear  of  taking  a  precipitate 
step.  But  Providence,"  he  says,  "ever  watch- 
ful over  me,  did  not  suffer  these  delays,  which 
might  have  been  fatal,  but  ordered  various 
events  which  hastened  my  conversion."  The 
first  of  these  was  that  he  read  a  book  about  the 
Guardian  Angels,  which  deeply  impressed  him 
and  made  him  careful  to  avoid  sin  ;  the  second 
was  the  death  of  Benedict  Joseph  Labre. 
Though  I  cannot  now  relate  the  saint's  his- 
tory, I  will  just  mention  that  he  was  a  young 
Frenchman,  well  educated,  who  by  a  very 
special  inspiration  of  God  had  left  his  family 
and  country,  and  in  a  spirit  of  penance  adopted 
the  life  of  a  pilgrim  and  a  mendicant,  practis- 
ing the  most  wonderful  austerities.  For  some 
years  he  had  lived  in  Rome,  and  by  his  wonder- 
ful piety  had  become  known  to  many  as  "  the 
holy  beggar."  At  his  death,  which  took  place 
on  the  Wednesday  in  Holy  Week,  1783,  on 
the  16th  of  April,  a  sudden  and  unaccount- 
able rumor  spread  through  all  Rome  that  a 
saint  was  dead,  and  both  before  and  after  his 
funeral  for  many  weeks  the  church  where  his 
body  was  deposited  was  so  thronged  with 
visitors  that  the  tomb  had  to  be  constantly 
guarded  by  soldiers.  In  four  months  80,000 
small  pieces  of  his  dress,  or  rather  rags,  had 
been  distributed  as  relics,  and  his  fame  was 
spread  over  Europe  and  even  into  China. 
Great  numbers  of  miracles  took  place  on  usiog 
these  relics  and  invoking  his  intercession. 

Well,  these  things  took  place  just  when  Mr. 
Thayer  was  staying  in  Rome,  and  his  mind 
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growing  disposed  towards  the  Catholic  Faith. 
But  at  first,  instead  of  helping  they  retarded 
his  conversion  ;  for  the  report  that  a  pilgrim 
and  a  beggar  was  working  niiracles  aroused  all 
his  Protestant  prejudices.  Poverty  and  mira- 
cles are  two  things  which  most  Protestants 
hate  :  for  miracles  prove  the  greatness  of  God, 
and  poverty  shows  the  nothingness  of  the 
world.  Voluntary  poverty  has  always  been 
held  in  great  esteem  by  the  Church,  not  only 
as  a  practice  of  mortification,  but  because  he 
who  embraces  it  thereby  proves  that  he  under- 
stands the  true  greatness  and  riches  of  man  to 
consist  in  nothing  external.  He  exclaims; 
like  St.  Francis  :  ''  My  God  and  my  all."  But 
I  must  let  you  hear  Mr.  Thayer  himself  speak. 
''Such  was  my  situation,  when  the  death  of 
Venerable  Labre,  and  the  miracles  which  were 
said  to  have  been  obtained  through  his  inter- 
cession, began  to  make  a  noise  at  Rome,  and 
to  become  the  subject  of  every  conversation. 
Notwithstanding  the  instructions  which  I 
had  received,  and  the  lights  which  I  had  ac- 
quired, I  was  nowise  disposed  to  credit  the 
public  reports  concerning  this  truly  extraor- 
dinary person.  Of  all  my  prejudices  against 
Catholics  the  deepest  rooted  was  a  formal  dis- 
belief of  the  miraculous  facts  which  are  said 
to  have  happened  among  them.  I  had  been 
brought  up  in  this  persuasion,  common  to  all 
Protestants,  who  never  have  been  able  to  ob- 
tain the  gift  of  miracles,  like  the  fox  in  the 
fable,  disdain  it,  and  deny  its  existence.*  Not 
content  with  denying  those  which  were  pub- 
lished at  that  time,  I  made  them  the  subject 
of  my  raillery,  and  in  the.  coffee-houses  passed 
some  very  unbecoming  jests  on  the  servant  of 
God,  with  whose  poverty  and  uncleanliness  I 
was  shocked  ;  and  on  this  head  I  went  farther 
than  any  even  of  my  Protestant  friends. 
However,  the  number  and  weight  of  the  evi- 
dences increasing  daily,  I  thought  it  was  my 
duty  to  examine  the  matter  myself.  I  fre- 
quently conversed  with  the  confessor  of  the  de- 
ceased, from  whom  I  learned  a  part  of  his  life. 
I  visited  four  persons  who  were  said  to  have 
been  miraculously  cured  :   I  was  convinced  by 


*  The  fox,  according-  to  the  fable  alluded  to  by  Mr. 
Thayer,  lost  his  tail,  whereupon  he  tried  to  get  up  an 
opinion  that  foxes  are  handsomer  without  tails.  Prot- 
estants have  not  the  gift  of  miracles,  and  they  have  in 
consequence  got  up  the  theory  that  a  religion  is  more 
solid  and  spiritual  that  lays  no  claim  to  such  gifts. — 
Ed.  I.  M. 


my  own  eyes  of  the  state  in  which  they 
then  were.  I  questioned  them  concerning  the 
state  in  which  they  had  been  ;  I  informed 
myself  of  the  nature  and  continuance  of  the- 
illness  with  which  they  had  been  attacked,  and 
the  circumstances  of  their  cure,  which  had 
been  operated  in  an  instant.  I  collected  the 
evidences  of  those  to  whom  they  were  known, 
and  after  all  these  informations,  made  with 
the  greatest  care,  I  was  fully  convinced  that 
the  reality  of  each  one  of  these  miracles  was 
at  least  as  well  proved  as  the  most  authentic 
facts."  ....  He  enters  into  some  details, 
and  continues :  "  Persuaded  that  there  Vas- 
something  supernatural  in  these  cures,  I  could 
not  refrain  from  turning  my  thoughts  on  my- 
self, and  from  considering  the  risk  I  ran  by 
remaining  in  my  own  sect.  These  reflections 
involved  me  in  much  perplexity  ;  I  can  hardly 
express  the  violent  state  in  which  I  then  was. 
Truth  appeared  to  me  on  every  side ;  but  it 
was  combated  by  all  the  prejudices  which  I 
had  sucked  in  from  my  infancy.  I  felt  all  the 
force  of  the  arguments  which  Catholics  oppose 
to  the  Protestant  doctrine,  but  I  had  not  the 
courage  to  yield.  I  clearly  saw  that  the 
Church  of  Rome  is  established  on  innumer- 
able and  unanswerable  proofs,  and  that  her 
replies  to  the  reproaches  of  Protestants  are 
solid  and  satisfactory  ;  but  I  must  abjure  er- 
rors in  which  I  had  been  brought  up,  and  which 
I  had  preached  to  others.  I  was  a  minister  in 
my  own  sect,  and  I  must  renounce  my  state 
and  fortune.  I  was  tenderly  attached  to  my 
family,  and  I  must  incur  their  indignation. 
Interests  so  dear  kept  me  back.  In  a  word,, 
my  understanding  was  convinced,  but  my 
heart  was  not  changed. 

"  I  was  in  these  circumstances,  fluctuating- 
and  undetermined,  when  a  little  book*  was  put 
into  my  hands.  The  author  gives  an  histori- 
cal account  of  his  conversion,  and  briefly  dis- 
cusses the  points  which  are  controverted  be- 
tween Catholics  and  Protestants.  He  places 
in  the  beginning  the  following  prayer,  which 
was  communicated  to  him  b'y  a  Catholic,  to- 
invoke  the  light  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  which 
the  reader  perhaps  will  not  be  sorry  to  see  : 

" '  0  God  of  goodness,  almighty  and  eternal 
Father  of  mercies.  Saviour  of  mankind  !  I 
humbly  beseech  Thee,  by  Thy  sovereign  good- 


1 


*  Mai}ifesto  di  un  Caralicre   Christiano  conrertito 
alia  Relief  ion  e  Caffolica. 
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ness,  to  enlighten  my  mind  and  to  touch  my 
heart,  in  order  that,  by  means  of  true  faith, 
true  hope,  and  true  charity,  I  may  live  and- 
die  in  the  true  religion  of  Jesus  Christ.  I  am 
certain  that,  as  there  is  but  one  God,  there 
can  only  be  one  faith,  only  one  religion,  only 
one  way  of  salvation,  and  that  all  the  ways 
opposed  to  this  one  can  only  lead  to  perdition. 
It  is  this  faith,  0  my  God,  that  I  am  seeking 
with  eagerness,  in  order  to  embrace  it  and 
to  gain  my  salvation.  I  protest,  then,  before 
Thy  divine  Majesty,  and  I  swear  by  all  Thy , 
divine  attributes,  that  I  will  follow  that  relig- 
ion which  Thou  wilt  show  me  to  be  true,  and 
that  I  will  abandon,  whatever  it  may  cost  me, 
that  in  which  I  shall  discover  errors  and  false- 
hood. It  is  true  I  do  not  deserve  this  favor, 
on  account  of  the  greatness  of  my  sins,  for 
which  I  feel  a  profound  sorrow  because  they 
offend  a  God  so  good,  so  great,  so  holy,  so 
worthy  of  being  loved.  But  what  I  do  not 
deserve  I  hope  to  obtain  of  Thy  infinite 
mercy,  and  I  implore  Thee  to  grant  it  to  me, 
through  the  merits  of  the  Precious  Blood, 
which  was  shed  for  us  poor  sinners  by  Thine 
only  Son,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.     Amen.'  * 

"  I  cast  my  eyes  over  this  prayer,"  continues 
Mr.  Thayer,  "  but  could  not  prevail  on  myself 
to  say  it.  I  wished  to  be  enlightened,  yet 
feared  being  too  much  so.  My  temporal  in- 
terests and  a  thousand  other  motives  crowded 
upon  my  mind,  and  counterbalanced  the  salu- 
tary impressions  of  grace.  At  length  the  in- 
terest of  eternal  salvation  prevailed  ;  I  threw 
myself  on  my  knees  ;  I  excited  myself  to  say 
the  prayer  with  the  greatest  sincerity  I  was 
capable  of;  and  the  violent  agitation  of  my 
soul,  with  the  conflicts  it  had  sustained,  drew 
from  me  an  abundance  of  tears.  I  then  began 
to  read  the  book,  which  is  a  short  exposition 
of  the  principal  proofs  which  establish  .the 
truth  of  the  Catholic  Religion. 

"  The  whole  of  those  different  proofs,  which 
till  then  I  had  only  viewed  separately — so 
many  rays  of  light  collected,  as  it  were,  into 
one  centre,  made  a  lively  impression  on  my 
mind.  Besides,  I  did  not  make  the  same  re- 
sistance as  formerly  to  divine  grace.  I  had 
not  entirely   finished   the  book,  wh^n  I  ex- 

*  This  prayer  has  been  reprinted  many  times  and  is 
found  in  most  ol'  our  large  manuals  of  devotion.  Tt 
was  only  last  Summer  that  we  printed  a  large  number 
of  copies  on  slips  at  the  suggestion  of  a  zealous  con- 
vert, an  officer  in  the  army.— Ed.  A.  M. 


clamed  :  '  My  God,  I  promise  to  become  a 
Catholic'  The  same  day  I  declared  my  in- 
tention to  the  family  with  ,which  I  lodged. 
It  gave  them  joy,  for  they  were  truly  pious. 
I  went  in  the  evening  to  the  coffee-house, 
where  I  imparted  my  change  to  all  my  Prot- 
estant friends,  and  to  repair  as  much  as  I  could 
the  scandal  which  I  had  given,  I  defended  the 
sanctity  of  venerable  Labre,  and  declared  that 
I  had  more  proof  of  the  truth  of  his  miracles 
than  I  would  require  for  any  fact  whatever. 
Moreover,  not  to  be  ashamed  of  Jesus  Christ,. 
I  united  a  great  number  of  friends  to  be  wit- 
nesses of  my  abjuration.  Many  lamented  my 
weakness,  others  made  a  jest  of  it,  but  God 
who  called  me  to  the  Faith  supported  me,  and 
I  have  a  firm  confidence  that  He  will  support 
me  to  my  last  breath."  Such  is  in  substance 
the  history  of  Mr.  Thayer's  conversion  ;  but  I 
must  now  pass  rapidly  on.  He  was  received 
into  the  Church  on  May  25th,  1783.  He  then 
returned  to  France,  entered  a  seminary,  made 
his  ecclesiastical  studies,  and  was  ordained 
priest  in  1787.  He  was  prevailed  on  to  write- 
the  history  of  his  conversion,  which  he  did' 
both  in  French  and  English,  and  the  pamphlet 
was  translated  into  many  languages.  It  went 
through  a  great  number  of  editions  in  English,, 
both  in  England  and  in  Ireland.  The  copy 
from  which  I  have  been  reading  to  you  was 
published  in  Dublin  in  1809,  and  belongs  to 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Downes  of  Kilmallock,  whose 
sister  made  her  first  confession  to  Father 
Thayer,  in  Limerick.  In  the  pamphlet,  writ- 
ten either  before  or  just  after  his  ordination, 
Mr.  Thayer  says  :  "  This  is  the  only  desire  of' 
my  heart,  to  extend,  as  much  as  lies  in  my 
power,  the  dominion  of  the  true  faith,  which 
is  now  my  joy  and  my  comfort.  I  ambition 
nothing  more;  for  this  purpose  I  desire  to 
return  to  my  country,  in  hopes,  notwithstand- 
ing my  unworthiness,  to  become  the  instru- 
ment of  the  conversion  of  my  countrymen ; 
and  such  is  my  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  my  gratitude  for 
the  signal  grace  of  being  called  to  the  true 
friith,  that  I  would  willingly  seal  it  with  my 
blood  if  God  would  grant  me  this  favor,  and  I 
doubt  not  but  He  would  enable  me  to  do  it." 
When  Mr.  Thayer  wrote  this,  there  were 
throughout  the  whole  United  States^only  about 
25,000  Catholics,  and  twenty-fourj^pe^sts,  and 
they  had  as  yet  no  Bishop,  but  wejjSverned  by 
a  Prefect- Apostolic.     It  is  probfllb  that  Mr:. 
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'Thayer  waited  for  the  appointment  of  a  Bishop, 
which  took  place  in  1790,  for  in  that  year  he 
went  to  America.  In  the  mean  time  he  had 
been  laboring  in  the  poorest  part  of  London, 
using  an  old  factory  as  his  chapel,  and  had 
xjon verted  many  Protestants. 

In  America  he  took  part  in  the  first  na- 
'tional  Synod  of  Baltimore,  in  1791 ;  he  labored 
•iiard ;  in  several  places  built  churches  and 
schools,  and  engaged  in  very  successful  con- 
troversies with  the  Protestant  ministers  of 
Boston,  to  whom  he  had  once  belonged. 

Why  or  when  he  left  America  I  do  not 
know,  nor  when  or  how  he  came  to  Ireland. 
He  was  certainly  in  Dublin  in  the  beginning 
of  1809,  and  I  am  told  that  he  came  to  Limer- 
ick in  1812.'*'  He  had  then  been  twenty-five 
years  a  priest,  and  his  first  fervor  had  certainly 
not  relaxed.  About  fifteen  years  ago  I  was 
told  by  a  very  old  priest,  the  Rev.  Patrick 
Benson,  of  Feenagh,  that  he  well  remembered 
t)eing  taught  his  catechism  by  Father  Thayer, 
and  how  zealous  Father  Thayer  was  in  hear- 
ing the  confessions  of  the  poor.  I  am  sorry  I 
made  no  further  inquiries  at  that  time,  when 
-old  people  were  alive  who  could  have  told  me 
many  details.  My  principal  informants  are 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Downes  and  Mr.  Hartney  of  Tra- 
lee,  whose  father  was  Mr.  Thayer's  intimate 
friend.  Mr.  Thayer  must  have  been  brought 
to  Limerick  by  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Young,  who 
was  then  Bishop,  and  he  was  the  friend  of  the 
well-remembered  Father  Patrick  Hogan,  of  St. 
Michael's. 

Father  Thayer  had  no  charge,  as  parish 
priest  or  curate,  but  he  said  Mass  and  heard 
confessions  in  St.  Michael's  and  St.  John's, 
-and  often  preached.  His  sermons  were  prin- 
►cipally  controversial ;  and  in  those  days  such 
:sermons  were  much  needed,  for  very  many 
people  were  giving  up  their  faith,  being 
wearied  out  with  persecution  or  obscurity  ;  for 
you  must  remember  that  this  was  long  before 
•Catholic  Emancipation. 

Even  in  the  early  days  of  his  conversion  he 


*  Though  called  to  another  field  of  labor,  Father 
Thayer  did  not  forget  the  religious  wants  of  his  fellow- 
•countrymen,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  he  collected 
means  for  the  purpose  of  endowing  Boston  with  a  re- 
ligious community  of  women,  and  inspired  some  Irish 
Ur^liiji^^gih  zeal  for  its  accomplishment.  These 
good  nuns^jfcjcquently  removed  to  Charlestown.  See 
'Dr. 'Shea's '"^Ijistory  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the 
iUnited.Statl»ED.  A.  M. 


found  great  joy  in  those  very  things  which 
had  been  his  chief  difficulties.  He  had  thought 
that  it  was  idolatry  to  honor  and  invoke  the 
Blessed  Virgin ;  and  even  when  his  mind 
had  become  convinced  that  this  was  a  grievous 
mistake,  his  imagination  was  haunted  by  what 
hfe  calls  the  ghosts  of  his  former  prejudices. 
But  this  soon  passed  away,  and,  in  1787,  he 
wrote  :  "  I  endeavored  to  join  in  every  institu- 
tion which  tends  to  the  honor  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  and  study  as  much  as  can  depend  on 
me  to  extend  the  devotion  to  the  dear  Mother 
of  God." 

"  The  mystery  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  which 
appeared  to  me  so  incredible,  is  become  an 
ever-flowing  source  of  spiritual  delight.  Con- 
fession, which  I  had  considered  as  an  insup- 
portable yoke,  seems  infinitely  sweet,  by  the 
tranquillity  which  it  produces  in  the  soul." 

His  manner  of  life  in  Limerick,  in  his  old 
age,  showed  the  truth  of  these  professions. 
He  used  to  say  Mass  daily  in  St.  Michael's, 
about  eleven  o'clock,  after  hearing  confessions 
from  seven.  He  then  took  his  one  meal, 
which  was  both  breakfast  and  dinner.  He 
kept  a  perpetual  fast,  and  never  eat  either 
meat  or  eggs.  During  this  breakfast,  one  of 
the  students  from  Park  College  used  to  read 
to  him,  by  the  Bishop's  leave,  in  order  that  he 
might  lose  no  time.  He  would  never  sit  near 
a  fire  nor  allow  one  in  his  room.  At  night  he 
used  to  take  a  little  dry  bread  and  one  glass  of 
wine;  he  heard  confessions  almost  all  day, 
and  when  the  churches  were  closed  woukl 
continue  to  do  so  in  certain  houses,  and  espec- 
ially in  his  own  lodgings,  which  you  may  be 
interested  to  know  were  over  the  shop  of  Mr. 
Bourke,  the  glover's,  in  Patrick-street,  and 
afterwards  at  Messrs.  Ryan  Brothers,  cloth 
merchants,  at  the  sign  of  the  Golden  Eagle, 
in  the  same  street,  opposite  Ellen  street. 

When  first  he  came  to  Limerick,  confes- 
sions, except  at  Easter,  were  rare,  but  by  his 
sermons  he  induced  many  to  confess  monthly, 
and  some  even  much  more  frequentl3^  He 
had  a  vast  number  of  penitents,  and  I  have 
been  told  that  they  were  nicknamed  Thay- 
erites  by  those  who  did  not  relish  a  piety  su- 
perior to  their  own.  His  love  for  the  poor 
was  very  great :  he  had  learned  this  from 
Blessed  Benedict  Joseph.  He  had  a  private 
fortune  when  young,  but  he  had  so  entirely 
spent  it  in  good  works  and  alms  before  his 
death,  that  Dr.  Downes  tells  me  that  he  sold 
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his  watch  shortly  before  his  death  in  order 
to  relieve  the  poor.  Mr.  Hartney  says  that., 
he  left  nothing  to  purchase  his  grave : 
and  Mr.  Hartney's  father,  out  of  reverence 
and  charity,  had  his  body  placed  in  the  vault 
of  his  uncle,  Dr.  M'Mahon,  Bishop  of  Killaloe. 
This  vault  is  in  the  Protestant  churchyard 
in  St.  John's  Square.  His  last  residence  was, 
as  I  have  said,  at  Mr.  Ryan's,  and  his  last 
sickness  was  dropsy ;  but  even  that  did  not 
interrupt  his  work  of  zeal ;  he  continued  to 
hear  confessions  sitting  in  his  bed,  and  was 
occupied  thus,  even  on  the  very  day  of  his 
death,  which,  according  to  one  authority,  was 
the  15th  of  February,  1815. 

You  see,  then,  what  is  the  influence  of  the 
saints.  A  Protestant  paper  said  the  other  day 
that  the  life  led  by  Blessed  Benedict  was  of 
no  earthly  use  to  any  living  creature.  From 
the  history  of  Mr.  Thayer,  you  may  see  at 
least  one  proof  of  its  use  :  it  changed  a  vain- 
glorious tourist  into  a  zealous  Catholic  priest, 
who  spent  his  life  and  fortune  in  instructing, 
elevating,  and  consoling  the  most  ignorant 
and  poor,  whom  the  philosophers  and  men  of 
science  would  have  left  to  perish  in  their  pov- 
erty and  ignorance.  Let  us  ask  St.  Benedict 
Joseph  Labre  by  his  prayers  to  raise  up  for 
us  many  more  zealous  priests  like  Father 
Thayer,  and  to  take  under  his  special  protec- 
tion Limerick,  which  already  owns  itself  his 
debtor. 

If  I  may  suggest  one  other  practical  reflec- 
tion, it  is  the  importance  of  prayer.  If  Mr. 
Thayer  had  not  prayed  as  he  did  at  the  crisis  of 
his  conversion,  he  would  probably  have  put  it 
off  to  another  time ;  and  had  he  done  so,  he 
would  probably  have  died  a  Protestant,  and 
with  the  additional  guilt  of  having  closed  his 
eyes  to-  a  special  light.  You,  dear  brethren, 
have  already  the  true  faith ;  but  prayer  is 
equally  necessary  tha£  you  may  follow  its 
light.  There  are  moments  of  temptation, 
when,  if  you  do  not  pray,  and  pray  earnestly, 
you  will  fall  into  grievous  sin  ;  and  those  sins 
may  lead  to  eternal  ruin.  By  prayer  Mr. 
Thayer  gained  a  victory  which  was  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  life  to  him  ;  so  also  one  brave 
struggle,  one  earnest  prayer,  one  victory 
achieved  by  the  grace  of  God  over  human 
passion,  may  raise  you  to  a  higher  level  of 
thought,  and  feeling,  and  action,  and  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  holy  life  and  everlasting  salva- 
tion. 


Uouth's  Department. 


A  Chat  about  St.  Joseph. 


OHN,  (holding  a  package  in  his 
hand)  :  I  have  come  to  visit  my 
old  friend  Frank  to-day. 

Fkank,     (pressing     John's 
hand)  :  Many  thanks  for  think- 
J^  ing  of  me ;  I  am  glad  to  see  you. 
But  what  is  that  mysterious  pack- 
age you  have  in  your  hand  ? 

John,  (mysteriously) :  Oh  !  the 
package  contains  a  precious  talisman,  a  valu- 
able casket  full  of  most  beautiful  and  rich 
objects. 

Frank,  (smiling)  :  Likely,  a  bundle  of  old 
newspapers  ? 

John  :  No  !  not  newspapers  !  It  contains 
what  I  said,  a  real  casket  of  gems. 

Frank  :  What  kind  of  gems,  may  I 
ask  ? 

John,  (handing  him  the  package)  :  Open  it, 
and  satisfy  your  curiosity. 

Frank,  (opening  the  package)  :  Oh  !  a  beau- 
tiful book.  (He  reads)  "The  Dignity  and 
Virtues  of  St.  Joseph."  You  are  right,  John. 
This  book  seems  to  be  a  real  casket  of  gems, 
full  of  the  sweetest  instructions  concerning 
the  holy  Foster-Father  of  our  Lord,  my  dear 
patron. 

John,  (smiling  with  pleasure)  :  If  the  book 
pleases  you,  Frank,  I  shall  be  well  content.  It 
is  yours. 

Frai^k,  (with  a  Joyful  start) :  Is  the  book 
mine !  Thanks,  many  thanks,  dear  John ! 
May  St.  Joseph  reward  you  a  hundredfold  for 
your  kindness. 

John  :  I  know  you  to  be  a  true  client  of 
St.  Joseph,  and  as  we  are  now  celebrating  his 
Month  I  thought  that  this  little  present  would 
be  an  agreeable  surprise  to  you. 

Frank,  (ivith  emotion)  :  You  have  a  kind 
heart,  John.  No  present  could  be  more  accep- 
table than  a  book.  And  this  one  will  be  doubly 
dear  to  me,  as  a  memento  of  the  kind  giver, 
and  because,  as  I  perceive,  it  contains  an  intro- 
duction teaching  how  to  celebrate 
of  March.  This  very  day  I  will 
it,  and,  although  a  few  days  o| 
have  already  passed,  I  will  begl 
tions    and    continue  them    to  tl 
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thus  I  shall  also  be  reminded  each  day  of  the 
givei\ 

John,  (smilitnj)  .\  Then  am  I  richly  re- 
warded for  my  little  gift. 

Fkank  :  I  have  often  wondered  why  it  is 
that  devotion  to  St.  Joseph — who,  as  it  were, 
took  the  place  of  the  heavenly  Father  and  was 
His  representative  on  earth,  Foster-Father  of 
the  sweet  Child  Jesus  and  Spouse  of  the  Imma- 
culate Queen  of  Heaven — is  not  more  exten- 
sively practiced,  and  why  greater  honor  is  not 
accorded  him.  Would  that  I  could  proclaim 
the  greatness,  the  goodness,  and  the  power  of 
this  amiable  Saint,  and  say  to  every  one, '  Go  to 
Joseph  ! '  He  is  a  helper  in  even/  difficulty,  a 
universal  patron.  Other  saints  can  procure 
us  the  graces  of  Grod  only  in  i)art,  but  St. 
Joseph  obtains  them  for  his  clients  in  abun- 
dance. The  Blessed  Virgin,  I  have  read, 
once  appeared  to  St.  Teresa,  who  has  written 
with  such  wonderful  beauty  on  St.  Joseph, 
and  said  to  her:  'Your  zeal  for  the  honor 
of  St.  Joseph  is  very  pleasing  to  me.'  It 
is  in  every  one's  power  to  cause  our  Blessed 
Mother  a  like  joy,  by  becoming  a  devout  client 
.  of  St.  Joseph. 

John  :  We  call  the  holy  old  man  Simeon 
l)lessed  because  he  was  privileged  once  to  take 
in  his  arms  the  Divine  Child  ;  and  for  thirty 
years  it  was  the  privilege  of  St.  Joseph  to 
have  this  same  Divine  Child  beside  liira, 
and  to  render  Him  all  the  services  that  He 
required  in  childhood,  boyhood,  and  youth. 
What  a  glorious  distinction  I  St.  Joseph  car- 
ried Him  who  carries  the  universe  ;  he  was 
privileged  to  watch  with  fostering  care  over 
his  God  and  Creator !  What  an  honor ! 
What  a  dignity  !    What  a  happiness  ! 

Frank  :  Yes,  at  Nazareth  Joseph  Avas  the 
ruler  of  the  household  ;  he  Avas  the  Jiead  and 
guardian  of  the  Holy  Family,  and  provided 
for  all  its  wants  and  directed  all  its  affairs. 
Which  is  most  to  be  admired,  the  humble  sub- 
mission of  Jesus  and  Mary,  or  the  authority 
to  command  these  holiest  of  beings  ?  Which 
of  the  Angels,  which  of  the  Saints,  merited  to 
be  called  the  father  of  the  Son  of  God  ?  Joseph, 
Joseph  alone  obtained  this  grace. 

John  :  These  considerations  should  encour- 
age-;; tw-^^Q  pi'actise  a  great  and  special  devo- 
tieirfeov^ii^oseph,  and  to  love  him  in  our  in- 
m(^  soilL  "]^ow  bright  must  his  glory  now  be 
in  lii^iveif ! '"^ 

FRANi^i.^  It  is  so  great  that  nuuiy  pious 


writers  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  next  to  the 
ever-Blessed  Mother,  he  enjoys  more  glorj-  in 
heaven  than  all  the  angels  and  saints. 

John  :  Alban  Stolz  says  in  one  of  his  works 
that  should  he  be  so  fortunate  as  to  get  to 
heaven,  one  of  his  first  thoughts  would  be  to 
look  for  those  models  of  faith,  the  three  Kings  ; 
for  my  part,  when  I  enter  heaven,  it  is  to  St. 
Joseph  that  I  Avill  offer  my  homage  next  after 
God  and  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

Frank  :  St.  Joseph  jjossesses  special  power 
as  patron  of  the  dying  ;  he  is  our  best  model 
of  a  good  death.  In  him  the  saying  was  most 
fully  realized  :  '  As  we  live,  so  shall  we  die.' 
His  blessed  exit  from  this  world  was  like  the 
calm  evening  that  follows  a  day  of  toil ;  it  was 
the  charming  close  of  a  pious  and  blameless 
life. 

John  :  Yes,  Frank,  this  most  important 
lesson  of  preparing  well  for  our  last  hour  we 
can  learn  from  the  precious  death  of  St.  Jo- 
seph. Every  hour  brings  us  nearer  to  the  last. 
Every  pulsation  of  the  heart  finds  us  nearer 
that  moment  when  it  shall  never  more  beat ! 
I  have  heard  that  a  great  sinner  once  came 
to  a  hermit  and  asked  him  :  'How  long  may 
I  safely  continue  my  present  course?'  'As 
long  as  you  choose,'  answered  the  holy  man, 
'provided  you  reform  the  day  before  your 
death.'  Full  of  joy,  the  sinner  Avas  going  his 
way,  when  he  turned  back  to  ask  :  '  When  am 
I  to  die  y '  '  Ah  !  that  I  cannot  tell  you,'  an- 
swered the  hermit,  'and,  therefore,  there  is  but 
one  thing  to  do:  begin  your  reformation  to-day.' 

Frank  :  That  is  worth  remembering.  On 
the  19th  of  March  the  Church  keeps  the  Feast 
of  St.  Joseph,  I  believe.  On  that  day,  dear 
friend,  let  us  place  all  our  affairs  and  necessi- 
ties in  his  hands,  like  children,  and  especially 
let  us  recommend  to  him  our  last  hour.  We 
can  lay  before  him  a  long  petition  enumera- 
tiug  all  our  wants  and  desires,  and  pray  him  to 
present  it  to  the  Child  Jesus.  On  that  day  he 
is  more  inclined  than  ever  to  hear  and  help  us. 
The  19th  of  March,  we  might  say,  is  St.  Jo- 
seph's day  of  general  audience,  on  which  all 
may  present  themselves  before  him,  sure  of 
being  received  graciously.  Let  us  take  to 
ourselves  the  command, '  Go  to  Joseph,'  and  do 
all  that  lie  shall  say  to  us. 


Idleness  is  the  plague  of  youth  ;  never  ))( 
Avithout  something  to  do. — ISt,  Philij)  Nari, 


Ai^e  Md^id. 
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Confraternity  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception (or  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes). 

Report    for     the    Week    Ending    Wednesday, 
February  15th. 

The  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
fraternity are  earnestly  requested  in  favor  of  the 
following  petitions:  Conversion  to  the  Faith  for 
26  persons  and  24  families, — return  to  the  Faith 
for  16  persons,— change  of  life  for  18  persons, — 
spiritual  and  temporal  favors  for  20  persons  and  1 
family, — recovery  of  health  for  24  persons,  of  sight 
for  3  persons,  and  of  mind  for  3  persons,— employ- 
ment for  5  persons, — grace  of  a  happy  death  for  8 
persons, — special  graces  for  6  persons, — virtue  of 
temperance  for  5  persons, — success  of  2  novenas, — 
in  various  undertakings  for  8  persons.  Also  3 
particular  intentions,  and  a  number  of  thanks- 
givings for  favors  received. 

FAVORS   RECEIVED. 

The  crowning  miracle  of  the  year  1881  was  that 
of  Madame  d'Hombres,  n6e  de  Gualy,  of  Creissels. 
For  three  years  her  health  had  been  gradually 
failing  and  gave  occasion  for  the  most  serious  appre- 
hensions. Her  devoted  husband,  himself  a  physi- 
cian^  says:— "It  was  a  case  of  anemia — with  all 
its  most  alarming  symptoms — dyspepsia,  insomnia, 
general  debility,  almost  continual  fever,  etc.  For 
months  she  never  left  her  bed  except  to  be  carried 
to  her  reclining  chair."  M.  d'Hombres  employed 
in  behalf  of  his  wife  all  that  science  and  affec-. 
tion  could  suggest.  Several  of  his  confreres  lent 
their  aid.  "  AH  the  resources  of  medical  art,"  he 
said,  "were  emyloyed  without  avail.  The  malady 
made  rapid  progress  daily,  and  gave  me  reason 
to  fear  for  a  speedy  and  sad  termination."  And 
this  was  the  general  opinion  of  all  who  visited 
Creissels;  parents,  friends,  strangers— all  consid- 
ered the  case  hopeless,  and  thought  the  patient 
very  near  her  end. 

During  his  last  pastoral  visit,  in  the  month  of 
May,  Mgr.  Bourret  visited  the  poor  invalid  and 
gave  her  permission  to  have  a  little  oratory  erec- 
ted beside  her  room,  that  thus  she  might  have  the 
happiness  from  time  to  time  of  hearing  Mass  and 
receiving  Holy  Communion.  Madame  d'Hombres 
was  convinced  that  human  skill  and  love  could  do 
no  more  for  her.  She  turned  toward  a  higher 
power,  and  for  two  long  years  addressed  her  suppli- 
cations to  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes. 

She  made  one  pilgrimage  to  the  sacred  Grotto 
and  drank  at  the  miraculous  spring,  but  had  not 
the  courage  to  bathe  in  the  piscina.  Her  pious 
hopes  were  not  realized,  and  she  returned  uncured 
to  her  family,  to  continue  her  days  of  suffering  and 
pain,  and  await  in  patience  the  end  which  could 
not  now  be  far  off. 

But  she  never  lost  confidence  in  the  protection 
of  her  heavenly  Mother.  This  year  (1881),  she 
resolved  to  go,  not  alone,  but  with  her  whole 
family,  m  company  with  the  pilgrimage  of  the 
diocese.  M.  d'Hombres  gave  his  consent  with 
extreme  reluctance,  for  he  knew  full  well  her 
weak  condition  and  the  great  fatigue  incident  to 
such  journeys.  "  M.  d'Hombre  was  obliged  to  carry 
her,  like  a  child,  to  her  carriage,"  he  says.  The 
journey  caused  her  terrible  suffering,  and  slie 
reached  Lourdes  in  a  state  of  complete  exhaustion. 


But  before  talking  any  rest  she  insisted  upon 
visiting  the  Basilica,  where  slie  received  Holy 
Communion,  and  then  entered  the  piscina.  She 
came  forth  notably  improved,  and  though  still 
fasting,  was  able  to  walk  to  the  Grotto,  simply 
resting  upon  the  arm  of  her  sister,  Madame  de 
Gissac.  But  upon  her  return  to  the  hotel  she 
began  to  feel  the  effects  of  her  efforts  in  -the  great 
fatigue  and  pain  in  her  limbs. 

Next  day  was  the  Feast  of  the  Rosary,  the  an- 
niversary of  the  triumphs  of  Mary.  On  that  day, 
thousands  of  faithful  hearts  were  repeating  the 
cry:  "  Holy  Mary,  succor  the  unfortunate;  console 
the  afflicted,  let  all  feel  thy  aid  who  have  recourse 
to  thee  on  this  sacred  solemnity."  Madame  d'Hom- 
bres, accompanied  by  her  sister,  proceeded  to  the 
Grotto.  The  poor  invalid  was  seized  with  violent 
trembling  and  declared  that  she  could  not  enter 
the  water.  But  encouraged  and  urged  by  her 
sister  she  entered  resolutely.  To  her  great  aston- 
ishment, the  water,  though  partly  frozen,  seemed 
no  longer  cold;  on  the  contrary,  a  pleasant 
warmth  seemed  to  pervade  her  whole  body.  A 
new  life  had  been  infused  into  her.  A  cure  was 
effected  without  any  violent  emotion,  or  sudden 
shcok,  or  any  of  those  crises  that  at  times  mark 
a  revolution  in  the  organic  system.  It  was  a 
calm,  sweet,  complete  restoration  to  health. 

Madame  d'Hombres,  radiant  with  joy,  proceeded 
at  once  to  offer  her  thanksgiving  to  Our  Lady  of 
Lourdes,  before  the  Grotto.  She  dismissed  the 
carriage  which  was  in  waiting  to  convey  her  to 
the  hotel,  and  returned  on  foot,  without  any 
assistance. 

This  extroardinary  cure  was  for  some  time  un- 
known to  the  rest  of  the  pilgrims.  But  as  the  news 
spread,  it  every  where  caused  the  liveliest  mani- 
festations of  joy  and  happiness.  A  statue  of  Our 
Lady  of  Lourdes  and  a  memorial  monument  placed 
in  the  church  at  Creissels  will  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  this  great  miracle. 

Dr.  d'Hombres  himself  testifies  to  the  com- 
plete recovery  and  continued  good  health  of  his 
wife,  and  say's :  "  Some  may  perhaps  say  the  cure 
was  the  effect  of  the  cold  i)ath,  or  due  to  moral 
impressions ;  but  I  am  convinced  that  such  a  cure 
could  not  be  effected  by  the  means  which  science 
possesses,  and  that  it  is  really  miraculous." 

OBITUARY. 

.  We  recommend  the  following  deceased  persons 
to  the  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
fraternity: Catharine,  relict  of  Francis  Bagot, 
Esq.,  Ardfinan,  Co.  Tipperarv,  Ireland,  who  de- 
parted this  life  Dec.  29th.  aged  75  years,  fortified 
b}'  the  Sacraments  of  the  Church.  Rev.  J.  B. 
Gaffney,  of  Center  Grove,  whose  funeral  obsequies 
took  place  on  Dec.  I5th,  in  presence  of  a  large 
number  of  clergymen.  Mr.  Michael  Powers,  ot 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  who  died  a  pious  death  not 
long  ago.  Rev.  T.  Ryan,  GeorgetoAvn,  Iowa,  who 
merited  an  eternal  recompense  the  15th  of  last  Dec. 
Sister  M.  Claudine  Murphy.  Frederick,  Md.,  who 
went  to  her  spouse  Dec.  27th.  Mr  McDonald, 
who  met  a  very  sudden  death  at  Williamsburg.N.  Y. 
May  their  souls,  and  all  the  souls  of  the  faith- 
ful departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God  rest  in 
peace. 

A.  Gran'ger,  C.  S.  C, 

Director  of  the  Confrateniity. 
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John  Van  &  Co., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Van's   Patent  Wrought-Iron  Portable 

RANGES. 


For  Public  and  i'rivaie  lustiiutions,  Hotels, 
and  Private  Families. 

Carying  TaWes,  Broilers,  Bake  Ovens,  Stock- 
Kettles,  Laundry  Stoves.  Coffee  and  Tea  Urns, 
and  all  kinds  of  Implements  for  Culinary  pur- 
poses. 

No.  10  East  Fourth  St., 

CINCINNATI,  O. 


The  Range,  Coffee  and  Tea  Urns,  Bake  Ovens  and  other 
Kitchen  Implemt  nts  used  in  the  Kitchen  of  the  University 
of  Notre  Dame  are  furnished  by  this  house. 
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ST.   MARY'S  ACADEMY. 


CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC, 

SCHOOL  OF  ABTS~A1TD  DESIGN, 

NOTRE  DAME  P.  O.,  INDIANA, 

(Nbab  South  Bknd,) 

Conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross. 

In  the  Academy  the  Course  is  thorough  in  the  Prepa- 
ratory, Academic  and  Classical  Departments. 

No  extra  charge  for  German  or  French,  as  these  lan- 
guages enter  into  the  regular  Academic  Course. 

The  Conservatory  of  Music, 
on  the  plan  of  the  best  Musical  Conservatories  of  Europe, 
is  under  the  charge  of  a  complete  corps  of  teachers 
eleven  in  number.  It  comprises  a  large  music  hall  and 
twenty-eight  separate  rooms  for  harps,  pianos  and  or- 
gans. A  through  course  for  graduation  in  theory  and 
practice,  ^Esthetics  and  Composition. 

The  school  of  Art  and  Design  is  modeled  on  the 
great  Art  Schools  of  Europe,  drawing  and  painting 
from  life  and  the  antique.  Pupils  in  the  Departmente 
of  Painting  and  Music  may  pursue  a  special  course. 

Simplicity  of  dress  enforced  by  the  rules  of  the  Insti- 
tution. Full  pai-ticulars  of  the  three  Departments 
given  in  Catalogue,  for  which  address 

MOTHER  SUPERIOR, 
St.  Mary*8  Academy, 
NoTKR  Damr  P.O.,  Ind. 


Read  What  Millions  Proclaim! 


The  Genuine  Singer  Sewing  Machines 

ARE   only   MaPE   by   THE   SiNGER 

Manufacturing  Company. 


Notre  Dame  P.  0., 

Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  1882. 
They  are,  beyond  all  controversy,  the  best  in  the 
world.  Having  tried  many  other  makes  in  our  re- 
spective Institutions,  we  find,  by  continual  usage,  the 
genuine  Singer  to  be  far  superior  to  any  other,  and 
recommend  it  to  all  as  the  most  valuable  of  Sewing 
Machines.  E.  F.  Grether,  No.  135  Michigan  Street, 
South  Bend,  Indiana,  is  agent  for  this  locality.  Call 
on  or  address  him. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NOTRE  DAME, 
and  ST.  MARY'S  ACADEMY. 


The  "  OLD   RELIABLE  "  SINGER 
is 
The  Strongest, 

The    Simplest, 

The  Most  Durable 

SEWING  MACHINE 

EVER  YET  CONSTRUCTED. 


Our  Sales  last  year  were  at  the  rate  of  over 
1,800   SEWING  MACHINES  A  DAY 
for  every  business-day  in  the  year. 


THE  SINGER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 
Principal  Office — 34  Union  Square,  N.  Y. 
South  Bend   Branch — 135    Michigan   Street. 

2,000  Offices  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  ;  and  3,000  in 
the  Old  World  and  South  America. 

Offices  in  every  civilized  Country  upon  earth, 
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TJniVerSitV  of  Notre  Dame.     *!  ^  ^^^  Book,  by  Kathleen  O'Meara,  Author 
•^  of  "Life  of  Frederic  Ozanam/'  "Bells  of  the 

Sanctuary,"  "  Iza's  Story,"  etc. 

HENRI  PERREYVE 

AND 

His  Counsels  to  the  Sick* 


THE  XEW  WTRE-UAME, 

(^MAIN  BUILDING.) 

ST,  J<>8JE£»£l»®    CO,,    INO. 


THIS  UNIVERSITY  was  founded  in  1842,  and 
chartered  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  In- 
diana, in  1844,  with  power  to  confer  all  the  usual  de- 
grees. The  College  can  be  easily  reached  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  by  means  of 
three  great  trunk  lines  of  railway— the  Lake  Shore  and 
Michigan  Southern,  the  Chicago  and  Lake  Huron,  and 
the  great  Western  and  Michigan  Central;  the  fii-st  two 
passing  within  a  mile  of  the  College  grounds,  and  the 
fast  connecting  at  Niles  with  the  railway  between  that 
city  and  South  Bend.- 

Tlie  College  buildings  are  massive  and  commodious, 
and  capable  of  giving  accominodation  to  five  hundred 
iv.?ident  students. 

The  University  aifords  every  facility  for  acquiring 
a  thorough  knowledge  of 

CLASSICS,  LAW, 

MATHEMATICS,         MEDICINE, 
SCIENCE,  MUSIC. 

To  such  as  wish  to  devote  themselves  to  Commercial 
pursuits,  Notre  Dame  gives  a  more  thoroug;h  business 
training  than  can  be  obtained  in  any  purely  Commer- 
cial College. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  COURSE 

has  always  received  the  most  careful  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  officers  and  Commercial  Faculty  of  the 
Institution. 

In  all  the  courses,  the  best  systems  of  teaching  are 
adopted,  and  the  best  authors  for  each  branch  selected. 

New  Students  will  be  received  at  any  time,  their 
term  beginning  with  date  of  entrance. 

Catalogues,  giving  full  particulars,  will  be  sent 
free,  on  application  to  the  President. 

The  IVIlnlna  Departnaent. 

This  is  a  separate  Department  in  the  Institution  at 
Notre  Dame,  for  boys  under  13  yeai-s  of  age. 

Thorough  and  comprehensive  instruction  in  the  pri- 
mary branches  is  imparted.  The  discipline  is  parental, 
and  suited  to  children  of  tender  years.  The  personal 
neatness  and  wardrobe  of  the  pupils  receive  special 
attention  from  the  Sistei-s,  who  take  a  tender  and  faith- 
ful care  of  their  young  charges. 

Board  and  Tuition— $125,  per  Session  of  Five  Months. 

Drawing,  Vocal  Music,  Violin,  and  Piano,  free  in 
this  Department. 

For  further  particulars,  "or  Catalogue,  address 

Rev.  T.E.  WALSH,  C.S.C, 

Notre  Dame  P.  0.,  Indiana. 


London :  C.  Keegan  Paul  &  Co.,  Publishers.    1881 


Price  (post  free), 


$1  00 


Copies  of  this  book  may  be  had  by  applying 
to  the 

OFFICE  OF  THE  "AVE  MARIA," 
Notre  Dame,  Indian-a. 

College  of  Notre  Dame, 

COTE-DES-NEIGES, 
MONTREAL,    CANADA. 


This  Institution,  directed  by  the  Religious  of  the 
Congregation  of  the  Holy  Cross,  occupies  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  salubrious  sites  in  Canada.  It  was 
founded  for  giving  a  Christian  education  to  boys  be- 
tween the  ages  of  five  and  twelve  years.  They  receive 
all  the  care  and  attention  to  which  they  are  accustomed 
at  home.  The  French  and  English  languages  are 
taught  with  equal  care  by  masters  of  both  nationalities. 

TERMS: 

Board  and  Tuition.  i)er  month,  -        -        -  $10  00 

Bed,        --------  1  00 

Washing, 1  00 

Piano, 2  50 

Violin, -        -      2  00 

Very  Rev.  A.  LOU  AGE,  C.S.C, 

Cote-des-Neiges, 

MONTREAL,  CANADA. 

Realities  of  Life. 


ORATION  OF  HON.  EDMUND  F.  DUNNE, 
Ex-Chlef-Justice  of  Arizona. 


LL.D. 


Delivered  at  the  Thirty-Sixth  Annual  Commen- 
cement of  the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  Ind., 
June  23,  1880. 

Neat  Pamphlet  Fokm. 
I"rioe,  lO  cents,   post  free. 
Address  orders  to  the 

Office  ot  THE  ''AVE  MARIA." 

NoTKK  Dame,  Ind. 
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Kimball  Organs. 

It  has  become  necessary  for  us  to 
greatly  enlarge  our  manufacturing 
facilities,  and  it  is  probable  that 
during  the  coming  year  our  factory 
will  turn  out  over  one-tweJfth  of  the 
entire  production  of 

Parlor  and  Cabinet  Organs 

^  on  the  American  Continent,  which 
demonstrates  beyond  a  doubt  the  su- 
periority of  the  Instruments  manu- 
factured by  us. 

We  are  sole  agents  for  the  W.  W. 
Kimball  Pianos,  Hallet&  Da- 
vis and  W.  P.  EmerSon  Pianos. 

Address, 

W.  W.  KIMBALL, 

Chicago,    111. 

Or, 

S-  D.  ROBERSON, 

General  Agent, 
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Crowned  With  Stars, 

An  Exquisite  Volume  of  Poems  In  Honor  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin Mary,  Queen  of  Heaven, 

BY 

Eleanor  C.  Donnelly. 

Published  to  Aid  in  Placing  on  the  Dome  of  the  New 
University  of  Notre  Dame,  Indiana,  a  Colossal 
Statue  of  the  Blessed  Vlrgn  Mary, 
Crowned  with  Twelve  Stars. 

gilt,   $1.25;  plain,  $1.00 

STUDENTS'  OFFICE, 

NOTRB  Dame,  Indiana. 


Price, 
Address 


The  Lemonnier  Library, 

Established  at  Notre  Dame  in  1872  for  tlie  use 
of  tlie  Students  of  tlie  University. 


Donations  of  books,  pamphlets,  periodicals,  etc., 
for  the  re-establishing  of  this  Library,  which  was 
destroyed  by  the  late  fire,  are  respectfully  solicited 
and  will  be  gratefully  received  and  acknowledged 
by  the  Librarian.    Please  address 

jr.  F.    EI>^%VA.K,DS, 

Notre  Dame,  Indiana. 


PRELUDES : 

AN   ELEGANT  VOLUME  OF  POEMS, 

By  Maurice  F.  Egan, 

Published  .to  Aid  in  the   Rebuilding   of 
Notre  Dame  University. 

Price  (postpaid),       -       -       -       -       $1   00 

^  PETER  F.  CUNNINGHAM  &  SON 

817  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mixed  Marriages. 

Their  Origin  and  Results. 
By  Rev.  A.  A.  LAMBING, 

Author  of  "The  Orphan's  Friend,"  "  The  Sunday- 
School  Teacher's  Manual,"  etc.,  etc. 


SiDgle  Copy, 15 

Eight  Copies,  -     ^  -        -        -      $1  00 

OFFICE  OF  THE  "AVE  MARIA," 
Notre  Dame,  Indiana. 
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HENCEFORTH  ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL  ME  BLESSED.— St.  Luke,  i,  48. 
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Sonnets 

On  the   Stations   of    the 
Cross. 


Way    of   the 


BY   EDMUND   OF   THE   HEART    OF   MAllY,    PASSIOI^IST. 

vii. 

A  SECOND  fal!,  and  heavier  !    Pitiless  sod, 
How  canst  thou  wound  thy  Maker  ? 

Harder  still 
The  hearts  that  love  Him  not,  but  set  their  will 
Averse,  and  sullenly  spurn  their  Saviour-God  ! 
Worse  than  those  ruffian  hands,  with  lash  and  rod. 
That  strike  His  prostrate  form— and  send  a  thrill, 
Perchance,  into  some  bosom,  thence  to  fill 
With  timely  sorrow  for  a  path  long  trod. 

Ah,  was  it  not,  dear  Lord,  beholding  these— 
The  many  who  would  turn  their  gaze  away 
From  Thee  and  Thy  sweet  Mother  in  your  woe— 
That  sank  Thee  to  the  earth  '? 

And  from  Thy  knees 
Thou  beggest  iis  to  toil  with  Thee,  and  pray. 
And  suffer  on— tho'  all  the  world  should  go. 

VIII. 

Not  all  are  hounding  Him  to  death— of  those 
Wlio  seem  the  rabble.    Some,  of  womankind. 
True  to  their  gentler  nature,  call  to  mind 

His  life  of  gracious  wonders  'mid  His  foes  ; 

And  follow  but  to  weep  its  thankless  close. 
To  these  He  turns,  as  comforted  to  find 
Such  mourners  with  His  Mother,  tho'  so  blind 

Their  sorrow  to  their  own,  their  children's,  woes. 

Yea,  "  blessed  they  who  mourn,"  as  He  hath  said: 
Most  blessed  when  their  tears  with  Mary's  fiow 
Por  Jesus'  bitter  Passion.    But  in  vain 
A  shallow  grief,  which  feels  not  tvhy  He  bled. 
In  vain  our  pity,  if  we  shrink  to  know 
Ourselves,  our  sins— their  guilt,  their  debt  of 
pain, 


IX. 


And  yet  again  Thou  fallest — and  so  nigh 
The  journey's  end  !   Ah,  wouldst  Thou  not  atone 
For  our  fainthearts— so  niggard  to  Thine  own — 
Who  quail  at  crowning  cost,  and  ofttimes  fly 
The  summit's  edge,  for  all  our  climbing  high  ? 

I  ween  'tis  this  :  and  yet  not  this  alone  ; 
But  Thy  compassion  too  for  nature's  moan 
At  sin's  hard  doom — necessity  to  die. 

Thyself  wilt  die  ;  and,  dying,  vanquish  death  : 
But  first  once  more  be  proven  very  man 
By  mortal  dread.    Lest,  haply,  we  forget, 
As  one  by  one  is  bidden  yield  his  breath, 
How  in  dark  fear  Thy  victory  began — 
The  cry,  the  sweat  of  blood,  on  Olivet. 


Leaves  from 


the  Life  of  Father 
mann. 


Her 


(Continued.) 
III. 
g^  N  the  midst  of  his  apostolical  labors,  which 
bip  were  blessed  by  God  with  numerous  and 
^^  splendid  conversions,  Father  Hermann  had 
the  great  satisfaction  of  baptizing  his  sister's 
son.  "  This  14th  October,  1856,"  he  wrote  to 
his  beloved  nephew,  the  year  following,  "  will 
always  be  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  beauti- 
ful days  of  my  life."  But  this  day  of  joy  was 
soon  followed  by  sad  and  painful  days,  which, 
however,  served  to  show  in  a  striking  manner 
the  power  of  divine  grace.  We  will  give  the 
account  of  them  in  Father  Hermann's  own 
words. 

During  the  Advent  of  1857,  he  preached 
at  Lyons  to  a  society  of  children  called  the 
"  Association  of  the  Holy  Child  Jesus."  The 
object  of  this  association  is  a  very  touching 
one.     Every  wealthy  child  who  is  -a  member 
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adopts  a  poor  child,  keeps  him  clothed,  and 
makes  his  First  Communion  with  him.  After 
that  he  finds  his  protege  a  suitable  situation 
and  thus  looks  after  him  through  his  life 
There  was  a  large  congregation  present  to 
hear  the  sermon.  The  good  Carmelite  had 
been  requested  to  relate  the  history  of  the 
conversion  of  a  Jew.  The  following  is  the 
sermon,  just  as  he  wrote  and  preached  it : 

"  My  dear  children  :  Six  years  ago  a  little 
boy,  who  was  then  in  his  seventh  year,  came 
with  his  parents,  all  of  them'  Jews,  to  visit  me 
in  the  monastery  of  the  Carmelites  near  the 
city  of  Agen.  It  was  at  the  time  of  the  beau- 
tiful processions  of  Corpus  Christi.  This 
child  had  been  taught  to  entertain  a  great 
horror  for  our  divine  Saviour  ;  but,  neverthe- 
less, grace,  flowing  in  great  abundance  from 
the  ostensorium  where  Jesus  is  hidden  for  our 
sakes,  was  victorious  over  this  young  soul, 
entirely  unaccustomed  to  our  mysteries  ;  grace 
attracted  this  young  heart  to  our  Lord  so 
powerfully  and  so  sweetly  that  the  child  be- 
lieved in  the  real  presence  of  Jesus  Christ  in 
the  Sacrament  of  His  Love  before  he  knew 
any  other  of  the  truths  of  our  divine  religion. 
Hence  by  prayers  and  entreaties  he  succeeded 
in  obtaining  permission  to  dress  like  the  other 
little  choir-boys  who,  during  the  processions 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  cast  flowers  on  the 
path  before  our  Lord.  Filled  with  heavenly 
joy  and  consolation,  he  ran  to  his  father  after 
performing  this  work  of  the  angels,  and  said 
to  him :  '  Oh,  papa,  what  happiness !  You 
do  not  know  about  it !  I  have  been  throwing 
flowers  to  God ! '  On  the  lips  of  this  little 
Jewish  boy  those  words  were  a  profession  of 
a  new  faith.  .  .  .  The  father  fearing  that  at- 
tempts would  be  made  to  change  the  faith  of 
this,  his  only  son,  on  whom  all  his  hopes 
rested,  watched  him  closely  for  the  future  and 
determined  to  set  out  with  him  for  his  home 
in  Paris.  But  before  their  departure  a  vic- 
torious ray  of  grace  had  issued  from  the  Heart 
of  the  Divine  Eucharist  and  had  pierced 
the  young  mother,  had  made  a  Christian  of 
her,  and  in  the  depths  of  the  silent  night 
she  had  received  Baptism  and  the  Holy  Eu- 
charist from  the  sacerdotal  hands  of  her 
own  brother  ;  next  day  the  Bishop  confirmed 
her.  This  pious  secret  was  well  kept,  and 
the  family  returned  to  Paris  without  any  sus- 
picions that  there  was  a  Christian  amongst 
them. 


"Young  George — this  was  the  child's  name 
— could  not  forget  the  holy  impressions  made 
on  his  heart  in  those  Christian  festivals  ;  he 
spoke  of  them  often,  he  questioned  his  mother ; 
and  she,  rejoiced  at  seeing  the  seed  which 
grace  had  planted  in  him  beginning  to  ger- 
minate, did  not  need  any  entreaties  to  develop 
in  his  mind,  so  eager  to  be  enlightened,  the 
knowledge  of  that  God  of  love,  of  that  sweet 
Jesus  who  was  born  of  a  daughter  of  Jacob 
and  became  man  to  save  the  sheep  of  Israel. 

"  From  this  time  the  boy's  young  intelligence 
and  his  ardent  heart  seemed  to  be  occupied 
solely  with  the  remembrance  of  that  little  Host 
which  had  wounded  his  heart  with  love  ;  and 
every  night,  after  making  sure  that  his  father 
was  asleep,  he  opened  his  eyes,  knelt  down  to 
pray  to  the  Infant  Jesus,  and  spend  a  long 
time  in  going  over  his  catechism.  '  0  my 
Jesus  ! '  he  used  to  say,  '  when  will  my  fast  be 
over  ?  When  can  I  receive  Thee  in  the  Holy 
Communion  and  press  Thee  to  my  heart  ? ' 
One  thing  that  occupied  his  thoughts  very 
much  was  the  change  that  he  'had  noticed  in 
his  mother  since  this  journey  to  the  South  ; 
he  saw  that  she  had  different  habits,  other 
ways,  stricter  principles  and  tastes,  and  one 
day  he  said  to  her  :  '  Tell  me,  mother,  whether 
you  are  not  baptized  y  '  The  mother  was  em- 
barrassed, and  did  not  know  what  to  say, 
'  Ah,  mamma  ! '  he  went  on,  '  I  see  well  that 
you  are  already  a  Christian,  and  I  hope  that 
the  good  Jesus  will  soon  unite  me  to  you. 
So  I  forgive  you  for  having  gone  before  me  ; 
but  have  you,  at  least,  waited  for  me  for  the 
First  Communion  ?  '  His  mother  felt  a  thrill 
of  joy,  not  unmixed  with  fear,  and  she  told 
her  son  that  she  received  her  Saviour  almost 
every  morning.  Then  the  little  boy  wept 
burning  tears,  sobbed  and  threw  his  arms 
round  his  mother's  neck.  '  Oh  !  why  did  you 
not  wait  for  me  ?  At  least  permit  me  to  be 
very  close  to  you  when  Jesus  is  in  your  heart, 
in  order  that  I  may  be  able  respectfully  to 
embrace  this  divine  and  lovely  Child.  .  .  .  Oh, 
mother  !  next  time,  will  you  not  keep  a  part 
of  your  Holy  Communion  for  me  ? '  And  the 
little  boy  then  came  near  his  mother,  and 're- 
spectfully kissed  her  dress  near  her  heart.  . 

"This  desire,  this  ardor,  my  dear  children, 
lasted  for  four  full  years.  To  tell  you  all  the 
sacrifices,  all  the  efforts  that  this  poor  child 
had  to  make  in  order  to  reconcile  the  obedi- 
ence that  he  owed  to  his  father  with  his  livelv 
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■  «_  faith — his  one  only  thought  and  desire  being 
k  to  become  a  Christian  and  to  learn  to  know, 
love,  and  serve  Jesns  Christ — would  be  impos- 
sible. It  was  a  long  martyj~dom,  a  martyr- 
dom of  love  for  the  Divine  Eucharist.  .  .  . 

''  And  now,  my  children,  perhaps  you  have 
never  reflected  on  the  immense  benefit  of  hav- 
^  ing  been  born  of  Catholic  parents,  of  having 
received  baptism  at  the  time  of  your  birth,  in 
a  city  like  Lyons,  where  the  light  of  religion 
shines  so  brightly;  perhaps  yon  have  never 
thanked  Jesus  Christ  for  having  made  you 
children  of  His  Church  even  before  your  rea- 
son had  opened  to  the  light ;  for  having  ad- 
mitted you  to  the  Banquet  of  His  Love  with- 
out finding  obstacles  in  your  way,  but  rather 
holy  encouragement.  .  .  .  Behold  this  poor 
child,  at  eleven  years  of  age,  assisting  at  a 
First  Communion  in  the  parish  church.  .  .  . 
He  knows  Jesus,  he  loves  Jesus,  he  desires 
only  Jesus !  .  .  .  His  little  heart  is  consum- 
ing with  thirst  for  Jesus.  ...  He  sees  all  his 
young  companions,  his  friends,  allowed  to  ap- 
proach the  Holy  Table,  and  behold  him,  hid- 
ing in  an  obscure  corner  of  the  church,  swal- 
lowing his  sobs,  casting  on  those  children 
looks  of  inconsolable  and  holj^  jealousy  !  .  .  . 
Never  have  you  experienced  this  jealousy,  my 
dear  children  !  Never  was  this  Treasure,  this 
sweet  Jesus  refused  to  you  !  You  cannot  un- 
derstand what  is  the  desire  of  Communion 
when  one  is  yet  a  Jew  or  an  infidel,  but  re- 
solved to  belong  to  Jesus.  No,  never  have 
you  suffered  such  a  torment  of  love.  But 
woe  to  you  children^  if  the  facility  with  which 
those  treasures  of  grace  and  of  salvation  are 
distributed  to  you,  should  make  you  under- 
value them  !  Woe  to  you,  thrice  woe,  if  you 
are  ungrateful,  or  even  indifferent  for  this 
blessing,  which  surpasses  all  the  other  bless- 
ings of  God  ! 

"Some  months  after  this  First  Communion 
the  mother  wrote  to  me  that  she  could  no 
longer  resist  the  tears  of  her  son,  who  declared 
that  he  would  go  and  ask  to  be  baptized  by  the 
first  priest  whom  he  could  move  to  take  pity 
on  his  condition,  and  to  whom  he  could  prove 
that  he  had  the  necessary  dispositions.  We 
weighed  seriously  all  the  difficulties  of  his 
position  in  regard  to  his  beloved  father,  for 
whom  the  hour  had  not  yet  come  to  believe 
in  Jesus  Christ,  and  who  employed  all  his 
authority  to  prevent  his  son  from  becoming 
a   Christian.      But    the   love    of    Jesus    was 


stronger,  and  it  was  decided  that  1  should  go 
secretly  to  Paris.  Oh  !  if  you  had  seen  that 
boy  when  he  entered  the  chapel,  led  by  his 
mother  !  The  mother  trembled  for  fear  that 
she  should  be  surprised  in  thus  piously  steal- 
ing away  her  son  from  his  father  s  watchful- 
ness. Oh,  if  you  had  seen  little  George  as  he 
knelt  down,  calm,  hapj^y,  strong  in  his  resolu- 
tion, his  face  beaming  with  a  holy  joy  !  Oh, 
if  you  had  heard  the  answers  that  he  gave  me 
on  this  solemn  occasion  !  '  What  do  you  ask^. 
my  child?'  'Baptism.'  'But  do  you  know 
that,  perhaps  to-morrow,  they  may  wish  to 
force  you  into  the  synagogue,  to  make  you 
join  in  a  worship  that  is  abolished  ? '  'Do  not 
be  afraid,  uncle,  I  had  rather  die.  But,'  he 
added,  'if  they  tied  my  hands  and  feet,  and 
if,  in  spite  of  my  cries,  and  my  resistance,  1 
was  carried  into  the  synagogue,  and  they  placed 
my  feet  on  the  crucifix,  would  that  be  apos- 
tasy, if  my  will  resisted  ? '  '  No,  my  child  ;  the 
will  alone  constitutes  sin.'  '  Then  I  ask  to  be 
baptized.     Oh  !  grant  me  my  request ! ' 

"The  assistants  were  profoundly  touched. 
The  ceremony  went  on.  After  baptism  fol- 
lowed Holy  Mass,  and  when  I  had  called  down 
my  God  and  received  Him  with  transports  of 
gratitude,  I  turned  and  showed  to  the  happy 
boy  the  object  of  all  his  wishes,  of  all  his  de- 
sires. Never  have  I  witnessed  a  more  touch- 
ing spectacle.  ...  On  his  knees,  between  his 
mother  and  his  godmother,  he  received  into  his 
heart  the  sweet  Child  Jesus,  who  brought  His 
heaven  with  Him.  .  .  .  Nothing  disturbed  his 
happiness,  not  even  the  fear  of  being  surprised 
by  his  father.  .  .  .  Some  weeks  later  he  re- 
ceived Holy  Communion  again  on  All  Saints' 
Day,  and  then  came  the  hour  of  trial. 

"  His  father  presented  him  a  book  and  said 
to  him  :  '  Let  us  say  our  prayers.'  '  Father,' 
he  answered,  'T  cannot  pray  in  this  Jewish 
book.'  '  Why  not  ? '  '  I .  am  a  Christian,  I 
am  a  Catholic'  '  My  child,  this  is  a  cruel 
trick  that  you  are  playing  on  me  !  You  are 
not  in  earnest,  surely !  Besides,  you  know 
that  your  baptism  would  not  be  valid  without 
your  father's  consent.'  'Excuse  me,  father, 
but  in  our  Catholic  religion  it  is  enough  to 
have  the  use  of  reason,  faith,  and  religious  in- 
struction, to  be  validly  baptized.  The  father 
at  first  kept  in  his  violent  anger ;  but  some 
time  afterwards,  the  3d  of  December,  he  took 
his  son  away,  and  went  with  him  to  a  Prot- 
estant country,  far  distant  from  his  mother. 
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"  All  the  efforts  made  to  discover  the  place 
"to  which  the  boy  had  been  taken  were  fruit- 
less. All  the  civil  and  political  authorities 
had  been  set  in  motion  to  find  him,  but  as  he 
had  been  placed  in  a  boarding-school  directed 
by  heretics,  under  another  name,  the  search 
was  unsuccessful.  And  the  mother  was  alone, 
and  the  boy,  like  Daniel  in  the  lions'  den,  was 
exposed  to  the  severest  attacks  to  make  him 
deny  his  faith.  '  I  wish  to  see  my  mother,' 
he  would  often  say,  as  his  tears  flowed  abun- 
dantly. '  You  may  see  her,'  he  was  answered, 
'  if  you  abjure.'  '  Oh,  no  !  I  am  a  Christian,  I 
am  a  Catholic,  and  I  had  rather  sufffer  all 
things  than  renounce  my  faith  ! ' 

"And  notwithstanding  this  heroic  fidelity, 
those  people  wrote  to  his  mother,  telling  her 
that  her  child  had  returned  to  the  darkness 
of  Judaism.  But  she  had  confidence  in  Jesus, 
Mary  and  Joseph  ;  she  did  not  believe  it ;  and, 
not  being  able  to  bear  staying  all  alone  in  Paris, 
she  came  here  to  Lyons,  to  this  very  parish, 
where  she  was  received  by  her  son's  godmother. 
And  I  cannot  let  this  occasion  pass,  your 
Eminence,*  without  expressing  to  you  here  at 
the  foot  of  the  altar  my  filial  gratitude  for  the 
paternal  consolations  which  you  so  abun- 
dantly bestowed  upon  her  out  of  your  com- 
passionate heart.  iVnd  you.  Reverend  Fathers 
of  this  church  of  Ainay,  you  have  often  been 
witnesses  of  the  tears  that  she  shed  at  the 
Holy  Table,  where  she  came  to  draw  strength 
in  the  reception  of  the  daily  Bread  from  that 
Jesus  for  whose  love  she  had  exposed  her- 
self to  this  cruel  separation  from  her  only 
son. 

"  Three  months  more  passed,  when  a  letter 
came  to  her  from  the  remote  parts  of  Germany, 
saying  to  her  :  '  Come,  your  son  is  here.'  She 
sets  out  at  once,  and  after  a  long  and  painful 
journey  of  over  500  leagues,  she  sees  her  family 
and  cries  out ;  '  My  son  !  where  is  my  son  P ' 
'You  will  not  see  your  son  until  you  have 
promised  on  oath  before  God  to  raise  him  in 
the  Jewish  religion,  and  not  to  manifest,  by 
any  external  sign,  the  Catholic  religion  which 
you  have  embraced.' 

"  Do  you  understand,  my  dear  children,  what 
a  heart-rending  position  this  was  ?  We  left  the 
poor  child  in  all  the  terrors  of  the  lions'  den  ; 
but  God  would  not  permit  those  fierce  animals 
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to  hurt  him.  After  some  weeks  of  terrible 
agony  for  the  mother,  the  father  let  his  heart 
be  touched,  and  he  permitted  an  interview,  on 
condition  that  nothing  should  be  said  about 
religion.  (The  interview  took  place  at  Har- 
bourg,  on  May  11th,  1857,  in  presence  of  the 
boy's  father,  and  in  the  house  of  Father  Her- 
mann's brothers.)  The  boy  threw  his  arms 
around  his  mother's  neck  ;  she  bathed  his 
cheeks  with  her  tears  ;  they  did  not  dare  to 
utter  the  sweet  names  of  Jesus  and  Mary  ;  but 
in  a  letter  my  poor  sister  said  to  me  :  '  He 
could  not  tell  me  anything,  but  I  understood, 
I  felt,  I  was  sure  that  he  had  remained  faith- 
ful. Xes,  I  felt  it  in  his  looks,  in  his  tender 
kisses  that  my  son  was  still  a  Christian.' 

"But  poor  George  was  deprived  of  that 
Treasure  for  which  he  had  exposed  himself  to 
this  religious  persecution  ;  he  had  become  a 
Christian  in  order  to  be  able  to  receive  Holy 
Communion,  and  from  All  Saints  till  Easter  a 
strict  watch  had  been  kept  over  him,  so  that 
he  could  not  go  to  church,  and  he  had  been 
placed  in  a  boarding-school.  Do  you  know 
where,  my  dear  children  ?  In  a  town  where 
there  is  not  a  single  Catholic  priest.  Can 
you  imagine  to  yourselves  what  a  torture  he 
endured  ?  He  had  found  his  mother,  but 
when  shall  he  see  his  Jesus  ?  One  day  he 
manages  to  escape  the  guards  who  are  watch- 
ing him,  and  goes  to  amuse  himself  in  the 
woods  ;  but  it  is  not  flowers  and  butterflies  that 
he  goes 'to  look  for  ;  he  anxiously  watches  on 
all  sides  for  a  messenger  from  heaven.  ...  A 
gentleman  passes  near  him  and  looks  at  him 
with  marked  interest.  You  could  not  guess 
who  it  was  ?  It  was  a  missionary  priest  whom 
George's  mother  had  moved  to  compassion 
for  his  condition.  He  had  come  as  if  by 
chance,  to  take  a  walk  in  that  same  woods, 
and  the  happy  child  could  make  his  confes- 
sion, for  the  first  time  since  he  was  taken 
away,  which  was  ten  months  before,  and  he 
made  it  in  the  woods,  under  a  shady  tree.  .  .  . 
But  this  was  not  enough — how  was  he  to  re- 
ceive Holy  Communion  ?  The  priest  had  to 
cross  the  river  [the  ElbeJ  which  separated 
his  mission  from  the  place  where  the  poor 
neophyte  lived.  They  prayed,  they  studied 
out  their  plans,  and  at  last  after  some  days 
the  missionary  again  dressed  himself  in  secu- 
lar clothes,  took  with  him  a  little  silver  ves- 
sel containing  the  greatest  Treasure  of  the 
heavens,  the  Sacred  Host,  took  passage  on  a 
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steamer  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  people  who 
had  no  suspicion  that  Jesus,  true  God  and 
true  man,  was  amongst  them,  hidden  in  theJ' 
priest's  bosom.  The  boy  had  been  able  to 
sescape  from  school  and  come  to  his  mother's 
room,  and  there,  in  that  little  room  where 
they  had  prepared  a  kind  of  altar  they  both 
awaited  on  their  knees  the  ardently  desired 
visit  of  our  Saviour  Jesus,  who  was  pleased  to 
'Come  in  person  to  fortify  them  in  their  exile. 
'Finally  the  priest,  making  the  dangerous  jour- 
^ney  without  meeting  any  obstacles,  arrived 
with  his  precious  Charge  in  this  country 
ivithout  faith,  in  this  city  without  a  priest, 
without  a  true  Church,  and  in  that  simple 
room  the  boy  could  at  last  perform  his  Easter 
•duty  and  unite  himself  to  his  God. 

"  Here  is  what  the  child  wrote  to  me  some 
•days  afterwards  :  'When  I  wake  up  at  night, 
oh,  my  dear  uncle,  and  think  of  all  the  graces 
that  our  kind  Jesus  has  bestowed  on  me  since 
I  came  here,  where  I  am  so  far  removed  from 
:all  religious  assistance, — when,  especially,  I 
"think  of  the  almost  miraculous  Communion 
that  I  have  been  able  to  receive  in  mamma's 
little  room,  I  jump  for  joy  and  I  have  to  put 
the  bedclothes  in  my  mouth  to  keep  from 
crying  out  in  the  transports  of  my  grati- 
tude.' 

"  Some  months  later  he  wrote  to  me  again 
as  follows :  '  We  are  near  the  festival  of 
•Christmas,  and  at  the  approach  of  this  great 
day  the  watch  over  me  is  still  stricter  than 
usual  to  prevent  me  from  receiving  my  God, 
Alas  !  must  I  pass  those  beautiful  festivals  in 
•a  painful  fast,  deprived  of  the  Bread  of  Life  ! 
Pray  to  the  Holy  Infant  that  my  fast  may  be 
soon  over.  I  must  try  to  be  very  good  to 
make  compensation  to  my  mother  for  not  be- 
ing at  present  in  Lyons  whilst  you  are  preach- 
ing.' So  that  at  this  very  moment,  my  dear 
children,  whilst  I  am  preaching  to  you,  this 
dear  child  thinks  of  us  ;  more  than  500  leagues 
away  from  here,  he  is  united  in  intention  with 
us,  and  we  will  beg  the  Child  Jesus  to  be 
pleased  to  visit  him  soon  and  to  console  him 
by  Holy  Communion." 

This  is  the  end  of  the  touching  recital,  which 
we  preferred  to  reproduce  entire.  The  heart 
oi  Father  Hermann  seems  to  be  laid  bare  be- 
fore us,  and  he  introduces  us  into  the  midst  of 
a  family  truly  blessed  by  God.  The  boy  was 
-restored  to  his  mother  soon  afterwards,  not  to 
'be  S€|parated  from  her  any  more.     Father  Her- 


mann, however,  did  not  see  him  till  the  year 
1859,  three  years  after  having  baptized  him, 
and  then  for  a  few  brief  moments  only ;  but 
he  did  not  cease  to  encourage,  console,  and 
fortify  him  by  his  letters. 

He  was  not  content  with  simply  exhorting 
him  to  be  grateful  to  God,  but  he  wished  to 
make  of  him  an  apostle,  an  assistant  in  the 
design  that  he  had  conceived  of  bringing  all 
his  family  into  the  bosom  of  Catholicity.     "  I 
wish,"  he  wrote  to  him,  "  that  you  keep  up  cor- 
respondence with  your  other  uncles,  and  that 
you  be  very   affectionate  and   intimate  with 
them,  in  order  that  at  the  proper  time  a  word 
from  you  may  do  good  to  their  souls.    They 
need  it  so  much  ;  being  so  occupied  with  their 
affairs,  they  do  not  taste  that  sweet  peace 
wherein  God  makes  Himself  heard  and  felt  by 
the  soul.  .  .  .  This  is  a  mission  that  I  entrust 
to  you,  in  which,  of  course,  you  must  avoid 
everything  that  would  have  the  appearance  of 
proselytism.     My  dear  boy,  we  ought  in  all 
positions  to  labor  in  the  service  of  religion,  to 
spread   the  good  odor  of  Christ,  extend  His 
kingdom,  save  souls.     But  a  young  laic  like 
you   has  need  to  wear  his  gloves,  to  take  pre- 
cautions, and,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  to 
hide  his  plan  with  a  great  deal  of  prudence ; 
in  our  times  lay  persons  have  sometimes  more 
access  to  souls  than  ecclesiastics.     I  know  of 
great  numbers  of  conversions  made  by  lay- 
men."    And  he  tells  him  that  he  had  a  larger 
share  than  he  imagines  in  the  conversion  of  his 
uncle  Albert.     Albert  Cohen  had  remarked  to 
Father  Hermann,  after  witnessing  the  courage 
of  his  nephew  George  in  clinging  to  his  faith  : 
"  A  religion  that  gives  such  courage  to  a  child 
must  be  divine,  and  therefore  I  am  going  to 
be  a  Catholic." 

(to  be  continued.) 


What's  the  best  thing  in  the  world? 
June  Rose,  by  May-dew  impearled  ; 
Sweet  south-wind,  that  means  no  rain, 
Truth,  not  cruel  to  a  friend  ; 
Pleasure,'  not  in  haste  to  end  ; 
Beauty,  not  self-decked  and  curled 
Till  its  pride  is  over-plain  ; 
Light,  that  never  makes  you  wink  ; 
Memory,  that  gives  no  pain  ; 
Love,  when,  so,  youVe  loved  again. 
What  is  the  best  thing  in  the  world, 
-Something  out  of  it,  I  think. 

Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning. 
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I. — ViRGi]s^  TO  Virgin. 
While  a  gentle  maiden  of  fifteen  years  sits 
in  the  cool,  inner  courts  of  the  Temple  beside 
her  idle  distaff  and  neglected  roll  of  Scripture, 
she  is  not  less  busy  than  was  a  namesake  of 
hers,  who,  told  that  her  Beloved  called  her, 
coming  quickly,  sank  silent  at  His  feet  and 
drank  in  words  of  life.  Maiden  Mary,  of  the 
noble  daughters  of  the  Temple  of  the  Living 
God  of  Israel,  beauteous  as  the  lily  on  its 
stately  stem,  is  often  thus  rapt  out  of  herself 
and  caught  up  by  hovering  angels  into  still, 
crisp  regions  of  wordless  contemplation.  This 
hour, 

' ' '  Veni, '  she  hears  the  spirit  call, 
'Arnica  mea,  coluinlDa  mea,* 
'Veni,'  she  hears  it,  nearer,  tremble, 
'  Arise,  0  love  !  and  quit  thy  cell ; 
Already  in  the  courts  assemble 
The  noblest  youths  of  Israel, 
And  princely  suitors  there  await 
Thine  entrance  at  the  inner  gate.'  "  f 
Un wedded  maid  !  Heaven's  "  Sunamitess  !   re- 
turn that  we  may  behold  thee  ! "     Waiting 
Bride,  for  thy  loveliness,  stay  yet  awhile,  and 
let  us  sate  unsensuous  eyes  upon  thy  beauty 
unique.     Who  should  not  be  enamoured  of 
thee?  Avho  resist  thy  entrancing  charms,  that 
steal  the    angels'   unrepentant  eyes  and  fix 
them  in  a  gaze  likest   that  ecstasy,  holding 
them  spell-bound  about  the  Uncreated  Beauty ! 
The    purity  of   thy   lilies    blushes   in   their 
golden  hearts  before  the  whiteness  of  thy  bo- 
som's light.  X    Books  and  rolls  teach  naught 
so  beauteous  as  thy  radiating  face — "  0  fairest 
of  women  !   thy  cheeks  are  beautiful  as  the 
bursting  pomegranate!   thy  neck   as  jewels, 
thine  eyes  as  those  of  doves — besides  what  is 
hid  within.     Thy  lips  are  as  a  scarlet  lace, 
sweet  as  a  dropping  honeycomb  !    Sweet  thy 
speech — thou  hast  wounded  my  heart   with 
one  of  thine  eyes  ;  with  one  hair  of  thy  neck  || 
thou  hast  ravished  my  soul. 

•  •  •  •  "  Dear  Mater  Admirabilis, 

Ere  the  high-priest  leads  thee  forth  to  stand 


*  Come  my  love,  my  dove  ! 

t  Crowned  with  Stars,  p.  30,  Miss  Eleanor  C.  Don- 
nelly. 

X  Hymn,  Purity  of  the  B.  V.  M. 
li  Cant.  C.  i,  ii,  iv. 


Where  Joseph  waits  'mid  the  throng  in  peace, 
The  blossoming  staff  is  in  his  aged  Jiand — 
Ah  !  turn  from  thy  lilies,  thy  work,  thy  book, 
And  gladden  thy  children  with  one  fond  look, "  * 

And  chosen  Joseph,  what  rank  must  he  take 
only  earthly  Bridegroom  of  Mary  !  Lesser 
than  any,  when  elected  of  all  ? 

The  Church  has  not  indeed  defined,  and  one 
of  her  Christ-like  ascetics,  the  author  of  the 
Following  of  Christ,  warns  us  against  inquir- 
ing, who  is  the  greatest  of  saints.  But  litur- 
gical rites,  as  ordained  by  the  Sovereign  Pon- 
tiff and  Sacred  Congregations  of  late  years^ 
have  given  the  husband  of  the  Virgin  a  place 
of  honor  before  even  the  Apostles  and  the 
very  angels,  and  encouraged  him  to  dispute 
the  primacy  with  even  the  one  w^ho  was 
counted  b}^  Divine  Lips  as  more  than  a  prophet, 
of  whom  it  was  written  :  "  Behold,  I  send  My 
angel  to  prepare  the  way  before  thy  face.'^ 
True,  the  same  adorable  lips  proclaimed : 
"Truly,  I  say  to  you,  among  those  born  of 
women  there  hath  not  arisen  one  greater  than 
John  the  Baptist";  but  Christ,  born  of  the 
Woman  of  women,  was  greater,  who  also 
added  :  "  Yet  he  that  is  the  least  in  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  is  greater  than  he.  f  This  in- 
terpreters take  to  refer  either  to  our  Lord,  ac- 
counting Himself  least, . because  "meek  and 
humble  of  heart,"  or  to  the  superior  dignity 
of  even  the  humblest  Christian  saint  over  the 
great  Precursor,  last  of  the  Jewish  prophets. 
Then  is  St.  Joseph  here  accounted  to  shine  at 
the  head  of  the  array  of  the  blessed  after  his- 
peerless  spouse,  as  he,  "  though  the  greatest,, 
made  himself  the  servant  of  all."  In  a  word, 
the  very  tardiness  of  the  Church  in  assigning 
the  rank  of  the  Nazarene  carpenter,  goes  to 
prove  her  heavenly  prudence  in  waiting  until 
the  final  crown  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
has  been  wreathed  about  the  head  of  Blessed 
Mary  Ever-Virgin,  before  she  should,  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  wishes,  Avho  is  ever,  even  in 
heaven,  the  "just,"  the  wise,  and  the  silent* 
lead  Joseph  forAvard  as  Prince  Consort  and 
first  Viceroy  of  the  "  King  of  ages.  Immortal,, 
and  Invisible." 

In  the  modest  drama  of 

THE   ESPOUSALS    OF   OUR    LADY,  J 

with  the  scene  imagined  first  within,  and  then 


*  Crowned  with  Stars,  p.  31. 
t  Matth.,  xi,  11. 

X  Written  for  Childrens'  "  May  Cantata."— Ca^/^o/vc? 
World,  Sept ,  187b. 
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before  the  Temple,  whilst  the  Virgin  "  is  com- 
ing down  out  of  heaven  from  God,  prepared 
as  a  bride  adorned  for  her  husband,"*  the 
king's  son,  Joseph,  tells  his  history,  ending  in 
[  a  vision  : 

I  .  .  .  .  "  And  I  (last)  night 

I     Like  Joseph,  son  of  Jacob,  dream'd  a  dream: 
I  saw  a  maiden,  robed  in  pm-est  white, 
Sit  throned  where  once,  in  Solomon's  vanished  fame, 
Reposed  the  Ark  beneath  the  Mercy-seat, 
Within  the  holy  of  holies.    While  I  gazed, 
Behold,  a  sudden  vista  of  long  light 
Opened  as  into  heaven,  and  swiftly,  a  dove 
Descended  on  the  maid,  yet  settled  not, 
But  o'er  her  head  hung  brooding  !    Then  a  voice 
Said  softly  :   '  Fear  not,  Joseph,  for  thy  vow. 
Bride  of  the  Dove  is  she  ;  and  thou,  her  spouse, 
Shalt  guard  her  for  her  Spouse. '    Whereat  I  woke. 
Astonished  :  and  to  find,  upon  this  morrow. 
That  one  of  the  rods  has  budded  in  the  night — 
Budded  and  blossom 'd  ;  and  that  rod  was  mine  !  " 
Lifted  above  earth,  words  failing,  as  he  holds 
the  lilying  rod,  prince  Joseph  stands  an  in- 
stant mute. 

"When  the  soul  is  all  devotion, 
Till  its  rapture  grows  a  pain, 
And  to  free  the  pent  emotion 
Even  prayer's  wings  spread  in  vain  : 

"Then  but  one  relief  is  given  : 
Not  a  voice  of  mortal  birth. 
But  a  language  born  in  heaven, 
And  in  mercy  lent  to  earth  :  "  t 
Music,  inaudible  to  all  else,  wafted  down  from 
the  choir  of  attendant   angels  ''harping   on 
their  harps,"  lends   a  cadence  while   Joseph 
sings  : 

"  Though  the  dream  brought  me  peace,  there  is  mys- 
tery still  : 
But  in  time  He  will  solve  it,  the  Lord  of  my  love. 
^Tis  enough  that  I  know  I  am  wedding  His  will — 
Beheld  in  this  maiden,  the  '  Bride  of  the  Dove.' 

■"Ah,  who  can  she  be — there  enthroned  as  a  bride 

Where  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  rested  of  old  ? 
Is  it  she  for  whose  advent  our  fathers  have  sigh'd — 

The  long-promised  Virgin  Isaias  foretold  ? 
■"And  what  was  the  Dove  ?     When  the  voice  said 
'  her  Spouse,' 

Did  it  mean  that  Jehovah  had  seal'd  her  his  own  ? 
Has  she  too,  like  me,  made  the  sweetest  of  vows — 

To  live  evermore  for  Divine  love  alone  ? 

But  she  comes  :  and  I  feel  that  the  angels  are  here. 
Their  charge  to  be  mine  !    They  will  share  it,  then, 
still. 
And  the  dear  God  Himself,  was  He  ever  so  near  ? 
Be  at  peace,  0  my  soul !    Thou  art  wedding  His 
will." 


*  Apoc.,xxi,  2. 

t  Hill's  Poems,  p.  117. 


Not  blushing,  for  she  knows  no  stain.  Eve- 
Mary,  radiant  in  modest  queenliness,  accom- 
panied by  the  bevy  of  the  maids' of  the  Temple, 
is  led  by  the  high-priest,  clothed  in  the  pomp 
of  his  sacerdotal  vestments,  to  the  outer  court, 
thronged  with  the  unwed  princes  of  the  line 
of  David,  Joseph  at  their  head  awaiting  his 
God-given  sweet  one.  She  lifts  the  "voice 
that  is  sweet  and  the  face  that  is  comely,"  re- 
sponding with  graceful  dropping  of  the  eyes 
and  bowing  of  the  veiled  head  to  her  Be- 
trothed : 

"My  God,  to  Thee  I  bow  : 

Thy  will  is  ever  mine. 
Thy  grace  inspired  the  vow 

That  made  me  wholly  Thine. 

"  If  thou  dost  bid  me  wed. 

Thou  canst  but  guide  aright. 
I  follow,  darkly  led. 
Till  break  the  perfect  light. 

"  I  take  my  chosen  lord, 

And  plight  him  troth  for  Thee, 
So  find  thy  sovran  word 
Its  handmaid  still  in  me." 
The  princes  advance,  leading  abashed  Joseph 
forward.  The  royal  pair  lift  their  eyes  a  mo- 
ment to  each  other's  face,  smile  a  smile  of 
recognition  and  love,  and  have  their  hands 
placed  in  one  another — she  his  veritable  Lily  ! 
— by  the  representative  of  God.  What  liker 
the  marriage  of  the  first  monarch  of  earth  to 
his  queen,  Eve,  in  the  splendors  of  the  fresh 
young  earth,  by  the  Creator's  Self!  Solemn 
troth  is  pledged— the  pontifical  blessing  waved 
over  the  plighted  vows  and  clasped  hands — 
the  twig  broken — and  Jos&ph  and  Mary  stand 
first  virginal  pair  forty  centuries  have  seen. 
What  wonder  if  the  angels,  imagining  re- 
suscitated the  Eden  of  God,  burst  unconscious 
through  the  gossamer  bounds  dividing  this 
shifting  scene  from 

"Heaven's  ever-during  gates,  on  golden  hinges  turn- 
ing," 

....  And  take  their 
"  Harps  ever' tuned,  that  glittering  by  their  side 
Like  quivers  hang,  and  with  preamble  sweet 
Of  charming  symphony  they  introduce 
Their  sacred  song  :  "  * 

"All  hail,  blest  pair,  all  hail  ! 
As  yet  ye  little  know 
What  words  that  cannot  fail 
To  after  times  will  show. 

"  Not  angel  eyes  command 
The  glorious  lot  that  waits 


*  Paradise  Lost.    Book  iii. 
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As  meekly,  hand  in  hand, 
Ye  leave  the  Temple's  gates."  * 

But  where  the  royal  feast  spread  for  the  re- 
gal pair  in  this  their  own  kingdom  of  promise, 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  where  tower 
the  palm-trees  in  Cades,  blooms  the  rose-plant 
in  Jericho,  and  flourish  the  vineyards  of  En- 
gaddi  ?  Where  the  public  rejoicing  at  the 
grandest  nuptials  ever  celebrated  between 
mortals — nay,  higher  and  purer  than  the  loves 
of  the  angels  ?  In  spirit  con  the  spirit-wed- 
ding of  the  brother  and  sister  spouses.  Let 
not  escape  the  perfume  of  the  "garden  en- 
closed "  ;  waste  not  "  the  sweet  smell  of  the 
ointments  above  all  aromatical  spices."  At- 
tend her  train,  "  the  smell  of  whose  garments 
is  as  the  smell  of  frankincense,"  "who  is  to 
her  beloved,  and  her  beloved  unto  her,  who 
feedeth  among  the  lilies."  Forget  not  the 
odor  shaken  from  the  nodding  chalices  of  the 

LILIES   or   ST.   JOSEPH.! 
"0,  of  all  the  lovely  flowers, 
That  bedeck  the  garden  bowers, 
Or  illume,  with  rainbow-light,  the  woodland  and  the 
lea. 

One  is  fair  amid  the  fairest, 
Richer,  rarer,  than  the  rarest — 
Ay,  the  sweet  and  stainless  lily  is  the  queen  of  bloom 
for  me. 

' '  When  I  see  its  snowy  chalice. 
Like  a  white  and  shining  palace 
From  its  stalk  uprising  grandly,  I  bethink  me  of  the 
rod 

With  its  mystic  lilies  laden, 
That  to  Israel's  royal  maiden 
Showed  the  fitting  spouse,  selected  by  the  miracle  of 
God. 

"  Other  blooms  of  earthly  bowers 
Sisters  are  to  starry  flowers. 
That  within  the  '  fields  above  us '  have  their  bright 
celestial  birth  ; 

But  thy  sheen,  0  royal  lily! 
Is  the  moonlight,  calm  and  stilly. 
Shedding  streams  of  silv'ry  splendor  o'er  the  '  firma- 
ment of  earth.' 

"Lily  leaves  of  balm  and  brightness, 
Ye  have  shrined  the  fragrant  whiteness. 
From  the  angel  wings,  reflected  downward  thro'  the 
desert  gloom; 

And  ye  blossom  sweetly,  solely, 
For  the  lighted  altars  holy — 
Emblems  of  the  blessed  Joseph,  types  of  Marj^'s  virgin 
bloom." 

Ere  the  echoes  of  the  song  of  the  lilies  die 

*  The  Espousals  of  Our  Lady. 
t  "  Beside  the  Western  Sea,"  Harriet  M.  Skidmore, 
p.  188. 


quiet  away,  let  a  modern  minnesinger  chant  ac 
priestly  sonnet  to  him  whose  nuptials  are- 
likest  to  the  priests'  of  the  New  Law — virgin 
to  virgin  bride : 

TO  ST.  JOSEPH.,  ON  THE  DAY  OF  MY  FIRST  MASSu 

"Type  of  the  priesthood  with  its  virgin  Spouse, 

The  Immaculate  Church,  our  Mother  ever  fair  L 
Since  even  to  me  God's  wondrous  grace  allows 

An  office  more  than  Seraphim  may  share. 
I  kneel  to  thee,  most  gentle  Saint,  and  dare 

To  choose  thee  patron  of  the  trust.    0  make 
My  evermore  fidelity  thy  care. 

And  keep  me  Mary's  for  her  own  sweet  sake  f. 
Her  knight  before,  and  poet,  now  her  priest 

(Nor  less  her  slave  :  *  a  thousandfold  the  more),. 
1  glory  in  a  bondage  but  increased, 

And  kiss  the  chain  her  dear  De  Montfort  wore, 
With  '  Omnia  per  Mariam  '  mottoed  o'er, 

Which  seals  me  her  apostle— tho'  the  least."  f 

But  the  holy  couple  must  not  linger  in  even 
innocent  dalliance.  Theirs  has  been  a  life- 
led  for  God,  and  they  would  fain  go  back 
to  Him,  hand  in  hand,  whom  each  has  served 
alone  on  a  virgin-heart's  altar.  They  go  to^ 
their  cottage  home  of  Nazareth  on  the  same 
day  of  their  marriage  ;  and  here  commences 
the  chequered  life  God  planned  them  to  lead  r 
— a  joy,  a  sorrow  then  ;  a  pleasure,  then  a  pain. 

And  thus  it  happened,  as  tells  this 

LEGENDS    OF    THE   BLESSED    VIRGIN  |   (aND    Sr. 

JOSEPH). 
"The  day  of  Joseph's  marriage  unto  Mary, 
In  thoughtful  mood  he  said  unto  his  wife, 
'  Behold,  I  go  into  a  far-off  country 
To  labor  for  thee  and  to  make  thy  life 
And  home  all  sweet  and  peaceful.'    And  the  Virgin 
Unquestioning  beheld  her  spouse  depart  : 
Then  lived  she  many  days  of  musing  gladness, 
Not  knowing  that  God's  hand  was  round  her  heart. 

"And  dreaming  thus  one  day  within  her  chamber,. 
She  wept  with  speechless  bhss,  when  lo  !  the  face' 
Of  white-winged  Angel  Gabriel  rose  before  her,. 
And  bowing,  spoke,  '  Hail  Mary,  full  of  grace,. 
The  Lord  is  with  thee,  and  among  the  nations- 
Forever  blessed  is  thy  chosen  name.' 
The  angel  vanished,  and  the  Lord's  high  presence 
With  untold  glory  to  the  Virgin  came. 

"A  season  passed  of  joy  unknown  to  mortals. 
When  Joseph  came  with  what  his  toil  had  won, 

*  The  Ven.  Grignon  De  Montfort  called  his  devotiois 
the  "slavery  of  Jesus  in  Mary,"  and  himself  "  the- 
slave  or  bondsman  of  Mary  for  Jesus." 

t  Hill's  Poems,  p.  69. 
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beg  the  reader's  indulgence  for  the  here  necessarj^ 
repetition  of  what  has  already  appeared  in  "  Our  Lady'^s 
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And  broke  the  brooding  ecstasy  of  Mary, 

Whose  soul  was  ever  with  her  promised  Son. 

Bnt  nature's  jealous  fears  encircled  Joseph, 

And  round  his  heart  in  darkening-  doubts  held  sway. 

He  looked  upon  his  spouse  cold-eyed,  and  pondered 

How  he  could  put  her  from  his  sight  away. 

•"And  onco  when  moody  thus  within  his  garden, 
The  gentle  girl  basought  for  some  ripe  fruit 
Faat  hung  beyond  her  reach,  the  old  man  answered, 
With  face  averted,  harshly  to  her  suit  : 
I  will  not  serve  thee,  woman  !     Thou  hast  wronged 
me, 
I  heed  no  more  thy  words  and  actions  mild  : 
if  fruit  thou  wantest,  thou  canst  henceforth  ask  it 
From  him,  the  father  of  thy  unborn  child  !  ' 


"  But  ere  the  words  had  root  within  her  hearing, 
The  Virgin's  face  was  glorified  anew  ; 
And  Joseph,  turning,  sank  within  her  presence, 
And  knew  ind33d  his  wondrous  dreams  were  true. 
For  there  before  the  sandalled  feet  of  Mary 
Th?  kingly  tree  had  bowed  its  top,  and  she 
Had  pulled  and  eaten  from  its  topmost  branches. 
As  if  unconscious  of  the  mystery." 


Uncle  Z. 

CHAPTER  X. 

MY   EXPERIENCE    OF    THE    SPRING   OF   ST.    BONI- 
FACE. 

(Continued.) 

''And  why  should  not  I  drink  of  the  foun- 
tain of  St.  Boniface  this  evening,  as  well  as  at 
any  other  time  ?"  And  as  I  was  thus  inter- 
rogating myself,  I  saw  a  tall,  pleasant-looking 
country  girl  tripping  down  the  steep  forest- 
path  into  the  main  road.  She  carried  on  her 
head,  with  great  ease,  a  small  brazen  pitcher. 
As  I  came  up  to  her  I  at  once  put  the  question 
oij  my  lips  :  "  Can  you  tell  me  where  is  the 
Fountain  of  St.  Boniface  ?" 

She  smiled  a  very  good-humored  smile,  and 
answered,  "Certainly;  for  I  have  just  brought 
this  pitcher  of  water  from  the  source.  A 
l)lessed  spring  indeed  for  a  good  Christian  ! 
It  is  full  of  health.  There  is  no  water  like  it. 
And  it  is  more  abundant  in  summer  weather 
than  it  is  in  winter.  If  you  follow  the  path  I 
have  just  left  you  cannot  fail  to  find  it.  Good 
evening,  stranger,"  and  on  she  went. 

I  hesitated  for  a  few  moments,  but  deter- 
mined that  T  would  lose  no  time  in  seeing  this 
wonderful  spring,  and,  like  a  knight  in  the 
''  Faerie  Queene,"  I  would  brave  the  enchant- 
ment.    I  began  to  run  up  the  hill  vigorously, 


but  soon  found  it  much  steeper  than  1  ex- 
pected, and  slackened  my  efforts.  The  path 
was  indeed  well  worn  and  easily  traced.  The 
sun  still  poured  its  rays  of  golden  light  ob- 
liquely through  the  branches  of  the  firs,  which 
only  partly  shaded  me  from  the  dazzle  of  them. 
I  heard  the  roar  of  the  great  waterfall,  which 
could  not  be  far  ofP.  I  had  risen  about  a 
couple  of  hundred  feet  above  the  road  where  I 
had  met  the  peasant  girl,  and  I  found  myself 
close  up  to  a  little  cleared  space  in  the  forest 
above  which  stood  a  great  mass  of  granite  rock 
with  its  base  clothed  in  tender  oak-ferns,  the 
carpet  in  front  wonderfully  green  from  ever- 
recurring  moisture  supplied  by  a  little  rivulet 
gushing  from  the  rock,  which  seemed  pierced 
by  it,  at  about  three  feet  from  the  ground.  A 
rough  wooden  spout  had  been  inserted  by  the 
peasants,  to  enable  them  better  to  fill  their 
pitchers ;  from  this  duct  the  little  stream 
was  falling,  crystal  clear,  into  its  natural  basin 
of  pebbles  below.  ...  1  stood  entranced. 

"One  quaff  at  least  to-night,  if  only  to  re- 
fute my  friend  the  priest  when  we  meet 
again  ";....  and  I  pulled  out  my  flask  and 
stepped  across  the  verdure  to  fill  it.  .  .  .  But, 
oh  horror  !  as  I  approached  the  stream  ebbed 
away,  and  when  I  held  out  my  cup  it  was 
dry  !  .  .  . 

There  was  no  delusion,  no  mistake.  The 
rock  was  barren  as  the  wilderness  rock  un- 
touched by  the  Lawgiver's  rod. 

I  stood  bewildered,  and,  I  will  add,  somewhat 
ashamed.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
retrace  my  steps.  It  was  an  ignominious 
retreat ;  but,  evidently,  the  sooner  it  was  made 
the  better.  At  all  events  I  consoled  myself 
with  the  reflection  that  there  had  been  no 
eye-witnesses,  and  there  was  no  reason  to 
proclaim  my  discomfiture  to  the  world.  I 
would  say  nothing  in  the  matter,  of  any  sort. 
Perhaps  I  might  have  some  other  opportunity 
of  investigating  the  ground  more  narrowly. 
But  certainly  I  had  seen  enough  of  the  situa- 
tion to  be  sure  that  there  was,  that  there 
could  be,  no  deception.  That  solid  granite 
rock  from  which  mine  own  eyes  had  seen 
the  water  gush,  and  suddenly  cease  !  I  must 
fall  back  upon  the  hackneyed  aphorism  of 
Hamlet — 

"  There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy." 

Then  that  strange,  foolish  story.  What  pos- 
sible connection  could  there  be  between  my 
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ill-humor  (supposing  that  I  was  ill-humored) 
and  an  old  saint  in,  perhaps,  the  darkest  age 
of  Christianity  ?  That,  of  course,  was  absurd. 
Perhaps,  after  all,  it  was  a  spring  like  the  in- 
termitting well  at  Knaresborough,  in  York- 
shire, which  ebbed  and  flowed,  so  I  had  heard, 
nobody  knew  how  or  why.  Then  at  Henley- 
on-Thames,  in  Oxfordshire,  I  had  seen  in  some 
Gazetteer  that  there  was  a  rivulet  that  ran 
once  in  five  or  seven  years  and  then  suddenly 
stopped,  even  in  the  winter  months  ;  and  the 
cause  either  of  the  cessation  or  of  the  arrival 
of  the  stream  was  a  mystery  to  the  present 
day.  Might  not  the  phenomenon  of  which  I 
had  just  been  the  spectator  be  classed  in  the 
same  categor}^  ?  But  of  course  this  would  not 
account  for  the  coincidence  of  the  phenom- 
enon with  the  exact  time  of  niy  arrival.  .  .  . 
In  short,  my  musings  only  added  to  my  per- 
plexity, to  my  vexation,  and,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, to  my  ill-humor. 

But  my  troubles  were  not  yet  over.  I  must 
blush  to  record  how  a  matter  of  very  small  mo- 
ment aggravated  my  crossness.  I  was  drawing 
nearer  and  nearer  to  my  uncle's  home,  but  had 
been  paying  very  little  attention  to  my  route, 
so  that  really  I  was  not  aware  how  near  I  was 
to  it.  Unawares,  also,  I  had  allowed  a  peas- 
ant's cart,  laden  with  brushwood,  to  come  up 
with  me  just  as  I  was  going  down  the  last  slope 
of  the  road,  before  the  ascent  towards  the 
tower-house.  A  clumsy  conveyance,  drawn  by 
donkeys,  and  under  the  charge  of  a  rude,  wild- 
looking  forest  boy,  who,  with  or  without  in- 
tention of  annoying  me,  grinned  as  he  passed 
me  in  my  abstracted  state,  and  shouted  at  me 
a  rough  warning  to  mind  the  projecting  con- 
tents of  his  cart.  One  switch  actually  touched 
my  face  at  the  same  moment ;  and,  startled 
and  confused  as  I  turned  hastily  to  escape 
further  damage,  I  fell  in  the  road,  which  then 
was  coated  with  hot  dust.  When  I  got  up  I 
presented  a  very  ignoble,  not  to  say  ludicrous, 
appearance.  The  cart-boy  uttered  a  fiendish 
laugh,  smacked  his  whip,  and  hastened  on 
with  his  long-eared  companions.  There  was 
nothing  to  be  done  but  to  hurry  to  my  room 
as  quickly  as  possible ;  and  I  rushed  up  the 
little  elevation,  hot  and  uncomfortable,  and 
feeling  that  I  was  a  just  object  of  derision. 

But  it  was  an  unlucky  moment,  for  the 
tall  form  of  Count  Z.  stood  just  before  the 
entrance,  and  I  saw  that  the  man  who  stood 
with    him    was     Ulric,   who    evidently    had 


taken  a  mischievous  delight  in  pointing  out 
to  my  uncle  the  accident  that  I  had  met 
with,  and  did  not  conceal  his  tormenting 
smile  of  pleasure  at  my  forlorn  appearance. 
Even  the  Count  could  hardly  refrain  from  the 
infection,  and  could  only  enough  command 
his  features  to  say — 

"Why,  nephcAV,  your  old  uncle  seems  to 
have  got  through  his  long  summer  day's  work 
better  than  you,  who,  I  suspect,  had  not  so  far 
to  go  nor  as  much  to  do.  Undust  yourself  as 
quickly  as  you  may,  and  let  us  see  what  sort  of 
refreshment  Grretchen  has  prepared  for  us ;  for 
I  assure  you  that  I  at  least  have  earned  it. 

Griad  of  an  excuse  to  escape  as  rapidly  as  I 
could,  I  hurried  to  my  room  with  a  flying 
promise  that  I  would  soon  rejoin  him.  And 
though  I  made  a  rapid  toilet,  I  took  some 
pains,  I  remember,  that  it  should  not  be  an 
unbecoming  one  ;  for  I  was  really  anxious  to 
produce  a  good  impression  on  my  uncle,  and 
was  terribly  afraid  that  Ulric  might  be  saying 
something  to  my  disadvantage. 

When  the  toilet  w^as  finished,  I  descended 
and  found  the  Count  prepared  for  me.  He 
also  had  changed  his  walking-dress  for  a  suit 
which,  though  it  must  have  seen  many  a  sum- 
mer, would  not  have  been  unfitted  for  a  court 
— all  black,  silk  stockings  up  to  the  knees, 
bright  steel  buckles  on  his  shoes,  and  a  small 
red  decoration  on  his  coat.  A  spotless  frill  of 
white  adorned  his  breast.  It  was  exactly  the 
costume  which  you  would  not  have  expected 
to  have  foand  in  the  heart  of  a  German  forest. 
A  short  friendly  examination  of  my  doings 
during  the  host's  absence  soon  put  me  at  my 
ease.  The  conversation  was  carried  on  chiefly 
in  French,  though  every  now  and  then  it  was 
interlarded  with  German  sentences,  in  which 
the  old  man  was  pleased  to  find  me  sufficiently 
fluent  to  follow  him  when  he  glided  naturally 
into  his  native  language — though,  except  for 
the  matter  of  a  slightly  deficient  pronuncia- 
tion, he  expressed  himself  in  the  former  lan- 
guage as  gracefullj^  as  a  Parisian. 

When  the  repast  was  served,  it  did  not 
hinder,  it  rather  quickened,  our  resources  of 
talk.  It  Avas  a  German  repast,  and  yet  it 
had  nothing  unpleasant  in  its  nationality. 
The  roe  venison  was  free  from  poisonous 
sauces,  and  the  German  pudding  has  defied 
any  rivalry  in  the  same  line  whenever  I  have 
attempted  to  obtain  in  England  similar  re- 
sults from  the  same  ino-redients 
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The  Count  ate  very  sparingly,  and  drank 
chiefly  water,  though  he  pledged  me  in  a  glass 
of  wine  from  the  cellars  of  Prince  Metternich. 
He  had  been  allowed  to  obtain  a  cask  as  a 
special  privilege.  A  huge  plate  of  wood-straw- 
berries, with  a  rich  bowl  of  cream,  formed  the 
dessert.  I  mention  these  matters  as  part  of 
the  picture  of  the  man,  who,  in  all  he  did,  dis- 
played self-denial  and  refinement.  Nothing 
was  in  excess :  all  seemed  to  be  endowed  with 
a  sort  of  natural  fitness,  and  all  went  on  with- 
ut  an  effort. 

We  adjourned  afterwards  to  that  inner 
apartment  where  he  more  generally  lived,  and 
in  one  corner  of  which  lived  also  his  favorite 
organ,  which  I  learnt  soon  to  consider  as  hav- 
ing a  spirit  of  its  own,  such  a  peculiar  vitality 
haunted  its  chords,  and  gave  variety  to  its  ex- 
pression. Perhaps  the  fault  of  this  chamber 
was  that,  large  as  it  was — for  it  seemed  to 
occupy  almost  all  the  base  of  the  old  tower — 
it  was  somewhat  overcrowded  with  treasures, 
many  of  which  he  showed  and  explained  to 
me  before  the  end  of  my  stay.  But  on  this 
particular  evening  the  inhabitant  of  the  room 
himself  formed  my  almost  exclusive  study, 
and  my  special  admiration.  Through  after- 
years  the  retrospect  of  that  evening  has  con- 
tinued a  sort  of  fascination  to  me.  It  may  be 
that  the  mellowing  effect  of  time  has  added 
something  to  its  enchantment ;  but  I  have 
often  asked  myself  why  after-dinner  conver- 
sations in  later  life  have  seemed  so  often 
rather  as  an  ordeal  to  be  undergone  than  as  a 
pleasure  which  it  required  an  effort  to  inter- 
rupt. And  I  set  it  down  to  two  causes  :  first, 
because  the  dinner  itself  has  degenerated  into 
a  tedious  banquet ;  and  secondly,  because 
the  guests  themselves  have  such  shallow  re- 
sources out  of  which  to  supply  the  feast  of 
reason,  which  is  exactly  the  converse  to  the 
richness  of  the  entertainment. 

It  was  very  different  with  Count  Z.  Per- 
haps the  comparative  isolation  of  his  present 
life  from  the  world's  ordinary  topics  of  thought 
and  speech  had  enabled  him  better  to  digest 
and  arrange  the  store  which  he  had  laid  up  for 
his  age  in  past  days.  So  it  was,  however,  that 
this  evening  he  surpassed  himself,  both  in  the 
matter  and  in  the  expression  of  it.  And  per- 
haps I  may  take  this  credit  to  myself,  that  I 
was  a  good  listener,  which  is  sometimes  neces- 
sary to  make  a  good  talker,  and  which,  I  have 
observed,  always  makes  a  better  one. 


At  length  the  moon  streamed  so  vividly 
through  the  unshuttered  window  that  we 
shifted  our  position,  and  were  reminded  how 
much  the  night  had  advanced.  My  uncle 
then  went  to  the  door  and  whistled  on  a  long- 
silver  whistle,  which  was,  I  concluded,  the 
signal  for  supplying  the  organ  with  wind ; 
for  suddenly  he  sat  down  and  played,  with 
wonderful  ease  and  power,  one  of  Bach's  diffi- 
cult fugues,  and  then  embracing  me  with  a 
marked  tenderness,  dismissed  me  for  the  night's 
repose.  But  for  some  time  after,  the  organ- 
music  seemed  to  blend  with  the  music  of  the 
night,  and.  for  a  yet  longer  time  the  lights 
were  not  extinct  in  the  silent  tower. 

No  sooner  did  the  spell  of  Count  Z.'s  presence 
cease,  and  I  found  myself  alone  in  my  bedroom 
at  the  open  window,  than  once  again  the  events 
of  the  day  crowded  upon  me,  and  my  perplex- 
ity over  the  adventure  at  the  fountain  returned. 
I  regretted  that  I  had  not  told  my  host  of  the 
circumstances.  At  the  time,  I  said  to  myself 
that  the  reason  of  my  silence  was  the  fear  of 
his  ridicule  ;  but  in  after-years  I  was  convinced 
that  I  feared  more  his  reproof  for  my  con- 
tinued dislike  of  Ulric.  I  became  thoroughly 
uncomfortable.  I  was  tired,  but  I  did  not  feel 
inclined  for  sleep,  and  my  restlessness  increased 
upon  me.  Again  and  again,  I  looked  out 
upon  the  night,  and  on  the  passing  clouds, 
which  slowly  veiled  or  unveiled  the  moon  as 
they  were  swayed  by  the  breeze,  while  down- 
wards nearer  to  the  earth  it  did  not  suffice  to 
agitate  the  motionless  pine-tops. 

After  all,  the  fountain  was  not  very  far  off, 
and  the  temperature  delicious  ;  why  should  I 
not  once  more  go  forth,  and  prove  to  myself 
that  I  had  been  mistaken  ?  There  could  be  no 
one  to  spy  my  action  in  the  matter,  or  to  ask 
foolish  questions  about  my  absence.  There 
was  not  a  sound  from  the  adjacent  town.  The 
busy  watchmakers  were  all  asleep  ; — it  seemed 
almost  as  if  Time  itself  must  have  gone  to  sleep 
too. 

I  took  down  hat  and  stick,  and  quietly — 
though  I  had  no  idea  that  any  one  could  be 
disturbed  by  my  footsteps—I  reached  the  hall 
and  left  the  house. 

Something  moved  on  the  adjoining  tree,  and 
bundled  out  of  it  with  a  strange  cry,  and 
caused  me  to  start  back  nervously  and  clutch 
my  stick  more  defensively.  But  the  disturber 
was  only  a  white  owl.  It  took  the  direction 
of  the  road  which  I  was  to  travel ;  and  saying 
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to  myself  that  it  should  be  a  good  omen,  on  I 
went  after  it.  I  soon  passed  the  torrent,  and 
saw  in  the  distance  the  white  pillar  of  falling 
waters  which  gleamed  in  the  moonbeams ; 
whilst  the  noise  of  their  descent  seemed  to  oc- 
cupy the  air  to  the  exclusion  of  other  sounds, 
and  by  their  contribution  to  the  charms  of  a 
summer  night,  to  satisfy  the  listening  ear  of 
the  traveller.  Easily,  too,  I  mounted  my  old 
path,  which  brought  me  very  faithfully  to  the 
glen,  with  its  granite  rock  and  giant  pines, 
and,  surely  enough,  to  the  white  little  cascade 
of  the  spring  of  St.  Boniface.  There  it  was, 
as  I  first  had  seen  it,  limpid,  gentle,  fresh — a 
marked  contrast  to  the  roaring  cataracts  in 
the  near  vicinity ;  and  not  any  superstitious 
legend  nor  the  recollection  of  an  impertinent 
foreign  artisan  should  hinder  me  from  tasting 
this  night  the  water  of  such  a  delightful 
source.  I  advanced  boldly  to  the  small  wooden 
duct  at  which,  as  I  said,  the  peasants  caught 
the  treasured  liquid,  and  deliberately  prepared 
to  drink,  with  as  little  detriment  as  possible  to 
my  coat.  But  as  I  deliberated,  to  my  amaze- 
ment, even  more  than  to  my  horror,  the  pleas- 
ant stream  ceased,  and  the  damp  woodwork 
seemed  to  strike  a  chill  to  my  disappointed 
lips  ! 

I  was  fairly  dazed  and  cowed,  and  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  ignominiously  to  retrace 
my  steps. 

I  felt  angry  with  myself,  with  the  priest, 
with  Ulric,  and  with  everything.  My  spirit 
rose  with  my  ill-temper,  and  I  seemed  to  long 
to  have  somebody  to  quarrel  with  and  to  defy. 
I  looked,  I  listened,  to  see  and  hear  if  there 
was  any  one  against  whom  I  could  vent  my 
spleen.  I  saw  nothing  but  the  long  shadows 
of  the  pines  on  the  cleared  space  before  the 
spring.  I  heard  nothing  but  the  distant  plung- 
ing of  the  Fall  bach  from  one  ledge  of  rock  to 
another.  Just,  indeed,  as  I  was  leaving  the 
glen,  I  thought  I  heard  a  rustle,  and  even  a 
footstep,  near  the  basin,  and  turned  round 
hastily;  but  still  I  saw  nothing.  I  went  back 
even,  and  looked  behind  the  granite  rock ; 
but  all  was  still,  terribly  still.  ...  I  must 
get  home  as  I  could  ;  and  in  the  lonely  silence 
go  home  I  did,  opened  the  house  door,  re- 
fastened  the  easy  bolt,  and  regained  my  room, 
where  my  fatigue  soon  conquered  my  vexation, 
and  I  slept  far  into  the  bright  sunshine  of  the 
morrow. 

(To    BE   OOXTrNUKD.) 


Our  Lady's  Lent. 


BY    WM.    D.    KELLY. 


3   OFTEN  wonder  when,  apart  from  men, 
The  Saviour  in  the  Desert  prayed  and  fasted,. 
How  bore  herself  His  blessed  Mother  then, 

The  while  nor  food  He  ate  nor  water  tasted  ; 
Possessed  as  must  have  been  she  of  the  ken 
His  feet  to  Calvary  each  moment  hasted. 

How  cruel  to  her  must  have  seemed  the  days,. 

That  were  so  long,  but  passed  away  so  fleetly ; 
The  nights  how  joyless,  to  the  morning  rays, 

At  early  hours,  that  yielded  them  so  sweetly ; 
Since  their  departure  showed  her  anguished  gazft 

The  Cross  and  Crucifixion  more  completely. 

Betimes,  I  picture  her  within  some  room 
His  Sacred  Presence  had  for  weeks  forsaken,. 

Whose  very  loneliness  and  silent  gloom 
Served  in  her  loving  bosom  to  awaken 

Compassion  for  Him,  who,  to  fend  our  doom^. 
Such  painful  penances  had  undertaken. 

Anon,  I  see  her  when  the  night  and  storm 
Descended  on  the  Wilderness  together, 

Sighing  beneath  the  roof  that  kept  her  warm, 
Because  she  knew  not  in  her  sorrow  whether 

Dangers  beset  Him,'  whose  Incarnate  Form 
Was  at  the  mercy  of  the  beasts  and  weather. 

At  other  times,  I  fancy  her  to  sit, 
With  all  her  senses  rapt  in  close  attention 

Upon  the  Book,  within  whose  leaves  were  writ 
The  prophecies  that  of  His  death  made  mention  p 

To  see  if  haply  she  might  find  in  it 
Some  passage  to  allay  her  apprehension. 

And  when  from  all  she  read  and  studied  there 
No  words  of  consolation  she  could  ferret, 

Pitying  the  sufferings  a  God  must  bear 
To  pay  the  penalties  of  man's  demerit, 

I  watch  her  kneel  and  pray  that  all  might  share 
The  life  which  by  His  death  all  would  inherit. 

No  need  had  she  of  lengthened  prayer  and  fast 
Whose  soul  was  sorrowed  by  so  many  trials  ; 

Whose  love  glowed  warmer  than  the  suns  that  cast. 
Their  burning  beams  upon  uplifted  dials  ; 

And  yet,  I  wis,  no  day  was  there  which  passed 
And  did  not  multiply  her  self-denials. 

Ah!   Mother,  if  we,  in  our  own  dispraise, 
Confess  to  Lenten  times  misspent  and  wasted,. 

Teach  us,  who  worship  thee,  the  proper  ways 
In  which  are  penitential  pleasures  tasted, 

That  we  may  spend  aright  these  holy  days 
The  Saviour  in  the  Desert  prayed  and  fastecJ. 


{ 
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Love  is  as  Strong  as  Death. 


AN   ANECDOTE   OF    NAPLES. 


Is  this  the  land  of  faith !  thought  I,  as  I 
wandered  through  the  comparatively^  dark 
Church  of  San  Domenico  Maggiore  at  Naples, 
one  splendid  November  morning.  In  this 
country  of  light  the  value  of  the  "  mysterious 
darkness  in  the  dim  aisle"  is  enhanced  by 
rarity,  and  would  be  appreciated  on  the  same 
principle  as  a  grey  day,  which  the  Neapolitans 
love.  Still  I  may  say  for  myself  that  I  have 
always  felt  most  at  home  in  the  misty  Gothic 
piles  which  seem  to  me  so  like  the  exemplifica- 
tion of  an  act  of  faith.  They  contain  sufficient 
daylight  for  praying  from  a  book,  but  they  do 
not  lend  themselves  to  prolific  speculations  in 
the  organ  of  vision. 

It  was  on  a  Sunday  in  November,  that,  hav- 
ing heard  of  its  claims  to  interest,  I  directed 
my  steps  to  San  Domenico.  In  all  respects 
save  one,  which  I  shall  presently  specify,  it  is 
unlike  other  Italian  churches,  which  I  have 
seen.  It  is  Gothic,  and  it  has  the  advantages 
uf  Gothic  style,  amongst  which  one  of  the  fore- 
most is  that  subdued  and  devout  light  which 
is  properly  tempered  by  stained-glass  windows 
at  a  certain  elevation.  Indeed  it  is  the  only 
church  of  its  kind  in  Naples.  Dating  back  as 
far  as  1284,  it  has  gone  through  various  resto- 
rations. Sad  to  relate,  whitewash  and  stucco 
have  somewhat  impaired  its  character.  Charles 
Duke  of  Calabria  fell,  in  1284,  into  the  hands 
of  an  enemy  and  he  vowed  to  build  a  church 
in  the  event  of  his  being  released.  His  heart 
was  kept  in  this  church  until  the  closing  of  the 
convent  under  the  French  occupation.  The 
sacristy,  richly  paved  in  marble,  and  contain- 
ing presses  made  of  the  roots  of  trees,  is  a  mau- 
soleum in  which  are  found  no  less  than  forty- 
five  large  mortuary  chests  covered  with  velvet. 
Amongst  the  number  are  ten  of  the  princes 
and  princesses  of  the  Aragon  dynasty,  around 
whose  remains  lingers  that  melancholy  interest 
which  attaches  itself  to  the  burial-house  of 
princes.  Their  bodies  cry  Omnia  vanitas,  "All 
is  vanity  "  with  a  special  pertinence.  A  crown 
•of  chapels  adorn  San  Domenico.  They  are 
full  of  white  and  colored  marbles  and  delicate 
carvings,  memories  only  living  by  the  force  of 
art,  and  sad  as  mere  forms  of  lives  long  since 


departed.  As  I  read  the  inscriptions  I  thought 
that  sanctity  alone  has  the  power  of  resisting 
the  melancholy  of  death,  and  that  unlike  the- 
last  resting-place  of  others  the  tomb  of  a  saint, 
calls  forth  exuberant  peace,  if  not  deep  joy. 
But  there  is  one  very  green  spot  at  San  Do-- 
menico's.  Midway  on  the  right  hand  on  en- 
tering there  is  a  small  chapel  which  is  railed 
off  from  the  rest,  and  complete  in  itself.  Over- 
the  high  altar,  and  hidden  by  a  curtain  which* 
is  withdrawn  on  demand,  is  the  picture  of  the- 
crucifix  which  spoke  to  the  Angel  of  the- 
Schools,  and  crowned  his  Smmna  Theologiar 
with  the  wonderful  words,  "  Thomas,  well  hast^ 
thou  written  of  Me.  What  reward  wilt  thou 
have  ?  "  San  Domenico  was  formerly  in  Do- 
minican hands  ;  and  in  1272,  those  busy  and 
stirring  early  days  of  St.  Dominic's  Order,  no 
less  a  thing  than  a  university  was  sheltered  in 
the  adjoining  walls  of  the  monastery.  St.. 
Thomas  was  attached  to  it  as  a  professor,  and 
his  salary  had  been  fixed  by  Charles  of  Anjou 
himself  at  One  pound  sterling  monthly.  His 
cell  and  a  fragment  of  his  chair  are  still  shown, 
and  it  was  here  that  he  composed  several  of 
his  works. 

What  caused  me,  in  this  rich  treasure-house 
of  memories,  to  raise  anything  like  a  doubt 
whether  Italy  was  or  was  not  the  land  of  faith, 
was  the  undue  amount  of  shuffling  and  care- 
less familiarity  which  came  before  my  notice 
whilst  going  down  the  church.  Spitting,  of 
course,  does  not  count  as  disrespect,  but  the 
few  men  I  encountered  seemed  to  be  of  a. 
sacristian  class,  if  that  expresses  it,  and  they 
shuffled  carelessly  about,  talking  aloud.  The- 
women  seemed  to  be  keeping  up  conversation 
and  rosary  at  the  same  time,  and  I  looked- 
about  rather  hopelessly  for  the  real  worship- 
pers. Coupled  with  the  outward  irreverence, 
a  very  unattractive  Franciscan  lay-brother 
fell  to  my  share  as  guide. 

At  the  door  of  the  church,  buried  in  thought 
as  I  was  concerning  the  past  and  present  of 
San  Domenico,  I  met  a  holy  friend  of  mine^. 
Mrs.  S ,  an  English  resident  at  Naples. 

''  Oh,  Mrs.  S ! "  said  I,  with  my  usual 

impetuosity,  "why  can't  faith  and  charity  go 


she  answered,  in  her  gentle 


together  ?  " 

"They  can, 
way. 

"Then  why  don't  they?"  I  asked.  "A 
Protestant  going  into  that  church  would  sav; 
there  was  no  belief  in  the  Real  Presence." 
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"Don't  bring  your  English  standard  into 
Italy/' 

"  My  English  standard  !    Why,  it  ought  to 
be  a  cosmopolitan  standard,"  I  said.     "  Rev- 
erence is    one  of   the   component    parts    of 
love." 
.  "  Is  it  ?  yet  perfect  love  puts  forth  fear." 

"  There's  another  text  which  says  the  fear 
of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom,"  I 
answered,  laughing. 

"  May  I  walk  part  of  your  way  with  you  ?  " 

asked  Mrs.  S ,  "for — although  it  concerns 

myself— I  should  like  to  tell  you  about  some- 
thing which  has  just  happened  within  the 
shadow  of  San  Domenico." 

"  I  will  make  it  convenient  to  go  any  way 
you  like,  if  you  will  only  tell  me  your  some- 
thing "  ;  I  said  eagerly,  for  Mrs.  S never 

willingly  spoke  much  of  herself. 

I  have  never  believed  in  the  somewhat  vague 
popular  theory  that  only  certain  people  pos- 
sess the  faculty  of  seeing  apparitions  from  the 
other  side  of  the  tomb.  It  may  be  the  privi- 
lege of  highly  refined  and  spiritual  natures, 
but  it  is  almost  the  right  of  souls  who  are 
living  in  a  kind  of  intimate  and,  in  this  case, 
respectful  familiarity  with  God  and  the  saints. 

Mrs.  S I  knew  to  be  very  holy,  yet  so 

thick  is  the  veil  which  separates  me  from  the 
supernatural  world  that  the  position  of  easy 
confidence  with  the  inmates  of  Purgatory,  for 
instance,  fills  me  with  awe. 

"I'm  making  too  much  fuss  about  it  per- 
haps, Constance,"  went  on  my  friend,  "  only  I 
saw  what  was  passing  in  your  mind  just  now, 
and  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you  will  show 
you  that  the  good  is  too  apt  to  be  hidden 
away  in  holes  and  corners,  whilst  the  disedify- 
ing  side  of  faith — or  want  of  it,  you  will  say, — 
•comes  uppermost.  You  know  that  my  little 
Rose  has  just  made  her  First  Communion  ! 
Well,  all  that  I  have  to  say  turns  upon  her 
First  Communion  dress.  I  wanted  to  have  it 
very  nicely  made,  and  I  had  a  fancy — for  it 
really  was  one — to  employ  a  seamstress  for  the 
work  who  was  particularly  good  and  pious. 
I  was  telling  my  maid  of  my  difficulty,  and 
asking  her  if  she  could  suggest  a  dress-maker 
for  the  occasion." 

"Signora,  I  J^now  of  the  very  person,"  she 
-exclaimed  ;  "  there  is  poor  Teresina,  who  is  a 
sarfa,  and  she  is  supporting  her  sick  father — 
a  sinner  too,  who  won't  hear  of  priest  or  Sac- 
xaments." 


"  And  is  she  good  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Altro,"  said  Griacinta,  raising  her  eyes  ex- 
pressively to  heaven ;  "that  old  father  will 
kill  her  and  make  her  a  martyr  ;  and  for  my- 
self I  should  not  be  much  surprised  if  God 
called  her  first." 

"Not  before  her  work  is  done,"  I  said. 

"Oh,  the  signora  need  not  be  afraid  that 
the  signorina's  dress  will  not  be  made  ! " 

"  I  did  not  mean  that  work,  Giacinta  ;  only, 
now  you  mention  it,  do  you  think  she  is  able 
to  undertake  more  ?  " 

"  Certo,  signora,"  said  Giacinta  ;  "  Teresina's 
not  ill,  but  if  that  old  sinner  is  to  last  much 
longer  she  will  surely  become  so." 

That  was  Wednesday.  It  was  agreed  that 
Teresina  should  come  the  following  Monday 
to  try  on  Rose's  dress  and  then  take  it  home. 
"  Let  us  hope  the  vecchio  padre  will  then  be 
in  paradise,"  added  Giacinta.  And  her  wish 
was  partially  fulfilled,  though  at  the  time  I 
wondered  at  the  extreme  facility  wherewith 
Italians  are  wont  to  talk  of  paradise  and  sin- 
ners in  one  breath. 

On  Friday  night  Giacinta  broke  in  upon 
Rose  and  me  as  we  were  at  supper,  saying 
that  Teresina's  father  had  really  gone  to  para- 
dise. He  had  just  breathed  his  last,  and  the 
paroco  of  San  Domenico  had  been  summoned 
almost  at  the  last  moment,  though  by  a  special 
providence  the  poor  "  old  sinner  "  retained  all 
his  faculties. 

"And  Teresina?"  I  asked,  for  I  was  be- 
ginning to  feel  quite  an  interest  in  the  poor 
girl. 

"  Teresina  is  very  happy,  signora,  but  she 
is  ill.  She  has  used  herself  out  for  her  fa- 
ther's soul,  and  now — " 

"In  short,  Giacinta,"  I  said,  "Miss  Rose's 
dress  stands  a  bad  chance  of  being  done  by 
her  pious  fingers." 

Giacinta  wisely  ignored  this  slur  upon  her 
recommendation,  and  said  :  "  If  the  signora 
will  allow  me  I  will  go  and  see  if  I  can  help 
poor  Teresina  ;  it  is  a  hrutta  cosa  to  be  alone 
with  a  dead  man."  J 

It  so  happened  that  I  was  obliged  to  leave  \ 
Naples  on  the  Saturday,  for  two  nights.  I 
had  promised  to  take  Rose  before  her  First 
Communion  to  see  my  sister-in-law,  her  Aunt 
Lucy,  who  is  now  living  at  Castellamare.  I 
told  Giacinta  to  be  sure  to  look  after  Teresina, 
and  should  she  not  be  well  enough  for  the 
work,  I  saw   no  reason   why  she   (Giacinta) 
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could  not  begin  it  herself;  for,  ''you  see,"  I 
said,   "we  are    now   going  to  be    away  for 
two  days,  though,  to  be  sure,  you  must  not, 
work  on  Sunday."     Now  I  am  coming  to  the 
point  of  my  long  story.     Sunday  was  one  of 
those  brilliant  nights  which  are  almost  super- 
natural,  with    still    and    silvery    moonlight. 
They   seem   to   bring  us   a  degree   nearer  to 
the  unseen  world  of  souls  and  spirits.     The 
brightness  fell  horizontally  on  one  spot  in  the 
Mediterranean's  calm  waters,  whilst  the  rest 
^as  shrouded  in  mysterious  darkness.    I  could 
lot  help  thinking  how  courageously  I  would 
lave  walked  across  that   shining   bit  if  our 
iord  had  been  there  to  welcome   me.    My 
dndows   looked    onto  the    sea,   and  as   my 
sister-in-law  is  pressed  for  space.  Rose  had  a 
ittle  bed  in   my  room.     I  might  have  been 
pasleep  a  few  hours  when  I  awoke  and  saw  the 
[moonlight  still  streaming  into  the  room  and 
[making  every   object  distinct.     Then   I  was 
iconscious  of  a  presence  beyond  the  region  of 
[sense :  a  figure  stood  at  my  bedside.     It  was 
bhat  of  a  girl  with  long  flaxen  hair,  pale  and 
sunken  features,  but  lustrous  eyes.     I  noticed 
[a  rosary  wound  round  her  wrist.     "  May  I  ask 
you  to  pray  for  my  father,  who  is  suifering  ex- 
tremely in  purgatory  ? "  she  said,  in  Italian. 
She  disappeared  with   these   words,  leaving, 
however,  every  detail  deeply  impressed  in  my 
memory,  especially   the   hair  and  the  rosary. 
Sleep  was  no  longer  possible.     I  got  up,  and 
looked  at  my  watch  :    it  was  a  few  minutes 
after  1  o'clock.     Then  I  set  myself  to  pray  for 
the  poor  suffering  soul,  when  Rose  startled 
me  by  saying,  "  I  should  like  to  come  too, 
mother."    It  was  the  first  intimation  that  she 
had  heard  the  mj^sterious  request.     Strangely 
enough,  I  did  not  connect  this  appearance  with 
poor  Teresina  or  her  troubles.     I  returned  to 
Naples  the  following  morning. 

"Signora,  e  morta  quella  poveretta,"  was 
Giacinta's  greeting,  and  then  the  coincidence 
of  her  death  and  what  I  had  seen  flashed  across 
rae.  "  When  did  she  die  ?  "  I  asked,  eagerly. 
Giacinta's  answer  thrilled  me  through.  "At 
about  1  o'clock,  signora." 

I  went  with  Rose  to  see  the  poor  child  as 
she  lay  dead.  I  knew  there  was  no  time  to  be 
lost,  as  the  funeral  would  be  very  early  the 
following  (Tuesday)  morning,  at  this  very 
Church  of  San  Domenico. 

It  was  not  quite  the  desolate  poverty  I  had 
imagined.     Teresina's  last  years  had  been  de- 


voted to  winning  her  father,  and  she  had  suc- 
ceeded, though  in  doing  so  she  had  contracted 
consumption,  and,  after  the  accomplishment 
of  her  task,  her  own  life  had  gone  out  like 
a  light  upon  the  altar,  spent  and  used  up 
with  watching.  A  crowd  of  people  w^ere  in 
the  room,  invoking  rather  than  praying  for 
her.  "E  morta  la  nostra  angelin  !"  seems  ta 
be  in  every  mouth.  My  first  impulse  was  to 
kneel  in  hushed  prayer  beside  the  corpse,  but 
Rose  whispered  to  me  at  once,  "  Just  look, 
mother,  at  the  hair."  She  had  recognized  the 
previous  night's  apparition,  and  indeed  there 
could  be  no  mistaking  the  identity.  The  long- 
flaxen  hair,  so  unusual  in  an  Italian  girl,  fell 
all  round  her,  and  there  was  the  rosary  wound 
round  the  wrist.  Teresina  had  not  rested  in 
death  any  more  than  she  had  rested  in  life  for 
her  father's  soul,  and  her  first  thought  in  the 
midst  of  her  own  happiness  was  for  him.  The 
strange  part  of  it  is  that  she  should  have  ap- 
pealed to  me,  but  I  think  it  will  illustrate 
what  I  was  saying — the  charity  of  the  indi- 
vidual Catholic  as  contrasted  with  the  unpre- 
possessing exterior  of  the  mass.  For  all  you 
know,  other  Teresinas  may  have  been  praying 
in  that  shuflling  crowd  this  morning.  "The 
evil  that  men  do  comes  uppermost.  The  good 
is  often  interred  lower  than  their  bones,"  I 
said  thinking  of  Shakespeare's  lines,  but  I  was 
too  much  impressed  to  answer  much. 

"  Yes,  Italian  devotion  always  reminds  me 
of  the  text  "  Nigra  sum  sed  formosa  filial 
Jerusalem."  I  leave  you  to  make  the  applica- 
tion. I  doubt  if  highly  respectable  Protestant- 
ism, which  does  not  talk  audiblj^  or  spit  in  its 
churches,  could  produce  the  martyrdom  of 
charity  which  poor  Teresina  so  cheerfully 
bore  to  win  her  father's  soul  to  God." 

I  wish  this  anecdote  could  fall  into  the 
hands  of  English-speaking  Catholics  as  well  as 
Protestants.  It  might  throw  light  on  a  point 
which  has  often  perplexed  me,  the  seeming  in- 
compatibility of  faith  and  charity.  In  the 
hearts  of  true  Catholics  .both  flourish,  whilst 
the  indevout  mass  is  either  painfully  familiar,, 
unbendingly  stiiF,  or  wholly  indifferent.  The 
holy  ones  are  the  geniuses  of  the  supernatural 
order  ;  but  geniuses  are  rare,  and  a  divine  re- 
ligion divinely  practiced  would  be  heaven  be- 
fore its  time.  * 

*  The  apparition  mentioned  in  the  above  pages  is 
a  fact,  and  can  be  authenticated  by  a  friend  of  the 
wiiter's. 
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Nearly  300  boys,  and  an  equal  number  of  girls, 
belonging  to  Holy  Trinity  parish,  Cincinnati,  are 
taught  by  the  Brothers  of  the  Congregation  of  the 
Holy  Cross  and  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame. 


The  series  of  beautiful  sonnets  on  the  Passion 
-iiow  appearing  in  The  "  Ave  Maria  "  are  highly 
•praised  by  several  correspondents.  The  author. 
Rev.  Father  Edmund,  of  the  Congregation  of  the 
iPassion,  as  some  of  our  readers  may  not  know, 
was  formerly  Rev.  Benjamin  D.  Hill,  of  the  Pau- 
list  Fathers.  No  one  that  has  read  his  charming 
poems,  a  collection  of  which  was  published  a  few 
years  ago,  can  have  forgotten  him.  He  is  a  true 
poet  and  a  truly  religious  one,  and  for  the  many 
tributes,  "  rich  and  warm  with  the  full  beating 
ardor  of  manhood's  love,"  which  he  has  laid  at  the 
feet  of  the  Mother  of  Grod,  deserves  the  title  of 
Our  Lady's  poet.      __________ 

Another  grand  Catholic  charity  received  its  for- 
mal approbation  when  his  Eminence  Cardinal 
McCloskey  paid  his  first  visit  to  the  New  Mission- 
House  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  a  home  for 
homeless  boys  in  New  York  City,  founded  by  Rev. 
Father  Drumgoole.  The  building  cost  1400,000 
and  is  out  of  debt. 

Venerable  Alfonso  d'Orosco  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Augustine,  whose  beatification  took  place  in 
Rome  on  the  15th  of  January,  was  born  of  noble 
parents  at  Oropesa,  Castile,  on  the  17th  of  October, 
1500.  He  was  educated  at  Talavera,  Toledo,  and 
the  University  of  Salamanca.  While  a  student,  he 
became  acquainted  with  St.  Thomas  of  Villanova, 
and,  in  1521  entered  the  Order  of  St.  Augustine  to 
which  St.  Thomas  belonged.  Such  was  the  fame 
he  acquired  as  a  preacher  and  writer  that  in  1546, 
he  was  appointed  by  Charles  V  a  Privy  Councillor 
and  court  preacher.  In  the  midst  of  the  honors 
heaped  upon  him  by  his  sovereign  he  displayed  the 
utmost  humility.  When  Charles  V  abandoned  the 
crown  and  retired  to  a  convent.  Father  Alfonso 
besought  earnestly  the  new  monarch,  Philip  II, 
for  permission  to  resign  his  post.  But  Philip 
was  unwilling  to  lose  the  advice  and  aid  of  the 
learned  and  holy  religious,  whose  example  and 

.  precepts  produced  the  best  effects  in  the  Court  of 
the  then  greatest  and  most  powerful  sovereign  in 
Europe. 

Blessed  Alfonso  was  the  author  of  many  works, 
some  of  which  were  written  in  Spanish,  others  in 
Latin.  As  a  missionary,  he  visited  the  Canary 
and  Philippine  Islands,  the  Fortunate  Islands,  and 
Mexico.  He  governed,  at  various  intervals,  con- 
vents of  his  Order  at  Soria,  Medina  del  Campo, 

^♦Granada,  Seville,  and  Valladolid.    He  was  Vicar- 


General  of  the  Province  of  Mexico,  Visitor  of  the 
Convents  in  the  Canaries,  and  was  the  first  rector 
of  the  celebrated  College  of  Donna  Maria  of  Ara- 
gon. 

Blessed  Alfonso  died  on  the  19th  of  September. 
1591,  in  the  College  of  Donna  Maria,  in  Madrid. 
In  1600  when  many  pilgrims  visited  Rome  to 
gain  the  indulgences  granted  by  Pope  Clement 
VIII,  an  audience  was  given  to  those  from 
Spain  who  had  borne  witness  in  the  cause  of  the 
beatification  of  the  venerable  John  a  S.  Facundo, 
afterwards  canonized  by  Alexander  VIII.  The 
Pope  said  to  them  :  "  I  think  you  will  soon  come 
to  Rome  for  a  fresh  cause,  for  Father  Alfonso 
D'Orosco  is  not  long  dead,  and  he  is  universally 
regarded  as  a  saint.  I  knew  him  of  old,  and  con- 
gratulate you,  his  compatriots."  The  prepara- 
tory processes  were  soon  afterwards  instituted. 
The  body  of  the  holy  priest  was  removed  to  a 
splendid  tomb,  where  it  remained  until  translated 
in  1854  to  the  Augustinian  College  at  Valladolid. 
The  virtues  of  Father  Alfonso  were  declared  heroic 
by  Clement  XIII,  and  Pius  IX  issued  the  decree 
for  proceeding  to  his  Beatification  in  1874. 

The  subjects  of  two  other  beatifications  recently 
solemnized  in  Rome  were  Fra  Carlo  Da  Sezze,  of 
the  Franciscan  Order,  who  died  in  1670,  and  Fra 
Umile  da  Bisignano.  Blessed  Carlo  was  a  man  of 
great  learning,  and  was  often  consulted  by  the 
Pontiffs  Alexander  VII,  Clement  IX,  Clement  X, 
and  Clement  XL  He  was  endowed  with  the  gift 
of  prophecy.  Fra  Umile  da  Bisignano,  a  member 
of  the  same  religious  family,  was  born  in  1582. 
He  was  likewise  celebrated  for  prophetical  powers 
and  for  the  singular  frequency  of  his  ecstasies. 


Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Purcell  celebrated  his 
82d  birthday  on  the  26th  ult.  We  are  glad  to  be 
able  to  state  that  his  health  is  much  better  than  it 
was  six  months  ago.  His  appetite  is  uniformly 
good,  his  eye  much  brighter,  his  speech  cleaier. 
and  he  evinces  greater  interest  in  what  is  going  on 
around  him.  As  a  proof  of  the  unimpaired  activ- 
ity of  his  intellect,  The  Catholic  Telegraph  ad- 
duces the  following  little  anecdote  :  "  A  priest 
who  visited  him  last  Tuesday  week  remarked  that 
he  contemplated  building  a  new  church  down 
toward  the  river,  naming  a  certain  place  as  the 
probable  location.  The  Archbishop  immediately 
asked  :  '  Is  that  above  high-water  mark  ?'— whicli 
is  a  pretty  sure  indication  that  our  beloved  Prel- 
ate's mind  is,  Deo  (/rati as,  not  yet  submerged." 

Judging  from  his  present  condition,  there  is 
every  probability  that  Archbishop  Purcell  will 
live  to  celebrate  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his 
episcopal  consecration,  which  occurs  on  October 
13,  1883.  

Few  persons  were  aware  before  his  death,  which 
occurred  recently,  in   England,   that    Mr.  R.  B. 
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Snowies,  son  of  the  famous  dramatist,  Sheridan 
Knowles.  was  a  convert  to  the  Catholic  Church. 
-JHe  inherited  much  of  his  father's  dramatic  fac- 
fcilty,  though  he  showed  it  by  writing  only  one 
■play.    He  was  for  some  time  editor  of  The  Weeldy 
Register   (Catholic)  and   The  Illustrated   London 
Magazine.    His   connection   with   The  Standard 
was  abruptly  severed  on  account  of  some  display 
of  religious  intolerance  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
prietors.   The  late  Professor  Brewer,   who  was 
then  editor  of  The  Standard,  indignant  at  the 
treatment  of  his  colleague,  at  once  relinquished 
lis  post.  I 

A  Buddhist  priest  was  lately  received  into  the 

/hurch  at  a  mission-station  near  Colombo.    He  is 

lid  to  be  a  man  of  scholarly  attainments,  and  it 

expected  that  he  will  write  a  work  exposing  the 

fallacies  of  the  Buddhist  system. 


The  magnificent  old  Cathedral  at  Schwerin,  in 

rermany,  was  saved  from  destruction  by  fire,  not 

long  since,  by  the  personal  efforts  of  the  Grand 

Duke  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  and  a  regiment 

I  of  grenadiers  stationed  in  the  city. 


The  death  is  announced  of  the   Rev.  Father 
Etienne  Champagneur,  the  founder  in  this  coun- 
[try  of  the  religious  congregation  known  as  the 
JClercs  de  St.  Viateur.     May  he  rest  in  peace  ! 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  much  anxiety  has 
[heen  excited  in  the  minds  of  religious  persons  of 
all  shades  of  belief  by  the  philippics  of  Mr.  Inger- 
•soU.  A  great  many  who  do  not  fear  for  themselves 
:are  concerned  about  their  friends  and  the  general 
public.  It  is  a  false  alarm,  or  there  never  was 
•one.  The  number  of  people  whose  religious  con- 
victions have  undergone  a  change  or  been  de- 
stroyed by  Mr.  IngersolFs  utterances  is  not  large. 
He  lessens  the  faith  of  those  only  whose  faith  was 
very  weak  before.  His  really  attentive  listeners 
:are  those  who,  without  perhaps  knowing  it,  have 
always  shared  the  views  to  which  he  gives  crude 
•expression.  If  the  number  of  .such  persons  turns 
•out  to  be  larger  than  most  of  us  supposed,  it  is 
■simply  a  revelation  of  hearts.  But  not  all  who 
laugh  at  Mr.  IngersolFs  wit  and  admire  his  oc- 
'casional  clever  sayings  think  as  he  does.  It  is  the 
American  character  to  applaud  whatever  pleases, 
•and  to  laugh  at  a  good  hit  no  matter  at  whose  ex- 
tpense  ;  we  are  not  too  reverent.  IngersolFs  suc- 
'cess,  or  rather  notoriety,  is  due  entirely  to  his  over- 
flowing humor  and  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  no  victorious  opponent 
'has  yet  been  matched  with  him.  The  only  man 
that  can  successfully  combat  him  is  one  that  pos- 
^sesses  the  same  weapons,  and  that  man  has  not 
'been  found.  To  oppose  Ingersoll  with  logical  ar- 
tguments  is  to  fight  a  phantom.    Serious  discus- 


sions do  not  admit  of  buffoonery.  When  we  hear 
of  some  really  able  speaker  or  writer  entering  the 
lists  against  Ingersoll,  we  are  reminded  of  the 
hungry  Irishman  and  the  epicurean  Englishman 
who  went  out  hunting  together,  the  one  for  a 
breakfast  for  his  appetite,  and  the  other  for  an 
appetite  for  his  breakfast.  Mr.  Ingersoll  has  an 
uncontrollable  desire  to  ridicule  the  Bible,  and  it 
is  in  him  to  do  it ;  his  antagonists  would  retort  in 
kind  but  they  haven't  the  kind.  The  discussion 
that  has  taken  place  bet\\een  Talmage  and  In- 
gersoll is  simply  a  war  of  words  in  which  the 
latter  generally  comes  off  best.  Everyone  has 
heard  of  the  famous  tilt  betwen  Daniel  O'Connell 
and  Mrs.  Moriarty,  the  fishwoman,  famed  for  her 
abusive  tongue.  O'Connell  was  a  match  for  her, 
and  triumphed  simply  because  he  had  a  more  vol- 
uminous vocabulary.  When  the  old  woman  called 
him  a  "low  spalpeen"  he  could  retort  by  calling 
her  such  names  as  hypothenuse  and  isosceles 
triangle.  Ingersoll  is  the  fishwoman,  and  O'Con- 
nell has  not  yet  appeared  on  the  scene.  Until  then, 
let  anxious  Christians  possess  their  souls  in  peace. 


We  have  to  announce  this  week  the  death  of 
several  other  priests  whom  we  also  recommend 
for  charitable  prayers  :  Rev.  Sebastian  Gruber,  of 
the  diocese  of  Buffalo,  who  went  to  his  reward  on 
the  16th  ult.,  after  a  remarkably  long,  edifying 

-and  fruitful  career  in  the  sacred  ministry Rev. 

Louis  Navarron,  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Cincinnati, 
deceased  on  the  15th  of  February,  who  came  to  this 
country  from  France  in  1840.  Until  last  year, 
when  his  health  failed  him,  he  continued  to  work 
zealously  and  indefatigably  in  his  holy  calling .... 
Rev.  Father  Garvey;  0.  P.,  rector  of  St.  Dominic's 
Church,  Springfield,  Ky.,  who  breathed  his  last 

at  St.  Rose's  Convent  on  the  16th  ult Rev. 

John  C.  Donahoe,  of  Stafford,  Conn.,  whose  death 
occurred  on  the  17th  ult.  He  was  only  thirty- 
one  years  of  age  . .  Rev.  Father  J.  Hahne,  the 
venerable  pastor  of  Emmanuel  Church,  Dayton, 

Ohio,  who  rested  in  peace  on  tae  21st  of  Feb 

Rev.  Father  O'Farrell,  whose  sad  death  took  place 
at  St.  Francis's  Hospital,  Peoria,  on  the  16th  ult. 

He  was  suffering  under  temporary  insanity 

Rev.  Father  John  F.  Walsh,  a  well-known,  uni- 
versally esteemed  priest  of  Memphis,  who  died  of 
small-pox  at  Jackson,  Tenn.,  on  the  20th  of  Feb- 
ruary. He  caught  the  disease  from  a  poor  man 
whom  he  had  prepared  for  death. 

May  they  rest  in  peace ! 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  chronicle  the 
death  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Lynch,  Bishop  of  Char- 
leston, which  occurred  in  that  city  on  the  26th 
of  February.  Bishop  Lynch  was  much  beloved 
wherever  he  was  known,  and  was  eminent  alike 
for  scientific  learning  and  theological  attain- 
ments.   He  was  one  of  the  ablest  preachers,  and 
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lecturers  among  the  American  Bishops,  and  was 
remarkable  for  great  zeal  and  indomitable  energy. 
The  later  years  of  his  life  were  devoted  to  the 
work  of  rebuilding  the  educational  institutions 
of  his  diocese,  destroyed  during  the  Civil  War. 
Bishop  Lynch  was  a  descendant  of  one  of  the 
Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
May  he  rest  in  p  eace  ! 

In  Venice,  not  long  since,  a  municipal  coun- 
cillor was  inquiring  of  his  colleagues  if  proper 
measures  had  been  adopted,  to  secure  the  city  the- 
atres against  fire,  whereupon  another  councillor 
remarked :  "  Theatres,  we  must  know,  have  a 
great  enemy,  God  Himself,  whom  they  so  often 
offend.  I  will  therefore  ask,  if  measures  should 
not  be  taken  to  secure  there  the  morals  of  the 
country.  Souls  are  more  precious  than  bodies  to 
save  from  ruin."  The  President  ventured  to  say 
that  the  law  favored  liberty  :  "  Then,"  rejoined  the 
speaker,"  it  is  always  lawful  to  urge  the  suppres- 
sion of  dangerous  laws,  and  to  show  that  we  value 
here,  in  old  Venice,  the  souls  of  our  citizens,  as 
much,  at  least,  as  their  bodies.^' 

Prof.  Michele  Ferrucci,  of  Pisa,  more  famed  per- 
haps for  being  the  father  of  that  singularly  gifted 
and  holy  miiden  Rosa  Ferrucci,  than  anything  else, 
died  lately  in  his  native  city.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  learned  men  in  Europe,  a  devoted  patriot  and 
an  uncompromising  Catholic.  So  great  was  Leo 
XIFs  esteem  of  his  virtues  and  learning  that  he 
chose  him  as  his  Latin  Secretary.  The  entire 
Italian  press  has  paid  the  warmest  tribute  to  his 
memory,    li.  I.  P. 

The  pastor  of  Monterey  Cal.,  thinks  he  has  dis 
covered  at  Carmel  Mission  the  long-sought-for 
grave  of  Father  Junipero  Serra,  the  famous  Cali- 
fornia missionary. 

Obituary. 

We  commend  to  the  prayers  of  the  readers  of  The 
"  Ave  Makia  "  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  Mrs.  Cath- 
ABiNE  Bagot,  of  Bally  Gorman  House,  Ardfinan, 
Co.  Tipperary,  Ireland,  who  departed  this  life  on 
the  29th  of  December,  in  the  75th  year  of  her  age. 
During  life,  this  excellent  Catholic  lady  gave  edifi- 
cation by  her  good  works,  and  her  example  and 
teachings  have  borne  fruit  in  giving  a  daughter 
to  the  cloister,  namely  Sister  Mary  Joseph  Bagot, 
Superior  of  the  Presentation  Convent,  Clonmel. 

Requiescat  in  pace 

Personal. 

"Ak  Inquirer  " — To  your  first  question  we  answer. 
Not  directly.  (2)  It  depends  upon  the  character  of 
the  spectacle. 

"J.  R.  C." — Your  confessor  would  be  the  best  ad- 
viser in  the  matter. 


youth's  Department. 


Only  Daisies. 


BY   AGNES   MONROE. 


I  WAS  the  Eve  of  the  Assumption; 
And  the  children  gathered  flowers 
To  adorn  Our  Lady's  altar 
In  the  deepening  twilight  hours. 

Bore  they  them  to  rustic  chapel, 
Humble,  yet  the  village  pride  ; 
Springing,  like  a  crystal  fountain^ 
From  the  barren  mountain  side. 

First  comes  Jack,  his  off' ring  roses  ; 
Then,  the  gentle,  brown-eyed  Bess, 
With  the  fairest  lilies  peeping 
From  the  white  folds  of  her  dress. 

Next,  the  darling  of  the  household. 
Little  May,  with  eyes  whose  hue 
Seem  to  vie  in  matchless  beauty, 
With  her  off'ring  :  violets  blue. 

See  !  the  tanned  and  boyish  features,. 
Frouzy  hair,  and  fearless  eyes 
Peering  through  the  open  doorway. 
In  a  sort  of  dazed  surprise  : 

That  is  Tom,  the  mischief-maker, — 
Though  the  last,  by  no  means  least ; 
Yet  he  bears  the  poorest  blossoms 
Ever  gathered  for  a  Feast. 

Half  in  shame,  and  half  in  sorrow, 
He  beholds  the  rest  depart  ; 
Then  he  draws  the  poor  field-flowers 
Very  near  his  throbbing  heart ; 

From  the  trembling  lips,  a  whisper 
Steals,  and  thus  he  softly  speaks. 
Whilst  the  hot  tears  chase  each  other, 
Down  his  flushed  and  sunburnt  cheeks  r 

■'  Mother,  whilst  the  others  planted, 
Tended,  watched  o'er  their  bright  flowers. 
I,  a  playful  idler,  wasted 
All  the  long  and  sunny  hours. 

"  I'm  so  sorry  that  I've  nothing 
Else  to  offer,  Mother  dear  ; 
But  this  little  bunch  of  daisies, 
After  all  the  long,  long  year. 

"  But  I'll  promise,  whilst  I  am  kneeling 
•  Near  thee,  ere  thy  Feast's  begun,  . 
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That  I'll  try  to  grow  Up  better, 
Worthy  to  be  called  thy  son." 

To  his  lips  he  pressed  the  flow'rets, 
Surely  Mary  thought  them  sweet, 
As  he  laid  them  wet  with  tear-drops 
At  his  Virgin  Mother's  feet. 

Slowly  time  works  change  in  all  things 
And  the  long  years  come  and  go,     • 
Like  the  waves,  upon  the  sea-shore, 
In  a  ceaseless  ebb  and  flow. 

'Tis  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption, 
Sunbeams  through  the  unstained  glass 
Form  a  hallow  'round  the  bowed  head 
Of  a  young  priest  saying  Mass. 

Do  you  know  that  brown-haired,  blue-eyed, 
Lithesome  figure,  tall  and  strong  ? 
Can  you  guess  ?  the  village  children 
Shyly  call  him  "  Father  Tom." 


IrivSli  Legends. 


THE  INVITATIOX. 
Come  while  the  morning  of  thy  life  is  flowing, 

E'en  the  false  phantoms  of  the  world  shall  die, 
E'en  the  gay  spell  that  earth  is  round  thee  throwing, 

Fades  like  the  smiset  of  a  summer  sky. 
Life  has  but  shadows,  sa\'e  a  promise  given 

Which  lights  the  future  with  a  fadeless  ray. 
Oh  !  touch  the  sceptre,  win  a  hope  in  Heaven, 

Come,  turn  thy  spirit  from  the  world  away. 

Then  will  the  crosses  of  this  brief  existence 

Be  airy  nothings  in  thy  ardent  heart, ' 
And  shining  bi'ightly  in  the  seeming  distance 

Bring  views  of  Heaven  which  never  will  depart. 
Home  of  the  virtuous,  where  in  peace  reposing. 

The  spirit  dwells  in  scenes  of  cloudless  bliss. 
When  life\s  sad,  anxious  cares  are  daily  closing, 

Who  would  not  early  choose  a  life  like  this. 

During  the  two  years  that  Mary  O'Connor 
remained  at  school  as  a  Child  of  Mary,  although 
she  attended  seriously  and  earnestly  to  all  her 
studies,  and  was  the  first  at  all  her  duties  and 
in  all  her  classes,  she  was  the  gayest  of  the  gay 
in  all  her  amusements,  the  life  and  light  of  the 
convent.  Still,  the  sweet  voice  that  spoke  to 
her  from  the  tabernacle,  on  the  memorable 
day  when  she  became  a  child  of  our  Lady,  she 
could  never  forget.  "  My  child,  give  Me  your 
heart,"  still  rang  in  her  ears  and  thrilled 
through  every  fibre  of  her  frame.  In  all  her 
serious  moments,  during  her  long  and  fervent 
prayers,  especially  after  Holy  Communion,  she 
would  hear  iu  her  heart  the  same  pleading 


voice.  But  what  made  the  deepest  impression 
on  the  pure  young  heart  of  th^  favored  child 
''was  an  incident  that  happened  on  the  Feast  of 
the  Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  the  an- 
niversary of  her  consecration  as  a  Child  of 
Mary.  On  that  day  our  Blessed  Lord  intended 
to  secure  her  young  heart  for  Himself,  and  to 
remove  from  it  every  affection  that  was  not 
entirely  for  Him  or  directed  to  His  honor. 
Deep  indeed  and  lasting  were  Mary's  affections 
for  those  she  loved.  The  most  innocent  are 
the  most  ajffectionate,  because  they  are  most 
like  the  great  Model,  Jesus,  whose  Heart  was 
the  most  affectionate  and  feeling,  that  ever  beat 
in  the  human  bosom.  But  affection  is  a  feel- 
ing of  which  the  highest  sanctity  does  not  rob 
us,  but  purifies  and  ennobles.  Little  Mary,  in- 
nocent as  she  was,  still  had  some  attachments 
which  our  Lord  wished  to  change  into  deeper 
affection  for  Himself. 

There  was  a  favorite  spot  in  the  convent 
grounds  which  commanded  one  of  the  grandest 
views  in  France,  if  not  in  the  world.  It  was 
enshrined  within  a  circle  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent and  extensive  scenery  that  the  mind  could 
possibly  conceive.  Beneath,  but  at  a  short  dis- 
tance, lay  the  magnificent  city  of  Grenoble, 
with  its  sunlit  towers  and  golden  turrets;  while 
far  beyond,  like  a  fairy  scene  of  every  variety 
of  grandeur,  stretched  a  beautiful  country 
through  which  a  noble  river  rolled  its  rushing 
waters,  now  in  solemn  silence  winding  itself 
like  a  thread  of  silk  round  rugged  rocks: 
now,  as  if  awakened  by  some  sudden  out- 
burst of  joy,  bounding  over  them,  even  casting 
its  sunlit  spray  so  high  as  to  form  a  halo  of 
rainbow  colors  that  danced  and  glistened  in  the 
sun,  and  again  in  a  calm  and  noble  current 
rolling  on  to  the  distant  ocean. 

On  one  side  of  Mary's  favorite  nook  in  the 
convent  grounds  was  a  lovely  lily,  on  the 
other,  a  blushing  rose,  while  peeping  up  from 
below  in  its  lonely  loveliness  was  a  sweet  little 
violet.  A  mountain  stream  passed  just  near 
enough  to  let  its  chattering  waters  be  heard  as 
it  passed  on  to  join  the  rushing  river  below. 
Here  Mary  spent  almost  all  her  free  time,  in 
company  with  a  little  pet  lamb.  Sometimes 
tears  of  silent  sorrow  would  roll  down  her 
cheeks,  as  she  thought  of  the  almost  similar 
scenery  she  so  often  admired  from  the  garden 
of  her  own  loved  home,  on  the  side  of  Croagh 
Patrick,  in  dear,  distant  Ireland.  Whenever 
her  dear  mother  came  to  see  her  she  would 
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bring  her  to  this  favorite  spot,  and  there  they 
would  talk  of  their  persecuted  country  and  of 
the  happy  and  yet  sorrowful  years  they  had 
spent  on  Croagh  Patrick,  and  ask,  ''  Shall  we 
ever  return  ?  "  They  admired  the  magnificent 
scenery  around  them,  not  so  much  for  its  own 
sake,  as  for  the  scenes  in  Ireland  of  which  it 
reminded  them. 

It  was  not  the  soft  music  of  streamlet  or  rill ; 
Oh !  no — it  was  something  more  exquisite  still. 

"More  exquisite"  and  far  dearer  to  them  was 
Westport,  with  its  noble  river  and  beauteous 
bay,  studded  with  a  thousand  islands,  and  its 
mountain  Mass-Rock,  reddened  with  the  blood 
of  martyrs,  than  all  the  grandeurs  of  Grenoble. 
On  these  occasions  Mary  had  all  her  natural 
attractions  around  her  ;  her  mother  and  her 
little  lamb  ;  her  lily  and  her  rose, — the  beauties 
of  nature  and  the  memories  of  home. 

On  the  morning  of  the  15th  of  August,  1723, 
the  day  to  which  we  have  alluded,  Mary  was 
sitting  alone  in  her  favorite  nook  in  the  con- 
vent grounds.  The  day  was  bright  and  beauti- 
jpul,  as  happy  as  could  be  conceived.  Her  little 
lamb  was  more  than  usually  playful ;  the 
flowers  looked  lovelier  than  ever,  and  she 
had  just  received  a  letter  announcing  that  her 
mother  was  coming  that  day  to  see  her  and 
bring  her  news  from  Ireland.  There  she  sat 
for  a  full  hour  on  her  "daisy-rock,"  as  she 
loved  to  call  it,  for  the  tiny  flowers  clustered 
around  it  and  looked  up  at  her  with  their  bright 
little  eyes.  Her  lamb,  "Marguerite,"  as  she 
named  it,  nestled  in  her  lap.  She  was  very 
happy.  But  the  one  great  Lover  who  had 
loved  her  "from  Eternity  with  an  everlasting 
love  "  was  watching  near.  Suddenly  the  gentle 
little  lamb  looked  up  pitifully  into  her  face, 
struggled  in  her  arms,  and  died.  Mary  cried 
herself  to  sleep,  and  in  her  sleep  a  lovely  lit- 
tle child  appeared  to  her,  and  in  accents  more 
than  heavenly,  whispered  :  "  Mary  why  do  you 
weep  ?  I  am  the  Lamb  that  was  slain  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world." 

Mary  awoke  from  her  sleep  much  comforted. 
But  turning  to  look  at  her  lily  and  rose, 
she  found  them  withered  and  gone.  Again 
she  became  disconsolate.  But  soon  the  Holy 
Infant  reappeared  and  wiping  away  her  tears 
thus  addressed  her :  "  Weep  not.  I  am  the 
flower  of  the  field  and  the  lily  of  the  valley." 
Mary  was  again  consoled.  Looking  up  to 
view  the  magnificent  scenery  which  had  be- 
come so  dear  and  familiar,  suddenly  the  whole 


sky  became  clouded,  the  sea  roared  in  its  wildest 
fury,  the  thunder  rolled,  the  lightning  flashed 
lighting  up  the  earth  and  sea  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach ;  all  that  had  been  so  lovely 
a  moment  before  was  now  changed  into  a 
scene  of  wildest  confusion.  The  frightened 
child  rushed  into  a  hole  in  a  neighboring 
rock,  and  there,  frightened  and  exhausted,  fell 
asleep.. 


An  Emperor  that  Wished  to  be  a  Monk. 


A  beautiful  story  is  told  of  St.  Henry,  of 
Germany.  Being  desirous  to  lead  a  more  per- 
fect life  than  he  conceived  possible  amid  the 
distractions  of  a  court,  he  resolved,  like  many 
another  great  Catholic  king  and  some  Sovereign 
Pontiffs,  to  leave  his  throne  and  bury  himself 
in  a  monastery.  Repairing  secretly  to  the 
religious  house  of  St.  Vannes,  in  Verdun,  he 
begged  admission  as  a  postulant.  Abbot 
Richard  solemnly  assembled  all  his  monks  in 
chapter,  and  calling  the  royal  applicant  before 
him,  demanded,  in  a  tone  of  authority  :  "  Are 
you  ready  to  obey  even  until  death?"  "I 
am";  answered  Henry.  "And  I  hereby  re- 
ceive you,"  continued  the  abbot,  "into  the 
number  of  my  religious.  "I  will  answer  for 
the  salvation  of  your  soul  if  you  promise  to 
fulfil  all  I  enjoin  upon  you — " 

"  I  swear  obedience,"  interrupted  the  King. 

"  Then,"  rejoined  the  abbot,  "  it  is  my  will 
that  you  resume  the  government  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire  ! "     Which  was  done. 


We  hope  none  of  our  young  friends  will 
miss  reading  a  chapter  from  the  life  of  the 
celebrated  Father  Hermann,  published  this 
week  in  the  other  department  of  The  "Ave 
Makia."  It  recounts  the  conversion  of  a  lit- 
tle Jewish  boy  and  the  sufferings  he  was  called 
upon  to  endure  for  the  Faith.  His  longing  to 
be  received  into  the  Church  and  to  receive  his 
First  Communion  is  a  touching  history,  and 
will  make  every  reader  appreciate  more  fully 
the  gift  of  faith  and  the  happiness  of  approach- 
ing the  Holy  Table.  It  proves  also  that  the 
way  to  God  is  always  the  way  of  the  cross, 
and  affords  a  bright  example  of  that  Chris- 
tian fortitude  which  every  Catholic  admires  in 
the  lives  of  the  early  martyrs.  Little  George 
was  a  martyr  in  desire  if  not  in  act, 


Ai^e  Atan^d. 


Jonfraternlty  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception (or  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes). 

We  fly  to  thy  patronage,  0  Holy  Mother  of  God!" 


[EPORT     FOR 


THE    Week    Ending 
February  22d. 


Wednesday, 


K 


The  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
■aternity  are  earnestly  requested  in  favor  of  the 

llowing  petitions  :  Conversion  to-the  Faith  for 
:9  persons  and  7  families, — return  to  the  Faith  for 
17  persons, — change  of  life  for  2  persons, — spirit- 

1  and  temporal  favors  for  8  persons, — recovery 

health  for  27  persons  ;  of  sight  for  2  persons, 
and  of  hearing  for  2  persons  ,— employment  for  10 
persons, — special  graces  for  5  persons, — the  virtue 
of  temperance  for  3  persons, — peace  and  concord  in 
4  families, — temporal  necessities  for  3  families, — 
success  in  business  for  7  persons,  of  various 
undertakings  for  5  persons,  and  of  3  novenasu, — 
religious  vocations  for  8  persons, — favorable  sale 
of  property  for  2  persons, — means  to  pay  debts 
for  2  persons,— grace  of  a  happy  death  for  3  per- 
sons. Also  47  particular  intention's,  and  a  num- 
ber of  thanksgivings  for  favors  received. 

FAVORS    obtained. 

The  favors  we  publish  this  week,  though  not  as 
striking  as  some  already  noticed,  show,  however, 
the  continual  protection  of  our  Blessed  Mother  to 
those  who  invoke  her,  and  must  therefore  excite 
our  faith  and  confidence.  A  grateful  mother  writes : 
"  My  only  boy  was  taken  suddenly  ill  with  the 
croup  ;  I  had  no  medicine  in  the  house,  and  there 
was  no  possibility  of  getting  any  for  some  time,  liv- 
ing nine  miles  from  town  ;  but  1  applied  some  of  the 
cotton  which  had  wrapped  the  vial  of  the  water  of 
Lourdes,  and  he  got  better  immediately.  Please, 
return  thanks  to  Our  Blessed  Lady."  ....  An- 
other lady  sends  us  the  following  lines  :  "  Please, 
to  ofier  thanks  for  the  recovery  of  a  young  lady. 
When  she  was  apparently  at  the  point  of  death, 
my  daughter  wrote  requesting  the  prayers  of  the 
Confraternity,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  her  a 
little  of  the  water  of  Lourdes.  She  immediately 
began  to  recover.  ...  A  lady  who  seemed  to  have 
lost  the  use  of  her  limbs,  and  could  not  stand  up 
for  many  weeks,  walked  alone  for  the  first  time, 
on  the  last  day  of  a  nooena  in  honor  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  She  sincerely  thanks  our  dear  Lady  of 
Lourdes,  and  hopes  that  her  recovery  will  be 
steady  and  permanent."  ...  .  "  We  return 
thanks  to  the  Immaculate  Mother  of  God  for  the 
preservation  of  my  father  s  life,  in  a  severe  fall." 
....  A  good  mother  writes  :  "  My  son  has  been 
cured  of  severe  headache  of  many  years  standing. 
We  had  tried  many  remedies,  but  to  no  purpose. 
At  last  I  made  a  novena  and  applied  the  blessed 
water  of  Lourdes,  and,  thanks  to  God  !  he  was 
cured."  ....  "Return  thanks  to  our  Blessed 
Lady,  the  water  of  Lourdes  you  sent  me  stopped 
the  vomiting  spells  a  good  woman  had  for  three 
months.  ...  A  babe  who  had  a  bad  cough 
was  cured  by  swallowing  'a  few  drops  of  Lourdes 
water.  .  .  .  Mrs.  X.  returns  you  sincere  thanks 
for  sending  her  the  water  for  her  daughter.  There 
was  a  change  at  once  in  this  great  invalid,  after  her 


name  was  enrolled  in  the  Confraternity.  The 
mother  went  to  confession  and  Holy  Communion 
'for  her  intention,  and  used  the  water  according  to 
direction,  and  now,  thank  God,  she  is  entirely 
cured.    I  witnessed  all  myself.". 

From  these  few  facts  we  learn  that  our  Blessed 
Mother  is  ever  willing  to  relieve  our  distresses. 
Oh,  what  a  motive  of  encouragement !  Let  us, 
then  fiy  to  her  in  all  all  our  troubles  and  afflictions. 
But,  let  us  call  on  her  particularly  in  our  spirit- 
ual wants  :  for  as  our  soul  is  more  precious  than 
our  body,  the  eternal  salvation  of  that  soul  is  dearer 
to  her  than  the  temporary  relief  of  the  body  She 
will  then  assist  and  comfort  us  in  our  temptations, 
and  willingly  listen  to  our  supplications  for  the 
conversion  of  our  relatives  and  friends. 

OBITUARY. 

We  recommend  the  following  deceased  persons 
to  the  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Confrater- 
nity :  James  Gannon,  and  Mrs.  J.  McCluskey, 
both  of  San.  Francisco,  CaL,  who  lately  rested  in 
peace.  Mark  Bodine,  Austin,  Minn.,  who  went  to 
his  reward  Jan.  13th.  Mrs.  S.  Layton,  Perry ville. 
Mo.,  who  slept  in  the  Lord  some  weeks  ago.  Mr. 
John  Glennon,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,who  died  Dec.  21st. 
Mrs.  Sarah  Glennon,  Ireland;  Mrs.  Margaret 
MoRAN,  Mr.  John  Macklin,  Mrs.  Margaret 
Barry,  Mr.  Thos.  Barry,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Mul- 
ROONEY.  Matthew  Dillon,  Phila.,  Pa.,  who  de- 
parted this  life  Dec.  8th.  Jermiah  Spallon,  New 
York,  who  went  to  his  reward  Feb.  the  22nd. 
Mrs.  Mary  Warnement,  Berwick,  Ohio,  who  died 
lately.  Mrs.  Sarah  Mangan,  Omaha,  'Neb.,  who 
terminated  a  very  edifying  life  on  Nov.  10th. 
Paul  Broder,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  formerly  Pro- 
fessor at  Notre  Dame  University,  who  went  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labors  last  December.  Mr. 
David  D.  Moffat,  a  convert  to  our  holy  faith,  who 
after  a  brief  illness  died  a  happy  death  at  Notre 
Dame,  Ind.,  on  the  30th  of  January.  B.  R.  Mc- 
Leary,  who  was  killed  by  the  cars  on  the  2d  of 
Feb.  last.  Sister  St.  Ursula,  Ursuline  Convent, 
Laredo,  Texas,  who  went  to  her  Spouse  last 
June.  Sister  Mary  Felix  McGowan,  Frede- 
rick, Md.,  who  went  to  receive  the  reward  of  her 
labors,  Feb.  10th,  Miss  Mary  Shelly,  of  Chicago, 
111.,  who  after  a  long  illness,  borne  in  a  very  edi- 
fying manner,  departed  this  life  for  a  better  world 
on  the  7th  of  February.  Mr.  John  Farrell,  who 
was  killed  by  the  cars,  at  Kokomo  January  13th. 
Mrs.  Emily  McFarland,  New  York  city,  who 
rested  in  peace,  last  October,  27th.  Ann  KEiLLy, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  who  slept  in  the  Lord  Nov. 
19th.  Catharine  Morris,  Derry  Co.,  Ireland,  who 
departed  from  this  life,  Nov.  26th,  Peter  Ken- 
nedy, Caledonia,  Minn.,  who  terminated  antedify- 
ing  life  last  October.  Nora  Donovan,  Benning- 
ton, Vt.,  who  was  translated  to  a  better  life,  Feb. 
20th.  Mrs.  W.  J.  Tobin,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  who 
rested  in  the  Lord,  January  12th.  Miss  Bridget 
McCARTiiy,  Willimantic,  Conn.,  who  died  lately. 
Miss  Blanche  Hogan,  St.  Augustine,  III,  who  re- 
ceived the  eternal  crown  of  glory,  January  4th. 
Mr.  Wm.  Melaven,  Harper's  Ferry,  Iowa,  who  died 
last  June.  Mrs.  Agnes  Wood,  Davenport,  Iowa, 
who  departed  this  life  a  year  ago. 

May  their  souls,  and  all  the  souls  of  the  faithful 
departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God  rest  in  peace. 
Rev.  a.  Granger,  C.fS.^C, 

Director  of  the  Confraternity. 
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John  Van  &  Co., 

MANUFACTCKERS   OF 


Van's   Patent  Wrought-Iron   Portable 

RAWFX 


For  i'ablic  autl  rnvaie  institutions,  Hotels, 
and  Private  Families. 

Carving  Tables,  Broilers,  Bake  Ovens,  Stock- 
Kettles,  Laundry  Stoves.  Coflee  and  Tea  Urns, 
and  all  kinds  of  Implements  for  Culinary  pur- 


No.  10  East  Fourth  St, 
CINCINNATI, 


O. 


The  Ranjre,  Coffee  and  Tea  Urns,  Bake  Ovens  and  other 
Kitchen  Implemtnis  used  in  the  Kiichen  of  the  University 
of  Notre  Dame  are  furnished  by  this  house. 
decl7-5m2w 


ST.   MARY'S  ACADEMY. 


CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC, 

SCHOOL  OF  ABTS~A£TD  DESION, 

NOTRE  DAME  P.  O.,  INDIANA, 

(Near  South  Bend,) 

Conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross. 

In  the  Academy  the  Course  is  thorough  in  the  Prepa- 
ratoiy,  Academic  and  Classical  Departments. 

No  extra  charge  for  German  or  French,  as  these  lan- 
guages enter  into  the  regular  Academic  Course. 

The  Consekvatory  of  Music, 
on  the  plan  of  the  best  Musical  Conservatories  of  Europe, 
is  under  the  charge  of  a  complete  corps  of  teachers 
eleven  in  number.  It  comprises  a  large  music  hall  and 
twenty-eight  separate  rooms  for  harps,  pianos  and  or- 
gans. A  through  course  for  graduation  in  theory  and 
practice,  Esthetics  and  Composition. 

The  school  of  Art  and  Design  is  modeled  on  the 
great  Art  Schools  of  Europe,  drawing  and  painting 
from  life  and  the  antique,  rupils  in  the  Departments 
of  Painting  and  Music  may  pursue  a  special  course. 

Simplicity  of  dress  enforced  by  the  rules  of  the  Insti- 
tution. Full  particulars  of  the  three  Departments 
given  in  Catalogue,  for  which  address 

MOTHER  SUPERIOR, 
St.  Mary's  Academy, 
Notre  Dame  P.O.,  Ind. 


Read  What  MilUons  Proclaim! 


The  Genuine  Singer  Sewing  Machines 

ARE  only  Made  by  the  Singer 

Manufacturing  Company. 


Notre  Dame  P.  0., 

Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  1882. 
They  are,  beyond  all  controversy,  the  best  in  the 
world.  Having  tried  many  other  makes  in  our  re- 
spective Institutions,  we  find,  by  continual  usage,  the 
genuine  Singer  to  be  far  superior  to  any  other,  and 
recommend  it  to  all  as  the  most  valuable  of  Sewing 
Machines.  E.  F.  Grether,  No.  135  Michigan  Street, 
South  Bend,  Indiana,  is  agent  for  this  locality.  Call 
on  or  address  him. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NOTRE  DAME, 
and  ST.  MARY'S  ACADEMY. 


The  "  OLD  KELIABLE  "  SINGER 
is 
The  Strongest, 

The    Simplest, 

The  Most  Durable 

SEWING  MACHINE 

EVER  YET  CONSTRUCTED. 


Our  Sales  last  year  were  at  the  rate  of  over 
1,800   SEWING  MACHINES  A  DAY 
for  every  business-day  in  the  year. 


THE  SINGER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 
Principal  Office — 34  Union  Square,  N.  Y. 
South  Bend  Branch — 135    Michigan   Street. 

2,000  Offices  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada ;  and  3,000  in 
the  Old  World  and  South  America. 

Offices  in  every  civilized  Country  upon  earth, 
febll-ly 
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DR.     MelNTOSH'S 

Solar  Microscope  and  Ste.eopticon  Combination 

-,o         ,-■*  FOR   THE   USE    OF 

fill  COLLEGES,  SCHOOLS,  PHYSICIANS  and  SCIENTISTS. 


This  Combination  includes  three  distinct  instruments,  a 
Solar  Microscope,  Solar  Stereopticon  and  Monoc- 
ular Microscope. 

Each  of  these  can  be  used  alone  or  in  combination. 

By  the  aid  of  this  combination,  Astronomy,  Geography,  Geometry, 
Botany,  Zo5log-y,  Pliilosophy,  Physiology,  Pathology,  Histology,  etc., 
can  be  finely  illustrat  d  to  a  large  class  or  audience. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  Free  on  application. 

Mcintosh  oalvaxic  &  faradic  battery  co., 

102  &  194  Jackson  St.,  Chicago,  HI. 
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ATTENTION, 

SHIPPERS  and  FARMERS! 


H.  HAINER&  CO., 

GEERAL  PRODUCE  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 


«0    IV,    >Vatei«   !SI.. 


►li.la. 


Butter, 

Eiis, 

Cheese, 

'Apples, 

Beans, 

Potatoes, 

Vegetables, 

Chiekaiis, 

Siv.  .  . 

Turkeys, 

Ducks, 

Geese, 

Game, 

Wool, 

Dried  Fruits, 

Green  Fruits, 

Peanuts, 

Flour, 

Corn, 

Barlerj, 

Wheat, 

Beeswax, 

Honey, 

Lambs, 

Veal, 

Vine(Sar, 

Cider, 

Maple  Sugar, 

Furs  S'  Skins 

Hops, 

Boots, 

Feathers. 

^    @I^INL>    FOR    E»KICE    LIST. 
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A  New  Book,  by  Kathleen  O'Meara,  Author 
of  "Life  of  Frederic  Ozanam/'  "Bells  of. the 
Sanctuary,"  "  Iza's  Story,"  etc. 

HENRI  PERREYVE 

AND 

His  Counsels  to  the  Sick. 


London:  C.  Keegan  Paul  &  Co.,  Publishers.    1881 
Price  (post  free),       -       -       -       -       $1  00 


Copies  of  this  book  may  be  had  by  applying 
to  the 

OFFICE  OF  THE  "  AVE  MARIA," 
Notre  Dame,  Indiana. 
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Ave  Maria, 


Kimball  Organs. 

It  has  become  necessary  for  us  to 
greatly  enlarge  our  manufacturing 
facilities,  and  it  is  probable  that 
(luring  the  coming  year  our  factory 
will  turn  out  over  one-twelfth  of  the 
entire  production  of 

Parlor  and  Cabinet  Organs 

on  the  American  Continent,  which 
demonstrates  beyond  a  doubt  the  su- 
periority of  the  Instruments  manu- 
factured by  us. 

We  are  sole  agents  for  the  W.  W. 

Kimball  Pianos,  Hallet  &  Da- 
vis and  W.  P.  Emerson  Pianos. 

Address, 


Or, 


W.  W.  KIMBALL, 

Chicago,    111. 


S.  D.  ROBERSON, 

Oeiieral  Agent, 

^OXJTII     ISEMT),    I IV  I), 
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Crowned  With  Stars, 

An  Exquisite  Volume  of  Poems  In  Honor  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin Mary,  Queen  of  Heaven, 

BY 

Eleanor  C.  Donnelly. 

Published  to  Aid  in  Placing  on  the  Dome  of  the  New 
University  of  Notre  Dame,  Indiana,  a  Colossal 
Statue  of  the  Blessed  Vlrgn  Mary, 
Crowni'd  with  Twelve  Stars. 

Price,  -  -  gilt,   $1.25;  plain,  fl.OO 

STUDENTS'  OFFICE, 

NoTRB  Dame,  Indiana 


The  Lemonnier  Library, 

Established  at  Notre  Dame  in  1872  for  the  nse 
of  the  Students  of  the  Uniyersity. 


Donations  of  books,  pamphUts,  periodicals,  etc., 
for  the  re-pstahlishin^  of  this  Library,  which  was 
destroyed  by  the  hte  fire,  are  respec"fnilv  solicited 
and  will  be  gratefully  leceived  and  acknowledeed 
by  ibe  Librarian.    Please  address 

Notre  Damk,  Indiana. 


PRELUDES : 

AN  ELEGANT  VOLUME  OF  POEMS, 

By  Maurice  F.  Egan, 

Published  to  Aid  in  the   Rebuilding   of 
Notre  Dame  University. 

Price  (postpaid),       -       -       -       -       SI   00 

A-DDRFS^ 

^  PETER  F.  CUNNINGHAM  &  SON 

817  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mixed  Marriages. 

Their  Origin  and  Results. 
By  Rev.  A.  A.  LAMBING, 

Author  of  "  The  Orphan's  Friend,"  "  The  Sunday- 
School  Teacher's  Manual,"  etc.,  etc. 


Siiigle  Copy,        -         -         -         -         -         15 
Eight  Copies,  -         -         -        -      $1  00 

OFFICE  OF  THE  "AVE  MARIA," 
Notre  Dame,  Indiana. 


THE 


^^  ^oxxvu'^l  tXcvoUA  to  nxt  ^0tijor  of  ttxjc  %XtBsc&  W^lxQiu. 


HENCEFORTH   ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL  ME  BLESSED.— St.  Luke,  1,  48. 


Vol.  XVIII. 


NOTRE   DAME,  INDIANA,   MARCH   18,   1882. 
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The  Sicilian  Vespers. 


BY   JOHN    G.    WHITTIER. 

[This  beautiful  poem,  which  is  now  going 
the  rounds  of  the  press,  was  written  by  the 
author  many  years  ago.  We  noticed  it  when 
it  first  appeared,  but  had  reason  to  think  that 
Mr.  Whittier  did  not  write  it,  particularly  as 
it  does  not  appear  in  his  published  works. 
He  has  been  kind  enough,  however,  to  settle 
the  doubt,  and  to  correct  a  proof  of  the  poem, 
which  we  enclosed  with  a  note  of  inquiry. 
Mr.  Whittier  says  :  ''  The  poem  is  mine :  it 
was  written,  I  think,  as  a  school  exercise  or 
composition.  I  cannot  tell  whether  it  is  as 
I  wrote  it.  Such  as  it  is,  you  are  at  liberty 
to  publish  it."  ] 

SILENCE  o'er  sea  and  earth 
With  the  veil  of  evening  fell, 
Till  the  convent  tower  sent  deeply  forth 

The  chime  of  its  Vesper-bell. 
One  moment,  and  that  solemn  sound 

Fell  heavily  on  the  ear  ; 
But  a  sterner  echo  passed  around, 
And  the  boldest  shook  to  hear. 

The  startled  monks  thronged  up 

In  the  torchlight  cold  and  dim  ; 
And  the  priest  let  fall  his  incense  cup, 

And  the  virgin  hushed  her  hymn  ; 
For  a  boding  clash,  and  a  clanging  tramp, 

And  a  summoning  voice  were  heard  ; 
And  fretted  wall,  and  tombstone  damp, 

To  the  fearful  echo  stirred. 

The  peasant  heard  the  sound, 
As  he  sat  beside  his  hearth  ; 


And  the  song  and  the  dance  were  hushed  around, 

With  the  fireside  tale  of  mirth. 
The  chieftain  shook  in  his  bannered  hall, 

As  the  sound  of  war  drew  nigh  ; 
And  the  warder  shrank  from  the  castle  wall, 

As  the  gleam  of  spears  went  by. 

Woe,  woe,  to  the  stranger  then. 

At  the  feast  and  flow  of  wine. 
In  the  red  array  of  mailed  men, 

Or  bowed  at  the  holy  shrine  ! 
For  the  wakened  pride  of  an  injured  land 

Had  burst  its  iron  thrall  ; 
From  the  plumed  chief  to  the  pilgrim  band,    • 

Woe,  woe,  to  the  sons  of  Gaul !       ^ 

Proud  beings  fell  that  hour, 

With  the  young  and  passing  fair  ; 
And  the  flames  went  up  from  dome  and  towei , 

The  avenger's  arm  was  there  ! 
The  stranger  priest  at  the  altar  stood, 

And  clasped  his  beads  in  prayer. 
But  the  holy  shrine  grew  dim  with  blood, 

The  avenger  found  him  there  ! 

Woe,  woe,  to  the  sons  of  Gaul, 

To  the  serf  and  the  mailed  lord  ! 
They  were  gathered  darkly,  one  and  all, 

To  the  harvest  of  the  sword  ; 
And  the  morning  sun,  with  a  quiet  smile, 

-Shone  out  o'er  hill  and  glen, 
On  ruined  temple  and  mouldering  pile, 

And  the  ghastly  forms  of  men. 

Ay,  the  sunshine  sweetly  smiled. 

As  its  early  glance  came  forth  ; 
It  had  no  sympathy  with  the  wild 

And  tei-rible  things  of  earth  ; 
And  the  man  of  blood  that  day  might  read. 

In  a  language  freely  given, 
-How  ill  his  dark  and  midnight  deed 

Became  the  light  of  heaven, 
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(CONCLUSTON.) 

IV. 
^.IRDINAL  WISEMAN,  who  took  such 
S^  an  important  part  in  the  restoration  of 
'^  "^  Catholicity  in  Great  Britain,  having  met 
Father  Hermann  at  Rome,  conceived  the  de- 
sire of  securing  his  services  for  England.  He 
accordingly  left  Paris  on  Aiagust  5th,  1862. 
He  took  up  a  collection  amongst  friends  in 
Paris,  and  vrith  160  francs,  about  $32,  started 
to  found  a  new  establishment  in  London.  It 
can  easily  be  imagined  what  difficulties  of  all 
kinds  he  had  to  encounter  from  the  very  out- 
set, not  the  least  of  which  was  the  bigotry  of 
the  people  ;  but  his  confidence  in  his  heavenly 
protectors  never  for  a  moment  deserted  him. 
It  is  not  our  intention,  however,  to  write  a 
history  of  this  new  establishment  of  the 
Carmelite  Order  in  England,  but  merely  to 
narrate  one  edifying  incident  which  took  place 
there,  with  which  Father  Hermann  was  con- 
nected.    We  employ  his  own  words  : 

'^  In  the  month  of  February  I  was  called  to 
Newgate  prison.  Eight  Catholic  sailors,  one 
of  them  a  native  of  Spain,  the  others  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  were  then  confined  there 
under  the  charge  of  piracy  and  murder.  It 
was  by  the  special  kindness  of  the  (Protestant) 
Governor  of  Newgate  that  wi^  were  allowed  to 
spend  several  hours  each  day  with  the  prison- 
ers. Fortunately,  the  master  of  novices  of  our 
Carmel  was  a  Spaniard,  as  these  poor  men  knew 
no  other  European  language.  For  nearly  a 
month  he  had  the  opportunity  of  devoting  his 
zeal  to  those  unfortunate  men.  Six  of  the 
prisoners  were  condemned  to  be  hanged  at  the 
Old  Baily,  together  with  a  seventh,  who  was  a 
Greek  schismatic. 

"  Let  us  proclaim  it,  to  the  glory  of  our  holy 
religion.  During  the  fifteen  days  that  elapsed 
between  the  sentence  and  the  execution,  faith 
changed  these  wolves  into  lambs  ;  yes,  lambs, 
who  resigned  themselves  without  a  murmur  to 
offer  to  God  the  sacrifice  of  their  life.  And 
one  proof  of  their  conversion  was  the  earnest- 
ness with  which  those  amongst  them  that 
confessed  their  guilt  raised  their  voices  against 
the  sentence  of  two  of  their  companions,  whose 
innocence  they  proclaimed.  And  they  suc- 
ceeded, with  our  aid,  in  securing  their  pardon  ; 


so  that  only  five,  four  of  whom  were  Catholics, 
were  to  ascend  the  scaffold  on  February  22d. 
Oh,  if  you  could  have  seen  them  as  they  re- 
ceived Holy  Communion  in  their  cells  some 
days  before,  you  would  have  been  deeply 
touched  in  witnessing  the  actual  joy  with 
which  they  were  filled.  And  when  we  think 
that  such  a  thing  would  have  been  an  impos- 
sibility in  England  thirty-five  years  ago ! 
Then  it  was  impossible  for  Catholic  prisoners 
to  receive  the  Sacraments  of  their  Church.  .  . 

"  On  the  day  of  the  execution,  before  dawn, 
three  priests,  furnished  with  a  passport,  made 
their  way  through  the  immense  crowd  that 
had  assembled  in  the  streets  during  the  night 
to  witness  the  most  frightful  of  spectacles.  .  . 
The  number  of  those  drawn  together  by  curi- 
osity was  estimated  at  30,000. 

"  My  friends — since  I  am  speaking  to  Chris- 
tians animated  with  a  lively  faith — tell  me 
what  must  have  been  the  feeling  of  the  priest 
as,  through  this  crowd,  he  carried  the  God  of 
the  Eucharist  concealed  beneath  his  garments, 
Jesus  Christ,  who  vouchsafed  to  take  posses- 
sion of  those  condemned  men  before  their  ex- 
ecution ? 

"  It  is  likely  that  the  jailers  knew  nothing 
about  the  mysterious  Treasure  that  entered 
the  prison  with  us,  for  in  England  the  Holy 
Viaticum  is  not  borne  openly  ;  but  if  the 
officers  did  not  keeel  down  as  we  passed,  I  can 
testify  that  they  received  us  with  the  most  re- 
ligious respect,  and  for  two  hours  they  left  us, 
in  a  sense,  masters  of  the  dread  enclosure. 

"  We  found  the  poor  condemned  men  kneel- 
ing before  their  crucifix.  They  had  spent  the 
night  in  prayer.  After  receiving  the  Holy 
Viaticum,  the  terrors  of  death,  the  agony  of 
the  shameful  execution  that  awaited  them, 
disappeared  before  the  splendors  of  the  divine 
life  that  Jesus  had  bestowed  on  them  in  the 
Eucharist.  Never,  during  the  thirteen  years  of 
my  priesthood,  had  I  a  more  striking  or  more 
touching  instance  of  the  power  of  the  Eucha- 
rist and  the  priesthood.  During  those  two  hours 
of  agonized  watching,  their  souls  soared  aloft 
into  those  regions  where  there  are  neither  sor- 
row nor  tears,  and  whilst  the  shouts  and  impre- 
cations of  the  multitude,  impatient  for  the 
cruel  spectacle  of  their  execution,  were  heard 
even  through  the  prison  walls,  and  shocked 
my  ears,  the  condemned  men  spoke  to  us  only 
of  the  peace  they  felt,  of  the  happiness  of  be- 
ing pardoned  by  God,  of  the  shortness  of  their 
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expiation  compared  to  the  enormity  of  their 
guilt,  and  of  their  humble  hopes  of  soon  be- 
holding God !  .  .  . 

"  I  took  care  then  to  exhort  them  to  put  their 
trust  in  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  reminding 
them  of  what  a  tender  love  she  showed  in  their 
regard  by  clothing  them  with  the  Scapular, 
^nd  promising  that  all  who  died  invested  with 
"this  garment  would  be  preserved  from  the 
flames  of  hell. 

"  But  when  they  have  to  make  the  dreadful 
toilet  of  death  will  they  not  be  stripped  of 
this  pledge  of  salvation  ?  'Oh,  Father  ! '  said 
ne  of  them  to  me,  '  obtain  for  us  permission 
0  retain  our  crucifix,  our  rosary,  and  the  holy 
^scapular ! ' 

*'  Just  then,  the  High  Sheriff  sent  for  me. 
He  inquired  as  to  the  dispositions  of  the  pris- 
oners :  whether  they  were  very  much  excited, 
very  violent  ?  And  when  I  told  him  that  I  had 
aiever  seen  men  at  the  hour  of  death  more  re- 
signed to  the  sacrifice  of  their  life,  he  asked 
kindly  :  '  Is  there  any  favor  that  I  can  do  for 
them  ? ' 

•^' '  There  are  three  favors  that  they  desire,'  I 
answered  ;  '  the  first  is,  that  they  be  permitted 
to  retain  the  emblems  of  their  Faith.' 

" '  I  grant  it  most  readily.' 

^' '  They  wish,  likewise,  to  have  the  priests 
accompany  them  to  the  place  of  execution.' 
On  the  preceding  evening,  he  had  notified  me 
that  our  ministry  was  to  terminate  before  the 
condemned  men  ascended  the  scaftbld.  Judge 
of  my  satisfaction  then,  when  the  Sheriff  an- 
swered :  '  Tell  them  that  you  will  accompany 
them.' 

" '  Finally,  they  wish  to  take  leave  of  each 
other.'  .  .  .  This  consolation  was  also  granted 
them.  I  shall  never  forget  the  scene,  one 
that  drew  tears,  not  only  from  those  who 
were  about  to  die,  not  only  from  us,  who  had 
become  their  Fathers  in  Christ,  but  also  from 
the  jailers  and  from  the  Governor  of  the 
prison,  who  was  present  at  the  interview.  .  .  . 
What  a  change  had  come  over  the  men  con- 
victed of  the  most  atrocious  crimes  !  They 
cast  themselves  on  their  knees  before  each 
other,  each  asking  pardon  of  the  rest ;  they 
threw  themselves  into  each  other's  arms,  sob- 
bing as  men  only  sob,  and  pointed  towards 
heaven,  saying  :  '  We  shall  meet  soon,  my 
brother  !  we  shall  meet  soon  ! ' 

"  It  was  time  to  part.  The  Croverner  charged 
one  to  ask  them  if  they  were  content.     '  One 


more  favor,'  they  answered  ;  '  we  would  wish 
to  embrace  our  companions  whp  are  pardoned.' 
The  time  was  growing  short.  No  matter ! 
The  Governor  was  greatly  moved.  'Go  and 
get  them  yourself,'  he  said  to  me.  To  their 
surprise,  the  guardians  of  the  prison  had  to 
open  for  me  the  doors  of  the  other  prisoners. 
When  I  brought  them  in  presence  of  those 
that  were  about  to  die,  something  mysterious 
passed  between  them.  '  God  knows !  God 
knows  all  things  ! '  exclaimed  one  of  them, 
and  the  farewells  were  even  more  touching 
than  the  first. 

"  But  now  the  bell  tolls  ;  on  their  knees  the 
condemned  receive  a  last  Absolution.  The 
youngest,  Francisco,  hardly  twenty  years  of 
age,  had  already  ascended  the  fatal  steps,  when 
he  cried  out  to  me :  Padre,  Padre,  no  me  deje  V. ! 
'  Father,  do  not  abandon  me  ! '  Without  los- 
ing a  moment,  I  stepped  in  front  of  the  other 
condemned  men,  before  thousands  of  specta- 
tors, many  of  whom,  even  including  ladies  of 
the  aristocracy,  had  paid  large  sums  for  a 
position  at  the  windows.  .  .  . 

"Like  the  roaring  of  the  ocean,  the  dull 
murmur  of  the  crowd  reached  my  ears.  I  ex- 
pected that  at  the  sight  of  a  priest,  whose 
stole  and  tonsure  revealed  his  dignity,  there 
would  be  a  torrent  of  imprecations  and  threats, 
in  this  quarter  of  the  citj'^  where  hatred  of 
Catholics  had   a  hundred    times  driven  the 

populace  to  the  wildest  excesses Two 

priests  were  beside  me  on  the  scaffold ;  the 
criminals,  in  front  of  us,  were  placed  beneath 
the  five  ropes  which  had  been  set  up  in  a  line. 
Their  rosary,  cross  and  scapular  could  be  seen, 
hanging  from  their  necks.  But  not  a  word 
of  hostility  was  heard  from  the  crowd.  Hardly 
were  we  seen,  when  a  cry  was  raised,  'Hats 
off ! '  and  30,000  heads  were  uncovered.  We 
exhorted  the  condemned  to  make  acts  of 
faith,  hope,  charity,  and  contrition ;  we  pre- 
sented them  our  crucifix  to  kiss,  and  made 
them  invoke  aloud  the  names  of  Jesus  and 
Mary. 

"  Lopez,  the  Spaniard,  by  an  extraordinary 
effort  suddenly  breaks  the  bands  that  fasten 
his  arms.  For  what  purpose  ?  To  make  on 
himself  the  Sign  of  Redemption.  In  an  in- 
stant he  had  removed  the  cap,  with  which  the 
executioners  had  covered  his  face  ;  he  marks 
his  forehead,  his  lips,  and  his  heart;  then 
with  an  eloquent  gesture,  striking  his  breast 
three  times,  he  turns  to  the  crowd  and  ad- 
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dresses  them  the  only  English  word  that  he 
had  learned  :  '  Pardon,  pardon,  pardon  ! '  A 
unanimous  shout  of  sympathetic  admiration 
broke  from  the  crowd,  who  clapped  their 
hands  ;  and  at  the  same  instant,  the  floor  in 
front  of  us  opens,  and  disappears  .  .  .  the  men 
remain  hanging.  They  had  not  time  to  suffer  ; 
consciousness  was  at  once  destroyed  by  stran- 
gulation. 

"At  the  same  moment,  the  High  Sheriff, 
standing  on  the  ladder,  touched  us  with  his 
rod :  it  was  time  to  descend.  The  Spanish 
Father  was  obliged  to  tear  his  crucifix  away 
from  the  lips  of  his  penitent,  who  still  clung 
to  it  in  death.  On  reaching  the  foot  of  the 
ladder,  good  Father  Joseph  was  completely 
overcome,  his  head  sunk  between  his  hands, 
and  amid  deep  sobs,  he  said  to  me  :  '  Ah,  they 
are  my  children,  whom  they  have  torn  from 
me !'  He  had,  indeed,  begotten  them  in 
Christ. 

"  The  magistrates  then  came  to  invite  us  to 
rest  in  the  apartments  of  the  Governor.  There 
they  questioned  us  most  kindly  in  regard  to 
the  last  sentiments  of  those  poor  young  men  ; 
and  whilst  expressing  their  regard  for  us,  they 
gave  orders  that  two  chiefs  of  the  constables 
should  accompany  us  home.  But  this  escort 
was  an  unnecessary  precaution ;  for  every- 
where, in  our  passage  through  the  crowd,  we 
were  met  with  marks  of  respect. 

"  The  Times,  in  giving  an  account  of  this 
five-fold  execution,  remarks,  that  in  the  after- 
noon, when  the  bodies  were  visited,  everyone 
was  surprised  to  notice  that,  contrary  to  what 
usually  takes  place,  the  features  had  under- 
gone no  change.  Four  of  the  faces  wore  a 
calm  aspect  as  if  in  a  gentle  sleep ;  whereas 
the  countenance  of  the  fifth  had  become  un- 
recognizable by  the  fearful  contortions  of  the 
execution.  The  same  journal  gives  the  name 
of  the  latter  :  he  was  the  only  one  that  did 
not  profess  the  Catholic  Faith.  As  to  the 
others,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  Holy  Eucharist 
had  in  some  sort  embalmed  them  ;  the  Blessed 
Sacrament,  whilst  preserving  their  souls  unto 
everlasting  life,  preserved  their  countenances, 
the  mirror  of  their  souls,  from  destruction." 


Scandal,  when  it  has  truth  in  it,  is  like  a 
grease  spot  on  new  cloth,  but  when  there  is  no 
truth  in  it,  it  is  like  a  splash  of  mud  which 
will  come  off  easily  when  dry. 


Sonnets 

On    the    Stations    of   the  Way   of   the: 
Cross. 


BY   EDMUND   OP   THE    HEART   OP     MARY,    PA88I0NIST.. 


X. 


rpHE  wretches  strip  Him.   Ruthlessly,  rude  hands- 

M^     tear 
His  garments,  stubborn  with  the  gory-glue, 
From    off  the    scourge-plough'd    flesh — which 
bleeds  anew, 

And  quivers  rawly  to  the  lambent  air. 

0  "  my  Beloved,  white  and  ruddy  "  *— fair 
Beyond  all  fairness— how  Thy  lovers  rue 
To  see  that  virginal  Body  meet  the  view 

Of  brutal  hate,  the  scorn  of  vulgar  stare  1 

But  Thou  wilt  have  it— to  avenge  the  blush 
Of  outraged  modesty  for  deeds  of  shame 
Since  Eve's  sin  bred  the  sacrilege  of  vice  : 
Nor  lettest  Thy  astonish'd  angels  rush 
To  guard  and  screen  Thee  with  their  swords  o  f 
flame — 
For  this  would  bar  the  second  Paradise. 


Insatiate  mockers  I    With  the  wonted  wine, 

And   kindly    numbing    myrrh,  f  they    mingle 
gall.: 

And  I,  my  King  !    The  offered  cup  I  call 
Love  and  devotion  in  return  for  Thine — 
How  bitter  must  it  taste  when  I  repine 

At  some  fresh  cross,  which  harder  seems  than 
all; 

Or  self  dares  count  Thy  least  of  wishes  small,. 
And  Thou  so  thoughtful  for  the  least  of  mine  1 

Then,  here  and  now,  Lord,  as  I  pray  Thee  strip 
My  foolish  soul  of  each  new- woven  pride, 
And  cut  each  tie  which  binds  me  not  to  Thee  ;: 
Mix  Thou  this  draught  and  press  it  to  my  lip  : — 
The  wine.  Thy  love  ;   the  gall,  all  joys  beside — 
Or  woes,  so  Thou  hast  tasted  them  for  me. 


*  Cant.,  V,  10.  t  St.  Mark,  xv,  23. 

X  St.  Matthew,  xxvii,  34.  It  Avas  customary  to  give 
criminals  before  execution  a  drink  of  wine  and  myrrh  : 
the  wine  being  intended  to  stimulate  their  nerves,  and 
the  myrrh  to  diminish  the  sense  of  pain.  Reading  St. 
Matthew's  account,  we  should  infer  that  the  gall  was  a 
cruel  substitute  for  the  myiTh  :  but  St.  Mark  expressly 
mentions  myrrh  ;  so  that  the  moekerj^  lay  in  mingling 
gall  with  the  benignant  draught.  Moreover,  it  is  sig- 
nificant that  St.  Mark  does  not  say  that  our  Saviour 
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His  butchers  stretch  Him  on  the  altar- wood — 
This  meek,  mute  Lamb  of  God.     And  He  obeys 
As  sweetly  now  as  erst  in  infant  days, 
When  the  new  Mother  by  the  manger  stood  : 
For  thro'  obedience  comes  redemption's  good. 


I 


Ah,  she  is  standing  here  too  :  tho'  with  gaze 
Averse,  yet  listening  as  the  hammer  plays 
On  each  blunt  nail  that  spurts  the  Precious  Blood ! 


0  Mother's  Heart,  I  cannot  ask  to  feel 
Those  pangs  of  thine — which  only  do  not  slay 
Because  Omnipotence  holds  thee  to  live  on  ! 

But  there 's  a  music  in  that  ringing  steel. 
Which  makes  thou  haunt  me  to  my  dying  day — 

And  most  in  death,  when  other  sounds  are 
gone  ! 

II. 
Is  it  enough  to  hear  those  hammers  ring  ? 
Enough  to  know  their  music  ?    Love  and  faith 
Its  burthen.   "  See,  He  loves  thee  unto  death — 
And  this  fierce,  lingering  death  !"   the  song  they 

sing. 
Then  faith  a  loveless,  love  a  faithless  thing, 
Which  will  not  "  glory  in  the  Cross," — as  saith 
The  rapt  Apostle  * — scorning  the  false  breath 
Of  worldling  homage  with  its  Caesar-king  ! 

Yea,  and  thrice  blest — a  wisdom  not  for  all — 
Who  wed  them  to  the  Cross,  by  triple  vow, 
Espousing  death  in  life,  lest  love  should  fail. 
'  Tis  theirs  to  echo  the  deep  heart  of  Paul 
With  inmost  symphony — as  I  do  now  : 
"  Christo  confixus  enter  t — nail  for  nail ! 

tasted  the  drink,  whereas  St.  Matthew  does.  This 
shows  that  our  Lord  fasted  the  liquid  for  the  gall's 
sake,  and  refused  to  drink  further  because  He  would 
not  have  His  sense  of  suffering  lessened.  I  may  add 
that  in  prayer-books  it  is  commonly  stated,  in  the  head- 
ing of  this  Tenth  Station,  that  the  gall  was  accom- 
panied with  vinegar  instead  of  wine.  Clearly,  there  is 
no  warrant  for  this.  The  prophecy  of  Psalm  Ixviii,  22, 
was  fulfilled  as  to  the  "vinegar"  when  Jesus  cried 
"I  thirst!" 
*  Gal.,   vi,  14. 

t  Ibid,  ii,  19.     "  I  am  fastened  with  Christ  to  the 
Cross,"  etc. 


Do  not  listen  to  those  superficial  minds 
who  assume  themselves  to  be  profound  think- 
ers because,  like  Voltaire,  they  have  discov- 
ered some  difficulties  in  Christianity ;  rather, 
on  the  contrary,  measure  your  progress  in 
philosophy  by  that  of  your  increasing  venera- 
tion for  the  religion  of  the  GrospeL— Cowsm. 


Uncle  Z. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

A  day's  sport  with  uncle  z. 


(Continued.) 

My  uncle  had  long  been  on  the  alert  when 
T  came  down  the  next  day,  and  he  rallied  me 
on  my  sluggishness,  but  added,  good-humor- 
edly— 

"  The  fresh  air  of  the  mountains  has  some- 
times a  sleepy  effect  on  the  youths  even  of  our 
plains  ;  and  we  must  make  all  allowances  for 
your  English  habits.  When  you  have  been 
braced  up  by  a  few  days  of  residence,  we  shall 
have  you  impatient  for  a  hunter's  breakfast. - 
Old  fellow  as  I  am,  I  like  an  excuse  for  losing: 
myself  in  the  woods,  and  seeing  creatures, 
which  wisely  avoid  mankind  in.  general,  un- 
awares. But  I  never  destroy  more  than  is 
needed  for  my  own  consumption,  or,  still  bet- 
ter, now  and  then  for  a  sick  neighbor.  Shall 
we  go,  then,  to-day,  and  try  whether  we  cani 
find  a  roebuck  ?  Yes  "  (seeing  a  look  of  ap- 
probation on  my  face) ;  "  and  you  shall  shoot 
it,  if  you  can  manage  it  with  an  old  German 
fowling-piece — I  myself  cannot  bear  to  kill 
them.  What  was  your  Shakespeare's  name 
for  them  ? 

'  The  native  burghers  of  this  desert  city.* 
And  I,  too,  without  any  right  over  them  as 
their  prince — only  the  kindly  delegated  au- 
thority from  their  duke.  Ah  !  I  do  not  greatly 
trespass  on  it.  Well,  at  all  events,  you  will 
like  to  see  our  woods ;  and  in  years  to  come, 
it  will  be  something  to  compare  with  what 
you  in  England  call  '  sport.' " 

And  so  the  necessary  orders  were  given,  and 
the  simple  arrangements  soon  made.  A  fine- 
looking  lad  was  to  carry  a  knapsack  of  pro- 
visions— for  we  were  to  be  out  for  the  day.  I 
trembled  lest  Ulric  was  to  be  of  the  party,  for 
he  appeared,  as  1  thought,  somewhat  mysteri- 
ously, and  the  Count  spoke  a  few  words  with 
him  apart,  which  did  not  reach  my  ear,  and 
suddenly  he  disappeared. 

"Ulric  is  of  great  use,"  observed  Uncle  Z.^ 
''in  any  forest  expedition  ;  but,  after  all,  I 
know  the  tracks  hereabouts  as  well,  as  he 
does ;  and  besides,  at  this  moment  he  is  busy 
on  a  very  important  work  for  me  at  the  tower- 
house  which  requires  his  constant  super- 
vision." 
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I  felt  much  relieved,  and  shaking  off  my 
annoyance  of  the  past  night,  soon  found  my- 
self, by  my  youthful  activity,  keeping  up 
with  the  long  strides  of  my  much  older  com- 
panion ;  and  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  we 
were  well  in  the  forest  glades. 

Such  a  wilderness  of  pines  could  not  have 
been  threaded  with  any  safety  upon  any  ex- 
tended plain.  But  here  the  country  was  so 
broken  by  hill  and  vale,  crags,  brooks,  and 
torrents,  that  gradually  I  less  wondered  at  the 
facility  with  which  the  Count  led  the  way 
amidst  the  varied  scenery,  which,  in  spite  of 
these  dissimilarities,  had  altogether  such  a 
uniformity  of  character.  Here  and  there,  too, 
were  clearings  where  some  wood-cutters  or 
small  hay-farmers  had  their  habitations,  and 
where  the  Count  always  paused  to  give  a  cheery 
word  to  some  child  or  aged  person  left  in 
charge  of  the  house — for  most  of  the  able- 
bodied  people  were  absent  on  their  every-day 
occupations.  His  approach  was  always  wel- 
comed with  an  exclamation  of  pleasure,  and 
often  some  little  child  ran  forward  to  greet 
liim  by  kissing  his  hand.  He  seemed  always 
much  pleased  with  such  attentions. 

In  the  forest  itself  his  conversation  was 
even  fresher  and  less  reserved  than  within  the 
walls  of  the  tower.  He  called  my  attention 
to  each  flower  or  fern  characteristic  of  the 
district,  and  stopped  suddenly  at  times,  in 
order  to  listen  to  the  call  of  some  bird  or  ani- 
mal which  I  should  otherwise  have  passed  by 
without  notice.  He  was  much  delighted  that 
I  had  brought  my  sketch-book,  into  Avhich 
sometimes  I  wrote  down  an  observation  which 
I  did  not  trust  to  my  memory's  keeping  ;  and 
as  we  reached  a  very  pleasant  opening,  where 
a  summer  rivulet  still  made  its  way  with  a 
rippling  sound,  and  the  pines  were  agreeably 
diversified  with  a  bright  underwood  which 
grew  over  some  shattered  pieces  of  crag,  he 
suggested  that  we  should  rest,  and  that  I 
should  draw  the  scene  in  my  book.  And  so  I 
began  ;  and  he  sat  down  on  the  grass  by  my 
side,  leaning  his  tall  back  against  a  piece  of 
rock. 

I  took  great  pains  with  my  sketch  :  1  have 
got  it  still.  But  really  I  prolonged  my  efforts 
to  an  unusual  length,  in  order  that  1  might 
hear  more  of  the  old  man's  memories  ;  for  he 
fell  into  a  vein  of  speech  which  seemed  almost 
unending,  so  varied  were  the  facts  to  which 
he  alluded,  so  wise  his  comments  on  them. 


Sometimes  he  seemed  to  speak  as  if  for  my 
instruction,  but  more  often  as  if  to  find  a  vent 
for  long-pent-up  thoughts  which  it  gave  him 
satisfaction  to  clothe  in  words.  It  was  the 
.most  agreeable  kind  of  autobiography,  in 
which, he  himself  played  the  most  conspicuous 
part  without  any  pretence  of  doing  so. 

I  wondered  more  and  more  how  one  who 
had  known  so  much  of  the  busy  world,  and 
indeed  of  some  of  the  chief  actors  in  it,  could 
be. content  with  the  retirement  of  this  deep 
forest  life,. where  he  never  held  converse  with 
educated  men,  except  with  the  old  priest  who 
had  accompanied  me  on  my  walk  of  the  da}' 
before. 

Amongst  the  Count's  strongest  antipathies 
was  the  French  Revolution,  and  all  the  history 
which  was  connected  with  it.  He  predicted,  in 
forcible  language,  that  long  after  he  had  ceased 
to  breathe,  the  evil  seed  sown  during  the 
reign  of  terror  and  irreligion  would  take  root 
and  bear  evil  and  deadly  fruit  to  France  from 
generation  to  generation.  "  Who  would  step 
in,"  he  asked,  "  to  bridge  over  that  gulf  of  al- 
ternate democracy  and  tyranny,  of  which  its 
annals  must  be  the  sport  ? — the  sure  and  ter- 
rible vengeance  of  the  guillotine." 

He  had  thought  much  also  about  England, 
with  which  he  showed  far  more  accurate  ac- 
quaintance than  most  foreigners  of  his  date 
and  standing ;  for  the  long  war  had  made 
English  manners  and  customs  a  strange  per- 
plexity to  the  people  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  He  admired  England  much,  but  he 
was  very  doubtful  how  long  the  English 
character  would  remain  unchanged,  and  the 
public  policy  of  the  country  continue  a  mat- 
ter of  admiration. 

He  said,  I  remember — and  I  have  often 
thought  over  his  words  in  later  years — that  if 
we  once  waged  war  upon  our  peculiarities,  we 
were  likely  not  to  improve  but  to  degenerate. 
"For  instance,  your  whole  system  of  election 
to  your  House  of  Commons  is  anomalous,  -but 
it  is  an  anomaly  which  works  well  for  the 
national  character.  If  you  attempt  a  repre- 
sentative system  mechanically  exact,  the  ma- 
chiner}^  will  defeat  its  own  end.  You  may 
get  the  wealth  of  the  body  into  power,  but 
how  will  you  secure  the  intelligence  ?  And 
again,  as  regards  the  education  of  the  lower 
orders,  no  doubt,"  he  said,  "even  the  dwell- 
ers of  the  Black  Forest  would  be  found  far 
superior  in  a  competitive  examination  to  any 
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equal  number  of  En^ish  peasantry ;  but  do 
not  be  too  sure  on  that  account  that  they  are 
less  adapted  for  the  work  they  have  to  do.  If 
your  Grovernment  interferes  too  much,  and 
pretends  to  direct  the  details  of  education,  it 
may  get  more  accurate  answers  to  a  given  set 
of  questions,  but  in  the  process,  it  may  so 
hedge  in  and  dwarf  the  natural  increase  of 
learning  in  a  people,  as  to  reduce  the  gen- 
eral intelligence  to  a  very  dull  uniformity  of 
mediocrity.  Let  the  merchants  deal  with 
their  merchandise,  and  let  teachers  deal  with 
teaching.  Give  merchants  free  course  in  in- 
reasing  their  traffic,  and  let  learners  have 
very  opportunity  of  increasing  their  knowl- 
edge, but  do  not  attempt  to  graft  by  author- 
ity German  education  upon  English  habits. 
If  you  do,  beware  ;  you  will  be  very  liable  to 
make  learning  be  considered  a  necessity  in 
the  days  of  youth,  and  to  destroy  all  love  of  it 
for  its  own  sake  directly  the  obligation  to 
learn  ceases.  And,  I  say  again,  your  national 
character  w;ill  be  injured  in  the  process." 

As  thus  he  continued  his  talk  on  these  and 
suchlike  subjects,  and  my  sketch  was  well-nigh 
finished — indeed  it  remains  one  of  the  most 
"Elaborate  of  my  productions — the  boy  Hans 
returned  in  some  excitement,  and  said  if  we 
would  follow  him  gently  he  could  point  out  to 
us  some  beautiful  roe-deer.  We  were  soon 
prepared  for  this  change  of  occupation,  and 
obeyed  his  injunctions  of  making  as  little  dis- 
turbance as  possible,  as  we  descended  through 
some  brushwood  to  the  margin  of  a  little 
stream,  where  we  at  once  saw  the  game  for 
which  we  had  been  seeking.  A  very  touching 
sight ;  for,  unlike  other  animals  of  the  deer 
species,  the  roe  lives  in  families  rather  than  in 
herds;  and  there  were  the  male  and  female 
nibbling  at  the  long  branches  of  honeysuckles 
entangled  round  isolated  mounds  of  heath, 
and  their  young  ones  with  them.  They  were 
of  a  fine  warm  brown  color,  as  they  always 
are  at  this  season  of  the  year, — and  they  were 
not  very  wild. 

I  stood  prepared  for  deliberate  aim  when- 
ever the  animals  should  sufficiently  apprehend 
x>ur  purpose  as  to  make  off  into  the  wood. 
But  my  uncle  laid  his  hand  upon  my  shoul- 
der, and  checked  me  saying,  "surely  we  shall 
meet  with  a  single  one,— would  it  not  be  cruel 
to  break  up  the  happiness  and  union  of  such  a 
group  as  this  ?  "  And  then  the  creatures,  now 
fairly  disturbed,  rushed  away  and  were  pres- 


ently out  of  sight.  I  suppose  \  looked  some- 
'  what  disappointed,  but  the  Count  seemed 
pleased  not  only  with  their  escape  but  with  my 
forbearance.  He  thanked  me,  and  said  I  had 
done  him  a  real  pleasure,  and  that  he  felt  sure 
I  should  soon  have  my  reward.  So  we  stepped 
on  rapidly  to  a  more  rocky  part  of  the  valley, 
where  it  was  very  narrow,  and  on  either  side 
there  was  a  sheer  descent  of  about  thirty  feet, 
leaving  but  a  small  interval  in  the  middle. 

The  boy  had  again  started  on  a  round  of  his 
own,  and  presently  a  shrill  cry  warned  us  that 
we  might  expect  the  approach  of  fresh  game- 
We  heard  next  a  rustling  above  us,  and  saw  a 
fine  young  roe  bounding  frantically  on  the 
top  of  the  rock,  as  if  escaping  its  pursuer.  To 
our  great  astonishment,  the  creature,  scared 
perhaps  not  only  by  the  sound  behind  it  but 
also  by  the  sight  of  us  below,  rushed  with  full 
speed  to  the.  top  of  the  ravine,  and  really  hav- 
ing no  help  for  it,  attempted  to  jump  to  the 
opposite  rock.  Wonderful  to  say,  it  nearly 
succeeded  ;  but  alas  !  the  poor  thing  fell  and 
lay  stunned  on  the  ground.  Then  it  started 
up  and  attempted  to  run  on,  but  evidently  in 
great  pain ;  yet  by  desperate  efforts  it  was 
really  making  its  escape,  when  I  heard  the 
Count's  voice,  "  Shoot,  my  boy  ! "  and  as  I 
obeyed,  it  rolled  over  dead. 

"  A  real  sportsman's  shot ! "  cried  the  old 
fellow  ;  "  thou  hast  done  very  well ;  and  more- 
over, it  was  a  doomed  beast.  It  would  either 
have  died  in  solitary  misery,  or  it  would  have 
been  killed  by  some  of  its  forest  rivals ;  for 
jealousies  and  contentions,  hatreds  and  re- 
venges, haunt  even  these  quiet  shades." 

"And  what  a  noble  little  stag!"  he  ex- 
claimed, as  we  came  up.  "  Now,  Hans,  speed, 
and  cut  a  hazel  on  which  we  can  carry  it." 

Accordingly,  a  long  stick  was  soon  found 
and  cut,  and  the  creature's  legs  were  deftly 
fastened  to  it,  and  it  was  suspended  from  our 
shoulders. 

I  said,  "How  far  shall  we  have  to  bear  the 
burden  ? "  anxious  really  as  much  for  my 
uncle's  sake  as  for  mine  own. 

"  It  is  a  wise  question,"  he  replied ;  "  but 
there  is  a  short  cut  over  the  hill  to  a  cottage 
where  it  can  be  left  in  safety.  Run,  Hans,  to 
the  Pine  Cottage  and  say  we  are  coming,  and 
ask  Bertha  to  have  a  bowl  of  milk  ready  for 
us,  for  it  will  be  thirsty  work." 

Off  went  the  boy,  and  we  followed  bravely 
with  OLir  burden,  the  Count  enlivening  the 
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way  hy  snatches  of  old  military  and  hunting 
songs,  following  the  intricate  path  with  great 
accuracy  ;  and  thus,  in  very  picturesque  fash- 
ion, we  arrived  at  the  cottage  or  rather  little 
farmhouse,  with  the  usual  far-projecting  eaves 
and  long  narrow  windows. 

The  spot,  nevertheless,  did  not  seem  alto- 
gether strange  to  me ;  and  upon  looking 
round,  I  was  surprised  to  see  that  we  had  gained 
one  end  of  the  common  which  I  had  traversed 
the  day  before  ;  and  the  house  which  we  were 
entering  was  the  house  of  the  watchmaker. 
Bertha,  however,  only  was  at  home ;  and 
Bertha's  face  was  certainly  one  to  drive  away 
unpleasantness  of  any  kind.  It  was  calm  and 
thoughtful,  and  yet  the  smile  of  her  welcome 
was  singularly  winning.  Her  hair  was  scru- 
pulously neat,  and  fell  in  two  long  flaxen  plaits 
down  her  back ;  her  dress  most  simple,  but 
fresh  and  well  arranged ;  and  my  first  re- 
flection was  how  much  Ulric  must  have  mar- 
ried out  of  his  own  sphere  of  life — my  second, 
how  much  the  wife  was  to  be  pitied  for  her 
isolation  in  this  wild  with  such  a  husband. 
She,  meantime,  hastened  to  do  her  honors 
both  to  myself  and  the  Count,  as  one  who  was 
proud  to  entertain  such  distinguished  guests. 
Her  rough  but  spotless  clean  cloth  was  duly 
spread,  and  the  bowl  of  tempting  white  milk, 
with  two  large  hunches  of  black  bread,  flanked 
by  two  old-fashioned  mugs. 

Before  we  sat  down,  however,  the  Count 
said :  "  Nay,  but  I  do  not  begin  withoiit  my 
little  friend  Ilsa  ;  the  sight  of  her  angel-face 
is  always  ^my  best  refreshment.  Child  Ilsa ! 
where  art  thou  hidden  ?  Come  forth  and  see 
what  the  English  gentleman  is  like." 

At  this  invitation,  from  some  mysterious 
hiding-place  there  crept  a  little  girl  of  about 
four  years  of  age,  very  shyly,  and  evidently 
thinking  how  she  could  best  reach  her  old 
friend,  and  yet  run  no  risk  of  being  caught  up 
by  the  stranger.  And  so  far  she  was  right ; 
for  a  more  irresistible  little  creature  was  never 
reared  in  any  forest.  She  was  very  like  her 
mother,  with  far  more  pretension  to  regular- 
ity of  beauty — her  figure  perfect,  her  eyes  the 
loveliest  blue,  her  hair  crowned  with  a  sort  of 
halo,  like  the  aureola  of  a  saint  in  a  picture 
of  the  blessed  Angelico. 

I  never  saw  a  more  charming  vision.  In 
another  instant,  she  was  kissing  one  hand  of 
the  Count,  whilst  the  other  was  stroking  her 
head. 


"  What !  golden-locSs  hiding  away  from 
her  godfather.  This  is  wrong,  and  I  must  tell 
the  Herr  Pfarrer." 

Bertha's  countenance  was  beaming  with  de- 
light, and  turning  towards  me,  she  said — 

"  You  see,  Herr  Englishman,  how  the  Count 
spoils  the  children  of  the  district.  The  Herr 
Pfarrer  will  not  blame  me  if  he  finds  mischief 
done." 

"At  all  events,"  I  replied,  "if  ever  there 
was  an  excuse  to  be  made  for  such  mischief,  I 
should  think  the  Herr  Pfarrer  would  readily 
find  pardon  for  the  present  transgression." 

I  believe  this  little  speech  found  its  way 
into  the  mother's  heart,  for  I  felt  at  once  there 
was  certain  sympathy  between  us  ;  and  even 
the  feeling  that  I  was  in  the  house  of  Ulric 
did  not  seem  to  disturb  the  impression.  I  was 
myself  fairly  led  captive  by  the  winning  grace 
of  this  lovely  child  ;  and  gradually  I  succeeded 
in  alluring  her  to  my  bench,  where,  though 
unused  to  play  with  children,  I  contrived  to 
fascinate  her  with  the  help  of  my  hunting- 
watch,  and  such  cat-and-dog  language  as  I 
could  command.  We  parted  great  friends  (I 
even  kissed  her  before  I  left) ;  and  a  sort  of 
sensation  followed  me  out  of  doors  that  I 
should  have  been  happier  if  I  had  had  such  a 
little  sister  of  mine  own  to  pet  and  to  play 
with. 

We  left  our  deer  in  charge  of  Bertha,  and 
she  promised  to  send  it  down  to  the  tower- 
house  when  some  of  the  nearest  cottagers 
should  return  from  their  day's  work.  There 
were,  I  believe,  a  few  homesteads  not  very  far 
off",  but  they  were  deeper  in  the  Forest.  Ul- 
ric's  seemed  the  only  one  on  the  edge  of  the 
heath.  As  we  walked  home,  the  Count  praised 
me  for  my  success  with  the  child  ;  and  indeed 
he  expressed  some  surprise  at  it,  from  one  of 
my  "  temperament."  The  expression  revealed 
how  narrowly  he  had  watched  my  behavior, 
and  also,  as  I  fancied,  that  his  opinion  of  it 
had  not  been  one  of  unqualified  approbation. 
As  we  passed  by  the  pathway  which  would 
have  led  us  to  the  spring  of  St.  Boniface,  my 
uncle  suddenly  asked  me  if  I  was  acquainted 
with  the  legend.  I  replied,  "  Yes  ", ;  and  then, 
speaking  with  much  embarrassment,  said  that 
I  had  heard  allusion  made  to  it  by  my  pleasant 
companion  of  yesterday.  I  think  he  observed 
my  confusion,  but  with  an  easy  good-breeding 
he  gave  another  turn  to  the  conversation,  and 
asked  me  whether  we  had  many  like  tales  in 
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England  ?  And  I,  who  really  knew  few  be- 
longing to  my  pampered  country,  but  very 
glad  of  the  shifting  of  the  scene,  answered 
that  I  remembered  in  Berkshire  to  have  heard 
an  adage  about  the  pretty  wild  flower  and 
climbing  plant,  called  the  "  Traveller's  Joy," 
*'  which  shuns  the  house  of  a  churlish  boy," 
and  refuses  to  embellish  it. 

"  I  hope,"  said  my  companion,  very  quickly, 
and  almost  as  if  he  could  not  help  saying  it — 
^'I  hope  you  observed  how  fine  a  specimen 
w  ^^rew  near  the  cottage  we  have  just  left?  " 
IB    I  bit  my  lip  and  we  were  both  silent  until 
IKv^e  reached  the  Count's  domain,  which,  for- 
BBtunately,  was  not  very  far  off. 
■I    When  we  met  at  dinner,   Uncle  Z.  took 
Ifgreat  pains  to  avoid  the  last  subjects  of  our 
conversation ;  and  instead  of  enlarging  upon 
his  own  great  experience  of  life  seemed  anx- 
ious rather  to  draw  upon  my  feeble  resources, 
and  appeared  to  be  much  interested  in  details 
of  my  studies  and  inclinations,  until  I  forgot 
how  short  really  had  been  the  time  of  our  ac- 
quaintance, and  my  affection  for  him  ripened 
as  rapidly  as  his  apparently  for  myself.    I  soon 
found  myself  confiding  in  him  without  reserve; 
P^  and  later  in  the  evening,  before  he  sat  down 
to  his  organ,  I  was  moved  to   tell  him  that 
perhaps  I  had  not  shown  a  nephew's  frank- 
ness  when  he  questioned  me  about  what  I 
then  called  for  the  first  time  the  Enchanted 
Spring  ;   but  that,  if  he  would  now  indulge 
me  with  a   patient  hearing,   and  spare   any 
ridicule  which  I  might  deserve,  I  would  tell 
him  of  my  own  adventures. 

Far  from  laughing  at  me,  he  became  very 
grave,  and  said  he  would  give  me  all  attention. 
So,  indeed,  he  did :  he  followed  my  tale  with 
an  interest  which  was  not  feigned,  and  at  the 
end  ejaculated  a  "  So  ! "  as  only  a  German 
could  pronounce  or  prolong,  so  indefinitely. 
Then  he  remained  a  while  silent  as  well  as 
grave,  assured  me  of  his  deep  sympathy,  and 
said  that  he  had  learned  this  as  his  own  les- 
son in  life,  that  even  the  lesser  accidents  of  it 
do  not  befall  us  unbidden,  nor  without  some 
wise  account,  and  that  he  much  advised  me  al- 
ways to  think  so  too  ;  but  with  regard  to  this 
particular  occurrence,  he  had  rather  give  no 
opinion  on  it  at  present,  and  should  prefer  to 
leave  the  matter  to  my  own  private  and  ear- 
nest consideration.  He  advised  me  strongly  to 
have  no  other  confidant  in  the  business,  and 
to  avoid  speaking  of  it,  "  even  to  your  friend 


the  priest :  exercise  your  own  discretion,"  he 
added,  "about  revisiting  the  Spring  of  St. 
Boniface  ;  but  I  incline  to  think  that  in  your 
case,  for  the  present  at  least,  I  should  abstain 
from  so  doing,  unless" — and  then  he  paused, 
and  said  he  would  not  finish  the  sentence,  but 
presently  went  on — "  and  now  seek  rest,  just 
now,  certainly  for  to-night ;  no  more  mid- 
night walks."  He  drew  me  towards  him,  and 
kissed  me  on  both  my  cheeks,  exhorted  me  not 
to  touch  up  the  sketch  I  had  made  near  what 
he  called  the  hunting-ground, — rather  to  make 
a  drawing  from  it,  and  to  be  sure  to  sleep  well. 
I  promised  obedience  if  in  my  power, 
thanked  him  with  a  fervor  which  was  un- 
usual to  me,  and  sought  my  chamber,  much 
relieved  in  mind  by  the  confession  of  the 
burden  of  it,  and  really  was  soon  asleep.  Be- 
fore I  reached  the  land  of  dreams,  the  strains 
of  one  of  Mozart's  Masses  came  wreathing 
round  my  senses,  and  accompanied  me  to 
those  unknown  regions  of  uncertainty. 
(to  be  continued.) 
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(Continued.) 
11. — Father  of  the  King. 
The  days  grow  on  apace  :  the  Baptist  is  born, 
to  forerun  :  the  "  Desired  of  Nations  "  will  not 
tarry.  The  obedient  Joseph  betakes  himself 
to  the  city  of  their  royal  father,  "to  be  en- 
rolled with  his  espoused  wife  who  is  with 
child.  And  it  comes  to  pass  that  while  they 
are  there,  the  days  for  her  delivery  are  accom- 
plished. And  she  brings  forth  her  first-born 
Son  and  swathes  Him  and  lays  Him  in  a  man- 
ger, because  there  is  no  place  for  them  in  the 
inn.* 

VENITE    ADOREMUS.f 


'  Tread  with  awe  the  solemn  ground 
The'  a  stable  mean  and  rude, 
Wondering  angels  all  around 
Throng  the  seeming  solitude  : 
Swelling  anthems,  as  on  high, 
Hail  a  second  Trinity.  % 


*  Luke,  ii,  5,  (i,  7.         t  HiU's  Poems,  pp.  61,  63.  '»! 

X  Jesus,  Mary,  and  Joseph  are  called  the  Earthlf 
Trinity.  i 
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**  Joseph,  hail — of  gentlest  power  ! 
Shadow  of  the  Father,*  thou  : 
Thine  to  shield  in  danger's  hour 
Whom  thy  presence  comforts  now. 
Mary  trusts  to  thee  her  Child  : 
He  His  Mother  undefiled. 

"Jesus,  Mary,  Joseph,  hail ! 
Saddest  year  its  Christmas  brings  : 
Comes  the  faith  that  cannot  fail. 
Come  the  shepherds  and  the  kings  :' 
Gold  and  myrrh  and  incense  sweet 
Come  to  worship  at  your  feet." 

And  ...  . 

' '  Shall  we  the  while  be  kneeling  giftless  there^  ? 
In  loving  faith  a  richer  gold  shall  please  ; 
A  coather  incense  in  the  humblest  prayer; 
]^or  less  the  myrrh  of  penitence  than  these. 
And  there  between  in  holy  priesthood  stands, 
Our  own  St.  Joseph,  with  the  chosen  bands."  f 

The  days  of  the  Purification  draw  near  to 
an  end.  He  is  to  be  presented  in  the  Temple, 
who,  though  bought  back  with  a  "pair  of 
turtle-doves,"  is  never  to  be  redeemed,  but  im- 
molated for  the  "redemption  of  the  sins  of 
many"  by  the  Lord  who  hath  prepared  the 
sacrifice. 

"  She  lifts  the  dear  little  Babe  to  His  place 

On  Simeon's  breast  : 
And  her  smile  is  so  graciously  grave,  and  so  mild 
Is  the  bearing  of  Joseph — ^tho'  silver  his  head, 
The  glory  of  youth  o'er  his  visage  is  shed 

When  he  looks  on  the  Child."  % 

The  rites  are  over — the  "  Nunc  Dimittis  "  of 
the  glorious  old  man,  his  face  full  of  beauty 
grander  than  the  peachen  cheek  and  flashing 
eye  of  youth,  is  sung — 

**  But  swift  thro'  the  glorious  sj^^eU  of  the  song 
There  trembles  a  warning,  a  sad  minor  chord, 
'  0  Mary !  J%  soul  shall  be  pierced  with  a  sword 
Of  sorrow  and  wrong.'  "  | 

The  Simeonic  sword  is  not  tardy  in  its  leap 
from  a  vengeful  scabbard.  Already  the  jeal- 
ous, outwitted  Herod  rages  against  the  new- 
born King,  and  it  is  only  an  angel  who  can 
forestall  the  swift  execution  of  his  commands 
to  slay  in  their  cradles  the  babes  of  Bethlehem : 

"  Satellcs,  i,  ferrum  rape  : 
Perfunde  cunas  sanguine."  § 

But  God  mocks  the  armed  bands  and  their 
keen  blades — leaving  but  the  point  of  sorrow 

*  Faber's  Bethlehem..  f  Hill's  Poems,  p.  68. 

X  Crowned  with  Stars,  p.  40.     ||  lb.,  p.  41. 
§  Church  Hymn — 

"  Cto,  minion  ;  snatch  thy  sword  : 
And  cradles  fill  with  blood." 


for  the  slain  innocents  rankling  in  the  sore- 
heart  of  the  Compassionate  Mary,  as  she 
presses  closer  her  Divine  Son  to  her  virginal 
bosom  and  hurries  on  over  the  sands  towards 
the  land  of  darkness  and  the  lotus  : 

"Thy  Son  to  Egypt  fled  to  prove  our  faith. 

Not  Herod's  men  had  snatched  him  from  thy  breast,. 

Or  changed  his  throned  slumber  into  death. '^ 

'Tis  the  second  night.  They  are  far  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  satellites  of  Herod,  and  drop- 
ping under  a  palm-tree  not  far  from  a  desert 
cistern, 

.  .  ,  "  Joseph  to  the  water's  brink 

Leads  down  the  tired  beast  to  drink  ; 

While  Mary  on  the  upper  mound 

Sinks  lightly  on  the  tawny  ground. 

And  loosening  the  clinging  folds 

Of  her  long  cloak,  adoring,  holds 

The  Holy  Infant  to  her  breast. ' ' 

..."  Sleep,  blessed  Mary,  on  the  grass — 

St.  Joseph  slumbers  near  the  ass, ' ' 

while  we  guard  his  lily-branch  in  the  land  of 
the  lotus. 

LOTUS   AND   LILY.* 

Sometimes  a  dark  hour  cometh  for  us  who  are  bound< 

to  bear 
The  burden  of  lowly  labor,  the  fetters  of  holy  care. 

An  hour  when  the  heart  grows  sick  of  the  work-day's 

weary  round, 
Loathing  each  oft-seen  sight,  loathing  each  oft-heard^ 

sound. 

Loathing  our  very  life,  with  its  pitiful  daily  need. 
Learning  in  pain  and  weakness  that  labor  is  doomedi 
indeed. 

And  this  the  meed  of  the  struggle  : — tent,  and  raiment 
and  bread  ? 

0  for  the  ' '  Requiescant, ' '  and  the  sleep  of  the  par- 
doned dead  ! 

0  the  visions  that  torture  and  tempt  us  (how  shall  the 

heart  withstand  !) 
The  fountains,  the 'groves,  the  grottos,  of  the  godless^ 

Lotus-land ! 

0  the  soft,  entreating  voices  making  the  tired  heart 

leap, 
"Come  over  to  us,  ye  toilers,  and  we  will  sing  ye  to 

sleep." 

A  fatal  sleep,  we  trow!  but  we  are  sad  unio  death, 
And  the  Lotus-flower  unmans  us  with  its  sweet  and 
baneful  breath. 

We  look  to  our  fellow-toilers — what  help,  what  com- 
fort there  ? 

They're  bowed  'neath  the  self-same  burden,  beset  by 
the  self-same  snare. 

Falleth  the  ashen  twilight— meet  close  for  the  dreary 
day; 

*  Miss  Katherine  C.  Conway. 
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Hark  to  the  chimes  from  the  church-tower  ! — but  we  are 
too  tired  to  pray. 

Ah,  God  !  who  lovest  Thy  creatures,  sinful  and  poor 

and  weak, 
Hear'st  prayer  in  the  tired  hearts'  throbbing,  though 

the  lips  are  too  tired  to  speak  ? 

Is    this  Thy  answer?     Is    this   the    herald    of   Thy 

peace  ? 
For  the  Lotus  withers  before  Him,  the  songs  of  the 

Syrens  cease. 

And  the  palm-trees  and  the  grottos,  fountains  and 
streamlets  bright, 

Waver  and  change  as  he  cometh,  then  fade  from  our 
weary  sight. 

He  is  worn  with  care  and  labor  ;  he  is  garbed  in  low- 
liest guise. 

But  we  know  the  firm,  sweet  mouth,  and  the  brave, 
brave',  patient  eyes; 

And  we  know  the  shining  lilies — no  blooms  of  mortal 

birth— 
And  we  know  thee,  Blessed  Joseph,  in  the  guise  that 

was  thine  on  earth. 

Thy  hands  are  hardened  with  toil,  but  they  have  toiled 

for  Him 
Upon  whose  bidding  waited  legions  of  Seraphim. 

Thy  hands  have  trained  to  labor  the  hands  of  Him  who 

made  thee. 
Whose  strength  upbore  thy  weakness  when  thy  awful 

trust  dismayed  thee. 

0  lift  thy  hands  in  appealing  for  us  who,  unwilling, 

bear 
The  burden  of  God's  beloved,  lowly  labor  and  care. 
0,  pity  our  fruitless  tears,  to-night,  and  our  hearts  too 

tired  for  prayer  1  " 

The  seven  years  of  exile  have  run  their 
course  :  "the  winter  is  now  past,  the  rain  is 
over  and  gone."  "  Arise,  make  haste,  my  love, 
my  dove,  my  beautiful  one,  and  come,"  *  "  for 
they  who  sought  the  life  of  the  Child  are 
dead."f  At  Nazareth  commences  that  long 
stretch  of  serenest  life  without  a  break  to  mar 
its  bliss,  until  the  losing  and  finding  in  the 
Temple ;  and  the  joy  of  the  finding  so  com- 
pensates for  the  tears  of  the  losing,  that  they 
are  glad  they  had  lost,  to  enjoy  the  exquisite 
happiness  of  finding  and  calling  Him  again, 
and  all  their  own.  No  wonder  the  Church 
sings  of  the  life  at  Nazareth,  and  St.  Joseph's 
share  in.it  as  compared  with  the  life  of  the  an- 
gels, that  Joseph  was 

'*  Mira  sorte  beatior."  f 

Take  a  look  behind  the  rough  cottage  over  at 
the 


*  Cant.,  ii,  10. 

\  Happier  by  a  wonderful  fate. 


t  Matth.,  ii,  20. 


HIDDEJiT  LIFE   AT   NAZARETH. 

Her  wistful  eyes  are  on  Him  fixed  ; 
The  boyish  hand  in  Joseph's  press'd, 
So  close !  the  foster-father  feels 
The  heart  throbs  in  his  Pupil's  breast. 
And  ever  as  that  burning  heart 
Sends  up  fresh  flames  of  eager  love, 
A  newer,  sweeter  smile  of  bliss 
Illumes  the  earnest  face  above. 

Her  needle  shining  in  her  hand, 
The  Blessed  Mother  sits  apart, 
And  watches,  as  she  silent  works, 
The  Treasure  of  her  sinless  heart. 
The  little  room  is  pure  and  cool. 
The  sunbeams  thro'  the  lattice  pour; 
They  sparkle  over  Joseph's  tools. 
They  gild  the  shavings  on  the  floor. 

'Ah!  who  would  enter  at  the  door 
Of  this  dear  dwelling-place,  must  be 
Assured  that  Mary's  hand  alone 
Can  turn  the  tabernacle  key; 
For  busy  Joseph  heedeth  not 
The  pilgrim's  soft  approaching  feet;. 
And  Jesus,  kneeling  near  the  spot 
Is  rapt  in  recollection  sweet."  * 


*  Crowned  with  Stars,  p.  44. 

(conclusion   next  week.) 


A  "Child  of  Mary." 

An  old  general  was  once  asked  by  a  frien(^ 
how  it  was  that,  after  so  many  years  spent  in 
the  camp,  he  had  come  to  be  so  frequent  a 
communicant,  receiving  several  times  a  week. 
"  My  friend,"  answered  the  old  soldier,  "  the 
strangest  part  of  it  is,  that  my  change  of  life 
was  brought  about  before  I  ever  listened  to  the- 
word  of  a  priest  and  even  before  I  had  set  my 
foot  in  a  church.  After  my  campaigns,  God 
bestowed  on  me  a  pious  wife,  whose  faith  I 
respected,  though  I  did  not  share  it.  Before 
I  married  her  she  was  a  member  of  all  the 
pious  confraternities  of  her  parish,  and  she' 
never  failed  to  add  to  her  signature,  Child  of 
Mary.  She  never  took  it  upon  herself  to  lee  ture 
me  about  God,  but  I  could  read  her  thoughts 
in  her  countenance.  When  she  prayed,  every 
morning  and  night,  her  countenance  l^eamed 
with  faith  and  charity ;  when  she  returned  fromt 
the  church,  where  she  had  received,  with  a 
calmness,  a  sweetness  and  a  patience,  which  had^ 
in  them  something  of  the  serenity  of  heaven^ 
she  seemed    an    angel."    When    she    dressed 
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my  wounds  I  found  her  like  a  Sister  of  Char- 
ity. 

"Suddenly  I  myself  was  taken  with  the  de- 
sire to  love  the  God  whom  my  wife  loved  so 
well,«and  who  inspired  her  with  those  virtues 
which  formed  the  joy  of  my  life.  One  day  I, 
who  hitherto  was  without  faith,  who  was  such 
^  complete  stranger  tcfthe  practices  of  religion, 
so  far  from  the  Sacraments,  said  to  her  :  '  Take 
me  to  your  confessor.' 

"  Through  the  ministry  of  this  man  of  Grod, 
and  by  the  divine  grace,  I  have  become  what  I 
•am,  and  what  I  rejoice  to  be." 

Behold  what  power  a  truly  Christian  woman 
■^rields  in  every  family  ! 


The  Grave  of  St.  Patrick. 

From  The  Cork  Examiner. 
Away  in  the  far  North,  in  the  quaint  little 
graveyard  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Down,  lies 
the  grave  of  St.  Patrick.  In  the  Saint's  life-time 
tailed  Dun-de-leth  Glaisse,  the  town  in  which  the 
honored  remains  were  interred  became  known  as 
Downpatrick.  This  ancient  borough  has .  been 
singularly  privileged  in  Irish  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory in  having  not  less  than  three  saints  interred 
iri  its  old  and  venerable  cathedral  churchyard, 
the  ancient  chronicle  telling  us  that — 

"  One  grave  in  Down  three  saints  do  fill — 
Patrick,  Bridget  and  Columbkille." 
Por  centuries,  and  even  up  to  the  present  day,  the 
-shrine  of  our  Patron  Saint  and  of  his  great  fellow- 
iaborers  in  the  cause  of  Irish  evangelization,  has 
been  annually  visited  by  hundreds  of  pious  pil- 
grims, the  tradition  of  the  neighborhood  affirming 
that  miraculous  cures  of  physical  ailments  have 
been  obtained  by  helpless  sufferers.  In  the  "Life 
of  St.  Patrick"  written  by  the  Nun  of  Kenmare 
we  find  it  stated  that  when  the  Patron  Saint  died 
at  Saul  (a  little  village  lying  a  couple  of  miles  east- 
ward of  Downpatrick,  on  the  shore  of  Strangford 
Lough),  in  the  year  465,  a  dispute  arose  between 
his  followers  as  to  which  of  the  two  places  his  re- 
mains should  be  removed.  It  was  known  that  the 
Saint's  wishes  pointed  in  the  direction  of  Armagh  ; 
but,  anxious  to  prevent  dissension  among  his 
'disciples  over  his  remains,  and  unwilling  to  ex- 
press a  decided  preference  for  either  place,  he  gave 
instructions  for  his  funeral  to  the  effect,  that  when 
his  body  was  removed  for  interment  it  should  be 
placed  on  a  bier  drawn  by  two  young  bullocks  which 
should  be  permitted  to  go  without  hindrance  or 
guidance  in  whatever  direction  they  chose,  and 
that  wherever  the  bullocks  should  stop,  there 
^his  remains  should  be  buried.  The  bullocks  stopped 


at  Dun-de-leth  Grlaisse,  where  his  place  of  sepulture 
was  accordingly  made.  Close  beside,  stands  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  Down,  one  of  the  most  vener- 
able ecclesiastical  structures  in  Ireland,  and  nearly 
opposite  the  southern  side  of  the  Cathedral  tower, 
on  the  highest  part  of  the  old  burial-ground 
(which  in  itself  forms  a  hill),  is  the  grave  of  St. 
Patrick.  To  a  stranger,  the  first  look  begets  dis- 
appointment. Instead  of  a  jealously  guarded  crypt 
or  tomb,  worthy  even  in  a  small  degree  of  the 
great  Apostle,  the  eye  rests  on  a  flat  green  sod,  7 
feet  long  by  7  feet  wide,  with  a  hole  at  the  east 
end,  20  inches  square  by  8  inches  deep,  which,  from 
the  veneration  of  the  Saint  and  by  a  continuation 
of  visitors,  is  rapidly  developing  into  much  larger 
proportions.  Up  to  the  year  1846  a  magnificent 
Irish  stone  cross,  dating  from  centuries  before, 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  Saint's  grave,  and  was  a 
source  of  pride  to  the  inhabitants  of  Downpatrick, 
as  well  as  of  interest  to  visitors  ;  but  in  that  year,  a 
band  of  vandals,  in  the  dead  hour  of  night  dragged 
the  sacred  emblem  from  the  grave  of  the  Saint, 
and,  conveying  it  a  short  distance,  deposited  it 
with  ignominy  in  the  common  town  drain.  The  in-  j 
dignation  of  the  inhabitants  was  profound,  and  on  I 
the  action  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  the  Cathe-  ' 
dral,  who  at  once  offered  a  reward  for  its  discovery, 
the  violated  Celtic  stone  cross  was  restored  to  its 
place  at  the  head  of  St.  Patrick's  grave.  Again  it  was 
stolen,  doubtless  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  further 
reward  ;  but  on  that  occasion  it  was  unfortunately 
smashed  into  many  fragments,  and  being  after  a 
time  recovered,  they  were  placed  beyond  reach  of 
future  sacrilege,  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  in  the 
east  end  of  the  cathedral.  And  so  the  grave  re- 
mains unmarked  by  brass,  or  stone,  or  monu- 
mental urn.  .  .  .  Indeed,  the  grave  itself  would 
have  been  ere  now  in  much  worse  condition  than 
it  is,  were  it  not  for  the  thoughtfulness  which  has, 
for  many  years  past,  prompted  Mr.  Robert  H.  Bell, 
a  native  of  Downpatrick,  to  bestow  some  gratui- 
tous attention  upon  it. 


The  Late  Dillon  O'Brien. 


The  entire  Catholic  community  has  suffered  a 
severe  loss  in  the  death  of  the  late  Dillon  O'Brien, 
of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  Mr.  O'Brien  was  well- 
known  in  the  Northwest  on  account  of  his  self- 
sacrificing  deeds  of  charity,  but  more  particu- 
larly of  late  years  through  his  connection  with 
Bishop  Ireland,  Bishop  Spalding,  and  others,  in 
the  cause  of  Catholic  Colonization.  On  Sunday, 
the  12th  of  February,  this  estimable  Catholic  gen- 
tleman was  on  his  way  to  High  Mass,  and  called 
upon  Bishop  Ireland,  with  whom  he  was  in  con- 
versation when  a  sudden  change  came  over  his 
features.     The  Bishop  immediately  gave  him  Ex- 
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treme  Unction," and  had  hardly  pronounced  the 
last  absolution  when  the  soul  of  Dillon  O'BrJen' 
went  to  receive  its  reward.  Bishop  Grace  and  a 
physician  were  soon  in  attendance,  but  their  friend 
was  no  longer  of  this  world.  The  Northwestern 
Chronicle  gives  the  following  brief  sketch  of  his 
Hife: 

^'  Dillon  O'Brien  was  borne  in  June,  1818,  in  the 
Oounty  of  Roscommon,  Ireland.  His  family  were 
possessors  of  large  estates  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the 
County  of  Limerick.  He  was  educated  in  Judge- 
wood  College,  Dublin,  from  which  institution  he 
{graduated  during  the  year  1842.  In  1855  he  em- 
migrated  to  this  country.  He  spent  eight  years  in 
Detroit,  Mich.,  as  a  public  instructor  and  lecturer. 
After  leaving  that  city  he  accepted  a  situation  un- 
der the  Government,  which  placed  him  in  charge  of 
the  Indian  school  at  Bayfield.  During  the  year  1863 
he  came  into  the  State  of  Minnesota,  making  his 
home  at  Minneapolis  for  two  years,  and  finally 
coming  to  this  city,  where  he  resided  up  to  the  time 
©f  his  death.  In  St.  Paul  he  became  the  prin- 
cipal promoter  of  the  work  of  Irish  colonization, 
taking  in  it  always  a  most  active  part.  He  was 
most  happy  when  assisting  his  countrymen,  and 
in  promoting  their  interests  in  America  the 
greater  part  of  his  latter  life  was  spent.  He  called 
the  first  immigration  State  Convention  held  in 
Minnesota,  and  afterward  was  instrumental  in 
organizing  the  general  convention  held  in  St. 
Louis.  He  was  twice  deputized  by  the  Min- 
nesota Irish  Immigrant  Society  for  Colonization 
to  go  to  the  East  for  the  purpose  of  inducing 
immigrants  to  come  to  this  State,  and  to  lecture 
also  upon  the  benefits  to  be  derived  by  their 
coming. 

"  For  several  years  he  was  the  Secretary  of  the 
Catholic  Colonization  Bureau  of  St.  Paul,  estab- 
lished under  the  auspices  of  Bishop  Ireland,  and  in 
this  capacity  he  exhibited  rare  prudence  and  en- 
•ergy.  The  organization  of  the  Irish  Catholic  Colo- 
nization Association  of  the  United  States  was  to  a 
great  degree  Mr.  O'Brien's  suggestion — he  and  W. 
J.  Onahan,  of  Chicago,  having  together  arranged 
for  the  meeting  on  St.  Patrick's  day  which  led  to 
the  formation  of  the  association.  One  year  ago 
last  summer  he  went  to  Europe,  at  the  invitation 
of  Mr.  John  Sweetman,  of  Dublin,  to  assist  in  or- 
ganizing the  Irish- American  Colonization  Sbciety. 
Providing  homes  for  his  countrymen  was  the  one 
feature  of  his  life,  and  many  homesteads  exist  in 
this  and  other  States  as  living  monuments  to  his 
■memory.  Total  abstinence  was  another  subject 
which  occupied  much  of  his  attention,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  President  of  the  Cath- 
olic Total  Abstinence  Union  of  St.  Paul.  Indeed, 
iio  movement  occurred  connected  with  religious 
•or  Irish  matters  in  which  he  was  not  a  leading 
spirit." 

May  he  rest  in  peace. 


Catholic  Notes. 


Giovanni  Dupre,  who  died  lately  in  Florence, 
was  undoubtly  one  of  the  greatest  sculptors  of 
modern  times.  We  find  his  death  noticed  in  cur- 
rent issues  of  several  American  literary  and  art 
journals  ;  but  it  would  seem  as  if  the  writers 
took  special  pains  to  conceal  the  fact  that  he  was 
a  Catholic.  There  is,  of  course,  nothing  new  in 
this  :  the  same  thing  has  been  done  in  hundreds 
of  other  cases.  This  accounts  for  the  impression 
existing  in  the  minds  of  so  many  Protestants  that 
in  the  Catholic  body  there  are  few,  if  any,  eminent 
men — that  the  Church  is  "  dead  set "  against  edu- 
cation, progress,  etc. 

Giovanni  Dupr^  was  born  on  the  1st  of  March, 
1847.  He  studied  under  his  father  and  at  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  Sienna.  He  als©  spent 
some  time  with  Antonio  Manetti,  a  celebrated 
carver,  who  executed  the  marble  ornamentation 
of  the  fa9ade  of  the  Duomo  in  that  city.  Dupre's 
statues  of  Abel,  Cain,  Giotto,  Pius  II,  St.  Antony, 
and  of  our  Lord  ;  the  monument  of  Countess  Fer- 
rari Corbelli ;  the  Triumph  of  the  Cross,  over  the 
Gate  of  Sta  Croce  ;  the  Gruppo  della  Pieta;  the 
statue  of  Astronomy  in  the  Campo  Santo  of  Pisa, 
are  known  to  all  art-students.  Giovanni  Dupre 
was  a  good  and  religious  man,  and  highly  es- 
teemed by  all  classes  in  Florence.  He  died  in  a 
most  edifying  manner,  full  of  Christian  hope,  and 
supported  by  all  the  comforts  of  religion.  The 
Archbishop  of  Florence  assisted  him  in  his  last 
Hdoments.  His  funeral  was  attended  by  an  im- 
mense crowd  of  people.  The  bier  was  borne  by 
the  Brothers  of  the  Misericordia,  to  which  institu- 
tion Dupre  belonged.  Besides  the  religious  pro- 
cession, the  municipal  bands  of  Florence  and 
Sienna  preceded  the  cortege.  The  Mayors  of  both 
cities,  and  the  professors  of  the  Academy,  with  other 
dignitaries,  walked  on  either  side,  while  behind 
followed  no  less  than  300  friends  and  admirers  of 
the  deceased,  each  bearing  a  lighted  torch.  On 
the  bier  was  placed  a  wreath,  his  uniform  and 
sword  as  Commander  of  St.  Lazare,  and  a  num- 
ber of  decorations.  Dupr^  leaves  two  daughters, 
one  of  whom  is  a  clever  sculptor.  His  great  re- 
gret during  his  illness  was  that  he  should  leave 
unfinished  the  colossal  statue  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin he  had  begun,  and  which  was  intended  to  be 
placed  over  the  grand  entrance  of  the  new  facade 
of  the  Cathedral.     

The  convent  of  women  which  was  established 
in  the  County  of  Suffolk,  England,  a  few  years  ago, 
by  an  Anglican  minister,  has  been  closed,  "  in  con- 
sequence," says  The  Bock,  "of  some  of  the  young 
ladies  who  entered  it  having  married,  and  of  others 
having,  as  a  matter  of  course,  joined  the  Churck 
of  Rome." 
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We  are  glad  to  learn  that  "  Catholic  Notes  "  are 
so  popular  with  our  readers.  Quite  a  number  have 
enquired  the  reason  of  the  occasional  omission  of 
this  department,  and  expressed  regret  thereat. 
We  have  to  say,  by  way  of  explanation,  that  it  is 
sometimes  impracticable  to  divide  or  omit  matter 
that  precedes  it ;  and  then  again,  like  other  mor- 
tals, we  are  not  proof  against  illness. 


The  chasuble  worn  on  solemn  occasions  by  the 
late  Archbishop  McHale,  and  which  was  formerly 
used  by  Pius  VIII,  has  become  the  property  of 
Archbishop  Lynch  of  Toronto.  Cardinal  Manning 
was  presented  last  year  at  Milan  with  a  set  of 
vestments  which  belonged  to  St.  Charles  Borromeo. 


On  the  21st  ult..  Cardinal  Newman  celebrated 
his  eighty-first  birthday.  Our  own  Cardinal  Mc- 
Closkey,  who  was  born  in  1810,  celebrated  his  birth- 
day and  the  thirty-eighth  anniversary  of  his  epis- 
copal consecration  on  the  10th  inst. 


It  affords  us  great  pleasure  to  add  to  the  num- 
ber of  Episcopal  approbations  with  which  The 
"Ave  Makia  "  has  been  honored,  that  of  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Bishop  of  Newark.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  J. 
Bohn,  our  worthy  agent  in  that  diocese,  Rt.  Rev. 
Dr.  Wigger,  says  :  "  I  take  great  pleasure  in  rec- 
ommending this  periodical  as  one  calculated  to  do 
much  good." 

We  observe  that  in  nearly  all  their  Lenten  pas- 
torals our  Bishops  strongly  urge  the  substitution 
of  Catholic  literature  for  that  which  is  anti-Cath- 
olic or  immoral.  No  more  earnest  words  have  been 
uttered  on  this  important  subject  than  those  from 
the  pen  of  Bishop  Wigger. 


In  the  Archdiocese  of  Philadelphia  a  Plenary 
Indulgence,  applicable  to  the  souls  in  Purgatory, 
may  be  gained  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Patrick,  or 
on  any  day  within  the  octave,  as  celebrated  in 
Ireland.  This  is  a  special  privilege  granted  to 
the  petition  of  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Wood  in 
1862,  by  our  late  Holy  Father  of  blessed  memory, 
Pius  IX.  The  conditions  specified  are  as  follows  : 
to  approach  the  Sacraments  of  Penance  and  the 
Holy  Eucharist,  to  visit  the  parish  church,  and  to' 
pray  for  the  intentions  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff. 


The  Abb4  Podevin — founder  and  director  of 
the  Refuge  of  Darnetal — who  was  carried  off  by  a 
stroke  of  apoplexy  on  the  15th  of  January,  had  de- 
voted himself  to  this  meritorious  work  for  over 
thirty  years.  Being  chaplain  of  the  prisons, 
he  saw  the  dangers  that  surrounded  young 
women  after  their  liberation,  and  he  set  him- 
self to  work  to  prepare  an  asylum  for  them 
where  they  would  be  secure  against  relapse.  As  a 
matter  of  course  the  beginning  was  difficult,  but 


the  Abb6  Podevin  was  not  a  man  to  yield  to  dis- 
couragement. He  worked  on  with  an  indomit- 
able will,  and  little  by  little  his  refuge  grew  in> 
size  and  importance.  At  its  beginning,  the  Re- 
fuge of  Darnetal  counted  five  or  six  young 
women,  who,  had  they  not  been  thus  taken  in 
charge,  would  most  likely  have  been  lost  to  God 
and  society.  At  present  it  contains  about  four 
hundred,  and,  thanks  to  the  able,  prudent,  and 
practical  direction  of  the  zealous  founder,  these 
poor  creatures  on  leaving  his  instiution  are  pro- 
vided with  respectable  situations.  Should  they 
leave  their  place  or  fall  sick,  they  may  return  to- 
Darnetal  and,  if  necessary,  a  new  situation  is  found 
for  them,  or  they  are  kept  there  until  they  are- 
qualified  to  care  for  themselves.  Catholics  and 
Protestants  are  unanimous  in  their  praises  of 
this  institution.  In  the  death  of  Father  Podevin 
France  has  lost  a  noble  benefactor. 


.  The  deaths  of  the  Rev.  William  Quinn,  of  Fair- 
fax, Iowa,  the  Rev.  Patrick   Shepherd,  of  Indi- 
anapolis,  Ind.,  and  the  Rev.  Francis  Smith,  of 
Unionville,  Mo.,  were  reported  last  week. 
May  they  rest  in  peace  ! 


The  following  tribute  to  the  late  Bishop  Lynch 
appeared  in  the  editorial  columns  of  the  Boston 
Daily  Herald  for  March  3d  (the  Herald,  by  the- 
way,  is  not  over  friendly  to  Catholics): 

"The  Catholic  Church  loses,  in  the  death  of 
Bishop  Lynch  of  South  Carolina,  one  of  its  most 

distinguished  prelates  and  one  of  its  best  men 

He  was  on^  of  the  best  known  and  most  honored 
men  in  the  State  which  constituted  his  diocese,  and 
illustrated  in  his  life  the  virtues  which  belong  to 
the  best  type  of  an  American  citizen — integrity,, 
self-help,  industry,  and  discursive,  yet  thorough, 
studies.  Succeeding  Bishop  Reynolds,  he  became 
Bishop  of  Charleston  in  1858,  and  gave  his  whole- 
strength  to  the  diocese  in  which  he  had  lived  from 
his  youth.  The  civil  war  swept  away  nearly  all 
the  institutions  of  the  Roman,  as  it  did  those  of 
the  other  religious  bodies  in  Charleston,  and  left 
Bishop  Lynch  responsible  for  over  $220,000  of  debt 
already  incurred  in  building  the  cathedral  and  in 
other  diocesan  work.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
this  noble  prelate  had  raised  and  paid  off,  chiefly 
by  personal  effort,  all  but  $15,000  of  this  vast  sum. 
There  was  not  a  bit  of  the  blood  of  a  repudiationist 
in  his  veins,  and  though  the  gigantic  effort  is  said 
to  have  shortened  his  life  and  compelled  him  to 
decline  an  archbishopric,  it  has  given  his  people 
and  the  Roman  communion  a  brilliant  example  of 
what  the  highest  individual  character  may  accom- 
plish in  the  person  of  its  trusted  leaders.  He  was 
not  unlike  the  first  Roman  Bishop  of  Boston,. 
Cardinal  Cheverus,  the  friend  of  Channing,  who- 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  first  Roman  cathedral 
in  this  city,  and  the  sanctify  and  beauly  of  whose 
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character  are  one  of  the  pleasantest  traditions 
■of  the  Catholic  Church  in  New  England,  in  his 
modesty,  in  the  self-denial  of  his  life,  in  his  care' 
for  his  people,  in  the  manliness  of  his  character, 
in  the  High  spirit  in  which  he  discharged  his 
-duties  as  an  American  citizen." 


During  the  past  year  the  famous  Sanctuary  of 

"Notre  Dame  des  Victoires  was  visited  by  no  less 

than  3,000,000  of  persons,  among  whom  were  33 

Archbishops  and  Bishops  and  3,117  foreign  priests. 

The  number  of  Communions  was  135,000.    There 

were  also  1,626,588  recommendations  for  prayers, 

nd  31  decorations  such  as  military  crosses,  medals, 

tc,  as  well  as  625  marble  slabs  were  oflFered  as  ex- 

'^otos.    Still  people  are  dreadfully  alarmed  about 

he  decay  of  faith  in  France  ! 


In  a  meeting  of  the  Congregation  of  Eites  held 
f-on  Feb.  4th,  it  was  decided  to  confirm  the  devotion 
'Offeared  from  time  immemorial  to  Charles  XIII, 
(tCount  of  Flanders,  surnamed  The  Good,  whose 
[•death  took  place  in  1127.    He  is  venerated  in 
[I'landers,  and  especially  in  the  diocese  of  Bruges, 
[with  the  title  of  Blessed.    It  was  shown  by  the 
locuraents  presented  that  the  virtues  of  Blessed 
'Charles  were  so  eminent  and  so  well  known  du- 
ring his  life,  that  the  crown  of  Germany  and  of 
Jerusalem  were  offered  him.    He  refused  them, 
not  only  because  of  his  contempt  for  earthly  gran- 
deur, but  also  because  he  was  intent  on  promoting 
the  good  of  Flanders.   He  was  occupied  at  the  time 
in  putting  down  troops  of  factious  and  disorderly 
men  that  were  everywhere  rising  and  spreading 
confusion  and  desolation.    Nothing  could  daunt 
the  courage  of  the  noble  Count,  neither  the  threats 
of  his  ministers,  nor  the  violent  proceedings  of  his 
enemies,  who  set  fire  to  his  property,  murdered  his 
rmost  faithful  servants,  and  conspired  against  his 
-own  life.     These    proceedings    were    caused  by 
hatred  for  religion,  which  Blessed  Charles  favored 
.  and  defended  with  all  his  power.    He  finally  died 
a  martyr  of  justice.    Early  in  the  morning  of 
March  2,  1127,  as  he  was  kneeling  at  the  tomb  of 
'his  grandfather  St.  Canute,  reciting  the  Seven 
Penitential  Psalms,  as"  was  his  custom,  he  fell  be- 
neath the  daggers  of  infamous  assassins.     His 
blood,  devoutly  gathered  up  by  the  people,  became 
the  first  object  of  that  veneration  which  has  ever 
since  been  rendered  to  him. 


Countess  de  Lorgues,  wife  of  the  celebrated 
historian  of  Columbus,  Roselly  de  Lorgues,  who 
is  also  postulator  in  the  cause  of  his  canoniza- 
tion, died  recently  at  Paris.    R.  L  P. 


We  hear  that  in  a  few  weeks  a  new  Catholic 
'  paper,  to  be  called  The  Catholic  Chronicle,  will  ap- 
cpear  in  Bay  City,  Mich.    It  will  be  under  the  edi- 


torial management  of  Hon.  John  Hyde  and  Mr.  J. 
W.  S.  Norris,  gentlemen  of  ackmowledged  ability 
and  worth.  The  project  is  ganerously  supported, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  we  shall 
have  in  The  Chronicle  a  sprightly  and  vigorous 
journal.    Bon  voyage  ! 


In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Archbishops  and 
Bishops  of  the  ecclesiastical  provinces  of  Milan, 
Turin,  and  Vercelli,  by  our  Holy  Father  Leo  XIII, 
every  word  of  which  breathes  the  spirit  of  Christ, 
we  find  the  following  admonition  which  we  confess 
is  too  often  unheeded  by  Catholic  apologists.  If 
every  defender  of  the  Faith  were  to  follow  the  Holy 
Father's  advice  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  prej- 
udices against  the  Church  would  be  more  rapidly 
dispelled  and  conversions  multiplied.  Like  the 
Apostles  before  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  we 
are  too  apt  to  forget  of  what  spirit  we  are. 

"It  is  good,"  says  tlie  Holy  Father,  "for  the  de- 
fenders of  Catholicity  to  be  guided  in  their  daily 
writings  by  a  constant  and  fearless  love  of  truth  ; 
but  they  ought,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  on  their 
guard  against  saying  anything  which  might  law- 
fully wound  any  good  man,  and  never,  under  any 
pretext,  to  dispense  with  that  moderation  which 
should  ever  be  the  faithful  companion  of  all  other 
virtues.  In  connection  with  these  matters,  no  pru- 
dent mind  can  approve  of  immoderate  vehemence 
in  style,  of  words  of  suspicion,  or  rash  departures 
from  that  respect  which  is  due  to  others." 


We  learn  that  the  conversion  of  Pastor  Hellg- 
vist,  whose  letter  to  his  former  ecclesiastical 
superiors  we  published  a  week  or  two  ago,  has 
caused  a  great  sensation  throughout  Sweden.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Hellgvisfs  example  will 
find  numerous  followers  in  the  Scandinavian 
Peninsula,  where  Lutheranism  has  so  long  pre- 
vailed. 

Switzerland  professes  to  enjoy  more  liberty  than 
any  other  country  of  Europe,  and  this  is  true 
enough  for  everybody  except  for  Catholics,  and 
more  especially  for  Catholic  priests  and  members 
of  religious  Orders.  Several  of  the  cantons  of 
Switzerland  have  their  May  Laws,  like  Prussia, 
and  two  Swiss  Bishops,  viz.,  those  of  Basle  and 
Geneva,  are  still  living  in  exile.  But  religious 
Orders  are  worse  off  than  even  priests.  For  them 
there  is  no  room  at  all.  Of  late,  some  Marists,  who 
had  been  expelled  from  France,  had  settled  at 
Givising,  in  the  canton  of  Freiburg,  and  two  Ca- 
puchins and  a  few  novices  had  taken  up  a  tempo- 
rary residence  atGuschelmuth,*inthesame  canton, 
prior  to  proceeding  to  Eagland.  Directly  the 
Federal  Council  heard  of  these  dreadful  goings  on. 
they  summoned  the  cantonal  Government  to  expel 
the  dangerous  intruders,  pursuant  to  clause  52  of 
the   Federal  Constitution.    The  Council  of  State 
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of  the  canton  had  no  choice  in  the  matter,  but 
still,  in  their  reply  to  the  Federal  Council,  they 
remarked : 

' '  We  have  acted  according  to  your  behest,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  we  protest  against  your  action  and  against 
the  52d  clause,  which  is,  in  itself,  a  negation  of  the 
principle  of  personal  freedom." 

This  is  speaking  like  men  and  like  Catholics. — 
London  Universe. 

The  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  have  lately  opened  at 
Hannibal,  Mo.,  an  institution  for  deaf  mutes 
which  promises  to  be  very  successful.  The  terms 
for  the  scholastic  year,  w^hich  begins  the  1st  Mon- 
day of  September  and  ends  with  the  month  of 
June,  are  only  $150.  There  is  no  distinction  of 
race  or  creed,  and  those  too  poor  to  pay  are  not 
excluded.  This  is  a  most  praiseworthy  undertak- 
ing, and  merits  a  generous  support  from  all  classes 
of  people.  _^ 

Pope  Pius  IX  desiring  that  the  work  now  in  progres 
of  tfie  restoration  of  the  University  of  Notre  Dame 
should  be  done  in  the  highest  order  of  art,  sent  to  this 
country,  some  years  ago,  the  great  historical  painter 
Prof.  Gregori,  who  has  been  employed  in  decorating 
Cathohc  cathedrals  for  many  years.  His  present  em- 
ployment is  that  of  painting  a  grand  picture  of  Colum- 
bus's first  landing,  and  it  promises  to  excel  anything 
yet  produced  in  this  country.  He  has  recently  finished 
life-like  portraits  of  each  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  to  this  date,  for  the  lecture-room  of  Prof.  Ed- 
wards.— Chicago  Daily. 

We  reprint  this  item  simly  for  the  purpose  of 
calling  attention  to  the  absurdity  of  it — which 
will  be  apparent,  however,  to  many  of  our  readers. 
The  writer  manufactured  his  information.  Pius 
IX,  of  blessed  memory,  had  gone  to  heaven  long 
before  the  old  College  was  burned  down.  He 
never  sent  Prof.  Gregori  to  the  United  States. 
That  artist  is  not  now  at  work  on  a  picture  of  Co- 
lumbus's first  landing  ;  and,  furthermore,  portraits 
of  only  two  Presidents,  Washington  and  Lincoln, 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  class-room  of  Prof.  Edwards. 
Again,  these  portraits  were  not  painted  by  Gregori. 
Could  a  greater  number  .of  erroneous  statements 
have  been  included  in  the  above-quoted  piece, 
even  if  the  writer  had  tried  to  do  so  ?  This  is  a 
fair  sample  of  the  rubbish  that  appears  every  day 
in  secular  journals  concerning  Catholic  matters, 
and  it  is  believed  by  many,  even  by  Catholics. 


In  what  is  described  as  "  a  most  interesting  and 
delightful  volume,"  by  Samuel  Butler,  entitled 
"  Alps  and  Sanctuaries  of  Piedmont  and  the  Can- 
ton Ticino,"  the  following  passage  occurs.  The 
author  is  not  a  Catholic,  and  does  not  write  like 
one,  but  his  writing  is  still  less  like  that  of  the  or- 
dinary Protestant  tourist. 

"  Comparing  onr  own  elergy  with  the  best  North 
Italian  and  Ticinise  priests,    I  should  say  there  was 


little  to  choose  between  them.  The  latter  are  in  a  log- 
ically stronger  position,  and  this  gives  them  greater 
courage  in  their  opinions  ;  the  former  have  the  advan- 
tage in  the  respect  of  money,  and  the  more  varied 
knowledge  of  the  world  which  money  'svill  command. 
When  1  say  that  Catholics  have  logically  the  advan- 
tage over  Protestants,  1  mean  that,  starting  from  pre- 
mises which  both  sides  admit  a  merely  logical  Protes- 
tant will  find  himself  driven  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 
Most  men,  as  they  grow  older,  will,  I  think,  feel  this, 
and  they  will  see  in  it  the  explanation  of  the  compara- 
tively narrow  area  over  which  the  Reformation  ex- 
tended, and  of  the  gain  which  Cathohcism  has  made  of 
late  years  in  England." 


New  Publications. 


An  Essay  on  Masses  fob  the  Dead  and  the. 
Motives  for  Having  them  Celebrated.  By 
the  Rev.  A.  A.  Lambing,  Author  of  "  Mixed  Mar- 
riages," "The  Sunday-School  Teachers'  Manual,"" 
etc.  Notre  Dame,  Ind. :  "Ave  Maria"  Press. 
1882. 

There  are  many  devotions  practiced  by  the 
faithful  according  as  they  are  more  or  less  in  con- 
sonance with  the  secret  influences  moving  in- 
dividual hearts.  Beyond  her  public  worship,  the 
Church  does  not  bind  her  children  to  any  form  of 
devotion— even  in  regard  to  our  Blessed  Lady — 
yet  we  can  easily  perceive  that  there  are  two  de- 
votions which  hold  a  large  place  in  the  heart  of 
our  holy  Mother  the  Church.  These  are  devo- 
tion to  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  devotion  to  the 
suffering  souls  in  Purgatory.  There  are  speciai 
Offices  representing  these  devotions  in  her  Liturgy. 
It  is  a  consoling  fact  that  the  vast  majority  of 
Catholics  are  instinctively  drawn  to  the  love  of  the 
Mother  of  Jesus,  and  as  instinctively  call  upon  her 
for  help  in  their  needs  of  soul  and  body  ;  but  it  is 
too  sad  a  fact  that  comparatively  few  think  much 
about  the  suffering  souls  in  Purgatory.  Out  of 
sight,  out  of  mind. 

This  work  of  Father  Lambing's  is  therefore  wel- 
come for  many  reasons.  It  is  full  of  instruction  on, 
the  devotions  regarding  Purgatory,  the  intensity 
of  its  pains,  their  duration,  on  Indulgences,  and 
the  means  at  our  disposal  to  assuage  these  dreadful 
sufferings,  especially  by  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the 
Mass.  An  attentive  reading  of  this  pamphlet  will 
awaken  the  tepid  soul  out  .of  the  apathy  which  is 
satisfied  with  that  most  dangerous  spiritual  selfish- 
ness which  thinks  only  of  itself  and  of  barely  es- 
caping hell.  The  author  lays  down  and  explains 
nine  powerful  motives  for  assisting  the  suffering- 
souls,  those  "  prisoners  of  the  King,"  in  their  help- 
lessness. We  hope  his  work  will  go  far  to  increase- 
this  devotion  wherever  our  tongue  is  spoken. 
We  are  not  a  people  much  given  to  fastings  and 
penances,  and  we  do  not  often  expend  our  money 
for  Masses  or  alms  for  the  dead.     For  any  on* 
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who  has  a  spark  of  lively  faith  in  his  heart,  the 
«onsideratioii  of  the  truths  concerning  the  fire  of 
Purgatory,  the  utter  sinlessness  and  purity  re- 
quisite to  stand  in  God's  awful  presence,  the 
strict  account  souls  have  to  render  of  the  means 
of  grace  neglected,  should  be  sufficient  motives  to 
lead  to  some  sacrifice  of  comfort  and  means  to  help 
those  who  cannot  help  themselves. 

The  Catholic  is  the  title  of  a  new  weekly 
per,  edited  and  published  by  Henry  M.  Beadle, 
t  432  9th  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  The 
lublisher,  in  his  card,  says  :  "There. are  papers  of 
all  kinds  here,  and  why  should  we  not  have  a 
Catholic  paper  ?  The  newspapers  of  Washington 
are  generally  well  conducted,  and  merit  the  pat- 
ronage they  receive,  but  they  cannot  fill  the  place 
of  a  Catholic  paper  in  Catholic  families."  The 
Catholic  has  adopted  the  form  of  The  Republic, 
and  we  hope  it  is  the  editor's  intention  to  copy 
also  to  a  certain  extent  its  gossipy,  sententious, 
well-informed  character,  and  endeavor  to  furnish 
much  original  matter.  If  this  is  done,  The  Cath- 
olic may  hope  for  ultimate  success. 

Messrs.  T.  B.  Noonan  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass., 

have  just  published  a  handy  little  book  of  100 
pages  containing  the  psalms,  hymns  and  antiphons 
for  Vespers.  Its  adoption  will  enable  choirs  to 
sing  the  Vespers  proper  to  the  difierent  Sundays 
and  festivals,  and  have  the  good  efiect  of  doing 
away  with  the  slovenly  habit  of  singing  the  same 
psalms  all  the  year  round,  interspersed  Yfi\hfancij 
pieces  at  the  option  of  the  organist.  We  are  sorry 
that  this  manual  does  not  also  give  the  music. 


Obituary. 

The  prayers  of  our  readers  are  requested  for 
the  repose  of  the  soul  of  Mrs.  Eliza  O'Brien,  of 
New  York,  who  departed  this  life  on  Thursday,  Feb. 
23d,  in  the  eighty-seventh  year  of  her  age.  For 
some  time  past  she  had  been  in  failing  health,  owing 
to  her  advanced  years.  On  Friday  of  the  preceding 
week  she  seemed  to  be  sinking,  and  was  anointed. 
She  rallied  a  little  during  the  succeeding  days, 
but  on  the  following  Thursday  gradually  sank  to 
rest,  and,  like  a  child  falling  gently  to  sleep,  quietly 
breathed  her  last,  surrounded  by  her  children  and 
grandchildren.  Her  funeral  took  place  from  St. 
Ann's  Church,  a  Solemn  High  Mass  of  Requiem 
being  celebrated  by  Rev.  William  0.  B.  Pardow, 
S.  J.,  her  grandson.  In  her  early  years  Mrs. 
O'Brien  was  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
but  soon  after  her  marriage  she  embraced  her 
husband's  religion,  and  throughout  her  long  and 
useful  life  remained  a  devoted  Catholic,  bringing 
up  all  her  children  in  the  same  faith.  She  was  a 
"  Child  of  Mary,"  and  was  one  of  the  first  Life- 
subscribers  to  The  "  Ave  Maria." 

Miss  Anne  Lanneau,  of  Philadelphia,  who  died 


on  the  20th  ult.,  is  also  recommended  to  the  pray- 
ers of  the  readers,  of  The  "  Ave  Makia."  She  was 
a  model  of  womanly  grace  and  virtue,  and  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  her  family  and  all  her 
relatives  were  bitterly  opposed  to  the  Catholic 
religion,  she  had  the  courage  to  leave  them  in  order 
to  follow  the  dictates  of  her  conscience.  Some^ 
months  ago  she  had  completed  arrangements  to 
join  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor,  but,  on  account 
of  the  intervention  of  her  parents,  was  obliged  to 
abandon  her  purpose.  She  was  not  discouraged, 
however,  and  continued  the  faithful  practice  of 
;her  Faith  till  God  called  her  to  Himself. 

While  we  below  still  hope  and  pray 

For  victory,  such  as  thine, 
Plead  there  our  cause — that  virtue's  lamp 

May  in  our  souls  forever  shine. 

..^_^___  W.  J.  H. 

Errata. 

It  is  due  to  the  Rev.  Father  Lambing  to  correct  some 
typographical  errors  which  have  been  discovered  in 
a  second  reading  of  his  interesting  articles  on  ' '  The 
Marriage  Ceremony  and  the  Nuptial  Mass,"  published; 
a  few  weeks  ago.  On  p.  85  of  The  "Ave  Maria," 
second  column,  for  the  words  "  no  detriment  or  invali- 
dating impediment," — which  does  not  convey  a  very 
clear  idea,  and  certainly  not  the  author's — should  be- 
substituted  "no  deriment,  or  invahdating  impedi- 
ment." "  Detriment"  is  repeated  for  "  deriment  "a 
little  farther  on,  with  the  addition  of  "  or." 

The  author  desires  also  to  correct  a  statement  in  the- 
same  articles  which  is  not  sufficiently  accurate.  He 
says  (p.  .53)  on  the  authority  of  De  Herdt  (Vol.  iif, 
n.  283,  R.  1°)  that,  "when,  for  sufficient  reasons,  the- 
marriage  takes  place  within  the  'closed  time,'  the 
couple  may  have  the  Mass  celebrated  and  receive  the- 
blessing  after  the  close  of  that  season."  But  from, 
more  recent  decrees  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  of 
Rites,  which  have  been  kindly  pointed  out  to  him,  it  is 
shown  that  this  privilege  is  granted  to  those  only  who- 
have  not  yet  Hved  together  in  the  same  house.  If  they 
have  done  so,  even  for  one  day,  they  cannot  receive  the 
blessing,  and  the  custom  existing  in  certain  places  o£" 
giving  it  in  such  cases  is  declared  an  abuse. 

There  is  still  another  thing  to  be  coirected,  and  per- 
haps this  is  the  best  opportunity  we  shall  have  for  at- 
tending to  it.  E.  A.  S.,  in  a  notice  of  The  AH  Amateur 
for  February,  encourages  ladies  interested  in  supply- 
ing vestments  for  churches  to  embroider  skulls  and 
cross-bones  on  black  vestments,  in  imitation  of  a  rare 
set,  cuts  of  which  are  given  in  the  journal  referred  to. 
There  are  recent  decrees  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  of 
Rites  against  painting  or  embroidering  skulls,  or  the- 
like,  on  vestments  used  in  Masses  for  the  dead.  Itis^ 
also  forbidden  to  employ  such  ornaments  around  the  al- 
tar. The  reason  for  this  prohibition  is  that  the  priest  at 
the  altar,  and  the  altar  itself,  represents  our  Lord  -Tesus- 
Christ,  who,  though  He  suffered  death,  is  Life,  and  be- 
cause His  Sacred  Body  "never  saw  coniiption. "  For 
the  catafalque,  however,  there  is  no  such  prohibition^ 
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THE   INFLUENCE    OF     A     PIOUS    UAUGHTER. 


E'  often  hear  it  lamented  that 
such-and-such-a-one  should  be 
condemned  to  a  life  of  obscur- 
ity, and  consequent  useless- 
ness,  whose  great  abilities  or 
admirable  virtues  would  be  of  so 
much  service  to  the  world,  without 
seeming  to  remember  that  the  ability 
which  is  exerted  for  the  good  of  the 
domestic  circle,  or  the  virtue  which,  teaching 
by"  Example,  acts  beneficially  upon  the  hum- 
blest member  of  society,  cannot  be  without  its 
results  upon  mankind  at  large  ;  for  though  it 
be  true  that,  in  the  language  of  the  poet, 
"Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen," 
an  the  moral  as  well  as  in  the  natural  world, 
it  is  not  true  that  it  ever  "  wastes  its  sweet- 
ness on  the  desert  air." 

The  position  of  Mrs.  Selwood  was  by  no 
means  a  commanding  one  in  society — her 
husband  being  nothing  more  than  a  simple 
mechanic,  and  we  all  know  that  a  woman's 
social  condition  depends  altogether  on  that  of 
her  husband.  But,  though  poor  in  the  com- 
mon sense  of  the  term,  the  poverty  of  the 
Sel woods  was  rather  comparative  than  actual ; 
for  though  the  earnings  of  the  husband  were 
small,  the  excellent  management  of  the  wife 
contrived  to  make  them  supply  all  the  real 
wants  of  her  family,  and,  besides  laying  by  a 
small  sum  for  future  exigencies,  and  giving  a 
little  to  the  necessitous,  to  add  something  to 
the  elegancies  of  life,  in  the  articles  of  clothing 
and  furniture,  and  above  all,  of  books.  Books 
were,  indeed,  the  only  extravagance  in  which 
Mrs.  Selwood  indulged.  From  her  childhood 
she  had  been  fond  of  reading;  and  now,  al- 
though' her  cares  and  duties  were  daily  on  the 
increase,  she  still,  without  any  neglect  of  the 
latter,  managed  to  give  a  portion  of  time  to 
her  books. 

But  Mrs.  Selwood  did  not,  as  we  fear  too 
many  do,  read  merely  for  amusement.  She 
.had  been  from  early  j'outh  a  seeker  after  truth; 
*but  every  step  she  had  hitherto  taken  seemed 


to  lead  her  farther  into  error.  Every  author 
she  consulted  directed  her  to  the  Bible  as  the 
source  of  all  truth,  but  that  the  only  certain 
way  to  it  was  through  individual  interpre- 
tation of  disputed  texts  ;  and  unfortunately  for 
Mrs.  Selwood  she  knew  of  no  authority  in  mat- 
ters of  faith  that  had  any  better  claims  to 
respect  than  her  own  fallible  judgment.  At 
length,  from  some  books  she  had  borrowed  from 
a  Catholic  neighbor,  she  was  made  acquainted 
with  the  real  principles  of  the  Church  which 
all  her  early  reading  had  taught  her  to  regard 
as  being  far  from  the  truth.  After  having 
so  long  been  tossed  upon  the  stormy  ocean  of 
doubt,  she  found  refuge  at  last  in  the  ark  of 
Peter.  , 

The  husband  of  Mrs.  Selwood  was  just  such 
a  man  as  one  might  expect  to  find  in  an 
American  country  village.  He  was  sober,  in- 
dustrious, and  rigidly  moral,  a  great  politician, 
with*  a  heart  overflowing  with  love  for  his 
country  that  showed  itself  in  a  thorough  ha- 
tred of  everything  foreign.  He  looked  upon 
the  Catholic  religion  as  the  mother  of  abomi-  J 
nations.  With  such  feelings,  it  is  not  to  be  " 
wondered  at  that  he  heard  of  his  wife's  per- 
version, as  he  chose  to  call  it,  with  the  great- 
est pain  ;  nor  that,  although  "  more  in  sorrow 
than  in  anger,"  he  should  remonstrate  with 
her  upon  her  fearful  apostasy,  for  though 
neither  of  them  had  made  an  open  declaration 
of  attachment  to  any  particular  form  of 
Christianity,  he  thought  no  religion  better 
than  that  which  she  had  felt  herself  con- 
strained to  adopt. 

But  the  evil  did  not  end  here.  Mrs.  Sel- 
wood, not  satisfied  with  her  own  conversion, 
labored  day  and  night  to  effect  that  of  her 
husband  and  children.  With  him  he  was 
determined  she  would  not  succeed ;  but  with 
the  children  he  soon  saw  it  was  otherwise ; 
and  though  he  could,  and  did,  prevent  them 
from  attending  church  with  their  mother,  he 
could  not  prevent  her  instilling  into  their 
young  minds  the  principles  of  her^  own 
faith. 

Selwood  became  ver}^  unhappy ;  and  the 
grief  that  was.  consuming  his  heart  was  daily 
added  to  by  his  friends  and  neighbors,  who, 
though  they  w^ould  not  listen  to  Mrs.  Sel- 
wood's  defence  of  her  conduct,  were  loud  in 
condemning  it,  and  circulated  more  zealously 
than  ever  some  of  those  pernicious  tracts  in 
Avhich  the  religion  of  an  Augustine  and  a  Gre- 
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gory,  a  Feaelon  and  a  Cheverus  was  repre- 
sented as  something  far  more  unchristian 
than  ancient  Paganism  itself. 

iSut  even  sectarianism  was  soon  forgotten 
in  the  deep  anxiety  Mr.  Selwood  felt  for  the 
^fe   of   his   eldest   and   favorite   daughter,  in 

horn  the  progress  of  disease  was  every  day 
becoming  more  manifest,  and  whom  the 
friendly  physician  declared  had  not  many 
months  to  live.     This  was  a  severe  stroke  to 

th  the  parents.     But  Mrs.  Selwood,  though 

e  wept  as  a  mother,  saw  this  passing  away 
with  the  fortitude  of  a  Christian,  while  the 
father  "  sorrowed  as  one  without  hope." 

Mary  Selwood  was  a  beautiful  child,  though 
not  of  a  beauty  to  strike  the  common  be- 
holder. She  was  of  a  fragile  form  and  deli- 
cate complexion,  with  soft  brown  eyes.  Yet, 
with  half  her  beauty  Mary  would  have  com- 
manded the  admiration  of  any  one  who  saw 
her  in  the  freedom  of  home,  where  her  bright 
smile  shone  on  all  alike,  and  her  light  musical 
laugh  was  sure  to  stir  up  pleasant  thoughts 
in  the  heart  of  every  listener. 

As  the  death  of  this  lovely  and  beloved 
child  drew  near,  her  father  in  his  affliction 
turned  for  consolation  to  the  wife  from  whom 
he  had  been  so  long  estranged  ;  but,  alas ! 
what  consolation  could  he  derive  from  one 
with  whom  he  could  not  join  in  prayer  ?  And 
in  a  stupor  of  grief  he  hung  over  his  dying 
child,  until  roused  by  Mrs.  Selwood's  asking 
him  to  go  for  the  clergyman.  For  a  mo- 
ment anger  overcame  grief,  and  he  answered 
with  all  the  indignation  of  one  of  Puritan 
blood  that  he  would  never  suffer  a  popish 
priest  to  come  under  his  roof.  But  meeting  at 
that  moment  the  imploring  look  of  the  dying 
girl,  and  catching  the  murmur  of  ''My  last 
request ! "  he  snatched  up  his  hat  and  hurried 
to  do  the  bidding  of  his  wife.  The  clergyman 
came ;  the  last  rites  of  the  Catholic  Church 
were  administered  to  the  beautiful  sufferer, 
and  scarce  had  her  pure  young  lips  ceased  to 
murmur  the  last  response  when  her  spirit 
winged  its  way  to  everlasting  bliss.  Then 
followed  the  prayers  for  the  dead ;  the  De 
profundis  was  sung,  and  Mary  Selwood  was 
consigned  to  the  last  resting-place  of  all  the 
living. 

The  arrow  struck  deep  into  the  heart  of  the 
father,  and  the  wound  rankled  for  many  a  day, 
tor  he  strove  with  a  proud  and  rebellious  spirit 
to  close  it  against  the  balm  of  religion  which 


his  pious  and  suffering  wife  and  tihe  good  priest 
would  gladly  hate  poured  into  it.  He  would 
"  not  be  comforted." 

One  night  he  retired  to  bed  in  a  more 
gloomy  and  even  more  morose  mood  than 
usual ;  but  in  a  little  while  his  wife,  who  had 
been  lying  silently  praying  by  his  side,  was 
alarmed  by  the  distress  he  appeared  to  suffer, 
and  awoke  him ;  when,  starting  up,  he  ex- 
claimed with  strong  emotion,  "Thank  heaven! 
'twas  but  a  dream  ! " 

"  Oh,  Ellen  ! "  he  continued,  after  a  few 
moments  silence,  ''  I  have  had  such  a  dream  ! 
I  thought  I  was  wandering  in  a  wild  and  deso- 
late region,  when  suddenly  the  sky  became 
impenetrably  black,  relieved  only  by  vivid 
flashes  of  lightning,  followed  by  tremendous 
peals  of  thunder,  and  the  earth  seemed  to  roll 
like  the  sea  beneath  my  feet.  Suddenly  it 
gave  way,  and  I  felt  myself  sinking  into  an 
abyss,  without  the  hope  of  succor.  In  my 
despair,  I  looked  up,  and  at  a  great  distance  I 
beheld  a  number  of  bright  and  blessed  beings, 
and  in  the  midst  of  them  I  saw  our  dear 
Mary.  I  cried  to  her  for  help.  But  instead 
of  affording  any,  she  pointed  to  a  cross  of 
fire  that  was  burning  in  the  pitchy  sky, 
and  turned  sorrowfully  away.  I  gave  my- 
self up  for  lost  as  sulphureous  waves  rose  up 
to  engulph  me,  when  your  voice  awoke  me, 
and  I  rejoice  to  find  that  I  am  not  yet  beyond 
hope!" 

"  Then  do  not,  I  pray  you,"  replied  his  pious 
wife,  "struggle  any  longer  against  your  eter- 
nal happiness  ;  submit  yourself  to  the  teach- 
ing of  that  Church  which  Christ  has  appointed 
to  be  a  mother  to  His  children."  The  heart  of 
Selwood  was  penetrated  at  last,  the  scales  cf 
prejudice  fell  from  his  eyes,  and  after  atten- 
tively and  prayerfully  attending  to  the  in- 
structions of  the  priest  who  was  placed  over 
the  little  flock  at  — — ,  he  became  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  Christianity  as  taught  by  the 
Catholic  Church. 


The  London  Weekly  Register  says:— "It 
ought  to  be  a  subject  of  remark  to  those  who 
notice  coincidences  that  the  three  resident 
Cardinals  of  modern  times  in  England  each 
have  the  word  man  as  one  of  the  syllables  of 
their  names,  \\%;— Wiseman,  Manning,  and 
Xewman," 
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The  Madoima  Delia  Sedia. 

The  Catholic  Herald. 
.^^§^€TMON(j  the- Madonnas  of  Ra- 
phael is  one  called  "  Delia  Sedia  " 
(of  the  Chair),  and  there  is  a 
pretty  legend  about  it  which 
says  that  many,  many  years  ago 
there  was  a  hermit  named  Father 
Bernardo  dwelling  among  the  Ital- 
^^,  ian  hills,  and  that  he  was  much  loved 
S^  by  the  neighboring  peasants,  who 
went  to  him  for  advice  and  instruction.  He  of- 
ten said  that  in  his  solitude  he  was  not  lonely, 
for  he  had  two  daughters  ;  one  of  them  could 
talk  to  him,  but  the  other  was  dumb.  By  the 
daughter  who  spoke  he  meant  the  daughter  of  a 
vine-dresser  who  lived  near  by;  she  was  named 
Mary..  She  tried  to  do  the  utmost  in  her 
power  for  the  comfort  of  the  old  hermit.  By 
his  dumb  daughter  he  meant  a  grand  old  oak 
tree  that  grew  near  his  hut  and  sheltered  it 
from  storms ;  it  hung  its  branches,  over  him 
so  lovingly  that  the  old  man  grew  to  feel  it 
was  like  a  dear  friend  to  him.  There  were 
many  birds  in  its  branches,  to  whom  he  gave 
food,  and  they,  in  return,  gave  him  sweet 
songs.  Many  times  the  woodmen  wished  to 
cut  this  tree  down,  but  Father  Bernardo  prayed 
for  its  life,  and  it  Avas  spared  to  him. 

At  last  there  came  a  terrible  winter — the 
storms  were  so  severe  that  few  trees  and  huts 
remained,  and  the  freshets  that  ran  down  the 
hills  swept  off  all  that  the  tempests  had  left. 
At  last,  after  a  dreadful  storm,  Mary  and  her 
father  went,  with  fear,  to  see  if  the  hermit 
was  alive,  for  they  thought  he  must  have 
perished.  But  they  found  that  his  dumb 
daughter  had  saved  his  life.  On  the  coming 
of  the  freshet,  he  had  gone  up  to  the  roof 
of  his  hut,  but  he  soon  saw  he  was  not  safe 
there  ;  then,  as  he  cast  his  eyes  to  heaven,  the 
branches  of  the  oak  seemed  to  bend  toward 
him,  and  beckon  him  to  come  up  to  them  ;  so 
he  took  a  few  crusts  of  bread  and  climbed  up 
into  the  tree,  where  he  staid  three  days.  Below, 
everything  was  swept  away,  but  the  oak  stood 
firm ;  and  at  last,  when  the  sun  came  out  and  the 
storm  was  ended,  his  other  daughter  came  to 
take  him  to  her  own  home  and  make  him  warm 
and  give  him  food,  for  this  dreadful  time  of 
hunger  and  storm  had  almost  worn  him  out. 
Then  the  good  Father  Bernardo  called  on 


Heaven  to  bless  his  two  good  daughters  who 
had  saved  his  life,  and  prayed  that  in  some 
way  they  might  be  distinguished  together. 
Years  passed,  and  the  old  hermit  died.  Mary 
married,  and  became  the  mother  of  two  little 
boys  ;  the  old  oak  tree  had  been  cut  down 
and  made  into  wine-casks.  One  day  as  Mary 
sat  in  the  arbor,  and  her  children  with  her — 
she  held  the  j^oungest  to  her  breast,  and  the 
older  one  ran  around  in  merry  play — she  called 
to  mind  the  old  hermit,  and  all  the  blessings 
he  had  asked  for  her,  and  she  wondered  if  his 
prayers  would  not  be  answered  in  these  chil- 
dren. Just  then  the  little  boy  ran  to  his 
mother  with  a  stick  to  which  he  had  fastened 
a  cross,  and  at  that  moment  a  young  man 
came  near.  He  had  large,  dreamy  eyes,  and  a 
restless,  w^eary  look.  And  weary  he  was,  for 
the  thought  of  a  lovely  picture  was  in  his 
mind,  but  not  clear  enough  in  form  to  enable 
him  io  paint  it.  It  was  Raphael  Sanzio  D'Ur- 
bino,  and  when  his  glance  fell  upon  the  lovely 
living  picture  of  Mary  and  her  children,  he 
saw  in  flesh  and  blood  before  him  just  the 
lovely  dream  that  had  floated  in  his  thoughts. 
But  he  had  only  a  pencil  !  On  \\4iat  could  he 
draw  ?  Just  then  his  eye  fell  on  the  smooth 
cover  of  a  wine-cask  standing  near  by.  He 
quickly  sketched  upon  this  the  outlines  of 
Mary  and  her  boys,  and  when  he  went  aw^ay 
he  took  the  oaken  cover  with  him.  And 
thereafter,  he  did  not  rest  until,  with  his 
whole  soul  in  his  work,  he  had  painted  that 
wonderful  picture  which  we  know  as  '^Ma- 
donna della  Sedia."  Thus,  at  length,  was  the 
prayer  of  Father  Bernardo  answered,  and  his 
two  daughters  were  made  famous  together. 


Saint  Patrick's  Baptism. 

Like  Moses,  Saint  Patrick,  even  in  infancy, 
was  the  object  of  Divine  interposition  ;  and  to 
complete  the  parallel,  in  each  case  the  mate-  « 
rial  was  the  same.  When  the  babe  was  9 
brought  for  baptism  to  a  blind  and  aged 
priest,  there  was  no  water  for  the  sacred  rite 
to  be  performed.  Thereupon,  the  priest,  with 
a  holy  inspiration,  took  the  child's  hand  in 
his  own,  and  with  it  made  the  Sign  of  the 
Cross  upon  the  ground.  Beneath  the  power  of 
that  mighty  symbol  uprose  a  sudden  stream  ; 
and  the  priest  having  baptized  the  child,  and 
reverently  washed  his  own  face  in  it,  received 
his  sight  in  recompense  for  his  faith. 
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Confraternity  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception (or  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes). 

All  communications  in  reference  to  the  Confrater- 
nity of  the  Immaculate  Conception  should  he  addressed 

Rev.  A.  Granger  J  C.  S.  C,  Notre  Dame,  Ind.  This 
bulletin  is  entirely  under  his  direction. 

We  fly  to  thy  patronage,  0  Holy  Mother  of  God  !  " 

tEPORT      Faii       THE      WeEK      EnDING      WEDNESDAY, 

Makch  1st. 

The  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Confra- 
_  srnity  are  earnestly  requested  in  favor  of  the  fol- 
lowing petitions  :  Conversion  to  the  Faith  for  15 
persons, — return  to  the  Faith  for  8  persons, — 
change  of  life  for  15  persons, — spiritual  favors  for 
7  persons  and  14  families, — temporal  favors  for  20 
persons  and  15  families,— recovery  of  health  for 
18  persons  ;  of  hearing  for  1  person,  and  of  mind 
for  3  persons, — employment  for  6  persons, — the 
virtue  of  temperance  for  3  persons, — grace  of  a 
happy  death  for  6  persons, — peace  and  concord 
for  5  persons  and  3  families, — successful  issue  of  3 
lawsuits, — success  of  various  undertakings  for  8 
persons.  Also  33  particular  intentions,  and  a 
number  of  thanksgivings  for  favors  received. 

FAVORS   RECEIVED. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Annals  of  Oar 
Lady  of  Lourdes  cannot  fail  to  interest  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Confraternity.  Here  they  find  a  strik- 
ing evidence  of  the  ever-increasing  devotion  to- 
wards our  Blessed  Mother : 

"The  number  of  pilgrims  to  the  Grotto  last 
year  is  truly  wonderful.  Seventy-seven  thousand 
were  brought  by  the  trains,  and  some  came 
on  foot  from  a  considerable  distance.  A  pil- 
grim from  Bohemia,  who  had  already  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  on  foot,  stopped  four 
days  at  Lourdes,  on  his  way  on  a  similar  pilgrim- 
age to  St.  James  of  Compostella,  in  Spain.  .  .  . 
The  banner  of  Hungaria  and  the  flag  of  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic  were  brought  to  the  Basilica. 
Thirty-three  Archbishops  and  Bishops,  among 
whom  were  two  Cardinals,  honored  and  edified  the 
pilgrims  by  their  presence. 

But  the  sight  of  this  unceasing  throng  of  pil- 
grims,howeyer  consoling  and  admirable  in  itself, 
is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  immense  result  ef- 
fected by  the  prayers  of  these  devout  Christians. 
Day  and  night  they  poured  forth  supplications  to 
God,  for  the  welfare  of  the  Church  and  the  Pope, 
for  nations  and  families,  for  the  conversion  of  sin- 
ners, and  the  perseverance  of  the  just ;  in  a  word, 
for  every  want  of  society  and  private  individuals, 
and  that  their  prayers  might  be  more  efficacious 
they  were  supported  by  most  eminent  works  of 
charity.  We  have  seen,  indeed,  pilgrimages  com-  i 
ing  from  a  distance,  frequently  bring  with  them  I 


numbers  of  poor  i;ivalids,  whose  ex'penses  the  rich 
•,had  defrayed  with  their  own  money,  lavishing  on 
them,  at. the  same  time  all  along  the  road  and  at 
the  Grotto,  all  the  care  and  solicitude  of  most  ten- 
der and  devoted  nurses.  .  .  .  No  wonder  then,  that 
prayers  have  proved  so  efficacious,  both  for  the 
body  and  the  soul.  In  the  national  pilgrimage 
alone,  after  a  strict  examination,  one  hundred  and 
seventy- six  cures  were  registered,  some  having 
been  etfected  by  the  mere  promise  of  a  pilgrimage. 
Several  blind  persons  had  recovered  their  sight  in 
the  piscina.  Numbers  had  been  relieved  there  from 
white  tumors,  cancers,  phthisis,  complete  or  par- 
tial paralysis.  But  what  are  these  bodily  cures 
compared  with  the  conversion  of  souls  !  they  are 
only  the  means  to  attain  this  principal  object. 
The  Blessed  Virgin  continues  to  repeat  these 
words  addressed  to  Bernadette  :  "  Pray  for  poor 
sinners"  We  see  then,  with  pleasure  and  grati- 
tude, that  with  the  one  hundred  and  seventy -six 
cures  efiected  at  the  national  pilgrimage,  six  hun- 
dred public  conversions  have  also  been  recorded. 
And  how  many  others  known  to  God  alone  ?  We 
will  close  this  week,  with  the  report  of  a  remark- 
able cure  wrought  at  Lourdes,  on  the  8th  of  Sept. 
last : 

On  the  21st  of  December,  in  the  Church  of  St.  An- 
drea delle  Fratte,  in  Rome,  a  solemn  Triduo  was  held  in 
fulfilment  of  a  vow  made  at  Lourdes,  as  a  thanksgiv- 
ing, for  a  cure  obtained  there,  on  the  8th  of  September 
of  last  year,  by  a  young  English  convert  lady  who  had 
been  given  over  by  every  doctor,  and  was  considered  in 
the  last  stage  of  consumption.  With  great  difficulty, 
she  reached  Lourdes  on  the  5th  of  September,  and  for 
2  days  visited  the  Grotto  and  recited  the  usual  prayers 
without  any  apparent  improvement.  But  on  the  third 
day,  after  receiving  Holy  Communion  in  the  crypt  of  the 
Basilica,  she  went  into  the  bath  reserved  for  women,  and 
boldly  plunged  into  the  icy  cold  water,  in  which  she  re- 
mained during  the  space  of  an  "Ave  Maria"  and  a 
"Memorare."  Her  faith  received  its  reward,  and  she 
came  out  of  the  water  entirely  cured.  From  that  hour 
to  this  she  has  had  no  return  of  her  illness  ;  and  whereas 
for  five  years  she  has  been  unable  to  walk  or  even  rise 
from  her  chair  without  fainting  away  from  pain  and 
weakness,  she  can  now  walk  and  drive  without  the 
least  fatigue,  eats  and  sleeps  well,  and  is,  in  fact,  en- 
tirely restored  to  health.  She  is  extremely  anxious 
that  this  fact  should  be  made  known  in  England,  and 
implores  the  reader  for  a  prayer  for  the  conversion  of 
the  rest  of  her  family. 

OBITUARY. 

We  recommend  the  following  deceased  persons 
to  the  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Confrater- 
nity :  Mr.  O'DowD,  who  died  lately  in  Chicago, 
111.  Mrs.  T.  J.  Murphy,  New  York,  who  departed 
this  life  on  the  17th  of  Feb.  Mrs.  Maey  Stewart, 
who  died  some  time  ago  at  Ridley,  Pa.  Michael 
Bradley,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  a  friend  to  The 
"  Ave  Maria  "  who  died  happily  on  the  5th  of  Feb. 
Mrs.  Margaret  Daniels,  Mrs.  Mary  Daniels, 
Clarke,  Hannibal,  Mo.  F.  Bendon,  Patrick  Mc- 
(tuff,  Edward  Birmingham,  Timothy  Kennedy, 
James  Irvan,  Hanna  Kane  and  Margaret  O'Keef, 
Cork,  Ireland,  lately  deceased.  Mrs.  Patrick  Byrne, 
Collegehill.  Mass.,  who  departed  this  life  Feb.  9th. 
Mrs.  A  O'Neill,  Fall  River,  Mass.,  who  slept  in 
the  Lord  Oct.  2d.  Mrs.  Mary  Thomas,  Oswego, 
New  York,  who  died  Feb.  4th. 

May  they  rest  in  peace.    Amen. 

A.  Granger,  C.  S.  C, 
Director  of  the  Contratemity. 
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A  School  Book  of  Unprecedented  Populariiy. 


Illustrated  Bible  History, 

Translated  from  the  Fifty-Eifj^hth  CTorman  Edhioii 

OF    THK 

GREAT  DR.  SCHUSTER-S 
History  of  the  Old  &  New  Testaments, 

PREPAKEI)    FOK    THE    USE    OF    THE 

CATHOLIC  SCHOOLS  ]N  THE  UNITED  STATES 
AND  DOMINION  OF  CANADA, 

—  BY  — 
HONORED   BY    LETTER   OF    INDOIISEMENT    FROM 

His  Holiness  Pope  Pius  IX, 

And  Apppoved  by  nearly  all  the  Cardinals,  Archbishops 
and  Bishops  of  Europe  and  the  United  States. 


Retail  price,  60  Cts.     Introductory  price,  30  Cts. 

Sample  Copies  for  examination,  with  a  view  to  in- 
troduction, FREE.     Special  terms  for  first  introduction. 


19  South  Fifth  Street,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

ST.   MARY'S  ACADEMY. 


(0\SERVATORV  OF  MUSH\ 


SCHOOL  OF  AETS  AND  DESIGN, 

NOTRE  DAME  P.  O.,  INDIANA, 

(Near  South  Bend,) 

Conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross. 


In  the  Academy  the  Course  is  thorough  in  the  Prepa- 
ratory, Academic  and  Classical  Departments. 

No  extra  charge  for  German  or  French,  as  these  lan- 
guages enter  into  the  regular  Academic  Course. 

The  Conservatory  of  Music, 

on  the  plan  of  the  best  Musical  Conservatories  of  Europe, 
is  under  the  charge  of  a  complete  corps  of  teachers 
eleven  in  number.  It  comprises  a  large  music  hall  and 
twenty-eight  separate  rooms  for  hai-ps,  pianos  and  or- 
gans. A  through  course  for  graduation  in  theory  and 
practice,  Esthetics  and  Composition. 

The  school  of  Art  and  Design  is  modeled  on  the 
great  Art  Schools  of  Europe,  drawing  and  painting 
from  life  and  the  antique.  Pupils  in  the  Departments 
of  Painting  and  Music  may  pursue  a  special  course. 

Simplicity  of  dress  enforced  by  the  rales  of  the  Insti- 
tution. Full  particulars  of  the  three  Departments 
given  in  Catalogue,  for  which  address 

'  MOTHER  SUPERIOR, 
St.  Mary's  Academy, 
Notre  Damk  P.O.,  Ind. 


Read  What  Millions  Proclaim! 

The  Genuine  Singer  Sewing  Machines 

ARE  ONLY  Made  by  the  Singer 

Manufacturing   Company. 


Notre  Dame  P.  0., 

Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  1882. 
They  are,  beyond  all  controversy,  the  best  in  the 
world.  Having  tried  many  other  makes  in  our  re- 
spective Institutions,  we  find,  by  continual  usage,  the 
genuine  Singer  to  be  fai'  superior  to  any  other,  and 
recommend  it  to  all  as  the  most  valuable  of  Sewing 
Machines.  E.  F.  Grether,  No.  135  Michigan  Street, 
South  Bend,  Indiana,  is  agent  for  this  locality.  Call 
on  or  address  him. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NOTRE  DAME, 
and  ST.  MARY'S  ACADEMY. 


The  "  OLD   RELIABLE  "  SINGER 

IS 

The  Strongest, 

The    Simplest, 

The  Most  Durable 

SEWING  MACHINE 

EVER  YET  CONSTRUCTED. 


Our  Sales  last  year  were  at  the  rate  of  over 
1,800    SEWING   MACHINES  A   DAY 

for  every  business-day  in  the  year. 


THE     SINGER    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY^ 

Principal    Office — 34    Uuion    Square,   N. 
South  Bend   Branch-— IS^    Michigan   Street.' 

2,000  Offices  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  ;  and  3,000  in 
the  Old  World  and  South  America. 

Offices  in  every  civilized  Country  upon  earth. 
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This  Combination  includes  three  distinct  instruments,  a 
Solar  Microscope,  Solar  Stereopticon  and  Monoc- 
ular Microscope. 

Each  of  these  can  be  used  alone  or  in  combination. 

By  the  aid  of  this  combination,  Astronomy,  Geography,  Geometry, 
Botany,  Zoology,  Philosophy,  Physiology,  Pathology,  Histology,  etc., 
can  be  finely  illustrat<^d  to  a  large  class  or  audience. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  Free  on  application. 

Mcintosh  galvanic  &  faradic  battery  co., 
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Now. 


BY   ELEANOR   C.    DONNELLY. 

^Now  is  the  acceptable  time;  now  is  the  day  of  salva- 
tion/' 


f  fSH  !  why  should  we  search  thro'  the  palace, 
M^  For  the  chamber  where  horrors  have  been? 
Why  pour  out  the  wine  from  the  chalice, 

To  get  at  the  dregs  all  unseen  ? 
And  why,  thro'  the  tear-laden  shadows. 

Our  eyes  the  dark  mountains  must  greet  ? 
When  the  fairest  and  greenest  of  meadows 

Lies  sunny  and  safe  at  our  feet. 
II. 
In  the  griefs  that  may  never  be  tasted, 
-We  sink  the  sure  joys  that  are  ours  ; 
And  the  strength  of  our  being  is  wasted 

In  tracking  the  asp  thro'  the  flowers. 
The  Past  hath  forever  escaped  us, 

The  Present 's  a  sceptreless  king, — 
While  the  Future  in  mourning  hath  draped  us 

For  afflictions  it  never  may  bring. 
III. 
Our  mission  is  Here  ;  'tis  the  Present ; 

To-day  puts  it  into  our  hands  : 
It  may  not  be  gracious  or  pleasant, 

But  here,  at  the  threshold,  it  stands  ; 
Looking  back — looking  forward—  we  miss  it ; 

Once  slighted,  it  cometh  no  more  ; 
We  may  yet  yearn  to  clasp  it  and  kiss  it. 

But  it  never  returns  to  our  door  ! 

IV. 

Ah  !  written  for  all  who  may  read  it, 

Is  a  truth  that  is  simple,  sublime  : 
Oh  !  hear  it,  beloved  !  and  heed  it,— 

We  can  live  but  one  day  at  a  time! 
Live  it  well — that  one  day — live  it  purely, 

Live  it  solely  for  heaven, — and  then. 
The  Past  and  the  Future  will  surely 

Be  blessed  of  God  and  of  men. 


The  Feast  of  the  Annunciation. 


HE  mystery,  which  the  Church  celebrates 
on  this  day,  is  recounted  by  St.  Luke,  in 
the  first  chapter  of  his  Gospel :  ''And  in 
the  sixth  month,  the  Angel  Gabriel  was  sent 
from  God  into  a  city  of  Galilee  called  Nazareth, 
to  a  virgin  espoused  to  a  man  whose  name  was 
Joseph,  of  the  house  of  David  :  and  the  name 
of  the  Virgin  was  Mary.  And  the  Angel  be- 
:  ing  come  in,  said  to  her :  Hail  full  of  grace, 
the  Lord  is  with  thee  :  Blessed  art  thou  among 
women.  And  when  she  had  heard,  she  was 
troubled  at  his  saying,  and  thought  with  her- 
self what  manner  of  salutation  this  should  be. 
And  the  Angel  said  to  her :  Fear  not  Mary  ; 
for  thou  hast  found  grace  with  God.  Behold, 
thou  shalt  conceive  in  thy  womb,  and  shalt 
bring  forth  a  Son ;  and  thou  shalt  call  His 
name  Jesus.  .  .  .  And  Mary  said  to  the  An- 
gel :  How  shall  this  be  done,  because  I  know 
ijot  man  ?  And  the  Angel  answering,  said  to 
her :  The  Holy  Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee  ; 
and  the  power  of  the  Most  High  shall  over- 
shadow thee.  And  therefore  also  the  Holy 
which  shall  be  born  of  thee,  shall  be  called  the 
Son  of  God.  .  .  .  because  no  word  is  impos- 
sible with  God.  And  Mary  said:  Behold 
the  handmaid  of  the  Lord  :  be  it  done  to  me 
according  to  thy  word.  And  the  Angel  de- 
parted from  her." 

The  salutation  of  the  angelic  messenger 
was  a  striking  one.  It  was  customary  among 
the  Hebrews,  whenever  a  woman  had  distin- 
guished herself  by  some  great  deed,  to  salute 
her  in  the  words:  "Blessed  art  thou  among 
other  women."  It  was  thus  that  Debbora 
saluted  Jahel,  the  wife  of  Haber:   "Blessed 
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among  women  be  Jahel  the  wife  of  Haber."  * 
So,  too,  did  Booz  salute  Ruth :  "  Blessed  art 
thou  of  the  Lord,  my  daughter."!  In  the 
same  manner,  David  addressed  Abigail,  who 
by  her  prudence,  prevented  the  massacre  of 
the  family  of  Nabal :  "  Blessed  be  thou,  who 
hast  kept  me  to-day,  from  coming  to  blood, 
and  revenging  me  with  my  own  hand."  X  But 
there  is  no  instance  of  a  woman  being  sa- 
luted with  the  words :  "  Hail,  full  of  grace, 
the  Lord  is  with  thee."  Therefore,  St.  Am- 
brose, in  his  second  book  on  St.  Luke,  re- 
marks :  "  The  Virgin  was  surprised  at  this 
new  formula,  of  which  she  had  nowhere  ever 
read,  and  which  was  entirely  unknown  to  her. 
This  salutation  was  reserved  for  Mary  alone. 
She  was  indeed  the  only  one  said  to  be  full  of 
grace.  She  alone  merited  a  grace  of  which 
none  other  had  been  judged  worthy,  that  of 
being  filled  with  the  Author  of  grace." 

The  message  of  the  Angel  troubled  the  soul 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  she  could  not  un- 
derstand the  meaning  of  such  a  salutation. 
St.  Thomas  says  that  Mary  was  troubled,  not 
because  of  the  presence  of  the  Angel,  but  by 
reason' of  the  novelty  of  the  things  announced 
to  her.  She  was  so  full  of  humility  that  she 
had  no  idea  of  things  so  sublime.  ||  And  this 
explanation  accords  with  the  sacred  text, — 
"  And  she  was  troubled  at  his  saying."  When 
the  Angel  had  reassured  Mary,  by  saying  to 
her  :  "  Fear  not,"  he  made  known  the  object 
of  his  coming.  "  Behold,  thou  shalt  conceive 
in  thy  womb,  and  shalt  bring  forth  a  Son,  and 
thou  shalt  call  his  name  Jesus/'  To  which 
Mary  replied  :  "  How  shall  this  be  done,  for  I 
know  not  man  ? "  As  the  Fathers  remark, 
these  were  not  words  of  doubt  or  incredulitjr, 
but  words  of  wonder  or  surprise,  and  express  a 
desire  to  be  better  instructed  concerning  the 
fact  announced.  Mary  wished  simply  to  be 
informed  as  to  the  manner  in  which  this  would 
be  accomplished.  St.  Bernard,  in  his  sermon 
on  the  Assumption,  says :  "  The  Blessed 
Virgin  had  read  in  the  seventh  chapter  of 
Isaias,  'Behold,  a  Virgin  shall  conceive,  and 
bear  a  Son.'  But  the  Prophet  had  not  declared 
how  this  would  be.  For  this  reason,  Mary 
wished  to  be  informed  by  the  Angel." 

Mary  had  made  a  vow  of  virginity,  and 
thought  perhaps  that  her  vow  might  not  be 

*  Judges,  V,  24.    t  Rutb,  iii,  10.    X  I  Kings,  xxv,  33. 
I  Summa — Part  III,  q.  xxx,  art,  3, 


pleasing  to  the  Lord.  St.  Augustine  says : 
"  The  Blessed  Virgin  might  fear  lest  she  had 
not  fulfilled  the  designs  of  God  ;  and  that  He 
did  not  therefore  approve  of  her  intention  to 
remain  a  virgin."*  If  this  vow  had  been 
pleasing  to  God,  she  did  not  know  how  it 
could  be  reconciled  with  her  becoming  a 
mother.  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa  remarks  :  "  The  ' 
Angel  announces  a  birth,  Mary  is  attached  to 
virginity.  She  prefers  chastity  to  the  appari- 
tion of  the  angel — not  that  she  was  disobedient 
to  the  will  of  God — but  because  she  wished, 
if  it  were  possible,  to  guard  her  virginity."  f 
She  was,  however,  disposed  to  break  her  vow, 
did  God  so  order.  And  "when  the  Angel 
saw  that  Mary  wished  for  instruction,  and 
thought  not  of  refusal, — he  at  once  proceeded 
to  instruct  her."  I  And,  indeed,  the  angel  de- 
clared that  she  had  naught  to  fear ;  that  she 
was  filled  with  the  grace  of  God ;  that  she 
would  conceive,  and  bring  forth  a  Son,  whose 
high  prerogatives  he  made  known ;  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  would  accomplish  all  this,  whilst 
her  virginity  would  remain  inviolable.  The 
angel  said  to  her :  "  The  Holy  Ghost  shall 
come  upon  thee  ;  and  the  power  of  the  Most  f 
High  shall  overshadow  thee.  And  therefore  ^ 
also  the  Holy  which  shall  be  born  of  thee,  shall 
be  called  the  Son  of  God."  ||  "  Mary,  hear  how 
this  shall  happen.  Thou  shalt  remain  a  virgin  ; 
thy  integrity  shall  not  be  stained ;  intacta  erit 
et  integritas  tua.  The  Holy  Ghost  shall  come 
upon  thee  from  on  high."  § 

Mary,  after  the  angel  had  spoken,  gave  her 
full  consent  to  what  was  announced  to  her. 
"  But  Mary  said :  Behold  the  handmaid  of 
the  Lord :  be  it  done  to  me  according  to  thy 
word."  And  in  this  admirable  manner  Jesus 
Christ  was  conceived.  The  Holy  Ghost  formed 
out  of  the  pure  blood  of  Mary  the  Body  of 
our  Lord.  That  which  the  concurrence  of 
human  nature  would  have  produced  naturally, 
the  Holy  Ghost  effected  in  a  manner  the  most 
excellent  and  perfect.  God  united  the  Divin- 
ity of  His  Son  with  the  Humanity,  so  that 
both  natures  existed  in  one  single  personality. 
It  follows,  then,  that  it  may  be  said  with  all 
truth  and  propriety  that  the  Blessed  Virgin 
was  the  Mother  of  Christ,  since  it  was  from 
her  He  received  all  that  went  to  form  the  cor- 
poreal part   of  His  human  nature.     At  the 


*  Sermon  291.         f  Discourse  on  the  Nativity. 

X  St.  Augustiqe.      |)  Luke,  i,  35.      §  St,  Augustine, 
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same  time  it  is  evident  that  she  should  prop- 
erly be  called  the  Mother  of  God,  for  the  di- 
vine personality  is  ^he  complete  term  of  this 
conception. 

St.  Thomas  speaks  thus  of  the  Incarnation 
of  the  Word  :  ''  The  Incarnation  of  the  Word 
may  be  considered  under  a  twofold  respect, 
either  as  a  termination  (terminatio  or  supposl- 
tatio)  or  as  an  action  (actio).  Considered 
under  the  first  aspect,  the  Incarnation  is  the 
work  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  took  to  Himself 
our  human  nature.  Under  the  second  aspect, 
in  reference  to  the  active  principle  of  the 
Incarnation,  as  a  work  ah  extra,  it  should  be 
attributed  to  the  whole  Trinity.  It  is,  how- 
ever, considered  as  the  special  work  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  because,  1st,  it  was  an  eifect  of 
the  Love  of  God,  which  is  attributed  to  the 
Holy  Spirit — as  power  to  the  Father  and 
wisdom  to  the  Son  ;  2d,  the  hnman  nature  was 
assumed  by  the  Son  in  unity  of  person,  by 
the  sole  effect  of  grace,  which  is  the  work 
of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  3d,  by  the  Incarnation, 
the  humanity  of  Christ  received  from  the  di- 
vinity that  sanctification  which  is  likewise 
the  proper  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit."  * 

It  may  be  also  remarked  that  many  other 
causes  conspired  to  make  the  conception  of 
Jesus  Christ  truly  admirable  and  elevate  it 
far  above  the  plane  of  natural  powers.  In- 
deed, nothing  in  the  Blessed  Virgin  did  injury 
to  the  flower  of  her  virginity ;  in  an  instant 
the  Body  of  Christ  was  formed  in  her  womb, 
not  through  a  process  of  gradual  development, 
but  at  once,  with  that  proper  disposition  of 
members  adapted  to  the  reception  of  a  rational 
soul,  and  such  as  would  be  required  by  the 
hypostatic  union  of  the  Divinity  with  an  ani- 
mated body.  In  one  single  instant,  a  living 
body  was  hypostatically  united  to  the  Divine 
Word;  and  by  this  ineffable  and  intimate 
union,  Christ  was  God  and  man,  possessing  two 
natures,  with  two  operations,  the  divine  and  the 
human.  From  the  very  instant  of  His  concep- 
tion, Christ  was  true  Priest,  true  King  of  the 
spiritual  and  eternal  kingdom.  He  was  Holy, 
not  alone  through  the  accidental  holiness 
which  comes  from  habitual  grace,  but  also  by 
that  substantial  holiness  which  poured  forth 
from  His  divine  Word  consubstantially  united 
to  His  human  nature.  Finally,  in  that  sin- 
gle brief  instant  of  His  conception  He  was 


adorned  with  that  grace  which  theologians 
call  capital,  and  in  virtue  of  which  He  was 
'  made  head  of  angels  and  of  men.  As  God  He 
was  endowed  with  divine  knowledge,  and  as 
man  He  possessed  a  knowledge  acquired,  in- 
fused, and  happy — and  such  that  at  that  very 
moment  He  understood  and  saw  clearly  the 
divine  Essence,  and  all  things  past,  present, 
and  future.  From  that  very  moment,  He 
foreknew  the  inmost  secrets  of  all  hearts  :  He 
enjoyed  the  perfect  exercise  of  His  intellect 
and  His  will,  and  by  that  exercise  began  to 
merit  the  accidental  glory  of  His  Body.  "  The 
conception  of  Christ  was  adorned  by  those 
prodigies,  those  gifts,  those  privileges,  which, 
certainly  make  it  miraculous  and  supernat- 
ural."* 

We  will  conclude  our  notice  of  this  great- 
solemnity  with  the  following  extract  fron? 
the  Bollandists  :  "  This  solemn  Feast  is  so 
remarkable  for  its  great  antiquity  that  this 
point  alone  would  furnish  a  subject  for  many 
pious  reflections.  We  believe  that  the  in- 
stitution of  the  Feast  must  be  attributed  to  a 
grateful  affection  towards  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
Mother  of  God,  who  herself  was  accustomed 
to  honor  every  year,  with  special  devotion  and 
unusual  veneration,  the  day  which  commem- 
orated the  Divine  Blessing  bestowed  upon 
herself  and  the  whole  human  race  :  the  day  on 
which  the  Divine  Word  became  Incarnate  in 
her  virginal  womb,  and  she  herself  became  the 
Mother  of  God,  through  the  consent  which 
she  gave  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  Mystery  an- 
nounced by  the  Angel.  The  Apostles,  observ- 
ing this  custom  in  Mary,  which  was  inspired 
through  tender  gratitude,  recognized  a  duty 
imposed  upon  themselves,  and  conforming  to 
this  example  of  the  Mother  of  God,  ordered 
at  the  same  time  that  this  day  should  be  cele- 
brated throughout  the  whole  world.  We  may 
apply  to  this  Feast  the  words  of  St.  Augus- 
tine :  '  That  which  the  entire  Church  ob- 
serves, and  which  has  not  been  established  by 
councils,  but  which  has  ever  been  practiced, 
should  with  reason  be  considered  as  having 
no  source  other  than  Apostolical  tradition.'  " 


.S'«mm«— Part  III,  Qu   xxxi,  xxxii,  xxxv. 


*  Graveson — Dissertation  sur  h.s  M tf sieves . 


Help  somebody  worse  off'  than  yourself, 
and  you  will  find  that  you  are  better  off  than 
you  had  thought. 
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Sonnets 

On  the   Stations   of   the   Way    op   the 
Cross.' 


BY    EDMUND   OF    THE    HEART    OF    MARY,    PASSIONIST. 


XII. 

I. 

A  NAMELESS  horror  over  earth  and  sky 
Creeps  darkly.    Nature  shudders,  and  the  sun 
Sickens  unclouded— as  his  course  were  run 
For  evermore,  and  he  must  gasp  and  die. 

On  Calvary's  dim  summit,  holding  high 
Their  burdens,  loom  three  gibbets  :  and  on  one 
Hangs  the  Man-God— His  "  Hour"  at  last  begun: 

The  Woman,  Co-Redemptress,  standing  by. 

Nor  she  alone.    The  faithful  John  is  there  ; 
And  Magdalen,  abandoned  to  her  woe, 
Kneels  with  white  arms  about  her  true  Love's 
cross, 
Catching  His  Blood  upon  her  golden  hair. 

Queen-penitent,  tho'  other  tears  may  flow, 
Who  shares  like  thee  the  sinless  Mother's  loss ! 


With  big,  slow  moments  three  dark  hours  succeed: 
Three  ages  to  those  aching  hearts  and  eyes 
That  watch  their  dying  God. 

The  jeering  cries 
Of  jubilant  hate  His  silence  will  not  heed  : 
But  lo  !  Himself  has  broken  it,  to  plead 
"Father,  forgive  them!"  :  and  the  Mother  sighs 
Her  pardoning  prayer  with  His  :  and  mercy  plies 
At  awe-thrill'd  breasts  awaking  to  their  need. 

And  one,  at  least,  accepts  the  prolfer'd  grace 
With  comforting  quickness  :   even  thou,   blest 
Thief! 
Pledge  that  none  need  despair,  however  late. 
Yet  let  presumption  fear  that  other's  place. 
Who  swells  the  bitter  sea  of  Mary's  grief, 
And  dies  at  Jesus'  side— a  reprobate  I 


", Woman,  mine  hour  is  not  yet  come,"  He  said 
At  Cana's  marriage-feast ;  beholding  there 
His  own  espousals  with  the  Bride  "  all  fair,"  * 
And  what  red  dower  the  Mystic  Vine  must  shed 
For  Eucharistic  banquet  ere  they  wed  : 
Yet  granted  the  anticipating  prayer, 
To  show  what  advocate  beyond  compare 
Should  one  day  stand  us  in  a  mother's  stead. 

*  Cant,,  iv,  7.     Of  course,  by  the  "Bride"  I  mean 
the  Ghnrch, 


But  now  has  come  that  Hour.    Again  He  calls 
Her  "  Woman  " — Second  Eve.  "  Woman,  behold 
Thy  son  !'"    He  says — my  Church  :    the  child 
no  less 
Of  thy  Heart  than  of  Mine. 

Creative  falls 
That  word.    Henceforth  her  bosom  can  enfold 
Us  all  with  true  maternal  tenderness. 

IV. 

"  Behold  thy  Mother  ! "  Words  He  might  have  said 
At  Bethlehem,  from  the  crib ;  for  she  was  then 
New  Eve,  and  Mother  of  our  Life  :   or  when 
He  rose,  the  deathless  " first-fruits  *  of  the  dead"  ; 
Or  forth  to  Bethany  His  lov'd  ones  led  f 
To  watch  the  heavens  receive  Him  out  of  ken. 
But  no  :   He  chose  this  Hour :  and  caused  the 
pen 
Of  him  who  heard  to  write  what  we  have  read. 

Yes,  dearest  Lord  !    Our  Mother  was  to  be 
By  Thy  gift  doubly  ours.    And  Thou  didst  wait 
Till  she  bad  shared  Thy  Passion — seen  Thee 
prove 
Thy  love  for  us,  and  proved  her  own  for  Thee, 
To  last  excess  :   then  solemnly  instate 
The  Queen  of  mercy  in  her  realm  of  love. 

V. 

"  Amen,  amen,  I  say  to  thee,  this  day 
Shalt  thou  with  me  in  Paradise  repose.".  .   .   . 
Poor  recompense,  this  garner'd  one,  for  those 
Innumerous  scorners  in  malign  array 
Who  forced  His  sweat  of  blood  1     With  fresh  dis- 
may 
He  sees  them  now  ;  and  feels  again  the  throes 
Of  fruitless  travail — keenest  of  all  woes 
To  love  like  His,  and  last  to  pass  away. 

May  well,  then,  from  His  soul's  depths  burst  the 
cry, 
"My  God,  My  God!   Why  hast  forsaken  me?" 

Why  left  me  helpless  to  my  love's  defeat '?         '* 

0  mystery  of  sin — unanswer'd  "  Why  " ! 
But  'tis  to  let  Him  conquer  we  are  free  : 
Must  else  ourselves  that  bitter  wail  repeat. 


"I  thirst!"    The  same  wild  plaint.     More  souls 
to  save  ! 
Ay,  more  to  suffer,  could  it  rescue  all  !  .  .  . 
Alas,  the  vinegar  mocks  Him  like  the  gall ! 

'"Tis  finish'd  !"  then.  The  cup  His  Father  gave 
Is  drain'd,  save  death.  (His  sabbath  in  the  grave 
Awaits  Him  but  as  victor  of  its  thrall.) 


Ah  !  ....  awful  voice!   Isit  thejudgment-call- 
*  I  Cor.,  XV,  20.  t  St.  Luke,  xxiv,  nO. 
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That  cowering  earth  shakes  like  a  storm-struck 

wave?   .... 
^'  Into  Thy  hands,  0  Father,  I  commend 

My  spirit!'"    Then  the  bow'd  head  yields  the 

ghost 

Eternal  God,  life's  Master,  deigns  to  die  I 

O  mourning  universe,  well  mayst  thou  rend 
Thy  hardest  rocks !    But  human  hearts  can  boast 
A  sterner  adamant— and  still  defy ! 


His  death  our  life.  This  many  a  gaping  tomb 
Attests — disgorging  its  long-mculder'd  prey. 
Old  Adam's  tomb  is  here,  traditions  say ; 

Beside  it  Eve's.    I  ween  earth's  second  womb 

Issues  each  perfect  form. 

And  now  the  gloom 
Lifts  softly,  and  the  sun  regains  his  ray: 
While  evening  follows  with  a  "calmer  sway 

Than  ever  reign'd  since  Eden  ceased  to  bloom. 

Behold  the  Temple's  veil  is  riven  in  twain  ! 
Abides  no  more  the  Covenant  of  Fear.  .  .  . 
Hail,  Law  of  Love — New  Testament  of  grace ! 

Let  the  insulting  soldier  thrust  amain ! 
Thou    touchest    the    true    Door,    thou   magic 
spear!  .  .  . 
Hail,  open'd  Heart — our  home,  our  hiding- 
place  ! 


Queen  by  Right  Divine. 


BY   KATHLEEN   O  MEARA, 


On  the  7th  of  September,  1787,  in  a  quiet 
hamlet  situated  in  Gex,  under  the  shadow  of 
the  Jura  hills,  a  little  child  was  born  who  was 
•destined  to  be  a  light  and  a  consolation  to  her 
people  after  the  troubled  times  that  were  then 
dawning  upon  France.  The  family  of  Jeanne 
Eendu  sprang  from  that  old  bourgeoisie  which 
had  been  the  mainspring  of  the  nation  and  the 
framework  on  which  many  of  its  social  institu- 
tions rested  in  those  centuries  when  the  bur- 
<jesses  held  their  privileges  and  exercised  them  as 
jealously  as  the  nobles  did  theirs.  The  Rendus 
had  been  settled  in  Gex  since  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  had  given  many  distinguished 
men,  ecclesiastics,  notaries  and  magistrates, 
etc.,  to  France  in  remote  times,  and  made  a 
name  for  the  family  which  it  had  honorably 
maintained  up  to  the  period  when  it  was  about 
to  receive  from  a  woman  a  new  and  incompar- 
able lustre. 


Jeanne  Rendu  was  the  eldest  pf  three  daugh- 
ters, who  were  brought  up  by  a  widowed 
mother  in  the  patriarchal  habits  which  reigned 
in  those  sequestered  valleys  up  to  the  eve  of 
the  Revolution.  In  those  days,  the  daughters 
of  well-to-do  landowners  went,  like  Rebecca,  to 
the  well  with  their  pitchers,  while  the  sons  of 
the  family  drove  their  flocks  up  the  heights, 
making  the  hills  echo  to  the  sound  of  canticles 
that  were  answered  from  the  valley  beneath. 
Jeanne  Rendu  grew  up  in  this  healthy  at- 
mosphere ;  but  though  the  doctrines  of  the 
Revolution  had  not  penetrated  into  Gex,  its 
action  had,  and  the  child  was  early  initiated 
into  the  perils  that  awaited  those  who  stood 
time  to  their  faith  and  loyal  to  their  friends. 
Every  priest  was  proscribed.  It  was  death  to 
assist  him  in  his  flight  or  to  give  him  shelter, 
and  to  assist  at  Mass  was  to  incur  great  risk  to 
life.  Mme.  Rendu  was  not  a  woman  to  be 
daunted  by  the  perils  from  doing  her  duty  to 
God  or  man.  When  her  friends  were  in  dan- 
ger, she  opened  her  door  to  them,  in  defiance 
of  the  Convention,  though  not  without  such 
precautions  as  reasonable  prudence  suggested. 

Jeanne  was  seven  years  old  when  a  strange 
servant,  named  Pierre,  entered  the  family. 
The  child  noticed  that  he  was  treated  with  ex- 
traordinary consideration,  and  that  there  was 
a  sort  of  mystery  about  him.  When  any  one 
was  present  he  was  addressed  and  treated  as  a 
servant,  but  as  soon  as  they  were  alone, 
Mme.  Rendu's  manner  and  that  of  her  friend 
changed  ;  Pierre  was  given  the  first  place,  and 
spoken  to  with  the  utmost  deference.  The 
child  observed  that  conversations  were  carried 
on  in  a  low  voice,  and  dropped  on  the  entrance 
of  a  stranger ;  sometimes  Pierre  would  dis- 
appear, and  the  door  would  be  locked  behind 
him.  All  this  was  out  of  keeping  with  the 
strict  principles  of  truth  and  straightforward 
simplicity  that  Mme.  Rendu  tried  to  convey 
to  her  children,  and  Jeanne's  little  brain  be- 
gan to  be  severely  exercised  on  the  subject. 

At  last,  one  night,  or  rather  early  one 
winter's  morning,  she  awoke,  and  through  the 
carefully  closed  curtains  of  her  bed  she  de- 
scried lights  on  a  table,  and  before  it  Pierre, 
dressed  as  a  priest  and  saying  Mass.  She  re- 
mained perfectly  quiet,  and  no  one  knew  that 
she  had  seen  anything  ;  but  some  days  later, 
her  mother  being  angry,  and  about  to  punish 
her  for  some  naughtiness,  Jeanne  said,  "Take 
care,  or  else  I  will   tell   that    Pierre   is   not 
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Pierre  !"  Mme.  Rendu  had  no  alternative  but 
to  take  the  child  into  her  confidence,  and  try 
to  make  her  understand  the  consequences  of 
an  indiscreet  word,  for  Pierre  was,  in  fact,  no 
other  than  the  Bishop  of  Annecy.  Jeanne 
promised  to  keep  the  secret,  and  shortly  after 
she  received  a  terrible  example  of  the  danger 
of  provoking  the  fury  of  that  Government 
of  terror  whose  arm  had  reached  to  their  se- 
cluded valley.  A  cousin  of  her  mother's  was 
shot  in  the  market-place  because  he  refused  to 
betray  to  the  profanation  of  the  rabble,  the 
hiding-place  of  the  relics  of  Saint  Francis 
of  Sales,  which  had  been  committed  to  his 
keeping. 

It  was  during  these  days  of  shuddering 
flights  and  hair-breadth  rescues  and  massacres, 
and  heroic  martyrdoms,  that  Jeanne  was  pre- 
pared for  her  First  Communion,  by  the  Cure 
of  Lancrans,  who,  like  an  apostle  of  the  early 
Church,  went  about  amongst  his  flock,  in- 
hourly  peril  of  his  life,  carrying  the  Sacra- 
ments to  the  dying,  and  celebrating  Mass  in 
the  woods  and  in  dark  holes  and  corners. 
The  child's  First  Communion  was  like  a  scene 
in  the  Catacombs — the  cellar,  the  proscribed 
priest  uttering  a  few  burning  words  in  low 
tones,  no  music,  no  lights  or  flowers,  but  the 
flame  of  a  faith  stronger  than  death,  illum- 
inating the  subterranean  retreat  where  the 
mother  and  sisters  gathered  round  the  First 
Communicant,  trembling  at  every  sound  that 
threatened  discovery. 

When  the  violence  of  the  Revolution  had 
subsided,  Jeanne  was  sent  to  school  to  the  Ursu- 
line  Convent.  She  was  a  bright,  mischief- 
loving  child,  full  of  spirit  and  with  a  will 
of  her  own.  ''  I  want  to  do  all  my  naughti- 
ness now,"  she  would  say,  "  so  as  to  get  rid  of 
it  by  the  time  I  come-  to  the  age  of  reason." 
This  desirable  date  seems  to  have  come  rather 
late,  for  we  hear  of  her  being  in  perpetual 
scrapes,  throwing  her  dolls  over  the  garden 
wall,  and  trying  the  patience  of  the  nuns  in 
many  ways,  up  to  the  advanced  age  of  twelve. 
Mme.  Rendu  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
alarmed  at  these  mature  signs  of  perversity  in 
her  daughter.  She  had  a  presentiment,  before 
the  child  was  born,  that  she  would  be  a  child 
of  benediction,  and  from  her  earliest  years 
Jeanne  gave  one  sign  that  justified  these 
prophetic  hopes — she  loved  the  poor  with  an 
extraordinary  tenderness.  Her  reverence  for 
them  was  instinctive.     If  she  was  in  one  of 


her  wilful,  imperious  moods,  and  a  poor  person 
appeared,  her  manner  changed  at  once  ;  she 
ceased  arguing  or  quarrelling,  and  turned  ta 
address  the  beggar  with  engaging  gentleness. 
If  she  saw  a  beggar  passing  on  the  road,  she 
would  run  out  to  meet  him,  or  her,  and  taking 
them  by  the  hand,  lead  them  into  the  house 
and  run  to  fetch  them  food,  her  manner  all 
the  time  displaying  the  utmost  affection  and 
respect.  Many  a  time  she  emptied  her  little 
purse  into  their  hand,  shyly,  as  if  she  were 
ashamed  of  being  so  bold.  Her  tenderness  to- 
the  poor  included  the  servants  in  her  mother's 
house,  and  the  workmen  who  came  there  for 
one  purpose  or  another.  .  She  pitied  them,  and 
was  fond  of  trying  to  help  them,  especially 
when  she  could  do  so  unperceived ;  her  at- 
tempts to  lighten  their  labor  being  occasion- 
ally more  amusing  than  efficient.  With  the 
exception  of  this  distinct  characteristic  of 
holiness,  the  child  was  by  no  means  a  little 
paragon.  Her  impatience  and  self-will  were  so- 
great  that  she  could  not  bear  the  least  contra- 
diction ;  sometimes  a  mere  word  was  enough 
to  put  the  little  lady  in  a  passion.  From  the 
time  of  her  First  Communion,  however,  she 
had  begun  seriously  to  fight  against  this- 
natural  defect,  and  with  such  success  that 
while  still  very  young  she  became  a  model  of 
gentleness,  and  attained  in  a  high  degree  that 
angelic  sweetness  which  expressed  itself  in 
her  countenance  and,  in  later  years,  proved 
one  of  her  most  irresistible  charms. 

Jeanne's  piety  developed  so  rapidly  during 
her  stay  amongst  the  Ursuline  nuns  that  they 
were  convinced  the  child  was  destined  to  re- 
main with  them  ;  but  she  never  felt  the  least 
attraction  to  the  Order,  although  warmly  at- 
tached to  the  Sisters.  Her  heart  was  drawn  to 
the  sick  in  the  hospital,  and  to  the  poor  shiv- 
ering and  starving  in  the  streets  and  garrets. 
She  used  to  say  in  after-years  that  her  vocation 
was  sung  to  her  accidentally  one  day  while  she 
was  yet  a  child  ;  she  heard  a  girl  singing  a  sort 
of  canticle  in  which  the  life  of  the  Daughter 
of  St.  Vincent  was  described  and  glorified  ;; 
the  last  verse  promising  that  her  ornaments- 
should  be  spits  and  insults,  and  her  crown  the 
vermin  that  crawled  from  the  death-beds  of 
the  poor.  Jeanne  was  fascinated,  as  she  af- 
terwards declared,  by  this  cry  from  the  cross  so 
unconsciously  addressed  to  her,  and  from  that 
moment  the  verse  kept  ringing  in  her  ears 
with  a  force  and  persistence  that  she  felt  to  be^ 
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prophetic.  She  was  not  fifteen  when  she  left 
school  and  returned  to  her  mother's  house. 
There  was  a  hospital  near  at  hand,  and  she  felt 
at  once,  on  seeing  the  service  of  the  Sisters 
there,  that  she  had  found  out  her  true  vocation. 
It  was  scarcely  a  vocation  in  the  sense  of  a  de- 
liberate choice,  for  the  service  of  the  poor  had 
been  as  natural  to  her  from  her  earliest  child- 
hood, as  impatience  and  the  love  of  her  own 
will  had  been  until  the  grace  of  God  con- 
quered these  defects.  It  was  a  sharp  personal 
pain  to  her  to  witness  their  sufferings  and 
privations  ;  the  sight  drew  tears  from  her  and 
made  her  unhappy,  troubling  her  childish 
play,  and  later  making  the  more  serious  oc- 
cupations of  youth  distastefulto  her,  and  its 
amusements  odious  and  repulsive.  When  she 
was  enjoying  some  pleasure,  the  remembrance 
of  some  poor  sufferer  in  the  hospital  or  in  a 
fireless  garret  would  smite  her  with  a  sud- 
den pang,  checking  her  merriment,  and  some- 
times taking  away  her  power  to  swallow  the 
food  set  before  her  at  her  mother's  beautiful 
table.  She  was  driven  to  help  them  out  of 
sheer  selfishness,  she  would  say,  merely  to  al- 
leviate her  own  discomfort,  until  the  desire  to 
devote  her  life  wholly  to  their  service  grew 
too  vehement  to  be  resisted,  and  Jeanne  im- 
plored her  mother  to  let  her  join  the  Daugh- 
ters of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul.  The  blow  was 
none  the  less  terrible  to  Mme.  Rendu  for  hav- 
ing been  long  expected.  She  combatted  the 
child's  resolution  at  first,  and  begged  her  to 
wait  until  she  was  sixteen  and  had  taken  some 
little  time  to  consider  the  step.  When  her 
sixteenth  birthday  came,  and  Jeanne  persisted 
in  her  desire,  Mme.  Rendu  bowed  her  head, 
and  made  her  sacrifice  courageously.  Jeanne 
took  leave  of  her  home,  and,  accompanied  by 
the  brave  mother,  set  out  to  Paris  towards  the 
€nd  of  May,  1802,  went  strait  to  the  Rue  du 
Vieux  Colombier,  and  knocked  at  the  door  of 
the  Sisters  of  Charity. 

Her  vocation,  notwithstanding  the  irresist- 
ible attraction  of  grace  which  made  all  things 
easy,  was  in  one  respect  eminently  a  vocation 
of  sacrifice.  She  was  so  delicate  in  health,  so 
sensitive  to  atmospheric  influences,  that  the 
least  change  in  the  weather  affected  her.  She 
was,  moreover,  morbidly  nervous  :  the  sight  of 
a  spider  made  her  almost  faint,  and  the  neigh- 
borhood of  a  graveyard  would  keep  her  awake 
all  night.  Immediately  after  she  entered  the 
novitiate,  she  was  told  to  wash  and  lay  out  a 


dead  body  :  we  may  imagine  what  it  cost  her 
to  obey ;  it  seemed'  to  her  that  she  must  die 
of  fright  in  performing  the  office.  She  did 
not  die  of  it,  but  the  struggle  of  the  spirit 
against  the  terrors  and  the  shrinkings  of  the 
flesh  was  so  severe  that  nature  succumbed, 
and  at  the  end  of  a  few  months  she  fell  seri- 
ously ill,  and  was  removed  to  the  Rue  Francs 
Bourgeois.  The  Sisters  of  the  Rue  Francs 
Bourgeois  had  remained  undisturbed  through 
the  Reign  of  Terror.  They  had  put  aside 
their  religious  habit,  but  continued  the  com- 
munity life,  and  went  about  in  a  secular  dress  ; 
everybody  knew  they  were  les  Soeurs  grises, 
but  even  the  Communards  of  the  day  respected 
the  transparent  disguise,  and  their  convent 
was  never  violated,  nor  were  they  themselves 
in  any  way  molested. 

Jeanne  soon  won  the  hearts  of  the  commun- 
ity, not  only  by  her  angelic  piety  but  by  the 
grace  and  brightness  of  her  youth.  She  was 
very  pretty,  which  spoiled  nothing  ;  her  clear 
brown  eyes  shone  with  the  light  of  her  pure 
and  ardent  soul,  and  the  joy  and  innocence  of 
her  heart  lent  a  charm  to  her  countenance 
and  manner  that  fascinated  the  elder  nuns. 
Jeanne,  in  the  spring-time  of  her  sixteen  sum- 
mers, seemed  to  them,  what  she  was  in  truth, 
a  child  ;  they  used  to  say  of  her,  "  Charity  is 
a  perfect  passion  with  that  child  ;  she  makes 
us  all  do  just  as  she  likes."  It  was  not  that 
she  tried  to  have  her  own  way  as  in  the 
old  days ;  so  perfect  was  her  surrender  of 
her  will,  and  her  strict  observance  of  the  rule 
throughout  her  novitiate,  that  Soeur  Tardy, 
a  mistress  of  rare  discernment,  and  who  had 
formed  the  young  novice,  said  to  her  Mother- 
General  :  "  You  will  give  my  little  Rendu 
the  habit,  and  then,  I  pray  you,  leava  her  to 


me. 


(to  be  continued.) 


We  have  Jesus  ever  with  us  ;  He  has  trusted 
Himself  to  us  over  again  in  the  Blessed  Sac- 
rament, notwithstanding  the  experience  of 
Calvary  ;  and  He  has  met  again  with  the  like 
treatment — sacrilege,  and  insult,  the  traitor's 
lips,  and  the  soldier's  taunting  jesf.  He  has 
told  us,  that  to  compensate  for  jhis,  we  must 
receive  Him  into  our  own  hearts  with  greater 
fervor,  visit  Him  in  His  tabernacles,  and  make 
acts  of  reparation  and  love  to  His  Sacred 
Heart. — Dalgairns. 
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ciple,  in  the  cross  of  his  Master-Child.     The 
Church  teaches  us  this  by  his  very  feast  and 


FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  E.  GEIBEL, 
SADLTER. 


BY  ANNA  T. 


AVE  MARIA  !  sea  and  heaven  rest, 
From  ev'ry  tower  sounds  the  curfew  bell, 
Ave  Maria  !  tired  of  earthly  quest, 

To  thee,  a  Virgin,  and  thy  Son  we  pray. 
Now  kneel  adoring  all  the  heav'nly  throng. 

With  lily  stalks  before  the  Father's  throne. 
And  through  the  rose-clouds  one  melodious  song 
From  spirits  blest  is  wafted  down  to  us. 

0  hallowed  prayer  !  which  ev'ry  faithful  heart. 

With  gentle  promptings  powerfully  leads  ; 
0  hallowed  faith  !  that  e'en  our  mortal  part 

On  the  white  wings  of  pray'r  to  heav'n  uplifts. 
In  gentle  tears  it  loosens  bonds  of  pain. 

While  joy  in  jubilation  soft  it  flings, 
Am  Maria  !  curfew  tolls  again. 

And  earth  and  heav'n  with  smiles  are  reconciled. 


American  Antliology  of  St.  Joseph. 


BY    THE   REV.    T.    J.   JENKINS. 


III.- 


(  Conclusion.) 
-Patron  of  the  Catholic  Church. 


Saint  Joseph  passed  so  calmly  out  of  the 
earthly  Trinity  in  the  arms  of  Jesus  and  Mary, 
that  all  we  notice  extraordinary  about  his 
transition  from  the  body  of  this  death  to  life 
unending,  is  the  open  heavens  above  with  an- 
gels leaning  oat  and  holding  a  scroll :  "  Blessed 
are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord  ! "  Who  else 
ever  died  so  in  the  Lord  ?  Not  even  Mary's 
privilege  was  this.  It  was  reserved,  and  pos- 
sible, to  but  one.  What  has  become  the 
glory  in  heaven  of  the  erstwhile  dispossessed 
prince  of  Israel  ?  How  all  the  changes  and 
fears,  secret  mockeries  and  open  assaults  have 
''passed  away  with  the  former  things, — the 
Lord  has  wiped  away  the  tears  from  the  eyes  " 
of  His  kingly  son,  and  the  former  despised 
carpenter  has  inherited  the  throne  of  David 
his  fatbcK,  "and  of  his  kingdom,"  like  his 
Divine  Son's,  "  there  shall  be  no  end  ! "  If 
the  "just  m*i"  was  spared  the  agonies  of  his 
Son's  death  ;^nd  his  Bride's  heart-breaking  in 
the  shadows  of  the  place  of  the  skull,  it  was 
not*  that  he  should  not  share,  like  a  true  dis- 


SAINT   JOSEPH  S   MONTH.^ 

"  Saint  of  the  Childhood  and  the  Hidden  Life 
Why  is  it  that  thy  month  is  always  Lent  ? 
What  hadst  thou  with  the  Passion  ?    Mary  went 
To  Calvary  with  Jesus ;  but  the  knife 
Of  that  fierce  sorrow  was  spared  thee.    Thy  strife 
In  anxious  care  and  fostering  patience  spent : 
Now  to  a  stable,  now  to  Egypt  sent, 
And  then  long  years  with  humblest  labor  rife. 
But  this  thy  portion  of  the  coming  cross — 
Which  o'er  thy  path  its  forw^ard  shadow  threw. 
And  is  not  ours  like  thine — to  walk  content 
In  that  long  shadow,  counting  all  things  loss 
Save  what  for  Jesus  we  endure  and  do  ? — 
To  teach  us  this  thy  month  is  always  Lent." 

And  as  we  are  in  his  chaste  month,  the 
vestibule  of  spring,  and  heralding  by  its  snow- 
drops and  daffodils  and  cowslips  the  burstiug  ■ 
beauty  of  the  flowers  of  his  Mary's  sweeter 
May,  let  us  dress  him  an  altar  fair  : — clothe  it 
with  snowy  cloths  of  purity,  light  it  with 
tapers  of  faith,  deck  it  with  earliest  blos^^oms^ 
of  love,  and  trim  a  lamp  at  the  feet  of  the 

STATUE   OF   SAINT   JOSEPH,  f 

I. 

"  In  a  dear  old  Jesuit  chapel >  a  small  but  blest  retreat^ 

Where  walls  of  massive   granite  shut  in  the  narrow 

street, 
There  stands  a  sculptured  image,  with  a  halo  'round  its- 
brows, 
A  statue  of  St.  Joseph,  our  Lady's  chosen  spouse. 

ri. 
"  His  face  is  fair  and  noble,  his  look  is  calm  and  grave, 
His  brow  is  broad  and  lofty,  the  bearded  lips  are  brave ; 
The  staff  he  holds  is  crested  with  lihes  undefiled, 
And,  on  his  firm  arm  resting,  he  bears  the  Holy  Child. 


"Unto  the  men  and  matrons,  he  shows  his  beautious 

spouse, 
And   says:    'Behold   your  model!    the  glory  of  my 

house ! ' 
Unto  the  virgin-hearted,  he  whispers,  '  Blest  are  ye  I 
Come  to  my  inner  chamber  of  whitest  purity  ! ' 

VI. 

"  Drawing  the  little  children  about  the  Infant  fair, — 
Unto  the  rich  he  preaches  of  penance  and  of  prayer  ; 
Unto  the  poor,  he  murmurs,  '  Remember  Nazareth  ! "" 
And  to  the  old,  '  Make  ready  to  share  my  happy  death  ! ' 

VII. 

"  But  if  he  hath  a  blessing  that's  sweeter,  tenderer  yet,. 
'Tis  for  the  tired  workman,  begrimed  with  dust  and- 
sweat, 


*  Hill's  Poems,  p.  99. 

t  Crowned  with  Stars,  p,  102. 
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Who  hears  his  cheering  welcome,  (prostrated  at  his 

knee,) 
*  Ye  are  the  well-beloved  of  Him  who  toiled  ^vith  me  !♦' 

VIII. 

Lnd  when  the  tired  and  tempted,  before  him  bending 

low, 
tears  rehearse  their  sorrows,  their  litany  of  woe, 
is  as  tho'  an  angel  their  aching  temples  smoothed, 
As  on  a  father's  bosom  their  bitter  sobs  are  soothed. 

IX. 

"  His  is  our  Father's  shadow,  that  royal  artisan. 
Spouse  of  the  Queen  of  heaven,  guide  of  a  God  made 

man  ! 
Ah!  lay  thy  staif  of  lilies  upon  each  guilty  soul. 
And  win  us  all,  St.  .Joseph  !    to  seek  thy  safe  con- 
trol!  "  .... 

We  win  speed  our  invitations  to  the  King's 
Son's  feast :  "  Go  to  the  high-ways  and  by- 
ways ;  bring  the  poor,  the  halt,  diseased — nor 
rebuff  the  willing  rich,  God's  less  favored  ones, 
from  the  aid  they  doubtless  need  :  for  they 
too  may  fall  on  evil  times,  and  be  disinherited 
like  Joseph,  become  exiles  from  home,  eat  the 
bitter  bread  of  sorrow,  and  be  brought  to  earn 
e'en  that,  like  the  royal  tradesman,  in  the  sweat 
of  their  brow." 

ITE  AD   JOSEPH.* 

"  '  Go  to  .Joseph  ! '    Blessed  summons  ! 
Lo,  'tis  uttered  once  again  ! 
'Tis  the  universal  Monarch, 
Speaks  it  to  his  subject- train. 

"  Go  to  Joseph,  tender  guardian 
Of  the  world's  anointed  King  ; 
Bearer  of  the  lily-sceptre, 
Wearer  of  the  signet  ring. 

"Go  to  Joseph,  for  he  keepeth 
Richer  treasures,  fairer  store, 
Than  the  saintly  Hebrew  guarded 
In  that  mighty  land  of  yore. 

"  Israel's  lily  bloomed  securely 
Where  he  kept  his  vigil  blest, 
And  a  God  in  safety  slumbered 
On  that  pure  and  faithful  breast. 

"  When  the  golden  store  of  graces 
Withers  in  the  desert  soul. 
And  a  dread  and  dreary  famine 
Holdeth  there  its  dark  control. 

"  Gt)  to  Joseph  !     Richest  harvests, 
Ripened  on  the  fadeless  land. 
In  an  infinite  abundance 
Guarded  are  by  Joseph's  hand. 

"  Go  to  Joseph  !    Never,  never, 
Can  that  tender  hand  refuse 


*  Beside  the  Western  Sea,  pp.  186-187. 


W]iosesoe'er  the  glance  upMfted, 
Whosesoe'er  the  voice  that  sues, 

"  Go  to  Joseph  !  when  life's  pathway 
Stretcheth  thro'  the  desert  land, 
Think  that  once  unto  his  guidance 
Jesus  gave  His  infant  hand. 

"  He  will  save  from  tyrant  Herods, 
Who  thy  priceless  soul  would  seek  ! 
He  will  guard  from  every  peril, 
In  thy  journey  long  and  bleak. 

"  He  will  lead  thro'  dread  Saharas, 
Guide  thee  o'er  the  crimson  sea. 
Till  beneath  the  peaceful  palm-trees, 
Evermore  thy  rest  hall  be." 

With  the  sainted  Pflis  the  Ninth,  who  pro- 
claimed this  his  crowning  honor — himself  so 
beautiful  a  picture  of  fostering  Joseph  for 
thirty-odd  years  over  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and 
His  Yirgin  Mother  and  Spouse  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  let  us  shout  the  pasan  of  gladness  over 

SAINT     JOSEPH,    PATRON     OF     THE    UIHYEESAL 
CHURCH.* 

'*  Hail,  Patron  of  the  Church  of  God,  receive  thy  fitting 
trust ! 

0  thou  on  love's  evangel-page   forever  named  '  the 
Just '  ! 

Accept  the  trust,  and  guard  again  the  treasures  of  thy 
God, 

And  safely  guide  the  Spouse  of  Christ,  with  lily-bloom- 
ing rod  ; 

Support  her  steps  till  at  her  glance,  Egyptian  idols 
fall. 

And  bid  her  blossoms  safely  shine  by  Nazareth's  cot- 
tage waU. 

Direct  the  wondrous  work  of  love,  0  builder  wise  and 
strong  ! 

Till,  'neath  His  finished  temple  fair,  the  gathered  na- 
tions throng  ; 

And  to  His  eucharistic  shrine  the  star-led  monai-chs 
bring 

The  penance-myrrh,   the  golden  vow,  the  prayerful 
offering. 

Then  shall  the  grand  prophetic  dream  in  fair  fulfilment 
shine, 

And  mighty  on  the  earth  shall  be  Jehovah's  name 
divine  ; 

For  Joseph,  Patron  of  the  Church,  accepts  his  fitting 
trust — 

Rest,  faithful  hearts,  your  gems  are  safe,  protected  by 
'  the  Just '  ! 

Safe  is  the  shepherd,  high-enthroned  on  truth's  Eternal 
Rock, 

And  safe,  in  Joseph's  potent  care,  the 

Safe  are  the  sacramental  founts  that 
tide  wrath, 

Safe  holy  shrine  and  sacred  rite,  tha^ 
path  ; 

*  Ibid.,  182-183. 
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And  thro'  the  weary  waste,  behold  !  the  lily-blooming 

rod 
Of  Joseph  leads  the  pilgrim  band  as  once  it  led  their 

Ood." 
At  the  end  of  our  little  pilgrimage  in  honor 
of  Gold's  reputed  father  upon  earth,  kneel, 
gentle  reader,  with  his  children  and  breathe 
a  jirayer  at 

A   WINTER   SHRIIO.* 

"  What  sweet  dream-fancy  led  my  spirit  where 

A  lovely  temple  crowned  the  snow-clad  height? 

Its  clust'ring  columns  in  the  pearly  light 
Seemed  wed  to  heav'ns  blue  arch  ;  the  quiet  air 
Filled  with  pure  spirits  breathing  praise  and  pray'r. 

Its  inmost  shrine  held  in  a  recess  bright 

A  kingly  Patriarch  in  sceptred  might, 
Enthroned  upon  his  arm  an  Infant  fair. 
'Winter,'    methought, — 'with    Spring,    dear   Royal 
Child,' 

Ev'n  as  I  gazed,  behold  !  the  sceptred-rod 
Blossomed  with  lily-leaves  whose  fragrance  swept 
My  heart  to  ecstasy; — the  Infant  smiled. 

Then  o'er  my  soul  fell  the  pure  peace  of  God, 

— I  knew  St.  Joseph  and  his  Trust  well  kept." 


*  Joseph  W.  S.  Norris. 


Uncle  Z. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

(Continued.) 
Now  day  followed  day  with  a  sort  of  variety 
in  the  general  monotony,  so  that  my  forest 
lift}  became  a  delightful  hahit ;  and  I  had  no 
wish  to  exchange  it,  either  for  the  smoke  or 
the  interests  of  cities,  or  for  the  society  of  my 
equals  and  companions  in  age.  I  seemed  per- 
fectly to  understand  my  uncle,  and  my  uncle  to 
understand  me.  We  often  followed  the  same 
pursuit,  but  more  often  spent  our  days  in  di- 
verse occupations.  And  so  I  kept  on,  making 
fresh  acquaintance  with  the  forest  tracks,  and 
hunted  up  new  rivulets  to  their  sources  ;  some- 
times took  a  fishing-rod,  and  brought  in  a  few 
trout  for  Gretchen  to  cook ;  sometimes  took 
my  book  alone — a  Spenser  or  an  Ariosto — and 
identified  myself  with  their  tales  of  wonder 
and  enchantment ;  sometimes  I  had  my  gun, 
and  brought  back  something  or  nothing,  as 
the  caee^w^t  be,  in  the  bag  strapped  to  my 
shouMers.X  Biit  always  I  had  my  sketch-book, 
to  wh^e  faiffc/ul  records  I  refer  continually, 
to  refresh  laymind  with  the  recollections  of 
these-,,  atrange  and  happy  days.  Was  the 
whal:e„.coHntrv  under  enchantment  as  well  as 


that  particular  spring,  which  1  continued,  al- 
most mechanically,  to  avoid  ?  At  last  letters, 
came  from  home,  both  from  my  father  and 
my  mother,  either  to  myself  or  to  Count  Z., 
which  so  plainly  intimated  that  I  ought  not 
to  prolong  my  stay  in  the  Forest,  and  that  if 
I  took  much  deeper  root  in  it  I  should  not 
flourish  when  transplanted,  that  it  became 
necessary  to  look  in  the  face  the  necessity  of 
the  cruel  separation. 

My  uncle,  on  various  pretexts,  had  at  first 
somewhat  dallied  with  the  question,  though 
he  pretended  to  do  otherwise,  and  formed  a 
great  many  plans  for  my  routes  during  the 
next  portion  of  my  tour,  promising  me  letters 
to  several  friends  in  different  places,  but 
especially  in  Austrian  dominions  ;  but  all  the 
time  I  was  conscious  that  he,  no  less  than  my- 
self, felt  very  deeply  the  near  approach  of  the 
time  of  my  departure. 

I  think  I  have  observed  in  later  life,  that  if 
the  friendships  between  persons  of  different 
ages  are  of  rare  occurrence,  when  they  do  oc- 
cur they  are  very  strong  and  entertained  with 
a  stronger  grasp  on  the  part  of  those  of  the 
more  advanced  age.  If  so,  my  uncle's  affection 
for  me  must  have  be'en  strong  indeed  ;  for  I, 
who  had  always  been  so  chary  even  of  an  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  my  school  and  col- 
lege contemporaries,  who  had  no  brothers  and 
sisters  to  interrupt  my  natural  love  for  my 
father  and  my  mother,  had  been  drawn  near 
to  a  character  like  Count  Z.  by  rivets  which 
had,  unconsciously  to  both  of  us,  been  fastened 
with  an  unwonted  power.  And  he,  who  had 
been  somewhat  unnaturally  separated  from 
the  intercourse,  not  only  of  near  relations,  but 
even  of  his  equals  in  life,  had  evidently  felt  a 
revival  of  feelings  to  which  he  had  long  been 
a  stranger  in  the  society  of  one  who  com- 
bined, together  with  the  closest  links  of  the 
family  tie,  the  turn  of  thought  which  least  of 
all  could  be  found  among  the  indigenous  pop- 
ulation of  the  Black  Forest. 

Moreover,  the  extreme  improbability  of  a 
personal  renewal  of  our  intimacies  deepened 
the  sadness  of  our  parting  ;  and,  as  if  to  weaken 
the  pain  of  the  last  "  good-bye,"  we  found  our- 
selves putting  ourselves  into  a  sort  of  prepa- 
ration for  it  by  taking  sometimes  solitary 
rambles,  and  brooding  over  the  inevitable 
word. 

One  evening,  however,  as  we  were  retiring  to 
rest,  my  uncle  said  that  he  had  fixed  such  and 
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such  a  day  for  my  departure ;  that  I  should 
travel  by  the  way  of  Ulm,  where  the  Danube 
was  yet  young,  and  the  cathedral  old  ;  and  th^ 
latter,  though  much  injured,  and  enstranged, 
he  added  sadly,  from  its  old  uses,  afforded  a 
good  subject  for  my  sketch-book.  My  first 
night's  halt  he  had  fixed  at  Donaueschingen, 
and  so  far  the  same  retinue  which  had  brought 
me  from  Freiburg  would  escort  me  to  the  bor- 
ders of  the  country  on  the  eastern  side  ;  and 
then — but  in  Greek — he  said  words  equivalent 
to  "  welcome  the  coming,  speed  the  parting, 
guest,"  and  with  a  strong  squeeze  of  my  hand, 
he  left  me  silent. 

Now  the  day  appointed  drew  very  near,  and 
I  used  to  go  to  take  last  looks  of  many  of  my 
favorite  scenes,  though  I  still  studiously 
avoided  the  little  glen  which  enshrined  the 
enchanted  spring  of  St.  Boniface  ;  but  though 
I  avoided  it,  in  obedience  to  the  Count's  advice, 
I  could  not  help  often  thinking  of  the  adven- 
ture, the  only  unpleasant  one  during  my  stay. 
And  this  recollection  continued  to  embitter 
my  intense  dislike  for  Ulric,  though  I  refused 
to  allow  that  my  antipathy  to  him  could  in 
any  way  have  affected  the  matter.  I  was  turn- 
ing over  in  my  mind  how  I  should  have  to 
finish  this,  to  myself,  most  important  epi- 
sode in  my  travels,  when  my  thoughts  were 
diverted  by  the  roar  of  the  cataract  which,  ow- 
ing to  a  heavy  shower  during  the  night,  seemed 
to  be  sending  down  a  great  volume  of  water, 
and  was  descending  with  an  unusual  splendor. 
I  determined,  therefore,  to  climb  to  the  summit, 
intending  to  reach  the  spot  from  which,  on  the 
first  day  of  my  ai-rival,  T  had  first  watched  the 
stream  as  it  stole,  deep  and  quiet,  through  the 
heathy  plain  above,  apparently  unprepared  for 
its  fearful  plunge  into  Triberg.  This  side  was 
not  the  side  nearest  to  the  spring.  In  those 
days  there  was  only  one  bridge  by  which  the 
torrent  could  be  crossed,  and  this  was  the  stone 
one  immediately  connected  with  the  town.  I 
daresay,  at  this  epoch,  there  are  many  roman- 
tic wooden  bridges  which  span  the  cataract  at 
convenient  intervals  so  as  to  enable  travellers 
without  any  difficulty  to  regain  the  well-engi- 
neered path  which  may  be  found  on  either  side 
of  the  fall,  and  conveys  them,  by  easily  wind- 
ing gradations,  to  its  top  ;  but  of  course,  with- 
out such  an  assistance,  he  who  began  his 
climb  on  the  one  side  had  no  chance  of  find- 
ing himself  on  the  other  unless  by  retracing 
his  steps  into  tlie  town.      And  as  tliis   side 


was  the  least  frequented  by  the  peasants,  the 
climb  was  by  jio  means  an  easy  one,  and  some 
of  the  granite  rocks  had  to  be  traversed  almost 
on  all-fours. 

At  last,  about  half-way  up,  I  gained  a  little 
green  platform,  from  which.  I  had  serious 
thoughts  of  taking  a  sketch  of  some  pines 
on  the  other  side,  with  the  water  for  my 
foreground ;  and  I  made,  preliminary  to  it, 
a  very  accurate  survey  of  the  whole  posi- 
tion. 

The  dash  over  the  granite  here  was  tre- 
mendous ;  but  in  two  places  the  rock  cropped 
up  and  seemed  to  bid  defiance  to  its  force. 
When  the  Fallbach  was  less  swollen,  it  would 
have  been  possible,  I  thought,  to  have  made 
use  of  these  projections  to  get  to  the  opposite 
path;  but  on  a  day  like  this  it  seemed  insan- 
ity: and  I  could  not  be  placed  better  than  I 
already  was  (from  an  artist's  point  of  view, 
though  the  noise  was  very  deafening ;  but  I 
somewhat  altered  my  opinion  when  I  looked 
up  over  my  head  at  the  edge  of  the  immediate 
fall  above  me,  perhaps  thirty  feet.  A  huge 
pine,  which  probably  in  some  winter  gale  had 
been  blown  across  the  stream,  and  had  long 
been  wedged  between  some  crevices,  which 
had  retained  it  fast  secured,  was  now  evidently 
dislodged  by  the  recent  influx  of  the  water, 
and  soon  about  to  totter  over  and  to  fall ;  if 
so,  it  must  sweep  -with  it  whatever  less  hard 
than  the  granite  opposes  its  progress  down- 
wards. If  it  fell  tolerably  true,  nothing  was 
safe  within  some  thirty  feet  of  its  descent, 
according  as  the  water  might  bear  it  down.  I 
hastily  snatched  up  my  book  and  retreated  to 
a  distance,  which  I  thought  a  safe  one.  But  the 
desire  of  seeing  it  fall  exercised  a  sort  of  fasci- 
nation over  me,  and  with  a  keen  excitement  I 
waited  for  its  descent,  which  I  expected  every 
moment.  Whilst  I  was  gazing,  I  thought  I 
heard  a  strange  cry,  which  rose  above  the 
noise  of  the  torrent,  but  from  below  rather 
than'frdm  above  me.  What  could  it  be!  It 
came  again  more  piercingly,  so  that  I  with- 
drew my  eyes  from  the  pine-tree  overhead  and 
looked  across  in  the  direction  of  the  sound, 
and  I  saw  a  woman  rushing  frantically 
through  the  forest  in  the  direction  immediately 
opposite  to  the  place  where  I  was  standing — her 
cry  was  the  cry  of  agony.  I  looked  again  to  see 
if  I  could  perceive  for  what  reason  she  was  rac- 
ing towards  the  torrent,  and  my  eye  fell  upon 
a  sight  which  I  had  not  observed  before,  and 
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indeed  could  not  have  observed  until  I  had 
shifted  my  position. 

In  several  places  down  the  course  of  the 
Fallbach,  the  waters,  diverted  by  some  acci- 
dent, are  driven  on  the  side,  and  form  little 
pools,  which,  from  their  comparatively  stag- 
nant character,  make  a  beautiful  contrast  to 
the  turmoil  so  close  by,  and  often  enable 
lovely  flowers  which  thrive  in  the  moisture 
to  accumulate  near  their  margins. 

On  such  a  pool,  treading  on  some  large 
slippery  stepping-stones,  a  little  girl  was  en- 
deavoring to  pluck  a  large  pink  flower  which 
had  especially  attracted  her  notice.  I  had  no 
difliculty  in  recognizing  the  child, — it  was  the 
same  which  had  been  sitting  on  my  knee  a 
few  weeks  before,  and  playing  with  my  watch- 
chain — Ulric's  child — the  goddaughter  of  my 
uncle. 

In  any  case  the  position  was  most  danger- 
ous, for  an  uncertain  stepping  might  have 
brought  her  within  the  reach  of  that  unrelent- 
ing torrent ;  but — and  the  mother's  eye  had 
already  detected  this  danger  also — if  that  pine 
falls,  and  it  is  all  but  over,  she  cannot  escape. 
One  thing  is  certain,  the  mother  will  not  be 
in  time  to  save  her.     Who  can  ? 

The  child,  who  had  plucked  her  flower,  now 
looked  up  suddenly,  and  gazed  around  as  if 
amazed  at  the  scene  near  her,  and  dazed  by  the 
unabating  sullen,  deafening  sound,  as  if  she  too 
heard  the  mother's  cry  above  it,  and  knew  not 
whence  it  came. 

Again  I  looked  up— fall  the  tree  must. 
There  is  not  a  moment  to  consider  how  the 
child  can  be  saved,  but  saved  she  must  be. 

Calling  into  instantaneous  action  all  the 
strength  and  agility  of  my  youth,  I  rushed  to 
the  little  green  plateau,  and  by  mere  force  of 
speed  placed  my  feet  on  the  two  rocks,  which 
I  had  noticed  before  as  breaking  the  course  of 
the  waters,  and  gained  (I  have  never  known 
how)  the  pool  on  which  the  child  was  stand- 
ing. Still  without  stopping,  J  placed  my 
right  arm  round  her  body  and  swept  her  with 
me  to  the  foot  of  the  great  tree  which  I  had 
intended  to  have  sketched,  where  I  fell,  ex- 
hausted indeed,  but  unhurt  myself,  with  the 
child  unscathed,  the  pink  flower  in  her  hand. 
Then,  as  I  looked  up,  the  gigantic  pine  fell 
over  the  ledge  above,  and  was  dashed  with 
such  violence  on  the  rocks  by  which  I  had 
crossed,  that,  partly  perhaps  decayed  by  its 
long   sojourn   in   the  waters,  it  was  literally 


snapped  asunder.  The  top  fell  thundering  on 
towards  the  plain  below ;  the  other  half,  by 
far  the  heavier,  swerved  on  one  side,  and 
seemed  to  fill  up  the  backwater  pool  on  which 
the  little  Ilsa  had  just  been  standing. 

The  escape  for  both  of  us  seemed  a  miracle^ 
and  the  sense  of  it  was  overwhelming.  Then 
the  mother  came  up,  and  even  now  I  cannot 
look  back  without  tears  on  the  scene  which 
followed.  How  she  caught  up  her  child — how 
she  hugged  it — how  she  called  on  all  the 
saints  and  holy  angels  to  guard  and  bless  me — 
how  she  threw  herself  on  her  knees  before  me 
to  overpower  me  with  thanks,  and  seeing  me 
look  rather  pale  and  faint,  brought  water  in 
her  hands  to  pour  over  my  forehead,  and  wiped 
it  with  her  apron, — then,  pale  and  sick  herself 
sat  down,  still  holding  fast  her  child,  and 
wept  aloud. 

When  she  became  more  composed,  and  I 
found  myself  less  exhausted,  we  discovered, 
that,  though  there  was  much  for  both  of  us  to 
think  over,  there  was  really  at  that  moment 
very  little  more  to  be  said.  And  when  I  rec- 
commended  her  to  take  the  child  home  at  once, 
she  agreed  that  it  would  be  best  so  ;  and  snatch- 
ing her  up,  she  left  with  hurried  steps,  and  her 
figure  was  soon  lost  among  the  stems  of  the 
pinewood. 

In  a  few  minutes  I,  too,  left  the  scene,  but. 
unlike  her,  with  very  measured  steps— thought- 
ful, but  very  cheerful. 

The  first  man  I  met  was  on  the  bridge,  by 
which  now  I  was  obliged  to  retrace  my  steps, 
as  I  wished  to  make  a  purchase  in  the  town, 
and  it  proved  to  be  my  old  companion  the 
village  priest.  He  darted  at  me  with  a  beam- 
ing countenance,  and  said:  "My  son,  I  con- 
gratulate thee  ;  it  was  a  blessed  journey  which 
brought  thee  to  Freiburg,  both  for  thyself  and 
others"  ;  and  then,  without  further  explana- 
tion, he  passed  on.  Evidently  the  news  of  the 
adventure  had  reached  him,  but  with  what 
a  strange  rapidity  !  I  shrank  much  from  the 
publicity  which  I  might  obtain  not  only  from 
the  bare  circumstance  itself,  but  from  the  ex- 
aggerations of  it ;  so  I  thought  I  would  lose  no 
time,  but  pass  down  the  street  and  regain  the 
tower-house  before  the  gossips  had  blown  their 
trumpets.  But  already  I  was  too  late.  I  saw 
women  standing  in  groups  and  pointing,  at  a 
distance.  One  or  two  artisans  looked  at  me 
with  great  admiration,  and  made  significant 
bows,  and   seemed   on  the  point   of  making 
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speeches  at  me.  1  became  very  self-conscious, 
stopped  in  the  midst  of  my  career,  and  made 
a  somewhat  undignified  retreat  towards  my 
own  private  apartments.  But  even  here  I  was 
forestalled.  Gretchen's  white  cap  was  con- 
spicuous at  the  doorway,  and  a  man,  with  his 
back  towards  her,  was  telling  his  tale  with 
wild  gesticulations.  Suddenly  he  turned  round. 
It  was  Ulric  himself.  There  was  no  time  to 
escape  now  ;  in  an  instant  he  was  at  my  feet, 
and  seizing  my  hands,  overwhelmed  them 
with  embraces,  pouring  out  at  the  same  time 
a  torrent  of  confused  but  grateful  words.  I 
looked  up  and  saw  the  old  lady — her  apron 
was  pressed  against  her  eyes.  "Why  does 
everybody  cry  ? "  I  thought  to  myself ;  and 
in  the  same  instant  caught  the  infection,  and 
tears  rose  to  my  own  eyes.  When,  lo  !  I 
felt  a  kindly  pressure  on  my  shoulder,  and  the 
Count's  voice  whispered  in  my  ear,  "My 
Edward  !  my  own  Edward  ! "  And  really,  I 
almost  forget  how  we  were  gradually  ex- 
tricated from  a  position  of  natural  emotion, 
which  no  stage  actor  whom  I  have  seen  could 
possibly  have  reproduced. 

(conclusion   next  week.) 


A  Providential  Mistake. 


The  convent  of  the  Oratorians  at  Avignon, 
France,  was  governed  some  years  ago  by  a 
saintly  superior  named  Allard.  He  had  a  dear 
friend  in  the  city,  of  the  name  of  Saze,  whom 
he  sometimes  visited.  He  once  wrote  to  this 
friend  just  before  Shrovetide, — the  days  that 
immediately  precede  Ash- Wednesday — saying 
that  he  would  pass  the  three  days  of  Shrove- 
tide with  him.  When  he  had  sealed  the  letter 
and  directed  it,  he  handed  it  to  the  porter,  with 
instructions  to  forward  it  to  its  address.  The 
porter  instead  of  Saze  read  Suze,  and  gave  the 
letter  to  a  messenger  to  deliver  to  M.  Suze,  a 
man  who  led  a  very  dissolute  life.  It  happened 
that  he  was  then  stopping  with  a  number  of 
friends  at  his  country  residence.  In  due  time 
the  letter  was  handed  to  him.  Ho  opened 
it,  not  noticing  that  it  belonged  to  another. 
When  he  read  it  through,  he  was  quite  sur- 
prised ;  he  could  not  understand  why  Father 
Allard  wanted  to  pass  the  Shrovetide  with 
him.  His  friends  laughed  at  his  embarrass- 
ment, but  he  was  quite  serious.     When  they 


saw  that  they  could  not  put  him  in  good 
humor,  they  left  him,  hoping  that  next  day 
^his  whims,  as  they  chose  to  consider  them, 
would  have  passed  away.  Suze  went  to  bed,. 
but  could  not  sleep  the  whole  night.  Grace 
made  him  realize  the  need  he  had  of  the 
ministrations  of  a  priest — his  conscience  spoke 
louder  and  louder.  Finally  he  got  up,  threw 
himself  on  his  knees,  and  wept  bitterly  over  his 
sins.  When  morning  came  he  was  a  changed 
man.  He  dismissed  his  friends,  with  whom 
.he  had  intended  to  spend  Shrovetide  in  dis- 
sipation, and  wrote  to  Father  Allard,  suppos- 
ing that  the  latter,  in  order  to  convert  him, 
had  really  written,  begging  him  not  to  put 
himself  to  the  trouble  of  coming  to  his 
house,  as  he  was  unworthy  of  the  visit,  and 
promsing  that  at  the  end  of  Lent  he  would 
himself  go  to  him  and  make  a  full  confession 
of  his  life. 

During  the  whole  time  of  Lent  M.  Su^e,  to 
the  astonishment  of  his  friends,  performed  the 
severest  penance  ;  he  wept  over  his  sins  by  day 
and  night,  and  firmly  resolved  to  make  a  gen- 
eral confession  at  the  end  of  the  holy  season. 
A  zealous  religious  heard  of  the  change  that 
had  taken  place  in  him,  and  called  on  him. 
M.  Suze  received  him  with -joy,  and  told  him 
the  history  of  his  conversion.  God  inspired 
the  priest  to  advise  him.  not  to  put  off  his 
confession.  At  first  he  objected,  saying  that 
he  desired  to  confess  to  Father  Allard  ;  but 
as  the  religious  continued  to  urge  him,  he 
consented  to  make  his  confession  then.  He 
took  a  whole  day  and  night  for  further 
preparation,  and  then  confessed  his  sins  with: 
the  deepest  sorrow.  He  had  not  been  to 
confession  for  thirty  years  before.  Having 
received  Holy  Communion  with  great  devo- 
tion, he  continued  his  thanksgiving  for  a  long 
time. 

The  religious  started  to  return  home,  but  he 
had  hardly  reached  the  castle  gates  when  he 
was  called  back  in  the  greatest  haste,  being 
told  that  M.  Suze  was  dying.  A  stroke  of. 
apoplexy  had  seized  him,  and  he  had  already 
lost  the  power  of  speech,  though  he  retained 
his  full  consciousness.  The  peace  and  joy  that 
shone  on  his  countenance  spoke  more  elo- 
quently than  words.  The  priest  gave  him  the 
last  consolations  of  our  holy  religion,  and  the 
pious  penitent  died  most  happily.  Who  ^ill 
say  that  the  miscarriage  of  that  letter  was  not 
a  special  providence  ? 
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The  Queen  of  Virtues. 

Whether  in  a  monastic  state  or  out  of  it, 
obedience  is  the  queen  of  virtues  ;  and  the 
only  way  to  win  this  grace  is  to  recognize 
'God's  sweet  will  in  little  vexations,  and  to  love 
it  as  well  as  submit  to  it.  There  are-  so  many 
things  to  learn  in  religion  that  a  man  may 
well  be  puzzled  what  to  begin  first,  and  what 
to  go  to  next ;  but  aim  at  conformity  to  God's 
will,  and  in  winning  that  you  win  all.  Was 
it  not  the.  special  character  of  Jesus  ?  Why 
did  He  come  into  the  world  at  all  ?  "  Lo,  I 
<5ome  to  do  Thy  will,  0  God!"  What  was 
His  food,  His  sacrament,  if  I  may  so  call  it, 
during  those  three  and  thirty  years  ?  "  My 
meat  is  to  do  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  Me," 
and  what  else  were  His  Passion  and  Death, 
but  an  act  of  conformity  to  the  Eternal 
Father's  will  ?  "Not  My  will  but  Thine  be 
done  "  was  His  prayer  on  the  Mount  of  Olives 
— and  what  unites  us  more  closely  and  more 
dearly  to  our  Jesus  than  to  do  God's  will  ? 
Oh,  think  of  those  mighty  words  in  the  Gospel : 
*'  The  same  is  My  brother,  and  My  sister,  arid 
My  mother."  Only  let  u  <  do  His  will,  and  we 
are  all  of  us  Marys,  and  angels  will  hail  us, 
and  Christ  will  be  born  of  us,  and  though  His 
cross  may  cause  us  seven,  and  seven  times 
seven  sorrows,  yet  at  the  last  He  will  assume 
us  into  heaven  and  crown  us  there,  doing  to 
us  in  our  measure  what  He  has  done  to  Mary 
in  her  measure  ;  and  if  this  be  true,  who  would 
not  earnestly  strive  to  have  a  special  devotion 
to  the  sweet,  adorable  will  of  God  ?  — Faber. 


A  Heroine  of  Charity. 

There  died  not  long  since,  in  New  Orleans,  one 
.0f  those  extraordinary  women  that  Catholic  faith 
and  charity  can  alone  produce, — a  very  pearl 
among  women  :  Mrs.  Margaret  Haughey — "  Mar- 
garet," as  those  who  knew  her  long  and  well  loved 
familiarly  to  call  her.  She  began  the  career  which 
was  to  end  in  so  much  honor  before  earth  and  hea- 
ven, a  childless  young  widow,  humble,  unlettered, 
poor.  The  Sisters  of  Chanty,  at  that  time,  making 
their  own  humble  beginnings  in  New  Orleans,  em- 
ployed her  to  take  care  of  their  dairy.  She  served 
th»m  faithfully  for  a  number  of  years.  On  leav- 
ing them  she  started  a  small  bake-shc^.  Her  en- 
terprise prospered  ;  for  in  addition  to  remarkable 
business  tact,  she  had   God's  blessing,  and  the 


prayers  of  the  poor,  whom  she  was  constantly  as- 
sisting. 

She  was  the  "  friend  of  the  motherless  and  the 
fatherless" — nay,  of  every  one  in  need  of  a  friend. 
Her  ruling  principle  was  that  as  "she  had  experi- 
enced so  greatly  the  goodness  of  God  herself,  she 
must  lavish  the  goodness  of  her  heart  upon  those 
who  are  the  representatives  of  a  God  made  man  and 
who  became  poor  for  our  redemption  the  orphans 
and  widows,  without  respect  to  creed  or  national- 
ity,— for  all  are  children  of  God." 

At  the  time  of  her  death,  she  was  the  owner  of 
an  extensive  business  and  a  valuable  property. 
In  her  will,  made  a  few  months  before  her  death 
— a  curious  and  interesting  document,  worthy  of 
the  ages  of  faith — after  some  personal  legacies, 
she  divides  the  sum  of  fourteen  thousand  dollars 
among  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor  and  the  va- 
rious orphan  asylums  of  the  city  ;  and  bequeaths 
the  sum  of  thirty  thousand  capital  invested  in  her 
bakery,  with  the  residue  and  remainder  of  what- 
ever she  might  die  possessed  of,  to  her  early  friends, 
the  Sisters  of  Charity,  for  the  use  of  their  St. 
Vincent's  Infant  Asylum  ;  constituting  the  said 
Sisters  her  sole  heir  and  universal  legatee. 

After  her  death,  her  remains  lay  in  state  in  the 
Sisters'  Chapel,  an  immense  concourse  of  people 
visiting  the  place  to  look  their  last  on  the  placid 
face  of  the  venerated  dead.  She  was  buried  from 
St.  Patrick's  Church  with  all  possible  honor. 
Archbishop  Perch^  gave  the  last  absolution. 
Many  priests,  secular  and  regular,  representatives 
of  the  religious  communities  of  women,  the  or- 
phans, various  church  and  civic  societies  were  pres- 
ent, and  afterwards  accompanied  her  body  to  the 
grave.  Among  Margaret's  pall-bearers  were  the 
Governor  and  an  ex-Governor  of  the  State,  and 
the  Mayor  of  the  city. 

Yet  what  were  all  these  tokens  of  earthly  honors 
to  the  heavenly  honors  decreed  for  her  who,  by 
her  generous  ministrations  to  Christ's  poor  and 
orphaned,  had  won  Christ's  eternal  gratitude  ? 
His  words  abide  :  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  unto  the 
least  of  these,  My  brethren,  ye  did  it  unto  Me." — 
Catholic  Union. 


Death'  of  Rev.  Father   Boyle,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

A  telegram  was  received  here,  on  Monday  of 
last  week,  announcing  the  death  of  the  Eev.  Fran- 
cis E.  Boyle,  the  beloved  pastor  of  St.  Matthew's 
Church,  Washington,  D.  C.  Kev.  Father  Boyle 
was  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  located 
in  Washington,  and  by  his  amiability  of  character 
had  endeared  himself  to  a  host  of  friends  of  all 
classes  and  of  all  denominations.  A  ripe  scholar, 
possessed  of  gifts  of  a  high  order,  an  eloquent 
preacher,  he  was  ever  simple,  pleasant,  and  uu 
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liming.  He  had  for  many  years  been  sutfering 
from  a  painful  malady  ;  but  his  naturally  amiable 
disposition,  added  to  sterling  Christian  principles, 
enabled  him  to  bear  up  cheerfully,  and  he  was 
ever  to  be  foun^  at  the  post  of  duty.  After  his 
ordination,  Father  Boyle  was  appointed  assistant 
pastor  at  old  St.  Patrick's  Church  ;  he  was  after- 
wards given  the  pastoral  charge  of  St.  Peter's,  on 
Capitol  Hill,  where  he  spent  the  greater  part  of 
his  priestly  life,  until  the  death  of  the  Eev.  Chas. 
I.  White,  I).  D.,  when  he  was  appointed  pastor  of 
St.  Matthew's,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time 
of  his  lamented  death.  Father  Boyle  charmed  by 
his  eloquence  all  who  listened  to  his  sermons,  and 
still  more  by  his  affability  and  genial  conversation 
those  who  had  the  happiness  of  knowing  him  in 
private  life.  A  celebrated  journalist  has  been 
known  often  to  terminate  his  articles  on  Congres- 
sional matters  by  saying  that  more  solid  sense 
could  be  heard  from  Father  Boyle's  sermons  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  than  could  be  obtained  in  a 
week  in  the  halls  of  Congress. 

The  National  Republican  of  March  14th,  a  copy 
of  which  reached  us  after  penning  the  above,  and 
just  before  going  to  press,  contained  the  subjoined 
notice  of  Father  Boyle  : 

At  half-past  one  yesterday  aftemoon,  at  Providence 
Hospital,  the  Rev.  Father  Boyle,  of  St.  Matthew's 
Church,  died  of  apoplexy.  The  deceased  has  for  a  long 
time  been  suffering  untold  agonies  with  stone  in  the 
bladder,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  only  thing  to  give 
him  permanent  rehef  would  be  an  operation.  Yester- 
day morning  fie  celebrated  Mass  as  usual,  and  about 
noon  went  up  to  the  hospital.  He  was  placed  under  the 
influence  of  ether,  and  Dr.  Johnson  Eliot  performed  a 
successful  operation.  There  were  several  other  attend- 
ant physicians.  Just  after  the  operation  tltfe  patient 
was  suddenly  stricken  with  apoplexy,  from  which  he 
(lied  in  a  few  minutes,  the  combined  efforts  of  the 
physicians  to  save  him  proving  fruitless.  The  news  of 
his  death  was  quickly  spread  among  his  numerous 
ti-iends,  and  created  genuine  sorrow  among  all  classes, 
he  being  extremely  popular  in  all  circles.  The  body 
was  removed  to  his  late  residence,  1415  H  Street  North- 
west, where  it  was  dressed  in  the  sacred  vestments, 
with  the  hands  folded  over  the  breast  and  a  crucifix  in 
the  left  hand.  The  features  were  calm  and  lifelike, 
and  looked  veiy  natural.  The  body  was  laid  on  a  bier 
draped  in  black  velvet,  and  was  placed  in  the  west 
parlor  of  the  house.  At  the  foot  and  head  of  the 
corpse  were  candelabra,  with  six  wax  candles,  at  the 
head  were  two  glass  vases  containmg  call  a  lilies.  The 
room  was  full  of  soiTOwing,  weeping  friends,  among 
them  being  a  brother  and  sister-in-law  of  the  deceased 
and  several  Sisters  from  the  Academy  of  the  Holy  Cross. 

The  Rev.  Father  Francis  E.  Boyle  was  born*  in  Bal- 
timore September  B,  1827,  of  Irish  parents.  He  was 
educated  at  St.  Mary's  College,  Baltimore,  and  gradu- 
ated from  thence  in  1846.  He  then  entered  St.  Mary's 
Seminary,  and  was  ordained  by  the  late  Archbishop 
Kenrick.  After -his  ordination  he  was  assigned  to 
priestly    d\ities    at    Rockville,    Montgomery    County, 


Maryland,  where  he  first  displayed  those  qualities 
which  afterwards  so  prominently  characterized  him. 
He  was  then  transferred  to  St.  Patrick's  Church,  and. 
*later  to  St.  Peter's,  Capitol  Hill,  where  he  remained  for- 
ever twenty  years,  winning  golden  opinions  from  hia. 
flock,  and  becoming  each  day  more  endeared  to  them. 
In  1878,  on  the  death  of  the  .Rev.  Father  White,  he- 
succeeded  to  the  pastorate  of  St.  Matthew's,  on  K 
Street,  which  office  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death.. 
The  deceased  priest  leaves  four  brothers  and  two  sis- 
ters. His  mother  died  about  a  year  ago,  and  he  felt 
her  loss  keenly;  in  fact,  so  much  so  that  he  has  seemecl 
never  to  rally  from  the  blow.  The  Rev.  Father  Boyle- 
was  the  time  type  of  American  Catholicism.  Wiiile- 
beheving  implicitly  in  the  teachings  of  the  Holy  Mother 
Church,  his  mind  was  of  that  broad,  liberal  nature 
that  admitted  of  his  loving  and  reverencing  those  of 
other  creeds.  He  seemed  to  "forget  sects  and  to  re- 
member only  mankind,  to  strive  to  ameliorate  suffer- 
ing and  distress,  and  to  give  his  strength  and  power 
toward  relieving  humanity,  and  contributing  toward* 
the  general  happiness  of  all  men.  He  was  a  profound 
and  deep  thinker,  a  logical  reasoner,  and  a  man  ot 
commanding  intellect.  As  a  pulpit  orator  he  had  a 
national  reputation,  and  was  always  listened  to  with 
the  profoundest  attention  and  respect.  While  well 
read  and  deeply  versed  in  all  subjects,  he  never  ob- 
truded his  knowledge,  and  always  made  himself  under- 
stood by  his  hearers.  Socially  he  was  a  man  to  know 
and  love.  He  was  of  the  most  genial  and  honhommie 
nature.  Teeming  with  a  constant  fund  of  joke  and 
.anecdote,  he  was  the  life  on  all  occasions  when  he- 
gathered  a  few  friends  around  him  and  entertained' 
them  with  his  ready  flow  of  wit.  Many  are  the  anec- 
dotes told  round  town  of  his  ready  repartee,  and  the 
feeling  left  among  all  classes  by  his  untimely  death  is 
only  one  of  profound  sorrow  and  regret  that  the  life 
of  a  noble,  Clu'istian  man  should  have  been  so  sud- 
denly* brought  to  a  close. 
Requiescat  in  pace. 


Catholic  Notes. 

The  American  College  at  Louvain  celebrated 
its  silver  jubilee  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Joseph.  We- 
are  glad  to  hear  that  this  excellent  institution  is  in 
a  most  flourishing  condition.  Among  its  alumni 
are  over  260  priests,  4  Bishops,  and  1  Archbishop. 
Our  best  wish  for  the  American  College  at  Lou- 
vain is  that  Monsig.  De  Neve,  its  learned,  pious 
and  efficient  head,  may  be  spared  to  govern  it  many 
more  years. 

We  learn  of  another  recent  conversion  in  Sweden 
which  is  making  no  little  stir.  About  a  year 
ago,  it  seems,  an  able  young  professor  of  philos- 
ophy, named  Dons,  delivered  a  course  of  lectures 
from  his  chair  in  the  University  of  Christiania,. 
in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  that  the  Bible  is  the 
sole  rule  of  faith.  These  lectures  provoked  strong- 
opposition,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  Faculty 
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■of  Theology;  but  the  majority  of  the  professors 
-declared  that  they  displayed  great  ability.  Some- 
time after,  Professor  Dons  was  allowed  a  larger 
salary,  to  enable  him  to  spend  a  year  of  travel 
in  other  countries.  But  he  returned  before  his 
year  of  absence  had  expired,  and  the  result  of  his 
travels  was  his  conversion  to  Catholicity.  In  his 
native  city,  Drontheim,  where  he  has  lived  since 
his  return,  he  has  delivered  a  few  lectures,  in 
which  he  made  open  profession  of  the  Faith. 


The  Jubilee-alms  of  the  diocese  of  Fort  Wayne 
were  sent  to  their  destination  in  January:  7,424 
francs  to  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  the  Faith 
in  Paris,  and  7,590  francs  to  the  Congregation  de 
Propaganda  Fide  in  Rome,  to  which  were  added 
180  francs  as  Peter's  Pence.  In  a  letter  dated 
Feb.  7th,  Cardinal  Simeoni  acknowledged  the 
receipt  of  this  sum,  and  the  Papal  Benediction  was 
sent  to  all  the  contributors.  The  diocese  of  Fort 
Wayne  has  contributed,  in  addition  to  this,  nearly 
f  3,000  for  these  good  objects. 


We  have  received  notice  of  the  death  of  two 
:priests  in  the  Far  West :  the  Rev.  William  Slat- 
tery,  of  Petaluma,  Cal.,  and  the  Rev.  J.  Leroy,  of 
Victoria,  Vancouver's  Island.  Rev.  Anthony  tlr- 
iban,  a  venerable  priest  of  the  Congregation  of  the 
Moat  Holy  Redeemer,  died  recently  in  Baltimore. 

May  they  rest  in  peace  ! 


We  rejoice  to  state  that  the  financial  affairs  of 
Mount  St.    Mary's  College,  Emmittsburg,  have 
'been  satisfactorily  adjusted.    The  receiver,  Capt. 
James  McSherry,  into  whose  hands  its  management 
was  committed  one  year  ago,  having  filed  his  peti- 
tion to  the  court  asking  a  discharge,  was  released  of 
his  trust,  on  the  7th  inst.    This  action  restores  to 
the  venerable  institution  all  of  its    rights    and 
franchises,  and  opens  to  it,  it  is  believed,  a  new 
•career  of  usefulness  and  success.    This  gratifying 
•condition  of  affairs  is  mainly  due  to  the  untiring 
and    energetic    labors    of  its  worthy   President, 
the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Byrne.    The  institution  has  at 
iPresent  an  attendance  of  more  than  100  students. 


"  A  week  or  more  ago,"  writes  a  reverend  cor- 
!  respondent,  "  my  attention  was  called  to  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  in  the  New  York  Sun  : 

"*At  Lead  City,  Dakota,  the  miners  worked  as 
-steadily  on  Sunday  as  on  other  days  until  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Bryant  began  to  preach  there.  He  has  exerted  such 
■an  influence  in  the  place  that  most  of  the  miners  have 
•dropped  their  Sunday  work,  and  have  become  regular 
.attendants  on  his  ministry.' 

"  Now,  having  lived  in  Lead  City  for  a  couple  of 
years,  I  know  pretty  well  how  matters  stand  there, 
^and  I  can  say  in  favor  of  the  miners  that  working 
-on  Sunday,  or  abstaining  from  work,  does  not  de- 


pend on  them.  They  must  work  on  Sunday,  or 
they  may  as  well  pack  up  and  leave  the  country. 
The  mines  in  and  around  Lead  City  are  all  in  the 
hands  of  one  company,  consequently  if  a  man  loses 
his  situation  he  has  very  little  prgspect  of  finding 
employment  elsewhere.  The  mills  and  the  mines 
are  kept  going  day  and  night,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  year  to  the  end.  It  was  considered  as  a  re- 
markable favor,  as  a  great  and  almost  unlooked- 
for  kindness,  when  some  of  the  men  were  allowed 
to  suspend  work  in  the  mines  on  Christmas  Day. 
whilst  the  mills  were  kept  going.  Under  these 
circumstances,  I  cannot  see  how  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Bryant,  or  the  Rev.  anybody  else,  no  matter  how 
great  may  be  his  zeal,  could  change  matters- in  the 
few  months  since  I  left  that  part  of  the  country, 
and  especially  how  he  could  bring  about  the 
change  by  preaching  to  the  men  who  have  nothing 
whatsoever  to  say  in  the  matter." 


The  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools  were  re- 
cently expelled  from  Saigon,  the  capital  of  the 
French  possessions  in  Cochin  China,  and  at  the 
very  same  time  that  officials  of  the  English  Gov- 
ernment at  Hong  Kong  were  solemnly  inaugu- 
rating an  establishment  to  be  supported  by  the 
Government,  the  direction  of  which  is  entrusted 
to  the  same  religious. 


A  certain  opera  troupe  that  made  its  appearance 
in  Baltimore  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  met  with  an 
extremely  poor  reception:  The  theatre  was  empty, 
and  the  members  of  the  troupe  were  so  discouraged 
that  several  refused  to  play,  alleging  indisposition 
as  their  excuse.  The  Baltimore  American  threw 
the  blame  of  this  on  Lent,  which  kept  away  Catho- 
lics, and  also  many  Episcopalians.  This  is  to  the 
praise  of  the  well-to-do  Catholics  of  Baltimore, 
since  it  show  that  the  spirit  of  the  Church  finds 
an  echo  in  their  hearts,  and  that  they  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  deny  themselves. 

The  recent  destruction  by  fire  of  the  historic 
church  of  Rapperschwyl,  in  Switzerland,  is  greatly 
deplored.  Many  precious  relics  were  utterly  con- 
sumed. The  great  tower  was  built  in  1442.  The 
little  tower,  the  nucleus  of  the  edifice,  was  built  in 
1259  as  a  private  chapel  for  Count  Rudolph  of 
Hapsburg,  At  the  time  of  the  Reformation  this 
church  received  very  rough  treatment,  and  was 
for  some  time  in  the  possession  of  the  Protestants  ; 
but  since  1529  it  has  been  used  exclusively  for 
Catholic  worship. 

We  find  the  following  paragraph  in  the  edito- 
rial columns  of  the  Boston  Times : ' 

' '  Moody  and  Sankey  did  a  great  deal  of  mischief 
during  their  tour  around  this  country  some  years  ago, 
but  though  they  darkened  and  embittered  many  a 
life   by  their  gloomy,  baleful   theology,  they  did  not 
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shock  public  decency,  disturb  the  peace,  nor  create 
tumult  and  riot  in  the  streets,  as  the  Salvationists  are 
now  doing  in  all  directions.     Sooner  or  later  they  will 
have  to  be  put  down  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law. 
I  Here  is  no  question  of  religious  freedom.     True  piety 
I  is  gentle,  modest,  unaffected.     It  needs  no  drums,  nor 
I  trumpets,  nor  gaudy  banners,  nor  fanatical  howling  of 
I  converted  prize-fighters  in  the  public  thoroughfares.  All 
such  Pharisaical  demonstrations,  got  up  by  zealots  that 
they  may  be  seen  of  men,  are  at  variance  with  true  de- 
votion.   Suppose  that  all  classes  of  Christians  through- 
out the  land  were  to  make  such  demonstrations  as  this 
precious  Army  delights  in,  what  would  be  the  condition 
of  the  country  ?  .  .  .  .   Uproar  everywhere  prevailing. 
There  would  be  no  living  in  the  land." 


Prof.  Russell,  of  Brown  University,  said  at  the 
recent  educational  Institute  at  Providence,  that  in 
the  common  way  of  talking,  it  had  come  to  be  a 
fixed  idea  that,  next  to  the  American  eagle,  the 
common  school  is  the  greatest  product  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,  and  that  he  believed  this  was  the 
;greatest  American  delusion  that  has  yet  been  pro- 
mulgated. 

The  Sisters"  school  in  the  parish  of  Sainte  Clo- 
tilde,  Paris,  having  been  closed  by  order  of  the  con- 
temptible French  Grovernment,  Mme.  la  Marechale 
MacMahon  and  another  noble  lady  at  once  opened 
their  houses  to  the  poor  children,  and  a  few  of  the 
zealous  young  ladies  of  the  faubourg  have  taken 
the  place  of  the  Sisters,  teaching  six  hours  a  day. 


It  is  reported  that  a  church  for  colored  Catholics 
will  soon  be  built  in  Chicago.  The  increasing 
number  of  such  churches  in  northern  cities  is 
proof  that  the  colored  race  is  not  forgotten  by  our 
.'/ealous  Bishops.  

A  new  volume  of  Lectures  and  Essays,  by  Rt. 
Rev.  Dr.  Spalding  of  Peoria,  is  announced  to  ap- 
pear during  the  spring. 


Independent  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese-Amer- 
ica, the  Church  in  the  portion  of  the  Continent 
where  the  English  language  prevails  has  more 
than  eight  thousand  priests,  more  than  seven 
thousand  churches,  and  nearly  ten  millions  of 
faithful  children. 

Some  interesting  allusions  to  Catholic  customs 
which  once  held  sway  in  England  occur  in  Aubrey's 
"Remains  of  Gentilism,"  a  work  lately  edited  for 
the  Folklore  Society  by  Mr.  Britten.     After  quot- 
ing,''  a  prayer  used  when  they  went  to  bed  : — 
"  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John, 
Bless  the  bed  that  1  lye  on  . 
And,  blessed  Guaixlian-Angel,  keep 
Me  safe  from  danger  while  I  sleep," 

Aubrey   adds :— "  I    remember,   before    ye  civill 
warres.  ancient  people,  when  they  heard  the  clock 


strike,  were  wont  to  say,  'Lord,  grant  that  my 
last  houre  may  be  my  best  houre.'  They  had 
some  pious  ejacTulation,  too,  when  the  cock  did 
crow,  which  did  putt  them  in  mind  of  ye  trumpet 
at  ye  Resurrection."  Elsewhere  he  says: — "We 
say,  God  rest  his  soule  in  peace." 


The  Polish  parish  of  St.  Stanislaus,  in  Chicago, 
lately  built  a  church  that  cost  $70,000.  There  re- 
mains a  debt  of  $40,000,  which  the  parishioners 
have  divided  amongst  themselves,  lending  the 
church  that  amount  without  interest. 


The  idea  of  the  Si)anish  pilgrimage  to  Rome  has 
been  entirely  abandoned,  at  the  express  wish  of 
the  Holy  Father  himself.  Favored  by  His  Emi- 
nence Cardinal  Moreno,  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  and 
by  forty  other  prelates,  it  was  disapproved  by 
Cardinal  Paya,  Archbishop  of  St.  James  of  Com- 
postella.  The  reason  of  this  difference  of  opinion 
was  that  being  under  the  direction  of  the  Messieurs 
Nocedal,  father  and  son,  the  recognized  leaders  of 
the  Legitimist  party  in  Spain,  some  had  full  confi- 
dence in  the  purity  of  intention  of  those  two  emi- 
nent men,  whereas  others  feared,  with  the  Govern- 
ment, that  tliie  pilgrimage  might  give  occasion  to 
a  political  manifestation  in  which  the  Holy  Father 
would  be  comprised.  The  action  of  His  Holiness 
and  the  filial  submission  of  the  promoters  of  the 
pilgrimage  have  taken  away  all  pretext  for  accusa- 
tion. The  following  noble  declaration  has  been 
published  by  the  Messieurs  Nocedal : 

In  face  of  the  news  received  officially  by  the  Min- 
ister of  State,  and  propagated,  with  manifest  indis- 
cretion, by  all  the  liberal  journals,  the  Central  Commit- 
tee of  the  pilgi-image  held  a  meeting  on  this  day.  In 
this  meeting,  the  undersigned  having  learned  in  a  man- 
ner that  left  no  room  for  doubt,  that  the  Holy  Father, 
for  reasons  of  eminent  prudence,  had  relieved  them  of 
the  mission  that  had  been  entrusted  to  them,  the  Cen- 
tral Committee,  always  attentive  to  the  voice  of  the 
Poi)e,  adopted  the  following  amongst  other  resolutions: 

1.  The  Central  Committee  shall  be  dissolved. 

2.  At  the  same  time  shall  be  dissolved  all  the  com- 
mittees organized  in  virtue  of  the  mission  with  which 
His  Holiness  had  been  pleased  to  honor  the  undersigned. 

Before  its  dissolution  the  Central  Committee,  in  its 
own  name  and  in  the  name  of  the  committees  just  men- 
tioned, and  of  all  Catholic  and  traditional  Spain,  ad- 
dresses a  public  testimony  of  profound  gratitude  to  our 
illustrious  and  beloved  Prelate,  the  Most  Eminent  Car- 
dinal Moreno,  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  Primate  of  Spain, 
and  to  the  forty  venerable  prelates  who  have  graciously 
encouraged  our  labors. 

At  the  voice  of  the  Pope  the  committees  of  aiTange- 
ment  had  been  formed  with  incredible  speed,  and  all 
Spain,  Catholic  and  traditional  Spain,  had  answered  by 
a  unanimous  acclamation  and  indescribable  enthusiasm, 
which  had  filled  the  enemies  of  the  Church  with  dread, 
and  which  was  echoed  throughout  all  Europe. 

At  the  voice  of  the  Pope,  and  at  his  voice  alone. 
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these  committees  dissolve  to-day ;  but  the  ardor  and 
the  enthusiasm  of  Catholic  and  traditional  Spain  are 
not  ther(!by  extinguished  or  cooled  ;  it  is  ever  ready, 
should  tljo  Holy  Father  speak,  to  send  him  its  children 
by  the  thousands,  and  to  sacrifice  for  him  its  goods,  its 
life,  the  hist  drop  of  its  blood. 

"  Viva  Leo  XIII  !  "  This  was  the  cry  of  the  commit- 
tees at  the  time  of  their  formation.  Long  live  Leo 
XIII !  was  the  unanimous  cry  with  which  Catholic  and 
traditionfil  Spain  answered  our  appeal,  blessed  as  it  was 
by  the  Pope. 

At  the  moment  of  their  dissolution,  the  committees, 
and  with  them  the  entire  Catholic  and  traditional  Spain, 
repeat  with  new  ardor  and  new  enthusiasm  :  "Viva 
Leo  XIII !  Viva  the  Pontiff  King  !  Viva  the  Catholic 
Church  !  " 

Candiuo  Nocedal, 
Ramon  Nocedal. 


New  Publications. 


^We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Rowell  & 

Hickcox,  of  409  Washington  Street,  Boston,  The 
American  Short-hand  Writer,  a  neat  little  monthly 
magazine  of  16  pages,  devoted  to  the  teaching  of 
phonography,  and  to  matters  pertaining  thereto. 
We  are  assured  by  those  acquainted  with  the  art 
that  the  method  of  instruction  is  of  the  most  prac- 
tical kind.  A  series  of  well-graded  lessons  is 
given  each  year,  besides  which,  advanced  writers 
have  the  benefit  of  the  more  contracted  methods, 
and  of  fac- simile  pages  from  the  notes  of  practical 
reporters.  It  is  said  that  the  art  can  be  acquired 
thoroughly  in  from  six  months  to  a  year,  accord- 
ing to  capability  and  the  time  bestowed  upon  it. 
It  is  undoubtedly  a  useful  accomplishment  to 
clerks,  and  others  having  much  writing  to  do. 
The  alphabet  and  principles  of  phonography  are 
simple,  and  require  only  a  fair  English  education 
and  perseverance  to  be  turned  to  practical  ac- 
count. The  price  of  subscription  to  stenographers 
is  $1  a  year,  but  to  those  who  pay  $2.50  a  year, 
the  privilege  of  having  their  lessons  corrected' 
by  mail  is  given^  For  such  as  have  no  teacher 
the  latter  is  the  better  plan,  securing  as  it  does 
the  benefit  of  instruction  by  a  practical  reporter. 
Tho  Short-hand  Writer  is  now  in  the  second 
year  of  publication  and  has  met  with  much  suc- 
cess. 

The  Alte  und  Neue  Welt  No.  9,  sustains  the 

high  reputation  of  this  excellent  bi-weekly.  It  does 
not  claim  to  be  a  religious  publication,  but  merely 
to  furnish  useful  and  entertaining  reading  for 
the  family-circle  ;  and  in  this  respect  commends 
itself  to  all  classes  of  persons  who  wish  to  provide 
their  children  with  moral  reading  matter  enli- 
vened by  chaste  illustrations.  Wherever  the  Ger- 
man language  is  understood  this  periodical  should 
be  a  regular  visitor. 
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THE    VOCATION. 

By  frequent  acts  of  faith  and  hope  and  love 
The  saints  ascended  to  their  God  above  ; 
By  love  do  you  your  chosen  path  pursue. 
Adhere  to  God,  and  bid  the  world  adieu. 

^When  Mary  O'Connor  awoke  from  her 
slumbers  in  the  hole  in  the  rock,  a  beautiful 
ray  of  light  from  the  very  throne  of  God  re- 
vealed to  her  a  new  country  where  there  were 
no  storms,  or  rain,  or  clouds,  a  sea  of  sunlit 
glory  where  there  were  no  tempests,  or  wrecks^ 
but  eternal  calm.  Whilst  pressing  her  to 
His  Sacred  Heart  our  Divine  Lord  whispered 
to  her,  "  Fear,  not  Mary;  I  am  your  Protector* 
and  your  lieward,  exceeding  great.  Look  to 
the  home  I  have  prepared  for  you  ;  behold  the 
Heart  that  truly  loves  you.  The  time  will 
not  be  long  when  this  home  will  be  yours. 
The  lowering  sky,  the  rushing  wind  and  the 
raging  storm  you  have  witnessed  are  but  type>^ 
of  the  stormy  life  of  worldlings,  among  whom 
your  heart  would  be  crushed  and  your  inno- 
cence blighted.  The  harbor  of  religion  is 
truly  a  new  paradise  prepared  on  earth  for  the 
spouses  of  God.  The  trials  you  suffered  in  be- 
ing deprived  of  the  toys  around  which  your 
heart's  affections  were  twining,  are  the  surest 
marks  of  My  abiding  love  for  you,  in  order  to 
wean  you  from  earth  and  win  you  to  heaven. 
Leave  all,  and  follow  Me.  T  will  be  All  to  you. 
Leave  home  and  country  and  \your  father's- 
house,'  and  you  shall  have  a  home  and  country 
in  heaven." 

Give  up  the  world  and  all  that  worldlings  prize. 
And  in  their  stead  bid  heavenly  objects  rise. 
Be  it  your  care  to  soar  above  this  life 
Where  all  is  trouble,  folly,  pride  and  strife. 
Your  early  childhood's  earnest  love  renew, 
Give  Mo  your  heart  and  bid  the  world  adieu. 

Having  concluded  these  words,  our  Lord 
disappeared,  leaving  Mary  with  mingled  feel- 
ings of  joy  and  sorrow — sorrow  that  she  had 
ever,  even  for  a  moment,  allowed  any  undue  af- 
fection for  creatures  to  cast,  as  a  passing  cloud, 
a  shade  over  her  heart,  or  that  the  ardor  of  its 
fervent  love  for  God,  to  whom  she  was  pledged 
in  holy  Baptism,  had  ever  been  lessened.  He 
had  deprived  her  of  everything  however  inno- 
cent, that  might  lessen  her  affection  for  Him. 
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All  the  memories  of  her  early  childhood 
floated  back  to  her — the  many  times  she  had 
desired  to  be  clothed  in  white  and  crowned, 
with  lilies  as  the  bride  of  the  Holy  Infant, 
and  how  often  she  sang,  "  Jesus,  I  give  Thee 
my  heart." 

Mary  now  rose  with  a  determination  to 
burst  every  tie  that  bound  her  to  the  world 
and  to  give  herself  wholly  and  entirely  to  the 
one  great  object  of  her  love.  Indeed  there 
was  now  but  one  obstacle  in  her  path,  viz., 
her  deep  and  tender  affection  for  her  mother, 
and  on  that  very  day  (a  feast  of  her  Mother  in 
heaven)  she  determined  to  part  from  her  and 
begin  the  life  of  a  nun. 

Mary's  mother  had  just  come  to  see  her ; 
and  the  nun  who  had  care  of  her,  knowing 
her  favorite  sport  during  her  free  time,  went 
out  to  the  "daisy-rock"  to  announce  Mrs. 
O'Connor's  arrival.  Not  finding  her  there  as 
usual,  she  felt  quite  uneasy.  But  her  fears 
were  soon  dispelled.  Looking  round,  she  dis- 
covered her  cKe.re  petite  Irlandaise  in  the 
grotto,  kneeling  on  the  cold,  rough  rock, 
pressing  a  crucifix  to  her  lips.  "Mary,  my 
child,"  said  the  nun  to  her,  "your  dear 
mother  has  come  to  see  you.  Why  do  you 
look  so  sad  ?  You  seem  to  have  been  crying. 
Come  with  me  to  the  parlor." 

"Oh,  Sister!"  said  Mary,  "I  have  been 
thinking  over  and  grieving  for  my  past  in- 
gratitude and  want  of  fidelity  to  our  Blessed 
Lord.  But  I  am  resolved  to  be  a  nun.  I  will 
go  now  and  tell  my  mother,  whatever  it  may 
cost  her  or  me." 

Mrs.  O'Connor's  love  for  her  angel-child  was 
very  great ;  she  was  the  only  consolation  left 
her  on  earth.  Her  two  dearly  beloved  boys, 
Charlie  and  Dermot,  were  buried  beside  the 
blood-stained  Mass-Rock,  on  the  slopes  of 
Croagh  Patrick,  in  Ireland.  Eilie,  her  own 
loved  Eilie,  had  been  torn  from  her  by  cruel 
hands  and  sold  as  a  slave  in  a  foreign  land. 
Her  young  husband,  after  being  robbed  of  his 
property,  broken-hearted  sank  into  an  early 
grave.  For  her  remaining  child  the  good 
lady  had  sacrificed  all  that  earth  could  give : 
her  health,  her  happiness,  and  her  home.  Mary 
loved  her  mother  in  turn  with  the  deepest, 
tenderest  affection ;  but  there  was  another 
love  that  she  appreciated  more,  which  can 
never  abide  a  second  place — the  love  of  Him 
who  said  :  "  He  that  loves  father  or  mother 
more  than  Me  is  pot  worthy  of  Me," 


"  Mother,"  said  Mary,  after  they  had  sat  a 
long  while  talking  of  their  far-away  home, 
"  I  shall  never  Tsee  Ireland  again,  for  God  has 
called  me  to  be  a  nun ;  and,  worse  than  that, 
I  must  part  from  you."  The  heroic  child,  al- 
though her  tears  mingled  with  those  of  her 
mother,  replied  to  her  entreaties  :  "  Dearest 
mother,  you  know  how  much  I  love  you,  but 
I  must  obey  the  call." 

"Mary,  my  child,"  said  the  pious  mother, 
when  her  first  outburst  of  grief  had  subsided, 
"I  will  not  prevent  you,  though  it  will  break 
my  heart,  I  know." 

Mother  and  child  were  still  in  tears  when 
the  door  opened  and  a  charming  girl  of  six- 
teen, beaming  with  health  and  beauty,  rushed 
into  the  room,  and,  casting  a  quick,  penetrat- 
ing glance  at  Mrs.  O'Connor,  threw  herself 
into  her  arms,  exclaiming,  in  a  rather  foreign 
accent :  "  My  long-lost  mother,  it  is  you  ! " 
And  then  turning  to  Mary,  who  was  looking 
on  in  wonder,  she  kissed  her,  and  pressing  her 
to  her  throbbing  heart,  exclaimed  :  "  Oh,  my 
loved  sister  ! "  A  moment  of  deep  silence  fol- 
lowed and  then  the  whole  mystery  became 
clear  to  the  minds  of  Mary  and  her  mother. 
"Oh,  Eilie,  Eilie  !"  they  cried,  "can  this  be 
you  ?" 

"Oh,  God!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  O'Connor,  in 
a  transport  of  joy,  "  already  You  reward  me 
for  the  sacrifice  I  have  made." 

But  we  must  leave  for  another  chapter  the 
story  of  Eilie  O'Connor  and  of  her  wondrous 
rescue. 


Lessons  of  Charity. 

E  read  in  the  Lives  of  the  Fa- 
thers, that  Abbot  Isaac,  going 
one  day  to  an  assembly  of  her- 
mits in  the  desert,  had  a  bad 
opinion  of  a  certain  person 
^)  amongst  them,  and  upon  something 
he  had  seen  amiss  in  him  judged 
him  deserving  of  censure  ;  and  having 
returned  again  to  his  cell,  he  there 
found  an  angel  standing  at  the  door,  who  op- 
posed his  entrance.  The  holy  Abbot  asking 
the  cause,  the  angel  answered  that  our  Lord 
had  sent  him  to  know  what  he  would  have  done 
with  that  religious  he  had  already  condemned  in 
his  heart.  The  Abbot  acknowledged  his  fault, 
and  prostrating  himself  to  ask  pardon  of  God, 
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the  angel  told  him  that  God  pardoned  him  ; 
but  foK  the  future  he  should  be  more  cautious 
in  making  himself  judge  of  his  brethren,  and 
condemning  those  whom  God,  the  universal 
Judge,  had  not  condemned. 

Saint  Gregory  relates  that  Cassius,  who  was 
Bishop  of  Narni,  and  a  very  great  servant  of 
God,  had  naturally  a  red  face,  and  that  Totila, 
King  of  the  Goths,  having  seen  him,  judged 
this  to  proceed  from  a  great  excess  of  drink- ^ 
ing.  But  God  took  upon  Him  the  defence  of 
His  servant,  by  permitting  the  devil  to  seize 
upon  an  officer  who  bore  Totila's  sword,  and 
to  torment  him  on  the  spot  in  a  most  dreadful 
manner,  in  sight  of  all  present,  till  at  last  be- 
ing carried  to  the  saint,  he  delivered  him,  by 
making  the  Sign  of  the  Cross  upon  him  ; 
whereupon  Totila  changed  his  opinion,  and 
had  ever  after  a  very  great  esteem  for  the  holy 
Bishop. 

Mention  is  also  made  in  the  Lives  of  the 
Fathers  of  two  holy  monks  who  lived  together 
in  very  great  union,  and  to  whom  God  had 
granted  this  favor,  that  by  a  certain  exterior 
mark  each  knew  the  interior  state  of  his  com- 
panion's soul.  It  happened  that  one  of  them 
going  abroad  upon  a  Friday  morning,  saw  a 
religious  eating  something,  and  presently  con- 
demning him  in  his  heart,  without  examining 
at  all  the  necessity  he  might  have  of  eating  so 
soon,  said  to  him,  in  a  chiding  tone  :  "  What 
makes  you  eat  thus  early  on  a  Friday  morn- 
ing?" When  he  returned  to  his  cell,  his 
companion  not  perceiving  the  mark  of  the 
grace  of  God  he  was  wont  to  bear,  was  ex- 
tremely troubled,  and,  sighing,  asked  him 
what  he  had  done  since  he  went  abroad  ?  "I 
know  not,"  answered  the  other,  "  that  I  have 
done  anything  amiss."  Whereupon  the  other 
desired  him  to  think  well,  whether  he  had 
not  spoken  some  uncharitable  word,  where- 
upon he  remembered  what  he  had  said  to  the 
religious  he  met,  and  the  rash  judgment  he 
had  made.  The  mark  of  grace  he  was  wont 
to  have  appeared  not  again  till  after  he  and 
his  companion  had  both  fasted  a  fortnight  to 
expiate  the  fault. 

In  the  Chronicles  of  St.  Francis  a  wonder- 
ful vision  is  related,  with  which  our. Lord  fa- 
vored one  of  the  companions  of  this  Saint, 
called  Brother  Leo.  He  saw  one  day  a  great 
company  of  the  religious  of  his  order,  glitter- 
ing with  light  and  splendor,  amongst  whom 
there  was  one  more  bright  than  all  the  rest, 


out  of  whose  eyes  there  came  forth  such  re- 
splendent rays  that  the  good  Brother  was  not 
able  to  behold  their  lustre.  He  asked  who 
that  person  was,  and  it  was  answered  him  that 
he  was  Blessed  Bernard  of  Quintaval,  the  first 
companion  of  St.  Francis ;  and  that  the  light 
which  darted  from  his  eyes  proceeded  from  the 
good  interpretation  he  gave  to  whatsoever  he 
saw  in  his  neighbor,  and  also  because  he  be- 
lieved all  the  world  better  than  himself.  When 
he  met  the  poor,  all  covered  with  rags  and 
patches,  he  said  to  himself,  "  They  observe 
poverty  far  better  than  I "  ;  and  judged  thus 
advantageously  of  them,  as  if  in  effect  their 
poverty  had  been  as  voluntary  as  his  own. 
When  he  saw  persons  of  quality  richly  clad, 
he  said  in  his  heart :  "  Perhaps  they  perform 
greater  austerities  than  I  do  ;  perhaps  they 
wear  a  hair  cloth  underneath  their  rich  clothes, 
and  secretly  chastise  their  flesh,  and  that  it  is 
to  avoid  being  surprised  with  vainglory  that 
they  clothe  themselves  after  this  manner." 
In  fine,  of  every  object,  he  always  looked  at 
the  most  pleasing  side,  and  the  innocency  of 
his  eyes  deserved  to  have  such  a  recompense 
of  glory  bestowed  upon  them  by  God  Himself. 


The  Two  Men  Inside. 

An  old  Indian  once  asked  a  white  man  to 
give  him  some  tobacco  for  his  pipe.  The  man 
gave  him  a  loose  handful  from  his  pocket. 
The  next  day  he  came  back  and  asked  for  the 
white  man.  "  For,"  said  he, ''  I  found  a  quarter 
of  a  dollar  among  the  tobacco." 

"  Why  don't  you  keep  it  ?  "  asked  a  by- 
stander. 

"  I've  got  a  good  man  and  a  bad  man  here," 
said  the  Indian,  pointing  to  his  breast,  "  and 
the  good  man  says,  '  It  is  not  yours ;  give  it 
back  to  the  owner.'  The  bad  man  says, '  Never 
mind :  you  got  it,  and  it  is  your  own  now.' 
The  good  man  says,  '  No,  no  !  you  must  not 
keep  it.'  So  I  don't  know  what  to  do,  and  I 
think  to  go  to  sleep,  but  the  good  and  bad 
men  keep  talking  all  night,  and  trouble  me  ; 
and  now  I  bring  the  money  back  I  feel 
good." 

Like  the  old  Indian,  we  have  all  a  good  and 
bad  man  within  us.  The  bad  man  is  Tempta- 
tion, the  good  man  is  Conscience,  and  they 
keep  talking  for  and  against  many  things  that 
we  do  every  day.    Which  wins  ? — Chimes.,. 
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Confraternity  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception (or  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes). 

*' We  fly  to  thy  patronage,  0  Holy  Mother  of  God!" 

Report    for    the    Week    Ending    Wednesday, 

March  8th. 
'  The  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
fraternity are  earnestly  requested  for  the  follow- 
ing petitions  :  Conversion  to  the  Faith  for  10 
persons,— return  to  the  Faith  for  12  persons,— 
change  of  life  for  9  persons,— spiritual  favors  for 
8  persons, — temporal  favors  for  16  persons, — re- 
—covery  of  health  for  18  persons,  of  sight  for  5 
"persons,  and  of  hearing  for  2  persons,— employ- 
ment for  2  persons,— grace  of  a  happy  death  for 
5  persons, — the  virtue  of  temperance  for  4  per- 
sons,—success  of  various  undertakings  for  12  per- 
sons, and  of  2  woyewas,— special  favors  for  7  per- 
sons,— temporal  necessities  for  9  persons.  Also  37 
particular  intentions,  and  a  number  of  thanks- 
givings for  favors  received. 

CURE    OF    MADAME    DE   LESCURE,  COUNTESS    DE   MESSIA. 

Madame  de  Messia  was  in  the  last  stages  of  con- 
sumptiouj  and,  despite  all  the  care  and  attention 
that  science  and  money  could  command,  was  rap- 
idly approaching  her  end.  Her  physicians  indeed 
had  pronounced  her  condition  as  beyond  all  hope. 
Imbued  as  she  was  with  deep  piety  and  devotion, 
she  accepted  her  fate  with  sweet  resignation,  and 
calmly  prepared  herself  for  death.  But  in  this 
hour  of  distress,  her  afflicted  family,  no  longer 
trusting  to  human  remedies,  turned  with  con- 
fiding hearts  to  the  "  Health  of  the  weak,"  the 
immaculate  Virgin.  It  was  decided  to  take  the 
invalid  to  Lourdes. 

After  a  slow  and  tedious  journey,  which  her 
condition  demanded,  slie  arrived  at  Lourdes  in  a 
state  of  complete  exhaustion,  but  still  full  of  con- 
fidence. She  remained  for  some  days,  during 
which  she  was  regularly  brought  to  the  Grotto 
and  drank  of  the  miraculous  water.  She  expe- 
rienced some  slight  amelioration,  but  the  dread  dis- 
ease still  manifested  itself  in  all  its  terrible  symp- 
toms. At  length  a  day  was  fixed  for  their  de- 
parture—the 15th  of  July— it  was  the  day  of  grace 
and  blessing.  We  shall  allow  Madame  de  Messia 
to  describe  the  cure  in  her  own  words  : 

"  On  that  day  I  felt  more  than  usually  fatigued. 
But  as  the  hour  for  our  departure  was  fixed  for 
eleven  o'clock,  I  wished  to  receive  Holy  Commu- 
nion at  the  Basilica,  and  to  remain  as  long  as  pos- 
sible at  the  Grotto,  at  the  feet  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin, before  bidding  her  adieu  for  the  last  time,  as 
1  thought,  on  earth.  1  was  brought  in  a  carriage 
to  the  Basilica,  where  I  heard  Mass  celebrated 
by  the  Bishop  of  Pamiers  and  received  Commu- 
nion from  his  hands.  I  was  altogether  occupied 
with  the  thought  that  I  was  about  to  leave  Lourdes, 
and  that  if  the  Blessed  Virgin  did  not  cure  me  I 
should  never  again  enter  this  magnificent  sanc- 
tu?»ry.    Once  more  I  prayed  to  Our  Lady  to  cure 


iue,  promising  never  to  fail  in  my  gratitude  if 
she  would  but  g^raciously  hear  the  prayers  that 
were  so  fervently  offered  up  in  my  behalf. 

"  Then,  accompanied  by  my  husband,  my  mother, 
and  sister,  1  visited  the  Grotto.  My  mother  spoke 
to  the  Guardian  of  the  Grotto,  who  invited  all 
the  pilgrims  present  to  unite  in  the  recitation  of  a 
Pat&r  and  Ave.  Every  one  knelt.  I  myself  tried 
to  kneel,  and,  though  suffering  the  most  acute 
pain,  succeeded  in  doing  so.  I  clasped  with  both 
my  hands  the  railing,  and  summoned  all  my 
strength  to  unite  in  the  prayers  which  were  being 
recited  for  me. 

"Suddenly,  in  the  middle  of  the  Pater ^  I  ex- 
perienced an  extraordinary  sensation.  A  violent 
trembling  agitated  my  body  from  head  to  foot. 
It  seemed  as  if  something  had  broken  within  my 
breast,  and  I  was  about  to  die.  But  almost  im- 
mediately the  thought  occurred  to  me  that  Our 
Lady  of  Lourdes  had  cured  me,  and  I  burst  into 
tears.  I  heard  nothing  of  what  passed  around  me. 
I  heard  neither  the  end  of  the  Ave  nor  the  invo- 
cation that  followed.  At  length  I  arose  and  knelt 
iDefore  the  rock,  upon  which  I  rested  my  forehead, 
and  there  made  an  act  of  contrition  and  recited 
the  Memorare.  Finally,  after  some  minutes,  re- 
pressing my  sighs  and  tears,  I  said  to  my  mother 
and  my  husband  :  'Mother,  Edward,  I  am  cured. 
The  Blessed  Virgin  has  cured  me.' '' 

And  so  it  was — a  perfect  and  miraculous  cure. 
Madame  de  Messia,  with  her  joyful  family,  re- 
turned to  Pau.  The  journey  was  accomplished 
without  the  least  fatigue  and  without  any  return 
of  the  symptoms  of  her  late  affliction.  Great  was 
the  astonishment  of  the  physicians  who  had  charge 
of  her  case.  All,  without  exception,  have  attested 
to  the  miraculous  nature  of  the  cure.  To  the  pres- 
ent, her  health  continues  perfect — no  trace  whatso- 
ever remaining  of  the  disease  from  which  she  had 
suffered  so  long. 

OBITUARY. 

We  recommend  the  following  deceased  persons 
to  the  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Confrater- 
nity :  Mrs.  P.  Leamy,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  who  de- 
parted this  life  Feb.  17th.  Mrs.  William  Mooney, 
fiee  Dugan,  a  truly  Christian  lady,  who  died  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  on  the  25th  of  Feb.  Mr.  John  Healy, 
Peter  HEALy,  and  James  Lane,  who  died  some 
time  ago.  Mr.  Edward  Moore,  Trenton,  N.  J., 
who  died  a  good  death  on  the  25th  ult.  Sister 
Mary  Henrietta  (Mary  Laughlin),  who  departed 
this  life  March  3d,  at  St.  Mary's,  Notre  Dame. 
Sister  M.  Maxime,  a  Sister  of  St.  Joseph,  who 
died  at  Tucson,  Arizona,  Feb.  14th.  Sister  Mary 
Villeneuve,  a  Gray  Sister,  who  died  at  Montreal, 
January  17th.  Mrs.  M.  Ryan,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
who  departed  this  life  March  4th,  1876.  Margaret 
Brennen,  Cohoes,  N.  Y.,  who  lately  rested  in  peace. 
Mrs.  M.  Stewart,  Ridley,  Pa.,  who  slept  in  the 
Lord  last  July.  Mr.  J.  H.  Raway,  Vermillion, 
Minn.,  who  went  to  his  reward  Sept.  9th.  George 
Wilson,  Stockton,  CaL,  who  merited  an  eternal 
recompense  January  3d.  Miss  Eda  Critz,  Rich- 
mond, Iowa.  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Monfort,  of  Cincin- 
nati, deceased  some  time  ago. 

May  their  souls,  and  all  the  souls  of  the  faithful 
departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God  rest  in  peace. 
Rev.  a.  Granger,  C.  S.  C, 

Director  of  the  Confraternity. 
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St.  Mary's  Academy. 
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SCSOOL  OF  ABTS  AlfiTO  DESIGN, 

NOTRE  DAME  P.  O.,  INDIANA, 

(Nbar  South  Bend,) 

Conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross. 


In  the  Academy  the  Course  is  thorough  in  the  Prepa- 
ratory, Academic  and  Classical  Departments. 

No  extra  charge  for  German  or  French,  as  these  lan- 
guages enter  into  the  regular  Academic  Course. 

The  Conservatory  of  Music, 

on  the  plan  of  the  best  Musical  Conservatories  of  Europe, 
is  under  the  charge  of  a  complete  corps  of  teachers 
eleven  in  number.  It  comprises  a  large  music  hall  and 
twenty-eight  separate  rooms  for  harps,  pianos  and  or- 
gans. A  through  course  for  graduation  in  theory  and 
practice,  Esthetics  and  Composition. 

The  school  of  Art  and  Design  is  modeled  on  the 
great  Art  Schools  of  Europe,  drawing  and  painting 
from  life  and  the  antique.  Pupils  in  the  Departments 
of  Painting  and  Music  may  pursue  a  special  course. 

Simphcity  of  dress  enforced  by  the  rules  of  the  Insti- 
tution. Full  particulars  of  the  three  Departments 
given  in  Catalogue;  for  which  address 

MOTHER  SUPERIOR, 
St.  Mary's  Academy, 
Notre  Dakk  P.O.,  Inb. 


Read  What  Millions  Proclaim! 


The  Genuine  Singer  Sewing  Machines 

ARE  ONLY  Made  by  the  Singer 

Manufacturing  Company. 


Notre  Dame  P.  0., 

Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  1882. 
They  are,  beyond  all  controversy,  the  best  in  the 
world.  Having  tried  many  other  makes  in  our  re- 
spective Institutions,  we  find,  by  continual  usage,  the 
genuine  Singer  to  be  far  superior  to  any  other,  and 
recommend  it  to  all  as  the  most  valuable  of  Sewing 
Machines.  E.  F.  Grether,  No.  135  Michigan  Street, 
South  Bend,  Indiana,  is  agent  for  this  locality.  Call 
on  or  address  him. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NOTRE  DAME, 
and  ST.  MARY'S  ACADEMY. 


The  "  OLD   RELIABLE  "  SINGER 
is 
The  Strongest, 

The    Simplest, 

The  Most  Durable 

SEWING  MACHINE 

EVER  YET  CONSTRUCTED. 


Our  Sales  last  year  were  at  the  rate  of  over 
1,800   SEWING  MACHINES  A  DAY 
for  every  business-day  in  the  year. 


THE     SINGER    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY, 

Principal    Office — 34    Union   Square,   N.   Y. 
South   Bend   Branch — 135    Michigan   Street. 

2,000  Offices  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  ;  and  8,000  in 
the  Old  World  and  South  America. 

Offices  in  every  civilized  Country  upon  earth, 
febll-ly 
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DR.    McINTOSH'S 

Solar  Microscope  and  Steieopticon  Combination 

FOR   THE  USE   OF 

COLLEGES,  SCHOOLS,  PHYSICIANS  and  SCIENTISTS. 


This  Combination  includes  three  distinct  instruments,  a 
Solar  Microscope,  Solar  Stereopticon  and  Monoc- 
ular Microscope. 

Each  of  these  can  be  used  alone  or  in  combination. 

By  the  aid  of  this  combination,  Astronomy,  Geography,  Geometry, 
Botany,  Zo51ogy,  Philosophy,  Physiology,  Pathology,  Histology,  etc., 
can  be  finely  illustrat'  d  to  a  large  class  or  audience. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  Free  on  application. 
McINTOSH  GALVANIC  &  FARADIC  BATTERY  CO., 

192  &  194  Jack8on  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
deci081-14m 


ATTENTION, 

SHIPPERS  and  FARMERS ! 


H.  HAINER&  CO., 

mUkl  PRODUCE  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

60   IV,  Water  St.',   JPliila. 


Butter, 

Eggs, 

Cheese, 

Apples, 

Beans, 

Potatoes, 

VeirMUes, 

Chickens, 

SlAJ.  .  . 

Turkeys, 

Ducks, 

Geese, 

Game, 

Wool, 

Dried  Fruits, 

Green  Fruits, 

Peanuts, 

Flour, 

Corn, 

Barley, 

Wheat, 

Beeswax, 

Honey, 

Lambs, 

Veal, 

Vinegar, 

Cider, 

Maple  Sugar, 

Furs  Sr  Skins 

,  Hops, 

Roots, 

Feathers. 
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FOR-    PRICE    I-,IST. 


A  New  Book,  by  Kathleen  O'Meara,  Author 
of  "Life  of  Frederic  Ozanam,"  "Bells  of  the 
Sanctuary,"  "  Iza's  Story,"  etc. 

HENRI  PERREYVE 

AND 

His  Counsels  to  the  Sick. 


London:  C.  Keegan  Paul  &  Co.,  Publishers.    1881. 


Price  (post  free), 


$1  00 


Copies  of  this  book  may  be  had  by  applying 
to  the 

OFFICE  OF  THE  "AVE  MARIA," 
Notre  Dame,  Indiana. 
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Kimball  Organs. 

It  has  become  necessary  for  us  to 
greatly  enlarge  our  manufacturing 
facilities,  and  it  is  probable  that 
during  the  coming  year  our  factory 
will  turn  out  over  one-twelfth  of  the 
entire  production  of 

Parlor  and  Cabinet  Organs 

on  the  American  Continent,  which 
demonstrates  beyond  a  doubt  the  su- 
periority of  the  Instruments  manu- 
factured by  us. 

We  are  sole  agents  for  the  W.  W. 
Kimball  Pianos,  Hallet&  Da- 
vis and  W.  P.  Emerson  Pianos. 

Address, 

W.  W.  KIMBALL, 


Or, 


Chicago,    111. 


|IS.  D.  ROBERSON, 

General  A*gent, 

SOUTH    IJENX*,    IIV1>. 
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Beautiful   Easter  Gift. 


Sanctuary-Boys'  Illustrated  Manual. 

Eiinbracing  the  Ceremonies  usually  performed  by  Sanct- 

uary-BoySf  and  containing  One  Hundred  Plates, 

Illustrating  and  Explaining  the  Text, 

BY 

Rev.  JAMES  A.  McOALLEN,  S.S. 

Published  with  the  Approval  of  Presenting  the  Cap. 

Preaenting Incense.  HIS  GRACE  THE  MOST  REV.  ARCHBISHOP  OF  BALTIMORE. 

Highly  commended  as  a  timely  and  useful  book  by  several  Archbishops  and  Bishops. 
Thoroughly  examined  and  praised  for  its  accuracy  by  eminent  liturgists. 
Flatteringly  noticed  by  the  entire  Catholic  press  of  the  country. 

4®="  Parents  and  friends  ivishinff  to  offer  a  beautiful  and  useful  present  to  a  Sanctuary'Boy 
should  at  once  secure  a  copy  of  this  little  Manual. 
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Second  Edition  Now  Ready— One  Volume,  12mo,  Tinted  Paper,  Cloth,  Red  Edges,  $1.00  Net. 
For  Bale  at  all  Catholic  Bookstores  and  by  the  Publishers,  J.  MURPHY  &  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md- 
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Etchings  of  the  Greatef  Week. 

jE  should  not  forget,"  wrote  the  peer 
of  Cardinal  Newman  in  learning  and 
grand  mastery  of  English,*  "  that  Holy 
Week  appears  not  suddenly  in  the  midst  of 
the  year.  It  has  a  solemn  vestibule  in  the 
previous  humiliation  of  Lent  which  .  .  .  ..pre- 
vents the  intrusion  of  thoughts  and  impres- 
sions too  fresh  from  the  world  and  its  vani- 
ties." Major  Hehdomada  is  the  Greater  Week 
hy  comparison  with  the  great  weeks  initiated 
by  Se/ptuagesima — seventieth,  and  drawing 
nearer  in  the  Quadragesima — fortieth  day  be- 
fore glorious  Easter  morn :  though  both  the 
latter  numbers  are  inexact,  and  only  a  typi- 
cal abridgment  of  the  seventy,  and  of  forty 
weeks  of  years  predicted  by  Daniel  as  having 
to  elapse  between  the  second  building  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  coming  of  "Christ  the 
Leader."  Our  old  English  term,  "  Lenghten- 
tide" — "Lenten-time" — has  an  obvious  refer- 
ence to  the  "  lengthening  of  the  time  allotted 
to  daylight,"  as  it  happens  in  spring,  ushered 
in  by  Lent.  And  may  we  not  conjecture  that 
our  freshly-converted  forefathers  in  the  faith 
understood  Lenten-tide  in  the  more  spiritual 
sense,  that  they  referred  it  to  the  gradual 
unfolding  of  that  glorious  light  of  the  Sun  of 
Justice — shining  the  more  effulgently  as  the 
material  sun  seemed  to  fail  and  darken — whose 
splendor  sent  forth  an  aurora  from  the  womb 
of  earth  to  prepare  weak  human  eyes  for  the 
sunburst  of  the  Resurrection  !  Forty  days' 
fast  and  penance,  crowned  by  the  gloomy 
days  ever-darkening  even  to  past  the  midnight 


*  Cardinal  Wiseman's 
p.  180, 


Lectures  on  Holy  Week, 


of  that  Friday  and  Saturday  of  still  death,  pre- 
cede the  day-dawning  of  Easter — the  "  spring- 
festival."  Man's  life  in  time  is  only  a  period 
of  trial  and  preparation  for  the  divine  requick- 
ening  of  birth  to  eternal  happiness — everlast- 
ing day.  The  days  of  time  lengthen  until  the 
shades  are  dispelled,  and  the  day  is  ushered 
in  when  the  sun  never  sets. 

"  In  the  Great  Week  (before  Easter)  and  the 
week  following,"  order. the  Apostolic  Consti- 
tutions, "  let  servants  rest  from  their  labor ; 
because  the  one  is  the  time  of  our  Lord's  Pas- 
sion, the  other  of  His  Resurrection."*  We 
know  from  a  hundred  other  sources  that  an- 
cientl}^  and — with  necessary  interruptions  in 
successive  countries,  by  reason  of  the  confu- 
sion introduced  by  the  irruptions  of  the  bar- 
barians— even  up  to  the  times  of  St.  Bernard, 
this  week  was  the  occasion  for  cessation  of 
hostilities,  manumission  of  slaves,  silencing 
of  judicial  proceedings,  and  as  St.  Chrysostom 
adds  for  his  and  succeeding  ages,  "for  pro- 
longing fasts  (generally  on  bread  and  water, 
with  pulse  and  dry  vegetables)  increasing 
vigils  and  doubling  alms,  to  honor  so  holy  a 
time."  t 

The  Sunday  of  Palms,  initiating  Holy  Week 
and  giving  to  it  its  tone  of  mingled  sorrow 
and  exultation,  was  prepared  for  by  the  faith- 
ful in  the  East  by  procuring  palm  and  olive- 
branches  for  the  Church  on  Lazarus  Saturday, 
as  the  vigil  was  called,  to  have  them  blessed 
and  carry  them  in  procession  the  next  day. 
Proximately  to  these  earliest  ages  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan  Emperors  used  to  distribute 
palms  with  grand  ceremonies  to  their  whole 
court ;  and  the  old  Roman  Calendar  of  the 
fourth   or  fifth  century  mentions  the   palms 


I.ib.,  viii,  C.  33. 
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and  the  station  at  St.  John's,  whilst  in  the 
sacramentary  of  St.  Gregory,  the  prayer  men- 
tions the  palm-branches  borne  in  their  hands 
by  the  faithful.  * 

The  blessing  of  the  Palms  proceeds  like 
the  Mass,  with  the  exception  of  the  Introit 
and  Offertory;  a  Lesson  (Ex.,  xv,  27  ;  xvi,  1-7) 
and  Gospel  (Matth.,  xxi,  1-9)  are  read  or  sung, 
followed  by  a  prayer.  A  solemn  Preface  is 
intoned  or  said,  ending  with  a  Sanctus,  com- 
bining, as  it  very  opportunely  does,  the  sacred 
everlasting  hymn  of  the  blessed  in  heaven 
and  the  Hosannah  of  the  sons  of  God  upon 
earth.  Many  sublime  prayers  of  the  proper 
blessing  of  the  palms  or  branches  of  other 
trees  succeed,  in  which  the  burden  of  the  sup- 
plication is  that  "  all  to  whom  the  palms  are 
distributed  may  receive  protection  of  body 
and  soul — a  remedy  of  salvation  and  sacra- 
ment of  grace."  ...  "In  whatever  place  they 
are  brought,  may  a  benediction  descend  on  all 
the  inhabitants  thereof,  far  repelling  every 
adversity.  May  the  right  hand  of  God  pro- 
tect those  whom  Jesus  Christ,  His  Son,  our 
Lord,  hath  redeemed."  Finally,  "  may  those 
bearing  the  palms  of  victory  triumph  over  the 
devil,  sin  and  death,  and  be  made  participators 
in  the  glorious  Resurrection."! 

The  three  following  days,  though  all  com- 
memorative of  and  preparative  to  the  Passion, 
contain  no  outward  demonstration  until  the 
eve  of  the  day  of  the  betrayal,  when  the  sol- 
emn Church  Office  for  Thursday  is  partly  sung, 
partly  recited  in  the  growing  gloom  of  the 
gradually  extinguished  candles  of  the  Triangle 
of  the  TenebraB-darkness. 

Maundy  Thursday 

is  so  called  from  a  broad  and  then  contracted 
pronunciation  of,  respectively,  the  two  first 
syllables  of  "  Mandatum,"  or  Precept,  of  love 
of  the  Last  Supper.  The  all-pervading  deso- 
lation, that  seemed  to  have  been  settling 
deeply  and  ever  more  deeply  on  the  spirit  of 
the  wise  Bride  of  God,  is  checked  in  its  de- 
pressive effect  to  give  out  a  few  chords  of  glad- 
ness at  the  moving  spectacle  of  the  institution 
of  the  Most  Divine  Eucharist.    Man  cannot 


*  Mabillon,  Ben.  XIV,  ap.  Card.  Wiseman. 

t  The  rubric  for  the  people  receiving  the  palm  is 
that  the  men  should  kiss  the  hand  of  the  priest  and  the 
palm,  women  the  palm  only,  and  holding  the  palm 
upright  proceed  modestly  to  their  places,  keeping  the 
palm  in  their  hands  during  the  Holy  Sacrifice. 


stand  depression  long  without  hurt  to  soul 
and  body :  "as  moth  to  the  garment  and 
worm  to  the  wood,  so  sadness  to  the  heart," 
said  Solomon.  And  the  Church  in  her  sever- 
est discipline  never  encourages  to  sadness, 
properly  so  called, — which  is  in  truth  but  a 
want  of  both  faith  and  hope,  and  is  the  in- 
clined plane  to  despair.  Vestments  of  mourn- 
ing, though  the  royal  purple,  yield  to  the  pure 
white  of  innocence  and  joy;  candles  and  flow- 
ers deck  the  surroundings  of  the  sacrificial 
stone  in  festive  array,  and  as  the  organ  sends 
out  its  many-throated  shout  and  the  bells 
ring  a  joyous  peal,  the  angelic  Gloria  swells 
and  floats  in  undulating  harmonies  through  the 
vaulted  arches.  What  a  chill  seizes  the  im- 
pressive soul  when  all  the  music  is  hushed — 
"  every  barrier  to  grief  is  broken  down  " — and 
a  secret  piercing  wail  goes  up  as  the  Holy  of 
Holies  has  passed  by,  and  at  His  departure  every 
last  candle  and  flower  and  vestige  of  linen  is 
stripped  from  the  naked  altar  and  the  golden 
door  is  thrown  open  to  show  that  the  Guest 
has  departed.  Black  succeeds  white  to  show 
a  void ;  bells  are  mute ;  priests  move  about 
silent  and  earnest ;  Cardinals  change  their 
flowing  scarlet  for  the  serge  of  the  monk  ;  the 
Holy  Father  strips  off  the  insignia  of  his 
unequalled  dignity,  as  he  bares  head  and  feet 
and  girding  himself  with  a  towel  washes  the 
feet  of  the  typical  twelve.  But  the  Christ  is 
not  yet  dead  ;  He  has  only  retired  to  the  up- 
per chamber  to  celebrate  the  Pasch — alas  ! 
the  last,  before  He  is  betrayed.  Go  there,  in 
the  repository,  and  kneel,  covering  your  face 
with  your  hands,  for  the  Hidden  One  is  there 
and  the  bending  of  seraphs  and  swinging  of 
invisible  censers,  as  the  heavenly  court  dares 
sing  no  more  to  its  everlasting  King — now  "a 
worm  and  no  man."  We  shall  not  enter, 
"Where  angels  dare  to  tread," 

and  leave  you  silent  at  His  feet. 

The  identical  chalice  and  paten,  used  by 
our  Lord  in  the  celebration  of  this  First  Holy 
Mass,  are  said  to  be  yet  preserved,  and  this  is 
the  story  of  their  recovery.  It  was  nearly 
a  round  eight  centuries  ago  *  that  Baldwin  XI, 
the  successor  by  two  or  three  removes,  of  the 
grand  old  first  storm er  of  Jerusalem,  Godfrey 
de  Bouillon,  as  king  of  the  Holy  City,  in  his 
progress  in  the  conquest  of  the  Holy  Land 
from  the  infidels,  sat  down  before  the  city  of 


*  A.  D.  1101 — between  the  first  and  second  Cmsades . 


f    Csesarea.     Uniting  his  land  forces  with  the 
troops    sent  over  in    the    Genoese    fleet    he 

k  stormed  and  carried  the  stronghold,  subjecting 
its  people  and  confiscating  all  its  treasures. 
Among  the  latter — glorious  to  relate  ! — was 
found  a  chalice  made  of  one  precious  stone, 

(onost  rich  and  inlaid  with  gold,  which  was 
^  acknowledged  to  be — no  doubt  from  proofs 
oiFered  by  the  possessors  who  had  captured 
it  from  the  Christians  who  identified  it — 
the  actual  chalice  used  by  our  Blessed  Lord. 
The  paten,  of  similar  material,  is  preserved  at 
<jenoa.  This  was  transported  to  Paris  under 
the  Empire,  and  restored  to  Genoa  in  1815.* 
An  old  author  of  a  worm-eaten,  backless  vol- 
ume over  two  hundred  years  old  (De  Digni- 
iiate  Sacerdotii)  testifies  that  he  saw  with  his 
own  eyes  the  chalice  above  described,  at  Val- 
•encia  in  Spain. 

Everything  about  the  Church  on 
Good  Friday 
is  and  must  be  funereal.  As  we  regard  the 
•sanctuary,  divested  of  even  the  least  shred  of 
•ornament  or  covering,  the  altar  looks  more  and 
more  like  the  tomb  it  ordinarily  represents,  as 
modeled  on  the  slabbed  sepulchres  of  the  cata- 
combs, the  first  Christian  stones  of  sacrifice. 
A.  few  yellow  or  brown  wax  candles,  about  the 
•altar  steps  surrounding  the  usual  brilliant  tab- 
•«rnacle,  make  the  nakedness  more  bare,  and 
•when  we  see  the  minister  of  God  advancing  in 
the  vestments  of  mourning,  without  lights  or 
incense,  preceded  by  a  few  servers  in  black 
•cassocks,  we  are  not  at  all  astonished  to  have 
•him  fall  flat  on  his  face  before  the  desolate 
altar,  as  if  powerless  to  express  or  act  out  the 
woe  he  would  represent  except  by  utter  pros- 
tration in  the  silence  of  seeming  death.  As 
he  lies  motionless,  a  white  cloth  is  spread — a 
winding  sheet ! — upon  the  naked  slab,  and  the 
brown  wax  tapers  throw  a  faint  gleam  on  the 
bare  sanctuary  floor.  A  dirge  must  follow  ! 
Yea, but  a  Godlike  dirge.  Listen  :  ''Thus  saith 
the  Lord  :  in  the  morning  shall  they  come  to 
Me  in  their  tribulations  :  Come  and  return  to 
the  Lord  :  for  He  had  taken  and  will  heal  us  ; 
He  will  strike  and  cure  us.  After  two  days 
He  will  make  us  live,  and  on  the  third  He  will 
raise  us  up  and  we  shall  live  in  His  sight." 

The  two  Lessons  from  Osee  and  Exodus  are 
read,  and  the  sublime  chanting  of  the  Passion 
is  commenced.     With  the  ordinary  ministers 

*  Mm-atoi-i.    Scrip.  Rev.  Ital.,  T.  vi,  p.  248. 
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of  a  parish  church, — celebrant,  deacon  and 
subdeacon, — the  chant  in  three  parts,  priest  in 
bass,  the  deacons  respectively  in  high  tenor 
and  contralto,  is  so  touching  to  one  who  un- 
derstands the  Passion,  that  it  alone  ought  to 
draw  many  pious,  intelligent  souls  to  this  office 
of  Friday  as  to  the  more  frequented  ceremonies 
of  Thursday.  And  where,  as  in  Rome,  the 
singing  of  the  parts  by  exquisitely  trained 
voices  is  still  more  enhanced  by  the  rendering 
of  fourteen  or  twenty-one  *  grand  choruses  in 
the  narration,  the  effect  is  all  but  indescriba- 
ble. No  grander  dramatic  effect  can  possibly 
be  produced  than  this  very  earnest  religious 
ceremony  calls  forth  ;  for  on  the  one  side  it  is 
not  done  for  mere  effect  or  scenic  applause  ; 
and  on  the  other,  the  finest  composers  that 
have  ever  lived  have  so  wrought  up  the  per- 
fection of  these  preformances  that  not  only 
they  cannot  be  imitated  but  also  call  for 
dumb,  rapt  admiration.  Next  succeed  the 
prayers,  eighteen  in  number,  for  all  orders, 
states  and  persons,  even  those  who  are  ordi- 
narily excluded  from  the  public  orisons  of 
the  Church — heretics,  schismatics,  Jews,  and 
pagans. 

After  the  uncovering  and  adoration  or 
solemn  veneration  of  the  Cross,  during  which 
'the  pathetic  Improperia  or  Reproaches  are 
sung  by  alternate  choruses,  the  Presanctified 
Host  is  brought  back  from  the  repository  and 
the  Dry  Mass  proceeds  in  a  manner  to  suit  the 
distracted  sorrow  of  the  day ;  and  Good  Friday 
has  passed  except  for  those  who  need  no  more 
outward  incentives,  but  in  the  "bitterness  of 
their  hearts  recount  their  years"  and  soothe 
their  heart-breaking  contrition  by  the  ever-re- 
curring thought  just  brought  so  prominently 
before  them.     "His  death  shall  be  my  life!" 

Holt  Saturday 
hiis  strictly  no  Office  of  its  own,  and  formerly 
was  passed  in  the  abandonment  to  that  speech- 
less woe  which  the  thought  of  the  death  and 
burial  of  the  Lover  of  men  should  occasion. 
The  Office  proper  therefore  belongs  entirely  to 
Easter-Night,  as  is  evident  from  all  the  differ- 
ent ceremonies,  from  the  blessing  of  the  fire, — 
indicative  of  darkness, — to  the  final  triple  Al- 
leluia. It  is  Easter  anticipated  and  all  its  notes 
are  of  joy,  but  at  first  so  gradually  introduced 
and  so  subdued  that  there  is  still  no  violent 
transition  from  deep  grief  to  exultant  glad- 

*  Latter  number  on  Palm  Sunday,  fomier  on  Friday. 
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ness.  The  Churcli  loves  no  extremes,  and  will 
always  preserve  that  holy  peace  which  never 
descends  to  the  "slough  of  despond,"  nor  loses 
itself  in  the  vaporing  of  imaginary  and  ecstatic 
exultation.  The  whole  drift  of  the  beautiful 
religious  representations  of  this  Easter-Night 
prefigures  the  end  of  the  world  and  pictures 
the  glorious  entry  of  the  just  into  the  bliss  of 
heaven.  In  short,  1st,  the  blessing  of  the  new 
fire  signifies  the  consumption  of  the  world  and 
the  making  of  all  things  new  ;  2d,  the  blessing 
of  the  grains  of  incense,  the  appearance  of  the 
Cross  of  Christ  in  the  heavens  ;  3d,  the  proces- 
sion with  the  Triple  candle,  the  entrance  of  the 
blessed  upon  the  vision  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
by  the  light  of  Christ ;  4th,  the  Paschal  candle, 
towering  above  all,  represents  Christ  our 
Lord.  The  reading  the  Prophecies  with  the 
blessing  of  the  water  and  font,  and  the  sing- 
ing of  the  Litany  of  the  Saints,  may  represent 
the  mutual  jubilation  of  the  blessed,  which 
finds  its  complement  in  the  grand  solemn 
Mass,  type  of  the  service  of  heaven  honoring 
the  Eternal  and  rejoicing  the  elect. 


Sonnets 

On    the    Stations    of   the   Way   of   the 
Cross. 

BY   EDMUND   OF   THE    HEART   OF     MARY,    PASSIONIST. 


XIII. 


DESOLATE  Mother,  sorrow's  day  has  set 
For  Him  thou  claspest  there,  but  not  for  thee  ! 
When  thou  hadst  seen  thy  Jesus'  soul  go  free, 
His  body  was  to  bear  one  outrage  yet ; 
And  thro'  thy  own  heart  went  the  spear  that  let 
The  mingled  stream  gush  forth. 

And  now  thy  knee 
Supports  that  Form,  all  gently  from  the  tree 
Down-taken  ;  and,  at  last,  thy  lips  have  met 
Each  Wound-mouth  :  how  those  cruel  thorns  still 
cling 
Among  the  tangled,  ruby-jewell'd  gold  ! 
While  the  deep  lull  within  thee  only  wakes 
Thy  memory  the  more  to  each  quick  sting  ; 
And  woes  o'er-past,  renewing  thus  their  hold, 
Deny  the  rest  our  worn-out  anguish  takes  ! 

ir. 
How  readest  thou,  my  Queen,  that  wondrous  Book 
Thou  bendest  o'er,  the  while  with  precious  nard 
Thou  closest  rift  and  gash  ?    Dost  thou  regard 


Our  sins  that  scored  the  page  ?    Or  rather  look 
At  love's  sweet  argument — His  love  Who  took 
Their  penance  on  Himself,  nor  deem'd  it  hard  ? 

Let  me  not  wrong  thee.    Nothing  can  retard 
Thy  pardoning  pity.    There  is  not  a  nook 
In  all  thy  bosom,  where  a  moment  lurks 
Of  aught  but  love  for  sinners.    Thou  didst  share- 
His  Passion  for  their  sakes  ;  and  didst  become 
Their  Mother  by  thy  throes. 

'Tis  this  that  works 
Within  thee — the  new  mother's  tender  care 
That  each  child-soul  shall  find  thy  Heart  a  home. 

XIV. 

I. 

And  now  the  sad  procession  wends  its  way 
To  Joseph's  garden.  As  a  maiden  womb 
First  held  that  Body,  so  a  maiden  tomb 

Receives  it  for  the  birth  of  Easter-day. 

Yes,  dearest  Mother,  let  His  rich  friends  lay 
Thy  treasure  here,  amid  the  vernal  bloom. 
Which  breathes  of  life,  not  death— of  joy,  not 
gloom  : 

Fit  rest  for  One  who  cannot  know  decay. 

Thine  the  last  touch  ;  the  last  look  thine. 

'Tis  o'er  i 
Thou  goest  home  with  John  and  Magdalen  : 
Two  broken  hearts  ;  but  not  so  lone  as  thine, 
Tho'  strangers  to  thy  peace — and  evermore 
Forgetful  of  the  promised  morrow,  when 
Their  eyes  shall  greet  again  that  Face  divine. 


Thyself  "  a  garden  enclosed,"  like  that  where  liea 
Thy  buried  Love  :  yea,  and  "  a  fountain  seal'd  "  *' 
Seal'd  like  His  sepulchre.    For  unreveal'd 
Thy  sorrow's  depths — ev'n  to  the  angel  eyes 
That  watch  thy  vigil  for  the  Easter  skies. 
And  see  thy  soul  a  stainless  light  congeal'd. 

Yet  mortal  sight,  by  faith's  anointing  heal'd, 
Discerns    the    Spouse-Church— veil'd    in    mystic 
guise. 

We,  hail  thee,  at  the  Cross  thy  station  keeping," 
Our  Priestess  at  the  altar  of  all  time — 

The  Church  at  Mass.    So  here,  in  equal  measure— 

Thy  whole  life  centred  where  thy  Lord  is  sleep- 
ing— 
Thou  imagest  the  Church  with  trust  sublime 

Guarding  the  Host,  her  tabernacled  treasure. 

TO   ST.    JOHN. 

To-day  my  task  is  ended  ;  and  to-day, 
Virgin  Apostle  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
Thy  octave  closes.    Ah,  then,  deign  impart 


*  Cant.,  iv,  12. 
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Thy  blessing  to  these  sonnets.    Let  me  lay 

The  poor  fond  tribute  I  have  dared  to  pay 
At  such  a  shrine,  with  weak,  presuming  art — 
Yet  vow'd  to  traffic  in  this  holy  mart — 

In  thy  chaste  hands  ;  and  ask  thee,  if  I  may, 

To  oiFer  it  to  her  whom  I  too  call 
My  Queen  and  Mother. 

She  will  sweetly  take 
The  gift  from  thee,  her  first  adopted  son  ; 

And  then,  in  turn,  present  it — and  with  all 

iHer  Heart  to  Jesus  :    Who,  for  that  love's  sake 
Will  smile  upon  it  as  a  thing  well  done. 
Queen  by  Right  Divine. 


I 


Octave  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist, 
January  3, 1882. 


BY   KATHLEEN   O  MEAIIA. 


(Continued.) 

Jeanne  was  professed  under  the  name  of 
Soeur  Rosalie,  and  sent  immediately  after  her 
profession  to  the  house  in  the  Faubourg  St. 
Marceau.  The  Faubourg  St.  Marceau  at  that 
time  was  on  the  outskirts  of  civilization,  the 
chosen  home  of  poverty'  in  its  darkest  and  most 
hopeless  form.  To  a  certain  extent,  it  is  so  still, 
for  now,  as  then,  there  are  no  rich,  or  even 
Avell-to-do,  inhabitants  amongst  the  destitute 
population,  so  that  the  poor  are  poorer  there 
than  elsewhere  ;  but  eighty  years  ago  the 
God-forsaken  look  of  the  place  and  its  utter, 
unredeemed  wretchedness  were  greater  than 
we  can  now  conceive.  There  was  no  market, 
there  were  no  shops,  no  centre  of  trade  of  any 
description.  The  people  found  work  in  the 
more  distant  quarters,  and  when  the  day  was 
over  they  came  back  like  animals  to  their 
lairs  for  the  night,  and  to  such  rest  and  food 
as  their  sordid,  miserable  homes  supplied. 

The  Faubourg  St.  Marceau  had  gained  a  dark 
notoriety  in  the  bloody  days  of  the  Terror, 
and,  like  a  dangerous  ruffian  wounded  in  a 
drunken  brawl,  it  was  still  cowering  in  its 
squalid  isolation,  savage  and  sulky,  prostrate 
but  not  conquered,  breathing  vengeance  against 
society,  without  help  in  the  present  or  hope 
in  the  future.  What  faith  and  moral  life  had 
survived  its  long  inheritance  of  starvation  and 
misery  had  been  killed  in  the  fierce  strife 
which  had  set  class  against  class,  and  turned 
the  old  bulwarks  of  society  into  barricades  for 
the  Revolution,  and  left  nothing  -but  smoking 
ruins  to  mark  its  passage. 

The  narrow,  crooked  streets  crawled  in  and 


out  of  one  another  as  if  to  choke  out  air  and 
the  entrance  of  any  better  life  than  that 
which  crowded  into  them,  packing  the  in- 
habitants together  so  as  to  foster  every  moral 
and  physical  disease,  until  humanity  had  sunk 
so  low  that  it  ceased  to  feel  its  own  degrada- 
tion. The  houses  were  in  a  ruinous  condi- 
tion ;  they  held  together  while  they  could, 
and  when  neglect  and  decay  reached  a  given 
point,  they  fell,  sometimes  suddenly  with  a 
crash  and  loss  of  life,  but  mostly  crumbling 
away,  and  accumulating  ruins,  and  adding  to 
the  squalor  and  desolation  of  the  place. 
Whole  rows  of  houses  stood  windowless  and 
doorless ;  here  and  there  the  roof  had  fallen 
in  and  gave  access  by  turns  to  snow  and 
rain  and  scorching  heat.  In  these  abodes,, 
most  of  which  were  too  damp  and  airless  to 
serve  for  cattle,  whole  families  Tvere  huddled 
pele  mele  in  one  room ;  seething  together  in 
the  heat,  shivering  together  in  the  cold,  starv- 
ing together  in  all  seasons.  Such  was  the 
condition  of  their  bodies ;  as  to  that  of  their 
souls,  it  was  in  no  way  better.  The  generality 
of  them  hardly  knew  that  they  had  a  soul, 
neither  did  they  know  that  they  had  a  God  ; 
He  had  been  abolished  by  the  Revolution  ; 
they  had  not  been  taught  to  pray  to  Him ; 
what  vague  notions  of  Him  had  been  trans- 
mitted to  them  by  their  fathers  had  been 
swept  away  with  the  altar  where  He  had  been 
worshipped  under  that  tyrannical  old  regime 
that  was  now  a  thing  of  the  past.  Here  and 
there,  a  woman  was  still  to  be  found  who  said 
her  prayers ;  but  this  was  a  rare  exception. 
The  children  were  taught  what  their  fathers 
preached  in  the  wine-shops  and  practised  on 
the  barricades,  and  here  their  education  ended. 
Such  was  the  Faubourg  St.  Marceau  when 
Soeur  Rosalie,  clothed  in  all  the  graces  of  her 
spring-time,  came  to  it  with  her  message  of 
courage  and  compassion,  bearing  in  her  virgin 
heart  the  wonder-working  forces  of  a  mother's 
love,  the  redeeming  power  of  a  mother's  self- 
sacrifice,  the  Christ-like  graces  and  divine 
blessings  that  every  mother  holds  for  the 
children  that  God  has  given  her  to  love,  to 
labor  for,  and  to  save. 

In  spite  of  her  eighteen  summers  and  their 
utter  inexperience,  perhaps'  rather  because  of 
them,  she  was  not  dismayed  by  the  work  that 
lay  before  her.  In  truth,  it  was  a  battle-field 
to  which  her  Lord  had  sent  her,  but  she  sur- 
veyed it  undaunted.     Love  had  already  ban- 
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ished  fear  from  her  young  heart,  and  she  ad- 
vanced to  the  fight  with  the  enthusiasm  of 
youth  and  its  sweet  hopefulness  and  heavenly 
illusions.  Her  first  impulse,  on  beholding  the 
loathsome  sink  of  vice  and  ignorance  and 
poverty  that  was  henceforth  to  be  her  2>cifrie, 
as  she  called  the  ill-famed  faubourg,  was  to 
give  thanks  to  Grod  for  having  heard  her 
prayer  and  permitted  her  to  dedicate  her  ser- 
vice from  the  first  to  the  most  wretched  and 
abandoned  of  her  fellow-creatures.  It  was 
'evident  that  God  alone  was  to  be  her  helper 
in  this  mission.  There  was  no  one  else  to 
ilook  to.  She  was  a  stranger  in  Paris,  with  no 
^acquaintances,  rich  or  otherwise,  to  call  upon 
for  assistance.  The  charitable  institutions 
which  had  been  broken  up  by  the  Revolution 
•were  still  in  ruins  and  their  forces  dispersed, 
:and  the  State  had  not  as  yet  set  about  restor- 
ing them.  Soeur  Rosalie  came  just  as  the 
►administration  was  awaking  to  the  necessity 
of  doing  something.  They  saw  at  once  that 
she  was  the  very  person  they  wanted,  and 
•'that  they  could  not  serve  the  interests  of  the 
destitute  population  better  than  by  placing  at 
lier  disposal  the  resources  allotted  by  the 
; State  for  the  12th  Arrondissement.  They  took 
•counsel  with  the  j^outhful  nun,  and  were 
iuuiazed  at  the  maturity  of  her  judgment,  her 
-shrewd  common-sense  and  her  practical  ac- 
•quaintance  with  the  needs  and  difiiculties  of 
ithe  population  around  her.  She  soon  be- 
vcame  the  guiding  spirit  of  the  administration, 
fthe  confidential  friend  and  adviser  of  every 
member  of  it.  They  made  her  at  once  their 
agent,  employed  her  as  their  right  hand  in 
^everything  connected  with  the  use  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  funds  at  their  command. 

This  was  a  great  point  gained  to  begin  with. 
But  her  influence  over  the  inhabitants  them- 
selves was  destined  to  be  her  best  help,  and  to 
constitute  her  real  sovereignty.  The  poor 
liave  keen  instincts  in  judging  those  who 
€ome  to  kelp  them,  and  they  detected  at  once 
that  the  pretty,  bright-eyed  young  Soeur  was 
one  of  those  roj^al-hearted  women  who  are 
born  to  rule  over  their  fellow-creatures  by 
the  right  divine  of  love.  This  was  the  secret 
(of  her  power — she  loved  them  ;  loved  them 
with  that  love  that  is  born  of  pity,  and  so 
most  resembles  the  love  with  which  God  loves 
us  all.  '  They  felt  that  God  had  sent  them  a 
another,  that  best  representative  of  His  Provi- 
dence on  earth,  and  they  surrendered  them- 


selves to  her  like  children.  Not  always,  in- 
deed, like  good  children.  The  ignorant;  be- 
sotted pariahs  did  not  change  their  natures 
or  their  characters  at  the  bidding  of  the  young 
queen,  who  bent  her  brown  eyes  on  them  from 
under  her  white  comette,  but  they  gave  her 
their  hearts,  and  made  her  welcome  in  their 
midst ;  above  all,  they  believed  in  her  love  for 
them,  and  this  grandest  conquest  that  one 
soul  can  achieve  over  another,  enthroned 
Soeur  Rosalie  as  Queen  of  the  Faubourg  St. 
Marceau. 

She  set  to  work  first  to  make  acquaintance 
with  her  subjects,  first  in  their  own  homes, 
climbing  up  their  staircases,  which  were,  many 
of  them,  pitch  dark  and  full  of  holes,  so  that 
it  required  no  little  dexterity  to  travel  up  and 
down  them  without  accident ;  and  then  she 
invited  them  to  come  and  see  her.  They  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  with  such  empressement 
that  soon  the  little  parlor  where  she  held  her 
court  was  filled  all  the  day  long,  and  the 
convent  in  the  Rue  de  TEpee  de  Bois  came  to 
be  more  their  house  than  hers.  She  was  soon 
the  confidante  and  intimate  friend  of  the 
whole  community.  Wives  and  husbands  came 
to  her  with  their  quarrels  and  conjugal  griev- 
ances, fathers  and  mothers  with  their  com- 
plaints of  refractory  sons  and  daughters ; 
young  girls  confided  their  love  affairs  to  her  ; 
young  men  sought  her  advice  and  help  in 
various  ways  ;  the  very  children  brought  their 
little  sorrows  and  disappointments  to  "our 
mother,"  as  they  took  to  calling  her,  till  in  a 
short  time  she  was  living  in  the  closest  inti- 
macy with  the  whole  population,  and  the 
most  ill-conducted  among  them  came  to  her 
without  fear ;  however  bad  their  character, 
she  never  made  them  feel  that  she  was 
ashamed  of  their  acquaintance,  or  that  they 
were  a  whit  less  welcome  than  their  better- 
behaved  neighbors  ;  but  she  never  minced 
matters  with  them.  She  scolded  them  soundly 
when  they  deserved  it,  and  they  took  a  scold- 
ing as  respectfully,  if  not  as  gladly,  as  they  did 
encouragement  or  help.  They  soon  found  out 
that  her  severity  never  held  out  long  against 
her  inexhaustible  teiiderness  and  compassion. 
She  raged  fierce  war  against  drunkenness,  but 
the  drunkards  discovered  that  there  was  a 
very  soft  corner  in  her  heart  even  for  them. 
One  of  the  number,  an  old  offender  who  was  in 
the  habit  of  taking  the  pledge  and  breaking 
it  several  times  a  month,  and  whose  blanket, 
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which  had  been  given  him  by  Soeur  Rosalie, 
had  been  repeatedly  redeemed  by  her  from 
the  pawn  office,  was  at  last  turned  away  by* 
the  Sisters  when  he  came  to  ask  for  help. 
The  winter  set  in  suddenly,  and  one  bitterly 
cold  morning  the  drunkard  presented  himself 
again,  and.-  asked  for  the  loan  of  a  blanket. 
The  Sisters  refused  it,  and  he  went  away;  but 
that  night,  as  Sa3ur  Rosalie  lay  perishing  in 
her  own  bed,  the  thought  of  the  poor  man 
who  was  lying  in  the  cold  without  a  blanket, 
smote  her  to  the  heart,  and  banished  sleep 
from  her  eyes.  The  next  morning  she  sent 
off  a  nun  with  a  blanket  to  him,  remarking 
apologetically,  "so  that  both  of  us  may  be 
able  to  sleep  to-night." 

The  sufferings  of  the  poor  were  personal  to 
her,  as  if  they  had  been  those  of  her  own  flesh 
and  blood.  The  thought  of  them  suffering 
from  cold  often  prevented  her  enjoying  the 
warmth  of  a  fire,  and  she  would  keep  away 
from  it  with  a  sense  of  satisfaction,  sharing 
voluntarily  the  privation  thej^  were  endur- 
ing from  necessity.  Many  a  time  she  arose 
from  dinner,  leaving  her  food  almost  un- 
touched, and  in  answer  to  the  enquiries  of  the 
Sisters  whether  she  was  ill,  replied,  "  No  ; 
but  the  thought  of  those  poor  Christians  that 
I  saw  this  morning  in  their  garret  chokes  it 
in  my  throat.  I  can't  swallow  a  mouthful  till 
I  have  taken  them  something." 

Her  tenderness  for  the  poor  increased  ten- 
fold when  sickness  came  and  added  its  cul- 
minating trial  to  the  hardships  that  already 
pressed  upon  them.  She  ran  to  their  bedside, 
and  only  the  strong  sense  of  duty,  calling  her 
to  more  urgent  claims,  could  induce  her  to 
leave  them.  Her  heart  drew  her  to  the  sick- 
room and  held  her  there,  and  hurried  her  back 
again,  as  if  the  sufferer  had  been  her  own  near 
kith  and  kin.  Her  anxiety  about  them  be- 
came contagious,  and  not  only  the  community, 
but  her  friends  outside,  were  drawn  into 
sympathy  with  her  distress,  until  the  miser- 
able cellar,  or  the  garret,  or  the  bed  in  the 
chambree  *  where  a  dozen  or  more  were  hud- 
dled together,  became  the  centre  of  v/idely 
diffused  interest  and  kindness.  She  waylaid 
the  doctors,  and  would  so  move  them,  that  they 
would  keep  a  rich  patient  waiting,  or  risk  be- 
ing late  at  a  consultation,  to  go  to  one  of  her 
poor  people,  and  would  return  and  watch  the 

*  A  room  let  out  in  beds  is  called  a  chamhree. . 


case  out  of  sheer  pity  for  Soeur  Rosalie  herself. 
No  wonder  th^t  she  wrought  real  miracles 
amongst  the  poor,  and  that  manj''  an  unforeseen 
recovery  waa  attributed  to  her  presence  in  the 
sick  room.  She  carried  light  and  hope  with 
her  into  the  dark  places,  and  such  was  the 
power  of  her  maternal  love,  that  her  entrance 
often  caused  a  sudden  change  in  the  moral  con- 
dition of  the  seemingly  dying  person,  which 
marked  the  crisis,  and  turned  the  scales  from 
death  to  life.  The  confidence  that  "Notre 
Mere"  inspired  throughout  the  entire  Quar- 
tier  Mouffetard  was  so  boundless  that  they 
believed  her  capable  of  anything  ;  and  if,  now 
and  then,  they  gave  her  credit  for  working 
a  miracle,  no  one  was  inclined  to  gainsay 
them. 

A  lady  whose  help  she  had  enlisted  from 
one  of  the  respectable  quarters  of  the  city 
came  to  her  one  day  in  an  agony  of  distress. 
"  Ma  Mere,"  she  said,  "  our  child  is  dying  t 
The  doctors  can  do  nothing.  Come  you  and 
save  him  !  Come  and  pray  over  him  ! "  Soeur 
Rosalie  in  her  humility  cried  out  at  the  idea 
that  her  prayers  could  prevail  where  science 
and  the  prayers  of  a  mother  failed  ;  but  yield- 
ing out  of  pity  to  the  poor  lady's  entreaties^ 
she  went  with  her,  and  kneeling  by  the  cradle 
where  the  child  lay  on  the  point  of  death,  she 
sent  up  her  heart  in  one  of  those  prayers  that, 
take  Heaven  by  storm,  and  wrest  from  Godi 
one  of  those  prompt  answers  that  we  calli 
miracles.  The  child  suddenly  called  out,  gave 
signs  of  consciousness,  and  in  a  few  days  was- 
in  full  convalescence.  He  was  destined  after- 
many  a  long  year,  as  we  shall  see,  to  pay  back 
his  debt  to  Soeur  Rosalie  on  an  occasion  that 
she  little  dreamed  could  ever  have  presenteck 
itself. 

Her  tenderness  for  the  sick  did  not  stop* 
short  when  the  extremity  of  illness  was  past. 
As  soon  as  they  entered  on  the  period  of  con- 
valescence, which  is  often,  for  them,  a  time  of" 
greater  suffering  than  that  of  the  actual  ill- 
ness, she  had  a  thousand  little  delicate  care& 
for  them ;  she  would  go  about  to  borrow  or 
beg  a  comfortable  arm-chair,  a  warm  dressing- 
gown,  a  curtain  to  shelter  them  from  draughts 
or  the  light ;  if  she  received  a  present  of  fruit, 
or  some  sweetmeat,  she  would  carry  it  off  with 
childlike  glee  to  her  invalids,  and  enjoy  their 
pleasure  in  partaking  of  the  dainty  as  a  mother 
might. 

(to  be  continued.) 
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Lines 


WRITTEN 


UPON     RECEIVING      SOME   OLIYE    LEAVES 
FROM    GETHSEMANE. 


jJSNLY  a  few  dry  leaves  from  o'er  the  sea  ; 

lU  But  loving,  reverent  hands  have  plucked  them 

where 
Our  Saviour  bowed  in  agony  of  prayer— 
That  shrine  of  Christian  hearts,  Gethsemane. 
O  pilgrim  to  that  Mecca  !  I  with  thee 
Would  bow  in  reverent  awe  and  silence  there, 
And  in  the  presence  of  the  spirit  share, 
That  broods  o'er  waiting  hearts  so  tenderly. 
In  vain  the  wish  !    But,  blessed  truth  to  know, 
Love's  outspread  wings  know  neither  time  nor 

place, 
But  fold  the  circling  earth  in  their  embrace. 
Amid  the  light  supernal  we  may  know 
The  awful  need  of  Christ's  great  agony 
Beneath  thine  olive  trees,  Gethsemane  ! 

G.  E.  J.,  in  the  Boston  Transcript. 


Uncle  Z. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

(Conclusion.) 

The  evening  of  my  adventure  was  the  last 
evening  I  spent  with  my  uncle,  and  every  cir- 
cumstance of  it  is  indelibly  stamped  upon  my 
memory.  The  hues  of  the  picture  are  mellow 
with  age,  but  not  a  line  of 'the  original  is  lost. 
Among  other  subjects  of  our  conversation,  and 
indeed  purposely  selected  by  him,  was  a  history 
of  his  connection  with  Ulric  the  watchmaker, 
and  a  sketch  of  his  character — not  otherwise, 
he  said,  than  a  remarkable  one.  Nor  did  I  in- 
terrupt him  by  telling  him  how  much  I  had 
before  heard  of  it  during  my  walk  with  the 
good  priest.  The  Count,  on  the  other  hand, 
suppressed  much  of  his  personal  conduct  in 
the  affair.  He  told  me  how  much  trouble  he 
liad  taken  to  uncharm  him  from  the  wild  re- 
publicanism with  which  he  had  been  steeped 
in  his  early  youth  ;  and  he  might  have  added, 
how  much  of  the  counter-charm  had  been 
derived  from  his  own  example  and  demeanor. 
He  confessed  that  Ulric  had  conceived  as 
violent  an  antipathy  to  me  as  I  had  to  him, 
and  that  he  could  hardly  have  believed  the 
reaction  which  had  taken  place  in  him  on  his 
return,  at  the  same  time  as  myself,  from 
Diisseldorf. 

''The  temptations   of  his  youth  had  been 


great,"  he  said,  gravely,  ''and  the  old  roots 
are  not  all  pulled  up.  But  you  see,  my  dear 
Edward,  that  ingratitude,  at  least,  is  not  his 
fault,  and  that  his  sensitiveness  to  a  kindness 
done  is  as  acute  as  his  sensitiveness  to  insult 
or  contempt.  It'  is  by  encouragement  of  the 
good  quality  that  he  must  be  w^on,  not  by  the 
provocation  of  the  evil  one.  And  you,  my 
son, — for  you  are  more  than  nephew  to  me 
now, — surely  thou  wert  chiefly  to  blame  ;  for 
what  avails  all  the  refinement  of  the  highest 
education  if  it  do  not  advance  the  principles 
which  the  Saviour  came  down  from  heaven 
and  taught  us,  and  if  this  refinement  does 
not  adorn  meekness,  humility,  and  the  love 
of  all  for  whom  that  blessed  One  died  ?  "  He 
rose  and  devoutly  crossed  himself  before  a 
large  ivory  crucifix  which  hung  on  the 
chamber  wall.  I  felt  much  abashed,  and 
found  no  words  for  any  reply.  He  did  not 
seem  to  need  an  answer,  for  he  continued — 
"But  I  am  wrong  to  blame  thee  now,  for 
thou  hast  taught  Ulric  his  lesson  this  day, 
and  thine  own  lesson  to  thyself.  He  has 
known  thee  ready  to  resign  youth,  and  health, 
and  ease,  and  life  itself,  at  the  call  of  op- 
portunity for  the  life  of  thy  foe's  child. 
Thou  hast  seen  how  absurd,  if  they  were  not 
so  wrong,  are  those  distinctions  which  separate 
class  from  class,  in  the  real  interests  and  prej- 
udices which  they  have  in  '  common  before 
their  Redeemer  and  their  Judge."  There  was 
again  a  pause,  for  with  the  last  sentence  he 
had  fallen  into  a  sort  of  meditation,  and  I  was 
thinking  how  truly  the  last  words  seemed  to 
have  struck  the  key-note  of  his  own  forest-life, 
when  he  hastily  resumed, — "  Ah  !  what  thanks 
also  are  due  from  me  to  thee  for  thy  visit  to 
thy  lonely  uncle  ;  for  the  cheerful  rays  sent 
across  a  solitary  path ;  for  the  renewal  of  a 
sister's  love  and  intercourse  through  her  child  ! 
Much  has  thine  act  of  daring  accomplished 
also  for  me,  for.  ..." 

But  here  I  broke  in,  and  tried  to  beg  him  to 
say  no  more  for  what  I  had  done  on  the  im- 
pulse of  a  moment,  but  that  his  own  life  had 
taught  me  in  a  few  weeks  more  than  all  my 
school  and  college  work,  and  that  l^felt  a  cold 
English  nature  was  already  thawing  under  the 
genial  rays  of  his  pure  and  wise  affection  ;  but 
the  words  failed  me,  and  I  stammered  out  only 
half  of  what  I  intended  to  say.  At  last  I  did 
say,  with  a  great  effort,  "Uncle  Z.,  would  you 
bless  me  ?" — and  he  rose  and  blessed  me  there 
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■as  I  knelt  before  him.  And  there  was  another 
pause. 

He  raised  me  up  and  kissed  me.  "  It  will 
l)e  a  long  farewell,  Edward,"  he  said — "but  ♦it 
must  be  spoken — to  the  seeing  of  thee  again  in 
the  land  where  there  are  no  partings.  Our 
separation  must  be  made  this  evening.  I  do 
aiot  like  the  saying  of  good-bye  before  others. 
But  I  will  write,  and  thou  also  from  time  to 
time  wilt  write.  Then  to-morrow  Gretchen  will 
arrange  all  for  thy  departure,  which  must  be 
very  early,  for  again  it  is  a  long  ride.  May 
<Grod  accompany  thee,  my  sister's  child,  both 
now  and  always." 

"  Will  you  play  the  organ  once  more  to- 
night, Uncle  Z.  ?  " 

"Surely  I  will ;  the  music  will  soothe  us 
both," — and  he  made  his  usual  signal  for  Ulric 
to  come  and  blow  the  bellows.  And  Ulric 
must  have  obeyed  as  rapidly  as  it  was  secretly, 
for  he  was  at  his  post  by  the  time  my  uncle 
^at  down  ;  but  first  of  all  the  Count  stretched 
out  both  his  hands  silently  towards  mine.  He 
held  them  long,  whilst  he  gazed  at  me  very 
-earnestly,  and  said  once  more,  "My  sister's 
•child  :  now  go."  But  before  I  left  the  room 
he  had  sat  down  before  his  instrument.  No 
music-book  was  before  him,  but  he  was  look- 
ing up  with  a  fixed  and  rapt  expression,  and 
was  soon  in  a  dream  of  harmony  ;  and  I  dashed 
out  of  the  room,  and  saw  him  never  again  in 
that  tower. 

Long  after  I  was  in  bed  these  wonderful 
symphonies  continued,  and  seemed  to  hallow 
my  own  reflections.  Certainly  I  for  one  had 
learnt  much  in  the  Black  Forest.  I  felt  the 
•change — and  the  last  thought  was,  I  wonder 
Uncle  Z.  said  nothing  about  the  spring  of  St. 
Boniface !  I  wonder  whether  there  could  be 
any  truth  in  the  legend  ;  or  even  if  it  is  not 
true,  I  wonder  whether  it  is  flowing  now,  and 
whether  it  would  flow  for  me  !  I  was  tempted 
to  go  and  look  at  it  once  more  by  night,  but  I 
refrained  myself.  Even  the  organ-notes  had 
died  away,  and  again  I  slept  the  happy  sleep 
of  hope  and  youth. 

Certainly  that  morning  many  of  my  uncle's 
■dependants  must  have  been  astir  very  early. 
For  though  I  myself  came  to  the  hall  at  the 
appointed  time,  everything  had  been  prepared, 
and  everything  was  in  order.  Gretchen  had 
done  her  best  inside,  and  Ulric  without.  I 
had  a  suitable  present  for  the  good  old  house- 
keeper, which  she  accepted  with  pleasure,  and 


with  many  pretty  speeches  of  regret  at  my  de- 
parture. 

"  And  the  Count  really  will  not  see  me  this 
morning.     Ah,  it  is  very  hard  to  go  ! " 

"  The  Count,"  she  replied,  "  always  judges 
wisely.  He  cannot  see  you  ;  he  is  gone  out 
on  a  very  distant  expedition.  Ah !  he  too, 
how  he  would  have  wished  you  to  stay  had  it 
been  possible  !  but  it  was  not,  and  he  does  not 
dare  to  say  again  the  parting  word." 

"  But  I  might  come  back,  Gretchen  ;  surely 
never  is  a  long  word.  I  might  come  back 
again  to  the  Forest  ?  " 

"  Ah,  no  !  He  said  it  could  not  be  ;  and  he 
is  never  wrong.  You  will  not  come  again.  It 
is  the  long  good-bye.  But  your  coming  has 
been  bliss  to  him  and  to  us  all." 

"  Thank  you  for  those  words,  Gretchen.  At 
all  events  that  thought  will  cheer  me  on  my 
road.  I  fear  I  shall  feel  myself  very  solitary 
when  I  leave  the  Forest.  After  all,  it  is  a 
lonely  travel  which  I  have  undertaken." 

"  God  finds  friends  for  the  lonely  who  trust 
Him,"  was  her  pious  answer,  "or  else  He  is 
the  all-sufficient  friend.  At  least  so  I  have 
found  it  in  my  days,  and  my  days  have  not 
been  few.     Praised  be  the  Holy  Name." 

I  looked  at  her  and  saw  her  eyes  were  well- 
ing with  tears,  and  I  kissed  her. 

There  was  an  atmosphere  of  Christian  piety 
in  that  house  which  united,  in  a  bond  of  pure 
fellowship,  all  who  frequented  it.  She  raised 
my  hand  to  her  lips  and  followed  me  to  the 
door. 

The  cortege  was  waiting.  It  was  as  nearly 
as  possible  the  same  cavalcade  which  had  wel- 
comed me  at  Freiburg.  I  saluted  them  as 
courteously  as  I  could.  They  smiled,  and  said 
they  were  only  afraid  they  were  to  escort  me 
for  the  last  time. 

Ulric  was  standing  near  me,  very  pale.  I 
turned  to  him  and  said,  "  Ulric,  have  you  for- 
given me  ?     I  fear  I  was  very  foolish." 

He  answered  in  a  voice  which  emotion  had 
deprived  of  its  natural  grating  sound, — "  But 
I,  good  sir,  was  worse  than  foolish.  So  far  at 
least  you  judge  me  rightly,  for  I  really  hated 
you  till.  .  .  .  Will  you  give  me  your  pardon  ?  " 
and  he  tried  to  kneel  at  my  feet ;  but  I  antic- 
ipated him,  saying  that  the  Count's  friends  do 
not  part  thus,  but  rather  so, — and  I  embraced 
him  with  my  arms,  and  then  leapt  into  my 
saddle  ;  but  he,  with  a  parting  blessing,  kissed 
my  foot  in  the  stirrup. 
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"Now,  farewell  all  who  love  Count  Z.,  and 
wlio  have  for  his  sake  been  friendly  to  the 
stranger  ;  and  Ulric,"  I  whispered  in  his  ear, 
"  let  me  purchase  from  thee  thy  singing-bird  ?  " 

"  No,  not  purchase ;  deign  to  accept  the 
gift.  When  you  reach  your  home  in  England 
it  shall  be  there."  So  Ulric  whispered  in  re- 
turn, and  so  at  length  we  parted. 

It  was  so  betimes  in  the  morning  that 
the  busy  artisans  had  not  yet  gone  to  their 
work,  but  many  of  them,  with  their  wives 
and  children,  were  assembled  on  the  bridge, 
and  cheered  and  blessed  me  as  I  passed.  Al- 
ready many  knew  me  well  by  sight ;  and  the 
rescue  of  Ulric's  child  was  only  yesterday's 
wonder,  and  they  thought  they  would  speed 
the  English  stranger  on  his  way.  But  after 
this  salutation  the  road  wore  its  usual  aspect, 
and  we  took  not  the  shortest  road  towards 
Donaueschingen,  but  the  best,  and  therefore, 
as  often  is  the  case,  the  quickest.  I  mention 
this,  as  the  longer  road  brought  me  to  the  last 
important  incident  of  my  story. 

We  had  not  proceeded  very  far  when  we 
met  my  old  friend  the  village  priest.  I  was 
particularly  glad  of  this ;  for  though  we  had 
often  met  since  our  first  accidental  walk  to- 
gether, I  had  not  seen  him  during  the  last  few 
days,  and  I  had  been  anxious  for  a  personal 
leave-taking  with  him. 

Here,  however,  he  now  was  issuing  from  the 
well-known  path  into  the  Forest.  Of  course 
I  halted  at  once,  and  he  came  with  a  most 
friendly  greeting. 

"  It  may  not  seem  polite  to  say  so,  but  much 
as  I  regret  your  departure  from  us  for  my  own 
sake,  I  do  so  chiefly  on  account  of  your  revered 
uncle.    He  will  miss  you  very  sadly." 

"  And  very  sadly,"  I  replied,  "  I  shall  miss 
him  ;  and  indeed  all  of  you.  It  is  I,  reverend 
sir,  who  really  suffer.  You  have  all  done  me 
much  good ;  my  character  seems  quite  a 
changed  one  since  your  caution  on  the  first 
evening  of  our  acquaintance." 

He  smiled,  and  said,  "Oh,  now  I  have  no 
fear  for  you  :  and  surely  j^ou  have  tasted  the 
spring,  and  can  bear  witness  how  excellent  to 
the  taste,  as  well  as  beautiful  to  the  sight,  are 
the  gushing  waters  of  St.  Boniface." 

"I  can  bear  witness  to  their  external  loveli- 
ness," was  my  answer,  "  but  not  to  their  in- 
trinsic merits  ;  for  here  I  am  on  my  road  to 
Donaueschingen,  and  I  have  never  once  drunk 
of  the  celebrated  fountain." 


I  laughed  first,  and  blushed  afterwards. 

"  Nay,  this  must  not  be,"  said  he,  somewhat!; 
more  seriously,  "three  or  four  minutes  would 
take  you  to  the  spot,  and  I  can  hold  your  horse 
till  you  return :  or  stay — might  I  have  the 
honor  of  accompanying  you  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know  what  Count  Z.  would  say, 
but  you  must  tell  him  that  it  was  at  your  sug- 
gestion that  I  erred,  if  I  now  disobey  hi& 
wishes.  I  think  I  should  much  like  to  sefr 
once  again  that — forgive  me — enchanted  spring 
of  St.  Boniface  ;  and  as  you  are  kind  enough 
to  revisit  it  with  me,  your  companionship  will' 
be  an  additional  inducement  for  deviating  so* 
soon  from  the  road  at  the  commencement  of  a 
long  day's  journey." 

And  so,  telling  my  companions  that  I  should 
be  back  again  in  ten  minutes,  the  priest  and  D 
ascended  the  pine  glade  by  the  rocky  foot-patb 
together. 

The  season  was  now  almost  autumn,  but 
how  beautiful  was  that  morning  !  The  last 
vapors  were  rolling  off  "the  misty  mountain- 
top  " ;  the  dew  lingered  on  the  grass  and 
sparkled  under  the  cheering  beams  of  the  sun^ 
now  well  established  on  its  course  ;  the  flowers- 
were  bright,  the  blackbirds  sang,  the  water- 
falls were  heard  in  the  distance ;  and  as  we- 
entered  the  smooth  glade,  with  the  rock  and' 
fountain  at  the  end,  and  the  stately  pillared 
trees  on  either  side,  it  seemed  a  holy  aisle  left 
by  nature  for  the  better  worship  of  nature'^ 
God. 

The  thought  seemed  to  occur  to  both  of  us  % 
for,  impressed  by  the  solemn  sanctity  of  this- 
forest  church,  we  both  of  us,  by  an  involuntary 
movement,  raised  our  hats.  The  water  of  the' 
spring  was  gushing  brightly  out  of  the  granite- 
in  its  wooden  channel.  I  approached  it  with 
a  sort  of  reverence,  first  observing  to  my  com- 
panion, "  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  my  fault  if 
it  shuns  me  now,  for  at  this  moment  I  feel  in' 
love  with  everybody  and  everything."  He- 
smiled  and  said,  "  Drink,  my  son,  drink  freely  •; 
and  all  holy  saints  guide  thee  through  the- 
day's  journey,  and  throughout  the  journey  of 
thy  life."  Almost  to  my  surprise,  the  water 
flowed  on  when  I  applied  my  lips,  and  I  drank 
deliciously  and  thankfully. 

As  I  brushed  off  the  superabundant  moisture 
from  my  clothes,  I  turned  round  somewhat 
triumphantly  towards  the  priest.  But  he  was 
gone  !  and  I  never  saw  him  again  ! 

Serious  and  slow, — but  the  seriousness  was  a 
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cheerful  one,  and  the  measured  step  was  owing 
to  deep  thought  and  meditation, — I  retraced 
my  steps  to  the  little  company  below,  and 
saying,  "  Now  we  are  off  at  last,"  regained  my 
saddle,  and  we  went  off  at  a  brisk  pace.  Two 
lesser  events,  but  well  fixed  in  my  recollec- 
tion occurred  before  we  stopped  for  the  mid- 
day meal. 

We  soon  branched  off  by  the  same  pathway 
which  led  us  within  sight  of  the  distant  cruci- 
fix, and  of  Ulric's  cottage  home.  When  we 
came  within  sight  of  the  first,  I  again  dis- 
cerned the  form  of  the  Count,  in  rapt  devotion 
before  the  image  of  the  dying  Saviour,  though 
he  did  not  seem  to  heed  us.  My  companions 
saw  him  too,  and  stopped  talking,  and  doffed 
their  caps,  as  I  did  myself^  It  was  my  last 
glimpse  of  Uncle  Z. 

When  the  men  were  out  of  sight  of  the 
cross,  and  probably  out  of  hearing  of  the  figure 
before  it,  with  one  accord  they  sang  two  verses 
of  some  old  German  hymn,  in  excellent  time 
and  harmony.  It  was  very  impressive,  and 
the  impression  lasted  till  we  came  in  sight  of 
Ulric's  home.  Bertha  was  there  waiting  for 
us,  with  little  Ilsa  in  her  arms  ;  she  invoked  a 
fresh  blessing  on  my  journey,  and  the  child 
held  out  a  beautiful  nosegay  of  mountain 
flowers  freshly  gathered.  I  took  the  child 
upon  my  horse  and  kissed  her  as  I  returned 
her  to  her  mother  ;  I  believe  I  kissed  her  too. 
I  certainly  commended  Ilsa  to  her  care  as 
doubly  given  to  her  by  God  ;  and  with  those 
few  words  passed  on  to  very  different  scenes 
and  thoughts. 

My  note-book  says  no  more  about  my  forest- 
life  ;  my  sketch-book  has  no  other  recollection. 
I  do  not  wish  for  more  ;  I  think  it  ends  well  so. 

A  few  words  more  for  a  conclusion. 

When  my  tour  was  finished,  and  I  had  re- 
turned home,  some  of  my  first  inquiries  were 
about  Uncle  Z.,  about  whom  I  said  I  had  not 
heard  for  some  months.  My  mother  said  that 
of  late  he  had  written  but  little,  and  rarely  ; 
but  all  his  letters  contained  some  reference  to 
my  visit  to  Triberg,  or  expressed  some  kindly 
interest  in  my  future  ;  indeed  the  last  contained 
a  somewhat  singular  message  which  she  was 
charged  to  deliver  to  me — and  she  went  up- 
stairs and  brought  down  the  letter  in  question. 

"Wilt  thou  surely  tell  thine  Edward,  my 
dear  nephew,  that  Ulric  has  accomplished  the 
ingenious  scheme  which  he  has  had  so  long  at 
heart,  and  on  which  he  has  spent  years  of  un- 


flagging labor— he  has  brought  the  water  from 
the  spring  of  St.  Boniface  to  the  top  of  my 
tower,  so  that*  at  all  times  there  is  a  fresh  sup- 
ply. Of  course  he  has  not  injured  the  spring 
itself,  so  that  it  should  not  continue  to  re- 
fresh the  peasants  and  the  wayfarers  ;  only  his 
machinery  enables  it  to  be  drawn  off  at  night 
from  time  to  time,  which  is  a  great  gain  to  us 
and  no  detriment  to  others.  And  then  he  has 
contrived,  that  by  some  pressure  on  the  organ 
below,  the  water  does  the  work  of  a  man,  and* 
I  can  at  any  time  play  the  organ  without  as- 
sistance from  any  one.  It  is  a  ^reat  triumph* 
for  him ;  but  who  can  tell,  it  may  not  be  long 
useful  to  his  master  ! " 

His  words  proved  but  too  true.  A  fe^r 
weeks  afterwards  the  Count  went  a  long  ex- 
pedition to  a  distant  hamlet,  where  there  was 
much  sickness,  and  he  returned  home  greatly 
exhausted.  In  the  evening,  however,  the 
organ  was  heard  by  many  listeners  outsidcf. 
played  with  even  more  than  his  usual  skilL 
and  pathos.  In  the  morning  he  was  not  ift 
his  room  up-stairs,  nor  seen  anywhere  below, _ 
until  Gretchen  went  into  the  tower-room  and 
found  him  fallen  over  the  keys  of  the  instru- 
ment— quite  dead  !  He  must  have  awakened 
to  hear  the  music  of  the  spheres  and  the  harp«- 
ings  of  Paradise.  It  seemed  impossible  for  us- 
in  England  to  grieve  over  such  a  death. 

His  will  was  a  very  characteristic  one.     He- 
left  very  little  of  his  money  to  his  own  family^ 
but  bequeathed  the  greater  part  of  his  fortune 
to  his  poorer  neighbors,  and  also  to  help  the 
work  of  certain  Sisters  of  Charity  established 
at  Freiburg.     Ilsa,  too,  was  duly  remembered,, 
with  a  proviso  that  the  legacy  was  chiefly  te- 
be  spent  on  her  education.     Some  of  his  per- 
sonal treasures  were  bequeathed  to  his  sister,, 
and  are  still  much  valued  in  the  family.    He- 
left  me,  individually,  a  strange  sort  of  stick,, 
which  had  been  a  present  to  him  from  the 
Duke  of  Baden.     It  is,  I  believe,  painted  tin, 
and  unscrews  at  different  joints,  and  the  sev- 
eral compartments  supply  a  telescope,  paper,, 
pen  and  ink,  a  candle,  and  so  forth.    It  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  silver  top,  engraven  with  a  B 
and  crown — an  ingenious   German  toy,  but 
really  a  very  cumbersome  helpmate  as  a  walk- 
ing-stick.    Count  Z.,  however,  prized  it  very 
much.     The  most  singular  circumstance  con- 
nected with  his  death  (and  my  old  friend  the 
parish  priest  communicated  very  freely  all  tlie- 
details)  was,  that  Ulric  did  not  long  surviva- 
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liis  patron.  A  deep  melancholy  seized  him, 
and  he  seemed  fairly  to  pine  away  a  few  weeks 
^fter  ;  but,  it  was  added,  he  regained  his  cheer- 
fulness before  his  departure,  and  his  end  was 
very  full  of  hope,  and  very  peaceful. 

Due  provision  was  made  for  the  old  age  of 
Oretchen,  who  retired  with  a  niece  to  her  native 
city  of  Freiburg. 

Thither  also  retired  poor  Bertha  and  her 
child,  not  unforgotten  of  their  friend  in  Eng- 
land. Some  fifteen  years  afterwards,  Ilsa, 
whose  beauty  is  said  to  have  increased,  and  not 
diminished,  with  her  years,  and  whose  educa- 
tion had  been  so  thoughtfully  cared  for  by  my 
uncle,  married  an  artist,  who  became  a  very 
distinguished  man.  Shortly  after  this  mar- 
riage, a  box  arrived  at  my  house  from  Ger- 
many, with  directions  to  be  opened  with  much 
'Caution.  These  directions  were  obeyed,  and  I 
found  it  contained  a  picture  of  a  lovely  child, 
standing  on  stepping-stones  in  a  pool  of  water, 
with  a  flower  in  her  hand,  a  dark  rock  in  the 
background,  and  beyond  a  cataract  of  water, 
with  a  pine  ready  to  fall  from  a  rock  above  : 
•underneath  there  is  a  legend — "  He  shall  give 
His  angels  charge." 

The  contrast  of  the  indifference  of  the  child 
'with  the  threatened  doom  hanging  over  her, 
is  said  to  be  very  finely  imagined,  and  stran- 
gers admire  it  very  much. 

I  know  that  it  is  the  gem  of  my  collection — 
^nd  often,  in  my  sorrows,  have  turned  to  it 
for  a  happy  memory. 

Yes  ;  I  have  had  my  sorrows,  and  now  feel 
that  I  have  to  face  the  last  part  of  my  journey 
of  life  as  in  my  youth  I  began  my  first  Con- 
tinental journey,  very  much  alone.  At  all 
•events,  I  trust  I  am  better  equipped  for  my 
solitude.  And  I  have  a  little  grandson,  a  fine 
-boy  of  about  eight  years  old,  who  sometimes 
<jomes  to  cheer  it  up. 

"  Grandpapa." 

''Yes,  my  boy." 

"Will  you  make  your  bird  sing  to  me  ?  " 

'•'  My  child,  I  fear  I  cannot ;  some  one,  who 
did  not  understand  it,  wound  it  up  hastily, 
and  spoilt  it." 

"  Grandpapa,  can  it  not  be  mended  ?  " 

''  No,  my  boy,  I  think  not.  Watchmakers 
in'  this  country  are  so  stupid,  they  cannot 
make  nor  mend  such  clever  things  :  that  was 
made  by  a  very  clever  man,  who  lived  in  the 
Black  Forest.  When  you  grow  up,  you  must 
^0  and  see  the  Black  Forest." 


"  Is  it  very  black,  grandpapa  ?  " 

"  No,  child — at  least  it  is  a  very  bright  spot 
in  my  life." 

"  But,  grandpapa,  if  the  bird  cannot  sing,  it 
is  of  no  use.  Why  do  you  keep  it,  then,  always 
in  the  middle  of  your  mantelpiece  ?  " 

"Ah,  my  child,  it  is  of  use,  of  great  use  to 
me !  It  reminds  me  how  foolish  and  how 
wicked  it  is  to  dislike,  without  any  just  cause, 
a  man  for  whom  my  Saviour  died." 

The  child  looked  puzzled,  but  was  silent. 
But  I  could  not  tell  him  all  the  reason  why, 
as,  reader,  I  have  told  it  all  to  you,  so  unreserv- 
edly. 


CatlioHc  Notes. 


Near  the  place  of  the  Crucifixion  on  Mount 
Calvary,  to  the  right  of  the  spot  where  the  Cross 
was  erected,  there  is  a  large  cleft  in  the  rock, 
which,  a  constant  tradition  asserts,  was  produced 
by  the  earthquake  which  occurred,  as  the  Gospel 
relates,  at  the  moment  of  the  death  of  our  Divine 
Redeemer.  It  is  covered  with  a  plate  of  silver, 
which  revolves  upon  a  pivot,  thus  enabling  the  ob- 
server to  follow  the  frace  until  it  enters  the 
Chapel  of  Adam,  under  Calvary.  At  the  top,  the 
cleft  is  more  than  15  centimetres  wide.  The  rock 
is  of  solid  limestone  of  a  whitish  tint,  marked  by 
streaks  of  gray  and  small  red  spots.  The  opposite 
sides  of  the  fissure  correspond  to  each  other  so  ex- 
actly that  if  it  were  possible  to  bring  them  together 
they  would  fit  perfectly.  Many  incredulous  natu- 
ralists have  made  a  profound  study  of  this  fissure, 
and,  observing  the  oblique  direction  it  follows  re- 
latively to  the  veining  of  the  rock,  have  been  com- 
pelled to  admit  the  existence  of  a  phenomenon  which 
cannot  be  naturally  explained  by  science.  Hence 
some  of  them  have  been  brought  to  the  true  Faith  by 
means  of  it.  Addison  relates  of  a  deist  who,  whilst 
travelling  through  Palestine,  endeavored  to  turn 
the  phenomenon  into  ridicule.  With  these  disposi- 
tions he  went  to  see  the  fissure.  But  when  he  had 
examined  it  closely,  with  the  scrutiny  of  a  natural- 
ist, he  said  to  a  companion  :  "I  begin  to  be  a 
Christian.  I  have  made,"  he  continued,  "a  long 
study  of  the  physical  sciences,  and  L  can  assure 
you  that  this  fissure  has  never  been  produced  by 
an  ordinary  and  natural  earthquake.  A  shock  of 
of  this  kind  would  have  separated,  it  is  true,  the 
different  strata  of  which  the  rock  is  composed; 
but  the  cleft  would  have  corresponded  with  the 
veinings  which  distinguish  them,  and  it  would 
have  been  in  the  weakest  points.  I  have  observed 
that  rocks  which  have  been  raised  up  by  earthquakes 
are  not  like  this.  Everything  here  is  different  : 
the  rock  is  divided  obliquely,  and  the  breach  crosses 
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the  veinings  in  a  strange  and  supernatural  manner. 
Therefore,  I  see  plainly  and  demonstratively  that 
this  is  the  pure  effect  of  a  miracle  which  neither 
art  nor  nature  can  produce.  Hence,  I  thank  God 
for  having  conducted  me  here  to  contemplate  this 
monument  of  His  wonderful  power,  a  monument 
which  places  beyond  doubt  the  Divinity  of  Jesus 
€hrist." 

We  are  pained  to  learn  that  his  Eminence  Car- 
dinal Hergenrother,  as  he  was  about  to  proceed  to 
the  Vatican  on  the  24th  of  February,  had  a  stroke 
of  apoplexy,  whereby  his  tongue  and  right  arm 
are  disabled.  

The  Rev.  Nicholas  Gallweiler,  of  the  diocese  of 
Oreen  Bay,  whose  death  occurred  recently,  and  the 
Rev.  Father  Cossmann,  of  the  archdiocese  of  Chi- 
cago, deceased  on  the  20th  ult.,  are  recommended 
to  the  charitable  prayers  of  our  readers.  The 
Monitor  of  San  Francisco  announces  the  death  in 
that  city  of  the  venerable  Father  Hugh  Gallagher, 
a  worthy  and  widely-known  priest.  He  was 
formerly  attached  to  the  diocese  of  Pittsburg 
where  there  still  exist  many  monuments  to  his 
priestly  zeal.  His  labors  in  California  have  also 
borne  abundant  fruits. 

May  they  rest  in  peace  ! 


Considerable  interest  has  been  excited  by  the 
publication,  some  weeks  ago,  of  the  history  of  the 
remarkable  conversion  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thayer, 
the  first  Catholic  priest  of  American  birth.  And 
several  persons  have  written  to  furnish  other 
facts  relating  to  this  famous  convert.  Since  Rev. 
Father  Bridgett's  interesting  article  was  pub- 
lished, we  have  also  found  a  copy  of  the  pamphlet 
to  which  he  refers.  It  was  printed  at  Hartford 
in  1832.  There  is  an  appendix  containing  a  letter 
which  Father  Thayer  wrote  to  a  brother  anent 
his  conversion,  dated,  Paris  1787.  As  probably 
few,  if  any,  of  our  readers  have  ever  met  with 
this  interesting  brochure— now ,  we  believe,  exceed- 
ingly rare,  at  least  in  English — we  shall  some- 
time reprint  it.  It  was  written  originally  in 
French,  as  well  as  in  English,  and  has  been  tran- 
slated into  many  languages  and  often  reprinted. 

One  of  our  correspondent  writes  : 

"'I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  article  relative 
to  Rev.  JohnTliayer,  in  The  '  Ave  Maria  '  of  the  4th 
inst.  I  often  heard  my  dear  father  speak  of  him.  His 
version  was  that  Mr.  Thayer  went  to  Rome  to  convert 
the  Pope.  He  thought  that  by  striking  at  the  root  he 
could  change  the  people— and  not  knowing  anything  of 
the  Catholic  Faith,  had  to  study  it  in  order  to  enter 
the  lists  of  controversy — and  ended  by  becoming  a  Cath- 
olic himself.  That  he  was  shipwrecked  on  the  Southern 
•coast  of  Ireland,  which  he  accepted  as  a  sign  that  God 
intended  him  to  remain  there. 

"My  father  was  a  native  of  the  city  of  Limerick,  a 
parishioner  of  St.  Michael's,  and  a  member  of  its  choir 


in  Father  Patrick  Hogan's  time.  I  think  he  said  there 
was  a  tablet  either  in  the  wall  or  floor  of  the  church  to 
Father  Thayerls  memory." 

Another  correspondent  writing  from  Boston 
says  : 

' '  Presuming  that  anything  in  connection  with  Father 
Thayer's  brief  mission  in  Boston,  or  pertaining  to  the 
pioneers  of  Catholicity  in  New  England,  will  be  of  m- 
terest  to  your  readers,  I  send  you  the  following  items  : 

"  The  first  convert  ever  received  into  the  Church  in 
Boston  was  baptized  by  Father  Thayer  in  1790,  in  the 
school-house  on  School  Street,  then  temporarily  used 
by  the  Cathohcs  for  religious  service.  The  name  of 
the  convert  was  Margaret  Jackson  (maiden  name 
Tallent,  a  native  of  New  London,  Conn.)  She  was  the 
wife  of  Andrew  Jackson,  a  native  of  Donegal,  Ireland, 
who  came  to  Boston  a  few  years  prior  to  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  at  the  outbreak  of  which  he  enlisted  as  a 
soldier  on  the  side  of  the  patriots,  and  served  all 
through  the  struggle  for  Independence.  At  the  close 
of  the  war,  he  returned  to  Boston  and  soon  after  was 
married  by  a  Protestant  minister.  (There  was  no 
priest  in  the  town  at  the  time.)  On  the  arrival  of 
Father  Thayer,  Mr.  Jackson  induced  his  wife  to  place 
herself  under  his  instructions,  and  soon  being  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  our  holy  religion  she  was  received  into 
the  Church.  One  of  the  daughters  of  this  worthy 
couple  married  Mr.  James  Kavanagh,  a  merchant  of 
Damariscotta,  Maine,  then  a  port  of  as  much  com- 
mercial importance  as  Boston.  A  son  of  James  Kav- 
anagh, Edward,  became  Governor  of  Maine  and  United 
States  Senator,  the  only  Catholic  Governor  or  Senator 
ever  elected  from  a  New  England  State.  A  daughter, 
Winifred,  who  has  done  much  for  Catholicity  in  Maine, 
well  known  as  the  foundress  of  the  Kavanagh  School 
in  Portland,  still  lives  at  the  old  homestead  in  Dama- 
riscotta. 

"Another  daughter  of  the  Jacksons  married  Mr. 
Michael  Neff,  of  Boston  ;  and  of  her  children  one 
man-ied  Michael  Haggerty,  then  a  resident  of  this  city, 
and  who  afterwards  moved  to  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y.,  where 
his  widow  still  resides.  Of  the  other  daughters  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Neft\  Johanna  married  Mr.  Hugh  McConville, 
and  of  the  children  of  this  marriage  there  are  now 
living  Miss  Margaret  McConville  of  Worcester,  Mass., 
Mrs.  McNulty,  wife  of  a  physician  of  Boston  ;  Rev. 
Thomas  McConville  of  the  diocese  of  Savannah ;  and 
Sister  Mary  Gertrude,  of  the  Order  of  Mercy,  Portland, 
Maine. 

"A  third  daughter  of  Andrew  and  Margaret  Jack- 
son married  Captain  Francis  Smithwick,  a  Catholic  of 
Damariscotta,  who  commanded  a  ship  in  the  Liverpool 
trade.    She  died  childless." 


It  is  reported  that  the  Jesuit  Father  Depelchin, 
of  Belgium,  a  missionary  in  Zambesi,  Central 
Africa,  has  been  murdered  by  the  natives. 


During  the  year  1881  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  ad- 
mitted 547  persons  into  their  house  of  mercy  and 
industrial  school  in  St.  Louis  ;  4,233  females  were 
received  at  the  Night  Refuge  ;  167  servants  were 
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supplied  with  situations  ;  62  poor  families  were  re- 
lieved at  the  convent ;  400  sick  poor  were  visited 
and  succored  ;  17  converts  were  baptized  ;  35  made 
their  First  Communion  ;  336  patients  were  at- 
tended in  the  hospital  ;  and  13,000  prescriptions 
filled.  

The  proposed  memorial  to  the  famous  Irish  Au- 
gustinian,  Father  Gahan,  is  to  take  the  form  of  a 
ehapel  and  altar — to  be  dedicated  to  the  Sacred 
Heart — in  the  magnificent  new  church  of  the 
Augustinians  in  Dublin.  A  more  suitable  com- 
memoration of  the  virtues  and  good  works  of  Fa- 
ther Gahan  could  not  be  made. 


One  of  the  glorious  results  of  the  mission  lately 
given  at  St.  Peter's  Church,  New  Orleans,  by  the 
Passionist  Fathers  Charles,  John  and  Augustine, 
was  the  conversion  of  between  thirty  and  forty 
non-Catholics. 

Great  preparations  are  being  made,  particularly 
in  Spain,  for  the  celebration  of  the  third  centen- 
ary of  St.  Teresa,  which  occurs  this  year  on  the 
15th  of  October. 


The  Editor  of  the  Ypsilanti  Sentinel  has  been 
trying  to  give  his  readers  an  idea  of  the  Catholic 
devotion  of  the  Way  of  the  Cross,  Regarding  the 
authenticity  of  the  sacred  places  hallowed  by  the 
footsteps  of  Christ  during  His  Passion,  he  says  : 

"The  faith  of  all  Christendom  seems  to  have  been 
unshaken  in  regard  to  this,  until  the  Reformers  rein- 
forced their  opposition  to  *  Popery '  by  denying  the 
knowledge  of  the  exact  locality  of  the  action  of  the 
crucifixion,  and  denouncing  the  pilgrimages,  and  simi- 
lar observances,  as  superstition.  For  many  years  after, 
the  non-Catholic  world,  looked  upon  the  whole  iDretence 
of  pointing  out  the  localities  of  these  sacred  events  as 
purely  fabulous,  and  certainly  erroneous.  Later  years 
have  measurably  corrected  this,  and  considering  all  the 
evidence  in  the  case,  the  most  candid  Protestant  in- 
vestigators admit  the  probability,  and  almost  certain- 
ity,  that  many,  if  not  all  those  places,  are  correctly  lo- 
cated."   

Among  the  preachers  of  Lenten  Stations  in 
Paris  this  year  is  the  Abbe  Loyson,  a  brother  of 
the  unhappy  Pere  Hy'acinthe. 


Among  several  novices  and  postulants  invested 
with  the  religious  habit  in  the  convent  of  the 
religious  of  St.  Maur,  Paris,  some  weeks  ago,  was 
Mile.  Marie  Ozanam,  a  niece  of  the  celebrated 
Catholic  writer.  Mgr.  Ozanam,  an  uncle  of  the 
young  lady,  presided  at  the  ceremony. 


A  non-Catholic  gentleman  who  signs  himself 
"  Manitou,"  in  a  racy  description  of  a  trip  from 
Chattanooga  to  South  Bend,  for  business  purposes, 
gives  an  appreciative  description  of  the  Church  of 


Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart  at  Notre  Dame^ 
from  which  we  take  an  extract.  The  church  ini 
question  is  a  monument  to  the  zeal  and  persevering 
efforts  of  Very  Rev.  Edward  Sorin,  now  Superior 
General  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Cross,, 
and  Rev.  Father  Granger,  C.  S.  C,  the  present 
pastor  of  the  church.  When  these  venerable 
priests  came  to  Indiana  it  was  a  forest  wilderness- 
largely  peopled  by  Indians.  Their  field  of  mis- 
sionary duty  included  a  range  of  from  forty  to 
one  hundred  miles  in  every  direction  ;  and  often^. 
when  making  sick  calls,  broad  and  rapid  streams- 
had  to  be  swam  on  horseback  at  the  peril  of  life. 
A  record  of  the  incidents  connected  with  these 
missionary  sorties,  through  woods  infested  with 
wolves,  and  over  swollen  streams,— the  dangers  and 
hair-breadth  escapes— would  be  full  of  pious  ^in- 
terest. 

The  name  of  a  deceased  co-laborer.  Rev.  Father 
Cointet,  is  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  older 
settlers  in  Indiana,  Michigan,  and  the  neighboring 
States,  and  is  held  in  benison  by  them.  The  mis- 
sionaries' residence  in  early  times,  as  well  as  theem- 
bryotic  college,  was  a  log  hut,  the  ceiling  of  which 
was  scarcely  high  enough  to  permit  a  tall  man  tO' 
stand  erect.  The  missionaries  were  so  poor,  that 
they  could  scarcely  eke  out  a  scant  subsistence. 
Another  venerable  missionary  of  those  times,  Rev- 
Louis  Neyron,  has  for  many  years  been  a  resident 
at  Notre  Dame.  Father  Neyron  had  in  early 
years  been  a  physician  in  France,  and  was  a  sur- 
geon in  the  army  of  the  First  Napoleon  at  the  time 
of  the  disastrous  campaign  in  Russia.  While 
still  young,  he  entered  the  priesthood,  and  coming 
to  America,  was  engaged  in  active  missionary  la- 
bors until  nearly  his  seventieth  year.  Rev.  Father 
Ne3^ron  was  for  some  years  in  the  South,  but 
was  afterwards  stationed  at  New  Albany,  Indiana- 
He  had  to  traverse  the  entire  length  of  the  State- 
to  attend  a  dying  confrere,  Father  Louis  De  Seille^ 
a  missionary  among  the  Indians  here  at  Notre- 
Dame. 

Time  works  wonders,  and  the  lapse  of  half  a 
century  has  witnessed  great  changes  in  what  was 
once  known  as  the  Indian  Mission  of  St.  Mary  of 
the  Lakes.  The  college  buildings,  totally  des- 
troyed by  fire,  have  been  nearly  rebuilt ;  a  kind' 
Providence  spared  the  church,  upon  which  so- 
much  time,  talent  and  labor  had  been  spent.  A 
noteworthy  fact  in  connection  with  this  edifice,  and 
one  not  generally  known,  is  that  the  structure  it- 
self and  much  of  the  fine  architectural  embellish- 
ments of  the  interior,  were  designed  and  carried 
out  by  members  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy 
Cross.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  original 
plans  for  the  entire  building  had  not  been  fol- 
lowed ;  the  exterior  of  the  church  would  then, 
compare  more  favorably  with  the  interior.  As  it 
is,  its  beauty  is  ah  intus.  The  higher  works  of  art, 
including  the  stations,  frescoes,  etc.,  are  the  work 
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•of  Prof.  Luigi  Gregori,  a  Roman  painter  of  con- 
siderable note,  whom  Very  Rev.  Father  Sorin 
brought  from  Rome  for  this  purpose. 

"  Manitou  "  writes  as  follows  : 

"South  Bend  is  not  pm-ely  a  manufacturini?  town. 
-Just  beyond  the  river  rise  the  walls  of  *  Notre  Dame  du 
Lac,'  and  of  the  Academy  of  St.  Mary's  of  the  Holy 
■Cross.  We  gladly  accepted  the  courtesies  of  Mr.  Oliver, 
.and  soon  found  ourselves  dashing  up  behind  a  spanking 
team  between  the  taJl  trees  of  Lombardy  to  the  classic 
portico  of  the  college,  on  Avhich  stands  an  immense 
gilded  image  of  the  Virgin.  On  the  well-kept  grounds 
were  a  number  of  pedestals,  surmounted  by  saintly  im- 
-ages  in  all  styles  of  reverential  posturing.  To  our  left 
stood  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  which 
we  entered  with  bared  heads.  Then  a  vision  burst  upon 
ius  such  as  never  delighted  our  eyes  in  America  before. 
We  entered  near  the  great  altar,  and  looked  down  to  the 
:,grand  organ  in  the  gallery  of  the  other  gable.  To  our 
left  was  the  shrine  of  the  Virgin,  and  under  the  organ- 
-loft stood  the  confessional .  The  shape  of  the  building 
is  that  of  a  Latin  cross.  Now  we  walk  down  the  nar- 
I'ow  aisle,  and  turning  around,  gaze  up  between  the 
'double  row  of  antique  columns,  whose  chapters  glisten 
•with  gold,  and  stand  in  delight  before  the  exquisite  fres- 
coes of  Gregori.  Then  we  turn  to  view  the  lovely  fres- 
coes of  the  transepts.  Arcades  tinted  with  the  azure 
of  the  firmament,  from  which  peep  the  faces  of  gilded 

•  cherubs  springing  from  capitals  of  gdded  acorns,  form 
one  part  of  the  grand  nave.  Full  life-sized  figures  of 
saints  painted  on  gold,  with  the  warmest  of  colors — 
peerless  in  their  grouping  and  tinting  in  these  United 
States — occupy  the  spandrels  of  the  architecture.  Above 
the  lovely  arcades  are  the  mosaics  that  surround  the 
lancet  windows  of  the  clear-story,  just  above  the  ribs 

'  of  the  ceiling  which  spring  from  clusters  of  vine  foliage. 

The  dim  rehgious  light  entered  •  through  stained  win- 
'  dows,  the  perfection  of  the  stainer's  art,  and  the  gift  of 

pious  people,  chiefly  memorials  of  departed  loved  ones. 

■  Softly  it  lighted  up  the  frescoed  saints  as  well  as  the 

•  colossal  forms  of  the  Evangelists,  with  Moses,  Jeremiah, 
David  and  Daniel  seated  on  clouds .    From  these  delights 

■  we  raised  our  eyes  to  the  star-bedecked  ceiling  of  the 
.  :icute  roof,  and  with  a  parting  glance  at  the  cherubim, 

seated  in  this  celestial  atmosphere,  slowly  withdrew 
from  the  interior  of  this  paradise  of  Christian  art  and  re- 
finement. No  power  of  tongue  or  pen  cnuld  have  per- 
suaded us  that  such  a  gem  can  be  seen  on  the  banks  of 
the  St.  Joseph  River,  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  and  we 
scarce  believed  our  eyes  as  passing  out  we  stood  under 
the  portrait  of  Pio  Nono,  and  took  a  farewell  glance  at 
the  wonderful  wnndow  of  the  eastern  transept,  which 
represents  the  Pentecostal  day.  All  the  beautiful  win- 
dows of  this  grand  basilica  were  painted  by  the  nuns  of 
Le  Mans,  in  la  helle  France.     But  ere  we  stepped  over 

-  the  threshold  we  suffered  a  .shock  that  reminded  us  of 
Europe.     Behold  they  have  relics  here,  too.     This  time 

'  not  the  crown  of  thorns,  nails,  pieces  of  the  cross,  etc., 
but  the  bones  of  two  saints  taken  from  the  catacombs, 
buried  under  the  altar.  Aye,  but  in  the  sacristy  you 
can  find  the  same  pieces  of  that  miraculously  increased 

^  cross,  as  well  as  some  of  the  curious  drapery  said  to 

ihave  been  worn  by  the  Virgin." 


New  Publications. 


The  American  Cyclopedia  :  A  Popular  Diction- 
ary of  General  Knowledge,  with  Supplement.  17 
vols.,  large  8vo.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1, 
3,  and  5,  Bond  Street. 

At  last  we  have  an  English  Cyclopa3dia  that  we 
can  recommend — one  in  which  Catholics  are 
treated  with  fairness.  To  say  that  the  Rev.  Dr. 
O'Reilly  was  one  of  the  staff  of  revisers,  and  that 
all  articles  pertaining  to  the  Church,  her  doctrines, 
and  practices,  were  submitted  to  him,  and  received 
his  approbation  before  they  were  printed,  is  a 
sufficient  guarantee  of  its  trustworthiness  in  all 
matters  of  special  interest  to  Catholics.  The 
comprehensive  article  on  the  "Roman  Catholic 
Church  " — incorporated  in  this  edition,  as  it  was 
prepared  for  a  former  one  of  the  Cyclopaedia — was 
written  by  the  illustrious  scholar  and  theologian, 
Most  Rev.  Francis  Patrick  Kenrick,  Archbishop 
of  Baltimore.  This  is  quite  different,  it  is  need- 
less to  say,  from  an  article  on  the  same  subject, 
in  another  Cyclopaedia  that  we  know  of,  written 
by  a  Presbyterian  Minister  I  In  one  we  have  a 
true  statement  of  what  the  Church  teaches,  and 
what  Catholics  believe  ;  in  the  other,  a  tissue  of 
falsehoods,  and  the  misrepresentations  of  one  whose 
prejudices  preclude  the  possibility  of  a  just  treat- 
ment of  the  subject. 

We  have  examined  the  work  with  considerable 
care,  and  must  say  that  we  have  been  agreeably 
disappointed.  We  have  become  so  accustomed  to 
misstatement  in  works  purporting  to  give  au- 
thentic history,  and  reliable  information,  that  we 
should  not  have  been  surprised  had  we  found 
some  instances  of  it  in  the  work  under  examina- 
tion, although  we  had  been  assured  beforehand  to 
the  contrary. 

The  editors  have  wisely  confined  themselves  to 
making  the  Cyclopaedia  a  repertory  of  facts,  and 
not  a  medium^  for  the  expression  of  individual 
opinions.  "  Each  subject,"  to  use  their  own  words, 
"  has  been  treated  in  the  point  of  view  of  those 
with  whom  it  is  a  specialty,  and  not  in  that  of 
indifferent  or  hostile  observers.  In  order  to 
secure  the  most  complete  justice  in  this  respect, 
the  various  articles  in  the  work  have  been  in- 
trusted, as  far  as  possible,  to  writers  whose  studies, 
position,  opinions,  and  tastes  were  a  guarantee 
of  their  thorough  information,  and  furnished  a 
presumption  of  their  fairness  and  impartiality." 

As  a  whole,  the  Cyclopaedia  is  by  all  odds  the 
best  with  which  we  are  acquainted  in  the  English 
language.  Whether  we  consider  the  extent,  va- 
riety, and  acccracy  of  the  information  given,  or  the 
fairness  and  liberality  that  characterize  the  whole 
work,  the  Cyclopaedia  is,  as  a  whole,  a  production 
that  we  can  conscientiously  recommend  to  any 
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one  who  wishes  to  get  a  complete  library  in  the 
smallest  possible  space. 

Vol.  XVII,  which  constitutes  an  index  to  the 
entire  work,  will  be  found  to  be  of  great  conve- 
nience and  value.  By  its  means  one  can  ascertain 
at  a  glance  all  the  different  parts  of  the  Cyclo- 
psedia  that  bear  on  any  given  subject. 

The  binding  and  letter-press  are  perfect  speci- 
mens of  the  printer's  art,  while  the  engravings, 
so  profusely  scattered  through  every  volume,  en- 
hance in  a  wonderful  manner  the  interest  and 
value  ot  the  work.  We  are  not  surprised  that  the 
publishers  have  met  with  such  extraordinary 
patronage  in  their  undertaking — having,  we  are 
informed,  already  disposed  of  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  sets. 

Original,  Shokt  and  Practical  Sermons  for 
Every  Feast  of  The  Ecclesiastical  Year. 
Three  Sermons  for  every  Feast.  By  F.  X. 
Weninger,  S.  J..  Doctor  of  Theology.  Cinrinnati : 
C.  J  H.  Lowen,  208  Sycamore  St.    Price  $2.75  retail. 

In  fulfilment  of  a  promise  made  some  months 
ago,  when  he  published  his  Sermons  for  Sundays, 
Father  Weninger  has  issued  the  present  volume. 
Herein  he  gives  us,  not  only  sermons  for  the  feasts 
observed  in  this  country,  but  also  for  those  kept 
in  Europe,  sometimes  observed  by  us  on  Sundays. 
In  the  present  volume,  the  discourses  are  some- 
what longer  than  the  Sunday  sermons,  so  that  it 
is  of  about  the  same  size  as  its  predecessor.  It  is 
also  furnished  with  an  index,  which  makes  it  conve- 
nient for  reference.  Celebrating  St.  Patrick's  Day 
as  we  are  accustomed  to  do,  we  looked  for  a  dis- 
course for  that  day,  but  were  disappointed.  There 
are  so  many  churches  throughout  this  country 
and  Europe  wherein  St.  Patrick's  Day  is  kept, 
that  we  venture  to  suggest  to  our  reverend  and 
esteemed  friend  the  addition  of  a  sermon  or  ser- 
mons on  St.  Patrick.  Though  Father  Weninger 
speaks  of  his  sermons  as  if  they  were  intended  for 
the  clergy  only,  we  ses  no  reason  why  the  faithful 
should  not  supply  themselves  with  copies  for  pri- 
vate reading.  Most  people  who  would  be  deterred 
from  reading  long  and  heavy  sermons  will  find 
the  present  ones  very  attractive. 

The  Spirituality  and  Immortality  of  the  Human 
Soul.  A  Reply  to  Materialists.  By  the  Rev, 
Henry  A.  Brann,  D.  D.  New  York  :  The  Catholic 
Publication  Society. 

Dr.  Brann's  pamphlets  on  burning  issues — his 
temperate  but  firm  answers  to  living-dead  or  dead 
living  infidels,  in  scholarly  but  popular  form,  are 
instruments  of  good.  According  to  the  late  and 
present  Sovereign  Pontiff's  frequent  admonitions, 
we  must  meet  the  press  with  the  press,  pit  keen 
writers  against  sharp  scribblers  or  erudite  fools  : 
we  will  conquer  in  a  fairly  fought  field,  and  "  truth 
will  prevail  "  in  any  case.  The  learned  Doctor  does 
not  pretend  to  be  waging  serious,  formal  combat, 
but  gives  a  dozen  of  home-thrusts  with  telling  effect. 
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BY   MARGELLA    a.   FITZGERALD. 


The  Proph?]cy  of  Simeon, 

m OTHER  of  Sorrows,  at  thy  feet 
Sweet  blossoms  from  the  wilds  we  lay. 
In  memory  of  the  cruel  swords 
Through  thy  pure  heart  that  forced  their  way. 

The  fairest  gems  that  crown  the  spring 
We  offer  for  that  hour  of  care. 
That  hour  of  anguish,  sharp  and  keen. 
When,  borne  upon  the  throbbing  air, 

Prophetic  Simeon's  words  of  awe, 
Filled  thy  meek  breast  with  dread  alarms^ 
Forebodings  of  the  future  ills 
Waiting  the  Infant  in  thy  arms. 

That  hour  whose  suffering  comprehends 
The  sorrows  of  thy  spotless  life, 
Whelming  thy  spirit,  as  when  waves 
Sweep  shoreward  in  the  tempest's  strife.. 

0  let  the  perfume  of  our  flowers 
Plead  with  thee  for  the  hearts  that  stray- 
Far  from  the  shadow  of  the  Cross, 
Lost  in  the  world's  tumultuous  way. 

The  Flight  into  Egypt. 
We  offer  now  these  callas  fair- 
Children  of  Egypt's  sunny  land, 
Where  thou,  beloved  Queen,  didst  dwelf 
An  exile  from  thy  native  land, 

In  memory  of  thy  anguish  keen 
Through  the  long  hours  of  dreary  flight, 
When  the  world's  Monarch  stooped  to  flee^ 
An  earthly  ruler's  cruel  might. 

With  thee  we  trace  the  rocky  path, 
With  thee  we  tread  the  desert  sand, 
With  thee  we  bear  the  heat  and  thirst,. 
And  face  the  armed  robber  band. 

With  thee  we  fondly  watch  and  guard 
Through  all  thy  fears  and  deep  alarms,. 
The  Infant  as  He  calmly  rests 
In  peace  within  thy  loving  arms. 

The  Three  Days'  Loss. 
Lily  of  Israel,  by  the  pain 
Endured  through  all  the  three  days  loss... 
Prophetic  of  thy  greater  grief 
Within  the  shadow  of  the  Cross, 

Bearing  sweet  wreathed  blooms  to  thee.^ 
We  crave  to  tread  the  pathway  trod 
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Through  Sion's  city  in  thy  search 
For  thy  dear  Son  and  God. 

0  teach  us  with  unwavering  faith 

To  seek  Him  ever  day  by  day; 

0  fire  our  hearts  with  love's  sweet  flame, 

Whose  glow  will  never  more  decay! 

And  guide  us  till  with  thee  we  find 
The  Saviour  in  His  Temple  fair, 
Where  through  thy  sorrows  we  may  hope 
With  thee  His  heavenly  joys  to  share. 

Meeting   Jesus  With  The  Cross. 

Blending  our  childish  tears  with  thine. 
Beloved  Mother,  let  us  stand 
Beside  thee  in  this  hour  of  grief, 
A  youthful  but  devoted  band. 

While  onward  like  an  angry  tide 
The  maddened  crowd  is  borne  along, 
And  fair  Jerusalem  echoes  back 
The  cries  of  the  infuriate  throng.  • 

And  in  its  midst,  0  woe  untold  ! 
0  sight  to  pierce  thy  tender  soul ! 
He  walks  beneath  the  heavy  Cross, 
Whose  word  the  ways  of  earth  control : 

Striped  by  the  keen  and  cruel  scourge, 
Scorned  by  His  foes,  who  jeer  and  cry 
Insulting  epithets  at  Him, 
They  hurry  forth  to  crucify. 

0  let  us  help  to  bear  with  thee 
The  bitter  sorrow  of  that  hour. 
Which  saw  thy  Son,  the  Lord  most  high, 
A  Victim  to  His  people's  power. 

And  strew  beneath  His  bleeding  feet 
These  blossoms  of  the  glen  and  grove, 
Yielding  as  offerings  for  His  hand 
Our  hearts  aglow  with  fervid  love. 

The  Crucifixion. 

The  hour  foretold  by  Prophets. 
The  wondrous  hour  is  here, 
Oh  !  children  gather  closer, 
Draw  nearer  and  more  near. 

Draw  nearer  to  our  Lady 

In  this  surpassing  pain. 

Weep,  weep  with  her,  dear  children, 

Such  tears  fall  not  in  vain. 

See,  on  the  Cross  the  Saviour 

By  impious  hands  laid  low. 

The  nails  through  flesh  and  muscle    ^ 

Driven  downward  blow  by  blow. 

And  as  they  tear  and  rend  Him, 
Our  Lady's  virgin  heart 


Is,  by  the  pain  He  suffers, 
Stricken  and  rent  apart. 

Lo  !  now  the  Cross  is  lifted, 
Behold  the  Precious  Blood 
Rained  down  on  Calvary's  summit 
A  great  and  priceless  flood. 

Hark  to  the  words  He  speaketli, 
He  claims  us  for  His  own, 
0  let  us  strive  to  merit 
A  place  beside  His  throne. 

He  gives  us  to  His  Mother, 
A  legacy  of  love  ! 
0  pitying  Mother,  guide  us 
Unto  thy  home  above. 

And  as  our  humble  offerings 
Before  thy  shrine  we  lay. 
Of  tears  and  flowers,  we  beg  thee 
To  plead  for  us  alway. 

The  Taking  Down  From  the  Cross. 

Our  dear  and  holy  Mother 
Once  more  shall  fondly  hold 
Upon  her  breast  the  Saviour, 
As  in  the  days  of  old. 

The  Blessed  Babe  of  Bethelem, 
But  rigid,  cold  and  dead, 
With  pure  flesh  striped  and  wounded,. 
And  thorn-transpiercfed  head. 

Come  let  us  aid  Saint  Joseph, 
As  now  with  reverent  care 
He  holds  our  dear  Lord's  Body, — 
Blest  load  for  man  to  bear  ! 

Or  bring  tlie  fragrant  spices. 
Or  spread  the  snowy  shroud. 
Treading  with  noiseless  footsteps, 
And  young  heads  lowly  bowed  ; 

In  silent  awe  and  reverence 
Our  humble  homage  yield. 
Begging  His  care  who  fashioned 
These  blossoms  of  the  field. 

The  Burial  of  Jesus. 
Within  the  tomb  they  lay  Him  ; 
Earth's  opened  heart  doth  take 
His  form  to  its  embraces. 
Who  suffered  for  our  sake. 

Around  His  grave,  dear  children. 
Our  solemn  guard  we'll  keep. 
With  myriad  angels  hovering 
Above  His  wondrous  sleep. 

Our  hearts  subdued  with  sorrow 
The  while  our  tears  are  shed. 
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With  Mother  Mary's  falling 
In  anguish  o'er  her  Dead. 

0  mystery  far  surpassing 
The  reach  of  earthly  thought ! 
'  0  death  by  which  the  freedom 
"Of  man  from  sin  was  bought ! 

Blest  Queen  of  Heaven,  hear  us  : 
.  Accept  our  humble  prayer, 

And  let  thy  little  children 
'  Thy  last  great  Dolor  share. 

O  take  our  hearts'  best  offerings, 
Their  homage  true  and  deep, — 
And  in  thy  care  forever 
Our  wayward  spirits  keep. 

And  may  the  fragile  blossoms 
We  lay  before  thee  here, 
'.Soar  up  in  fragrant  incense 
'To  heaven's  celestial  sphere. 


Holy  Week  in  Vienna. 


BY   LADY    ALICE   SEYMOUR. 

T  WAS  Palm  Sunday.  The 
streets  of  Vienna  were  filled 
with  children,  young  men,  and 
o^\^^  fair  German  maidens  walking 
^  ^  demurely  beside  their  parents 
bearing  in  their  hands  palm-shaped 
river  grasses  and  blue  violets, 
whereas  the  children  waved  aloft 
bunches  of  haiim-ketzerl  and  hemlock 
•spray.  Old  women  with  basket-loads  of  these 
pussie- willows  and  woodland  violets  were 
standing  at  every  street  corner  and  thronging 
the  doors  of  the  various  churches  into  which 
the  crowds  of  the  street  were  entering. 

"Jerusalem  was  not  nearly  so  big  as  Vi- 
enna," said  the  little  Count,  tightly  clasping 
my  hand  and  pointing  with  his  palm-branch 
to  the  crowd  before  the  magnificent  stone 
portal  of  the  Minoriten  Church,  "and  yet  to- 
day the  whole  world  is  thinking  of  Jerusalem 
and  of  Christ's  entrance  there.  See  what  a 
crowd,  and  yet  this  is  only  one  church  !" 

We  had  chosen  this  old,  fourteenth-century 
church,  thinking  that  as  the  parish  was  com- 
paratively small  there  would  be  more  chance 
of  obtaining  entrance  ;  but  a  glance  over  the 
Minoriten  Platz,  from  the  superb  Liechsten- 
stein  Palace  in  the  Bankgasse,  to  the  Cultus 
"^and  Unterrichts  Ministeriura, — once  the  palace 


home  of  the  Count  Rudolf  von  Starhemberg, 
the  brave  defender  of  Vienna,  who,  from  his 
dangerous  watch  on  the  lofty  spire  of  St. 
Stefan's  Cathedral,  saw  the  approach  of  the 
Turks  and  thus  notified  the  people  in  time 
to  fortify  and  save  the  city, — all  this  space 
was  filled  with  people  bearing  palms,  while 
through  them  were  slowly  winding  the  cum- 
brous coaches  of  the  Austrian  nobility,  on 
their  way  to  the  side  doors  of  the  church,  br 
which  they  could  more  quickly  reach  their 
oratories  above  the  choir,  and  so  be  out  of 
the  pressure  of  the  crowd  filling  the  vast  nave 
and  aisles  of  the  great  basilica. 

"Shall  we  go  to  the  —  oratory?"  I 
asked  the  Count,  naming  one  of  his  relatives 
who  had  just  passed  us  in  her  carriage,  and 
— evidently  shocked  at  seeing  us  pushed  about 
by  the  throng  on  every  side — had  motioned  to 
us  to  follow  her. 

" No  indeed,"  said  the  boy ;  "I  want  to 
carry  my  palm  with  the  people;  it  was  only 
the  Pharisees  who  stood  out  of  the  way  when 

Christ  entered  Jerusalem.     Aunt  isn't  a 

Pharisee,  but  she  wants  to  go  to  heaven  with 
the  saints  ;  she  could  never  stand  a  crowd  like 
this.  I  am  so  glad  you  don't  mind  mixing 
in  among  these  poor  people  :   I  like  it." 

By  this  time  w^e  had  passed  under  the 
beautiful  portal,  and,  turning  to  the  left,  took 
our  places  beside  the  altar,  under  the  superb 
Raffaele  Mosaic  of  Da  Vinci's  Last  Supper. 

The  service  was  not  long,  for  the  sermon 
had  been  given  an  hour  previous,  at  the  nine 
o'clock  Mass,  and  when  we  left  the  church 
it  wanted  three  quarters  of  twelve.  Laden 
with  palms  and  violets,  which  we  purchased 
from  the  poor  women  and  children  at  the 
doorway,  we  went  to  walk  in  the  alleys  of  the 
Volksgarten  until  the  mid-day  Mass,  at  which 
all  the  household  were  to  meet,  as  it  was  the 
birthday  anniversary  of  one  of  the  children, 
long  since  dead,  but  never  forgotten, — her  birth- 
day, names-day,  and  the  day  other  entrance  into 
the  life  eternal,  all  being  faithfully  remembered 
and  observed  by  her  parents  and  the  family. 

The  church  was  almost  empty  when  we 
came  back,  and  its  immense  proportions 
seemed  gloomy  and  mournful  enough.  All 
the  altar  pictures  around  the  great  oval  space 
were  shrouded  in  purple  cloth,  but  the  pure 
white  marble  monument  of  Metastasio  stood 
out  in  splendid  relief  from  the  violet  hangings 
of  the  altars  beside  it,  and  the  great  marble 
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columns  defining  the  nave  and  side  aisles  rose 
through  the  hazy  golden  light  of  the  noonday 
sun  filling  the  splendid  dome. 

Holy  Week  is  most  devoutly  observed  by 
the  good  people  of  Vienna.  The  chief  places 
of  amusement  are  closed,  and  no  one  thinks  of 
giving  an  evening  reception  or  attending  a 
social  gathering  of  any  kind  until  after  Easter. 

Rossini's  Stahat  Mater  is  given  at  the 
Minoriten  Church  upon  Good  Friday,  but  the 
singing  of  the  nuns  at  the  Church  of  the  Ur- 
sulines  in  the  Johannesgasse  is  too  lovely  to 
omit  hearing,  and  this  was  the  church  where 
I  we  chose  to  attend  Vespers  on  Good  Friday. 
It  was  a  very  beautiful  service.  Twilight  soft- 
ened, and  threw  mysterious  shadows  around 
the  crape- draped  side  altars,  and  only  the 
presence  lamp,  and  the  blaze  of  the  cande- 
labra before  the  marble  Repository  in  a  side 
chapel,  lit  up  the  pictures.  From  the  prie- 
dieux  we  had  taken  in  an  obscure  corner  of  the 
church,  two  of  these  altar  pictures  shone  out 
in  splendid  relief.  The  subject  of  one  was  the 
presentation  of  young  girls  by  the  Ursulines 
before  the  throne  of  Christ.  A  group  of  nuns 
kneel  before  the  Saviour,  each  with  her  arm 
around  a  young  girl,  who  with  reverently 
bowed  head  and  hands  crossed  upon  her  breast 
awaits  the  blessing  of  our  Lord.  The  patient, 
sweet  faces  of  the  nuns  looking  upward  to 
Him  from  whom  they  have  daily  asked  and 
received  strength  to  rightly  guide  the  little 
ones  committed  to  their  care,  speak  lessons  of 
peace  and  comfort  to  every  heart.  The  other 
picture  was  that  lovely  "Kindergarten  of 
Heaven  "  which  recalls  one  of  Adelaide  Proc- 
ter's sweetest  poems,  the  one  in  which  she 
represents  the  little  children  who  die  as  sitting 
at  our  Blessed  Mother's  feet,  who  tells  them' 
stories  and  sings  them  sweet  songs  to  wile 
away  the  time  until  their  own  dear  mothers 
come  to  clasp  them  to  their  hearts  once  more 
in  the  Heavenly  Land. 

Saturday  morning,  the  little  Count  begged 
me  to  take  him  to  the  different  churches  to 
see  the  sepulchres  and  the  repositories  where 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  is  kept.  Words  fail  to 
describe  the  solemnity,  the  awful  stillness,  and 
the  gorgeous  surroundings  of  many  of  these 
chapels.  All  were  hung  in  black,  and  not  a 
ray  of  light  reached  them  save  that  which 
streamed  from  the  candles,  golden  torches, 
and  burning  tripods  around  the  gold  and  mar- 
ble flower-decked  repositories,    It  was  strange 


to  hear  no  cathedral  or  church  bells  during 
the'long  dreary  days,  strange  to  see  the  superb 
altars  dismantled,  the  ever-burning  lamp  ex- 
tinguished, the  altar-steps  deserted,  while 
kneeling  crowds  gathered  in  the  funereal 
gloom  of  the  Repository  chapel  where  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  was  guarded  by  black- 
robed  priests  ever  bowed  in  silent  prayer. 
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'.j:?AVE  you  heard  about  little 
Tony  ?  "  asked  John  Crowley, 
the  bootblack,  of  his  partner. 

"  Ya — a — s,"  was  the  slow  re- 
ply; I'm  sorry,  but  he  had  no 
business  to  be  'round  there." 
"Why,  'twas  his  reg'lar  beat. 
He's  cleared  as  much  as  a  dollar  there 
some  days.  It  wasn't  his  fault  that 
the  enjine  backed.  And  he's  got  a  lame  mother 
and  two  little  sisters  to  provide  for." 

"There's  other  fellows  that's  got  ^plenty  of 
that  same  work,"  said  the  other,  roughly. 

"  That's  so,"  was  the  response  ;  "  that's  so  ! " 
Crowley  repeated  slowly;  "but  then,  we  aint 
smashed  up  by  an  enjine  and  made  mincemeat 
of,  and  then  carried  home  to  the  ones  we've 
helped,  and  can't  help  no  longer." 

"  How'd  he  git  hit  ?  "  asked  the  second  boy, 
as  he  bent  down  to  brush  the  boots  of  a  gen- 
tleman that  had  stopped  near  him. 

"He  was  hit  by  the  enjine  and  knocked 
clear  across  two  tracks,  and  they  said  his  head 
was  broke ;  but  he's  broke,  I  guess,  all  over." 
"  Who's  that  ?  "  asked  the  gentleman,  look- 
ing at  the  boys  from  under  bushy  eyebrows. 

"  One  of  us  fellows,  Tony  Reed.  He  was  a 
first-rate  feller,  too.  Folks  liked  him,  and  h^ 
got  lots  of  chances ;  but  he's  used  up  now 
pretty  bad.  Last  night,  he  was  a-standin'  on 
the  railroad  track,  and  an  enjine  just  backed  of 
a  suddin,  and  it  hit  him  and  sent  him  a-flying. 
I  guess  his  mother  feels  bad  ;  and  she's  lame, 
poor  thing." 

"Tony  Reed!"    mused  the  stranger.     "I 

remember  the  accident ;  read  about  it  in  the 

paper.    One  of  you,  you  say  ?    A  bootblack  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir ;  and  he's  got  a  lame  mother  and 

two  little—" 


*  Adapted  from  The  Youth's  Companion. 
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"  That  will  do,"  replied  the  man.  "  Fm  in 
a  hurry,  but  here's  some  change  you  can  carry 
to  Tony.    Honor  bright,  now." 

"  Honor  bright ! "  responded  the  boy,  his  eyes 
shining  as  the  silver  pieces  went  into  his  hand. 

"  There,  I  can't  stop  to  count  it,  but  you 
carry  that  to  the  poor  boy's  house  and  give 
it  to  his  mother." 

"I'll  do  it,  sir,"  was  the  quick  response. 
"  Say,  John,  here's  a  lift  for  Tony,  eh  ?  " 

After  a  few  moments'  thought,  John  Crow- 
ley said,  "  I'll  tell  you  what ;  let's  see  if  we 
can't  git  the  other  fellows  to  give  some  more 
dimes  for  Tony  and  his  mother." 

"All  right ! "  And  the  two  boys  went  among 
"  the  fellows  "  from  corner  to  corner,  and  to 
their  honor  be  it  said,  hardly  a  bootblack  with- 
held his  mite.  Presently  a  motley  procession 
of  eight  or  ten  boys,  straight  and  stooping, 
sightly  and  unsightly,  might  have  been  seen 
wending  its  way  to  the  north  part  of  the  city, 
full  of  fun,  talking  and  laughing,  until  they 
came  to  the  narrow  street  where  Tony  lived 
with  his  mother. 

Coarse  though  they  were ;  of  strange  and 
varied  experience  ;  callous  as  to  the  finer  sen- 
timents of  human  nature  generally,  not  one 
of  them  spoke  above  a  whisper  as  they  stopped 
at  the  house  and  grouped  themselves  about 
the  door. 

"  Who'll  go  in  ?  "  asked  one  and  another. 

"  Let  John  go  ;  John  and  his  partner,"  said 
a  tall  fellow.  "You  can  tell  'em  that  we're 
all  sorry,  or  somethin'  like  that,  and  we  all 
put  in  somethin'  to  help  Tony." 

"  And  tell  Tony  we're  sorry  he  got  hurt," 
said  another. 

"And  let's  say  we'll  all  stand  by  him  till  he 
gits  well,"  suggested  still  another. 

I  am  sure  could  you  have  looked  into  those 
boyish  faces  you  would  have  seen  something 
there  which  was  not  of  self,  or  even  of  this 
world.  These  boys  knew  what  the  value  of  a 
penny  was.  They  earned  their  bread  by 
making  pennies  in  season  and  out  of  season. 
They  were  what  men  on  the  street  would  call 
"  a  hard  lot ; "  but  they  had  hearts,  and  their 
hearts  were  in  the  right  place. 

A  moment  more,  and  Jake  and  his  partner 
were  lost  to  them  and  were  slowly  ascending 
the  rickety  "stairs. 

"  Mercy  sakes  ! "  cried  an  aged,  crone,  as  the 
two  boys  entered  the  room  in  which  she  was, 
3>nd  looked  around, 


They  saw  a  crouching  figure  at  a  fire — a 
thin,  cheerless  fire  it  was.  They  saw  two  pale- 
faced  little  girls  sobbing  in  each  other's  arms. 

And  they  saw  something  else.  A  board 
stretched  across  two  chairs,  and  a  figure  that 
did  not  stir,  under  a  white  cloth. 

"I  say!"  whispered  John,  hesitating,  and 
drawing  a  long  breath,  "  Tony's  gone." 

"  Gone  !  Where  ?  "  asked  his  partner,  who 
was  more  obtuse. 

"  Gone  !  He's  dead  ! "  was  the  whisper. 
"  Don't  you  see  ?  "  and  he  pointed  at  the  still 
white  form. 

At  that  minute  came  a  wail  from  the  broken- 
hearted mother. 

"  0  Tony !  Tony !  my  boy !  My  poor  dead 
boy!" 

"  I  say !  I  can't  stand  this,"  said  the  "  part- 
ner," choking. 

"  Well,  then — say  somethin',  and  -let's  get 
out,"  said  John. 

"I  can't.  I  can't  thing  of  nothin'.  I'm 
sick,"  said  his  partner;  and  he  looked  pale, 
and  tears  were  in  his  eyes. 

John,  left  thus  to  his  own  resources,  thought 
a  moment.  Then  he  walked  over  to  the  fire, 
touched  the  weeping  woman  on  the  shoulder, 
and  as  she  looked  up,  he  poured  the  money 
into  her  lap. 

"A  strange  gentleman  gave  some  of  it,  and 
we  boys, — all  of  us.  We  give  it  for  little 
Tony;  we  liked  Tony."  And  then  he  turned, 
and  blindly  felt  for  the  door,  and  went  down- 
stairs, followed  by  his  partner. 

"  What's  up  !  He's  cryin' ! "  exclaimed  one 
of  the  boys,  as  John  stepped  once  more  upon 
the  sidewalk.  "Well,  tenderloin!  What'd 
he  say?" 

"  Nothin' ! "  muttered  John,  drawing  his 
sleeve  across  his  eyes. 

"  Nothin'?"  they  cried. 

"Nothin'!  Tony  is  dead!" 

A  hush  fell  upon  them.  They  stood  silent 
a  moment,  looking  at  the  red  eyes  of  the  two 


Then  without  asking  what  had  been  done 
with  the  money,  with  hushed  voices  they  ex- 
pressed their  surprise  and  rough  sympathy, 
and  turned  and  went  back  to  the  busy  streets. 

Death  had  cast  its  shadow  upon  them.  But 
their  hearts  had  felt  the  thoughtful  tenderness 
of  human  sympathy  and  love,  and  death's 
solemn  hand  had  fixed  the  memory  of  it  there 
forevej", 
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Confraternity  of  the  Immaculate  Con-  1 
ception  (or  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes).    ' 

All  communications  in  reference  to  the  Confrater- 
nity of  the  Immaculate  Conception  should  he  addressed 
to  Rev.  A.  Granger,  C.  S.  C,  Notre  Dame,  Ind.  This 
Bulletin  is  entirely  under  his  direction. 

"  We  fly  to  thy  patronage,  0  Holy  Mother  of  God  !  " 

Report    for     the    Week    Ending    Wednesday, 
March  15th. 

The  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
fraternity are  earnestly  requested  in  favor  of  the 
following  petitions  :  Conversion  to  the  Faith  for 
17  persons,— return  to  the  Faith  for  12  persons  and 
2  families, — change  of  life  for  20  persons, — spec- 
ial graces  for  7  persons  and  16  families, — tempo- 
ral favors  for  3  persons,  and  12  families, — recovery 
of  health  for  32  persons,  of  mind  for  4  persons, 
and  of  sight  for  2  persons, — employment  for  5  per. 
sons, — temporal  necessities  for  4  persons, — the  vir- 
tue of  temperance  for  4  persons, — successful  issue 
of  2  lawsuits, — grace  of  a  happy  death  for  7  persons, 
— success  of  various  undertakings  for  6  persons,  of 
2  novenas,  and  of  3  schools.  Also  50  particular  in- 
tentions, and  a  number  of  thanksgivings  for  favors 
received. 

Comforter  of  the  Afflicted,  pray  for  us  ! 

Any  one  appealing  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  his 
affliction  is  sure  to  receive  comfort  and  consola- 
tion ;  for,  having  felt  herself  the  pangs  of  sorrow, 
she  knows  how  to  sympathize  in  our  troubles,  and 
even  to  create  a  happy  diversion  to  our  anxieties 
and  afflictions.  She  said  one  day  to  a  pious  soul: 
"My  daughter,  I  have  experienced  in  myself  all 
kinds  of  afflictions,  except  those  resulting  from  sin, 
and  even  I  have  not  been  a  stranger  to  the  sins  of 
others  since  they  offend  God,  and  are  the  cause  of 
the  death  of  my  Son.  I  was  an  exile  from  my 
country,  and  lost  the  little  I  possessed.  I  saw  my 
Son  dying  on  the  Cross,  and  at  that  awful  mo- 
ment, my  heart  experienced  all  the  pangs  that  can 
be  felt  or  borne  ;  I  can  therefore  sympathize  in  the 
grief  of  those  who  lament  at  the  death  of  their 
friends,  of  those  who  suffer  persecution  and  bury 
their  sorrows  in  their  hearts,  unwilling  to  mani- 
fest them  to  others.  But  I  can  cause  afflictions  to 
disappear  by  procuring  submission  to  the  divine 
will,  showing  that  everything  here  below,  passes 
away  and  vanishes  with  time,  and  that  trials,  far 
from  being  a  subject  of  affliction,  are  on  the  con- 
trary a  source  of  glory  and  happiness,  and  my  words 
ever  so  sweet,  so  tender  and  mother-like  will,  as  a 
soothing  balm,  not  only  heal  the  wounds  but  impart 
vigor  and  strength,  and  better  still,  I  will  give 
my  Son  Himself,  the  source  of  all  joys,  the  prin- 
p    le  of  true  happiness  on  earth  and  in  heaven." 


The  Blessed  Virgin  is  also  the  "  Health  of  the 
sick/'  There  are  two  kinds  of  infirmities  :  those 
of  the  body  and  those  of  the  soul,  and  both  are  the 
penalty  of  sin.  But  our  heavenly  Mother  can 
heal  them  ;  for  as  sin  never  found  an  entrance 
into  her  heart,  and  as  she  was  chosen  to  bring 
forth  Him  who  is  called  the  Holy  One,  she  merited 
by  her  close  union  with  Him,  among  other  prero- 
gatives, that  of  healing  in  man  the  wounds  of  sin, 
and  the  effect  it  produces  in  the  body  and  the 
soul.  Who  could  indeed,  reckon  the  number  of 
those  restored  to  health  by  imploring  her  assist- 
ance ! 

But  if  the  sick  are  an  object  of  compassion  for 
her,  how  muqh  more  the  souls  afflicted  by  tempta- 
tions or  wounded  by  sin.  The  number  of  those 
rescued  from  sin  through  her  in,tercession,  is  be- 
yond calculation.  They  were  strongly  inclined 
to  evil,  but  the  moment  they  lifted  up  their  eyes 
to  Mary  and  implored  her  assistance  they  felt  a 
wonderful  change  in  their  hearts.  Earth  had  no 
longer  any  attraction  for  them,  they  closed  their 
ears  to  the  suggestions  of  Satan  ;  Jesus  had  won 
their  hearts,  they  willingly  listened  to  His  voice, 
and  steadily  followed  the  path  of  virtue. 

"  I  am  the  '  Refuge  of  sinners,' "  the  Blessed 
Virgin  said  to  the  pious  soul  already  mentioned. 
"As  there  were  formerly  cities  of  refuge  where 
criminals  found  a  sure  asylum,  so  I  am  myself  a 
city  of  refuge  for  all  sinners,  even  the  greatest 
may  come  to  me,  I  reject  none.  With  me  they 
are  protected,  not  against  men,  but  against  God 
Himself;  for  God,  who  wills  not  the  death  of  sinners 
but  their  life,  respects  the  asylum  they  have  chosen. 
He  will  not  strike  them,  but  rather  look  upon 
them  with  tender  compassion,  and  restore  them  to 
His  frienship,  as  beloved  children.  Come  then  to 
me  all  ye  that  are  afflicted,  and  I  will  console 
you  ;  come  all  ye  infirms,  and  I  will  heal  your 
wounds  ;  come  to  me  all  ye  sinners,  and  I  will  pro- 
cure you  the  grace  of  sanctification." 

OBITUARY.' 

The  following  deceased  persons  are  recommended 
to  the  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
fraternity :  Mrs.  Delia  Groat,  who  died  in 
New  York  city,  Nov.  16,  1881.  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Fink,  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  who  died  a  happy  death 
on  the  4th  of  March.  Mrs,  Anna  Hussey,  who 
died  lately  in  San  Francisco.  Mrs.  Jane  Keys,  who 
died  March  2d,  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  Sister 
M.  Presentation,  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  who 
died  a  most  edifying  death  on  the  28th  ult.  Mary 
Josephine  McDermit,  Altoona,  Pa.,  who  died  a 
pious  death  on  March  2d.  Sister  St.  Laura, 
W^aterbury,  Conn.,  who  went  to  her  Spouse  Feb. 
27th.  John  Vincent  O'Dea,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
who  lately  went  to  his  reward.  Jane  McGrogan, 
who  merited  an  eternal  recompense  Dec.  14th. 

May  they  rest  in  peace.    Amen. 

A.  Granger,  C.  S.  C, 

Director  of  the  Contraternity. 
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Easter 


iBY   EDMUND   OK   THE    HEAKT   OF     MARY,    PASSIONIST. 


RIGHT  peacefully  He  rests  :  while  vigilant  hate 
Seals  the  great  stone — as  if,  forsooth,  to  show 
More  gloriously  the  triumph  of  its  Foe  ; 
And  sets  its  valiant  guard — ^to  earn  the  fate 
Of  bribing  "  sleeping  witnesses  "  '^'  too  late. 

Bat  is  not  love  awake  ?    If,  kindly  slow. 
The  Sabbath-hours  glide  softly  o'er  the  woe 
L)f  hearts  too  crush'd — save  one— to  hope  and  wait ; 
That  One  is  watching — faithfully — alone  : 
A  tranced  vigil :  even  thine,  my  Que,      ! 
And  sees  thy  soul  His  spirit  move  in  light, 
From  Abraham's  Bosom  thro'  each  dimmer  zone 
Of  Limbus  ;  till  its  beauty  glads,  I  ween, 
Socrates',  Plato's,  Virgil's  f  yearning  sight. 


The  long  night  wanes.     Dawn's  first  touch  greys 
the  East. 

At  the  seal'd  sepulchre  the  watchmen  pace 

Less  sullenly — soon  to  quit  the  gloomy  place  ; 
And  curse  the  craven  fears  of  Scribe  and  Priest. 
But  lo,  this  instant,  while  they  guess  it  least. 

The  tomb  is  empty  ! 

On  our  Lady's  face 

A  glory  falls.    She  wakes  in  the  embrace 
Of  Him  Who  brings  her  joy's  eternal  feast  ! 


*  St.  Augustme. 

t  Sister  Catharine  Emmerich  saw  our  Lord  desceiHl 
into  the  limbus  of  the  Pagans.  I  have  been  told  also, 
by  a  well-informed  theologian,  that  Phito  appeared 
one  day  to  some  ancient  writer  who  had  been. berat- 
ing him  for  his  errors,  and  said  :  "  Why  are  you  call- 
ing me  such  hard  names  ?  When  our  Lord  came 
down  into  the  limbus  of  the  Pagans.  I  was  the  tii-st  to 
greet  Him,  and  He  spoke  very  kindly  to  nie."  In 
Montalembert's  "Monks  of  the  Wet<t."too.  we  have 


0  recompense  of  sorrow  !    Whose  the  lyre 
Shall  worthily  hymn  that  ecstasy'  of  rest '? 
No  strain  of  mortal  bard  ;  nor  ev'n  the  lays 
Which  wing  to  God  from  each  Angelic  Choir  : 
No,  nor  thy  own  full  heart,  0  Mother  blest ! 
But  His  alone  thro'  Whom  is  perfect  praise. 


And  now  the  sun  a  blood-red  shaft  has  thrown 
O'er  doom'd  Jerusalem.     When  lo,  a  light 
Bursts  sudden  on  the  guards'  astonished  sight, 

From  giant  form  to  heathen  creed  unknown  I 

Earth  quakes  beneath  his  step  :  the  great  seal'd 
stone 
Rolls  at  his  touch  aside.    So  dazzling  bright 
His  face,  the  soldiers  swoon  in  deadly  fright  ; 

Then  flee,  and  leave  him  calmly  throned— alone. 

Prince*   Michael  this.     And  next,  the  Princes f 
twain 
Gabriel  and  Raphael  take  within  the  cave 
Their  seat,  to  wait  the  Magdalen's  brave  quest,  t 
But  she  will  hear  "  Why  weepest  thou  ?  "  in  vain  : 
And  weeping  linger  by  the  empty  grave, 
Till  He  is  found — her  love,  her  life,  her  rest. 

IV. 

Many  and  sure  the  proofs  which  Jesus  gave 
That  He  had  "  risen  indeed  "  ;  but  one,  to  me, 
Dearest  of  all. 

He  knew  the  times  to  be  : 
And  let  His  own  Apostle  doubt,  to  save 
Our  tempted  faith.  i|     Ay,  knew,  too,  we  should 
crave. 
From  very  faith  Celse  tvhere  our  love  ? ),  to  see 


the  beautiful  story  of  the  monk  who  prayed  for  Virgil, 
and  presently  heard  a  soft  voice  which  bade  him  con- 
tinue to  pray,  that  they  might  one  day  "sing  the 
mercies  of  God  "  together. 

*  I)an.,xii,  1.  t  Ibid.,  X,  13. 

;[  St.  John,  XX,  1,  11,  12,  etc. 

i  See  St.  Gregory's  Homily  on  the  Gospel  for  the 
Feast  of  St.  Thomas  (D^c.  ^Ist)— in  the  Roman  Brev- 
iary. 
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0  natural  Thomas,  and  to  touch,  with  thee, 
That  glorious  Body,  spoiler  of  the  grave. 

And  ah,  He  keeps  the  death-marks  of  His  choice- 
Five  shining  Wounds— five  rosy  mouths,  to  plead 
With  Him  for  ntercy,  and  with  us  for  love  ! 
How  safely  we  can  trust  their  tender  voice  ! 
Yea,  and  that  Mother  who  beheld  them  bleed 
Still  reads  ws  in  them  where  she  reigns  above. 

V. 

Bethink  thee,  thou  that  enviest  these  who  mw 
Our  risen  King,  what  after-life  they  led : 
To  self,  to  earth,  to  time,  how  truly  dead— 

For  they  had  died  with  Him.     Their  only  law 

"  Thy  kingdom  come  "  :   in  thought,  word,  act,  to 
draw. 
As  risen  members  of  a  risen  Head, 
Their  life  from  His.    Ah,  must  it  not  have  sped 

Full  of  deep  peace  and  love's  delicious  awe  ? 

But  hast  not  thou  died  with  Him  ?    Hast  not  been 
"  Buried  with  Him  by  baptism  into  death"  '?  * 
How  fareth,  then,  tluj  risen  life  ? 

'Twill  thrive 
As  thou  shalt  "  daihj  die  "  f  —to  self  and  sin. 
"  All  for  the  Sacred  Heart ! "  its  very  breath— 
Their  watchword  who  "in   Christ  are  made 
alive."  t 


*  Rom.,  vi,  4.      t  I  Cor.,  xv,  31.      X\  Cor.,  xv,  22. 


Our  Lady  in   Pasclial  Tiiiu^ 


mpHE  Holy  Ghost  is  the  true  Author  of  the 
^^M  Sacred  Scriptures,  guiding  the  thoughts 
and  guarding  the  words  of  the  inspired 
writers.  He  cannot  sp?ak  unwisely  or  at 
haphazard :  in  other  words,  no  sentence  in 
the  Bible  is  either  unmeaning  or  inopportune, 
inserted  through  inadvertence  or  surprise,  or 
any  kind  of  chance.  And  as  He  catinot  say 
too  much,  so  also  He  cannot  say  too  little  :  in 
other  words  again,  there  are  in  the  Bible  no 
accidental  omissions.  AA^hatever  is  said  in  the 
original  text,  or  in  a  faithful  translation,  is 
said  on  purpose  ;  whatever  is  omitted,  is  omit- 
ted on  purpose.  There  are  many  passages  diffi- 
cult to  comprehend,  there  are  many  passages 
which  the  unwary  wrest  to  their  destruc- 
tion ;  but  the  passages  which  are  difficult  to 
us,  are  not  in  themselves  incomprehensible ; 
and,  although  it  may  be  in  the  Divine  inten- 
tion that  some  should  remain  unexplained  for  a 
long  time,  or  even  till  the  Last  Great  Day,  yet 
in  the  end  all  will  be  made  clear — both  in  the 
meaning  of  the  words  and  in  the  purpose  for 


which  they  were  written.  To  say  of  any  por- 
tion of  Holy  Writ  that,  because  we  cannot 
catch  its  meaning  it  therefore  has  no  mean- 
ing, is  one  very  obvious  method  of  "  wresting 
it.  to  our  own  destruction,"  for  it  is  to  ''change 
the  truth  of  God  into  a  lie";  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  say  that  it  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  New  Testament  does  not  im- 
part more  copious  information  about  the  words 
and  deeds  of  Christ  and  His  Apostles,  is  dan- 
gerously like  a  declaration  that  we  are  more 
competent  than  the  Holy  Spirit  to  decide  how 
much  it  is  expedient  that  we  should  know. 
In  this  matter  it  is  only  the  pure  and  simple 
truth  to  say  that  "  whatever  is,  is  right." 

After  this  explanation,  it  will  not  seem 
paradoxical  to  assert  that  the  silence  of 
Scripture  is  not  less  significant  than  its  utter- 
ance. It  was  not  without  the  fullest  con- 
sciousness and  the  most  deliberate  purpose 
that  He  who  inspired  the  prophets  to  note 
down  centuries  beforehand  many  minor  details 
of  the  Life,  Passion,  and  Death  of  Christ  our 
Lord,  nevertheless  refused  to  communicate  to 
after  ages  even  a  brief  narrative  of  the  years 
spent  in  Egypt  and  at  Nazareth  in  holy  con- 
versation and  most  fruitful  toil,  while  Jesus 
through  every  moment  of  priceless  value  was 
advancing  "in  wisdom  and  age  and  grace  be- 
fore God  and  man."  What  pictures  of  Heaven 
on  earth  have  been  thus  withdrawn  from 
mortal  gaze  ;  wl>at  treasures  of  bright  exam- 
ple have  been  denied  to  pious  contemplation  ! 
The  saints  would  have  studied  every  act  and 
movement  of  their  Lord  and  God  ;  they  would 
have  gathered  up  with  reverent  care  and 
pondered  lovingly,  as  Mary  and  Joseph  did, 
each  syllable  framed  by  the  lips  of  Jesus  in 
obedience  to  the  impulse  of  His  Sacred  Heart, 
had  they  been  permitted  to  share  that  vision 
of  peace.  And  not  only  was  our  Lord  Him- 
self admirable  in  that  Hidden  Life  of  thirty 
years,  but  His  Blessed  Mother  also,  conform- 
ing herself  in  such  manner  as  a  creature  may 
to  the  infinite  holiness  of  her  Divine  Son,  was 
all  the  time  a  model  of  perfect  sanctity.  As- 
cetic writers  could  have  spoken  with  more 
persuasive  force  and  heavenly  unction  of  the 
interior  life  of  Mary,  if  instead  of  being  left  to 
infer  what  it  must  have  been,  they  had  re- 
ceived a  positive  intimation  of  what  it  actually 
was,  as  it  unfolded  itself  in  word  and  glance 
and  gesture  to  Jesus  and  to  Joseph;  for  this 
at   least  we  know,  that  in  Jesus,  Mary,  and 
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Joseph,  the  realities  of  grace  ^o  beyond  the 
words  and  thoughts  of  men  on  earth. 

All  the  fruit  that  might  have  been  derived 
by  saintly  souls  from  the  contemplation  of  the 
daily  life  of  the  Holy  Family  was  present  in 
its  least  detail  and  its  full  significance  to  the 
mind  of  God,  and  yet  the  Divine  Author  of 
the  Bible  in  His  wisdom  chose  to  withhold 
the  information.  He  knows  all,  and  He 
^ -makes  known  very  little.  He  knows  how 
■much  we  desire  to  know  more,  and  He  rewards 
the  desire,  but  not  by  satisfying  it.  He  could 
■speak,  and  He  is  silent — silent  by  preference, 
•and  with  a  reason. 

In  the  mysteries  of  the  Resurrection  we  ob- 
-serve  a  signal  instance  of  this  Divine  economy 
-of  silence.  Not  many  words  are  vouchsafed  to 
us  to  tell  of  the  sublime  instruction  imparted 
during  those  forty  days  to  St.  Peter  and  the 
-College  of  Apostles,  but  not  one  single  word  is 
•said  of  any  visit  paid  by  Jesus  to  the  Mother 
■of  His  Heart.  Can  it  be  that  from  her  alone 
He  kept  Himself  aloof  ?  The  very  instinct  of 
•our  faith  forbids  any  supposition  of  the  kind. 
And  Catholics  are  not  content  to  say  that  our 
Lord  most  certainly  appeared  to  His  Blessed 
Mother,  though  Holy  Scripture  is  silent  on 
•the  subject,  but  they  feel  convinced  that,  when 
jSt.  Mark  says  that  the  first  appearance  was 
granted  to  Mary  Magdalen,  he  nev«*'  for  one 
moment  meant  us  to  believe  that  another  and 
■a  far  greater  Mary  had  not  even  before  that 
•been  clasped  to  the  Sacred  Heart  with  fond 
•embrace.  St.  Ignatius  is  so  sure  of  this  that 
he  considers  it  unreasonable  to  entertain  a 
doubt  about  it,  declaring  that  Holy  Scripture 
supposes  in  its  readers  common  sense.  St. 
Mark  is  speaking  of  the  apparitions  which  may 
be  called  oflicial,  those  which  were  made  to 
the  pre-ordained  witnesses  of  His  Resurrec- 
tion. It  was  no  part  of  his  duty  as  Evangel- 
ist, it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Holy 
•Ghost,  to  •  describe  in  the  sacred  page  for 
edification's  sake  the  tenderness  of  that  first 
•meeting  of  Jesus  Crucified  and  the  dear 
Mother  who  had  stood  weeping  at  the  foot  of 
the  Cross,  faithful  to  the  end.  But  it  is  not 
^enough  to  say  that  the  consolations  granted 
to  our  Blessed  Lady  in  the  restoration  of  the 
presence  of  her  Son  in  His  glorified  Human- 
ity, are  not  recorded.  They  are  intentionally 
suppressed.  There  is  a  deep  meaning  in  the 
omission,  and  this  meaning  we  can  in  part 
•conjecture. 


Our  Blessed  Lady,  as  Catholics  know  and 
feel,  and  as  heretics  deny  with  portentous  im- 
patience, stands  all  alone  even  among  the 
saints,  not  differing  from  them  merely  by 
many  degrees  of  excellence  and  many  grades 
of  dignity,  but  placed  in  a  higher  order',  as 
distinct  from  all  categories  of  grace  or  glory  • 
into  which  men  and  angels  can  be  distributed, 
as  consanguinity  is  distinct  from  adoption. 
The  true  Mother  of  th^  Second  Person  of  the 
Blessed  Trinity  made  Man,  is  a  Queen  in  her 
own  right.  Although  she  is  not  divine,  she 
bears  to  God  Incarnate  so  close  a  relationship 
that  mind  cannot  adequately  comprehend  her 
exaltation.  Although  she  neither  did  nor 
could  redeem  mankind,  and  although  there  is 
one  only  Name,  not  hers,  by  which  men  can 
be  saved,  yet  Almighty  God  was  pleased  to 
demand  her  assistance  in  the  work  of  Redemp- 
tion ;  for  the  Blessed  Trinity  willed  that  the 
Second  Person  should  derive  from  her  that 
human  life  which  was  to  be  the  ransom  of 
the  souls  of  men.  The  Divine  Maternity  is  a 
part  of  the  plan  of  the  Incarnation.  God  in 
His  wisdom  designed  that  it  should  be  so,  and 
He  found  no  obstacle  in  the  free  will  of 
the  most  humble  and  docile,  the  purest  and  the 
holiest  of  all  His  creatures.  "Behold  the 
handmaid  of  the  Lord,"  Mary  said;  "be  it 
done  to  me  according  to  thy  word."  From 
this  it  follows,  as  a  little  reflection  will  show, 
that  our  Blessed  Lady  is  not  one  of  the  oflicial 
witnesses  of  the  Resurrection. 

The  Resurrection  is  the  "sign  of  Jonas  the 
Prophet,"  promised  by  our  Lord.  It  is  the 
chosen  and  convincing  proof  of  the  Incarna- 
tion. It  is  not  an  isolated  incident,  or  a 
miracle  worked  in  answer  to  prayer  ;  but  it  is 
a  chief  link  in  the  chain  of  mysteries  which 
stretches  from*  the  Immaculate  Conception  of 
the  daughter  of  St.  Joachim  and  St.  Anne  to 
the  coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  sent  down  by 
our  Lord  upon  His  Apostles  when  He  had 
entered  into  His  Kingdom.  Since  the  Resur- 
rection must  not  be  separated  from  the  Incar- 
nation, of  which  it  is  the  ordained  fulfilment, 
and  since  the  Divine  Maternity  is  included  in 
the  idea  of  the  Incarnation,  the  part  which 
our  Blessed  Lady  had  in  the  great  act  of  man's 
Redemption,  makes  her  conjointly  with  her 
Son  the  object  of  the  testimony  of  the  Apostles, 
and  will  not  permit  her  to  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  witnesses  to  Jesus. 

St.  Peter,  when  he  rose  up  in  the  midst  of 
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the  brethren  to  demand  the  selection  of  a  suc- 
cessor to  Judas  in  the  Sacred  College,  spoke  of 
the  necessity  of  providing  from  among  those 
who  had  been  with  our  Lord  a  witness  to  His. 
Resurrection  ;  and  our  Lord  Himself,  when  He 
appeared  to  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  and  a  little 
later  to  one  of  the  companies  of  holy  women,  at 
once  imposed  the  duty  of  announcing  the  ap- 
parition to  the  brethren.  To  St.  Peter  and  the 
rest  He  showed  Himself  partly  to  give  them 
consolation  by  His  visit,  and  partl}^  to  inform 
them  of  the  fact  of  His  Resurrection,  in  order 
that  they  might  speak  from  their  own  actual 
experience  in  witness  of  the  truth  to  all  suc- 
ceeding ages.  But  to  Mary  He  appeared  for 
her  own  dear  sake  alone,  not  as  to  an  Apostle, 
not  as  to  a  faithful  servant  or  friend,  but  as  a 
Son  to  a  Mother.  The  Holy  Souls  released 
from  their  long  captivity,  who  accompanied 
their  great  Deliverer,  the  happy  angels  who 
were  in  attendance  upon  Jesus  and  Mary, 
were  present  at  the  meeting  and  heard  the 
Salve,  Sancta  Parens  !  which  changed  sorrow 
never  equalled  except  in  the  Sacred  Heart  to 
a  joy  which  would  have  been  beyond  the 
strength  of  human  nature  not  yei  glorified  to 
bear,  if  He  who  poured  it  into  Mary's  heart 
had  not  used  His  Divine  power  to  preserve  her 
life  ;  but  the  angels  and  the  souls  of  the  saints 
who  died  before  Christ  were  the  only  priv- 
ileged observers  on  that  day  of  her  delight. 

We  are  too  much  inclined  to  forget  what 
our  Lord  Himself  never  for  a  moment  could 
forget,  that  although,  as  He  says,  "The'Son  of 
Man  came  not  to  be  ministered  to,  but  to 
minister,"  He  yet  was  all  the  time  Lord  and 
Master,  and  He  was  offered  only  because  He 
willed  it.  He  could  not  so  far  make  Himself 
our  servant,  in  becoming  Man  for  our  redemp- 
tion, as  not  to  be  even  in  His  .Human  Nature 
the  King  to  whom  all  power  is  given  in 
heaven  and  on  earth.  "Art  Thou  then  a 
King?"  said  Pilate.  "Yes,  I  am."  We  too 
often  think  of  the  life  of  Christ  our  Lord  as 
simply  and  solely  the  necessary  means  for  ac- 
complishing a  pre-dfetermined  purpose,  and  we 
forget  that  it  was  not  only  this,  but  also  at 
the  same  time  a  great  reality  in  itself,  and 
apart  from  all  results.  The  life  of  Jesus  on 
earth  was  the  truest,  deepest,  most  intense  of 
human  lives.  When  He  spent  the  night  in 
prayer  alone  upon  the  starlit  hill,  unseen  by 
mortal  eye.  His  human  mind  and  Heart  were 
.as  really  active   as   when    He  preached  the 


Sermon  on  the  Mount.  If  instead  of  living  in 
retirement  with  Mary  and  Joseph,  He  had  fled 
alone  into  Egypt,  and  had  consecrated  the 
desert  by  dwelling  there  till  the  hour  arrived, 
fixed  in  the  counsels  of  the  Eternal  for  the 
public  manifestation  of  the  Word  made  Flesh, 
those  years  of  solitary  thought  would  not  have 
been  merely  an  interval  of  expectation,  a  pre- 
scribed delay,  but  they  would  have  been  a  time 
of  actual  service,  different  in  kind,  but  as  real 
and  as  positive  as  the  labors  of  His  later 
ministry,  when  crowds  of  men  followed  His^ 
steps  and  listened  breathless  to  His  words. 
His  life,  if  it  had  been  more  hidden  even  than 
it  was,  would  not  have  been  less  precious,  for 
His  actions  did  not  become  unprofitable  or 
suffer  any  diminution  of  their  value,  when 
they  escaped  the  scrutiny  of  men. 

But  it  was  not  the  will  of  God  that  the 
earthly  life  of  Jesus  should  be  passed  in  soli- 
tude. Two  most  dear  protectors  of  His  In- 
fancy watched  Him  still  with  adoring  love,  as 
in  their  constant  companionship  He  passed 
upon  His  way  doing  the  work  which  His 
Father  had  given  Him  to  do,  showing  forth  in 
each  succeeding  stage  of  His  journey  the  most 
perfect  pattern  of  innocence  and  sanctity. 
Therefore,  although  the  life  which  Jesus  led 
had  its  value  independently  of  all  edification 
to  be  derived  therefrom,  it  was  nevertheless 
directly  edifying  in  every  period  and  part. 
Shall  we  regard  it  as  a  matter  of  slight  impor- 
tance in  the  sight  of  God  that  at  every  mo- 
ment Mary  and  Joseph  were  drawing  streams 
of  grace  from  the  fountains  of  the  Saviour  ? 
The  hidden  life  of  Jesus  in  Nazareth  might 
have  had  no  other  purpose  and  no  other 
fruit  than  the  education  of  our  Blessed  Lady's 
intellect  and  will,  and  the  increase  of  her  op- 
portunities of  merit,  and  it  would  still  have 
well  deserved  in  the  judgment  of  her  Divine 
Son  the  length  of  time  allotted  to  it. 

If  in  the  narrative  of  the  forty  days  our 
Lady's  name  does  not  once  occur,  this  is  not 
because  her  part  in  the  mysteries  of  the  Resur- 
rection was  insignificant,  but  because  her  in- 
tercourse with  her  Divine  Son,  then  even  more 
than  at  Nazareth,  belonged  to  the  category  of 
deeper  secrets  of  he  Sacred  Heart  reserved  for 
grateful  recognition  in  another  life,  and  only 
known  to  pious  meditation  in  this  poor  world. 
She  had  already  passed  through  the  bitterness  of 
death.  The  actual  severance  of  soul  and  body 
which  still  was  wanting  to  make  her  spiritual 
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imitation  of  her  Son  complete,  had  for  her  no 
fears.  To  her,  death  could  not  come  as  the  wages 
>f  sin.     Sins  of  her  own  she  had  none,  and 
Tesus  had  already  died  to  atone  with  the  only< 
jossible,  and  all-sufficient,  vicarious  atonement 
for  the  sins  of  mankind.     Death  to  her  could 
mly  be  a  placid  sleep  preceding  her  transla- 
tion to  the  higher  Heaven.     When  her  Son 
ras   crucified   for  sinners,   she    suffered    her 
lartyrdom  in  Him,  dying  in  His  death  ;  and 
^hen  He  rose  again,  immortal  and  impassible, 
jhe  shared  His  triumph  and  began  a  new  life 
Him,  having  from  that  moment  a  foretaste 
►f  Heaven  in   the   happy  knowledge  of  His 
rictory.     She  might  have  said  with  a  deeper 
leaning  even  than  that  which  St.  Paul  could 
five  to  the  words  :  "  I  live,  now  not  I,  but 
Jhrist  liveth  in  me."     And  this  beginning  of 
lelight  was  not  simply  a  result  of  the  change 
^hich  had  been  wrought  in  the  Sacred  Human- 
ity by  the  transition  from  suffering  and  death 
to  a  glorious  immortality  ;  but  it  came  in  the 
jhape  of  a  reward,  promised,  fully  merited,  and 
conferred  with  willing  hand.     "According  to 
the  multitude  of  my  sorrows  in  my  heart,  thy 
jomforts  have  given  joy  to  my   soul."     Our 
llessed  Lord,  in  every  visit  which  He  paid 
ifter  His  Resurrection,  made  Himself  known  in 
ihe  character  of  Comforter,  calling  St.  Mary 
lagdalen  tenderly  by  her    name,   accepting 
the  contrition  of  St.  Peter,  bidding  the  holy 
romen  dismiss  their  fears,  making  the  hearts 
of  the  two  disciples  on  tht.  road  to  Emmaus 
burn  within  them  while  they  listened  to  His 
beautiful  instruction,  saying  to  all  the  sacred 
company, ''  Peace  be  to  you  ! "  gently  persuad- 
ing St.  Thomas  to  acknowledge  his.  fault,  hav- 
ing  only  words   of  blessing   and  encourage- 
ment for  all  whom  the  Father  had  given  into 
His    hand.     When    He    visited  His   Blessed 
Mother  there  was   no   denial   to   forgive,   no 
hesitation  to  correct,  no  timidity  to  reassure  ; 
but  there  were  sufferings  patiently  borne  to  be 
recompensed,  and  the  sorrows  of  the  Mother 
to  be  paid  back  in  consolations  according  to 
the  measure  of  the  power  of  her  Son,  that  is 
to  say,  without  measure,  since  that  Son  is  no 
other  than   Almighty  Grod.     For  every  sep- 
arate pang  felt  by  the  Virgin  Mother,  as  she 
watched  in  unimaginable   grief  the  consum- 
mation of  the  Sacrifice,  accepted  long  before 
with  a  consent  which  she  renewed  by  a  fresh 
act  of  her  will  on  Calvary — for  every  wound 
inflicted   on  her  compassionate   Heart,  there 


must  be  found  in  the  treasury  of  Heaven  a 
separate  reward  more  than  equivalent,  as  be- 
seems the  majesty  of  God, ''  good  measure,  and 
pressed  down,  and  shaken  together,  and  run- 
ning over." 

No  words  could  have  described  the  meeting 
of  Jesus  and  Mary  after  the  Resurrection,  and 
certainly  no  words  were  wanting  to  convince 
any  faithful  Christian  of  the  fact.  Therefore 
the  Holy  Ghost  has  left  the  whole  matter  un- 
recorded, and  the  silence  is  more  significant 
than  human  language  could  have  been. 


Ada's  Trust. 


BY   MRS.    ANNA    H.    DORSET. 

CHAPTER  I.— Midnight  Mass. 
It  was  a  dark,  cold  night.  The  wind  ca- 
reered in  wild,  fitful  gusts  through  the  streets, 
causing  the  lamps  to  flicker  dimly.  The  few 
belated  people  who  were  abroad  drew  their 
wraps  closer  and  made  the  best  headway  they 
could,  but  before  they  reached  their  homes  a 
fine  rain  began  to  fall  through  the  darkness, 
so  bitterly  cold  that  as  the  wind  hurled  it 
against  their  faces,  it  stung  as  if  a  thousand 
needle-points  were  piercing  their  flesh  and 
made  them  quicken  their  steps  into  a  run. 
Freezing  as  it  fell,  everything  was  soon 
sheathed  in  ice.  Wherever  a  tree  swayed 
over  a  lamp,  its  bare  branches  glittered  as  if 
carven  out  of  crystal,  but  there  was  no  one  to 
admire  the  effect,  unless  perchance  some  child 
was  attracted  by  it,  some  child  full  of  fancies, 
who  had  stolen  out  of  bed  to  peep  through  the 
curtains  hoping  to  see  Christingle  careering 
over  the  opposite  roofs  towards  his  own,  with 
a  sled  filled  with  delights  for  him. 

The  streets  were  deserted,  the  wind  raved 
up  and  down  like  a  starved  monster  baffled  of 
his  prey,  howling  and  making  reprisals  by 
knocking  down  chimney-tops,  and  ripping 
slates  off  the  roofs  with  an  alarming  din  and 
clatter.  Added  to  this,  great  flakes  of  snow 
now  mingled  a  fluttering  whiteness  with  the 
dancing  sleet ;  faster  and  thicker  they  fell, 
clothing  the  dark,  bare  earth  with  a  pure  man- 
tle as  the  angel  did  Mary  of  Egypt  in  spot- 
less, heaven-sent  raiment.  As  the  snow  con- 
tinued to  come  down,  noiseless  and  beautiful, 
faster  and  faster,  it  beat  out  the  darkness,  a 
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^im  quivering  whiteness  filled  the  air,  and  at 
last  the  wind,  as  if  stifled  by  it,  fled  away  with 
uncanny  wails  and  sobs  into  the  far  distance, 
leaving  it  to  spread  Samite  of  dazzling  fairness 
decked  with  diamond-like  crystals,  for  the  ap- 
proach of  "night's  high  noon"  when  the 
Church  celebrates  the  wonderful  event  that 
long,  long  ago 

■" awoke  on  the  midnight  so  solemn  and  dim 

With  the  flame  of  a  star,  and  the  sound  of  a  hymn; 
That  was  bright  with  the  lustre  and  sweet  with  the  tone 
Of  the  angels  that  sang,  and  the  glory  that  shone." 

The  old  watchman  at  the  corner  trolled  out 
the  hour  in  quavering  notes :  "  It's  'a'  parst 
''leven  o'clock,  an'  a  snowy  night."*  The  holy 
anniversary  at  hand  counted  nothing  with 
him  :  he  only  thought  that  here  his  beat  ended, 
^nd  he  could  go  into  his  box  and  snooze  for 
a  half  hour  without  dread  of  being  roused  up 
fey  a  comrade's  rattle,  for  he  knew  that  in 
such  weather  as  this  roguesters,  and  thieves 
kept  close  within  their  own  low  dens.  Before 
•closing  the  door  of  his  box,  he  stood  in  the 
•doorway  an  instant  to  take  a  last  look  up  and 
down  the  street,  not  that  he  expected  to  see 
.anything  requiring  his  intervention,  but  from 
3iabit.  He  did  see  something,  however,  that 
made  him  open  his  eyes  wider,  and  involun- 
tarily grip  his  club.  Long  lines  of  lights, 
swinging  with  unsteady  motion  not  far  above 
the  pavement,  appeared  coming  from  different 
quarters,  all  seeming  to  converge  towards  one 
point,  where  they  disappeared.  He  was  at  first 
startled,  for  the  snow  still  falling  heavily  made 
everything  look  shadowy  and  unreal,  espec- 
ially any  luminous  object ;  then  he  suddenly 
remembered  it  was  Christmas  Eve,  and  that 
the  lights  were  lanterns  borne  by  men,  women, 
and  children  on  their  way  to  the  midnight 
Mass  at  the  Cathedral,  not  far  distant.  • 

"Pshaw!"  said  the  old  fellow,  as  he  turned 
in,  snapped  to  his  door,  and  poked  a  small 
faggot  in  his  stove,  "  I'd  'a  knowed  what  it 
was  at  first  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  snow,  the 
like  of  which  I  don't  remember  for  twenty 
years  of  a  Chris'mus  Eve.  Thej^'d  go  to  their 
Church,  them  Cath'lics,  if  it  rained  cats  an' 
dogs,  I  bet !  I  aint  been  watchin'  of  'em  for 
forty  years,  day  and  night,  not  to  know  their 
ways."     All  the  time  he  was  thus  "  thinking 


*  At  the  period  our  story  opens,  watchmen  guarded 
the  cities  by  night,  and  cried  the  hour,  and  very  often 
the  state  of  the  weather,  as  described. 


aloud,"  he  was  fumbling  in  a  mysterious  pocket 
in  his  shaggy  coat,  and  drew  out  a  small 
green  flask,  which  he  opened,  then  smelt,  and 
at  last  put  to  his  lips  ;  a  gurgling  sound  fol- 
lowed, which  lasted  a  moment  or  so,  the  flask 
was  recorked  and  restored  with  great  care  to 
the  place  he  took  it  from,  and  with  a  long- 
breath  of  satisfaction  he  dropped  on  his  wooden 
chair  and  leaned  back  his  head.  "It  was 
only  a  nip,"  he  murmured,  drowsily.  "  But 
it's  so  'bout  them  Cath'lics.  Rich  an'  po', 
white  folks  an'  niggers,  it  don't  make  the  least 
bit  of  difference  ;  nothin'  upon  the  y earth 
keeps  'em  from  comin'  to  the  high-jinks  always 
a-goin'  on  in  their  churches,  day  nor  night, 
nothin',  sir.  Ah — h — h — h  ! "  A  snore  finished 
it. 

So  it  was.  All  these  people,  undismayed  by 
the  storm,  were  on  their  way  to  offer  homage 
to  the  Divine  Babe,  to  honor  the  Virgin  Mother 
so  signally  honored  by  the  high  Majesty  of 
Heaven,  to  venerate  and  ask  the  prayers  of 
St.  Joseph,  the  guardian  and  protector.  The 
lights  they  bore,  although  not  with  that  in- 
tention, did  seem  typical  of  that  wondrous 
light  that  rose  out  of  the  long,  sin-stained 
night  of  the  world,  to  enlighten  and  save  it ; 
and  they  had  come  frOm  their  comfortable 
homes,  braving  the  storm,  to  show  the  fervor 
of  their  faith  and  their  love  for  the  Holy  Fam- 
ily who  in  the  City  of  David  found  no  better 
shelter  than  a  stable,  a  rude,  rock-hewn  cave, 
where  the  beasts  of  the  field  were  housed. 
Some  shivered  with  the  cold ;  the  aged  and 
the  children  winced  and  staggered  as  it  stung 
them,  and  the  snow  beat  in  their  faces ;  but 
girding  up  their  strength,  speaking  brief 
words  of  cheer  to  each  other,  they  only  paused 
to  recover  breath  and  then  follow  on  to  the 
Cathedral*,  now  in  sight,  through  whose  great 
windows  streamed  forth  a  painted  glory  that 
tinted  the  snow,  and  burnished  the  outer 
darkness  with  strange  beauty.  Into  the  wide, 
open  doors  poured  the  devout  crowds,  whose 
hearts,  gladdened  and  cheered  by  the  far-off 
splendors  of  the  grand  altar,  thought  no  more 
of  the  rough,  stormy  night  through  which 
they  had  beaten  their  way,  as  when  a  tempest- 
tost  mariner  catches  sight  of  the  light-house 
that  saves  from  sunken  reefs  and  shipwreck, 
forgets  the  dangers  he  has  passed.  Built  of  _^ 
costly  marble,  without  flaw  or  stain,  and  ele- 
vated several  steps  above  the  sanctuary,  the 
altar  was,  as  it  should  always  be,  the  most 
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conspicuous  object  in  the  immense  church, 
\  and  in  full  view  from  every  part  of  it.  Hun- 
dreds of  wax  candles,  interspersed  with  rar^ 
flowers,  and  garlands  of  evergreen  and  scarlet 
holly,  gleamed  with  star-like  radiance  upon 
it,  their  light  reflected  back  by  the  golden 
candelabra  which  were  garnished  with  long 
crystal  pendants  that  added  to  the  brilliant 
effect.  The  tabernacle,  draped  with  cloth  of 
gold,  was  surmounted  by  a  large  star,  formed 
of  small  transparent  lamps  massed  together, 
a  radiant  object  which  at  once  concentrated 
the  mind  upon  the  great  Mystery  it  symbol- 
ized. For  it  is  most  fitting  that  on  this  joy- 
ous festival  the  place  prepared  to  receive  Him 
should  be  covered  with  the  richest  embroid- 
eries and  decorated  with  costly  garniture  of 
gold,  and  silver,  and  precious  stones,  with 
lights  and  flowers ;  that  the  thurible,  which 
holds  the  frankincense  be  set  with  gems  and 
send  forth  its  fragrant  clouds  in  His  honor  ; 
it  is  most  seemly  that  the  celebrant  be  clad 
in  all  the  richest  of  the  symbolic  and  sacer- 
dotal vestments  in  which  to  receive  the  Di- 
vine Babe  and  offer  Him  homage  and  repara- 
tion for  the  darkness,  the  cold,  and  the  pov- 
erty of  the  stable  ;  while,  above  all,  the  organ 
peals,  and  loud,  sweet,  vibrant  voices  echo 
the  hymn  that  the  angels  sang  that  midnight 
long,  long  ago  above  the  Judean  hills  to  the 
wondering  shepherds,  that  hymn  so  old,  yet 
so  ever  new,  which  freshens  and  grows 
sweeter  as  time  rolls  on,  and  which  will  never 
cease  until  the  end  of  all  things  when  it  will 
ascend  to  mingle  and  go  on  forever  and  ever 
with  the  harmonies  of  that  heaven  whence  it 
came. 

The  storm  continued  to  rage  without,  but 
here  all  was  light,  peace,  and  consolation  ;  the 
sorrowing,  hungry  heart  here  found  manna  in 
the  desert  of  its  griefs  ;  the  almost  despairing 
once  more  gave  ear  to  the  sweet  whispers  of 
hope  ;  the  returned  prodigal  received  the  kiss 
of  peace,  and  was  filled  at  the  Banquet  pre- 
pared for  him  :  the  weak  and  the  tempted  were 
made  stronger  for  future  conflicts,  and  all,  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  and  kind  of  their  needs, 
found  their  faith  renewed,  and  a  balm  for 
their  wounds. 

In  a  side  pew  near  the  altar  of  the  Good 
Shepherd,  which  was  partly  sheltered  from 
observation  by  one  of  the  great  gray  pillars 
that  supported  the  arched  roof  of  the  sanc- 
tuary,  two   ladies   were   kneeling    intent   on 


their  devotions,  and  as  we  shall  know  them 
better  by-and-by,  it  does  not  seem  irreverent 
to  describe  them.  One  of  them  was  evidently 
past  her  prime,  her  hair  soft  and  white  lay  in 
smooth  bands  on  her  forehead,  her  aspect  was 
dignified,  and  on  her  countenance  there  was 
an  ineffaceable  trace  of  some  past,  sharp  sor- 
row, which  is  always  more  perceptible  in  a 
face  that  is  at  rest.  Her  bonnet  and  heavy 
wraps  were  black,  but  whether  worn  as  mourn- 
ing or  from  choice,  was  not  apparent ;  she 
only  lifted  her  eyes  now  and  then  to  fix  them 
in  devout  recollection  upon  the  altar  and 
what  was  passing  there.  Her  companion  was 
young,  her  face  full  of  the  glow  of  healthy 
her  eyes  large  and  dark ;  her  mouth,  slightly 
drooping  at  the  corners,  was  suggestive  of 
sadness,  3'et  no  one  could  have  said  that  her 
sweet,  serious  countenance  indicated  unhappi- 
ness,  or  that  her  fair  forehead  around  which 
her  brown  hair,'"  th ridded  wi'  gold  ".  strayed 
in  little  vagrant  rings,  had  on  it  the  faintest 
line  of  care.  A  cap  of  some  costly  foreign  fur 
covered  her  head,  and  a  large  mantle  of  the 
same  sort  effectually  kept  out  the  cold.  Her 
long,  fair,  hands  were  bare,  as  were  those  of 
her  companion  :  it  was  a  custom  they  had 
learned  abroad  in  foreign  lands  to  draw  off 
their  gloves,  out  of  reverence,  at  the  Offertory, 
at  which  moment  the  Divine  Sacrifice  actually 
begins.  Although  differing  widely  in  age 
and  appearance,  both  were  animated  by  the 
same  spirit  of  devotion  and  oneness  of  faith, 
both  hearts  alike  lifted  up  in  contempla- 
tion of  the  great  and  joyous  Mystery  then  be- 
ing celebrated,  and  filled  with  thankfulness 
that  they  were  able  to  be  present  and  assist  at 
it.  It  was  plain  to  see  that  the  elder  lady  had, 
at  some  time  or  other,  drunk  of  a  bitter  cup 
and  grown  strong  through  suffering,  and  that 
the  other  was  unacquainted  with  those  trials 
which  make  life  a  passion  and  a  pain.  The 
dark  shadow  of  the  cross  had  not  yet  veiled 
the  sunshine  of  her  existence ;  and  if  she 
ever  thought  of  such  a  possibility,  it  was  with 
that  vague  feeling  a  child  has  who  was  never 
burned,  when  he  thinks  of  the  fire.  One  grief* 
had  come  into  her  life,  one  that  could  never 
come  again, — the- death  of  her  father,  which 
after  wringing  her  heart  with  its  bitter  sense 
of  loss,  and  turning  her  eyes  into  fountains  of 
tears,  naturally  led  her  to  the  means  provided 
by  her  divine  faith,  which  gave  her  not  only 
the  hope  and  promise  of  finding  him  again, 
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but  also  the  sweet  assurance  that  by  her  pray- 
■ers  she  could  still  solace  and  help  him, — and 
she  was  comforted,  and  gladness,  hallowed  by 
tenderest  memories,  returned  to  her.  This 
loss,  then,  was  the  only  meaning  grief  had  for 
lier.  She  had  seen  people  sorrowful,  she  had 
heard  of  hearts  being  broken,  and  lives  worn 
out  by  trial,  but  it  all  seemed  unreal  to  her 
•comprehension,  even  though  she  was  pained 
hy  the  recital,  and  heartily  wished  she  could 
in  some  way  comfort  their  misery. 

At  last  the  midnight  Mass  is  over,  and 
every  one  begins  to  move  towards  the  door, 
finding  it  slow  work  on  account  of  the  great 
crowd.  The  two  ladies,  from  the  side  pew 
near  the  altar  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  are 
moving  slowly  with  the  rest,  but  not  too 
slowly  for  their  purpose,  which  was  to  slip 
into  the  hands  of  several  needy  persons,  whose 
condition  they  were  acquainted  with,  certain 
pieces  of  money  which  gladdened  their  poor 
hearts  with  a  sense  of  anticipated  comfort. 
It  was  done  in  passing :  no  one  saw  what  they 
did,  neither  did  they  observe  each  other's  act, 
or  even  know  of  each  other's  intention.  Alms 
so  given  are  far  more  precious  to  Him  whose 
Nativity  had  this  night  been  celebrated,  than 
the  gold  that  was  offered  with  the  frankin- 
cense and  myrrh  by  the  princes  of  the  East 
who  came  to  adore  Him.  His  own  words  de- 
clare that,  such  things  done  to  the  least  of 
His  little'  ones  is  done  unto  Him.  There  can 
be  no  higher  incentive,  no  holier  motive  to 
help  the  destitute  than  this. 

Having  reached  the  door,  their  lantern  was 
relit  by  a  good-natured  boy  who  was  just 
lighting  his  own,  and  they  courageously  went 
out  to  face  the  storm.  The  snow  still  fell 
heavily,  and  lay  ankle-deep  on  the  streets, 
while  the  cold  had  grown  more  intense,  but 
their  home  was  only  a  few  squares  distant 
and  quite  a  number  of  persons  were  going  in 
the  same  direction.  Lanterns  streamed  away 
from  the  Cathedral  in  every  direction,  streamed 
away  into  the  darkness  ;  those  who  bore  them 
were  ere  long  housed,  and  the  outer  world  was 
*ieft  to  the  storm,  for  even  the  watchmen, 
knowing  that  it  was  too  bitterly  cold  for  mis- 
chief to  be  abroad,  comforted  themselves  with 
more  fre(Juent  naps  between  then  and  day- 
light. 

"  Aunty,  aren't  you  quite  frozen  ?  But  don't 
open  your  lips  to  answer  ;  wrap  yourself  close, 
and  hand   over  the  lantern  to  me,"  said   the 


younger  lady,  taking  forcible  possession  of  the 
glazed  lantern,  as  they  turned  the  corner  of 
the  Cathedral. 

''  But  you,  my  dear — you  are  not  accustomed 
to  such  weather  as  this." 

"I  soon  shall  be,"  was  the  laughing  answer. 
"I  like  it.  And  besides.  Aunty,  you  forget 
that  I'm  on  my  '  native  heath.'  Oh,  the  snow 
is  so  lovely!" 

"  But  your  throat  ?  "  said  the  other,  between 
her  chattering  teeth. 

"I'm  dressed  like  an  Esquimaux,  and  as 
warm  as  toast.  If  you  had  only  taken  my 
advice,  Aunt  Mary,  you  would  not  now  be 
shivering." 

"  This  is  small  discomfort  to  endure  for  the 
great  joy  we  have  had  to-night,"  was  the  reply. 

"I  was  thinking  only  of  you,  Aunty.  I 
don't  mind  the  cold.  It  is  exhilarating ;  it 
makes  my  blood  tingle  and  dance  through  my 
veins  ;  but  even  if  it  didn't,  and  made  me  ache 
and  shiver  instead,  I  should  think  just  as  you 
do.  I  almost  wish  I  had  found  something  more 
difiicult  to  encounter  than  this  great,  beau- 
tiful white  snow-storm,  so  I  could  have  shown 
my  love  for  the  Divine  Babe  and  His  holy 
Mother,  and  the  dear  old,  patient,  lovely,  silent 
St.  Joseph  all  the  same,"  said  the  girl,  her 
face  all  aglow  with  the  fervor  of  her  wish. 

How  many  have  breathed  the  same  wish 
without  the  afterthought  that  had  they  indeed 
lived  then,  and  abode  in  Bethlehem,  it  is  more 
than  possible  that  they  would  have  been  one 
of  those  who  closed  their  doors  on  the  Holy 
Family,,  and  how  few  think  at  the  moment 
that  "it  is  more  blessed  for  those  who  not 
having  seen,  have  believed  "  ! 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  their  own 
door,  and  saw  the  inner  glow  of  their  home  re- 
flected through  curtained  windows  ;  they  knew 
that  in  a  few  moments  they  would  be  housed, 
and  surrounded  by  all  that  earth  givcs  of  lux- 
ury and  ease. 

"  I  feel  almost  ashamed  to  go  in,"  said  the 
girl,  as  they  waited  for  the  door  to  be  opened  ; 
"everything  is  so  warm  and  beautiful,  so  un- 
like the  cold,  rough  stable  of  Bethlehem." 

"  But  what  a  glorious  company  was  there  I 
The  Christ-Child  cradled  in  the  arms  of  His 
Immaculate  Virgin  Mother,  St.  Joseph,  and 
waiting  angels  !"  said  the  lady,  in  low,  gentle 
tones.     "It  was  holy  ground." 

"Yes  :  He  had  a  throne  more  pure  and  holy 
than  the  whole  earth  could  have  given  Him 
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for  she  is  the  true '  Ark  of  the  Covenant.''  Oh, 
Aunt  Mary,  it  is  all  so  wonderful  and  lovely, 
that  I  should  like  just  to  love  the  Divine 
Child  as  St.  Anthony  of  Padua  did.  But  I 
suppose  I  never  shall." 

"  The  desire  goes  for  a  great  deal.  If  our 
cups  are  small  and  hold  only  a  little  we  must 
be  satisfied,  knowing  how  glad  we  should  be 
were  they  larger  and  running  over.  Those 
with  the  large  cups,  like  St.  Anthony,  are  al- 
ways ready  to  help  us  who  have  little  ones,  and 
offer  of  their  abundance,  for  us,  what  we  lack." 

''I  hope  so.  I  sha'n't  be  backward  in  ask- 
ing, Aunty,  for  mij  cup  is  no  bigger  than  my 
thimble,  Tm  afraid.  But  did  you  know  that 
this  is  my  birthday  ?  " 

"I  had  quite  forgotten  it,  Ada."  The  door 
was  opened  by  a  drowsy  servant,  just  wakened 
by  the  sound  of  the  bell,  which  had  been 
pulled  three  times  before  he  heard  it ;  and  they 
went  into  the  sitting-room  to  throw  ojff  their 
wraps,  and  put  their  half-frozen  feet  upon  the 
fender  to  thaw.  ''  Yes,  dear  child,  I  had  forgot- 
ten that  you  were  born  on  Christmas  day.  It 
has  been  so  many  years, — no,  not  so  many  years, 
but  so  much  has  happened  between  then  and 
now  that  it  seems  a  very,  very  long  time  ago. 
My  darling,  may  your  life  be  a  happy  one  ! " 

'^  It  has  been  like  a  summer  holiday  always. 
Except  that  one  terrible  grief  about  poor 
papa,  I  have  never  known  a  cloud.  My  days 
have  been  all  so  bright  and  brimming  over 
with  the  delight  of  living,  that  sometimes. 
Aunt  Mary — only  think  how  foolish  ! — I  feel 
afraid,"  said  Ada,  laying  her  head  upon  her 
Aunt's  shoulder  and  snugging  herself  close  to 
her. 

"  Trials  will  doubtless  come  in  some  form 
or  another;  no  life  is  exempt  from  them;" 
was  the  reply  that  came  after  a  little  pause ; 
''  but  do  not  feel  afraid  :  your  holy  Faith  will 
give  you  courage  and  strength  to  meet  them 
and  bear  them." 

"Well,  Aunty,  if  so  they  must  come,  let 
them,  in  Grod's  own  time.  I  don't  mean  to 
make  myself  miserable  expecting  them, — or 
even  after  they  do  come,  if  I  can  help  myself 
Oh,  dear  Aunty,  life  is  such  a  lovely,  sweet, 
blessed  gift  !  Don't  you  think  God  means  us 
to  enjoy  it  ?  " 

"  As   His  gift,  yes."     Then  embracing  each 
other  they  separated,  not  for  the  night,  for  it 
was  now  3  o'clock  and  Christmas  morning. 
(to  be  continued.) 


Queen  by  Right  Divine. 

«Y   KATHLEEN   o'mEAIIA. 

(Continued.) 

But  nowhere  did  Soeur  Rosalie's  divine  gift 
of  sympathy  shine  out  with  such  magnificent 
efficacy  as  when  death  approached,  and  there 
only  remained  to  make  ready  for  his  sum- 
mons, and  prepare  the  victim  for  the  last  aw- 
ful passage.  Soeur  Rosalie  had  many  a  hard 
fight  for  it  with  the  dying  soul  against  the 
devil,  and  there  are  innumerable  instances  of 
her  having  won  triumphs  that  might  be  in- 
deed called  miracles,  miracles  of  God's  grace 
and  mercy ;  there  is  no  instance  on  record  of 
her  having  been  defeated,  and  compelled  to  go 
away  sorrowful  from  one  of  these  momentous 
battles.  The  door  of  the  worst  den  in  the 
faubourg  opened  to  the  priest  when  Soeur 
Rosalie  led  him  there ;  but  it  sometimes 
needed  all  her  influence  to  make  his  ministry 
be  accepted. 

A  man  lay  dying  in  dogged  impiety.  The 
priest  had  been  by  his  bedside  for  a  long  time, 
striving  in  vain  to  move  his  sullen  obstinacy, 
but  he  persisted  in  saying  that  he  did  not  want 
God — he  did  not  believe  in  Him.  At  last,  the 
priest  said  :  "  I  will  go  for  Soeur  Rosalie." 
''  Ah,  I  believe  in  her  !  "  exclaimed  the  dying 
man,  and  the  hard  expression  of  his  face  re- 
laxed. Soeur  Rosalie  was  sent  for,  and  before 
she  left  him  he  had  become  as  docile  as  a 
child,  and  was  calling  out  humbly  for  the 
priest  to  come  back.  He  made  a  good  con- 
fession, and  died  in  admirable  sentiments  of 
contrition  and  faith. 

Another  man,  whose  life  had  been  a  scan- 
dal even  in  that  godless  region,  was  stricken 
with  a  mortal  illness.  He  had  been  notorious 
amongst  the  worst  rioters  during  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  many  remembered  seeing  his  hands 
dyed  with  blood  from  the  slaughter  of  les 
aristos.  There  was  no  depth  of  crime  into 
which  he  had  not  plunged ;  even  his  worst 
comrades  feared  him,  and  now  that  he  was 
dying,  no  one  dared  go  near  him.  Sceur 
Rosalie,  hearing  how  it  was,  went  to  him  at 
once,  and  installed  herself  by  his^Ja«^S!ltesand 
nursed  him  with  the  devotion, 
never  speaking  of  his  soul,  bi 
most  for  his  bodily  suffering 
venting  him  with  her  sweet 
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until  by  degrees,  with  an  angelic  tact  that 
was  all  her  own,  she  began  to  hint  at  the 
world  that  he  was  going  to,  where  things 
were  to  be  better  than  in  this.  He  took  no 
offence  at  first,  but  when  she  at  last  spoke  of 
confession  and  M.  le  Cure,  he  grew  savage, 
and  bade  her  leave  him.  Instead  of  obeying, 
she  went  on  her  knees,  and,  with  the  tears 
streaming  from  her  beautiful  brown  eyes,  she 
prayed  him  to  have  pity  on  her,  to  spare  her 
the  life-long  sorrow  of  seeing  him  die  im- 
penitent, and  at  last  she  so  melted  him  by 
the  eloquence  of  her  burning  charity  that  his 
hard  eyes  grew  moist,  and  he  told  her  to  go 
and  fetch  the  cure.  He  made  his  confession, 
in  admirable  dispositions,  and  afterwards  told 
ScBur  Rosalie  that  he  owed  his  conversion  to 
her  prayers  and  to  the  compassion  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin.  He  said  that  one  day,  during 
the  Terror,  he  had  seen  a  batch  of  victims 
going  to  the  guillotine,  singing  a  hymn  to 
the  Queen  of  Martyrs.  The  words,  made  more 
striking  by  the  circumstance,  thrilled  him 
strangely  and  impressed  themselves  on  liis 
memory,  and  ever  after  he  felt  impelled  to 
recite  the  hymn  daily,  nor  did  he  ever  omit  it 
throughout  his  long  career  of  violence  and 
vice.  "  I  could  not  help  myself,"  he  said  ; 
''  something  stronger  than  my  will  seemed  to 
force  me  to  say  it  every  day."  He  repeated  it 
with  his  dying  breath,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
crucifix  that  Soeur  Rosalie  held  up  to  him. 

The  poor  sometimes  left  her  strange  com- 
missions when  they  were  dying.  The  Fau- 
bourg St.  Marceau  is  the  central  quarter  of 
the  rag  and  bone  trade,  the xhiffonniers,  who 
live  by  turning  up  dust-heaps  all  over  the 
city.  They  are  a  race  apart,  and  their  chron- 
icles furnish  many  a  curious  legend  not  de- 
void of  a  certain  picturesque  romance  peculiar 
to  the  character  of  their  trade  and  its  sur- 
roundings. Some  of  them  grow  rich.  One  of 
these  Fortunatuses,  who  was  known  to  Soeur 
Rosalie  by  evil  repute,  Avas  dying  in  a  garret 
alone  ;  he  had  driven  away  his  wife,  after 
treating  her  with  brutal  cruelty  for  years  ;  the 
only  living  being  in  whom  he  showed  any 
human  interest  was  his  daughter,  who  had  been 
to  the  Sisters'  school.  When  he  felt  the  hand 
of  death-  wp^  him,  he  sent  for  Soeur  Rosalie. 

" MsL'-Mei'e,*\^he  said,  "I  am  going  to  die, 
and  I  wsh  ^oife  to  take  the  money  I  have 
saved  i6lp%a  peXM,  and  keep  it  for  her  till  she 
is  old  enol!igh^ito  take  care  of  it  herself" 


He  pulled  out  from  under  his  straw  bed  a 
parcel  which  contained  notes  and  gold  to  the 
amount  of  fifteen  thousand  francs.  Soeur 
Rosalie  explained  to  him  that  she  could  not 
take  so  serious  a  trust,  and  that  he  must  give 
it  to  a  notary,  adding  that  she  knew  one,  a 
friend  of  hers,  who  would  receive  it  and  take 
care  of  it  for  him.  "  But  before  I  go  to  fetch 
him,"  she  said,  "  I  must  go  for  the  priest,  in. 
order  that  you  ma}'-  receive  the  Sacraments 
and  die  at  peace  with  God." 

"Never  mind  the  priest,"  replied  the  rag- 
and  bone  man,  confidently;  "whatever  ha& 
to  be  done  in  that  line,  you  can  do  it ;  you 
know  more  about  God  than  M.  le  Cure,  Fll  be 
bound.  Talk  to  me  about  Him,  and  I'll  say 
any  prayer  you  like." 

Soeur  Rosalie  had  great  difficulty  in  mak- 
ing him  understand  that  this  would  not  do,, 
and  that  she  was  no  more  a  priest  than  a 
notary.  Finally,  they  compromised  it ;  she 
consented  to  take  charge  of  the  "money,  on. 
condition  that  he  let  the  priest  come  and  see 
him.  Then,  when  he  had  made  his  confession,, 
she  went  off  in  search  of  his  wife,  and  the  old 
man  received  her  and  made  her  a  tardy  apol- 
ogy for  his  evil  behavior. 

A¥hen  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  Sceur 
Rosalie  was  named  superioress  of  the  house  in 
the  Rue  de  TEpee  de  Bois.  After  ten  j^ears 
service  there,  the  members  of  the  Administra- 
tion showed  their  personal  satisfaction  in  the 
appointment  by  an  attention  which  touched  her 
deeply;  they  made  her  a  present  of  a  trousseau. 
The  present  was  as  unexpected  as  it  was  un- 
precedented, and  the  young  superioress  took 
such  care  of  it,  that  at  the  time  of  her  death,, 
fifty  years  later,  she  was  still  wearing  some 
of  the  articles  of  that  trousseau. 

The  face  of  the  wicked  faubourg  was  gradu- 
ally changing  under  her  rule  and  influence,- 
and  if  it  was  not  growing  beautiful  it  was  at 
least  growing  less  hideous.  The  houses  where 
she  was  in  the  habit  of  going,  instinctively 
made  an  attempt,  like  their  occupants,  to- 
"clean  themselves"  in  her  honor.  The  deni- 
zens of  the  chamhree  who  noticed  that  she  lost 
her  breath  when  the  foul  air  of  the  place  first 
seized  her,  making  her  cough,  and  sometimes- 
forcing  water  from  her  eyes,  took  to  opening, 
the  window,  or  the  door  if  it  happened  to  be 
the  only  ventilator,  so  as  to  renew  the  atmos- 
phere before  her  next  visit. 

Though  the  spectacle  that  met  her  daily  in 
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these  chamhrees  was  revolting  to  her  refined 
delicacy,  as  well  as  harrowing  to  her  sensitive 

»  heart,  she  never  let  the  poor  feel  that  she 
suffered  personally  from  frequenting  them* 
She  would  sit  and  talk  to  them  with  seem- 
ingly great  pleasure  in  a  loft  with  the  roof 
)  sloping  down  so  as  to  make  it  impossible  to 
stand  upright  many  steps  beyond  the  entrance, 
and  where  some  twelve  or  twenty  human 
beings,  huddled  together  on  the  floor  at  night, 
had  poisoned  the  little  air  there  was,  and 
made  it  horrible  to  inhale.  The  rooms  lower 
down  were  often  not  much  better ;  for  in 
proportion  to  their  space  they  were  still  more 
densely  peopled,  the  lodgers  crowded  together 
as  closely  as  they  could  pack — men,  women 
and  children — like  so  many  beasts.  The  sight 
of  the  children  in  these  Avretched  abodes  was 
above  all  pitiable.  The  healthier  among  them 
drew  together  and  played  at  some  of  those 
games  that  childhood  invents  to  cheat  its  own 
joylessness ;  the  sickly  ones  sat  on  the  floor, 
looking  before  them  Avith  that  stupefied  gaze 
which  is  the  expression  of  the  worst  of  human 
woes,  the  absence  of  hope.  Yet  these  rep- 
resented the  more  fortunate  of  the  little  ones  ; 
for  they,  at  least,  hud  a  shelter,  and  were 
owned  by  some  one.  Outside  these,  there  was 
a  floating  population  of  children  who  had 
neither  homes  nor  families  ;  they  sprang  up 
no  one  saw  whence,  and  grew  up  un cared  for, 
feeding  on  what  refuse  they  could  pick  up  in 
the  streets,  or  pilfer  from  stalls  and  the  carts 
of  itinerant  vendors  ;  sleeping  at  night  under 
a  bridge  or  a  door -way  like  stray  cats  and 
dogs,  but  less  independant  than  these  to  choose 
their  lodging,  for  they  were  liable  to  be  shaken 
up  by  the  police  and  told  to  move  on,  or 
else,5if  he  were  a  zealous  official,  to  be  marched 
off  to  the  lock-up.  The  prisons  of  Paris 
are  full  of  "jail-birds"  whose  first  acquaint- 
ance with  their  dismal  hospitality  began  in 
this  way.  The  offspring  of  the  lowest  class  of 
poor  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Marceau  graduated 
for  the  jail  and  hulks  and  guillotine,  just  as 
the  children  of  gentlemen  graduate  for  the 
professions  and  the  public  service.  It  was  no 
light  thing  to  undertake  the  regeneration  of 
such  a  race.  They  were  little  better  than 
savages.  Born  of  criminal  and  besotted  pa- 
rents, they  inherited  every  moral  and  physical 
disease,  and  carried  their  evil  inheritance  in 
their  faces ;  many  of  them  looked  more  like 
animals  than  human  beings  with  souls,  and 


repelled  every  one  who  beheld  them.  But 
they  never  repelled  Soeur  Rosalie.  Hers  wa& 
the  love  of  a  mother  ;  and  like  a  true  mother^ 
the  more  repulsive  and  ill-favored  a  child  w^as^ 
the  more  tenderly  her  heart  yearned  to  it. 

One  of  her  first  cares  on  coming  to  the 
faubourg  was  to  found  a  creche.  Here,  the 
babies  whose  parents  were  compelled  to  aban- 
don them  during  the  day,  while  they  went  to 
their  work,  were  taken  in.  There  was  a  great 
outcry  at  first  that  the  creche  was  going  to- 
encourage  mothers  to  abandon  tkeir  offspring,, 
but  Sa3ur  Rosalie  held  on  her  way,  and  took 
in  the  babies,  trusting  to  that  love,  the  only 
one  that  God  did  not  see  necessary  to  enforce 
by  a  command  or  even  guard  by  a  counsel^ 
to  vindicate  its  own  faithfulness  and  justify 
her  in  her  co-operation  with  it.  And  the 
mothers  justified  her.  The  babies  were  washed; 
and  better  cared  for  because  Soeur  Rosalie 
would  see  them.  It  was  one  of  her  treats  to  go- 
to the  creche  of  an  afternoon  and  play  with. ' 
the  babies.  Her  appearance  was  the  signal 
for  a  general  commotion  ;  there  was  crowing, 
and  cooing  from  the  cradles,  the  larger  babies 
rolling  on  the  floor  or  toddling  about  on, 
ricketty  legs,  clamored  to  be  kissed  ;  babies 
who  were  crying  wanted  their  woe  comforted, 
so  that  Soeur  Rosalie  had  much  to  do  to  sat- 
isfy everybody.  It  was  wonderful,  the  Sisters- 
used  to  say,  how  the  babies  "took  to  her." 
One  day,  she  was  passing  by  a  cot  where  a. 
little  creature  that  had  been  picked  up  in  the 
streets  that  morning  sat  sucking  its  thumb  ;- 
it  was  only  there  for  the  day,  waiting  to  be- 
taken to  the  Foundling  Hospital  ;  but  on  see- 
ing Soeur  Rosalie  it  held  out  its  small  arms 
and  began  to  cry,  mamman  !  mamman !  and, 
when  she  took  it  up,  it  clung  to  her  so  that 
there  was  no  getting  it  to  let  her  go.  "You 
see,  it  calls  me  mame,"  she  said  at  last;., 
"how  can  I  let  it  be  sent  away?  We  must 
keep  it  here,  poor  little  thing  !"  And  so  she- 
did,  and  adopted  it  and  watched  over  it  like  a. 
true  mother  during  the  mercifully  short  space, 
of  its  life. 

She  established  infant  schools  with  wonder- 
ful success.  The  municipality  discovered  that 
she  had  a  genius  for  training  children,  and 
referred  to  her  in  all  matters  connected  with 
the  schools  in  the  district.  When  it  was  pro- 
posed to  open  Internats, — schools  Avhere  the 
children  are  lodged  and  boarded,— Soeur  Rosa- 
lie opposed  the  scheme  on  the  ground  that. 
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Inteniats  were  not  suited  to  a  district  where 
life  was  so  hard  and  poverty  so  extreme.  A 
wealthy  benefactor  offered  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  an  Inteniat ;  but  she  replied,  '^  It  is 
not  the  expense  that  deters  me  ;  it  is  that  I 
am  convinced  that  the  gentle  rule  of  the  Sis- 
ters would  unfit  the  children  for  the  rough 
life  and  hard  ways  that  await  them  with  their 
parents  afterwards.  It  would  disgust  them 
with  the  people  they  are  destined  to  live  with, 
and  make  their  homes  unbearable  to  them." 

The  effect  of  the  day-school,  on  the  con- 
trary, was,  she  maintained,  wholly  beneficial. 
It  did  not  dishabituate  the  children  from  the 
comfortless  bed,  the  bare  walls,  the  scant, 
coarse  fare,  the  troublesome  task  of  looking 
after  the  baby  brother  or  sister.  The  children 
-carried  home  to  their  parents  at  night  the 
lessons  they  had  been  taught  in  the  day,  the 
parents  became  interested  in  what  they 
.learned,  and  by  degrees  fell  unconsciously  un- 
der the  influence  and  direction  of  the  Sisters 
themselves.  The  children  thus  became  little 
apostles  in  their  homes ;  the  drunken  father 
would  keep  sober  on  Sunday  morning  that 
he  might  go  with  "la  petite"  to  Mass,  and 
the  mother  would  wash  herself  and  yield  to 
the  child's  persistent  assurance  that  the  Sis- 
ters had  promised  that  "  Mama  would  take 
her  to  Mass  when  she  was  good." 

This  was  the  education  Soeur  Rosalie  aimed 
at  chiefly.  She  cared  very  little  for  the  book- 
learning  the  children  acquired  in  the  schools 
compared  with  the  moral  effect  of  the  train- 
ing on  themselves  and  their  parents.  The 
variety  of  claims  that  divided  her  time  did  not 
allow  of  her  teaching  personally  in  the  classes  ; 
but  through  her  busiest  years,  when  the  care 
of  the  sick  and  the  receiving  of  hundreds 
of  persons  in  the  afternoon,  as  we  shall  see, 
and  an  enormous  correspondence,  and  the 
.government  of  the  Community,  made  it  a 
very  miracle  how  she  got  through  each  day's 
work,  she  made  a  point  of  visiting  the  classes, 
and  making  the  round  of  the  desks,  inspecting 
the  work,  and  the  copy-books,  and  distributing 
rebuke  and  encouragement  with  that  rare 
tact  and  apropos  which  acted  better  than  pun- 
ishment or  reward  on  the  children. 

If  she  met  a  •child  in  the  street  during 
school  hours,  she  inquired  at  once  why  it  was 
not  at  school,  and  if  the  fault  lay  with  the 
parents,  she  went  straight  off  to  them,  and 
pleaded  for  the  child,  sometimes  in  a  tone  of 


severity  which  was  never  resented,  and  which 
seldom  failed  of  the  desired  effect.  If  it  hap- 
pened that  the  child's  absence  arose  from 
there  being  no  vacant  place  in  the  school,  she 
would  take  the  little  one  by  the  hand,  and, 
entering  the  class,  say:  "It  seems  there  is 
no  room  for  this  poor  little  thing.  She  is  so 
small,  you  might  surely  slip  her  in  amongst 
you.  Voyons  !  If  you  could  squeeze  her  in 
somehow,  it  would  make  me  very  happy,  my 
children."  Immediately,  there  was  a  general 
movement  along  the  benches,  and  a  clamor 
from  every  side  that  there  was  plenty  of  room. 
The  want  of  space  in  this  first  school  in- 
duced Soeur  Rosalie  to  collect  money  amongst 
her  friends  to  open  a  second,  which  she  did  in 
the  Rue  du  Banquier,  and,  thanks  to  her  influ- 
ence, the  municipality  of  Paris  consented  to 
take  charge  of  it,  the  classes  being  entrusted 
to  the  Sisters.  An  onvroir  was  attached  to  it, 
where  manual  work  of  various  kinds  was  also 
taught  by  the  Sisters. 

(to  be  continued.) 


A  Day  with  Dom  Bosco. 

Every  one  has  heard  something  of  Dom 
Bosco  and  his  Asylum  at  Turin.  The  estab- 
lishment was  begun  with  no  other  resources 
than  faith  and  perseverance,  and  these  two 
Christian  virtues  have  worked  miracles  in  the 
case  of  this  truly  apostolic  man  as  they  do  in 
all  saints. 

When  you  reach  the  establishment,  your 
first  idea  is  that  you  have  been  misdirected,  ^ 
the  exterior  is  so  monumental.  A  vast  chapel,  V 
with  a  cupola,  occupies  the  centre  of  the  build- 
ing ;  around  it  are  grouped  the  workshops, 
in  which  reigns  the  most  surprising  activity. 
The  laborers  are  only  children ;  but  you 
would  imagine  from  their  work  that  they  were 
men.  There  are  nine  hundred  and  fifty  of 
them,  occupied  in  all  kinds  of  trades.  We  pass 
in  review  all  these  little  workmen,  with  their 
intelligent  and  smiling  countenances  :  shoe- 
makers, tailors,  blacksmiths,  printers,  stereo- 
typers,  type-founders,  proofreaders,  book-bind- 
ders,  bakers,  etc.  There  are  amongst  them  fin- 
ished workmen  not  yet  ten  years  of  age.  The 
work,  intelligently  distributed  by  the  heads 
of  the  dej>artments,  under  the  supervision  of  | 

priests  that  have  consecrated  their  lives  to  this 
work  of  charity,  is  proportioned  to  each  one's 
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•strength.  Those,  for  instance,  that  cannot  yet 
swing  the  hammer  are  put  to  blow  the  bellows, 
and  can  look  on  at  their  seniors  to  see  hoA^ 
they  work. 

Dom  Bosco  keeps  the  apprentices  as  long 
as  they  choose  to  remain.  When  they  leave 
the  institution,  they  know  their  trade  well 
and  are  able  to  earn  an  honest  livelihood  for 
themselves,  and  it  is  no  wonder  if  we  hear 
that  many  amongst  them,  from  simple  work- 
men, have  become  well-to-do  manufacturers, 
thanks  to  the  habits  of  industry,  order,  and 
economy  learned  under  Dom  Bosco. 

After  having  visited  the  rest  of  the  institu- 
tion, we  passed  into  the  chapel,  a  building 
large  enough  to  seat  two  thousand  people. 
It  was  five  o'clock,  and  the  bell  v/as  rung  for 
Benediction.  All  our  little  workers  entered, 
entirely  transformed  for  the  occasion  :  their 
working  clothes  had  been  laid  aside  for  holi- 
day garments.  The  little  army  took  nearly  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  file  in  and  take  their 
places.  AH  being  seated,  we  were  surprised 
by  hearing  music  that  would  not  be  unworthy 
of  a  cathedral ;  the  organist  was  evidently  a 
master  of  his  instrument,  though  but  a  child 
of  the  house.  Presently  a  well-trained  choir 
joined  its  notes  to  those  of  the  instrument. 
The  singers  are,  need  we  aay,  the  'proteges  of 
Dom  Bosco.  They  sang  in  perfect  harmony; 
indeed,  I  hav^e  rarely  had  the  pleasure  of  hear- 
ing better  music  or  a  better  assorted  choir. 

After  the  Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment we  were  getting  ready  to  take  our  de- 
parture when  our  ears  were  greeted  by  the  ac- 
cord of  instrumental  music.  We  were  then 
shown  into  a  hall  of  the  establishment  which 
we  had  not  yet  seen.  The  musicians  were  ar- 
ranged before  us,  and  there  were  cornet  play- 
ers among  them,  between  twelve  and  thirteen 
years  of  age,  that  could  almost  excite  the  jeal- 
ousy of  a  Levi  or  Arbuckle.  Not  a  harsh  note 
•could  be  heai'd.  After  this  performance  Dom 
Bosco  received  us  in  a  little  parlor  fitted  up  for 
the  occasion.  What  an  admirable  figure  is 
his  !  What  humility,  goodness,  meekness,  and 
patience  are  imprinted  on  his  countenance  ! 
He  has  the  appearance  of  a  saint.  He  thanked 
us  most  cordially  for  our  visit,  and  assured  us 
that  it  was  a  great  consolation  to  him.  "  It  is 
the  house  of  Divine  Providence,"  he  added, 
"  and  you  see  how  we  have  been  blessed.  Forty 
years  ago,  the  spot  on  which  the  chapel  stands 
and  the   shops  surrounding  it,  was   an  open 


field,  where  people  assembled  on  Sundays  and 
feastdays,  not  to  sanctify,  but  to  amuse  them- 
selves, to  play*  dance,  and  carouse.  But  Prov- 
idence had  decided  that  on  this  very  spot 
the  work  of  the  sanctification  of  Sundays 
should  begin.  The  undertaking  began  with 
a  single  boy.  We  had  to  go  through  the 
streets  and  by-ways  to  gather  the  children  to- 
gether, from  their  games  and  their  disputes. 
It  was  necessary  to  hunt  up  the  vagabonds,, 
entice  them  away  from  the  prison  doors,  in- 
struct them,  and  provide  them  means  of  sub- 
sistence. At  first,  mere  walls  were  built 
around  the  field,  and  the  most  abandoned  were 
collected  together.  An  oratory  was  built,  and 
then  some  amusements  were  provided.  The 
field  soon  became  too  small ;  the  crowds  flocked 
there  from  all  parts.  Young  men  of  the  best 
families  of  the  city  became  co-operators  in  the 
work.  The  poor  children  were  in  a  short  time 
prepared  for  confession  and  Holy  Commu- 
nion. At  first  it  was  only  on  Sundays  that 
they  used  to  meet.  After  Mass,  they  went 
out  to  play,  and  at  noon  the  boys  went  home 
to  dinner,  when  they  had  a  home  to  go  to. 
In  the  afternoon,  so  great  was  their  eagerness 
for  the  games,  all  the  boys  returned,  and  when 
towards  two  o'clock  they  showed  signs  of  fa- 
tigue they  were  invited  to  go  to  the  chapel. 
There  they  received  instructions  in  the  cate- 
chism, after  which  Vespers  were  sung:  Soon 
other  buildings  were  erected.  Unoccupied 
workmen  next  claimed  our  attention.  The 
benefactors  of  the  institution  undertook  to 
provide  them  with  workshops.  Many  of  these 
poor  men  were  without  religion ;  some,  who 
had  reached  the  age  of  fifty,  had  not  yet  made 
their  First  Communion.  Night-schools  were 
started,  and  later  on  the  catechism  was  taught 
regularly." 

Thus  was  founded  and  developed  this  ad- 
mirable institution  ;  first  the  amusements,  af- 
terwards the  oratory,  then  the  schools  and 
workshops.  The  indefatigable  activity  of  Dom 
Bosco  was  not  satisfied  with  this.  The  chil- 
dren were  taught  trades  which  enabled  them 
to  earn  their  livelihood.  It  was  then  he 
secured  priests  to  attend  to  the  instruction  of 
his  numerous  proteges,  and  that  he  became 
the  founder  of  the  Salesian  Priests,  who  at  pres- 
ent number  five  thousand  and  conduct  about 
one  hundred  and  forty  institutions  in  Italy, 
France,  Spain,  Brazil,  Paraguay,  and  Patago- 
nia, in  .which  there  are  fully  eighty  thousand 
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children  and  young  men.  These  priests  are 
nearly  all  taken  from  amongst  the  young  men 
raised  in  the  institutions.  They  are  Dom 
Bosco's  own  children.  We  may  add  that 
twenty-five  thousand  children  annually  leave 
the  different  establishments,  their  apprentice- 
ship and  their  religious  instruction  being  com- 
pleted, and  every  year  they  are  replaced  by 
twenty-five  thousand  others. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  piety  of  these 
youths,  it  suffices  to  mention  that  three  hundred 
amongst  them,  on  an  average,  approach  the 
Holy  Table  daily,  and  that  Dom  Bosco,  far 
from  urging  them  to  such  practices  of  piety, 
is  obliged  constantly  to  keep  their  fervor  in 
check.  Those  same  young  men  would  in  all 
likelihood  have  become  vagabonds  or  crimi- 
nals:  Dom  Bosco  has  transformed  them  into 
holy  religious,  courageous  missionaries,  heads 
of  workshops,  skilful  workmen, — an  honor  to 
their  country  and  their  families.  It  is  of  Dom 
Bosco  that  Pius  IX  once  remarked  :  "  I  do  not 
know  of  a  holier  man  living:." 


In  Memoriam 

Sister  De  Chantal  Dunlevy,  who  Slept  in  the 

Lord  at  the  Monastery  of  the  Visitation, 

Mount  de  Sales,  near  Baltimore, 

Maryland,  M'arch  19,  1882. 

by  eleanor  c.  donnelly. 


DELEASED  at  last !    The  anchor  slowly  lifted, 
-^  ^  The  moorings  loos'd  by  Death's  detaching  hand. 
How  tranquilly  this  noble  bark  hath  drifted 
Out  from  the  shores  of  our  regretful  land. 

Shadows  of  night !  in  vain  ye  seek  to  gather 
Around  these  sails  :  the  sunlight  sparkles  there  ; 

— On  the  bright /^.s^a  of  the  Foster-Father, 
The  voyage  begins  unto  the-  Harbor  fair  ; 

And  as  she  sails  away  across  the  billows, 
Catching  upon  her  masts  each  mystic  beam, 

And  I  stand  here,  beneath  the  weeping  willows. 
Watching  her  fade,   like   some   frail,   fleeting 
dream, 

I  cannot  grieve, — I  cannot  weep,  bewailing 
The  dear  departed,  fondly-loved,  and  lost ; — 

There  are  no  pirates  on  the  sea  sites  sailing. 
And  Heav'n  is  hers  when  once  the  waves  are 
crossed. 

0  precious  soul  !  so  generous,  heroic, 
Surely  for  me  thy  'franchised  spirit  sues  ! 


It  is  no  tearless,  stony-hearted  stoic 

Who  cries  thee  "God  speed  !"  on  thy  gladsome, 
cruise  ; 

But  only  as  I  watch  thee  down  the  ocean, 
Nearing  the  Port  no  tempests  can  destroy, — 

Within  my  heart,  this  pensive,  sweet  emotion 
Hath  less  of  sorrow  than  of  tender  joy. 

Joy,  that  the  weary  storms,  forever  ceasing, 
Shall  ne'er  assail  thee  more  in  wave  or  wind  ; 

And  naught  of  sorrow,  save  the  deep,  increasing 
Solicitude  for  mourners  left  behind. 

Plead  for  us  there  !  how  oft  thou  hast  befriended 
This  soul  of  mine,  thy  pupil  and  thy  child  ! 

Now,  when  thy  happy  voyage  is  safely  ended,' 
Plead  for  it  still,  in  realms  undefiled. 

And  when  across  Death's  dim  and  dangerous  ocean,. 

My  little  bark  comes  sailing  to  that  Shore, 
Oh  !  may'st  thou  then,  with  old-time,  fond  devo- 
tion, 

Be  first  to  bid  it  welcome  Home,  once  more  ! 


The  Place  where  Our  Lord  was  Laid„ 

After  looking  at  the  outer  forms  in  the 
rotunda,  the  lamps,  pictures,  tapestries,  and 
shrines  of  jewels,  silver  and  gold,  we  take  our 
tapers  and  go  to  the  left,  down  into  the  dark. 
Here  is  solid  rock.  It  is  no  counterfeit. 
We  are  shown  the  tombs  of  Nicodemus  and 
Joseph  of  Arimathea,  and  others  not  yet 
opened.  Then  we  enter  the  sacred  place. 
Descriptions  given  in  the  early  centuries  cor- 
respond with  what  we  see.  It  is  a  cave  hewn 
in  the  rock.  It  is  above  the  level  ground.  It 
is  some  six  feet  square,  and  one-half  is  oc- 
cupied by  the  sarcophagus.  The  mark  of  the 
workmen  still  shows  upon  the  hewn  rock. 

As  we  enter  we  hear  the  chant  of  the  Fran- 
ciscans sounding  in  the  Latin  Church,  and, 
perceive  a  priest  renewing  the  lamps  over  the 
tomb.  We  reverently  draw  the  curtain  ;  he 
motions  us  to  enter,  and  then  retires  by  an- 
other way.  It  is  a  narrow  place.  Age  is 
upon  everything  here,  except  upon  the  fresh,, 
pure  white,  stainless  marble,  which  covers  this 
sacred  place,  and  upon  which  our  Lord's  Body 
lay.  Some  pilgrims  are  there  praying.  It 
seems  a  place  for  hush  and  prayer.  I  find  in 
my  wife's  journal  this  brief  sentence,  for  I 
cannot  describe  the  impression  :  "  The  hal- 
lowed spot  seems,  indeed,  ho\j  ground,  and 
we,  too,  with  reverent  lip  touch  the  cold  stone 
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with  loving,  tearful  awe."  Never  since  I  have 
3iad  a  consciousness  of  the  soul  that  rose  with 
my  life's  being,  and  which  has  ever  seemed  to 
my  best  meditation  to  come  from  afar — fron* 
God,  who  is  its  home — have  I  had  such  un- 
»controllable  and  worshipful  emotion.  It  is 
■useless  to  reason  about  it ;  and  to  avow  it, 
why  should  on-e  be  ashamed  ?  In  this  far-off 
■country  one  is  very  near  his  highest  and  best 
fthought,  and  at  the  very  tomb,  or  at  least  in 
1;he  very  precincts  of  the  spot  where  He  suf- 
fered, agonized,  and  died,  the  utter  helpless- 
^ness  of  one's  condition,  without  Divine  aid, 
subdued  all  pride  and  humbled  all  worldliness. 
What  Whittier  said  so  tenderly  canje  to  my 
anemory  with  new,  unutterable  meaning  : 
*'  I  know  not  where  His  islands  lift 

Their  fronded  palms  in  air  ; 
1  only  know  I  cannot  drift 

Beyond  His  love  and  care." 

It  is  meet  that  we  should  close  our  Sabbath 
There  and  thus.  We  thread  the  Via  Dolorosa 
.homeward,  pondering  the  problems  of  this  life, 
which  these, scenes,  however  wondrous,  only 
serve  to  make  more  recondite  to  the  finite 
mind.  Alas  !  we  can  see  only  in  part.  Here 
in  Jerusalem  it  may  be  said,  with  more  mean- 
ing than  elsewhere  in  the  world,  "  From  mys- 
tery to  mystery."  S.  S.  Cox. 


Roman  Notes. 


Rome,  Italy,  March  ftth,  1882. 

On  the  2d  inst.  the  Holy  Father  received  in 
special  audience  the  College  of  Cardinals,  who  pre- 
sented him,  through  Cardinal  Di  Pietro,  a  beauti- 
'ful  address  for  the  fourth  anniversary  of  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  Pontifical  throne.  His  Holiness,  hav- 
ing thanked  them  for  their  deep  sympathy  with 
the  Holy  See  both  in  its  triumphs  and  its  suffer- 
ings, spoke  at  some  length  of  the  attempts  made 
by  the  Italian  Government  to  diminish  the  new 
interest  excited  by  the  Roman  .  Question.  Speak- 
ing of  the  present  condition  of  the  Holy  See  with 
regard  to  Italy,  he  said:  "The  Roman  Pontiff 
shall  never  be  induced  to  accept  so  humiliating  a 
condition,  which  would  render  him  subservient  to 
another  power,  and  deliver  him  into  the  hands  of 
the  Revolution,  which,  after  having  violently  de- 
spoiled him  of  the  most  effective  safeguard  of  his 
independence,  and  deprived  him  of  the  most  pow- 
erful aids  to  the  government  of  the  Church,  allows 
offences  and  insults  to  be  daily  offered  to  his  per- 
son, his  dignity,  and  the  most  sacred  acts  of  his 
-Apostolic  ministry." 

:The  following  day,  the  fourth  anniversary  of  his 


coronation,  the  halls  of  the  Vatican  were  richly 
hung  with  tapestry,  and  the  Noble,  Swiss,  and 
Palatine  Guards  turned  out  in  their  beautiful  f^te 
costumes.  SoleVnn  High  Mass  was  celebrated  in 
the  Sistine  Chapel  by  Cardinal  Alimonda,  the  first 
who  was  called  to  the  purple  by  the  reigning  Pon- 
tiff. The  Holy  Father  assisted  in  cope  and  mitre. 
There  were  present  the  entire  Diplomatic  Corps, 
the  Roman  Nobility,  a  number  of  foreign  military 
officers  in  costume,  and  hundreds  of  persons  of 
minor  note.  The  Holy  Father  distributed  for  the 
occasion  of  this  anniversary  ten  thousand  francs 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  beds  with  bedding  to 
the  poor  of  Rome,  and  another  sum  of  ten  thou- 
sand francs  among  some  poor  religious  institutes 
in  various  parts  of  Italy.     • 

On  the  6th  of  March  ,  a  funer  al  service  for  the 
soul  of  the  late  Pope  Pius  IX  was  celebrated  with 
great  splendor  in  the  Jesuit  Church  of  St.  Igna- 
tius. It  was  intended  as  an  act  of  reparation  for 
the  outrages  offered,  on  the  13th  of  last  July,  to 
the  remains  of  this  venerated  Pontiff,  in  the 
streets  of  his  own  capital  city.  The  expenses  of 
the  obsequies  were  paid  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions from  the  people  of  the  city.  The  entire 
church  was  deeply  draped  in  mourning.  Un- 
der the  cupola  rose  the  magnificent  catafalque, 
built  of  costly  materials,  in  the  beautiful  style 
known  as  Romano-cosmatesque,  which  predomi-  , 
nated  in  Italy  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cen- 
turies. Mass  was  celebrated  by  Mgr.  Mermillod, 
auxiliary  Bishop  of  Geneva,  and  the  absolution 
was  imparted  by  Cardinal  Di  Pietro,  Dean  of  the 
Sacred  College.  Every  foot  of  standing-room  in 
the  vast  church  was  occupied  by  people  of  every 
condition,  among  whom  the  memory  of  the  late 
Pontiff  is  held  in  the  greatest  veneration. 

On  the  7th  of  March  was  celebrated  the  cente- 
nary of  the  great  paleologist,  Cardinal  Mai.  He  is 
best  known  to  the  world  by  the  invaluable  services 
he  rendered  to  ancient  literature.  After  having 
made  many  important  discoveries  in  the  Ambro- 
sian  Library  at  Milan,  he  was  called  to  Rome  by 
Pius  VII,  in  1819,  and  made  librarian  of  the  Vati- 
can, in  which  position  he  followed  up  with  unflag- 
ging ardor  and  incredible  patience  the  study  of 
manuscripts,  especially  of  the  so-called  codices  pa- 
limpsesti  vel  rescripti.  The  result  of  his  labors  in 
this  department  was  the  discovery  of  Cicero's  work 
De  Repuhlica,  and  numerous  fragments  of  Homer, 
Psimmachus,  Antoninus,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Ap- 
pian,  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  Plautus,  and 
other  ancient  authors.  He  was  created  Cardin9.1 
in  1838,  but  still  continued  his  labors  till  his  death 
which  took  place  on  the  8th  of  September  1854. 

On  receiving  news  of  the  attempt  lately  made  on 
the  life  of  Queen  Victoria,  the  Holy  Father  hastened 
to  telegraph  to  Her  Majesty  his  deep  condolence, 
at  the  same  time  congratulating  her  on  her  happy 
escape,  and  wishing  her  a  long  and  happy  reign. 


T 
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Catholic  Notes. 


The  death  of  the  poet  Longfellow  has  been 
widely  and  and  sincerely  mourned.  Few  authors 
have  been  more  honored  or  more  beloved.  There 
is  an  elevation  of  tone  and  a  depth  of  feeling  per- 
vading his  writings  which  gave  them  a  high  place 
in  the  affections  of  the  people.  Though  a  product 
of  New  England,  Longfellow  had  no  sympathy 
whatever  with  the  narrow  bigotry  of  Puritanism. 
His  mind  was  eminently  Catholic.  Having  tra- 
velled much  in  foreign  lands,  whilst  still  in  early 
manhood,  he  lost  many  of  the  prejudices  in  which 
he  must  have  been  nurtured.  The  religious  as- 
pects of  Longfellow's  works  have  often  been  illus- 
trated, and  every  reader  must  admit  that  he  is  al- 
ways most  beautiful  when  he  is  most  Catholic. 
We  shall  always  revere  the  memory  of  the  author, 
of  "  Evangeline,"  and  regret  that  his  perception  of 
the  truth  of  our  holy  religion  had  not  been  as 
clear  as  his  perception  of  its  beauty. 


The  Feast  of  St.  Benedict,  always  a  happy  day 
among  his  spiritual  children,  was  celebrated  with 
unusual  rejoicing  this  year  at  St.  Scholastica's 
Convent,  Atchison,  Kansas,  on  the  twenty-lifth  an- 
niversary of  the  profession  of  the  venerable  Mother 
Superior  and  Sister  Gregoria.  The  Rt.  Rev.  Ab- 
bot of  St.  Benedict's  Priory  sang  High  Mass,  and 
preached  a  discourse  full  of  interest  and  edification. 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Bishops  of  Leavenworth  and  St.  Cloud, 
Very  Rev.  Father  Boniface,  0.  S.  B.,  and  several 
other  priests,  were  also  present  to  join  in  the  cele- 
bi^ation.  In  the  evening  there  was  solemn  Bene- 
diction of  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  The  venerable 
religious  whose  quarter  of  a  century  of  devoted 
labor  has  borne  such  abundant  fruit  were  the  re- 
cipients of  many  tokens  of  respect  and  affection, 
and  it  is  the  hope  and  prayer  of  all  who  know 
them  that  they  may  long  be  spared  to  prosecute 
the  good  works  to  which  their  lives  are  conse- 
crated.   

This  week  we  have  to  announce  the  death  of 
three  other  priests,  viz.:  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Fitzgerald, 
of  Leetonia,  0.,  one  of  the  most  promising  of  the 
younger  clergy  in  the  diocese  of  Cleveland  ;  the 
Rev.  D.  J,  McMullen,  formerly  attached  to  the 
Cathedral,  St.  Paul,  a  widely  known  and  much  be- 
loved priest ;  and  the  Rev.  Father  Bahan,  S.  J.,  of 
Woodstock  College,  Md.,  a  man  of  great  piety  and 
who  had  many  warm  friends. 

May  they  rest  in  peace  ! 


"  The  Irish  people,"  says  Monsignor  Capel,  "  are 
bound  to  their  priests  by  ties,  of  exceptional  love, 
reverence  and  obedience  ;  and  the  living  tenacity 
of  faith,  for  which  the  Irish  will  freely  sacrifice 


their  all,  is  well  known  throughout  the  world.'^ 
"  And  we  will  add  to  Monsig.  Capel's-  statement,'' 
says  The  Pilots  "  that  the  Irish  people  and  their 
priests  are  determined  that  it  shall  remain  so." 


At  the  urgent  request  of  the  people  of  the  dis- 
trict round  the  Grand  Chartreuse,  forty-one  monks 
have  now  been  allowed  to  return  to  the  historical 
monastery. 

The  Western  Watchman  gives  some  shocking 
particulars  of  the  death  of  Father  Smith,  of  Union- 
ville.  Mo.,  which  we  chronicled  some  weeks  ago.  A& 
the  papers  announced  at  the  time,  he  died  of  small- 
pox contracted  while  ministering  to  victims  of 
the  scourge.  The  Watchman  says. :  "  When  sick,  the 
neighbors  refused  to  visit  him  ;  when  dead,  he  was 
allowed  to  remain  in  his  room  for  three  days  ;  when 
his  decomposition  threatened  all  Unionville  with 
a  contagion,  a  negro  was  hired  to  bury  the  dead 
priest,  which  he  did,  digging  a  hole  outside  the  town 
and  covering  the  body  without  a  shroud  or  coffin. 
We  are  very  sorry  for  the  priest,  and  sorrier  still  for 
the  people  of  Unionville.  Priests  expose  them- 
selves to  every  danger  and  hazard  their  lives  in  a 
hundred  ways,  ministering  to  the  spiritual  wants 
of  the  people  ;  when  the  priest  is  himself  attacked 
it  is  frightful  ingratitude  to  abandon  him  as  this 
priest  was  abandoned.  We  have  never  read  a 
story  so  sad  and  humiliating  as  this.  We  have 
no  heart  to  dwell  on  it  further." 


The  elevation  to  the  cardinalate  of  Most  Rev. 
Archbishop  McCabe,  of  Dublin,  has  given  the 
warmest  and  deepest  satisfaction  to  faithful  Cath- 
olics in  IreMnd. 


In  memory  of  the  700th  birthday  of  St.  Francis 
of  Assisi,  a  large  statue  of  the  Saint,  in  Carrara 
marble,  is  to  be  erected  in  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful squares  of  Naples; 


Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Wood  will  celebrate  the 
silver  jubilee  of  his  episcopate  on  the  26th  inst.  He 
was  consecrated,  in  Cincinnati,  by  the  venerable 
Archbishop  Purcell. 


We  learn  that  a  Catholic  Reformatory  for  boys 
is  to  be  built  in  Chicago  and  placed  in  charge  of 
the  Christian  Brothers. 


The  pastoral  letter  of  the  Fourth  Provincial 
Council  of  Cincinnati,  lately  held  in  that  city,  has 
been  published  in  neat  pamphlet  form,  and 
ordered  to  be  read  in  every  church  of  the  prov- 
ince on  the  first  convenient  Sunday  after  its  re- 
ceipt, by  the  reverend  clergy.  The  document 
abounds  in  wise  instructions  and  regulations  the 
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observance  of  which  cannot  fail  to  bring  abun- 
dant blessings  on  social  and  religious  life.  Among 
their  recommendations  the  Rt.  Eev.  Bishops  urge 
a  more  generous  support  of  the  Catholic  press 
and  the  employment  of  proper  music  in  the  ser* 
vices  of  the  Church.  We  quote  the  words  of  the 
pastoral  on  both  subjects. 

"There  is  no  more  valuable  aid  to  the  pulpit 
than  a  well-conducted  paper.  We,  therefore, 
most  earnestly  commend  pastors  to  urge  this  mat- 
ter of  the  value  of  the  press  upon  their  people, 
and  to  induce  every  Catholic  family  in  their  re- 
spective congregations  to  subscribe  for  a  good 
Catholic  newspaper.  Let  there  be  also  libraries 
established,  so  that  the  young  of  each  congrega- 
tion can  have  ready  access  to  useful  and  healthy 
reading.  Let  there  be  also  libraries  for  the  chil- 
dren attending  Sunday  Catechism  Classes,  and, 
where  it  is  possible,  a  liberal  distribution  of  Sun- 
day-school papers  among  the  children.  Money 
can  not  be  better  spent  than  in  providing  the  child 
with  healthy  and  pleasing  reading. 

"  On  the  subject  of  music,  the  Church  has  long 
since  spoken.  She  has  already  created  a  form  of 
sacred  chant,  consecrated  by  use  and  hallowed  by 
age.  She  has  clearly  directed  that  her  Liturgy  shall 
be  sung  in  the  Gregorian  chant.  Her  Gradual  and 
Vesperal,  her  Mass  and  Lamentations,  in"  a  word, 
all  her  chant  is  in  Gregorian  music.  She  permits 
figured  music,  but  only  where  it  is  sacred,  sol- 
emn. The  compromise  offered  by  Palestrina,  and 
the  present.  Caecilian  movement,  are  steps  in  the 
right  direction,  and  as  such  should  be  encouraged. 
Recognizing  the  present  difficulties  of  rendering 
the  Gregorian  and  Palestrina  chant,  as  also  the 
difficulties  in  the  Csecilian,  we  are  willing  to  per- 
mit the  better  class  of  figured  music,  while  at  the 
same  time  we  seek  to  encourage  every  effort  to  a 
return,  even  in  a  degree,  to  the  recognized  music 
of  the  Church.  It  is  therefore  not  only  our  wish 
but  we  hereby  direct,  that  all  music  that  savors  of 
the  sensuous  or  profane,  as  also  all  music  that  re- 
minds one  of  the  theater  or  opera,  rather  than 
the  Church,  shall  be  excluded  from  our  choirs  ; 
as  also  all  music  that  attracts  the  attention  of  the 
people  to  the  choir  rather  than  the  altar.  The 
duty  of  the  choir  is  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
people  to  the  altar.  Music  that  fails  to  do  this  is 
not  Church  music,  and  must  be  excluded  from  the 
service  of  religion. 

"It  has  been  also  decreed  that,  where  pos- 
sible, the  parts  of  Mass  and  Vespers  directed 
by  the  Rubrics  to  be  sung  by  the  choir,  and 
found  in  the  Gradual  and  Vesperal,  shall  here- 
after be  sung  wheresoever  practicable.  By  a 
reasonable  effort  on  the  part  of  pastors  and  choir 
directors  much  more  can  be  done  in  this  direc- 
tion than  is  generally  attempted.  Difficulty  is  no 
reason  why  choirs  should  not  try  to  remedy 
abuses." 


youth's  Department 


Easter  Day. 


ALLELUIA!  Christ  is  Risen! 
Light  hath  broke  on  Egypt's  gloom  ; 
Life's  own  Self  hath  burst  the  prison 
Of  the  seal'd  and  guarded  Tomb. 

"  Joy  to  thee,  0  Queen  of  Heaven  ! 

He  thou  didst  deserve  to  bear 
All  the  bonds  of  death  hath  riven. 
As  He  said  ;  0,  speed  our  prayer  ! " 

Help  the  thoughts  I  ought  to  cherish^ 
Prompt  the  words  which  should  be  mine  ; 

Better  far  should  pass  and  perish 
Thoughts  and  words  that  jar  with  thine. 


Memories  of  Vienna. 

Eastertide. 


BY   THE    HON.    ALICE    SEYMOUR. 


HE  restless  surging  of  the  crowds 
around  Saint  Stefan's  Cathedral 
and  the  principal  churches  of 
the  imperial  city,  on  the  Satur- 
day following  Good  Friday,  was 
stilled  by  the  joyous  pealing  of  the 
bells  at  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. Those  of  the  good  Viennese 
who  pretend  to  more  patriotism  than 
devotion  wended  their  way  to  the  Hofburg,  the 
imperial  residence,  and  crowded  into  the  Franz- 
platz  and  the  Josefplatz  to  watch  the  arrival 
of  the  nobles  who  were  to  take  part  in  the 
Auferstehung ,  or  Resurrection  service,  in  the 
Court  Chapel. 

Furnished  with  Passirkartes,  or  orders  for 
admission  into  the  palace,  the  little  Count,  with 
his  lady  attendant,  entered  the  great  hall  at 
the  foot  of  the  marble  staircase  which  leads  to 
the  state  apartments.  Tall  grenadiers,  in  their 
great  fur  caps  and  with  drawn  swords,  stood  on 
either  side  of  the  steps,  and  at  the  landings 
were  the  scarlet  and  gold-clad  life-guardsmen 
of  the  Emperor,  the  flashing  steel  points  of 
their  long  lances  catching  the  sunbeams 
streaming  through  the  lofty  windows  of  the 
marble  corridors  above.  But  when  these  cor-- 
ridors  were  reached,  the  imposing  guardsmen 
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with  their  swords  and  spears  were  quite  for- 
gotten, for  the  walls,  lined  with  life-size 
pictures  of  the  Hapsburg  family,  claimed  all 
attention.  What  funny  pictures  they  were ! 
quaint  old  costumes  of  the  years  in  which  the 
good  Dukes  of  Austria  were  chosen  to  reign 
over  the  Empire,  before  the  noble  Rudolf  of 
•Hapsburg  was  called  to  hold  imperial  sway. 
Beautiful  princesses,  in  jewels  and  laces  ;  tall, 
elegant  gentlemen  in  velvets  and  furs  ;  prelates 
and  priests  in  superb  vestments,  grouped  along 
the  marble  walls,  so  still,  so  stately,  that  it 
seemed  like  an  enchanted  palace  where  these 
figures  would  all  wake  to  life  and  tell  of  the 
years  in  which  they  lived  and  moved  among 
men. 

At  last  the  solemn  strains  of  the  Imperial 
Hymn  were  heard,  and  the  young  Count  took 
his  place  on  the  first  landing  of  the  great 
staircase,  opposite  the  entrance  through  which 
the  procession  would  come  to  go  into  the 
'Court  Chapel.  Nearer  and  nearer  came  the 
grand  cortege.  The  silence  was  sublime,  for 
when  the  music  ceased  the  faint  tinkle  of 
silver  bells  and  the  swinging  of  perfumed 
censers  was  distantly  but  distinctly  heard. 

First  came  fifty  priests  robed  in  black  sou- 
'tanes  and  white  lace,  bearing  long  wax  candles 
'lighted  and  wreathed  with  flowers  ;  a  hundred 
household  servants  in  black  velvet  and  gold 
satin,  chocolate  brown  and  white,  and  the 
jockeys  in  red  and  white,  the  choir  boys  of  the 
imperial  chapel  in  blue  and  silver,  other  musi- 
cians in  dark  green  velvet  embroidered  in 
silver,  the  huntsmen  in  dark  green  and  gold, 
attendants  in  dark  red  velvet  with  silver 
breast-plates  and  half  cloaks  of  silver,  followed 
the  priests  slowly  and  reverently  ;  then,  the 
pages  of  the  Emperor  in  full  court  dress,  red 
velvet,  white  satin,  and  buckles  of  precious 
stones  on  their  slippers  and  at  the  knee  ;  then 
iihe  nobles  of  the  court  in  the  various  uniforms 
of  their  rank  ;  stately  prelates  in  full  canoni- 
^cals,  a  hundred  priests  in  gorgeous  mantles  of 
-crimson  and  gold,  then,  under  a  canopy  of 
-cloth  of  gold  and  scarlet  satin  fringed  with 
white  ostrich  plumes  and  jewels  of  splendid 
brilliancy,  came  the  Archbishop  of  Vienna 
bearing  the  Sacred  Host.  The  canopy  was 
borne  by  four  of  the  highest  peers  of  the  realm, 
and  the  long  satin  train  of  the  Archbishop's 
magnificent  crimson  soutane  was  borne  by 
eight  priests.  Acolytes  swinging  silver  and 
-gold   censers   filled  with  incense  of  exquisite 


perfume  surrounded  this  group  which  pre- 
ceded the  Emperor  and  imperial  family. 

The  Hungarian  body-guard  in  full  court 
costume :  red  cloth  coat  heavily  embroidered 
in  silver,  knee-breeches  also  of  red  and  silver, 
with  delicate  boots  of  fawn-colored  kid  reach- 
ing almost  to  the  knee,  just  showing  the  white 
silk  stockings,  the  costume  completed  by  a 
tiger- skin  mantle  thrown  over  the  left  shoul- 
der, the  claws  pointed  with  silver  and  clasped 
to  the  breast  upon  a  silver  shield  bearing  the 
arms  of  the  Emperor.  Their  caps  were  of 
green  satin  bordered  with  sable  fur.  The 
Emperor  wore  the  field-marshal's  uniform  as 
did  the  Archduk-es,  his  brothers,  cousins,  and 
nephews  who  followed  him. 

A  great  number  of  the  foreign  ambassadors 
and  diplomaits,  and  several  companies  of  Hun- 
garian guards  brought  up  the  rear,  and  so  the 
grand  cortege  entered  the  chapel  and  the  doors 
were  closed. 

The  little  Count,  who  was  to  wait  for  his 
papa,  then  wandered  into  the  state  apart- 
ments, where  the  walls  were  hung  with  ex- 
quisite tapestries  picturing  scenes  from  the 
life  of  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy  and  the  brave 
Carl  of  Lothringen.  The  imperial  guards 
formed  a  passage  way  through  this  room,  for 
the  Emperor  of  Brazil  and  several  of  th6 
Archduchesses  were  to  pass  through  on.  their 
way  to  the  oratory  above  the  choir  of  the 
court  chapel,  as  none  but  the  gentlemen  of 
the  household  entered  the  body  of  the  church. 
The  Crown  Prince  Rudolf,  attending  Arch- 
duchess Elizabeth,  the  mother  of  Queen 
Christine  of  Spain,  soon  entered.  He  has  a 
fair,  fresh,  boyish  face,  deep  blue  eyes  and  yel- 
low hair.  There  is  a  pretty  story  told  of  him 
when  he  was  a  little  boy.  It  was  his  delight 
to  take  his  little  wheelbarrow  and  go  to  the 
old  fortifications  near  the  Hofburg,  which 
workmen  were  tearing  down  to  improve  the 
Ringstrasse.  His  tutor  always  attended  him, 
but  one  day  a  workman  seeing  him,  and  not 
recognizing  in  the  plainly-dressed  and  ap- 
parently unattended  little  fellow  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Austria,  said  ;  "  What's  your  name, 
boy  ?  you  are  a  fine-looking  little  man." 

The  Prince  looked  up  with  a  bright  smile 
and  replied — "  Papa  calls  me  Bube  *  ;  mamma 
calls  me  Rudie,  but  everybody  else  calls 
me  Imperial    Highness."     The  Prince  looks 
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quite  capable  of  the  same  amount  of  modesty 
now. 

When  service  was  over  in  the  chapel,  the 
cannons  stationed  on  the  Burgplatz  fired  a 
salute,  and  the  troops  to  pass  in  review  before 
the  Emperor  formed  into  battalions  upon  the 
Burgplatz.  Suddenly  the  guards  forming 
espalier  through  the  state  apartments  drew 
their  swords,  and  the  nobles  awaiting  the  re- 
turn of  the  cortege  arose  and  stood  in  expec- 
tation of  the  Emperor.  He  did  not  keep  them 
standing  long,  but  passed  rapidly  through  the 
rooms  attended  only  by  the  Archduke  and 
gentlemen  of  the  i)alace.  He  went  immedi- 
ately into  the  oratory,  where  the  Emperor  of 
Brazil,  then  visiting  Vienna,  had  gone  to  at- 
tend the  Resurrection  service. 

The  Brazilian  Empress  is  such  a  plain,  quiet- 
looking,  simply-dressed  lady,  that  one  would 
never  imagine  her  to  be  the  imperial  sov- 
ereign of  the  land  of  birds,  flowers,  diamonds 
and  sunshine. 

The  rapt  attention  of  the  little  Count  had 
been  noticed  by  Don  Pedro,  the  Emperor  of 
Brazil,  and  after  Franz  Josef,  the  Austrian  Em- 
peror, had  gone  to  the  balcony  to  witness  the 
review,  the  boy  was  presented  to  their  imperial 
Majesties  of  .Brazil.  The  interview  was  almost 
that  of  a  father  and  child.  The  boy  replied 
to  his  Majesty's  questions  as  to  his  studies, 
sports,  and  tastes,  and  when  the  Emperor  said 
good-bye,  the  boy  bowed  and  kissed  his  hand. 
"  What  shall  I  send  you  from  Brazil  when  T 
-return  ?  "   asked  his  Majesty. 

The  child's  eyes  brightened,  and  looking  up 
with  a  glad,  happy  smile,  he  exclaimed,  "  Oh, 
Sire,  could  you,  and  would  you  spare  me  just 
one  little  humming-bird  ?  " — then  hanging  his 
head  he  continued  in  a  lower  tone,  "  No,  Sire, 
not  one:  it  might  be  so  lonely  ;  but — if  I  dare 
to  ask — might  I  have  two  ?  " 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  following  Easter 
a  cage  of  tiniest  humming-birds  found  their 
way  into  the  boy's  apartments,  an  Easter  gift 
from  the  Emperor  of  Brazil. 


A  Virgin  fish  weighing  700  pounds  was 
caught  lately  off  Penascola.  It  is  called  the 
Virgin  fish  because  each  scale,  when  the  sun- 
light falls  upon  it  reveals  the  outline  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  as  seen  in  familiar  pic- 
tures of  our  Blessed  yLoih^r ,— Catholic  Uni- 
verse, 


A  Triumph  of  Principle. 


"LORIAN  had  been  a  well-to-do 
merchant,  but  without  any  fault 
of  his  own,  he  was  about  to-  fail. 
His  only  daughter,  Emily,  who 
held  a  good  position  in  Paris 
returned  to  her  native  town  to  be  of 
help*^to  her  parents  -by  teaching. 
One  day  Florian  appeared  in  much 
better  spirits  than  usual  as  he  re- 
turned home  for  dinner. 

"Only  think,"  he  said,  joyfully,  "the  pic- 
ture that  came  to  me  as  an  heirloom  from 
my  father  is,  as  I  always  supposed,  a  painting 
by  one  of  the  old  masters.  The  foreign  gentle- 
man that  was  here  this  morning  has  offered 
one  thousand  dollars  for  it." 

"Do  you  mean  the  oil-painting,  father, 
asked  Emily,  "  which  you  always  kept  locked 
up  and  with  a  thick  veil  over  it  ?  I  was  often 
anxious  to  get  a  look  at  it,  but  you  never 
gratified  my  curiosity." 

Florian  and  his  wife  looked  at  each  other  in 
some  embarrassment.  At  last  he  said  :  "  The 
subject  of  this  painting  is  such  as  would 
hardly  be  suited  for  the  eye  of  an  innocent 
child  or  a  virtuous  young  girl." 

"And  will  you  permit  such  a  picture,"  said 
Emily,  "  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  others,  and 
thus  perhaps  to  be  exposed  to  the  gaze  of 
a  thousand  innocent  eyes  ?  Father,  how 
will  you  answer  for  such  a  sin  and  its  pos- 
sible consequences  at  the  judgment-seat  of 
God?" 

"But  think  of  a  thousand  dollars  in  our 
straightened  circumstances,  and  in  your  weak 
state  of  health,"  answered  Florian,  in  a  tone 
of  vexation. 

"  I  had  rather  wear  my  hands  out  in  work ; 
it  would  be  better  for  us  to  die  of  starvation, 
than  that  one  of  (5ur  fellow-creatures  should 
suffer  scandal  through  our  fault,"  said  Emily 
in  an  earnest  voice. 

The  words  of  Emily  set  her  father  thinking, 
and  he  was  finally  dissuaded  from  carrying  out 
his  intention.  Deeply  moved  he  said  :  "  You 
are  right,  my  child." 

In  the  afternoon  the  strange  gentleman 
came  and  asked  to  see  the  picture.  Florian 
led  him  into  the  room  where  it  was  kept,  in 
silence. 

^' What  does  this  mean  ?  "  said  the  stranger 
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in  surprise,  after  casting  a  glance  at  the  paint- 
ing. ''  The  picture  has  been  so  cut  up  as  to 
be  quite  worthless  ! " 

"My  daughter  convinced  me  that  the  money 
taken  for  a  scandalous  picture  was  the  price  of 
sin,"  replied  Fiorian  ;  ''  therefore  I  have  made 
up  my  mind  rather  to  suffer  my  poverty  than 
become  rich  by  sin." 

The  stranger  was  silent  in  turn.  Then  he 
said,  in  a  voice  full  of  emotion  :  ''  Your  daugh- 
ter must  be  a  noble  girl,  und  you  have  proved 
yourself  a  man  of  principle.  Your  action  re- 
minds me  that  in  my  collection  of  paintings 
there  are  many  subjects  that  might  sully  the 
hearts  of  beholders.  But,  as  soon»as  I  get 
home,  I  will  destroy  every  one  of  them.  You, 
Mr.  Fiorian,  I  have  been  told,  are  a  thorough 
business  man,  and  have  been  unfortunate 
through  no  fault  of  your  own.  My  most  ex- 
tensive business-house  in  Vienna  is  now  with- 
out a  head.  I  wish  to  have  you  as  director  of 
the  establishment,  and  I  will  give  you  a  good 
salary.    Do  you  accept  the  offer  ?  " 

Florian's  eyes  filled  with  tears.  He  could 
hardly  contain  his  joy.  He  accepted  the  offer 
with  deep  gratitude.  Summoning  his  wife 
and  daughter,  he  made  them  acquainted  with 
his  benefactor  that  they  might  join  in  thank- 
ing him  ;  and  explained  how  his  good  fortune 
came  about. 

Purity  of  heart  brings  us  peace  on  earth 
and  is  an  essential  condition  to  attain  to  the 
sififht  of  Grod. 


The  Legend  of  the  Palm  Branch. 

HY  is  the  palm-branch  the  em- 
blem of  victory  ?  Why  are  the 
martyrs  represented  with  a  palm 
in  their  hands  ?  There  is  a  pretty 
legend  in  answer  to  these  queries. 
u^  An  angel,  as  we  know,  came  to 
visit  St.  Joseph,  and  told  him  to  flee 
into  Egypt ;  therefore  at  cock-crow? 
Joseph,  Mary,  and  the  Child  Jesus  were 
on  their  way.  Having  escaped  the  soldiers  of 
Herod,  they  came  into  a  great  city.  As  soon 
as  they  entered  it,  all  the  idols  fell  down,  and 
the  inhabitants,  in  great  terror,  began  to  rush 
through  the  streets  in  all  directions.  Joseph 
and  Mary  wel^e  frightened  at  this  wild  conduct 
of  the  people,  and  hurried  out  of  the  city  with- 
out taking  any  provisions  with  them. 


Towards  the  middle  of  the  day,  Mary  be- 
came very  hungry  and  very  thirsty,  and  the 
Holy  Family  sat  down  to  rest  at  the  foot  of  a 
sycamore-tree.  Just  in  front  of  them  was  a 
group  of  palm-trees  loaded  with  fruit.  The 
Blessed  Virgin,  said  :  "  I  would  like  to  eat  of 
those  dates  if  they  were  within  reach." 

Joseph  arose  and  tried  to  shake  the  tree,  but 
in  vain.  He  then  tried  to  knock  down  some 
of  the  fruit,  but  his  attempts  failed.  Then  he 
shook  his  head  sadly  and  said: 

''  They  are  too  high  :  let  us  go  farther,  and 
we  may  find  some  that  we  can  reach."- 

But  Mary  was  tired  out,  and  she  sighed. 
Then  Jesus  said  :  "  Palm-tree,  beautiful  palm, 
bow  down  your  head  and  offer  your  fruits  to 
My  Mother." 

The  palm-tree  bowed  its  head,  and  the 
Blessed  Virgin  took  as  many  of  the  dates  as 
she  wanted ;  and  then  the  tr^e  straightened 
itself  up  again,  and  was  covered  with  more 
fruit  than  before.  And  whilst  Mary  was  eat- 
ing the  dates,  the  Child  Jesus,  who  was  sitting 
on  the  ground,  made  a  little  hole  in  the  sand 
with  His  finger,  near  the  roots  of  the  sycamore- 
tree.  And  when  the  Blessed  Virgin,  after  hav- 
ing eaten,  said  :  "  I  am  thirsty,"  she  had  only 
to  stoop  down ;  for  from  the  hole  made  by 
the  Child  Jesus  there  flowed  a  spring  of  pure 
water. 

Before  setting  out  to  continue  their  journey, 
Jesus  turned  to  the  palm-tree  and  said  to  it: 

''Good  palm-tree,  I  thank  thee,  and,  as  a 
reward  for  the  service  thou  hast  done  My 
Mother,  I  command  My  angels  to  carry  one 
of  thy  branches  into  the  beautiful  Paradise  of 
My  Father ;  and,  as  a  sign  of  My  blessing, 
thou  shalt  be  worn  as  a  crown  by  those  that 
have  conquered  for  their  faith.  It  shall  be 
said  to  them :  '  You  have  deserved  the  palm 
of  victory.' " 

So  He  spoke,  and  an  angel  flew  around  the 
tree,  took  a  branch  of  it,  and  bore  it  away  to 
heaven. 


Webe  a  star  quenched  on  high, 
For  ages  would  its  light, 

Still  travelling  downward  from  the 
Shine  on  our  mortal  sight. 
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So,  when  a  great  man  dies, 

For  years  beyond  our  ken, 
The  light  he  leaves  behind  him  lies 

Upon  the  paths  of  men. — Longfellow, 
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Confraternity  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception (or  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes). 

**  We  fly  to  thy  patronage,  0  Holy  Mother  of  God!" 

Report    for    the    Weep    Ending    Wednesday, 
March  22d. 

The  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
fraternity are  earnestly  requested  for  the  follow- 
ing petitions  :.  Conversion  to  the  Faith  for  8 
persons, — return  to  the  Faith  for  21  persons, — 
change  of  life  for  25  persons, — special  favors  for 
18  persons,  8  families,  and  1  community,—  recovery 
of  health  for  16  persons  and  2  families,  of  sight, 
for  2  persons  and  of  mind  for  o  persons, — employ- 
ment for  11  persons, — religious  vocations  for  3 
persons, — special  graces  for  7  persons, — temporal 
necessities  for  22  persons, — means  to  pay  debts  for 
3  persons, — grace  of  a  happy  death  for  8  persons, 
— success  of  3  novenas,  of  various  undertakings 
for  7  persons  and  2  schools, — the  virtue  of  tem- 
perance for  5  persons.  Also  45  particular  inten- 
tions, and  a  number  of  thanksgivings  for  favors 
received. 

FAVORS    OBTAINED. 

The  many  favors  we  have  so  often  recorded  in 
these  pages  show  plainly  that  the  Blessed  Virgin  is 
truly  the  Mother  of  all  Christians  ;  that  regard- 
less of  climes  or  nationalities,  she  is  ever  willing 
to  listen  to  the  petitions  of  all  who  invoke  her,  in 
whatever  part  of  the  world  they  live.  Yet,  when 
these  favors  fall  on  persons  of  our  own  country,  we 
feel  our  confidence  increased  so  much  the  more,  as 
-if  we  were  the  personal  object  of  her  protection. 
We,_  therefore,  publish  the  following  favor  with 
special  interest,  as  having  been  obtained  in  this 
very  country.  It  is  the  cure  of  a  novice  at  the  Con- 
vent of  the  Visitation,  Dubuque,  over  one  year 
ago.  It  is  thus-  related  by  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munity : 

"I  must  now  tell  you  about  our  dear  Sister 

A ,  who    was    professed    on    Thursday    last, 

the  20th  inst.  During  her  entire  postulantship, 
she  was  suffering  intensely  in  her  side,  and  on  the 
inorning  of  her  reception  she  had  to  rise  from  her 
sick-bed  for  the  ceremony.  The  evening  previous 
she  was  so  ill  that  Mother  X.  would  not  leave  her, 
but  remained  kneeling  by  her  all  night,  praying, 
and  with  her  hand  pressed  on  the  patient's  side, 
for  had  the  neuralgia  touched  the  heart,  it  would 
have  been  instant  death.  Sister  A 's  coun- 
tenance had  assumed  the  profile  of  death.  The 
eyes  sunken  and  black  underneath,  the  cheek- 
bones prominent,  the  lips  white,  with  a  dark  streak 
around  them.  About  three  o'clock  she  sent  for  the 
priest,  who  however  did  not  administer  the  Extreme 
Unction.  On  the  following  morning,  which  had 
been  fixed  upon  for  her  reception,  she  arose  in  this 
almost  dying  condition,  and  went  down  for.  the  cer- 
emony. Oh,  had  you  seen  her  !  she  looked  like  a 
ghost,  her  face  as  white  as  the  wall ;  but  her 
fervor  supplied  strength  to  go  through  the  cer- 
emony, and  having  accomplished  her  heart's  de- 
sire, she  went  back  to  the  infirmary,  of  which  she 
continued  to  be  a  constant  occupant.  She  was 
truly  nailed  to  the  cross.  For  about  a  month  pre- 
vious to  her  miraculous  cure,  her  pains  became 
more  violent  and  unintermitting.  She  was  unable 
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to  move  in  her  bed,  and  for  nights  could  not  sleep. 
The  doctor  could  do  nothing  to  relieve  her  :  we 
felt  sure  she  must  die.  But  it  was  truly  edifying 
to  see  our  dear  novice  suffer  with  such  he- 
roic patience,  never  complaining.  Even  when 
acute  pains  forced  the  tears  down  her  cheeks, 
she  would  still  have  something  pleasant  to 
say  to  us.  We  obtained  some  of  the  cement 
from  the  Chapel  of  Knock,  and  commenced  a  no- 
vena  of  the  Rosary.  Almost  instantaneous  relief 
followed,  and  at  the  end  of  the  novena  she  was  per- 
fectly cured.  Her  great  joy  you  can  better  ima- 
gine than  1  describe.  I  know  the  Blessed  Virgin 
must  love  her,  and  that  she  witnessed  with  delight 
the  ceremony  of  Thursday  last,  when,  with  fervent 

thanksgiving.    Sister    A consecrated   herself 

for  ever  to  her  Divine  Son.  She  was,  indeed,  a 
lovely  bride,  adorned  with  many  virtues." 

OBITUARY. 

We  recommend  the  following  deceased  persons 
to  the  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Confra- 
ternity :  Sister  M.  Bernardine  Rogers,  who  died 
at  St.  Joseph's  Convent,  Ebensburgh,  Pa.,  on  March 
7th.  Sister  Blandina  (Mary  R.  Brown),  of  the 
Visitation  Convent,  Georgetown,  D.C.  Rev.  Fran- 
cis E.  BoTLE,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  who  departed 
this  life  a  few  days  ago.  Mrs.  Catharine  Lilly,  a 
benefactress  of  St.  Mary's  College,  Emmittsburg, 
Md.  Mrs.  Eliza  Martin,  Mrs.  Eliza  Kermain, 
of  Emmittsburg,  Md.  Rev.  John  Garvey,  0.  P., 
Springfield,  Ky.,  who  lately  departed  this  life. 
Mr.  Stephen  Broadbent,  Baltimore,  Md.,  acci- 
dentally killed.  Sister  M.  Presentation,  of  the 
Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  St.  Genevieve,  Mo.,  who  went 
to  her  Spouse  Feb.  28th.  Sister  Germaine,  Santa 
Clara,  Cal.,  who  went  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  her  la- 
bors January  1st.  Mother  Mary  Bernard  Red- 
mond, foundress  of  St.  Bridget's  Convent,  Abbey- 
leix,  Ireland,  who  resigned  her  pure  soul  into 
the  hands  of  its  Creator,  January  25th.  Thomas 
Ford,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  who  rested  in  peace 
Feb.  26th".  Mrs.  Mary  Montfort,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  who  went  to  her  reward  lately.  Edward 
J.  Fay,  Boston,  Mass.,  who  slept  in  the  Lord 
July  17th.  Miss  Ann  McManus  and  James  T. 
Clark,  Somerville,  Mass.  Margaret  O'Keefe, 
County  Cork,  Ireland,  who  departed  this  life  dur- 
ing the  last  month.  Mrs.  Thomas  Stanton,  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  January  5th.  John  Mitchell,  Santa  Clara, 
Cal.  Mrs.  Alice  Dwyer,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  who 
breathed  her  last  March  9th.  Daniel  Ryan,  De- 
troit, Mich.,  who  entered  into  rest,  January^  9th. 
Mrs.  Ellen  Finn,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  who  died  a 
happy  death  Feb.  18th.  Miss  S.  Carroll,  Engle- 
wood.  111.,  who  departed  this  life  March  12th. 
Mrs.  John  Macklin,  Monroe,  Mich.,  who  rested 
in  peace  March  9th.  Stewart  F.  Smith,.  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  who  went  to  his  reward  March  12th. 
Mrs.  O'Brien,  Taunton,  Mass.,  who  passed  quietly 
away  Nov.  25th.  Edward  McPhilomy,  Marion, 
N.  J.,  whose  happy  death  occurred  Dec.  15th.  Mrs. 
Ann  McPhillips,  Mrs.  Catharine  Duke,  Thqmas 
McCabe,  Mrs.  Fox,  and  Mr.  Andrew,  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet and  Miss  Margaret  Dougherty. 

May  their  souls,  and  all  the  souls  of  the  faithful 
departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in  peace. 

A.  Granger,  C.  S.  C, 
Director  of  the  Confraternity. 
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A  School  Boohjaf  Unprecedented  Popularity. 


Ilustrated  Bible  History, 

Translated  from  the  Fifty-Eighth  G  erman  Edition 

OP   THE 

GREAT  DR.  SCHQSTER'S 

History  of  the  Old  &  New  Testaiiieiits, 

PREPARED   FOR   THE   USE   OP    THE 

CATHOLIC  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
AND  DOMINION  OF  CANADA, 

—  BY  — 
HONORED   BY   LETTER   OF   INDORSEMENT   FROM 

His  Holiness  Pope  Pius  IX, 

And  Approved  by  nearly  all  the  Cardinals,  Archbishops 
and  Bishops  of  Europe  and  the  United  States. 


lietctil    I»x'ioe,    GO    Cents. 

Sample  Copies  for  examination,  with  a  view  to  in- 
troduction, FREE.     Special  terms  for  first  introduction. 


17  South  Fifth  Street,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

St.  Mary's  Academy. 

CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC, 


SCSOOL  OF  AETS  ASTD  DESIGN, 

NOTRE  DAME  P.  O.,  INDIANA, 

(Near  South  Bend,) 

Conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross. 


In  the  Academy  the  Course  is  thorough  in  the  Prepa- 
ratory, Academic  and  Classical  Departments. 

No  extra  charge  for  German  or  French,  as  these  lan- 
guages enter  into  the  regular  Academic  Course. 

The  Conservatory  of  Music, 

on  the  plan  of  the  best  Musical  Conservatories  of  Europe, 
is  under  the  charge  of  a  complete  corps  of  teachers 
eleven  in  number.  It  comprises  a  large  music  hall  and 
twenty-eight  separate  rooms  for  harps,  pianos  and  or- 
gans. A  throu^fh  course  for  graduation  in  theory  and 
practice,  Esthetics  and  Composition. 

The  school  of  Art  and  Design  is  modeled  on  the 
great  Art  Schools  of  Europe,  drawing  and  painting 
from  life  and  the  antique.  Pupils  in  the  Departments 
of  Painting  and  Music  may  pursue  a  special  course. 

Simplicity  of  dress  enforced  by  the  rules  of  the  Insti- 
tution. Full  particulars  of  the  three  Departments 
given  in  Catalogue,  for  which  address 

MOTHER  SUPERIOR, 
St.  Mary's  Academy, 
>JoTRE  Damb  P.O.,  In®.  • 


Read  What  Millions  Proclaim! 


The  Genuine  Singer  Sewing  Machines 

ARE  ONLY  Made  by  the  Singer 

Manufacturing  Company. 


Notre  Dame  P.  0., 

Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  1882. 
They  are,  beyond  all  controversy,  the  best  in  the 
world.  Having  tried  many  other  makes  ^in  our  re- 
spective Institutions,  we  find,  by  continual  usage,  the 
genuine  Singer  to  be  far  superior  to  any  other,  and 
recommend  it  to  all  as  the  most  valuable  of  Sewing 
Machines.  E,  F.  Gbether,  No.  135  Michigan  Street, 
South  Bend,  Indiana,  is  agent  for  this  locality.  Call 
on  or  address  him. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  .OF  NOTRE  DAME, 
and  ST.  MARY'S  ACADEMY. 


The  "  OLD   RELIABLE  "   SINGER 

is 
The  Strongest, 

The    Simplest, 

The  Most  Durable 

SEWING  MACHINE 

EVER  YET  CONSTRUCTED. 


Our  Sales  last  year  were  at  the  rate  of  over 
1,800    SEWING  MACHINES  A   DAY 

for  every  business-day  in  the  year. 


THE     SINGER    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY, 

Principal    Office — 34    Union   Square,   N.   Y. 
South  Bend   Branch — 135    Michigan   Street. 

2,000  Offices  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  ;  and  8,000  in 
the  Old  World  and  South  America. 

Offices  in  every  civilized  Country  upon  earth, 
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DR.     MCINTOSH'S 

Solar  Microscope  and  Stei'eopticon  Combination 

t'OR    THE   USE    OF 

-  COLLEGES,  SCHOOLS,  PHYSICIANS  and  SCIENTISTS. 


T.hi»  Combination  includes  three  distinct  instruments,  a 
Solar  Microscope,  Solar  Stereopticon  and  Monoc- 
ular Microscope. 

Each  of  these  can  be  used  alone  or  in  combination. 

By  the  aid  of  this  combination,  Astronomy,  Geography,  Geometry, 
Botany,  ZoOlogy,  Philosophy,  Physiology,  Pathology,  Histology,  etc., 
can  be  finely  illustrated  to  a  large  class  or  audience. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  Free  on  application, 
MclNTOSH  GALVANIC  &  FARADIC  BATTERY  CO., 

192  &  194  Jackson  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
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SHIPPERS  and  FARMERS ! 


H.  HAINER  &  CO., 

GENERAL  PRODUCE  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 


Butter, 

Eggs, 

Cheese, 

Apples, 
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Potatoes, 
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Chickens, 

Sw.  .  . 

Turkeys, 

Ducks, 

Geese, 
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Wool, 

Dried  Fruits, 

Green  Fruits, 
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A  New  Book,  by  Kathleen  O'Meara,  Author 
of  "Life  of  Frederic  Ozanam/'  "Bells  of  the 
Sanctuary,"  "  Iza's  Story,"  etc. 
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AND 
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Kimball  Organs. 

It  has  become  necessary  for  us  to 
greatly  enlarge  our  manufacturing 
facilities,  and  it  is  probable  that 
during  tlie  coming  year  our  factory 
will  turn  out  over  one-twelfth  of  the 
entire  production  of 

Parlor  and  Cabinet  Organs 

on  the  American  Continent,  .which 
demonstrates  beyond  a  doubt  the  su- 
periority of  the  Instruments  manu- 
factured by  us. 

We  are  sole  agents  for  the  W.  W. 

Kimball  Pianos,  Hallet&  Da- 
vis and  W.  P.  Emerson  Pianos. 

Address, 

W.  W.  KIMBALL, 

Chicago,    111. 

Or, 

S-  D.  ROBERSON, 

General  Agent, 

SOUTH    I«ENI>,   11S1>, 
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College  of  Notre  Dame, 

COTE-DES-NEIGES, 
MONTREAL,     CANADA. 


This  Institution,  directed  b}'  the  Rehgious  of  the 
Congregation  of  the  Holy  Cross,  occupies  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  salubrious  sites  in  Canada.  It  was 
founded  for  giving  a  Christian  education  to  boys  be- 
tween the  ages  of  five  and  twelve  years.  They  receive 
all  the  care  and  attention  to  which  they  are  accustomed 
at  home.  •  The  French  and  English  languages  are 
taught  with  equal  care  by  masters  of  both  nationalities. 

TERMS: 

Board  and  Tuition,  per  month,          -        -  -  $10  00 

Bed,        ---...-.  1  00 

Washing,           -        -        -        -        -        -  -    1  00 

Piano, 2  50 

Violin,        -        -        -        -        -        .        -  -      2  00 

Very  Rev.  A.  LOU  AGE,  C.  S.  C, 

Cote-des-Neiges, 

MONTREAL,  CANADA. 
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Behold  Thy  Mother: 

OR, 

MOTIVES   OF   DEVOTION   TO  THE 
BLESSED  VIRGIN. 


From  the  German  of  Rev.  P.  Ron,  S.  J. 


21  Pages  16mo.,  neatly  printed  on  tinted  paper. 
Price  10  cents.     Postage  free. 


This  admirable  Essay  on  Devotion  to  tbc 
Blessed  Virgin  is  republished  at  the  request  oi 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Dwenger,  Bishop  of  Ft.  Wayne, 
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An   Easter  Thought. 


BY    MAKION    MUIR. 

3NT0  how  many  graves  they  peer, 
The  mourners  of  the  lost  and  dear  ! 
'  He  is  not  here,  He  is  not  here ''  : 
No  spirits  need  their  sorrow  tell. 
But  oh,  to  think,  to  know  as  well, 
Of  all  on  whom  that  sentence  fell, 
One  only  one,  beside  her  hand, 
Saw  her  lost  Love  triumphant  stand.      ^ 
The  bird  returns,  the  flower  revives, 
But,  from  the  souls  that  touched  our  lives. 
The  kind  hearts,  wise  and  strong,  now  gone. 
There  comes  no  sign  in  dusk  or  dawn.  - 


''To  Make  a  Roman  Holiday. 


BY    WILLIAM    FRANCIS   DENNEHY, 


IHEN  Claudius,  that  most  imbecile  of  the 
Roman  Emperors,  fell  a  victim  to  the 
hatred  of  his  wife,  Agrippina,  the  Chris- 
tian inhabitants  of  Rome  can  scarcely  have  been 
many.  The  besotted  Emperor  was  poisoned  in 
A.  D.  54,  some  two  years  after  the  period  when, 
according  to  Suetonius,  he  had  ordered  the 
banishment  of  all  the  Christians  to  be  found 
within  the  imperial  city.  It  is  true  that  the 
Christians  must  have  been  increasing  in  num- 
bers— twelve  years  had  already  elapsed  since 
St.  Peter's  first  visit  to  the  capital  of  the 
world — but  the  Roman  authorities  had  as  yet 
left  the  faithful  almost  unmolested  in  the 
safety  of  contempt.  Nero  succeeded  to  the 
throne  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  his  step- 
father, and  cloaked  the  crime  in  which  he  had 
been  partner  by  the .  borrowed  eloquence  of 


Seneca,  with  the  venal  bucklers  of  the  Preto- 
rians.  The  young  emperor's  demeanor  in  pub- 
lic was  as  fair  and  plausible  as  his  spoken 
words,  but  the  imperial  youth  was  a  marvel- 
lous hypocrite  for  his  years  ;  he  could  look  on, 
calm  and  callous  at  the  dying  agonies  of  his 
boy-brother,  tortured  by  the  cruel  poisons  he 
had  procured  to  be  given  him,  and  smile  even 
while  he  plotted  the  death  of  that  mother 
who  had  bartered  all  for  his  sake.  Such  a 
being  could  hardly  be  the  friend  of  Christian- 
ity, and  Tacitus  tells  how,  after  he  had  in  his 
madness  set  fire  to  his  own  great  city,  he  set 
himself  to  cast  the  blame  of  the  conflagra- 
tion on  the  Christians.  The  pagan  historian 
says :  "Nero,  willing  to  substitute  in  his  own 
stead  victims  to  the  public  indignation  on  ac- 
count of  the  fire,  inflicted  the  most  cruel  tor- 
ments on  a  sect  of  men  already  detested  .... 
vulgarly  called  Christians.  The  author  of 
their  sect  was  one  Christ,  who  was  put  to 
death  by  Pontius  Pilate,  Intend  ant  of  Judea, 
in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  Their  superstition, 
which  for  some  time  had  been  kept  under, 
began  to  break  out  again,  and  spread'not  only 
in  Judea,  where  the  evil  first  arose,  but  even 
in  Rome.  .  .  .  Some  of  them  were  arrested 
and  owned  themselves  Christians.  .  .  .  Their 
punishment  was  made  a  sport  of :  some  were 
covered  with  skins  of  beasts,  to  make  dogs 
devour  them,  others  were  crucified  ;  and  others 
again,  wrapped  up  in  cloths  covered  with 
pitch  and  brimstone,  w^ere  burnt  in  the  night 
by  way  of  torches.  These  punishments  were 
inflicted  in  the  Emperor's  gardens  as  a  sight, 
whilst  he  diverted  the  people  with  chariot- 
races,  mixing  with  the  crowd  in  a  coachman's 
dress,  or  seated  on  a  car  holding  the  reins."  * 


*  Tivcit.,  L.  XV,  38. 
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Tacitus  adds  thai  so  hideous,  so  horrible, 
were  the  persecuting  enormities  of  the  mur- 
derous Emperor  that  even  the  pagan  mob, 
cultured  in  cruelties,  murmured  at  the  horrors 
he  lavished  on  them,  and  mingled  with  their 
hatred  of  Christianity  pity  for  its  unfortunate 
followers.  When  the  Apostles  commenced  to 
preach,  in  divers  lands  and  to  many  peoples, 
the  Resurrection  of  their  Divine  Master,  they 
found  themselves  pursued  by  the  implacable 
hatred  of  the  Judaic  leaders.  The  Sanhedrim 
spared  no  pains  to  spread  slanders  of  the  vilest 
kind  in  order  to  raise  obstacles  to  St.  Peter 
and  his  brethren  in  the  discharge  of  their 
sacred  mission.  St.  Justin  Martyr  tells  us  of - 
the  Sanhedrim  that  ''their  emissaries  were 
sent  into  all  countries,  with  rescripts,  or  let- 
ters." Letters  which  conveyed  the  foulest  of 
fables,  which  conveyed  the  basest  libels.  No 
horror,  no  enormity,  no  crime,  was  too  hide- 
ous, too  great,  or  too  base,  to  be  charged 
against  the  followers  of  our  Saviour.  The 
circulation  of  these  falsehoods  had  poisoned 
the  Roman  mind,  though  in  truth,  little  had 
been  needed  to  stir  up  the  hatred  of  those 
who  had  deified  all  that  was  base  against 
those  who  preached  faith  of  a  high  and  holy 
kind,  purity  and  light.  No  sooner,  therefore, 
had  Nero  granted  license  to  the  persecutors 
than,  in  every  direction,  the  Christians  were 
assailed  and  hunted  down.  They  were  burnt 
by  slow  fires,  on  gridirons  or  tied  to  stakes  ; 
some  were  cast  into-red  hot  caldrons  ;  others 
were  suspended,  head  downward,  over  fires, 
while  torches  were  applied  to  the  most  sensi- 
tive portions  of  their  frame.  The  abominable 
Sofonius  Tigellinus,  partner  in  all  the  crimes 
of  Nero,  as  in  those  of  the  she-wolf  his  mother, 
lent  the  aid  of  his  diabolical  ingenuity  to  in- 
crease the  tortures  of  the  persecuted.  He  was 
the  inventor  of  the  tunica  molesta.  This  gar- 
ment, made  of  papyrus,  smeared  inside  and 
out  with  wax,  was  placed  upon  the  Christian, 
who,  previously  deprived  of  all  other  clothing, 
was  fastened  to  a  high  pole,  from  the  summit 
of  which  his  persecutors  poured  down  torrents 
of  burning  pitch  and  lard.  A  sharp  spike 
placed  beneath  the  chin  prevented  the  victim 
of  their  cruelty  turning  his  head  even  slightly 
from  beneath  the  weight  of  the  fiery  stream, 
which  ceased  not  to  flow  until  the  entire  body 
was  a  mass  of  living  fire.  These  poles,  with 
their  burning  burdens,  were  placed  around 
the  Vatican  circus";  and  that  space,  the  his- 


torian tells  us,  became  at  last  filled  knee-deep 
with  the  last  remains  of  the  holy  martyrs. 
It  was  in  this  same  circus,  by  the  light  cast 
by  the  burning  bodies  of  the  Christians,  and 
through  the  sanctified  ashes  which  covered 
its  ground  so  thickly,*  that  Nero  urged  his 
horses  and  guided  his  chariot,  in  his  semi- 
insane  rivalry  with  those  equally  insensate 
wretches  who  pandered  to  his  cruelty  and  sin. 
Through  the  length  and  breadth  of  his  ter- 
ritories the  subordinates  of  the  Emperor  vied 
with  their  master  in  the  display  of  persecut- 
ing zeal,  and,  as  Eusebius  tells  us,  "  gloried  in 
devising  new  and  unheard  of  tortures."  Each 
one  strove,  in  the  very  intoxication  of  a  hideous 
emulation,  to  surpass  all  others.  Some  of  these 
ministers  of  Satan  had  their  victims  stoned 
to  death,  crucified,  scourged  until  their  very 
bones  and  entrails  were  laid  bare,  beheaded, 
tied  to  wild  horses  who  were  urged  to  a  mad 
career  through  wild  and  stony  paths  and 
strong  and  tangled  thickets.  Many. of  the 
martyrs  were  slowly  chopped  to  pieces  and 
many  more,  while  tied  to  revolving  wheels, 
had  their  flesh  torn  from  their  bones  by 
sharp  spikes  and  hooks.  In  countless  num- 
bers the  Christians  were  cast  alive  to  the  wild 
beasts,  to  lions,  tigers,  wild  dogs,  and  even  to 
hungry  rats.  Hundreds  were  destroyed  by 
being  buried  alive  or  crushed  between  enor- 
mous blocks  of  stone.  Many,  too,  were  torn 
in  halves  by  being  tied  to  two  trees,  which, 
growing  at  some  distance  apart,  were  for  the 
time  brought  together  by  strong  bands,  but 
which,  on  the  loosening  of  these  bands,  sprung 
back  suddenly,  and  with  violence  to  their 
natural  position,  each  carrying  with  it  some 
portions  of  the  palpitating  and  quivering  body 
of  the  confessor  of  the  faith.  Some  were 
gored  to  death  by  wild  bulls  while  tied  up  in 
nets  ;  others,  tied  in  sacks  with  ravenous  dogs 
and  hideous  snakes,  were  cast  into  the  sea. 
Barbarous  mutilations,  such  as  cutting  off"  the 
ears  or  nose,  putting  out  the  eyes,  tearing  out 
the  tongue  with  pincers,  cutting  oif  the  hands 
and  feet,  were  the  merest  by-play  to  the  per- 
secutors of  the  infant  Church.  Lactantius 
tells  us  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  any 
writer  to  attempt  to  give  a  full  description 
of  the  atrocities  committed  by  those  who 
carried  out  the  behests  of  Nero.  The  mere 
enumeration  of  the  various  modes  of  torture 

*  Gtilvis,  Chronol.  ad  Ami.  Cljr.  54. 
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preferred  by  each  would  fill  volumes,  for  the 
only  dread  which  weighed  upon  them,  the 
only  fear  which  tormented  their  minds,  was 
lest  they  should  be  suspected  of  not  display^ 
ing  sufficient  vigor  in  carrying  out  the  im- 
perial edicts,  or  of  displaying  the  slightest  ten- 
derness towards  the  Christians.  Such  a  state 
of  things  naturally  produced  some  few  acts  of 
miserable  treachery  and  weakness,  but  they 
also  produced  a  glorious  and  plentiful  record 
of  magnificent  deeds  of  devotion,  faith,  and 
Christian  courage.  Pagan  parents  were  found 
to  deliver  their  own  children  to  the  merciless 
agents  of  Nero,  pagan  children  to  betray 
their  parents,  and  pagan  brothers  and  sistei-s 
to  forget  all  the  ties  of  kindred  and  of  birth 
before  the  impending  terrors  of  persecution, 
but  the  Christians,  with  hardly  an  exception, 
encountered  their  fate  with  calm  fortitude, 
and  died  with  prayers  for  their  persecutors 
mingling  with  their  last  joyous  thanksgivings 
for  the  granting  to  them  of  the  privilege  of 
death  for.  Christ.  Truly  can  it  be  said  that 
tlie  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  as  fair  jewels  on 
the  garment  of  the  Church.  It  was  not  alone 
by  the  ordinary  magistrates,  or  only  by  the 
ordinary  tribunals,  that  the  faithful  were 
treated  cruelly  and  unjustly.  Full  license 
was  given  to  the  thoroughly  savage  Roman 
population  to  treat  them  as  if  they  were  less 
than  human.  Every  man's  hand  might  be, 
and  was,  raised  against  the  Christians.  Clam- 
orous for  their  blood  even  in  presence  of  the 
tribunals,  hunting  them  down  and  dragging 
them  forth  from  their  places  of  retreat,  the 
Roman  mob  seemed  to  delight  in  heaping  in- 
sult and  cruelty  on  the  faithful,  to  actually 
luxuriate  in  the  hideous  freedom  granted. them 
by  the  imperial  despot. 

Thus  suffered  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  the 
Roman  empire  during  the  reign  of  the  infam- 
ous Nero,  and  in  similar  ways  did  they  suffer 
under  many  of  his  successors.  Of  these  suc- 
cesors  few  have  earned  a  more  infamous  title 
than  Domitian.  This  Emperor — cowardly, 
cruel,  tyrannical  and  immoral — one  who  liter- 
ally wallowed  in  vice,  hated  Christianity  with  a 
terrible  hate  and  ordained  its  destruction.  He 
lived,  it  is  said  by  some,  to  see  the  uselessness 
of  the  efforts  he  made,  and  to  realize  that  the 
faith  which  he  hated,  possessed  and  was  blessed 
with  an  inherent  strength  with  which  he  never 
could  cope  and  which  defied  all  the  puny  ef- 
forts of  himself  and  his  satellites.     It  Avas  dur- 


ing the  reign  of  this  emperor  that,  as  all  know, 
St.  John  was  cast  into  a  caldron  of  boiling 
oil,  and,  after  his  miraculous  preservation  dur- 
ing the  fiery  ordeal,  banished  to  the  island  .of 
Patmos.     Of  all  the  peresecutions,  however,  to 
which  the  Christians  were  exposed,  few  were 
more  systematic  or  trying  than  that  instituted 
by   the   Emperor  Decius.     This   persecution, 
which  is  usually  counted   as  the  seventh  to- 
which  the  faithful  were  subjected,  was  planned 
with  a  certain  diabolical  ingenuity  which  made 
it  the  more  terrible.     Decius  had  no  sooner  se- 
cured the  imperial  power  by  the  defeat  and 
death  of  the  Emperor  Philip  and  his  brother^ 
than  he  fulminated  his  monstrous  edicts  and 
set  himself  the  task  of  uprooting  the  faith.     It 
was  true  that,  marvellous  though  it  appeared  to 
the  pagans,  the  Christians  had  largely  increased 
in  numbers,  despite  all  the  previous  persecu- 
tions.   Nearly  two  centuries  had  elapsed  since 
the  death  of  Nero.     Rome  had  witnesssd  many 
and  strange  vicissitudes  during  that  period  ; 
tyrants  and  fools  had  succeeded  one  another 
on  the  imperial  throne,  and  grasped  with  all 
the    nervousness    of    ambition    and   tyranny 
the    emblems    of    supreme   power,   and    died 
leaving  after  them  little  save  execration  and 
hatred.  *  Rome,  imperial  Rome,  had  ceased  to 
be  all  that  had  won  her  her  proud  name  and 
fame  in  the  now  ancient  and  nearly  forgotten 
past;  but  the  infant  Church,  blessed  with  a 
marvellous  vitality,  defying  and  despising  per- 
secutions and  injuries,  was  daily  increasing  in 
numbers,   strength    and   organization.     That 
glorious  fabric  which  we  know  so  well,  which  ^ 
has  existed  and  which  will  exist,  with  unim- 
paired beauty,  through  every  trial  and  trouble, 
seemed  to  have  but  gained  additional  strength 
from  every  plan  laid  for  its  destruction  and  to 
have  won  fresh  glory  from  every  persecution. 
The  attempt  of  Decius  was  designed  upon  a 
plan  different  to  those  adopted  by  his  predeces- 
sors.    He   did   not   sanction   wild,  indiscrim- 
nate,  sudden  massacres  of  the  Christians.     His 
agents,  by  his  directions,  strove,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible to  seize  the  chief  leaders  of  the  Church. 
He  thought,  as  so  many  other  tyrants  have 
thought  since  his  time,  that  if  he  could  destroy 
the  hierarchy,  could  only  leave  the  Christian 
organism  devoid  of  visible  headship,  then  the 
end  he  had  set  himself  was  sure  to  be  accom- 
plished.    Decius   sought   not   to   punish    the 
Christians  with  sudden   death  :    his  aim  was 
rather  to,  by  terrible  and  prolonged  tortures, 
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induce  denial  of  faith.  It  was  truly  a  cruel 
and  hard  temptation,  needing  great  and  won- 
drous grace  for  its  overcoming,  10  offer  him, 
whose  feeble  frame  was  racked  well-nigh  to 
■dismemberment,  or  whose  quivering  flesh  was 
being  gashed  by  sharp  knives  or  scarred  by 
red-hot  irons,  release  from  all  his  sufferings  on 
the  utterance  of  a  few  short  words.  One  cry, 
even  one  look,  of  assent  had  sufficed  to  change 
the  rack  for  a  bed  of  down,  the  blood-dripping 
knife,  or  fiery  iron,  for  cooling  unguents  and 
healing  balms  ;  but  seldom  did  the  Christian 
ever  fail  to  reject  all  the  temptations  and  bribes 
which  the  perverted  ingenuity  of  the  Emperor 
or  his  minions  could  suggest.  St.  Jerome  says  : 
*'The  Christian  was  first  stretched  upon  the 
rack  and  burned  with  heated  hoops  or  plates  of 
iron  ;  he  was  then  smeared  all  over  with  honey; 
placed,  with  his  hands  bound  behind  him,  in 
the  burning  sun  ;  and  thus  left  to  putrify  and 
expire,  exposed  to  the  annoyances  and  stings 
of  insects." 

During  the  persecution  instituted  by  Decius, 
the  venerated  Pontiff  St.  Fabian  was  mar- 
tyred; and  during  that  ordered  by  his  successor, 
Oallus,  both  the  holy  Popes,  SS.  Cornelius  and 
Lucius,  won  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  After 
the  death  of  Gallus,  the  persecutors  seem  to 
have  lagged  in  their  murderous  work,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  his  successor  Valerian,  in  the 
beginning  of  his  reign,  regarded  them  with 
liberality,  if  not  affection,  but  the  evil  whisper- 
ings of  his  designing  and  treacherous  general 
Marcian,  who  cunningly  laid  all  the  blame  of 
the  decadence  of  the  empire,  as  of  the  terrible 
incursions  of  the  barbarians,  upon  the  Chris- 
tians, or,  to  speak  more  exactly,  assigned  these 
occurrences  to  the  anger  of  the  gods,  excited 
by  the  toleration  lately  vouchsafed  those  open 
and  avowed  enemies  of  theirs.  Marcian  is  said 
to  have  begun  his  evil  work  by  leading  the 
emperor  into  the  practice  of  arts  in  which  he 
was  counted  an  adept  himself  and  by  inducting 
his  master  into  the  rites  of  magical  sacrifice. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  historians  agree  in  tracing 
the  cause  of  Valerian's  change  of  feeling  tow- 
ards Christianity  to  the  influence  of  Marcian, 
but  it  is  at  least  interesting  to  note  that  the 
terrible  persecution  ordered  by  the  Emperor 
Diocletian,  is  said  to  have  been  induced  by  the 
following  incident.  Diocletian,  like  Valerian, 
being  anxious  to  pry  into  futurity,  entered 
into  the  study  of  magic.  On  one  occasion 
while  he  was  offering  sacrifices,  some  Christian 


officers,  belonging  to  his  household,  who  were 
present,  made  the  Sign  of  the  Cross  on  witness- 
ing the  rites  performed  in  their  presence.  In 
consequence,  the  sacrifices  were  disturbed,  and 
failed  to  yield  the  priests  the  signs  they  had 
expected.  These  divinators  at  once  declared  to 
the  emperor  that  it  was  the  presence  of  profane 
men  which  had  angered  the  gods  and  made 
them  refuse  their  answers.  In  connection 
with  the  antagonism  between  all  that  was  evil 
and  Christianity,  it  is  worth  while  to  also  re- 
member the  reply  of  the  oracle  of  Apollo  to 
the  Emperor,  when  it  confessed  that  the  ex- 
istence of  the  just  then  upon  the  earth,  pre- 
vented its  giving  true  answers  as  in  former 
days.  That  two  dire  persecutions  of  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  only  true  faith  should  be  so 
plainly  traceable,  in  their  beginning  at  all 
events,  to  the  very  temples  of  those  evil  spirits 
whose  worship  was  to  be  extinguished  by  it, 
does  not  seem  so  very  strange,  while  the  fact 
seems  too  well  attested  by  the  agreement  of 
historians  and  traditions  to  be  doubted. 

Before  concluding  this  brief  and  inconse- 
quential sketch  it  may  not  be  inapposite  t© 
quote  the  striking  description  which  Eusebius 
has  left  us  of  scenes  sometimes  witnessed  when 
all  the  crowded  amphitheatre  looked  down 
with  strained  gaze  on  the  sanded  arena  and 
watched  for  the  cruelties  which  made  "  a  Ro- 
man holiday."  The  historian  wrote  :  ''  You 
would  have  been  filled  with  admiration  of  the 
steadfast  intrepidity  of  these  holy  champions, 
and  of  that  immovable  fortitude  which  was 
displayed  by  persons  of  the  most  tender  years. 
You  might  have  seen  one  youth,  who  had  not 
yet  completed  his  twentieth  year,  standing  in 
the  midst  of  the  arena  with  his  hands  stretched 
forth  in  the  form  of  a  cross  as  he  prayed  with 
intense  eagerness  to  God,  and  not  moving  the 
slightest,  or  shrinking  from  the  spot  in  which 
he  stood ;  even  when  the  bears  and  leopards, 
breathing  forth  rage  and  death,  almost  touched 
his  very  flesh  with  their  jaws.  Again,  you 
might  have  seen  others  cast  to  an  enraged 
bull,  who  tore  some  of  the  infidels  who  came 
near  him,  tossing  them  with  his  horns  into 
the  air,  and  leaving  them  to  be  taken  away 
half  dead.  But  when,  with  rage  and  bellow- 
ing, he  rushed  upon  the  martyrs,  he  could 
not  approach  them ;  but  standing  on  the 
ground  Mnth  his  feet,  tossing  his  horns  this 
way  and  that  way,  and  breathing  forth  rage 
and  madness  by  reason  of  his  being  irritated 
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by  red-hot  goads,  he  was,  in  despite  of  all, 
held  back  by  an  invisible  hand." 

The  writer  of  this  paper,  unwilling  to  seetji 
•to  claim  an  erudition  not  rightly  his,  desires 
to  mention  that  many  of  the  incidents  related 
in  it,  many  of  the  quotations  given  in  it, 
are  taken  from  the  brilliant  and  learned  work 
^'  Rome  under  the  Pagans  and  the  Popes," 
published  very  many  years  ago  by  the  Very 
Eev.  D.  Miley,  of  Dublin,  but  which  has  been 
long  out  #f  print.  He  is  also  indebted  to 
€revier's  "  History  of  the  Roman  Emperors," 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  works  of  the  last 
century. 


Ada's  Trust. 

"by  mrs.  anna  h.  d0r8ey. 

(Continued.) 
CHAPTER  IL— Judith.    A  Telegram. 

Mrs.  Ogden  had  just  taken  her  seat  at  the 
head  of  the  table  when  Ada  Moore  entered  the 
breakfast-room,  her  face  beaming  with  smiles, 
her  eyes  radiant  with  happiness.  "  Christmas 
gift !"  was  her  first  greeting,  as  she  advanced 
with  both  hands  behind  her. 

"So  you  have  caught  me  ! "  said  Mrs.  Ogden, 
as  she  took  up  an  oval  velvet  case  from  the 
table.     "  Here  it  is." 

"  Catch  me  too,  or  I  wont  take  it,"  was  the 
girl's  laughing  reply,  as  she  stopped  half  way. 

"  Nonsense,  Ada.  It  seems  such  a  childish 
thing  for  an  old  body  like  me  to  do." 

''  We  couldn't  do  better  than  to  be  childish 
to-day.  And  you're  not  old.  You  only  think 
so  because  you  have  been  living  so  long  alone, 
with  not  a  single  young  person  about  you  un- 
til I  dropped  into  your  arms.  I  don't  mean 
to  let  this  getting-old  process  go  on,  if  I  can 
prevent  it,"  she  said,  with  saucy  fondness. 

"  Will  it  make  you  any  happier  if  I  do  as 
you  wish  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Ogden,  with  a  look  of 
affection. 

"Yes." 

"  Christmas  gift,  then  !  " 

"  Here  it  is.  I  think  if  I  had  been  obliged 
to  wait  a  day  longer  I  should  have  had  to  tell 
you  about  it,"  said  Ada,  as  she  laid  a  package 
on  the  table,  snapped  string  after  string,  and 
tore  off  several  layers  of  wrapping-paper,  re- 
vealing at  last  a  fine  cabinet  painting  of  St. 
Michael  with  a  palm-branch,  surmounted  by 


stars,  announcing  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  the 
hour  of  her  death. 

"There  !"  'said  Ada,  holding  it  up,  with  a 
triumphant  smile ;  "  aren't  you  glad  you 
caught  me ! " 

"  Where  did  you  get —  Who  painted  it  ?  " 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Ogden,  taking  the  beautiful 
frame  in  both  hands,  and  gazing  upon  the 
painting  with  delight.  "  Oh,  my  dear  child, 
there  is  nothing  on  earth  that  you  could  have 
given  me  that  I  shall  hold  so  precious.  '  Thank 
you '  is  a  very  poor  expression  ;  let  me  kiss  you 
and  thank  you  together." 

"  Dear  Aunty,  you  make  me  very  happy," 
said  Ada,  her  face  suffused  with  a  glow  of 
pleasure. 

"  But  how  did  you  come  to  think  of  it,  and 
who  copied  it  ?  " 

"  I'll  'fess,"  said  Ada — sitting  down,  and 
resting  her  clasped  hands  on  the  edge  of  the 
table — "  I'll  'fess  what  a  little  intriguer  I  am. 
You  didn't  know,  Aunty,  how  I  used  to  watch 
you  at  the  Borghese  Gallery,  while  we  were 
in  Rome.  I  couldn't  tell  what  made  you  al- 
ways slip  away  from  us,  to  go  to  that  little 
arched  room  where  only  a  few  dingy  old  pic- 
tures were  hanging,-  and  I  determined  to 
find  out,  and  I  did.  Do  you  remember  that 
day  we  dragged  you  off  to  look  at  something 
ice  thought  very  fine  ;  and  how,  as  quickly  as 
you  could,  you  slipped  back  ?  I  knew  where 
to  find  you,  and  sure  enough  there  you  were, 
and  for  the  first  time  I  really  saw  what  at- 
tracted you  so  often  to  that  spot.  There 
was  a  beautiful  light  on  the  painting  which 
brought  out  the  figures  from  the  dingy,  worm- 
eaten  background,  in  all  their  marvellous 
grace  and  coloring,  which  time  had  only 
mellowed.  I  thought  at  first  that  it  was  an 
Annunciation,  that  the  bending  'Archangel 
was  Gabriel,  until  you  told  me  better ;  then  I 
saw  that  our  Blessed  Lady's  face,  although 
tender  and  lovely,  was  that  of  one  full  of 
years,  and  wore  an  expression  of  something 
more  heavenly  than  ever  the  fairest  youth 
could  give.  And  the  Angel,  how  grand  and 
princely,  and  mighty,  how  more  than  beautiful 
in  the  holy  calm  and  majesty  of  his  counte- 
nance, as,  bowed  before  her,  he  announces  that 
he  is  appointed  to  receive  her  pure  soul ! 
Aunty,  if  you  remember,  I  sat  quietly  down 
and  said  nothing  about  going  I  was  more  than 
willing  to  stay,  and  felt  annoyed  when  our 
party  found  us  and  said  it  was  time  to  leave." 
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"  But,  dear  child,  how  did  you  get  permission 
to  have  it  copied.  It  is  a  very  rare  Giotto  ;  it 
is  said  there's  not  another  one  anywhere." 

"  So  I  heard;  but  I  persuaded  your  old  friend, 
the  Cardinal,  to  ask  Prince  Borghese  to  let 
me  have  a  cabinet  copy  made  from  it ;  and 
he,  being  a  relation  of  the  Borghese  family, 
pleaded  my  cause  so  well,  that  permission  was 
granted,  with  this  condition,  that  the  copy  was 
not  to  be  repeated.  I  agreed  to  everything, 
and  then  the  dear  old  Cardinal  managed  the 
whole  business.  A  'protege  of  his,  who  is 
already  famous,  was  engaged  to  paint  the 
copy;  the  Cardinal — no  mean  artist  himself, 
you  know — looked  in  on  him  every  few  days, 
until  it  was  completed,  and  framed,  and  packed, 
and  shipped,  and  last  week  it  arrived.  You 
were  out  when  it  came,  and  I  was  too  thank- 
ful that  you  were." 

"  How  well  you  managed,  and  all  to  give  me 
a  great  happiness  ! "  said  Mrs.  Ogden,  with  a 
fond  look.  "  How  often  have  I  thought  of  the 
picture,  and  longed  to  see  it." 

"And  it  is  now  yours,  to  have  and  to  hold 
forever.     But  where's  my  Christmas  gift  ?  " 

Ada  opened  the  oval  case,  which  Mrs.  Ogden 
placed  in  her  hands,  and  looked  long  and  ear- 
nestly at  what  was  within, — a  look  of  uncer- 
tainty and  sadness  blending  together  in  her 
countenance.  ''Who  is  this,  Aunt  Mary? 
there's  something  in  the  face  that  reminds  me 
of  papa.  Is  it,  can  it  be  a  likeness  of  him 
when  he  was  young  ?  " 

"  Yes,  darling.  It  was  painted  soon  after  he 
left  college.  He  was  just  twenty,  and  he  gave 
it  to  me  when  he  went  away  to  study  for  his 
profession.". 

"  Did  he  give  mamma  one  like  it  ?  " 

"  He  gave  her  his  miniature  after  they  be- 
came engaged,  ten  years  after  this  was  painted ; 
of  course  he  had  changed  a  good  deal  in  that 
time." 

"  Thank  you,  Aunty,  a  thousand  times.  I 
am  so  glad  to  know  exactly  how  dear  papa 
looked  when  he  was  young.  It  is  a  beautiful, 
brave  face.  My  dearest ! " — she  whispered, 
pressing  it  to  her  lips,  while  tears  filled  her 
eyes  ;  then  she  closed  the  case  and  laid  it  softly 
down  near  her  plate. 

"We  must  eat  our  Christmas  breakfast  now. 
I  fear  all  these  nice  things  Aunt  Rhoda  has 
sent  up  are  getting  cold.  Lift  off  the  covers, 
deerest,  and  let  us  begin,"  said  Mrs.  Ogden, 
cheerfully,  as   if  determined   to  cast   all   sad 


thoughts  behind  her  for  a  time.  A  difficult 
thing  to  do,  for  anniversaries  get  to  be  the 
saddest  things  in  life  as  we  go  on,  they  are  so 
clogged  with  memories  of  the  losses  and  crosses 
one  has  known  and  suffered. 

"  I  believe  I  am  hungry.  Aunty  ;  I  may  say 
ravenous.  That  coffee  smells  delicious  ;  give 
me  a  cup  filled  to  the  brim,  with  just  two 
lumps  of  sugar  and  a  generous  dash  of  cream. 
What  a  cordial,  to  be  sure  ! "  Then  both  of 
them  began  to  enjoy  their  breakfast,  with 
much  pleasant  talk,  and  a  tranquil  enjoyment, 
which  is  the  best  sauce. 

"  I  am  sorry  you  happened  to  be  out  yester- 
day, Ada,  when  I  was  packing  up  some  pretty 
things  to  send  my  other  niece.  I  wished  you 
to  see  them." 

"  '  Other  niece  ! '  Where  is  she,  and  who  ? 
I  am  already  jealous.  Aunty,"  said  Ada,  laying 
down  her  knife  and  fork,  with  a  look  of  comi- 
cal surprise. 

"  Is  it  possible  I  never  spoke  to  you  of  your 
cousin  Judith  ?  " 

"  Never  !  Judith  !  It  is  the  first  time  I  ever 
heard  of  her  ! " 

"  I  thought  I  had  spoken  to  you  about  her  : 
but  now  I  remember,  it  was  to  your  father. 
She  is  the  only  child  of  my  brother,  Lindsey 
Darrall.  They  live  on  the  coast  of  Virginia, 
near  Cape  Charles — a  rough,  savage  situation, 
unless  the  weather  is  bright,  and  calm  enough 
for  a  Halcyon  to  float ;  then  it  is  beautiful,  as 
beautiful  as  air,  sunshine  and  ocean  can  make 
it.  It  is  a  lonesome,  out  of  the  way  place,  but 
it  was  my  brother's  fancy.'^ 

"  Did  you  ever  see  her — Judith  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  have  been  there  and  seen  her  a 
few  times,  once  since  she  grew  up.  She  is  a 
strange,  silent  girl,  dark  and  beautiful.  She 
has  grown  up  under  peculiar  circumstances. 
Her  mother  died  when  she  was  a  child,  and  she 
has  lived  there  most  of  the  time  with  no  com- 
panionship except  that  of  her  father,  who 
spends  his  life  among  his  books,  trying  to  solve 
mysteries  that  human  reason  can  never  reach. 
A  sister  of  his  second  wife,  with  her  son,  lives- 
there,  to  take  care  of  things  and  manage  af- 
fairs." A  look  of  pain  shadowed  Mrs.  Ogden's 
face  for  a  moment,  which  Ada  noted. 

"  It  is  a  strange  name — I  mean  out  of  the 
Bible.     Judith  ! "  she  said,  musingl5^ 

"Her  mother  was  a  Jewess,  which  will 
account  for  her  name,"  observed  Mrs.  Og- 
den. 
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''  A  Jewess,  Aunty  !    Do  tell  me  something 
more,"  said  Ada-,  full  of  eager  interest. 

"  Yes,  dear,  I  will,  if  you  wont  think  it  tj^o 
dull,  this  bright,  bright  holiday." 

''  No  fear  of  that.     That  name— Judith — is 
the  key  to  some  pretty  romance,  I  am  sure." 

"You   are   half  right,  but  then  your  own 
ame  is  a  Hebrew  one — " 

'^  Without  the  romance,"  was  Ada's  laugh- 
ng  reply  ;  "at  least  not  yet." 

To  begin,  then.  My  brother,  Lindsey  Dar- 
rall,  was  travelling  in  the  East,  and  met  his 
wife  in  Damascus.  He  had  letters  of  credit 
on  her  father,  Judah  Baladin,  a  rich  banker, 
who  invited  him  to  dine,  and  altogether  made 
much  of  him.  After  a  further  acquaintance 
Baladin  introduced  my  brother  to  the  ladies  of 
his  household,  his  widowed  sister,  and  his 
daughter  Leah,  in  the  latter  of  whom  he  saw 
his  high  ideal  of  Hebrew  beauty,  as  it  was  in 
ancient  times,  more  than  realized.  He  always 
received  a  hospitable  welcome  from  the  banker 
and  his  family,  who  felt  an  unusual  interest  in 
the  young  American,  who  knew  the  history 
of  their  people,  and.  Christian  though  he  was, 
held  it  in  reverence.  But  before  long  it  be- 
came too  apparent  that  a  sentiment  stronger 
than  friendship  was  growing  up  in  the  hearts 
of  the  young  people  towards  each  other.  My 
brother  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  his  prefer- 
ence, and  meant,  as  soon  as  he  was  assured  of 
hers,  to  speak  to  her  father,  as  an  honorable 
gentleman  under  the  like  circumstances  would 
speak  to  any  other  father  when  he  asked  his 
permission  to  marry  his  daughter.  But  sud- 
denly the  doors  of  the  banker  were  closed 
against  him,  he  was  no  longer  admitted  when 
he  called,  nor  could  he  get  an  interview  with 
him.  He  wrote  a  respectful  note  to  Baladin, 
to  which' he  received  the  following  brief  reply  : 
^^  A  maid  of  Israel,  and  she  of  direct  Asmonean 
descent  from  Judas  Machabeus,  may  not  con- 
sort with  Gentile  or  Christian."  It  was  only 
what  my  brother  might  have  expected,  know- 
ing what  he  did  of  the  history  of  the  Jews, 
and  how  closely  the  faithful  among  them  cling 
to  the  Law  and  their  ancient  customs.  He 
realized  it  now,  but  determined  to  bide  his 
time,  in  the  forlorn  hope  of  overcoming  every 
obstacle  to  the  attainment  of  his  wishes.  One 
evening,  in  the  dusk,  he  was  aimlessly  saun- 
tering in  the  neighborhood  of  one  of  the  beau- 
tiful gardens  of  Damascus,  inhaling  its  spicy 
odors,  and  cm-sing  the  insensate  bigotry  and 


fanaticism  of  creeds,  when  some  one  gliding 
behind  him  touched  his  shoulder,  and  turning 
swiftly  he  saw  a  tall,  veiled  woman  before  him. 
She  was  Leah's  old  nurse,  who  had  put  herself 
in  his  way,  at  the  peril  of  her  life,  to  tell  him 
that  her  young  mistress  was  pining  herself  to 
death  at  their  separation,  and  had  been  kept  in 
close  confinement  ever  since  their  secret  was 
discovered.  She  couldn't  bear  to  see  her  child 
'wasting  away  ;  she  was  the  only  thing  left  to 
her  on  earth  to  love,"  she  said,  "  and  if  she 
died,  she  too  would  find  a  way  to  die.  To 
know  she  was  alive  and  happy,  even  if  she 
never  saw  her  face  again,  was  all  that  she 
asked."  Other  things  passed  between  them  ; 
and  the  next  day,  having  made  all  his  arrange- 
ments, he  left  Damascus,  or  was  supposed  to 
have  done  so,  in  the  caravan  that  went  away 
the  following  morning  at  sunrise,  bound  for 
Jerusalem.  When  Baladin's  suspicions  were 
lulled  into  security  by  the  departure  of  his 
daughter's  lover,  his  vigilance  relaxed  and  he 
gave  her  the  range  of  the  extensive  gardens 
surrounding  his  house.  He  loved  her  passion- 
ately, but  he  would  rather  have  slain  her  with 
his  own  hand  than  she  should  have  degraded 
her  ancient  lineage  by  marrying  a  Christian, 
so  far  above  all  human  consideration  was  his 
devotion  to  the  faith  of  his  people  and  the 
glory  of  their  past. 

One  morning  it  was  discovered  that  Leah 
had  disappeared.  Her  old  nurse  was  discovered 
in  the  gallery  leading  to  her  apartments, 
bound  with  cords  and  stupefied  by  some  power- 
ful narcotic.  Pursuit  immediately  followed 
towards  Jerusalem,  whither  it  was  reported  the 
Sahib  Darrall — as  they  called  him — had  gone 
ten  days  before.  Baladin  felt  in  his  heart  that 
wherever  he  found  one,  the  other  would  not  be 
far  ofi^.  He  incited  those  in  pursuit  to  the 
highest  speed  by  promise^  of  rich  rewards, 
which  acted  as  a  sharp  spur  on  their  indolent 
oriental  nature.  Silent,  grim,  and  unforgiving, 
he  accompanied  the  train,  under  a  vow  neither 
to  eat  nor  drink  until  he  rescued  his  daughter 
and  avenged  himself  upon  the  one  who  had 
despoiled  him  of  her.  He  was  not  wrong  in 
his  suspicions  ;  but,  as  we  say,  he  started  on  the 
wrong  trail.  The  fugitives  were  twelve  hours 
ahead,  on  their  way  to  Joppa,  which  they 
reached  just  in  time  to  catch  the  French 
steamer  for  Marseilles ;  while  Baladin  and  his 
people,  quite  misled,  were  pursuing  them  in 
another  direction." 
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"  But  the  old  nurse,  Aunty !  did  you  ever 
hear  how  it  was  that  she  was  tied  up  in  that 
way,  and  stupefied  with  opium, — I  suppose  it 
was  opium  ?"  inquired  Ada,  with  keen  in- 
terest. 

"  Yes,  I  heard  it  all.  She  did  it  herself,  with 
Leah's  assistance  ;  so  that  when  found  in  that 
condition,  all  suspicion  would  be  averted  from 
her,  as  the  result  proved." 

"  What  a  romance  to  have  in  one's  family  ! " 
exclaimed  Ada.  "It  is  delightful  to  know 
that  it  really  did  happen.  And  then — after 
they  got  to  Marseilles,  Aunty  ?  "   . 

''Leah  was  prostrated  with  sea-sickness  from 
the  day  the  steamer  left  Joppa  until  the  end 
of  their  very  rough  voyage.  My  brother  had 
found  out,  shortly  after  they  embarked,  that 
the  captain's  wife  was  making  the  trip  with 
him,  and  he  asked  permission  to  place  his  sis- 
ter under  her  protection,  which  she  readily 
granted,  and  not  only  shared  her  state  room 
with  her,  but  nursed  her  as  untiringly  as' if 
she  had  been  her  own  daughter,  until  they 
reached  Marseilles.  Here  she  was  the  guest 
of  her  warm-hearted  friend — who  by  this  time 
was  made  acquainted  with  the  true  facts  of 
the  case — for  a-  few  days,  until  she  recovered 
her  strength,  when,  having  abjured  her  re- 
ligion, she  and  my  brother  were  married  and 
at  once  sailed  for  the  United  States.  You 
may  be  sure  that  the  good  woman  who  had 
shown  them  so  much  true  kindness  was  gen- 
erously rewarded  before  their  departure ;  she 
refused  to  make  charges  for  her  services  or 
receive  payment  for  them,  but  was  finally 
obliged  by  their  entreaties  to  accept,  as  an  ex- 
pression of  their  gratitude,  the  gift  they  of- 
fered. I  told  you  that  Leah  abjured  her  re- 
ligion. She  knew  that  a  marriage  with  one 
outside  her  own  faith  made  her  an  outcast 
from  it,  so  the  abjuration  was  to  her  simply  a 
form  ;  she  accepted  no  other  belief  at  that  time, 
or  ever,  and  always  clung  to  the  traditions  of 
her  people,  and  gloried  in  her  descent.  They 
reached  home  safely.  There  was  no  one  who 
had  the  right  to  disapprove  of  my  brother  s 
marriage  except  myself,  and  I  felt  no  disposi- 
tion to  do  so  after  I  saw  his  wife.  Her  gentle- 
ness, her  extreme  loveliness,  and  her  youth, 
disarmed  me  of  whatever  slight  resentment  I 
had  felt  at  his  choice,  and  I  soon  learned  to 
love  her.  She  was  as  happy  and  blithe  as  a 
song-bird  in  their  old  grey  house  by  the  sea  ; 
its  walls  bounded  her  world,  and  the  society 


of  her  husband  was  all  she  desired.  But  such 
idyllic  happiness  could  not  last,  and  when  her 
baby  was  nearly  a  year  old  she  died — yes — 
she  died."  Again  a  shadow  -stole  over  the 
calm  of  Mrs.  Ogden's  countenance. 

There  was  evidently  something  left  unsaid , 
but  Ada  did  not  dare  ask  what ;  delicacy  for- 
bade it.  She  only  remarked  :  "  Her  death  must 
have  been  a  great  blow  to  my  uncle." 

"It  was  indeed,  and  changed  the  whole 
tenor  of  his  life.  Always  devoted  to  books 
and  scientific  studies,  he  plunged  into  the  most 
abstruse  reading,  secluding  himself  in  his- 
library  as  if  to  escape  the  very  memory  of  his 
sorrow,  to  the  utter  neglect  of  his  child,  his 
affairs,  and  his  slaves,  of  whom  he  had  a  large 
number.  One  da}^  something  that  had  gone 
wrong  and  had  to  be  brought  to  his  notice 
awoke  him  to  the  state  of  things  around  him. 
It  dawned  upon  him  that  his  daughter,  seven 
years  old,  was  running  wild,  undisciplined  and 
unkempt,  and  sadly  needed  a  mother's  care,  and 
the  only  remedy  for  it  all,  that  he  could  think 
of,  was  to  marry  again,  which  he  did  as  soon 
as  possible,  then  went  back  to  his  books  with 
the  comfortable  feeling  that  a  duty  fulfilled 
always  imparts.  It  did  not  take  long  for  bis 
wife,  however,  to  discover  his  fnotif  in  marry-^ 
ing  her.  It  was  to  provide  himself  with  a 
housekeeper  who  would  manage  his  affairs 
and  train  and  care  for  his  child,  and  leave  him 
free  to  live  out  his  own  life  among  his  books. 
She  felt  a  womanly  sort  of  pity  for  the  poor 
little  girl  thrown  upon  her  care,  as  friendless- 
there  in  that  great  old  house  as  she  herself 
was,  and  she  was  kind  to  her  after  a  fashion. 
That  is,  she  never  beat  or  scolded  her,  and  did 
now  and  then  see  to  her  physical  comforts ;. 
but  as  to  training  her,  she  was  incapable  of  it,. 
both  from  her  own  soft,  indolent  nature,  and 
utter  ignorance  of  the  best  means  to  do  so. 
My  brother's  habits  displeased  and  made  her 
unhappy,  and  the  everlasting  sound  of  the- 
ocean  nearly  drove  her  distracted  ;  she  had  na 
resources  within  hejself,  and,  worst  of  all,  no 
settled  religious  faith  to  teach  and  help  her  to- 
bear  her  trials,  which,  as  you  see,  were  not 
trifling  ones.  So  after  a  few  years  she  died, 
very  much  to  my  brother's  astonishment  and 
dismay.  Not  knowing  what  to  do,  and  deter- 
mined never  to  marry  again,  he  invited  his  -^ 
wife's  sister,  who  had  come  to  nurse  her 
through  her  last  illness — a  Mrs.  Willis — to- 
live  there,  to  take  charge  of  the  housekeep- 
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I    ing,  and  be  as  a  mother  to  Judith.     She  was  a 

I    widow,  with  one  child — a  boy — and  poor,  and 

I    seeing  with  a   quick  eye  certain  prospective 

I    possibilities  in  the  future,  independent  of  tlie 

■     generous  sum  my  brother  offered  to  pay  her 

annually  for  her  services,  she  did  net  hesitate 

to  accept   the   arrangement,  on   condition  of 

keeping  her  son  with  her.     There  was  some 

little  demur  about  this ;  to  have  a  lout  of  a 

I  boy  in  his  house,  to  become  the  companion  of 
Judith,  his  daughter,  had  not  entered  into  his 
calculations  ;  he  offered  to  send  him  away  to 
school,  to  get  rid  of  the  difficulty,  but  she  was 
firm  ;  'they  could  not  be  separated,'. she  said, 
'and  they  must  either  both  stay,  or  both  go.' 
She  began  to  pack  up  her  things  to  leave  ;  my 
brother  yielded  the  point,  and  she  and  her  boy 
remained.  She  proved  herself  an  energetic 
housekeeper,  and  a  first-class  manager ;  my 
brother  was  never  allowed  to  have  a  care  ;  no 
worry  was  permitted  by  her  vigilance  ever  to 
approach  him.  She  attended  to  everything. 
System  and  order  reign  where  neglect,  waste, 
and  discomfort  prevailed  ;  in  fact  there  is  not 
a  more  well  ordered  house  to  be  found  than 
Mrs.  Willis  has  made  it.  But  there's  some- 
thing— I  fear  the  arrangement  will  not  prove 
what  it  seemed  to  promise,  either  for  my 
brother  or  Judith.  Things  are  out  of  tune, 
but  the  reason  is  not  apparent.  Mrs.  Willis 
is  a  great  manager,  but — there's  some  under- 
current," said  Mrs.  Ogden  slowly,  as  she  drew 
out  her  watch  and  looked  at  it.  "But  we 
must  banish  sad  thoughts  to-day.  Have  you 
been  eating  anything,  Ada  ?  " 

"  As  if  I  could  help  eating,  with  such  deli- 
cious sauce  as  you  have  been  giving  me  :  par- 
don me.  Aunty,  that  is  not  just  the  thing  to 
say,  but  I  have  been  intensely  interested  in 
what  you  have  told  me,  and  I'd  like  of  all 
things  to  pay  my  Uncle  Darrall  and  Judith  a 
visit." 

"  We  shall  go  next  summer,  perhaps.  Who 
is  that  for  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Ogden,  as  a  servant 
came  in  with  a  telegram  on  the  card-tray. 

''  It's  .for  Miss  Ada,  mem,"  said  the  boy, 
handing  it  to  her. 

"  For  me  !  I  never  got  a  telegram  in  all 
my  life.  I  wonder  who  on  earth  it  is  from  ! " 
she  said,  taking  it  fi-om  the  tray  and  opening 
it.  She  glanced  over  it,  a  delicate  flush 
mounted  to  her  face,  and  ''Oh!"  dropped 
from  her  lips.  "Aunty,"  she  said,  as  she 
passed   the   telegram   to  Mrs.   Ogden,  "it   is 
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from  Maurice  Talbot,  whom  we  met  abroad, 
you  know.     He  has  just  got  home." 

"  I  see.  He  expects,  with  your  permission, 
to  be  here  to-morrow.     What  will  you  say  ?  " 

"  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  him,"  w^as  the  low- 
voiced  answer. 

"  So  shall  I — unless  he  turns  out  to  be  one 
of  the  '  three  lords  that  come  from  Spain ' ; 
you  know  the  rest,  darling." 

"What  then.  Aunty  ?"  she  asked,  looking 
up  with  a  bright  smile. 

"  I  don't  think,  in  that  case,  I  shall  be  so 
glad  to  see  him.  Have  you  corresponded  ? 
If  you  have,  you  had  better  invite  him  on,  un- 
less you  prefer  that  I  should  do  it." 

"Thanks,  Aunty.  We  have  written  to 
each  other  a  few  times  only.  Perhaps  he  will 
expect  a  word  from  me,"  said  Ada,  with  a 
frank,  sweet  smile. 

"  Just-  as  you  please,  my  darling.  It  is  near 
church-time,  and  you'll  just  have  time  to 
write  your  dispatch  and  send  it  off.  I'm  go- 
ing to  my  room  to  dress,"  said  Mrs.  Ogden, 
as  she  rose  from  the  table,  rang  for  the  dining- 
room  servant,  and  went  away  upstairs. 

"Oh,  it  is  just  the  loveliest  Christmas-gift, 
after  dear  papa's  miniature,  that  I  could  pos- 
sibly have  got ! "  said  Ada  Moore,  when  she 
found  herself  alone,  as  she  read  the  telegram 
again.  "  I  shall  be  so  glad  to  see  him  !  I  wish 
I  could  tell  Aunty  how  happy  I  am.  I  will, 
after  he  comes."  Then  she  ran  up  to  her 
room  to  write  her  message,  which  she  dis- 
patched by  a  servant  without  delay. 

A  little  while  ago  she  had  said,  referring  to 
her  name  as  being  of  Hebrew  origin,  "  Yes, 
but  without  the  romance.  At  least  not  yetf^ 
Was  the  telegram  which  made  her  so  happy^ 
the  avant-courriere  of  the  romance  her  words 
seemed  to  foreshadow  ? 

(to  be  continued.) 


How  wonderful  is  the  dignity  of  those  who 
have  been  ransomed  by  the  Precious  Blood  of 
Jesus,  and  so  sweetly  justified  by  His  victori- 
ous Resurrection  !  The  heavens  are  not  so 
high  as  is  their  liberty,  nor  the  sea  so  deep, 
nor  the  plains  of  earth  so  wide.  Poverty  can- 
not soil  it,  grief  cannot  sadden  it,  death  can- 
not end  it.  Beyond  all  words  that  an  overfull 
heart  can  utter,  blessed,  thrice  blessed  be  God, 
for  the  freedom  wherewith  Christ  has  made  us 
free. — Faber. 
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The  Shepherd's  Sunday  Hymn. 


FROM  THE  GEEMAN,  BY  MARY  E.  MANNIX. 

rpHIS  is  the  Almighty's  day  ; 
*^  Alone  upon  the  wide,  wide  plain — 
Now  sounds  the  church-bell  once  again, 
Now  stillness  far  and  near. 

Adoring  kneel  I  here — 
O  mystery  that  glides  between  ! 
As  though  a  multitude  unseen 
Knelt  down  with  me  to  pray. 

The  Heavens  far  and  near 
Stretch  out  so  solemnly  and  clear, 
As  though  to  part  above  me,  here, 
This  is  the  Almighty's  day. 


Queen  by  Right  Divine. 


BY   KATHLEEN    O  MEAIIA. 


(Continued.) 
These  ordinary  duties  of  the  Sister  of  Char- 
ity, schools,  visitation  of  the  sick  and  poor, 
etc.,  which  so  amply  filled  the  life  of  Sceur 
Rosalie,  did  not  suffice  to  her  all-embracing 
sympathies  and  the  inexhaustible  zeal  of  her 
soul.  The  field  of  labor  which  demanded  her 
exertions  in  the  Quartier  Mouffetard  alone  was 
enough  to  overpower  a  less  vigorous  mind, 
but  her  capacious  heart  stretched  out  its  help- 
ful sympathies  far  beyond  it.  We  have  seen 
that  she  came  to  the  Rue  de  TEpee  de  Bois  a 
total  stranger,  not  only  in  that  district,  but 
in  Paris,  yet  it  was  not  long  before  she  had  a 
larger  acquaintance  than  the  most  fashionable 
lady  in  the  great  city.  It  came  to  be  known 
that  a  very  remarkable  woman  was  living  in 
the  Faubourg  St.  Marceau,  and  people  went 
to  make  her  acquaintance  on  one  pretext  or 
another,  until  soon  Soeur  Rosalie  held  a  court 
that  was  more  assiduously  attended  than  that 
of  any  princess  in  Europe.  Like  a  true  prin- 
cess, she  exercised  the  royal  prerogative  of 
receiving  visits  without  returning  them  ;  but 
the  time  she  devoted  to  these  receptions,  and 
the  amount  of  kindness,  of  active  help  and 
salutary  consolation,  form  one  of  the  most 
striking  facts  of  her  life.  When  charity  in 
its  heavenly  character  of  personal  service  of 
the  poor,  tender  realization  of    their  suffer- 


ings and  participation  in  them,  takes  blessed 
possession  of  a  soul,  it  is  apt  to  become  rather 
exclusive,  to  shut  out  other  claims,  to  make 
us  callous,  for  instance,  to  the  sufferings  of 
the  rich  as  deserving  no  pity  compared  with 
those  of  the  poor.  Here  again,  love,  a  wdder, 
most  comprehensive  and  perfect  love  must  set 
the  balance  right,  supplementing  experience, 
and,  if  needs  be,  reaching  even  beyond  its  ken, 
and  enabling  us  to  see  all  things  in  their  true 
proportions. 

This  was  the  grand,  royal  characteristic  of 
Soeur  Rosalie's  charity, — it  knew  no  limita- 
tions ;  wide  as  the  sunlight,  it  took  in.  all 
classes,  it  embraced  every  sorrow,  every  pain, 
every  joy  that  a  human  creature  can  feel. 
The  poor  had  undoubtedly  the  largest  share 
in  her  heart;  but  they  never  robbed  the  rich 
of  theirs.  "  Pray  for  the  rich."  she  would  say 
to  her  Sisters ;  ''  they  are  more  to  be  pitied 
than  we  think  ;  they  have  griefs  and  trials 
that  the  poor  know  nothing  about.  If  the 
poor  knew  what  those  poor  rich  often  have  to 
suffer,  they  would  not  envy  them  as  they  do." 

She  lost  no  opportunity  of  bringing  home 
to  the  poor  this  truth,  that  the  rich  are  not  so 
enviably  happy  as  they  seem  ;  but  she  never 
preached  it.  Her  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture and  her  experience  of  the  realities  of  life 
taught  her  to  avoid  mocking  the  poor  by  that 
seeming  fallacy;  for  it  looks  like  a  mockery 
to  tell  those  whose  lives  are  made  wretched 
by  the  want  of  money,  that  riches  do  not  con- 
stitute happiness ;  they  constitute  the  hap- 
piness that  the  poor  can  best  understand,  they 
give  food  and  warmth  and  plenty  and  peace  of 
mind.  The  poor  man  can  see  only  this  bright 
side  of  the  rich  man's  lot ;  the  canker  that 
may  lie  beneath  the  brilliant  outside  is  hidden 
from  him,  and  unless  the  hearts  of  the  poor 
are  filled  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity  and 
with  the  thirst  for  the  happiness  that  it 
promises  in  another  world,  it  is  hard  for  them 
not  to  hate  the  rich.  Soeur  Rosalie,  in  her 
intercourse  with  the  poor  was  always  on  the 
watch  to  deprecate  this  hatred,  and  to  disarm 
that  fatal  envy  which  is  so  general  in  France, 
breaking  out  periodically  in  the  savage  up- 
heavings  that  w^e  witness ;  but  her  pity  for 
them  did  not  make  her  less  compassionate 
towards  the  sufferings  of  the  rich.  She  was 
as  ready  to  sympathize  with  the  great  ones  of 
the  earth  as  with  the  lowly.  The  parlor, 
where,  like  an  uncrowned  queen,  she  held  her 
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court  every  day  for  hours,  saw  people  of  the 
highest  rank  waiting  patiently  for  their  turn 
of  audience,  an  ambassador  sitting  on  his  stra\^ 
chair  next  to  a  rag-and-bone  man,  a  duchess 
side  by  side  with  a  chat-woman,  no  one  claiming 
precedence,  but  exemplifying  unostentatiously 
that  equality  which  the  revolution  preaches, 
but  which  the  Gospel  alone  puts  in  practice. 
The  great  lady  and  the  beggar-woman  met 
just  the  same  welcome  from  Sceur  Rosalie. 
She  was  often  sorely  tried  by  fine  ladies  who 
came  to  her  with  long-winded  stories  of  their 
troubles,  sentimental  grievances  where  self 
and  sin  and  vacuity  of  life  were  the  chief  fac- 
tors ;  but  her  patience  never  failed  :  she  would 
enter  into  them  with  an  attentive  kindness 
that  gave  her  the  right  to  counsel,  to  blame, 
to  suggest  remedies,  sometimes  even  punish- 
ments. Nothing  shocked  her,  and  she  never 
despaired  of  anyone.  No  matter  how  sunk 
in  selfishness,  or  wordliness,  or  folly  a  person 
might  be,  she  always  saw  a  green  spot  where 
the  ^ood  seed  might  be  dropped.  This  divine 
virtue  of  hope  would  seem,  indeed,  to  have 
been  often  as  powerful  an  agent  with  Soeur 
Rosalie  as  her  burning  charity  in  helping 
souls.  She  hoped  so  much  of  them,  and  so 
persistently,  that  they  were  ashamed  to  disap- 
point her.  Her  Sisters  sometimes  remon- 
strated with  her  on  the  time  she  "lost"  listen- 
ing to  the  complainings  of  the  rich  worldlings 
who  drove  to  the  Rue  de  I'Epee  de  Bois  to 
enjoy  the  luxury  of  her  sympathy,  and  kept 
her  occupied  while  "  our  poor  "  were  waiting  ; 
but  Soeur  Rosalie  would  reply :  "  The  time  I 
give  them  is  not  lost :  you  don't  know  what  a 
comfort  it  often  is  to  these  poor  rich  to  find  a 
sympathetic  listener  !  and  besides,  I  turn  their 
gratitude  to  account,  and  it  makes  friends  of 
them  for  our  poor.  We  can  do  no  greater 
kindness  to  the  rich  than  this,  to  make  them 
do  good ;  and  there  are  numbers  of  them 
who  would  be  so  glad  to  help  the  poor  if  they 
knew  where  to  find  them  and  how  to  go  about 
it." 

Soeur  Rosalie  had  a  rare  talent  for  turning 
to  account  persons  of  good  will,  both  rich  and 
poor.  Indeed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  number 
of  auxiliaries  that  she  thus  evoked  on  all  sides, 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for  her  to  get 
through  a  tithe  of  the  work  she  accomplished  ; 
but  the  desire  to  oblige  her  was  so  universal  that 
she  never  lacked  helpers  and  commissioners. 
It  was  part  of  her  creed  of  holy  hope  never  to 


despair  of  a  case,  any  more  than  of  a  soul,  how- 
ever desperate  it  seemed.  When,  during  her 
long  audiences,  some  one  appeared  whose  case 
was  altogether  beyond  her  power  of  dealing 
with  it,  she  would  never  say  so,  but  would 
send  away  the  petitioner  with  a  hopeful  word, 
and,  keeping  the  matter  in  her  mind,  would 
wait  till  some  influential  person  turned  up 
during  the  afternoon, — as  was  sure  to  happen, 
— and  then,  after  giving  them  the  counsel  or 
sympathy  they  needed,  she  would  say  :  "  And 
now  I  am  going  to  ask  a  service  at  your  hands. 
I  shall  be  so  grateful  if  you  can  help  in  a 
matter  that  I  have  at  heart."  And  she  would 
tell  her  story,  and  it  was  seldom  that  the  result 
failed  her.  Many  a  time  the  person  whose 
assistance  she  thus  invoked  came  back  to 
thank  her  for  making  them  acquainted  with 
a  misery  beside  which  their  own  trials  grew 
utterly  contemptible.  Many  a  time,  some 
woman  of  the  world  after  rolling  along  in 
her  softly  cushioned  carriage  to  the  convent- 
door,  and  swept  into  the  little  parlor  trailing 
her  silken  skirts  and  waiting  impatiently  to 
pour  out  her  imaginary  woes  to  the  large- 
hearted  Sister  of  Charity,  left  her  presence  to 
visit  some  sick  mother  and  hungry  children  in 
a  garret  close  by,  and  came  back  to  give  thanks 
for  her  own  cure,  humbly  acknowledging. that 
her  trouble  had  been  but  that  aching  void 
which  the  world  creates  in  a  heart  that  was 
made  for  better  things. 

But  it  was  not  the  idle  ones  only,  whom 
Soeur  Rosalie  requisitioned  to  the  service  of 
the  poor ;  ambassadors,  ministers,  courtiers, 
military  men,  navy  officers,  railway  directors, 
merchants,  the  heads  of  manufactories,  men 
of  science,  artists,  lawyers, — she  utilized  them 
all.  As  a  rule,  the  service  was  volunteered 
before  she  asked  for  it ;  after  drawing  largely 
on  her  wisdom  or  sympathy,  the  visitor  would 
say,  "  And,  now.  Ma  Soeur ^  is  there  nothing 
that  I  can  do  for  you  ?  "  Then  out  would  come 
that  capacious  pocket-book  that  her  friends 
knew  well,  and  the  man  of  good  will  was  re^ 
quested  with  gracious  alacrity  to  draw  up  a 
petition  the  heads  of  which  were  ready  dotted 
down  on  a  leaf  of  the  pocket-book ;  or  to  write 
a  letter  to  some  official  personage ;  or,  if  he 
was  a  lawyer,  to  make  out  a  legal  statement 
of  some  case  that  required  technical  wording. 
She  often  had  three  secretaries  employed  in 
this  way— all  seized  promiscuously,  and  kept 
hard  at  work  while  the  audiences  went  on  all 
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round.  NothiDg  gratified  her  more  than  when 
some  young  workman,  who  wrote  a  fair  hand, 
turned  up  at  the  same  time,  and  consented  to 
lend  her  his  pen  ;  she  would  set  him  down  near 
a  gentleman,  and  make  much  of  his  kindness. 
She  was  grateful  to  any  one  who  did  her  the 
least  service,  but  to  the  poor  more  especially, 
and  she  would  take  occasion  to  thank  them 
before  others,  making  the  very  most  of  what 
they  had  done  for  her.  "  I  am  so  grateful  to 
you  for  writing  that  letter  !  -  It  just  arrived 
in  time,  thanks  to  you,  and  the  poor  mother 
will  bless  you  all  her  life  ! "  she  would  say  to 
some  poor  man  whose  self-respect  was  raised 
by  this  public  tribute  from  Notre  Mere.  But 
for  these  numerous  recruits  who  lent  her  their 
services,  Soeur  Rosalie  could  never  have  got 
through  a  correspondence  which  extended  to 
every  part  of  the  world.  This,  with  the  people 
she  saw  every  day  and  gave  a  hearing  to,  would 
have  been  enough  to  fill  up  the  whole  life  of 
another  person. 

A  young  man  whom  she  kept  busy  one  day 
as  a  secretary,  counted  five  hundred  visitors 
in  the  parlor  during  the  day,  and  she  was 
still  receiving  when  he  left.  She  took  a  spe- 
cial interest  in  educated  persons .  who  were 
trying  to  gain  their  livelihood.  Perhaps  no 
one  ever  found  more  situations  and  lessons 
for  governesses  and  professors  of  every  sort 
than  Soeur  Rosalie.  She  always  had  a  num- 
ber of  servants  to  place,  of  workmen  to  get 
situations  for,  and  it  was  one  of  her  argu- 
ments in  defence  of  the  time  she  lost  with 
worldly  people  that  they  brought  her  all 
these  opportunities,  and  provided  for  her 
proteges  without  giving  her  the  trouble  of 
going  about  it  herself. 

As  years  went  on,  she  came  to  exercise  a 
sort  of  sovereignty  in  the  domain  of  charity, 
and  nothing  was  done  in  Paris  without  her 
counsel,  or  left  undone  that  she  set  her  heart 
on.  Her  protection  extended  to  every  part 
of  France,  and  even  beyond  it ;  but  Paris  was 
especially  her  tributary,  and  kept  her  chari- 
table coifers  filled  as  fast  as  they  were  emptied. 
Parisians  took  foreign  visitors  to  see  Soeur 
Rosalie  as  one  of  their  most  remarkable  per- 
sonages, and  enlisted  their  generosity  in  be- 
half of  her  good  works.  Many  a  gift  was  left 
at  the  Rue  de  I'Epee  de  Bois  by  some  wealthy 
stranger,  who,  after  revelling  in  the  splen- 
dors and  amusements  of  the  brilliant  capital, 
was  taken  to  see  that  other  city  that  lay  on 


its  outskirts,  a  hideous  and  perilous  growth  of 
our  imperfect  civilization. 

Soenr  Rosalie's  little  parlor  witnessed  many 
a  strange  and  touching  scene,  heard  many  a 
confession,  beautiful  and  sad.  One  day,  a 
father  came  to  implore  her  help  to  make  up  a 
quarrel  with  his  son,  and  was  weeping  bit- 
terly as  he  told  the  story,  when  the  son  came 
in,  bent  on  the  same  errand.  Neither  of  them 
knew  the  peacemaker  except  by  name. 

A  mother  came  to  her  once  with  a  tale  of 
sorrow  and  sin  too  bad  to  be  confided  to  less 
divinely  pitiful  ears,  and  entreated  her  assist- 
ance in  discovering  a  daughter  who  had  fled 
from  home.  Before  the  day  was  over,  the 
daughter  found  her  way  to  the  little  parlor  to 
seek  Soeur  Rosalie's  good  offices  in  reconciling 
her  to  her  mother.  Families  of  every  rank 
took  her  for  the  confidante  of  their  most  pri- 
vate griefs  and  difficulties ;  the  amount  of 
correspondence  which  this  part  of  her  mis- 
sion alone  brought  on  Sceur  Rosalie  was 
enormous.  One  who  had  experienced  their 
efficacy  through  a  great  sorrow,  said  :  "  Her 
letters  of  consolation  are  like  pages  from  Bos- 
suet."  She  never  grudged  the  time  these  let- 
ters cost  her,  but  would  write  often  and  at 
much  length  when  she  saw  that  her  sym- 
pathy or  counsel  was  of  use.  The  following 
extract  from  one  of  her  letters-,  to  the  family 
of  a  young  man  whose  evil  courses  were  in- 
clining them  to  extreme  severity,  shows  how 
wise  as  well  as  tender  her  charity  was  : 

"  What  you  tell  nie  of  the  conduct  of afflicts  me 

deeply.  It  is  awful  to  see  vice  carried  to  such  an  ex- 
cess ;   and  yet is  not  bad  at  heart.     You  must  not 

be  too  hard  on  the  poor  fellow ;  he  is  as  much  to  be- 
pitied  as  blamed,  and  you  know  as  well  as  1  do  that 
hard  words  and  severity,  even  when  deserved,  seldom, 
succeed  with  men.  Gentle  persuasion,  an  appeal  to- 
the  past,  its  pure  and  good  memories,  touches  a 
heart  not  entirely  hardened.  .  .  .  God  has  reserved 
for  Himself  anger  and  justice, ;  pity  and  prayer  are  our 
portion.  If  you  could  but  bring  him  to  shed  one  tear 
by  speaking  to  him  of  his  mother  and  the  innocent 
days  of  his  childhood,  you  would  have  made  a  great 
step  towards  his  conversion.  Keep  me  au  courant,  T 
entreat  you,  of  whatever  God  does  for  him  through 
your  means,  and  may  He  shed  upon  us  all  His  spirit  of 
love  and  persuasion  and  peace  !  " 

Yet  she  could  be  inflexibly  firm  where  con- 
vinced that  severity  was  necessary.  A  young 
man  from  the  provinces  brought  her  a  letter 
of  introduction.  She  took  a  lively,  interest  in 
him,  and  watched  over  him  like  a  mother. 
He  had  not  been  loug  in  Paris  when  it  came 
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to  her  ears  that  he  had  committed  a  grave 
fault.  ScBur  Rosalie  sent  for  him,  and  said  : 
^''  If  this  happens  again,  you  must  leave  Paris 
immediately."  It  did  happen  again,  not  long 
after,  and  the  young  man  was  summoned  to 
the  Rue  de  I'Epee  de  Bois.  "  Monsieur,"  said 
Soeur  Rosalie  when  he  appeared  in  the  pres- 
ence chamber,  "there  is  a  situation  waiting 
for  you  at  Constantinople.  Here  is  your  pass- 
port. You  have  just  time  to  pack  up  and 
leave  Paris  to-night."  He  begged  a  few  days 
delay  to  write  to  his  family  ;  but  Soeur  Rosa- 
lie had  already  communicated  with  them  and 
taken  all  thc^  necessary  steps  to  facilitate  his 
immediate  departure,  and  so  great  was  her 
ascendency  over  her  young  protege  that  he 
never  dreamed  of  disobeying  her,  but  left 
Paris  for  the  East  that  night. 

A  young  artisan  on  coming  to  Paris  went 
to  Soeur  Rosalie,  introduced  by  a  friend.  She 
found  him  an  excellent  situation,  but,  mis- 
trusting his  youth  and  high  spirits,  she  stipu- 
lated that  he  should  bring  her  regularly  every 
week  a  certain  sum  out  of  his  salary  which 
she  was  to  remit  to  his  parents  ;  he  consented 
to  the  arrangement,  and  kept  to  the  engage- 
ment punctually  during  the  years  that  he  re- 
mained in  Paris. 

(to  be  continued.) 


A  Conv  ersioii  by  Means  of  the  Rosary. 


PROM   THE  JOURNAL   OF   A    PRIEST. 


While  seated  in  my  room  some  years  ago  in 
a  country  town,  a  man  of  perhaps  seventy-five 
years  of  age,  and  almost  blind,  was  ushered 
into  my  presence.  To  my  surprise  he  told  me 
he  was  a  Catholic ;  or  rather  said,  as  careless 
people  commonly  do,  "  I  ought  to  be  a  Catho- 
lic." I  had  frequently  seen  him  groping  his 
way  through  the  town  with  the  aid  of  his 
cane,  but  had  thought  no  more  about  it  than 
that  he  was  a  pauper  who  had  seen  better 
days,  but  who  now  depended  on  the  public 
charity  for  his  scanty  subsistence.  He  told 
me  that  he  had  married  a  Protestant,  now  loi^ 
since  dead,  and  had  raised  a  family  of  children, 
some  of  whom  were  dead,  while  the  others  were 
married,  but  did  not  want  the  burden  of  his 
support ;  and  he  added  that  he  had  not  prac- 
tised his  religion  or  been  to  confession  for 
forty-five  or  fifty  years. 


"  Of  late,"  he  said,  "  I  became  greatly  troub- 
led, not  knowing  what  to  do.  I  got  a  string  of 
beads  from  a  Catholic  neighbor  and  began  to 
say  them,  but  the  more  I  said  them  the  more 
troubled  I  became,  till  I  could  bear  it  no  longer, 
and  now  something  forces  me  to  come  to  you 
to  ask  you  what  I  must  do." 

I  recognized  the  hand  of  the  Help  of  Chris- 
tians and  Comforter  of  the  Afflicted  bringing 
a  stray  sheep  back  to  the  fold,  and  after  some 
words  of  comfort  and  encouragement  I  told 
him  he  should  prepare  for  confession,  appoint- 
ing a  time  when  I  would  hear  him.  He  came 
at  the  time,  confessed  with  admirable  disposi- 
tions, once  more  strengthened  his  soul  with 
the  Bread  of  Angels,  and  found  peace  restored 
to  his  troubled  mind. 

But  what  Mary  does  is  well  done.  His  con- 
version was  not  a  passing  triumph  of  grace,  it 
was  permanent ;  he  Assisted  regularly  at  Mass 
as  long  as  he  could  make  his  way  to  the 
church;  for  he  lived  at  a  considerable  distance, 
and  received  the  Sacraments  with  becoming 
dispositions.  At  length  he  was  no  longer 
able  to  come.  Living  in  a  Protestant  family, 
trials  were  not  wanting  to  prove  him  ;  for 
public  charity,  as  it  is  commonly  administered,, 
can  hardly  be  called  a  virtue.  But  he  con- 
tinued to  receive  the  Sacraments  at  times  in 
the  house,  and  the  Rosary  that  had  been  the 
means  of  his  conversion  now  became  the 
means  of  his  perseverance.  His  whole  time,, 
it  might  be  said,  was  devoted  to  its  recita- 
tion, and  he  found  so  much  consolation  in 
it,  and  so  rich  a  fountain  of  grace,  that  his 
thoughts  were  no  longer  of  earth,  and  he  could 
say  with  the  Apostle :  "Our  life  is  hidden 
with  Christ  in  God."  A  few  years  later 
he  died  the  death  of  the  just,  and  went,  as 
we  may  confidently  hope,  to  sing  in  heaven 
the  praises  of  her  who  had  so  miraculously 
saved  him  by  means  of  devotion  to  her  upon 
earth. 


Those  that  employ  their  time  badly  are  the- 
first  to  complain  of  its  shortness.  Spending 
it  all  in  dressing,  eating,  sleeping,  foolish  talk, 
making  up  their  minds  as  to  what  they  shall 
do,  and  often  in  doing  nothing  at  all,  they; 
have  not  enough  for  their  business  or  their 
pleasures;  whereas  those  that  make  a  good 
use  of  it  have  some  to  spare.— Xa  Bruyere. 

Envy  shoots  at  others  and  wounds  itself. 
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Ave  Mai^ia, 


The  Subversion  of  Mahometanism. 


The  news  of  the  threatened  fall  of  Saint 
"Sophia,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  three  hun- 
-dred  mosques  of  Constantinople,  has  excited 
the  greatest  commotion  among  the  Turks. 
The  Aja  Sophia  was  built  by  the  Emperor 
Justinian,  who  was  very  fond  of  display,  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  the  sixth  century,  in  honor 
of  the  Divine  Wisdom  (hen.ce  the  name,  Ka- 
gia  Sophia),  and  was  decorated  interiorly  in 
the  most  costly  style,  and  the  emperor  fancied 
that  he  had  thrown  even  Solomon  and  his 
Temple  into  the  shade.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  building  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
monuments  of  Byzantine  architecture,  and 
the  great  cupola  that  surmounts  it  is  without 
n  rival  in  the  world.  The  immense  vault  is 
lighted  by  twenty-four  windows,  and  the  in- 
terior above  them  is  inlaid  with  mosaics. 
With  the  exception  of  four  colossal  figures 
representing  Seraphim,  the  entire  vault  is 
gilt.  Besides  the  principal  cupola  there  are 
two  other  large  ones  and  six  smaller  ones 
skilfully  united.  The  ground  plan  of  the 
building  is  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross  ;  the 
internal  space  from  east  to  west  forms  an 
^ellipse,  and  measures  252i  ft.  in  length  and  228 
in  breadth.  There  are  nine  splendid  bronze 
•doors  adorned  with  bass-reliefs.  The  structure 
itself  is  of  brick,  but  interiorly  is  covered  with 
■marble,  and  the  floor  is  inlaid  with  mosaics. 
A  double  row  of  galleries  and  a  hundred  pillars, 
some  of  them  of  costly  jasper  and  porphyry, 
further  enhance  the  splendor  of  the  interior. 
Still  the  building  having  been  turned  from  its 
original  destination  by  the  Mahometans,  and 
made  the  chief  mosque  of  Constantinople,  it 
has  lost  much  of  its  former  grandeur. 

After  centuries  of  neglect,  the  restoration  of 
the  edifice  was  undertaken  by  the  Italian 
architect  Tossati,  at  the  command  of  the  Sul- 
tan Abdul-Meschid,  in  1847,  and  two  years 
later  it  was  solemnly  dedicated.  But  the  ren- 
ovation seems  not  to  have  been  thorough  ;  for 
though  only  a  little  over  thirty  years  have 
-elapserl,  serious  fears  are  entertained  as  to  its 
security.  A  commission  of  the  principal  archi- 
tects of  Constantinople,  after  a  careful  exam- 
ination of  the  building,  have  informed  Subhi 
Pacha,  the  Minister  of  Religious  Edifices,  that 
the  Aja  Sophia  may  fall  at  any  moment.  If 
this  should  happen  in  the  day  time,  it  would 


cause  a  dreadful  catastrophe,  for,  as  a  rule, 
a  large  number  of  Turks  are  always  assembled 
there  in  prayer. 

However,  the  excitement  of  the  people  on 
account  of  the  threatened  calamity  has  still  an- 
other and  quite  different  ground.  According 
to  an  old  tradition,  the  fall  of  the  Aja  Sophia 
is  to  be  the  signal  for  the  dismemberment  and 
dissolution  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  As  the 
present  political  condition  of  Turkey  seems 
to  point  out  this  event  as  almost  unavoidable, 
it  may  easily  be  imagined  what  terror  has  seized 
upon  the  Turks,  who  are  firm  believers  in  the 
tradition. 

And  here  we  are  reminded  of  some  calcula- 
tions made  by  the  learned  Abbe  Rohrbacher  in 
his  Universal  History  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
wherein  he  fixes  the  date  of  the  dissolution  of 
the  Mahometan  Empire  for  the  present  year, 
1882,  or  thereabouts.  The  passages  to  which 
we  refer  are  found  in  the  third  volume  of  the 
work,  wherein  the  author  is  explaining  the 
j^rophecies  of  Daniel.  We  make  some  ex- 
tracts in  order  to  show  the  reasoning  on  which 
his  opinion  rests.  We  may  remark  also  that 
our  edition  of  Rohrbacher  was  published  in 
1843,  or  nearly  40  years  ago,  and  that  the  first 
edition  is  much  older. 

At  p.  43:  ''  'And  another  [horn]  shall  rise  up 
after  them,  and  he  shall  be  mightier  than  the 
former'.  Dan.,  vii,  24.'  At  the  beginning  of 
the  seventh  century,  in  the  year  622,  in  Ara- 
bia, formerly  a  Roman  province,  arose  the 
empire  of  Mahomet,  small  at  first,  but  soon 
becoming  large  and  formidable.  .  .  .  'This 
horn,'  this  power,  '  shall  crush  the  saints  of  the 
Most  High.'  Mahometanism  has  not  ceased 
to  make  war  on  Christians,  who  are  called 
saints  in  the  Scriptures,  and  it  has  prevailed 
over  them  throughout  the  entire  East.  '  He 
shall  think  himself  able  to  change  times  and 
laws.'  The  Mahometans  introduced  a  new 
method  counting  the  years  ;  instead  of  cele- 
brating Saturday  with  the  Jews,  or  Sunday 
with  the  Christians,  they  celebrate  Friday  : 
they  have  substituted  the  Alcoran  for  the  law 
of  Moses  and  for  the  law  of  Jesus  Christ. 

"  '  And  they  shall  be  delivered  into  his  hands 
until  a  time,  and  times,  and  half  a  time.'  This 
means,  in  the  language  of  the  Apocalypse,  a 
year,  two  years,  and  half  a  year.  The  prophet 
of  the  New  Law,  St.  John,  makes  use  of  the 
same  expressions ;  and  moreover,  he  ex- 
plains them,  sometimes  as  forty-two  months, 
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sometimes  as  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  days. 

"  Now  the  Mahometans  employ  a  period  or 
cycle  of  thirty  years,  in  other  words,  a  month 
of  years.  On  this  basis  the  forty-two  months,' 
or  i^twelve  hundred  and  sixty  days  to  which 
Daniel  and  St.  John  limit  the  duration  of  the 
anti-Christian  empire  would  make  twelve  hun- 
dred and  sixty  years.  As  Mahometanism  be- 
gan in  622,  it  will  therefore  end  in  1882. 

"In  these  expressions  of  Daniel  and  St. 
John,  a  time,  two  times,  and  half  a  time,  we 

Kaay  even  perceive  an  indication  of  three 
pochs  for  Mahometanism  :  a  first  of  growth, 
I  [second  of  struggle,  and  a  third  of  decay, 
ii'or  a  time,  twelve  months  of  years,  or  three 
hundred  and  sixty  years,  from  622  to  982, 
about  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  Mahom- 
etanism triumphed  almost  everywhere.  For 
two  times,  two  years  of  years,  or  seven  hun- 
dred and  twenty  years,  from  the  end  of  th-e 
tenth  century,  when  the  Christians  of  Spain 
began  to  drive  back  fhe  Moors,  and  the  Cru- 
sades began,  until  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  there  was  an  almost  evenly  balanced 
struggle  between  Mahometanism  and  Chris- 
tianity. From  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, when  Charles  of  Lorraine  and  Sobieski 
of  Poland,  completing  what  St.  Pius  V  had  in- 
augurated on  the  day  of  Lepanto,  broke  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  Sultans,  Mahometanism  is 
in  decay.  Finally  it  is  not  only  possible,  but 
quite  probable,  that  from  this  latter  date, 
namely,  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, after  half  a  time,  six  months  of  years, 
or  one  hundred  and  eighty  years,  about  1882, 
this  anti-Christian  empire  will  come  to  an  end." 
We  will  give  one  more  extract  from  Rohr- 
bacher  bearing  on  the  subject.  At  p.  84  of 
the  same  Vol.  Ill,  hequotes  Daniel  again  and 
comments  as  follows  : 

"'And  from  the  time  when  the  continual 
sacrifice  shall  be  taken  away,  and  the  abom- 
ination unto  desolation  shall  be  set  up,  there 
shall  be  a  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety 
days.  Blessed  is  he  that  waiteth,  and  cometh 
unto  a  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty-five 
days.'  A  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty 
days  make  a  little  over  three  and  a  half  solar 
years.  It  may  be  remarked  that  all  the  per- 
secutions lasted  in  their  fury  for  about  that 
length  of  time.  [Bossuet  on  ch.  x  of  the  Apoc] 
The  terrible  persecution  of  Antiochus  ended 
after  that  lapse  of  time  ;  the  Temple  was  puri- 
fied and  divine  worship  gradually  flourished. 


again.  It  may  be  conjectured  that,  when 
this  same  number  of  years  shall  have  elapsed 
from  the  time*  when  the  Mahometan  Empire 
placed  the  abomination  unto  desolation,  its 
anti-Christian  worship,  in  the  holy  place,  i.  e.y 
in  the  Holy  Land,  it  will  be  again  purified. 
Those  that  will  be  living  some  years  later, 
towards  the  middle  of  the  twentieth  century, 
will  be  blessed,  because  according  to  all  ap- 
pearances, they  will  see  Christianity  flourish- 
ing over  all  the  earth." 

The  illustrious  Dom  Gueranger,  Abbot  of 
Solesmes,  one  of  the  brightest  lights  of  our 
times,  afiirmed  that  at  the  destruction  of  the 
empire  of  Mahomet  the  Israelites  being  con- 
spired against  in  Europe — when  he  wrote 
there  was  no  talk  of  the  anti-Semitic  move- 
ments of  which  we  now  hear  so  much,  nor 
of  the  purchase  of  land  now  being  made  in 
Palestine  by  Polish  Jews  with  a  view  to  colo- 
nization— they  would  obtain  Palestine  with 
their  immense  riches  and  restore  the  reign  of 
Juda.  They  will  then  open  their  eyes  to  the 
light,  will  acknowledge  that  Jesus  Christ  and 
Mary  were  of  their  race,  their  honor  and  their 
glory,  and  will  be  converted  to  the  true  faith,, 
and  that  this  will  be  the  beginning  of  the  end 
of  time. 


Last  Hours  of  Father  Junipero  Serra. 

San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

The  brilliant  moonlight  of  Monterey  strikes^ 
full  upon  the  white  cross  which  marks  the  place 
where  Father  Junipero  Serra  first  landed.  The- 
memory  of  a  good  man,  who  gave  the  labor  of  a 
long  life  solely  to  improve  the  state  of  his  fellows,,, 
certainly  is  sufficient  to  give  the  finding  of  his 
bones  a  deep  interest.  Father  Cassanova,  the- 
present  pastor  of  Monterey,  is  full  of  gratification 
with  the  result  of  the  researches,  and  has  kindly 
given  some  of  the  details  of  the  discoveries. 

The  ancient  records  of  the  old  Carmel  Church 
were  brought  forth  for  our  wondering  eyes  to. 
gaze  upon.  They  are,  of  course,  yellow  with 
age,  and  filled  partly  with  the  handwriting  of 
Junipero  himself,  his  signature  standing  out  firm 
and  clear,  as  if  written  but  yesterday.  These  rec- 
ords contain  quite  an  extended  account  of  his 
death  and  burial,  together  with  a  description  of 
the  exact  spot  of  interment.  By  means  of  thib 
description  Father  Cassanova  was  enabled  to 
locate  the  grave  of  Junipero  beyond  a  doubt,  and 
thus  made  his  recent  discovery.  The  following  \>:. 
the  passage  referred  to  as  translated : — 
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"Very  Rev.  Father  Junipero  Serra,  D.  D.,  President  i 
of  all  the  missions,  died  on  the  29th  of  August,  1784,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-one  years,  and  is  buried  in  the 
sanctuai-y  fronting  the    altar  of  Our  Lady  of  Seven 
Dolors,  on  the  Gospel  side." 

There  remained  nothing  but  to  face  the  altar  of 
-  Our  Lady  of  Seven  Dolors "  in  the  sanctuary, 
and  then  commence  digging  next  the  altar  on  the 
Gospel  side.  That  is  what  the  workmen  did,  and 
their  spades  soon  struck  upon  the  stones  covering 
the  grave.  Father  Cassanova  produced  a  diagram 
illustrating  the  manner  of  formation  of  the  grave 
and  the  condition  in  which  it  was  found. 

Junipera  Serra  was  the  founder  of  every  Mission 
in  California,  twenty-one  in  all.  His  history, 
briefly  recounted  by  his  friend  and  fellow- student, 
Francisco  Palon,  in  language  whose  very  simplic- 
ity bears  witness  to  its  veracity,  is  such  a  one 
that  every  heart  capable  of  appreciation  of  the 
unselfish  and  noble  in  character  must  be  filled 
with  the  deepest  admiration  by  it.  Protestants  as 
well  as  Catholics  must  give  honor  to  a  man  to 
whom  it  is  so  unmistakably  due.  According  to  a 
'  Catholic  custom,  a  record  of  all  deaths  in  Monterey 
and  the  Carmel  Mission  was  kept  by  Junipero 
himself  from  the  year  1770  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  in  1784.  Each  was  written  in  a  strong, 
bold  hand,  with  the  signature  "  Father  Junipero 
Serra,"  at  the  end.  Upon  his  death  this  record 
was  continued  by  his  successor.  He  made  his  last 
entry  on  the  30th  of  July.  On  the  29th  of  August 
Father  Francisco  Palon  entered  upon  the  record 
the  fact  of  his  death,  the  narrative  of  his  life  and 
■  circumstances  of  his  death. 

Father  Palon,  his  life-long  friend,  gives  this  pa- 
thetic and  eloquent  account  of  the  death-bed  scene 
-of  Junipero  : — 111  and  suffering  as  he  was,  he  went 
on  foot  to  the  church  to  receive  the  Sacrament. 
The  building  was  crowded  with  both  whites  and 
Indians,  drawn  thither  by  a  common  grief.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  ceremony  the  hymn  Tantum 
'ergo  was  sung,  and  according  to  the  record 
Junipero  himself  joined  in  the  singing  with 
a  "  high,  strong  voice."  We  can  easily  realize 
that  the  congregation  became  so  much  affected 
upon  hearing  him  singing  his  own  death-chant 
that  they  were  unable  to  sing  more,  and  choking 
with  emotion,  sat  listening,  while  the  dying 
■man's  voice  finished  it  alone.  He  then  received 
the  Sacrament  upon  his  knees,  and  recited  thanks, 
according  to  the  ritual,  in  a  distinct  voice.  This 
ceremony  over,  he  returned  to  his  cell,  but  did  not 
lie  down  or  take  off  any  of  his  clothing.  In  the 
night  he  asked  F.  Palon  to  administer  Holy  Unction 
to  him  and  to  join  with  him  in  the  recital  of  the 
Penitential  Psalms  and  the  litanies.  The  rest  of 
the  night  he  passed  in  giving  thanks  to  God,  some- 
times kneeling  and.  sometimes  sitting  upon  the 
.floor. 

Early  next  morning  he  asked  F.  Palon  to  give 


him  the  Plenary  Indulgence,  and  once  more  con- 
fessed himself.  Shortly  afterwards  the  captain 
and  the  chaplain  of  a  Spanish  vessel,  which  was 
then  in  the  harbor,  came  in.  Serra  received 
them  in  his  usual  manner  when  in  health,  cordi- 
ally, and  embracing  the  chaplain  with  warmth. 
He  thanked  God  that  these  visitors  from  afar, 
who  had  traversed  so  much  of  land  and  sea,  had 
come  in  time  to  throw  a  little  dirt  on  his  body. 
Conversing  withF.  Palon,  he  expressed  someanxi- 
ety,  and  asked  him  to  read  the  recommendation  of 
the  soul. 

He  then  said  that  he  felt  comforted,  and  thanked 
God  that  he  had  no  fear.  After  a  time  he  asked 
for  a  little  broth,  and  was  supported  into  the 
kitchen,  where  he  sat  down  and  drank  a  little. 
He  was  assisted  to  his  bed,  and  no  sooner  touched 
it  than  he  fell  back  in  death.  Having  been  for 
some  time  expecting  his  end,  he  had  ordered  his 
own  coffin  to  be  made  by  the  carpenter  of  the 
Mission.  This  was  now  brought  out,  and  the 
body  placed  in  it  without  changing  the  clothing  ; 
it  was  then  carried  to  the  church,  to  await  burial. 
The  church  bell  notified  the  people  of  the  event, 
and  all  gathered  within  for  a  last  look  at  the  dead  ^ 
face  of  their  beloved  friend  and  benefactor.  They  W 
gathered  closely  around  the  coffin  and  attempted 
to  secure  pieces  of  his  clothing  to  preserve  as 
sacred  relics.  They  were  with  difficulty  prevented 
from  doing  this  by  the  promise  that  a  certain 
tunic,  which  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  wearing 
in  life,  should  be  divided  among  them.  A  guard 
was  placed  over  the  body,  but,  notwithstanding 
the  close  watch  which  was  kept,  some  part  of  the 
vestment  was  taken  away  in  the  night.  The 
funeral  ceremonies  were  conducted  with  great 
state,  people  coming  from  every  direction  to  take 
part  in  it.  The  solemn  tolling  of  the  church  bells 
and  the  firing  of  salutes  by  the  vessel  in  the  har- 
bor, added  to  the  impressiveness  of  the  occasion. 
Such  is  the  account  of  the  life,  death,  and  burial 
of  Junipero  Serra,  as  written  in  the  records  by  his 
friend  Francisco  Palon,  without  comment  or  ex- 
aggeration. And  now  those  bones,  so  solemnly 
laid  to  rest  on  that  day,  are  once  more  brought 
forth  to  the  light,  in  order  that  the  memory  of 
such  a  character  may  not  be  entirely  forgotten. 


There  is  nothing  in  life  which  exercises  a  more 
blessed  influence  on  death  than  the  prominence 
of  a  holy,  loving  fear  in  our  intercourse  with  God. 
Past  fear  is  the  smoothest  pillow  on  which  the 
head  of  the  dying  can  repose.— Faher. 

We  may  burn  with  righteous  indignation  ;  but 
we  must  never  be  contemptuous. — Gratry. 

A  SOUL  has  passed,  the  awful  hour  has  come. 
Oh,  dreadful  thought,  is  Heaven  lost  or  won  ? 


Ave  Maria, 
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Catholic  Notes. 


Passaglia,  formerly  a  celebrated  theologian,  anii' 
professor  in  the  Roman  College,  who,  for  many 
years,  in  consequence  of  his  peculiar  opinions  re- 
garding the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope,  had  sep- 
arated himself  from  the  Church,  has  returned  at 
last.  The  merit  of  having  gained  this  eminent 
man  back  to  the  Catholic  cause,  which  was  re- 
peatedly attempted  by  some  of  the  noblest  and 
•best  men  of  our  day,  is  attributed  to  Canon  Valeria 
Rozycki,  Doctor  of  Theology,  one  of  Passaglia's 
former  pupils.  Since  his  fall  Father  Passaglia  has 
led  a  sad  life  as  professor  in  the  Turin  University. 
In  his  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Turin,  he  states 
that  he  submits  unreservedly  to  the  authority  of 
the  Pope,  and  that  he  is  ready  to  do  everything 
required  of  him  to  repair  the  scandal  that  he  has 
^iven.  May  Bollinger  and  Pere  Hyacinthe  have 
the  grace  to  follow  his  example  ! 


Three  volumes  of  the  English  translation  of 
Cornelius  a  Lapide's  great  commentary  upon  the 
Holy  Scripture  are  now  ready,  completing  the 
•Gospels  of  SS.  Matthew  and  Mark.  The  transla- 
tion is  by  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Mossman,  B.  A.,  Oxon. 
-Cornelius  a  Lapide  is  everywhere  considered  the 
Prince  of  Scripture  Commentators,  and  his  work 
is  a  perfect  mine  of  research  and  exegetical  learn- 
ing. What  a  significant  fact— a  Protestant  min- 
ister presenting  a  new  edition  of  a  work  on  the 
•Holy  Scriptures  by  a  Catholic  priest,  and  acknowl- 
edging it  to  be  peerless  ! 


The  Pastoral  Letter  of  the  Fourth  Provincial 
'Council  of  Cincinnati  has  excited  great  interest, 
and  has  been  widely  commented  upon  by  the  secu- 
llar  press.  The  Siinday  Sun,  of  New  York,  reprints 
it  entire  and  saj^s  : 

"It  is  an  important  document,  especially  interesting 
from  its  animated  and  unqualified  declarations  in  re- 
rgrard  to  human  freedom  and  equality,  labor  unions,  the 
newspaper  press,  secret  societies,  marriage,  divorce, 
■schools,  intemperance,  Indian  and  Negro  missions, 
and  the  power  of  the  Church.  It  will  be  read  with  in- 
tense interest  by  all  Roman  Catholics,  and  by  those  of 
•other  religious  communions  who  wish  to  keep  them- 
selves informed  respecting  the  progress  of  opinion  and 
'the  manifestations  of  autlaority.  We  commend  this 
Pastoral  Letter  to  the  calm  consideration  of  people  of 
■all  religions  and  of  none." 


To  those  at  least  who  remember  the  intense  ex- 
•citement  which  Cardinal  Wiseman's  letter,  an- 
nouncing there-establishment  of  the  Catholic  Hie- 
rarchy in  England,  created,  an  authoritative  men- 
tion that  the  usage  recognized  at  Foreign  Courts, 
which  includes  a  royal  invitation  to  all  members 
^')i'  the  Sacred  College  by  virtue  of  their  office,  is 


to  be  extended  in  future  to  Cardinals  Manning 
and  Newman,  on  the  occasion  of  royal  receptions 
in  England,  will  hardly  be  credited.  The  an- 
nouncement only  shows  how  time  works  wonders. 
— Cork  Herald. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  wrote  a  book  on  the  Prophet 
Daniel  and  another  on  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John, 
in  one  of  which  he  says  that,  according  to  certain 
prophecies,  before  a  certain  period  of  time  has 
passed,  there  would  be  a  species  of  travelling  of 
which  the  men  of  his  day  had  no  idea  ;  that  the 
knowledge  ofmankind  would  have  so  increased  that 
a  means  of  travelling  over  ten  geographical  miles 
in  an  hour  would  be  discovered.  Voltaire,  who 
scouted  the  idea  of  the  divine  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  attacked  Newton  on  this  saying  : 
"Consider  that  mighty  genius,  Newton,  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  law  of  gravitation,  and  who  revealed 
to  us  mysteries  of  nature  that  fill  us  with  wonder. 
When  he  had  grown  old  and  childish  he  began 
to  study  the  book  they  call  the  Bible,  and  in  his 
opinion,  if  we  accept  its  fabulous  nonsense  as  true, 
we  must  believe  that  the  day  will  come  when 
people  can  travel  ten  geographical  miles  in  an 
hour  !    The  poor  old  fool !"    Poor  fool ! 


The  death  is  announced  of  Frederick  Pustet, 
founder  of  the  well-known  publishing  house  which 
bears  his  name.  He  departed  this  life  on  the  6th 
ult.,  in  Munich,  whither  he  had  retired  a  few  years 
ago,  leaving  his  business  in  the  hands  of  his  sons. 
He  was  85  years  of  age. 

May  he  rest  in  peace  ! 


The  Rev.  J.  M.  Brady,  of  Portage,  Wis.,  died 
there  of  lung  fever  on  March  28. 
May  he  rest  in  peace  ! 


Signor  Lancini,  an  Italian  savant,  writes  as  fol- 
lows of  a  recent  discovery  in  the  catacombs  of 
Domitilla,  by  the  celebrated  Count  Rossi : 

"The  catacombs  of  Domitilla,  on  the  Via  Ar- 
deatina,  rank  among  the  earliest  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Rome.  Flavia  Domitilla,  who,  accord- 
ing to  unquestionable  documents,  owned  the  splen- 
did villa  and  grounds  above  during  her  uncle 
Domitian's  reign,  and  who  had  embraced  the  Gos- 
pel, allowed  her  Christian  brethren  to  be  buried 
within  the  precincts  of  her  estate.  The  immense 
subterranean  cemetery,  which  now  extends  far 
away  around  the  original  nucleus,  is  not  entirely 
a  work  of  the  first  century  of  our  era.  It  was 
only  at  a  later  period,  perhaps  not  before  the  third 
century,  that  cross  galleries  were  excavated  to 
connect  the  original  deeply  venerated  cubicida,  so 
as  to  make  an  uninterrupted  network  of  cata- 
combs from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  prredium. 
One  of  these  antique  cuhictda,  recently  discovered 
and  excavated,  is  absolutely  unique  as  regards  the 
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style  of  its  decorations.  It  looks  more  like  a  room 
of  a  Pompeian  house  than  a  Christian  crypt.  Its 
architectural  paintings,  with  groups  of  tiny  col- 
umns supporting  fantastic  friezes  and  enclosing 
pastoral  landscapes,  can  be  compared  to  the  fres- 
coes of  the  golden  house  of  Nero,  of  the  house  of  Ger- 
manicus  on  the  Palatine,  etc.,  but  find  no  parallel 
whatever  in  the  whole  of  the  Koman  catacombs. 
Above  the  arcosoUmn  the  name  of  the  titular  of 
this  conspicuous  tomb  is  engraved,  AmpUati,  and 
all  the  circumstances  make  us  believe  that  Am- 
pliatus  was  a  prominent  leader  of  our  early  Chris- 
tian brotherhood.  Such  being  the  case,  the  mind 
runs  at  once  to  the  paragraph  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  (xvi,  8):  'Great  Amplias,  my  be- 
loved in  the  Lord.'  Shall  we  recognize  the  man 
in  whose  memory  this  tomb  was  originally  built 
as  the  friend  of  St.  Paul  ?  I  do  not  think  it  is 
yet  time  to  come  to  a  conclusion.  Further  excava- 
tions in  and  around  the  crypt  may  disclose  fresh 
particulars  and  lead  to  the  discovery  of  additional 
documents,  either  engraved  in  marble  or  painted 
and  scratched  on  the  plaster." 


Paul  Bert,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and 
of  Worship  in  France,  required  that  the  secondary 
establishments  of  education,  colleges  and  lyceums, 
should  demand  of  the  parents  whether  or  not  it 
was  their  will  that  their  children  should  receive 
religious  instruction.  The  Academie  of  Paris 
comprises  nine  departments  :  Seine,  Seine-et-Oise, 
Seine-et-Marne,  Cher,  Eure-et-Loir,  Loir-et-Cher, 
Loiret,  Marne,  Oise.  Of  all  the  Academies  of 
Prance  it  is  the  most  numerously  attended,  and  it 
has  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  libre-penseur. 
The  Paris-Journal  informs  us  of  the  result  of  M. 
Paul  Bert's  inquiries.  There  were  eight  heads  of 
families  who  expressed  the  wish  that  their  children 
should  not  receive  religious  instructions— only 
cif/Jd  !  In  these  eight  were  included  the  bankers, 
the  officials,  the  deputies,  the  senators,  and  minis- 
ters. The  statistics  of  the  other  Academies  were 
not  published,  and  are  not  likely  to  be  made 
public.  

According  to  statistics  published  by  the  Ministry 
of  Public  Instruction,  the  students  in  the  Italian 
universities  and  other  institutes  for  higher  educa- 
tion during  the  scholastic  years  1880-81,  reached  a 
total  of  12,560,  showing  thereby  an  increase  of  843 
on  the  number  of  the  previous  year.  Of  those  the 
greater  majority — 8077 — are  studying  law  and 
medicine  while  the  agricultural  and  veterinary 
departments,  which  present  but  few  attractions  to 
aspiring  young  men,  absorb,  the  former  only  163, 
and  the  latter  only  37  students.  Both  these  de- 
partments are  wofully  neglected  by  the  govern- 
ment, whose  apathy  about  the  well-being  of  the 
agricultural  classes  has  long  been  a  fertile  subject 
of  complaint  in  every  part  of  Italy. 


New  Publications. 


The  Life  and  x^cts  of  Leo  XIII,  Preceded  by  a 
Sketch  of  the  Last  Days  of  Pius  IX,  and  the  Origin 
and  Laws  of  the  Conclave.  Translated  and  Com- 
piled from  Authentic  Sources.  Edited  by  Rev.  Jo- 
seph E.  Keller,  S.  J.,  President  of  St.  Louis  Univer- 
sity, St.  Louis,  Mo.  Benziger  Brothers,  New  York, 
Cincinnati,  and  St.  Louis.     Price,  $2. 

We  are  glad  to  see  a  new  and  enlarged  edition 
of  this  popular  work.  One  hundred  pages  pf  new 
reading  have  been  added,  "  embracing  notable  fea- 
tures of  the  pontiticate  of  Leo  XJII,  and  particu- 
larly those  of  special  interest  to  the  readers  of  our 
country."  The  number  of  illustrations  has  also 
been  increased.  There  is,  of  course,  no  accounting 
for  1;astes,  but  quite  a  number  of  the  cuts  are  any- 
thing but  embellishments  to  the  work,  according 
to  ours.  The  price  of  the  volume,  notwithstand- 
ing the  enlargement,  is  unchanged. 

Ash- Wednesday ;  or.  Society's  Ban.  A  Lon<^- 
Storj'  of  One  Chapter,  Written  by  Mrs.  Lucy  Henr\ 
Miller.  Richmond,  Va. :  Patnck  Keenan,  publisher 
and  Printer.     1882. 

This  story,  which  claims  to  be  founded  on  fact, 
represents  to  us  an  interesting  young  lady  who  is 
calumniated  by  a  jealous  acquaintance,  and  is  in 
consequence  placed  under  "society's  ban."  In 
her  aifliction  and  almost  despair  she  is  led  to  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  subsequently  becomes  a 
Sister.  During  the  continuance  of  the  "  Ban,"  her 
Catholic  lover  turns  his  back  upon  her,  not  be- 
cause he  believes  her  guilty,  but  because  he 
is  afraid  of  the  world's  censure.  A  Protestant 
lover,  on  the  contrary,  is  manly,  and  wishes  to 
marry  her  'and  frown  down  the  world's  scorn. 
She  rejects  him,  because  the  Catholic  had  won  her 
heart ;  and  when  at  last,  alter  her  conversion,  her 
Catholic  admirer  returns  to  her,  she  rejects  him 
also,  and  becomes  a  Sister  of  Charity.  The  story  is-  M 
not  badly  told,  and  is  intended  as  a  w^arning:  ^ 
against  uttering  or  propagating  calumnies. 

Mr.  P.C.Donnelly,  534  Pine  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  has  in  press  "  Hymns  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,"  by  Eleanor  C.  Donnelly.  These  hymn.s 
have  been  compiled  mainly  for  the  use  of  Catholic 
schools  and  sodalities.  They  will  have  an  accom- 
paniment for  the  organ  and  piano. 

We  have  to  thank  William  J.  Onahan,  Esq... 

of  Chicago,  for  a  copy  of  his  excellent  speech  at 
the  anniversar}^  banquet  and  reception  of  the  St. 
Patrick's  Society  of  Chicago,  held  at  the  Palmer 
House  on  the  17th  ult. 

Received. — Pastoral  Letter  Published  at  the- 
Fourth  Provincial  Council  of  Cincinnati,  Marcli 
19th,  1882.  Cincinnati :  Benziger  Bros.,  Printers, 
to  the  Holy  Apostolic -See. 
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Little  Tiko. 

[The  following  passages  from  a  letter  addressed 
to  an  African  missionary  at  present  visiting 
France,  bis  native  country,  by  one  of  his  co-laborers 
will  be  sure  to  prove  interesting  to  every  reader.] 

N  thought  you  no  doubt  often 
behold  your  little  negro  boy. 
Tiko,  with  his  dark  and  shining 
j:^^^6t»  skin,  his  white  teeth,  thick  lips, 
»V  ilat  nose,  and  great  glittering 
'^^  eyes.  '  Is  he  serious  ? '  you  ask. 
Yes,  very  often  as  serious  as  Cato. 
But  at  other  times,  to  judge  by  his 
grimaces  and  contortions  and  the  con- 
stant rolling  of  his  eyes,  you  would  almost 
suppose  that  it  was  one  of  the  monkeys  of  his 
native  Dahomey  that  you  had  to  deal  with. 

''  I  do  not  pretend  that  Tiko  is  by  any  means 
a  prodigy,  but  he  is  intelligent,  and  he  shows 
the  clearest  proofs  of  a  good  heart ;  he  is  very 
affectionate  and  sensitive.  It  is  with  difficulty 
that  he  learns  to  distinguish  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet, — he  will  get  them  mixed  up  in  spite 
of  himself;  but  he  has  a  remarkable  facility 
for  grasping  the  teachings  of  the  Catechism. 
After  three  months  of  instruction,  he  knows 
more  than  many  a  white  boy  who  has  passed 
as  many  years  in  the  best  schools.  He  some- 
times surprises  us  by  answers  that  are  pecu- 
liarly original  and  simple,  and  at  the  same  time 
correct. 

'''What  is  venialsiu?'  I  asked  him  one 
day. 

'"Venial  sin, 
as  little  Tiko.' 

" '  Are  there  not  venial  sins  bigger  than 
Tiko  ? ' 

"'Oh,  yes!  there  are  some  as  big  as  you, 
Father ;  others  as  big  as  the  orange-tree ; 
others  bigger  still.'' 

"  'And  mortal  sin  ?  ' 
-,"'0h,  mortal  sin  is  big  as  from  the  earth 
up  to  heaven.' 

" '  Where  do  people  go  that  commit  mortal 
sin  ?  ' 

"'To  hell.' 

" '  Do  they  suffer  much  in  hell  ?  ' 

Yes,  very  much,  because   there   is  very 
much  fire.     You  know  the  big  fire  of  Whidah, 


he  answered,  'is  a  sin  as  big 


Father  !  Fire  of  hell,  bigger.  Then,  big  mos- 
quitoes. Kill  one — and  he  made  the  motion 
as  if  doing  so — a  thousand  come.'  [The  mos- 
quitoes of  Dahomey  are  terrible  insects  and 
their  sting  is  very  severe.] 

"  On  the  day  following  this  chat,  Tiko,  like 
the.  monkeys  of  the  country,  was  perched  in 
an  orange-tree.  Was  it  for  simple  exercise  ? 
Hardly.  The  oranges  were  ripe,  and  he  threw 
down  only  the  best.  He  had  so  often  told  us, 
and  insisted  on  it  so  seriously,  that  the  blacks 
■  had  harder  skulls  than  the  whites,  that  I  said 
to  him : 

" '  Come,  Tiko,  let  yourself  hang  down,  won't 
you  ?  let  us  see  what  you  can  do.' 

"'No:  Tiko  fall.' 

" '  Well,  suppose  Tiko  fall  ?  his  head  is 
hard.' 

" '  Yes,  but  if  Tiko  fall  and  break  head,  he 
fall  farther  ! ' 

"  '  Where  ?  ' 

'"To  hell.' 

"'Why?' 

"  '  Tiko  not  baptized.' 

"  It  was  the  Festival  of  the  Assumption. 
When  he  saw  the  altar  and  the  whole  church 
decorated,  he  understood  that  it  must  be  a 
very  great  festival.  Consequently  he  gave  up 
his  recreation  to  be  present  at  all  the  Masses. 
In  the  evening,  as  I  w^as  returning  from  a  mis- 
sion, Tiko  ran  out  to  meet  me.  I  passed  my 
hand  caressingly  over  his  w^oolly  head,  and  he 
said  to  me  : 

'"Father,  to-day  Festival  of  the  A of 

the  Blessed  Virgin  ?  ' 

"  '  What  do  you  call  this  festival  ?  ' 

"  '  Forgot,'  with  an  indescribable  gesture. 

" '  It  is  the  Festival  of  the  Assumption,'  I 
then  said  :  'do  you  know  what  that  means  ? ' 

"No.     Oh,  Father  tell  me  ! ' 

" '  Well,  then,'  I  said, '  listen.  When  Jesus 
died,  the  Blessed  Virgin  used  to  pray  every 
day  to  be  reunited  with  Him.  One  day  God 
heard  her  prayer,  and  the  Blessed  Virgin 
died.  The  Apostles  then  took  the  body  and 
carried  it  to  a  large  tomb,  weeping  much  as 
they  went.  After  three  days  angels  descended 
and  carried  the  pure  body  of  Mary  to  paradise. 
But  one  Apostle  was  absent  when  the  Blessed 
Virgin  died.  Oh,  I  must  see  her  once  more  ! 
he  said,  even  dead  and  in  the  tomb.  They  all 
went  to  the  grave,  but  it  was  empty.  Sud- 
denly they  heard  heavenly  music,  and  looking 
up  saw  onr  Lady  in  the  midst  of  the  angels 
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who  were  carrying  her  up  to  heaven.  At  the 
gates  of  heaven,  God  the  Father  said  :  '  Thou 
art  My  Daughter,  come  ! '  God  the  Son  said  : 
'  Thou  art  My  Mother,  come  ! '  God  the  Holy 
Ghost  said:  'Thou  art  My  Spouse,  'come!' 
And  the  Blessed  Virgin  went  up.  Up,  up, 
higher  than  all  -the  angels,  and  they  sang, 
Salve  Regina!  'Hail,  our  Queen,  we  love 
thee  ! '  Mary  smiled  and  answered  them  :  '  I 
too  love  you  !  But  I  love  also  my  children 
on  earth  ;  you  must  help  me  to  make  them 
worthy  to  share  this  bliss/ 

"  Tiko  was  no  longer  at  my  side.  He  had 
got  in  front  of  me,  walking  backwards,  not  only 
to  watch  my  gestures,  but  to  see  the  slight- 
est change  of  my  countenance,  the  smallest 
sign  that  might  help  him  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  my  words.  His  great  eyes  re- 
flected by  turns  the  happiness  and  the  en- 
thusiasm of  his  soul.  Whilst  I  was  describing 
the  entrance  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  into  heaven, 
he  also  looked  up,  clapped  his  hands,  and  gave 
low  cries  of  joy,  as  if  he  heard  all  the  drums 
and  trumpets  of  Dahomey  sounding  in  honor 
of  the  Queen  of  Angels.  When  I  had  ceased 
to  speak,  he,  of  course,  overwhelmed  me  with 
questions  about  heaven. 

" '  You  would  like  to  go  to  heaven,  then, 
Tiko?' 

"'Oh!  yes.  Father.' 

" '  But  you  must  be  baptized  and  live  as  a 
good  Christian  to  go  to  heaven.' 

"'Iwill,  I  will.' 

" '  But  when  you  go  home  to  your  father, 
Kouenon,  he  will  say  to  you  :  '  Tiko,  make 
fetich,'  (that  is  to  say,  adore  the  idols). 

" '  Me  answer.  No  !  Tiko  Christian ;  no 
make  fetich  ! ' 

" '  Yes,  but  Kouenon  will  say  :  '  K  Tiko  no 
make  fetich,  me  cut  Tiko's  head  off.' 

'"Oh!  cut  Tiko's  head  off.  Me  satisfied. 
Tiko  in  heaven.' 

"  The  dear  little  fellow  was  not  aware  that 
he  had  made  a  sublime  answer,  worthy  of  the 
martyrs  of  the  first  ages.  When  listening  to 
such  utterances,  we  think  little  of  the  color  of 
our  scholars.  What  difference  does  it  make  ? 
The  black  skin  disappears  before  the  eye  of 
faith,  which  sees  only  souls.  We  come  to 
love  them,  and  this,  as  you  know,  is  the  real 
consolation  of  the  missionary.  For  if  our 
only  hope  was  in  the  conversion  of  adults, 
alas !  our  hands  would  fall  down  in  very 
weariness,    ...    But  the    children    are   our 


hope.  We  baptize  a  large  number  at  the  hour 
of  death  ;  and  the  others,  brought  up  in  our 
schools  and  asylums,  will  become  the  nucleus 
of  a  regenerate  people.  Then  this  land  of 
Dahomey,  hitherto  so  ungrateful,  will  in  its 
turn  bring  forth  confessors  and  martyrs,  as  in 
former  times  Roman  Africa  produced  such 
heroes  and  heroines,  as  a  Cyprian,  Perpetua, 
or  Felicitas." 


The  Cat-Clock. 


NE  day,  when  the  French  trav- 
eller, the  Abbe  Hue,  was  jour- 
neying in  China,  he  stopped  a 
boy  by  the  wayside,  and  asked 
him  the  time. 
"Well,  sir,"  said  the  lad,— but  I 
suppose  he  said  it  in  Chinese, — "  it 
is  too  cloudy  to  tell  by  the  sun,  but  if 
you'll  wait  a  moment — and  away  he 
darted  into  a  hut  near  by.  He  soon  came 
back,  carrying  in  his  arms  a  fine,  lazy-looking 
cat.  Gently  pushing  up  her  eyelids  with  his 
fingers,  he  said :  "  Look  here,  sir ;  you  see  it 
is  not  noon  yet ! " 

But  the  good  Abbe  did  not  "see."  How- 
ever, he  thanked  the  boy  and  walked  on, 
wondering  how  in  China  a  cat's  eyes  could 
help  to  tell  the  time.  A  few  days  afterwards 
he  was  told  that  the  pupils  of  a  cat's  eyes 
become  narrow  towards  noonday,  when  each 
of  them  is  like  a  fine  line  up  and  down  the 
eye,  and  that  after  twelve  o'clock  the  pupils 
grow  large  again. 

This  may  or  may  not  be  the  case  with  cats 
that  live  elsewhere  than  in  China,  and  it 
would  be  well  to  take  good  care  of  your  own 
eyes  if  you  intend  to  look  into  the  time-telling 
powers  of  your  pet  pussies, — for  a  cat  may  be 
a  good  clock,  and  yet  not  be  good-tempered. — 
St.  Nicholas. 


Pope  Adrian  VI  was  the  son  of  a  bargeman. 
In  his  boyhood,  being  too  poor  to  purchase  a 
light  to  study  his  lessons  by,  he  used  to  pre- 
pare them  at  the  lamps  in  the  streets  and  the 
church  porches. 

Little  things  please  us,  because  little  things 
make  us  sorrowful.— -Pasc«/. 

To  be  virtuous,  one  has  only  to  desire  it 
sincerely. — Lacordaire, 
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Confraternity  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception (or  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes). 

All  cofnmunications  in  reference  to  the  Confrater- 
nity of  the  Immaculate  Conception  should  be  addressed 
to  Rev.  A.  Granger,  C.  S.  C,  Notre  Dame,  Ind.  This 
Bulletin  is  entirely  under  his  direction. 

**  We  fly  to  thy  patronage,  0  Holy  Mother  of  God  !  " 


Bulletin  IS  ent 

I"  We  fly  to  th 
JR-EPORT      FOR 
The  pious  r 


THE    Week    Ending    Wednesday, 
March  29th. 


The  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
fraternity are  earnestly  requested  in  favor  of  the 
following  petitions  :  Conversion  to  the  Faith  for 
7  persons,  and  2  families, — return  to  the  Faith  for 
6  persons,— change  of  life  for  12  persons, — employ- 
ment for  5  persons, — spiritual  and  temporal  wel- 
fare for  3  famlies, — recovery  of  health  for  12  per- 
sons,— grace  of  a  happy  death  for  7  persons, — suc- 
cess of  3  novenas,  and  of  various  undertakings  for 
4  persons, — special  favors  for  4  persons, — special 
graces  for  3  persons.  Also  23  particular  inten- 
tions, and  a  number  of  thanksgivings  for  favors 
received. 

FAVORS    obtained. 

This  week  again  we  are  happy  to  publish  a  few 
favors  obtained  in  this  country  through  the  me- 
diation of  our  Blessed  Mother  : 

A  man  who  had  been  recommended  to  the 
prayers  of  the  Confraternity,  has  returned  to  his 
duties.  Hitherto  he  had  refused  to  see  a  priest, 
even  in  his  last  illness,  but,  moved  by  divine 
grace,  he  has  at  last  called  for  one  himself,  and  is 
now  resigned  to  the  holy  will  of  God  ...A  de- 
voted client  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  writes  to  us 
that  a  lady  who  had  verj'-  sore  eyes  was  re- 
lieved from  the  dreadful  pain  by  the  application 
of  the  water  of  Lourdes,  and  the  pain  has  not  re- 
turned since A  little  girl  afflicted  with  St.  Vi- 

tus's  Dance  has  been  entirely  cured  by  means  of 
the  same  water  ;  as  also  a  little  boy  from  a  trouble 
in  his  head ....  A  young  boy  who  accidentally  shot 
himself  in  one  of  his  limbs,  and  cut  the  artery, 
is  now  recovering,  after  using  the  water  of  Lourdes. 
He  can  walk  a  little  on  crutches.  ...  A  lady 
who  was  helplessly  paralyzed  is  now  able  to  do  her 
household  work.  She  felt  better  the  moment  she 
used  the  blessed  water.  ...  A  pious  client  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  writes  :  "  I  was  subject  to  ter- 
rible toothache  ;  day  and  night  I  was  tormented. 
But  since  making  a  novena,  and  using  some  of 
the  water  of  Lourdes  mixed  with  the  cement  of 
Knock,  I  have  been  entirely  cured.  The  pain  has 
not  returned  for  the  last  nineteen  months.  The 
following  favors  have  been  lately  obtained  in  the 
Grotto  of  Lourdes  :  A  pious  pilgrim  from  the  Re- 
public of  Ecuador  was  cured  of  a  partial  deaf- 
ness of  thirty  years  standing.    One  of  his  ears  was 


entirely  closed.  He  came  to  Lourdes,  and  was  seen 
ever  on  his  kneels  at  the  grotto,  a  lighted  candle 
in  his  hand  and  reciting  the  Rosary,  going  occasion- 
ally to  the  miraculous  spring,  and  pouring  water 
inhis  deaf  ear.  His  faith  at  length  was  rewarded. 
The  ear  opened  ;  and,  as  a  testimonial  of  his  grat- 
itude, he  left  in  ^he  Grotto  a  little  Spanish  poem 
in  which  he  expressed  his  heartfelt  thanks  to  our 
Blessed  Mother.  This  cure  may  be  an  answer  to 
one  of  our  correspondents  who  wonders  that  we 
never  publish  any  cure  from  deafness.  .  .  .  An- 
other cure  was  wrought,  on  the  2d  of  February,  on 
a  sick  priest  who  had  been  given  up  by  the  doc- 
tors. Rev.  Felix  Bucerman,  Vicar  of  St.  Joseph's 
at  Antwerp,  Belgium,  and  the  zealous  Director  of 
ihe  flourishing  Confraternity  of  Our  Lady  of 
Lourdes,  which  has  been  the  means  of  accomplish- 
ing so  much  good  in  this  parish.  But  his  zeal  had 
exhausted  his  strength,  his  health  was  fast  failing, 
and  medicine  could  do  nothing.  He  then  expressed 
his  desire  to  go  to  Lourdes,  but  everyone  objected. 
He  insisted,  however,  declaring  that  if  he  did  not 
obtain  a  cure  he  wished  to  die  in  that  holy  place. 
The  driver  at  Lourdes,  who  brought  him  to  the 
hotel,  said  that  he  was  sure  never  to  bring  him 
back  to  the  depot.  The  young  priest  plunged 
himself  three  times  in  the  piscina.  At  the  third 
immersion  he  felt  a  strange  sensation  in  his  en- 
tire system,  and  calmly  exclaimed  :  "lam  cured  !" 
He  was  cured,  indeed,  to  the  astonishment  and  joy 
of  his  numerous  friends. 

OBITUARY. 

The  following  deceased  persons  are  recommended 
to  the  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
fraternity :  Mrs.  J.  Bulger,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  a 
subscriber  to  The  "  Ave  Maria,"  who  died,  having 
received  all  the  rites  of  our  holy  religion,  March 
5th.  Mother  Beatrice  Blakely,  Annunciation 
Convent,  Nebraska  City,  Neb.,  who  went  to  her 
Spouse  March  14th.  Sister  Mary  Anicetus  (Mary 
Colvin),  who  departed  this  life  at  Salt  Lake,  March 
21st.  Mrs.  Barry,  Washington,  D.  C,  who  died 
March  13th.  Miss  K.  Carroll,  Cascade,  Iowa, 
who  rested  in  the  Lord  Dec.  28th.  Mr.  Charles 
Brockway,  lately  deceased,  at  Brockway,  Michigan. 
Mr.  McCall,  Baltimore,  Md.,  who  rested  in  peace 
March  6th.  John  B.  Fogarty,  New  Haven,  Conn., 
who  died  lately.  Mrs.  J.  Mackin,  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
a  life-subscriber  to  The  "Ave  Maria."  John 
McKenna,  and  Bridget,  his  wife,  who  died  some 
time  ago,  in  Trenton,  N.  J.  Martin  Gibbs,  La- 
motte,  Iowa,  who  went  to  his  reward  March  11th. 
Catharine  Murphy,  who  breathed  her  last  at 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Mr.  Edward  Kavanaugh,  Kas- 
kaskia,  who  died  Feb.  10th.  Frank  Hughes  and 
Miss  Harrington,  Maiden,  Mass.,  who  died  some 
time  ago.  Mrs.  Edward  Farmer,  Everett,  Mass., 
who  died  Dec.  22d,  1881. 

May  they  rest  in  peace.    Amen. 

A.  Granger,  C.  S.  C, 

Director  of  the  Contratemity. 
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John  Van  &  Co., 

MANUFACTURERS   OF 

mi  Wrought-Iro 

RANGES. 


MANUFACTURERS   OF 

Van's   Patent  Wrou^ht-Iron   Portable 


For  Public  and  Private  Institutions,  Hotels 
and  Private  Families. 

Carving  Tal)les,  Broilers,  Bake  Ovens,  Stock - 
Kettles,  Laundry  Stoves.  Coffee  and  Tea  Urns, 
and  all  kinds  of  Implements  for  Culinary  pur- 


No.  10  East  Fourth  St, 
CINCINNATI. 


O. 


The  Range,  Coffee  and  Tea  Urns,  Bake  Ovens  and  other 
Kitchen  Implements  used  in  the  Kitchen  of  the  University 
of  Notre  Dame  are  furnished  by  this  house. 
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St.  Mary^s  Academy. 

€ONSER¥iTOR¥  OF  MUSIC, 

SCHOOL  OF  AETS~A2TD  DESIGN, 

NOTRE  DAME  P.  O.,  INDIANA, 

(Nbar  South  Bend,) 

Conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross, 

In  the  Academy  the  Course  is  thorough  in  the  Prepa- 
ratory, Academic  and  Classical  Departments. 

No  extra  charge  for  German  or  French,  as  these  lan- 
guages enter  into  the  regular  Academic  Course. 

The  Conservatory  of  Music, 

on  the  plan  of  the  best  Musical  Conservatories  of  Europe, 
is  under  the  charge  of  a  complete  corps  of  teachers 
eleven  in  number.  It  comprises  a  large  music  hall  and 
twenty-eight  separate  rooms  for  harps,  pianos  and  or- 
gans. A  through  course  for  graduation  in  theory  and 
practice,  Ji^sthetics  and  Composition. 

The  school  of  Art  and  Design  is  modeled  on  the 
great  Art  Schools  of  Europe,  drawing  and  painting 
from  life  and  the  antique,  rupils  in  the  Departments 
of  Painting  and  Music  may  pursue  a  special  course. 
•  Simplicity  of  dress  enforced  by  the  niles  of  the  Insti- 
tution. Full  particulars  of  the  three  Departments 
given  in  Catalogue,  for  which  address 

MOTHER  SUPERIOR, 
St.  Mary's  Academy, 
NoTBB  Damb  P.O.,  In©. 


Read  What  Millions  Proclaim! 


The  Genuine  Singer  Sewing  Machines 

ARE  ONLY  Made  by  the  Singer 

Manufacturing  Company. 


Notre  Dame  P.  0., 

Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  1882. 
They  are,  beyond  all  controversy,  the  best  in  the 
vorkl.  Having  tried  many  other  makes  in  our  re- 
-pective  Institutions,  we  find,  hy  continual  usage,  the 
genuine  Singer  to  be  far  superior  to  any  other,  and 
recommend  it  to  all  as  the  most  valuable  of  Sewing 
Machines.  E.  F.  Grether,  No.  135  Michigan 'Street, 
South  Bend,  Indiana,  is  agent  for  this  locality.  Call 
on  or  address  him. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NOTRE  DAME, 
and  ST.  MARY'S  ACADEMY. 


The  "  OLD   RELIABLE  ''  SINGER 

IS 

The  Strongest, 

The    Simplest, 

The  Most  Durable 

SEWING  MACHINE 

EVER  YET  CONSTRUCTED. 


Our  Sales  last  year  were  at  the  rate  of  over 
1,800   SEWING  MACHINES  A   DAY 
for  every  business-day  in  the  year. 


THE     SINGER    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY, 

Principal    Office — 34    Union   Square,   N.   Y. 
South  Bend   Branch — 185    Michigan   Street. 

2,000  Offices  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada ;  and  3,000  in 
the  Old  World  and  South  America. 

Offices  in  every  civilized  Country  upon  earth. 
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DR.    MCINTOSH'S 

Solar  Microscope  and  Stei'eopticon  Combination 

FOR   THE   USE   OF 

COLLEGES,  SCHOOLS,  PHYSICIANS  and  SCIENTISTS. 


This  Combination  includes  three  distinct  instruments,  a 
Solar  Microscope,  Solar  Stereopticon  and  Monoc- 
ular Microscope. 

Each  of  these  can  be  used  alone  or  in  combination. 

By  the  aid  of  this  combination,  Astronomy,  Geography,  Geometry, 
Botany,  Zoology,  Philosophy,  Physiology,  Pathology,  Histology,  etc., 
can  be  finely  illustrated  to  a  large  class  or  audience. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  Free  on  application. 
MelNTOSH  GALYANK!  &  FARADIC  BATTERY  CO., 

192  &  194  Jackson  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
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ATTENTION, 

SHIPPERS  and  FARMERS ! 


H.  HAINER  &CO., 

GENERAL  PRODICE  iOMMlSSIOEf  MERCBAKTS, 

60   IV.  TVatci.'  l«it„   I»liila. 


Butter, 

Eggs, 

Cheese, 

t/^Vples, 

Beans, 

Potatoes, 

Vegetables, 

Chickens, 

Sw.  .  . 

Turkeys, 

Ducks, 

Geese, 

Game, 

Wool, 

Dried  Fruits, 

Green  Fruits, 

Peanuts, 

Flour, 

Corn, 

Barley, 

Wheat, 

Beeswax, 

Honey, 

Lambs, 

Veal, 

Vinegar, 

Cider, 

Maple  Sugar, 

Furs  §^  Skins,  Hops, 

Roots, 

Feathers. 
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A  New  Book,  by  Kathleen  O'Meara,  Author 
of  "Life  of  Frederic  Ozanam/'  "Bells  of  the 
Sanctuary,"  "  Iza's  Story,"  etc. 

HENRI  PERREYVE 

AND 

His  Counsels  to  the  Sick. 


London:  C.  Keegan  Paul  &  Co.,  Publishers.    1881. 
Price  (post  free),       -      -       -      -      $1  00 


Copies  of  this  book  may  be  had  by  applying 
to  the 

OFFICE  OF  THE  "AVE  MARIA," 
Notre  Dams,  Indulna. 
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Kimbail  Organs. 

It  has  become  necessary  for  us  to 
greatly  enlarge  our  manufacturing 
facilities,  and  it  is  probable  that 
during  the  coming  year  our  factory 
will  turn  out  over  one-ticelfth  of  the 
entire  production  of 

Parlor  and  Cabinet  Organs 

on  the  American  Continent,  which 
demonstrates  beyond  a  doubt  the  su- 
periority of  the  Instruments  manu- 
factured by  us. 

We  are  sole  agents  for  the  W.  W. 
Kimball  Pianos,  Hallet&  Da- 
vis and  W.  P.  Emerson  Pianos. 

Address, 

W.  W.  KIMBALL, 


Or, 


Chicago,    111. 


Is.  D.  ROBERSON, 


General  Agent, 
SOUTH  i$e:nt>,  iivt>. 


College  of  Notre  Dame, 

COTE-DES-NEIGES, 
MONTREAL,     CANADA. 


This  Institution,  directed  by  the  Religious  of  the 
Congregation  of  the  Holy  Cross,  occupies  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  salubrious  sites  in  Canada.  It  was 
founded  for  giving  a  Christian  education  to  boys  be- 
tween the  ages  of  five  and  twelve  years.  They  receive 
all  the  care  and  attention  to  which  they  are  accuptomed 
at  home.  The  French  and  Engh'sh  languages  are 
taught  with  equal  care  by  masters  of  both  nationahties. 

TERMS: 
Board  and  Tuition,  per  month,  -        -         -  $10  00 

Bed, 1  00 

Washing, 1  00 

Piano, 2  50 

Violin, -        -      2  00 

Very  Rev.  A.  LOUAGE,  C.  S.  C, 

Cote-des-Neiges, 

MONTREAL,  CANADA. 


NEW  EDITION. 


Behold  Thy  Mother: 


MOTIVES   OF   DEVOTION   TO  THE 
BLESSED   VIRGIN. 


From  the  German  of  Rev.  P.  Ron,  S.J. 


21   Pages  16mo.,  neatly  printed  on  tinted  paper. 
Price  10  eent^.     Postage  free. 


This  admirable  Essay  od  Devotion  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin  is  republished  at  the  request  oi 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Dwenger,  Bishop  of  Ft.  Wayne. 
Copies  can  be  had  by  addressing 

Editor  of  THE  "  AVE  MARIA," 

'  Notre  Dame,  Indiana. 


THE 


^  gotttmal  jtlcxiotjctl  to  tUz  ^ouov  at  ttoc  ^Xesscd  Iffirgin. 


HENCEFORTH  ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL  ME  BLESSED.— St.  Luke,  1,  48. 
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Early  Catholicity  in  Indiana. 

BY   JOHN   UILMAIIY   SHEA,    LL.   D, 

IHE  state  of  The  "Ave  Maria"  has  an 
early  Catholic  history;  in  fact  its  early 
history  is  all  Catholic  :  the  first  recorded 
grant  of  land  within  its  borders  was  for  a 
Catholic  church,  and  she  was  one  of  the  first 
of  the  Western  States  that  had  a  child  born 
on  her  soil  who  was  raised  in  time  to  the 
priesthood. 

The  first  priest  to  tread  the  soil  of  Indiana 
was  probably  Father  James  Marquette,  who 
was  guided  by  the  friendly  Kaskaskias  from 
their  town  on  the  Illinois  River  to  Lake 
Michigan,  and  possibly  by  way  of  the  St.  Jo- 
seph along  the  usual  trail.  He  may  have 
pursued  the  same  path  when  with  the  stamp 
of  death  on  his  features  he  endeavored  to  reach 
his  chapel  at  Pointe  Saint  Ignace,  near  Mack- 
inac. 

When  La  Salle  and  his  party  in  1679,  after 
leaving  the  Griffin  at  Green  Bay,  made  their 
way  along  the  lake  shore  to  the  mouth  of  the 
St.  Joseph's,  the  Recollect  Fathers  Gabriel  de 
la  Ribourde,  Zenobius  Membre  and  Louis 
Hennepin  set  up  a  temporary  chapel  there, 
and  afterwards  ascending  the  St.  Joseph's 
crossed  a  part  of  Indiana  on  their  way  to  the 
Illinois  River.  They  attempted  to  found  mis- 
sions at  Fort  Crevecoeur,  near  Peoria,  but  Fa- 
ther Hennepin  was  sent  to  explore  the  Upper 
Mississippi ;  Father  Gabriel,  flying  from  the 
Iroquois,  was  killed  by  Kickapoos  ;  Father 
Gabriel  reached  Green  Bay,  and,  following  La 
Salle  down  the  Mississippi  and  ultimately  to 
Texas,  was  killed,  there  by  the  Carancaguaces. 

La  Salle's  unwise  projects  and  feeble  estab- 


lishments soon  vanished.  The  Jesuits,  left 
alone  in  the  West,  resumed  their  labors  in  a 
field  that  had  been  yielded  for  a  time  to  the 
Recollects.  Father  Claude  Allouez,  who  had 
already  visited  the  Kaskaskias  before  La  Salle's 
coming,  was  welcomed  at  Fort  Crevecoeur  by 
the  capable  commander,  Henry  de  Tonty.  He 
was  soon  ministering  to  the  French,  and 
founding  a  chapel  and  mission  on  the  St.  Jo- 
seph among  the  Miamis  and  Pottawotamies 
who  had  settled  there.  To  place  this  mission 
on  a  firm  basis,  the  Marquis  de  Denonville  on 
the  first  day  of  October,  1686,  granted  to  Fa- 
ther Claude  Dablon,  Superior  of  the  Jesuit 
missions  in  Canada,  a  tract  of  land  twenty 
arpents  in  front  on  the  said  River  St.  Joseph, 
and  twenty  arpents  in  depth,  at  such  point  as 
they  might  select,  on  condition  of  their  erect- 
ing a  chapel  and  residence  there  within  three 
years. 

The  grant  is  regarded  as  the  earliest  known 
affecting  land  in  Indiana,  and  this  primary 
conveyance  pays  a  tribute  to  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  reciting  that  for  many  years  past  several 
missionaries  of  that  Society  had  penetrated 
into  the  depths  of  the  forests  and  threaded  the 
rivers  of  the  West  in  order  to  bear  the  faith 
to  remote  tribes  of  Indians  inhabiting  that 
part  of  the  continent,  and  especially  Father 
Allouez,  who  had  resided  for  twenty-two  years 
in  the  countries  inhabited  by  the  Illinois, 
Mihamis,  Ottawas,  and  other  nations,  where 
he  had  founded  missions,  and  especially  one 
on  the  St.  Joseph's  apparently  with  a  chapel 
at  the  mouth  of  that  river. 

Under  this  grant  a  mission  and  chapel  were 
erected  twenty-five  leagues  up  the  St.  Joseph's 
River.  In  this  field  Father  Allouez  con- 
tinued his  labors  till  his  death,  August  27-8, 
1689,  and  this  early  missionary  pioneer  of  the 
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West  may  have  been  buried  in  the  soil  of 
Indiana.  Claude  John  Allouez,  apostle  of  "  all 
the  nations  of  the  Ottawas,"  was  born  in  1613 
at  Saint  Didier  en  Forest,  and  was  educated 
at  the  Jesuit  College  at  Puy  en  Velay,  where 
he  caught  the  missionary  spirit  from  St.  John 
Francis  Regis,  whose  pupil  he  was.  He  came 
to  Canada  in  1658,  and  labored  on  the  missions 
of  the  West  for  more  than  thirty  years. 

This  worthy  founder  of  the  church  of  In- 
diana wrote  :  "  It  is  said  that  the  first  who 
found  churches  are  generally  saints.  This 
thought  so  touches  my  heart,  that  although 
I  am  good  for  nothing,  I  desire  to  expend  my- 
self more  and  more  for  the  salvation  of  souls, 
cupide  impendi  et  superimpendl  pro  anima- 
hus." 

The  death  of  Father  Allouez  was  not  known 
at  Quebec  till  the  year  following.  His  suc- 
cessor, Father  Claude  Aveneau,  by  his  invin- 
cible patience,  and  a  gentleness  that  nothing 
could  disturb,  acquired  the  same  ascendency 
that  Father  Allouez  had  possessed.  La  Motte 
Cadillac,  whose  rash  and  unwise  policy  .drove 
the  Miamis  to  war,  forced  Father  Aveneau  to 
leave  his  mission,  but  the  Government  seeing 
the  fatal  results — a  Recollect  Father  was 
killed — restored  the  mission  on  the  St.  Jo- 
seph, and  in  1706  more  than  one  Father,  Fa- 
ther James  Gravier,  apparently  one,  was  at 
the  shifting  mission  on  the  St.  Joseph's.  Fa- 
ther Aveneau  died  in  Illinois  Sept.  14, 1711.  In 
that  year  we  find  Father  Peter  F.  X.  Chardon 
on  the  St.  Joseph's,  then  for  a  time  we  hear  no 
more  of  the  chapel  on  that  river.  In  1721  it  was 
without  a  priest,  although  Father  Charlevoix, 
who  visited  it  on  his  way  down  the  Missis- 
sippi, states  that  a  Jesuit  Father  had  been 
appointed  to  revive  the  mission,  a  task  made 
difficult  by  the  prolonged  want  of  instruction. 
The  new  pastor  of  the  Indian  church  was 
Father  John  de  St  Pe,  who  is  said  to  have 
labored  here  from  1721  to  1734.  In  1738  Fa- 
ther Peter  Luke  Du  Jaunay  succeeded  Father 
de  St.  Pe  at  the  mission  on  the  St.  Joseph's. 

Meanwhile,  in  1719,  a  French  post.  Fort 
Ouiatenon,  had  grown  up  on  the  Wabash,  on 
the  north  bank,  below  the  present  Lafayette, 
[t  stood  on  Wea  prairie,  amid  another  band  of 
Miamis,  the  Ouiatenons  or  Weas,  to  whom 
Father  Mermet  had  already  been  missionary. 
Fort  Miami,  on  the  site  of  Fort  Wayne,  was 
the  next  foot-hold  of  civilization  :  then  about 
1733  a  fourth  French  post  was  established  on 


the  Wabash,  and  known  at  first  as  the  Poste 
au  Ouabache,  and  subsequently,  from  the  name 
of  its  commander.  Post  Vincennes.  Settlers 
gathered  at  all  these  posts,  and  Indians  camped 
near  them,  the  missionaries  on  the  West  visit- 
ing them  from  time  to  time.  There  was  a 
chapel,  as  we  have  seen,  on  the  St.  Joseph's,  and 
another  rose  at  Vincennes,  dedicated  to  St.  Fran- 
cis Xavier.  Fort  Ouiatenon  and  Fort  Miami 
had  at  least  chapels  within  their  precincts. 

Those  were  stirring  times  on  the  frontier. 
There  were  hostile  tribes,  and  some  who  pro- 
fessed friendship  but  were  ready  to  betray. 
The  English  were  always  endeavoring  to  lure 
the  Indians  to  their  alliance  b}'  the  bait  of 
cheaper  goods  and  higher  prices  for  furs.  On 
the  south,  Louisiana  had  its  wars,  resulting 
from  the  massacre  of  the  French  settlers  by 
the  Natchez.  In  pursuing  that  cruel  tribe, 
the  Governor  of  Louisiana  found  it  necessary 
to  punish  the  Chickasaws.  It  was  arranged 
to  attack  them  simultaneously  from  the  north 
and  south.  Vincennes  gathered  the  flower  of 
the  young  Frenchmen  of  the  West  to  lead 
them  against  the  common  enemy.  Father 
J.  Senat  went  as  chaplain  to  the  force  that 
marched  to  chastise  the  Chickasaws,  and  when 
after  encouraging  victories  the  little  army  was 
overwhelmed  by  disaster  the  missionary,  with 
many  of  the  gallant  men,  was  left  a  prisoner, 
to  die  amid  the  tortures  of  the  Indians.  This 
crushing  defeat  was  a  severe  check  to  the 
French  settlements  in  Indiana  and  Illinois  and 
the  Indian  missions  near  them,  but  Vincennes 
continued  to  grow. 

On  the  22d  of  July,  1711,  a  child  was  born 
at  Fort  Ouiatenon,  who  received  at  the  bap- 
tismal font  the  name  of  Anthony.  He  was 
the  son  of  John  Baptist  Foucher  and  Mary 
Louisa  Lefebvre,  and  evidently  was  trained  to 
piety.  After  witnessing  the  final  struggle  of 
France  to  hold  her  domain  in  North  America, 
he  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the  service  of 
a  higher  King,  and  was  ordained  priest  on  the 
30th  of  October,  1774.  He  labored  in  the 
ministry  for  nearly  forty  years,  but  was  never 
assigned  to  the  scenes  of  his  early  life.  He 
was  parish  priest  successively  of  Saint  Henri 
de  Mascouche,  Sainte  Anne  la  Pocati^re,  and 
Lachenaie  in  Canada,  dying  in  the  last  of 
these  on  the  first  of  June,  1812,  at  the  age  of 
71.  There  ean  be  little  doubt  that  he  must  be 
entitled  to  the  honor  of  being  the  first  priest 
born  west  of  the  Alleghanies, 
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A  few  years  after,  the  oldest  Register  of  the 
Church  at  Vincennes  opens,  and  enables  us  tQ 
trace  the  clergy  of  Indiana  and  their  labors. 
It  begins  April  21,  1749,  with  the  marriage  of 
Julian  Trottier  to  Josette  Marie,  Father  Se- 
bastian Louis  Meurin  of  the  Society  of  Jesus 
•  officiating.  The  civil  records  of  Vincennes 
begin  with  land  grants  ten  years  later.  Al- 
though the  settlements  were  growing  they 
were  not  perfectly  secure,  as  in  1750  the  Weas 
and  Piankishaws  were  plotting  the  destruction 
of  the  French,  and  maintained  their  hostility 
till  their  defeat  two  years  later. 

In  1753  Father  Meurin  had  gone  to  the 
Illinois,  and  was  succeeded  at  Vincennes  by 
Father  Louis  Vivier,  whose  earliest  entry  bears 
date  May  20,  in  that  year. 

During  the  war,  the  settlements  in  the  West 
sent  many  to  join  in  the  operations  against 
the  English  colonies,  and  the  defeat  of  Aubry 
in  his  attempt  to  relieve  Fort  Niagara  entailed 
the  loss  of  many  of  the  bravest  and  most  ener- 
getic men  of  the  Wabash  and  Illinois  valleys. 

After  the  fall  of  the  country  into  the  hands 
of  the  English,  the  conqueror  found  it  almost 
impossible  to  reach  these  outlying  posts,  but 
they  were  at  last  occupied  and  the  British 
flag  floated  over  them  all.  The  well-planned 
campaign  of  Pontiac  swept  most  of  the  West- 
ern posts  from  England  by  a  simultaneous 
attack.  Among  those  captured  by  the  Indians 
at  this  time  was  Fort  Ouiatenon,  near  which 
there  was  still  a  French  hamlet. 

The  future  of  religion  at  this  time  was  en- 
shrouded in  doubts.  Some  of  the  French 
Catholic  settlers  passed  over  the  Mississippi, 
in  order  to  live  under  a  Catholic  prince.  The 
infidel  council  at  New  Orleans  had  ordered 
the  destruction  of  all  chapels  attended  by  the 
Jesuits,  and  this  decree  was  partly  carried  out 
in  the  Illinois  country.  Thus  was  religion 
menaced  by  French  and  English  alike  ;  Catho- 
lics did  not  begin  to  breathe  freely  till  Gen- 
eral Gage  on  the  30th  of  December,  1764,  an- 
nounced in  a  proclamation  that  the  king  of 
England  granted  the  liberty  of  the  Catholic 
religion  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Illinois. 
From  October,  1763,  when  the  faithful  at  Vin- 
cennes were  deprived  of  Father  Julian  Dever- 
ney,  they  were  without  a  pastor  for  several 
years.  In  1769  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  of  Quebec 
sent  Rev.  Peter  Gibault  to  aid  Father  Meurin, 
who  had  been  struggling  on  alone.  Besides 
the   missions    in    Illinois,   these   two   priests 


attended    the    mission   on    the    St.  Joseph's 
Ouiatenon,  and  Vincennes. 

Of  the  Catholic  population  of  Indiana  in 
1765  we  find  an  estimate  that  puts  it  at  80  or 
90  families  at  Post  Vincennes,  fourteen  at 
Fort  Ouiatenon,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river, 
and  nine  or  ten  French  houses  at  the  T wight- 
wee  village,  near  the  confiuence  of  the  St. 
Joseph's  and  St.  Mary's.  These  Catholics, 
under  an  alien  government  which  had  for 
years  shown  the  bitterest  hostility  to  the 
Faith,  which  had  confiscated  the  property  of 
the  Acadians  and  scattered  seven  thousand  of 
them  along  the  Atlantic  coast  in  utter  desti- 
tution, could  not  feel  very  sanguine  as  to  their 
future.  The  Bourbons  had  destroyed  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  the  English  Government 
would  not  support  and  perhaps  would  not 
long  permit  the  Catholic  priest  to  minister  to 
his  flock  in  the  West.  The  missionaries  were 
few,  and  age  was  telling  on  the  once  robust 
frames.  When  they  sank  to  the  grave,  who 
would  come  to  replace  them  ? 

Their  forebodings  were  not  groundless, 
for  in  1772  came  a  terrible  order  from  General 
Gage.  A  proclamation  ordered  the  French  to 
leave  the  Wabash  settlements,  whether  at  St. 
Vincent  or  elsewhere.  John  Baptist  Racine, 
commonly  called  Ste.  Marie,  with  other  in- 
habitants, remonstrated  against  the  cruel  order 
on  the  14th  of  September,  1772  ;  but  it  was 
not  till  the  following  April  that  the  English 
commander  allowed  them  to  know  his  plans, 
and  then  it  was  only  to  demand  the  particu- 
lars of  the  Concessions  or  Land  Grants  under 
which  they  claimed  to  hold  possession.  With 
millions  of  acres  lying  untouched  and  unfilled, 
this  officer  purposed  expelling  the  early 
pioneers  of  the  West  from  the  land  they  had, 
under  the  authority  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment, reclaimed  and  won.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
see  that  their  religion  was  their  crime ;  and 
the  very  existence  of  little  Catholic  communi- 
ties was  an  eyesore.  This  unwise  policy  of  the 
English  Government  caused  the  inhabitants 
of  Indiana  and  Illinois  to  look  with  suspicion 
on  the  English  authority. 

The  next  year,  however— June  2d,  1774— the 
famous  Quebec  Act  passed  the  English  parlia- 
ment, and  the  settlers  in  Indiana,  Illinois  and 
Michigan  were  brought,  as  they  had  been  in 
early  days,  under  the  Canadian  administration, 
and  were  thus  allowed  to  retain  the  French 
laws  and  customs  to  which  they  had  always 
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been  accustomed.  It  was  a  relief  to  them  as 
Catholics ;  for,  being  united  with  their  Cana- 
dian brethren  by  civil  government,  it  would 
ensure  a  supply  of  priests  from  Quebec,  where 
the  Bishop  resided. 

This  act  granted  toleration  to  the  Catholics 
west  of  the  limits  of  Pennsylvania  and  north 
of  the  Ohio.  It  provided  :  ''for  the  more  per- 
fect security  and  ease  of  the  minds  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  said  province,  it  is  hereby  de- 
clared, that  his  Majesty's  subjects,  professing 
the  religion  of  the  Church  of  Rome  and  in 
the  said  province  of  Quebec,  may  have,  hold 
and  enjoy  the  free  exercise  of  the  religion  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  subject  to  the  king's  su- 
premacy, declared  and  established  by  an  act, 
made  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  over  all  the  dominions  and  countries 
which  then  did  or  thereafter  should  belong  to 
the  imperial  crown  of  this  realm  ;  and  that  the 
clergy  of  the  said  Church  may  hold,  receive  and 
enjoy  their  accustomed  dues  and  rights,  Avith 
respect  to  such  persons  only  as  shall  profess 
the  said  religion,"  and  the  oath  required  was 
one  that  Catholics  could  conscientiously  take. 

Just  as  this  act  was  to  the  Catholic  French 
settlers  in  the  West,  it  roused  a  storm  of  indig- 
nation in  the  English  colonies  on  the  coast. 
In  their  eyes  it  was  another  and  a  grievous 
wrong  committed  against  them  by  the  King 
and  Parliament  of  Great  Britain.  It  was  one  of 
the  grievances  that  precipitated  hostilities,  and 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  among 
the  "repeated  injuries  and  usurpations"  as- 
cribed to  George  III,  "  all  having  in  direct  ob- 
ject, the  establishment  of  an  absolute  tyranny 
over  these  States,"  is  the  fact  that  he  gave  con- 
sent to  Parliament's  "  acts  of  pretended  legisla- 
tion" "for  abolishing  the  free  system  of  Eng- 
lish laws  in  a  neighboring  province,  establish- 
ing therein  an  arbitrary  government,  and  en- 
larging its  boundaries,  so  as  to  render  it  at  once 
an  example  and  fit  instrument  for  introducing 
the  same  absolute  rule  into  these  colonies." 

It  may  seem  strange  that  the  little  commu- 
nities in  the  West  should  have  caused  alarm, 
but  the  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio  was 
claimed  by  some  of  the  older  English  colonies 
as  within  their  chartered  limits. 

Strange  paradox  !  The  grant  of  toleration 
to  the  Catholics  of  Indiana  and  Illinois  pre- 
cipitated the  American  revolution,  which  in 
the  designs  of  God  was  to  extend  that  tolera- 
tion through  the  Thirteen  Colonies. 


The  Coliseum  Despoiled  by  Command 
of  Signor  Pietro  Rosa. 


BY    MARY    E.    MANNIX. 

[The  folio 'A^ing  lines  were  suggested  by,  and 
partially  adapted  from  a  fine  Latin  poem,  writ- 
ten on  the  spot  by  an  indignant  witness  of  the 
despoliation  of  the  Coliseum.] 

I  Pi  CRUMBLING  pile,  amidst  whose  ruins  gray 

M^  Flora  was  wont  undying  blooms  to  strew, 

Hanging  upon  each  broken  architrave 

Her  gifts  of  flowering  wreath  and  fragrant  spray; 

Thou  envied  once  alike  of  man  and  Time, 

Thy  walls  cry  out  against  the  spoiler's  crime  ! 

Alas  !  to-day  what  bitter  tale  to  tell— 
Whate'er  of  clinging  branch  or  waving  tree 
Rose  from  the  earth  to  make  thee  beautiful 
A  wanton  hand  has  dared  to  blight  and  fell  ; 
Not  e'en  one  tiny  herb  thy  soil  retains 
To  comfort  the  poor  wreck  that  still  remains. 

Desolate  one  !  thy  walls  have  naught  received 
That  can  more  richly  clothe  their  majesty — 
They  stand  in  squalor,  all  unrobed  and  bare. 
Alas !  would  prescient  dream  have  been  believed 
That  such  a  coward  deed  of  withering  shame 
Could  stain  his  life  who  bears  the  Rose's  name. 

What !  couldst  thou  not  permit  thy  sisters  fn  i  i' 
To  dwell  beside  thy  home  "?     Why  didst  thou  rise 
Like  Turk  barbaric,  slaying  thy  own  race  ? 
The  voice  of  outraged  nature  rends  the  air, 
And  true  to  that  great  law  which  rules  her  heart. 
Unpunished  shall  not  let  the  deed  depart. 

Ah  !  when  the  end  is  come  we  all  must  know, 
And  life  is  past,  and  earth  doth  yawn  for  the6. 
Not  only  may  soft  mould  forsake  thy  grave, 
But  even  the  very  grass  refuse  to  grow ; 
May  harsh,  rough,  grating  stones  above  thy  head 
Prepare  for  thee  a  dry  and  dusty  bed. 

And,  as  of  old,  the  dews  that  heal  and  save 
On  Gideon's  fleece  alone  refreshing  fell, 
So  now,  the  law  reversed,  may  they  descend 
On  all  things  but  thy  parched  and  arid  grave  ; 
The  graceful  willow  shall  not  cheer  its  gloom, 
Nor  palm-tree  cast  its  shadow  o'er  thy  tomb. 

Aye,  if  in  kindness  on  the  barren  mound 
Should  fragrant  blossoms  fall  from  pious  hand, 
Touching  its  loneliness  with  something  fnir, — 
Scenting  them  from  afar,  may  unclean  hound 
Scatter  their  sweetness  witK  unearthly  wails, 
And  tear  them  off  with  unrelenting  nails. 
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Or  if  thy  corse  should  lie  within  the  walls 
That  mark  the  ground  of  Laurence'  resting-plaoc, 
I  pray  a  tomb  may  press  upon  thy  bones 
Whose  pond'rous  weight  shall  crush  their  sem- 
blance all. 
■    May  every  filthy  vileness  of  the  earth 
Enwrap  thy  form,  as  doth  befit  its  worth. 

Nor  will  the  casket  be  a  shade  less  vile 

Than  that  most  hideous  thing  therein  enclosed. 

And  whatsoe'er  exists  of  horrible 

Or  loathsome  thought,  must  be  more  free  of  guile 

And  wanton  crime  than  that  which  could  despoil 

The  flowers  that  sprang  from  one  most  sacred  soil. 

Unworthy  of  their  theme  as  these  may  be, 

My  feeble  lines,  may  they  above  thy  tomb 

Stand  recorded  for  aye,  thy  only  fame, 

That  single  in  thy  master  cruelty  - 

Thy  rude  hand  dared  to  pluck,  in  sight  of  Heaven, 

From  Sorrow's  brow  the  wreath  by  Nature  given. 


Ada's  Trust. 

by  mrs.  anna  h.  dorsey. 

('Continued.) 
CHAPTER  III.— "To-MoRROw." 
Mrs.  Ogden  had  invited  a  party  of  old  friends, 
consisting  of  three  ladies  and  one  gentleman, 
to  take  an  early  Christmas  dinner  with  her, 
•and  they  all  came  home  together  from  the 
€athedral.  Ada  Moore,  quietly  happy  in  the 
Jiope  that  the  telegram  had  brought  her,  over- 
flowed with  good  will  to  all  the  world  ;  it  was 
therefore  not  a  dull  task  for  her  to  devote 
herself  to  their  entertainment  when  she  had 
such  a  well-spring  of  joy  within  herself.  It 
was  evident  from  the  plain,  rusty  toilets  of 
Mrs.  Ogden's  guests  that  they  had  known 
hetter  days,  and,  from  their  refined  and  some- 
what stately  manners,  that  they  were,  in  old- 
fashioned  parlance,  gentlefolk.  They  were 
relics  of  a  perhaps  better  period  than  our  own, 
when  the  proprieties  were  a  law  unto  men 
and  women,  and  to  be  what  is  now  known 
as  ''fast"  was  damaging  to  a  young  girl's 
reputation.  Mrs.  Ogden's  affectionate  and 
simple  welcome  was  divested  of  the  slightest 
tinge  of  patronage,  or  that  indefinable  some- 
thing which  is  felt  more  than  seen  in  some 
people's  manner  towards  their  less  fortunate 
friends  when  they  invite  them  to  partake  of 
their  hospitality.  She  was,  in  the  true  sense 
-of  the  word,  a  Christian  lady,  without  affecta- 


tion or  ostentation,  and,  helped  by  her  sympa- 
thetic nature,  was  much  given  to  "doing 
unto  others  as  she  would  they  should  do  unto 
her."  All  restraint  was  banished  from  the 
minds  of  her  guests  after  the  first  few  mo- 
ments of  standing  on  the  defensive,  for  in  the 
innermost  heart  of  each  one  of  them  that 
blessed  Christmas  day  lay  coiled  a  determi- 
nation, ready  to  spring  if  occasion  demanded, 
to  let  it  be  seen  that  though  they  were  no 
longer  rich,  their  claims  otherwise  to  social' 
distinction  were  in  no  degree  lessened.  There 
was  nothing  to  mar  their  enjoyment ;  they 
felt  that  they  were  in  their  right  element  in 
the  midst  of  the  elegant  surroundings  they 
were  formerly  accustomed  to,  but  their  hearts 
were  touched  all  the  same  by  Mrs.  Ogden's 
sweet  remembrance  in  bringing  them  from 
their  comfortless,  solitary  rooms  and  scant 
meals,  into  all  the  warmth  and  luxury  and 
pleasantness  of  her  home.  It  was  one  of  her 
ways  of  celebrating  the  holy  festivals,  to  try 
and  make  others  happy  by  sharing  the  good 
things  of  this  life,  wherewith  she  was  blessed, 
with  them.  And  the  true  motif  of  her  life 
was  that  charity,  without  which  all  good 
works  are  as  "sounding  brass,"  as  nothing. 
And  yet  this  lady,  who  was  constantly  doing 
God's  work  without  parade  or  self-seeking, 
never  for  a  moment  imagined  herself  to  be 
either  a  saint  or  an  apostle  :  such  an  idea  would 
have  terrified  her  almost  as  a  sign  of  reproba- 
tion. But  it  is  one  of  the  littlenesses  of  hu- 
man nature  not  to  like  those  whom  we  hear 
praised,  the  mirror  of  such  an  example  show- 
ing us  our  own  shortcomings  in  too  vivid 
contrast,  and  we  will  not  dwell  any  longer  on 
Mrs.  Ogden's  virtues,  but  leave  her  actions  to 
illustrate  them  as  the  story  goes  on. 

The  dinner  was  an  early  one,  as  was  usual 
on  Siindays  and  holydays,  to  give  the  servants, 
in  turn,  time  for  attendance  at  Mass,  or  Ves- 
pers, and  for  a  little  wholesome  rest  and  en- 
joyment. .  When  it  was  over,  Mrs.  Ogden 
led  her  friends  into  the  drawing-room,  where 
Ada's  Christmas  gift  to  her  that  morning, 
conspicuously  placed  on  an  easel,  in  a  good 
light,  attracted  their  interest  and  admiration, 
the  more  so,  as  the  subject  of  the  painting  was 
new  to  them.  They  had  a  cultured,  apprecia- 
tive taste,  and  it  gratified  their  kind  hostess  to 
notice  the  delight  with  which  they  examined 
the  photographs  of  celebrated  and  classic 
scenes  abroad,  and  all  the  paintings  and  curios 
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she  had  brought  home  with  her.  And  so  the 
hours  passed  delightfully — giving  and  receiv- 
ing pleasure  lending  them  wings. 

Ada  Moore  was  sitting  close  to  old  Mr. 
Keid,  whom  she  had  disposed  of  in  a  softly- 
cushioned  "sleepy-hollow"  chair.  He  was 
very  thin  and  very  chilly,  and  preferred  being 
near  the  genial  glow  of  the  fire  to  standing 
around  gazing  at  things  which  he  really 
could  not  well  distinguish  even  through  his 
glasses,  which,  although  rimmed  with  gold, 
were  too  young  for  him.  He  had  grown  old, 
and  though  his  eyes  were  dim  the  glasses 
were  the  same  that  he  had  first  used,  thirty 
years  before,  and  the  fact  was  he  could  not 
afford  to  purchase  others.  This  was  one  of 
his  secrets,  which  he  made  every  pretence,  that 
didn't  involve  a  lie,  to  conceal.  Just  now  he 
is  bewailing  the  fact  that  gentlemen  had 
ceased  to  powder  their  hair,  to  wear  ruffled 
shirts,  and  knee-breeches,  fastened  with  jew- 
elled buckles,  and  Ada  delighted  his  heart  by 
agreeing  with  him  ;  she  "  had  seen  that  style 
in  old  portraits,  and  admired  it  highly  as  one 
that  distinguished  gentlemen  from  their  foot- 
men," she  said. 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  with  a  little  sigh,  "  every- 
thing is  so  mixed  up  now  that  all  classes  dress 
alike.  I  was  one  of  the  last  to  hold  out  for 
the  old  fashions,  though,  until  the  unpleasant 
attention  I  attracted  made  it  very  disagree- 
able for  me.  My  dear  young  lady,  if  you 
can  credit  such  a  thing,  I  was  hooted  at, 
and  pelted  by  boys  when  I  appeared  on  the 
street ;  they  actually  called  me  '  crazy  daddy,' 
and  followed  me  in  crowds  to  my  very  door. 
It  was  partly  the  result  of  the  mob  spirit  in 
this  city,  a  mob  spirit  born  of  the  French 
Revolution."  Mr.  Reid  brought  his  small 
white  fist  down  energetically  upon  his  knee, 
and  there  was  a  momentary  outflash  of  long 
dormant  fire  in  his  sunken  eyes,  which  quickly 
subsided, however,  and  he  went  on  :  "It  almost 
broke  my  heart  to  dress  like  a  footman,  but  I 
had  to  do  it  or  be  martyred.  If  it  had  been 
for  my  faith,  I  should  have  gloried  in  being 
martyred  ;  but  as  it  was  a  mere  matter  of  dress, 
I  yielded  to  public  opinion." 

Ada  thought  she  detected  a  tear  in  the 
broken-down  gentleman's  eyes ;  she  was  not 
sure,  but  he  certainly  blew  his  nose  with  great 
emphasis.  "What  a  shame!"  she  said,  in  a 
low  tone  of  sympathy. 

"Where  did  you  see  the  portraits  you  re- 


ferred to  just  now,  my  dear  young  lady  ?  " — 
his  gentle  breeding  told  him  that  he  had 
talked  enough  about  himself. 

"  Some  of  the  finest  in  the  private  galleries 
of  the  houses  my  father  was  invited  to  visit 
when  we  were  in  England.  I  always  went 
with  him  as  I  was — although  not  a  grown 
up  young  lady — included  in  the  invitations. 
Some  of  the  old  portraits  were  very  fine.  I 
saw  the  Cecils',  Lord  Baltimore's,  William 
Penn's,  Earl  Talbot's,  and  oh  !  ever  so  many 
more. 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Reid,  drily,  "they  were  be- 
fore my  time,  by  many  years.  The  Cecils  and 
Calverts  and  Talbots  were  Catholics.  Penn 
was  a  dissenter.     Were  you  abroad  long  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes  indeed  !  from  the  time  I  was  a  little 
child.  Papa  was  never  very  strong,  and  when 
he  died,  two  years  ago.  Aunty  came  over,  and 
then  we  travelled  a  great  deal,"  answered  Ada, 
while  a  sad  expression  stole  over  her  counte- 
nance. 

"  Did  you  happen  to  meet  in  your  wander- 
ings a  young  gentleman  named  Maurice  Tal- 
bot ?  His  father  and  myself  were  like  David 
and  Jonathan, — I  mean,  of  course,  in  our  love 
for  one  another,"  said  Mr.  Reid,  with  a  gentle 
chuckle. 

"  Oh,  yes  !  Aunty  and  I  were  going  with 
the  Mortons  and  Scotts  to  Ober-Ammergau,  ta 
see  the  great  Passion  Play,  and  came  across 
him  at  Munich.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morton  knew 
him  before,  and  invited  him  to  join  the  party,, 
as  he  was  on  his  way  there  too,  and  all 
alone.  We  found  him  very  pleasant,  and  you 
know  how  quickly  people  get  acquainted  when 
they  are  travelling  together,"  said  Ada  More,, 
her  face  beaming  with  smiles. 

"  He's  a  nice  boy,  and  I  think  he'll  do  his 
family  credit.  He's  come  of  a  fine  race  of 
men.  Not  one  of  them  ever  did  a  thing  for 
him  to  be  ashamed  of  now.  But  race  doesn't 
count  for  much  now — except  in  horses."  He 
couldn't  help  it,  poor  little  gentleman  !  he  wa& 
an  aristocrat  in  the  grain,  and  was  too  old  to 
reform. 

"  I  don't  think  he  will,  either, — that  is",  as  far 
as  I  can  judge,"  said  Ada,  checking  herself,, 
while  the  rose-tint  deepened  in  her  cheeks. 
"Mr.  Morton  and  Mr.  Scott  spoke  of  him  a 
great  deal  as  an  honorable,  intelligent  young 
fellow  ;  in  fact,  he  was  a  general  favorite,  and 
in  great  danger  of  being  spoilt.  But  let  me 
place  this  screen  at  your  back,  Mr.  Reid,  there 
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seems  to  be  such  a  draft  from  somewhere,"  she 
said,  rising  from  her  cushion  to  move  the  screeij^, 
while  all  the  time,  like  a  song-bird  in  her  heart, 
a  low,  soft  whisper  kept  repeating,  "  To-mor- 
row !  to-morrow  !  he  will  be  here." 

When  the  party  went  up-stairs  to  get  on 
their  wraps  and  overshoes,  Mrs.  Ogden  went 
with  them. 

"  You  have  given  me  a  very  happy  Christ- 
mas, dear  friends,  by  dining  with  me,"  she 
said,  with  her  pleasant  smile  ;  "  but  my  hap- 
piness is  incomplete  until  I  hand  over  my 
little  Christmas  gifts.  I  have  been  busy  all 
the  week  sending  away  tokens  to  be  remem- 
bered by  for  a  year  at  least.  But  you  are  all 
so  near,  that  I  thought  it  would  be  pleasanter 
to  give  them  in  person."  And  she  placed  a 
nicely  done  up  little  package  in  the  hand  of 
each  lady,  telling  them  in  turn  to  slip  it  into 
their  pockets  and  not  open  it  until  they  got 
home,  as  it  would  break  the  charm  if  they  did. 

"  I  hope  it  is  nothing  very  valuable,  Mary, 
I  am  too  poor  nowadays  to  accept  anything 
at  all  costly,"  said  one,  drawing  herself  up. 

''  I  wish  it  was  as  valuable  as  the  Queen's 
great  diamond ;  but  it  is  not.  It  is  only  a 
trifling  gift  from  one  old  friend  to  another; 
so  don't  be  ungracious,  that's  a  good  soul ! " 
answered  Mrs.  Ogden,  as  she  tied  the  old 
lady's  bonnet-strings  for  her. 

"  And  how  about  mine  ?  You  know,  my 
child,  that  I  can  make  no  returns,  and  it  is 
humiliating  for  the  obligation  to  be  all  on  one 
side,"  said  another,  while  a  spot  of  vivid  red 
glowed  out  on  each  of  her  faded  cheeks. 

''If  there's  any  obligation  it  is  all  mine. 
Dear  friends,  we  must  not  be  proud  with  each 
other  to-day,"  she  answered,  quickly. 

"  It  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  pride  as  of 
self-respect,  dear  Mary,"  spoke  the  third  ; 
"  you  are  a  generous  soul,  but  I'm  sure  you 
have  too  much  respect  for  me  to  offer  that 
which  I  cannot  accept." 

"Of  course  I  would  not.  But  we  must 
make  haste.  There's  the  second  bell,  and  I'm 
afraid  we  shall  miss  not  only  Vespers  but 
Benediction,  if  we  don't  hurry.  Just  let  me 
kiss  you  all  round  and  wish  you  the  very  best 
of  everything  for  the  coming  year,  and  hope 
that  you'll  all  dine  with  me  next  Christmas, 
and  as  often  between  now  and  then  as  you 
can."  Then,  hurrying  away  to  her  own  room, 
Mrs.  Ogden  threw  on  her  wraps  and  bonnet, 
and  found  them   all  waiting  for  her  in  the 


hall  when  she  went  down.-  She  saw  that  Ada 
wanted  to  spe'ak  to  her  ;  so,  as  the  last  of  her 
guests  stepped  out  of  the  hall-door,  she  paused 
an  instant. 

"  I  did  it.  Aunty.  I  didn't  dare  give  it  to 
him,  you  know,  for  fear  of  seeing  it  thrown 
into  the  grate,  but  while  I  was  helping  him 
on  with  his  overcoat  I  managed  to  slip  it  into 
his  vest-pocket.  You  never  saw  anything  so 
adroitly  done  in  your  life.  I  believe  after  this 
I  could  pick  a  pocket  without  ever  being  found 
out,"  she  said,  laughing. 

"  I'm  glad  you  managed  so  well ;  his  was 
the  most  difficult  case.  I  won't  wait  for  you  ; 
you  can  follow  on;  it  is  late."  And  Mrs. 
Ogden,  wore  a  smile  of  satisfaction. 

"I'll  join  you  before  you  get  round  the 
corner,"  answered  Ada,  in  blithe  tones. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  reveal  the  contents 
of  those  mysterious  packages  given  by  Mrs. 
Ogden  to  her  friends,  in  a  form  which  she 
knew  would  do  them  the  most  good.  They 
were  not  returned ;  her  generous  gift  was 
thankfully  used,  and  never  referred  to  again, 
which  was  exactly  what  she  desired.  And  so 
she  laid  up  treasures  in  heaven,  and  so  she  won 
prayers  and  blessings  which  would  help  her 
in  her  day  of  need.  This  instance  was  only 
an  inconsiderable  part  of  her  good,  generous 
deeds,  but  it  was  the  most  difficult,  because  the 
most  delicate,  and  she  always  felt  that  she  had 
achieved  a  great  success  when  she  could  help 
without  wounding  the  sensitive  self-respect  of 
such  as  had  known  better  days. 

After  Vespers,  Mrs.  Ogden  and  Ada  went 
to  offer  their  respects  and  best  wishes  to  the 
Archbishop,  who  was  a  relation  of  the  former, 
and  whose  residence  was  within  a  few  steps 
of  the  Cathedral.  They  intended  to  remain 
only  just  long  enough  for  the  purpose  of  their 
visit,  knowing  that  his  duties  had  been  ardu- 
ous for  the  last  few  days,  and  that  he  needed 
rest.  Having  greeted  them,  and  given  his 
blessing,  he  made  them  sit  down,  then  turning 
to  Ada,  and  shaking  his  finger  at  her,  he  said  : 

"  I  have  found  you  out,  my  child,  in  spite  of 
the  clever  way  you  took  to  be  mysterious.  I 
wondered  if  St.  Dorothea  could  have  sent  all 
those  superb  flowers  for  the  altar,  and  if  it 
had  not  been  for  a  squabble  I  accidentally  over- 
heard between  your  messenger  and  the  sexton 
I  should  have  been  left  wondering  still." 

"  How  so,  your  Grace  ? "  asked  Ada,  her 
face  covered  with  t^miles  and  blushes. 
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"  I  was  on  my  way,  through  the  corridor  at 
the  back  of  the  Cathedral,  to  my  confessional, 
when  my  attention  was  attracted  by  the  sound 
of  a  man's  voice  speaking  in  rough,  positive 
tones.  It  was  so  dark  that  I  could  see  nothing 
distinctly,  so  I  went  towards  the  door  which 
opens  into  the  sacristy,  whence  the  sounds 
seemed  to  come,  and  heard  the  same  voice  say  : 
'  I  can't  help  all  that.  I  was  instructed  by 
Miss  Ada  Moore,  the  lady  that  bought  and 
paid  for  them,  to  place  the  flowering  plants 
that  are  in  the  pots  and  tubs  in  the  sanctu- 
ary myself^  as  1  understand  the  handling  of 
them,  and  I  don't  mean  to  have  'em  broken 
and  destroyed  for  you  or  anybody  else.  And 
so  if  I  can't  do  what  I  was  ordered  to  do,  I'll 
take  every  stick  of  'em  back  where  they  came 
from.'" 

"Oh,  I  gave  such  particular  and  positive 
directions  to  them  all,  not  to  breathe  my 
name  to  anyone  !"  said  Ada.  "  I'll  go  there  to 
to-morrow  and  ask  him  why  he  did  so,  and 
tell  him  how  displeased  I  am." 

"  He  couldn't  help  it,  my  child  ;  he's  one  of 
my  countrymen,  you  know,  and  with  us  what 
comes  uppermost  is  apt  to  tumble  out,  right 
or  wrong.  The  sexton  answered  him  gruffly, 
and  I  was  afraid  if  I  didn't  show  myself  in 
time  there'd  be  something  harder  than  words 
between  them ;  so  I  stepped  forward,  told 
them  I  had  overheard  the  dispute, — that  the 
florist  was  right,  and  the  sexton  also,  from 
his  stand-point;  then  I  directed  them  to  as- 
sist each  other  in  removing  your  gift  to  the 
Divine  Babe,  to  the  sanctuary,  where  I  knew 
the  ladies  of  the  society  were  already  arrang- 
ing everything  for  midnight  Mass.  They 
were  overjoyed  to  have  them,  for  they  made 
more  beautiful  the  holy  places.  Now,  my 
child,  here's  a  trifl.e  I  wish  you  to  accept :  it 
was  blessed  by  the  Holy  Father  when  I  was 
in  Rome.  It  is  not  an  unselfish  gift,  for  I  at- 
tach a  condition  to  your  acceptance  of  it, 
which  is  to  remember  to  say  a  few  '  Aves '  for 
me  now  and  then,"  said  his  Grace,  as  he 
handed  her  a  chaplet  of  garnets  strung  on 
gold. 

"  Oh,  how  beautiful  they  are  ;  just  like  beaded 
drops  of  red  wine  ! "  said  Ada,  holding  them  up 
between  herself  and  the  firelight.  "Thanks, 
your  Grace,  I  shall  say  a  decade  every  day  for 
your  health  and  happiness." 

"  That's  right,  my  child  ;  I  need  all  the 
prayers  you  can  spare.      The  mitre  is  not  a 


crown  of  roses.  This  is  for  you,  Mary,"  he 
said,  handing  Mrs.  Ogden  a  small,  gold- 
bound  crystal  case  containing  an  Agnus  Dei^ 
and  several  relics  set  exquisitely  in  that  dainty 
filigree-work  which  is  only  done  to  perfection 
by  the  religieuses  of  Rome.  "  Hang  it  up  in 
your  oratory,  and  don't  forget  to  ask  for  me 
the  intercession  of  the  saints  whose  relics  are 
there." 

"Be  sure  I  will,  cousin  John  ;  it's  a  per- 
fect treasure  above  price,  with  those  precious 
relics.  We  came  for  your  blessing,  and  you 
send  us  away  with  gifts  added  to  it.  Thank 
you,  so  much  !  Now  we  must  go,  and  leave 
you  to  rest  yourself,"  she  answered. 

"  Just  a  moment,"  he  said,  in  a  low  tone, 
which  reached  only  Mrs.  Ogden's  ear,  for  Ada 
had  gone  to  another  part  of  the  room  to  look 
at  a  fine  painting  of  St.  Cecilia  attended  by 
angels.  "  I  took  to  that  poor  young  woman^ 
myself,  the  money  you  placed  in  my  hands^ 
and  your  heart  will  be  glad  when  I  tell  you 
that  the  comforts  it  procured  have  already  so 
far  improved  the  condition  of  her  consumptive 
husband  that  he  expects  to  be  able  to  take  up 
his  graving  tools  again  in  a  short  time." 

"  I  am  indeed  more  glad  than  I  can  express. 
Let  me  know  when  they  need  help  again.  I 
would  go  to  see  them,  but  I  have  no  excuse 
for  intruding.  Your  visits  are  the  best  for 
them,  cousin  John,"  said  Mrs.  Ogden,  in  low^ 
earnest  tones,  while  her  face  glowed  with  con- 
tentment. 

"May  our  Blessed  Lady  keep  you  in  hu- 
mility of  spirit,  Mary.  Remember  always, 
my  dear,  that  you  are  only  the  steward  of 
Him  who  has  bestowed  wealth  upon  you  to 
distribute  to  His  needy  and  suffering  ones "  ; 
said  the  Archbishop,  ever  watchful  over  this 
pure  soul,  lest  self-seeking  or  vainglory,  should 
enter  in  and  tarnish  it,  thereby  depriving 
her  of  the  merit  of  her  good  works. 

"  Yes,  with  her  help  I  shall  always  try  to 
remember.  You  will  not  fail  to  remind  me,'^ 
she  said. 

"Never  fear  that  I  will,"  was  his  reply^ 
as  she  knelt  a  moment  to  kiss  his  ring  and 
get  his  blessing. 

"  Come,  my  darling,  it  is  time  for  us  to  go," 
Mrs.  Ogden  said,  turning  to  Ada.  Then  they 
took  leave,  and  hurried  home. 

In  the  evening  a  few  friends  dropped  in, 
among  them,  a  young  lady  who  had  particu- 
larly devoted  herself  to  Ada  ever  since  her 
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return  home,  Miss  Daisy  Garnet,  a  handsome, 
rather  than  pretty  girl,  full  of  life,  warn>r 
hearted,  and  sometimes  given  to  doing  things 
which,  without  harm  in  themselves,  were,  to 
say  the  least,  eccentric  and  just  bordering  on 
"fast."  She  was  not  a  Catholic,  and  although 
she  claimed  to  be  a  Christian  she  declared 
herself  independent  of  creeds,  and  went  to 
church  just  wherever  the  whim  or  fashion 
led  her.  She  was  very  amusing  and  a  great 
favorite,  and  Ada  Moore  yielded  to  the  witch- 
ery of  her  manner,  as  every  one  else  did,  with- 
out, however,  going  beyond  the  bounds  of  a 
pleasant  acquaintance,  for  it  was  one  of  her 
peculiar  characteristics  to  be  slow  in  forming 
friendships.  It  was  a  perfectly  natural  trait, 
and  a  very  good  one,  which  served  to  balance 
her  otherwise  impulsive  qualities.  It  was 
not  that  she  was  distrustful,  or  suspicious  of 
the  motives  of  persons  she  met,  either  of 
which  would  have  made  her  quite  miserable, 
but  her  friendships  were  of  slow  growth  all 
the  same,  and  when  once  formed  were  con- 
stant and  impregnable. 

When  at  last  their  friends  went  away,  and 
they  were  alone,  sitting  together  by  the  glow- 
ing fire,  thinking  over  the  incidents  of  the 
day,  Ada  threw  her  arms  around  her  Aunt,  and 
resting  her  cheek  against  hers,  said  in  gentle 
tones,  as  if  thinking  aloud  :  "What  a  happy, 
happy  day,  this  has  been,"  while  hope,  nest- 
ling away  in  her  innermost  heart,  ever  whis- 
pered, "To-morrow!  to-morrow!" 

"  It  has  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Ogden,  returning 
her  caress ;  "  but  it  is  almost  gone  ;  in  three 
minutes  more  the  clock  will  strike  12.  Let 
us  see  it  out,  then  go  to  bed.  I  am  sure  we  shall 
have  pleasant  dreams."  Even  while  she  was 
speaking,  the  clock  on  the  mantel,  in  sweet, 
silvery  notes,  announced  midnight,  and  began 
to  play  a  fairy-like  waltz  by  way  of  good-night. 

"It is  'To-morrow,'  and  daylight  and  sunrise 
will  soon  be  here,  then — "  thought  Ada,  on  her 
way  up-stairs.  We  know  not  what  else  she 
thought,  we  can  only  imagine  by  the  delicate 
glow  on  her  face,  and  the  soft  radiant  light  in 
her  eyes  what  it  was. 

(to  be  continued.) 


"  Hail  Mary  ! "  lo,  it  rings 
Through  ages  on  ; 

"  Hail,  Mary  !"  it  shall  sound, 
Till  time  is  done. 


■Procter. 


The'  Lily  and  the  Cross. 


BY   JOSEPH   W.    S.    NORRIS. 


rpHE  dear  book  on  my  knee,  one  summer  eve, 
*^    The  dreamy  silence  had  my  heart  enchained  ; 

The  hour  was  that  sweet  one  when  day  had 
waned, 
And  thoughtful  twilight  lingered,  loth  to  leave  ; 
Fast  in  my  heart's  dim  work-room  seemed  to  weave 

A  mystic  web — by  fairest  fingers  trained 

Each  golden  thread.   Truly  had  angels  deigned — 
The  prayerful  silence  thus  to  undeceive. 
Ah,  sweet  device  the  mystic  weavers  wove, 
All  bright  and  beauteous  in  the  cloth  of  gold, 

That,  like  the  vestment  of  a  saint,  had  lain 
Upon  my  heart  that  holy  eve.    God's  love  ! 
— The  Lily  and  the  Cross — fair  legend  told 

By  angel  hands  of  Purity  and  Pain. 
Bat  City,  Mich. 


Queen  by  Right  Divine. 


BY   KATHLEEN   O  ME  All  A. 


(Continued.) 

Soeur  Rosalie  was  equally  ready  to  help 
those  whose  difficulties  were  on  a  larger  scale, 
and  less  likely  to  touch  one  who  saw  so  much 
of  the  cruel  extremities  of  poverty.  The  head 
of  a  large  house  of  business  was  absent  on  a 
journey  when  a  bill  for  a  considerable  sum 
was  presented  and  there  was  no  money  to  pay 
it.  His  wife,  after  applying  in  vain  to  all  her 
husband's  friends,  in  sheer  despair  went  to 
Soeur  Rosalie  to  get  sympathy  in  her  terrible 
distress.  To  her  amazement,  Soeur  Rosalie 
offered  to  lend  her  the  money  out  of  her  own 
purse. 

Perhaps  her  ingenious  charity  was  nowhere 
more  admirably  displayed  than  in  her  inter- 
course with  that  class  called  les  pauvres  hon- 
teux,  the  poor  who  are  ashamed  to  beg.  This 
class  is  perhaps  more  numerous  in  France 
than  in  other  countries,  owing  to  frequent 
revolutions  and  changes  of  government  that 
throw  out  of  employment  many  whose  liveli- 
hood depends  on  situations  in  government  of- 
fices and  the  public  service  generally.  The 
uncertain  tenure  of  these  situations,  instead 
of  driving  educated  men  into  the  liberal  pro- 
fessions or  trade,  would  seem  to  have  a  con- 
trary effect,  for  in  no  other  country  is  there 
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such  an  eager  demand  for  government  places. 
The  consequence  is  that  the  social  wrecks 
after  every  revolution  are  more  numerous 
than  would  seem  credible  to  those  unac- 
quainted with  the  state  of  society  in  France, 
where  a  man  in  receipt  of  a  good  salary  under 
one  government,  may  be  thrown  penniless  on 
the  world  to-morrow  and  plunged  with  his 
family  into  absolute  want.  The  compara- 
tively low  rents  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Marceau 
attracted  many  of  these  victims  of  the  revo- 
lutions of  1830  and  1848  ;  moreover,  they 
were  safe  here  from  the  humiliations  that 
would  have  embittered  their  position  in  the 
quarters  where  they  were  known  ;  however 
poor  they  might  be,  there  were  deeper  depths 
of  poverty  all  around  them.  Sceur  Rosalie's 
compassion  for  this  class  of  sufferers  knew  no 
bounds.  She  found  them  out  no  matter  how 
carefully  they  hid  themselves,  and  had  a  vari- 
ety of  devices  for  helping  without  wounding 
them.  When  some  wealthy  family  sent  her 
a  cast-off  wardrobe  of  good  clothes,  she  would 
select  what  was  suitable,  and  send  word  to 
the  father,  or  brother,  as  it  might  be,  that  she 
wanted  to  see  them  ;  when  they  appeared  in 
the  room  next  her  parlor,  she  would  call  out 
before  everybody  present :  "  Ah,  my  good 
Monsieur  X !  you  will  do  me  a  little  ser- 
vice while  you  are  waiting,  I  am  sure  ?  It  is 
to  take  this  bundle  for  me.  Here  is  the  ad- 
dress. I  shall  be  so  much  obliged  to  you  ! " 
On  looking  at  the  address,  the  commissioner 
found  it  was  his  own. 

The  family  of  a  bankrupt  merchant  took 
refuge  in  one  of  the  most  wretched  houses  of 
the  faubourg,  and  were  on  the  verge  of  star- 
vation when  Soeur  Rosalie  found  them  out; 
but  not  liking  to  intrude  upon  them  brus- 
quely, she  contrived  to  supply  them  with 
food  and  money  for  a  long  time  without 
letting  them  know  whence  the  help  came. 
She  would  take  some  rich  woman  of  the  world 
sometimes  to  a  family  of  this  kind,  and  induce 
her  to  undertake  the  education  of  the  children, 
so  that  they  might  regain  in  time  the  posi- 
tion to  which  they  had  been  born. 

Soeur  Rosalie's  shrewd  worldly-wisdom  and 
strong  common-sense,  which  acted  as  a  bal- 
ance to  her  character,  prevented  her  from 
being  carried  away  by  the  warmth  of  her 
compassion,  which  never  degenerated  into 
foolish  softness ;  her  heart  never  ran  away 
with  her  head,  but  the  two  worked  too^ether 


in  perfect  concert.  Love  of  almsgiving  never 
hiirried  her  into  forgetfulness  of  more  obvious 
claims,  and  many  a  fine  lady  on  offering  her 
services  to  the  poor,  was  startled  by  the  blunt 
inquiry  as  to  whether  she  had  paid  her  mil- 
liner's bills.  "Because,"  Soeur  Rosalie  would 
add,  "  the  payment  of  debts  comes  before  alms- 
giving ;  you  must  give  to  the  poor  out  of  what 
is  your  own,  not  out  of  what  you  owe  to 
others." 

She  was  equally  firm  in  checking  the  in- 
judicious zeal  of  those  who  had,  or  thought 
they  had,  vocations  for  the  religious  life.-  A 
young  heiress,  whose  family  strongly  oj)- 
posed  her  vocation  to  a  cloistered  order,  de- 
termined to  run  away  from  home  and  con- 
fided this  resolution  to  Soeur  Rosalie.  To  ht  r 
dismay,  the  wise  religious  snubbed  it  em- 
phatically. "What  is  it  you  want  to  do?"' 
she  demanded  ;  "  to  sacrifice  yourself  to  God  ? 
Well,  begin  by  sacrificing  your  own  will  to 
Him.  Sacrifice  yourself  by  submitting  to  an 
authority  which,  even  when  it  errs,  it  is  your 
duty  to  respect." 

This  stern  discretion  w^hich  she  exercised  in 
the  matter  of  vocations  was  the  more  admi- 
rable on  account  of  her  natural  impulse  to  fos- 
ter and  encourage  them.  There  was  scarcely 
an  order  in  France  to  which  she  had  not  sent 
recruits  ;  the  number  of  those  for  whom  she 
opened  the  door  of  the  religious  life  by  ob- 
taining money  for  their  education  and  after- 
wards for  their  trousseaux  and  dowries  was 
one  of  the  wonders  of  her  capacious  charity 
and  wide-reaching  infiuence.  Her  own  con- 
vent was  open  to  exiled  nuns  from  Poland, 
and  when  the  slender  resources  of  her  own 
purse  did  not  suffice  to  help  them,  she  begged 
for  them  all  they  needed.  She  received  the 
Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor  into  her  neighbor- 
hood like  the  heaven-sent  angels  they  are, 
and  went  round  from  door  to  door  begging 
for  them  the  dregs  and  scraps  on  which  they 
feed  when  their  aged  guests  are  served;  she 
levied  contributions  for  them  in  the  schools 
and  convents,  and  gave  them  from  her  own 
limited  store  mattresses  and  the  pots  and  pans 
they  wanted  for  their  simple  cooking,  and 
when  they  were  this  far  installed,  she  pre- 
sented them  with  their  first  old  man.  Soeur 
Rosalie's  reverence  for  all  religious  orders  and 
communities  was  universal  as  her  charity  ; 
dearly  as  she  loved  her  own  Sisterhood,  slie 
never  extolled  it   as  more  perfect  or  higher 
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than  any  other ;  on  the  contrary,  she  spoke 
of  the  Daughters  of  St.  Vincent  as  the  ser-, 
vants  of  all,  and  her  love  of  silence  and  prayer 
sometimes  led  her  to  speak  of  the  contempla- 
tive orders  with  a  yearning  admiration  that 
surprised  those  who  saw  how  fully  the  active 
service  seemed  to  satisfy  her  heart. 

The  daily  life  of  a  Sister  of  Charity  affords 
ample  scope  for  the  most  zealous  and  devoted, 
but  now  and  then  some  special  appeal  is  made 
to  her  powers  of  self-sacrifice  which  reveals 
them  in  a  new  aspect.  The  terrible  winter  of 
1829-30,  one  of  those. immediate  causes  of  the 
Revolution  which  was  to  send  Charles  X  into 
exile,  put  a  heavy  strain  on  Soeur  Rosalie's 
resources.  Her  sagacious  instinct  taught  her 
to  dread  those  extra  trials  which  add  to  the 
inevitable  privations  of  the  poor  that  degree 
of  suffering  which  reaches  the  unbearable, 
and  by  exhausting  their  powers  of  endurance 
drive?  them  into  open  rebellion  against  God* 
and  man.  It  was  this  feeling  which  made 
one  of  her  Sisters  say  :  "  I  fear  the  devil,  but 
I  fear  the  coming  winter  much  more."  When 
it  came,  Soeur  Rosalie  multiplied  herself  and 
her  community  in  her  efforts  to  stand  be- 
tween the  poor  and  its  bitter  severity.  She 
worked  and  begged  for  them,  and  gave  them 
to  the  last  farthing  of  her  resources.  One 
day,  when  she  had  nothing  more  to  give,  she 
took  off  her  one  flannel  petticoat  to  cover  a 
shivering  woman  at  the  convent-gate.  The 
act  was  discovered,  betrayed  by  its  conse- 
quences to  her  own  health,  but  Soeur  Rosalie 
checked  the  remonstrance  of  her  Sisters  with, 
"  Hush,  my  children  ;  I  gave  it  to  the  Mother 
of  our  Lord  when  I  saw  her  hungry  and  per- 
ishing. We,  at  least,  can  make  a  fire  and 
warm  ourselves." 

The  winter,  with  its  terrible  cortege  of  suffer- 
ings, passed,  but  the  people,  waking  from  the 
torpor  of  cold  and  hunger,  broke  out  into 
madness.  With  the  summer  came  the  Revolu- 
tion. The  ascendency  which  Soeur  Rosalie  had 
gained  over  the  inhabitants  of  the  ill-famed 
faubourg  was  marvellously  manifested  during 
this  saturnalia  of  1830.  She  had  by  her  ser- 
vice of  love  earned,  the  right  to  command 
them,  and  it  is  to  the  honor  of  our  common 
nature  that  they  remembered  it  in  the  worst 
hour  of  their  frenzy,  and  listened  to  the  voice 
of  "our  Mother"  when  no  other  could  make 
itself  heard  above  the  storm  of  their  unre- 
strained passions.     She  went  out  into  their 


midst  like  a  mother  who  knows  she  has  noth- 
ing to  fear  from  sons  quarrelling  amongst 
themselves,  or  waging  war  against  their  ene- 
mies. At  her  bidding,  more  than  one  bar- 
ricade was  stopped  in  process  of  erection,  and 
the  paving  stones  laid  back  into  their  places. 
When  the  way  was  barred  to  the  police  and 
to  armed  authority,  it  opened  before  her,  and 
the  barriers  fell  to  let  her  pass.  If  she  saw 
men  forcing  others  to  mount  the  barricades 
against  their  will,  she  would  go  forward  and 
order  them  to  desist,  laying  her  hand  on  their 
arm  and  addressing  them  in  a  tone  of  author- 
ity ;  and  no  one  was  ever  known  to  resent  the 
firm  and  gentle  touch,  or  challenge  her  right 
to  interfere. 

While  the  frenzy  of  the  populace  lasted, 
no  priest  might  show  himself  abroad  without 
danger.  Many  fled  to  the  Convent  of  the  Rue 
de  I'Epee  de  Bois  for  safety,  and  Soeur  Rosalie 
took  them  in  and  hid  them,  reckless  of  the 
risk  she  was  running.  One  of  the  rioters  to 
whom  she  offered  a  bread-ticket,  replied  :  "  We 
don't  want  any  more  of  them.  Mother.  We 
are  going  to  pillage  the  Archbishop's  palace 
to-morrow."  And  these  same  men,  who  sacked 
Monseigneur  de  Quelen's  palace,  constituted 
themselves  into  a  guard  of  honor  to  protect 
their  mother's  convent  and  that  of  a  com- 
munity whom  she  desired  them  to  take  care 
of,  and  whose  house  some  ruffians  had  threat- 
ened to  burn  down. 

When  the  insurrection  was  over,  and  the 
work  of  dealing  out  justice  to  its  agents  be- 
gan, she  took  the  side  of  the  guilty  ones,  as 
she  had  done  that  of  their  victims.  She  hid 
the  men  whom  she  had  seen  fighting  on  the 
barricades,  just  as  she  had  hid  the  priests  who 
fled  from  them.  Prices  were  put  on  the 
heads  of  several,  and  Soeur  Rosalie  helped 
them  to  fly  from  France.  She  tricked  the 
police,  sometimes  putting  them  on  a  wrong 
scent,  so  as  to  leave  the  pursued  time  to  make 
good  his  escape.  At  last  her  misbehavior 
came  to  the  ears  of  authority  ;  she  was  de- 
nounced as  conniving  with  the  late  rebels  and 
defying  the  Government.  M.  Gisquet,  the 
Prefect  of  Police,  signed  a  warrant  for  her 
arrest,  and  ordered  his  chief  deputy  to  have  it 
executed  without  delay. 

"  Monsieur,"  replied  that  officer,  "  I  dare  not 
do  it.  The  whole  faubourg  would  rise  to  a 
man  if  a  finger  were  laid  on  Soeur  Rosalie." 

"  She  seems  to  be  a  very  powerful  person, 
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this  Soeur  Rosalie,"  said  the  Prefect ;  "  I  have 
a  mind  to  go  and  see  her." 

He  ordered  his  carriage  and  drove  straight 
to  the  Rue  de  I'Epee  de  Bois,  where  he  found 
the  small  room  next  to  the  parlor  filled  to 
overflowing,  as  usual.  He  made  his  way 
through  the  crowd,  and,  without  giving  his 
name,  asked  to  see  the  superioress  at  once,  on 
urgent  business.  Soeur  Rosalie  came  to  the 
door,  politely  begged  him  to  wait  until  she 
had  finished  with  a  poor  woman  who  was  with, 
her,  and  whom  she  could  not  dismiss  without 
a  hearing.  The  time  seemed  long  to  the  im- 
patient functionary  until  the  door  opened 
again,  and  Soeur  Rosalie  graciously  invited 
him  in,  and  inquired  what  she  could  do  to  serve 
him. 

"  Madame,"  replied  M.  Gisquet,  "  I  am  not 
come  to  ask  any  service  at  your  hands,  but 
perhaps  to  render  you  one.  I  am  the  Prefect 
of  Police." 

Soeur  Rosalie  received  the  announcement 
with  perfect  equanimity  and  redoubling  gra- 
ciousness. 

"Do  you  know,"  continued  M.  Gisquet, 
"  that  you  are  very  seriously  compromised  ? 
You  assisted,  some  days  ago,  in  the  escape  of  a 
man  who  by  openly  rebelling  against  the  Gov- 
ernment deserved  the  severest  penalty.  I  had 
signed  a  warrant  for  your  arrest,  but,  at  the 
entreaty  of  one  of  my  subalterns,  I  suspended 
its  execution,  and  now  I  am  come  to  ask  you 
how  and  why  it  is  that  you  dare  thus  to  defy 
the  law." 

"  Monsieur  le  Prefet,"  replied  Soeur  Rosalie, 
looking  at  him  with  fearless  candor,  "  1  will 
tell  you  why:  I  am  a  Sister  of  Charity,  and  1 
know  no  law  but  Charity;  I  must  help  every- 
body who  wants  help ;  it  is  my  duty  to  do 
what  I  can  for  them  without  judging  them  ; 
and  I  promise  you,  moreover,  that  if  you 
were  in  trouble  and  running  away  from  the 
police,  and  came  to  me  to  help  you,  I  should 
do  it." 

The  coolness  of  all  this  was  too  much  for 
the  gravity  of  the  state  magistrate.  Soeur 
Rosalie  was  looking  him  straight  in  the  face. 
He  burst  out  laughing,  and  then  they  entered 
into  a  conversation  which  soon  grew  confi- 
dential. Soear  Rosalie  was  not  to  be  fright- 
ened, or  stirred  from  her  principles  ;  but  en- 
deavored to  make  the  magistrate  see  that  she 
was  right  and  he  wrong  ;  that  it  was  quite  as 
much  her  duty  to  save  the  rebels  from  the 


penalty  of  the  law  as  it  was  his  to  enforce  it^ 
and  that  she  was  bound  by  her  vow  of  charity 
to  be  always  on  the  side  of  the  unfortunate^ 
whether  they  were  guilty  or  not. 

M.  Gisquet  was  fascinated  by  her  frankness- 
and  winning  grace.  "Well,  Ma  Soeur,"  he 
said,  "  I  will  shut  my  eyes  on  the  past ;  but  I 
beg  of  you,  don't  begin  again,  it  would  be  too* 
painful  for  us  to  be  obliged  to  proceed  against 

you." 

"  Monsieur  le  Prefet,"  replied  Soeur  Rosalie^ 
accompanying  him  to  the  door,  "  I  can  miake 
you  no  promises  ;  I  feel  that  if  the  temptation 
presented  itself  again ;  I  should  not  have  the 
courage  to  resist  it.  You  see,  a  Daughter  of 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul  has  no  right  to  withstand 
an  appeal  to  her  charity,  let  the  consequences 
be  what  they  may." 

This  appeal  to  the  generosity  and  human 
sympathies  of  the  magistrate  was  unanswer- 
able ;  he  took  leave  of  her  declaring  she  was 
incorrigible  and  irresistible.  Incorrigible  she 
certainly  was,  and  it  was  not  many  days  after 
this  visit  till  she  proved  it.  A  Yendean  leader^ 
whom  the  Government  was  keeping  a  sharp 
look-out  for,  came  to  ask  her  help  to  escape  ; 
she  hid  him  in  the  convent,  and  then  got  him 
a  disguise  and  sent  him  off  under  cover  of  the 
night.  A  friend  of  his,  whom  the  police  was 
also  on  the  watch  for,  came  to  see  her  some 
days  later  to  tell  her  that  her  protege  was  safe^ 
and  it  so  happened  that  when  this  gentleman 
entered  the  room,  the  Commissary  of  Police 
was  with  Soeur  Rosalie,  and  trying  to  get  in- 
formation that  might  lead  to  his  discovery. 
Without  losing  her  presence  of  mind,  Soeur 
Rosalie  managed  to  make  a  sign  to  the  new- 
comer warning  him  of  the  danger,  and  she 
kept  the  Commissary  with  her  for  over  an 
hour,  exercising  her  brilliant  conversational 
powers  so  successfully  that  he  forgot  the  time^ 
and  had  nearly  forgotten  the  purport  of  his 
visit  when  it  came  to  an  end.  Somehow,  the 
truth  got  out,  and  the  next  daj^  the  Commis- 
sary arrived  very  angry,  and  declaring  that 
he  would  report  to  the  Prefect  the  trick  she 
had  played  him. 

"  No,  you  won't,  Monsieur,"  replied  Soeur 
Rosalie,  "  because  you  know  that  I  would  have 
done  just  the  same  for  you.  Indeed,  I  felt 
that  I  was  doing  you  a  service  as  well  as  M. 

,  and   sparing   you   the  trouble   and   the 

pain  of  arresting  him.  Now,  own  that  in 
your  heart  you  are  obliged  to  me  ?  " 
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Her  offers  of  protection  to  the  representa- 
tives of  the  law  were  no  vain  mockery,  as  she 
soon  had  occasion  to  prove.  One  of  the  police 
agents  had,  in  the  execution  of  some  measure 
of  authority,  roused  the  anger  of  the  district ; 
La  crowd  of  roughs  assembled  before  his  house 
'p.nd  clamored  for  him  to  appear,  threatening 
violence.  The  agent  thought  of  sending  for 
Sceur  Rosalie  ;  she  hurried  to  the  spot,  scolded 
the  rioters  for  their  unseemly  conduct  in 
neglecting  their  work  to  get  up  a  row,  and 
and  sent  them  to  the  right-about.  They  dis- 
persed like  so  many  children,  and  the  Com- 
missary was  never  molested  again. 
(to  be  continued.) 


The  Birtli-Place  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 


Two  large  marble  slabs,  on  which  are  en- 
graved Rescripts  of  the  holy  Apostolic  See, 
which  are  of  the  greatest  interest  to  the  faith- 
ful in  general,  but  more  especially  to  those 
whose  privilege  it  is  to  make  the  pilgrimage 
of  the  Holy  Land,  have  been  set  up  in  St. 
Anne's  Church,  Jerusalem.  These  Rescripts 
record  the  approbation  given  by  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff  to  the  immemorial  tradition  of  the 
East  according  to  which,  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary,  Mother  of  God,  was  conceived  and  born 
in  the  house  in  Jerusalem  occupied  by  St. 
Anne  and  St.  Joachim  in  that  city,  where 
they  spent  the  last  years  of  their  life,  and 
where  they  both  died  the  death  of  the  just. 

The  tradition  in  regard  to  this  pious  sanc- 
tuary was  not  seriously  contradicted  until  of 
late  years.  It  is  true  that  Pope  Julius  II, 
speaking  of  the  House  of  Loreto,  says  that, 
according  to  a  pious  tradition  (Ut  pie  creditur 
etfama  est),  the  Blessed  Virgin  was  supposed 
to  have  been  born  there,  and  some  other 
Popes  have  expressed  a  similar  opinion  ;  how- 
ever, they  only  alluded  to  this  tradition,  and 
claimed  for  their  utterance  no  other  authority 
than  the  opinion  of  the  people.  Now  the 
tradition  in  question  dates  back  no  farther 
than  the  eleventh  century,  and  is  positively 
contradicted  by  all  antiquity. 

Some  writers  of  our  time,  especially  Mgr. 
Mislin,  maintain  that  the  Blessed  Virgin  was 
not  born  at  St.  Anne's,  but  at  Nazareth,  and 
the  Missionaries  of  Algiers,  who  have  charge 
of  this  sanctuary,  have  sought  for  a  decision 


of  the  question  from  the  Sacred  Congregation 
of  Rites.  A  long  memorial,  in  which  all  the 
arguments  for  and  against  the  opinion  were 
passed  in  review,  was  submitted  to  the  Sacred 
Congregation  by  the  "Archbishop  of  Algiers, 
who  also  petitioned  that  priests  celebrating 
in  the  Sanctuary  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion and  of  the  Nativity  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin, in  the  Church  of  St.  Anne,  might  enjoy 
the  same  privileges  that  are  granted  to  the 
authentic  sanctuaries  of  the  Holy  Land.  Af- 
ter a  long  and  mature  examination,  the  Sa- 
cred Congregation  gave  its  decision  in  a  Re- 
script approved  by  our  Holy  Father  Pope 
Leo  XIII.  This  Rescript  was  afterwards  en- 
graved on  a  marble  tablet  which  has  lately 
been  placed  in  St.  Anne's  Church,  Jerusalem^ 
where  it  can  be  seen  by  all  the  pilgrims.  The- 
following  is  a  translation  of  it : 

Rescript  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Rites  in 
relation  to  the  Venerable  and  Remarkable  Sanc- 
tuary of  the  Immaculate  Conception  and  the  Na- 
tivity of  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  Jerusalem,  ap- 
proved by  our  Holy  Father  Pope  Leo  XIII. 

Amongst  the  number  of  the  most  celebrated: 
sanctuaries  of  Jerusalem  and  of  the  Holy  Land, 
is  justly  to  be  counted  the  ancient  church  conse- 
crated to  God  in  honor  of  St.  Anne,  mother  of  the 
Most  Holy  Virgin.    According  to  a  constant  tra- 
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OF  St.  John  Damascene  and  of  St.  Sophronius^ 
Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  it  is  there  the  house 
stood  in  which  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  her- 
self was  conceived  and  born.  ■  J'ms  remarka- 
ble sanctuary,  the  witness  of  such  great  won- 
ders,* for  a  long  time  remained  under  the  cap- 
tivity OF  the  Turks.  Recently  delivered  from, 
their  yoke,  it  was  ceded  to  France,  and,  by  a  de- 
cree of  the  Holy  See,  confided  to  priests  of  that 
nation,  namely,  to  the  Apostolic  missionaries  of 
Africa,  to  be  kept  by  them  in  perpetuity. 

Therefore  Monseigneur  Charles-Martial  Lavi- 
gerie,  Archbishop  of  Algiers,  ardently  desiring 
that  this  most  illustrious  Sanctuary  should  be 
made  the  object  of  a  more  solemn  religious  vener- 
ation, has  addressed  himself  to  our  Most  Holy 
Lord  Pope  Leo  XIII,  and  representing  to  him  that 
all  the  other  memorable  sanctuaries  of  the  Holy 
Land  are  honored  by  an  Indult  for  the  ce^lebration 
of  a  daily  Mass  proper  to  each,  he  has  petitioned. 
His  Holiness  to  vouchsafe  to  enrich  the  said  Sanc- 
tuary of  St.  Anne  with  a  similar  privilege,  and  tO' 
grant  that  the  proper  votive*  Masses  of  tli«  Im- 
maculate Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  of ' 
her  Nativity  may  be  celebrated  on  the  two  altars 
(in  the  crypt). 

His  Holiness  favorably  receiving  these  petitions^ 
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which  were  presented  to  him  by  the  undersigned 
■Secretary  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Rites,  has 
granted  the  privilege  petitioned  for,  with  the  ex- 
'ception,  however,  of  the  most  solemn  doubles  of 
the  first  class,  namely,  the  Epiphany  of  our  Lord, 
Easter,  Pentecost,  the  Nativity  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
'Christ,  and  the  Festival  of  the  Assumption  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  as  well  as  Holy  Week,  conform- 
ably to  the  rubrics  and  all  dispositions  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding. 
Aug.  26,  1880. 

For  the  Most  Eminent  and  Most  Reverend  Lord 
THE  CARDINAL  D.  BARTOLINI, 
Prefect  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Rites. 
C.  Card,  di  Pietro, 

Bishop  of  Ostia  and  Velletri. 
Plac.  Ralli, 

Secretary  of  the  S.  C.  of  Rites. 

The  second  Rescript  placed  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Anne  grants  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Algeria  the  right  to  designate,  besides  the 
festival  day  of  the  Saint,  three  festival  days  on 
which  tlie  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  and  pil- 
grims may  gain  a  Plenary  Indulgence  in  this 
sanctuary.  The  three  days  designated  by  the 
venerable  Prelate  are  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception, the  Nativity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
and  the  Feast  of  St.  Joachim. 


The  Catholic  Young  Men's  National 
Union. 


The  Eighth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Catholic 
Young  Men's  National  Union  will  be  held  in  Bos- 
ton, on  the  10th  and  11th  of  May.  All  the  societies 
connected  with  the  Union  will  be  expected  to 
send  representatives,  and  all  other  kindred  as- 
sociations are  cordially  invited.  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop 
Keane,  of  Richmond,  the  honored  President  of  the 
Union,  has  issued  the  following  address,  in  which 
the  objects  of  the  association  itself  and  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Convention  are  briefly  explained  : 

The  importance  of  the  occasion  is  my  excuse  for 
•again  briefly  stating  the  objects  of  the  Union  and  the 
purpose  of  the  Convention. 

The  primary  aim  of  the  Union  is  to  increase  the 
-number  and  efl&ciency  of  associations  of  Catholic  young 
men  throughout  the  country.  In  this,  it  wisely  re- 
sponds to  and  utilizes  one  of  the  fundamental  instincts 
•of  human  nature,  and  directs  it  to  the  noblest  ends. 
It  does  so,  moreover,  in  compliance  with  the  frequent 
exhortations  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ.  No  one  needs  to 
be  reminded  how  often  the  eloquent  and  cheering 
words  of  Pius  IX  rang  through  the  whole  world,  in 
■approval  and  encouragement  of  associations  for  the 
promotion  of  Catholic  interests.  And  not  less  earnestly 
lias  our    Holy  Father    Leo  XIII    again    and    again 


urged  the  formation  of  such  associations  as  a  sacred 
duty.  Hear,  for  instance,  the  words  of  his  Encyclical 
Letter,  addressed  last  month  to  all  the  Prelates  of 
Italy.  After  dwelling  on  the  activity  of  the  enemies  of 
religion,  and  insisting  that  the  children  of  the  Church 
ought  to  be  at  least  as  energetic  in  defence  of  religion 
as  her  enemies  are  for  its  destruction,  he  continues  : 

"Do  you,  then,  Venerable  Brethren,  awaken  the 
sleeping,  stimulate  the  hesitating ;  by  your  example 
and  your  authority  train  them  all  to  fulfil  with  con- 
stancy and  courage  the  duties  which  constitute  the 
Christian  life  in  action.  And  in  order  to  maintain  and 
develop  this  revived  courage,  means  must  be  taken  to 
promote  the  growth,  multiplication,  harmony,  and 
fruitfulness  of  Associations,  the  principal  object  of 
which  should  be  to  preserve  and  excite  zeal  for  the 
Christian  faith  and  other  virtues.  Such  are  the  as- 
sociations OF  YOUNG  MEN,  and  of  workmen ;  such 
are  the  committees  organized  by  Catholics,  and  meet- 
ing periodically;  such  are  the  institutions  destined  to 
relieve  poverty,  to  protect  the  sanctification  of  festival 
days,  to  instruct  the  children  of  the  poor,  and  several 
others  of  the  same  kind." 

The  lesson  is  not  meant  for  lta,ly  alone,  but  for  the 
world  ;  and  we  rejoice  that  the  voice  of  the  Holy  Fa- 
ther finds  the  Catholic  Young  Men's  National  Union 
engaged  in  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  work  which 
he  so  earnestly  recommends.  Under  the  fostering 
care  of  the  Prelates  and  clergy  of  this  country,  it  has 
made  steady  advances  during  its  eight  years  of  life. 
That  period  has  unquestionably  witnessed  great  im- 
provements in  the  "growth,  multiplication,  harmony 
and  fruitfulness  of  Associations  of  Catholic  young  men  " 
in  this  country;  and  it  is  not  rash  to  assert  that  this 
has  been  largely  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  National 
Union.  It  is  as  yet,  however,  far  from  having  reached 
the  extent  of  its  possible  usefulness.  Each  Annual 
Convention  is  a  new  and  powerful  impulse  to  the 
work.  We  hope  that  the  stirring  appeal  of  the  Holy 
Father,  issued  within  so  short  a  time  of  our  coming 
Convention,  will  be  a  sufficient  incentive  to  us  all  t« 
make  it  a  large  and  successful  one. 

Besides  promoting  this  primary  aim  of  the  Union,  the 
Annual  Conventions  have  other  important  ends  in  view. 

The  Church  is  struggling  hard  in  every  part  of  the 
country  to  support  and  spread  abroad  the  holy  influence 
of  Catholic  education,  sound  literature,  pure  morality, 
and  Christian  charity,  on  which  the  temporal  and 
eternal  welfare  of  mankind  so  largely  depends.  In 
this  she  needs  the  sympathy  and  help  of  all  her  sons. 
In  the  Conventions,  all  these  great  Catholic  interests 
are  insisted  on  as  objects  of  Society  work  and  indi- 
vidual efibrt ;  the  sentiments  there  enunciated  give 
shape  to  the  thought  and  action  of  the  Societies  during 
the  ensuing  year  ;  and  thus  all  the  young  men  in  the 
Union  are  imbued  with  sound,  practical.  Catholic  ideas, 
and  are  prepared  to  be  the  Church's  army  of  action  in 
her  holy  and  beneficent  work. 

Again,  there  are  still  some  important  matters  in 
which  our  country  has  not  yet  recognized  or  acknowl- 
edged the  just  rights  of  Catholics.  Full  of  confidence 
in  the  intelligence  and  fair-mindedness  of  our  fellow- 
citizens,  we  are  convinced  that  all  that  is  necessary  for 
the  remedying  of  our  wrongs  is  to  state  them  clearly, 
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calmly,  kindly,  persistently,  till  they  are  forced  upon 
the  public  attention,  and  the  public  mind  is  brought  to 
a  just  appreciation  of  them.  This  forms  an  important*' 
part  of  the  work  of  our  Conventions.  .  .  . 

In  fine,  the  trials  and  struggles  of  the  Church  in 
other  lands  concern  her  children  everywhere.     In  the 
V  words  of  St.  Paul :  "If  one  member  suffer  anything, 
f  all  the  members  suffer  with  it ;    or  if  one  member 
'  glory,  all  the  members  rejoice  with  it."     Our  Conven- 
tions, therefore,  as  representative  assemblies  of  intelli- 
gent Catholics,  take  note  of  such  events  in  foreign 
'  countries  as  are  of  universal  interest  to  Catholics,  and 
send  messages  of  fraternal  sympathy  to  our  brethren 
beyond  the  seas  ;    and  thus  the  hearts  of  our  young 
men  are  taught  to  throb  in  unison  with  the  heart  of  the 
Church  throughout  the  world. 

These  are  the  objects  of  the  Union,  these  the  pur- 
poses of  its  Annual  Conventions.  It  is  hoped  that, 
without  further  comment,  they  must  commend  them- 
selves to  the  minds  of  aU. 

"We  earnestly  and  respectfully  ask  for  the  Union  the 
friendly  patronage  of  the  Most  Reverend  and  Right 
Reverend  Prelates  and  the  Reverend  Clergy  of  the 
country. 

We  hope  that  not  a  single  society  on  the  roll  of  the 
Union  will  fail  to  take  its  full  share  in  the  noble  work, 
and  to  send  its  delegation  to  Boston.  The  expense 
thereby  incurred  is  incurred  in  a  most  worthy  cause, 
and  a  little  generous  exertion  on  the  part  of  all  can 
easily  make  it  possible.     Let  none  be  missing. 

And  we  likewise  hope  that  such  associations  of 
Catholic  young  men  as  have  not  yet  joined  the  Union 
will  be  roused  by  this  call  to  put  their  hands  also  to  the 
work,  in  which  we  doubt  not  that  they  take  equal  in- 
terest, and  for  the  accomplishment  of  which  we  need 
their  aid.  Especially  do  we  invite  all  the  societies  of 
New  England  to  unite  with  us,  or  at  least  to  send 
representatives  to  the  Convention,  to  become  better  ac- 
(juainted  with  us,  and  to  prepare  for  union  in  the 
luture.  We  need  the  brain  and  energy  of  New  Eng- 
land in  our  organization  and  efforts  ;  we  go  to  them 
with  the  arms  of  brotherhood  wide  open,  and  we  ask 
them  to  meet  us  in  the  same  spirit. 

May  the  blessing  of  God  attend  all  your  work  ! 
4.  JOHN  J.  KEANE, 

Bishop  of  Richmond, 
President  C.  Y.  M.  N.  U. 


How  to  Help  Them. 

A  series  of  articles  by  Rev.  A.  A.  Lambing,  on 
"  Masses  for  the  Dead,"  appeared,  not  long  since, 
in  Th2  "  Ave  Maria,"  and  attracted  very  general 
attention.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  now,  in  com- 
pliance with  numerous  requests,  these  articles  are 
reproduced  in  pamphlet  form,  and  we  wish  them 
the  extensive  circulation  and  careful  reading  they 
merit. 

Father  Lambing  aims  to  excite  in  his  readers  a 
genuine  devotion  to  the  souls  in  Purgatory  ;  such 
memory  of  the  dead  as  shall  be  pious  and  helpful ; 
—not  mere  selfish  grief  or  idle  sentimentality. 


He  urges  especially  that  all  should  hear  and  hava 
offered  as  many  'Masses  as  possible  for  the  suffer- 
ing souls,  this  being  the  most  effectual  way  of 
hastening  their  release. 

Father  Lambing  forcibly  deprecates  that  com- 
mon but  pernicious  fashion  of  summarily  canoni- 
zing the  dead,  which  far  from  helping  oftimes  de- 
prives them  of  sorely-needed  succor,  and  serves  but 
to  gratify  the  vanity  of  the  survivors.  Many  are 
enduring  long  and  hard  purgation,  whom  fond 
friends  picture  as  already  enjoying  paradisal 
rest ;  for  sins  thought  lightly  of  here  demand  hard 
atonement  hereafter,  and  none  leave  the  drear 
prison-house  of  Purgatory  till  the  last  farthing  is 
paid.  Did  Christians  but  bear  this  in  mind,  there 
would  be,  it  is  true,  less  manifestation  of  affection 
for  the  dead  in  fulsome  obituaries,  splendid  fu- 
neral pageants,  or  costly  monuments  ;  but  oh,  how 
much  more  and  truer  in  the  constantly  ascending: 
voice  of  sacrifice  and  supplication,  shortening  and 
soothing  the  pains  of  exile,  and  speeding  the  happy 
day  of  their  entrance  into  Heaven's  refreshment, 
light  and  peace  !  In  no  way  can  we  more  mate- 
rially promote  God's  glory,  and  prove  our  love 
and  gratitude  to  our  departed  dear  ones,  than  by 
a  practical  devotion  to  the  souls  in  Purgatory. — 
Catholic  Union. 


CathoHc  Notes. 


Last  week,  with  a  joyful  heart,  we  announced 
to  the  readers  of  The  "  Ave  Maria  "  the  return 
to  the  Church  of  Father  Passaglia,  once  a  famous- 
Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Roman  College.  It 
was  only  a  short  time  ago  that  we  made  inquiries 
about  him,  of  one  whom  we  knew  was  greatly  in- 
terested in  his  case,  and  expressed  the  conviction 
that  one  who  had  done  so  much  for  the  honor  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  could  not  die  an  apostate.  It 
has  been  declared  more  than  once  by  those  in  a. 
position  to  know,  that,  next  to  Pius  IX,  no  one  was 
so  much  in  favor  of  the  proclamation  of  the  dogma 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  or  did. more  to  pro 
mote  it  than  Father  Passaglia.  His  subsequent 
defection  was  a  source  of  deep  grief  to  the  Holy 
Father,  and  was  deplored  throughout  the  whole 
Catholic  world.  During  all  these  years— since  the 
declaration  of  the  Pope's  Infallibility— Father  Pas- 
saglia had  been  leading  a  quiet  life  as  professor- 
of  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Turin,  and  as 
he  shrunk  from  publicity  he  was  almost  forgotten 
till  the  announcement  of  his  happy  return  to  the- 
Fold. 

"To  Catholics  in  England,"  says  the  London 
Universe,  "  the  conversion  of  Father  Passaglia  is 
especially  interesting,  for  it  was  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  celebrated  Roman  theologian  that  the 
Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Westminster  studied  Cath- 
olic theology.    It  was  from   the  same  profound 
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■  ieacher  that  Cardinal  Newman,  too,  after  leaving 
Oxford,  was  led  to  drink  from  the  well-springs  of 
Catholic  truth.  That  these  well-springs,  from 
which  he  had  drank  so  deeply  and  dispensed  with 
such  profusion,  were  abandoned  by  himself,  was  a 
source  of  profound  sorrow  to  every  Catholic  and 
more  especially  to  his  numerous  ecclesiastical 
pupils  in  Italy,  France,  Germany,  and  England. 
His  return  to  the  faith  has  been  for  long  years 
the  object  of  many  prayers  with  the  noblest  and 
purest  hearts  in  Christendom." 

There  is  a  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  the  conver- 
sion of  Father  Passaglia — never  to  despair  of  the 
conversion  of  any  one,  no  matter  how  far  he  may 
have  strayed  from  the  Church  or  the  path  of  moral 
rectitude.  As  long  as  the  judgment  of  Heaven 
is  deferred,  hope  and  prayer  and  mercy  should 
ever  have  place.  Before  another  Easter  comes 
round,  we  may  be  consoled  by  the  conversion  of 
two  other  no  less  famous  perverts,  one  of  whom 
already  stands  on  the  brink  of  the  grave.  Let 
every  true  child  of  the  Church,  the  Mother  of  fair 
love  and  of  holy  hope,  offer  redoubled  prayers  for 
their  conversion,  and  for  all  who  sit  in  dark- 
ness or  are  bound  bv  the  chain  of  sin. 


Rev.  Father  Knox,  an  early  companion  of  Father 
Faber,  and  one  of  the  few  surviving  members' 
of  the  original  Oratory  in  London,  died  lately  at 
the  Oratory  in  Brompton.  Like  Father  Faber 
and  so  many  other  English  priests.  Father  Knox 
was  a  convert  from  Anglicanism.  He  was  a  pro- 
found theologian,  and  wrote  a  learned  treatise  on 
Papal  Infallibility  in  Latin  before  it  was  de- 
clared a  dogma  of  faith. 

May  he  rest  in  peace  ! 


Statistics  of  suicides  in  Rome,  before  and  since 
the  Italian  occupation  of  the  city,  show  that  dur- 
ing the  later  period  the  natural  horror  of  self- 
destruction  has  been  on  the  decrease.  Previous  to 
1870  it  was  very  rarely  that  a  human  being 
perished  by  his  own  hand,  the  people  being  relig- 
ious, content  with  their  lot,  and  respectful  tow- 
ards the  law.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  with  disaf- 
fection rife  and  infidelity  rampant,  suicide  is  so 
common  as  to  ex:cite  little  remark. 


The  death  was  announced  by  cable,  last  week,  of 
Denis  Florence  McCarthy,  who  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Moore  Centenary  Celebration  in  1879  was 
proclaimed  by  Lord  O'Hagan  the  "  Poet  Laureate 
of  Ireland."  Mr.  McCarthy  was  a  man  of  eminent 
literary  ability  and  was  distinguished  also  for  de- 
voted attachment  to  the  faith  of  his  native  country. 
When  the  Irish  Catholic  University  was  opened, 
under  Cardinal  Newman,  he  was  appointed  hon- 
orary professor  of  poetry  in  that  institution.  In 
.  1871  the  British  Government  placed  his  name  on 


the  Literary  Civil  List,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of 
Scott,  Moore,  and  others. 
May  he  rest  in  peace  ! 


San  Antonio's  Colony,  Florida,  of  which  so  much 
has  been  said  in  the  Catholic  papers,  is  a  Catholic 
colony  now  being  established  in  the  celebrated 
Fort  Dade  Country,  in  Kernando  Co.,  Florida,  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Hon.  Edmund  F.  Dunne,  ex- 
Chief  Justice  of  Arizona.  The  region  is  reported 
to  be  very  healthy,  and  free  from  malaria,  while 
the  climate  is  described  as  delightful  and  heal- 
ing to  consumptives.  The  products  are  oranges, 
lemons,  bananas,  pine-apples,  etc.,  in  addition  to 
most  other  things  grown  in  the  United  States. 
Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  many,  the  summer 
heat  in  this  part  of  the  country  is  not  greater 
than  in  the  Northern  States.  The  settlement  has 
already  begun  and  is  progressing  rapidly.  A 
site  for  a  church  and  school  has  been  provided,  and 
a  resident  priest  has  also  been  promised.  Circulars 
and  all  information  regarding  the  new  colony 
may  Ije  obtained  free  by  addressing  the  founder, 
E.  F.  Dunne,  Fort  Dade,  Florida.  We  may  add 
that  Judge  Dunne  is  well-known  to  us  as  a  most 
estimable  and  reliable  gentleman.  If  among  our 
readei-s  there  are  any  who  think  of  settling  in  an- 
other part  of  the  country  we  advise  them  not  to 
do  so  before  seeking  further  information  in  re- 
gard to  St.  Antony's  Colony,  in  which  we  feel  a 
double  interest,  on  account  of  the  enterprise  itself 
and  its  excellent  director. 


We  are  pained  to  learn  of  the  death  of  the  Rev. 
Father  Joseph  Clauss,  a  well-known  priest  of  tho 
Congregation  of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer,  which 
lately  occurred  at  Ilchester,  Md.  He  had  formerly 
been  stationed  in  New  York  and  Buffalo.  At  tho 
time  of  his  lamented  death  he  was  rector  of  St.  -f 
Michael's  Church,  Baltimore.  The  deaths  are  also 
reported  of  the  Rev.  Father  Doherty  of  Marathon, 
N.  Y.,  and  the  Rev,  Father  Walburg,  rector  of  St. 
Augustine's  Church,  Cincinnati. 

May  they  rest  in  peace  ! 


We  hear  that  the  late  Zenus  Barnum,  of  Balti- 
more, left  $100,000  to  his  brother,  a  novice  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  on  condition  of  his  renouncing 
his  vocation.  

A  cable  despatch  last  week  announced  the  bap- 
tism, by  the  Holy  Father,  of  King  Charles  I,  of 
Wurtemberg,  whose  conversion  was  reported  some 
time  ago. 

On  the  9th  ult.  died  the  former  Italian  Minister 
Lanza,  who  had  acquired  for  himself  such  an  un- 
enviable reputation.  At  the  time  of  the  invasion 
of  Rome,  in  1870,  he  was  Minister,  and  was  one 
of  the  party  that  induced  Victor  Emmanuel  to  de- 
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throne  the  kings  of  Italy,  one  after  the  other.  But 
he  was  not  pleased  with  the  seizure  of  Rome.  It  is. 
said  that  on  the  day  when,  in  the  meeting  of  the 
Ministers  at  Florence,  the  occupation  of  Rome 
was  decided  on,  he  wept.  Lanza  was  reconciled 
to  the  Church  before  his  death,  and  received  all 
"the  consolations  of  religion.  A  priest  stood  by 
"him  at  his  last  hour,  and,  as  long  as  he  retained 
•consciousness,  he  continued  to  give  unmistakable 
«igns  of  faith  and  his  good  dispositions.  He  was 
in  his  seventieth  year.    R.  1.  P. 


Protestantism  does  not  "  take "  in  Rome,  what- 
•ever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary.    Its  temple  in  the 
Via  Nazionale  being  always  deserted,  the  minis- 
ters have  transformed  it  into  a  concert-hall. 


Mrs.  Ida  Greely  Smith,  the  eldest  daughter  of 
the  famous  Horace  Greely,  died  last  week,  of  dip- 
theria,  in  New  York.  She  was  converted  when  a 
young  girl,  and  remained  ever  afterwards  a  faith- 
ful Catholic. 

May  she  rest  in  peace  ! 


The  following  passage  occurs  in  an  eloquent 
lecture  on  the  confessional  lately  delivered  at 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  by  the  Rev.  Father  Cull,  of 
Bellaire,  Ohio.  We  had  put  it  aside,  hoping  to 
•come  across  the  full  text  of  the  discourse  : 

"  Never  did  the  world  witness  such  inviolable 
secrecy  as  we  behold  in  the  sigillum  of  the  con- 
fessional. Never  !  Now,  every  profession  has  its 
professional  secrecy.  The  law  acknowledges,  in 
most  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  to  physicians  and 
attorneys  privileged  communications,  as  they  are 
called.  The  patient  is  assured  that  what  passes 
between  him  and  his  medical  adviser  is  sacred — 
an  inviolable  trust.  The  client  is  told  he  may  un- 
bosom himself,  declare  all  circumstances  cleiarly, 
fully,  unreservedly,  truthfully.  The  rulings  of 
courts  have  been  that  these  communications  are 
privileged,  and  that  the  court  cannot  compel  the 
depositaries  to  divulge  them,  that  the  '  first  duty 
of  an  attorney  is  to  keep  the  secrets  of  his  client.' 
The  law,  then,  shows  its  veneration  for  just  and 
sacred  confidence.  The  professions,  too,  vaunt 
this  privilege  and  this  honor. 

"Now,  my  friends  all  the  professions  have 
instances  in  their  records  where  these  secret  com- 
munications have  been  divulged,  but  the  con- 
fessional—never. I  challenge  the  world  to  prove 
a  single  case  where  there  has  been  a  direct  revela- 
tion of  the  great  seal  which  covers  the  privileged 
communications  of  the  confessional.  God  has 
thrown  around  it  such  holy  and  impassable  bar- 
riers that  no  force  has  ever  shaken  its  stability. 

"  Neither  violence  nor  bribery,  love  nor  revenge 
— neither  the  devices  of  men  nor  the  cunning  of 
•the  devil  have  ever  invaded   the  sacred  holy  of 


holies  of  the  confessional.  Priests,  few  indeed 
comparatively,  have  fallen,  have  become,  insane, 
have-  become  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  Church  ; 
but  no  matter  how  bereft  of  reason,  no  matter 
what  abominable  excesses  they  may  have  com- 
mitted, one  thing  they  guarded  faithfully,  one  trust 
they  never  bartered,  one  confidence  they  never  be- 
trayed— the  secret  of  the  confessional." 


Obituary. 

REV.  THOMAS  KEVENY,  OF  COHOES,  N.  Y. 

On  Friday  evening,  March  31st,  the  tolling  bell 
of  St.  Bernard's  Church  announced  to  the  congre- 
gation that  the  soul  of  their  beloved  pastor  had 
gone  to  rest  in  the  bosom  of  God.  Profoujnd  grief 
was  felt  by  all,  irrespective  of  creed  or  class.  Fa- 
ther Keveny's  life  was  one  of  rare  moral  beauty ; 
his  love  for  religion  was  an  enthusiasm  ;  and  this 
characteristic  was  most  prominent  in  his  priestly 
career.  Father  Thomas  had  been  almost  twenty- 
seven  years  in  our  midst,  laboring  all  the  time 
with  the  greatest  zeal.  He  has  left  a  monument 
to  his  name  in  the  magnificent  architectural  pile 
of  St.  Bernard's,  but  this  will  be  swept  away  by 
time,  while  the  spiritual  wealth  he  bequeathed  to 
his  congregation  will  remain  intact. 

The  day  of  the  funeral  was  one  of  universal 
grief.  The  church  was  thronged,  and  though 
cathedral-like  in  its  proportions,  many  were  un- 
able to  gain  admittance.  The  altar  was  a  mass 
of  black,  and  the  pillars  of  the  aisles  were  heavily 
draped.  The  sunlight,  as  it  pierced  through  the 
windows,  was  shorn  of  much  of  its  brightness 
and  gave  the  sanctuary  a  shadowy  appearance 
that  sweetly  harmonized  with  the  feelings  of  all 
hearts.  Monsignor  Quinn  was  present,  represent- 
ing Cardinal  McClosky,  also  Bishop  Wadhams,  and 
over  a  hundred  priests.  The  Office  of  the  Dead 
concluded,  Bishop  Wadhams  began  the  Mass  of 
Requiem,  during  which  an  eloquent  sermon  on 
the  life  of  the  deceased  was  delivered  by  Father 
Walsh,  of  Albany.  The  funeral  cortege,  which 
formed  about  noon,  was  very  imposing.  On  reach- 
ing the  cemetery  the  clergy  chanted  the  Miserere, 
as  they  gathered  round  the  grave,  and  laid  the 
body  to  rest.  Our  beloved  pastor's  resting  place 
is  a  lovely  spot  overlooking  the  glorious  Hudson, 
and  commanding  a  view  of  Troy  and  Albany. 
Over  that  grassy  mound  many  a  tear  will  be  shed, 
and  many  a  prayer  wafted  on  high  for  him  that 
sleepeth  below. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  three  brothers  01 
the  Keveny  family  were  invested  with  the  sacer- 
dotal character.  They  all  labored  in  the  Albany 
diocese.  Five  years  ago,  Father  Philip  died,  then 
followed  Father  James,  and  in  calling  away  Father 
Thomas,  God  has  effected  their  everlasting  union. 
One  or  his  Parishioners. 
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youth's  Department. 


Irish  Legends. 

THE    SAINTLY    DEATH. 

Good-night,  good-m'g-ht !     When  I  have  said 

Good-night  for  evermore, 
And  you  have  seen  me  carried 

To  the  grave  beyond  the  door, 
Don't  let  Eilie  come  to  see  me 

Till  my  gTave  is  growing  green. 
She'll  be  a  better  child  to  thee 

Than  1  have  ever  been. 

It  seemed  so  hard  at  first,  mother, 

To  leave  the  blessed  sun  ; 
But  now  it  seems  as  hard  to  stay. 

But  yet,  His  will  be  done  ! 
And  I  think  it  can't  be  long,  mother, 

Before  I  find  release  : 
The  holy  priest  that  visits  me 

Has  whispered  words  of  peace. 

I  know  I'll  meet  my  Saviour  soon, 

I  know  He'll  let  me  in. 
For  His  Precious  Blood  has  cancelled 

My  every  fault  and  sin. 
The  holy  priest  that  visits  me 

Has  given  me  the  sign 
As  he  sat  beside  my  bed,  mother, 

And  put  his  hand  in  mine. 

So  sweetly  kind  he  whispered  me 

That  I  should  soon  go  home 
To  Heaven,  and  wait  a  little  while 

Till  you  and  Eilie  come  ; 
And  lie  within  the  light  of  God, 

And  rest  upon  His  breast, 
Where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling 

And  the  weary  are  at  rest. 

Little  Mary  O'Connor  is  dying,  but  she  is 
dying  with  all  the  hopes  of  her  early  youth 
realized,  and  all  the  desires  of  her  heart  ac- 
complished. She  is  dying,  having  been  ''all 
dressed  in  white  and  crowned  with  lilies,'^ 
and  now  in  reality,  as  in  name,  "  the  Spouse 
of  the  Holy  Infant."  She  is  dying  a  nun, 
with  her  dearly-loved  mother  and  her  long-lost 
sister  at  her  side,  with  all  the  consolations 
that  the  Church  of  God  can  give,  and  its  holy 
Sacraments  can  impart,  and  all  the  spiritual 
lielp  that  the  prayers  of  a  pious  community 
can  afford  to  a  parting  member.  She  is  leav- 
ing a  world  she  never  loved,  where  cruel 
hearts  and  wicked  hands  had  troubled  the 
peace  of  her  youth,  for  a  home  which  she  long 
and  earnestly  desired  to  have  with  her  dearly- 
beloved  brothers.     She  will  see  and  know  and 


love  without  ever  again  losing  the  dear  father 
whom  her  prayers  had  saved,  and  soon  she 
will  meet  her  loved  mother  and  Eilie,  whom 
she  still  cherished  with  all  the  tender  affection 
of  her  young,  saintly  heart. 

Mary  spent  the  last  year  of  her  school-days 
not  only  in  the  exercise  of  all  the  virtues  that 
a  child  of  her  age  and  position  could  practice, 
but  also  in  preparing  for  the  happy  day  of  her 
reception  as  a  nun  in  the  convent  where  she 
was  educated,  as  she  had  already  received 
the  consent  of  her  mother  and  the  nuns,  and 
the  approval  of  her  director,  to  enter  there. 
During  this  year  she  was  indeed  a  perfect 
model  of  obedience,  docility,  industry,  and 
every  virtue  to  all  the  school-girls. 

No  words  can  tell  the  joy  of  her  pure,  young 
heart,  when  the  long-wished-for  hour  came, 
the  morning  of  her  sixteenth  birthday, — the 
Assumption  of  her  heavenly  Mother  Mary, — 
when,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Order  of 
the  Visitation,  she  was  led  up  to  the  altar  of 
her  Mother,  in  the  convent  chapel,  "  all  dressed 
in  white  and  crowned  with  lilies,"  to  be  made 
the  "Spouse  of  the  Holy  Infant."  She  ap- 
peared more  like  an  angel  than  a  child  of  earth 
as  she  knelt  before  the  Bishop  to  ask  the  "holy 
habit  of  religion."  For  Mary,  the  sacrifice  she 
was  consummating  was  not  much,  as  she  had 
long  since  weaned  her  heart's  affection  from 
everything  earthly.  But  to  her  mother,  though 
she  had  consented  and  was  resigned,  it  was 
indeed  a  bitter  trial.  The  thought  of  return- 
ing to  Ireland  without  her  Marj^,  and  without 
Eilie,  whose  lot  was  also  settled  in  France  by 
the  person  who  had  rescued  her  and  sent  her 
to  school,  was  sad  and  painful.  It  was  toO' 
much  for  her.  She  went  back  to  her  room^ 
and  there  she  wept  long  and  bitterly.  While- 
this  sad  scene  was  taking  place  at  the  little 
cottage  near  the  convent  gate,  where  Mrs. 
O'Connor  lived  during  Mary's  education,  a. 
scene  of  quite  a  different  kind  might  be  wit- 
nessed in  the  cell  of  Sister  Mary  Stanislaus- 
of  the  Holy  Infant,  for  this  was  the  name  by 
which  we  must  in  future  know  dear  little  Mary 
O'Connor.  When  the  festivities  of  the  recep- 
tion were  over,  and  Sister  Stanislaus  had  retired 
to  her  cell,  alone  with  God,  her  young  heart 
throbbed  not  with  grief  but  with  gratitude  for 
the  wondrous  favor  she  had  received.  Falling 
on  the  floor  of  her  cell,  she  kissed  it ;  she  kissed 
its  walls,  she  kissed  over  and  over  again  her 
holy  habit,  she  kissed  the  holy  cincture  that 
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bound  her,  t^^pe  of  the  sacred  bonds  that  bound 
her  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus.  Kneeling 
before  her  little  altar,  on  which  still  stood  her 
tiny  statue  and  her  little  pearl  cross,  she 
thought  and  chanted  in  her  heart 

0  sacred  bonds  that  bind  me, 
My  rapture  and  mj'  crown, 
The  union  I  have  vowed  to-day 
Not  death  itself  shall  sever. 

If  all  earth's  diadems  were  mine 
I'd  gladly  fling  them  down, 
To  bind  myself  to  Jesus'  Heart 
For  ever  and  for  ever. 

hen  a  flood  of  heavenly  light  filled  the  room, 
and  a  host  of  the  heavenly  army,  taking  up 
the  triumphant  words,  sang  in  solemn  chorus, 

**  For  ever  and  for  ever." 
Angel  after  angel  entered  the  lowly  cell  of  the 
now  humble  religious  till  her  enraptured  soul 
thrilled  with  the  celestial  harmony  of  the  oft- 
repeated  words.  At  last,  preceded  by  a  burst 
of  additional  splendor,  and  accompanied  by  the 
Patron  Saints  of  her  childhood,  Teresa  and 
Stanislaus,  Sister  Stanislaus  beheld  the  Blesed 
Virgin,  bearing  in  her  sacred  arms  the  Holy 
Infant.  Our  Lady  placed  herself  in  front  of  the 
little  altar,  and  when  the  angels  had  finished 
their  wondrous  song,  the  Holy  Infant  thus  ad- 
dressed the  adoring  Sister  :  ''  Yes,  Sister  Mary 
Stanislaus,  spouse  of  My  Heart,  and  child  of  My 
Mother,  '  for  ever  and  for  ever '  you  are  Mine. 
You  remember  all  the  ardent,  earnest  desires 
of  your  young  heart,  when,  in  order  to  love  Me, 
and  join  your  dear  brothers  and  your  fond  father 
in  the  happy  home  above,  you  wished  to  be 
'  all  clothed  in  white  and  crowned  with  lilies, 
and  to  become  the  spouse  of  the  Holy  Infant.' 
To-day  you  have  been  thus  clothed,  and  on  this 
day,  two  years  to  come,  you  will  be  my  spouse 
on  earth  and  my  companion  in  heaven.  Prac- 
'  tise  beforehand,  in  all  their  perfection,  the 
vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience,  which 
you  will  then  make,  and  you  will  find  that 
you  have  '  chosen  the  better  part,  which  will 
never  be  taken  from  you.' " 

Having  said  these  words,  the  Holy  Infant 
placed  upon  her  finger  the  espousal  ring  of  an 
eternal  agreement,  while  the  choir  of  angels 
again  re-echoed  the  solemn  words  "for  ever 
and  for  ever." 

Sister  Mary  Stanislaus  during  her  novice- 
ship  practised,  in  all  their  perfection,  the  vows 
that  were  to  bind  her  to  her  God  and  her 
Spouse,  "  for  ever."    As  she  had  been  the  model 


of  children  at  home,  and  the  model  of  girls  at 
school,  so  she  became  now  the  model  of  re- 
ligious in  the  convent.  The  two  years  of  her 
noviceship  were  so  spent  in  the  practice  of 
every  virtue  that  could  adorn  the  heart  of  a 
young  religious  that  at  last  her  Divine  Spouse 
was  so  attracted  by  the  beauty  of  her  pure 
young  soul,  which  yearned  and  panted  to  be 
entirely  His,  "  as  the  hart  panteth  after  the 
fountains  of  waters,"  that  He  could  no  longer 
delay  their  union. 

On  the  very  day,  therefore,  that  Sister  Mary 
Stanislaus  made  her  vows,  the  Feast  of  the 
Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  her 
seventeenth  birthday,  her  Saviour  and  her  God 
came  to  bear  her  away  to  paradise.  When 
the  solemn  ceremonies  of  her  profession  were 
over,  when  she  had  bound  herself  to  Him  for 
ever  by  the  sacred  bonds  of  religion,  she  felt 
that  her  last  hour  had  come.  Having  bid 
adieu  to  her  Sisters  in  religion  and  to  her  Su- 
perior, her  mother  and  her  loving  sister  Eilie, 
she  was  seen  to  stretch  forth  her  arms  and  ad- 
dress words  of  welcome  to  our  Lord,  her  two 
brothers,  Charlie  and  Dermot.  Thus,  in  the 
very  presence  of  God,  and  surrounded  by  the 
companions  of  her  early  youth,  "the  playmate 
of  the  Holy  Infant,"  "the  little  Bride  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament "  "  the  spouse  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,"  "the  Enfant  de  Marie,"  Mary  O'Con- 
nor, the  model  of  youth,  Sister  Mary  Stanis- 
laus, "the  model  of  novices,"  was  borne  to 
heaven  whilst  choiring  angels  sang  in  solemn 
strains,  "/or  ever  and  for  ever." 


A  Maxim  of  George  Washington. 

^^  jWABOR  to  keep  alive  in  your 
breast  that  little  spark  of  ce- 
lestial fire,  conscience,"  was  one 
of  a  series  of  maxims  which 
Washington  framed  or  copied 
for  his  own  use  when  a  boy.  His 
rigid  adherence  to  principle,  his 
steadfast  discharge  of  his  duty,  his 
unselfishness,  his  devotion  to  what- 
ever interests  were  committed  to  his  care,  at- 
test the  vigilance  with  which  he  obeyed  this 
maxim.  He  kept  alive  that  spark  :  he  made 
it  shine  before  his  countrymen  and  the  whole 
world.  The  marginal  explanation  in  Wash- 
ington's account  book,  in  regard  to  the  ex- 
penses of  his  wife's  annual  visit  to  the  camp. 
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during  the  Revolutionary  War,  with  his 
passing  allusion  to  the  self-denial  which  the 
exigencies  of  his  country  had  cost  him,  fur- 
nishes a  charming  illustration  of  this  habitual 
exactness.  The  fact  that  every  barrel  of  flour 
which  bore  the  brand  of  "  George  Washington, 
Mount  Vernon,"  was  exempt  from  the  other- 
wise uniform  inspection  in  the  West  India  ports 
— the  name  being  regarded  as  an  ample  guar- 
antee of  the  qualitj^  and  quantity  of  any  ar- 
ticle to  which  it  was  affixed — supplies  a  not 
less  striking  proof  that  his  probity  was  every- 
Avhere  acknowledged. 


My  Flowers. 

Y  dear  young  friends — I  call 
you  my  friends  because  I  hope 
'71  to  make  you  all  love  me— I 
want  to  tell  you  about  my  gar- 
den ;  it  contains  the  rarest  of  flow- 
ers— little  human  souls.  I  teach 
in  one  of  the  public  schools  in  a  very 
large  city.  Every  morning  we  sing, 
but  not  one  of  the  sweet  hymns  you 
sing  to  our  Blessed  Mother,  and  which  I  used 
to  sing  when  I  was  a  little  girl.  We  sing 
sometimes  a  little  hymn,  "  To  Him  who  dwells 
above,  beyond  each  shining  star,"  but  we  never 
sing  of  the  dear  little  Infant.  But  I  promised 
to  tell  you  of  my  garden.  There  are  many 
sweet  buds  in  it ;  some  I  meet  at  church  on 
Sunday,  but  many  are  not  Catholics,  and  so 
I  miss  their  sweet  little  faces  when,  on  Sun- 
day, I  go  to  ask  God  to  bless  me  and  all  the 
flowers  He  has  placed  in  my  care. 

I  want  to  tell  you  of  the  sweetest  blossom  I 
have  charge  of;  she  is  eight  years  old,  has 
large,  gray  eyes  that  look  blue  when  she  is 
happy  ;  her  hair  is  golden,  and  she  wears  it 
in  a  soft,  long  plait  down  her  back.  Her  skin 
is  just  the  color  of  the  inside  of  the  pretty 
shells  she  gathered  last  summer 'on  the  sea- 
shore. She  knows  about  so  many  things  ! 
She  told  me  the  other  day  how  steel  was  made, 
and  this  is  what  she  said :  "  Iron  is  heated 
very  hot,  and  then  it  is  suddenly  made  very 
cold,  and  this  hardens  it,  and  we  call  it  steel." 
Another  time,  she  told  me  how  the  humming- 
birds made  their  nests,  lining  them  with  the 
fluff  of  the  dandelion  and  covering  them  on 
the  outside  with  bits  of  moss  such  as  grow 
upon  the  trees.     ''The  little  birds  do  this," 


she  said,  "  to  make  the  nest  look  like  a  knot 
on  the  tree,  so  that  the  little  home  they  make 
for  their  young  ones  may  not  be  easily  seen, 
lest  some  thoughtless  boy  might  carry  it 
oft'." 

But,  my  little  readers,  this  dear  little  blos- 
som that  the  dear  God  has  placed  in  my  gar- 
den does  not  know  nor  love  our  dear  Mother, 
whose  month,  with  all  its  lovely  flowers,  will 
soon  be  here,  and  I  want  you  each  to  say  at 
least  one  "Hail  Mary"  that  this  fair  human 
flower  may  some  day  know,  and  then  she  will 
surely  love,  the  Mother  of  our  Lord.  Our 
Blessed  Mother,  you  know,  is  called  the  "Rose 
of  Sharon"  and  the  "Lily  among  Thorns." 
The  heart  of  my  little  flower  is  now  as  spotless 
as  a  lily,  but  this  world  is  full  of  thorns,  and 
unless  one  goes  often  before  the  tabernacle 
and  asks  Jesus,  who  is  there,  to  bless  and  keep 
her,  the  beauty  of  innocence  will  be  lost.  My 
blossom  knows  not  that  Jesus  is  in  the  taber- 
nacle, so  you  must  ask  Him  to  teach  her.  Re- 
member, you  fair  flowers  who  read  The  "  Ave 
Maria,"  that  God  has  promised  heaven  to 
those  who  are  charitable,  and  the  greatest 
charity,  I  think,  is  to  pray  for  those  who 
know  not  God.  S.  J. 


St.  Antony  of  Padua. 

In  1221  St.  Francis  held  a  general  chapter 
of  his  Order  at  Assisi ;  when  the  others  dis- 
persed, there  lingered  behind,  unknown  and 
neglected,  a  poor  Portuguese  friar,  resolved 
to  ask  for  and  refuse  nothing.  Nine  months 
later  Fra  Antonio  rose  under  obedience  to 
preach.  Devoted  from  earliest  youth  to  prayer 
and  study  among  the  canons  regular,  Ferdi- 
nand de  Bulleons,  as  his  name  was  in  the  world, 
had  been  stirred  by  the  spirit  and  example  of 
the  first  five  Franciscan  martyrs  to  put  on  their 
habit,  and  preach  the  Faith  to  the  Moors  in 
Africa.  Denied  a  martyr's  palm,  and  en- 
feebled by  sickness,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven, 
he  was  engaged  in  the  humblest  ofiices  of  his 
community.  From  this  obscurity  he  was  now 
called  forth,  and  for  nine  years  France,  Italy, 
and  Sicily  heard  his  voice,  saw  his  miracles, 
and  men's  hearts  turned  to  God.  Suddenly, 
in  1231,  this  brief  apostolate  was  closed,  and 
the  voices  of  children  were  heard  crying  along 
the  streets  of  Padua,  "  Our  Father  St.  Anthony 
is  dead  ! "  The  following  year  the  church  bells 
of  Lisbon  rang  without  ringers,  while  at  Rome 
one  of  its  sons  was  inscribed  among  the  Saints 
of  God.  The  feast  of  St.  Aiithony  is  celebrated 
on  the  13th  of  June, 


Ave  M, 


ana. 


Confraternity  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception (or  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes). 


/*  We  fly  to  thy  patronage,  0  Holy  Mother  of  God!" 

Wednesday. 


IReport    for    the    Week    Ending 

I  April  5th. 

,  The  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
fraternity are  earnestly  requested  for  the  follow- 
ing petitions  :  Conversion  to  the  Faith  for  6  per- 
sons,— return  to  the  Faith  for  4  persons, — change 
of  life  for  10  persons, — spiritual  and  temporal 
favors  for  10  persons,— special  graces  for  12  per- 
sons,— recovery  of  health  for  12  persons,  of  mind' 
or  2  persons — employment  for  3  persons, — grace 
of  a  happy  death  for  5  persons, — success  of  2  no- 
venas,  of  various  undertakings  for  7  persons, — 
peace  and  concord  for  2  families  and  3  persons,— 
temporal  necessities  for  2  families, — the  virtue  of 
temperance  for  4  persons, — perseverance  in  the 
Faith  for  2  persons,— the  successful  termination  of 
a  lawsuit.  Also  45  particular  intentions,  and  a 
number  of  thanksgivings  for  favors  received. 

extraordinary   cure    of    MADAME   BARRET. 

The  following  description  of  this  remarkable 
case  is  furnished  by  one  who  was  the  constant  at- 
tendant of  the  subject  thereof  during  the  period 
of  her  trying  affliction.  The  writer  says:  "It 
is  with  mingled  feelings  of  devotion  and  grat- 
itude that  1  undertake  the  recital  of  this,  the 
most  extraordinary  of  the  many  wonders  of  the 
national  pilgrimage,  because  of  the  numerous  mala- 
dies to  which  the  poor  patient  had  been  subject. 
1  saw  her  restored  to  life  before  my  own  eyes." 
We  shall  condense  the  account : 

Madame  Barret,  about  40  years  of  age,  an  inhab- 
itant of  Paris,  had  been  for  eight  years  a  prey  to 
various  morbid  affections,  all  the  result  of  a  terrible 
fall.  All  these  afflictions — such  as  internal  can- 
cer, paralysis  of  the  limbs,  etc.,— may  be  found 
described  in  detail  in  the  medical  journal  for  the 
months  of  January  and  February,  1881,  published 
by  Adrien  Delahaye,  Paris. 

This  poor  woman  was  alrnost  entirely  deprived 
of  appetite  and  sleep;  for  five  long  months,  she 
had  not  once  closed  her  eyes  in  sleep.  Her  eyes 
became  enormously  dilated  and  seemed  almost  to 
start  out  of  their  sockets.  She  could  see  only  with 
great  difficulty,  and  then  very  indistinctly.  For 
eight  years  she  could  recognize  no  one,  and  was 
unable  to  read  anything  whatsoever.  At  the  hos- 
pital all  the  physicians  considered  her  as  one  of 
their  most  remarkable  cases. 

On  the  day  of  the  departure  of  the  pilgrimage 
for  Lourdes,  Wednesday,  Aug.  17th,  Madame  Bar- 
ret was  worse  than  before.  During  the  journey  she 
could  take  no  nourishment,  and  at  Poitiers  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  administer  the  last  Sacra- 
ments. It  was  thought  that  the  poor  invalid 
would  not  live  to  see  Lourdes.  However,  the  jour- 
ney was  accomplished  safely.  At  Lourdes  it  re- 
quired the  careful  efforts  of  six  persons  to  place  her 
in  the  ambulance,  and  no  sooner  was  this  done 
that  she  lost  all  consciousness.  She  was  thus 
borne  to  the  hospital,  and  with  extreme  caution 
placed  upon  her  bed.  The  Rev.  chaplain  thought 
she  was  at  the  point  of  death. 

On  Saturday,  August  20th,  she  was  brought  to 
the  Grotto.      There,,  though  seized  with  extreme 


weakness  and  a  violent  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
,  the  heroic  Christian,  whose  confidence  in  the 
Mother  of  God  never  wavered,  demanded  that 
she  should  be  plunged  in  the  icy  water  of  the  pis- 
cina. She  lost  consciousness  ;  but  on  issuing 
forth,  she  gradually  recovered  her  senses,  and  then 
it  was  evident  that  the  miraculous  work  had  be- 
gun ;  for  now— she  then  had  been  almost  blind 
for  eight  years — she  was  able  to  distinguish  colors. 
This  served  to  increase  her  faith,  and  she  asked 
to  be  conducted  once  more  into  the  piscina. 
They  were  about  to  comply  with  her  request 
when  she  swooned  away.  Thereupon,  the  pious 
prayers  of  the  pilgrims  were  redoubled  in  her 
behalf,  and  for  a  half  hour  fervent  supplica- 
tions ascended  before  the  throne  of  Heaven.  The 
invalid  was  made  to  swallow  a  few  drops  of  the 
miraculous  water.  This  .-eemed  to  gradually  renew 
life  within  her.  She  opened  her  eyes  and  then 
discovered  that  her  sight  was  improved,  for  she 
cou'd  now  distinguish  letters. 

However,  her  sufferings  became  more  intense, 
her  internal  affliction  more  painful  than  ever. 
It  was  certainly  the  work  of  the  cure  thus  mani- 
festing itself.  And,  indeed,  Madame  Barret  sud- 
denly arose  and  declared  with  shouts  of  joy  that  she 
was  completely,  perfectly  cured.  She  ran  towards 
the  Grotto,  and  there  before  the  venerated  statue 
poured  forth  her  tears  of  joy  and  gratitude.  Pjo- 
ceeding  thence  to  the  house  of  the  missionaries,  she 
herself  explained  her  malady  and  all  the  circum- 
tances  of  her  marvellous  restoration.  She  re- 
mained during  the  three  days  of  the  national  pil- 
grimage, taking  an  active  part  in  all  the  exer- 
cises, from  early  morn  until  late  at  night,  and 
during  this  time  she  was  to  the  numerous  pilgrims 
a  living  witness  of  the  beneficient  care  of  our 
heavenly  Mother  over  her  devoted  clients.  Ever 
since  Madame  Barret  unceasingly  proclaims  the 
glory  and  praise  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  and 
never  grows  weary  of  speaking  of  the  great  fa- 
vor she  has  received.  Numerous  conversions  have 
been  the  result  of  this  wonderful  cure. 

obituary. 

The  following  deceased  persons  are  recommended 
to  the  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Confra- 
ternity: Mrs.  Sarah  PHELAN,and  Mrs.  Rose  Kerr, 
both  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Mrs.  Margaret  Corby,  of 
Detroit,  Mich.,  who  died  March  7th.  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Howard.  Edward  Kennedy,  who  died  June 
17th,  and  Mrs.  Margaret  Kennedy.  September 
10th,  both  of  Bristol  Station,  111.  Mr.  B.  Dug- 
GAN,  and  Dennis  Lyons,  both  of  Hartford,  Conn. 
Mrs.  Eliza  Whipple  Conaghan,  Detroit,  Mich.,  who 
went  to  her  reward  Nov.  10th.  Mrs.  Miles  Swee- 
ney, Roxbury,  Mass.,  who  departed  this  life  Feb. 
15th.  Mrs.  Patrick  Crowe,  Lowell,  Mass.,  who 
rested  in  peace  Feb.  2d.  Mrs.  Julia  Mulligan, 
Lawrence,  Mass.,  who  slept  in  the  Lord  Feb.  15th. 
Miss  Sarah  Fox.  Newburyport,  Mass.,  who  slept 
in  death  March  19th.  Maria  J.  Aspina  de  Roma, 
of  U.  S.  of  Colombia,  who  merited  an  eternal  re- 
compense March  21st. 

May  they  rest  in  peace. 

A.  Granger,  C.  S.  C, 
Director  of  the  Confraternity. 

N.  B. — The  communication  from  Sing  Sing  has  beei; 
received. 
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John  Van  &  Co., 

MANUFACTUREKS  OP 

wt  Wroug'ht-lro 

EANGES. 


MANUFACTUREKS  OP 

Van's   Patent  Wrought-lron    Portable 


For  Public  and  Private  Institutions,  Hotel> 
and  Private  Families. 

Carving  Tables,  Broilers,  Bake  Oyens,  Steele - 
Kettles,  Laundry  Stoves.  Coffee  and  Tea  Urns, 
and  all  kinds  of  Implements  for  Culinary  pnr- 


No.  10  East  Fourth  St., 

CINCiNNATI,  O. 

The  Ran2:e,  Coflfee  and  Tea  Urns,  Bake  Ovens  and  otbt ! 
Kitchen  Implem*  nts  used  in  the  Kitchen  of  the  Universi  > 
of  Notre  Dame  are  furnished  by  this  house. 
decl7-6m2w 

St.  Mary^s  Academy. 

€0NSERTAT01t¥  OF  MUSIC, 

SCHOOL  OF  asts'ai^d  DBSia:^, 

NOTRE  DAME  P.  O.,  INDIANA, 

(Nbak  South  Bbnd,) 

Conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross. 

In  the  Academy  the  Course  is  thorough  in  the  Prepa- 
ratory, Academic  and  Classical  Departments. 

No  extra  charge  for  German  or  French,  as  these  lan- 
guages enter  into  the  regular  Academic  Course. 

The  Conservatory  of  Music, 

on  the  plan  of  the  best  Musical  Conservatories  of  Europe, 
is  under  the  charge  of  a  complete  corps  of  teachei*s 
eleven  in  number.  It  comprises  a  large  music  hall  and 
twenty-eight  separate  rooms  for  harps,  pianos  and  or- 
gans. A  through  course  for  graduation  in  theory  and 
practice,  Esthetics  and  Composition. 

The  scliDol  of  Art  and  Design  is  modeled  on  the 
great  Art  Schools  of  Europe,  drawing  and  painting 
from  life  and  the  antique.  Pupils  in  the  Departments 
of  Painting  and  Music  may  pursue  a  special  course. 

Simphcity  of  dress  enforced  by  the  rules  of  the  Insti- 
tution. Full  particulars  of  the  three  Departments 
given  in  Catalogue,  for  which  address 

MOTHER  SUPERIOR, 
St.  Mary's  Academy, 
NoTRB  Dame  P.O..  Iww 


Read  What  Millions  Proclaim! 


The  Genuine  Singer  Sewing  Machines 

ARE  ONLY  Made  by  the  Singer 

Manufacturing  Company. 


Notre  Dame  P.  0., 

Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  1882. 
They  are,  beyond  all  controversy,  the  best  in  the 
world.  Having  tried  many  other  makes  in  our  re- 
spective Institutions,  we  find,  by  continual  usage,  the 
genuine  Singer  to  be  far  superior  to  any  other,  and 
recommend  it  to  all  as  the  most  valuable  of  Sewing 
Machines.  E.  F.  Grether,No.  135  Michigan  Street, 
South  Bend,  Indiana,  is  agent  for  this  locahty.  Call 
on  or  address  him. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NOTRE  DAME, 
and  ST.  MARY'S  ACADEMY. 


The  "  OLD  RELIABLE  "  SINGER 

IS 

The  Strongest, 

The    Simplest, 

The  Most  Durable 

SEWING  MACHINE 

EVER  YET  CONSTRUCTED. 


Our  Sales  last  year  were  at  the  rate  of  over 
1,800   SEWING  MACHINES  A   DAY 

for  every  business-day  in  the  year. 


THE     8INGFR    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY, 

Principal    Office — 34    Union   Square,   N.   Y. 
South  Bend  Branch — 185    Michigan   Street. 

2,000  Offices  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  ;  and  3,000  in 
the  Old  World  and  South  America. 

Offices  in  every  civilized  Country  upon  earth. 
feblMv 
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DR.    MelNTOSH*S 

Solar  Microscope  and  Stereopticon  Combination 

'^         FOR  THE  USE   OF 

iU' COLLEGES,  SCHOOLS,  PHYSICIANS  and  SCIENTISTS. 


Thi5>  Combination  includes  three  distinct  instruments,  a 
Solar  Microscope,  Solar  Stereopticon  and  Monoc- 
ular Microscope. 

Each  of  these  can  be  used  alone  or  in  combination. 

By  the  aid  of  this  combination,  Astronomy,  Geography,  Geometry, 
Botany,  Zo5logy,  Philosophy,  Physiology,  Pathology,  Histology,  etc., 
can  be  finely  illustrat'd  to  a  large  class  or  audience. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  Free  on  application. 

Mcintosh  galvanic  &  faradic  battery  co., 

192  &  194  Jack8on  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

decio"8i-l4m 


ATTENTION, 

SHIPPERS  and  FARMERS ! 


H. 

HAINER&CO., 

miUl  PRODICE  COMMMOm  MERCHANTS, 

«<>    ]V 

.  AVater  Ht., 

Phlla. 

/ 

Butter, 

Eggs, 

Cheese, 

Apples, 

Beans, 

Potatoes, 

Vegetables, 

Chickens, 

Sw.  .  .. 

Turkeys, 

Ducks, 

Geese, 

Game, 

Wool, 

Dried  Fruits, 

Green  Fruits, 

Peanuts, 

Flour, 

Corn, 

Barley, 

Wheat, 

Beeswax. 

Honey, 

Lambs, 

Veal, 

Vinegar, 

Cider, 

Maple  Sugar, 

Furs  Sr  Skins,  Hops, 

Roots, 

Feathers. 

A  New  Book,  by  Kathleen  O'Meara,  Author 
of  "Life  of  Frederic  Ozanam,*'  "Bells  of  the 
Sanctuary,"  "  Iza's  Story,"  etc. 

HENRI  PERREYVE 

AND 

His  Counsels  to  the  Sick. 


London:  C.  Keegan  Paul  &  Co.,  Publishers.    1881. 


©Eiivr>    FOR    I»KIOia    T^IST. 


Price  (post  free), 


$1   00 


Copies  of  this  book  may  t)e  had  by  applying 
to  the 

OFFICE  OF  THE  "AVE  MARIA," 
Notre  Dame,  Indiana. 
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Ave  Mand, 


Kimball  Organs. 

It  has  become  necessary  for  us  to 
greatly  enlarge  our  manufacturing 
facilities,  and  it  is  probable  that 
during  the  coming -year  our  factory 
will  turn  out  oyer  one-twelfth  of  the 
entire  production  of 

Parlor  and  Cabinet  Organs 

on  the  American  Continent,  which 
demonstrates  beyond  a  doubt  the  su- 
periority of  the  Instruments  manu- 
factured by  us. 

We  are  sole  agents  for  the  W.  W. 
Kimball  Pianos,  Hallet&  Da- 
vis and  W.  P.  Emerson  Pianos. 

Address, 

W.  W.  KIMBALL, 

Chicago,    111. 
Or, 

■  S.  D.  ROBERSON, 

General  Agent, 

SOUTH    1JENI>,   T.TST>. 
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College  of  Notre  Dame, 

COTE-DES-NEIGES, 
MONTREAL,     CANADA. 


This  Institution,  directed  by  the  Rehgious  of  the 
Congregation  of  the  Holy  Cross,  occupies  one  ol  the 
most  beautiful  and  salubrious  sites  in  Canada.  It  was 
founded  for  giving  a  Christian  education  to  boys  be- 
tween the  ages  of  five  and  twelve  years.  They  receive 
all  the  care  and  attention  to  which  they  are  accustomed 
at  home.  The  French  and  English  languages  are 
taught  with  equal  care  by  masters  of  both  nationalities. 

TERMS: 

Board  and  Tuition,  per  month,  -        -         -  $10  00 

Bed, 1  00 

Washinu-. 1  00 

Piano, 2  50 

Violin, -        -      2  00 

Very  Rev.  A.  LOUAGE,  C.  8.  C, 

Cote-des-Neiges, 

MONTREAL,  CANADA. 


NEW  EDITION. 


Behold  Thy  Mother: 

OR, 

MOTIVES   OF   DEVOTION   TO   THE 
BLESSED   VIRGIN. 


From  the  German  of  Rev.  P.  Ron,  S.J. 


21   Pages  16mo.,  neatly  printed  on  tinted  paper. 
Price  10  cents.     Postage  free. 


This  admirable  Essay  on  Devotion  to  tb€ 
Blessed  Virgin  is  republished  at  the  request  oi 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Dwenger,  Bishop  of  Ft.  Wayne* 
Copies  can  be  had  by  addressing 

Editor  of  THE  "  AVE  MARIA," 

Notre  Dame,  Indiana. 
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HENCEFORTH   ALL  GENERATIONS   SHALL  CALL   ME  BLESSED.— St.  Luke,  i,  48. 
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ICoiiyright:— Rev.  D.  E.  HunsoK,  C.S-  C.J 


Ludwig'  Windthorst,  the  Geriiuiii  Dan- 
iel O'Coiiiiell.* 

IgUDWICx  WINDTH0R8T  has  celebrated 
ij3  his  seventieth  birthday.  Needing  just 
"""'"  such  a  figure  as  his  to  complete  our  gal- 
lery of  parliamentary  leaders,  we  avail  our- 
selves of  the  opportunity  afforded  to  fill  up 
the  outlines  given  in  our  journal  on  for.mer^ 
occasions. 

Seldom  indeed  in  parliamentary  annals  was 
such  a  sensation  of  utter  astonishment  created, 
as  when  a  member  of  the  Party  of  Progress, 
to  show  how  far  parents  may  sometimes  be 
mistaken  as  to  the  vocation  of  their  children, 
appealed  to  an  instance  amongst  his  own  rel- 
atives. A  cousin  of  his,  who  subsequently 
reflected  the  greatest  honor  on  his  family, 
showed  hims3lf  so  wrong-headed  and  refrac- 
tory at  the  gymnasium,  that  his  father  de- 
cided to  apprentice  him  to  a  shoemaker  ;  and 
it  was  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  and  by 
the  intervention  of  the  entire  family  that  he 
was  dissuaded  from  carrying  out  his  design. 
"The  man  who  was  then  so  ill-judged,  and 
who  has  since  forced  his  way  so  conspicuously 
to  the  front,"  concluded  the  speaker,  "  is  the 
honored   member   for   Meppen  ! "      It   would 


*  Our  attention  was  directed,  not  long  since,  to  this 
splendid  tribute  to  the  worth  and  services  of  Dr.  Windt- 
horst  by  a  reverend  friend,  of  the  diocese  of  Fort  Wayne, 
who  suggested  its  reproduction  in  The  "Ave  Maria." 
Though  the  name  of  .Windthorst  is  an  honored  and 
familiar  one  to  Catholics  the  world  over,  we  think  there 
are  comparatively  few  English  readers  who  realize  the 
extent  of  his  influence  in  Germany,  or  what  great  ser- 
vices he  has  rendered  to  the  Catholic  cause  in  that 
country.  The  article  originally  appeared  in  a  Jewish 
paper  published  in  Berlin,  and  wming,  a.s  it  does,  from 


indeed  have  been  a  difficult  task  for  those 
that  then  knew  Dr.  Windthorst,  the  former 
Hanoverian  Minister  of  State,  and  at  present 
leader  of  the  greatest  parliamentary  party,  to 
transfer  him  from  the  speaker's  stand  to  the 
shoemaker's  bench.  But  the  story  is  not 
without  its  significance.  It  reveals  to  us  that 
native  firmness  of  character,  that  Westphalian 
inflexibility,  which,  regardless  of  opposition, 
no  matter  whence  it  comes,  steadily  holds  its 
own,  and  finally  achieves  its  ends.  Windt- 
horst is  a  thorough  Osnabriicker,  a  country- 
man of  Justus  Moser's  and  of  Stiive's,  of  con- 
genial disposition  with  both  those  men,  and 
like  them  an  advocatus  patrice.  .  .  . 

Windthorst,  born  January  17,  1812,  sprang 
from  the  Catholic  branch  of  his  family, 
which  has  also  a  Protestant  branch.  His  fa- 
ther was  a  lawyer  and  an  extensive  property- 
holder.  After  the  incident  mentioned  above, 
the  young  man  showed  unexampled  industry, 
and  surpassed  all  his  fellow-students  in  Got- 
tingen  and  Heidelberg.  One  of  his  teachers 
remarked  of  him  that  he  was  "  an  ugly  little 
wretch,  but  had  a  thoroughly  level  head  and 
was  very  far-seeing,  and,  in  spite  of  his  cap- 
tious spirit,  very  pious.  Long-sightedness 
(mental  long-sightedness,  for  his  physical 
sight    is   short)  and   piety  are   amongst  his 

no  friendly  source,  is  all  the  more  valuable.  The  reader 
will  find  it  interesting  not  only  as  a  sketch  of  one  of  tlie 
greatest  statesman  of  modern  times,  and  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  uncompromising  of  Catholic  champions, 
but  as  a  history  of  the  Bismarckian  persecution.  "  Dr. 
Windthorst,"  writes  our  reverend  confrere,  ''is  the 
O'Connell  of  Germany.  Learned,  far-sighted,  keen, 
just,  tolerant,  patriotic,  eloquent,  truly  pious,  and  bold 
as  the  American  eagle,  he  soars  high  above  the  schemes 
of  the  iron  Bismarck."  For  the  translation,  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  Kev.  .T.  M.  Toohey.  C.  S.  0.-.  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Notre  Dame— Ep.  A.  M. 
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chief  characteristics  ;  for  the  rest,  his  charac- 
ter might  be  summed  up  in  the  one  word, 
"judgment." 

He  became  a  lawyer  in  his  native  city,  and 
soon  showed  himself  to  be  one  of  the  most 
brilliant.  In  unravelling  and  clearing  up  dif- 
ficult cases,  he  had  no  equal,  and  the  nobility 
of  the  country  soon  chose  him  for  their  syn- 
dic ;  later  on  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Catholic  consistorivm.  He  understood,  as  few 
others  did,  the  internal  relations  of  Osnabriick 
in  all  their  complexity.  In  the  constitutional 
troubles  of  Hanover  his  convictions  kept 
him  a  faithful  adherent  of  Stiive.  When  he 
was  appointed  to  the  Superior  Court  of  Ap- 
peals in  Celle,  he  entered  into  closer  relations 
with  the  government  of  the  country.  Tyran- 
nical government  in  any  shape  was  repugnant 
to  him,  but  he  did  not  join  the  ranks  of  the 
Opposition  party:  from  the  path  of  justice, 
however,  he  would  not  swerve  an  inch.  An 
enemy  to  State  Absolutism,  and  consequently 
no  friend  to  the  Prussian  Constitution,  he  used 
all  his  influence  to  preserve  to  the  several 
States  of  the  kingdom  their  separate  govern- 
ments. In  like  manner  he  defended  the 
rights  of  his  Church,  of  which  he  was  a  loyaX 
subject  without  being  an  Ultramontane.  In 
the  year  1848  he  was  strongly  in  favor  of  Ger- 
man unity  on  a  federative  basis,  but,  like 
Stiive,  a  decided  opponent  of  the  Prussian 
hereditary  Empire.  In  1849  he  was  elected 
to  the  Second  Chamber,  and  took  his  place 
amongst  the  Liberals,  though  he  favored  the 
withdrawal  of  Hanover  from  the  triple  al- 
liance. In  1851  he  was  elected  President  of 
the  Chamber,  and  a  few  months  later  the 
king  named  him  Minister  of  Justice  in  the 
in-coming  ministry.  Heretofore  perfectly  in- 
dependent, he  now  found  himself  in  a  de- 
pendent position.  It  was  not  a  mere  sine- 
cure to  be  Minister  of  George  V,  the  blind 
king,  who  had  just  ascended  the  throne. 

Windthorst  did  not  retain  this  position  long, 
for  the  exaggerated  views  of  the  king  in  re- 
gard to  the  royal  prerogative,  made  him  at 
once  bend  all  his  energies  to  the  destruction 
of  the  constitutional  privileges  secured  with 
so  much  difficulty,  and  in  this  his  conscien- 
tious Minister  would  not  second  him.  He 
held  the  office  of  Minister  of  Justice  only 
a  year,  being  associated  during  that  time 
with  the  most  learned  jurist  of  Hanover,  Dr. 
Leonhardt,  who  afterwards  became  Prussian 


Minister.  In  that  year,  however,  Windthorst 
accomplished  much.  He  resumed  his  former 
position  in  Celle  on  his  retirement,  and  ap- 
peared soon  again  in  the  Landtag.  He  might 
be  considered  as  belonging  half  to  the  Op- 
position, though  not  in  full  harmony  with 
Bennigsen,  who  was  then  beginning  to  be  a 
prominent  figure.  The  condition  of  the  coun- 
try was  becoming  more  and  more  gloomy. 
The  visionary  king  had.  the  strangest  ideas  in 
regard  to  the  kingly  office  ;  the  word  "  State" 
was  hateful  to  him,  and  he  required  all  offi- 
cials to  style  themselves  the  "servants  of  his 
majesty";  he  considered  the  ministers  as  re- 
isponsible  solely  to  the  king,  and  the  king  to 
God  alone,  and  he  was  fully  persuaded  that  in 
the  presence  of  God  he  was  one  of  the  purest 
of  kings.  Every  contradiction  of  these  no- 
tions was  unmercifully  punished.  The  fin  ances 
of  the  kingdom  were  terribly  mismanaged  by 
Count  Kielmannsegge,  though,  it  must  be 
said,  he  acted  under  the  royal  directions.  In 
addition  to  all  this,  the  king  entertained  the 
extravagant  project  of  a  great  Guelf  kingdom 
of  the  future,  of  which  Holstein,  Hamburg, 
and  Bremen  were  to  be  the  leading  powers. 
Of  Braunschweig  he  felt  secure,  since  the 
duke's  dictum  was  :  "Let  your  princes  die  out, 
for  in  no  other  way  will  you  rid  yourselves 
of  them."  Thus  lived  the  poor  monarch  in 
dreamland — a  virtuous,  we  may  say,  a  noble- 
minded  man,  whose  private  life  in  the  midst 
of  his  family  might  be  held  up  as  a  model. 
He  was  lavish  of  his  favors  to  the  Lutheran 
ministers  as  well  as  to  Catholic  priests.  One 
of  his  foibles  was  to  make  his  people  forget 
that  he  was  blind. 

The  Guelf  kingdom,  which  was  to  last  "till 
the  crack  of  doom,"  was  about  to  fall  to  pieces. 
The  government  organ  was  constantly  repeat- 
ing that  Hanover  was  not  a  constitutional 
government  like  Prussia,  and  never  could 
become  one.  When  Bennigsen  took  the  lead- 
ership of  the  National  Union  in  1859,  and 
there  was  talk  of  Prussia  as  the  head  of  the 
Union,  the  Minister  Borries  threatened  foreign 
intervention.  His  idea  was  to  invoke  the  aid 
of  England.  Bennigsen  proclaimed  aloud  in 
the  Landtag  the  celebrated  Heidelberg  dec- 
laration :  "  The  Minister  will  find  the  reward 
that  is  due  to  traitors."  He  was  sufficiently 
warned. 

Windthorst  felt  all  these  miseries  keenly. 
He  looked  upon  the  National  Union  as  a  mis- 
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fortune,  being  persuaded  that  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  government  in  Prussia  was  only  calciv- 
lated  to  flatter  Germany  with  the  appearance 
of  parliamentary  rule,  whilst  really  governing 
by  absolute  military  power.  When,  after 
the  Katechismtissturm  of  1862,  he  was  again 
called  to  be  Minister  of  Justice,  he  introduced 
a  number  of  laws  which  satisfied  even  that 
tribune  of  the  people,  Waldeck.  But  to  re- 
move the  fantastical  notions  of  the  king  was 
beyond  his  power,  and  in  1865  he  withdrew 
again,  to  be  succeeded  by  his  former  general 
secretary.  Dr.  Leonhardt.  Windthorst  re- 
turned to  Celle  as  royal  solicitor,  and  there  ha 
passed  the  year  1866.  For  the  Guelf  crown 
"  the  crack  of  doom  "  had  come.  He  had  often 
enough  raised  his  voice  in  warning,  but  in 
vain.  The  king  felt  a  sort  of  fear  of  him, 
though  he  well  knew  his  fidelit}^ 

The  annexation  of  Hanover  to  Prussia  was  a 
severe  blow  to  Windthorst,  as  it  was  to  almost 
the  whole  country,  and  Bennigsen  himself 
could  not  for  a  long  time  be  reconciled  to  it. 
To  draw  up  a  Constitution  in  the  Reichstag  he, 
together  with  the  Gottingen  lecturer  on  Inter- 
national Law,  Zachariii,  sided  with  the  party 
called  the  Bundesstaailich-Konstitutmiellen 
Fraction  (the  Fraction  of  the  Constitutional 
Union  of  the  States.)  The  system  of  govern- 
ment adopted,  paralyzing,  as  it  did,  the  most 
important  constitutional  rights  of  the  several 
States,^nd  threatening  the  States  of  the  North 
German  Federation  with  a  monstrous  mili- 
tary rule,  appeared  to  him  totally  unaccept- 
able, and  this  opinion  was  shared  by  even  such 
monarchists  as  the  great  Leipzig  professor 
of  law,  Von  Wiichter  and  Friedrich  Harkort. 
Windthorst  witnessed  the  introduction  of  the 
Prussian  system  into  Hanover.  As  he  saw 
too  clearly  that  the  annexation  was  not  to  be 
recalled — he  never  for  a  moment  believed  that 
it  could  be,  we  are  convinced — he  swore  al- 
legiance to  the  Prussian  Constitution,  which 
the  thorough  or  radical  Guelft^,  like  Heinrich 
Ewald  amongst  others,  refused  to  do.  He 
was  sincere  in  this  oath,  and  he  sought  by  his 
counsels  to  save  for  his  former  royal  master's 
house,  to  which  he  continued  unshaken  in  his 
fidelity,  all  that  was  to  be  saved,  their  prop- 
erty, and,  as  much  as  possible,  their  inheritance 
in  Braunschweig.  He  treated  with  Bismarck 
to  this  effect,  and  the  latter  accorded  more  to 
the  Guelf  king  than  he  had  ever  possessed. 
But  the  unfortunate  monarch  could  not  by 


any  persuasions  be  induced  to  renounce  his 
title  as  king.  He  looked  forward  to  the 
day  of  revenge,  which  would  set  him  once 
more  on  the  throne  of  his  fathers.  ,  But 
Windthorst  had  no  hopes,  his  deep  sense  of 
justice  made  him  oppose  all  the  measures  of 
coercion  with  which  his  country  was  threat- 
ened. He  labored  unremittingly  to  found  a 
great  party  of  right,  who  were  to  make  a 
steady  head  against  all  attempts  to  violate 
justice.  He  read  Bismarck  through  from 
the  very  first  day,  and  the  latter  recognized^ 
in  Windthorst  his  most  dangerous  oppo- 
nent. 

No  stronger  contrast  could  be  found  than 
is  presented  in  the  persons  of  these  two 
statesmen.  To  the  Iron  Chancellor  with  the 
frame  of  a  Hun,  to  this  "volcanic  nature" 
who  ignores  the  word  impossible,  and  who 
would  grind  into  dust  the  very  first  appear- 
ance of  opposition  to  his  will,  stands  opposed 
the  puny  advocatus  patrice^  with  his  keen 
powers  of  observation,  his  clear  delivery,  his 
imperturbable  calmness,  his  biting  satire. 
This  pigmy  refused  to  be  convinced  of  the 
blessings  of  the  policy  of  Bismarck,  and  in  cj)- 
position  to  the  worship  of  power,  he  set  up  the 
worship  of  justice.  And  it  was  not  long  till 
he  succeeded  in  founding  a  party,  though  not 
precisely  such  an  one  as  he  had  at  first  contem- 
plated. 

Until  1865  Bismarck  had  in  every  manner 
favored  the  Catholic  Church.  Even  a  Jesuit 
was  not  an  object  of  terror  to  him,  "  for  one 
knows  not  what  use  one  may  have  of  him 
some  time  or  other."  The  most  urgent  warn- 
ings of  the  King  of  Belgium  against  Ledo- 
chowski  were  unavailing ;  with  Bismarck's 
approbation  he  ascended  the  archiepiscopal 
see  of  Posen,  and  used  all  his  influence  in 
making  the  province  thoroughly  Polish  ;  but 
he  restrained  the  priests  from  influencing 
anti-military  elections,  and  this  satisfied  Bis- 
marck. Van  Boon,  the  Minister  of  War,  who 
was  the  declared  foe  of  Liberalism  in  any  form, 
courted  the  favor  of  Peter  Reichensperger, 
whose  political  sentiments  he  pretended  to 
share,  in  the  hope  of  winning  Herr  Reichens- 
perger over  to  favor  the  military  organiza- 
tion. Even  later  than  1866  Bismarck  tried  to 
win  the  Catholics.  Regardless  of  the  warn- 
ings of  Count  Harry  Arnim,  he  placed  no 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  Vatican  Council, 
whilst   Windthorst    was   exceedingly   uneasy 
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about  it,  and  would  not  for  anything  in 
the  world  that  the  dogma  of  the  Infalli- 
bility should  be  accepted.  Of  course  his  fidel- 
ity to  his  Church  led  him  to  accept  it  after- 
wards. 

When,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  1870, 
during  which  Windthorst's  sympathies  were 
with   the  patriotic  party,   the  last  hour  had 
struck  for  the  States  of  the  Church,  this  new 
victory  of  might  over  right  was  exceedingly 
painful  to  the  friend  of  justice  and  the  faithful 
Catholic.      The  great  majority  of  Catholics 
bitterly  felt  the  downfall  of  the  temporal  power 
of  the  Pope.     In  their  patriotic  enthusiasm 
people  forgot  for  the  time  the  fratricidal  war  of 
1866  ;  and  even  the  Bavarian  Ultramontanes, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few,  chimed  in.     Lii- 
ther''sch  sann  ivlr  niclit  geworden,  aber  jjren- 
sisch  sann  wir  geworden,  wrote  home  the  old 
Bavarian  soldiers,  which  may  be  translated  : 
*'  We  have  not  turned  Lutherans,  but  we  have 
turned  Prussians."     All  religious  animosities 
were  silenced  for  the  moment.     So  much  the 
more  reason,  therefore,  had  Catholics  to  hope 
that  they  could  win  over  the  leaders  of  the 
«,rmy  of  the  federation  and  the  Chancellor  to 
•intervene  in  favor  of  the   Pope.     They  first 
attempted  it  in  Versailles  and  then  in  Berlin. 
In  the  Catholic  electoral  districts,  representa- 
tives to  the  Reichstag  of  1871  were   chosen 
with  this  view.     They  gathered  together,  and 
^oped  to  enlist  Protestant  members  on  their 
side.    Windthorst's  party  was  to  include  the 
advocates  of  all  chartered  rights  without  any 
•exception  of  creeds,  and  it  therefore  styled  it- 
self the  Zentrum,  Centre,  as  being  a  medium 
foetween  the  adherents  of  Prussia,  who  were 
in  favor  of  might,  and  the  liberal  parties,  who 
sided  with  them  because  they  favored  national 
Slims.     Meanwhile,  as  the  first  object  of  the 
new   party    was    to    secure    intervention   in 
Rome,  none  but  Catholics  joined  it,  contrary 
to  Windthorst's  desire.    The  Protestant  Guelfs 
held  aloof.     Windthorst  and  Bishop  von  Ket- 
teler  took  the  leadership,  though  there  was  a 
diversity  of  view^  between  them,  which  it  was 
not  easy  to  reconcile  at  first.     Windthorst  at- 
tached more  importance  to  the  interests  of  the 
party.  Von  Ketteler  to  those  of  the  Church. 
And  now,  to  Bismarck's   no   small  surprise, 
such  men  as  Von  Savigny,  the  Chancellor's 
former  colleague  in  the  Bundesrath,  and  pre- 
viously member  of  the  Bundestag,  and  Prince 
Eadziwill — men  who  stood  high  in  the  favor 


of  the  court — ^joined  the  powerful  party  which 
was  opposed  to  his  policy.  The  Chancellor's 
anger  was  boundless,  and  he  spoke  of  the  party 
as  a  Savignij-Behel. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  an  armed  in- 
tervention to  re-establish  the  temporal  power 
of  the  Pope,  even  if  Bismarck  were  in  favor  of 
it,  was  at  the  time  impossible,  and  a  diplo- 
matic intervention  would  also  have  been  fruit- 
less. It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Windt- 
horst was  not  aware  of  this.  His  very  opposi- 
tion to  Bishop  von  Ketteler  in  the  new  party 
proves  it.  He  considered  it  to  be  the  business 
of  his  party  to  oppose  all  coercive  measures  of 
the  Chancellor  in  State  and  Church.  The 
Chancellor  had  every  reason  to  seek  to  retain 
the  good  graces  of  the  Catholics.  The  wounds 
infiicted  on  them  in  1866  had  not  yet  ceased 
to  smart.  The  withdrawal  of  Austria  from 
the  German  league  was  severely  felt,  especi- 
ally by  the  Southern  Germans.  The  majority 
of  the  clergy  were  not  well  disposed,  to  say 
the  least,  towards  the  "Protestant  Empire." 
And  yet  the  Catholic  soldiers  had  helped  to 
gain  the  victories  of  1870  and  1871.  No  time 
could  have  been  more  ill-chosen  than  this  to 
treat  the  Catholic  Church  harshly. 

But  to  the  Chancellor  it  was  an  intolerable 
thing  to  see  himself  opposed  by  a  party  whose 
relations  to  the  court  might  become  danger- 
ous to  himself.  The  one  idea  pursued  by 
Bismarck  from  the  beginning  of  his  ministry 
was  to  preserve  his  position  at  the  head  of 
the  State.  Up  to  the  year  1866  he  was  looked 
upon  by  his  monarch  as  the  only  man  who 
could  cope  with  a  refractory  parliament  in 
time  of  conflict,  and  who  could  carry  out  the 
military  organization  ;  but  until  1875,  high 
though  he  had  placed  himself  in  his  monarch's 
confidence,  he  had  constantly  met  with  secret 
opposition  in  the  court.  Having  now,  with 
the  establishment  of  the  Empire,  attained  the 
highest  power  that  ever  had  been  achieved  by 
a  Prussian  Minister,  he  saw  opponents  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  Emperor  who  looked 
upon  General  Manteuffel  or  even  Count  Harry 
Arnim  as  his  successor.  The  imperial  Nie- 
mals!  never,  had  not  yet  been  uttered.  Bis- 
marck knew  full  well  that  there  was  a  party,  at 
the  head  of  which,  since  the  expulsion  of  the^ 
Bishop  of  Mainz,  Windthorst  stood  alone, 
and  which  would  never  submit  to  be  tamely 
led  by  him.  And  now,  to  behold  the  Savi- 
gnys  and  the  Radziwills  in  the  ranks  of  this 
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party  !  It  shall,  it  must  be  destroyed  !  Hold- 
ing in  his  hands  the  law-giving  power,  lie 
proceeded  to  remove  from  the  Ministry  of 
Worship  the  Catholic  representation,  which 
was  inspired  by  Radziwill.  He  next  began  to 
protect  the  sect  of  Old  Catholics.  The  law  of 
school-inspection  followed,  which  threatened 
to  deprive  the  clergy  of  their  influence  in 
-education.  But  above  all  things  he  hoped 
that  by  means  of  the  Pope,  who  was  at  that 
"time  very  mucK  against  the  Prussians,  he 
could  get  {he  better  of  the  Centre.  He  hit 
upon  the  unfortunate  idea  of  proposing  Car- 
dinal Hoheulohe  as  Ambassador  of  the  Empire 
to  the  Holy  See.  No  Pope  could  accept  a 
Cardinal  as  ambassador  of  a  Protestant  Gov- 
ernment. When  Pius  IX  therefore  rejected 
him,  Bismarck  recalled  the  embassy  from  the 
Holy  See,  The  celebrated  Allocution  of  the 
Pope  followed,  which  foretold  the  crumbling 
of  the  colossus  of  the  German  Empire. 

An  unexampled  excitement  had  at  this  time 
seized  upon  the  members  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  the  Centre  gave  political  expres- 
sion to  it  in  the  Reichstag.  Windthorst,  now 
heart  and  soul  wrapped  up  in  Church  affairs, 
knew  how  to  guide  with  skill  this  strangest 
of  all  parties.  The  most  conflicting  elements 
of  society  were  gathered  into  it,  ultra  legit- 
imists and  rabid  democrats,  Prussian  royalists 
and  men  that  Avould  gladly  have  seen  Prussia 
swept  away  from  the  ranks  of  states,  many  of 
the  higher  nobility,  clergymen  of  all  ranks, 
•citizens  of  the  various  professions,  in  a  word, 
^u  assembly  composed  of  discordant  elements, 
from  all  quarters  of  the  land  :  but  all  were 
united,  however,  in  one  thing — in  the  deter- 
mination not  to  let  their  religion  be  interfered 
with.  They  voted  together  in  a  serried  pha- 
lanx, whatever  matter  came  up.  They  op- 
posed the  augmentation  of  military  burdens, 
they  fought  against  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  new  system  of  laws,  and  every  attempt  to 
•diminish  still  more  the  sovereignty  of  the 
single  States,  found  in  them  resolute  oppo- 
nents. They  were  enemies  of  Absolutism  to 
the  bitter  end.  Windthorst  knew  how  to 
guide  and  control  this  opposition.  The 
strongest  character  in  the  party  at  the  time, 
the  fearless  Von  Mallinckrodt,  called  him  a 
^' pearl,"  who  gave  to  the  party  its  proper 
setting,  and  hence  he  received  the  name,  of 
'vthe  Pearl  of  Meppen." 

(conclusion  next  week.) 


Eliane. 

translated  from  the  french  op  mrs.  augustus 

ckaven,  author  op  "a  sister's  story,"  by 

lady  georgian a  fullerton. 

CHAPTER  I. 

It  used  to  be  the  custom  in  France  to  spend 
the  whole  of  the  summer  in  the  country  and 
the  winter  in  town.  By  All  Saints'  Day,  or, 
at  the  latest,  at  the  end  of  December,  the 
chateaux  were  deserted,  and  the  hotels  of  the 
Faubourg  St.  Germain  filled  with  fashionable 
inhabitants.  This  is  no  longer  the  case.  Peo- 
ple remain  in  their  country  houses  until  nearly 
the  end  of  winter,  and  though  the  Paris  sea- 
son encroaches  a  little  on  the  spring,  it  is  over 
by  the  beginning  of  June,  and  the  time  de- 
voted to  social  enjoyment  thus  considerably 
abridged. 

Whether  this  change  is  for  the  best  or  .not 
is  a  question  not  easily  solved.  Some  people 
would  say  that  the  French  landowners  are 
more  alive  to  their  duties  than  was  their  wont 
in  former  days,  that  they  reside  in  the  country 
not  merely  to  rest  from  the  fatigues  and  dis- 
sipation of  Paris,  or  to  seek  fresh  sources  of 
amusement,  but  that,  returning  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  their  ancestors,  they  devote  themselves 
to  occupations  and  duties  fatally  neglected  by 
the  ill-fated  generation  which  perished  amidst 
the  ruins  of  the  social  edifice  it  had  helped  to 
overthrow. 

Others  maintain  that  the  real  reason  of  this 
change  in  the  habits  of  the  higher  classes  in 
France  results  from  the  excessive  and  ever- 
increasing  luxury  of  modern  Parisian  life. 
But  whatever  may  be  its  cause,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  has  effected  a  regular  transfor- 
mation in  French  society.  The  salons  which 
used  to  be  its  chief  attraction  have,  in  process 
of  time,  been  gradually  closed  ;  nothing  of  the 
same  kind  now  exists,  and  mental  gifts  have 
ceased  to  command  influence.  There  is  not  a 
single  house  where  the  dispersed  fragments  of 
many  a  brilliant  coterie  can  meet  to  perpetuate 
traditions  more  important  than  even  the  re- 
fined language  and  social  charm  for  which 
Paris  was  once  famous. 

This  is,  no  doubt,  a  pity.  It  is  sad  to  be- 
long to  an  age  of  cold,  hard,  and  often  coarse, 
realities ;  and  worse  still  to  live  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  relentless  hatred.     In  the  sixteenth 
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century  people  fought  in  the  streets,  but  so- 
cial meetings  were  neutral  ground.  During 
a  truce  it  often  happened  that  the  conflicting 
parties  met  at  fetes,  where,  at  any  rate  for  a 
moment,  they  forgot  their  animosities.  But 
when  salons  become  the  arena  where  desperate 
encounters  take  place,  when  the  hearts  and 
the  self-love  of  people  are  perpetually  wounded 
and  hurt,  the  traces  of  those  wounds,  blood- 
less as  they  are,  leave  deeper  scars  behind, 
and  heal  with  greater  difficulty.  This  is  one 
of  the  dark  features  of  the  present  time,  and 
there  are  others  equally  bad.  But  in  spite  of 
these  admissions,  it  is  still  possible  to  take  a 
hopeful  view  of  the  future,  and  not  to  side 
with  those  who  look  on  the  century  in  which 
our  lot  is  cast  as  a  melancholy  exception  to 
the  general  rule  of  human  affairs. 

With  regard  to  the  point  in  question,  if 
Parisian  life  has  lost  much,  not. merely  of  its 
charm,  but  of  its  dignity,  we  must  acknowl- 
edge that,  as  regards  France  in  general,  real 
compensations  are  to  be  found.  For  in  the 
time-honored  chateaux  which  have  survived 
the  tempest  that  levelled  so  many  others  to 
the  ground,  and  in  the  numerous  abodes  ac- 
quired or  erected  by  that  class  of  professional 
and  commercial  men  who  are  gradually  rising 
to'  the  highest  ranks  of  French  society,  a 
taste  for  country  life  now  exists,  and  its  pur- 
poses and  advantagies  are  better  understood 
than  they  ever  were  before. 

Many  beneficial  and  useful  results  have 
ensued  from  this  change,  and  to  quote,  if  not 
its  most  important,  still  one  of  its  great  bene- 
fits, there  is  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
number  of  women  who  are  never  bored  them- 
selves in  the  country,  and  have  the  art  of  pre- 
serving others  from  the  curse  of  ennui. 

There  was,  however,  one  noble  lady  of  our 
period  not  at  all  inclined  to  adopt  the  habits  of 
a  new  generation.  The  Marquise  de  Liminge 
had  been  accustomed  from  her  youth  upward 
to  establish  herself  in  her  Hotel  of  the  Rue 
de  Varennes  by  the  first  of  November,  and  to 
return  to  her  country  hoi-;se,  Erlon  les  Bois, 
on  the  first  of  May  ;  and  except  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a  journey  to  England,  which  she  had 
made  the  year  before  our  story  begins,' there 
had  never  been  an  exception  to  this  rule. 

But  now  all  was  changed.  Her  daughter 
was  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  it  became  a 
duty  to  take  her  into  society,  and  not  to  leave 
Paris  as  long    as   the  few  hundred  persons 


which  compose  what  emphatically  goes  by 
that  name  were  still  in  town,  and  balls  and 
parties  afforded  opportunities  of  exhibiting  to 
the  world  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the  .young- 
ladies  who  every  year  make  their  debut  during^ 
the  short-lived  period  of  the  Parisian  season. 

It  was  at  the  beginning  of  June,  and  the 
day  one  of  those  when,  as  the  saying  is,  all 
Paris  is  out  of  doors ;  and  indeed  the  crowds 
that  throng  the  promenades,  and  sit  in  the 
Champs  Elysees,  and  the  public  gardens,  would 
lead  one  to  suppose  that  nobody  did  remain  at 
home  ;  those  who  form  an  exception  .to  the 
rule  are  likely  enough  to  feel  a  sort  of  restless 
discomfort.  The  distant  roll  of  carriages,  the 
breeze  which  comes  in  through  the  window^ 
laden  with  the  perfume  of  lilacs  and  lilies  of 
the  valley,  are  apt  to  disturb  their  solitude, 
and  draw  away  their  minds  from  serious  busi- 
ness. 

Madame  de  Liminge  and  her  daughter  were 
— like  the  rest  of  the  world — enjoying  the 
beauty  of  the  day  in  the  alleys  of  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  crowded  that  afternoon  with  the 
smartest  carriages  in  Paris,  and  swarming 
with  foot  passengers.  The"  stately  hotel  of  the 
Rue  de  Varennes  was  not,  however,  wholly 
deserted.  Eliane  de  Liminge,  the  Marquise's 
niece,  was  sitting  alone  at  home  in  a  large 
and  prettily-furnished  room,  quite  absorbed,  if 
not  by  the  book  she  was  reading,  at  any  rate 
by  her  own  thoughts.  She  was  plunged  in 
what  the  French  call  a  reverie — what  we  should 
term  a  fit  of  deep  musing,  or  a  brown  study. 

When  women  dream  in  this  way  it  is,  gen- 
erally speaking,  about  themselves,  and  in  a 
listless  and  melancholy  manner.  But  it  was. 
not  so  in  the  present  instance.  Eliane  was 
not  thinking  of  herself ;  she  was  not  soaring 
into  imaginary  worlds  and  indulging  in  vague 
fancies.  A  distinct  remembrance — a  very  dear 
one  to  her  heart,  and  particularly  present  to 
her  memory  that  day — clouded  her  brow  and 
depressed  her  spirits.  The  joyful  sights  and 
sounds  of  spring  were  powerless  to  dispel  her 
sadness. 

She  was  nineteen.  She  had  only  known 
one  great  sorrow,  nor  had  it  been  of  the 
number  of  those  which,  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  things,  blight  a  girl's  opening  life.  Stilly  - 
her  heart  was  sore,  and  she  felt  as  if  the  future 
could  have  nothing  in  store  for  her  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  happiness  she  had  enjoyed  and 
lost. 
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A  sound  of  steps  in  the  adjoining  anteroom 
suddenly  roused  her.  The  door  of  the  one  in 
which  she  was  sitting  was  hastily  thrown' 
open,  and  a  tall,  good-looking  young  man 
came  in.  He  started  back  when  he  saw 
Eliane.  It  was  evident  that  he  had  not  in 
the  least  expected  to  find  any  one  in  that 
room,  which  was  a  sort  of  morning  apartment 
or  study,  generally  appropriated  by  the  young 
ladies  of  the  house. 

*'  Excuse  me,"  he  said  ;  "  I  am  afraid  I  am 
disturbing  you.  But  who  would  ever  hav-e 
fancied  that  at  this  hour,  and  on  this  beautiful 
day,  you  would  not  be  in  the  Bois  with  ray 
mother  and  ray  sister  ! " 

^'  You  have  not  disturbed  me  at  all ;  but  are 
you  looking  for  anything  that  I  can  help  you 
to  find  ?  " 

*'  I  wanted  a  book  which  I  made  sure  was  in 
this  room — that  book,"  he  added,  pointing  to 
the  one  Eliane  had  laid  down  as  he  came  in. 

"  Tennyson's  poems  ?  " 

^'  Yes ;  I  wanted  to  read  again  those  lines 
you  showed  me  yesterday  ;  and  as  I  thought 
you  were  out  I  meant  to  establish  myself  in 
this  study  of  yours,  as  it  is  called.  There  is 
no  other  room  in  the  house  to  which  the  word 
comfortable  can  be  applied ;  and  it  is  only 
since  you  have  been  here  that  it  deserves  to 
be  so  called." 

"My  aunt  and  Blanche  would  not  be  flat- 
tered at  the  compliment  you  paj''  me." 

They  would  not  consider  it  at  all  a  compli- 
ment ;  their  taste  is  not  the  least  like  mine, 
nor  probably  like  yours.  I  dare  say  they 
think  that  you  have  made  this  domain  of 
yours  only  very  untidy.  That  large  table,  for 
instance,  crowded  with  books,  and  in  the 
middle  of  them  two  huge  vases  full  of  flowers. 
Then  that  other  little  table  in  an  inde- 
pendent position  near  the  arm-chair ;  the 
shelves,  too,  and  the  old  sofa,  separated  from 
the  wail,  against  which  it  had  stood  for  half  a 
century  at  least ;  and  then  that  beautiful  rose  in 
its  little  white  jar,  innocently  exhibiting  itself 
on  the  green  table-cover,  as  if  it  had  not  been 
placed  there  on  purpose.  The  piano  under 
the  old  Indian  clock,  and  on  the  opposite 
pannel  that  ivory  crucifix.  All  this  is  charm- 
ing, you  know,  for  me,  who  understand  this 
«ort  of  thing,  and  what  is  picturesque  and 
artistic.  But  the  grand  mlon^  with  its  tapes- 
try hangings,  its  round  table  in  the  centre  of 
the  room,  its  fauteuils  and  chairs  systemati- 


cally arranged ;  and  even  the  little  salon, 
with  its  horrible  furniture  in  the  style  of  .the 
first  Empire,  are  much  more  in  accordance  with 
the  taste  of  my  family.  I  am  sure  they  think 
them  much  more  convenable  than  this  en- 
chanting mixture  of  order  and  disorder,  which, 
for  my  part,  I  delight  in.  I  like  this  room 
better  thau  any  other  in  the  house,  even  when 
you  are  not  sitting  in  it." 

Eliane  had  begun  by  laughing  at  her  cousin's 
outburst,  but  by  the  time  he  had  left  off 
speaking,  her  face,  which  had  lighted  up  for 
a  moment,  resumed  its  previous  expression  of 
sadness. 

^If  what  you  say  is  true,  Raynald,  I  am 
sorry  for  it,"  she  said.  "  When  people  differ 
from  others  as  to  tastes,  they  often  uncon- 
sciously annoy  them  ;  and  God  knows  how 
grieved  I  should  be  to  vex,  in  the  smallest 
thing,  your  dear  mother  or  Blanche,  whom  I 
am  so  fond  of,  though — " 

"  Though  you  are  not  in  the  least  like  her." 

''It  is  anything  but  praise  of  me  to  say  so. 
But  be  that  as  it  may,  I  now  belong  to  your 
family.  A  year  ago  your  mother  adopted  me, 
and  I  ought  by  this  time  to  have  conformed 
to  all  your  tastes  and  habits,  and  given  up 
my  own.  But  to  do  so  I  must  begin  by  for- 
getting the  past  a  little,  and,  happy  as  I  am — " 

She  stopped,  afraid  of  Jjetraying  emotion, 
which  might  have  implied  a  want  of  gratitude. 

Raynald  de  Liminge,  surprised  and  inter- 
ested, looked  at  her  inquiringly.  She  hesi- 
tated a  little,  and  then  said  :  "  This  day  is  a 
trying  one  to  me." 

Raynald  misunderstood  her. 

"  It  is  much  too  beautiful  a  day  to  be  alone 
and  shut  up.  I  am  not  surprised  that  you 
should  feel  depressed.  Why  on  earth  did  not 
you  go  out  with  my  mother  and  Blanche  ?  " 

''  My  aunt  wanted  me  to  drive  with  them, 
and  Blaiiche  asked  to  remain  at  home  with 
me  ;  but  this  day  reminds  me  of  a  great  sor- 
row, and  I  wished  to  spend  it  alone." 

As  Eliane  said  this  she  was  standing  with 
one  of  her  hands  resting  on  the  back  of  an 
arm-chair,  and  for  some  minutes  afterwards 
she  seemed  lost  in  the  recollection  of  bygone 
days.  Her  attitude,  unconscious  as  she  was 
of  it,  displayed  to  great  advantage  her  grace- 
ful, slim,  and  tall  figure.  In  her  simple  grey 
silk  gown  and  black  sash,  her  beautiful  wavy 
hair  divided  on  her  forehead  like  that  of  a 
Greek  statue,  and  falling  back  in  rich  curls 
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behind  her  head,  she  would  have  been  a  good 
model  for  a  painter.  The  slanting  rays  of  the 
setting  sun  were  gilding  with  a  golden  hue 
this  lovely  living  picture  and  its  surroundings. 

Raynald,  as  he  had  himself  said,  was  keenly 
alive  to  all  that  is  beautifal  and  picturesque 
in  nature  ''and  in  art.  He  had  never  before 
been  so  much  struck  with  his  cousin's  beauty, 
and  for  the  first  time  his  interest  and  curiosity 
with  regard  to  her  were  strongly  excited. 
Why  was  she  so  sad  ?  She  was  not,  appa- 
rently, of  a  melancholy  disposition.  What 
thought  was  it  which  clouded  at  that  moment 
the  brightness  of  her  dark  eyes  ?  What  were 
the  recollections  which  made  that  lovely  g\f\ 
sigh  so  deeply  ?  He  did  not  know  how  to 
word  a  question  which  would  lead  her  to  speak 
of  the  cause  of  her  sorrow. 

At  the  time  that  Eliane  had  been  adopted 
by  his  mother  he  was  travelling  in  the  East, 
and  he  had  returned  to  Paris  only  a  few  days 
before.  His  ideas  as  to  what  had  led  to  that 
adoption  were  vague.  All  he  knew  was  that 
her  father  was  his  father's  brother,  and  that 
she  had  been  brought  up  in  England.  On  the 
strength  of  English  novels,  of  which  he  was  a 
great  reader,  he  felt  inclined  to  attribute  her 
dejection  to  some  romantic  cause.  His  some- 
what sentimental  disposition  and  refined  taste 
had  given  him  a  decided  predilection  for  that 
kind  of  literature,  the  counterpart  of  which 
can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  in  French.  His 
friends  often  chaffed  him  on  that  subject. 
But  he  was  not,  on  account  of  it,  the  least' 
mdre  inclined  than  the  most  prosaic  young 
man  of  his  acquaintance  to  fall  in  love  with 
any  of  the  young  ladies  he  met  in  Paris.  He 
used  to  say  that  they  were  all  alike,  and  that 
for  the  life  of  him  he  could  not  distinguish 
Mademoiselle  de  A.  from  Mademoiselle  de  B. 
This  apparent  similitude,  which  no  doubt 
characterizes  French  girls  on  their  first  en- 
trance into  society,  and,  generally  speaking, 
until  they  are  married,  then  disappears  quickly 
enough  ;  and  Raynald  would  have  been  per- 
haps more  apt  than  many  other  men  to  de- 
tect differences  of  mind  and  character  under- 
lying this  apparent  uniformity  if  he  had  ever 
given  a  thought  to  the  subject.  But  his  in- 
terest had  never  been  sufficiently  roused  for 
that  purpose. 

It  so  happened  that  when  his  attention  was 
turned  to  his  cousin,  it  did  strike  him  that 
she  was   unlike  any   girl    he   had  ever  seen. 


What  that  difference  consisted  in  he  would 
have  found,  perhaps,  difficult  to'  say.  She  was 
calm,  simple  in  manner;  more  silent,  perhaps, 
than  others.  She  had  adopted  without  any 
apparent  effort  the  habits  of  her  new  home. 
Not  any  more  than  Blanche,  who  was  two  years- 
younger,  would  she  have  spoken  in  society, 
unless  some  one  spoke  to  her.  When  there 
was  company  she  sat  with  her  cousin  in  a  cor- 
ner of  the  room,  and  sometimes  never  uttered 
a  word  during  the  whole  evening.  This  was- 
no  effort  to  her.  It  was  not  an  act  of  obedi- 
ence, or  done  in  order  to  imitate  others.  -There 
was  a  natural  reserve  in  her  character  which 
she  found  it  difiBcult  to  overcome ;  but  when 
she  did  speak  it  was  easy  to  see  that  her  ideas 
were  spontaneous  and  original,  and  that  she 
was  used  to  think,  to  read,  and  to  converse 
with  habitual  freedom. 

At  last  Raynald  made  up  his  mind  to  speak 
of  what  was  occupying  her  thoughts. 

''I  hope,"  he  said,  in  rather  a  solemn  man- 
ner, "  that  you  will  excuse  what  I  am  going  to 
say  if  it  is  an  indiscretion,  but,  considering- 
our  near  relationship,  may  I  venture  to  speak 
to  you  as  if  you  were  my  sister  ?  " 

Eliane,  roused  from  her  abstraction,  seated 
herself  in  the  arm-chair  against  which  she  had 
been  leaning,  and  turned  towards  him. 

"I  know,"  he  said,  "that  the  lives  of  Eng- 
lish girls  are  in  many  respects  very  unlike 
those  of  French  girls  ;  they  do  not  run  in  the 
same  uniform  groove.  If  you  w^ould  not  find 
it  too  painful  to  tell  me  why  this  day  has  such 
sad  reminiscences  for  you,  if  it  is  not  too  great 
a  secret,  will  you  confide  it  to  me  ?  " 

Eliane  opened  wide  her  beautiful  eyes,  and 
said  : 

"  I  have  no  secret — nothing  to  confide." 

"  But,  then,  why  are  you  so  very  sorrowful  ? 
Why  do  3^ou  wish  to  spend  this  day  alone  ? 
Your  eyes  were  full  of  tears  just  now." 

Eliane  answered  with  emotion :  '  This  day 
is  the  anniversary  of  my  grandfather's  death. 
He  died  suddenly,  whilst  I  was  sitting  with- 
him,  just  as  I  am  now  sitting  with  you." 

Raynald  was  half-disappointed,  half-relieve*d, 
by  this  simple  explanation.  But  who  was  this 
grandfather  ?  It  could  not  be  the  old  Marquis- 
de  Liminge,  whom  he  remembered  very  well,, 
though  he  had  died  seventeen  years  ago,  when 
he  was  himself  a  boy  of  ten.  It  must  be  her 
mother's  father  she  alluded  to.  He  could 
hardly  conceive  so  deep  a  grief  in  a  young  girl 
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for  an  aged  relative  ;  the  romance  he  had  con- 
jured up  had  vanished,  but  his  curiosity  was 
not  satisfied.  There  had  always  been  a  mys- 
tery in  the  family  about  his  uncle,  Eliane's 
father.  All  he  knew  about  him  was,  that 
after  committing  every  sort  of  folly  he  had  left 
France,  entirely  ruined,  and  left  his  elder 
brother  burdened  with  his  debts.  He  had 
never  returned,  and  his  name  was  seldom  men- 
tioned by  his  relatives.  Raynald  remembered 
having  heard  that  he  had  married  an  English 
woman,  and  taken  her  to  America,  and  that 
after  his  death  his  widow,  in  a  hopeless  state 
of  health,  had  sought  the  shelter  of  her  fa- 
ther's roof,  and  with  her  last  breath  be- 
queathed to  him  the  care  of  her  only  child. 
Raynald  had  never  bestowed  a  thought  on  this 
little  girl  or  her  unknown  grandfather ;  but 
when  on  his  arrival  in  Paris  he  found  Eliane 
domesticated  in  his  mother's  house,  he  ceased 
to  be  so  entirely  indifferent  on  the  subject,  and 
now  he  wanted  to  find  out  everything  that 
concerned  her.  But  he  could  hardly  cross- 
question  her  on  the  subject  without  betraying 
an  ignorance  somewhat  extraordinary  in  so 
near  a  relation.  Whilst  he  was  hesitating,  she 
said,  as  if  in  answer  to  the  question  he  was 
longing  to  ask : 

"  My  grandfather's  name  was  John  Max- 
well.    Perhaps  you  have  never  heard  of  him." 

Raynald  colored  a  little,  and  was  obliged 
to  own  that  such  was  the  case. 

"  It  does  not  surprise  me,"  she  said  ;  "  we 
were  such  complete  strangers  to  my  fathers 
family.  And  yet,"  she  added,  "it  is  a  great 
name,  an  ancient  and  a  respected  name." 

Raynald  was  unfortunately  not  well  informed 
enough  as  to  English  names  and  families  to 
know  whether  this  was  true.  A  few  famous 
names  in  both  countries  are  well  known  be- 
yond the  limits  of  their  respective  frontiers  ; 
but,  generally  speaking,  there  is  little  ac- 
quaintance on  either  side  of  the  Channel  with 
minor  historic  details  of  this  sort.  In  France 
people  are  accustomed  to  associate  the  idea  of 
a  noble  family  with  high-sounding  titles. 
They  apply  the  same  rule  to  England,  and  are 
not  aware  that  there  are  niany  untitled  gentle- 
men in  that  country,  residing  in  the  ancestral 
homes  of  their  forefathers,  whose  illustrious 
lineage  dates  from  a  period  antecedent  to  the 
Norman  Conquest,  and  greatly  exceeds  in  an- 
tiquity the  pedigrees  of  most  of  the  members 
of  the  House  of  Lords.     The  honors   of  the 


Peerage  have  not  sought  them  out  in  their 
dignified  obscurity,  and  this  is  particularly  the 
case  with  the  old  Catholic  families,  whose  fi- 
delity to  their  faith  so  long  debarred  them 
from  the  privileges  of  their  birth.  It  was  to 
one  of  those  noble  and  ancient  families  that 
Eliane's  grandfather  belonged. 

"You  were  very  much  attached  to  him, 
then?"    Raynald  said. 

With  an  earnest  look  in  her  eyes,  Eliane 
answered  : 

"  Yes  ;  he  was  the  person  I  loved  most  in  the 
world.  It  was  not  only  because  he  was  kind  to 
me  and  fond  of  me,  and  that  I  was  grateful  to 
him,  but  it  was  much  more,  very  much  more 
than  that.  I  have  no  recollection  of  my  fa- 
ther, and  my  mother  died  when  I  was  quite  a 
little  child.  I  have  only  a  vague  remembrance 
of  her  beautiful  figure  and  her  sweet,  pale  face. 
But  as  to  my  grandfather,  I  was  always  with 
him,  always  near  him.  He  was  everything  to 
me.  You  cannot  think  how  good,  how  pious, 
how  clever  he  was.  He  taught  me  everything 
I  know;  I  owe  him  more  than  I  can  ever  ex- 
press. From  the  time  I  was  eight  till  I  was 
eighteen — I  lived  alone  with  him,  my  old 
governess,  Madame  Milsant,  and  Father  Vin- 
cent, our  chaplain.  I  was  so  happy  all  that 
time,  Raynald,  that  I  sometimes  think  that  I 
shall  never  be  so  happy  again — that  the  joyful 
time  of  my  life  is  over." 

"Oh,  come!"  Raynald  exclaimed,  "that  is 
indeed  a  strange  idea, — an  absurd  one,  I  should 
say.  Never  be  happy  again  because  your 
grandfather — a  most  excellent  man,  I  have  no 
doubt,  but  of  course  a  very  old  one — is  dead  ! 
It  is  impossible  !  Such  a  thing  never  did  hap- 
pen and  never  will  happen.  But  how  came  it 
that  until  you  had  that  great  sorrow  you  did 
not  know  anything  of  your  father's  family? 
Mr.  Maxwell  must,  of  course,  have  been  aware 
that  you  had  relations  in  France,  that  you 
were  not  the  onlj^  Liminge  in  existence. 
Why  did  he  not  make  you  acquainted  with 
us?" 

Eliane  blushed,  and  replied  with  some  emo- 
tion. "  I  do  not  think  that  he  was  guilty  of 
negligence  and  indifference." 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence.  Raynald 
saw  that  he  was  treading  on  delicate  ground, 
and  resolved  to  find  out  more  on  the  subject 
before  asking  his  cousin  any  other  questions. 
He  was  afraid  that  he  had  wounded  her  feel- 
ings,  and   was   sorry  for   what   he   had  said. 
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But  her  thoughts  were  at  that  moment  turned 
in  another  direction. 

"  It  was,  as  I  told  you,  a  year  ago,"  she  said, 
*'  and  at  about  this  hour,  the  weather  as  fine 
as  it  is  to-day.  We  were  sitting  opposite  to 
one  another  in  the  library  at  Redwood,  talking 
together  ;  his  elbow  was  resting  on  the  table, 
and  his  eyes  fixed  earnestly  upon  me.  I  w^s 
not  sad  then.  He  was  very,  very  happy,  my 
darling  grandfather,  and  so  was  I.  In  his  hand 
-was  a  letter  which  he  had  been  anxiously 
expecting.  It  was  from  your  mother,  Ray- 
nald.  For  some  time  past  he  had  often  been 
speaking  of  my  French  relatives,  which  he 
had  hardly  ever  done  before.  I  do  not  know 
if  this  was  from  a  presentiment  that  his  end  was 
approaching,  and  because  his  knowledge  of 
those  who  were  to  succeed  him  in  the  pos- 
session of  our  old  home  made  him  overcome 
his  reluctance  to  communicate  with  your 
family.  Although  he  felt  hurt  at  their  ne- 
glect, and  had  resolved  not  to  be  the  first  to 
begin  any  intercourse  with  them,  still  he  did 
subdue  his  pride  so  far  as  to  write  to  your 
mother.  I  am  sure  his  letter  must  have  been 
a  beautiful  and  touching  one,  for  her  answer 
to  it  was  all  he  could  have  wished.  It  entirely 
did  away  with  his  resentment^  and  reassured 
him  as  to  my  future  fate.  All  the  sad  things 
that  had  happened  during  my  father's  lifetime 
were  forgotten,  and  at  that  moment  I  am 
speaking  of  he  was  telling  me  that  he  would 
soon  take  me  to  France.  '  Before  I  die,'  he 
said,  '  I  must  be  acquainted  with  those  to 
whom  I  shall  bequeath  my  treasure.'  Dear 
grandfather  !  these  were  his  last  words.  His 
dear  eyes  were  looking  at  me  so  kindly.  There 
was  a  smile  on  his  lips.  A  sunbeam  was  shin- 
ing on  his  white  hair." 

Eliane  paused,  and  taking  a  gold  medal- 
lion which  was  hanging  on  a  black  string 
round  her  neck,  she  said  : 

"  Look  at  his  picture  ;  it  is  exactly  like  him." 

Rayuald  took  the  medallion,  and  was  struck 
with  the  resemblance  between  the  aged  man's 
features  and  those  of  his  grandchild.  In  both 
there  was  a  gentle  firmness,  something  which 
indicated  a  strong  character. 

She  took  back  the  picture,  gazed  at  it  with 
a  deep  tenderness,  and  then  said,  in  a  low 
voice  :  ''  Yes  :  it  was  just  in  that  way  he  was 
looking  at  me,  when  all  at  once— Oh,  my  God  ! 
can  I  ever  forget  it  ? — I  saw  his  fVice  changed, 
he  turned  deadly  pale,  stretched  out  his  arms, 


and  made  an  effort  to  rise,  but  instantly  fell 
back  heavily  in  his  arm-chair.  The  servants 
heard  my  cries  and  rushed  in.  He  opened  his 
eyes  for  an  instant  and  turned  them  towards 
the  window,  whence  our  little  chapel  was  vis- 
ible. I  exclaimed,  '  Run  for  Father  Vincent.' 
Grandpapa  smiled,  and  I  fell  on  my  knees 
with  my  arms  round  him.  He  laid  his  hand 
on  my  head  and  said,  '  Elly,'  and  then  with  a 
sigh,  '  My  God  ! — '  He  tried  to  raise  his  hand 
to  his  forehead  ;  I  think  he  wanted  to  make 
the  Sign  of  the  Cross  ;  then,  after  that,  I 
saw  and  heard  nothing  more.  When  Father 
Vincent  arrived  he  thought  we  were  both 
dead." 

Eliane  could  no  longer  restrain  her  tears  ; 
she  hid  her  face  in  her  hands  and  w^ept  without 
constraint.  When  at  last  she  raised  her  head, 
Raynald  was  looking  at  her  with  so  raiicli 
emotion  and  sympathy  that,  surprised  and 
touched,  she  said, 

"  Thank  you,  Raynald.  I  see  that  you  feel 
for  me.  I  did  not  mean  to  speak  to  any  one 
of  my  grief  to-day,  and  that  was  why  I  wished 
to  be  alone.  But  it  has  done  me  good  ;  it  has 
relieved  my  heart  to  talk  of  it.  Thank  you  so 
much!" 

(to  be  continued.) 


Found  of  Them  that  Sought  Him  Not. 

BY   J.    C.    EARLE. 

T   WILL  arise  and  to  my  Father  go  ; 
'^   This  very  hour  the  journey  is  begun. 
I  start  to  reach  the  blissful  goal,  and,  lo  ! 

My  spirit  at  one  bound  her  race  has  run  ; 

For  seeking  God  and  finding  Him  are  one. 
He  feeds  the  rillets  that  towards  Him  flow; 

It  is  the  Father  who  first  seeks  the  son, 
And  moves  all  heavenward  movement,  swift  or 
slow. 

I  dare  not  pride  myself  on  finding  Him  ; 
I  dare  not  say  a  single  step  was  mine. 

His  was  the  vigor  in  the  palsied  limb — 
His  the  electric  fire  along  the  line  ; 

When  drowning,  his  the  untaught  power  to 
swim — 
Float  o'er  the  surge,  and  grasp  the  rock  divine. 


Do  not  confound  ethics  with  aesthetics. 
Cultivate  the  good,  and  the  beautiful  will  be 
the  consequence. 
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BY    MRS.    ANNA    H.    DORSEY. 

CHAPTER  IV.- Adas  Trust. 
To-morrow "  came ;  the  day  trains  from 
the  north  were  both  in,  but  Maurice  Talbot 
had  not  arrived,  neither  did  Ada  receive  letter 
or  telegram  explaining  his  delay.  "  There's 
some  good  reason  for  it,"  she  mused,  "  that  we 
shall  both  laugh  over  when  he  comes.  Fm 
sure  he's  on  his  way  now,  and  will  be  here 
by  the  night  train."  She  was  disappointed 
though,  but  not  a  shadow  of  mistrust  dis- 
turbed her  strong  faith  in  him.  "  It  is  no  use 
to  try  to  read,"  she  thought,  as  she  closed  her 
book,  "  or  to  sit  here  thinking  about  it ;  Til 
take  a  run  out  somewhere,  to  get  the  fog  blown 
from  my  fancies."  And  Ada  put  on  her  furs, 
and  stepped  over  to  the  sitting-room,  where 
Mrs.  Ogden  was  writing  letters. 

•^  I'm  off  for  a  walk.  Aunty  ;  I  really  think 
I  ate  too  much  plum-pudding  yesterday,  and 
need  exercise,"  she  said. 

"  It  is  very  cold  and  windy,  my  child  ;  I'm 
afraid  it  is  not  prudent  for  you  to  go,"  Mrs. 
Ogden  remarked,  as  she  looked  up  from  her 
writing. 

''The  wind  is  just  what  I  need.  Aunty,  and 
I  don't  mind  the  cold.  By-by  till  you  see  me 
back,"  she  answered,  merrily,  as  she  turned  to 
go.  • 

The  wind  was  strong  and  piercing,  and  she 
had  to  fight  her  way  against  it,  but  she  liked  the 
scuffle  and  the  after-glow ;  it  was  action,  and 
the  girl  had  a  spirit  that  naturally  rose  against 
defeat.  She  was  afraid,  two  or  three  times 
when  it  whirled  her  round  and  would  have 
lifted  her  off  her  feet  if  she  had  not  clung  to  a 
lamp-post,  that  she'd  have  to  turn  back  ;  but 
when  it  raged  past,  she  went  bravely  on  until 
she  reached  the  point  where  she  meant  her 
walk  to  end ;  then  she  started  to  retrace  her 
way,  while  the  wind,  now  at  her  back,  accel- 
erated her  speed  until  she  reached  the  Cathe- 
dral, where  she  ran  in  to  say  some  "  Aves  "  for 
the  Archbishop,  as  she  had  promised,  and  for 
her  own  intention  ;  after  which,  refreshed  in 
heart  and  mind,  and  glowing  with  pure, 
healthful  life,  she  went  home,  thinking  that 
"perhaps,  just  perhaps,"  a  letter,  or  a  telegram 
had  been  left  for  her  in  her  absence.  But 
there    was   neither.     "It   is   now   clear,"  her 


heart  whispered,  "that  he  will  come  by  the 
11-o'clock  train  to-night,  and  he  will  call  to- 
morrow first  thing ;  yes,  quite  early  his  visit 
will  be,  I  know,  and  I  shall  be  so  glad  to  see 
him  that  I  shall  forget  all  about  this  worry." 

But  another  morrow  came  and  went,  and 
yet  another,  and  another,  and  another,  with- 
out bringing  a  sign  or  word  from  Maurice 
Talbot.  Ada  grew  a  little  more  quiet  than 
was  natural  to  one  of  her  happy  temperament, 
and  some  painful  doubts  began  to  suggest 
themselves  ;  but  she  fought  them  off  by  keep- 
ing herself  actively  occupied,  or  in  trying  to 
do  some  little  thing  or  other  to  give  pleasure 
to  her  friends.  There  was  a  great  deal  of 
holiday  visiting  to  be  done,  in  a  quiet  way, 
for  she  w^as  still  in  mourning  ;  and  although 
she  was  excused  from  parties,  Mrs.  Ogden 
thought  justly  that  a  moderate  degree  of 
friendly  and  social  intercourse  would  be  good 
for  her,  as  it  would  help  to  divert  her  mind 
from  brooding  too  often  over  the  loss  of  her 
father.  But  there  were  other  and  more  sacred 
duties  which  demanded  her  first  attention, 
and  to  which  she  gave  a  glad  and  ready 
obedience,  thereby  preparing  herself  for  future 
trials,  should  such  come.  Mrs.  Ogden  had 
not  been  unobservant  of  what  was  passing. 
She  could  not  in  the  least  account  for  Maurice 
Talbot's  continued  absence,  and  she  knew 
that  Ada  had  received  no  word  from  him  ;  but 
she  refrained  from  speaking,  lest  she  should 
seem  to  be  forcing  herself  into  her  confidence. 
But  of  late  she  had  several  times  noticed  a 
sad,  thoughtful  look  in  Ada's  eyes,  and  won- 
dered if  it  was  imagination  that  made  her 
fancy  that  her  face  w^as  paler  than  it  was 
wont  to  be.  She  did  not  know,  but  deter- 
mined to  set  her  doubts  at  rest  hj  taking  an  . 
opportunity  to  speak  to  Ada,  for  what  other 
earthly  friend  had  she  to  whose  bosom  she 
could  confide  her  sorrows,  except  herself  ? 

One  day  when  they  were  together  in  the 
sitting-room,  both  engaged  over  some  dainty 
needle-work  for  a  church  fair,  Mrs.  Ogden 
opened  the  subject  of  her  disquiet  by  saying, 
as  if  it  had  just  occurred  to  her  :  "  By  the  by, 
Ada,  did  you  ever  hear  anything  more  of 
Maurice  Talbot?" 

"  No,"  she  answered,  quietly,  while  a  delicate 
flush  overspread  her  face. 

"  How  very  strange  ! "  she  responded,  now 
firmly  convinced  that  something  had  hap- 
pened   to    give    her   darling  pain  in  which 
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Maurice  Talbot  was  concerned  either  directly 
or  indirectly;  "  I  wonder  if  he  can  be  ill  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  the  least  idea,  Aunty." 
.  "But  perhaps  he  did  not  get  your  telegram, 
Christmas  day  ?  It  is  always  such  a  busy 
and  such  a  health-drinking  season  that  maybe 
the  telegraph-operator  himself  was  in  an  hila- 
rious, confused  state  of  mind,  and  overlooked  it." 

"  Perhaps  so  ;  it  may  be,"  answered  Ada,  with 
more  interest. 

"  On  that  supposition,  then,  I  really  think 
it  would  be  well  to  ascertain  whether  or  not 
he  did  get  your  telegram.  If  he  did  not,  he 
no  doubt  feels  hurt  and  mortified  by  your 
seeming  neglect  of  him,"  said  Mrs.  Ogden.  "  If 
you  will  give  me  his  address  in  New  York,  I 
will  send  a  message  at  once  to  inquire.  I  do 
not  hold  that  it  is  right  to  let  a  thing  run  on, 
if  it  can  be  cleared  up.  It  is  just  for  the  want 
of  a  little  frankness  that  there  are  so  many 
ruptures  and  broken  friendships  in  the  world, 
to  say  nothing  of  enmities.  Shall  I  do  it, 
Ada?" 

"  If  you  think  best.  Aunt  Mary.  He  must 
think  very  strangely  of  me,  if  it  is,  as  you 
suppose  ;  he's  so  proud  and  sensitive,"  she  an- 
swered, giving  Mrs.  Ogden  his  address.  "Any- 
thing," she  thought,  "  is  better  than  this  silence 
and  uncertainty.  It  may  be  as  Aunty  says, 
but  he  -should  have  written.  I  thought  he 
was  more  frank,  that  he  believed  and  trusted 
me  ;  I  never  supposed  he  would  do  so  small  a 
thing  as  to  sulk, — and  with  me."  Her  lips 
trembled,  and  tears  filled  her  eyes. 

"Pull  the  bell,  darling.  I  want  to  send 
Ben  right  off  with  this.  Ben,"  she  said,  as 
he  opened  the  door,  while  she  folded  the  note, 
"  take  this  to  the  telegraph  office  ;  give  it  to 
the  gentleman  at  the  window,  and  tell  him 
you  will  wait  for  an  answer.  There's  money 
to  pay  for  it,  and  don't  fail  to  wait,  however 
long,  for  the  answer." 

"  Not  all  day.  Missis  ;  you  don't  mean  I'm  to 
wait  all  day  ?  "  asked  Ben,  as  he  stood  an  in- 
stant with  the  message  in  his  fingers,  a  per- 
plexed look  on  his  dusky  face. 

"  Oh  no  !  Wait  a  reasonable  time,  say  two 
or  three  hours  ;  then,  if  by  that  time  there's 
no  answer,  tell  them  to  send  it  whenever  it 
reaches  the  office,  and  come  home." 

"  I  understand  now,  Missis,"  replied  Ben,  as 
he  disappeared  to  do  his  errand. 

It  was  only  a  brief  line  that  Mrs.  Ogden 
sent :    "  Did  Mr.  Maurice  Talbot  receive  the 


telegram  sent  him  on  Christmas  day?  Mary 
Ogden."  That  was  all ;  and  sufficient,  she 
thought,  to  set  things  right.  After  waiting 
at  the  telegraph  office  two  hours,  Ben's  heart 
was  gladdened  by  being  told  that  his  answer 
had  come,  and  would  be  ready  in  a  minute  or 
so  for  him.  It  was  rapidly  copied,  folded,  put 
in  an  envelope,  directed,  and  then  handed  io 
Ben,  who  hurried  home  with  it,  feeling  as  if 
he  had  been  in  a  region  of  witchcraft,  and  that 
what  with  all  those  mysterious-looking  wire& 
and  clickings  and  things,  his  life  had  been  in 
danger.  It  was  with  a  sensation  of  deliver- 
ance and  triumph  that  he  placed  the  envelope 
in  Mrs.  Ogden's  hand,  and  retired  to  his  pan- 
try to  finish  polishing  his  silver.  Mrs.  Ogden 
tore  open  the  envelope  and  read  :  "  The  mes- 
sage referred  to  was  received.  Maurice  Tal- 
bot." That  was  all ;  these  few  curt  words,  with- 
out a  regret,  or  a  promise  of  explanation  to< 
excuse  his  strange  conduct. 

"  I  cannot  understand  it.  It  is  one  of  those 
things  which  will  have  to  unravel  itself.  Nei- 
ther of  us,  darling,  could  ask  an  explanation 
after  this,"  said  Mrs.  Ogden,  with  difficulty 
suppressing  her  indignation.  She  tossed  the 
the  telegram  into  the  grate,  where  the  glow- 
ing coals  instantly  devoured  it,  leaving  only  a 
little  thin  film  of  white  ashes,  where  it  had 
been. 

"  I  shall  never  ask,"  said  Ada,  as  she  watched 
the  filmy,  tremulous  ashes,  thinking  that  even 
so  her  bright  dream  had  ended. 

"  Will  you  tell  me,  darling,  how  it  was  be- 
tween you  and  Maurice  Talbot  ?  " 

"  Willingly,  Aunty  ;  but  there's  very  little 
to  tell.  You  already  know  how  we  met  abroad, 
and  how  well  we  got  to  know  him  on  our  way 
to  Ober  Ammergau  ;  you  must  have  noticed 
how  much  we  were  together  after  that.  His 
attentions  were  altogether  unsought,  and  at 
first  I  would  have  prevented  them,  but  my  ef- 
forts to  do  so  were  ineffectual,  for  whichever 
way  I  turned,  or  wherever  I  went,  he  joined 
me,  or  found  me  out  and  walked  with  me. 
After  awhile  I  began  to  miss  him  when  he 
didn't  come,  and  was  very  glad  when  he  did, 
and  one  day  it  dawned  upon  me  that  my  hap- 
piness depended  very  much  upon  his  society. 
I  am  telling  you  very  frankly.  Aunt  Mary,  all 
that  1  have  to  tell,  you  see." 

"Thank  you,  darling  ;  it  is  always  good  to 
have  one  loving,  faithful  heart,  to  confide  in." 

"  I  would  have  told  you  everything  before, 
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Aunty,  but,  as  there  was  nothing  settled,  I  did 
not  think  it  would  be  altogether  honorable  to 
do  so.  He  asked  me  to  promise  to  be  his  wife,' 
but  I  could  not  do  that  without  being  entirely 
sure  of  myself,  and  I  was  not  quite  sure — then. 
There  was  only  this  understanding  between 
us  :  He  knew  that  I  liked  him,  but  there  was 
to  be  no  en<,agement  until  he  came  home  from 
Europe,  and  not  even  then,  if  I  had  a  shadow 
of  a  doubt  left  as  to  my  preference  for  him. 
He  was  satisfied,  at  last,  that  my  desire  was  for 
his  happiness  in  this  delay,  as  well  as  for  my 
own.  Meantime  we  have  corresponded  oc- 
casionally. As  the  time  drew  near  for  his  re- 
turn, my  decision  was  made.  I  meant  to  ac- 
cept him — when  this  happened."  Ada  leaned 
her  face  on  her  hand,  partially  shading  it,  but 
Mrs.  Ogden  saw  tears  stealing  over  her  cheek, 
but  not  a  sigh  or  sound  escaped  her  lips  ;  after 
a  little  while  she  said  to  her  : 

"Ada,  my  child,  won't  it  comfort  you  to 
know  that  a  man  who  could  behave  so  is  un- 
worthy of  one  like  yourself  ?  " 

"If  Maurice  Talbot  were  like  other  men  I 
might  think  so,  but  he  is  not.  •  I  could  not 
have  been  deceived  in  one  whose  character  I 
have  so  closely  studied.  I  am  hurt,  Aunty, 
but  I  am  quite  sure  that  something  has  hap- 
pened, something  as  unforeseen  as  it  was  sud- 
den, which  has  been  as  a  law  to  his  own  mind 
to  act  so,"  said  Ada,  lifting  her  head. 

"  When  did  you  hear  from  him — by  letter  I 
mean — before  he  reached  home  ?  "  asked  Mrs. 
Ogden,  gently. 

"  After  I  sent  those  photographs,  which  I  had 
taken  at  Fowler's  Gallery,  as  soon  as  we  got 
here.  One  was  for  him,  four  of  them  for  old 
friends  of  papa's  in  Italy,  which  he  was  to  de- 
liver to  them,  and  one  for  yourself.  He  was 
to  select  the  one  that  pleased  him  best.  He 
selected  the  one  standing  by  a  casement,  with 
a  spray  of  white  roses  in  the  hand,  and  thought 
it  was  so  perfect  a  likeness  that  he  wondered 
almost  why  it  did  not  speak.  He  said  a  great 
deal  about  the  picture,  and  that  he  should  hold 
it  as  sacred  as  the  memory  of  me.    That's  all." 

"  But,  dear  child,  don't  you  see,  granting  all 
his  love  for  you,  that  if  there  was  anything  he 
could  not  understand,  no  matter  when  or 
where,  it  was  due  to  you  from  him  as  a  man  of 
honor  to  be  frank  with  you,  and  give  you  a 
chance  to  defend  yourself;  that  is,  if  he  im- 
agines you  to  be  in  fault,  and  the  cause  is  not 
his  own  fickleness  ?  " 


"  It  is  what  I  should  have  done,  I  think  now. 
But  we  must  not  judge  him  yet.  Aunty;  we 
shall  hear  all  about  it  one  of  these  days,  and 
maybe  feel  sorry  if  we  are  now  harsh  in  our 
judgments.  I  trust  him  through  it  all,  and  if 
my  trust  is  built  on  a  sandy  foundation — well^. 
it  will  only  topple  over  and  be  washed  out  of 
sight  by  the  waves." 

"Our  Blessed  Lady  have  you  in  her  holy 
keeping,  my  poor  darling,"  said  Mrs.  Ogden, 
laying  her  hand  very  gently  on  Ada's  head. 
How  gladly  would  she  have  shielded  her  from 
a  trial  like  this,  if  she  could  ! 

"  We  won't  speak  of  it  again.  Aunt  Mary^. 
and  let  us  try  not  to  judge  by  appearances  ;. 
I  have  often  read  that  there's  nothing  more- 
deceptive.  I  w^on't  deny  that  I  feel  bitterly 
hurt  and  disappointed  ;  but  I  don't  mean  ta 
let  it  break  my  heart.  I  shall  find  plenty  to 
do,  and  think  about,  and  after  a  little  while 
the  sunshine  will  look  as  bright  to  me  as  ever.'^ 

"Thank  God  for  giving  you  a  brave  soul^ 
Ada,  my  darling,  as  well  as  an  evenly  balanced 
mind.  Think  you  we  shall  finish  these  pretty 
little  garments  by  the  time  the  fair  opens  ?  "^ 

"We  have  to-morrow,  with  part  of  to-day  •; 
yes,  I  think  so.  It  is  such  dainty,  beautiful 
work.  I  wonder  what  new  little  soul  will 
wear  this  to  be  christened  in  ? "  said  Ada,, 
shaking  out  the  long,  fine,  infant's  robe,  filmy 
with  costly  lace  and  cunning  embroideries^ 
all  the  work  of  her  own  fingers.  She  folded 
up  the  dainty  garment,  then  leaned  over  Mrs, 
Ogden's  chair,  and  kissed  her,  saying  :  "  I  think 
I'll  go  round  to  church  for  a  little  while." 

And  there,  where  she  had  so  often  knelt  be- 
fore when  her  sky  was  without  a  cloud,  where  in 
the  pure  joyousness  of  her  life  she  had  ofi'ered 
her  devotions  at  the  altar  of  Mary  Immaculate,, 
she  now  bowed,  sore  with  the  hurt  of  her  first 
sorrow,  to  plead  for  help  to  bear  it.  Here  in 
the  peaceful  silence,  with  the  dim  shadows  of 
the  Cathedral  brooding  around,  and  where  only 
a  single  speck  of  light,  like  a  distant  star,  was 
visible  above  the  sanctuary,  the  wild  beating 
of  her  heart  grew  more  still,  and  faith  whispered 
that  help  to  bear  the  cross  would  surely  come. 

Days  and  weeks  passed  on,  but  nothing 
happened  to  lift  the  impenetrable  veil  that 
had  so  suddenly  fallen  between  the  two  hearts 
which  up  to  that  moment  'hnd  loved  and 
trusted  each  other,  and  no  allusion  was  made- 
to  the  subject  by  Mrs.  Ogden  or  Ada,  although 
each  of  them  knew  how  often  it  was  in  ther 
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other's  mind.  No  oue  in  the  large  circle  of 
their  friends  could  have  imagined  that  the  fair 
-girl,  who  was  so  genial  and  pleasant  to  every- 
one, and  so  general  a  favorite,  was  passing 
through  the  ordeal  of  a  sharp  trial,  all  the 
more  painful  because  inexplicable. 

One  morning  Mrs.  Ogden  went  out,  on  good 
works  intent,  leaving  Ada  alone  to  put  the 
finishing  touches  to  a  water-color  view  she 
had  sketched  somewhere  in  Bavaria,  and 
wanted  to  finish.  But  she  found  it  revived 
so  many  memories  she  wished  to  banish, 
that  she  determined  to  put  it  away  in  her 
portfolio,  which  she  did  with  an  involuntary 
sigh,  wondering  if  a  time  would  ever  come 
when  she  could  think  of  the  past  with  in- 
difference. But  her  heart  answered  that  the 
task  was  impossible  whiles  she  retained  the 
least  trust  in  Maurice  Talbot.  That  she  did 
trust  him  she  was  obliged  to  admit,  and  it 
might  be  foolish,  but  it  was  there  rooted  fast, 
though  by  no  will  of  her  own. 

"  I  have  come  for  you  to  walk  with  me, 
Ada.  How  do  you  do,  and  why  in  the  world 
are  you  moping  indoors,  with  such  weather  as 
this  ?  "  were  the  words  that  suddenly  broke 
on  the  silence  of  the  room.  Turning  quickly, 
Ada  saw  Daisy  Garnet's  bright,  dark  eyes  flash- 
ing on  her  from  the  door. 

"  I'm  very  glad  to  see  you  ;  come  in  "  ;  she 
said,  going  towards  her  visitor  with  extended 
hands.   "  Sit  here  in  Aunty's  chair,  by  the  fire." 

"I  wouldn't  for  the  world!"  said  Daisy, 
laughing.  "Mrs.  Ogden  would  think  it  was 
possessed,  if  I  reposed  my  heretical  form  in  it 
a  moment.  You  know  she  thinks  I'm  a  sort 
of  pagan — yes,  she  does  ;  so  don't  shake  your 
head.  I  don't  mean  to  sit  down  at  all ;  I 
oame  for  you,  to  take  a  long  walk  with  me, 
and  I'm  not  going  without  you." 

"Won't  you  please  excuse  me  to-day,  and 
^pend  the  morning  with  me  ?  " 

"Impossible!  I  should  simply  die  in  a 
heated  room,  with  all  that  I  have  on  my  mind. 
I'm  in  a  peck  of  worries, — in  a  scrape,  in  fact, 
and  I  want  to  tell  you  about  it." 

"  Oh,  dear  Daisy,  I'd  much  rather  you  would 
not.  I'm  real  sorry  that  you  have  anything 
to  worry  y<)u,,but  I'm  afraid  I  shall  not  be  able 
to  help  you  ;  I- never  was — " 

"You  were'ftj^er  in  a  scrape  yourself,"  in- 
terrupted Daisy,  "  that's  the  reason  I  want  to 
make  a  confidant  of  you.  People  who  are  in 
the  habit  of  getting  into  scrapes  themselves. 


don't  care  about  helping  their  friends  when 
they  fall  into  one.     Come  now  ! " 

There  was  no  withstanding  a  will  like  this, 
and  Ada  reluctantly  consented  to  her  wishes. 

"You're  a  dear,  sweet  child!"  said  Daisy, 
throwing  her  arm  around  her  and  kissing  her 
as  she  started  to  get  on  her  things. 

"  If  you'll  only  be  satisfied  for  me  to  walk 
with  you,  without  telling  me  anything,  Daisy," 
she  pleaded,  "  I  shall  be  delighted." 

"  What  a  little  coward  you  are,  Ada  !  I 
know  you'll  think  it's  awful,  but  how  can  it 
hurt  you  to  hear  what  it  will  be  a  comfort  for 
me  to  tell  ?  Go  on  and  get  your  wraps,  that's 
a  dear  girl ! "  And  Ada  obeyed  with  a  sinking 
heart,  not  knowing  what  she  might  have  to 
listen  to,  or  whether  or  not  she  was  to  be 
drawn  into  some  complication  which,  if  not 
"a  scrape,"  might  turn,  out  to  be  very  dis- 
agreeable. 

The  air  was  fine  and  the  sky  cloudless,  and 
the  two  girls  chatted  pleasantly  on  indifferent 
matters  until  they  had  passed  the  monument, 
and  were  outside  the  city  limits,  where  the 
grand  old  woods  of  Howard's'  Park  stretched 
in  one  direction,  and  on  the  other  a  view  of  the 
picturesque  city,  its  harbor,  shipping,  and  the 
river.  There  were  no  houses  or  streets  then 
on  these  beautiful  heights,  where,  a  little  later, 
a  city  of  palaces  sprung  up.  Boulders  of 
granite  cropped  out  here  and  there,  and  upon 
one  of  these  Daisy  Garnet  proposed  they  should 
sit  down  to  rest : 

"Now,  for  it,  Ada,"  she  began';  "it  was  all 
in  a  pure  spirit  of  fun,  you  know,  in  the  be- 
ginning. Do  you  remember  Frank  Chapman  ? 
he  came  with  me  one  day  to  see  you.  Well, 
thinking  to  have  great  fun,  he  answered  a 
'  personal '  that  he  saw  in  a  New  York  paper, 
inviting  some  young  lady  to  a  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  matrimony,  the  writer  giving 
name  and  address.  Frank  writes  a  fine,  beauti- 
ful hand,  and  what  should  he  do  but  answer  it, 
signing  himself  Alice,  and  ^oon  a  brisk  lover- 
like correspondence  was  struck  up.  He  made 
me  his  confidant,  and  I  helped  him  to  write 
his  'Alice '  letters,  which  were  very  properly" 
and  delicately  worded.  Before  long  it  became 
evident  that  the  correspondent  at  the  other 
end  of  the  line  was  getting  very  serious  and 
was  in  honorable  earnest.  He  finally  wrote 
begging  'Alice'  to  send  her  photograph. 
Frank  was  at  his  wits'  end  ;  he  couldn't  send  his 
own,  for  fear  the  fellow  would  come  on  and 
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shoot  him  for  carrying  matters  so  far.  Then 
he  had  the  cool  audacity  to  ask  me  to  giye 
him  one  of  mine,  which  I  declined  to  do.  He 
determined  to  drop  the  whole  thing,  but  an- 
other letter  came,  and  another,  begging  for  a 
photograph  of  'Alice,'  until  he  began  to  see  fun 
in  it  again,  and  after  getting  me  to  hefp  him 
out  one  night  with  another  letter,  he  rushed 
down-town,  bought  a  handful  of  photographs 
at  a  little  shop  on  Holliday  Street,  and,  scarcely 
looking  at  them,  stuffed  one  into  the  letter, 
tore  the  rest  of  them  up,  and  went  on  to  the 
post-office.  The  end  of  it  all  is,  that  the  gen- 
tleman is  coming  on  to  see  'Alice'  and  ask  her 
in  marriage.  He  signs  his  own  proper  name, 
and  it  turns  out  that  he  is  the  brother  of  Mr. 
Mercer,  the  leading  lawyer  of  Baltimore  !  I'm 
sure  we  shall  be  found  out,  and  then — oh,  dear  ! 
papa  will  never  forgive  me  on  earth.  What 
would  you  do,  Ada  ?  " 

"  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  in  my  life," 
said  Ada,  pale  with  astonishment.  "  But  there's 
only  one  way  I  can  see-  out  of  it,  and  that  is 
for  Mr.  Chapman  to  write,  or  go  to  the  gen- 
tleman he  has  fooled  so,  and  make  a  candid 
confession  of  everything.  It  seems  to  me  that 
he  himself  invited  what  has  befallen  him,  by 
putting  that  silly  advertisement  in  the  paper, 
and  I  can't  say  that  I  don't  think  he  deserves 
what  has  happened — " 

"  That  is  exactly  what  I  think — " 

"But  that  doesn't  excuse  you,  Daisy,  in  en- 
couraging your  friend  as  you  did,  and  even 
helping.  The  most  culpable  part  of  the 
whole  affair,  I  think,  is  sending  the  photo- 
graph of  a  young  girl,  in  such  a  way,  to  a 
strange  man,"  said  Ada,  gravely, 

"  They  were  fancy  pictures,  the  shopkeeper 
said,  taken  from  paintings  and  engravings," 
replied  Daisy ;  "  it  would  have  been  dreadful 
had  it  not  been  so." 

''  I'm  glad  to  hear  that.  I  don't  know  how 
to  advise  you,  Daisy.  I  am  really  sorry  for 
you  ;  but  I  think  it  was  wrong  altogether  for 
you  to  have  any  hand  in  the  affair."    . 

"Wouldn't  it  be  romantic  if  the  goose 
should  come  on  and  fall  in  love  with  me  ! " 
said  Daisy  Garnet,  with  a  light  laugh.  "  Come, 
little  mother,  let's  go  home." 

It  was  altogether  a  new  phase  of  life  which 
had  been  presented  to  Ada,  one  that  she  could 
not  reconcile  with  her  ideas  of  right,  of  wom- 
anliness, or  honor,  and  she  was  very  silent 
on  their  way  home.     She  loved  the  bright. 


warm-hearted  girl  at  her  side,  and  could  but 
think  her  fairit  was  the  outcome  of  exuberance 
of  spirits  and  a  reckless  love  of  fun,  instead 
of  anything  radically  defective  in  principle. 

"Ada,  don't  say  anything  to  Mrs.  Ogden 
about  what  I  have  told  you,"  said  Daisy^ 
when  they  reached  home ;  "  if  you  do  she'll 
never  let  you  speak  to  me  again." 

"  I  will  not  speak  of  it,  I  assure  you,  Daisy  ;. 
but  do  be  careful,  won't  you  ?  "     . 

"  I'll  think  of  it,  after  this  blows  over.  If 
there's  an  earthquake,  though,  I  shall  go  out 
as  a  missionary  to  the  Cannibal  Islands,"  said 
the  incorrigible  girl,  with  a  merry  laugh. 
"  Good  bye,  sweet  heart,  good  bye." 

Ada  Moore  would  have  laughed  too,  if  she 
could  have  dismissed  from  her  mind  the  story 
Daisy  had  just  told  her.  Why  should  it  have 
made  such  an  impression  upon  her  ?  How 
could  it  affect  her,  whatever  way  it  ended  ? 
She,  almost  petulantly,  wished  that  Daisy  had 
not  forced  the  affair  into  her  confidence. 
(to  be  continued.) 
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SWEET,  blessed  beads  !  I  w^ould  not  part 
With  one  of  you  for  richest  gem 
That  gleams  in  kingly  diadem  ; 
Ye  know  the  history  of  my  heart. 

For  I  have  told  you  every  grief 
In  all  the  days  of  twenty  years, 
And  I  have  moistened  you  with  tears, 

And  in  your  decades  found  relief. 

Ah  !  time  has  fled,  and  friends  have  failed. 
And  joys  have  died  ;  but  in  my  needs 
Ye  were  my  friends,  my  blessed  beads  ! 

And  ye  consoled  me  when  I  wailed. 

For  many  and  many  a  time,  in  grief, 
My  weary  fingers  wandered  round 
The  circled  chain,  and  always  found 

In  some  "  Hail  Mary  "  sweet  relief. 

How  many  a  story  you  might  tell 

Of  inner  Hfe,  to  all  unknowi 

I  trusted  you  and  you 
But  ah  !  ye  keep  my  secre 


Ye  are  the  only  chain  I 
A  sign  that  I  am  but  tK 
In  life,  in  death,  beyond 

Of  Jesus  and  His  Mother  fair? 
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Queen  by  Riglit  Divine. 
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(Continued.) 

Scarcely  had  the  havoc  made  by  the  Revo- 
lution begun  to  be  repaired,  when  another 
-calamity  bore  down. upon  the  Faubourg  St. 
Marceau.  The  cholera,  after  devastating  East- 
ern Europe,  was  marching  steadily  towards 
France.  Soeur  Rosalie,  when  first  the  an- 
nouncement reached  her  through  public  ru- 
mor, expressed  a  degree  of  alarm  that  sur- 
prised those  who  were  acquainted  with  her 
■  courage,  and  accustomed  to  see  her  buoyant 
energy  rise  instinctively  to  meet  every  call 
upon  it.  It  threatened  to  fail  her  in  the  com- 
ing trial.  As  the  ghastly  visitor  drew  nearer, 
her  alarm  increased,  and  when  it  became 
known  that  the  cholera  was  close  to  the  gates- 
of  Paris  she  was  like  one  paralyzed  by  fear. 
Her  Sisters,  who  were  wont  to  lean  on  her  for 
support,  and  to  look  to  her  clear,  cool  head 
for  guidance,  were  dismayed  at  this  faint- 
heartedness, which  Soeur  Rosalie  made  no  at- 
tempt to  disguise.  She  confessed  that  she 
trembled  for  them,  for  the  poverty-stricken 
people  whose  sufferings-  they  were  going  to 
witness  and  to  share,  and — she  owned  it  with 
unabashed  simplicity — she  trembled  for  her- 
self. Her  soul  was  disquieted  within  her  ;  she. 
became  a  prey  to  overwhelming  apprehen- 
sions, and  could  only  cry  out  to  God  to  save 
her  when  the  hour  came.  It  came  at  last, 
and  then  a  wonderful  thing  happened.  The 
moment  the  cholera  appeared  in  the  Faubourg 
St.  Marceau,  Soeur  Rosalie's  fears  vanished, 
and,  as  if  the  Angel  of  Gethsemani  had  come 
and  given  her  to  drink  of  the  chalice  of 
strength,  her  courage  rose,  and  never  again 
faltered  once  while  the  pestilence  lasted.  Her 
physical  powers  of  endurance  rose  in  the  same 
proportion  as  her  moral  strength  to  meet  the 
strain  put  upon  them.  In  both  cases,  it  was 
tremendous. 

It  is  an  idiosyncrasy  ol  the  French  people 
khat...W'i^en^_a  calamity,  external  or  internal, 
befalla-4ketJoS;tion,  they  instinctively  attribute 
it  j:<5  tgeacmby^r  malice,  or  some  malignant 
H^a^se  outsid^^emselves.  The  Government 
is  ^ener^fcHy  ihe,  scape-goat  on  whom  the  ac- 
cusatioxu^lls.*  In  the  present  instance,  the 
doctof^^  jjtiv-ided  the  odium  with  it,  and  were 


accused  of  being  in  league  with  the  State  to 
punish  the  people  for  the  late  Revolution,  by 
poisoning  the  water  and  certain  elementary 
materials  of  food,  and  thus  bringing  on  the 
cholera.  The  fact  that  half  Europe  had  been 
already  devastated  by  the  scourge  proved  noth- 
ing The  palpable  absurdity  of  the  charge  was 
no  argument  against  its  authenticity,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  infatuated  population.  In  Paris, 
several  apothecaries'  shops  were  attacked,  and 
the  owners  obliged  to  fly  for  their  lives.  Medi- 
cal men  became  a  mark  for  the  popular  ven- 
geance, and  were  molested  in  the  most  respect- 
able thoroughfares  of  the  city.  Soeur  Rosa- 
lie's influence  and  authority  kept  this  dan- 
gerous panic  within  bounds  in  her  own  un- 
ruly and  law-defying  faubourg,  and  reached 
sometimes  with  salutar}^  effect  beyond  it. 
The  celebrated  Royer  Collard  was  hurrying 
on  to  the  nearest  hospital  by  the  side  of  a  man 
who  had  been  struck  down  with  cholera  in 
the  street,  when  some  one  recognized  him.  In 
a  moment  a  crowd  had  assembled  and  fol- 
lo^ved  on,  crying  out :  "  Away  with  the  mur- 
derer !  To  the  river  with  the  poisoner  !"  A 
woman  flung  a  knife  at  him,  and  this  was 
the  signal  for  a  general  onslaught.  The 
doctor  threw  back  the  coverlet  from  the 
stretcher,  and,  showing  the  patient  in  the 
agonies  of  cholera,  told  them  he  was  going 
with  the  poor  man  to  try  and  save  him.  This 
only  excited  their  fury  the  more ;  they  laid 
hands  on  M.  Collard,  and  were  dragging  him 
away  to  the  river,  when  he  had  the  happy  in- 
spiration to  say:  "I  am  a  friend  of  Soeur 
Rosalie's!"  ''Ah,  that  is  different!"  they 
cried,  and  let  him  go,  and  quietly  dispersed. 

The  plague,  as  had  been  anticipated,  raged 
with  special  fury  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Marceau. 
In  the  parish  of  St.  Medard  alone  there  were 
one  hundred  and  fifty  deaths  a  day.  Soeur 
Rosalie  and  her  Sisters  worked  during  this 
awful  crisis  with  an  untiring  energy  of  love 
that  seemed  to  reach  the  miraculous.  For 
one  week  they  never  undressed,  never  sat  down 
to  a  meal,  and  never  went  to  bed.  When  sleep 
and  fatigue  overpowered  them,  they  dropped 
down  where  they  stood,  slept  for  a  few  min- 
utes, only  to  be  roused  again  to  go  to  some 
dying  person  who  was  calling  for  them. 
Soeur  Rosalie,  so  timid  and  faint-hearted  be- 
fore the  pestilence  appeared,  was  transformed 
amidst  the  scenes  of  horror  that  was  going 
on  around  her.     She  cheered  on  her  Sisters ; 
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her  amiability  never  flagged  ;  her  care  and 
thoughtfalness  for  them  never  deserted  he,r 
for  a  moment.  It  is  not  surprising  that  they 
looked  to  her  confidently  as  to  an  angel  with 
power  to  shield  them  from  the  plague,  and 
that  they  attributed  their  preservation  to  her 
prayers  and  protecting  presence.  As  to  the 
stricken  population,  they  clung  to  her  with 
ihe  trust  of  love  and  the  tenacity  of  despair. 
Torn  to  pieces  as  she  was,  her  great  motherful 
heart  never  wearied,  never  thought  of  rest. 
It  is  related  how  once,  after  helping  a  sufferer 
through  the  last  pangs  of  an  awful  death- 
tstruggle,  she  dropped  down  from  sheer  ex- 
haustion by  the  dead  woman's  side,  and  was 
roused  from  her  momentary  swoon — it  could 
hardly  be  called  sleep — by  the  cry  of  the  little 
newly-made  orphan,  pulling  at  her  sleeve. 

This  voice  of  the  little  ones  crying  to  her 
for  help  was  the  keenest  goad  that  could  have 
been  applied  to  Sceur  Rosalie's  fainting  powers, 
and  when  the  visitation  was  over,  their  fate 
became  her  chief  preoccupation.  Children 
and  the  aged,  it  used  to  be  said,  were  her  pre- 
dominant passion,  and  she  left  behind  her 
enduring  monuments  of  her  care  for  both. 
She  founded  a  cveche,  an  atelier  for  young 
girls,  another  for  boys,  an  asylum  for  old  men 
and  women,  with  an  infirmary  attached.  She 
•created  them  all  out  of  nothing,  as  far  as  visi- 
ble material  means  went,  for  her  sole  resource 
was  the  bank  of  charity,  but  the  unlimited 
•cheques  which  she  drew  on  it  were  never  dis- 
honored. The  face  of  the  faubourg  was  chan- 
ging under  her  government ;  poverty  still  held 
its  sway  there,  but  its  cruelty  was  in  many  ways 
mitigated  ;  it  had  lost  its  worst  characteristics, 
the  inhabitants  no  longer  felt  themselves  the 
forsaken  pariahs  they  once  were  ;  they  now  had 
a  friend  in  the  midst  of  them  who  took  an  in- 
terest in  their  lives,  and  whose  power  to  help 
them  was  as  unlimited  as  her  will.  There 
was  nothing  "our  mother"  could  not  do,  ac- 
cording to  them.  "  She  has  a  long  arm,"  the 
rough  men  were  fond  of  saying,  and  they  went 
to  her  for  the  most  unlikely  services.  She 
would  sometimes  laugh  at  these  proofs  of  their 
faith  in  her  arm's  length,  but  she  never  re- 
buffed them,  and  seldom  disappointed  them. 

A  carter,  a  friend  of  hers  in  the  neighborhood, 
lost  his  horse  ;  the  poor  animal  had  died  from 
•old  age.  The  man  was  in  despair,  for  he  had 
no  means  of  buying  another,  so  he  went  to 
<Soeur  Rosalie.    ''  Mother,"  he  said, "  if  you  don't 


get  me  a  horse  I  am  a  ruined  man."  Soeur 
Rosalie  took  "her  umbrella,  and  went  straight 
off  to  an  ambassador  whom  she  had  made  great 
friends  with,  and  told  him  she  wanted  a  horse. 
He  led  her  to  his  stables,  and  bade  her  choose 
the  one  she  liked  best ;  she  selected  a  hand- 
some thoroughbred  riding-horse,  and  a  groom 
was  sent  on  with  it  to  the  Rue  de  I'Epee  de 
Bois.  Her  goodness  to  the  poor  was  not  lim- 
ited to  helping  their  necessities ;  she  loved 
them  with  that  personal  fondness  which  alone 
wins  back  their  love.  She  took  their  part ;  she 
w^as  touchy  if  they  were  attacked  or  criticized, 
and  she  was  impatient  of  hearing  them  lec- 
tured. It  sometimes  looked  as  if  this  tender 
touchiness  led  her  away  from  strict  common 
sense.  A  poor  woman  who  was  almost  starv- 
ing was  given  a  ring  to  sell  and  get  herself 
food,  but  the  feminine  love  of  finery  was  so 
strong  in  the  poor  soul  that,  despite  the 
pangs  of  hunger,  she  kept  the  ring  two  days 
for  the  pleasure  of  wearing  it.  This  folly  was 
denounced  to  Soeur  Rosalie.  Instead  of  bear- 
ing down  on  the  culprit,  however,  she  began 
at  once  to  excuse  her  :  '^  Poor  creature  !  how 
silly  !  But  I  dare  say  it  is  the  first  time  in  her 
life  she  ever  had  a  pleasure,  and  very  likely  it 
will  be  the  last.  One  can't  grudge  her  pro- 
longing it.  Don't  let  us  be  too  hard  on  her." 
Once,  while  the  Sisters  were  at  dinner,  a 
thief  stole  into  the  parlor,  and  carried  off  a 
sum  of  money  from  the  drawer  of  Soeur  Rosa- 
lie's table.  The  robbery  caused  great  indigna- 
tion all  over  the  faubourg,  where  it  was  looked 
upon  as  little  short  of  sacrilege,  and  everyone 
was  loud  in  calling  down  the  penalty  of  the 
law  on  the  thief ;  "  but,"  said  Soeur  Rosalie,  in 
relating  the  incident  some  months  afterwards, 
"luckily  the  poor  man  was  never  caught!" 
She  constantly  impressed  on  her  Sisters  that 
they  should  be  infinitely  indulgent  to  the 
faults,  even  the  wrong-doings  of  the  poor. 
"0!  my  children,  don't  be  hard  on  them,"  she 
would  say  ;  "don't  be  so  ready  to  blame  them. 
The  world  is  quick  enough  to  do  that ;  it  is 
always  down  on  them.  The  poor,  according 
to  it,  have  every  vice :  they  are  lazy,  they  are 
liars,  they  are  cowardly  and  ungrateful.  Never 
give  in  to  this  way  of  judging  them.  Hate 
vice,  but  love  the  poor."  She  reminded  them 
constantly  of  the  immense  disadvantages  which 
the  poor  had  to  contend  with  on  all  sides.  "I 
wonder,"  she  would  say,  "  if  we  were  put  to 
the  same  trials  whether  we  should  come  out  of 
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them  as  well  ?  If  we  had  grown  up  without 
any  Christian  teaching,  we  should  probably  not 
be  ^near  as  good  as  they  are.  Virtue  comes 
easy  to  us,  because  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  its 
practice  involves  no  sacrifice,  but  with  the 
poor  it  is  quite  different ;  they  have  to  resist 
not  merely  the  pleasure  of  doing  wrong,  but 
the  need  that  is  driving  them  to  it." 

Even  that  spirit  of  envy  which  works  such 
terrible  ruin  in  France,  and  so  disheartens 
those  who  come  to  the  service  of  the  poor  with 
the  most  genuine  charity,  found  a  word  of  ex- 
cuse from  Soeur  Rosalie  ;  she  was  prone  to 
turn  on  the  virtuous  rich  and  bid  them  beware 
how  they  made  themselves  answerable  before 
God  for  provoking  this  deadly  sin  of  envy  in 
the  poor  by  the  arrogance  of  their  bearing, 
their  egotistical  indifference,  and  their  extrav- 
agant self-indulgence.  She  would  warn  them 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  people  an  injury 
in  order  to  provoke  their  hatred  ;  even  when 
trying  to  serve  them  we  may  do  this,  by  the 
haughtiness  of  our  manner,  and  that  air  of 
sMperiority  which  borders  closely  on  rudeness. 
In  poverty  the  soul  needs,  above  all,  the  alms 
of  respect,  without  which  cur  material  alms 
are  but  bitterness  and  insult.  The  world,  as 
a  rule,  withholds  this  sweet  salve  of  humility 
in  conferring  its  bounties  on  the  poor,  and 
Soeur  Rosalie  was  bold  in  warning  good  people 
of  this  flaw  in  their  charit3\  ''  Take  care  ! " 
she  would  tell  them,  "God  will  hold  us  re- 
sponsible for  many  of  those  sins  of  the  poor 
that  we  are  so  ready  to  throw  at  their  heads. 
Much  of  their  revolt  and  bad  feeling  towards 
society  will  be  laid  at  our  door.  In  proportion 
as  we  are  above  them  in  intelligence,  in  fortune 
and  position,  they  should  find  us  gentler,  hum- 
bler, more  affectionate  and  more  obliging." 

We  of  the  educated  classes,  however  sin- 
cerely we  may  commiserate  the  sufferings  of 
the  poor,  find  it  difficult  to  stretch  our  sym- 
pathies to  their  interests,  their  pleasures,  their 
ambitions  ;  the  lives  of  those  fellow- creatures 
who  live  in  slums  and  back  alleys,  are,  in  their 
realities,  so  sordid  and  vulgar,  and  lie  so  far 
outside  our  own  experiences,  that  we  are,  in  a 
sense,  as  indifferent  to  them  as  if  they  were 
the  inhabitants  of  another  planet.  Charitj^ 
true  evangelical  charity,  can  alone  throw  down 
these  barriers,  and,  detaching  us  from  the  world 
and  our  own  prejudices,  bring  us  into  those 
tender  personal  relations-  with  the  poor  which 
engenders  the  fellow-feeling  that  "makes  us 


wondrous   kind"  to  those  of  our  own  class. 

Soeur  Rosalie's  relations  with  them  were  of 
this  familiar  kind  that  enabled  her  to  realize 
every  detail  and  circumstance  of  their  lives, 
and  enter  into  the  feelings,  the  sympathies 
and  the  heart-hungers  of  the  most  wretched. 
"  Why  should  they  not  have  their  pleasures, 
too?"  she  would  say;  "and  why  should  we 
be  so  amazed  and  scandalized,  if  sometimes 
they  snatch  at  one  at  the  expense  of  pru- 
dence ?  "  It  is  easier  to  ask  why  than  to  an- 
swer it.  We  exact  too  much  from  the  pooi-, 
as  if  they  had  no  right  to  expect  any  pleasure, 
any  respite  from  the  appointed  hardness  of 
their  lot.  We  forget  that  the  child  of  a  beg- 
gar longs  for  a  lollipop  or  a  toy,  the  poor  lad 
for  a  drive  on  the  top  of  a  '"bus,"  and  the 
jaded  man  and  over- worked  woman  for  an 
hour  in  merry  company,  or  a  trip  into  the 
green  fields,  just  as  naturally  and  as  irresistibly 
as  we  long  for  the  more  refined  and  expensive 
pleasures  that  we  indulge  in  without  always 
looking  too  closely  to  our  right  of  indul- 
gence. 

It  was  one  of  Soeur  Rosalie's  sins  of  self-in- 
dulgence to  provide  these  treats  now  and  then 
for  the  heavily-laden  ones.  When  the  burden^ 
for  one  cause  or  another,  pressed  more  cruelly 
than  usual  on  a  poor  family,  she  would  con- 
trive to  send  them  out  to  the  country  for  a  day, 
asserting  that  the  momentary  break  in  the  dull 
round  of  their  toilsome  lives  was  a  help  io 
their  souls,  as  it  was  a  refreshment  to  their 
bodies. 

(to  be  continued.) 


Poets  and  philosophers  have  written  much 
in  scorn  of  friendship.  It  is  a  dangerous  lux- 
ury in  which  to  indulge.  The  sudden  snap- 
ping in  twain  of  a  regard  which  has  become 
almost  a  part  of  our  existence  is  often  attended 
with  serious  consequences.  Human  nature  is 
weak,  and  full  of  vain  imaginings,  and  these 
sad  disruptions  are  of  daily  occurrence.  Even 
with  God — who  is  our  best  Friend,  and  who 
will  never  turn  from  us — we  allow  ourselves- 
to  become  dissatisfied,  and  drift  away  from 
His  blessed  communion.  Better  to  have  been 
born  in  pagan  lands,  and  never  to  have  known 
God,  than  to  learn  of  His  love  for  us,  accept 
it  in  all  its  worth,  and  later  on  to  toss  it  aside 
as  something  whose  requirements  are  too  ex- 
acting to  be  considered  profitable. 
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New  Publications. 


T}\£  Ccecilia  for  April  is  full  of  interesting 

matter  relating  to  church  music,  tt)  the  reform,  of 
which,  it  is  devoted.  Its  distinguished  editor. 
Prof.  Singenberger,  has  succeeded  in  giving  a 
great  impetus  to  the  Cecilian  movement  in  this 
country,  by  his  zealous  advocacy  of  the  principles 
of  the  reform,  and  we  hope  the  time  is  near  at 
hand,  when  he  will  have  a  sufficiently  large  num- 
ber of  readers  to  warrant  him  in  issuing  an  Eng- 
lish edition  of  his  excellent  periodical.  At  present 
The  Ccecilia  is  printed  half  in  German  and  half 
in  English.  The  8th  General  Convention  of  the 
American  Caecilia  Society  will  be  held  in  Phila- 
delphia, on  the  22d,  23d  and  24th  of  August.  The 
Concerts  will  be  given  in  St.  Peter's  Church. 
Besides  the  usual  amount  of  eminent  talent  from 
various  quarters,  the  choirs  of  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Redeemer,  New  York,  and  St.  James's 
choir,  Baltimore,  will  assist  the  choir  of  St.  Peter's. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  composers  given  in 
the  programme,  the  figures  denoting  the  number 
of  selections  from  each.  The  names  marked  with 
a  star  are  contemporaries  of  the  renowned  Pales- 
trina,  and  followers  of  his  school,  and  are  all  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  The  others,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  are  of  our  own  time,  composers 
of  eminent  talent,  who  devote  themselves  to  the 
production  and  encouragement  of  music  suitable 
to  the  august  ceremonies  of  the  church  :  Pales- 
trina,  5 ;  Rev.  F.  Witt  (founder  of  the  German 
Caecilia  Society,  and  President),  8  ;  Rev.  M.  Haller, 
5  ;  Piel,  4  ;  Stehle,  3  ;  Vittoria,*  2  ;  Greith,  2  ; 
Singenberger,  2  ;  Rev.  F.  Konen  ;  Rev.  F.  Schmidt ; 
Aiblinger  ;  Schaller  ;  Sautner  ;  Anerio*  ;  Ver- 
done*  ;  Vechi*  ;  Berchem*  ;  Ett ;  Birkler  ;  Ort- 
wein. 

Mr.  Martin  I.  J.  Griffin  has  written  and 

published  in  pamphlet  form  an  interesting  his- 
tory of  St.  John's  Church,  Philadelphia.  The 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  opening  of  this  vener- 
able— venerable  with  us — church  was  commemo- 
rated on  the  16th  inst. 

A  new  and  very  welcome  periodical,  en- 
titled Nuntius  Romamis^  comes  to  us  from  Rome. 
It  is  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society 
of  Apostolic  Teaching,  and  contains  Encyclical 
Letters,  constitutions  of  the  Holy  See,  decrees  of 
the  Roman  Congregations,  etc. 


Rev.  Dr.  Bellesheim,   a  learned   priest  of 

Cologne,  is  engaged  on  a  History  of  the  Church 
in  Scotland  since  the  Reformation.  He  is  said  to 
have  discovered  conclusive  evidence  that  Anne  of 
Denmark,  Queen  of  James  I,  was  a  convert  to 
Catholicism. 


youth's  Department, 

Irish  Legends. 


A   MOTHERS   LOVE. 
"  Who  can  sound  the  depth  of  a  mother's  love?  " 
My  children  !  my  children  !   they  clustered  around  me 
Like  a  rampart  which  sorrow  could  never  break  through; 
Each  change  in  their  beautiful  lives  only  bound  me 
In  a  spell  of  delight  which  no  cares  could  undo. 

Mrs.  O'Connor  was  truly  the  mother  of  a 
saint.  Mary,  her  angelic  daughter,  was  such 
from  her  childhood ;  she  never  lost  her  bap- 
tismal innocence.  From  that  happy  moment, 
in  her  early  childhood,  when  on  the  slopes  of 
Croagli  Patrick  she  was  sanctified  by  the  kiss 
of  the  Holy  Infant,  till  the  last  of  her  mortal 
life  in  the  Convent  of  Sainte  Marie  d^en  Haut, 
in  France,  she  had  never  offended  God  seri- 
ously. Like  her  great  patron  and  protector, 
St.  Stanislaus,  she  never  committed  a  wilful 
venial  sin,  and,  like  him,  after  a  life  of  holiness, 
she  died  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  the  victim  of 
divine  love. 

After  being  laid  out  for  three  days  in  the 
convent  chapel.  Sister  Stanislaus  was  borne 
by  her  holy  companions  in  religion  to  the 
"  grave  beyond  the  door"  in  the  little  convent 
cemetery  where  she  had  so  often  prayed.  Her 
''espousal  ring,"  given  her  by  the  Holy  In- 
fant, was  buried  with  her ;  but  her  little  statue 
and  many  of  her  manuscripts  were  given  to 
her  afflicted  mother.  The  wondrous  pearl 
cross,  with  which  she  had  wrought  many 
miracles,  was  given  as  a  precious  relic  to  her 
beloved  sister,  Eilie.  We  shall  see  in  the 
story  of  "Eilie  O'Connor"  what  wondrous 
favors  she  also  obtained  through  it.  Every- 
thing else  that  the  saintly  Sister  had,  was 
treasured  up  in  the  convent  where  her  sanctity 
was  so  much  appreciated  and  her  memory  so 
esteemed.  But  amongst  those  who  loved  and 
grieved  for  the  departed  Sister  was  one  whose 
love  was  undying  and  whose  grief  was  incon- 
solable :  her  mother.  The  sun  of  her  life  was 
set ;  a  cloud  had  darkened  forever  the  bright- 
ness of  her  young  life,  for  she  was  still  young. 
The  sorrows  of  death  had  settled  on  her,  for 
though  her  strong  religious  feeling  made  her 
resigned,  yet  her  deep,  maternal  love  made  her 
grieve  beyond  power  of  expression.  Who  can 
sound  the  depths  of  a  mother's  love  ?  Day  and 
night  her  thoughts  were  occupied  ahoiit  hev 
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departed  child  ;  every  moment  of  time  she  had 
during  the  day,  she  spent  over  her  yet  ungreen 
grave,  whose  clay  she  moistened  with  her  tears, 
and  most  of  the  night  she  spent  in  thinking 

"Of  the  household  long  ago, 
Whei-e  love  divine  made  ecstasy 
And  heaven  was  in  its  glow, " — 

thinking  of  that  home  where  Mary  was  the 
sunshine  of  her  existence,  the  consolation  of 
her  dreariest  hours,  the  one  bright  ray  that  lit 
up  her  path  of  sorrow  when  all  others  were 
dimmed.  Sometimes,  when  tired  of  thinking, 
the  fond  mother  would  take  her  dear  child's 
letters  or  manuscripts  and  re-read  them,  while 
her  tearful  eyes  would  pour  out  their  tribute 
of  silent  sorrow  on  the  treasured  pages.  On 
one  of  these  occasions,  Mrs.  O'Connor  came 
across  a  manuscript  of  Mary's,  written  on  the 
very  day  that  she  had  determined  to  bind  her- 
self forever  by  the  sacred  bonds  of  religion. 
The  manuscript  ran  thus  : 

"  God  has  called  me  from  the  world  to  religion,  from 
the  cold,  calculating,  corrupted  and  con-upting  world 
where  sin  so  much  prevails,  where  virtue  withers  and 
decays,  where  it  is  so  easy  to  fall  and  so  hard  to  rise, 
where  our  finest  feelings  are  so  often  wounded  and  dis- 
regarded, and  our  best  intentions  ignored  or  miscon- 
strued— 

"  Where  all  is  trouble,  folly,  care  and  strife. 
And  endless  struggle  for  an  aimless  life, 
to  the  happy  home  of  religion,  that  long-lost  Paradise, 
where  it  is  so  easy  to  love  God,  where  every  flower  of 
of  virtue  blooms  and  every  incitement  to  sin  is  cut  off, 
where  the  immortal  soul,  free  and  unfettered  by  the 
bonds  of  riches,  pleasures,  and  self-will,  bursts  into  its 
own  native  freedom,  and  dwells  wath  its  Creator  in 
peace,  where  it  enjoys  already  the  '  hundredfold  re- 
ward '  with  the  certainty  of  unending  happiness  here- 
after, where  all  that  life  of  lovg  begins,  for  which  eter- 
nity will  hot  be  too  long — 

"  Where  all  are  happy,  innocent  and  wise. 
Open  as  day  and  strangers  to  disguise. 
But  to  secure  all  this  happiness  I  have  a  struggle  to 
endure,   a  sacrifice  to  make.     I  must  never  see  my 
home  again.     0,  deaiiy-loved  home  of  my  childhood, 
land  of  love  sanctified  by  so  many  memories  ! 

"0,  fond  mother,  and  1  must  leave  you  too,  for  the 
Lover  of  my  soul  who  claims  my  youthful  heart  and 
who  has  declared,  *  He  that  lovttli  father  or  mother 
more  than  Me  is  not  worthy  of  Me. '  But  though  1  leave 
you,  my  dear  mother,  1  love  you  stjll." 

These  last  words  sank  deep  into  the  throb- 
bing heart  of  the  fond  mother.  Hitherto  her 
grief  was  much  relieved  by  her  tears,  but  now 
those  tears  no  longer  flowed.  Her  great  sorrow 
settled  down  in  its  full  intensity  on  her  heart, 
and  she  lay  prostrate  and  helpless.  Her  last 
hour  had  come,  and.  like  man^'  of  IrelHilfl'*^ 


children,  she  was  destined  to  die  of  a  broken 
heart  in  a  strange  land. 

Next  day  good  Mrs.  O'Connor  was  found  in 
her  room  as  described,  and  as  she  appeared  to 
be  very  ill  the  same  priest,  that  had  prepared 
Sister  Stanislaus  for  her  happy  passage  to  a 
happier  life,  was  sent  for  to  prepare  the  mother. 
When  she  had  received  the  last  Sacraments  of 
the  Church,  she  was  left  alone  with  her  only 
child  now  on  earth,  her  loved  Eilie.  "  Eilie, 
my  child,"  said  the  dying  mother,  "  I  am  about 
to  part  from  you,  and  I  have  nothing  to  leave 
you  but  my  blessing  and  my  love.  Our  home 
in  Ireland  is  a  ruin,  and  our  hopes  on  earth  are 
wrecked.  But,  Eilie,  if  you  are  good,  God  will 
surely  be  good  to  you.  If  you  be  true  to  faith 
and  fatherland,  He  who  feeds  the  birds  of  the 
air,  and  clothes  with  beauty  the  lilies  of  the 
field,  will  never  see  you  want.  We  shall  meet 
again,"  she  continued,  looking  up  to  heaven, 
"in  that  home  beyond  the  tomb  where  death 
shall  be  no  more,  nor  mourning  nor  sorrow, 
where  all  tears  will  be  wiped  away  and  the 
Eternal  Presence  will  heal  forever  the  wounds 
of  every  sorrowing  heart." 

As  Mrs.  O'Connor  still  looked  towards  that 
"Happy  Home,"  its  eternal  portals  were 
thrown  open  and  a  flood  of  light  burst  upon 
her  enraptured  gaze.  In  the  midst  of  this 
light  of  glory  she  saw  the  souls  of  her  beloved 
children,  her  father,  her  mother,  and  her 
spouse.  "OMary!"  she  exclaimed,  "who  could 
think  that  heaven  had  such  happiness  as  that 
which  you  enjo3^  0  Charlie,  0  Dermot,  0 
father,  0  mother,  0  spouse,  you  all  come  to 
meet  me !  0  meeting  that  knows  no  parting  ; 
0  joy  that  knows  no  sorrow  ;  0  life  that 
knows  no  sadness  ! " 

Thus  in  an  ecstasy  of  joy  the  happy  soul  of 
Mrs.  O'Connor  was  borne  by  angels  to  heaven, 
to  reap  the  reward  of  her  fidelity,  her  sufter- 
ings,  and  her  love.  Her  body,  bathed  with  the 
tears  of  her  only  surviving  child,  Eilie,  was 
laid  in  the  same  grave  with  that  of  Sister 
Stanislaus. 

One  only  of  the  O'Connor  family  still  lingers 
on  earth  to  prove  the  wondrous  protection  of 
God  over  His  own  faithful  Irish  children, 
wherever  their  lot  may  be  cast,  and  to  hold 
forth  to  an  admiring  world,  a  wondering  heaven" 
and  a  conquered  hell,  the  grandest  example  of 
fidelity  to  faith  and  fatherland  ever  recorde4 
on  earth,  or  rewarded  in  heaven. 
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Confraternity  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception (or  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes). 


All  C07nmuni cations  in  reference  to  the  Confrater- 
nity of  the  Imtnaculate  Conception  should  he  addressed 
to  Rev.  A.  Granger,  C.  S.  C,  Notre  Dame,  Ind.     This 

(bulletin  is  entirely  under  his  direction. 


We  fly  to  thy  patronage,  0  Holy  Mother  of  God  !  " 


Report  for  the  Week  Ending  Wednesday, 
April  12th. 
The  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Confra- 
ternity are  earnestly  requested  for  the  followinpr 
petitions  :  Conversion  to  the  Faith  for  16  persons 
— return  to  the  Faith  for  7  persons, — change  of  life 
for  20  persons, — special  graces  for  10  persons, — 
recovery  of  health  for  12  persons,  of  sight  for  2,  of 
hearing  for  1,  and  of  mind  for  1  person,— employ- 
ment for  4  persons, — spiritual  and  temporal  wel- 
fare of  3  persons, — success  of  2  novenas,  of  variou- 
undertakings  for  5  persons,— the  virtue  of  tempers 
ance  for  5  persons, — peace  and  concord  for  2  per- 
sons,—means  to  pay  debts  for  4  persons, — grace 
of  a  happy  death  for  5  persons,— the  safe  return 
of  2  absent  friends.  Also  27  particular  inten- 
tions, and  a  number  of  thanksgivings  for  favors 
received. 

Virgin  Most  Mekciful,  peay  for  us. 

No  title  ever  given  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  was 
better  justified  than  this  one.  The  many  favors 
we  receive  at  her  hands,  whenever  we  invoke  her, 
prove  conclusively  that  she  is  essentially  mer- 
ciful. Indeed,  Jesus  expiring  on  the  Cross  gave 
her  to  us  as  a  Mother,  to  nourish  us  and  raise  us 
for  eternal  life.  She  has  been  made  the  legatee, 
the  depositary  of  the  immense  treasures  acquired 
by  the  labors  of  His  life  and  the  sufferings  of  His 
dolorous  Passion.  She  is  the  wonderful  channel 
through  which  flow  on  the  Church  His  infinite 
merits. 

But  why  was  the  Blessed  Virgin  thus  chosen  to 
be  the  spiritual  Mother  of  mankind  ?  Ah,  it  was 
because  the  sacred  body  of  our  divine  Saviour  had 
been  formed  by  the  Holy  Ghost  from  her  most 
precious  blood.  This  body,  so  to  speak,  belonged  to 
her,  being  a  portion  of  her  substance,  therefore  we 
see  that  it  was  deposited  in  her  arms  after  death — 
Jesus  wishing  to  return  to  her  all  He  had  received 
from  her  for  the  redemption  of  the  world.  As 
she  had  nourished  Him  with  her  most  pure  milk. 
He  committed  to  her  in  return  His  own  Precious 
Blood,  to  be  applied,  at  her  disposal,  to  anyone 
who  should  implore  her  protection.  He  returned 
to  her  His  adorable  body,  adorned  with  glorious 
wounds,  that  she  might  draw  from  these  sacred 
fountains  life  everlasting  fbr  the  children  begotten 
to  her  on  the  Cross.     Yes,  Jesus  belongs  to  Mary, 


with  all  His  treai?ures  of  salvation,  and  Mary  be- 
'longs  to  men  with  all  the  tenderness  of  a  mother. 
Oh,  how  great  her  mercy  !  her  heart  is  ever  ready 
to  receive  us.  She  opens  her  arms  to  us  to  press 
us  to  her  bosom  and  nourish  us  with"  the  milk 
of  divine  grace.  For  what  are  we,  here  below,  but 
weak,  ignorant,  imperfect  children  ?  We  contin- 
ually need  the  hand,  the  help  of  a  Mother  to  guide 
our  footsteps,  to  instruct  our  mmds,  and  to  form 
in  us  the  image  of  Christ,  until  we  reach  the  age  of 
perfection.  H^ppy,  then,  those  who  allow  them- 
selves to  be  guided  by  this  heavenly  Mother  ! 
Happy  those  who  listen  to  her  sweet  voice,  and 
strive  to  imitate  her  example.  Being  herself  a 
faithful  copy  of  Jesus  Christ,  we  cannot  fail  to 
form  in  ourselves  the  image  of  Christ  by  imita- 
ting her  virtues. 

And  as  a  mother  is  willing  to  bear  with  the  im- 
perfections of  her  children,  our  heavenly  Mother 
feels  herself  moved  to  compassion  at  the  sight  of 
our  miseries.  She  sympathizes  with  us  in  our 
struggles  and  temptations,  she  encourages  us  in 
our  noble  efforts,  she  intercedes  for  us,  and  pro- 
cures us  special  graces  for  the  overcoming  of  our 
passions  and  the  correction  of  our  defects.  With 
the  Apostle,  then,  she  may  well  say  to  us  :  "My 
little  children,  of  whom  I  am  in  labor  again  until 
Christ  be  formed  in  you."     (Galatians,  iv,  19.) 

obituary. 

We  recommend  the  following  deceased  persons 
to  the  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
fraternity :  Mr.  John  Foster,  and  Mrs.  Lyons, 
both  of  Renfrew,  who  died  lately.  Sister  Theodo- 
siA  Bohmescher,  of  the  Visitation  Convent,  George- 
town, D.  C,  who  went  to  her  Spouse  March  20th. 
Mrs.  Margaret  Daniels,  September  28th  ;  Mrs. 
Mary  Clarke,  December  26th  ;  James  Daniels,  de- 
ceased during  the  last  month, — all  of  Brunswick, 
Mo.  Miss  Ellen  Smith,  Unionville,  Mo.,  who  rested 
in  peace  October  5th.  John  Hoover,  Newry,  Pa., 
who  departed  this  life  March  22d.  James  O'Brien,  ' 
Degraff,  Minn.,  who  went  to  his  reward  Marc}i 
21st.  James  Gleason,  Honesdale,  Pa.,  whose  happy 
death  occurred  March  14th.  J.  C.  Davis,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal.,  who  lately  slept  in  the  Lord.  William 
Lane,  Bridget  Kelly,  and  Ellen  Hughes,  all  of 
Dover,  N.  H.  Mrs.  Margaret  Meagher,  Chicago, 
111.,  who  lately  rested  in  peace.  Sister  Mary 
Petronella,  Convent  of  Our  Lady  of  Angels, 
Shelbyville,  Ky.,  who  went  to  her  Spouse  April 
4th.  Patrick  Malone,  Lebannon,  Pa.,  lately  de- 
ceased. Ella  Smith,  Jefferson,  Wis.,  who  de- 
parted this  life  some  weeks  ago.  Willie  JR.  Hal- 
ford,  San  Jose,  Cal.,  who  rested  in  peace  March 
3d.  John  Doyle,  Evanston,  HI.,  who  went  to  his 
reward  Dec.  23d. 

May  they  rest  in  peace.    Amen. 

A.  Granger,  C.  S.  C, 

Director  of  the  Confraternity. 
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John  Van  &  Co., 

MANUFACTURERS  OP 

Van's   Patent  Wrought-Iron   Portable 

RANGES. 


For  Public  and  Private  Institutions,  Hotels 
and  Private  Families. 

Carying  Tables,  Broilers,  Bake  Ovens,  Stock- 
Kettles,  Laundry  Stoves.  Coffee  and  Tea  Urns, 
and  all  kinds  of  Implements  for  Culinary  pur- 
poses. 

No.  10  East  Fourth  St., 

CINCINNATI,  O. 


The  Ran  ere,  Coflfpe  and  Tea  Urns,  Bake  Ovens  and  other 
Kitchen  Iraplem*  nts  used  in  the  Kiichen  of  the  University 
of  Notre  Dame  are  furnished  by  this  house. 
decl7-6m2w 

St.  Mary^s  Academy. 

CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC, 

SCHOOL  OF  ABTS~A2TD  DESIGN, 

NOTRE  DAME  P.  O.,  INDIANA, 

(Near  South  Bend,) 

Conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross. 

In  the  Academy  the  Course  is  thorough  in  the  Prepa- 
ratory, Academic  and  Classical  Departments. 

No  extra  charge  for  German  or  French,  as  these  lan- 
guages enter  into  the  regular  Academic  Course. 
The  Conservatory  of  Music, 

on  the  plan  of  the  best  Musical  Conservatories  of  Europe, 
is  under  the  charge  of  a  complete  corps  of  teachers 
eleven  in  number.  It  comprises  a  large  music  hall  and 
twenty-eight  separate  rooms  for  harps,  pianos  and  or- 
gans. A  through  course  for  graduation  in  theory  and 
practice,  -Esthetics  and  Composition. 

The  school  of  Art  and  Design  is  modeled  on  the 
great  Art  Schools  of  Europe,  drawing  and  painting 
from  life  and  the  antique.  Pupils  in  the  Departments 
of  Painting*  and  Music  may  pursue  a  special  course. 

Simphcity  of  dress  enforced  by  the  rules  of  the  Insti- 
tution. Full  particulars  of  the  three  Departments 
given  in  Catalogue,  for  which  address 

MOTHER  SUPERIOR, 
St.  Mary'i  Academy, 
NoTBR  Damr  P.O..  Inb. 


Read  What  Millions  Proclaim! 


The  Genuine  Singer  Sewing  Machines 

ARE  ONLY  Made  by  the  Singer 

Manufacturing  Company. 

Notre  Dame  P.  0,, 

Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  1882. 
They  are,  beyond  all  controversy,  the  best  in  the 
world.  Having  tried  many  other  makes  in  our  re- 
spective Institutions,  we  find,-  by  continual  usage,  the 
genuine  Singer  to  be  far  superior  to  any  other,  and 
recommend  it  to  all  as  the  most  valuable  of  Sewing 
Machines.  E.  F.  Grethbr,  No.  135  Michigan  Street, 
South  Bend,  Indiana,  is  agent  for  this  locality.  Call 
on  or  address  him. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NOTRE  DAME, 
and  ST.  MARY'S  ACADEMY. 


The  "  OLD  RELIABLE  '*  SINGER 

IS 

The  Strongest, 

The    Simplest, 

The  Most  Durable 

SEWING  MACHINE 

EVER  YET  CONSTRUCTED. 


Our  Sales  last  year  were  at  the  rate  of  over 
1,800   SEWING  MACHINES  A   DAY 
for  every  business-day  in  the  year. 


THE     SINGER    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY, 

Principal    Office — 34    Union   Square,   N.   Y. 
South  Bend  Branch — 135    Michigan   Street. 

2,000  Offices  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  ;  and  3,000  in 
the  Old  World  and  South  America. 

Offices  in  every  civilized  Country  upon  earth. 
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DR.    MCINTOSH'S 

Solar  Microscope  and  Ster'eopticon  Combination 

FOR   THE    USE   OF 

COLLEGES,  SCHOOLS,  PHYSICIANS  and  SCIENTISTS. 


I 


Thicj  Combination  includes  three  distinct  instruments,  a 
Solar  Microscope,  Solar  Stereoptieon  and  Monoc- 
ular Microscope. 

Each  of  these  can  be  used  alone  or  in  combination. 

By  the  aid  of  this  combination,  Astronomy,  Geography,  Geometry, 
Botany,  Zoology,  Philosophy,  Physiology,  Pathology,  Histology,  etc., 
can  be  finely  illustrated  to  a  large  class  or  audience. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  Free  on  application. 
McINTOSK  GALVANIC  &  FARADIC  BATTERY  CO., 

192  &  194  Jackson  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
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ATTENTION, 

SHIPPERS  and  FARMERS! 


H.  HAINER&CO., 

GENERAL  PRODUCE  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

€50   IV,  Water  St.,   r»liila. 


Butter, 

Eggs, 

Cheese, 

Apples, 

Beans, 

Potatoes, 

Vegetables, 

Chichens, 

Sw.  .  . 

Turkeys, 

Ducks, 

Geese, 

Game, 

Wool, 

Dried  Fruits, 

Green  Fruits, 

Peanuts, 

Flour, 

Corn, 

Barley, 

Wheat, 

Beeswax, 

Honey, 

Lambs, 

Veal, 

Vinegar, 

Cider, 

Maple  Sugar, 

Furs  ^  Skins 

,  Hops, 

Roots, 

Feathers. 

^    SENO    FOR    FRICE    I^IST. 
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A  New  Book,  by  Kathleen  O'Meara,  Author 
of  "Life  of  Frederic  Ozanam/'  "Bells  of  the 
Sanctuary,"  "  Iza's  Story,"  etc. 

HENRI  PERREYVE 

AND 

His  Counsels  to  the  Sick. 


London :  C.  Keegan  Paul  &  Co.,  Publishers.    1881 . 
Price  (post  free),       -       -       -       -      $1  00 


Copies  of  this  book  may  be  had  by  applying 
to  the 

OFFICE  OF  THE  "AVE  MARIA," 
Notre  Dame,  Indiana. 
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Kimball  Organs. 

It  has  become  necessary  for  us  to 
greatly  enlarge  our  manufacturing 
facilities,  and  it  is  probable  that 
during  the  coming  year  our  factory 
will  turn  out  over  one-twelfth  of  the 
entire  production  of 

Parlor  and  Cabinet  Organs 

on  the  American  Continent,  which 
demonstrates  beyond  a  doubt  the  su- 
periority of  the  Instruments  manu- 
factured by  us. 

We  are  sole  agents  for  the  W.  W. 
Kimball  Pianos,  Hallet&  Da- 
vis and  W.  P.  Emerson  Pianos. 

Address, 

W.  W.  KIMBALL, 

Chicago,    111. 
Or, 

S.  D.  ROBERSON, 

General  Agent, 

SOUTH    BENr>,   IIVT>. 
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College  of  Notre  Dame, 

C0TE-DE8-NEIGES, 
MONTREAL,    CANADA. 


NEW  EDITION. 


This  Institution,  directed  by  the  Religious  of  the 
Ck)ngregation  of  the  Holy  Cross,  occupies  one  of  the 
most  beautifal  and  salubrious  sites  in  Canada.  It  was 
founded  for  giving  a  Christian  education  to  boys  be- 
tween the  ages  of  five  and  twelve  years.  They  receive 
all  the  care  and  attention  to  which  they  are  accustomed 
at  home.  The  French  and  English  languages  are 
taught  with  equal  care  by  masters  of  both  nationalities. 

TERMS: 

Board  and  Tuition,  per  month,    •      -        .        -  ,f  lo  00 

Bed, 1  00 

Washing, 1  00 

Piano, 2  50 

Violin, -        -     2  00 

Very  Rev.  A.  LOUAGE,  C.  S.  C, 

Cote-des-Neiges, 

MONTREAL,  CANADA. 


Behold  Thy  Mother: 

OR, 

MOTIVES   OF   DEVOTION   TO   THE 
BLESSED  VIRGIN. 
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Our  Lady  of  Chartres. 
A  Legend  for  May. 

BY    W.    D.   -KELLY. 

rjRISCUS,  the  King  of  Chartres  ere  Christ  wi 
-^  born, 

Unto  a  grove  where  stately  oak  trees  stood, 
Led  forth  his  Druid  folk  one  pleasant  morn, 

And  in  the  silence  of  the  sacred  wood 
Upbuilt  an  altar  to  the  undefiled 
And  promised  Virgin  who  should  bear  a  Child. 

One  hundred  years  went  by,  and  oft  that  way 
Went  priest  and  people  to  that  sylvan  spot, 

To  kneel  before  the  altar  there  and  pray 
The  honored  Maid  to  come  and  tarry  not : 

Untaught  in  Holy  Writ,  some  part  they  had 

In  the  grand  faith  that  made  the  Hebrews  glad. 

A  century  went  by,  and  then  there  came 
Evangelists  from  distant  lands,  who  said 

The  Maiden  who  conceived,  but  kept  her  fame, 
Had  borne  her  Son,  albeit  He  was  dead  : 

Whereat  the  Druids  carved  His  name  and  hers 

Above  their  altar,  in  rude  characters. 

Years  after  this,  when  Constantino  the  Oreat. 

Chanced  on  this  sanctuary  of  the  grove. 
He  bade  his  priests  rear  there  and  dedicate 

A  church  that  might  be  token  of  the  love 
He  bore  the  Mother  of  that  Son,  whose  Cross 
Was  broidered  on  his  flags  in  silken  floss. 

How  strangely  Faith  comes  !     From  that  shrine 
Whereat  the  Druids  Christ  first  understood. 

Its  light  the  billowy  ocean  crossed  to  shine 
Amid  the  vastness  of  that  solitude 

Where  Abenaki  Indians  knew  by  it 

The  flame  was  one  that  Heaven  alone  had  lit. 

Come  back  to  Chartres,  however  :  in  the  church 
That  is  upbuilt  where  once  the  Druids  knelt. 


Amid  its  trophies,  if  you  look  and  search, 

You  will  observe  an  Indian  wampum  belt, 
The  Abenakis  sent  the  undefiled 
And  Blessed  Lady  who  had  born  a  Child. 


Ludwig  Windthorst,  the  German  Dan- 
iel O'Connell. 


(Conclusion.) 
l^glNCE  Falk  became  Minister  of  Worship 
^B  ill  1872,  Bismarck  prosecuted  with  vigor 
the  war  to  which  Virchow  gave  the  name 
of  Kulturhampf.  The  May  Laws  came,  a  sys- 
tem of  police  laws  most  injurious  to  Catholics. 
It  was  a  monstrous  error  on  the  part  of  the 
Liberals,  their  greatest  error,  if  we  except  their 
vote  in  favor  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Em- 
pire, to  have  voted  for  these  laws.  Even  the 
celebrated  author  of  "Protestant  Polemics 
against  the  Catholic  Church,"  Hase  of  Jena, 
called  the  law  of  denunciation  a  "  Gessler  hat," 
an  "  unholy  law."  And  this  law,  which  the 
Catholics  could  not  but  look  upon  as  a  declara- 
tion of  the  omnipotence  of  the  State  over 
their  Church,  called  forth  the  opposition  in 
all  its  strength.  Windthorst  foretold  what 
would  come  to  pass  :  the  State  would  soon  be 
sending  its  police  and  its  executioners  to  sur- 
round the  bishops  and  priests.  The  people 
remained  true  to  their  clergy  ;  they  ground 
their  teeth  as  they  saw  the  exile,  the  imprison- 
ment, the  withdrawal  of  salary,  and  every 
other  species  of  outrage  falling  upon  their 
spiritual  shepherds.  They  looked  on  as  the 
convents  were  closed,  the  nuns  driven  away, 
the  care  of  the  poor  stopped.  This  system  of 
laws  reached  its  culminating  point  with  the 
act  of  expatriation  in  1874.  Windthorst  on 
that  occa.sion  could  refer  to  the  fact  that  Prus- 
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sia,  once  the  asylum  of  those  that  suffered  per- 
secution for  conscience's  sake  in  other  coun- 
tries, now  drove  forth  her  own  citizens  from 
their  country  on  account  of  their  faith. 

But  Bismarck,  having  taken  it  into  his  head 
that  the  old  Empire  was  destroyed  by  the  al- 
liance of  the  Guelfs  and  the  Ultramontanes, 
saw  in  the  Centre,  under  the  leadership  of  a 
Gaelf,  simply  enemies  of  the  Empire,  and 
Windthorst  was  looked  upon  by  his  opponents 
in  parliament  as  a  "  Gruelfish  rogue  under  a 
cowl,"  Der  welfische  Schalk  unter  der  Kutte. 
But  he  was  far  form  being  anything  of  the 
kind.  He  is  a  Catholic  because  his  father  was 
a  Catholic,  and  the  "  black  wave  "  of  legitimist 
propaganda  which  at  that  time  swept  over  Eu- 
rope from  Madrid  to  Vienna  had  not  touched 
him,  nor  did  he  sympathize  with  the  conspir- 
acies of  the  Guelfs.  On  the  contrary,  he 
blamed  them  very  severely.  That  he  pre- 
served the  Centre  from  imitating  their  folly  is 
in  itself  a  great  service.  But  Bismarck  could 
not  bear  the  idea  that  his  opponent  saw 
through  him.  Windthorst's  discourses  during 
thoije  years  deserve  to  be  handed  down  to  pos- 
terity. No  one  has  exposed  the  political 
methods  of  the  Chancellor  with  so  much  for- 
bearance and  with  so  much  humor  as  has  the 
diminutive  member  for  Meppen,  who  was  in- 
capable of  discovering  his  opponent's  great- 
ness. .  He  was  the  Cato  of  our  parliament, 
whose  ceterum  censeo  ever  was :  The  Kultur- 
kampf  must  cease  ;  it  is  the  greatest  curse  to 
the  nation,  and  on  it  the  Chancellor  will  suffer 
shipwreck.  No  one  more  resolutely  stood  out 
against  the  Bismarck  worship  ;  even  the  ex- 
ternal policy  of  the  Mighty  Man  did  not  win 
his  admiration.  He  was  convinced  that  Bis- 
marck had  taken  more  from  Germany  than  he 
ever  gave.  Victrix  causa  diis  placuit,  sed  victa 
Catoni ;  The  victorious  cause  pleased  the  gods, 
but  the  vanquished,  Cato. 

The  assaults  on  the  Catholic  Church  seemed 
as  if  they  were  never  to  have  an  end.  Finally, 
the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  were  removed 
and  banished,  numberless  places  were  left 
without  pastors,  and  the  regular  spiritual  at- 
tendance on  the  people  was  arrested.  And 
yet  not  the  slightest  signs  of  yielding  were 
manifested.  As  Windthorst  had  foretold,  it 
had  come  to  pass.  Bismarck  had  not  advanced 
a  single  step :  not  one  of  the  hopes  that  he 
had  based  on  Old  Catholicity,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  "  State  Catholic  Church,"  etc.,  had 


been  realized.  On  the  contrary,  millions  of 
subjects  were  alienated  from  the  Empire,  and 
an  eminent  Catholic  dignitary  had  reason  to 
complain  that  socialism  was  making  rapid 
inroads  in  his  diocese.  Windthorst  had  the 
satisfaction  to  see,  on  his  side,  that  even  such 
a  pronounced  advocate  of  progress  as  von 
Kirchman,  that  many  of  the  organs  of  the 
Party  of  Progress,  yea,  that  even  the  former 
leader  of  the  Conservatives,  Ludwig  von 
Gerlach,  became  sympathizers  with  the  Cen- 
tre in  the  House  of  Representatives.  And  in 
the  highest  circles  of  the  government  people 
were  beginning  to  tire  of  the  Kulturkampf. 
The  Empress  been  opposed  to  it  from  the  first, 
the  Crown  Prince  anxiously  wished  to  see  the 
end  of  the  persecution  of  Catholics.  The  gen- 
eral and  increasing  discontent  in  consequence 
of  the  financial  crash  and  of  the  universal 
stagnation  of  business,  and  the  terrible  in- 
crease of  Social  Democracy,  caused  great 
uneasiness.  Precisely  because  the  Catholic 
Church  knows  how  to  guide  the  laboring 
classes  and  to  keep  them  out  of  the  influence 
of  Social  Democracy,  she  secured  to  herself 
the  sympathies  of  those  in  power.  Before 
the  Canossa-Pillar  had  been  erected  on  the 
Harzburg  with  the  inscription  :  '^  To  Canossa 
we  go  not,"  the  longing  desire  had  been  felt 
to  see  the  end  of  the  aimless  contest,  and  the 
Government  would  even  have  gone  to  "Ca- 
nossa" if  by  this  contest  it  could  rid  itself  of 
the  Centre. 

The  death  of  Pius  IX  seemed  to  render  a 
reconciliation  possible.  The  new  Pope,  Leo 
Xni,  sent  the  official  news  of  his  enthroniza- 
tion,  and  he  appeared  to  be  more  conciliatory 
than  his  predecessor.  The  attempts  on  the 
Emperor's  life  were  considered  as  a  warning 
to  foster  the  interests  of  religion  more  care- 
fully. A  "conservative  breath"  was  notice- 
able, and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Empire  has- 
tened to  turn  it  to  account.  He  dissolved 
the  Reichstag.  The  new  elections  resulted  in 
strengthening  the  Conservative  Party,  and 
the  Centre  appeared  with  its  full  quota  of 
members.  The  Chancellor  intended  to  in- 
crease the  revenues  of  the  Empire  consider- 
ably, for  the  purpose  of  augmenting  the  mili- 
tary force  (he  kept  this  design  secret,  of 
course,)  and  to  carry  out  various  other  plans  ; 
and  he  desired  to  make  a  complete  change  in 
the  political  economy  of  the  country.  It 
would  be  hard  to  win  over  the  Liberals  to 
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these  measures,  and  therefore  Bismarck  had 
been  making  gradual  approaches  to  the  Con^ 
servatives  ;  but,  in  order  to  have  a  majority  in' 
parliament  to  carry  out  his  plans,  he  needed 
the  votes  of  that  party  of  the  Centre,  so  ob- 
stinately opposed  to  him.  It  must  bend-  or 
break.  As  there  were  in  the  party  many  agra- 
rians and  protective-tariff  men,  it  was  not 
impossible  to  gain  them  to  favor  the  proposed 
indirect  taxes  and  the  protective  tariff ;  but 
it  depended  chiefly  on  Windthorst  whether  he 
could  succeed  or  not.  The  Conservatives  were 
-evidently  drawing  nearer  to  the  Centre.  The 
organ  of  the  Free  Conservatives  no  longer 
spoke  of  Pfaffen  and  Junkern.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  1879,  the  Grovernment 
directed  the  police  and  the  officers  of  State 
to  proceed  ivith  mildness.  The  unbridled  anti- 
'Clerical  press  continued  to  be  abusive,  and 
people  regarded  the  Grovernment  with  mistrust. 
Meanwhile,  it  so  happened  that  Windt- 
liorst  had  need  of  Bismarck,  and  this  was  not 
<it  all  displeasing  to  the  latter.  George  V,  of 
Hanover,  having  died,  Windthorst  was  anx- 
ious to  secure  for  his  son  the  inheritance  of 
Braunschweig ;  but  the  unfortunate  prince 
was  not  to  be  moved  to  renounce  the  Guelf 
■crown.  To  the  bitter  grief  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Braunschweig,  who  hoped  to  have  him  for 
their  future  duke,  he  announced  his  accession 
to  the  throne,  though  prevented  ad  interim 
from  ascending  it ;  and  thus  he  also  forfeited 
the  Guelf  property,  which  was  subject  to 
attachment.  The  widowed  queen  and  her 
daughters  were  anxious  about  their  dowries, 
and  they  appealed  to  Windthorst's  mediation. 
Now,  for  the  first  time,  he  appeared  at  a  soiree 
of  the  Chancellor,  and  the  world  heard  with 
astonishment  how  friendly  a  reception  he  met 
with.  At  the  same  time,  the  debates  on  taxes 
and  duties  were  going  on  in  the  Reichstag. 
Windthorst,  though  not  without  hesitation, 
voted  in  favor  of  them,  but  on  the  express 
•condition,  however,  that  the  surplus  of  the 
new  taxes  should  be  applied  to  lighten  the 
old,  and  not  be  transferred  to  the  Ministry 
of  War.  Moreover,  the  Centre  carried  the 
well-known  Frankenstein  motion,  which  was 
a  great  triumph  for  the  party.  The  Chan- 
cellor was  by  no  means  satisfied  with  this  ; 
but  for  the  time  being  there  was  no  al- 
ternative, and  the  parties  had  been  drawn 
■closer  together.  In  the  Catholic  circles  of 
'the  Hhine  .provinces  and  of  Westphalia,  people 


began  already  to  dream  that,  at  his  golden 
jubilee,  the  Emperor  would  grant  an  amnesty 
to  the  deposed  bishops  and  priests.  The 
Catholics  hoped  and  feared,  and  hoped  again. 
Then  the  Trihilne  published  the  news  that 
Windthorst  was  named  Oberprdsident  in 
Miinster. 

"  Whoever  wants  to  impose  on  me  must  be 
an  early  riser,"  said  Windthorst.  His  repeated 
declaration  was  :  "  Without  the  abrogation 
of  the  May  Laws,  no  peace  for  the  Church  is 
possible."  Bismarck  desired  to  put  an  end  to 
the  Kulturkampf,  but  his  price  was,  the  sur- 
render or  total  disappearance  of  the  Centre. 
Falk  had  been  obliged  to  make  way  for  Putt- 
kamer.  Negotiations  with  Rome  were  set  on 
foot,  the  cardinal  point  insisted  on  by  the 
Chancellor  being,  that  the  Pope  should  use  his 
influence  with  the  Centre.  But  the  party 
under  Windthorst's  leadership  remained  to- 
tally independent.  When,  contrary  to  expec- 
tations, instead  of  the  tax  compensation,  came 
the  news  of  the  purposes  to  which  the  new 
and  indirect  taxes  were  to  be  applied,  Windt- 
horst and  his  followers  voted  strongly  in  op- 
position, nor  would  they  make  any  concessions 
whatsoever.  The  negotiations  with  Rome, 
carried  on  over  the  heads  of  the  Centre,  came 
to  naught,  because  the  Pope,  regardless  of 
the  loud  complaints  of  the  Chancellor  against 
the  refractory  Centre,  positively  refused  to 
interfere  in  their  politics.  Therefore  the 
Government  had  recourse  to  the  law  of  1880, 
which  placed  much  discretionary  power  in  its 
hands.  The  Minister  of  Worship  on  this  oc- 
casion expressed  the  hope  that  the  Centre 
would  soon  "evaporate."  But  Windthorst 
had  no  intention  of  gratifying  him  in  this ; 
he  opposed  the  system  of  discretionary  powers 
with  all  his  eloquence.  The  law,  though  in  a 
mutilated  form,  was  passed  in  opposition  to 
the  Centre;  still  the  latter  had  conquered. 
Though  the  clergy  were  not  in  the  least  dis- 
posed anywhere  to  bow  in  submission,  the 
State  surrendered  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
advantages  that  it  had  gained,  and  men  saw 
with  astonishment  how  easily  this  was  brought 
about. 

People  asked,  and  they  continue  to  ask  at 
the  present  day,  whether  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Empire  will  go  to  Canossa.  He  has  been 
there  long  since.  When  he  called  on  the 
Roman  Curia  for  help  against  the  party 
whose  votes  he  needed  to  carry  the  tobacco 
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monopoly,  was  his  Canossa  ;  and  it  happened 
to  him  as  it  did  to  Henry  IV  when  he  ap- 
pealed to  the  Pope  against  his  opponents.  The 
Centre  remained  firm  and  unmoved  ;  its  con- 
duct in  regard  to  the  festivities  in  celebrating 
the  completion  of  the  Cathedral  at  Cologne,  its 
opposition  votes  to  most  of  the  proposed  laws 
introduced  by  Bismarck  in  1880  and  1881, 
elearly  show  that  Yon  Schorlemer-Alst  was 
right  when  he  exclaimed  to  the  Chancellor, 
that  under  the  well-tried  leadership  of  "the 
Pearl  of  Meppen "  they  would  not  weaken  or 
totter.  Bismarck  was  at  the  time  particu- 
larly enraged  against  Windthorst,  whom  he 
endeavored  to  discredit  with  his  party  as  be- 
ing a  Guelf.  But  the  Centre  remained  im- 
movably faithful  to  its  leader,  who  also  won 
the  applause  of  the  Party  of  Progress  by  un- 
mercifully lashing  the  follies  of  the  official 
and  officious  journals,  which  "are  capable 
of  nothing  but  stupidity "  ;  by  protesting 
constantly  against  the  idea  of  the  "exclusive 
wisdom "  of  one  man ;  by  denouncing  the 
usual  system  employed  to  carry  measures  by 
surprise,  as  was  done  again  in  question  of  the 
admission  of  Hamburg  to  the  tariff  union. 
Here,  Bismarck's  patience  gave  way.  In  his 
philippic  of  May  10th,  1881,  he  reproached 
the  Liberals  with  tamely  following  the  Centre, 
whom  he  again  charged  with  being  enemies 
of  the  Empire.  "And  a  beautiful  following  it 
is,"  exclaimed  Von  Schorlemer-Alst.  Whilst 
the  Bismarck  worship  was  dwindling  away 
into  decline,  Windthorst  was  proclaimed  by 
the  Catholic  assembly  at  Breslau  "  the  greatest 
statesman  of  the  Century,"  and  in  the  ques- 
tion that  chiefly  occupied  him,  he  "  rose  ear- 
lier" than  the  Chancellor  of  the  Empire.  He 
has  lived  long  enough  to  see  that  many  of  his 
opponents  have  come  over  to  his  views  in  re- 
gard to  the  freedom  of  divine  worship  and  the 
administration  of  the  Sacraments ;  and  his 
discourse  on  the  Jewish  question  shows  how 
much  in  earnest  he  is  in  regard  to  all  religious 
matters  and  how  tolerant  are  his  views. 

Whilst  the  Chancellor  still  labored  to  ob- 
tain from  the  Pope  some  instructions  for  the 
Centre,  the  party  entered  the  electoral  field 
with  full  confidence.  The  Conservatives  and 
Free  Conservatives  made  every  exertion  to 
bring  about  a  Clerical-Conservative  union, 
but  the  Centre  held  completely  aloof  from  the 
government  parties.  Their  watchword  was  : 
Under  no  circumstances  must  a  Catholic  vote 


for  a  Conservative  or  a  National-Liberal 
candidate — that  is  to  say,  a  man  of  the  Bis- 
marckian.  Middle  Party — in  preference  to 
an  old  Conservative  or  a  man  of  Progress. 
Whilst  the  Bismarckian  parties  suffered  im- 
mense losses,  Windthorst  was  triumphant.  The 
Centre  came  forth  from  the  electoral  contest 
stronger  than  ever,  (even  the  Guelfs  had  in- 
creased in  number),  and  next  after  the  Centre,, 
the  party  of  Progress,  which  was  equally  in- 
dependent of  the  Chancellor,  had  made  the 
greatest  gains.  The  Chancellor  had  come  to 
look  upon  the  Centre  as  the  lesser  evil^  and 
he  contemplated  making  Count  von  Franken- 
stein Vice-Chancellor,  but  Windthorst  had 
the  leadership  of  the  party.  His  attempts  to 
alienate  the  Centre  from  Windthorst  were 
miserable  failures.  To  the  well-written  article 
of  the  journal  inspired  by  Bismarck,  wherein 
their  leader  was  treated  injuriously,  the  party 
answered  plainly  enough  by  staying  away,  to 
a  man,  from  his  soiree. 

One  Bishop  after  another  is  restored,  con- 
cession follows  concession  to  Rome.  The  bold- 
est means  are  resorted  to,  to  win  the  favor 
of  the  party,  additional  taxes  are  wanted,  the 
tobacco  monopoly  is  to  be  carried,  etc.  Cap- 
ital is  made  even  of  the  scandal  in  Rome  at  the 
nocturnal  translation  of  the  Pope's  remains. 
Prussia  is  ready  to  offer  an  asylum  to  the 
Pope,  which  he  does  not  want ;  there  is  loud 
talk  of  an  international  regulation  of  the 
Papal  Question  under  the  auspices  of  the 
German  Empire,  and  even  of  the  evacuation 
of  Rome.  Intimations  are  thrown  out  of 
measures  to  be  proposed,  which,  again  based 
on  discretionary  powers,  shall  make  the  ter- 
mination of  the  Kulturkampf  depend  on  the 
political  good  conduct  of  the  Centre.  Then 
Windthorst  came  forward,  at  the  last  sitting 
of  the  Reichstag  in  the  past  year,  to  propose 
the  abolition  of  the  law  of  expatriation.  This 
was  a  political  move  that  showed  singular 
prudence.  The  pseudo-Conservatives  and  the 
favorers  of  the  Government  were  wild,  their 
entire  programme  was  spoiled.  Their  propo- 
sition might  be  stated  thus :  Without  the 
tobacco  monopoly,  the  Kulturkampf  shall  go 
on.  Even  at  the  last  moment  Windthorst 
was  entreated  to  withdraw  his  motion.  Never  ! 
He  enjoyed  a  triumph  almost  unprecedented  in 
parliamentary  annals.  It  became  evident  in 
the  transactions  of  the  11th  and  12th  of  Jan- 
uary that  it  was  the  wish  of  all  parties,  najt; 
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more,  the  desire  of  the  whole  nation,  to  see  an 
end  put  to  the  Kiilturkampf,  that  it  must  con^e 
independently  of  the  good  will  of  the  Chancel- 
lor ;  that  the  immense  majority  of  the  House 
would  grant  no  discretionary  powers,  but  were 
determined  to  regulate  the  pending  questions 
according  to  law. 

On  this  day  the  great  leader  of  the  Zentrum 
celebrates  his  seventieth  birthday.  His  has 
been  a  fateful  life.  The  man  of  right  has 
ever  been  engaged  in  battling  against  might, 
with  but  insignificant  means.  His  labors  as 
a  statesman  have  always  met  with  the  strong- 
est opposition ;  but  in  spite  of  this  he  has 
succeeded  in  establishing  a  party,  which,  now 
in  the  evening  of  his  life,  he  has  reason  to 
consider  as  a  blessing  for  his  country,  and  his 
seventieth  year  concludes  with  a  glorious  vic- 
tory of  right  over  a  dictatorship  established 
by  law. 


Ada's  Trust. 


BY   MRS.    ANNA    H.    DORSET. 

CHAPTER  V. 

EACH   HEART   KNOWETH   ITS  BITTERNESS. 

To  a  noble  nature,  disappointment  in  any 
cherished  plan,  especially  if  it  is  one  in  which 
the  most  sacred  affections  find  place,  means 
trial ;  but  if  with  the  disappointment  there  is 
an  awakening  to  the  fact  that  one,  whom  your 
generous  mind  endowed  with  every  virtue 
under  the  sun,  in  whom  you  thought  there 
was  not  a  possibility  of  being  deceived,  sud- 
denly proves  unworthy  of  your  trust,  the 
sting  is  a  thousand  times  worse  than  the  dis- 
appointment. This  was  the  case  with  Ada 
Moore.  Sometimes  the  trust  she  had  at  first 
vaunted  in  Maurice  Talbot  was  shaken,  and 
she  was  tempted  to  believe  the  worst  of  him. 
"  I  have  faith  to  believe,  though,"  she  always 
ended,  when  thinking  it  all  over,  ''and  that 
everything  will  be  cleared  up  one  of  these 
days  ;  then,  if  he  has  good  reason  to  show  for 
his  strange  conduct,  I  shall  not — I  think  I 
shall  not — be  slow  to  forgive.  But  there's  one 
thing,  however  it  may  turn  out,  that  I  do  not 
see  how  I  can  ever  excuse — his  not  coming  to 
tell  me  frankly  what  the  trouble  was,  thereby 
jiving  me  an  opportunity  to  defend  myself, — 
as  if  I  had  need  to  defend  myself ! "  she  said 


aloud,  raising  her  head  erect,  with  a  quick 
flash  of  her  dark  eyes.  She  was  very  reticent 
about  Maurice  Talbot's  singular  conduct,  and 
so  was  Mrs.  Ogden,  through  fear  of  giving  her 
pain,  although  never  a  day  passed  that  many 
wearisome  conjectures  and  thoughts  did  not 
suggest  themselves  to  her  mind,  which,  after 
going  round  and  round  in  a  circle,  ended  just 
where  they  had  begun,  without  having  shed  a 
single  ray  of  light  upon  it.  And  so  it  came^ 
to  pass  that  his  name  was  never  mentioned 
between  them.  Ada  found  quite  enough  in' 
her  social  and  other  duties  to  occupy  her ;  she 
was  fond  of  reading,  of  music,  of  her  young 
friends,  who  were  often  with  her;  she  had 
no  time  for  brooding,  and  would  not  have 
yielded  to  its  soporific,  enervating  spell,  if  she 
had.  That  she  felt  the  injustice  and  sting  of 
her  hidden  pain,  need  not  be  doubted, — a  pain 
which  to  a  true,  pure  woman,  is  almost  in- 
tolerable ;  but  there  was  nothing  she  could  do 
except  wait,  and  many  of  us  know  how  wear- 
ing it  is  to  wait  for  that  which  may  or  may 
not  ever  come.  Had  she  been  a  mere  world- 
ling, her  trial  would  have  been  hard  for  her,, 
but  she  knew  where  to  go  for  help,  and  her 
devout  soul  was  not  slow  to  seek  this  refuge^ 
with  its  treasury  of  graces  which  the  Church 
ever  holds  open  for  the  weary  and  sorrowful^ 
where  she  could  pour  out  her  grief,  and  bare- 
her  wound,  assured  of  divine  pity,  and,  in  time^ 
of  a  healing  balm. 

Mrs.  Ogden  fancied  that  at  times  her  eyes 
were  heavy,  that  the  brightness  was  going 
out  of  them,  and  that  there  was  a  sadder  ex- 
pression about  her  lovely  mouth  than  nature 
had  already  given  it,  and — yes — the  rose- tint 
had  paled  in  her  cheeks.     But  what  could  she 
do,  except  offer  daily  prayers  and  tears  to  the- 
Blessed  Virgin  for  her  darling,  who  was  bear- 
ing her  cross  in  such  brave  silence  ?     How 
often  she  longed  to  take  her  in  her  arms,  and, 
holding  her  close  to  her  breast,  tell  her  how 
her  heart   ached  for  her,  and  for  her  help ; 
tell  her  also  how  she  herself  had  once  suffered 
a  more  bitter  trial,  which  it  had  taken  years 
for  her  to  recover  from,  and  forgive,  through 
a  man's  faithlessness.     Had  Ada  been  only  a 
friend,  had  she  been  any  other  than  just  what 
she  was,  Mrs.  Ogden  could  have  imparted  to 
her  that  episode  of  trial  that  had  so  shadowed 
her  young  life  ;  but  this  was  made  impossible 
by  the  fact  that  the  man  who  had  wrought 
her  such  sorrow  was  the  girl's  own  father,  after 
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whom  she  loved  that  father  with  the  rarest  and 
most  devoted  affection  a  daughter  could  feel 
for  a  parent  she  regarded  as  the  noblest  and 
best  of  humankind.  She  felt,  truly  enough, 
that  it  would  require  the  courage  of  an  icono- 
clast to  destroy  a  shrine  whereon  such  sacred 
earthly  memories  were  garnered  up.  But 
there  is  no  reason,  dear  reader,  why  I  should 
not  tell  you  something  of  trials  which  were 
accepted  in  a  noble  spirit  of  sacrifice,  and 
borne  with  a  patience  and  courage  which,  by 
Heaven's  favor,  brought  her  at  last  a  peace 
unembittered  by  self-reproach  or  regrets. 

The  year  before  Austin  Moore — Ada's  fa- 
ther— graduated  at  Yale,  he  came  home  to 
spend  the  vacation,  instead  of  travelling  as  he 
usually  did.  He  had  a  tall,  well-formed,  mus- 
cular figure,  fine  features  full  of  intelligence, 
genial  simple  manners,  which  did  not  lack  a 
certain  dignity,  and  his  reputation  for  good 
scholarship  and  high  standing,  in  his  classes 
at  college  had  preceded  his  return.  But,  best 
of  all,  he  had  passed  through  the  ordeal  of  a 
godless  education,  so  far,  without  hurt  to  his 
religious  principles,  or  any  undermining  of 
his  faith, — a  point  on  which  he  had  remained 
as  firm  as  a  rock,  to  the  great  joy  of  his  pa- 
rents and  their  large  circle  of  Catholic  friends. 
Among  the  latter  was  the  family  of  Mr.  Dar- 
rall,  a  wealthy,  retired  merchant  who  had  two 
daughters  and  a  son.  Mary,  the  eldest  of  this 
trio,  had  just  finished  her  education,  and 
graduated  with  eclat  at  a  Convent  of  the 
Sacred  Heart.  Agnes  was  still  at  school,  and 
their  brother  was  at  a  German  university. 
Mary  Darrall  was  in  all  the  fresh  loveliness  of 
her  young  womanhood,  very  accomplished, 
and  blessed  with  one  of  those  happy,  blithe 
dispositions  which  made  a  cheerful  atmosphere 
around  her,  wherever  she  was,  or  whatever 
she  might  be  doing.  Austin  Moore  had  not 
seen  her  until  now,  since  she  was  a  shy,  awk- 
ward, half-grown  girl,  on  whom  nothing  could 
be  made  to  fit  or  look  well,  and  who  was  so 
possessed  with  a  miserable  feeling  of  mauvaise 
honte  that  her  countenance  wore  a  frightened, 
discontented  look  that  did  not  add  any  at- 
traction to  a  thin  face,  out  of  which  looked  a 
pair  of  great,  staring  eyes.  But  a  few  years 
had  wrought  a  wonderful  transformation  ;  the 
'■  ugly  duck "  *  had  grown  to  be  a  beautiful 
"swan,"  and  between  his   astonishment   and 
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admiration,  Austin  Moore  was  at  once  cap- 
tivated, thence,  by  an  easy  stage,  very  much 
in  love,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  declared 
himself  and  offered  his  hand  to  Mary  Darrall, 
who,  without  pretence  of  coyness,  and  actu- 
ated by  her  own  innate  frankness  and  sin- 
cerity, did  not  repulse  him.  There  was  that 
true,  noble  womanliness  in  her  nature  which 
could  not  tolerate  the  thought  of  trifling  with 
an  honest  love — as  a  cat  plays  with  a  mouse 
she  has  just  caught,  before  killing  it — ^just  to 
show  her  power  and  gratify  her '  own  vanity, 
and,  after  testing  her  own  heart  sufficiently, 
she  gave  him  the  answer  he  hoped  for.  Their 
parents  approved,  and  their  engagement  was 
duly  announced.  Every  one — contrary  to  the 
usual  way  of  the  world  on  such  occasions — 
gave  approval  and  thought  it  a  most  suitable 
match  in  every  particular,  and,  both  being  fa- 
vorites, no  one  envied  their  happiness.  They 
were  not  to  be  married  for  two  years,  this  being 
the  one  hard  condition  Mr.  Darrall  imposed 
on  giving  his  consent ;  he  thought  it  wiser 
that  Austin  Moore  should  complete  his  col- 
lege course,  and  have  time  to  settle  down  to 
the  management  of  a  large  landed  estate  he 
owned,  a  short  distance  from  the  city,  before 
taking  to  himself  a  wife.  Mr.  Darrall  had  also 
another  and  better  reason,  which  he,  wisely 
enough,  did  not  name.  He  had  a  keen  natural 
insight  into  character,  and  had  discerned  in 
Austin  Moore's,  under  all  his  really  fine  qual- 
ities, an  unsteadiness  of  will  or  purpose ;  he 
could  scarcely  define  it,  but  it  was  a  wavering 
something,  that  time,  with  the  discipline  of 
study,  and  the  incentive  he  now  had,  might, 
and  he  hoped  would,  effectually  cure.  The 
young  man  argued,  against  so  long  an  en- 
gagement, that  there  was  no  necessity  appa- 
rent for  it ;  if  Mr.  Darrall  could  have  shown 
sufficient  reason  for  it  he  would  have  sub- 
mitted willingly,  but  as  he  was  simply  told 
that  the  proposed  condition  was  unalterable, 
he  yielded  the  point  with  poor  grace,  and  with 
a  sense  of  having  been  defrauded  out  of  a 
year's  happiness.  But  the  few  short  weeks 
left  before  he  must  return  to  Yale  were  passed 
as  in  a  dream ;  in  daily  companionship  with 
Mary,  he  learned  the  true  beauty  and  strength 
of  her  character,  her  great  intelligence,  her 
purity  of  mind,  and  how  truly  the  spirit  of 
her  holy  faith  was  the  guiding  motive  of  her 
life.  What  might  he  not  hope  for  and  aspire 
to,  blessed  with  the  love  of  such  a  woman  ! 
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*'It  is  not  true,"  said  Mary,  the  day  they 
parted,  "  that  the  course  of  true  love  ne'er 
runs  smooth  ;  ours  is  without  ripple  or  shadow, 
Austin." 

"  Except  those  two  long  years  to  wait,  it  is. 
Well,  every  day  will  shorten  the  time  ;  that's 
one  comfort,  Mary  ;  and  then  we  have  before 
us  the  yet  unknown  happiness  of  writing  to 
each  other.  Some  say  that  is  the  very  ideal- 
ization of  love,  the  speaking  of  heart  to  heart, 
in  language  that  the  shy  lips  dare  not  utter," 
he  said,  fondly. 

The  following  summer  the  Darralls  went 
to  the  coast  of  Maine,  stopping  on  the  way 
to  be  present  at  the  distribution  at  the  Con- 
vent of  the  Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  where 
Agues  was  being  educated,  and  she,  loaded 
with  well-earned  scholastic  honors,  accom- 
panied them,  full  of  delightful  anticipations 
of  her  summer  sojourn  near  the  ocean,  which 
her  imagination  had  pictured  as  something  so 
vast,  so  full  of  unrest,  mystery  and  change,  so 
wild,  and  yet  so  beautiful,  as  almost  to  terrify 
and  awe  her  by  the  mere  thought  of  its 
grandeur.  Agnes  Darrall  was  in  every  re- 
spect a  contrast  to  Mary.  She  was  as  fair  as 
a  vision,  gentle,  clinging,  caressing  in  her  na- 
ture ;  but  under  all  was  a  latent  determined 
will,  which  any  obstacle  placed  in  the  path  of 
her  object  would  develop.  She  was  beautiful, 
almost  bewilderingly  so,  with  her  perfect  com- 
plexion, her  large,  violet-hued  eyes,  and  fine, 
wavy,  golden  hair.  A  straight  delicate  nose, 
a  perfect  mouth,  a  dimpled  chin,  a  tall,  grace- 
ful form,  constituted  the  charms  of  her  fatal 
beauty,  a  beauty  of  which  she  seemed  to  be  as 
unconscious  as  a  little  child,  thereby  adding  a 
new  fascination  to  it. 

A  little  after  midsummer,  Austin  Moore, 
having  graduated  with  honor  to  himself, 
joined  the  Darralls  at  Mt.  Desert,  where,  hav- 
ing a  large  cottage,  they  enjoyed  all  the  com- 
forts, combined  with  the  privacy,  of  home. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Darrall  were  out  driving  when 
he  came  Mary  was  sitting  on  the  porch,  half 
hidden  by  the  vines  that  clambered  over  it, 
intent  on  the  page  she  was  reading,  and  was 
not  aware  of  his  presence  until  she  heard  him 
say  "Mary,"  when,  starting  round,  she  saw 
him  standing  only  a  few  steps  from  her. 
That  her  greeting  was  warm  and  joyous  need 
not  be  told,  and  that  he  was  happy  to  be  so 
welcomed  can  be  imagined.  She  told  him 
there  was  no  one  at  home  except  Agnes  and 


herself,  but  that  he  must  come  in  and  let 
them  get  him  some  refreshment,  and  make 
much  of  him  after  his  long  walk,  and  that  he 
and  Agnes  must  know  each  other  and  be  the 
best  of  friends.  Mary  took  his  hat  and  um- 
brella, helped  him  to  draw  off  his  linen  duster, 
and  then  sent  him  into  the  pretty  drawing- 
room,  while  she  hung  them  on  the  hat-rack. 
She  then  ran  up-stairs  to  fetch  her  sister,  who 
never  looked  lovelier  than  at  that  moment,  in  a 
soft  diaphanous  white  dress,  simple  and  flow- 
ing, with  a  knot  of  pale-blue  ribbon  on  her 
breast,  and  a  sash  of  the  same  around  her 
waist.  "  He  has  come,  Austin  has  come,"  she 
said.  "I  wasn't  at  all  thinking  of  him — 
then!'  she  added,  laughing  ;  "  and  there  he 
was,  all  at  once,  like  a  ghost.  Come,  darling, 
he's  waiting  to  see  you.  I  ought  not  to  have 
said  '  like  a  ghost ; '  it  has  made  me  shiver.'* 
And  so  it  had,  as  if  a  heavy  drop  of  cold  water 
had  dropped  from  above  on  the  back  of  her 
neck,  one  of  those  sudden  coincidences,  or, 
as  some  might  call  them,  previsions,  which 
not  infrequently  enter  into  the  experience  of 
people.  She  introduced  Agnes  to  her  lover, 
leading  in  the  beautiful  creature  by  the  hand 
with  a  proud  look,  and  she  was  more  than 
gratified  when  she  saw  his  expression  of 
blended  amazement  and  admiration  at  such 
an  unexpected  vision  of  loveliness  and  grace. 
That  was  the  beginning.  I  should  go  beyond 
the  limits  of  my  story,  and  make  too  great  a 
digression  if  I  told  all  that  happened  that 
summer  up  there  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  the 
first  flicker  of  the  shadow,  the  gradual,  slow, 
sure  change,  the  alienation  and  transfer  of 
affection  that  satisfied  one  selfish  heart,  and 
nearly  broke  another  as  noble  as  it  was  pure. 
In  plain  words,  the  engagement  between 
Austin  Moore  and  Mary  Darrall  was  broken 
off  by  herself  as  soon  as  she  discovered,  with 
a  woman's  keen  perception,  that  her  sister, 
without  perhaps  meaning  it,  had  won  him 
away  from  her.  One  evening  when  they 
were  alone  on  the  shore  where  she  had  asked 
him  to  go  with  lier,  with  a  gray,  misty  fog 
all  about  them,  and  the  air  full  of  tbe  sound 
of  the  surf  thundering  against  the  rocks  tell- 
ing of  storms  and  wrecks,  she  told  him  all 
that  she  had  discovered,  all  that  was  in  her 
heart.  It  was  Mary  Darrall's  way  to  be  frank  ; 
subterfuge  and  concealment  were  impossible 
to  a  nature  like  hers.  In  vain  he  protested 
that  she  was  mistaken,  and  to  prove  it  he  said 
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he  would  go  away  in  the  morning,  still  hold- 
ing her  to  her  promise  to  marry  him.  In 
vain  he  reproached  her  for  being  liard  on  him, 
and  suspicious  of  his  honor,  and  deceived  by 
his  brotherly  attentions  to  her  own  sister  ;  she 
was  firm,  and  in  reply  to  his  assertion  that 
the  change  was  in  herself,  and  not  in  him, 
she  had  but  one  reply,  which  was,  that  all  was 
irrevocably  over  between  them.  Generously 
and  unselfishly  she  released  him,  shielding 
him  from  all  blame,  and  allowing  her  parents 
and  others  to  believe  that  the  change  was  in- 
deed in  her,  instead  of  in  him.  She  only  said, 
when  at  first  they  expostulated  with  her  :  "  It 
is  no  use,  dear  papa  and  mamma,  to  discuss 
the  matter  ;  I  have  discovered — thank  God,  in 
time  ! — that  which  would  have  made  my  mar- 
riage with  Austin  Moore  a  very  miserable 
one." 

"  If  that  is  the  case,  Mary,  then  I  too  have 
reason  to  thank  God  for  insisting  on  the  de- 
lay of  two  years.  I  did  not  do  it  without  a  rea- 
son. I  don't  exactly  understand  how  it  is, 
but  you  say  it  is  your  own  choice  for  it  to  be 
as  it  is,  therefore  we  can't  throw  Austin  off." 

"  Oh  no  !  ^no  !  dear  papa,  do  not  do  that. 
He  could  not  help  it,  and  I  do  not  blame  him 
— how  could  I  ?  "  she  said,  earnestly. 

And  they  did  not  press  her  farther,  but 
between  themselves  could  not  help  believ- 
ing that  in  some  way  Mary's  imagination  had 
played  her  false.  Austin  Moore  went  away 
to  the  White  Mountains.  In  Agnes  Dar- 
rall's  beautiful  face  there  had  gradually  come  a 
scarcely  veiled  look  of  mingled  avoidance,  and 
defiance,  like  what  one  sometimes  sees  in  the 
countenance  of  a  child  who,  conscious  of  some 
secret  fault  deserving  punishment,  is  yet  de- 
termined to  evade  discovery.  She  shrunk 
from  Mary's  companionship  now,  and  al- 
though no  word  had  passed  between  them 
relative  to  Austin  Moore,  she  knew  without 
being  told — and  she  was  the  only  one  who  did 
— that  sJie  was  the  cause  of  the  estrangement, 
and  that  for  her  sake  her  sister  had  sacrificed 
her  own  happiness.  It  touched  and  pained 
her  to  know  this,  for  she  loved  Mary  per- 
haps better  than  she  did  anyone  else,  but  her 
nature  was  too  shallow  and  selfish  even  to  wish 
that  things  had  turned  out  differently  from 
what  they  had,  while  the  idea  of  breaking  the 
evil  spell  her  beauty  had  wrought  did  not 
even  enter  her  mind.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Darrall, 
felt  that  a  change  had  come  over  their  little 


home  circle.  "  It  is  the  east  wind,"  said  Mr. 
Darrall,  "  and  these  miserable  fogs,  wife  ;  thej 
really  are  enough  to  make  one  melancholy 
mad.  We  had  better  go  home.  I  think  of  the 
noise  of  our  streets  as  music,  compared  with 
that  everlasting  boom  and  roar  of  the  surf." 
"  Yes,  it  is  not  cheering,  I  confess.  The  sun- 
shine and  blue  skies  make  a  great  difference. 
I  can't  help  thinking  of  wrecks  and  drowning 
people,  all  the  time.  I'd  like  to  get  home  too," 
said  Mrs.  Darrall,  drawing  her  shawl  closer 
with  a  little  shiver.  She  did  not  know — so 
blind  are  we — of  the  fair  hope-laden  barque 
that  had  gone  to  wreck  and  sunk  out  of  sight 
so  near  her. 

(to  be  continued.) 
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(Continued.) 
The  love  of  the  country  is  so  strong  in  the 
Parisians  that  for  the  pleasure  of  smelling  a 
lilac- tree  and  hearing  a  bird  sing  on  a  bush, 
they  will  walk  beyond  the  city  for  miles  un- 
der a  burning  sun,  and  squat  on  the  grass  to 
eat  a  scanty  meal,  and  come  home  more  dead 
than  alive,  convinced  that  they  have  enjoyed 
a  day's  pleasuring.  And  so  they  have.  Nor 
must  we  fancy  it  has  been  too  dearly  paid  for. 
Amidst  the  ugliness  that  surrounds  their 
lives,  the  poor  are  apt  to  forget  there  is  any 
beauty  in  the  world,  and  nothing,  as  we  all 
know,  so  lifts  the  heart  to  God  as  a  glimpse 
of  this  beauty  that  He  has  so  lavishly  spread 
out  for  us,  or  so  rests  our  over-strained  facul- 
ties as  the  contemplation  of  it  amidst  the 
quiet  woods  and  fields.  Soeur  Rosalie,  who, 
herself,  so  needed  this  occasional  rest  by  the 
way,  could  never  be  persuaded  to  take  it. 
Her  Sisters  often  tried,  on  one  pretext  or  an- 
other, to  make  her  take  the  relaxation  of  a 
day  in  the  country;  but  for  fifty  years  they 
tried  in  vain.  At  last,  one  morning,  she  con- 
sented to  make  a  partie  de  catnpagne,  which 
consisted  in  crossing  the  court-yard,  and 
mounting  and  descending  a  double  flight  of 
stone  steps  that  led  to  the  garden  of  the 
Maison  de  Secours  (House  of  Help)  attached 
to  the  convent,  and  gathering  some  dozen 
or  so  of  pears  from  a  tree  which  formed  the 
chief  glory  of  the  garden.     The  Sister,  who 
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had  long  being  trying  to  induce  "  our  Mother  " 
to  take  this  excursion,  had  got  her  as  far  as 
the  top  of  the  stone-stair,  when  a  ring  sounded 
at  the  gate.  "  I  will  be  with  you  in  a  moment, 
Mother,"  she  said,  hurrying  away  to  admit 
the  visitor.  "  No,  no,"  replied  Soeur  Rosalie, 
turning  to  go  with  her,  ''  our  Lord  is  calling 
me  back  ;  you  see.  He  does  not  approve  of  my 
quitting  my  post  for  a  moment."  She  went 
to  receive  the  new-comer,  and  never  again 
tried  to  make  a  trip  to  the  country. 

In  this,  as  in  most  things,  severity  to  herself 
was  the  measure  of  her  indulgence  to  others. 
She  would  brave  public  opinion,  its  ridicule  and 
its  censure  alike,  not  merely  to  render  a  ser- 
vice, but  to  procure  a  pleasure,  a  little  passing 
satisfaction  to  the  poorest  beggar.  Whatever 
germs  of  vanity  lurked  in  that  humble  heart 
took  the  form  of  trying  to  make  herself  per- 
sonally agreeable  to  the  poor,  and  it  was  one 
of  her  grievances  against  the  rich,  the  good 
benevolent  rich,  that  they  take  so  little  pains 
to  do  this — that  they  show  their  real  charac- 
ters to  the  poor,  without  any  of  that  restrain- 
ing courtesy  which  checks  brusqueness  or  im- 
patience in  company  with  their  equals.  Soeur 
Rosalie  had  a  natural  charm  of  manner  which 
few  could  resist ;  she  pleased  without  the  least 
attempt  to  do  so  ;  but  in  her  intercourse  with 
the  poor,  she  laid  herself  out  to  be  charming, 
to  amuse  them,  to  make  them  laugh,  and  if 
she  was  accessible  to  flattery  of  any  sort  it 
was  to  a  compliment  in  this  direction,  to  hear 
that  some  beggar  woman,  or  some  ill-con- 
ditioned rough  had  spoken  of  her  with  affec- 
tionate approval,  as  pleasant  or  sympathetic. 

The  Soup  Kitchen,  established  by  the  Gov- 
ernment under  Soeur  Rosalie's  direction  in  the 
convent,  was  one  of  her  grand  opportunities 
for  paying  this  court  to  the  poor.  She  en- 
joyed few  things  more  than  to  escape  from  a 
crowd  of  visitors  of  a  very  different  class,  and 
go  to  serve  out  their  portions  to  the  poor  peo- 
ple. She  would  spend  hours  there  in  conver- 
sation with  the  men  who  came  for  their  plate 
of  rice  or  beans,  and  by  the  charm  of  her 
manner  often  won  them  to  confide  to  her,  al- 
most unawares,  some  secret  of  moral  or  phy- 
sical misery  worse  than  the  hunger  they  had 
come  to  assuage. 

This  ceremony  of  serving  out  the  soup,  etc., 
reminded  many  who  assisted  at  it  in  the  Rue 
de  TEpee  de  Bois,  of  the  repasts  of  the  early 
Christians,  and  Soeur  Rosalie  would  convene 


her  Sisters  to  it  as  a  recompense  and  a  relaxa- 
tion. Before  entering  the  room,  she  would 
say :  "  Let  us  salute  the  angels  who  are  con- 
ducting the  poor,  and  God  who  resides  in 
them." 

The  famine  which  visited  France  in  the 
winter  of  1847,  was  an  awful  experience  for 
those  who  were  in  the  service  of  the  poor. 
The   stagnation  of  trade  brought  about  the 
chomage,  that  terrible  stand-still  that  is  the 
certain   prelude   of    a  popular    storm.      The 
bread-winners  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Marceau 
were  thrown  at  once  into  the  direst  want,  and 
the  starving  men  took  refuge  in  the  public- 
houses,  and  strove  to  drown  their  misery  in 
drink  and  that  fiery  rhetoric  which  is  more 
intoxicating  to  the   French  ouvrier  than  al- 
cohol.    As   usual,  the  famine,   the   chomage, 
all  the  evils  they  wrought,  were  laid  at  the 
door  of  the   Government.     Wild  theories  of 
reform  that  were  to  ensure  plentiful  meals  to 
every  hungry  citizen  were  propounded^  savage 
threats  were  uttered  against  the  existing  state 
of  things,  and  the  men  went  back  to  their 
wretched  homes  drunk  with   their  own  elo- 
quence as  much  as  with  the  poisonous  drugs 
served  out  to  them.      Soeur  Rosalie's  expe- 
rience and  shrewd  sense  warned  her  where 
this  sort  of  thing  was  going  to  end.      She 
called  up  all  the  resources  of  her  heart  and 
head  to  fight  against  the  hunger  that  was  ex- 
asperating  the  poverty-stricken    population. 
She  begged,  and  set  her  friends  to  beg  in 
every  direction,  and  for  a  time  succeeded  m 
keeping  the  demon  at  bay.     The  famine  was 
felt  more  severely  by  the  population  of  this 
district  than  any  other,  and  yet  it  was  not 
from    the    Faubourg    St.  Marceau   that  the 
signal  for  revolution  sounded.     Soeur  Rosalie, 
who   always    stood    up  for   "our  faubourg" 
made  a  point  of  this  fact   in  its  favor,  and 
would  declare  that  it  was  better  than  its  repu- 
tation.    "  Besides,"  she  was  wont  to  add,  "  we 
are  so  wretched,  and  have  so  much  to  suffer  in 
the  best  of  times,  that  people  ought  not  to  be 
hard  on  us.     I   am  sure  Almighty  God  will 
not." 

When,  finally,  "our  faubourg"  did  catck 
fire  and  join  in  the  Revolution,  the  dismay 
and  terror  in  the  convent  were  great.  But 
Soeur  Rosalie  never  lost  heart,  and  cheered 
up  her  frightened  Sisters.  "0,  Mother!" 
they  exclaimed,  remembering  1830,  "how 
wicked  they  are  going  to  be  ! "     But  she  an- 
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swered,  gaily,  "and  how  good  we  are  going  to 
be  ! "  And  yet,  when  the  paving-stones  be- 
gan to  be  torn  up,  and  barricades  rose,  and  the 
murderous  faces  of  men  gone  mad  with  pas- 
sion were  visible  everywhere  around  her,  her 
heart  sank  within  her.  She  was  so  struck  by 
the  sinister  horror  of  the  scene,  the  fierce 
looks  and  bearing  of  the  rioters,  their  brutal 
threats  as  they  bullied  and  dragged  reluctant 
comrades  to  the  bloody  work  in  hand,  that 
she  said  afterwards  in  describing,  it,  "I  believe 
if  we  had  gone  to  hell  that  day,  we  should  not 
have  found  a  single  devil  there  ;  they  were  all 
above  ground  in  the  streets  of  Paris.  Never 
shall  I  forget  their  faces." 

The  horror  with  which  the  "devils"  in- 
spired her  did  not,  however,  prevent  her  de- 
voting herself  to  them  as  heroically  and  ten- 
derly as  if  they  had  been  angels.  She  was  ia 
the  midst  of  them  all  day  long,  dressing  th«r 
wounds,  receiving  them  into  the  convent, 
braving  death  to  go  and  assist  them ;  out  in 
the  streets,  praying  by  the  side  of  the  dying 
and  helping  them  to  make  their  peace  with 
God,  while  the  bullets  rained  about  the  cruci- 
fix that  she  held  up  before  their  closing  eyes. 
She,  who  was  by  nature  so  timid  and  sensi- 
tive, and  used  formerly  almost  to  faint  at  the 
sight  of  a  wound,  seemed  to  have  lost  all  sen- 
sibility as  well  as  all  fear,  so  little  did  she 
mind  the  bloodshed,  so  recklessly  did  she 
brave  the  danger.  It  was  characteristic  of  the 
people  she  thus  trusted  that  not  once  through 
the  murderous  frenzy  of  those  days  did  any  of 
them  forget  what  was  due  to  her  and  to  her 
Sisters.  Not  a  rude  word  was  spoken  to  them, 
not  a  shot  was  fired,  nor  a  stone  thrown  at  the 
convent ;  stranger  still,  the  rioters  were  seen 
to  lower  their  muskets  and  suspend  the  work 
of  slaughter  to  assist  Soeur  Rosalie  or  one  of 
her  companions  across  a  barricade,  or  to  facili- 
tate their  approach  to  some  wounded  comrade. 

One  day,  when  the  battle  was  at  its  hot- 
test, an  officer  of  the  Garde  Mobile  led  his 
men  to  attack  a  barricade  in  the  Rue  Mouf- 
fetard,  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  de  TEpee 
de  Bois ;  he  himself  mounted  first  to  the  as- 
sault, and  his  men  were  following  him  when  a 
murderous  volley  from  the  insurgents  made 
them  fall  back,  and  the  officer  found  himself  on 
the  other  side  of  the  barricade,  alone,  surrounded 
by  the  enemy,  with  certain  death  staring  him 
in  the  face  ;  he  turned  suddenly  and  made  for 
the  Rue  de  TEpee  de  Bois,  and  seeing  the  con- 


vent gate  open,  rushed  in,  and  fell  into  the 
midst  of  the  Sisters  who  were  coming  and  go- 
ing amongst  the  wounded  in  the  court-yard. 
Soeur  Rosalie,  seizing  the  situation  at  a  glance^ 
thrust  him  into  a  doorway  behind  her,  and 
standing  forward  with  her  Sisters,  made  a  bar- 
rier between  him  and  his  pursuers,  who  came 
rushing  after  him,  yelling  and  triumphant. 
At  the  sight  of  the  rampart  of  white  cornettes 
that  stood  between  them  and  their  victim, 
those  ferocious  men  were  staggered  for  a  mo- 
ment, and,  falling  back,  begged  Soeur  Rosalie 
to  stand  aside  and  let  the  assassin  of  the  people 
come  out.  Even  at  this  crisis  they  did  not 
forget  what  they  owed  "  our  Mother,"  and  it 
was  a  strange  medley  to  hear  their  threats  and 
blasphemies  addressed  to  the  officer  alternating 
with  terms  of  respect  and  endearment  to  her. 
"Come,  now,  bonne  Mere,  let  go  that  hell-> 
hound  " ; — "  We  love  you  well,  Mother,  but  you 
must  give  up  that  devil "  ; — "  You  are  our  good 
angel,  we  won't  touch  one  of  the  cornettes^ 
but  by we  will  have  his  blood  ! " 

But  Soeur  Rosalie  and  her  angel  guard  held 
to  their  ranks,  vainly  expostulating  with  the 
infuriated  rioters.  "No,  no;  we  must  have 
his  life,"  they  cried  ;  "he  has  been  butchering 
our  kith  and  kin  for  days,  and  now  his  own 
turn  has  come  !" 

"What!"  protested  Soeur  Rosalie,  "you 
would  stain  these  stones  with  the  blood  .of  a 
disarmed  man  !  you  would  commit  a  murder 
within  the  gates  of  the  house  of  peace  and 
charity  that  is  always  open  to  you  !  you  will 
never  do  that,  my  friends  !  I  know  you  better  ! " 

"You  are  right.  Mother,  we  won't  kill  him 
here;  we  will  take  him  into  the  street  and  shoot 
him  there,"  was  the  response  to  this  appeal  to 
their  generosity,  and  they  pressed  closer,  lay- 
ing the  muzzles  of  their  guns  on  the  shoulders- 
of  the  nuns,  and  pressing  the  trigger,  with  a 
click,  to  frighten  them  into  giving  way ;  but 
not  one  moved  ;  at  last  the  men  grew  impa- 
tient and  began  to  swear  and  threaten.  Then,. 
Soeur  Rosalie,  with  one  of  those  inspirations 
that  sometimes  came  to  her  in  a  great  crisis^ 
pushed  aside  the  gun  that  was  brushing  her 
cornette,  and  throwing  her  arms  wide  open,, 
she  fell  upon  her  knees:  "For  fifty  years  I 
have  given  up  my  life  to  you,"  she  cried,  "and 
now  in  return  for  my  long  service,  for  any 
good  I  may  have  done  to  yourselves,  your 
wives,  or  your  children,  I  ask  you  for  the  life 
of  this  man  ! " 
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They  were  conquered.  A  loud  hurrah  rose 
from  the  croud,  every  musket  fell,  the  court- 
yard rang  with  cries  of  "  Vim  Soeur  Rosalie! 
Vive  notre  Mere  !  "  And  the  rioters  rushed  out 
of  it,  and  back  to  the  barricades. 

Two  days  later,  the  insurrection  was  crushed, 
the  fighting  was  over,  and  these  same  men 
were  in  prison,  or  hiding  from  justice,  and 
their  wives  and  mothers  were  crowding  into 
the  Rue  de  I'Epee  de  Bois  imploring  Soeur 
Rosalie  to  go  and  intercede  for  their  pardon, 
while  she,  crying  as  heartily  as  any  of  them 
distraught  and  helpless,  made  reckless  promises, 
assuring  them  that  they  had  only  to  trust  in 
God,  and  all  would  come  right.  To  comfort 
them,  she  carried  these  promises  and  hopeful 
messages  to  the  prisoners,  who  welcomed  her 
as  the  angel  of  their  deliverance. 
(to  be  continued.) 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Raynald  would  have  gladly  prolonged  this 
conversation  ;  and  Eliane,  encouraged  by  his 
sympathy,  was  telling  him  how,  after  eight 
days  of  loneliness  and  grief,  and  when  the 
home  of  her  childhood — whence  the  lifeless 
remains  of  her  grandfather  had  been  carried 
to  the  grave — was  about  to  be  given  up  to  the 
heirs  of  the  estate,  the  Marquise  de  Liminge 
had  arrived,  and  by  her  motherly  kindness 
soothed  her  spirits  and  strengthened  her  in  her 
sorrow.  She  was  describing  how  the  journey, 
the  change  of  scene,  the  arrival  in  France,  and 
Blanche's  affectionate  welcome,  had  lightened 
her  affliction,  and  that  without  forgetting  the 
past  she  had  gradually  and  peacefully  settled 
down  in  her  present  happy  home.  But  before 
she  had  reached  this  point  in  her  narrative 
the  noise  of  the  carriage  in  the  court  inter- 
rupted its  course. 

Raynald  looked  at  his  watch,  and  with  a 
sort  of  suspicion  that  his  mother  might  not 
entirely  approve  of  his  establishing  himself  in 
the  morning-room  when  his  cousin  was  sitting 
alone,  he  opened  the  window  which  led  into 
the  garden,  and  quietly  walked  down  the 
stone  steps  ;  whilst  Eliane,  to  whom  such  an 


idea  had  never  occurred,  went  to  meet  her 
aunt  and  cousin;  but  before  she  reached 
the  door  it  was  hastily  thrown  open,  and 
Blanche,  shutting  it  after  her,  rushed  into  the 
room.  She  was  flushed  and  out  of  breath,  but 
made  a  sign  with  her  hand  which  was  intended 
to  convey  to  Eliane  that  she  had  something 
particularly  interesting  to  tell  her. 

Blanche  was  rather  apt  to  relate,  with  great 
animation,  things  which  did  not  appear  of  as 
much  importance  to  her  cousin  as  they  did  to 
herself.  This  made  Eliane  await  patiently 
and  without  any  great  curiosity  for  what  she 
was  about  to  be  told.  But  this  indifference 
did  not  last  long,  for  she  was  very  fond  of 
Blanche,  and  it  was  with  a  look  of  great  sur- 
prise and  anxious  interest  that  she  heard  her 
say, 

"  Eliane,  I  think  I  am  going  to  be  married." 

"You  are  going  to  be  married,  Blanche!. 
Is  it  possible  ?  " 

"Yes,  indeed,"  Blanche  answered;  and, 
throwing  her  hat  on  the  canopy,  she  stood 
before  the  glass  passing  her  fingers  through 
her  beautiful  fair  curls,  and  adding  to  their  dis- 
ordered state.  "  Yes,  indeed,  I  think  so.  Why 
do  you  look  so  surprised  ?  What  should  make 
it  impossible  ?  1  shall  be  eighteen  on  the 
twenty-eighth  of  this  month." 

"But  you  were  saying  this  morning  that 
you  had  not  a  thought  you  did  not  tell  me — 
not  a  secret  you  would  keep  from  me." 

"  I  said  what  was  quite  true.  I  did  not 
know  it  then." 

Eliane  looked  still  more  astonished. 

"What  can  have  happened  since  three 
o'clock?  Who  did  you  meet  during  your 
drive?" 

Blanche  seated  herself  near  her  cousin,  and. 
said,  in  a  confidential  tone  : 

"That  is  just  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you. 
You  want  to  know  who  we  met  ?  Well,  we 
met  the  Baronne  de  Crecy,  and  there,  in  the 
Bois,  you  know,  she  made  a  sign  for  her  car- 
riage and  ours  to  stop,  and  then  she  asked 
mamma  to  pay  her  a  visit  early  this  evening  ; 
and  she  added  with  a  nod  which  was  full  of 
meaning,  'and  of  course  I  reckon  on  your 
bringing  Blanche  with  you.'  Mamma  said  she 
would,  and  we  drove  on  ;  then  she  kissed  me 
and  said,  '  My  love,  you  must  wear  your  white 
dress  this  evening.  It  is,  of  all  your  gowns^ 
the  one  that  becomes  you  most.' " 

"Well,  and  what  of  that?" 
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"  Wait  a  minute.  Mamma  explained  it  all 
to  me,  and  I  am  going  to  tell  you,  The  fact 
is,  that  Madam  de  Crecy's  nephew — the  Comte 
de  Monleon — will  be  there  to-night." 

'^Well?" 

"  Well,  he  is  one  of  the  best  partis  in  Paris. 
He  is  rich,  high-born.  He  has  no  parents  ;  so 
that  he  is  now  master  of  his  fortune,  and  on 
that  account  all  the  mothers  in  Paris  set  their 
•^tjaps  at  him  ;  but  till  now  he  would  not  hear 
of  marrying,  and  he  has  kept  out  of  the  way  of 
all  young  ladies  as  if  they  had  the  plague, 
he  was  so  afraid  of  committing  himself.  So 
I  have  never  seen  him.  You  understand 
now.  .  .  ." 

" No,  indeed,"  Eliane  said ;  "I  do  not  un- 
derstand it  at  all." 

''Well,  I  should  have  thought  that  being 
two  years  older  than  I  am,  and  in  some  ways 
more  like  a  married  woman,  that  you  would 
understand  that  when  Madame  de  Crecy  asked 
mamma  to  bring  me  with  her  this  evening, 
she  made  it  clear  that  it  was  in  order  to  meet 
her  nephew  ;  and  that  means  that  at  last  he 
thinks  of  marrying  ;  and  if  he  likes  my  looks," 
—^Blanche,  as  she  said  this,  glanced  at  her  own 
image  in  the  glass, — "  then  it  follows  that  I 
shall  be  the  object  of  his  choice." 

''No,"  Eliane  answered;  "I  should  never 
have  guessed  all  that.  And  would  you  then 
accept  him  at  once,  without  anymore  to  do  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  if  I  like  his  appearance  ;  and  I 
-dare  say  I  shall,  for  mamma  says  he  is  clever, 
-and  not  at  all  an  unpleasing  person." 

Eliane  did  not  really  know  what  to  say.  In 
the  happy,  peaceful  and  solitary  life  she  had 
led,  if  the  subject  of  marriage  had  ever  entered 
her  thoughts  it  was  under  so  different  an  as- 
,pect  from  that  which  was  now  presented  to 
her  that  she  felt  a  sort  of  consternation,  and 
almost  a  wish  to  cry.  Blanche  perceived  this, 
and  said  : 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Eliane  ?  You  look 
quite  shocked.  Do  you  happen  to  have  heard 
anything  about  M.  de  Monleon  that  I  do  not 
know  ?  " 

Eliane  could  not  help  smiling  at  this  sup- 
position. 

"  About  M.  de  Monleon  ?  Oh  dear,  no  ! 
Your  knowledge  of  him  and  mine  seem  pretty 
well  on  a  par.  This  is  the  first  time  I  have 
heard  his  name." 

"  Well,  I  did  not  think  it  likely  you  knew 
iny thing  against  him  ;    but  you  looked  so 


grave  that  I  began  to  think  so.  Tell  me  why 
you  seemed  so  taken  aback  by  what  I  told  you. 
Does  it  vex  you  to  think  that  I  who  am  the 
youngest  of  the  two,  may  perhaps  be  married 
before  you  ?  " 

Eliane  opened  wide  her  eyes. 

"  Oh,  that  is  a  funny  idea  ! "  she  said.  "  How 
could  it  ever  cross  your  mind  ?  It  shows  you 
do  not  know  rae." 

"Well,  all  I  can  say  is,  that  without  any 
scruple  and  without  being  much  mistaken,  I 
should  suspect  most  of  my  friends  of  a  similar 
feeling." 

"  Then  they  do  not  love  you  as  much  as  I 
do.     But  I  think  this  is  all  very  sad.  .  .  ." 

"  Sad  !  do  you  really  think  so  ?  I  do  not 
see  why  it  should  be  sad  to  marry  a  man  of 
high  birth  and  verj^  rich,  whom  all  the  girls 
I  know  would  gladly  accept,  and  who  would 
prefer  me  to  any  one  else." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  can  understand  that  to  be  pre- 
ferred must  be  pleasant ;  but  then,  if  on  your 
side  you  did  not  feel  any  preference  for  him  ?  " 

Blanche  hesitated  a  little,  and  then  an- 
swered : 

"  I  think  that  when  all  important  things  are 
secured,  it  is  enough  if  a  girl  does  not  dislike 
the  man  she  marries." 

"  Important  things  ?  " 

"Yes;  his  fortune,  his  position,  and  then 
his  character." 

"Aye,  his  character.  But  how  can  one  tell 
what  is  a  man's  character  if  one  does  not 
know  him  ?  " 

"  There  is  no  difficulty  in  that ;  girls  are 
not  expected  to  find  out  that  sort  of  thing 
themselves.  They  all  marry  in  this  way.  It 
is  only  in  novels  that  people  meet  and  fall  in 
love,  and  all  that  kind  of  nonsense ;  so  I  have 
been  told,  for  I  have  never  been  allowed  to 
read  novels.  But,  after  all,"  Blanche  added, 
with  a  merry  laugh,  "  I  dare  say  I  am  selling 
the  skin  of  the  hare  before  I  have  caught  him. 
Now,  please,  do  not  look  so  grave  and  sad.  I 
have  told  you  all  this,  though  it  is  a  great 
secret ;  and  perhaps  mamma  would  not  like 
my  chattering  to  you  about  it,  for  she  has  not 
breathed  a  word  on  the  subject  to  anybody, 
not  even  to  Raynald,  or  M.  de  Malseigne,  or 
even  to  Mademoiselle  Silvestre." 

This  last-mentioned  individual  was  Blanche's 
old  governess,  who  still  lived  with  them. 
The  Vicomte  de  Malseigne  was  so  faithful 
an  habitue  of  the  house  that  he  also  seemed 
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like  one  of  the  family.  He  was  much  older 
than  Raynald,  but,  notwithstanding  that  dif- 
ference of  age,  his  greatest  friend. 

"  No,  not  even  to  my  brother,  or  those  two 
old  friends,  has  she  spoken  of  it.  I  should 
not  have  found  it  difficult  to  hold  my  tongue 
with  any  one  but  you,  Eliane.  Ever  since 
you  have  been  here  I  have  been  so  happy.  I 
love  you  very  much,  and  it  is  easy  to  me  to 
open  my  heart  to  you — easier  even  than  to 
my  mother.  You  must  be  very  good,  Eliane, 
for  me  to  have  felt  that  from  the  first." 

She  threw  her  arms  round  her  cousin's  neck 
in  such  a  childlike,  caressing  manner,  and 
looked  into  her  eyes  with  so  much  fondness, 
that  Eliane  pressed  her  to  her  heart  with  a 
tenderness  which  seemed  to  imply  a  desire  to 
cherish  and  protect  her — an  unaccountable 
impulse,  considering  her  age  and  their  rela- 
tive positions ;  and  indeed  she  could  not  but 
feel,  even  had  Blanche  needed  it,  how  little 
able  she  would  have  been  to  guide  and  advise 
her,  Eliane's  own  ideas  of  happiness  being  so 
entirely  different  from  hers.  She  saw  this 
plainly  enough  after  a  moment's  reflection, 
iind  also  how^  proper  and  necessary  it  was.  not 
to  express  her  own  opinions  on  subjects  on 
which  she  was  obviously  inexperienced.  In 
spite,  however,  of  her  gentleness  and  natural 
deference  for  others,  her  ideas  on  certain 
points  were  singularly  defined,  considering 
the  almost  conventual  solitude  in  which  she 
had  lived.  The  years  of  her  childhood  and 
early  youth,  however,  had  not  been  dull  or 
profitless.  As  to  her  amusements,  they  had 
consisted  chiefly  in  long  rides  on  horseback, 
visits  to  the  poor  people  at  Redwood,  and 
periodical  school-feasts  on  the  lawn  of  the 
house,  which  she  enjoyed  as  much  as  the  vil- 
lage children.  Her  grandfather  having  per- 
sistently declined  all  invitations  for  her,  as 
well  as  for  himself,  to  the  neighboring  coun- 
try houses,  his  intercourse  with  those  of  his 
own  rank  had  gradually  dropped.  She  had 
therefore  known  nothing  of  society  ;  but  the 
constant  companionship  of  a  person  as  su- 
perior in  intellect,  as  talented,  as  noble-minded, 
and  as  energetic  in  character  as  Mr.  Maxwell, 
had  told  very  beneficially  on  her  own  soul 
and  habits  of  thought.  She  had  learnt  as 
well,  and  even  better  than  other  girls,  all  that 
a  highly-educated  woman  should  know.  The 
manly  element  in  her  education  had  given  to 
her  a  strength  of  will  and  steadiness  of  pur- 


pose which  is  generally  the  result  of  a  father's 
example  and  teachings.  She  had  lacked  a 
mother's  care  and  guidance,  an  irreparable 
loss  in  most  cases,  but  her  natural  gentleness 
and  refinement  had  supplied  their  place ; 
though  strong  in  character,  she  was  not  want- 
ing in  any  feminine  grace  and  charm.  The 
energy  of  her  disposition  was  not  at  all  appa- 
rent in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life,  for  in 
small  things  she  was  singularly  yielding  and 
almost  indolent  in  her  readiness  to  follow  the 
lead  of  others. 

The  dinner  hour  at  the  Hotel  de  Liminge 
was  at  seven,  and  Blanche  left  her  cousin  t© 
go  and  attend  to  her  dress — a  most  important 
consideration  on  that  particular  evening,  oa 
which  the  fate  of  her  life  might,  more  or  less, 
depend  on  her  being  becomingly  attired. 

Eliane  was  lingering  a  moment  behind, 
when  her  aunt  appeared  at  the  garden  window 
and  called  her. 

''•Eliane,"  she  said,  "we  are  going  to  spend 
the  evening  at  Madame  de  Crecy's.  You  are 
of  course  asked,  but  are  you  inclined  to  go  out 
to-night  ?  Do  just  as  you  like,  my  dear  child  ; 
you  are  quite  at  liberty  to  say  yes  or  no." 

Eliane  answered  without  hesitation. 

''  It  is  the  whole  of  this  day  that  I  wished 
to  spend  at  home.  So  if  you  please,  dear  aunt, 
I  will  not  go  out  to-night." 

Unconsciously,  perhaps,  Madame  de  Lim- 
inge felt  relieved.  She  kissed  her  niece,  and 
said  :  ''  Just  as  you  like,  my  love.  I  am  only 
afraid  you  will  feel  dull  all  the  evening  alone." 

"  I  assure  you  that  to-day  I  really  wish  to  re- 
main alone,  and  that  I  shall  not  be  in  the  least 
bored.   I  will  sit  here  till  Blanche  comes  home." 

Madame  de  Liminge  would  never  have 
thought  of  keeping  Eliane  in  the  background 
on  purpose,  and  would  not,  even  to  herself, 
have  admitted  that  there  was  any  danger  of 
her  throwing.  Blanche  into  the  shade.  But 
still  she  was  not  altogether  sorry  that  Eliane 
had  chosen  to  stay  at  home  that  evening,  and 
was  pleased  that  her  niece  had  unconsciouslf 
done  just  what  she  wished. 

(to  be  continued.) 


Good  breeding  has  been  justly  defined  "as 
the  result  of  much  good  sense,  some  good 
nature,  and  a  little  self-denial  for  the  sake  of 
others,  and  with  a  view  to  merit  the  same  in- 
dulgence from  them." 
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What  Followed  a  Case  of  Restitution. 

There  was  once  a  lawyer  whose  special  de- 
light it  was  to  ridicule  everything  Catholic, 
but  more  particularly  the  practice  of  confes- 
sion. It  happened,  during  the  holy  season  of 
Lent,  that  he  was  visited  early  one  morning 
by  a  priest.  "  Come  in  ! "  he  said,  on  hearing 
the  knock  at  his  office  door  ;  and  the  pastor 

of ,  one  whom  he  had  often  ridiculed  and 

spoken  ill  of,  entered  the  room.  Taken  quite 
by  surprise,  the  lawyer  rose  from  his  seat,  and. 
asked,  politely,  "  What  can  I  do  for  you,  sir  ?  " 

The  priest  answered  :  "  Here  is  a  sum  of 
money — five  dollars  I  think — which  rightly  be- 
longs to  you,  and  I  have  been  commissioned  to 
deliver  it  into  your  hands.  For  the  restoration 
of  this  sum,  you  are  indebted  to  what  you 
have  so  often  abused — the  confessional.  I 
hope  that,  in  future  tirades  against  our  relig- 
ion, you  will  at  least  spare  this  holy  institu- 
tion, if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  has 
been  of  service  to  you.     Good  day,  sir." 

Overwhelmed  with  astonishment,  the  law- 
yer looked  from  the  roll  of  bills  before  him  to 
the  door  through  which  the  priest  had  disap- 
peared, and  from  the  door  back  again  to  the 
money.  He  knew  not  what  to  think  of  the 
whole  affair.  ''  Yes  ! "  he  said  at  last,  "  perhaps 
it  is  only  a  trick  he  means  to  play  on  me.  The 
fellow  is  cunning  enough  to  try  to  get  the 
laugh  on  me  in  some  way.  Perhaps  it  is  only 
counterfeit  money  that  he  has  rolled  up  here 
so  carefully."  Quickly  he  tore  off  the  wrapper, 
and  was  soon  convinced  that  no  deception  had 
been  attempted.  "  So  it  is  a  reality  !  No  trick. 
I  declare,  it's  strange  !  Some  scoundrel  must 
have  robbed  me  of  this  sum,  and  nothing  but  the 
confessional  could  make  him  restore  it !  Does 
the  confessional  mean  something,  after  all  ?" 

Our  lawyer  was  set  to  thinking,  and  the 
more  seriously  he  reflected  on  the  subject 
— what  he  had  never  done  hitherto— the  more 
it  appeared  to  him  that  there  must  be  some- 
thing good  in  Catholicism,  and  that  perhaps 
he  had  all  along  been  speaking  ill  of  what  he 
knew  nothing  about. 

From  that,  time  forth,  his  friends  heard  no 
more  tirades  from  him  against  priests  and  the 
confessional  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  often  saw 

him  entering  the  little  Catholic  church  of , 

and  when  Easter  came  around  again  he  was 
seen  at  the  confessional  and  at  the  Holy  Table. 


Catholic  Notes. 


On  Sunday,  the  23d  ult,  Most  Rev.  Michael 
Heiss,  Archbishop  of  Milwaukee,  received  the 
pallium,  the  insignia  of  his  sacred  office,  at  the 
hands  of  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Krautbauer,  of  Green 
Bay.  An  eloquent  sermon  appropriate  to  the  oc- 
casion was  preached  by  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Ireland, 
of  St.  Paul.  The  solemn  ceremony  took  place  in 
St.  John's  Cathedral,  and  was  witnessed  by  an  im- 
mense concourse  of  people.  Rt.  Rev.  Bishops  Flasch, 
Grace,  Vertin,  Seidenbush  and  Marty ;  the  Rev.^ 
Dr.  McDevitt,  Vice-Rector  of  the  American  Col- 
lege at  Rome,  who  was  the  bearer  of  the  pallium 
to  this  country,  and  numerous  other  priests,  were 
in  attendance.  The  occasion  will  long  be  remem- 
bered in  Milwaukee. 

Archbishop  Heiss  is  a  native  of  Bavaria.  He 
received  his  ecclesiastical  education  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Munich,  and  came  to  America  about 
forty  years  ago,  settling  first  at  Cincinnati.  He 
afterwards  went  to  Milwaukee  as  the  private 
Secretary  of  Bishop  Henni,  its  first  Bishop.  He 
was  for  thirteen  years  President  of  St.  Francis' 
Seminary,  from  which  he  was  called  to  assume  the 
purple  as  the  head  of  the  diocese  of  La  Crosse,  which 
position  he  occupied  when  he  was  chosen  to  suc- 
ceed the  lamented  Archbishop  Henni.  Archbishop 
Heiss  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  learned  theo- 
logians in  the  Church  in  the  Northwest,  and  is 
greatly  beloved. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  chronicle  the 
demise  of  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Hannan,  of 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.  He  had  been  ill  only  a 
short  time,  and  a  despatch  received  here  on  the- 
morning  of  the  17th  ult.,  announcing  that  he  was 
in  a  dying  condition,  caused  a  painful  shock.  For 
nearly  half  a  century  the  deceased  had  labored 
among  the  people  of  Halifax,  and  was  endeared 
to  everyone.  His  influence  became  greater  in 
proportion  as  he  succeeded  to  higher  ofiices,  and 
has  always  been  recognized  as  most  beneficial 
even  by  the  non-Catholic  portion  of  the  com- 
munity. Archbishop  Hannan  was  well  known  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  news  of  his  death  has 
been  heard  with  universal  regret. 

The  deceased  prelate  was  a  native  of  Kilmal- 
lock,  Limerick,  Ireland,  where  he  was  born  in 
July,  1821.  He  went  to  Nova  Scotia  in  1840,  and 
was  for  some  time  a  Professor  in  St.  Mary's  Col- 
lege. After  his  ordination,  which  took  place  in 
1845,  he  was  engaged  in  parish  work  and  filled 
various  offices  of  honor  and  trust  till  his  elevation 
to  the  Episcopate.  He  was  consecrated  on  the 
10th  of  May,  1877. 

May  he  rest  in  peace  ! 


The  eloquent  Pere  Monsabre,  who  at  present 
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-fills  the  pulpit  of  Notre  Dame,  is  said  to  have  re- 
ceived during  Lent,  from  the  unfortunate  apostate 
who  was  his  predecessor,  an  invitation  to  discuss 
publicly  the  question  of  Papal  infallibility.  Pere 
Monsabre  declined  the  invitation,  but  signified 
his  willingness  to  talk  over  the  matter  in  private. 
The  correspondence,  it  is  stated,  was  read  by  M. 
Loyson  to  his  congregation  of  the  Galilean  church. 
From  what  we  have  heard  of  Pere  Monsabre, 
it  would  be  more  like  him  to  send  his  correspond- 
'ent  such  a  letter  as  he  would  not  care  to  read  in 
public.  Papal  infallibility  had  nothing  to  do,  in 
reality,  with  M.  Loyson's  defection,  and  no  one  is 
more  convinced  of  this  than  Pere  Monsabre. 


A  letter  was  received  last  week  from  an  esteemed 
friend  in  Rome,  informing  us  that  the  notorious 
Father  Gavazzi  has  not  been  absent  from  the  city 
^11  winter.  We  desire,  therefore,  to  correct  a  state- 
ment which  was  made,  some  months  ago,  on  the 
a-utbority  of  one  of  our  English  contemporaries, 
to  the  effect  that  the  unfortunate  apostate  had 
been  convicted  of  some  great  crime  in  France  and 
•sentenced  to  a  long  imprisonment.  The  truth  of 
the  statement  was  not  doubted  by  us  at  the  time, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  an  apostate  priest, 
•as  we  all  know,  is  capable  of  almost  anything. 
Abyssus  abyssum  invocat.  However,  we  do  not 
■exult  in  the  downfall  of  any  one,  and  poor  Ga- 
vazzi  had  sunk  low  enough  already.  May  the  Re- 
fuge of  sinners  intercede  for  him  ! 


It  is  reported  that  the  golden  rose  which  the 
Pope  is  accustomed  to  bless  on  Lcetare  Sunday  for 
presentation  to  some  prince  or  princess,  as  a  mark 
•of  honor,  was  received  this  year  by  Stephanie  of 
Belgium,  wife  of  Rudolph,  Prince  Imperial  of 
Austria. 

Santa  Sabina,  on  the  Aventine,  the  titular  church 
•of  Cardinal  McCabe,  was  erected  by  Pope  Celestin 
I,  who  sent  St.  Patrick  to  christianize  Ireland. 


A  touching  scene  was  witnessed,  not  long  since, 
in  the  Austrian  town  of  Gratz.  The  former  Prot- 
estant minister  of  the  place,  named  Hasert,  who 
had  returned  to  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  many 
years  ago  having  become  a  priest,  celebrated  his 
first  Mass,  and  his  son,  also  a  priest,  preached  the 
sermon  on  the  occasion. 


The  Rev.  Father  Kintrup,  who  was  lately 
drowned  at  Montezuma,  Ind.,  is  recommended  to 
the  praj^ers  of  our  readers.  It  seems  he  was  cross- 
ing a  railroad  bridge  and  jumped  into  the  river 
to  escape  an  approaching  train.  Prayers  are  also 
requested  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  the  Rev  An- 
thony Gcetz,  S.  J.,  who  departed  this  life  at  Santa 
'Clara,  Cal.,  last  month,  in  the  seventieth  year  of 
Ihis  age.    He  was  a  native  of  Strasburg.    For  over 


thirty  years  he  labored  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley, 
among  the  Spanish,  French  and  German  settlers, 
by  whom  his  death  is  deeply  regretted.  Also  for  the 
Rev.  J.  Wiegers,  pastor  of  Merramec,  Mo.,  whose 
death  occurred  during  Holy  Week,  at  Pius  Hos- 
pital, St.  Louis  ;  the  Rev.  J.  Tamchina,  who  died 
recently  at  Glendale,  Pa.;  the  Rev.  Father  Bands- 
letter,  of  the  Capuchin  Monastery,  at  Milwaukee, 
deceased  on  the  11th  ult. ;  the  Rev.  William  Car- 
roll, of  St.  Mary's  Church,  Troy,  N.  Y.;  The  Rev. 
Charles  Kuenzer,  C.  SS.  R.,  stationed  at  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y. ;  the  Rev.  Father  Dominic  of  the  Heart 
of  Mary,  Passionist,  St.  Michael's  Retreat,  Hobo- 
ken,  N.  J.;  and  the  Rev.  Aurelius  Peter  McMa- 
hon,  0.  S.  B.,  of  St.  Vincent's  Abbey,  Pa.,  lately  de- 
ceased. 

May  they  rest  in  peace  ! 


We  began  last  week  a  new  story,  by  Madame 
Augustus  Craven,  whose  charming  books,  espec- 
ially "A  Sister's  Story,"  are  so  well  known  and  so 
much  enjoyed  by  Catholic  readers.  The  transla- 
tion is  by  Lady  Georgiana  Fullerton,  long  a  favor- 
ite contributor  to  The  "Ave  Maria."  The  story 
will  be  published  simultaneously  in  England. 


The  mission  of  Calcutta  has  sustained  a  great 
loss  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Father  Van  Impe, 
Superior  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  Western  Ben- 
gal and  rector  of  St.  Xavier's  College.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  a  man  of  great  learning  and  piety. 
"  We  had  thought,"  says  the  Indo-European  Cor- 
respondence, "  that  his  real  worth  was  mostly,  if 
not  exclusively,  appreciated  by  his  own  brethren  ; 
but  the  great  concourse  of  persons  at  his  funeral, 
including,  as  it  did,  notable  representatives  of  dif- 
ferent classes  of  society  and  denominations  of  re- 
ligion, proved  that  even  during  the  three  or  four 
years  of  his  residence  in  Calcutta  he  had  won 
general  good  will  and  esteem."    R.  I.  P. 


The  Catholic  Review  of  New  York  has  celebrated 
the  first  decade  of  its  career  by  a  permanent  en- 
largement and  the  employment  of  new  types. 
Still  another  improvement  and,  we  think,  a  great 
one,  is  the  introduction  of  a  department  of  book  no- 
tices and  literary  items.  The  Review  has  always 
been  a  sterling  Catholic  paper,  and  we  are  glad  to 
observe  the  evidences  it  has  given  of  increased  pros- 
perity. We  hope  it  will  not  be  long  before  the 
number  of  subscribers  to  the  Revieiv  is  proportion- 
ate to  its  excellence. 


The  debt  of  St.  Bernard  's  Church,  Watertown, 
Wis.,  was  diminished  $3,500,  during  the  month  of 
March,  through  the  exertions  of  Very  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Corby,  C.  S.  C,  the  present  zealous  and  effi- 
cient pastor.  This  church  is  considered  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  West.    It  has  the  best  location  in 
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Watertown,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city.  The 
plans  of  the  structure  were  furnished  by  Mr. 
Keely,  of  Brooklyn. 

The  Einsiedeln  house  of  Benziger  Brothers  has 
just  published  a  posthumous  work  of  an  eminent 
German  artist  named  Fiihrich,  consisting  of 
twenty-eight  beautiful  folio  drawings  illustrating 
the  Life  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 


The  new  law  lately  adopted  by  the  infamous 
French  Government  is  published  in  the  Annales 
CatJwliques,  surrounded  by  a  black  border  in  sign 
of  mourning.  It  may  prove  to  be  a  black  day 
for  that  same  Government  when  it  adopted  such 
an  infamous  law. 

A  truly  beautiful  memorial  of  a  loyal  Christian  now 
in  the  sleep  of  peace,  will  soon  be  erected  by  the  fam'ily 
of  the  late  Thomas  C.  Jenkins.  At  his  wish,  they  in- 
tend to  finish  the  tower  of  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  Star 
of  the  Sea,  and  to  place  at  its  top  a  beacon  light  which 
will  be  visible  for  miles  down  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 
Then  Catholic  mariners  approaching  this  harbor  at 
night  will  be  reminded  of  the  protection  of  Mary  Mother 
and  of  the  duty  of  praying  for  the  repose  of  their  de- 
parted brethren,  and  sailors  going  to  sea  will  have  their 
last  thoughts  of  Baltimore  associated  with  the  pharos 
of  our  Blessed  Lady  and  the  thoughtfulness  and  devo- 
tion of  that  client  of  hers  who  set  the  light  aflame  for 
their  convenience. — Catholic  Mirror. 


In  a  recent  work  of  James  Freeman  Clarke  on 
"On  Events  and  Epochs  in  Religious  History," 
a  plea  is  made  for  the  Catholic  custom  of  praying 
for  the  dead.  The  author's  inference  from  the 
inscriptions  of  the  catecombs  that  devotion  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin  formed  no  part  of  early  Christian- 
ity, is  not  fairly  drawn.  Had  he  studied  the  in- 
scriptions more  closely  he  would  have  found  that 
they  proved  the  contrary,  and  that  very  fully  and 
conclusively. 

Trans-atlantic  Catholics  have  as  scant  respect  for 
Harper's  Magazine  as  we  have.  We  like  to  believe 
that  this  periodical  is  little  read  among  Cath- 
olics, and  we  could  wish  that  much  of  what  it  con- 
tains were  not  read  at  all.  It  is  a  publication 
that  should  have  disappeared  with  Know-Nothing- 
ism.  An  article  recently  appeared  in  its  pages 
entitled  "  The  New  French  Minister  of  Instruc- 
tion," which  is  as  coarse  as  it  is  ignorant  and  big- 
oted. If  any  Catholic  reader  can  continue  his 
support  of  the  magazine  after  reading  this  philip- 
pic, we  cafu  only  say  that  he  has  not  much  self-re- 
spect. "Protestant  periodicals  of  this  kind,"  says 
the  London  Tablet,  "  cannot  be  trusted  in  Cath- 
olic households  ;  at  whatever  sacrifice  of  amuse- 
ment, information,  or  old  custom,  the  literature 
that  is  unsafe  must  be  kept  out ;  and  certainly 
the  magazine  whose  contents  are  sullied  like  this 


one  should  bear  therein  its  own  condemnation  for 
the  future." 

The  current  number  of  the  Catholic  World  con- 
tains a  full  and  able  reply  to  the  article  above 
mentioned,  from  the  pen  of  Most  Eev.  Dr.  Corri- 
gan. 

Large  numbers  of  rich  and  beautiful  sacred 
vestments,  chasubles,  copes,  etc.,  it  is  said,  are- 
now  ofiered  for  sale  in  the  antiquarian  shops  of 
Rome,  and  are  bought  by  foreign  visitors  to  cover 
furniture,  make  cushions,  etc !  Artists  and  theat- 
rical costumers  also  purchase  them.  These  vest- 
ments are  sold — as,  of  course,  they  can  be,  .consider- 
ing what  they  cost  their  owners — for  very  low 
prices.  It  would  be  a  highly  meritorious  work  to 
devise  some  plan  by  which  the  sacred  articles  could 
be  restored  to  their  original  use. 


I  shall  not  say  much  about  churches  and  church  vis- 
itants ;  I  do  not  want  to  be  put  down  for  a  scoffer,  than 
which  nothing  is  farther  from  my  intention,  yet  1  can 
say  that  1  never  saw  so  general  a  compliance,  at  least 
outwardly,  with  the  precepts  of  church  disciphne  ;  and 
if  the  motive  of  the  penitents  was  not  genuine  devotion, 
their  presence  in  the  temples  of  the  Almighty  was  cer- 
tainly an  unquestionable  protest  against  the  new  edu- 
cational law,  by  which  His  holy  name  is  officially  ban- 
ished from  the  school-room. — Paris  Letter  to  Neto  York 
Times .  " 

As  to  Pope  Boniface  VIII,  of  whom  Gower  says : 
"  Thou  Boniface,  thou  proude  clerke, 
Misleder  of  the  papacie," 
and  of  whom  Dante  wrote  in  a  spirit  of  bitter 
Ghibelline  partisanship,  terming  him  "  the  Prince 
of  the  new  Pharisees  "  (Inf.  XXVII,  85,)  and  again 
making  St.  Peter  charge  him  with  being  a  usurper, 
and  guilty  of  bloodshed  and  crime. 

'*  He  who  usurps  upon  the  earth  my  place, 

My  place,  my  place,  which  vacant  has  become.-. 
Now  in  the  presence  of  the  Son  of  God, 
Has  of  my  cemetery  made  a  sewer 
Of  blood  and  fetor,  whereat  the  Perverse 
Who  fell  from  here,  below  there  is  appeased," 

this  Pope  was,  as  Cardinal  Wiseman  says,  prob- 
ably the  most  maligned  of  all  the  Popes.      Italian 
and  other  historians  have  accused  him  of  usurpa- 
tion, avarice  and  pride,  whereas  the  contrary  of 
all  these  were  the  facts.    Even  Dante   convicts 
himself   of    misstatement    in  placing  the    term 
"  usurper "  in  the  mouth  of  St.  Peter,  for  in  an- 
other place  he  calls  him    the  "own  Vicar"  of 
Christ,    showing    clearly    that   he  was    blinded     i 
by  partisan  feeling  when  applying  the  other  epi- 
thet. Speaking  of  the  seizure  of  the  same  Boniface 
VIII  by  the  troops  of  Philip  the  Fair,  at  Alagna, 
or  Anagni,  in  1303,  Dante  writes  as  follows  : 

— *'  I  see  the  flower-de-luce  Alagna  enter, 

And  Christ  in  His  own  Vicar  captive  made. 
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1  see  Him  yet  another  time  derided  ; 

I  see  renewed  the  vinegar  and  gall, 

And  between  living  thieves  1  see  Him  slain." 

6riotto,  a  friend  of  Dante's,  painted  the  splendid 
picture  of  Pope  Boniface  in  the  Lateran  Basilica, 
from  seeing  which,  learned  Cardinal  Wiseman  was 
led  to  examine  the  popular  assertions  made  against 
that  great  and  holy  Pontiff.  The  result  of  the 
Cardinal's  investigations  concerning  him  were 
published  in  the  Dublin  Revieiv,  and  afterwards 
reproduced  in  the  collections  of  Cardinal  Wise- 
Mian's  Essays,  Vol.  Ill,  published  in  London  in 
1853. 


I 


New  Publications 

The  New  May  Devotion  :  Practical  Reflections 
on  Each  Invocation  of  the  Litany  of  Loretto,  by  Rev. 
John  Evangelist  ZoUner.  Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man, with  Permission  of  the  Author,  and  Adapted 
by  Rev.  Augustine  Wirth,  0.  S.  B.  Elizabeth, 
N.  J.,  1882.    Published  by  the  Translator. 

Our  first  glance  at  the  title  of  this  book,  gave 
us  the  impression  either  that  it  was  proposed  to 
'  introduce  some  new  devotion  into  the  Church,  or 
that  the  translator  was  not  at  home  in  the  English 
language  ;  but  before  we  had  read  many  pages, 
we  found  that  the  latter  part  of  our  surmise  was 
incorrect,  and  as  to  the  former  part — well,  we 
would  omit  the  definite  article  and  make  devotion^ 
plural.  Each  invocation  of  the  Litany,  from  the 
Kyrie  eleison  down  to  the  Agnus  Dei,  is  explained 
in  clear  and  simple  language.  The  practical  ap- 
plications are  not  stuck  on  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  covering  a  certain  amount  of  space,  but  fiow 
naturally  from  the  explanation,  and  blend  with  it, 
while  the  examples  are  such  as  will  serve  to  fix  the 
explanations  more  firmly  in  the  mind.  The  sub- 
jects treated  are  fifty-seven,  so  that  with  the  pref- 
ace, which  furnishes  abundant  matter  for  four  or 
five  instructions,  there  is  enough  to  occupy  two 
months  of  May.  The  book  is  well  gotten  up,  of 
convenient  size,  and  is  well  worthy  of  general 
patronage,  which  we  have  no  doubt  it  will  re- 
ceive. 

All  For  Love  ;  or.  From  the  Manger  to  the 
Cross.  By  the  Rev.  James  J.  Moriarty,  A.  M.  New 
York  :     The  Catholic  Publication  Society  Co.     1882. 

This  is  a  welcome  addition  to  our  list  of  devo- 
tional books.  The  author  treats  his  subject  in  a 
fresh  and  attractive  style  ;  he  tells  the  story  of 
Love  in  an  interesting  manner,  smoothly  weaving 
in  the  words  of  the  Gospel  and  occasionally  call- 
ing in  those  outside  the  faith  to  contribute  their 
testimony  to  the  evidence  of  Christian  truth  or 
to  embellish  the  narrative.  We  hope  Father 
Moriarty  will  continue  to  devote  his  leisure  to  the 
production  of  such  books  as  this. 


A  Mass  in  the  Mountains  and  Poems.    By  S.  M. 
Dublin,  M.  H.  Gill  &  Son,  50  Upper  Sackville  St.  1881 .. 

"  The  Mass  in  the  Mountains"  is  a  very  pleas- 
ing story,  and  well  told.  It  is  a  narrative  of  the 
Penal  Times  in  Ireland,  when  a  price  was  set  on 
the  head  of  every  priest.  The  story  reads  won-^ 
drously  like  the  Irish  Legends  we  have  been  pub- 
lishing. Our  only  regret  at  the  conclusion  of 
"  The  Mass  in  the  Mountains  "  was  that  there  was 
not  more  of  it.  *The  poems  also,  we  should  say, 
are  quite  pleasing. 

The  American  Catholic  Quarterly  Review 

just  to  hand,  has  the  following  interesting  table  of 
contents  :  I,  The  Religious  Rights  of  Catholics  in 
Public  Institutions,  by  John  Gilmary  Shea,  LL.  D.  j . 
II,  Modern  Spiritism  versus  Christianity,  by  Rev. 
J.  F.  X.  Hoeffer,  S.  J.;  Ill,  The  Existence  of  God 
Demonstrated.  On  What  Grounds  does  the  Athe- 
ist Deny  the  Existence  of  God  ? — Conclusion,  by 
J.  Rev.  Ming,  S.  J. ;  IV, "  The  New  French  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction,"  Reply  to  the  "  Harpers' " 
Latest  Calumny,  by  Rev.  Aug.  J.  Thebaud,  S.  J.  ^ 
V,  An  Irish  Government  for  Ireland,  by  John 
Boyle  O'Reilly  ;  VI,  The  Practice  of  Shaving  in 
the  Latin  Church,  by  Most  Rev.  Charles  J.  Seghers, 
D.  D. ;  VII,  The  Papacy  and  the  European  Pow- 
ers, 1870-1882,  by  John  MacCarthy  ;  VIII,  The 
Monks  of  Old,  by  Rev.  Edward  F.  X.  McSweeny,, 
D.  D. ;  IX,  England's  Return  to  the  Faith,  by 
John  Charles  Earle,  B.  A.,  Oxon  ;  X,  The  Cincin- 
nati Pastoral  and  its  Critics  ;  XI,  Book  Notices. 

We  regret  that  we  could  not  give  a  review  of 
the  Quarterly  this  w^eek  ;  much  of  the  matter  is 
full  of  deep  interest  to  Catholics  everywhere,  and 
requires  careful  reading.  We  would  call  especial 
attention  to  the  timely  and  pointed  articles  of  Dr. 
John  Gilmary  Shea  and  Rev.  F.  Thebaud,  S.  J. 

The  Catholic  Chronicle,  published  at  Bay  City, 
Mich.,  under  the  editorial  management  of  Hon. 
John  Hyde  and  our  gifted  young  friend  Mr. 
Joseph  W.  S.  Norris,  of  which  we  made  an  an- 
nouncement some  weeks  ago,  promises  to  be  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  Catholic  new^spaper  press 
of  the  United  States.  The  enterprise  is  strongly 
supported,  we  hear,  and  its  conduct  is  certainly 
in  worthy  and  competent  hands. 


Obituary. 

Rev.  L.  Granger,  the  zealous  and  beloved 

pastor  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  Marshall,  Texas, 
received  a  cable  telegram  announcing  the  death 
of  his  mother,  Madame  Claudine  Granger,  at 
St.  Niziez  D'Azergues,  Lyons,  on  the  16th  ult. 
This  good  lady  had  not  only  given  a  son  to  the 
altar,  but  was  during  her  life  renowned  for  her 
charity  and  good  works.  We  ask  the  prayers  of 
our  readers  in  her  behalf. 

May  she  rest  in  peace  ! 
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youth's  Department. 


May  Hymn. 


BY    TnB   LATE   MISS   PINCKNEY, 


J'LL  pray  to  thee,  111  pray  to  thee, 
Alone  at  twilight  hour, 
A  hymn  Til  sing,  111  sing  to  thee 

Upon  my  light  guitar. 
Hail,  Queen  of  heaven,  Mother  mild  ! 

Turn  not  away  thy  face  ; 
,13 ut  look  upon  thy  suppliant  child, 
0  Virgin  full  of  grace. 

Then  list  to  me,  then  list  to  me 
0  Mother,  pure  and  bright ! 

And  be  to  me,  and  be  to  me 
My  refuge,  day  and  night. 

Ill  pray  to  thee,  111  pray  to  thee, 

And  thou  shalt  be  the  star, 
That  beams  for  me,  that  beams  for  me. 

To  guide  my  way  from  far. 
Hail,  Morning  Star  !   Oh,  brightly  shine 

Upon  my  fleeting  days. 
And  point  the  way  to  courts  divine. 

And  never  ending-praise. 

Then  list  to  me,  then  list  to  me, 
0  Mother,  purest,  best ! 

And  be  to  me,  and  be  to  me. 
The  evening  star  of  rest. 


Air  :  "  Oh,  swiftly  glides  the  bonnie  boat. 


Yves,  the  Cagot. 


A   STORY   FOR   MAY. 


)0   doubt  you  have  all  heard  of 
a  malady  termed  goitre,  which 
has  prevailed  for  centuries  in  a 
certain  district  of  Switzerland, 
and    which    may  best   be    de- 
scribed as  an  enlargement  of  the 
fleshy  part  of  the  neck,  not  always 
painful,  but  most  uncomfortable  and 
unsightly. 

This  disease  has  been  attributed  to  various 
causes,  principally  the  use  of  certain  kinds  of 
food,  climatic  influence,  hereditary  disease,  or 
a  combination  of  all  three. 

You  may  have  also  heard  of  the  Cretins^  a 


people  who,  in  addition  to  the  affliction  of 
the  goitre,  had  infirm  bodies  and  weak  intel- 
lects. But  probably  you  are  not  so  familiar 
with  the  history  of  a  still  more  unfortunate 
race,  now  well  nigh  forgotten,  the  victims  of 
a  most  unjust  and  barbarous  prejudice.  These 
were  the  Gezitz  or  Cagots,  guiltless  of  all  that 
should  have  subjected  them  to  persecution, 
and  yet  deprived  of  rights  and  privilege  ■.  which, 
even  at  a  period  not  far  removed  from  our 
own  day,  they  did  not  enjoy. 

For  a  long  time  these  people  were  errone- 
ously confounded  with  the  Cretins.  In  all 
probability,  this  error  arose  from  a  personal  re- 
semblance which  existed  between  them,  both 
being  distinguished  from  the  southern  races  by 
weak,  blue  eyes,  pallid  faces,  and  long,  light 
hair.  Here  the  likeness  ceased ;  the  Gezitz, 
or  Cagots  were  mild,  peaceable  and  intelligent, 
but  they  were  cruelly  proscribed,  all  the  same, 
not  only  by  popular  prejudice,  but  legally 
and  entirely.  At  this  day  it  seems  incon- 
ceivable that  such  ignorance  could  have  ex- 
isted, or  that  such  injustice  could  have  been 
maintained  by  any  Christian  people  ;  neverthe- 
less it  is  a  fact  that  the  poor  Cagots  were 
forced  to  live  in  a  dark  and  humid  valley  at 
the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  tillage  of  the 
barren  lands  around  them  their  only  means  of 
sustenance.  They  were  not  allowed  to  engage 
in  other  occupations,  nor  to  speak  a  word  to 
any  individual  outside  of  their  own  race  ; 
they  were  compelled  to  cut  fuel  for  the  use  of 
the  surrounding  villages  ;  they  were  not  per- 
mitted to  keep  any  defensive  weapon  save  a 
wood-chopper's  hatchet,  and  were  obliged  to 
wear  a  peculiar  kind  of  cloak.  On  the  left 
shoulder  of  this  garment  a  goose-claw  was 
outlined  in  white  and  red,  thus  announcing 
the  approach  of  the  cursed  and  unwelcome 
Cagot. 

In  spite  of  intolerance  and  cruelty,  these 
poor  people  met  with  occasional  friends  and 
benefactors,  especially  among  the  clergy,  who, 
by  education  more  intelligent,  and  by  their 
vocation  more  charitable  than  the  people  at 
large,  endeavored  in  various  ways  to  amelior- 
ate their  condition.  In  many  a  poor  hovel, 
otherwise  bare  of  adornment,  might  be  found 
a  rude  image  of  our  Blessed  Lady,  whom  the 
pious  and  compassionate  cure  had  taught  the 
Gezitz  to  revere  as  the  help  of  the  desolate 
and  comfort  of  the  afflicted ;  and  while  the 
majority  of  this  persecuted  race,  accustomed 
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ito  misery  as  they  were,  had  ceased  to  feel  its 
acutest  pangs,  here  and  there  one  more  sen-' 
sitive  and  high-spirited  than  his  fellows  would 
chafe  against  the  unjust  and  impassible  bar- 
rier that  separated  them  from  the  rest  of  man- 
kind. 

Of  such  a  nature  was  Yves  Rougeaud,  a 
young  man  about  twenty-three  years  of  age  at 
the  opening  of  our  story  ;  bright  and  clever 
I  beyond  his  position,  and  with  a  soul  that 
[needed  all  that  grace  could  bestow  to  recon- 
[cile  it  even  in  some  slight  degree  to  the  mon- 
istrous  weight  of  injustice  that  oppressed  it. 
From  his  earliest  youth  he  had  been  devoted 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin  ;  from  the  obscure  corner 
of  the  mountain  church  where  the  majesty  of 
the  law  had  graciously  permitted  him  to  enter 
(within  certain  limits),  he  could  just  catch  a 
glimpse  of  Mary's  maternal  glance,  and  hand 
uplifted  as  though  to  bless  her  suffering  but 
faithful  children.  Many  and  many  a  time  he 
had  rifled  the  hillside  of  its  sweetest  flowers, 
gathered  far  aloft,  where  none  but  the  goats 
were  ever  known  to  climb,  and,  stealing  trem- 
bling to  the  altar's  foot,  had  left  them  there,  fear- 
ful, as  he  went,  lest  some  watchful  eye  would 
see,  and  angry  hand  repulse  him,  with  rude 
shock,  and  bitter,  taunting  word  from  that  for- 
bidden spot.  But  the  good,  kind-hearted  cure 
knew  who  had  gathered  the  choice  blossoms, 
though  it  was  only  by  seeing  them  woven  into 
a  crown  for  Mary's  brow,  or  a  garland  for  her 
neck  that  Yves  knew  his  offering  had  been  no- 
ticed and  acknowledged. 

He  was  possessed  of  unusual  mechanical 
skill,  and  with  a  dearly-treasured  knife  that. he 
had  found  on  the  mountain  some  years  before, 
Yves  had  carved  many  a  little  trinket  of  wood 
which  he  had  also  left  silently  at  the  door  of 
the  cure.  In  his  own  cabin,  in  a  little  niche, 
stood  an  image  of  our  Lady,  which  was  no 
mean  specimen  of  his  craft,  and  another  of 
diminutive  size  he  always  carried  in  the  pocket 
of  his  leathern  doublet.  How  often,  when 
musing  on  his  hard  fate,  he  had  pressed  the 
little  image  to  his  lips  as  a  talisman  against 
evil  thoughts,  none  but  he  and  that  tender 
Mother  knew  ;  how  many  temptations  stifled, 
what  draughts  of  bitterness  made  sweeter, 
what  balm  of  hope,  and  endurance  and  consola- 
tion the  thought  of  her  had  poured  into  the 
wounds  of  his  heart,  she  only  could  reveal. 
Fatherless,  motherless  as  he  was,  friendless, 
and   by  his   own   resolve   debarred  from   the 


sweet  intercourse  of  domestic  ties,  Mary  was 
all  in  all  to  the  poor  afflicted  soul. 

On  the  night  of  the  22d  of  May,  1541,  while 
the  lightnings  of  heaven  flashed  wildly  on 
every  side,  and  endless  peals  of  thunder  re- 
echoed through  the  hills,  calm  and  unmoved 
through  the  dreadful  storm  a  man  sat  on  the 
mountain-side  overlooking  the  dismal  valley 
of  Gezitz.  With  every  flash  his  eye  was  illu- 
mined by  a  melancholy  light ;  a  bitter  smile 
hovered  on  his  lips  ;  his  face  bore  the  impress 
of  settled  gloom,  it  was  the  resignation  of 
despair. 

All  at  once  a  long  ribbon  of  fire  burst  from 
the  bosom  of  an  angry  cloud,  and  roused  him 
at  last.  Yves  the  Cagot  sprang  to  his  feet 
and  prepared  to  descend  to  the  miserable  hut 
he  called  his  home.  Suddenly  he  paused  :  he 
heard  the  sound  of  bells.  Looking  in  the 
direction  of  St.  Palais,  he  discovered  that  the 
lightning  had  struck  the  residence  of  Dr. 
Noguez,  physician  to  Gaston  de  Beam,  Prince 
of  Navarre.  The  mansion  was  in  flames,  and 
human  forms  could  be  seen  running  hither 
and  thither  in  the  wildest  confusion.  Yves 
paused  irresolute  ;  once  more  the  smile  of  bit- 
terness curved  his  thin  lips  ;  he  covered  his  eyes 
with  his  hands.  What  did  his  memory  re- 
call ?  A  bright  May  day  upon  the  hillside^a 
little  child,  Marie,  the  physician's  daughter, 
skipping  gayly  along  the  path,  laden  with 
wild  flowers  :  she  had  not  seemed  afraid  of  him, 
she  had  approached  him,  she  had  timidly 
thrown  a  nosegay  of  violets  towards  him,  and 
when  the  old  honne  who  accompanied  her  had 
seized  her  arm  in  fright  and  consternation  as 
though  even  the  gfance  of  the  Gezitz  might 
injure  the  child,  what  had  the  little  one  said  ? 
"  Ah  !  good  Berthe,  I  pity  the  poor  Cagot, 
and  I  have  so  many  flowers."  It  was  but  a 
moment,  she  was  gone,  but  the  memory  had 
been  a  bright  one  from  that  hour.  Even  now 
the  flowers  lay — sacred  treasures  to  the  poor 
Gezitz — in  a  little  cotton  bag,  tied  with  a  tiny 
shred  of  ribbon,  close  to  the  image  of  his  holy 
Mother,  close  to  his  famishing  heart  that  had 
known  so  little  kindness  from  man  or  woman 
or  little,  innocent  child.  And  now  ?  Perhaps 
the  gentle,  sweet-voiced  maiden  might  be  in 
danger  ;  there  was  a  chance  that  Yves  might 
pass  unnoticed  in  the  crowd,— he  turned  to- 
wards the  town. 

Meanwhile  the  flames  were  mounting  higher 
and  higher,  the  isolation  of  the  house  reii- 
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dering  the  extinction  of  the  fire  impossible. 
Surprised  from  sleep,  the  inmates  escaped, 
half-dressed,  from  the  burning  building,  and 
huddled  together  in  the  pouring  rain,  half 
crazed  with  terror. 

Suddenly  Madame  Noguez  rushed  from  the 
pavilion,  or  wing  of  the  main  building,  wring- 
ing her  hands  and  crying,  ''  My  daughter  !  my 
daughter  !  she  is  not  here  ;  my  little  Marie — 
Berthe  has  left  her  !  I  cannot  reach  her — who 
will  save  her — ,in  the  pavilion  !  my  Marie  !  my 
baby  !  0  who  will  save  her  ? "  No  one  an- 
swered— no  one  moved. 

At  this  moment  a  mysterious  figure  appeared 
on  the  scene.  He  wore  a  long,  red  tunic,  and 
the  claw  of  a  goose  was  traced  in  white  on  his 
left  shoulder.  He  advanced,  his  piercing  eye 
bent  upon  the  mother,  her  entreaty  seemed 
to  touch  his  heart.  The  cry  of  a  child,  an- 
guished, despairing,  parted  the  terrible  silence. 
Pressing  to  his  lips  a  tiny  image  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  "  For  thee,  0  Mary  ! "  he  exclaimed, 
and  leaped  into  the  flames.  A  cry  of  amaze- 
ment burst  from  the  assembled  throng. 

But  brave  Yves  never  paused  in  his  course. 
Laughing,  crying,  praying,  the  mother  fell 
upon  her  knees.  Three  times  the  agonized 
woman  rushed  forward,  to  fall  back  with  a 
last  effort  as  Yves  reached  the  spot  with  the 
child  in  his  arms,  safe  and  unharmed.  His 
garments  torn  and  burned,  his  hair  singed' 
and  blackened,  his  hands  bleeding,  dying  as 
he  came,  he  still  had  strength  to  •drop  the 
child  into  her  father  s  arms,  still  had  nerve  to 
wave  his  hand  towards  the  crowd  as  he  fell. 

A  spasm  of  pain  convulsed  his  frame  ;  death 
looked  forth  from  the  fadiiig  eyes  and  hovered 
on  the  pallid  lips  pressed  tightly  together. 
Dr.  Noguez  knelt  beside  him,  the  little  girl 
in  his  arms.  "  On  your  knees,  child  ! "  he  said  ; 
"kneel  before  the  accursed,  the  pariah,  the 
outcast  of  humanity  ;  condemned  to  live  like 
a  leper,  he  has  proven  himself  a  hero  among 
men,  he  has  rescued  his  race  from  disgrace 
and  infamy."  As  he  spoke  he  tore  from  the 
red  cloak  the  odious  goose-claw  and  cast  it 
behind  him.  Then  raising  the  powerless  arm 
that  rested  heavily  across  the  forehead  of  the 
dying  man,  he  signed  to  his  daughter  to  kiss 
the  hand  of  her  preserver.  Awed  by  the 
sight  before  her,  the  child  turned  upon  her 
father  a  look  of  anguish  and  supplication,  but 
the  next  moment  she  bent  low,  and  fervently 
kissed  the  hand  of  the  unhappy  Gezitz.    SI o wly 


he  opened  his  dying  eyes,  sadly  he  turned 
them  upon  the  weeping  child;  then  as  his 
glance  sought  the  faces  of  the  tearful  father 
and  mother  it  changed  to  one  of  unclouded 
joy.  "  0  Mary,  sweet  Mother ! "  he  murmured, 
"in  thy  month — in  the  May  month — the 
Gezitz — a  man  like  other  men.  In  the  May 
month  the  little  one  was  kind  to  me,  she 
gave  me  flowers — they  were  thine  until  they 
withered.  The  flowers — the  little  one.  The 
Gezitz, — the  Cagot !  The  little  one  was  kind. 
My  God,  I  bless  Thee;  my  Mother,  receive  me." 
And  so  his  soul  went  forth. 

They  buried  him,  in  the  May  month,  in  the 
grassy  church-yard,  where  the  sweet  face  of 
the  Virgin  Mother  looked  down  upon  his 
grave,  the  first  Gezitz  that  ever  lay  in  conse- 
crated ground. 

From  that  time  forward.  Dr.  Noguez  used 
every  effort  to  effect  some  change  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  Cagots.  He  was  successful  in 
some  respects,  having  obtained  for  them  Chris- 
tian burial,  and  the  law  requiring  them  to 
wear  the  badge  of  infamy  was  also  repealed. 
But  even  in  our  own  days,  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  Pyrenees  all  those  with  long,  lank  forms, 
pale  blue  eyes  and  thin  light  hair  are  still 
marked  by  the  vulgar  with  the  sign  of  con- 
tempt, and  secretly  denominated  Gezitz  or 
Cagots. 


To  piety  join  modesty  and  docility,  rever- 
ence for  your  parents,  and  submission  to  those 
who  are  your  superiors  in  knowledge,  in  sta- 
tion, and  in  years.  Dependence  and  obedi- 
ence belong  to  youth.  Modesty  has  ever  been 
esteemed  a  presage  of  rising  merit.  When 
entering  on  the  career  of  life,  it  is  your  part 
not  to  assume  the  reins  as  yet  into  your  hands  ; 
but  to  commit  yourself  to  the  guidance  of  the 
more  experienced,  and  to  become  wise  by  the 
wisdom  of  those  who  have  gone  before  you. 
Of  all  the  follies  incident  to  youth,  there  are 
none  which  either  deform  its  present  appear- 
ance, or  blast  the  prospect  of  its  future  prosper- 
ity, more  than  self-conceit,  presumption,  and 
obstinacy.  By  checking  its  natural  progress 
in  improvement,  they  fix  it  in  long  immatur-' 
ity,  and  frequently  produce  evils  which  can 
never  be  repaired.  Yet  these  are  vices  too 
commonly  found  among  the  young.  Big  with 
enterprise,  and  elated  by  hope,  they  resolve  to 
trust  for  success  to  none  but  themselves. 
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Confraternity  of  the  Immaculate  Con 
ception  (or  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes). 


All  communication f^  Ik  reference  to  the  Confrater- 
\ity  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  should  he  addressed 
\o  Rev.  A.  Granger  J  C.S.  C,  Notre  Dame,  Ind.     This 
iulletin  is  entirely  under  his  direction. 

P*  We  fly  to  thy  patronage,  0  Holy  Mother  of  God!" 


beport    for    the    \\  ikk    e.nding    wednesday, 
April  19th. 

The  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Confrater- 
nity are  earnestly  requested  for  the  following  pe- 
titions :  Conversion  to  the  Faith  for  17  persons 
and  3  families, — return  to  the  Faith  for  6  persons, 
—change  of  life  for  19  persons, — recovery  of  health 
for  18  persons,  and  of  mind  for  3  persons, — special 
favors  for  13  persons, — grace  of  a  happy  death  for 
5  persons, — success  of  various  undertakings  for  5 
persons,  of  1  retreat  and  of  3  novenas, — means  to 
liquidate  debts  for  5  persons, — peace  and  concord 
for  2  persons, — the  virtue  of  temperance  for  3  per- 
sons. Also  29  particular  intentions,  and  a  number 
of  thankgivings  for  favors  received. 

Queen   of    Heaven,  rejoice,   Alleluia  ! 

If  dutiful  children  sympathize  with  their 
mother  in  her  afflictions  and  troubles,  if  they  feel 
their  hearts  wrung  by  her  pangs  and  sorrows, 
they  also  greatly  rejoice  in  her  happiness.  They 
glory  in  her  glory,  and  feel  proud  to  have  a 
mother  honored  and  praised  by  all.  How  great, 
then,  must  be  our  joy  to  see  our  heavenly  Mother 
so  much  consoled  and  exalted  by  the  glorious  re- 
surrection of  her  Divine  Son  Jesus  !  Her  loving 
soul  had  been  plunged  in  a  sea  of  grief  during  His 
dolorous  Passion.  A  sword  of  grief  had,  indeed, 
pierced  her  own  heart.  But  now  she  is  inebriated 
with  torrents  of  delights  in  the  glory  of  His  resur- 
rection. She  sees  His  sacred  body  clothed  with  im- 
mortality, no  longer  subject  to  pain  and  humil- 
iations, but  impassible,  spiritual,  and  brighter 
than  the  sun.  Oh,  who  can  express  her  joy  !  He 
whom  she  was  made  worthy  to  bear  is  now  risen, 
as  He  said,  never  to  die  any  more.  He  is  now  ex- 
alted in  proportion  as  He  had  been  humiliated  and 
despised.  Rightly,  then,  do  we  say  to  her : 
"Queenof  heaven,  rejoice.  Alleluia  !  for  He  whom 
thou  wast  made  worthy  to  bear  hath  risen,  as  He 
said.  Alleluia  ! " 

But  it  is  not  enough  for  us,  dear  Associates,  to 
rejoice  with  our  beloved  Mother.  We  can  do 
more.  We  can  add  to  this  joy,  immense  as  it  is. 
We  can  complete  it,  for  we  form  with  Jesus 
Christ  a  mystical  body  of  which  He  is  the  Head. 


The  Head  is  riseji,  indeed,  but  the  members  also 
must  rise,  that  the  entire  body  be  risen.  How 
will  the  members  rise  ?  They  must  rise  first  to  a 
spiritual  life,  for  the  final  glorious  resurrection  of 
the  body  will  only  follow  that  of  the  spirit.  We 
must  live  the  life  of  Christ  here  below,  that  we 
may  live  and  reign  with  Him  in  the  kingdom  of 
His  glory.  This  spiritual  resurrection  of  ours  is 
the  fruit  of  the  glorious  Resurrection  of  Christ,  as 
the  great  Apostle  so  beautifully  expresses  it  in 
his  Epistles  :  "  For  we  are  buried  together  with 
Him  by  baptism  unto  death  :  that  as  Christ  is 
risen  from  the  dead  by  the  glory  of  the  Father,  so 
we  also  may.  walk  in  newness  of  life."  A  new 
life,  therefore,  must  be  the  fruit  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion. If,  heretofore,  we  were  darkness,  if  we  obeyed 
the  suggestions  of  the  evil  spirit,  and  followed  our 
irregular  passions,  we  must  be  now  light  in  the 
Lord,  and  walk  as  children  of  the  light,  doing  only 
what  is  good,  just  and  true,  minding  the  things 
that  are  above,  and  not  the  things  that  are  on  the 
earth.  Oh,  what  a  consolation  to  our  heavenly 
Mother  to  see  her  spiritual  children  walking  in 
the  path  of  virtue,  striving  by  all  the  means  in 
their  power  to  reform  their  lives  and  to  make 
them  conformable  to  that  of  her  Divine  Son  ! 

But  as  this  is  a  great  undertaking,  far  above 
our  own  strength  let  us  implore  her  powerful 
intercession  that  we  may  be  able  to  accomplish  it, 
and  thus  secure  the  joys  of  a  glorious  resurrection 
with  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

OBITUARr. 

The  following  deceased  persons  are  recom- 
mended to  the  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of 
the  Confraternity  :  Mrs.  Emily  E.  Lavin,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  who  died  on  Holy  Thursday  last. 
Mr.  Daijgherty,  of  Abington,  111.,  who  died  a 
happy  death  on  April  18th.  Mrs.  Mary  Wizel, 
March  3d.  Mrs.  Doy  and  Walsh,  lately,  of  Peru, 
111.  Catharine  Fitzgerald,  Altantic,  Mass.,  who 
slept  in  the  Lord  April  2d.  James  and  Catha- 
rine Gleason,  Honesdale,  Pa.  John  Foster  and 
Mr.  Lyons,  Renfrew  Co.,  Ont.,  Canada  West.  Mi- 
chael E.  Arnold,  Westfield,  Mass.,  who  merited 
an  eternal  recompense  April  2d.  Ellen  Scully, 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  who  died  a  happy  death  March 
13th.  Mrs.  James  Madigan,  Teosta,  Iowa,  who 
slept  in  the  Lord,  April  1st,  aged  82.  Patrick 
Nolan,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  who  lately  departed  this 
life.  Catharine  Carroll,  Dennis  Donovan  and 
Michael  Halloran,  all  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Mary 
DooLiN,  Civil  Bend,  Oregon,  who  rested  in  peace 
March  26th. 

May  their  souls,  and  all  the  souls  of  the  faith- 
ful departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God  rest  in 
peace. 

A.  Granger,  C.  S.  C, 
Director  of  the  Confraternity. 
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John  Van  &  Co., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Van's   Patent  Wrought-Iron   Portable 

RANGES. 


Read  What  Millions  Proclaim! 


V    For  Public  and  Private  institutions,  Hotels^ 
and  Private  Families. 

Carving  Tables,  Broilers,  Bake  Ovens,  Stock- 
Kettles,  Laundry  Stoves.  Coffee  and  Tea  Urns, 
and  all  kinds  of  Implements  for  Culinary  pur- 
poses. 

No.  10  East  Fourth  St, 

CINCINNATI,  O. 

The  Ran^e,  Coffee  and  Tea  Urns,  Bake  Ovens  and  other 
Kitchen  Implemtnts  used  in  the  Kitchen  of  the  University 
of  Notre  Dame  are  furnished  by  this  house. 
decl7-6m2w 

St.  Mary^s  Academy, 

CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC, 

SCSOOL  OF  AETS~AND  DESiaN, 

NOTRE  DAME  P.  0.,  INDIANA, 

(Nbar  South  Bend,) 

Conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross. 

In  the  Academy  the  Course  is  thorough. in  the  Prepa- 
ratory, Academic  and  Classical  Departments. 

No  extra  charge  for  German  or  French,  as  these  lan- 
guages enter  into  the  regular  Academic  Course. 

The  Conservatory  of  Music, 
on  the  plan  of  the  best  Musical  Conservatories  of  Europe, 
is  under  the  charge  of  a  complete  corps  of  teachers 
eleven  in  number.  It  comprises  a  large  music  hall  and 
twenty-eight  separate  rooms  for  harps,  pianos  and  or- 
gans. A  through  course  for  graduation  in  theory  and 
practice,  ^Esthetics  and  Composition. 

The  school  of  Art  and  Design  is  modeled  on  the 
great  Art  Schools  of  Europe,  drawing  and  painting 
from  life  and  the  antique.  Pupils  in  the  Departments 
of  Painting  and  Music  may  pursue  a  special  course. 

Simphcity  of  dress  enforced  by  the  rules  of  the  Insti- 
tution. Full  particulars  9f  the  three  Departments 
given  in  Catalogue,  for  which  address 

MOTHER  SUPERIOR, 
St.  Mary's  Academy, 
Notrb  Dame  P.O.,  Inb 


The  Genuine  Singer  Sewing  Machines 

ARE  ONLY  Made  by  the  Singer 

Manufacturing  Company. 


NoTKE  Dame  P.  0., 

Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  1882. 
They  are,  beyond  all  controversy,  the  best  in  the 
world.  Having  tried  many  other  makes  in  our  re- 
spective Institutions,  we  find,  by  continual  usage,  the 
genuine  Singer  to  be  far  superior  to  any  other,  and 
recommend  it  to  all  as  the  most  valuable  of  Sewing 
Machines.  E.  F.  Grether,  No.  135  Michigan  Street, 
South  Bend,  Indiana,  is  agent  for  this  locality.  Call 
on  or  address  him. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NOTRE  DAME, 
and  ST.  MARY'S  ACADEMY. 


The  "  OLD   RELIABLE  '*  SINGER 

IS 

The  Strongest, 

The    Simplest, 

The  Most  Durable 

SEWING  MACHINE 

EVER  YET  CONSTRUCTED. 


Our  Sales  last  year  were  at  the  rate  of  over 
1,800   SEWING  MACHINES  A   DAY 

for  every  business-day  in  the  year. 


THE     SINGFR    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY, 

Principal    Office— M    Union    Square,   N.    Y. 
South   Bend   Branch— ISd    Michigan   Street. 

2,000  Offices  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  ;  and  3,000  in 
the  Old  World  and  South  America. 

Offices  in  every  civilized  Country  upon  earth, 
febll-ly 
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DR.     McINTOSH'S 

Solar  Microscope  and  Stereopticon  Combination 

FOR   THE   USE   OF 

COLLEGES,  SCHOOLS,  PHYSICIANS  and  SCIENTISTS. 


<^ 


Thisi  Combination  includes  tliree  distinct  instruments,  a 
Solar  Microscope,  Solar  Stereopticon  and  Monoc- 
ular Microscope. 

Each  of  these  can  be  used  alone  or  in  combination. 

By  the  aid  of  this  combination,  Astronomy,  Geography,  Geometry, 
Botany,  Zoology,  Philosophy,  Physiology,  Pathology,  Histology,  etc., 
can  be  finely  illustrated  to  a  large  class  or  audience. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  Free  on  application. 

Mcintosh  galvanic  &  faradic  battery  cc, 

192  &  194  Jackson  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
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ATTfiNTION, 

SHIPPERS  and  FARMERS ! 


H.  HAINER&  CO., 

GENERAL  PRODUCE  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 


Butter, 

*dpples, 

Tegetables, 

Turkeys, 

Game, 

Green  Fruits, 

Corn, 

Beeswax, 

Veal, 

Maple  Sugar, 

Roots, 


^-    ©E]NI>    FOR,    miCE    I^IST. 
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Eggs, 

Cheese, 

Beans, 

Potatoes, 

Chickens, 

Sw.  .  . 

Ducks, 

Geese; 

Wool, 
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Cider, 

Furs  Sf  Skins 

,  Hops, 

Feathers. 
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Kimball  Organs. 

It  has  become  necessary  for  us  to 
greatly  enlarge  our  manufacturing 
facilities,  and  it  is  probable  that 
during  the  coming  year  our  factory 
will  turn  out  over  one-twelfth  of  the 
entire  production  of 

Parlor  and  Cabinet  Organs 

on  the  American  Continent,  which 
demonstrates  beyond  a  doubt  the  su- 
periority of  the  Instruments  manu- 
factured by  us. 

We  are  sole  agents  for  the  W.  W. 
Kimball  Pianos,  Hallet  &  Da- 
vis and  W.  P.  Emerson  Pianos. 

Address, 

W.  W.  KIMBALL, 


Chicago,    III. 
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IS.  D.  ROBERSON, 


General  Agent, 

SOUTH    11E1NI>,   IIVI>, 
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A  Wild  Rose  lor  Our  Lady's  Altar. 

A  Poor  Clare  from  Newry,  in  Ireland,  writes 
as  follows : — 

''  Is  the  enclosed,  too  wild  a  rose  to  lay  at 
our  Lady's  feet  ?  It  was  brought  to  me  to- 
day by  a  poor,  uneducated,  young  dressmaker, 
who  told  me  in  her  own  pretty,  simple  way, 
how,  a  week  or  two  ago,  she  was  sitting  up  all 
night  finishing  a  dress  which  was  to  be  sent 
home  next  morning,  and  how  she  tried  to 
keep  herself  awake  by  thinking  of  a  procession 
of  six  hundred  poor  children  she  had  seen 
here  a  short  time  previously.  Her  thoughts 
fell  into  verse,  and  she  wrote  them  down  next 
day.  I  have  copied  them  out,  faults  and  all, 
except  two  false  rhymes.  The  little  bit  of 
learning,  Regina  Rosarii,  is  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  the  writer  belongs  to  the  Rosa- 
rian  Society  in  the  Dominican  Church." 

SWEET  Mother  of  God  !  thy  grace  now  bestow, 
That  my  lips  may  pour  forth  the  deep  thoughts 

that  overflow 
Like  a  spring  surging  up  from  a  well  in  my  heart. 
Oh  !  what  joy  to  my  soul  doth  that  spring  now 

impart : 
For  could  I  behold  without  feelings  of  awe, 
So  holy  and  sweet  was  the  sight  that  I  saw  ? 
At  first  came  the  little  ones  robed  all  in  white, 
Like  lilies  of  purity  spotless  and  bright. 
How  pleasing  to  thee,  dearest  Mother,  are  they, 
Mater  Pur'mima  !  Queen  of  the  May  ! 

Then  followed  the  maidens  bearing  on  high 
The  image  of  thee,  brightest  Queen  of  the  sky  y 
With  banners  and  bannerets  streaming  so  gay, 
They  chant  thy  sweet  litanies.  Queen  of  the  May  ! 
Now  what  shall  we  ofier  thee,  Lady  most  sweet ! 
As  a  trophy  most  worthy  to  lay  at  thy  feet  ? 
Shall  we  bring  thee  red  roses  most  beauteovis  and 
rare, 


Which  thou  gavest  Saint  Dominic  as  emblems  of 

prayer. 
In  his  lone  convent-cell  on  that  glorious  day  ? 
Regina  Rosarii  !  Queen  of  the  May  ! 

Or  shall  we  bring  lilies,  so  like  thy  sweet. breast 
Where  the  weary  and  sin-laden  ever  find  rest  ? 
Or  the  hearts  of  dear  children,  for  Jesus  hath  said. 
When  He  lived  upon  earth,  ere  for  sinners  He  bled  : 
"  Oh  !  suffer  the  children  to  come  unto  Me, 
For  filled  with  such  pure  ones  our  bright  home 

shall  be." 
Oh  !  then,  dearest  Mother,  on  thee  do  we  call. 
That  the  hearts  of  thy  children  may  be  thine  one 

and  all. 
Oh  !  pray  that  our  sins  may  be  all  washed  away, 
Sweet  Refuge  of  Sinners,  and  Queen  of  the  May  I 


Mary  Conceived  Without  Siu,  Patron- 
ess of  the  United  States. 

BY    THE    KEV.    A.    A.    LAMBING.        . 

lii||HE  student  of  ecclesiastical  history  need 
Wk  not  be  told  through  what  stages,  the 
pious  belief  of  the  faith  in,  and  the  de- 
votion of  religious  orders  to,  the  Immaculate 
Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  passed,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  to  the  day 
when,  amid  the  acclamations  of  "more  than 
two  hundred  millions  of  Catholics,  the  saintly 
Pius  IX  defined  it  as  an  article  of  faith.  Nor 
can  the  pious  student  of  American  history 
fail  to  see  the  finger  of  God  manifested  in  the 
manner,  in  which  Mary  Immaculate  claimed 
America,  and  America,  Mary  Immaculate,  from 
the  earliest  period  of  authentic  history.  Of 
these  I  need  not  speak,  they  are  too  well 
known  to  American  Catholics.  In  his  post- 
humous work,  published  in  1866,  and  entitled 
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"History  of  the  Devotion  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary  in  North  America,"  Rev.  X.  D. 
McLeod  summed  up  much  of  the  evidences  of 
this  devotion.  The  same  work,  without  any 
additions  or  corrections,  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  determine,  has  been  recently  published, 
under  a  different  title,  by  an  enterprising  East- 
ern firm.  In  the  hands  of  an  able  editor,  as, 
(e.  g.)  Mr.  John  Gilmary  Shea,  this  work,  being 
the  only  one  of  its  kind,  might  have  been  made 
of  greater  historical  value,  without  being  the 
less  edifying.  But  we  need  not  complain  of 
this  when  we  see  prayer-books  and  books  of 
.de\iotion  occasionally  reprinted  which  make 
no  mention  of  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  nor  insert  the  petition  embody- 
ing it  in  the  Litany  of  Loretto,  although  the 
doctrine  was  defined  more  than  twenty-seven 
years  ago.  What  we  need  in  this  country  is 
more  public  spirit  on  the  part  of  Catholic 
publishers,  and  more  discrimination  on  the 
part  of  Catholic  readers.  So  long  as  publish- 
ers will  circulate  error  or  mistakes,  rather 
than  melt  down  and  recast  a  few  stereotype 
plates,  and  readers  will  continue  to  accept 
such  works  without  a  protest,  we  need  look 
for  little  improvement. 

The  object  which  I  propose  to  myself  in 
this  article,  is  to  laj^  before  the  reader  an  ac- 
count of  the  action,  which  the  prelates  of  the 
Church  in  this  country  took,  in  authorita- 
tively promoting  devotion  to  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  until  the  time  when  they  obtained 
their  petition  from  the  Holy  Father,  Pius 
IX,  that  our  Blessed  Lady,  under  the  title  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception,  should  be  the 
Patroness  of  the  United  States  ;  and,  later, 
that  her  feast  should  be  a  holyday  of  obliga- 
tion. Permit  me  to  state,  before  proceeding 
further,  that  the  Blessed  Virgin,  under  this 
beautiful  title,  was  chosen  not  merely  as  the 
Patroness  of  the  Church  in  the  United  States, 
but  as  the  Patroness  of  the  United  States. 
Neither  in  the  decree  of  the  Fathers,  as  we 
shall  see  later  on,  nor  in  any  document  from 
Rome  relating  to  the  subject,  is  the  phrase 
"  of  the  Church"  found  ;  Mary  is  everywhere 
called  Patroness  "of  the  United  States."  It 
cannot,  of  course,  be  doubted  for  a  moment 
that  the  Mother  of  God  takes  a  livelier  interest 
in  her  devoted  children  than  in  others ;  but 
her  patronage  extends  to  all  who  dwell  in  the 
"  Great  Republic." 

No  sooner  had  the  illustrious  John  Carroll 


been  consecrated  first  Bishop  of  the  Church 
in  the  United  States, — which  event  took  place 
on  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption,  1790, — than 
the  special  devotion  to  Mary,  which  had  charac- 
terized the  Church  here,  received  new  life  and 
vigor.  It  was  decreed,  in  the  fifth  session  of 
the  First  Synod  held  in  Baltimore,  Nov.  1791*, 
that  the  Litany  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  the 
principal  Patron,  of  the  vast  diocese  of  Balti- 
more, should  be  sung  or  recited  before  Mass  on 
Sundays  and  holydays.  The  Bishop  declared 
in  another  decree,  that,  from  the  beginning 
of  his  episcopate,  he  was  most  anxious  to 
select  the  holy  Mother  of  God  as  the  principal 
Patron  of  the  diocese,  that,  through  her  inter- 
cession, the  faith  and  piety  of  the  people  com- 
mitted to  him  might  flourish  and  be  more  and 
more  increased ;  and  he  further  decreed  that 
the  Feast  of  the  Assumption  should  be  the 
principal  feast  of  the  diocese,  and  urged  upon 
both  clergy  and  people  to  celebrate  it  with  the 
greatest  solemnity.* 

But  it  was  not  until  the  Sixth  Provincial 
Council,  held  in  May,  1846,  that  devotion  to 
the  Immaculate  Conception  was  solemnly  dis- 
cussed by  the  Prelates  of  the  Church  here.  In 
the  third  congregation,  held  May  13th, — an 
auspicious  date, — the  first  decree  of  the  Council 
was  promulgated  in  these  memorable  Avords, 
which  clearly  show  that,  although  this  was 
the  first  solemn  pronouncement,  the  devotion 
must  have  been  long  flourishing.  "  The  Fa- 
thers, with  ardent  desire,  and  with  unanimous 
applause  and  consent,  have  chosen  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary  Conceived  without  Sin  as  the 
Patroness  of  the  United  States  ;  without,  how- 
ever, imposing  the  obligation  of  hearing  Mass 
and  resting  from  servile  works  on  the  feast 
itself  of  the  Conception  of  the  Blessed  Mary  ; 
and  therefore  the  Sovereign  Pontiff"  shall  be 
humbly  petitioned  that  the  solemnization  of 
the  feast  may  be  transferred  to  the  follow- 
ing Sunday, — unless  the  feast  falls  on  a  Sun- 
day,— on  which  day  the  Masses  both  private 
and  solemn  of  the  feast  shall  be  celebrated, 
and  Vespers  of  the  same  feast  shall  be  re- 
cited." 

The  decree  was  not,  however,  approved  and 
confirmed  by  the  Holy  Father  until  February 
7,  1847  ;  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
manner  of  proceeding  in  the  Roman  Con- 
gregations are  not  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 


*  Concilia  Baltimorensis,  1829,  pp.  19-21. 
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they  never  act  with  precipitation  ;  everything, 
event  he  most  minute  detail,  is  taken  care- 
fully into  account.  In  his  letter  to  the  Arch- ' 
bishop  of  Baltimore  of  July  3d  of  the  same 
year,  Cardinal  Fransoni,  Prefect  of  the  Sacred 
Congregation  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Faith,  announced  the  decision  and  enclosed 
the  decree,  remarking  at  the  same  time  that 
the  Holy  Father  had  most  willingly  confirmed 
the  choice  of  the  Council. 

In  the  fourth  private  session  of  the  same^ 
Council,  held  May  15th,  it  was  decreed  that  the 
Holy  See  should  be  petitioned  for  the  privilege 
*of  adding,  throughout  the  United  States,  the 
word  "Immaculate"  before  "Conception,"  in 
the  Office  of  the  Conception  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  and  in  the  prayers  and  Preface  of  the 
Mass  of  the  same  feast ;  and  the  words 
"  Queen  conceived  without  sin,  pray  for  us,"  to 
the  Litany  of  our  Lady.  The  Pope  granted 
these  petitions  in  perpetuity,  September  13, 
1846.* 

While  the  Holy  Father  was  still  an  exile  at 
Gaeta,  he  commenced  the  preliminaries  for  the 
definition  of  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception. He  established  a  special  congrega- 
tion, to  take  the  matter  into  consideration,  and 
addressed  a  circular  letter  to  all  the  Bishops  of 
the  Christian  world  asking  them  to  lend  their 
aid  and  co-operation,  to  inform  him  of  the  de- 
votion of  the  clergy  and  people  under  their 
care  to  this  mystery,  etc.  In  reply,  the  Fathers 
of  the  Seventh  Provincial  Council  of  Balti- 
more, which  was  held  in  May,  1849,  declared,  in 
their  first  decree,  that  the  clergy  and  faithful 
of  the  United  States  were  animated  with  a 
most  ardent  devotion  to  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception ;  and,  in  their  second  decree,  declared, 
Avith  but  one  dissenting  voice,  the  joy  they 
would  feel  at  its  definition  as  an  article  of 
faith,  if  the  Holy  Father  should  deem  such 
definition  opportune,  f 

No  action  remained  to  be  taken  by  the  Fa- 
thers of  the  First  Plenary  Council  of  Balti- 
more, which  was  held  in  May,  1852,  from  the 
fact  that  the  Blessed  Virgin  under  the  title  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception  had  already  been 
chosen  the  Patron  of  our  country,  and  the 
Prelates  had  expressed  their  opinion  regarding 
the  definition  as  an  article  of  faith ;  it  only 
remained  to  await  the  actual  definition  by  the 


*  Concilia  Baltimorensis,  1829-52,  pp.  240-257. 
t  lUd.,  pp.  274-278. 


Vicar  of  Christ.  But  with  the  decree  of  the 
Congregation  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith 
approving  the  decrees  of  the  Council,  the  mem- 
bers of  that  body  expressed  a  wish  that  the 
Bishops  of  the  Church  here  would  labor  to 
have  the  Feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
added  to  the  other  days  of  obligation  in  the 
United  States.* 

The  Church  in  this  country  having  been 
divided  into  several  ecclesiastical  provinces^ 
matters  relating  to  discipline  among  Catholics^, 
in  general  were,  thenceforth,  to  be  discussed', 
in  Plenary  Councils,  or  assemblies  of  all  the- 
Prelates  of  the  country.     The  first  of  these- 
Plenary  Councils  was  held,  as  we  have  seen,, 
in  1852,  when  it  was  decided  that  a  Plenary 
Council  should  be  held  every  ten  years.    But  • 
the    civil  war,    which   was,   unhappily,  wag- 
ing in  1862,  prevented  the  assembly  of  the 
Second  Council  at  the  proper  time,  and  it  was 
not  until  Oct.,  1866,  that  it  was  deemed  ex-- 
pedient  for  the  Fathers  to  meet.     In  the  tenths 
private  congregation  of  this  Council,  which 
was  held  Oct.  19,  the  question  of  raising  the 
Feast  of  the  Immaculate   Conception  to  the 
dignity  of  a  holyday  of  obligation  through- 
out the  Union,  was  discussed  by  the  prelates, 
and  decreed,  five  only  voting  in  the  negative. 
The  Sacred  Congregation  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Faith,  whose  province  it  is  to  examine 
and  pass  upon  the  decrees  of  Councils  held  in 
missionary  countries  like  ours,  discussed  the 
question  in  their  general  assemblies  on  the  17th, 
23d,  and  27th  dajs  of  Sept.,  1867,  and  issued 
their  decree,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  approval 
of  the  Pope.    Finally,  the  decree  was  approved, 
Jan.  24,  1868,  by  his  Holiness,  Pius  IX,  who 
had  labored  so  strenuously  and  so  successfully 
during  his  long  Pontificate  in  promoting  the 
honor  of   the  Immaculate  Mother  of   Grod. 
The  Catholics    of   our    day  should  feel  it  a 
special  privilege  to  have  been  permitted  to 
live  at  a  time  when  their  Mother  in  heaven 
received  so  precious  a  jewel  in  her  glorious 
crown. 


*  Concilium  Plenarium,  etc.  (I.)  p.  56,  note. 


GcD  plants  our  feet  on  the  road  of  inno- 
cence ;  but  if  we  wander  from  it  we  must 
travel  afterwards  on  the  road  of  penance,  for 
there  is  no  other. 
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TRANSLATED    FROM    THE    FRENCH    OF    MRS.    AUGUSTUS 

CRAVEN,   AUTHOR   OF   "a  SISTER's   STORY,"   BY 

LADY   GEORGIANA    FULLERTON. 


CHAPTER  IL— (Continued.) 

It  would  have  been  impossible  not  to  feel 
^respect  for  Madame  de  Liminge.     She  had 
been  left  a  widow  when  still  very  young,  and 
liad  entirely  devoted  herself  to  her  two  chil- 
*dren,  managed  their  property  and  their  educa- 
tion with  equal  success.    She  was  one  of  those 
women  oftener  met  with  in  France  than  in 
-any  other  country,  who  would  be  capable  of 
governing  a  kingdom.     No  man  of  business, 
however  able,  could  have  taught  her  anything 
a-s  to  the  administration  of  an  estate,  or  the 
'judicious  investment  of  money.     She  was  at 
'the  same  time  high-minded,  just,  and  kind, 
exceedingly  charitable  to   the  poor,  though 
keen-sighted  and  quick  at  detecting  imposture 
or  false  pretences.      Her   establishments   in 
Paris  and  in  the  country  were  generally  con- 
sidered as  models  of  good  management.     She 
ihad  excellent  servants,  for  she  knew  well  how 
ito  choose  them,  and  though  a  very  watchful 
TTiiistress,  was  much  liked  by  her  dependants. 
She  rewarded  them  generously,  and  reproved 
them  with  firmness.     Nothing  escaped  her 
notice ;  they  all  knew  this,  and  acted  accord- 
ingly.    Her  drawing-room  did  not  possess — 
as  her  son  had  justly  remarked — the  modern 
stamp  of  luxurious  comfort  and  picturesque 
<lisorder,  which  is  now  the  height  of  the  fash- 
ion.   It  did  not  display  that  variety  of  arm- 
chairs and  small  sofas  which  seem  made  on 
purpose  for  people  to  doze  in,  or  for  whisper- 
ing apartes.    Round  a  table  in  the  centre  of 
the  room  seats  were  arranged,  with   a  view 
to  general  conversation,  which  was   always 
briskly  kept  up.     It  was,  in  short,  a  salon,  and 
when  the  Marquise  was  at  home  visitors  were 
never  wanting. 

The  only  drawback  to  Madame  de  Liminge's 
many  great  and  good  qualities  was  her  con- 
viction that  she  was  always,  or,  at  any  rate, 
almost  always,  in  the  right  on  every  possible 
subject.  This  led  to  an  entire  want  of  com- 
prehension of  other  people's  views  when  they 
differed  from  her  own  ;  but  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  life  this  marked  feature  in  her  char- 
acter was  not  a  source  of  discomfort  to  those 


she  lived  with.  There  was  nothing  extreme 
or  violent  in  her  opinions,  nothing  that  was 
not  kind  in  her  conduct.  She  was  never 
actuated  by  temper  or  caprice,  so  that  al- 
though her  wish  was  law,  it  never  entered 
into  the  minds  of  her  children  or  her  servants 
to  oppose  it ;  they  did  not  find  her  authority 
by  any  means  irksome  or  oppressive. 

When  circumstances  led  her  to  think  of 
adopting  the  orphan  girl  who  was  so  nearly 
related  to  her  husband,  and  of  whom  she 
knew  so  little,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life, 
perhaps,  she  had  a  doubt  whether  she  had  not 
made  a  mistake  in  visiting  on  her  brother-in- 
law's  widow  and  child  the  wrongs  which  he 
had  been  guilty  of  towards  his  brother.  The 
dignified  and  touching  letter  she  received  from 
Eliane's  grandfather  aff*ected  her  very  much, 
and  the  news  of  his  death,  which  speedily 
followed,  would  have  caused  her  real  remorse, 
if  she  had  not  known  that  her  answer  had 
reached  him  in  time,  and  that  her  warm- 
hearted and  pressing  invitation  to  him  and 
Eliane  to  come  and  make  acquaintance  with 
her  father's  family  had  been  the  last  earthly 
joy  he  had  known. 

But  before  taking  any  resolution  on  the 
subject,  Madame  de  Liminge  felt  that  she 
must  make  sure  the  girl,  she  was  anxious 
to  befriend,  would  be  a  desirable  companion 
for  her  daughter.  This  determined  her  to 
cross  the  Channel  and  fetch  her  herself.  If 
any  doubt  had  remained  on  her  mind  after 
seeing  Eliane,  she  meant  to  take  her  straight 
to  a  good  convent  school  instead  of  bringing 
her  back  to  her  own  house.  One  glance,  how- 
ever, at  the  open  and  sweet  countenance  of  her 
niece  reassured  her  completely.  There  was 
something  unmistakable  in  the  expression  of 
her  face.  It  would  have  been  impossible  not 
to  see  in  it  that  her  heart  was  pure  and  her 
character  upright.  A  very  few  days  served  to 
satisfy  the  Marquise  that  she  was  pious,  sim- 
ple, and  modest.  Her  manners  were  not,  per- 
haps, exactly  what  she  considered  perfect,  but 
they  were  neither  vulgar  nor  affected,  and  she 
was  only  too  happy  to  bring  back  to  her 
daughter  so  charming  a  friend.  As  to  Blanche, 
she  took  at  once  the  greatest  fancy  to  her. 

It  was  not  an  irksome  responsibility  that 
Madame  de  Liminge  had  assumed  in  becoming 
a  mother  to  Eliane.  Though  Mr.  John  Max- 
well's estates  were  strictly  entailed,  he  had 
economized  out  of  his  income  an  ample  pro- 
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I  vision  for  his  grandchild,  and  she  was  to  come 
into  immediate  possession  of  this  fortune — not 
so  large  a  one  as  Blanche  was  to  inherit,  but 
still  a  very  fair  one.  ^'Had  she  been  plain 
instead  of  remarkably  pretty,"  the  Marquise 
I  said,  "  there  would  have  been  no  difficulty  in 
finding  her  a  husband."  She  meant  soon  to 
set  about  it,  and  to  spare  no  pains  to  settle 
Eliane  happily;  but  first  she  had  to  think  of 
Blanche,  and  on  the  day  in  question  she  liked 
just  as  well  that  her  daughter  should  have  the 
field  to  herself. 

Blanche  came  down  to  dinner  dressed  in  a 
white  silk  gown  and  a  blue  petticoat,  bows 
of  the  same  color  in  her  hair,  an  animated  ex- 
pression in  her  eyes,  and  looking  so  pretty 
that  there  could  be  little  anxiety  as  to  the 
effect  she  would  produce. 

Madame  de  Liminge  still  preserved  much 
of  her  beauty,  and  had  a  perfect  figure.  She 
had  never  cared  about  her  own  looks.  Even 
in  her  youth,  power  had  greater  charms  for 
her  than  admiration.  She  cared  to  rule  more 
than  to  please  ;  but  her  real  goodness  secured 
to  her  many  friends,  and  she  was  loved  as  well 
as  obeyed.  On  that  important  evening  she  too 
took  some  pains  with  her  dress.  In  a  black 
satin  gown,  with  a  becoming  lace  cap  on  her 
dark  hair,  slightly  tinged  with  grey,  she  was 
a  good  specimen  of  matronly  comeliness.  At 
dinner,  it  was  impossible  not  to  notice  that 
she  was  absent  and  nervous,  and  scarcely  heard 
what  was  said.  On  her  right  sat  her  daugh- 
ter, and  next  to  her  Eliane,  in  her  plain  grey 
gown.  Opposite  to  her  Raynald,  and  on  her 
left  Mademoiselle  Silvestre  and  the  Vicomte 
de  Malseigne. 

The  dream  of  Madame  de  Liminge's  life 
had  been  her  daughter's  marriage  with  Yves 
de  Monleon.  She  had  never  seen  him  ;  but 
when  Blanche  was  still  in  her  cradle,  the 
news  of  the  Comte  de  Monleon's  death  follow- 
ing closely  on  that  of  his  wife,  had  made  a 
great  sensation  in  Parisian  society.  At  first 
there  had  been  a  report  that  he  had  destroyed 
himself;  but  it  was  afterwards  known -that  he 
had  long  been  subject  t )  disease  of  the  heart, 
and  had  suddenly  expired  immediately  after 
the  Comtess's  funeral,  leaving  the  care  of  his 
only  son,  then  eight  years  of  age,  to  the 
Marquis  de  Crecy,  the  husband  of  his  deceased 
sister — an  old  gentleman  without  children,  who 
Uveal  a  completely  retired  life  at  his  chateau 
in  one  of  the  central  provinces  of  France. 


Since  then,  many  a  prudent  and  far-sighted 
mother  had  been  on  the  look-out  for  this 
young  nobleman.  But  Madame  de  Liminge 
was  the  only  one  amongst  them  whose  ability 
or  whose  good  fortune  had  enabled  her  to 
discover  the  only  relative  of  the  Comte's  uncle 
who  lived  in  Paris. 

The  Baronne  de  Crecy  did  not  occupy  at  all 
a  prominent  place  in  society.  Her  husband 
had,  indeed,  belonged  to  the  Marquis's  family, 
but  had  disappeared  from  the  world  after 
doing  his  best  to  plague  and  ruin  his  wife, 
whom  he  had  married  for  the  sake  of  her  for- 
tune. She  lived  alone,  and,  in  spite  of  his 
extravagance,  still  in  possession  of  ample 
means  ;  but  having  scarcely  any  relatives,  and 
knowing  but  few  people,  she  was  particularly 
flattered  by  the  amiabilities  of  the  Marquise 
de  Liminge,  which  at  that  time  she  could  not 
suspect  of  having  special  motives. 

Nothing  was  heard  for  sixteen  years  of 
either  the  uncle  or  the  nephew  ;  but  one  fine 
day  it  became  known  that  the  former  was 
dead,  and  the  latter  just  arrived  in  Paris. 
That  was  about  two  years  before  the  time  we 
are  speaking  of.  It  was  then  that  Madame  de 
Liminge  reaped  the  fruits  of  her  patient  fore- 
sight. 

The  Baronne  de  Crecy,  as  the  nearest  rela- 
tive of  the  young  Comte,  was  the  first  person 
he  visited  on  his  arrival.  From  that  day  her 
door  was  besieged,  and  the  circle  of  her  fe- 
male acquaintances  immensely  increased.  But 
these  ladies  had  been  forestalled.  Madame  de 
Liminge  was  her  old  and  best  friend.  She 
had  sought  her  out,  of  her  own  accord,  when 
her  nephew  was  a  little  fellow  of  whom  no 
one  was  thinking  ;  and  she  proved  her  grati- 
tude by  warmly  encouraging  the  Marquise's 
matrimonial  projects  ;  who,  in  the  mean  time, 
had  taken  great  pains  to  set  on  foot  a  very 
minute  espionage  regarding  the  character  and 
doings  of  M.  de  Monleon — a  justifiable  one 
enough,  considering  what  was  at  stake  in  her 
future  plans.  All  that  she  heard  was  satis- 
factory. There  seemed  no  doubt  that  he  was 
well  principled,  and  his  moral  conduct  irre- 
proachable ;  and,  moreover,  he  was  considered 
by  his  neighbors  and  tenants  at  Crecy  as  a 
good  and  generous  landlord,  and  was  univer- 
sally beloved. 

All  this,  of  course,  confirmed  her  in  her 
wishes,  and  in  the  hope  that  they  would  be  re- 
alized.   She  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  the  sugges- 
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tions  of  her  friends  as  to  Blanche's  marriage. 

Unfortunately,  the  object  of  all  these  schemes 
did  not  afford  any  opportunity  to  their  further- 
ance. He  obstinately  refused  to  make  any 
new  acquaintances,  or  even  to  set  his  foot  in 
any  salon — not  even  Madame  de  Crecy's.  He 
paid  her  a  visit  on  New  Year's  Day,  but  re- 
fused all  her  invitations,  and  ended  by  telling 
her  that  he  did  not  mean  to  go  anywhere  until 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  get  married. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  he  gave  her  his  word 
of  honor  that,  when  that  time  came,  he  would 
propose  to  spend  the  evening  with  her. 

Well,  that  time  had  come  ;  and  Madame  de 
Crecy  had  told  her  nephew  that  he  would 
meet  Madame  and  Mademoiselle  de  Liminge, 
but  that  of  course  they  had  no  idea  of  the  sort. 
No  wonder  that,  at  such  a  moment,  the  Mar- 
quise was  not  quite  as  calm  and  self-possessed 
as  usual. 

Eliane  was,  however,  the  only  one  of  the 
party  who  perceived  that  such  was  the  case, 
and  it  did  not  at  all  surprise  her.  It  did  seem 
to  her  strange  that  Blanche  looked,  to  say  the 
least,  very  well  pleased.  Her  own  thoughts 
were  somewhat  confused,  what  with  the  re- 
membrance of  that  day,  her  conversation  with 
Raynald,  and  all  that  Blanche  had  told  her. 
She  was  almost  as  absent  as  her  aunt ;  Raynald 
was  likewise  somewhat  silent.  He  was  watch- 
ing his  cousin,  and  admiring  the  beauty  of 
her  side  face.  He  longed  to  know  what  she 
was  thinking  of,  or  to  guess  at  it  by  the  ex- 
pression of  her  eyes.  Efforts  at  conversation 
were  made,  but  they  flagged.  It  was  chiefly 
carried  on  by  M.  de  Malseigne  and  Mademoi- 
selle Silvestre,  whose  slow  and  formal  utter- 
ances were  not  often  so  distinctly  heard. 

Just  before  dessert,  M.  de  Melseigne  ad- 
dressed to  Raynald  what,  no  doubt,  appeared 
to  himself  an  insignificant  question. 

"  Do  you,  by  any  chance,  know  the  name  of 
that  stout  fellow  with  a  black  beard  and  red 
cheeks,  who  was  last  night  in  Madame  de 
Belliere's  box  at  the  Italian  Opera  ?  " 

"  No,"  Raynald  answered,  in  an  absent  man- 
ner ;  and  then,  as  if  waking  from  a  dream, 
"  Oh  yes,  I  do ;  I  asked  somebody.  He  is 
that  young  Monleon,  who  does  not  go  any- 
where." 

"  Then  why  was  he  in  the  box  of  that  ami- 
able bore?" 

"  She  is  a  neighbor  of  his  in  the  country ; 
and   then  she  is  old  and  ugly,  so  he  cannot 


be  suspected  of  flirting  with  her,  or  of  having 
matrimonial  intentions  with  regard  t©  Made- 
moiselle, sa  fille,  for  she  happens  to  have  no- 
children.  He  seems  to  have  an  equal  horror 
of  both  those  imputations.  I  heard  all  this- 
from  Henry  Souliere.  I  don't  know  how  he 
comes  to  know  him." 

There  the  subject  dropped.  Madame  de 
Liminge  and  Blanche  had  managed  not  to  be- 
tray any  consciousness  ;  but  Eliane — less  used 
to  be  on  her  guard — blushed  so  deeply  that 
both  Raynald  and  M.  de  Malseigne  noticed  it, 
and  spoke  of  something  else. 

Dinner  was  at  last  over ;  it  had  seemed  to 
some  of  the  party  as  if  it  would  never  end. 
At  half-past  eight  the  Marquise's  carriage 
was  at  the  door.  She  gave  a  glance  at  her 
daughter's  dress  as  they  descended  the  stairs, 
much  as  a  superior  ofiicer  makes  sure,  at  the 
last  moment,  that  there  is  nothing  amiss  in 
the  accoutrements  of  a  new  recruit  about  to 
appear  for  the  first  time  on  parade.  All  was 
right.  Blanche  also  looked  at  herself  as  they 
passed  the  pier  glass  on  the  landing  place,  and 
away  they  drove  to  their  destination. 

Eliane  went  straight  into  the  study,  and 
Raynald  and  M.  de  Malseigne  smoked  their 
cigars  in  the  garden. 

(to  be  continued.) 


The  Origin  of  the  Red  Rose. 

A   POETIC  VEE8I0N    OF   A   LEGEND    GIVEN    IN    A   RE- 
CENT  NUMBER   OF    THE    "AVE   MARIA." 

-jlj  HEN  the  tender  smile  of  God 
vM   Shone  o'er  Eden's  favored  sod, 
Ere  the  shade  of  guilt  and  gloom 
Blighted  all  its  blissful  bloom, 
Then  the  Kose  began  her  reign^ 
Sov'reign  of  the  floral  train, 
And  His  smile  with  holy  light 
Crowned  her  leaves  of  spotless  white. 
For  no  other  hue  she  wore 
In  that  sinless  time  of  yore, 
But  she  shed  her  balmy  breath 
Near  the  woeful  Tree  of  Death, 
And  when  Eve's  rebellious  hand 
Proudly  scorned  her  God's  command. 
Then  the  rose's  stainless  white 
Vanished  at  that  fearful  sight ; 
Then  the  crimson  hue  of  shame 
O'er  her  snowy  petals  came, 
And  that  blush  alone  she  wore 
Till  the  demon-reign  was  o'er. 


F 

■  ^Ih         ^^^^  ^  Saviour's  Precious  Blood 
H  ^^^E         Flowed  in  blest,  atoning  flood 
H  ^^E        O'er  the  Mystic  Mount  of  Death, 
H  ^^K         Till  she  shed  her  balmy  breath 
H  ^^K         Where  th€  sinless  Mother  clung 
^1  ^^^P         Where  the  Saving  Victim  hung, 
H  ^^K         While  His  Life  redeemed  our  loss, 
H  ^^B         On  the  blood-empurpled  Gross. 
H  ^^B         Then  that  Life-Stream's  torrent  bright 
H  ^^B         Gave  her  back  her  primal  white, 
^I^^^B         And  she  smiled  in  bloom  unstained, 
H^^H.        O'er  a  world  from  death  regained. 
^I^^H^:         But  not  all  her  blossoms  glow 
m ,  With  that  sheen  of  spotless  snow — 

Some,  upon  their  petals  fair 
Color  of  His  Life-Blood  bear, 
And  the  crimson  hue  of  shame. 
That,  with  fierce,  indignant  flame, 
Bids  each  petal,  dew  impearled, 
Blush  that  sin  is  in  the  tvorld. 

Marie,  in  The  Monitor. 
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Queen  by  Right  Divine. 


by  kathleen  o  meara. 

(Continued.) 

One  young  artisan,  whom  Soeur  Rosalie  had 
long  known  as  a  most  respectable,  hardwork- 
ing fellow,  had  been  carried  away  by  the 
delirium  of  the  hour,  and  from  his  superior 
intelligence  had  become  one  of  the  leaders  in 
his  quarter;  he  was  now  in  prison  waiting 
trial  for  his  life.  His  only  child,  a  little  girl 
of  five,  came  every  day  to  the  convent,  crying 
for  "papa"  :  she  had  done  nothing  but  cry  ever 
since  his  arrest.  Meantime,  one  day  General 
Cavaignac  came  to  see  Soeur  Rosalie  ;  when 
his  visit  was  over,  she  begged  him  to  come 
and  see  the  school.  They  entered  the  room 
together,  and  she  took  the  little  weeping  one 
by  the  hand,  and,  leading  her  up  to  the  Gen- 
eral, "  My  child,"  she  said,  "  this  is  the  gen- 
tleman who  can  pardon  your  papa  and  give 
him  back  to  you." 

The  baby  knelt  down,  and  joining  her  small 
hands,  as  if  General  Cavaignac  were  a  saint 
that  she  was  praying  to,  "Ah,  good  little 
Monsieur  ! "  she  sobbed  out,  "  give  him  back 
to  me  !  he  is  so  good — my  papa  !  Forgive 
him  ! "   and  she  caught  at  his  coat. 

"  No :  he  has  been  very  wicked ;  I  cannot 
forgive  him,"  replied  the  General,  disengaging 
himself  from  the  child's  clutch  ;  and,  turning 
brusquely,  he  left  the  room.     Two  days  after- 


wards,  however,   the  wicked  man  was  sent 
home  to  his  child. 

By  degrees,  the  prisons  were  emptied,  the 
debt  of  justice  was  paid  in  the  measure  which 
the  Government  felt  it  prudent  to  exact,  and 
there  only  remained  now  the  work  of  con- 
ciliating the  insurgents,  of  appeasing  the 
angry  passions  which  were  only  the  more 
fierce  from  being  balked  and  crushed  down  by 
the  strong  arm  they  had  attempted  to  break. 
Soeur  Rosalie  resumed  her  mission  of  peace- 
maker and  conspirator  as  in  1830.  She  knew 
better  than  most  others  how  many  had  been 
compelled  against  their  will  to  join  in  the 
movement,  and  she  looked  upon  these  men 
now  solely  as  objects  of  pity,  and  left  nothing 
undone  to  rescue  them  from  the  pursuit  of 
justice.  But,  indeed,  even  when  they  had 
been  voluntarily  guilty,  she  was  just  as  eager 
to  help  them  to  escape.  During  these  fifty 
years  of  her  service  and  sovereignty  in  the 
faubourg,  she  had  made  great  friends  with  the 
police,  and  many  of  the  staff  were  willing 
enough  to  connive  at  her  illegal  proceedings, 
and  shut  their  eyes  to  our  Mother's  treason- 
able practices.  When  the  Commissary  of  the 
quarter  came  to  the  convent  to  look  for  arms 
after  the  general  disarming,  he  said  to  Soeur 
Rosalie  that  he  only  presented  himself  for 
form's  sake,  as  he  knew  he  was  not  likely  to 
find  arms  in  her  house.  "  You  are  much  mis- 
taken," she  replied  ;  "  we  have  a  good  collec- 
tion here  "  ;  and  she  took  him  to  where  a  large 
number  of  guns,  sabres,  etc.,  were  piled  up, 
having  been  deposited  with  her  by  men  who 
had  been  forced  to  take  them,  but  who  could 
not  be  induced  to  use  them,  and  fled  to  her 
for  shelter  while  the  fighting  went  on. 

It  required  nothing  short  of  heroic  love  and 
hope,  not  to  lose  heart  before  the  task  of  moral 
and  social  restoration  that  now  awaited  Soeur 
Rosalie  amongst  her  people.  The  material 
misery,  which  followed  on  the  breaking  up 
of  the  machinery  that  kept  life  going  in  the 
poorest  of  the  working-classes,  held  smoulder- 
ing fires  of  revolution  which  it  was  essential 
to  put  out  under  pain  of  seeing  the  flame 
leap  up  more  fiercely  than  ever.  Soeur  Rosa- 
lie maintained  that  love  and  gentleness  alone 
could  accomplish  this  w^ork  of  pacification, 
that  the  time  was  past  for  harsh  measures, 
that  society  now  should  make  a  generous 
peace  with  the  people,  and  treat  them  as  con- 
valescent sufferers  rather  than  as  conquered 
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enemies.  Incorrigible  optimist  that  she  was, 
she  persisted  in  viewing  the  Revolution  as  a 
sort  of  malady  which  the  people  caught  like 
any  other  epidemic,  and  she  impressed'  on' 
persons  of  all  classes,  politicians  and  philan- 
thropists, that  it  was  no  use  attempting  to 
deal  with  it  unless  they  were  prepared  to  see 
it  in  this  light.  She  held  that  the  rioters 
were,  to  a  great  extent,  no  more  responsible 
for  the  wild  deeds  they  committed  when  the 
fumes  of  blood  and  gunpowder  had  got  into 
their  heads,  than  the  patients  in  the  hospital 
were  accountable  for  their  ravings  in  the 
delirium  of  fever.  She  stood  up  for  her  own 
faubourg  with  a  generous  warmth  of  par- 
tisanship that  it  was  hard  to  withstand,  and 
which,  if  it  failed  to  rehabilitate  the  rioters, 
had  at  least  the  effect  of  enlisting  pity  in 
their  behalf.  Thy  were  now  paying  dearly 
for  their  hour  of  criminal  madness,  and  al- 
though the  administration  was  dealing  out 
large  sums  of  money  for  relief  in  the  worst 
districts  of  Paris,  it  was  found  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  cope  with  the  miseries  to  be  re- 
lieved, and  with  the  abuses  inseparable  from 
indiscriminate  official  almsgiving  ;  the  most 
deserving  cases  sometimes  were  left  unassisted, 
while  others  were  assisted  three  and  four  times. 
The  Mayor  of  the  12th  Arrondissement  went 
to  Sceur  Rosalie  to  see  if  no  remedy  could 
be  applied  to  this  confusion.  She  suggested 
that  a  band  of  gentlemen  visitors  should  be 
organized  to  go  round  and  discover  the  needy 
and  deserving,  and  then  add  to  the  alms  of 
food  or  money,  the  sometimes  more  necessary 
ones  of  kind  words,  sympathy  and  good  coun- 
sel. This  proposal  was  met  by  a  great  out- 
cry of  opposition.  It  was  alleged  that  the 
gentlemen  who  volunteered  as  visitors  would 
be  insulted,  molested  ;  that  their  lives,  in  fact, 
would  be  endangered  if  they  ventured  into 
the  slums  and  purlieus  where  the  Revolution 
was  still  crouching  like  a  wild  beast,  made  more 
savage  by  its  wounds.  Soeur  Rosalie  main- 
tained that  this  was  a  calumny.  The  rioters, 
who  had  been  lately  shooting  down  their 
fellow-citizens  from  the  barricades,  were  now, 
she  declared,  sitting  broken-spirited  and  peni- 
tent amidst  their  wives  and  children,  no 
longer  tigers,  but  tame,  beaten  dogs,  ready  to 
lick  any  hand  that  was  held  out  to  them  ;  the 
frenzy  of  revolt  had  given  way  to  despair  or 
stolid  resignation,  and  their  hearts,  that  were 
represented  as  hardened  and  inaccessible,  were 


ready  to  melt  atja  kind  word.  Soeur  Rosalie^s 
arguments  prevailed  ;  the  fraternity  of  visitors 
was  formed,  and  the  result  entirely  justified 
her  counsels.  The  wonder  is  that  any  should 
have  doubted  this  :  that  the  Revolution,  which 
springs  from  hate,  may  be  put  down  by  armed 
force,  but  can  be  conquered  only  by  love. 

Tihe  visitors  had  many  curious  and  con- 
soling experiences  in  their  tourme  through  the 
Faubourg  St.  Marceau.  One,  too  character- 
istic to  be  omitted,  was  related  to  the  present 
writer  by  M.  de  Meleon  himself,  though  in 
his  interesting  notice  of  ScBur  Rosalie  he 
mentions  it  as  having  occurred  to  a  disciple  of 
Soeur  Rosalie's.  After  a  long  round  through 
the  district,  he  came  to  an  attic  where  a  young 
foreman  was  living,  or  rather  starving,  with  a 
wife  and  several  children  ;  the  poor  fellow 
had  had  a  superior  education,  and  was  quite 
an  artist  in  his  way,  and  this  had  given  him  a 
sort  of  leadership  amongst  his  fellow-artisans 
of  the  faubourg.  Carried  away  by  the  wild 
visions  that  had  lured  so  many  to  join  in  the 
insurrection,  he  was  elected  a  sort  of  leader ; 
he  flung  his  whole  heart  into  the  desperate 
venture,  and  had  now  sunk  into  a  torpor  of 
despair  from  which  nothing  could  rouse  him  ; 
his  wife  and  children  were  dying  of  hunger 
before  his  eyes,  but  even  their  cries  could  not 
stir  him  to  rise  up  and  go  forth  and  try  to 
get  bread  for  them.  M.  de  Meleon  knocked 
several  times  without  being  answered  ;  at  last 
the  door  was  opened  by  a  man  with  hunger 
written  on  his  face,  and  wearing  that  air  of 
sullen  desperation  which  is  the  forerunner  of 
madness  induced  by  hunger  ;  his  eye  had  a 
wavering  light  in  it,  his  beard  had  been  al- 
lowed to  grow,  and  his  hair  was  unkempt  for 
days  :  his  whole  appearance  was  defiant  and 
savage.  M.  de  Meleon,  who  was  little  more- 
than  a  boy  at  the  time,  was  for  a  moment 
intimidated,  but  with  that  grace  of  inborn 
courtesy  which  was  all  his  own,  he  apologized 
for  the  intrusion  :  "  I  heard,"  he  said,  "  that 
you  were  in  trouble,  and  I  have  come  to  see 
if  I  can  be  of  any  service  to  you." 

The  artisan  was  disarmed  by  his  visitor's 
gentleness,  and  allowed  him  to  come  in.  M. 
de  Meleon  directed  his  attention  at  once  to 
the  sick  wife  and  the  children,  and  without 
putting  a  question  to  force  confidence,  he 
soon  induced  the  poor  fellow  to  relent,  and 
before  long  to  open  his  mind  freely,  which  he 
did  by  bursting  out  into  a  tirade  against  so- 
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ciety,  accusing  it  of  all  the  misery  he  had 
brought  upon  himself,  and  vowing  to  be  re- 
venged on  the  classes  that  had  ruined  and 
humiliated  him.  M.  de  Meleon  let  him  rave 
on,  and  then  leading  the  conversation  to  the 
past,  he  brought  him  to  talk  of  his  childhood, 
of  his  mother,  of  the  early,  innocent  days  be- 
fore he  knew  anything  of  social  theories  and 
reforms,  until,  softened  by  these  pure  and  ten- 
der memories,  he  consented  to  accept,  as  a 
loan,  a  little  money  to  buy  bread  and  to  pay 
for  a  visit  from  the  doctor. 

That  evening,  when  the  visitors  met  to  give 
an  account  of  their  day's  work,  M.  de  Meleon 
told  this  incident,  which  so  moved  his  com- 
panions that  on  the  spot  they  contributed  a 
round  sum,  and  M.  de  Meleon  set  off  with  it 
there  and  then  to  the  Rue  Mouffetard.  He 
was  admitted  without  knocking  twice,  and 
this  time  received  with  no  scowling  counte- 
nance. "  Forgive  me,"  he  said,  "  for  disturb- 
ing you  at  this  late  hour ;  but  I  have  come 
with  a  message  from  some  of  my  friends.  I 
was  telling  them  this  evening  that  one  of  our 
brothers  had  got  into  temporary  difficulties, 
and  had  need  of  a  little  money  to  begin  his 
work  again  ;  they  immediately  begged  me  to 
take  to  you  this  trifling  sum,  as  a  loan  that 
you  can  repay  at  your  convenience."  The  poor 
man  was  too  overcome  to  speak  ;  he  grasped 
M.  de  Meleon's  hand  in  silence.  "  You  see," 
continued  his  visitor,  laughing  to  hide  his 
owli  emotion,  "that  wicked  society  that  you 
hav5  vowed  vengeance  on  is  not  so  bad  as  you 
make  it  out,  after  all!"  "Ah,  Monsieur!" 
exclaimed  the  artisan,  "  I  am  sure  you  are  not 
one  of  the  rich  ;  if  you  were,  you  would  not 
have  done  this  ! " 

To  disarm  the  spirit  which  found  utterance 
in  this  cry  was  Soeur  Rosalie's  lifelong  aim  ; 
she  held  that  nothing  so  tended  to  conciliate 
the  poor  as  personal  intercourse  between  them 
and  the  rich,  and  she  lost  no  opportunity  in 
striving  to  facilitate  and  promote  it.  When 
Frederick  Ozanam  and  his  seven  enthusiastic 
comrades  founded  their  brotherhood  of  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul,  it  was  to  Soeur  Rosalie  they 
went  for  direction  for  poor  families  to  visit, 
and  it  was  she  who  supplied  them  with  their 
first  bread  and  soup  and  coal  tickets.  A  con- 
ference was  founded  at  once  in  her  parish, 
and  she  watched  its  growth  and  that  of  the 
society  all  over  France  with  a  keen  and  help- 
ful interest,  and  was  often  heard  to  say  that 


no  work  of  our  time  had  produced  such  wide- 
spread results  for  good  as  this  brotherhood  of 
her  own  great  patron,  St.  Vincent  de  Paul. 
(to  be  continued.) 
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CHAPTER  VI.— (Continued.) 

EACH   HEART   KNOWETH   ITS   BITTERNESS. 

Before  the    Darralls  had  completed   their 
preparations  to  go  back  to  their  more  Southern 
home,  some  friends,  who  were  going  abroad, 
invited  Mary  to  accompany  them  ;  and,  as  she 
expressed  a  wish  to  do  so,  and  her  mother  had 
noticed  that  she  was  sometimes  pale  and  lan- 
guid, Mr.  Darrall  thought,  with  his  wife,  that 
a  change  of  climate  and  scene,  with  all  the 
witchery  of  foreign  travel,  would  restore  her, 
and  consented  readily.     The  tour  was  to  be  a 
prolonged  one ;    they  intended  to  go  outside 
the  beaten  roads  of  travel,  after  seeing  what 
was  most  celebrated  in  them,  to  visit  wonder- 
ful ruins,   ancient  works  of  art,  and  get  ac- 
quainted with  the  ways  and  habits  of  the  peo- 
ple through  whose  countries  they  travelled,  to 
hear  their  "  folk  lore  "  and  explore  the  scenery 
of  places  scarcely  known,  except  in  story,  and 
ballads  of  romance.    They  had  been  gone  three 
years,  and  their  plans  were  all  delightfully 
realized.     The  only  change  Mary  found  in  her 
home  when  she  returned,  was  that  Agnes  and 
Austin  Moore  had  been  married  a  year,  and 
were  living  happily  at  '  Crowfield,'  with  the 
world  before   them.     Mary   more   than   ever 
felt  that  she  had  done  right  in  the  sacrifice 
she  had   made,  and  although  the  hurt  of  it 
was  not  quite  healed,  she  had  no  regrets,  no 
wistful  longings  that  she  had  acted  otherwise. 
As  when  a  storm  drives  one  with  quick  im- 
petus towards  the  shelter  of  one's  own  home, 
so  her  sorrow  had  ever  driven  her  nearer  and 
nearer  to  Him  who  has  the  only  balm  for  the 
wounded  heart,  and  she  found  consolation  in 
doing  good  whenever  and  wherever  her  hand 
found  it  to  do.     There  was  no  cold  or  unkindly 
feeling   on   her  part    towards  the   family   at 
'Crowfield';  she  visited  them,  and  welcomed 
them  with  sincere  greeting  when  they  came  to 
her  father's  house  ;  she  had,  with  God's  help, 
conquered  self,  and  in  all  their  after  inter- 
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course  with  each  other  she  was  the  friend  to 
whom  they  confided  their  difficulties  of  what- 
ever sort,  and  whose  counsel  they  both  sought 
and  most  confided  in.  Their  child  died  in  her 
arms,  and  it  was  she  who  nursed  the  fragile, 
beautiful  mother,  through  a  long  illness,  back 
to  health.  After  a  few  years,  having  lost  both 
parents,  which  was  a  bitter  trial  to  her,  and 
there  being  no  reason  why  she  should  remain 
where  everything  reminded  her  of  them,  and 
kept  alive  an  unavailing  grief,  she  yielded  to 
the  wishes  of  her  brother,  Lindsey  Darrall,  who 
had  returned  from  Germany,  to  travel  with 
him  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  their 
own  land,  and  having  put  her  house  in  order, 
she  closed  it  and  departed.  While  travelling, 
they  formed  the  acquaintance  of  a  Mr.  Ogden, 
a  gentleman  of  fine  intelligence  and  pleasing 
manners.  Like  themselves,  he  was  a  Cath- 
olic, and  with  their  permission  he  joined  them, 
"being  very  lonely,"  he  told  them,  " and  rov- 
ing about  with  but  little  purpose,  except  to 
get  rid  of  more  spare  time  than  he  knew  what 
to  do  with."  He  was  won  by  Mary  DarralFs 
quiet,  pleasant  manner  ;  then  her  rare  intelli- 
gence, which  was  unobtrusive  and  without 
pedantry,  her  practical,  good  common  sense, 
and  her  beauty,  which  had  matured  without 
fading,  so  charmed  him,  that  he  found  himself 
— at  nearly  middle  age,  with  streaks  of  white 
in  his  hair  and  whiskers — really  and  very 
seriously  in  love  for  the  first  time  in  his  life. 
He  offered  himself  and  was  rejected.  After  an 
interval  he  again  offered  his  hand,  but  with 
the  same  result.  Not  yet  defeated,  he  deter- 
mined to  make  one  more  effort  to  win  the  only 
woman  he  had  ever  felt  willing  to  trust  his  hap- 
piness to,  and  who,  he  now  knew,  was  neces- 
sary to  it.  Then  she  bared  the  secret  of  her 
life  to  him,  thinking  it  would  be  conclusive, 
but  it  only  confirmed  his  high  opinion  of  her, 
and  made  him  still  more  desirous  to  win  a 
person  even  more  noble  than  he  had  supposed. 
He  urged  his  suit,  and  she  finally  yielded. 
After  marriage  she  found  in  the  companion- 
ship and  confidence  of  her  husband,  in  his  fine 
qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  a  quiet  content- 
ment very  near  akin  to  happiness.  Both 
Catholics,  their  marriage  was  indeed  a  sacra- 
mental one,  and  when,  after  fifteen  years  spent 
together  without  a  discordant  feeling  between 
them  to  mar  its  harmony,  Mr.  Ogden  died, 
she  felt  desolate  indeed — very  much  alone,  her 
brother  having  gone  abroad  again,  to  travel 


in  the  East,  while  Agnes,  whose  health  was 
failing,  had  been  taken  by  her  husband  to 
southern  Europe  in  the  hope  that  the  change 
would  restore  her.  But  Mrs.  Ogden  had  a 
sacred  duty  before  her,  which  gave  her  no 
time  for  useless  grief ;  she  had  to  live  out  her 
husband's  life  with  her  own,  by  completing 
certain  plans  as  he  had  arranged  them ; 
governing  all  she  did  by  the  rule  of  his  ap- 
proval, so  well  did  she  know  the  spirit  and 
motive  of  all  his  actions  when  living.  As  an 
Industrial  School  for  girls  formed  one  of  his 
plans,  and  Mrs.  Ogden  was  particularly  inter- 
ested in  its  success,  it  may  be  believed  that  she 
was  never  at  a  loss  for  occupation.  And  with 
her  heart  fixed  where  hope  realizes  its  only 
true  fruition,  her  days  passed  calmly  on.  But 
a  time  came  when  her  heart  was  once  more  to 
be  stirred  to  its  depths  by  having  the  past  re- 
called to  her  in  a  way  for  which  she  was  to- 
tally unprepared.  Her  sister,  Agnes  Moore, 
had  died  of  a  slow,  wasting  lung  disease,  within 
two  years  after  reaching  Italy,  leaving  the  little 
daughter  she  had  taken  with  her — Ada — as  a 
sacred  trust  to  her  husband. 

One  morning  a  letter  reached  Mrs.  Ogden 
bearing  a  foreign  postmark  and  directed  in  an 
almost  illegible  hand.  There  were  several 
stamps  upon  it,  showing  how  far  agate  it  had 
travelled.  As  most  persons  do  when  they  get 
a  strange  letter,  she  examined  it  closely  on 
both  sides,  tried  to  find  something  familiar  in 
the  handwriting,  and  finally  opened  it.  It»was 
from  Austin  Moore,  penned  by  his  own  feeble 
hand.  He  told  her  that  he  was  dying,  and 
implored  her  to  come,  that  his  young  daugh- 
ter might  not  be  left  without  protection  in  a 
strange  land.  A  friend  would  meet  her  at  Na- 
ples, and  conduct  her  to  his  villa  outside  the 
city,  he  wrote,  adding  :  "  Lose  no  time,  Mary, 
or  it  will  be  too  late."  This  was  an  appeal 
which,  with  her  high  principles  of  duty,  she 
dared  not  set  aside  ;  besides  her  heart  yearned 
with  great  tenderness  towards  her  sister's  child 
who  would  soon  have  no  friend  on  earth  but 
herself  to  look  to  for  love  and  protection.  She 
immediately  began  to  make  preparations  to 
start  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  and  at 
the  end  of  three  days  had  begun  her  journey, 
accompanied  by  a  trusty  servant.  Having  ar- 
rived safely  at  Naples,  she  found  no  difficulty. 
Austin  Moore's  friend,  an  American  who  had 
long  been  a  resident  of  the  city,  was  waiting 
for  her,  and  conducted  her  without  delay  to 
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"'Alabama  Yilla,'  the  fanciful  name  which 
was  given  it  years  before  when  Austin  Moore 
first  purchased  it,  and  made  it  the  home  of 
his  wife  and  child,  not  only  in  honor  of  his 
native  land,  but  because  it  meant :  "  Here  we 
rest." 

To  Mrs.  Ogden's  quick,  anxious  inquiries  as 
to  her  brother-in-law's  health,  Mr.  Tucker  re- 
plied :  "  He  is  sinking  rapidly.  I  think  it  is 
only  a  question  of  a  few  days.  I  am  thankful 
that  you  are  here."  Mrs.  Ogden's  heart  was 
very  sad.  Lover  of  nature  and  beautiful 
scenery  as  she  was,  she  did  not  more  than 
glance — as  the  carriage  ascended  the  slope  of 
the  mountain  where  the  villa  was  situated — 
at  the  distant  view  of  the  sunlit  bay  through 
one  opening  in  the  trees  ;  at  Capri,  and  Ischia 
lying  blue  and  dreamlike  on  the  waves,  through 
another ;  her  thoughts  were  so  full  only  of 
those  to  whom  she  was  going.  She  found 
Austin  Moore  so  wasted  and  pale  that  she 
would  never  have  known  him.  He  pressed 
her  hand  feebly,  and  whispered  an  inarticulate 
welcome  while  tears  rolled  over  his  wasted 
cheeks.  After  recovering  from  the  agitation 
caused  by  their  meeting,  he  sent  her  to  Ada, 
who  was  waiting  in  the  drawing-room  to  em- 
brace and  welcome  her  aunt  and  conduct  her 
to  her  apartments.  Mrs.  Ogden  folded  the 
fair  young  creature  to  her  breast,  her  heart 
overflowing  with  affection  and  tender  sym- 
pathy ;  she  felt  that  God  had  at  last  given  her 
a  child  who  would  be  a  consolation  and  bless- 
ing to  her  declining  years ;  while  Ada,  im- 
pressed by  her  aunt's  sweet,  noble  counte- 
nance, and  the  sincere  affection  of  her  man- 
ner and  words,  assured  herself  that  she  had 
indeed  found  a  mother  in  whose  arms  she 
could  find  shelter  when  the  trial  she  so  much 
dreaded  should  come. 

After  partaking  of  some  light  refreshment, 
and  lying  down  to  try  and  get  an  hour's  sleep 
after  the  fatigues  of  her  journey,  Mrs.  Ogden 
was  surprised  when  she  opened  her  eyes  to 
see  the  moonlight  shining  through  her  win- 
dows. Reproaching  herself  for  sleeping  so 
long,  she  quickly  arose,  bathed  her  face,  put 
on  a  soft,  gray  wrapper  that  neither  rustled 
nor  trailed,  and  hastened  down  to  the  poor  in- 
valid, who  lay,  with  the  fever-light  burning  in 
his  great,  hollow  eyes,  waiting  and  watching 
for  her.  He  held  out  his  hand,  which  she 
folded  in  both  her  own,  and  knelt  by  his 
couch  to  save  him  over-exertion  in  speaking 


by  bringing  her  face  nearer  the  level  of  his. 

"I  made  Tucker  go  to  bed  a  while  ago. 
Matteo,  my  good  nurse,  is  asleep ;  I  did  not 
need  him,  and  I  knew  you  would  come,  Mary," 
he  said,  in  low,  weak  tones.  ''  I  wish  to  say  a 
few  words  that  I  cannot  die  easily  without 
saying.  No,  it  won't  tire  me  ;  the  fever  gives 
me  strength,  but  my  throat  is  a  little  husky  ; 
a  spoonful  of  that  currant  jelly  will  relieve 
it."  Then  little  by  little  he  told  her  that 
which  added  another  bitter  drop  to  the  cup 
she  had  so  often  drank  from.  He  spoke  of 
his  marriage,  and  seeing  that  she  looked  dis- 
tressed, he  said  :  "It  is  the  last  kindness  you 
can  do  me,  Mary,  to  hear  me  out.  I  will  say 
nothing  of  blame  to  any  except  myself.  My 
poor  Agnes  was  a  beautiful,  wilful  child,  and 
it  was  not  long  after  our  marriage  that  I 
found  out  the  fatal  mistake  I  had  made.  I 
did  not  even  love  her  ;  I  had  mistaken  a  poetic 
fancy,  a  sensuous  love  of  the  beautiful,  for 
that  other  higher,  truer  sentiment  that  en- 
dures. But  she  never  knew.  She  was  very 
exacting,  and  I  never  thwarted  her.  She  was 
not  the  guilty  one.  I  was  alone  to  blame, 
and  I  vowed  that  she  should  never  have  a 
pang  I  could  shield  her  from." 

"Thank  you  for  that,"  said  Mrs.  Ogden, 
gently. 

"  After  the  glamour  of  my  wild  fancy  had 
passed  I  found  my  own  true  self,  Mary,  and 
knew  that  I  had  loved  you  first,  only,  and 
last.  God  be  merciful  to  me  !  I  suffered  a 
living  death,  when,  to  all  appearance,  there 
was  only  happiness  in  my  lot.  Poor,  poor 
Agnes  !  she  knows  now  how  true  I  was  to  her 
throughout  the  bitter  ordeal,  and  forgives. 
She  blessed  me  with  her  last  breath,  and 
thanked  me  for  having  been  patient  and  kind. 
I  had  tried  to  be  so.  Can  you  too  forgive  me, 
Mary  ?  " 

"  You  were  forgiven  long  ago,  my  brother  ! 
Do,  not  then,  refer  to  the  past  again,"  she  said, 
in  firm,  gentle  tones  ;  then,  leaning  over,  she 
kissed  his  pale,  hot  forehead. 

"  That  is  the  seal  of  your  forgiveness,  Mary. 
I  would  never  have  referred  to  the  past  but 
for  the  fact  that  we  are  both  free,  and  I  wanted 
you  to  know  the  truth  and  understand  that  I 
was  weak,  instead  of  dishonorable,  and  have 
suffered  for  my  fault.  Promise  to  be  a  mother 
to  my  child,  Mary.  I  have  by  my  will  left 
her  to  your  sole  guardianship,  and  also  named 
you  as  administratrix  of  my  estate.    She  is  a 
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dear,  pure  child  ;  make  her  like  yourself,  it  is 
all  I  desire.  You  have  solaced  my  last  hours, 
Mary  ;  Grod  has  permitted  this  to  be,  in  mercy 
to  a  poor  heart  which  has  done  its  best  to 
expiate  a  great  fault.  The  passion  wave  of 
life  has  been  ebbing  slowly,  slowly  away  for  a 
weary  while,  and  now  with  your  forgiveness 
I  am  sure  that  God  will  not  refuse  His.  I  re- 
ceived the  last  Sacraments  this  morning,  and 
I — hope.  A  strange  peace  is  stealing  into  my 
heart  !  Hold  my  hand,  Mary,  for  I  believe  I 
am  in  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.  It 
is  all  so  strange  and  restful." 

"  Think  only  of  Him  who  has  promised  to 
go  with  you  ;  whose  rod  and  staff  shall  com- 
fort you,"  she  said,  while  her  tears  fell  fast. 
She  lit  the  blessed  candle  that  stood  with  his 
crucifix  on  a  bracket  fastened  to  the  wall  at 
his  bedside,  and,  again  kneeling,  held  his  hand 
while  she  read  the  last  prayers.  But  the  end 
was  not  yet.  A  faintness,  then  a  slumber 
stole  over  him  from  which  he  awoke  with  a 
sense  of  refreshment.  He  lingered  a  few  days 
longer,  blessed  by  the  tender  care  of  his 
daughter  and  his  friends,  and  fortified  by  the 
mighty  help  the  Church  gives  her  children 
when  they  are  passing  from  time  to  Eternity, 
until,  after  a  sharp,  short  agony,  Austin 
Moore  breathed  his  last. 

(to  be  continued.) 


A  Convert's  Reminiscences. 


The  following  touching  and  edifying  letter 
was  written  by  Mr.  H.  L.  Richards,  of  Boston, 
on  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  his  reception 
into  the  true  Fold.  We  have  seldom  read  a 
more  interesting  narrative ;  it  is  an  eloquent 
testimony  both  to  the  happiness  and  security 
to  be  found  in  the  bark  of  Pecer  and  of  the  sin- 
cerity and  flaming  zeal  of  the  writer.  Would 
that  all  who  are  hesitating  at  the  ever-open 
portal  of  the  Church,  postponing  their  en- 
trance from  day  to  day,  might  read  his  words, 
and  heed  the  warning,  "  Seek  the  Lord  whilst 
He  may  be  found."  The  letter  is  addressed  to 
the  Rev.  Editor  of  the  Catholic  Columbian,  of 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

"  Just  thirty  years  ago  (to-day)  I  had  the  un- 
speakable happiness  of  being  received  into  the 
loving  bosom  of  dear  old  Mother  Church,  in  what 
was  then  called  the  German  Catholic  Church, 
on  Rich  Street,  in  your  city,  by  the  Rev.  Father 


(now  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop)  Borgess,  who  was  then 
pastor  of  the  church,  and  though  you  may  never 
have  seen  or  heard  of  my  name,  yet,  I  would  fain 
believe  there  are  a  few  of  the  old  friends  with 
whom  I  was,  at  that  time,  associated,  and  for  whom 
I  still  cherish  a  sincere  regard  and  affection,  who 
would  be  glad  to  hear  from  their  former  friend 
and  pastor  after  this  long  interval.  I  had  the 
privilege  of  a  personal  friendship  with  your  late 
good  Bishop  Rosecrans.  He  was  a  student  at  Ken- 
yon  College  during  my  incumbency  of  St.  Paul's^ 
and  belonged  to  'our  party.'  I  remember,  well, 
my  extreme  anxiety  for  his  spiritual  welfare  when 
I  heard  that  his  zealous  brother,  the  General,  was 
sending  him  the  New  York  Freeman's  Journal 
and  other  Catholic  reading-matter,  and  the  strenu- 
ous efforts  that  were  made  to  counteract  the  influ- 
ence of  the  '  wily  Jesuits '  who,  we  insisted,  were 
trying  to  seduce  him  from  his  allegiance  to  the 
'Anglo-Catholic  branch,'  as  we  delighted  to  call  it, 
of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church.  Alas  !  the  next 
thing  we  heard,  those  wily  Jesuits  bad  triumphed, 
and  our  promising  young  neophyte,  upon  whom 
we  had  counted  so  much,  had  actually  gone  over 
to  the  enemy,  and  become  a  'pervert'  to  the 
'  errors  and  corruptions  of  Rome '  ! 

"  At  the  time  of  my  reception  I  had  been,  for 
ten  years,  pastor  of  St.  Paul's,  and  one  of  my  first 
discoveries,  in  entering  upon  the  work  of  my  min- 
istry, young  and  fresh  from  the  seminary  and  the 
'  evangelical '  training  of  Bishop  Mcllvaine  and 
Rev.  Dr.  Sparrow, — both  eminent  men  in  their 
way, — was  that  the  German  Catholic  children  in 
whose  families  I  occasionally  visited,  and  who  had, 
evidently,  been  thoroughly  instructed  in  their 
catechism,  were  able  to  teach  me  most  important 
truths  and  to  answer  my  objections  to  various 
Catholic  doctrines,  in  a  manner  that  quite  aston- 
ished me.  In  fact,  I  soon  found  that  I  could  '  make 
no  hand '  of  the  German  Catholic  children,  to  say 
nothing  of  their  parents,  and  I  was  compelled  to 
abandon  the  work  of  their  conversion — in  which  I, 
at  first,  engaged  with  so  much  zeal — as  a  hopeless 
task.  I  cannot  but  express  the  hope  that  the  pres- 
ent generation  of  children  may  be  equally  well 
instructed,  and  that  they  may,  thus,  be  able  to 
plant  the  seeds  of  our  holy  faith  in  the  mind  of 
every  Protestant  minister  who  shall  undertake  to 
proselyte  them. 

"The  leading  members  of  St.  Paul's  were  what 
we  used  to  call  old-fashioned  High-Churchmen. 
Being  out  of  leading  strings,  and  thrown  upon  my 
own  resources,  and  withal  surrounded  by  circum- 
stances more  favorable  to  independent  thought,  I 
found  myself  gradually  getting  light  on  the  great 
fundamental  truths  that  underlie  the  Catholic 
system,  and  becoming  more  and  more  disgusted 
with  Protestantism  ;  especially  with  the  uncer- 
tainty and  harmony  in  teaching.  I  said  to  myself,. 
'  Surely,  if  the  good  God  has  given  us  a  revelation, 
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!^^  and  made  it  obligatory  upon  all  as  an  indispens- 
able condition  of  salvation,  He  must  have  provided 
means  for  ascertaining  what  that  revelation  is. 
Truth  is  one,  and  the  Church  which  is  founded  !n 
the  truth  must  be  one.  There  cannot  be  a  hun- 
dred Christian  Churches.' 
j  "  I  remember  to  have  preached  a  sermon,  at  one 

I  stage  of  my  progress,  on  the  '  Unity  of  the  Church,' 
in  which  I  took  the  strongest  ground  in  favor  of 
\  the  necessity  of  unity  of  organization  as  well  as  of 
[  teaching  and  spirit.  One  good  lady,  'awfully' 
High-Church,  was  so  charmed  with  it  that  she 
begged  the  privilege  of  making  a  copy  for  her  own 
private  use,  while  others  said,  'Your  reasoning 
seems  conclusive,  but,  to  be  consistent,  you  must 
maintain  that  our  Church  is  the  only  true  Church, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  that  all  other  Churches, 
whether  Catholic  or  Protestant,  are  in  error  and 
schism,  and  therefore  otit  of  the  true  Church.' 
Determined  to  be  consistent  at  all  hazards,  I  put 
on  a  bold  face  and  insisted  that  that  was  the  fact ; 
at  the  same  time  I  felt  in  my  heart  that  the  posi- 
tion was  absurd  ;  especially,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Episcopal  Church  was  double-tongued, 
and  it  had  no  better  means  of  ascertaining  and 
fixing  the  truth  than  any  other  Protestant  denom- 
ination. It  embraced,  at  least,  two  distinct  theo- 
ries which  were  as  incompatible  as  oil  and  water  ; 
the  High  Church,  which  maintained  the  substance 
of  the  Sacramental  theory  ;  and  the  Low  Church, 
which  discarded  that  theory,  and  leaned  more  to 
that  of  the  Continental  reformers  who  held  to  jus- 
tification by  faith  alone  and  all  its  concomitants. 
I  saw  these  two  parties  in  the  Church  pitted 
against  each  other  and  contending  with  all  the 
asperity  of  the  most  violent  antagonists,  each  ac- 
cusing the  other  of  teaching  a  gospel  which  was 
not  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  I  saw  clearly  that 
there  Avas  no  way  of  deciding  the  controversy. 
Each  appealed  confidently  to  the  standards  of  the 
Church  ;  each  had  its  catena  jpatrum,  Anglican 
and  patristic  ;  both  proved  their  point  with  equal 
success. 

"  Then  came  the  Puseyites  with  '  Tract  90,'  in 
which  a  desperate  efibrt  was  made  to  reconcile  the 
XXXIX  Articles  with  Catholic  teaching  :  and  it 
was  in  this  controversy  that  I  first  got  a  clae  to 
the  real  nature  and  force  of  the  Catholic  doctrine 
of  the  headship  of  Peter.  The  invincible  syl- 
logism, '  Every  organized  body  among  men  must 
have  a  head  :  the  Church  is  an  organized  body; 
therefore,  the  Church  must  have  a  head,'  had 
made  a  strong  impression  upon  my  mind  ;  and 
when  the  question  was  asked,  'Where  is  that 
head  ? '  that  crucial  text  '  Thou  art  Peter,  and 
upon  this  Rock  I  will  build  My  Church,  and  the 
gates  of  hell  shall  never  prevail  against  it,'  came' 
to  me  as  a  new  revelation.  True,  Barrow  had 
talked  of  the  'College  of  the  Apostles'  and  the 
'  Primacy  of  Peter.'    But  I  was  yet  in  darkness 


and  had  read  Barrow  with  Low-Church  spectacles. 
Now  that  I  realized  the  necessity  of  a  head  m 
order  to  have  unity  of  faith  as  well  as  unity  of 
organization,  the  passage  came  home  to  me  with 
irresistible  force  and  vividness.  It  haunted  me 
like  an  uneasy  ghost.  It  rung  in  my  ears.  It 
clung  to  my  imagination.  I  saw,  as  I  had  never 
before  seen,  our  Lord  with  Divine  wisdom  and 
prescience  instituting  His  Church  in  Unity.  I 
saw  Peter  made  the  Rock  of  the  Church,  the  Cor- 
ner-Stone,  under  Christ,  the  Divine  Head,  and 
when  I  saw  the  evidence  of  His  prerogatives  sup- 
plemented by  those  other  remarkable  passages, 
'  Peed  My  sheep,'  '  feed  My  lambs ' ;  '  I  have  prayed 
for  thee  that  thy  faith  fail  not,  and  when  thou  art 
converted  strengthen  thy  brethren ' ;  '  I  will  give 
unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,'  I 
could  not  resist  the  conviction  that  perhaps,  after 
all,  that  old,  historic  Church  which  had  so  long 
been  vilified  and  maligned,  and  yet  had  survived 
all  the  malice  of  its  enemies,  might  be  the  true 
Church  of  Christ.  As  yet  I  had  not  read  a  dis- 
tinctively Catholic  book  ;  I  had  got  my  impres- 
sions from  reading  the  answers  of  the  Puseyites  to 
the  arguments  of  the  Catholics. 

"  The  great  question  was  pretty  much  decided 
in  my  own  mind,  in  New  Orleans,  whither  I  had 
gone  in  the  winter  of  1849-50,  for  the  benefit  of 
my  health.  By  the  merest  accident,  or  rather  by 
a  most  happy  Providence,  I  one  day  stumbled  on 
a  Catholic  bookstore  where  I  was  surprised  by 
the  discovery  of  an  unexpected  wealth  of  Catholic 
literature  on  all  possible  subjects  connected  with 
the  Church.  I  need  not  say  that  I  read  with 
avidity.  Fortunately,  I  alighted  upon  a  copy  of 
Archbishop  Kenrick's  celebrated  treatise,  'The 
Primacy  of  the  Apostolic  See,'  and  I  shall  never 
forget  what  a  deep  impression  that  able,  candid, 
and  altogether  admirable  volume  produced  on 
my  mind.  Nor  shall  I  soon  forget  a  little  in- 
cident that  occurred  in  connection  with  my  study 
of  this  book  which  gave  me  an  additional  impetus 
in  the  direction  of  the  Catholic  Ckurch.  A  ques- 
tion arose  in  my  mind  as  to  the  accuracy  of  some 
of  the  venerable  Prelate's  quotations  from  the 
Fathers.  The  language  of  St.  Cyprian,  for  in- 
stance, was  so  emphatic  on  the  subject  of  the  pre- 
rogatives of  Peter  and  his  successors,  and  he  lived 
so  near  to  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  that  I  could; 
not  resist  the  conviction  that  if  these  quotations 
were  genuine  they  must  decide  the  historical  ques- 
tion. 

"At  that  time  the  celebrated  Dr.  Hawks  was- 
Rector  of  Christ  Church,  in  New  Orleans,  an(J 
President  of  Louisiana  University.  He  also  bore 
the  distinguished  title  of  historiographer  of  the 
Church,  on  account  of  his  superior  attainments 
in  the  line  of  ecclesiastical  history.  '  Here,'  said 
I,  '  is  my  opportunity,— the  very  man  I  want  to 
consult.'    I  called  on  him,,  and  made  known  my 
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■  difficulty.  He  could,  absolutely,  give  me  no  satis- 
faction, and  I  left  him  with  the  sorrowful  but  firm 
conviction  that  he  knew  more  than  he  cared  to 
communicate,  or  even  dared  to  confess. 

"  I  think  I  ought  to  mention  another  incident 
that  added  to  the  favorable  bias  which  was  inclin- 
ing me  to  the  Catholic  Church.  I  had  heard  of  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Louis,  the  old  French  Cathedral  it 
was  called,  in  New  Orleans,  and  the  motley  crowd 
that  made  up  the  congregation  worshipping  there. 
It  was  spoken  of  by  some  fastidious  Protestants 
as  a  disgusting  exhibition  of  the  democracy  of 
the  '  Roman '  Church.  I  went  there,  and,  to  me,  it 
was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  touching  sights 
I  had  ever  witnessed.  The  church  was  crowded, 
nave,  aisle  and  gallery,  with  a  heterogeneous  con- 
glomeration, indeed,  of  all  races  and  nations,  ap- 
parently; but  they  were,  evidently,  all  animated 
by  one  common  spirit,  and  all  intent  upon  one 
great  action  which  was  going  on  at  the  altar, 
where  officiating  priests,  in  splendid  vestments 
and  with  solemn  ceremonial,  were  offering  the 
Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  I  was  specially  at- 
tracted by  the  liberal  sprinkling  of  colore^  people 
in  this  most  interesting  congregation  ;  some  oc- 
cupying the  same  pews  with  their  masters  ;  others 
kneeling  in  the  aisles,  with  devout  and  reverent 
deportment  saying  their  beads  and  reciting  their 
prayers,  while  some  knelt  at  the  same  altar-rail 
with  their  masters  and  mistresses  and  received 
the  same  precious  tokens  of  Divine  love  and  favor 
from  the  hands  of  the  officiating  priest.  'Ah  ! ' 
said  I, '  this  is  what  we  have  read  about,  and  what 
I  have  been  looking  and  hoping  for,  but  never,  be- 
fore, found.  This  is  Christianity  indeed,  for  here  the 
Tich  and  the  poor  meet  together,  and  the  Lord  is 
the  Maker  of  them  all.  Surely  this  is  none  other 
than  the  house  of  God  ;  this  is  the  gate  of  Heaven. 
I  will  cast  in  my  lot  with  these  people  ;  here  will 
I  take  up  my  rest  forever.' 

"And,  thank  God,  I  had  the  grace  to  do  it, 
though  not  there  and  then,  but  after  my  return 
home  and  at  the  end  of  a  tremendous  struggle 
with  the  most  untoward  influences.  And  when, 
at  last,  the  time  of  final  decision  came,  they  raised 
the  old  cry,  '  He  is  crazy ! '  The  correspondent  of 
the  Cleveland  Herald  wrote  in  the  most  sensa- 
tional way  that  it  was  rumored  that  I  was  trying 
to  get  rid  of  my  children  and  inveigle  my  wife 
into  a  convent,  that  I  might  become  a  priest. 
Some  of  my  best  and  warmest  friends  in  the 
•Church  gave  me  the  cold  shoulder,  while  others 
said,  and  apparently  believing  what  they  said  : 
'  He  will  come  back  again  ;  only  give  him  time  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  hidden  workings  of 
the  '  mystery  of  iniquity '  and  he  will  be  glad  to 
return  to  the  friends  and  brethren  whom  he  is 
now  so  unceremoniously  leaving.' 

"  Well,  I  have  had  abundant  opportunity  dur- 
ing the  past  thirty  years  to  become  acquainted 


with  the  practical  working  of  that  said  '  mystery,' 
and  I  have  not  yet  taken  the  back  track,  and, 
thank  God,  I  have  not  the  slightest  disposition  to 
do  so.  In  fact,  I  could  not  go  back  to  where  I  was 
before,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  there  is,  abso- 
lutely, no  consistent  stopping-place  between  the 
Catholic  Church  and  the  baldest  and  blankest  in- 
fidelity. I  must  be  a  Catholic  or  an  Atheist.  I 
have  nothing  to  say  against  the  sincerity  or  the 
piety  of  my  old  friends  and  confreres.  They  are 
so  accustomed  to  doubt  and  uncertainty,  and  to  an 
illogical  position,  that  they  seem  scarcely  capable 
of  comprehending  the  possibility  of  anything 
better.  Indeed,  you  would  think  some  of  them 
actually  esteemed  it  a  privilege  to  doubt  ;  as  if 
that  were  the  normal  condition  of  the  human 
mind.  It  is  one  of  the  strange  anomalies  of  the 
age  in  which  we  live,  that  a  considerable  number 
of  the  most  intelligent  and  respectable  Episcopa- 
lians are  willing  to  go  back  on  all  the  traditions  of 
their  sect  for  the  last  three  hundred  years,  and  to 
adopt  every  principle  and  feature  of  the  Catholic 
Church  except  that  one  which  promises  to  guar- 
antee to  them  certainty  of  faith.  They  are  even 
ready  to  concede  a  kind  of  primacy  to  the  Pope 
of  Rome,  but  deny  him  that  grandest  and  most 
glorious  of  all  his  prerogatives,  infallibility  in  in- 
terpreting the  faith.  And  yet  the  crying  want  of 
the  age  in  religion  is  certainty.  The  grand  deside- 
ratum of  Protestantism  is  an  infallible  tribunal  to 
tell  men  what  to  believe.  For  the  want  of  such 
a  tribunal  our  Protestant  friends  are  all  at  sea  on 
the  subject  of  Christian  dogma.  Skepticism  and 
infidelity  are  spreading  far  and  wide  through 
every  rank  of  society.  Without  infallibility  there 
is  no  certainty ;  without  certainty  no  true  Chris- 
tian faith,  and  without  a  solid  fixed  faith  there  is 
no  rest  nor  peace  for  the  soul. 

"Herein  consists  the  grand  difference  between 
Catholics  and  Protestants.  The  Protestant  relies 
upon  mere  private  opinion,  his  own  or  that  of  an  in- 
dividual, or  a  society  of  individuals,  equally  fallible, 
by  their  own  confession,  with  himself.  The  Catholic 
relies  upon  the  unerring  decision  of  an  infallible 
tribunal,  always  consistent  with  itself  and  with  the 
analogy  of  the  faith  which  is  one  and  the  same  in 
all  ages.  Why  should  it  be  thought  a  thing  in- 
credible that  God  should  give  us  such  a  tribunal  ? 
It  is,  surely,  no  more  incredible  a  -priori  than  in- 
spiration. If  Almighty  God  has  vouchsafed  to 
give  us  a  revelation  of  His  will,  through  the  in- 
spiration of  men  chosen  for  that  purpose,  as  all 
Christians  agree,  is  it  possible  to  give  any  good 
reason  why  He  should  not  also  vouchsafe  the  pre- 
rogative of  infallibly  interpreting  that  revela- 
tion, to  some  one  chosen  for  the  purpose,  especially 
as  all  experience  proves  that  it  is  impossible  for 
men  to  agree  as  to  what  that  relevation  teaches 
without  such  an  interpreter  ?  Strange  that  our 
Protestant  friends  cannot  see  that  we  must  have 
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ruled  cases  in  spirituals  as  well  as  in  temporals  ; 
and,  for  that  purpose,  that  we  must  have  a  Su- 
preme Judge  to  interpret  the  law ;  a  final  coui?t 
of  appeal  to  decide  disputes.  We  cannot  be  eter- 
nally disputing  about  the  will  of  God.  We  must 
have  some  means  of  determining  with  certainty 
what  that  will  is,  or  we  may  as  well  abandon  the 
search  and  give  up  in  despair. 

"  Pleasant  but  mournful  to  the  soul  are  the 
reminiscences  of  the  past.  How  many  of  the  dear 
friends  who  gathered  round  me  and  labored  for 
the  success  of  our  young  and  struggling  Church 
have  gone  to  their  account !  And  how  are  the 
survivors  scattered  !  Would  to  God,  I  could 
speak  to  the  ear  and  to  the  heart  of  every  one  of 
them  and  open  up  to  their  view  the  transcendent 
beauty  and  loveliness  of  the  Bride  of  Christ,  the 
Catholic  Church.  Oh,  come  with  us,  dear  friends, 
and  we  will  do  you  good.  The  Catholic  Church  is 
the  true  home  of  the  soul.  If  you  desire  to  find 
rest  and  peace  amid  the  storms  of  the  world,  the 
'  changes  and  chances  of  this  mortal  life/  you  must 
take  refuge  in  the  Bark  of  Peter ;  that  staunch  old 
weather-beaten  Bark  which  has  outridden  the 
storms  of  two  thousand  years  and  which,  is  des- 
tined, at  last,  to  glide  into  the  haven  of  eternal 
rest  and  peace  beyond  the  shores  of  time." 


Letter  from  Paris. 


Dear  "Ave  Maria: — I  have  been  hoping  that 
the  sky  would  clear  here  before  Easter,  and  that 
I  might  have  some  stray  sunbeams  to  send  to  you 
with  the  Alleluias.  Unfortunately,  they  are  still 
hidden  behind  thick  clouds.  Still,  now  and  then, 
one  does  get  sight  of  a  stray  one  peeping  out  of 
the  dense  black. 

A  lady  who  goes  a  great  deal  amongst  the  poor 
has  on  her  list  a  woman  whose  poverty  is  greater 
than  her  devotion.  My  friend,  going  to  see  her 
after  the  law  banishing  God  from  the  primary 
schools  was  passed,  and  after  hearing  for  the  hun- 
dredth time  the  story  of  her  woes,  observed  that  it 
would  soon  be  time  for  her  little  girl  to  make  her 
First  Communion.  "  Oh  ! "  said  the  woman, "  there 
is  an  end  of  all  that,  and  a  good  job  it  is,  too  !  It 
took  up  a  deal  of  time  preparing  for  it,  but,  now 
the  Government  has  abolished  the  whole  thing, 
I  am  not  going  to  bother  the  petite  about  it."  The 
visitor,  it  need  not  be  said,  was  shocked  and  pained ; 
but  wisely  forbore  saying  so,  and  continued  to 
visit  and  assist  the  woman  as  usual.  Last  week, 
she  went  to  see  her,  and  found  that  the  little  girl 
had  gone  to  Catechism  to  prepare  for  the  First 
Communion  which  takes  place  next  month.  "I 
thought  you  did  not  mean  her  to  make  it  ?  "  ob- 
served the  lady,  amazed. 

"  No  more  I  did,"  was  the  reply;  "but  they  sent 


a  man  from  the  Mayor  here  to  tell  me  that  if  I  let. 
the  child  make  her  First  Communion  I  should  have- 
no  more  help  from  the  Bureau  de  Bienfaisance. 
I  told  him  that  I  would  do  as  I  liked  with  my  own 
child,  and  he  and  the  Mayor  might  go  to  old 
Harry,  and  that  I  would  not  have  them  dictating 
to  me  about  my  own  affairs.  I  bundled  the  fellow 
off  in  double  quick  time,  and  I  took  la  petite  next 
day  to  Monsieur  le  Cure  !  " 

If  the  devil  and  his  travelling  clerks  do  God's; 
work  as  efficiently  in  a  general  way,  we  must 
take  comfort  from  their  apparent  success.  But,, 
unfortunately,  contradiction  does  not  always  work 
as  good  results  with  men  as  with  the  gentler  sex. 
There  is  no  doubt  the  law  declaring  God  "out- 
lawed "  from  the  courts,  and  banishing  Him  from 
the  schools,  and  suppressing  His  Name  in  the. 
form  of  oath,  is  a  national  sacrilege,  unprecedented 
in  the  history  of  peoples  ;  however,  its  very  mag-. 
nitude  may  bring  about  a  reaction,  and  Paul  Bert 
may  find  very  soon  that  he  has  come  to  the  end  of 
his  tether.  The  Catholic  senators  and  deputies, 
after  making  a  brave  fight  before  the  law  was 
passed,  have  determined  to  carry  on  the  battle  in 
spite  of  the  iniquitous  triumph.  The  Bishop  of 
Angers,  Monseigneur  Freppel,  a  knight  worthy 
of  crusading  times,  has  raised  the  standard  in  the. 
Chamber  ;  clergy  and  laity  are  rallying  round 
him  ;  the  Catholic  press  is  calling  on  all  to  swell 
the  ranks  ;  the  women  of  France  are  throwing 
their  weight  into  the  scales,  no  mean  weight  either, 
considering  their  piety,  and  that  bellicose  spirit  of 
"  contrariness "  so  well  exemplified  in  the  case  of 
the  poor  woman  above-mentioned,  so  that  the  law-^ 
makers  are  beginning  to  feel  they  have  goaded 
the  apathetic,  much-enduring,  Catholic  majority 
into  turning  to  bay. 

The  faithful  have  already  contributed  14,000,00a 
francs  for  the  support  of  the  nuns  and  Christian 
Brothers  turned  out  of  their  schools,  and  the  peo-^ 
pie  are  sending  their  children  to  the  Sisters  in 
greater  numbers  than  ever,  notwithstanding  the 
threats  and  bribes  of  the  Government  agents  to 
lure  them  to  the  State  schools.  The  day  after 
the  Sisters  were  turned  out  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Augustin,  2,500,000  francs  were  subscribed  to. 
build  new  schools,  one  lady — Madame  Cail — gave 
100,000  dollars. 

In  spite  of  the  diabolical  war  being  carried  on 
against  religion  by  the  rulers  of  France,  the  heart 
of  the  nation  keeps  loyal  to  the  Faith.  The  ap- 
peals for  charity  have  never  been  so  numerous 
as  this  Lent,  and  the  response  has  been  more 
hearty  than  ever  before.  For  instance,  Pere 
Monsabre's  sermon  at  Notre  Dame  for  the  Domin- 
ican Novitiates  brought  14,000  francs,  two  thou- 
sand more  than  last  year  ;  so  in  every  case.  In 
this  way  the  French  have  certainly  protested^, 
practically  and  efficaciously. 

Side  by  side  with  the  meetings  of  the  Anti-Cler*. 
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deal  League,  where  blasphemous  speeches  are  made, 
.and  collections  taken  up  for  "  beef  and  pork 
banquets"  on  Friday,  called  "Grood,"  we  have 
-churches  crowded  with  devout  congregations,  in 
-every  parish,  even  the  ill-famed  Belleville  and  La 
Villette,  etc. ;  retreats  in  the  convents  largely  at- 
tended by  ladies  of  the  fashionable  world,  and  all 
the  pulpits  in  Paris  filled  by  preachers  chosen  from 
the  expulsed  communities. 

The  privations  imposed  by  the  Government  on 
the  poorest  classes  are  sometimes  as  cruel,  hu- 
manly speaking,  as  they  are  iniquitous.  Each  ceme- 
tery used  to  have  a  chaplain  called  the  "  Priest  of 
the  Last  Prayers  "  attached  to  it,  and  paid  by  the 
State  for  meeting  pauper  hearses  at  the  gate 
and  conducting  the  body  to  the  grave.  These 
chaplains  were  suppressed  as  a  useless  charge  on 
the  budget.  The  poor  had  no  redress  ;  but  they 
felt  the  pain  so  keenly  of  carrying  their  dead  to  be 
buried  "  like  dogs,"  without  a  blessing  or  a  prayer, 
that  the  venerable  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Paris 
gave  out  of  his  slender  private  purse  a  sufficient 
sum  to  remunerate  chaplains  at  the  two  princi- 
pal cemeteries. 

It  is  hard  to  see  how  Catholics,  who  have  any 
real  faith  in  the  supernatural  power  of  their  re- 
ligion, can  sit  quietly  under  this  state  of  things. 
Monseigneur  Perraud,  the  distinguished  orator, 
now  Bishop  of  Autun,  the  friend  of  Lacordaire 
and  Ozanam  and  Henry  Perreyve,  has,  in  a  mag- 
nificent pastoral,  called  on  his  flock  to  stand  by 
Ood  in  this  crisis,  reminding  them  that  now,  more 
than  ever,  the  words  apply  to  Christians  :  "  Who- 
•soever  is  not  with  Me  is  against  Me." 

A  public  execution  is  so  rare  an  event  now  in 
France,  that  the  death  of  the  parricide  Lantz  has 
made  a  great  sensation  throughout  the  country. 
The  wretched  man  murdered  his  father  at  Stras- 
bourg, and  his  own  sister  gave  information,  and 
had  him  arrested.  Lantz  was  condemned  to  the 
guillotine,  but  he  was  convinced  that  Monsieur 
Grevy  would  never  sign  the  death-warrant. 
The  Governor,and  officials  of  the  prison  encour- 
aged him  in  this  belief,  so  he  spent  the  interval 
between  his  condemnation  and  the  day  fixed  for 
his  execution  very  merrily:  smoking,  playing 
draughts,  reading  such  books  as  they  could  supply 
him  with,  and  altogether  having  a  good  time  of 
it.  Lantz  was  a  Protestant,  but  he  would  not  see 
Monsieur  Masse,  the  pastor  attached  to  the  jail,  and 
«ven  joked  at  the  idea  of  sending  for  him.  Mean- 
time, great  pressure  had  to  be  put  on  Monsieur 
Grevy  to  induce  him  to  sign  the  death-warrant, 
but  he  eventually  did  sign  it,  and  when  Lantz 
was  waked  up  at  day-break  and  told  he  was  to  die 
in  a  few  hours,  the  effect  on  him  was  appalling. 
He  turned  livid,  shook  like  one  stricken  with  the 
palsy,  and  begged  his  jailor  to  send  for  the 
clergyman.  Monsieur  Masse  came  at  once,  and 
read  and  prayed  with  the  unhappy  man,  who  grad- 


ually grew  calmer.  He  was  clothed  in  a  long 
white  shirt,  with  a  black  veil  thrown  over  him,  and 
thus,  in  the  parricide's  garb,  he  was  conducted 
barefooted  to  the  scaffold,  accompanied  by  the 
pastor.  It  was  an  act  of  courage  on  the  part  of 
M.  Masse  ;  but  to  those  who  know  what  the  Cath- 
olic priest  is  to  the  condemned  man,  how  he  wrestles 
with  him  in  his  agony,  and  stands  by  him  on  his  cal- 
vary, blessing  and  praying  with  him  to  the  last, 
this  ordinary  act  of  charity  calls  for  no  comment. 
The  attitude  of  the  worthy  Protestant  clergyman 
as  contrasted  with  that  of  the  chaplain  whom  The 
"Ave  Maria"  told  us  of  lately,  almost  reaches 
the  comical,  were  not  the  circumstances  so  aw- 
fully tragic.  "  Monsieur  Masse,  "  wrote  the  re- 
porter of  the  scene, "  walked  bravely  with  the  crim- 
inal, embraced  him  on  the  scaff'old,  and  uttered 
at  parting  the  words  :   Come,  come,  courage  !  ! " 

The  awkwardness  of  the  executioner  kept  the 
wretched  man  three  minutes  waiting  with  his  head 
on  the  block  before  the  knife  fell.  Meantime  the 
crowd  hissed  and  cursed  at  Diebler,  the  headsman 
who  became  so  frightened  that  it  was  a  wonder  he 
was  able  to  fulfil  his  office  at  all. 

A  private  letter  from  Rome  gives  me  a  bit  of 
news  that  will  interest  you.  Queen  Margarita  was 
very  ill  lately,  and  sent  to  the  Holy  Father  to  ask 
if  he  would  give  permission  for  Mass  to  be  said  in 
the  Quirinal.  The  answer  came  :  "Those  who 
are  ill  are  dispensed  from  the  obligation  of  hearin  g 
Mass."  The  gentleness  and  wisdom  of  the  reply 
are  highly  characteristic  of  His  Holiness.  The 
Queen,  it  seems,  felt  the  refusal  keenly. 

Enfant  de  Marie. 


Catholic  Notes. 


The  citizens  of  Buffalo  may  well  feel  proud  of 
such  a  model  institution  as  the  Le  Couteulx  St. 
Mary's  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  Deaf- 
Mutes.  The  10th  Annual  Report  of  the  school,  for 
1882,  just  issued,  shows  the  most  satisfactory  re- 
sults. The  fact  that  the  New  York  State  Legis- 
lature in  1863  amended  its  laws  relating  to  the 
care  and  education  of  deaf-mutes  in  order  to  spec- 
ially include  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  among  the 
list  of  recognized  institutions  for  "the  improved 
instruction  of  deaf-mutes,"  is  one  of  the  highest 
marks  of  approval  that  could  be  given  of  the 
management  of  the  academy  and  of  the  superior 
qualifications  of  the  good  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  for 
the  labor  of  love  to  which  they  have  devoted  their 
lives.  The  daily  press,  too,  in  its  account  of  the 
closing  exercises  last  June,  gave  very  gratifying 
notices  of  the  progress  of  the  pupils  in  sign- 
reading,  articulating  and  lip-reading,  writing, 
and  literary  composition.  The  members  of  the 
advanced  class  wrote  addresses,  and  showed  great 
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facility  in  writing  and  orthography.  The  Buffalo 
Commercial  bore  testimony  that  "  the  facilities  of 
the  'sign  language'  were  never  more  clearly 
demonstrated,  and  it  was  gratifying  to  see  how 
fully  and  earnestly  the  pupils  entered  into  the 
spirit  of  the  occasion."  One  of  the  boys,  who 
.jocularly  remarked  in  his  "Address  of  Welcome" 
that  he  wanted  to  be  President,  closed  with  the 
following  couplet : 

' '  My  aunts  and  uncles  are  a  jolly  set, 
And  I  will  have  them  all  in  my  Cabinet." 
The  institution  has  a  teaching  corps  of  about  20 
Sisters,  under  the  direction  of  Sister  Mary  Anne. 
"There  are  128  deaf-mutes, — 72  boys,  and  56  girls, — 
from  various  parts  of  the  United  States. 


On  the  25th  of  April,  the  Rev.  Father  Diamare, 
'S.  J.,  departed  this  life,  at  the  College  of  Las  Vegas, 
N.  M.,  in  the  forty-third  year  of  his  age  and  the 
-eighteenth  year  of  his  religious  life.  The  diocese  of 
Pittsburgh  has  been  deprived  of  two  worthy  priests 
in  the  deaths  of  the  Rev.  John  J.  Malachy,  rector 
•of  the  Church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
Washington  ;  and  the  Rev.  Father  Binder,  0.  S.  B., 
•of  St.  Mary's  Church,  Allegheny. 

May  they  rest  in  peace  ! 


The  most  interesting  ceremony  of  the  Holy  Week 
^  was  the  baptism  of  five  converted  Jews  at  the  Church 
of  St.  John  Lateran.  A  Cardinal  baptized  these  con- 
averts,  who  constitute  an  entire  family. — ^^ Roman 
Notes,"  Sunday  Sun. 


The  Vatican  Library  has  lately  made  an  acquisi- 
tion of  great  value,  viz. :  the  74  volumes  of  the 
French  Review  Costnos-Les  .  Mondes,  which  is 
■highly  prized  by  the  scientific  world.  It  was  pre- 
-sented  by  the  learned  and  indefatigable  publisher, 
'  the  Rev.  F.  Moigno,  in  testimony  of  his  filial  affec- 
tion for  the  Holy  Father.  The  letter  of  the  Pope 
acknowledging  the  gift  is  at  the  same  time  a  eu- 
logy of  the  author  and  a  programme  for  the  guid- 
ance of  the  studies  and  researches  of  Catholic  scien- 
tists. His  Holiness  congratulates  Father  Moigno 
•on  the  immense  labors  that  he  has  bestowed  on 
^the  defence  of  the  truth  of  the  Catholic  religion 
and  on  having  devoted  so  much  attention  to  place 
■  in  a  brighter  light  the  harmony  between  science 
and  religion.  The  noble  design  has  been  admira- 
bly successful ;  the  Cosmos  has  demonstrated,  as 
well  by  means  of  investigations  and  experiments 
made,  by  the  learned  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  as 
also  by  the  profound  studies  in  Archeology,  Geo- 
graphy, and  Geology,  that  the  progress  of  science, 
far  from  being  prejudicial  to  religion,  on  the  con- 
trary results  in  setting  in  brighter  light  the  truth 
•  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 


rapidly  in  the  affections  of  the  people  ©f  New 
England,  more  especially,  perhaps,  in  Boston,  was 
more  generally  observed  this  year,  and  with  even 
grander  manifestations  of  the  signs  of  joy,  in  mu- 
sic and  decoration,  than  ever  before.  There  was 
probably  not  a  Protestant  church  in  Boston  where 
some  notice  of  the  day  was  not  taken  ;  and  in 
some  of  the  more  wealthy  churches,  especially  of 
the  Unitarians,  the  decorations  were  as  rich  and 
elaborate  as  they  were  costly.  Curiously  enough, 
too,  some  of  the  other  days  of  Holy  Week,  com- 
mencing with  Palm  Sunday,  more  especially  Good 
Friday,  were  observed  by  some  of  our  separate 
brethren  with  appropriate  services.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  descendents  of  old  Puritans 
who  were  accustomed  to  celebrate  "  Fast  day  "  on 
Christmas  and  Thanksgiving  on  Good  Friday, 
are  growing  rapidly  in  the  appreciation  of  the 
beauty  and  utility  of  the  Church's  holy  days.  If 
their  mode  of  observance  is  far  below  the  mark  in 
point  of  Catholic  orthodoxy,  it  is  certainly  a  hope- 
ful sign  that  they  are  inclined  to  observe  them  at 
all. 

Ahother  striking  indication  of  the  change  in 
public  sentiment  is  seen  in  the  fact  that,  at  a  re- 
cent meeting  of  the  Association  of  Baptist  Minis- 
ters, in  Boston,  a  resolution  was  proposed  and  ad- 
vocated that  Fast  day  be  abolished,  or  its  charac- 
ter changed  to  a  civic  holiday,  on  account  of  the 
hypocrisy  involved  in  the  present  profane  mode  of 
observing  what  is  professed  by  a  religious  holiday. 


The  great  festival  of  Easter,  which,  with  the 
joyous  festival  of  Christmas,  has  been  growing 


True  to  their  traditions,  the  Vendean  notabilities 
have  held  a  meeting,  at  which  they  drew  up  a  strong 
protest  against  the  new  law  on  compulsory  instmction. 
In  this  declaration  the  following  passage  occurs  :  "  The 
grandchildren  of  the  heroes,  who  gloriously  combated 
the  sacrilegious  revolution  under  the  first  republic,  to 
preserve  for  us  the  precious  heritage  of  the  Christian 
faith,  we  shall,  with  God's  help,  defend  the  faith  of  our 
fathers,  and  hand  it  down  intact  to  our  children.  Yes, 
like  all  Catholics,  profoundly  convinced  that  the  appli- 
cation of  the  law  which  drives  God  and  religion  from 
the  school  must  necessarily  render  our  France  an  im- 
pious and  accursed  country,  we  openly  declare  that  we 
shall  not  obey.  And  in  conclusion,  we  shall  exclaim 
with  the  honorable  Senator  Monsieur  de  Carayon  La- 
tour,  '  They  must  tear  out  our  hearts  ere  they  rob  us  of 
our  children's  souls.'  " — N.  Y.  Sun. 


Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Gallagher  received  episcopal  con- 
secration at  Galveston  on  the  30th  ult.  One  Arch- 
bishop, six  Bishops,  and  over  one  hundred  priests, 
participated  in  the  imposing  ceremonies.  The  cus- 
tomary sermon,  which  is  spoken  of  as  a  very  able 
effort,  was  delivered  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  of  Co- 
lumbus.   

Our  French  exchanges  announce  the  death  at 
Turin,  on  the  9th  ult.,  of  Mme.  la  Duchesse  de 
Laval,  at  the  age  of  eighty-nine.    She  was  the 
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daughter  of  Comte  Joseph  de  Maistre,  to  whom 
the  author  of  the  Soiree  de  St.  Petersburg  ad- 
dressed those  charming  letters  in  Les  Lettres  et 
Opuscules. 

The  chapel  of  the  new  building  of  the  mission 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  New  York,  was 
solemnly  blessed  by  his  Eminence  Cardinal  Mc- 
Closkey  on  the  Feast  of  the  Patronage  of  St.  Jo- 
seph. The  new  chapel  is  about  70  feet  by  40,  and 
has  a  seating  capacity  of  over  200.  On  the  same 
occasion  the  colossal  bronze  statue  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  over  the  main  door  of  the  Mission  House, 
was  unveiled.  A  throng  of  several  thousand  peo- 
ple filled  the  street  and  surrounded  a  platform  in 
front  of  the  house,  from  which  Dr.  McGlynn  de- 
livered an  address.  Gilmour's  band  was  in  at- 
tendance, and  a  hymn  to  our  Lady  was  sung  by 
the  boys  of  the  institution.  The  unveiling  of  the 
statue  revealed  also  the  inscription  over  the  door  : 
"Behold,  from  henceforth  all  generations  shall 
call  me  blessed." 

Father  Drumgoole,  the  founder  of  the  mission, 
read  to  the  assembly  the  following  cable  dispatch 
received  a  day  or  two  before  from  Cardinal*  Ja- 
cobini : 

His  Hohness  grants  to  his  Eminence,  to  the  Rev.  Fa- 
ther Drumgoole,  and  to  the  patrons  of  the  institution, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the  Mission  House 
for  the  protection  of  homeless  and  destitute  children, 
the  Apostohc  Benediction. 


A  correspondent  of  the  Catholic  Review  writes 
of  the  late  beloved  Bishop  of  Charleston  : 

"The  first  time  I  saw  Bishop  Lynch,  was  when  I 
was  confirmed.  In  the  country  towns  of  South  Caro- 
lina there  are  few  Catholics,  and  Confirmation  is  the 
signal  for  all  the  families  round  about,  to  gather  to- 
gether their  children  for  this  impressive  Sacrament. 
Three  families  we  mustered,  and  I  think  there  were  a 
dozen  of  us  confirmed  at  that  time.  .  .  . 

"  It  was  a  week-day ;  and  that  night,  at  the  request 
of  some  citizens  of  the  town,  among  whom  Bishop 
Lynch  was  weU  known,  the  Court  House  was  placed 
at  his  disposal  for  a  lecture.  It  was  raining  ;  it  was 
pitch  dark  ;  our  house  was  at  some  distance  from  the 
Court  House  ;  the  mud,  in  this  muddy  region,  seemed 
to  take  on  unusual  proportions.  With  the  aid  of 
lanterns  we  trudged  over  the  slippery  hills,  and  finally 
reached  our  destination.  There  were  few  out,  on  ac- 
count of  the  weather.  How  strangely  the  slightest  in- 
cident returns  to  my  mind  !  .  .  .  . 

* '  The  subject  chosen  by  the  Bishop  was  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  In  his  usual  grave  way,  he  went  into  a  com- 
plete exposition  of  the  matter,  and  I  must  confess  it 
did  not  interest  us  much  ;  it  was  probably  over  the 
neads  of  three-fourths  of  the  grown-up  audience.  Por- 
tions of  it  burst  up  into  genuine  eloquence,  and  moved 
us  all.  One  gentleman  present — whose  mind  was  as 
well  trained  as  any  I  ever  knew  of — a  Protestant — had 
followed  the  discussion  with  close  and  minute  atten- 
tion, and  the  final  exordium  moved  him  to  tears  ;   I 


remember  seeing  him  wipe  them  from  his  cheek  as 
the  Bishop  closed  by  picturing  the  Holy  Mother  stand- 
ing beside  the  Cross  of  Calvary,  I  said  the  lecture  did 
not  interest  us  boys  much,  but  on  me  at  least  it  pro- 
duced an  impression,  distinct  from  anything  like  mere 
interest,  and  which  enables  me  to  recall  his  manner  of 
delivery.  I  have  heard  him  preach  since,  but  it  has 
only  confirmed  that  first  impression.  Those  who  have 
heard  Cardinal  Newman  preach,  say  that  his  sermons^ 
read  much  better  than  the  hearing  of  them.  This  is 
only  saying  that  the  Cardinal  does  not  depend  on  theat- 
rical display,  but  derives  his  chai*m  from  thought. 
Those  who  like  reading,  whose  minds  are  trained  on' 
sound  principles  and  can  follow  the  development  of 
ideas,  will  not  pay  much  attention  to  oratorical  action 
or  intonation  of  voice,  because  they  are  absorbed  in  a 
higher  domain  of  the  intellect.  There  was  this  differ- 
ence between  Cardinal  Newman  and  Bishop  Lynch — 
the  Cardinal  is  said  to  possess  a  shrill  voice,  while  the 
utterance  of  the  Bishop  was  deep  and  sonorous.  Other- 
wise the  description  of  the  Cardinal's  sermons  and 
lectures  will  apply  to  Bishop  Lynch's.  .  .  . 

"  I  cannot  write  much  at  present,  and  shall  conse- 
quently set  down  only  one  other  reminiscence.  The- 
Bishop  arrived  here  one  evening  on  the  late  train. 
He  had  come  to  see  about  a  church  lot,  which  was  in- 
volved in  a  difficulty.  Again  it  was  raining,  and  again' 
we  set  out  to  explore  the  situation  of  affairs.  My  father 
had  died,  my  brothers  were  away,  and  he  and  I  were 
alone.  We  saw  the  people  in  the  house  on  the  lot,, 
arranged  matters  to  suit  him,  and  then  came  back. 
When  we  came  into  the  sitting-room,  he  asked  me  to 
get  pens,  ink,  and  paper,  and  act  as  secretary  pro  tern. 
And  here  comes  one  of  those  minute  remembrances; 
which  makes  me  relate  this  incident,  as  showing  his 
unvarj'ing  kindness,  and  his  attention  to  the  humblest 
things.  I  was  then  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  years, 
and  with  the  usual  amount  of  boyish  impatience,  and  a 
thoroughly  untrained  mind.  In  the  course  of  writing 
it  happened  there  was  a  long  column  of  figures  to  add 
up,  and  I  was  'plodding  away  at  it  in  the  customary 
school-boy  way. 

"'Why  don't  you  take  several  figures  at  once?^ 
asked  the  Bishop.     '  You  will  find  it  much  easier.' 

"  I  did  not  grasp  his  meaning.  After  several  trials,. 
I  gave  up,  and  he  then  took  up  the  paper  and  added  it 
up.  Now,  most  men  would  have  let  the  matter  drop 
there.  Not  so  Bishop  Lynch,  As  soon  as  the  regular 
business  was  concluded,  he  spread  out  a  clean  sheet  of 
paper,  put  down  several  columns  of  figures  on  it,  and 
labored  until  he  had  planted  his  principle  in  me.  Does 
this  care  for  the  mental  discipline  of  a  lad  speak  vol- 
umes for  his  kindness  and  true  benevolence,  or  not  ?  " 


Personal. 

"J.  A.  V." — We  shall  soon  publish  "The  Record 
of  a  Suffering  Soul"  in  pamphlet  form. 

"A  Friend,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y." — Your  reqHest— a 
pious  thought — has  been  compHed  with. 

"A  Friend  of  The  "Ave  Maria." — Your  favor 
of  the  27th  ult.  received.    Thanks. 


Ave  Maria, 
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youth's  Department. 


A  Thought  Whilst  Washing. 

"If  Thou  but  will  it,  Thou  canst  cleanse," 
"^     The  leper  cried  of  yore  : 
With  the  same  need,  and  the  same  faith. 

My  God,  I  Thee  implore 
My  soul's  defiling  spots  and  stains 

To  wash  in  the  pure  flood, 
Which  flow'd  from  Christ's  Five  Sacred  Wounds, 

His  own  Most  Precious  Blood. 

Lady  Georgiaxa  Fullerton. 


The  Statue  of  Our  Lady. 

o^S  YOUNG  student  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  X.,  in  Germany,  went 
out  one  day  after  dinner  for  a 
walk  in  a  neighboring  wood, 
and  not  being  familiar  with  the 
locality,  lost  his  way.  In  spite  of 
all  his  efforts  he  coald  not  discover 
the  right  path  ;  each  one^  seemed  to 
lead  into  the  thickest  part  of  the  for- 
est, where,  it  was  thought,  there  was  an  abode 
of  robbers.  Becoming  angry  at  his  ill  luck, 
our  young  friend,  as  if  that  could  help  him, 
began  to  curse  and  swear.  Hardly  had  he 
ceased  his  impious  utterances  than  a  savage- 
looking  man  jumped  from  a  bush  in  front  of 
him  and  demanded  his  purse  and  watch.  The 
young  student  was  not  disposed  to  give  them 
up,  still,  when  he  took  a  second  glance  at  his 
assailant,  a  large,  muscular-looking,  man  who 
was  also  heavily  armed,  he  felt  that  he  would 
be  obliged  to  do  so.  Suddenly  a  third  person 
appeared  on  the  scene.  Raising  a  stout  stick 
which  he  carried  in  his  hand  he  dealt  the  rob- 
ber a  stunning  blow  on  the  head  which  nearly 
felled  him  to  the  ground  and  caused  him  to 
beat  a  hasty  retreat. 

"  To  you,  sir,"  said  the  young  student,  ex- 
tending his  hand  to  his  deliverer,  "  I  owe  the 
preservation  of  my  purse  and  watch  and  per- 
haps also  my  life ;  how  shall  I  express  my 
gratitude  ?     May  I  ask  who  you  are." 

"  I  am  Father  M.  of  the  little  village  on  the 
other  side  of  the  forest.  You  exaggerate  the 
little  service  I  have  rendered  you,  young  man. 
Come  and  spend  the  night  at  my  house — it  is 


now  getting  late — and  you  will  be  doing  me  a 
favor." 

The  student  was  very  glad  to  accept  the  in- 
vitation so  graciously  tendered,  and  as  they 
walked  along  he  explained  how  he  lost  his  way 
and  fell  in  with  the  robber.  They  had  not 
proceeded  far  when  they  came  to  a  statue  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin.  Before  the  student  had 
time  to  express  his  surprise  at  seeing  a  statue 
in  such  a  secluded  spot,  the  priest  fell  on  his 
knees  ;  after  a  few  moments  of  earnest  prayer, 
he  arose,  and  continued  the  journey  in  silence. 
His  young  companion  was  deeply  impressed, 
and  after  a  few  moments  ventured  to  inquire 
about  the  statue,  with  which  he  felt  that  some 
mystery  must  be  connected. 

The  priest  stated  that  it  was  erected  in 
honor  of  the  proclamation  of  the  dogma  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  and  in  memory  of  a 
poor  woman  who  had  been  struck  dead  by 
lightning  on  that  very  spot  many  years  before. 

"  Was  she  a  friend  of  yours  ?  "  asked  the 
young  man. 

"  No,"  replied  the  priest ;  "  I  did  not  know 
her  at  all,  still  that  grave  is  very  sacred  to  me, 
for  reasons  which  I  will  explain  to  you.  I 
never  pass  that  statue  without  stopping  to 
pray.  The  sudden  death  of  that  poor  creature 
was  the  beginning  of  a  new  life  for  me.  Like 
yourself,  I  was  once  a  student  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  X.,  and,  I  regret  to  say,  not  a  model 
one.  Among  the  students  was  a  young  man 
to  whom  I  was  very  much  attached,  as  I  be- 
lieve he  was  to  me.  We  knew  this  forest 
well,  and  often  came  here  for  walks.  One  day 
— how  well  I  remember  it ! — we  became  in- 
volved in  a  dispute.  We  both  grew  very 
angry,  and  I — God  forgive  me  ! — went  so  far  as 
to  express  the  wish  that  lightning  might  de- 
scend from  heaven  and  kill  one  or  both  of  us. 
Hardly  had  the  wicked  words  escaped  my 
mouth,  than  we  came  upon  the  statue  you 
have  just  seen  ;  at  the  back  of  it  was  an  in- 
scription stating  that  a  woman  was  buried 
there  who  had  been  struck  dead  by  lightning, 
some  years  previously,  on  that  very  spot. 
Terrified  beyond  measure,  my  friend  and  my- 
self clasped  hands,  and  our  quarrel  was  soon 
forgotten  when  we  thought  of  what  would  have 
been  our  fate  in  eternity,  had  God  answered 
my  impious  prayer.  We  promised  then  and 
there  a  reformation  of  life,  and — thank  God — 
we  have  kept  our  promise.  Soon  afterwards 
we  gave  up  our  legal  studies  and  prepared  to 
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eater  the  priesthood,  to  which,  a  pious  and 
learned  monk  assured  us,  we  were  both  called. 
My  dear  friend  has  since  departed  for  heaven, 
rich  in  merits  and  good  works,  and  I  toil  on. 
The  good,  you  know,  die  first." 

The  young  student  was  much  moved  at  the 
recital  of  the  priest,  and  was  silent  for  a 
longer  time  than  he  was  himself  aware  of.  He 
was  meditating  now  on  his  own  life,  and  con- 
trasting it  with  that  of  his  companion.  He 
remembered,  too,  his  own  oaths  within  sight 
of  the  very  statue  of  which  he  had  just  heard 
the  history.  Finally,  he  said  to  the  priest : 
"  What  was  the  object  of  your  walk  in  the 
forest  this  evening  ?  " 

"Oh,"  replied  Father  M.,  "I  come  here  al- 
most every  week.  The  robbers  have  learned 
to  fear  my  stick ;  they  are  a  cowardly  set 
any  way,  and  are  afraid  to  us&  the  arnjs  they 
carry  ;  they  never  attack  anyone  except  de- 
fenceless wayfarers.  This  is  the  first  time  I 
have  ever  met  a  traveller  in  this  part  of  the 
forest.  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  too,  that  this  is 
the  anniversary  of  the  sad  death  of  which  1 
have  told  you." 

''  I  thank  God,"  said  the  student,  ''  this  has 
been  a  day  of  grace  for  me." 

Arriving  at  the  humble  cottage  of  the 
priest,  the  young  student  went  to  the  church 
while  his  host  prepared  supper.  Before  going 
to  bed,  the  young  man  told  his  friend  the 
history  of  his  life,  and  related  that  he  had 
been  blaspheming  the  name  of  God  just  before 
meeting  him. 

"Yes,  I  heard  you,"  replied  the  priest, 
gravely,  "  and  when  I  knelt  down  to  pray  that 
time,  I  begged  grace  for  you  to  amend  your 
life." 

''Your  prayer  has  been  heard,  Father ;  be- 
fore retiring  I  would  like  to  make  my  peace 
with  God.  When  I  left  you  to  go  to  the 
church  it  was  to  prepare  for  confession,  which 
I  have  long  neglected." 

''  Praised  be  God  ! "  murmured  the  priest,  as 
big  tears  started  from  his  eyes.  ''  How  merci- 
ful are  Thy  ways  ! " 

That  was  a  happy  night,  the  memory  of 
which  was  often  recalled  when,  years  after- 
wards, the  student,  who  had  become  a  devoted 
priest,  went  to  visit  the  pastor  of  W . 


That  !«>  no  trup  friendship  which  is  broken 
by  death. — St.  Ambrose, 


The  BeH  of  Saint  Coliimbkille, 

HEN  St.  Columbkille  was  trav- 
elling through  his  native  coun- 
try, dispelling  the  Druid  super- 
stitions, and  erecting  churches 
and  altars  to  the  true  God,  he 
hii  came  to  a  beautiful  valley  in  the 
County  of  Derry  known  as  ''The 
Vale  of  Ballynascreen."  Finding  that 
the  people  of  this  romantic  spot  had 
neither  church  nor  priest,  an  ardent  fire  burned 
within  the  breast  of  the  royal  saint,  and  he  de- 
termined to  raise  an  altar  whereat  they  might 
pour  forth  their  earnest  devotions  to  the  Lord. 
As  was  usual  on  all  such  occasions,  the 
chiefs  and  clansmen  of  the  North  assembled 
to  witness  the  founding  of  the  church.  The 
work  was  commenced  with  prayer  ;  the  saint 
ordered  that  all  should  kneel,  "  that  the  Lord 
might  send  some  sign  favorable  to  their 
founding  an  altar  to  the  honor  of  His  holy 
Name."  Scarcely  had  the  prostrate  worship- 
pers arisen  from  their  knees,  than  they  heard 
a  sound,  as  of  a  horn,  borne  to  their  ears  from 
afar  by  the  winds.  The  multitude,  struck 
with  astonishment,  inquired  of  the  saint  what 
it  might  be.  With  the  greatest  joy,  he  pro- 
claimed aloud :  "  It  is  a  bell,  sent  by  the  Al- 
mighty as  a  sign  that  the  place  we  have 
chosen  for  the  erection  of  a  church  is  favor- 
able to  His  holy  will." 

Three  days  are  spent  in  earnest  prayer,  the 
bell  still  ringing  and  coming  nearer,  till  at 
length  it  was  heard  directly  above  the  multi- 
tude, who,  with  the  greatest  care,  spread  their 
costliest  stuffs  on  the  ground,  whereon  it 
might  fall.  At  last  it  was  distinctly  seen  near 
to  the  earth,  and  in  a  few  moments  descended 
to  the  ground,  where  it  was  received  by  the 
assembly  with  the  utmost  transports  of  joy. 

In  that  favored  place  was  erected  a  beauti- 
ful church  ;  and  the  huge  oaks,  whose  gnarled 
branches  had  witnessed  the  offering  of  many 
gross  Druid  rites,  now  encircled  a  church  of 
the  living  God. 

Thirteen  hundred  years  have  rolled  by,  since 
this  miraculous  sign  was  given  at  the  prayer 
of  St.  Columbkille.  It  is  said  that  the  mirac- 
ulous bell  was  to  be  seen  in  Ireland  as  late 
as  the  time  of  Cromwell ;  and  that,  to  escape 
his  destroying  hand,  it  was  buried,  but  the  spot 
where  it  li^s  is  not  known.  M.  D. 


Ave  At  aria. 


Confraternity  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception (or  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes).  ' 

*'  We  fly  to  thy  patronage,  0  Holy  Mother  of  God  !  " 

Report  for  the  Week  Ending  Wednesday, 
April  26th. 
The  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
fraternity are  earnestly  requested  in  favor  of  the 
following  petitions  :  Conversion  to  the  Faith  for 
10  persons, — change  of  life  for  12  persons, — return 
to  the  Faith  for  5  persons, — spiritual  and  tem^ 
poral  favors  for  12  persons, — recovery  of  health 
for  21  persons,  of  mind  for  3  persons,  use  of 
limbs  for  4  persons, — employment  for  3  persons,— 
grace  of  a  happy  death  for  10  persons,— success  of 
4  novenas,  and  of  various  undertakings  for  IG  per- 
sons—temporal necessities  for  8  persons, — peace 
and  concord  for  3  families,— the  virtue  of  temper- 
ance for  2  persons, — special  favors  for  6  persons, 
—special  graces  for  4  persons, — prevention  of  2 
sinful  marriages.  Also  26  particular  intentions, 
and  a  number  of  thanksgivings  for  favors  received. 

CURE    OF    the    rev.    P.    COFVE,    MISSIONARY    OF    THE 
DIOCESE  OF    MONTPELLIER. 

The  Rev.  P.  Couve  was  a  victim  of  the  most 
acute  sufferings  for  a  period  of  nine  months,  from 
Nov.  1880  to  Aug.  15,  1881 — the  day  of  his  miracu- 
lous restoration  to  health.  He  was  afflicted  with 
ulceration  of  the  tongue  and  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach.  In  this  state,  he  could  par- 
take of  no  food  whatsoever,  save  a  little  milk  ;  and 
at  times  even  this  was  rejected,  so  that,  frequently, 
entire  days  were  passed  without  the  least  nourish- 
ment. In  consequence,  he  was  wasted  almost  to  a 
skeleton,  and  his  weakness  became  extreme.  He 
could  not  speak  above  a  whisper,  and  as  for  recit- 
ing the  Office  or  saying  Mass,  it  was  simply  impos- 
sible. It  was  with  great  difficulty  and  at  the  cost 
of  much  suffering  that  he  endeavored  to  sit  up 
for  a  few  hours, — and  even  to  lie  upon  the  bed  was 
a  torture  to  him.  Such  was  his  condition  up  to 
the  month  of  April,  when,  by  the  advice  of  his 
physicians,  he  was  removed  to  a  country  place,  in 
the  hope  that  pure  air  and  dieting  might  effect  a 
change  for  the  better  But  these  hopes  were  dis- 
appointed— in  his  new  abode  he  became  worse. 
The  little  lacteal  nourishment,  of  which  hitherto 
he  had  been  able  to  partake,  was  now  rejected.  It 
became  evident  that  no  hope  of  cure  remained, 
and  that  the  end  was  fast  approaching.  Kind 
friends  charitably  informed  him  of  his  extremity, 
and  advised  him  to  prepare  to  meet  his  God.  He 
received  the  intelligence  with  calmness  and  resig- 
nation and  followed  their  advice.  He  made  a  gen- 
eral confession  of  his  whole  life,  arranged  all  his 
temporal  affairs,  and  designated  the  place  of  his 
burial. 

However,  the  good  Father  himself  did  not  give 


up  all* hope,,  uotwithstanding  the   declaration  of 
his  physicians  that  nothing  more  could  be  done 
for  him.    He  himself,  in  his  humility,  says  :  "  My 
sickness  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  just  punishment 
for   my  sins,  and    a   merciful  admonition    from 
Heaven,  to  do  better  for  the  future.    I  said  to 
myself :   Non  ad  mortem,  sed  ad  vitam.     Nothing 
could  diminish  my  entire  confidence  in  the  mercy 
of  God  and  the  protection  of  the  Blessed  Virgin." 
It  was  then  he  took  the  resolution  to  seek  for 
his  recovery  at  the  hands  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes. 
On  the  8th  of  August  he  set  out  upon  his  pilgrim- 
age, accompanied  by  some  relatives  and  friends. 
On  his  arrival  at  Lourdes,  notwithstanding  the 
great  fatigue  caused  by  the  journey,  he  had  him- 
self carried  at  once  to  the. Grotto.    There  he  drank 
long -and  copious  draughts  of  the  miraculous  wa- 
ter:  but  in  his  feverish  condition  it  served  but  to 
increase  his  pains.    He  was  then,  at  his  request, 
plunged  into  the  icy  water  of  the  miraculous  spring, 
and  remained  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  until 
the  extreme  cold  obliged  him  to  leave.    Then,  in 
company  with  the  others,  he  recited  the  Rosary. 
This  order  was  carried  out  during  the  nine  days 
they  remained  at  Lourdes.    After  each  bath,  his 
strength  gradually  returned,  so  that  at  the  end  of 
the  fourth  day  he  was  able  to  walk  unassisted  from 
the  Grotto  to  the  town.    But  there  still  remained, 
the  root  of  the  whole  evil,  that  terrible  ulcer- 
ous aflfection,  which  did  not  in  the  least  diminish. 
And  so  it  continued  until  the  sixth  day  of  the 
novena — all  hearts  divided  between  hope  and  fear. 
It  was  then  the  Vigil  of  the  Assumption.    The 
little  band  determined  to  make  bold  and  ask  of 
their  heavenly  Mother  a  perfect  cure  for  her  Feast 
of  the  morrow.    The  day  dawned,  and  with  it  arose 
the  hopes  and  expectations  of  all.    Father  Couve 
insisted  upon  first  taking  the  bath,  with  the  hope 
of  being  enabled  to  say  Mass— a  privilege  which  he 
liad  not  enjoyed  for  more  than  six  months.    On  leav- 
ing the  piscina,  he  was  still  very  weak,  but  the  in- 
ternal burning  pain  no  longer  existed.   He  ascended 
the  altar,  said  Mass,  and  administered  Holy  Com- 
munion.    He  then  returned  to  the  Grotto  and 
drank  of  the  miraculous  water.     Upon  examina- 
tion, all  trace  of  the  ulcer  was  found  to  have  disap- 
peared.   The  Blessed  Virgin  had  conferred  the 
favor  sought  from  her  on  her  beautiful  Festival. 
Tears  came  into  Father  Couve's  eyes  :  sentiments 
of  joy  and  gratitude  filled  his  breast — '"Oh,"  he 
cried,  "  I  am  cured  !  my  affliction  is  removed  ! " 

The  novena  was  continued  in  thanksgiving, 
and  on  the  last  day  his  voice  was  found  to  be 
■fully  restored — strong  and  sonorous. 

The  journey  home  was  accomplished  without 
fatigue.  And  up  to  the  present,  notwithstanding 
the  arduous  work  of  the  ministry  in  which  Father 
Couve  is  engaged,  he  has  not  experienced  the 
slightest  symptoms  of  his  former  malady.  The 
wonderful  nature  of  this  cure  is  attested  by  the 
physicians  who  had  been  in  attendance  on  him. 
A.  Granger,  C.  S.  C, 

Director  of  the  Confraternity, 
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John  Van  &  Co., 

MANUFACTURERS  OP 

snt  Wrought-Iro 

RAMES. 


MANUFACTURERS  OP 

Van's   Patent  Wrought-Iron   Portable 


For  Public  and  Private  Institutions,  Hotels 
and  Private  Families. 

Carving  Tal)les,  Broilers,  Bake  Ovens,  Stock- 
Kettles,  Laundry  Stoves.  Coffee  and  Tea  Urns, 
and  all  kinds  of  Implements  for  Culinary  pur- 
poses. 

No.  10  East  Fourth  St., 

CINCINNATI,  O. 

The  Range,  Coflfee  and  Tea  Urns,  Bake  Ovens  and  other 
Kitchen  Implements  used  in  the  Kitchen  of  the  University 
of  Notre  Dame  are  furnished  by  this  house. 
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St.  Mary^s  Academy, 

€ONSER¥ATOR¥  OF  MUSIC, 

SCEOOL  OF  ABTS~AXTD  DSSiaiT, 

NOTRE  DAME  P.  O.,  INDIANA, 

(Near  South  Bknd,) 

Conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross. 

In  the  Academy  tiie  Course  is  thorough  in  the  Prepa- 
ratory, Academic  and  Classical  Departments. 

No  extra  charge  for  German  or  French,  as  these  lan- 
guages enter  into  the  regular  Academic  Course. 

The  Conservatory  of  Music, 

on  the  plan  of  the  best  Musical  Conservatories  of  Europe, 
is  under  the  charge  of  a  complete  corps  of  teachers 
eleven  in  number.  It  comprises  a  large  music  hall  and 
twenty-eight  separate  rooms  for  harps,  pianos  and  or- 
gans. A  through  course  for  graduation  in  theory  and 
practice,  -Esthetics  and  Composition. 

The  school  of  Art  and  Design  is  modeled  on  the 
great  Art  Schools  of  Europe,  drawing  and  painting 
from  life  and  the  antique.  Pupils  in  the  Departments 
of  Painting  and  Music  may  pursue  a  special  course. 

Simplicity  of  dress  enforced  by  the  rules  of  the  Insti- 
tution. Full  particulars  of  the  three  Departments 
given  in  Catalogue,  for  which  address 

MOTHEE  SUPERIOR, 
St.  Mary's  Academy, 
Notre  Damb  P.O.,  Inb. 


Read  What  Millions  Proclaim! 


The  Genuine  Singer  Sewing  Machines 

ARE  ONLY  Made  by  the  Singer 

Manufacturing  Company. 


Notre  Dame  P.  0., 

Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  1882. 
They  are,  beyond  all  controversy,  the  best  in  the 
world.  Having  tried  many  other  makes  in  our  re- 
spective Institutions,  we  find,  by  continual  usage,  the 
genuine  Singer  to  be  far  superior  to  any  other,  and 
recommend  it  to  all  as  the  most  valuable  of  Sewing 
Machines.  E.  F.  Grether,  No.  135  Michigan  Street, 
South  Bend,  Indiana,  is  agent  for  this  locality.  Call 
on  or  address  him. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NOTRE  DAME, 
and  ST.  MARY'S  ACADEMY. 


The  "  OLD  RELIABLE  "  SINGER 

IS 

The  Strongest, 

The    Simplest, 

The  Most  Durable 

SEWING  MACHINE 

EVER  YET  CONSTRUCTED. 


Our  Sales  last  year  were  at  the  rate  of  over 
1,800   SEWING  MACHINES  A   DAY 

for  every  business-day  in  the  year. 


THE     SINGER    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY, 

Principal    Office — 34    Union   Square,   N.   Y. 
South  Bend  Branch — 135    Michigan   Street. 

2,000  Offices  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  ;  and  8,000  in 
the  Old  World  and  South  America. 

Offices  in  every  civilized  Country  upon  earth, 
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DR.     MCINTOSH'S 

Solar  Microscope  and  Stereopticon  Combination 

f OR   THE   USE   OF 

COLLEGES,  SCHOOLS,  PHYSICIANS  and  SCIENTISTS. 


Thisi  Combination  includes  three  distinct  instruments,  a 
Solar  Microscope,  Solar  Stereopticon  and  Monoc- 
ular Microscope. 

Each  of  these  can  be  used  alone  or  in  combination. 

By  the  aid  of  this  combination,  Astronomy,  Geography,  Greometry, 
Botany,  Zo5logy,  Philosophy,  Physiology,  Pathology,  Histology,  etc. , 
can  be  finely  illustrated  to  a  large  class  or  audience. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  Free  on  application. 

Mcintosh  galvanic  &  faradic  battery  co., 

192  &  194  Jackson  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
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ATTENTION, 

SHIPPERS  and  FARMERS! 


H.  HAINER&CO., 

GENERAL  PRODUCE  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

«0    IV,  AVater  St.,    I'hila. 


Butter, 

Eggs, 

Cheese, 

'Apples, 

Beans, 

Potatoes, 

Vegetables, 

Chickens, 

Sw.  .  . 

Turkeys, 

Ducks, 

Geese, 

Game, 

Wool, 

Dried  Fruits, 

Green  Fruits, 

Peanuts, 

Flour, 

Corn, 

Barley, 

Wheat, 

Beeswax, 

Honey, 

Lambs, 

Veal, 

Vinegar, 

Cider, 

Maple  Sugar, 

Furs  ^  Skins 

,  Hops, 

Boots, 

Feathers. 

©EIVr>    FOPt   PRICE    3L.IST. 
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A  New  Book,  by  Kathleen  O'Meara,  Author 
of  "Life  of  Frederic  Ozanam,"  "Bells  of  the 
Sanctuary,"  "  Iza's  Story,"  etc. 

HENRI  PERREYVE 

AND 

His  Counsels  to  the  Sick. 


London:  C.  Keegan  Paul  &  Co.,  Publishers.    1881. 


Price  (post  free), 


$1  00 


Copies  of  this  book  may  be  had  by  applying 
to  the 

OFFICE  OF  THE  "AVE  MARIA," 
Notre  Dame,  Indiana, 
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Kimball  Organs. 

It  has  become  necessary  for  us  to 
greatly  enlarge  our  manufacturing 
facilities,  and  it  is  probable  that 
during  the  coming  year  our  factory 
will  turn  out  over  one-twelfth  of  the 
entire  production  of 

Parlor  and  Cabinet  Organs 

on  the  American  Continent,  which 
demonstrates  beyond  a  doubt  the  su- 
periority of  the  Instruments  manu- 
factured by  us. 

We  are  sole  agents  for  the  W.  W. 
Kimball  Pianos,  Hallet  &  Da- 
vis and  W.  p.  Emerson  Pianos. 

Address, 

W.  W.  KIMBALL, 


Chicago,    111. 


Or, 


■ills.  D.  ROBERSON, 


Oeneral  Agent, 

«<>UTH    I*E1NI>,   I]VI>. 
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College  of  Notre  Dame, 

COTE-DES-NEIGES, 
MONTREAL,     CANADA. 


NEW  EDITION. 


This  Institution,  directed  .by  the  Religious  of  the 
Congi-egation  of  the  Holy  Cross,  occupies  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  salubrious  sites  in  Canada.  It  was 
founded  for  giving  a  Christian  education  to  boys  be- 
tween the  ages  of  five  and  twelve  years.  They  receive 
all  the  care  and  attention  to  which  they  are  accustomed 
at  home.  The  French  and  English  languages  are 
taught  with  equal  care  by  masters  of  both  nationalities. 

TERMS: 

Board  and  Tuition,  per  month,  -        -        -  $10  00 

Bed,        -        -        - 1  00 

Washing, 1  00 

Piano,    -        - 2  50 

Violin, -        -      2  00 

Very  Rev.  A.  LOIJAGE,  C.S.C, 

Cote-des-Neiges, 

MONTREAL,  CANADA. 


Behold  Thy  Mother 


OR, 


MOTIVES  ;0F  DEVOTION   TO  THE 
BLESSED  VIRGIN. 


From  the  German  of  Rev.  P.  Roh,  S.J. 


21  Pages  16mo.,  neatly  printed  on  tinted  paper. 
Price  10  cents.     Postage  free. 
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This  admirable  Essay  on  Devotion  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin  is  republished  at  the  request  oi 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Dwenger,  Bishop  of  Ft.  Wayna 
Copies  can  be  had  by  addressing 

Editor  of  THE  "  AVE  MARIA," 
Notre  Dame,  Indiana. 
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I5Y   JOSEPH    W,    S.    NORKIS. 


HE  sang  while  journeying.    One  lovely  night, 
Neath  meditative  skies,  he  took  his  lute  : 
A  song  was  in  his  heart,  yet  sadly  mute 
His  voice.    Afar  upon  the  mountain  height 

Shone  the  fair  city  of  his  hope, — a  crown 
Of  glowing  stars — illumining  the  vale 
Of  shadow  through  which  e'en  the  poet  pale 

As  well  as  prince  and  peasant  must  go  down. 

Forth  from  a  lowly  dwelling  by  the  way 
A  Vesper  hymn  is  welling  soft  and  clear. 
Whose    pure    attraction    draws    the    minstrel 
near  ; 

He  sees  upon  a  Virgin-Mother's  breast 

A  Child,  the  Hope  of  Ages,  lulled  to  rest : 
Ah,    now   his    lute    and    song    their    homage 
pay! 

II. 

No  King  am  I  to  praise  thy  worth,  sweet  Queen  ! 
Not  e'en  thy  knight  to  battle  for  thy  smile, 
Lady  most  fair  !  pure  lily  without  guile, 

'Mid  wild  thorns  blooming  undismayed,  serene  ! 

Yet  though  no  armor,  bright  nor  ermine's  snow. 
No  jewelled  sword  nor  gem-encrusted  crown 
Are  mine  to  place  with  sweetest  pleasure  down 

At  thy  fair  feet,  whereon  white  roses  glow, 

Fain  would  I  sound  as  pledge  of  chivalry 
Thy  praise  in   fervent   song.    How  pure   the 

dream 
To  which  thy  love  in  poet's  heart  gives  birth  ! 
How  grand  the  burden  of  the  minstrelsy 
Of  which  thy  royal  worth  is  the  sweet  theme, 
]3right  Heaven's  Queen,  dear  Mistress  of  the 
Earth!  . 


Queen  by  Right  Divine. 


^Y    KATHLEEN   O'mEAHA. 


(Continued.) 
jHE  famine,  the  cholera,  and  the  revolu- 
tion which  closed  the  reign  of  Louis- 
Philippe  were  the  last  public  events 
that  broke  in  upon  the  calm  tenor  of  Soeur 
Rosalie's  life.  Henceforth  her  mission  pur- 
sued its  placid  course,  free  from  the  exciting 
solemnities  and  tragic  terrors  of  pestilence  or 
politics.  It  was  still,  in  the  truest  sense  of 
the  word,  heroic.  The  battle  sustained,  the 
victories  won,  the  unsurrendering  courage 
evinced  during  the  remaining  years  of  her 
life  displayed  an  amount  of  energy  and  self- 
sacrifice  more  rare  and  admirable  than  those 
passing  acts  of  heroism  which  flashed  out  with 
a  splendor  of  dramatic  eclat,  and  won  the  ap- 
plause of  men. 

Her  apostolate  of  love  embraced  every  stage 
of  human  life,  as  it  did  every  form  of  human 
suffering.  If  her  charity  had  a  special  attrac- 
tion, it  was  to  the  aged  and  to  children ;  but 
this  predilection  for  the  two  ages  most  pathetic 
in  their  helplessness  did  not  make  her  less  de- 
voted and  pitiful  to  the  intervening  ones.  She 
took  the  baby  into  the  creche,  and  cherished  it 
till  it  grew  to  be  a  toddling  child,  and  then  she 
led  it  to  the  asylum,  and  watched  over  it  till  it 
was  of  an  age  to  pass  on  to  the  school ;  here  she 
watched  the  child  growing  into  girlhood, 
taught  her  her  duty  to  God  and  to  man,  gave 
her  the  means  of  gaining  an  honest  liveli- 
hood, and,  thus  armed,  sent  her  forth  into  the 
world.  It  seemed  to  others  that  she  had  now 
done  all  that  was  possible,  and  that  her  worlj^ 
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of  helpfulness  was  faithfully  accomplished ; 
but  it  soon  became  apparent  to  Soeur  Rosalie 
that  it  was  not  so,  that  she  was  abandoning 
her  children  at  the  very  moment  when  they 
most  needed  her  support  and  vigilance.  When 
the  young  girls,  whom  she  had  so  far  guarded 
from  sin  and  harm,  left  the  protection  of  the 
convent,  the  workshop  and  the  atelier  stood 
like  an  open  gulf  ready  to  devour  them.  Cor- 
rupt principles  and  alluring  companionship 
suddenly  replaced  the  salutary  influences  of 
the  Sisters.  Pious  canticles  were  exchanged 
for  ribald  songs,  and  innocent  mirth  for  coarse 
jokes;  everything  that  the  apprentice  had 
been  taught  to  respect  and  admire,  she  now 
heard  ridiculed  and  attacked.  Evil  influences 
and  evil  opportunities  surrounded  her  on  all 
sides. . 

It  frequently  happened  that  Soeur  Rosalie's 
children  on  leaving  the  warm,  pure  shelter  of 
her  wing,  felt  such  a  repugnance  to  the  vi- 
cious atmosphere  of  these  centres  of  work,  and 
to  the  coarseness  and  sometimes  the  impiety 
of  their  own  homes,  that  they  would  fly  from 
both,  and  hire  a  garret  and  take  in  work  to 
support  themselves.  But  Soeur  Rosalie  was 
quick  to  detect  the  graver  perils  which  awaited 
them  in  this  life  of  isolation,  where  they  were 
thrown  entirely  upon  their  own  strength  and 
their  own  resources,  without  sympathy  or 
companionship,  and  her  maternal  solicitude 
never  rested  until  she  found  a  remedy  for  this 
new  form  of  danger.  Nowhere  did  the  genius 
of  her  charity  show  itself  more  remarkably 
than  in  the  invention  of  the  Patronage.  This 
oeuvre,  which'  put  the  crown  on-  her  careful 
training  of  these  young  lives,  was  like  a  chain 
that  she  rivetted  to  them  when  they  left  school, 
and  by  which  she  continued  to  hold  them  still 
in  the  world  and  maintain  the  good  influence 
that  she  had  hitherto  exercised  over  them. 
The  scheme  was  warmly. taken  up  by  a  number 
of  ladies,  who  went  round  to  the  various  ate- 
liers where  her  children  were  apprenticed,  and 
persuaded  the  employers  to  co-operate  in  the 
idea,  which,  the  latter  were  made  to  see,  was  as 
much  in  their  interest  as  that  of  the  appren- 
tices. The  object  of  it  was  to  create  for  the 
young  girls  a  centre  of  interest  where  they 
could  go  during  their  free  time,  for  advice, 
amusement  and  sympathy,  where  they  could 
spend  part  of  every  Sunday  and  holiday,  and 
be  rescued  from  the  danger  of  bad  company. 
The  nuns  proposed  to  let  the  convent  serve  as 


the  meeting  place  for  them  ;  here  they  would 
have  confidential  talks  with  their  old  teachers, 
an  instruction  from  the  chaplain  on  Sundays, 
recreation  in  the  garden,  books,  etc.  The 
ladies  of  the  Patronage  were  to  come  and  make 
acquaintance  with  them,  giving  them  wider 
opportunities  of  finding  employment  and  good 
protection  in  case  of  need,  and  thus  adding  the 
chance  of  material  advantages  to  the  spiritual 
and  moral  ones  already  secured.  The  good 
effects  of  the  work  soon  became  manifest,  and 
employers  who  had  at  first  showed  themselves 
hostile  to  it,  grew  to  be  its  warmest  supporters. 
They  found  that  it  acted  as  a  check  on  the 
apprentices,  that  those  who  belonged  to  the 
Patronage,  and  accepted  the  conditions  it  im- 
posed, viz.,  frequentation  of  the  Sacraments, 
steady  conduct,  and  regular  attendance  in  the 
workroom,  were  more  satisfactory  than  those 
who  did  not,  and  the  result  was  that  they  en- 
couraged all  their  apprentices  to  join  it ;  it 
served,  moreover,  as  an  advertisement  for  their 
own  ateliers,  the  ladies  of  the  Patronage  came 
to  know  of  them,  and  employed  them  in  prefer- 
ence to  others. 

The  work  had  beneficial  effects  in  other 
ways.  It  enabled  Soeur  Rosalie  to  interest  her 
grown-up  children, — mes  grands  enfant s, — in 
their  younger,  or  more  destitute  neighbors, 
and  gave  them  occasions  for  exercising  that 
blessed  spirit  of  helpfulness  that  she  had  the 
gift  of  communicating  to  those  who  came  in 
contact  with  her.  They  would  save  up  their 
sous  to  buy  food  or  some  article  of  clothing 
for  a  little  orphan  whom  Soeur  Rosalie  was 
interested  in,  or  they  would  go  to  teach  some 
poor  sick  child  who  could  not  come  to  school. 
Two  young  washerwomen,  who  had  no  sous 
to  spare,  agreed  to  go  every  Sunday  to  fetch 
the  clothes  of  a  poor  old  cripple,  and  wash 
them  during  the  week  and  mend  them,  and 
bring  them  back  the  following  Sunday.  A 
little  dressmaker  devoted  her  recreation  hours 
to  patching  and  darning  for  the  ragged  chil- 
dren of  a  char-woman.  When  these  traits  of 
kindliness  came  to  Soeur  Rosalie's  knowledge, 
they  would  bring  tears  of  thankfulness  into 
her  eyes,  and  her  heart  would  swell  with  pride 
and  joy,  as  that  of  a  real  mother  at  the  good 
and  generous  deeds  of  her  children. 

But,  alas  !  it  was  not  always  golden  deeds 
that  she  had  to  chronicle  of  these  young  lives. 
Many  a  one  made  shipwreck  at  the  outset, 
9,ad    drifted    out  of   harbor,   far  awa^^  into 
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stormy  and  troubled  waters.  But  Soeur  Rosa- 
lie remained  their  mother  still,  and  when  they 
returned,  as  many  of  them  did — floated  home 
by  some  strong  current  of  grace — those  motB- 
erfal  arms  and  that  great  motherful  heart  were 
open  to  them  with  a  welcome  made  more  ten- 
der by  the  extremity  of  their  need. 

Soeur  Rosalie,  who  was  the  veriest  woman 
that  ever  lived,  was  naturally  fond  of  making 
a  match.  Many  a  droll  page  might  be  filled 
with  her  achievements  in  this  line,  the  trouble 
she  gave  herself  to  find  a  "brave  gar^on"  for 
one  of  her  children  whom  she  thought  calkd 
to  the  marriage  state,  the  clever  devices 
she  employed  to  test  his  qualifications  for 
making  a  good  husband  ;  then,  when  these 
preliminaries  were  settled,  the  interest  she 
would  take  in  the  menage  and  the  trousseau, 
the  way  she  would  condescend  to  the  feminine 
weakness  of  the  bride  in  her  anxiety  to  make 
a  pretty  appearance  and  sport  a  smart  gown 
on  the  wedding  day.  All  this  was  eminently 
characteristic,  and  presents  to  us  another  as- 
pect of  Soeur  Rosalie's  lovable  and  many-sided 
nature. 

Nor  did  her  solicitude  end  here.  She  fol- 
lowed her  children  to  their  new  home,  kept 
herself  au  courant  of  their  troubles  and  their 
interests,  watched  to  see  that  the  husband 
kept  clear  of  the  wine-shop,  and  the  wife  of 
ribbons  and  frippery  and  idle  gossip,  and  woe 
to  them  both  if  our  Mother  found  them  trip- 
ping !  She  lived  to  see  a  generation  of  grand- 
children grown  up  around  her ;  and  in  her 
later  years,  when  making  the  round  of  the 
schools,  she  was  apt  to  hold  up  the  example 
of  the  mothers  to  the  emulation  of  the  daugh- 
ters :  "  Fie,  for  shame  1  Your  mamma  would 
never  have  put  her  copy-book  in  such  a  mess  ; 
she  never  had  a  blot  in  it ! "  or,  "  Your  mamma 
was  a  great  comfort  to  me,  child  ;  she  was 
obedient,  and  fond  of  her  work."  These  com- 
pliments were  carried  home,  and  took  the 
sting  out  of  many  a  sharp  rebuke  that  fol- 
lowed them. 

When  the  men  and  women,  whom  she  had 
known  young,  and  seen  toiling  painfully 
through  life,  came  to  be  old,  they  still  found 
Soeur  Rosalie  waiting  for  them  with  her  ten- 
der interest  and  practical  help.  Nothing 
seemed  to  her  to  claim  so  imperiously  the 
compassion  of  us  all,  as  the  lot  of  the  poor 
when  they  have  grown  past  their  work,  and 
are  thrown  absolutely  destitute  on  the  charity 


of  the  world.  Old  age,  with  its  infirmities,  its 
disenchantments,  its  pains  and  aches,  is  a  sea- 
son of  trial  for  the  rich,  but  for  the  poor  it  is 
a  stage  of  unmitigated  suffering,  without  hope 
and  without  even  that  consideration  that  it  has 
many  rights  to  claim.  The  great  trouble  of 
the  aged  poor  is  to  find  a  lodging,  any  corner 
where  they  may  wait  for  their  release  in  secu- 
rity, free  from  the  dread  of  being  turned  out 
by  the  landlord  ;  but  even  a  bed  in  the  cliam- 
hree  is  a  refuge  they  cannot  count  on  being 
able  to  pay  for  out  of  the  uncertain  alms  that 
drop  to  them  from  one  day  to  another.  Soeur 
Rosalie  determined  to  secure  a  roof  for  at 
least  a  few  of  the  most  deserving  aged  poor  of 
her  quarter.  With  the  help  of  her  friends 
she  got  a  house,  which  she  divided  into  as 
many  rooms  as  possible  ;  she  furnished  them 
with  the  strict  necessaries,  and  installed  a 
number  of  old  men  and  women  in  them. 
Here  they  might  sleep  in  peace,  with  no  fear 
of  being  molested  by  landlord  or  police  ;  here 
they  might  wait,  doing  what  little  work  thej^ 
were  still  equal  to,  until  the  summons  came 
for  them  to  die  and  go  to  heaven. 
(to  be  continued.) 


Father  Joseph  Le  Caron,  0.  S.  F. 

DISCOVERER    OF    LAKE    HURON,    AND    FOUNDER 
OF   THE   HURON  MISSION.* 


BY   JOHN   O  KANE   MURRAY,    M. 


We  are  told  by  Bancroft,  that  "years  before 
the  Pilgrims  anchored  within  Cape  Cod,  the 
Catholic  Church  had  been  planted  by  mis- 
sionaries from  France  in  the  eastern  half  of 
Maine  ;  and  Le  Caron,  an  unambitious  Fran- 
ciscan, had  penetrated  the  land  of  the  Mo- 
hawks, had  passed  to  the  north  in  the  hunt- 
ing-grounds of  the  Wyandots,  and,  bound  by 
his  vows  to  the  life  of  a  beggar,  had,  on  foot, 
or  paddling  a  bark  canoe,  gone  onward  and 
still  onward,  taking  alms  of  the  savages,  till 
he  reached  the  rivers  of  Lake  Huron." 

Who  was  this  devoted  priest,  to  whom  the 
historian  of  the  United  States  so  briefly  refers, 
and  what  did  he  do  ? 

In  the  seventeenth  century  there  stood  a 


*  From   The  Catholic  Pioneers  of  America.     (In 
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modest  Franciscan  monastery  near  the  small 
French  seaport  of  Brouage,  on  the  Bay  of 
Biscay.  Among  its  pious  inmates  was  Father 
Joseph  Le  Caron.  When  Champlain  laid  the 
corner-stone  of  a  Christian  nation  in  Canada, 
his  first  thought  was  to  aid  in  saving  the  souls 
of  the  dusky  savages  that  roamed  its  bound- 
less wilderness.  "The  salvation  of  a  single 
soul,"  said  this  noble  pioneer,  "  is  worth  more 
than  the  conquest  of  an  empire." 

The  founder  of  Canada  looked  about  for 
"  some  good  priest  who  would  have  zeal  and 
affection  for  God's  glory,"  and  such  he  found 
in  the  Franciscan  monastery  near  his  native 
Brouage.  Father  Joseph  Le  Caron  and  three 
companions  *  soon  got  themselves  in  readiness 
for  the  mission  of  New  France.  "They 
packed  their  church  ornaments,"  says  Chgjin- 
plain,  "  and  we  our  baggage."  Each  went  to 
confession  and  placed  himself  in  the  state  of 
grace.  A  vessel  was  boarded  at  Honfleur,  and 
Champlain  and  his  Franciscan  friends  hastened 
across  the  Atlantic,  and  stepped  ashore  at  Que- 
bec in  May,  1615. 

After  the  erection  of  a  rude  little  monastery, 
and  the  celebration  of  the  first  Mass  in  Canada 
since  the  days  of  Cartier,  the  Fathers  took 
counsel  together,  and  each  was  assigned  a  por- 
tion of  the  vast  missionary  field  that  stretched 
around  them  on  every  side. 

The  spiritual  charge  of  the  Hurons  fell  to 
Father  Le  Caron,  and  he  at  once  directed  his 
steps  towards  that  distant  Indian  nation.  Af- 
ter paddling  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  up 
the  St.  Lawrence,  he  came  to  the  present  site 
of  Montreal.  Scores  of  canoes  lined  the  shore, 
and  Huron  warriors  were  in  abundance.  The 
annual  trading  expedition  had  brought  them 
to  this  point  to  make  exchanges  with  the 
French,  but  in  a  few  days  the  red-skinned 
traders  would  disappear — vanish  like  an  ap- 
parition. 

The  zealous  Franciscan  was  engaged  in 
studying  the  strange  manners  and  stranger 
language  of  his  new  flock,  when  Champlain 
arrived  on  the  scene.  The  priest  had  already 
made  up  his  mind  to  return  with  the  savages, 
and  winter  among  them,  and  the  Governor's 
dissuasions  to  the  contrary  were  of  no  avail. 
"What,"  exclaimed  this  hardy,  apostolic  man, 
"  are  privations  to  him  whose  life  is  devoted  to 


*   Fathers  Denis    Jamet  and  John  Dolbeau,    and 
Brother  Pacific  du  Plessis. 


perpetual  poverty — who  has  no  ambition  but 
to  serve  God  ?  " 

The  savages  were  impatient  to  return  home, 
and  Father  Le  Caron,  accompanied  by  twelve 
armed  Frenchmen,  took  his  place  in  the  fleet 
of  canoes.  The  first  portion  of  their  rugged, 
watery  highway  lay  up  the  Ottawa  River. 
The  long  voyage  was  no  pleasure  excursion. 

"It  would  be  hard  to  tell  you,"  writes  the 
Franciscan  to  a  friend,  "  how  tired  I  was  with 
paddling  all  day  with  all  my  strength,  among 
the  Indians ;  wading  the  rivers  a  hundred 
times  and  more,  through  the  mud  and  over 
the  sharp  rocks  that  cut  my  feet ;  carrying 
the  canoe  and  luggage  through  the  woods  ta 
avoid  the  rapids  and  frightful  cataracts ;  and 
half-starved  all  the  while,  for  we  had  nothing 
to  eat  but  a  little  sagamite — a  sort  of  porridge 
made  of  water  and  pounded  maize,  of  which 
they  gave  us  a  very  small  allowance  every 
morning  and  night.  But  I  must  also  tell  you 
what  abundant  consolation  I  found  under  all 
my  troubles  ;  for  when  one  sees  so  many  in- 
fidels needing  nothing  but  a  drop  of  water  to 
make  them  children  of  God,  he  feels  an  inex- 
pressible ardor  to  labor  for  their  conversion^ 
and  sacrifice  to  it  his  repose  and  his  life." 

On  arriving  at  the  tributary  waters  of  the 
Mattewan,  the  canoes  turned  to  the  left, 
skimmed  over  Lake  Nipissing,  passed  down  the 
French  River,  and  glided  into  Lake  Huron — 
Father  Le  Caron  being  the  first  white  man 
who  beheld  the  placid  waters  of  this  great  in- 
land sea.  After  paddling  along  the  shores  of 
the  Georgian  Bay,  the  fleet  of  canoes  touched 
the  land  bathed  by  its  southern  waters.  The 
weary  travellers  had  at  last  reached  the  ancient 
country  of  the  Hurons — a  district  comprised 
in  the  present  county  of  Simcoe,  Ontario, 
Canada. 

The  Indians  built  a  small  bark  cabin  for  the 
missionary  near  Carhagouba,  one  of  the  chief 
villages.  He  made  an  altar,  and  Champlain 
arrived  in  time  to  be  present  at  the  first  Mass. 
It  was  the  12th  of  August,  1615 — a  date  that 
should  be  hallowed  in  the  memory  of  all  the 
Catholics  of  Western  Canada.  When  the  Holy 
Sacrifice  was  finished,  a  cross  was  made,  blessed, 
and  erected  in  the  presence  of  a  crowd  of 
wondering  savages.  The  little  band  of  French- 
men chanted  the  Te  Deum  ;  "  and  then,"  says 
Parkman,  "  a  volley  of  their  guns  proclaimed 
the  triumph  of  the  Faith  to  the  okies,  mani- 
tous,  and  all  the  brood  of  anomalous  devils  who 
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had  reigned  with  undisputed  sway  in  these  wild 
realms  of  darkness.  The  brave  Friar,  a  true 
soldier  of  the  Church,  had  led  her  forlorn  hope 
into  the  fastnesses  of  hell.  He  had  said  the 
first  Mass  in  the  country  of  the  Hurons." 

Father  Le  Caron  now  began  his  apostolic 
labors.  He  went  "from  village  to  village," 
writes  Charlevoix,  "to  lay  the  foundation  of 
the  missions  which  he  proposed  to  establish 
among  the  Hurons,  and  he  turned  every  mo- 
ment to  account  in  studying  the  language. 
But  he  had  no  time  to  make  great  progress — 
this  study  not  being  a  matter  of  one  or  two 
years,  give  it  what  application  you  will." 

Champlain  wintered  with  the  Indians. 
When  spring  came,  he  set  out  for  Quebec,  ac- 
companied by  Father  Le  Caron.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  rude  little  capital  had  given  up  the 
Governor  and  the  Franciscan  as  lost,  and  they 
were  welcomed  back  with  wonder  and  open 
arms. 

Father  Le  Caron  now  proceeded  to  France  ; 
and  on  his  return,  in  March,  1617,  he  cele- 
brated the  first  Christian  marriage  that  took 
place  in  Canada.  It  was  at  Quebec.  The 
names  of  the  parties  were  Stephen  Jonquest 
and  Ann  Hebert. 

On  the  arrival  of  Father  Viel  and  Brother 
Sagard  from  France,  in  1623,  Father  Le  Caron 
invited  them  to  a  place  in  his  canoe,  and  the 
three  paddled  to  the  distant  missions  of  the 
Hurons.  The  old  cabin  was  renovated,  and  the 
priests  began  to  labor  among  the  savages  as 
well  as  they  could.    Two  adults  were  baptized. 

But  it  was  a  hard  life,  and  a  stormy  field. 
The  Franciscans  subsisted  chiefly  on  Indian 
corn,  peas,  and  squashes.  A  little  stream  that 
ran  near  the  door  furnished  their  only  drink. 
On  the  long  winter  evenings  they  read  by  the 
light  of  the  fire — having  no  candles.  They 
retired  to  rest  on  beds  of  bark,  and  slept 
soundly  after  the  daily  round  of  ceaseless  toil. 

In  the  summer  of  1624  Father  Le  Caron 
returned  to  Quebec  on  business  of  importance. 
The  aid  of  the  Jesuits  was  requested  in  the 
work  of  the  missions  ;  and  in  the  year  follow- 
ing three  Fathers  arrived  in  Canada.  Le 
Caron,  however,  remained  at  Quebec.  The 
clouds  of  disaster  were  settling  down  on  the 
infant  colony  ;  and,  at  length,  the  English  flag 
waved  for  a  time  above  Quebec.  The  devoted 
Franciscan  bade  adieu  to  Canada,  deploring 
the  ruin  of  his  toil ;  and,  in  company  with  his 
brother  missionaries,  landed  in  France. 


When,  in  a  few  years,  Canada  was  restored 
to  France,  Father  Le  Caron  met  with  such 
provoking  opposition  from  the  civil  authorities 
of  the  colony,  that  he  was  unable  to  return  to 
his  beloved  mission,  and  it  is  stated  that  he 
"died  broken-hearted,  on  the  29th  of  March, 
1632."  And  thus  passed  to  a  better  world  the 
discoverer  of  Lake  Huron,  the  brave  priest 
who  said  the  first  Mass  and  planted  the  first 
cross  in  the  wilderness  of  Western  Canada. 
"  He  was,"  writes  Dr.  Shea,  "  a  man  of  eminent 
piety,  zeal,  and  virtue  ;  and  as  founder  of  the  • 
Huron  mission,  one  of  the  greatest  servants  of 
God  in  the  annals  of  the  American  missions." 


Eliane. 


TRANSLATED    FROM    THE    FRENCH    OF    MRS.    AUGUSTUS 

CRAVEN",   AUTHOR   OF   "a   SISTEr's   STORY,"    BY 

LADY   GEORGIANA    FULLERTON. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Although  it  was  nearly  nine  o'clock,  the  last 
hues  of  the  setting  sun  had  hardly  died  away, 
and  the  room  in  which  Eliane  was  sitting, 
which  was  on  the  western  side  of  the  house, 
enjoyed  the  full  benefit  of  that  lingering  light. 
The  garden  of  the  Hotel  de  Liminge  was  so 
large  that  from  the  window  of  her  apartment 
the  eye  rested  on  nothing  but  trees,  grass,  and 
flowers.  It  was  one  of  those  old-fashioned 
mansions  which  have  almost  entirely  disap- 
peared since  Paris  has  been  ruthlessly  embel- 
lished. At  that  hour  not  a  sound  was  to  be 
heard  from  the  streets,  which  in  that  part  of 
the  town  were  quiet  even  in  the  daytime. 

As  it  grew  darker,  Eliane,  instead  of  light- 
ing the  candles,  opened  the  windows,  which 
in  Paris  are  generall}^  closed  in  summer  du- 
ring the  heat  of  the  day.  A  perfume  of  lilacs, 
roses,  and  pinks  filled  the  room,  and  for  an 
instant  she  could  fancy  herself  far  from  a  town 
and  a  busy  world,  and  in  the  home  of  her 
childhood.  The  tall  Spanish  chestnuts — not  a 
leaf  of  which  was  stirring — reminded  her  of 
those  in  the  avenue  of  the  old  manor-house. 
She  almost  reproached  herself  for  having  been 
distracted,  even  for  a  moment,  on  that  day, 
from  the  dear  memories  of  the  past. 

The  shades  of  evening  were  falling,  and  the 
stars  beginning  to  shine.  Throwing  a  light 
white  shawl  round  her  head,  she  went  out  on 
the  stone  terrace,  and  then  down  the  flight  of 
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steps  to  a  bench  in  the  parterre,  on  each  side 
of  which  were  two  long  alleys  of  magnificent 
trees.  There,  in  the  deep  silence  which  sur- 
rounded her,  Eliane  pondered  over  every  word 
of  her  conversation  with  Raynald,  and  think- 
ing of  the  interest  with  which  he  had  listened 
to  her  sad  tale,  she  said  to  herself : 

"  Dear  Raynald,  how  very  kind  he  was  ! 
How  grateful  I  ought  to  be  that  I  have  been 
made  one  of  this  family,  and  am  treated  by 
them  as  a  daughter  and  a  sister  ! " 

From  the  first  moment  of  their  acquaint- 
ance she  had  thought  her  cousin  pleasing, 
•clever,  and  agreeable.  On  the  previous  even- 
ing they  had  read  together  some  of  Tenny- 
son's poetry,  and  it  had  given  her  pleasure  to 
iind  that  he  spoke  English  well,  and  that  he 
admired  some  of  her  favorite  stanzas.  But 
now  a  stronger  feeling  of  sympathy  seemed  to 
have  arisen  between  them — something  beyond 
agreement  in  matters  of  taste  and  literature. 
With  that  lightning  rapidity  of  thought 
which  in  an  instant  brings  into  our  mind 
hundreds  of  things  at  once,  a  number  of  sub- 
jects occurred  to  her  which  she  longed  to 
discuss  with  him,  as  she  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  doing  with  her  grandfather. 

"  He  reminds  me  of  grandpapa,"  she  thought, 
and  then  involuntarily  smiled  at  the  absurd 
idea  of  comparing  her  young  and  handsome 
cousin  with  a  venerable  old  man  like  Mr. 
Maxwell. 

Then  pursuing  her  meditations,  Eliane  began 
to  think  of  Blanche  ;  but  this  soon  brought 
ba6k  to  her  mind  Blanche's  brother.  She 
wondered  what  would  be  his  feelings  on  hear- 
ing that  the  "stout  fellow"  who  had  been 
mentioned  so  cavalierly  at  dinner  was  the 
husband  chosen  for  his  sister  before  she  had 
even  seen  him  ? 

This  led  to  other  musings — other  recollec- 
tions— not  quite  unconnected  with  this  subject. 
On  one  occasion  when  her  grandfather  had,  as 
usual,  refused  an  invitation  to  a  ball  given  by 
one  of  their  neighbors,  and  Madame  Milsant, 
her  old  governess,  seemed  to  regret  it,  he  had 
said  to  her : 

"It  is  of  no  use  that  Elly  should  make  ac- 
quaintances in  England.  She  is  French.  Her 
name  is  a  great  one  in  her  own  country.  She 
will  live  and  probably  marry  in  France,  where 
the  customs  in  that  respect  are  not,  I  am  told, 
quite  like  ours." 

At  the  time   only   one   thing  had  struck 


Eliane,  and  that  was  Mr.  Maxwell's  anticipa- 
tion that  before  long  she  would  lose  his  fa- 
therly care.  This  had  made  her  leave  the 
room  with  tears  in  her  eyes  ;  but  now  she  re- 
membered his  words,  and,  connecting  them 
with  her  conversation  with  Blanche,  she  felt 
a  sudden  heartache. 

Was  it  really  true,  then,  that  girls  some- 
times married  men  they  did  not  know  at  all  ? 
Was  it  so  unusual  for  a  man  to  fall  in  love 
with  a  woman,  and  on  that  account  wish  to 
marry  her,  that  any  idea  of  such  a  thing  was 
considered  mere  romantic  nonsense,  and 
equally  preposterous  the  notion  that  it  would 
be  well  for  a  woman  before  she  engaged  her- 
self to  a  man  to  make  sure  that  she  could  love 
him  ?  Was  it  possible  that  her  grandfather 
had  expected  that  her  future  fate  would  be 
regulated  according  to  those  French  received 
ideas,  and  that  for  that  reason  he  had  been  so 
anxious  not  to  let  her  mix  in  English  society  ? 
As  this  thought  crossed  her  mind,  Eliane's 
face  assumed  a  determined  expression,  which 
would  have  surprised  those  who  had  never 
seen  in  her  anything  but  sweetness  and  diffi- 
dence. She  clasped  her  hands  together  and 
murmured  :   "  Could  that  ever  be  God's  will  ?  " 

Meanwhile  Raynald  and  Malseigne,  having 
thrown  away  their  cigars,  were  slowly  walk- 
ing back  towards  the  house.  Malseigne  was 
always  rather  silent ;  there  was  nothing, 
therefore,  to  wonder  at  in  his  taciturnity  that 
evening.  But  this  was  not  the  case  with  Ray- 
nald. It  was  his  habit  to  talk  a  great  deal 
and  very  eagerly,  especially  when  alone  with 
his  friend ;  but  he  was  evidently  out  of  spirits, 
and  very  much  preoccupied. 

"Who  is  that  sitting  on  that  bench  just 
under  the  terrace  ?  "  Malseigne  exclaimed,  as 
they  approached  the  steps.  "Is  it  a  human 
being  or  a  vision  ?  " 

Raynald  turned  round  and  looked  in  the 
direction  he  pointed  out. 

"It  is  Eliane,"  he  said.  "You  are  quite 
right.  With  her  veil  round  her  head,  and  in 
that  motionless  attitude,  she  does  look  like  an 
apparition." 

They  walked  a  few  steps  further ;  but  Mal- 
seigne stopped  and  said  : 

"We  had  better  not  disturb  her.  How 
beautiful  she  looks  !  like  the  statue  of  a  saint 
in  prayer." 

They  turned  into  another  alley. 

"Have  you    any  idea,"   Malseigne    asked, 
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I  "  why  she  seemed  so  agitated  when  I  spoke  of 
Monleon  ?    Do  you  suppose  she  knows  him  ?  " 

"Oh,  no!" 

"  Are  you  sure  she  does  not  ?  " 

"  She  knows  no  one  in  Paris  but  our  own 
acquaintances." 

''  But  he  may  have  been  in  England." 

"  Nonsense.  I  am  sure  he  has  never  been 
there.     It  is  impossible." 

"  Why  is  it  impossible  that  a  man,  whom  we 
neither  of  us  know,  should  have  made  a  jour- 
ney to  England  ?  " 

"  How  tiresome  you  are !  Of  course  he 
might  have  done  so  ;  but  I  am  convinced 
Eliane  never  met  him — I  feel  sure  of  that." 

"Then  her  emotion  was  very  strange." 

"  Very  strange,  I  admit ;  but  I  shall  know 
to-morrow  what  caused  it." 

"Shall  you?     How?" 

"I  shall  ask  her." 

Then  the  friends  shook  hands  and  parted. 

Eliane,  in  the  mean  time,  quite  unconscious 
of  having  been  observed,  or  of  the  discussion 
which  her  blushes  had  given  rise  to,  went 
back  into  the  study,  closed  the  window,  lighted 
the  lamps,  and  tried  to  fix  her  mind  on  a  book. 
But  the  effort  was  vain.  She  felt  anxious  and 
restless  ;  and  as  she  thought  of  Blanche  and 
M.  de  Monleon,  M.  de  Malseigne's  words  kept 
recurring  to  her  mind. 

"  That  stout  fellow  with  a  black  beard  and 
red  cheeks." 

She  could  not  help  thinking  that  this  was 
a  disagreeable  picture  of  a  man. 

"  Poor  little  Blanche  !  I  hope  she  will  not 
hesitate  to  say  no  if  she  thinks  him  too  un- 
pleasing.  For  my  own  part,  that  description 
would  have  been  enough  to  settle  the  matter." 

She  threw  down  her  book,  and,  opening  the 
pianoforte,  began  to  hum  and  then  to  sing 
some  simple  ballads  and  popular  hymns.  Her 
voice  was  sweet  and  powerful,  and  she  played 
well,  but  with  more  feeling  and  taste  than 
brilliant  execution.  For  more  than  an  hour 
she  thus  amused  herself,  and  then  the  old- 
fashioned  clock  struck  eleven.  A  moment 
afterwards  Blanche  came  in. 

"  Well,  my  darling,"  Eliane  exclaimed,  run- 
ning to  meet  her.  "  Blanche,  my  dear  little 
Blanche,  what  has  been  the  result  ?  Tell  me 
all  about  it." 

"  Well,"  Blanche  answered,  very  composedly, 
"  I  think  that  I  shall  very  soon  be  Madame 
de  Monleon." 


"  Really  !  And  how  has  it  been  so  quickly 
decided?" 

"  Oh,  it  is  riot  by  way  of  being  decided,  but 
it  almost  comes  to  the  same  !" 

"  Are  you  glad  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  am  very  glad.  I  should  have  been 
sorry  if  it  had  come  to  nothing." 

Eliane  again  felt  puzzled,  and  hardly  knew 
what  to  say  next. 

"  You  know,  Blanche,  how  dearly  I  love  you, 
and  how  happy  I  should  be  if  I  was  sure  you 
were  quite  happy." 

"  Well,  I  am  quite  happy.  I  declare  to  you 
I  am." 

"  But  you  look  grave." 

Blanche  laughed  at  this,  but  soon  became 
serious  again. 

"  It  sounds  funny  for  me  to  be  grave,"  she 
said.  "  But  is  it  not  enough  to  make  one  a 
little  grave  to  think  of  being  married  ?  Only 
consider  what  a  complete  change  it  will  make 
in  my  life,  and  in  myself  too  ;  of  the  number 
of  new  and  serious  duties  I  shall  have  to  per- 
form. I  am  so  young  and  childish,  that  the 
idea  of  it  would  frighten  me  if  I  had  not  great 
trust  in  God.  But  I  know  He  will  help  me." 
As  she  said  this  Blanche  looked  at  the  ivory 
crucifix  on  the  wall.  "  I  am  sure  He  will  help 
me,  for  my  only  wish  is  to  be  a  good  wife  and 
a  good  Christian." 

"Yes,  my  darling  Blanche,"  Eliane  ex- 
claimed ;  "  if  this  is  what  you  feel,  I  am  sure 
you  will  be  happy." 

Her  cousin's  simple  and  earnest  words  made 
her  appear  in  a  new  light.  Eliane  knew  that 
she  was  Ipious,  she  had  often  seen  her  praying 
fervently  in  church  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
she  was  so  like  a  thoughtless  child,  and  had 
spoken  beforehand  of  an  interview  by  way  in- 
deed of  bting  accidental,  but  in  reality  care- 
fully contrived  in  a  manner  which  had  not 
only  astonished,  but  also  a  little  scandalized 
her.  But  now  this  feeling  disappeared.  She 
did  not  understand  Blanche  any  better,  but 
she  began  to  think  more  highly  of  her.  Still, 
in  the  conversation  which  ensued  she  found 
matter  for  surprise. 

"Was  he  there  when  you  arrived?"  she 
asked. 

"Yes  ;  he  and  some  other  people  had  dined 
with  Madame  de  Crecy.  Mamma  told  me  as 
we  were  going  there  that  I  should  have  no 
difiiculty  in  making  him  out,  because  all  the 
others  would  be  acquaintances  of  ours.    And 
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so  it  was.  I  knew  everybody  in  the  room  ex- 
cept one  gentleman,  who  was  standing  near 
a  window  talking  to  old  M.  de  Kerdrey.  I 
guessed  at  once  who  it  was,  but  of  course  I 
could  not  look  much  that  way.  Still,  I  ob- 
served that  when  we  were  announced  he 
turned  quickly  round  and  glanced  at  us.  Af- 
ter a  few  minutes  he  came  near  where  we 
were  sitting,  and  Madame  de  Crecy  introduced 
him  to  mamma.  They  conversed  a  little 
while,  and  it  was  easy  for  me  then  to  look  at 
him." 

"  And  what  is  he  like  ?  "  Eliane  asked.  "  I 
mean  what  sort  of  person  is  he  ?  " 

"  He  is  tall  and  rather  stout ;  his  hair  and 
his  beard  are  black  and  curly.  I  wish  he  was 
not  quite  so  high-colored ;  but  altogether  I 
think  he  is  good-looking." 

"  So  much  the  better,"  Eliane  said. 

The  portrait  corresponded  exactly  with  her 
preconceived  idea,  and  she  rather  wondered 
at  Blanche's  conclusion. 

"  I  saw  he  was  watching  me^  and,  later  in 
the  evening,  whilst  mamma  and  Madame  de 
Crecy  were  talking  together,  he  came  up  to 
the  table  where  I  was  sitting  with  two  or 
three  other  girls.  We  were  looking  at  an  al- 
bum filled  with  photographs  of  remarkable 
people.  He  said,  'That  is  M.  Thiers.'  I  felt 
that  I  blushed,  and  I  answered  that  he  was 
not  at  all  handsome.  '  No,'  he  replied  ;  but  in 
the  next  page  you  will  find  M.  Mignet.  His 
head  is  a  very  fine  one.'  '  Oh,  yes,'  I  said,  and 
went  on  turning  over  the  leaves.  I  did  not 
like  to  look  at  him  straight  in  the  face  ;  but  I 
thought  he  had  a  pleasant  voice.  Then  I  saw 
that  mamma  was  preparing  to  go  away,  and 
saying  good-bye  to  Madame  de  Crecy  ;  I  joined 
her,  and  we  came  down-stairs.  He  was  in 
the  hall,  and  helped  us  to  find  ottr  cloaks. 
Mamma  shook  hands  with  him,  and  he  bowed 
to  me  ;  that  is  all  that  happened.  But  as  we 
drove  home  mamma  said  that  he  had  positively 
told  Madame  de  Crecy  that  he  was  so  satisfied 
with  everything  he  had  heard  about  us,  that 
unless  there  was  something  in  my  looks  he 
disliked,  he  fully  intended  to  propose  for 
■me." 

When  she  said  this,  Blanche  could  not  re- 
frain from  smiling,  and  Eliane  smiled  too. 

*'  I  suppose,"  the  latter  said,  "  that  he  was 
satisfied  to-night  on  that  point  also." 

"I  think  so.  Madame  de  Cr^cy  thought, 
from   the   way  he  looked   at   me,   there   was 


no  doubt  of  it,  and  that  mamma  might  reckon 
on  her  coming  here  to-morrow  to  make,  in  his 
behalf,  a  formal  offer.  It  seems,  therefore,  to 
be  a  settled  thing." 

Eliane  tried  to  feel  glad,  but,  do  what  she 
would,  she  could  not  help  feeling  a  sinking  of 
heart.  It  would  have  been  foolish  to  pity  her 
cousin  for  what  she  was  so  well  pleased  with  ; 
and  yet  she  did  not  know  how  to  wish  her 
joy.     After  a  pause  she  said  : 

"  But  when  will  you  really  make  acquaint- 
ance with  him  ?  " 

"  Oh,  as  soon  as  it  is  quite  settled,"  Blanche 
replied.  "  We  shall  meet  every  day ;  and  he 
will  send  me  a  bouquet  every  morning.  I  dare 
say  it  will  take  two  months  to  get  my  trous- 
seau made." 

"  And  if,  by  any  chance,  when  you  see  more 
of  him,  you  did  not  like  him,  what  would 
happen?" 

"Oh,  that  is  not  at  all  likely.  He  has  a 
very  good  countenance." 

"But  still—" 

"  Oh,  if  really,  truly,  I  felt  an  aversion  to 
him—" 

"  Yes  ;  if  you  found  out  that  he  was  stupid, 
or  unamiable,  or  that  your  tastes  did  not 
agree  ?  " 

"Oh,  as  to  my  tastes,  I  really  do  not  know 
what  they  are.  You  know  I  am  fond  of  a 
number  of  things — such  as  music  and  dancing, 
and  other  amusements — without  really  much 
caring  for  them  ;  I  should  easily  give  up  those 
sort  of  tastes  if  my  husband  wished  me  to  do 
so.  It  will  be  my  duty  to  please  him,  and  I 
shall  try  to  make  him  happy." 

"  If  you  did  not  succeed  he  would  indeed  be 
hard  to  please,"  Eliane  said. 

As  far  as  she  knew,  her  cousin  seemed  to 
her  too  good  for  M.  Monleon. 

"  After  all,"  Blanche  went  on  to  say,  "  I  do 
not  care  much  about  his  being  more  or  less 
clever.  If  there  was  any  question  of  his  being 
a  bad  man  it  w^ould  be  different ;  but  I  rely 
entirely  on  mamma's  judgment.  She  is  so 
sensible  and  prudent,  and  so  good  a  mother, 
that  I  am  perfectly  sure  she  would  never 
have  thought  of  M.  de  Monleon  for  me  if 
she  had  not  been  certain  that  he  was  well- 
principled  and  kind-hearted  ;  so  I  cannot  see 
on  what  account  I  could  take  a  dislike  to 
him." 

"But  what  I  want  to  come  to  is  this — 
should  it  happen,  what  would  you  do  ?" 
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"  What  should  I  do  ?  Well,  I  suppose  I 
•should  tell  mamma,  and  she  would  break  off 
the  engagement ;  but  it  is  not  in  the  lea^t 
likely  that  this  should  happen." 

Eliane  did  not  reply,  and  the  conversation 
would  have  come  to  an  end  if  Blanche — who 
was  not  at  all  sleepy — had  not  wished  herself 
to  prolong  it.  As  it  was,  the  two  cousins  went 
on  conversing  till  past  midnight ;  then  at  last 
they  went  up  the  little  staircase  which  led  to 
their  rooms, 

Blanche  was  the  first  to  go  to  sleep.  Eliane 
remained  a  long  time  awake. 

All  the  ideas  that  had  ever  crossed  her  mind 
as  to  the  reasons  that  induce  people  to  marry 
were  thrown  into  confusion  by  what  she  had 
seen  and  heard  that  day.  When  she  fancied 
herself  in  Blanche's  position,  and  tried  to 
imagine  what  would  be  her  own  feelings  under 
such  circumstances,  she  felt  her  heart  rising 
against  the  thought  of  engaging  herself  for 
life  in  blind  reliance  on  the  opinion  of  others. 
And  yet  she  could  not  but  be  touched  by  some 
of  the  things  Blanche  had  said.  In  their  first 
conversation  on  the  subject  she  had  thought 
her  childish  and  frivolous,  and  even — at  one 
moment — heartless  ;  but  that  evening,  though 
much  that  she  had  said  appeared  to  her 
strange,  there  was  in  it  nevertheless  a  good 
deal  of  sense  and  straightforwardness.  She 
could  not  but  admire  her  childlike  confi- 
dence in  her  mother,  and  her  simple  trust  in 
God. 

"  She  may  be  right,"  Eliane  said  to  herself. 
"  What  I  had  imagined  is,  perhaps,  a  ground- 
less fancy,  without  anything  corresponding  to 
it  in  real  life.  In  that  case,  what  must  I  do  ? 
Submit  to  give  it  up,  I  suppose.  At  any  rate 
no  one  is  obliged  to  marry." 

This  last  reflection   restored   her   mind  to 
tranquillity,  and  she  soon  fell  asleep. 
(to  be  continued.) 
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BY    MRS.    ANNA    H.    DORSEY 


A  FRIEND  meeting  the  Abbe  Perreyve,  who 
had  just  been  preaching,  and  seeing  him  bathed 
in  perspiration,  said  :  "  But  you  are  wearing 
yourself  out,  my  friend."  "  Ah  ! "  replied  the 
Abbe,  "  what  is  a  priest  good  for  who  does  not 
wear  himself  out  ?  "  • 

Christian  soul,  remember  these  words,  make 
them  thine.  Behold  thy  duty  :  to  give,  to 
spend,  to  wear  thyself  for  God  and  for  souls. 
— Golden  Sands,,  3d  Series. 


CHAPTER  VI.- Trying. 

. "  If  I  had  only  brought  her  home  after  her 
father  died,  instead  of  taking  her  on  that  long 
journey  through  Europe  in  the  hope  of  divert- 
ing her  mind  from  her  great  loss,  she  would 
not  have  met  Maurice  Talbot !  How  little 
di(f  I  dream,  my  poor  darling,  that  a  trial 
akin  to  my  own  was  to  be  repeated  in  your 
young  life  ! "  mused  Mrs.  Ogden  one  evening, 
when  she  was  quite  alone  in  the  sitting-room. 

Twilight  had  darkened  the  apartment ;  her 
needlework  dropped  from  her  fingers  ;  rain 
beat  against  the  windows  with  that  persistent 
monotonous  sound  which  makes  some  persons 
very  sad,  others  only  sleepy  ;  and  the  dull 
glow  of  the  fire  in  the  grate,  burning  low,  re- 
vealed only  such  objects  as  were  nearest  to  it, 
leaving  all  else  in  deep  shadow. 

"  Ah  !  how  I  wish  something  might  be  done 
to  clear  up  this  trouble  !  but  I  see  no  help 
for  it."  Mrs.  Ogden  sighed  and  drew  out  her 
chaplet  to  offer  a  decade  for  Ada ;  it  was  all 
she  could  do,  and  the  best ;  for  patience  and 
trust  under  injuries  which  are  inexplicable, 
form  a  lesson  most  difficult  for  the  human 
heart,  with  its  sensitive  pride,  self-love,  and 
weakness ;  but,  hardest  of  all — even  should 
endurance  come — is  the  effort  to  divest  it  of 
uncharitableness  and  rash-judgments.  Then 
prayer  becomes  the  poor  heart's  only  remedy, 
as  Mrs.  Ogden  had  already  experienced  in  her 
own  life. 

Presently  the  silence  was  broken  by  the 
approach  of  light  footsteps,  and  looking  up 
she  saw  Ada  standing  in  the  door,  as  if  un- 
certain whether  to  enter  or  to  turn  back. 
Mrs.  Ogden  knew  she  was  looking  for  her. 

"  Come  in,  my  darling,"  she  said,  softly. 

"  Dear  aunty  !  Why  are  you  sitting  here 
all  alone  in  the  dark  ?  I  could  not  see  you, 
and  was  wondering  what  had  become  of  you." 
By  this  time  she  was  on  a  tabouret  at  Mrs. 
Ogden's  feet,  leaning  upon  her  lap.  "  I  have 
got  something  very  nice  to  tell  you,"  she  said. 

'^  What  is  it  ?  "  quickly  asked  Mrs.  Ogden  ; 
her  thoughts — woman-like— reverting  to  the 
recreant  lover,  while  she  caressingly  smoothed 
Ada's  cheek. 

"  Oh,  it  is  something  I  have  been  wishing 
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for  so  much,  but  did  not  hope  for  ;  it  is  such 
an  honor,  and  I  am  so  young.  I  have  just 
got  the  loveliest  note  from  cousin  John,  in- 
forming me  that  one  of  the  sanctuary  ladies 
had  been  obliged  to  resign  on  account  of  her 
health,  and  that  I  was  unanimously  elected, 
to-day,  to  fill  her  place,  if  willing.  Oh, 
aunty  !  it  will  make  me  very  happy  to  serve, 
if  you  think  I  may  accept." 

"  Why  should  you  not,  my  dearest  one  ? 
Your  love  for  the  holy  places,  and  for  Him 
whose  presence  fills  them,  will  make  y(5ur 
service  one  of  great  happiness,  and  doubtless 
be  acceptable  to  Him.  Then,  your  beautiful 
taste  in  the  arrangement  of  flowers  will  be  of 
great  help.     I  am  very  glad." 

"  I  will  not  expect  to  do  that  just  at  first, 
as  I  am  the  youngest  member  ;  but  there'll 
be  enough  else  for  me  to  do,  washing  the  fine 
china  vases,  and  cleaning  the  silver  candle- 
sticks, sweeping  the  sanctuary,  dusting,  and 
oh,  ever  so  many  other  little  things,  no  mat- 
ter what,  for  it  will  all,  you  know,  be  for  the 
honor  of  our  Lord.  But  I  must  let  the  Arch- 
bishop know  how  happy  I  am  in  accepting 
the  offered  privilege,  and  shall  send  the  note 
right  away." 

"  I  think,  my  child,  it  will  be  better  for  you 
to  see  him  in  the  morning,  after  the  nine 
o'clock  Mass ;  then  you  can  say  all  that's  in 
your  heart  about  it,  which  I  know  will  please 
him  better  than  a  note  ;  unless  his  messenger 
is  waiting  for  an  answer." 

"  No  :  he  left  the  note  at  the  door,  and  went 
away.  Yes  :  I  will  do  as  you  say  ;  then  I  can 
tell  cousin  John  how  happy  he  has  made  me, 
for  I  am  as  sure  as  of  anything,  that  he  is  at  the 
bottom  of  it,  as  none  of  the  sanctuary  ladies 
know  me.  Now,  aunty,  I'll  tell  you  about 
my  visits  to  Mr.  Reed  and  Mrs.  Carson, — the 
dear  old  souls ! — but  shall  I  light  the  astral 
lamp  first  ?  " 

"Not  unless  the  darkness  oppresses  you, 
darling.  I  like  this  ;  it  is  a  great  rest,  after 
the  glare  of  day." 

"  No  :  I  don't  mind  it  in  the  least,  aunty  ; 
but  I'll  just  give  that  lump  of  coal  a  poke, 
and  set  it  flickering,"  she  said,  suiting  the  ac- 
tion to  the  word,  while  the  red  flames  and 
blue  leaped  up  and  sent  the  shadows  off  in 
wild,  elfish  dances,  over  the  walls.  She 
watched  them  a  moment,  with  a  little  merry 
laugh  which  it  gladdened  Mrs.  Ogden's  heart 
to  hear,  then  began  :  "  I  found  both  your  old 


friends  in  bed  with  gout,  and  swathed  up  to 
their  chins  in  flannels  and  things,  as  com- 
fortable as  their  pains  would  allow.  Mr.  Reed 
took  great  pains  to  impress  upon  my  mind 
that  the  gout  is  a  disease  peculiar  to  gentle- 
folk, 'the  only  thing  left  in  these  levelling 
days,'  he  said,  '  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
common  herd,  and  his  only  ancestral  inherit- 
ance.' Then  he  showed  me  with  great  pride 
the  chalk  stones  on  his  finger-joints,  calling 
them  his  family  jewels  !  It  really — the  gout 
I  mean — seems  to  give  him  great  comfort,  as 
being  a  mark  of  good  birth,  which  helps  him 
to  bear  its  pains  like  a  Trojan,  He  was  com- 
pelled to  give  up  knee-breeches  and  hair- 
powder,  he  said,  'but  there's  no  power  that 
can  take  from  a  gentleman  his  gout.'  Then  I 
read  the  paper  to  him,  set  the  flowers  where  he 
could  see  them,  left  the  jelly  on  the  table  near 
him,  and  came  away  loaded  with  messages  to 
you — his  love  and  thanks,  you  know,  aunty.'^ 

"His  harmless  pride  is  constitutional,  like 
his  gout,  dear  gentle  old  man !  You  told  him 
I  would  go  to  see  him  to-morrow?"  said  Mrs. 
Ogden,  amused  by  Ada's  description. 

"  Yes.  Then  I  went  to  see  Mrs.  Carson.  I 
don't  think  she  takes  as  much  pride  in  her 
gout,  aunty,  as  Mr.  Reed  does.  In  fact,  it 
seemed  to  exasperate  her  in  a  very  peculiar 
way.  ^he  nodded  her  head  to  me,  and  told  me 
to  sit  down.  '  I  can't  even  shake  hands  with 
you,  child,'  she  said  ;  'my  hands  don't  bear  the 
lightest  touch,  because  my  fathers  did  eat  sour 
grapes  and  have  set  my  life  on  edge.  High 
ancestry's  mighty  poor  comfort  unless  there's 
something  to  support  it,  and  I  wish  from  my 
heart  that  papa  and  grandpapa  had  been  butch- 
ers; then  I  should  not  have  diseased  blood  in 
my  veins  and  be  as  poor  as  a  church-mouse.'" 

"She  always  talks  in  that  way  until  the 
gout  flits,  then  she  forgets  what  gay  bon-vivants 
and  spendthrifts  her  ancestors  were,  and  takes 
the  same  old  pride  in  them.     Then?  " 

"Then  not  knowing  exactly  what  to  say,. 
aunty,  I  thought  I'd  try  to  amuse  her  by  tell- 
ing her  about  the  great  ball  that  there's  so 
much  said  of  in  the  papers,  and  the  rich  dresses 
and  the  diamonds,  and  the  distinguished  peo- 
ple who  were  present.  I  had  cut  the  account 
out  of  our  paper,  and  remembered  having 
rolled  it  up  and  stuffed  it  into  my  pocket ;  so 
I  read  out  the  names  of  the  guests.  But^ 
aunty,  while  it  really  did  revive  and  interest 
her  to  hear  about  the  pomps  and  vanities,  she 
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turned  up  her  nose,  and  said,  'Every  one  of 
'em  new  people ! '  Then  I  read  to  her  about 
the  new  steamship  that  has  just  crossed  the,^ 
Atlantic  in  twelve  days.  She  said  that  '  if  it 
was  true,  the  end  of  the  world  was  at  hand,  and 
she  hoped  it  might  be,  for  men  were  getting 
to  be  too  presumptuous.'  The  cat  having 
broken  her  spectacles,  she  got  me  to  read  a 
I  chapter  of  Thomas  a  Kempis  for  her,  before  I 
came  away.  Without  her  observing  it,  I 
brought  the  spectacles  with  me,  to  have  a  new 
glass  set  in.  I  left  the  little  package  on  the 
foot  of  her  bed,  and  hurried  out,  expecting  to 
go  to  see  the  old  colored  aunty ;  but  it  was 
pouring  rain,  and  later  than  I  thought  it  was, 
so  I  hurried  home,  stopping  only  a  little  while 
at  the  cathedral,  and  here  I  am." 

"  A  well-spent  day,  Ada,"  said  Mrs.  Ogden, 
fondly. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  was  too  much  amused  at  the 
oddities  of  those  two  dear  old  souls.  Aunt  Mary; 
but  I  could  not  help  it.  I  meant  no  harm. 
Aunty,  is  it  not  more  meritorious  to  visit  and 
help  the  very,  very  humble  and  destitute?" 
asked  Ada,  gravely  yet  shyly. 

"I  think  not,  my  child.  There  are  none 
who  feel  the  stings  of  poverty  so  sorely  and 
..  bitterly  as  those  who  have  known  better  days; 
in  these,  all  the  instincts  of  organizations 
made  more  sensitive  by  birth  and  circumstance 
are  hourly,  daily  crucified.  They  do  not  know 
how  to  work,  and  '  to  beg  they  are  ashamed ' ; 
they  experience  neglect,  and  have  to  learn  the 
bitter  lesson  of  seeing  life  stripped,  one  by  one, 
of  all  the  illusions  that  made  it  so  pleasant 
to  them.  None  can  fathom  the  bitterness  of 
their  lot,  nor  understand  how  difiicult  it  is  for 
them  to  say  '  Thy  will  be  done.'  Yes,  we 
should  be  very  tender  with  them,  and  help 
without  wounding,  lest  they  become  hard,  and 
hedge  their  poor  hearts  round  with  such  thorns 
of  pride  as  will  repel  those  who  might  help 
them,  and  keep  out  even  grace  itself." 

"  I  shall  not  forget,  aunty — never." 

"  Come,  darling,  let  us  go  down  to  dinner, 
after  which  we'll  have  some  music,"  said  Mrs. 
Ogden,  rising,  and  still  holding  Ada's  hand. 

The  girl  was  more  like  her  former  self  to- 
night than  she  had  been  for  weeks ;  she  was 
beginning  to  see  the  sparkle  of  the  jewel  that 
— with  the  right  dispositions — one  always 
finds,  more  or  less,  in  the  forehead  of  the  ugly 
toad  that  inevitably  comes  into  every  life. 
^  (to  be  continued.) 


The  New  Cardinals. 


TKANSLATED    FOR   THE    "  AVE    MARIA,"    BY    SARA    C^ 
TRACY. 


CARDIifAL    RiCCI. 

Mgr.  Francois  Ricci-Paracciani  belongs  to 
an  illustrious  family  inscribed  in  the  Livre 
d'or,  or  official  register  of  the  Roman  nobility.. 
This  family  has  already  given  two  Cardinals 
to  the  Church  :  Cardinal  Jean  Ricci,  who  was- 
Nuncio  to  Spain,  and  who  applied  himself^ 
while  there,  to  putting  into  execution  the 
decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  Cardinal 
Fran9ois  Ricci,  who  lived  in  the  last  century. 
The  subject"  of  our  sketch  will,  therefore,  be 
the  third.  The  Ricci  family  has  also  given 
several  distinguished  prelates  to  the  Church,, 
and  many  of  its  members  have  illustrated  the 
name  by  their  intellect  as  much  as  by  their 
eminent  virtues. 

Mgr.  Francois  Ricci-Paracciani  was  ap-- 
pointed  to  the  office  of  Canon  of  St.  Peter's 
by  Pope  Pius  IX,  and  a  short  time  afterwards 
when  Mgr.  Borromeo  was  raised  to  the  cardi- 
nalate  and  Mgr.  Pacca  was  made  Major-domo,, 
to  that  of  chamberlain.  Mgr.  Ricci  succeeded 
to  the  latter  office  when  the  titular  was  made 
Cardinal.  When  Cardinal  Nina  was  named 
Prefect  of  the  Council,  Mgr.  Ricci  exercised  the 
functions  of  prefect  of  the  Apostolic  Palaces^ 
in  which,  as  in  previous  offices,  he  displayed 
great  activity,  zeal  and  ability.  Mgr.  Ricci 
was  also  President  of  the  Palatine  Commis- 
sion, President  of  the  Administrative  Commis- 
sion of  the  Apostolic  Office  of  the  Neophytes, 
and  member  of  the  Commission  of  Schools 
formed  under  the  auspices  of  Leo  XIII. 

The  boundless  charity  of  the  new  Cardinal 
is  well  known.  He  has  always  been  the  father 
of  the  poor  and  the  protector  of  artisans  and 
workingmen.  For  the  last  fifteen  years  he 
has  devoted  nearly  all  his  time  and  solicitude 
to  the  night-schools,  of  which  he  was  Presi- 
dent, and  his  influence  has  produced  the  hap- 
piest results.  These  schools  join  to  the  in- 
struction in  the  arts  and  trades  the  still  more 
important  instruction  in  religious  truth. 
Cardinal  Lasagni. 

Mgr.  Pierre  Lasagni  was  born  in  Rome,  June^ 
15,  1814,  of  a  family  of  distinguished  juriscon- 
sults.    On  account  of  his  profound  knowledge 
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of  the  law,  his  experience  in  affairs,  his  con- 
summate tact,  he  was  called,  at  the  dehut  of  his 
career  in  the  prelacy,  to  occupy  in  Paris  the 
place  of  auditor  of  the  apostolic  nunciature. 

Mgr.  Lasagni  has  been  a  member  of  different 
ecclesiastical  tribunals  at  Rome  and  in  the 
States  of  the  Church.  The  ability  he  dis- 
played in  the  delicate  and  difficult  post  of  del- 
egate to  Yiterbo  and  to  Forli,  caused  him  to  be 
called  to  the  Rev.  Apostolic  Chamber,  the  su- 
preme administrative  tribunal  of  the  Holy  See. 
Then  he  was  called  again  to  a  most  difficult 
pontifical  post,  that  of  Frosinone  in  the  troub- 
lous times  of  1870.  Finally,  Mgr.  Lasagni 
filled  the  office  of  secretary  of  the  consistorinal 
congregation  and  exercised  at  the  time  of  the 
conclave  in  1878  the  functions  of  Under-Secre- 
tary of  State. 

Cardii^al  Agostini. 

His  Eminence  Dominic  Agostini,  Patriarch 
of  Venice,  was  born  at  Treviso,  the  31st  of  May, 
1825.  As  soon  as  he  was  elevated  to  the  priest- 
hood he  won  the  affection  and  esteem  of  Mgr. 
Tarina,  then  Bishop  of  that  city  who  now  oc- 
<jupies  the  see  of  Yicenza, — then  of  Mgr.  Zi- 
nelli,  who  admitted  him  as  a  member  of  the 
episcopal  household  and  made  him  a  professor 
in  his  Seminary.  Elected  canon  archpriest  of 
the  Cathedral  of  Treviso  in  the  month  of 
September,  1863,  Pius  IX  promoted  him  to  the 
episcopal  see  of  Chioggia,  on  the  27th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1871,  and  six  years  after,  on  the  22d  of 
.June,  1877,  to  the  ancient  patriarchal  see  of 
Venice. 

This  opened  a  vast  field  for  the  zeal  and  ac- 
tivity of  the  distinguished  prelate.  He  ful- 
filled scrupulously  all  the  duties  of  the  episco- 
,pate,  but  his  high  dignity  did  not  prevent  him 
from  coming  in  contact  with  the  people,  and 
exercising  the  ministry  of  confession  and 
preaching.  He  even  attended  the  sick  and 
dying,  thus  preaching  by  example  as  well  as  by 
word.  Study  also  claimed  a  large  portion  of 
his  time.  Being  desirous  of  favoring  the 
teaching  of  philosophy  and  theology  to  the 
young  students  of  his  diocese,  he  translated  for 
them  into  Latin  the  Institutions  Philosophiqiies 
of  Father  Cornoldi,  S.  J.  At  the  time  of  the 
Italian  pilgrimage,  last  October,  Mgr.  Agostini 
was  the  soul  of  that  grand  manifestation  of 
loyalty  to  the  See  of  Peter,  and  it  was  he  who 
read  to  the  Holy  Father  that  remarkable  ad- 
dress in  which  were  expressed  the  sentiments 
vof  Catholic  Italy. 


Cardinal  Lavigerie. 

Mgr.  Charles  Martial  Allemand  Lavigerie 
was  born  at  Saint-Esprit,  in  the  diocese  of 
Aire,  on  the  1st  of  October,  1825.  After  his 
ordination  he  was  professor  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical school  of  the  Carmelites,  Rue  Vaugirard, 
in  Paris,  and  afterwards  at  the  Sorbonne, 
where  he  occupied  the  chair  of  ecclesiastical 
history.  Appointed  Auditor  of  the  Rota  for 
France,  he  spent  several  years  in  Rome,  where 
he  left  pleasant  remembrances  and  warm  at- 
tachments. Promoted  on  the  16th  of  March, 
1863,  to  the  bishopric  of  Nancy  and  Toul,  he 
distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal  and  solicitude 
for  Christian  schools.  On  the  27th  of  March 
1867,  he  was  transferred  to  Algiers,  which  was 
raised  to  an  archbishopric,  with  Oran  and  Con- 
stantino as  suffragan  sees.  Since  that  time  he 
has  had  charge  of  the  African  Church,  which  is 
springing  up  again  on  the  shores  made  illustri- 
ous by  St.  Cyprian  and  St.  Augustine.  The 
devotion  and  self-sacrifice  displayed  by  Mgr. 
Lavigerie  in  behalf  of  the  Arab  orphans,  at 
the  time  of  the  terrible  famine  which  deso- 
lated Northern  Africa,  are  too  well  known  to 
to  be  repeated  here. 

At  Malta  he  has  founded  vast  establishments 
which  serve  as  nurseries  to  the  African  mis- 
sions. At  Jerusalem,  near  the  Church  of  St. 
Anne,  he  has  founded  a  college  for  the  study  of 
the  Oriental  languages.  Cardinal  Lavigerie  de- 
serves the  title  oi  Apostle  of  Equatorial  Africa, 
where  the  Propaganda  has  erected,  at  his  re- 
quest, four  pro-vicariates,  for  which  he  had  al- 
ready founded  a  house  of  African  missionaries, 
many  of  whom  have  given  their  lives  in  tes- 
timony of  their  love  for  their  Master. 

Such  are  the  eminent  talents  and  apostolic 
virtues  of  Cardinal  Lavigerie,  which  have  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  Pope  Leo  XIII. 

Cardinal  MacCabe. 

His  Eminence  Mgr.  Edward  MacCabe,  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  was  born  in  that  city  on 
the  14th  of  February,  1816.  After  most  pro- 
found theological  studies  at  the  Seminary  of 
Maynooth,  the  national  seminary  for  all  the 
dioceses  of  Ireland,  he  was  successively  vicar 
at  Clontarf,  near  Dublin,  administrator  of  the 
cathedral,  then  parish  priest  of  St.  Nicholas, 
whence  he  was  transferred  to  the  suburban 
parish  of  Kingstown,  with  the  title  of  Vicar- 
General. 

Some  years  before  his  death,  Cardinal  Cullen 
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t>egged  the  Holy  See  to  give  him  the  pastor  of 
Kingstown  as  coadjutor,  and  on  the  25th  of 
July,  1877,  the  Rev.  Edward  MacCabe,  re-,^ 
reived  at  the  hands  of  the  Cardinal  his  consecra- 
tion as  Bishop  of  Godora,  inpartibus  infidelimn. 

In  the  month  of  October  1878,  Cardinal 
€ullen  having  died,  the  Chapter  of  the  Cathe- 
dral unanimously  named  Mgr.  MacCabe  Ca- 
pitulary-Vicar. A  month  later,  the  formal  vote 
of  the  clergy  took  place,  and  the  name  of 
Mgr.  MacCabe  was  at  the  head  of  the  list  sent 
to  Rome,  to  be  presented  to  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff,  who  ratified  the  choice  of  the  Irish 
clergy,  and  the  newly-elected  Archbishop  took 
possession  of  the  Archiepiscopal  See  of  Dublin, 
in  June,  1879. 

Cardinal  Lluch  y  Garriga. 

Mgr.  Joachim  Lluch  was  born  at  Manresa 
on  the  22d  of  February,  1816.  His  father,  An- 
toine  Lluch  and  his  mother,  Marianne  Garriga, 
were  very  devoted  to  the  Order  of  Mt.  Carmel, 
and  they  succeeded  in  inspiring  their  son  with 
the  same  love,  so  that  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
he  entered  the  Order  and  made  his  profession 
two  years  later.  The  philosophical  and  theo- 
logical studies  to  which  he  then  devoted  him- 
self were  as  brilliant  as  they  were  profound. 
The  political  events  of  1835  having  obliged 
the  religious  to  leave  their  cloisters,  the  Rev. 
Father  Lluch  retired  to  France,  then  to  Rome, 
whence  his  superiors  sent  him  to  Lucca, 
where  many  literary  labors  attest  the  knowl- 
edge acquired  by  the  religious,  even  in  the 
field  of  Italian  literature. 

The  Revolution  of  1848  awakened  in  Father 
Lluch  a  desire  to  revisit  his  native  country, 
and  the  General  of  the  Carmelites  gave  him 
permission  to  do  so.  Then  we  find  the  learned 
monk  successively  apostolic  missionary  at  Bar- 
celona, parish  priest,  professor  of  moral  the- 
ology at  the  Seminary,  and  prior  of  the  Hospi- 
tal of  the  Holy  Cross.  In  1858  the  Govern- 
ment announced  to  him  his  nomination  to  the 
bishopric  of  the  Canaries,  which  dignity,  un- 
der the  commands  of  his  superiors,  he  accepted. 
There  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  truly 
admirable  zeal,  and,  above  all,  by  his  devoted 
self-sacrifice  during  a  terrible  epidemic.  His 
health  having  suffered  very  much  from  these 
labors.  His  Excellency  the  Nuncio,  Mgr.  Barili, 
having  named  the  bishopric  of  Salamanca  as 
a  favorable  retreat  for  the  infirm  prelate,  the 
Oovernment  hastened  to  submit  this  nomina- 
tion to  the  Holy  See,  and  Mgr.  Lluch  took 


possession  of  his  new  bishopric  in  1867,  re- 
maining there  until  1874,  when  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Barcdona.  During  this  period  Mgr. 
Lluch  y  Garriga  published  a  great  number  of 
tracts  called  forth  by  the  grave  circumstances 
of  the  times,  and  he  succeeded  in  preventing 
the  sectarians  from  establishing  themselves 
at  Salamanca.  He  went  to  Rome  for  the 
Council  of  the  Vatican  and  took  an  active 
part  in  its  labors.  Pius  IX  preconised  him 
Archbishop  of  Seville  in  the  Consistory  of  the 
22d  of  June,  1877. 

Cardinal  Angelo  Jacobini 

was  born  at  Genzano,  in  the  suburbicary  diocese 
of  Albano,  on  the  25th  of  April,  1825.  This 
prince  of  the  Church  from  his  earliest  years 
gave  promise  of  the  brilliant  future  which 
awaited  him.  At  the  Seminary  of  Albano, 
which  enjoyed  a  high  renown  for  its  theolog- 
ical teaching,  Angelo  Jacobini  distinguished 
himself  as  one  of  the  best  pupils  of  the  cele- 
brated Marroni.  They  still  preserve  there  the 
reniembrance  of  his  examination  in  theology, 
which  he  maintained  in  scholastic  form,  refut- 
ing all  the  objections  of  such  learned  theolo- 
gians as  Fathers  Perrone  and  Passaglia  and 
Mgr.  Bizzarri,  since  Cardinal. 

The  young  theologian  then  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  civil 
and  canonical  jurisprudence.  He  had  the 
good  fortune  to  follow  the  course  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  Sapienza,  where  the  traditions 
of  the  juridical  science  of  the  Romans  assures 
to  this  branch  of  teaching  incontestable  su- 
periority. Formed  thus  in  the  best  schools, 
he  merited,  when  he  had  finished  his  course  in 
law — completed  according  to  established  usage 
by  legal  practice — to  be  named  auditor  of  the 
Sacred  Congregation  of  the  Council.  Then  he 
occupied  in  succession  the  offices  of  assessor 
and  of  secretary  to  the  Congregation  of  the 
Visite.  At  the  time  of  the  Vatican  Council 
he  assisted  in  the  labors  preparatory  to  that 
great  ecumenical  assembly. 

In  1873  Mgr.  Jacobini  was  sent  on  a  special 
mission  of  the  greatest  importance  to  Dub- 
lin. In  1875  he  exercised  functions  as  im- 
portant as  they  were  delicate,  as  secretary  of 
the  congregation  of  extraordinary  ecclesias- 
tical affairs,  and  in  1877,  Pope  Pius  IX  con- 
tinuing to  reward  his  eminent  services,  named 
him  Assessor  of  the  Holy  Office.  By  his  zeal, 
by  his   superior   talents,  and  particularly  by 
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his  profound  knowledge  of  canon  law,  Mgr. 
Angelo  Jacobini  has  always  shown  himself 
worthy  of  the  confidence  which  has  been  re- 
posed in  him.  To  the  august  Senate  of  the 
Church,  to  which  the  voice  of  Leo  XIII  now 
calls  him,  Cardinal  Angelo  Jacobini  brings, 
with  the  splendor  of  his  learning  and  the 
light  of  his  experience,  the  zeal  and  devotion 
of  which  the  purple  is  a  magnificent  symbol. 


The  Abbe  Malais. 

H.  J.  Gibhs,  in  the  London  Athemeiim. 

An  enthusiastic  admirer  of  England  and  the 
English,  a  rare  scholar,  a  passionate  bibliophile,  a 
most  affectionate  friend,  and  a  wise  and  good  man 
hasjustpassedaway,  in  the  person  of  Messire  Ar- 
niand  Jean  Nicolas  Edouard  Malais,  Cure  of  Mar- 
tin-Eglise,  near  Dieppe,  the  learned  author  of  the 
"Calendrier  Normand  et  Analects"  and  other 
works. 

Many  Englishmen  and  a  host  of  Frenchmen  of 
all  sorts  and  conditions,  including  marquises. 
Bishops,  priests,  and  others,  celebrated  in  England 
and  France,  men  of  every  religion,  counted  it  an 
honor  to  call  him  friend.  To  have  spent  an  even- 
ing in  his  presbytery,  where  he  dispensed  a  simple 
but  most  graceful  hospitality  ;  to  have  listened  to 
his  marvellous  conversation  ;  or  to  have  heard  him 
preach  to  the  children  in  his  church,  was  to  have 
had  a  pleasure  the  remembrance  of  which  was  a 
perennial  delight. 

The  village  of  Martin-Eglise  is  about  four  miles 
from  Dieppe,  charmingly  situated  amongst  fine 
trees  and  orchards.  The  presbytery,  an  old-fash- 
ioned one-storied  house,  of  many  small  rooms, 
is  surrounded  by  a  garden  well  stocked  with  fruit 
and  flowers,  which  do  not  spoil  in  each  other's 
company.  The  Englishman,  armed  with  a  letter 
of  introduction,  sent  in  his  card,  and  very  quickly" 
the  host  would  present  himself  at  the  honeysuckle- 
eovered  porch.  The  visitor  saw  at  once  that  he 
was  in  the  presence  of  a  courtly,  polished  gentle- 
man. The  Abbe's  dark  eyes  would  rain  a  kindly 
look  of  welcome  ;  then  followed  a  hearty  shake  of 
the  hand  and  a  hope  that  the  visitor  and  his  intro- 
ducer were  well.  Following  your  host,  whose  tall, 
powerful,  lithe  figure  was  of  course  clothed  in  the 
Norman  priest's  long  gown,  you  were  cordially 
ushered  into  the  pretty  dining-room  of  the  pres- 
bytery. The  Abb4  understood  and  read  English 
well,  but,  having  no  facility  in  speaking  our  lan- 
guage, he  always  spoke  in  French.  "Sir,"  he 
would  say,  "  pray  sit  down  and  my  housekeeper 
will  bring  you  a  little  lunch."  "  Indeed,  no,  I 
breakfasted  but  an  hour  ago."  "  But,  cher  mon- 
sieur, you  have  had  a  long  walk  from  Dieppe  ; 


besides,  an  Englishman  is  always  hungry,    Flore  I 

Flore  ! "  to  his  housekeeper,  "  this  is  Mr. ,  a 

friend  of .  He  is  an  Englishman,  and  there- 
fore will  at  once  eat  a  little  something."  Very 
quickly  a  tray  would  appear  ;  bread,  cheese,  butter, 
fruit  from  the  garden  of  the  presbytery,  would  in- 
vite the  visitor,  and  while  he  ate,  the  Abb6  reclined 
in  his  chair  and  talked.  In  a  very  few  minutes 
the  visitor  was  entirely  at  home,  and  the  Abbe^ 
perfectly  frank  and  natural,  charmed  his  guest 
with  his  easy  and  fluent  discourse  about  the  an- 
cient close  connexion  between  Normandy  and 
England.  He  would  quickly  discover  that  his 
visitor,  by  his  name,  must  also  have  had  a  Norman 
descent,  and  he  would  talk  of  surnames  of  people 
still  existing  in  the  two  countries.  The  visitor 
perhaps  remarked  on  the  many  English  acquaint- 
ances of  his  host.  "  Ah,  monsieur,"  he  would  ex- 
claim, "I  used  to  hate  those  horrid  English  when 
I  was  a  boy.  Why  ?  Because  my  mother  used  to 
tell  me  as  1  sat  on  her  knee  how  the  English  ships 
shelled  the  town  in  which  she  lived.  Sir,  I  used 
to  clench  my  tiny  fists  and  say,  '  Oh,  those  English  t 
if  they  come  again  I  will  give  them  a  warm  re- 
ception.' "  Then,  with  a  merry  laugh,  "  And  when- 
ever they  do  come  I  try  always  to  be  as  good  as  my 
word."  Lunch  over,  a  walk  round  the  presbytery 
garden,  when  flowers  would  be  picked  and  offered 
as  tokens  of  pleasure  and  welcome  ;  then  in  and 
round  the  library.  This  was  the  Abba's  especial 
joy.  Many  rooms,  looking  north,  south,  east,  west,, 
were  fitted  up  with  shelves,  and  these  were  filled 
with  rare  books,  more  than  five  thousand  in  num- 
ber, collected  during  a  long  life,  on  history  sacred! 
and  secular,  theology,  antiquities  ;  a  splendid  col- 
lection of  books  in  any  way  connected  with  the- 
history  of  his  beloved  Normandy,  its  towns^ 
churches,  and  cathedrals.  A  long  list  of  celebrated 
writers  on  liturgical  science  and  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory could  be  furnished,  which  would  stir  up  the 
envy  of  all  bibliophiles.  A  collection  of  our  Eng- 
lish Books  of  Common  Prayer,  from  the  first  one 
printed,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  English 
visitor.  There  was  not  a  book  which  had  not 
been  enriched  with  notes  written  by  the  learned 
owner.  The  writer  of  this  memoir  well  remembers 
one  visit  to  this  library.  The  Abbe  had  been  ask- 
ing after  the  wife  of  his  guest ;  then  leading  him 
into  the  favorite  room  where  were  arranged  the 
"Mpnasticon  Anglicanum,"  Fleury,  Tillemont, 
B^ralt-Bercastel,  "  Les  Actes  de  St.  Therese,"  "  Les 
Souveniers  de  la  Maison  de  Grournay,"  and  a  host  of 
others,  he  pointed  to  the  shelves  and  said,  "  Sir,. 
behold  my  wife  !  my  wife,  who  never  speaks  except 
when  I  wish  to  hear  her,  who  always  says  what  I 
wish  her  to  say,  who  always  stops  the  moment  I 
have  heard  enough.  Is  not  that  a  wife  out  of  ten 
thousand  ?  " 

After  an  examination  of  the  choicest  books,  rare 
missals,  and  ancient  breviaries,  a  walk  followed. 
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In  five  minutes  the  beautiful  Foret  d'Arques  was 
reached,  and  soon  the  Abbe  conducted  his  guest  to 
the  battle-field,  and  vividly  described  how  Henry 
of  Navarre  for  fourteen  days,  sheltered  by  th^ 
walls  of  the  castle  yonder,  resisted  the  army  of 
■Guise  and  the  League.  If  the  day  was  fine,  a 
walk  in  the  pretty  town  of  Arques,  a  visit  to  the 
exquisite  church,  the  "  Light  of  Normandy,"  and 
an  inspection  of  the  splendid  ruins  of  the  castle 
followed.  Then  back  to  the  presbytery  and  a  visit 
to  his  own  church.  This  was  plain  to  ugliness,  but 
■clean  and  carefully  kept.  On  the  walls  hung  a 
■chart  with  references  to  any  historical  event  in 
which  the  place  was  concerned.  Our  own  Henry . 
Y  halted  here  on  his  way  to  the  memorable  seige 
of  Rouen,  etc.    How  the  Abbe  loved  Eouen ! 

Then,  as  the  sun  set,  the  Abbe  would  lead  his 
Tisitor  round  the  village  and  pay  little  visits  to  his 
people,  returning  every  greeting  with  a  most 
polite  bow,  or  poking  a  little  fun  at  some  elderly 
villager.  Finally,  dinner  in  the  presbytery,  and 
then  the  host,  by  this  time  warmed  and  inspired 
t)y  the  evident  delight  of  his  guest,  talked  as  only 
Frenchmen  of  the  highest  culture  can  talk.  Grave 
;and  gay,  wise,  witty,  tender,  the  good  man  out  of 
the  treasure  of  his  mind  brought  forth  "  things 
new  and  old."  His  listener  hung  delighted  on  his 
words,  his  only  fear  being  "  lest  he  should  come 
•to  an  end."  He  was  so  human,  and  men  of  every 
religion,  and  thobC  who,  alas  !  could  not  see  their 
way  to  belong  to  any,  all  agreed  in  their  reverence 
•for  him.  The  writer  of  these  lines  is  informed  by 
the  brother  of  the  deceased  that  when  the  excellent 
Abbe  was  struck  down  suddenly  in  March  last,  in 
tis  seventieth  year,  his  relatives  were  amazed  at 
the  number  of  people,  celebrated  in  politics,  litera- 
ture, and  art,  as  well  in  England  as  in  France, 
who  testified  to  their  reverence  for  their  deceased 
brother. 

He  was  in  truth  a  noble  man.  France  loses  a 
,gifted  son  ;  the  Catholic  Church  a  noble  exemplar 
of  all  that  is  highest  and  best  in  it ;  many  Eng- 
lishmen, high  and  low,  a  most  hospitable  friend  ; 
and  not  a  single  man,  woman,  or  child  in  Martin- 
•Eglise  but  feels  bereft  of  a  most  dearly  loved  friend, 
who  added  to  their  joys  and  shared  their  sorrows, 
who  worked  and  prayed  for  them  for  three-and- 
thirty  years,  and  whose  body  now  lies  in  their 
village  churchyard  in  peaceful  slumber. 


Catholic  Notes. 


The  gate  of  heaven  is  very  narrow,  very  low, 
therefore  see  those  who  quietly  glide  through  it : 
the  Jiumhle  because  they  are  lowly ;  the  poor  be- 
cause they  have  nothing  ;  the  obedient  because  they 
know  how  to  bend  ;  the  pure  of  heart  because  they 
hold  to  nothing  ;  the  charitable,  unburdened  with 
^possessions  of  which  they  have  despoiled  themselves 
ifor  the  benefit  of  others.— Go/c^^n  Sands,  3d  Series. 


In  the  anti-chamber  of  the  Vatican  palace  there 
are  a  number  of  frescos  referring  to  the  dogma  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception  ;  and  on  one  of  the 
great  walls  whereon  is  represented  the  solemn  pro- 
clamation of  the  dogma,  the  figure  of  Father  Pas- 
saglia  appears  amongst  the  galaxy  of  dignitaries 
and  learned  men.  After  the  apostacy  of  Passaglia, 
Pius  IX  was  often  asked  to  have  his  likeness 
effaced  ;  but  he  always  refused,  and  repeatedly 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  fallen  man  would  re- 
turn to  the  Church.  The  intercession  of  the 
Mother  of  God  and  of  the  saintly  Pius  IX,  doubt- 
less, did  more  towards  the  conversion  of  Passaglia 
than  all  human  persuasions. 


Through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  William  H.  Stokes, 
M.  D.,  medical  director  of  the  Mount  Hope  Re- 
treat for  the  Insane,  near  Baltimore,  Md.,  we  have 
received  the  "Thirty-Ninth  Annual  Report"  of 
that  institution,  and  after  a  careful  examination 
of  the  plan  of  government  and  the  minute  tabu- 
lated statements  for  the  past  year  we  have  to  con- 
gratulate the  people  of  Maryland,  and  of  the 
United  States  at  large,  on  having  an  institution 
such  as  Mount  Hope,  from  which  the  best  results 
may  be  expected.  From  the  statistical  tables  we 
learn  that  during  the  past  year  there  were  515  in- 
mates at  this  establishment ;  of  these,  59  had  fully 
recovered  the  use  of  reason,  27  were  dismissed  im- 
proved, 2  unimproved ;  number  of  deaths,  25. 
Dr.  Stokes  is  a  veteran  in  this  calling,  having 
throughout  his  long  professional  career  made  a 
special  study  of  cerebro-nervous  disorders.  His 
remarks  upon  the  rapid  increase  of  mental  de- 
rangement are  very  striking.    He  says  : 

"  Considering  the  number  of  insane  reported,  we  are 
confronted  on  every  side  with  facts  conclusively  show- 
ing that  the  ratio  of  mental  diseases,  in  proportion  to 
the  population,  is  higher  now  than  ever  before ;  and 
all  observation  conclusively  proves  that  in  proportion 
to  the  progressive  march  of  civilization  and  refinement, 
and  as  we  advance  in  the  attainment  of  a  higher  in- 
telligence, so  does  insanity  increase,  and  insane  asylums 
multiply.  In  my  opinion,  the  fact  is  established  be- 
yond all  controversy  that  affections  of  the  brain  and 
nervous  system  ai^e  rapidly  augmenting  over  the  whole 
of  the  civihzed  world  ;  and  especially  may  this  be  af- 
firmed in  reference  to  our  own  country.  The  primary 
exciting  cause  of  this  development  and  rapid  increase 
of  diseases  in  the  cerebro-nervous  system,  is  modem 
civilization ;  and  their  extraordinaiy  manifestation  in 
this  country  is  due  to  the  fact  that  American  civiliza- 
tion is  the  most  complete  and  most  intense  outcome  of 
modern  civilization." 

From  which  it  follows  that  we  should  slacken 
our  pace  and  hasten  slowly.  The  statistics  show 
that  of  those  whose  cases  were  attended  to  in  the 
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earlier  stage  the  great  majority  speedily  recovered ; 
while  of  the  others — those  of  a  year  or  more — the 
recovery  or  improvement  was  slow,  if  it  came  at 
all — proving  clearly  the  necessity  of  prompt  re- 
moval to  some  well-ordered  asylum.  Mount  Hope 
is  beautifully  situated  in  the  midst  of  well- wooded 
parks  and  cheerful  suburban  scenery;  the  build- 
ings are  large  and  commodious,  and  the  devoted 
Sisters  of  Charity,  who  have  the  care  of  the  pa- 
tients, leave  nothing  undone  for  their  welfare. 


The  death  is  announced  of  the  Rev.  Edward 
Bayard,  late  pastor  of  Baldwinsville,  N".  Y.;  he 
was  sojourning  in  Florida  whither  he  had  gone  in 
hopes  of  recovering  his  failing  health.  Also  of 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Bolger,  pastor  of  Frankford,  Pa. 

May  they  rest  in  peace  ! 


At  Diilmen,  Germany,  on  Easter  Sunday  last,  a 
procession  was  made  which  is  remarkable,  from  the 
fact  of  its  having  been  made  there  every  year 
without  a  priest  for  five  centuries.  In  the  year 
1381-82,  the  destroying  angel  visited  the  country 
in  the  shape  of  the  plague,  and  Diilmen  suffered 
fearfully.  The  inhabitants  were  reduced  to  a  small 
band  ;  no  priest  was  left ;  all  had  fallen  victims  in 
the  discharge  of  their  sacred  duties.  On  Easter 
night  1382,  the  Bur  germeister  assembled  the  survi- 
vors, ordered  all  the  bells  to  be  rung,  took  the  cru- 
cifix out  of  the  church,  and  carried  it  before  the 
parishioners,  who  made  a  procession  throughout 
the  town,  singing  :  "  Christ  is  risen  ! "  New 
courage  and  joyful  confidence  in  God  took  posses- 
sion of  all  hearts.  The  plague  lost  its  power,  and 
finally  ceased  altogether.  In  grateful  remembrance 
of  this  event  the  procession  is  renewed  every  year. 
On  Easter  morning,  at  3  o'clock  the  Biir germeister 
receives  the  crucifix  from  the  hands  of  the  pastor, 
intones  the  ancient  hymn,  and  leads  the  procession, 
which  is  always  numerously  attended,  whilst  the 
streets  through  which  the  procession  is  to  pass 
are  all  brightly  lighted.  This  year  no  effort  was 
spared  to  make  the  procession  grander  than  usual 
with  flags,  bonfires,  cannons,  etc. 


The  Catholic  Patriarch  of  Damascus  writes  from 
Asia  Minor  :  "  Amongst  the  schismatical  Greeks 
a  very  gratifying  movement  is  taking  place  tow- 
ards the  Catholic  Church,  [n  Constantinople  [as 
we  have  already  related]  they  are  attending  the 
Chapel  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  at  Feri-Keui  in 
large  numbers.  At  Rachaya  300  persons  have  re- 
nounced the  schism ;  they  have  now  a  Catholic 
school-teacher.  The  Catholic  Bishop  of  Cajsarea, 
in  Cappadocia,  states  that  30,000  schismatics  have 
petitioned  to  be  received  into  the  Catholic  Church. 
We  have  sent  him  a  missionary  to  help  him.  If 
we  had  the  necessary  means  to  support  priests  and 
teachers  everywhere,  we  should,  with  God's  help, 
do  wonders  in  the  way  of  conversions." 


"  Testimony  to  the  zeal  of  the  Catholic  priesthood,'* 
say  the  London  Weekly  Register,  "is  to  be  found  in 
the  most  unexpected  places,  even  in  Mr.  Froude'& 
newly-published  'Life  of  Carlyle.'  In  1832,  cholera 
was  raging  at  Dumfries,  and  '  the  clergy '  would  not 
enter  the  building  used  as  a  make-shift  cholera  hospital ;. 
but  preached  to,  or  at,  the  dying  patients  from  outside 
through  the  windows.  But  Mr.  Carlyle,  who  hated 
Catholics,  bears  witness  that  the  only  minister  of  re- 
ligion who  ventured  in  among  the  sick-beds  was  a 
priest,  who,  alas  !  caught  the  infection  and  died." 


The  Catholic  Union,  edited  by  the  good  and! 
gifted  Father  Cronin  of  Bufialo,  lately  published 
an  excellent  and  timely  article  condemning  the 
too  general  custom  of  printing  long  and  effusive 
obituaries.    It  adds : 

"As  Catholics,  moreover,  we  should  remember  that^ 
to  the  dead  themselves,  there  is  a  remembrance  in- 
finitely more  precious  than  flowers  on  the  grave  or 
verses  in  the  newspaper.  Prayers,  not  praise,  is  what 
they  want  from  their  surviving  friends.  What  a 
mockery  are  these  extravagant  eulogies,  these  sum- 
mary canonizations,  whether  elegantly  or  uncouthly 
uttered,  to  the  soul  whose  life  has  been  reviewed  by 
the  Omniscient  Judge  and  who  perchance  is  languish- 
ing overlong  in  penal  fires,  because  its  friends  on  earth 
are  more  intent  on  gratifying  their  own  vanity  than  on 
rendering  it  the  succor  it  craves." 


The  statistics  of  church  attendance  recently 
made  in  Boston  and  St.  Louis,  prove  beyond  a 
doubt  that  Catholics  are  by  far  the  most  constant 
church-goers  in  both  cities.  A  Chicago  daily  re- 
marks :  "  As  in  Boston  so  in  St.  Louis,  the  great 
mass  of  the  church-goers  are  in  that  section  of 
Christianity  which  some  Protestants  are  inclined  tO' 
read  out  of  the  pale  of  Christ's  kingdom,  the  Ro- 
man Catholic It  is  a  showing  which  ought  to 

make  the  Rev.  Mr.  Newman's  hair  stand  on  end, 
and  cause  American  mankind  to  grope  for  its 
liberty." 

.  ♦  . 

New  Publications. 

Lectukes  and  Discourses.  By  Rt.  Rev.  J.  L. 
Spalding,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Peoria.  New  York  :  The 
Catholic  Publication  Society  Co.    1882. 

Bishop  Spalding  is  so  well  and  so  favorably 
known  as  a  writer  nr.d  thinker  that  it  may  seem 
not  only  unnecessary,  but  presumptuous,  on  our 
part,  to  say  even  so  much  as  a  word  in  commenda- 
tion of  this,  his  latest  publication.  This  much, 
however,  we  will  say,  that  the  Catholics  of  the  coun- 
try cannot  better  discharge  the  obligations  they 
owe  the  learned  Prelate  for  his  labors  in  the  cause 
of  religious  truth,  than  by  purchasing  this  excel- 
lent book,  reading  it  attentively,  and  then  lending 
it  to  their  Protestant  and  other  non- Catholic  ac- 
quaintances.    The  volume  contains  twelve  dis- 
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courses,  and  it  would  be  hard  indeed  to  find  sub- 
jects of  greater  utility  than  those  of  which  they 
treat.  In  his  opening  discourse  the  Bishop  chooses 
religious  indifference  as  his  theme.  Religious  in-*' 
difference  he  regards  as  one  of  the  great  moral 
evils  of  the  day — as  worse,  in  fact,  than  infidelity 
itself.  And  we  do  not  see  how  any  intelligent  man, 
Catholic  or  Protestant,  that  reflects  on  the  matter, 
can  dispute  this  point  with  him.  The  infidel  has 
something  positive  in  his  mental  make-up  ;  he  re- 
jects religion  for  some  reason  or  other,  or  for  what 
he  regards  as  a  reason,  and  he  will  tell  you  what 
that  reason  is.  Hence  he  has  something  about 
him  that  you  can  lay  hold  of,  so  to  say.  Habet 
unde  teneatur.  Not  so  the  religious  indifferentist. 
If  he  vouchsafes  listening  to  you  on  the  subject 
of  religion,  he  does  so  merely  out  of  good  nature, 
and  not  at  all  from  any  interest  he  has  in  the  sub- 
ject. For  aught  he  knows  or  cares,  your  religion 
may  be  right  or  it  may  be  wrong,  there  may  be 
another  world  or  there  may  not  be.  He  is  per- 
fectly willing  to  let  that  question  remain  unan- 
swered. He  lets  others  alone  on  the  subject  of 
religion,  but  wishes  also  to  be  let  alone  himself. 
To  awaken  those  of  his  readers  that  are  thus 
mentally  and  morally  torpid  and  cause  them  to 
feel  an  interest  in  the  questions  he  discusses  in 
his  succeeding  discourses,  is  the  object  the  author 
of  this  volume  proposes  to  effect  in  speaking  first 
on  Religious  Indifference. 
Essays,  Chiefly  Roman^.    By  Monsignor    Seton, 

D.  D.     Same  Publishers. 

These  essays  were  originally  published  in  The 
Catholic  World,  and  are  now  for  the  first  time 
presented  to  the  reading  public  in  book  form. 
We  have  read  a  good  many  of  them,  and  can  un- 
hesitatingly recommend  this  volume  to  our  read- 
ers as  well-written  and  full  of  curious  and  useful 
information.  Even  a  very  cursory  examination 
of  its  contents  will  suffice  to  show  that  its  writer 
is  a  severely  disciplined  scholar.  He  has  the  cus- 
tom, and  a  very  good  custom  it  is,  of  giving  chap- 
ter and  verse,  as  the  phrase  is,  for  whatever  im- 
portant historical  statements  he  has  to  make.  We 
like  this  custom,  and  wish  it  were  more  generally 
observed  than  it  is  by  all  writers  of  history. 

It  has  often  been  remarked  that  for  the  civilized 
nations  of  the  earth,  Rome  has,  of  all  cities,  the 
most  and  the  greatest  attractions.  And  no  won- 
der, since  the  government  of  which  it  was  the 
capital  for  so  many  centuries,  was  the  one  great 
civil  and  military  power.  Besides  this,  for  more 
than  eighteen  centuries  Rome,  has  been  the  head 
of  the  greatest  of  all  religious  organizations. 
From  her .  went  forth  to  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  the  blessings  not  only  of  reiigion  but  of 
civilization.  Hence  she  became  endeared  to  the 
heart  of  humanity.  It  was  Byron,  we  believe,  that 
called  her  the  "city  of  the  soul,"  and  the  saying. 
"  All  roads  lead  to  Rome,"  has  become  a  proverb, 


Works,  therefore,  like  this  one  of  Monsignor 
Seton's  cannot  but  be  of  the  greatest  interest  to- 
the  educated  of  all  classes.  We  trust  he  will  give- 
us  more  of  the  fruit  of  his  experience  and  scholar- 
ship. 
The  Apostolic  Church  ;  A  Series  of  Lectures,  to- 

which  is  added  a  Lecture  on  Divorce.    By  Rt.  Rev. 

John    Ireland.     St.   Paul,   Minn.:    North-Western 

Chronicle  Publishmg  Co.     1882. 

Than  Bishop  Ireland  few,  if  any,  of  our  Bishops,^ 
have  a  wider  reputation.  As  an  advocate  of  Tem- 
perance and  Catholic  Colonization  he  has  made  a 
name  for  himself  that  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 
As  far  as  we  know,  "  The  Apostolic  Church"  is  his 
first  venture  in  a  literary  way,  but  we  trust  most 
sincerely  that  it  will  not  be  his  last.  We  can  con- 
scientiously  recommend  this  work  to  all  our  read- 
ers, as  solid,  sensible,  and  eminently  practicaL 
We  often  wonder  that  whilst  the  country  is  flooded 
with  books  reviling  the  Church  and  God,  we  have 
not  more  works  like  this  one  of  Bishop  Ireland's. 
If  we  had,  the  evils  resulting  from  the  irreligious 
literature  of  the  times  might,  in  a  great  degree, 
be  remedied.  Not  meaning  to  be  in  any  wise  dic- 
tatorial, let  us  ask  in  this  connection,  why  it  is 
that  our  educated  Catholics  do  so  little — so  very 
little,  in  the  way  of  writing  in  defence  of  the 
Church?  We  speak  advisedly  when  we  say  that 
the  great  secular  journals  of  the  country  are  ready,, 
many  of  them,  to  receive  from  any  source  well- 
written  communications  on  religious  topics.  Yet 
how  seldom  do  we  find  in  these  journals  anything 
like  such  a  communication  in  behalf  of  Catholic 
history  or  Catholic  doctrine  ! 

We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  Catholic 

boys  and  girls  to  The  Catholic  Youth,  a  paper  pub- 
lished specially  in  their  interest,  and  well  wor- 
thy of  their  patronage  and  support.  The  editors. 
Rev.  E.  J.  McCabe  and  Rev.  James  Donohoe,  know 
what  young  people  like  and  what  will  be  of  prac- 
tical benefit  to  them,  and  they  evidently  spare 
neither  trouble  nor  expense  to  keep  their  young 
patrons  supplied  with  agreeable  and  instructive 
reading-matter.  We  find  in  The  Catholic  Youth 
a  variety  of  light  reading  in  the  way  of  edifying 
stories,  incidents,  notes  of  travel,  etc.,  both  original 
and  selected, — the  former  largely  preponderating. 
"  The  Roll  of  Honor,"  a  series  of  short  biographical 
sketches  of  distinguished  scholars  m  Catholic 
schools, — with  a  portrait  of  the  subject,— cannot 
fail  to  create  special  interest,  and  to  excite  a  whole- 
some spirit  of  emulation  among  Catholic  youth. 
Then  there  are  "Items  of  Interest"  concerning 
Catholic  schools,  a  column  on  "Our  Sunday 
Schools,"  a  "  Puzzler's  Column,"  etc.  The  paper 
which  is  published  monthly— we  wish  it  was 
weekly — is  an  8-page  quarto,  handsomely  illus- 
trated and  printed,  and  costs  only  50  cents  a  year. 
Address  The  Catholic  Youth,  P.  0.  Box  75,  Station 
W,  Brooklyn  E.  D.,  New  York. 
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youth's  Department. 

The  Little  Be'ggar's  Buttonhole 
Bouquet. 

71"  WAS  on  a  bitter  winter's  day 
^     I  saw  a  strange,  pathetic  sight ; 
The  streets  were  gloomy,  cold,  and  gray, 
The  air  with  falling  snow  was  white.  . 

A  little  ragged  beggar  child 

Went  running  thro'  the  cold  and  storm ; 
He  looked  as  if  he  never  smiled, 

As  if  he  never  had  been  warm. 

Sudden,  he  spied  beneath  his  feet 

A  faded  buttonhole  bouquet  ; 
Trampled  and  wet  with  rain  and  sleet, 

Withered  and  worthless,  there  it  lay. 

He  bounded,  seized  it  with  delight, 

Stood  still  and  shook  it  free  from  snow  : 

Into  his  coat  he  pinned  it  tight. 
His  eyes  lit  up  with  sudden  glow. 

He  sauntered  on,  all  pleased  and  proud. 
His  face  transformed  in  every  line  ; 

And  lingered  that  the  hurrying  crowd 
Might  chance  to  see  that  he  was  fine. 

The  man  who  threw  the  flowers  away 
Never  one-half  such  pleasure  had  ; 

The  flowers'  best  work  was  done  that  day 
In  cheering  up  that  beggar  lad. 

Ah  me,  too  often  we  forget, 

Happy  in  these  good  homes  of  ours, 

How  many  in  this  world  are  yet 
Glad  even  of  the  withered  flowers. 

H.  H.,  in  St.  Nicholas. 


Effie's  Angel. 


CHAPTER  I. 
^OME  few  years  ago  there  stood 
in  the  northwestern  part  of  Lon- 
don a  very  large,  old-fashioned 
house  which  in  former  days  had 
been  the  abode  of  a  noble  fam- 
ily, but  had  latterly  been  converted 
into  a  lodging-house,  and  up  and 
down  the  broad  oaken  staircase,  where, 
in  days  long  since  gone  by,  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  rank,  and  fashion,  had  been  wont 
to  tread  in  gay  and  rich  attire,  the  children  of 


toil  were  now  to  be  seen,  climbing  wearily  up 
to  their  separate  apartments,  or  what  "we 
short-lived  creatures  call  our  homes.'' 

Into  one  of  these  homes  we  now  enter,  and 
see  a  woman  no  longer  young,  but  with  traces 
of  beauty  still  lingering  on  her  weary  face, 
bending  over  some  snowy-looking  needle- 
work ;  at  her  feet  sit  two  little  girls,  the  elder 
one  about  eleven  years  of  age,  helping  mother 
with  some  of  the  easier  portions  of  the  work, 
and  the  other,  a  tiny  creature  with  golden 
hair  and  angel-like  face,  not  yet  seven,  play- 
ing with  an  old  doll,  and  singing  as  she  nurses, 
one  of  the  "  Oratory  Hymns,"  but  in  a  low, 
hushed  voice,  for  fear  of  disturbing  "  father," 
a  pale,  haggard-looking  man,  sitting  in  a 
corner  of  the  room,  writing  away  at  some  law 
papers  as  though  his  very  life  depended  on 
their  being  finished  ere  the  short  November 
day  closed  in. 

And  well  he  might  be  anxious  and  hurried, 
as  not  only  his  own  daily  means  of  subsist- 
ence, but  that  of  others  far  dearer  to  him  than 
self,  depended  chiefly  on  his  earnings.  So  he 
wrote  on  from  morn  to  eve,  and  often  long 
after  midnight,  at  badly  paid  copying  work, 
in  the  hope  of  keeping  the  wolf  from  the 
door.  In  that  gloomy  old  chamber,  though 
invisible  to  human  eye,  were  four  other  dwell- 
ers, four  bright  angels  standing  amid  the 
gloom,  keeping  their  silent  watch.  Two  of 
these  angel-sentinels  stood  behind  the  chil- 
dren, listening  to  their  hymn  ;  the  shadowy 
lips  of  the  angels  were  moving  as  though 
they  were  joining  in  the  sweet  melody.  But 
there  is  a  strange  difference  in  the  expression 
of  their  angelic  faces  as  they  watch  the  chil- 
dren committed  to  their  charge  ;  the  smile  on 
the  features  of  the  one  who  watches  over 
Effie,  the  elder  child,  is  full  of  joy  and  peace, 
while  the  expression  on  the  face  of  the  angel 
who  bends  over  the  younger  is  blended  with 
pity,  although  full  of  divine  love.  What 
troubles  the  angel  ?  Is  the  child  wilful,  or 
disobedient  ?  Not  at  all.  Lassie  is  one  of  the 
sweetest  and  dearest  children  that  ever  a 
mother  was  blessed  with.  But,  alas  !  though 
nearly  six  years  old  she  has  not  yet  received 
the  white  robe  of  innocence  given  to  each  of 
Grod's  children  in  holy  Baptism.  Poor  little 
Lassie  was  still  outside  of  the  Fold  of  the 
Good  Shepherd.  No  wonder  the  angel  who 
watched  her  so  intently  wore  a  pitiful  smile 
as  he  bent  over  his  little  charge,  and  spread 
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'  his  radiant  wings  so  closely  around  her  whilst 
she  sang. 

Another  angel  form  stood  beside  the  busy- 
father.    On  this  angel's  lips  no  song  trembled, 
but,  stern  of  aspect  and  terrible  in  his  angelic 
beauty,  he  pointed  towards  Lassie,  the  child 

I  who  is  singing  so  sweetly,  of  that  Paradise  to 
which  she  has  no  claim,  and  of  that  Shepherd 
into  whose  Fold  she  has  not  been  admitted. 

^If  the  angel  standing  by  her  father's  side 
could  clothe  his  sorrowful  anger  in  human 
language  he  would  sternly  assure  that  guilty 
father  that  should  the  child  die  unbaptized, 
and  never  behold  the  Face  of  God,  it  were 
better  for  him  that  he  had  been  drowned  in 
the  depths  of  the  sea.  The  child's  mother  was 
far  less  to  blame  than  the  father.  Brought 
up  among  rigid  Calvinists,  and  unbaptized 
herself,  she  was  ignorant  of  the  priceless  gift 
of  which  her  Lassie  had  been  so  cruelly  de- 
prived. Lassie's  father  was  a  Catholic,  or,  to 
speak  more  correctly,  had  been  a  Catholic  in 
his  early  boyhood,  and  it  is  now  proper  that 
we  give  our  young  readers  a  brief  sketch  of 
his  history  up  to  the  time  our  little  story 
opens. 

Mr.  Greenwood  had  not  been  an  inmate  of 
the  old  house  very  long.  He  had  seen  far 
better  days.  About  two  years  previous  to  the 
time  our  story  begins  he  had  held  an  excel- 
lent position  as  head  railway  clerk  at  a  station 
on  the  London  and  Brighton  line ;  but  hav- 
ing met  with  an  accident  while  crossing  the 
rails  on  a  busy  excursion-day,  he  had  become 
unfit  for  the  post,  and  had  since  that  time 
been  earning  a  precarious  livelihood  by  his 
present  occupation  of  copist.  He  had  never 
been  what  people  call  a  strong  man,  and,  with 
nerves  sadly  shattered  by  the  accident,  some 
outdoor  employment  would  have  been  better 
for  him.  But  his  lameness  forbade  this,  and 
so  he  was  forced  to  *'  make  the  best  of  it,"  as 
so  many  of  earths  children  have  to  do,  and 
to  carry  his  cross.  Happy  they  who  bear  it 
patiently  !  Happy  they  who  in  the  midst  of 
their  daily  toil  fix  their  eyes  on  that  dear  and 
Sacred  Figure,  who  for  their  example  trod  the 
Way  of  the  Cross  and  is  ever  whispering  into 
the  ear  of  all  those  weary  pilgrims  that  care  to 
listen,  as  hour  by  hour  perchance  they  all  but 
sink  beneath  their  burden,  of  the  "  Green  Pas- 
tures," and  the  "  Still  Waters,"  beside  which 
all  toil  and  weariness  sh^ll  (quickly — ah,  how 
quickly,  be  forgotten  ! 


Well  had  it  been  for  Samuel  Greenwood 
had  he  listened  to  that  whisper.  But,  alas  ! 
he  was  barely  a  Catholic  in  name,  not  at  all 
in  heart  or  practice.  But  his  parents  dying 
ere  he  was  twelve  years  old,  he  had  been  left 
in  charge  of  an  uncle,  a  man  of  no  faith,  and 
well  content  therefore  was  he  if  his  nephew 
behaved  with  outward  decorum,  and  earned 
his  bread  like  a  gentleman.  This  was  the 
highest  ambition  of  the  uncle's  heart.  As  to 
religion,  he  laughed  it  to  scorn  ;  more  espec- 
ially the  Catholic  religion,  in  which  his  brother, 
the  boy's  father,  had  lived  and  died. 

This  uncle  lived  in  a  country  town,  four 
miles  from  any  Catholic  church,  and  though 
at  first,  and  indeed  for  many  a  month  after 
his  father's  death,  the  boy  would  get  up  early 
on  Sunday  morning  and  walk  to  Mass  at 
Crawley,  a  neighboring  town  ;  yet  by  degrees 
the  ridicule  of  his  uncle  and  cousins,  and  his 
own  love  of  ease,  gained  the  victory  over  con- 
science and  the  sweet  memories  of  childhood, 
so  that  at  last  he  abandoned  the  practice  of 
his  religion  altogether,  and  after  a  year  or 
two  ceased  even  to  offer  up  his  morning  or 
evening  prayer. 

Being  a  clever  boy,  Samuel  got  on  nicely 
as  far  as  this  world  goes,  and  after  his  uncle's 
death  obtained  the  head-clerkship  at  Balcombe, 
that  prettiest  of  all  the  many  pretty  villages 
on  the  London  and  Brighton  line  of  railway. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  married  a  young 
girl  for  the  sake  of  her  winning  face  and  gentle 
manners.  She  made  him  an  unselfish  and  af- 
fectionate wife  ;  but  Susan  Markham  had  been 
brought  up  in  Scotland,  among  Calvinists, 
whose  gloomy  tenets  had  so  depressed  her 
sunny  nature,  that  on  growing  up  she  had 
turned  her  back  on  the  sect  altogether,  and, 
being  wholly  ignorant  of  the  true  Faith,  had 
become  a  careless,  worldly  girl,  with  little 
thought  of  anything  beyond  dress  and  amuse- 
ment. Her  early  marriage,  however,  to  a  man 
for  whom  she  had  conceived  a  deep  attach- 
ment, brought  to  light  the  hidden  virtues  of 
a  naturally  generous  and  warm-hearted  dis- 
position, and  she  made  an  excellent  wife  and 
devoted  mother. 

Her  first  child,  a  girl,  was  born  two  years 
after  her  marriage.  The  old  nurse  who  at- 
tended the  baby  and  its  mother,  being,  most 
providentially,  a  pious  Catholic,  easily  obtained 
permission  from  the  child's  easy-tempered  far- 
ther to  allow  the  infaut  to  be  baptized  at  one 
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of  the  Catholic  churches  in  Brighton.  Lassie 
was  not  born  till  Effie  was  six  years  old, 
and  alas  !  there  was  then  no  good  Catholic 
nurse  at  hand  to  obtain  for  the  helpless 
little  one  the  priceless  gift  bestowed  upon  her 
sister. 

Mr.  Grreenwood  had  become  one  of  those 
pitiable  creatures  who  forget  God  altogether, 
and  his  wife  was  equally  forgetful  of  the  same 
great  Being.  She  had  her  baby  duly  regis- 
tered by  the  district  office  appointed  for  the 
purpose,  and  she  called  the  child  Lassie,  in 
remembrance  of  an  old  schoolmate.  Thus  it 
came  to  pass  that  poor  little  Lassie,  though 
registered  according  to  law  among  the  chil- 
dren of  this  world,  had  no  name  in  the  heav- 
enly register,  and  no  inheritance  among  the 
children  of  light. 

Neither  of  the  children  has  the  least  idea 
of  the  peril  in  which  Lassie  stands  ;  but  one 
might  fancy  from  the  strangely  sad  and  be- 
seeching expression  of  her  large,  soft  eyes,  as 
she  raises  them  now  and  then  to  her  sister's, 
face,  that  the  child  is  silently  entreating  Effie 
to  obtain  for  her  something  or  another  of  which 
she  stands  in  need,  but  to  which  she  cannot 
give  a  name.  That  pleading  look  often  puz- 
zled Effie,  but  it  did  not  puzzle  Lassie's  angel, 
— he  knew  full  well  the  meaning  of  it, — and 
catching  its  reflection  upon  his  own  bright 
face,  he  raised  his  star-like  eyes  to  heaven,  and 
gazed  into  the  face  of  its  Queen.  He  utters 
no  petition,  not  even  an  Ave,  but  the  Queen 
of  Angels  understands  that  silent  prayer. 

But  our  young  readers  will  perhaps  wonder 
how  it  came  to  pass  that  Lassie,  the  unbap- 
tized  child  without  a  Guardian  Angel,  or  any- 
one to  point  out  to  her  or  her  sister  the  road 
that  leads  to  heaven,  should  have  been  sing- 
ing one  of  the  Oratory  hymns  on  the  day  we 
first  introduced  her  to  them.  This  question 
we  will  answer  in  our  next  chapter. 
(to  be  continued.) 


"My  dear  little  child,"  said  a  priest  to  a 
charming  child  of  four  years,  ''  how  did  God 
make  the  world  ?  " 

''  He  said  Make,  and  it  maked,"  was  the  an- 
swer. 

"But,"  asked  the  priest,  "of  what  did  he 
make  it  ?  " 

" He  made  it  of  speak"  was  the  ready  reply, 
"just  speak." 


A  Miraculous  Escape  Through  the  lu- 
tercession  of  Saint  Joseph. 

In  the  year  1631,  a  vast  crater  on  the  top  of 
Mount  Vesuvius  vomited  forth  a  deluge  of  liq- 
uid fire  and  burning  lava,  which,  running  in 
torrents  down  the  sides  of  the  mountain, 
covered  the  neighboring  places,  especially  that 
called  "Tour  du  Grec."  There  lived  here  a 
pious  woman  called  Camille,  who  was  greatly 
devoted  to  St.  Joseph.  She  had  a  beautiful  child 
of  five  years  old,  called  after  the  Saint.  In 
order  to  escape  the  flood  of  liquid  flame,  which 
rushed  in  torrents  round  her,  she  took  the  child 
and  fled  towards  the  sea.  When  she  had  reached 
the  sea-shore  she  found  her  passage  stopped  by 
an  immense  rock  which  hung  at  the  height  of 
fifty  feet  over  the  boiling  surges  below.  The 
river  of  liquid  flame  was  rolling  in  rushing  tor- 
rents on  one  side  ;  on  the  other  the  angry  sea 
was  lashing  itself  to  fur}'^  against  the  ail-but 
perpendicular  rock  hanging  over  its  surface. 

At  this  critical  moment  the  poor  woman 
bethought  of  the  power  of  her  patron  St.  Jo- 
seph, and,  placing  the  child  on  the  ledge  of 
the  shelving  rock,  facing  the  rushing  torrent 
of  fire,  she  exclaimed  :  "  Great  Saint,  I  recom- 
mend to  you  your  own  little  Joseph.  Save 
him,  or  he  is  lost." 

In  a  moment  this  pious  woman  found  her- 
self safe  at  the  bottom  of  the  rock  on  the  other 
side,  and  little  Joseph  in  her  arms,  both  saved 
by  the  power  and  protection  of  St.  Joseph. 


A  lovely  little  girl,  named  Lilly  Lynch, 
was  taught  to  say  every  morning  on  her 
knees  three  Hail  Marys  and  the  prayer  "  Holy 
Mary,  Mother  of  Mercy,  pray  for  me,"  and 
the  same  every  night  just  before  going  to  bed. 
At  last  Lilly  fell  sick.  Her  poor  mother  had 
no  nourishment  to  give  her ;  but  she  often 
found  a  bunch  of  grapes  placed  near  her  child's 
parched  lips,  and  knew  not  where  they  came 
from.  At  last,  when  she  was  dying,  a  lovely 
lady  appeared  to  her,  and  said,  "  Lilly,  don't 
you  know  me  ?  " 

"  No,  ma'am,"  was  the  reply  of  the  dying 
child.  Then  thft  lovely  lady  kissed  her,  and 
said  :  "  Lilly,  I'm  the  Blessed  Virgin,  that  you 
so  often  prayed  to,  I'm  the  Mother  of  Mercy." 
And  little  Lilly  died  in  the  kiss  of  Our  Lady. 
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Confraternity  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception (or  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes). 


'     All  communications  in  reference  to  the  Confrater- 
nity of  the  Immaculate  Conception  should  he  addressed 
fRev.  A.  Granger,  C.  S.  C,  Notre  Dame,  Ind.     Thi^ 
ulletin  is  entirely  under  his  direction. 


"We  fly  to  thy  patronage,  0  Holy  Mother  of  God!" 


Report    for    the    Week    Ending    Wednesday, 
May  3d. 

The  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Confra- 
ternity are  earnestly  requested  in  favor  of  the  fol- 
lowing petitions  :  Conversion  to  the  Faith  for  6 
families, — return  to  the  Faith  for  9  persons,— 
change  of  life  for  15  persons, — spiritual  and  tem- 
poral favors  for  3  families, — recovery  of  health  for 
19  persons,  of  mind  for  3  persons, — employment 
for  5  persons,^-grace  of  a  happy  death  for  7  per- 
sons,— success  of  3  novenas,  of  2  communities,  and 
of  various  undertakings  for  5  persons,— the  virtue 
of  temperance  for  3  persons,— peace  and  concord 
for  4  persons  and  2  families.  Also  24  particular 
intentions,  and  a  number  of  thanksgivings  for  fa- 
vors received, 

FAVORS   obtained. 

Our  Blessed  Mother  continues  to  listen  to  the 
prayers  of  the  associates.  We  are  happy  to  re- 
cord the  following  favors,  lately  received.  A  pious 
wife  writes  to  us  : 

"  I  return  thanks  to  our  Blessed  Mother  for  the 
conversion  of  my  dear  husband.  About  a  month 
ago  he  was  reconciled  to  the  Church,  made  his 
profession  of  faith,  and  approached  the  Holy  Table 
for  the  first  time.  His  conversion  is  due,  no  doubt, 
to  his  veneration  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  whose  scap- 
ular he  had  faithfully  worn  for  the  last  four  years, 
although  at  the  time  a  Protestant  and  a  Mason."  .  . 
A  person  horribly  tempted  and  who  had  nearly 
given  up  her  sacred  engagements,  thus  causing  a 
great  scandal,  has  been  recalled  to  her  duties  in 
a  wonderful  manner,  after  her  case  had  been 
earnestly  recommended  to  the  fervent  prayers  of 
the  Confraternity.  .  .  .  Several  persons  afflicted 
with  various  diseases  have  been  greatly  comforted, 
and  even  cured,  by  the  use  of  the  water  of  Lourdes. 
One  of  them  writes  the  following  lines  :  "  I  had 
been  sick  for  weeks  with  neuralgia  in  the  bowels. 
The  doctor  gave  me  up,  and  said  I  could  not  live, 
as  my  heart  would  soon  be  affected.  But  I  recom- 
mended myself  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  using  at  the 
same  time  the  water  of  Lourdes,  and,  thanks  be  to 
God,  I  am  almost  cured."  ....  A  pious  lady 
writes  the  following  interesting  account :  "  I  write 

in  behalf  of  Mrs.  W ,  of  our  city,  to  express 

her  heartfelt  gratitude  and  thanks,  to  our  dear 
Lady  of  Lourdes.  Mrs.  W ,  after  great  suffer- 
ing, had  been  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  losing 


one  eye  in  the  hope  of  saving  the  sight  of  the 
other,  but  the  desired  effect  was  not  obtained,  so 
'excruciating  and  constant  was  the  pain,  which, 
having  its  seat  in  the  optic  nerve,  extended  through 
the  entire  head,  that  it  seemed  she  would  also  have 
to  lose  the  remaining  eye  under  the  surgeon's 
knife.  No  other  relief  was  proposed  by  her  med- 
ical adviser.  The  patient  was,  indeed,  in  a  pitiful 
condition,  when,  advised  by  and  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  priest,  who  is  a  most  devout  client  of 
Mary,  she  commenced  a  novena  to  Our  Lady  of 
Lourdes.  By  the  first  application  of  the  blessed 
water  the  torture  in  the  head  was  so  relieved  that 
she  escaped  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  a  second 
surgical  operation.  Her  sight,  it  is  true,  has  not 
been  restored  ;  our  Lady  and  a  merciful  God 
know  why.  But  in  lieu  of  this  a  blessed  peace 
suffuses  itself  through  her  whole  being,  from 
which  arises  nought  but  thanksgiving  and  praise." 
May  the  Confraternity  unite  with  her  in  her 
praises  to  Mary  ! 

Thus  our  Blessed  Mother  gives  us  daily  proofs 
of  her  tender  mercy  and  continual  solicitude  for 
the  spiritual  and  temporal  welfare  of  her  children. 
Oh  !  let  us  strive,  by  a  sincere  gratitude,  to  merit 
the  continuance  of  her  favors.    Let  us  give  her 
daily  tokens  of  our  love  and  veneration,  especially 
during  the  beautiful  month  consecrated  to  her.   Let 
us  imitate,  as  far  as  it  is  in  our  power,  the  virtues 
of  which  she  gives  us  so  beautiful  an  example,  her 
purity,  her  humility,  and  her  charity. 
obituary. 
We  recommend  the  following  deceased  persons 
to  the  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
fraternity :  Rev.  Father  Kentrop,  who  sacrificed 
his  life,  near  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  in  effecting  a 
charitable  work,  April  1st.  Mrs.  Mary  Wheeler, 
Huntingburg,  Ind.,  who  lately  departed  this  life 
Mr.  Paul  John  Cullen,  Albuquerque,  New  Mex- 
ico, who  went  to  his  reward  Dec.  26th.    Mr.  John 
O'Neill,  Clontarf,  Ireland,  lately  deceased.  Hugh 
Murphy,  Cavan,  Ireland,  who  departed  this  life 
March  5th.    Mrs.  Caroline  Voigt,  Nacogdoches, 
Texas,  who  slept  in  the  Lord  April  7th.     Mrs. 
Catharine  Norton,  Creston,  Iowa,  who  rested  in 
peace  March  15th.     Mrs.  Margaret  C.  Murphy, 
Lawrence  Mass.,  whose  edifying  death  occurred 
April  11th.   Mrs.  Margaret  Hanrahan,  Pittsfield, 
Mass.,  who  went  to  her  reward  April  13th.    Mr. 
Edward    Harley,    Norristown,  Pa,,  whose    soul 
went  to  its  Creator  April  14th.    Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Kain,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  who  rested  in  peace  April  19th. 
Mr.  Thaddee  Legere,  Memramcook,  N.  B.,  who 
merited  an  eternal  recompense  April  20th. 

May  their  souls,  and  all  the  souls  of  the  faith- 
ful departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God  rest'in 
peace  ! 

A.  Granger,  C.  S.  C.^ 
Director  of  the  Confraternity. 
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John  Van  &  Co., 

MANUFACTURERS   OF 

Van's   Patent  Wrought-Iron   Portable 

RANGES. 


For  Public  and  Private  Institutions,  Hotek 
and  Private  Families. 

Carving  Tables,  Broilers,  Bake  Ovens,  Stock- 
Kettles,  Laundry  Stoves.  Coffee  and  Tea  Urns, 
and  all  kinds  of  Implements  for  Culinary  pur* 
poses. 

No.  10  East  Fourth  St., 

CINCINNATI,  O. 

The  Range,  Coflfee  and  Tea  Urns,  Bake  Ovens  and  other 
Kitchen  Implements  used  in  the  Kitchen  of  the  University 
of  Notre  Dame  are  furnished  by  this  house. 
decl7-6m2w 

St.  Mary^s  Academy. 

€0JV8£R¥AT0RV  OF  MV81C, 

SCaOOL  OF  ABTS~A2TD  DESZaiT, 

NOTRE  DAME  P.  O.,  INDIANA, 

(Nbar  South  Bbnd,) 

Condncted  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross. 

In  the  Academy  tlie  Course  is  thorough  in  the  Prepa- 
ratory, Academic  and  Classical  Departments. 

No  extra  charge  for  German  or  French,  as  these  lan- 
guages enter  into  the  regular  Academic  Course. 

The  Conservatory  of  Music, 

on  the  plan  of  the  best  Musical  Conservatories  of  Europe, 
is  imder  the  charge  of  a  complete  corps  of  teachers 
eleven  in  number.  It  comprises  a  large  music  hall  and 
twenty-eight  separate  rooms  for  harps,  pianos  and  or- 
gans. A  through  course  for  graduation  in  theory  and 
praciice,  ^Esthetics  and  Composition. 

The  school  of  Art  and  Design  is  modeled  on  the 
great  Art  Schools  of  Europe,  drawing  and  painting 
from  life' and  the  antique.  Pupils  in  the  Departmente 
of  Painting  ^d  Music  may  pursue  a  special  course. 

SinsphcKy  of  dress  enforced  by  the  rules  of  the  Insti- 
tution; P4U  particulars  of  the  three  Departments 
givenin  Catalogue;  for  which  address 

MOTHER  SUPERIOR, 
St.  Mary'i  Academy, 
Notre  Damb  P.O.,  Inb. 


Read  What  Millions  Proclaim! 


The  Genuine  Singer  Sewing  Machines 

ARE  ONLY  Made  by  the  Singer 

Manufacturing  Company. 


Notre  Dame  P.  0., 

Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  1882. 
They  are,  beyond  all  controversy,  the  best  in  the 
world.  Having  tried  many  other  makes  in  our  re- 
spective Institutions,  we  find,  by  continual  usage,  the 
genuine  Singer  to  be  far  superior  to  any  other,  and 
recommend  it  to  all  as  the  most  valuable  of  Sewing 
Machines.  E.  F.  Grether,  No.  135  Michigan  Street, 
South  Bend,  Indiana,  is  agent  for  this  locaUty.  CalJ 
on  or  address  him. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NOTRE  DAME, 
and  ST.  MARY'S  ACADEMY. 


The  "  OLD  RELIABLE  "  SINGER 

IS 

The  Strongest, 

The    Simplest, 

The  Most  Durable 

SEWING  MACHINE 

EVER  YET  CONSTRUCTED. 


Our  Sales  last  year  were  at  the  rate  of  over 
1,800   SEWING  MACHINES  A   DAY 

for  every  business-day  in  the  year. 


THE  SINGER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 
Principal  Office — 34  Union  Square,  N.  Y. 
South  Bend  Branch — 135    Michigan   Street. 

2,000  Offices  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada ;  and  8,000  in 
the  Old  World. and  South  America. 

Offices  in  every  civilized  Country  upon  earth, 
febll-ly 
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DR.     MclNTOSH'S 

Solar  Microscope  and  Stereopticon  Combination 

FOR  THE  USE  OF 

COLLEGES,  SCHOOLS,  PHYSICIANS  and  SCIENTISTS. 


This  Combination  includes  three  distinct  instruments,  a 
Solar  Microscope,  Solar  Stereopticon  and  Monoc- 
ular Microscope. 

Each  of  these  can  be  used  alone  or  in  combination. 

By  the  aid  of  this  combination,  Astionomy,  Geography,  Geometry, 
Botany,  Zodlogy,  Philosophy,  Physiology,  Pathology,  Histology,  etc., 
can  be  finely  illustrated  to  a  large  class  or  audience. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  Free  on  application. 

Mcintosh  galvanic  &  faradic  battery  co., 

192  &  194  Jackson  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

deciO'81-14m 


ATTENTION, 

SHIPPERS  and  FARMERS ! 


H.  HAINER&  CO., 

GEHIERAL  PRODUCE  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 


«0   ]V,  Water  St„   I?lilla,. 


Butter, 

Vegetables, 

Turkeys, 

Game, 


Eggs, 

Beans, 

CJiichens, 

Ducks, 

Wool, 


Green  Fruits,    Peanuts, 

Corn,  Barley, 

Beeswax,  Honey, 

Veal,  Vinegar, 

Maple  Sugar,    Furs  ^  Skins,  Hops, 

Roots,  Feathers. 


Cheese, 
'  Potatoes, 
Sw.  .  . 
Geese, 

Dried  Fruits, 
Flour, 
Wheat, 
Larribs, 
Cider, 


SElNr>    FOR    PRICE    LIST. 
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A  New  Book,  by  Kathleen  O'Meara,  Author 
of  "Life  of  Frederic  Ozanam,"  "Bells  of  the 
Sanctuary,"  "  Iza's  Story,"  etc. 

HENRI  PERREYVE 

AND 

His  Counsels  to  the  Sick. 


London:  C.  Keegan  Paul  &  Co.,  Publishers.    1881. 
Price  (post  free), 


Copies  of  this  book  may  b 
to  the 

OFFICE  OF  THK 

Notre  Damf.,  Iniv 
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Kimball  Organs. 

It  has  become  necessary  for  us  to 
greatly  enlarge  our  manufacturing 
facilities,  and  it  is  probable  that 
during  the  coming  year  our  factory 
will  turn  out  over  one-twelfth  of  the 
entire  production  of 

Parlor  and  Cabinet  Organs 

on  the  American  Continent,  which 
demonstrates  beyond  a  doubt  the  su- 
periority of  the  Instruments  manu- 
factured by  us. 

We  are  sole  agents  for  the  W.  W 

Kimball  Pianos,  Hallet&  Da- 
vis and  W.  P.  Emerson  Pianos. 

Address, 

W.  W.  KIMBALL, 

Chicago,    111. 

Or, 

|S.  D.  ROBERSON, 

General  Agent, 

'       fehii  6m 


College  of  Notre  Dame, 

COTE-DES-NEIGES, 
MONTREAL,     CANADA. 


This  Institution,  directed  by  the  Religious  of  the 
Congregation  of  the'^  Holy  Cross,  occupies  one  ol  the 
most  beautiful  and  salubrious  sites  in  Canada.  It  was 
founded  for  giving  a  Christian  education  to  boys  be- 
tween the  ages  of  five  and  twelve  years.  They  receive 
all  the  care  and  attention  to  which  they  are  accustomed 
at  home.  The  French  and  English  languages  are 
taught  with  equal  care  by  masters  of  both  nationalities. 

TERMS: 

Board  and  Tuition,  per  month,  -        -        -  $10  00 

Bed,  ^%— * 1  00 

Wa^ilgr^^--L:;^^K 1  00 

Pian0y'\       -\*-i^ 2  50 

Viohii,    '<^i,       -\A        -        -        .        -        -      200 

\-l    Ver^ReVri^.  LOUAGE,  C.S.C, 

X!^7''-^ZCote-des-Neiges, 

'^***^  MONTREAL,  CANADA. 


NEW  EDITION. 


Behold  Thy  Mother: 

OR, 

MOTIVES  ;0F  DEVOTION   TO  THE 
BLESSED  VIRGIN. 


From  the  German  of  Rev.  P.  Roh,  S.J. 


j    21   Pages  16wo.,  neatly  printed  on  tinted  paper. 
Price  10  cents.     Postage  free. 


This  admirable  Essay  on  Devotion  to  tbe 
Blessed  Virgin  is  republished  at  the  request  oi 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Dwenger,  Bishop  of  Ft.  Wayne. 
Copies  can  be  had  by  addressing 

Editor  of  THE  "  AVE  MARIA," 

Notre  Dame,  Indiana. 
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HENCEFORTH  ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL  ME  BLESSED.— St.  Luke,  I,  48. 
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The  Poet  of  the  Coniish  Coast. 


BY   ELIOT   KYDEIl. 

[ROM  ''The  Poetical  Works  of  Robert 
Stephen  Hawker,  vicar  of  Morwenstow, 
Cornwall,  now  first  collected  and  ar- 
ranged with  a  prefatory  notice  by  J.  G.  God- 
win," published  in  London  in  1879,  and  ''The 
Life  of  Robert  Stephen  Hawker,  M.  A.,  by  S. 
Baring  Gould,  M.  A.,"  published  in  London  in 
1876,  we  glean  these  facts  concerning  a  very 
remarkable  man.  They  will  serve  to  render 
more  intelligible  the  sketch  which  follows 
them. 

Robert  Stephen  Hawker,  more  than  forty 
years  vicar  of  Morwenstow,  Cornwall,  was  born 
at  Stoke  Damerel,  Plymouth  (England),  De- 
cember 3d,  1803.*  His  father,  Jacob  Stephen 
Hawker,  then  a  medical  man,  subsequently 
took  Holy  Orders,  and  became  successively 
curate  and  vicar  of  Stratton,  a  town  situated 
eight  miles  from  Morwenstow.  His  grand- 
father was  the  Rev.  Robert  Hawker,  D.  D.,  the 
Calvinistic  divine,  author  of  the  well-known 
*' Morning  and  Evening  Portions." 

Robert  Stephen  Hawker,  as  early  as  1821, 
the  year  before  he  entered  Pembroke  College, 
Oxford,  published  anonymously,  at  Chelten- 
ham, his  first  poems,  "  Tendrils,  by  Reuben." 
In  November,  1823,  he  married  Charlotte  Eliza, 
one  of  the  four  daughters  of  Colonel  Wrey 
I'Ans,  (FAns)  of  Whitstone  House,  near 
Bude  Haven,  Cornwall.  In  1827  Mr.  Hawker 
gained  the  Newdigate  Prize,  and  in  the  year 
following  took  his  degree  of  B.  A.  In  1829 
he  was  ordained  deacon,  and  appointed  tq  the 

*  Mr.  (Toukl  giyes  the  date  Dec.  o,  1«V4: 


curacy  of  North  Tamerton,  in  Devonshire.  In 
1831  he  received  priest's  Orders.  In  1832, 
while  at  North  Tamerton,  he  published  at  Ox- 
ford the  first  series  of  "  Records  of  the  West- 
ern Shore,"  simple  legends  connected  with  the 
wild  and  singular  scenery  of  his  own  country, 
"  done  into  verse  "  (as  he  expresses  it)  during 
his  walks  and  rides.  In  January,  1835,  he 
went  to  reside  in  the  parish  of  Morwenstow. 
His  life  was  passed  in  pleasant  and  active 
labors  in  his  parish,  his  first  great  sorrow 
coming  with  the  death  of  his  wife,  Feb.  2, 1863. 
In  Dec,  1864,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Pauline 
Kuczynski,  a  Polish  lady,  who  made  him  an 
excellent  wife,  and  by  whom  he  had  three 
children.  He  continued  to  live  at  Morwenstow 
until  a  short  time  before  his  death,  when,  in 
failing  health,  he  visited  his  birthplace,  near 
Plymouth  ;  and  there,  after  a  protracted  career 
of  usefulness,  he  died  on  the  morning  of  the 
loth  of  August,  1875. 

The  evening  before  his  death  Mr.  Hawker 
was  received  into  the  Catholic  Church.  "To 
those,"  says  Mr.  Godwin,  "best  acquainted 
with  the  workings  of  his  inner  life,  this  step 
did  not  cause  the  least  astonishment  or  sur- 
prise." 

The  life  of  Mr.  Hawker,  which  has  been  so 
entertainingly  written  by  Mr.  Gould,  impresses 
one  as  containing  but  a  very  small  portion  of 
what  might  be  profitably  written  concerning 
this  true  poet ;  therefore,  although  apologies 
for  brevity  "owing  to  lack  of  space"  to  us 
always  seem  ludicrous,  we  beg  to  assure  the 
readers  of  The  "  Ave  Maria  "  that  it  is  for 
this  very  reason  that  we  pass  over  our  subject's 
useful  and  interesting  labors  as  a  minister  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  his  philanthropic 
works  in  behalf  of  his  fellowripan,  and  tref^t  of 
liiiU  simply  as  a  poet, 
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The  following  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
known  instance  of  Mr.  Hawker's  possession  of 
poetic  powers  : 

In  Charles  Church,  Plymouth,  of  which  his 
grandfather  was  rector,  the  evening  service 
was  always  closed  with  the  singing  of  the 
hymn,  "Lord  dismiss  us  with  Thy  Blessing," 
written  by  Dr.  Hawker  himself.  His  grandson 
did  not  know  the  authorship  of  the  hymn  ;  he 
came  to  the  Doctor  one  daj^  with  a  paper  in 
his  hand,  and  said  : 

"Grandfather,  I  don't  altogether  like  that 
hymn,  '  Lord,  dismiss  us  with  Thy  Blessing.' 
I  think  it  might  be  improved  in  metre  and  lan- 
guage, and  would  be  better  if  made  somewhat 
longer." 

"  Oh,  indeed  !"  said  Dr.  Hawker,  getting 
red ;  "  and  pray,  Robert,  what  emendations 
commend  themselves  to  your  precocious  wis- 
dom ?  " 

"This  is  my  improved  version,"  said  the 
boy,  and  read  as  follows  : — 

"Lord,  dismiss  us  with  Thy  blessing, 
High  and  low,  and  rich  and  poor  ; 
May  we  all,  Thy  fear  possessing, 
Go  in  peace  and  sin  no  more. 

"Lord,  requite  not  as  we  merit. 
Thy  displeasure  all  must  fear  ; 
As  of  old,  so  let  Thy  Spirit 
Still  the  dove's  resemblance  bear. 

"  May  that  Spirit  dwell  within  us  ! 
May  its  love  our  refuge  be  ! 
So  shall  no  temptation  win  us 
From  the  love  that  leads  to  Thee. 

"  So  when  these  our  lips  shall  wither, 
So  when  fails  each  earthly  tone, 
May  we  sing  once  more  together 
Hymns  of  glory  round  Thy  throne." 

"  Now  listen  to  the  old  version,  grandfather;'" 
and  the  lad  proceeded  to  read  the  familiar  lines, 

"  Lord,  dismiss  us  with  Thy  blessing. 
Fill  our  hearts  with  joy  and  peace  ; 
Let  us  each.  Thy  love  possessing. 
Triumph  in  redeeming  gi*ace. 
0  refresh  us, 
Travelling  through  this  wilderness." 

"Thanks  we  give,  and  adoration. 
For  the  Gospel's  joyous  sound  ; 
May  the  founts  of  Thy  salvation 
In  our  hearts  and  lives  abound. 

May  Thy  presence 
With  us  evermore  be  found." 


"This  one   is   crude   and   flat 
think  so,  grandfather  ?  " 


don't   vou 


"Crude  and  flat,  sir!  Young  puppy,  it  is 
mine.     I  wrote  that  hymn." 

"  Oh  !  I  beg  your  pardon,  grandfather,  I 
did  not  know  that;  it  is  a  very  nice  hymn, 
indeed,  but — but" — and,  as  he  went  out  of 
the  door, — "  mine  is  better." 

We  are  inclined  to  agree  with  Robert.  His 
grandfather's  hymn  has  a  certain  Calvinistic 
ring  about  it,  which  is  in  decided  opposition 
to  the  broad  and  liberal  spirit  even  then  char- 
acteristic of  his  grandson,  and  which  was  af- 
terwards so  grandly  developed  in  the  man. 

We  are  the  fortunate  (?)  possessors  of  a 
goodly  collection  of  hymn-books  of  Protes- 
tant sects,  and  they  all  contain  Dr.  Hawker's 
version,  of  "  Lord,  dismiss  us,"  but  it  is  some- 
what singular  that  in  all  save  one  of  these  it 
is  given  anonymously,  while  in  that  one  it  is 
accredited  to  Isaac  Watts.  Not  such  a  griev- 
ous mistake,  perhaps,  after  all ;  for,  verily,  it 
breathes  the  spirit  of  the  zealous,  yet  alto- 
gether mistaken  and  narrow-minded  provider 
of  hymns  for  those  who  believe  that  a  portion 
of  true  church  service  consists  in  the  exercise 
of  a  goodly  measure  of  lung  power  by  the 
congregation. 

In  1821,  Mr.  Hawker,  then  a  lad  of  seven- 
teen, published  a  little  book  of  poems,  under 
the  title  of  "  Tendrils,  by  Reuben."  During 
his  lifetime  these  were  never  reprinted,  nor 
did  they  deserve  to  be,  although  Mr.  Godwin 
has  seen  fit  to  append  them  to  the  volume  of 
Mr.  Hawker's  poems  which  he  edited. 

While  at  college,  the  young  poet's  vacations 
were  passed  at  Whitstone,  or  at  Ivy  Cottage, 
near  Bude.  At  Whitstone  he  built  himself  a 
bark  shanty  in  the  wood,  and  set  up  a  life- 
sized  carved  wooden  figure,  which  he  had  pro- 
cured at  Oxford,  at  the  door,  to  keep  it.  In 
this  hut  he  did  all  his  reading.  His  meals  were 
brought  out  there  to  him.  His  intervals  of 
work  were  spent  in  composing  ballads  on 
Cornish  legends,  afterwards  published  at  Oxford 
in  his  "  Records  of  the  Western  Shore  "  (1832). 
All  of  these  are  included  in  the  various  editions 
of  his  poems.  One  of  them,  the  "  Song  of  the 
Western  Men,"  has  been  quoted  by  some  of  our 
greatest  writers,  and  deserves  a  place  here,  hav- 
ing been  written  in  1825,  and  being,  really,  the 
most  widelj'-known  production  of  our  poet : 

' '  A  good  sword  and  a  trusty  hand  ! 
A  merry  heart  and  true  ; 
King'James's  men  shall  understand 
What  Corrii^ih  lads  can  do, 
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*'  And  have  they  fixed  the  where  and  when  ? 
And  shall  Trelawny  die  ? 
Here's  twenty  thousand  Cornish  men 
Will  know  the  reason  why ! 

"  Out  spake  their  captain  brave  and  bold, 
A  merry  wight  was  he  ; 
'  If  London  Tower  were  Michael's  hold, 
We'll  set  Trelawny  free  ! 

"  *  We'll  cross  the  Tamar,  land  to  land, 
The  Severn  is  no  stay, 
With  ' one  and  all,'  and  hand  in  hand. 
And  who  shall  bid  us  nay  ? 

"  'And  when  we  come  to  London  Wall 
A  pleasant  sight  to  view, 
Come  ferth  ]  come  forth,  ye  cowards  all 
Here's  men  as  good  as  you  \ 

*' Trelawny  he's  in  keep  and  hold, 
Trelawny  he  may  die  ; 
But  here's  twenty  thousand  Cornish  bold. 
Will  know  the  reason  whyl  '^ 

There  is  so  strong  a  flavor  of  the  antique  in 
these  verses,  that  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  one  of 
his  prefaces  to  a  later  edition  of  the  "  Border 
Minstrelsy,"  refers  to  them  as  a  "  remarkable 
example  of  the  lingering  of  the  true  ballad 
spirit  in  a  remote  district,"  and  Mr.  Havrker 
possessed  a  letter  from  Lord  Macaulay  in 
which  he  admitted  that  until  undeceived  by 
the  writer  he  had  always  supposed  the  song 
to  be  of  the  time  of  the  Bishop's  trial.  "  With 
the  exception,"  says  Mr.  Hawker,  "of  the  choral 
lines — 

"  '  And  shall  Trelawny  die? 

Here's  twenty  thousand  Cornish  men 

Will  know  the  reason  why !  ^ 

— "  which  have  been,  ever  since  the  imprison- 
ment by  James  the  Second  of  the  seven  Bishops 
— one  of  them  Sir  Jonathan  Trelawny — a  pop- 
ular proverb  throughout  Cornwall,  the  whole 
of  this  song  was  composed  by  me  in  the  year 
1825.  I  wrote  it  under  a  stag-horned  oak  in 
Sir  Beville's  Walk  in  Stowe  Wood.  It  was 
sent  by  me  anonymously  to  a  Plymouth  paper, 
and  there  it  attracted  the  notice  of  Mr.  Davis 
Gilbert,  who  reprinted  it  at  his  private  press 
at  Eastbourne  under  the  avowed  impression 
that  it  was  the  original  ballad.  It  had  the 
good  fortune  to  win  the  eulogy  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  who  also  deemed  it  to  be  the  ancient 
song.  It  was  praised  under  the  same  persua- 
sion by  Lord  Macaulay,  and  by  Mr.  Dickens, 
who  inserted  it  at  first  as  of  genuine  antiquity 
in  his  Household  Words,  but  who  afterwards 
acknowledged  its  actual  paternity  in  the  same 
publication." 


Mr.  Hawker  was  especially  delighted  with 
his  appointment  as  Vicar  of  Morwenstow. 
There  was,  certainly,  not  a  living  in  the  whole 
diocese,  probably  not  one  in  England,  which 
could  have  been  more  acceptable  to  him. 
His  sister  said ;  "  Robert  always  loved  Mor- 
wenstow ;  from  a  boy  he  loved  it,  and  when 
he  could,  went  to  live  there." 

On  looking  at  the  map  of  Cornwall,  one  is 
surprised  to  see  it  studded  with  the  namee  of 
saints  of  whom  few  know  anything,  and  these 
names  of  a  peculiarly  un-English  sound.  The 
fact  is,  that  Cornwall  was,  like  Ireland,  a  land 
of  saints  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries. 
These  were  either  native  Corn  welsh,  or  were 
Welsh  saints  who  migrated  thither,  to  seek  on 
the  desolate  moors  or  wild  uninhabited  coasts 
of  Cornwall  solitary  places  where  they  might 
live  to  ©od.  Little  is  known  of  the  vast  ma^ 
jority  of  these  saints.  They  have  left  their 
names,  their  cells,  and  their  holy  wells  be- 
hind them,  and  nothing  more. 

At  Morwenna  the  coast  is  unrivalled  for 
grandeur.  The  restless  Atlantic  is  ever  thun- 
dering on  his  iron-walled  coast.  The  roar 
of  the  breakers  can  sometimes  be  heard  ten 
miles  inland,  and  after  a  storm  flakes  of  foam 
are  picked  up  at  Holsworthy.  What  wonder  ! 
since  the  swell  comes  unbroken  from  Labra- 
dor, to  hurl  itself  against  this  coast,  and  be 
shivered  into  foam  against  its  rocky  battle- 
ments. It  is  related  that  a  friend  once  said 
to  Mr.  Hawker:  'Twice  only  in  the  sixteen 
years  that  I  have  spent  here  has  the  sea  been 
calm  enough  to  reflect  a  passing  sail." 

Mr.  Hawker  was  devotedly  attached  to  his 
church,  concerning  which  he  entertained  many 
curious  fancies,  of  which  perhaps  the  most 
singular  was  with  respect  to  the  chevron  or- 
namentation on  the  arcade.  A  visitor  once 
remarked  the  beauty  of  the  zigzag  moulding. 

"  Zigzag  !  zigzag  ! "  echoed  the  good  vicar, 
scornfully.  "  Do  you  not  see  that  it  is  near 
the  font  that  this  ornament  occurs  ?  It  is 
the  ripple  of  the  Lake  of  Genesareth,  the 
Spirit  breathing  upon  the  waters  of  baptism. 
Look  without  the  church — there  is  the  rest- 
less old  Ocean  thundering  with  all  his  waves. 
You  can  hear  the  roar  from  here.  Look 
within ;  all  is  calm  ;  there  plays  over  the 
baptismal  pool  only  the  Dove  who  fans  it  into 
ripples  with  His  healing  wings." 

Was  ever  a  poetic  thought  more  beautifully 
expressed  ?     In  it  we  may  see  the  nature  of 
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the  man,  whose  home  by  the  rugged  coast,  in 
a  region  gray  with  tradition,  was  in  such  fit- 
ting keeping  with  the  inner  workings  of  his 
heart. 

As  is  the  case  with  many  literacy  gentle- 
men, Mr.  Hawker  was  not  very  neat  in  his 
surroundings.  The  untidy  condition  of  the 
church  affected  one  of  his  curates,  a  man  of 
somewhat  domineering  character,  to  such  an 
extent  that  one  day  he  swept  up  all  the  rub- 
bish he  could  find  in  the  church,  old  decora- 
tions of  the  previous  Christmas,  decayed  south- 
ernwood and  roses  of  the  foregoing  midsum- 
mer festivity,  scraps  of  old  Bibles,  prayer- 
books,  and  MS.,  scraps  of  poetry,  match-ends, 
candle-ends,  etc.,  and  having  filled  a  barrow 
with  all  these  sundries,  he  wheeled  it  down  to 
the  vicarage  door,  rang  the  bell,  and  asked 
for  Mr.  Hawker.  The  vicar  came  into  the 
porch. 

"  This  is  the  rubbish  I  have  found  in  your 
church,"  said  the  curate. 

"  Not  all,"  said  Mr.  Hawker.  "  Complete  the 
pile  by  seating  yourself  on  the  top." 

The  good  vicar's  house  and  heart  were  always 
open  to  visitors,  and  many  distinguished  per- 
sons were  among  his  guests.  One  of  these  was 
the  Poet  Laureate  ;  he  presented  himself  at  the 
door,  sent  in  his  card,  and  was  received  with 
cordiality  and  hospitality  by  the  vicar, — who, 
however,  was  not  sure  that  his  visitor  was 
really  Mr.  Tennyson.  After  lunch  they  walked 
together  on  the  cliffs,  and  Mr.  Hawker  pointed 
to  the  lona-Combe  brook  falling  in  a  cascade 
into  the  sea. 

" '  Falling  like  a  broken  purpose,' "  he  ob- 
served. 

"  You  are  quoting  my  line,"  said  the  Poet 
Laureate. 

"And  thus  it  was,"  as  Mr.  Hawker  said, 
"  that  I  learned  whom  I  was  entertaining." 

Mr.  Hawker  flattered  himself  that  it  was  he 
who  had  introduced  the  Arthurian  cycle  of 
legends  to  Mr.  Tennyson's  notice.  To  the 
Vicar  of  Morwenstow,  Charles  Kingsley,  also, 
owed  his  first  introduction  to  scenery  which 
he  afterwards  rendered  famous.  Stowe  and 
Chapel — places  which  figure  so  largely  in 
"  Westward  Ho  ! "  were  explored  by  them  to- 
gether ;  and  Mr.  Hawker  was  struck,  as  every 
one  must  have  been  who  accompanied  Mr. 
Kingsley  under  similar  circumstances,  by  the 
wonderful  insight  and  skill  which  seized  at 
once  on  the  most  characteristic  features  of  the 


scene,  and  found  at  the  instant  the  fitting 
words  in  which  to  describe  them. 

Mr.  Hawker,  for  his  own  part,  did  this  not 
only  for  his  own  corner  of  Cornwall,  but  threw 
into  his  prose  and  his  poetry  the  peculiar  feel- 
ing of  the  district,  the  subtle  aroma  which, 
in  less  skilful  hands,  is  apt  to  vanish  alto- 
gether. 

His  ballads  found  their  way  into  numerous 
publications  without  his  name  being  appended 
to  them.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  dated  Jan.  2, 
1858,  he  says : 

"  But  it  has  always  been  my  fate  to  build 
other  people's  houses.  For  others  I  usually 
succeed ;  for  myself  always  fail.  Let  me  tell 
you  one  strange  thing.  Every  year  of  my 
life,  for  full  ten  years,  I  have  had  to  write  to 
some  publisher,  editor,  or  author,  to  claim  the 
paternity  of  a  legend,  or  a  ballad,  or  a  page  of 
prose  which  others  have  been  attempting  to 
foist  on  the  public  as  their  own." 

As  a  poet  Mr.  Hawker  is  entitled  to  a  very 
high  rank.  It  is  said  that,  a  few  years  ago, 
Mr.  Longfellow  regarded  him  as  the  greatest 
of  living  English  poets.  With  this  we  do  not 
agree,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  man 
whose  verses  challenged  the  admiration  of 
such  judges  as  Sir  Walker  Scott,  Lord  Ma- 
caulay,  and  Charles  Dickens,  was  indeed  a  poet 
of  an  unusual  order  of  excellence. 

When  he  chose,  Mr.  Hawker  could  turn  a 
neat  epigram.  Garibaldi  was  no  favorite  with 
him.     He  wrote,  on  his  red  shirt,  the  lines  : — 

"  Gird  on  thy  gory  vest !  that  crimson  stain 
Wear  thou  in  memory  of  thy  father  Cain  ; 
Not  all  the  waters  of  the  Italian  flood 
Can  wash  from  that  fell  garment  Abel's  blood." 

Here  is  another  remarkably  clever  thing  : 

"  Dr.  Hopwood,  the  vicar  of  Calstock,  is  dead, 
But  Be  mortuis  nil  nisi  honum  is  said. 
Let  this  maxim  be  strictly  regarded,  and  then 
Dr.  Hopwood  will  never  be  heard  of  again  !  " 

"  The  Quest  of  the  Sangreal "  is  considered 
Mr.  Hawker's  finest  poem.  It  is  certainly, 
his  most  ambitious  composition,  and  contains 
passages  of  rare  beauty  and  much  power.  His 
ballads  are  charming  ;  but  a  ballad  is  never, 
and  can  never  be,  a  poem  of  a  high  order  ;  it  is 
essentially  a  popular  piece  of  verse,  without 
any  depth  of  thought,  pleasing  by  its  swing! 
and  spirit,  but  not  otherwise  a  work  of  art  or> 
genius.  Mr.  Hawker  was  too  fond  of  thai 
ballad.  His  first  successes  had  been  in  that, 
line,  and  he  adhered  to  it  till  late.     His  son- 
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nets  are  disappointing,  and  his  true  poetic 
depths  were  only  revealed  by  the  publicatiola  of 
"The  Quest  of  the  Sangreal,"  which,  says  Mr. 
Grould,  "  rose  above  the  smaller  fry  of  ballads 
and  sonnets  as  an  eagle  above  the  songsters 
of  the  grove."  Yet  Mr.  Gould  goes  on  to  say: 
"The  poem  is  charged  with  ideas,  crowded 
with  conceptions  full  of  beauty,  but  it  is  a 
torso,  not  a  complete  statue."  In  this  poem 
occur  the  lines  in  reference  to  the  Last  Supper, 

' '  The  selfsame  cup  wherein  the  faithful  wine 
Heard  God,  and  was  obedient  unto  blood." 

which  recall  Crashaw's  famous 

"The  conscious  water  saw  its  God,  and  blushed." 
To  us  it  seems  that  the  finest  lines  in  "  The 
Quest  of  the  Sangreal "  are  these  : 

"  The  unutterable  words  that  glide  in  Heaven, 
Without  a  breath  or  tongue,  from  soul  to  soul — " 

And  these : 

"  My  blood  will  perish  when  these  veins  are  dry. 
Yet  am  I  fain  some  deeds  of  mine  should  live — 
I  would  not  be  forgotten  in  this  land  ! ' ' 

It  is  exceedingly  singular  that  a  man  whose 
poems  were,  as  his  biographer  says,  "repub- 
lished over  and  over  again,  should  be  so  little 
known  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.     It  is  not 
a  pleasant  commentary  upon  the  taste  or  liter- 
ary energy  of  those  to  whom  the  vast  reading 
public  looks  for  guidance  and  a  supply  of  men- 
tal food.    We  may  say,  unreservedly,  that  we 
never  took  up  a  volume  of  poems  in  the  per- 
usal of  which  we  found  greater  pleasure  than 
those  of  Robert  Stephen  Hawker.     They  are 
the  pure  work  of  a  man  who  lived,  solely  for 
God  and  His  glory.     Though  not  formally 
received  into  the  Catholic  Church   until  the 
day  preceding  his  death,  though,  through  life 
stoutly  and  sincerely  maintaining  that  he  had 
no  regard  for,  or  belief  in,  the  (Roman)  Catholic 
faith,  he  was  none  the  less  a  Catholic  at  heart. 
This  he  showed  by  the  words  of  his  lips,  and 
the  deeds  of  his  life.     His  affection  for  the 
Blessed  Virgin  was  something  wonderful,  and 
was  truly  a  part   of   himself.      Some  of  his 
sweetest  poems  were  written  in  homage  of  Our 
Blessed  Lady,     His  Catholic  spirit  is  clearly 
shown  in  his  lines  on  the  death  of  Cardinal 
Wiseman,  which  we  give  below  : 

ICIIABOD. 

n'r,lf-n  on  the  death  of  Cardinal   Wiseman,  Arch- 
bishop of  Westminster. 
Bash  :  for  a  star  is  swallowed  up  in  night  ! 
A  noble  name  hath  set  along  the  sea  ! 


An  eye  that  flashed  wiiii  heaven  no  more  is  bright ! 
The  brow  that  ruled  the  islands — where  is  he  ? 

He  trod  the  earth,  a  man  ! — a  stately  mould, 
Cast  in  the  goodliest  metal  of  his  kind  : 

The  semblance  of  a  soul  in  breathing  gold, 
A  visible  image  of  God's  glorious  mind. 

Well  he  became  his  throne  :  even  from  his  birth 
On  him  the  balsam  of  a  prince  was  shed  ; 

Myriads  of  lowlier  men,  the  sons  of  earth. 
Bent  with  prone  neck  to  greet  his  conquering  tread. 

He,  when  the  sage's  soul  with  doubt  was  riven. 

Smote  the  dull  dreamers  with  the  prophet-rod  .::. 
He  called  on  earth  and  sea  to  chant  of  Heaven, 

And  made  the  Stars  rehearse  the  truth  of  God- 
Yea  !  when  the  demons  quelled  the  bold  and  brave; 

And  roused  the  nations  with  their  fiendish  mock — 
Unmoved  he  met  the  Gadarenes,  and  gave 

A  lordly  echo  from  the  eternal  rock. 

Where  reigns  he  now  ?    What  throne  is  set  for  him 

Amid  the  ninefold  armies  of  the  sky  ? 
Was  he  the  burning  sword  of  Seraphim  ? 

Or  dwells  a  calm  Archangel,  crowned  6n  high  ? 

We  cannot  tell ;  we  only  understand 
He  bears  an  English  heart  before  God's  throne  ; 

In  heaven  he  yearns  o'er  this  his  chosen  land  ; 
His  zeal — his  vows— his  prayers — are  yet  our  own  ! 

Die  Cinerum,  1865. 

Good  man,  gone  to  thy  long  rest !  great  poet, 
whose  works  are  a  well-spring  of  delight ! 
Faithful  servant  of  Christ  Jesus,  our  Lord  and 
Master  !  Would  that  the  conscience  of  each 
one  of  us  was  as  clear  as  thine,  that  we  might 
say,  with  thee : 

'*  I  would  not  be  forgotten  in  this  land  !  " 


Queen  by  Right  Divine. 


BY   KATHLEEN    0  MEABA. 


(Continued.) 
During  the  latter  years  of  Soeur  Eosalie's 
life,  her  most  frequent  visits  were  to  the  asy- 
lum for  the  aged  which  she  had  founded,  and 
to  the  babies  at  the  creche,  the  two  extrem- 
ities of  life  to  which  her  all-embracing  love 
had  opened  a  refuge  and  consolation,  and  to 
which  her  heart  turned  with  deepest  compas- 
sion. Yet  this  mother  of  the  poor,  who  gave 
herself  up  to  them,  who  lived  with  them,  and 
found  her  delight  in  serving  them,  was  a 
woman  whom  distinguished  men  admired  for 
the  charm  of  her  conversation,  and  the  grace 
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and  intellectual  qualities  of  her  mind.  It  cap- 
tivated M.  de  Lamennais,  whose  genius  Soeur 
Eosalie  was  capable  of  appreciating,  while  she 
loved  him  for  his  love  of  the  poor.  He  drew 
some  of  the  most  elevated  of  his  commentaries 
on  the  Imitation  of  Christ  from  his  conver- 
sations with  her.  After  his  fall,  their  inter- 
course ceased.  She  went  to  see  him  once, 
when  he  was  in  great  trouble ;  he  seemed 
much  moved  by  her  kindness,  but  when  she 
attempted  to  approach  the  subject  that  was 
uppermost  in  both  their  minds,  he  turned  the 
conversation  with  a  stern  coldness  that  made 
it  impossible  to  go  further.  When  M.  de 
Lamennais  was  dying,  Soeur  Rosalie  tried  to 
gain  access  to  him,  but  the  same  inexorable 
hand  which  shut  the  door  upon  the  priest 
kept  it  closed  against  the  Sister  of  Charity. 
She  never  saw  him  again. 

Amongst  other  remarkable  men  who  sought 
her  friendship  was  Donoso  Cortez,  for  many 
years  Ambassador  from  the  Court  of  Spain 
to  the  Tuileries.  He  was  meditating,  one  day, 
on  the  account  he  would  have  to  render  of 
his  life,  and  it  occurred  to  him  that  it  was  not 
enough  to  fulfil  perfectly  the  functions  of  an 
ambassador  and  a  man  of  the  world — that  some- 
thing more  was  demanded  of  him.  He  knew 
Soeur  Rosalie  by  report,  as  all  Paris  did,  and  it 
struck  him  that  he  would  go  and  take  counsel 
with  her. 

'•Ma  Soeur,"  he  said,  "I  have  been  thinking 
that  my  life  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be  ;  I 
spend  all  my  time  paying  visits  ;  now,  I  don't 
want  to  have  to  answer,  when  I  come  before 
the  Judgment-seat  and  am  asked  what  I  have 
done,  '  Lord,  I  paid  visits.'  Can  you  help  me 
to  turn  my  life  to  better  account  ?  " 

Soeur  Rosalie  reflected  a  moment,  and  then 
replied  ;  "  I  think  you  cannot  do  better,  since 
you  have  the  time,  than  go  on  paying  visits  ; 
only  instead  of  paying  them  to  fine  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  you  shall  pay  them  to  the  poor." 
She  gave  him  a  scheme  of  work,  and  a  list  of 
poor  families,  and  it  was  agreed  that  he  should 
come  once  a  week  and  report  what  he  had 
done,  and  receive  fresh  instructions.  For  the 
too  short  remainder  of  his  life,  M.  de  Val- 
degama  was  punctual  in  paying  this  visit  to 
the  Rue  de  TEpee  de  Bois,  and  to  the  garrets 
and  cellars  to  which  Soeur  Rosalie  directed  him. 
He  called  himself  her  humble  disciple,  and  she 
numbered  him  amongst  her  dearest  friends  and 
most  munificent  benefactors  ;  when  he  came 


to  die,  she  nursed  him  through  his  last  illness, 
and  mourned  him  sincerely. 

But  it  was  not  alone  the  envoys  of  royalty, 
but  sovereigns  themselves,  who  found  out 
this  large-hearted  Mother  of  the  poor  and 
came  to  do  homage  to  her  virtues.  The  fame 
of  her  charity  and  the  wonders  it  worked 
reached  the  Tuileries,  and  alms  came  flowing 
from  the  palace  gates  to  the  far-away  fau- 
bourg. The  Emperor  and  Empress  went  to 
see  the  Daughter  of  St.  Vincent,  who,  like  a 
rival  queen,  reigned  by  serving  in  the  dark 
places  of  their  bright  city.  Soeur  Rosalie  was 
neither  flattered  nor  abashed  by  the  honor,  but 
received  the  august  visitors  with  her  natural 
grace  of  manner,  and  that  full  measure  of 
courtesy  which  their  rank  commanded.  She 
won  the  heart  of  the  Empress,  who,  ever  after, 
remained  her  friend,  and  a  noble  benefac- 
tress to  her  poor.  The  Emperor  interrogated 
her  about  the  condition  of  the  faubourg,  and 
she  answered  him  freely,  entering  into  the 
needs,  the  perils  and  the  capabilities  of  the 
population  with  the  knowledge  of  close  ex- 
perience and  with  a  wisdom  that  surprised  and 
interested  him  deeply.  He  was  charmed  with 
her,  and  at  parting  invited  her  to  come  and 
see  him  at  the  Tuileries,  where  he  said  she 
would  always  have  free  and  direct  access  to 
him  whenever  she  had  anything  to  ask  or  to 
suggest. 

In  1854  a  great  misfortune  befell  Soeur  Rosa^ 
lie.  The  Emperor  sent  her  the  Cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor.  The  shock  of  this  "  bitter 
humiliation,"  as  she  called  it,  was  so  severe 
that  she  fell  ill.  Her  Sisters  for  once  did  not 
sympathize  with  her  in  her  trouble,  and  as  to 
the  faubourg,  it  rose  in  open  opposition  to 
Notre  Mere.  As  soon  as  the  event  became 
known,  the  population  went  wild  with  joy. 
Every  beggar,  every  rough  in  the  arrondisse- 
ment,  felt  that  he  had  been  personally  hon- 
ored, and  there  came  a  concert  of  loyalty  to 
the  Emperor,  and  expressions  of  congratula- 
tion from  every  dingy  court  and  den  of  revo- 
lution, that  contrasted  strangely  with  Soeur 
Rosalie's  woe-begone  countenance.  She  re- 
mained inconsolable  in  spite  of  the  general 
rejoicing,  and  never  could  be  persuaded  to 
appear  even  once  amidst  her  people  with  the 
badge  of  honor  on  her  breast.  The  Emperor 
and  Empress  came  to  see  her  soon  after,  and 
the  Emperor,  in  his  gracious  way,  reproached 
her  for  not  wearing  the  cross. 
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"  Sire,"  she  said,  "  it  is  because  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul  would  not  like  it.  I  should,  in  fact, 
be  ashamed  to  let  him  see  such  a  grand  affair 
on  the  breast  of  one  of  his  daughters  ;  I  d6n't 
think  he  would  know  her." 

"  In  that  case.  Ma  Soeur,"  said  the  Empress, 
"  I  will  give  you  another  cross  that  you  will 
not  be  obliged  to  hide  from  St.  Vincent." 

That  summer,  on  her  way  to  Biarritz,  the 
Empress  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  old  oak- 
tree  in  the  Landes,  known  as  St.  Vincent's  Oak, 
because  he  used  to  sit  under  its  shade,  and 
discourse  on  holy  things  and  teach  the  chil- 
dren their  catechism.  She  carried  away  a 
branch  of  the  tree,  and  had  it  made  into  a 
cross  of  about  five  inches  long,  with  a  silver 
crucifix  attached.  She  presented  this  to  Sceur 
Rosalie  on  her  return,  saying,  "  You  need  not 
hide  this  from  St.  Vincent." 

Soeur  Rosalie  valued  this  relic  of  her  holy 
founder  doubly  for  the  sake  of  the  august 
lady  who  loved  the  poor  like  a  true  Catholic 
queen,  and  who  herself  once  earned  the  title 
of  ScBur  de  Charite  for  her  heroic  courage  in 
going  to  assist  them  in  the  cholera.  Soeur 
Rosalie  kept  this  cross  on  her  writing-table  in 
the  parlor,  and  had  a  habit  of  looking  to  it  as 
if  asking  an  inspiration  while  she  listened 
and  gave  advice  to  anxious  petitioners.  It  is 
now  in  the  possession  of  her  relative,  Eugene 
Rendu. 

More  than  half  a  century  had  elapsed  since 
Mme.  Rendu  had  made  the  sacrifice  of  her 
child  to  Grod,  and  during  that  long  interval 
they  had  only  met  once.  Year  after  year, 
Soeur  Rosalie  had  held  out  the  hope  of  paying 
a  visit  to  her  old  home  ;  but  when  the  time 
came,  the  claims  that  detained  her  were  so 
urgent  and  manifold  that  there  was  no  break- 
ing loose  from  them.  At  last,  the  community 
made  a  plot  to  get  her  picture  painted,  and  send 
it  to  Mme.  Rendu  as  a  tribute  of  their  grateful 
love  to  her,  the  mother  of  their  mother.  It  re- 
quired a  great  deal  of  pleading  and  persuading 
to  win  Soeur  Rosalie's  consent,  but  finally  she 
yielded,  and  the  result  was  an  admirable  like- 
ness, which  is  now  to  be  seen  in  that  little 
parlor  in  the  convent  where  the  original 
passed  so  many  hours  of  her  life.  It  is  a  no- 
ble face ;  the  features  are  finely  proportioned, 
the  expression  of  the  countenance  calm,  ar- 
dent, delicate  and  energetic  ;  the  hands,  mod- 
estly folded,  have  a  character  of  their  own, 
the  lines  indicating  at  once  refinement  and 


strength.  This  portrait  of  her  child  gave  un- 
feigned delight  to  Mme.  Rendu.  She  used  to 
sit  for  hours  gazing  up  at  it  in  a  kind  of  ten- 
der ecstasy,  talking  to  it,  consulting  it. 

It  was  a  great  and  constant  sacrifice  that 
Soeur  Rosalie  made  in  denying  her  mother  the 
consolation  of  a  visit.  All  her  life  long  she 
yearned  fondly  to  her  old  home  and  the  friends 
of  her  childhood,  and  there  did  not  live  a  more 
loving  daughter  than  she  was ;  but  the  very 
strength  of  her  natural  affection  made  her 
shrink  from  listening  to  the  promptings  of  her 
heart  and  snatching  at  a  consolation  that  was 
not  a  duty.  Love  of  the  poor  had  not  weakened 
these  sweet  and  holy  ties  of  nature  in  that  capa- 
cious heart ;  she  remained  to  the  last  warmly  at- 
tached to  her  early  friends,  and  in  her  commu- 
nity she  was  the  most  affectionate  sister.  Any 
one  she  loved  took  root  in  her  heart,  once  and 
forever.  She  was  absolutely  broken-hearted, 
when  a  young  novice,  at  being  separated  from 
Sceur  Tardy,  a  saintlike  Sister  who  was  her  first 
mistress,and  who  had  formed  her  to  the  religious 
life  ;  for  years  Soeur  Rosalie  cherished  tenderly 
an  old  shoe  of  hers  as  a  precious  relic,  and  only 
parted  with  it  finally  during  a  retreat,  in  a  mo- 
ment of  heroic  detachment,  when  she  made 
the  sacrifice  of  everything  she  had,  a  book  and 
some  little  pictures  that  had  belonged  to  Soeur 
Tardy. 

Later,  she  grew  so  warmly  attached  to  all 
her  Sisters,  and  wept  such  bitter  tears  over 
them  when  they  died,  that  she  made  a  scruple 
of  conscience  of  this  too  great  natural  feeling 
until  a  venerable  ecclesiastic,  whose  pardon 
she  asked  for  having  one  day  given  way  be- 
ore  him  to  uncontrollable  grief  at  the  loss 
of  one  of  her  Sisters,  replied  comfortingly, 
"  Don't  be  too  unhappy  about  your  want  of 
detachment.  Ma  Soeur  ;  if  you  did  not  cry 
over  your  Sisters,  you  would  not  be  so  tender- 
hearted to  the  poor." 

This  tenderheartedness  made  Soeur  Rosalie^s 
rule  as  a  superior  as  gentle  and  generous  as  it 
was  stimulating.  She  would  have  carried  the 
young  postulants  in  her  arms  like  babies,  had 
it  been  physically  possible  ;  she  would  do  their 
work  for  them,  and  send  them  off  to  rest,  if 
she  saw  they  were  too  tired  ;  but  when  the 
first  efforts  were  made,  and  she  became  con- 
vinced that  their  vocation  was  solid,  and  their 
health  equal  to  the  strain  of  the  rule,  she 
pushed  them  onwards  and  upwards  with  a 
very  fire  of  zeal,  and  spared  them  nothing  ; 
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whatever  was  loathesome  to  nature,  repug- 
nant to  its  fastidiousness,  or  painful  to  its  self- 
love,  was  unsparingly  laid  upon  the  soul  that 
aspired  to  be  the  servant  of  Jesus  in  the  per- 
son of  His  poor.  The  religious  that  she 
formed  came  out  of  her  school  bearing  the 
stamp  of  her  own  character  ;  they  had  learned 
her  ways  with  the  poor,  her  gentle  compas- 
sion, her  indomitable  courage,  her  sunny 
cheerfulness  of  spirit.  But  love  of  the  per- 
fection of  her  Sisters  never  made  her  relax 
her  watchful  care  of  their  health.  At  the 
least  sign  of  illness,  she,  who  was  so  exacting 
and  pitiless  to  herself,  took  fright  like  a  veri- 
table mother,  and  would  have  them  rest,  and 
take  better  food,  and  many  little  indulgences 
th  at  she  never,  under  any  circumstance,dreamed 
of  granting  to  herself  She  seemed  to  grow 
in  tenderness  for  others  as  the  years  went  on. 
Although  she  had  overcome  that  shrinking 
from  the  sight  of  wounds  and  sufferings 
which  as  a  novice  had  made  her  vocation  so 
painful,  Soeur  Rosalie  remained  as  sensitive  as 
ever  to  the  spectacle  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
poor,  so  much  so  that  she  actually  found  mat- 
ter for  confession  in  this  too  great  softness  of 
heart  towards  them.  How  such  an  accusa- 
tion would  have  delighted  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul,  who  nearly  laughed  out  loud  for  joy  in 
the  confessional  when  a  young  novice  accused 
herself  to  him  of  too  great  love  of  the  poor  ! 
(to  be  continued.) 
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BY  EDMUND  OF  THE  HEART  OP  MARY,  C.  P. 


1   KNOW  five  rivers,  flowing  night  and  day 
"^     With  swift  and  voiceful  tide  : 
Yet  seen  by  faith  ;  and  only  hearts  that  pray 
Can  hear  them  as  they  glide. 

Rivers  of  souls.    The  first,  of  all  that  go 

Each  hour  to  that  wide  sea — 
Of  boundless  happiness  or  shoreless  woe — 

We  call  Eternity. 

And  second,  the  poor  souls  in  mortal  sin  : 

But  ah,  how  vast  a  stream  ! 
Its  turbid  waters  rushing  with  a  din 

Might  wake  the  worldling's  dream  ! 

The  narrow  third— of  all  in  God's  dear  grace— 
*  Ecclesiastes,  xi,  1. 


Euns  purely,  brightly,  on  : 
But  oft,  thro'  rocks  and  bars  that  break  its  race, 
Finds  passage  hardly  won. 

Full  darkly  the  broad  fourth.    All  souls  without 

Their  one  true  home,  the  Church. 
Jews,  heathens,  Turks :  souls  groping  in  their  doubt, 

Or  keen  in  earnest  search  : 

Some  in  their  errors  proudly  self-contained  ; 

Some  holding  quite  aloof 
In  coldest  apathy ;  some,  too,  who  have  gained. 

Yet  spurn,  the  clearest  proof 

Last,  the  fifth  river  :  murmuring  evermore 

The  sweet-sad  plaint  of  those 
Who,  roll'd  on  fiery  billows  toward  the  shore, 

Pine  for  its  blest  repose. 

What  shall  we  do,  then,  who  have  hearts  that  pray? 

There  is  a  Heart  which  gave, 
Thro'  Five  glad  Wounds,  Its  life-blood  all  away 

For  every  living  wave 

Of  these  five  streams.    Then,  daily  let  us  take 

Drops  of  that  Blood,  and  shed 
Them  freely  o'er  the  waters.    Each  will  make 

Some  passing  ripple  red. 

The  devotion  we  recommend  is  this.  To 
make  an  "Offering  of  the  Precious  Blood" 
daily  for  each  of  these  five  "  rivers  of  souls." 
We  mean  the  indulgenced  "  Offering "  :  "0 
Eternal  Father,  I  offer  Thee  the  Precious 
Blood  of  Jesus,  in  satisfaction  for  my  sins  and 
for  the  wants  of  holy  Church  "  (100  days  each 
time).  After  the  words  "holy  Church"  can 
be  added  any  intention  one  pleases  ;  therefore, 
suppose  we  add  intentions  as  follows  : 

1.  "  And  for  all  who  must  die  this  day — es- 
pecially all  Catholics — that  they  may  be  saved. 
2.  And  for  all  who  are  in  mortal  sin — espec- 
ially all  Catholics — that  they  may  do  penance 
unto  salvation.  3.  And  for  all  who  are  in 
the  state  of  grace,  that  they  may  persevere. 
4.  And  for  all  who  are  outside  the  Church — 
especially  all  who  are  baptized  or  who  profess 
themselves  Christians — that  they  may  come 
to  know  and  love  the  truth,  and  be  gathered 
into  the  'one  Fold  of  the  one  Shepherd.'  5. 
And  for  all  the  holy  souls  in  Purgatory — es- 
pecially any  for  whom  our  Lady  and  St.  Jo- 
seph wish  me  particularly  to  pray." 

Of  course,  the  addition  can  be  shortened  or 
lengthened  in  each  case  and  according  to  one's 
devotion.  So  too,  an  Ave,  or  a  FaUr  and  Ave, 
in  honor  of  the  Precious  Blood,  may  be  inserted 
after  each  "  Offering."    And  again,  if  the  five 
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offerings  are  made  both  morniDg  and  evening, 
so  much  the  better.  The  devotion  is  very 
simple,  but  capable  of  doing  an  incalculable 
amount  of  good.  For  the  grace  of  God  is  our 
"  daily  bread  "  ;  and,  by  practising  this  devo- 
tion, we  are  carrying  out  the  injunction  of  the 
[oly  Ghost :  "  Cavst  thy  bread  upon  the  run- 
ling  waters  "  :  nor  can  we  doubt  the  appended 
)romise — that  "  after  a  long  time  we  shall  find 
It  again." 


Ada's  Trust. 


BY   MRS.    ANNA    H.    DORSET. 

CHAPTEE  VL— (Continued.) 
A  few  days  later  Daisy  Garnet  ran  in  to 
see  Ada,  who  could  not  help  liking  her  even 
while  she  did  not  approve  of  many  things  done 
by  the  affectionate,  good-natured  and  irrepres- 
sible girl.  Whenever  she  came,  Ada  expected 
to  hear  of  some  remarkable  escapade,  or  auda- 
cious adventure  which  she  had  either  instigated 
or  participated  in  ;  things  which  in  themselves 
were  of  no  actual  harm,  but  which  gave  rise 
to  false  impressions  and  evil  constructions, 
thereby  doing  as  much  mischief  as  if  the  scan- 
"^Sal  originated  in  fact,  and  giving  rise  to  no 
end  of  slanderous  gossip.  A  young  girl's  repu- 
tation is  like  fine  gold,  and  she  should  be  care- 
ful not  to  place  herself,  or  allow  others  to  place 
her,  in  a  position  which  will  cast  even  a  mo- 
mentary shadow  upon  it.  Such  things  are 
often  the  result  of  thoughtlessness,  sometimes 
of  recklessness,  or  a  spirit  of  defiance  to  the 
restraints  of  wisely-established  social  customs, 
but  how  frequently  do  they  result  in  conse- 
quences so  serious  that  a  life-time  of  sorrow, 
mortification  and  repentance  can  scarcely  atone 
for  them  !  Prudery  does  not  indicate  either 
true  modest  or  innocence  ;  it  too  often  veils  a 
too  close  acquaintance  with  evil ;  but  every 
young  heart  rejoicing  in  its  purity  of  inten- 
tion, its  innocence  of  evil,  its  exuberance  of 
life,  should  be  ever  willing  to  yield  ready  obe- 
dience to  the  restraints  of  prudence,  the  "  still, 
small  voice  "  of  conscience,  and  the  counsels  of 
those  more  experienced  than  themselves,  and 
be  sure  that  whenever  a  doubt  is  suggested  as 
to  the  right  or  wrong  of  a  thing,  it  is  safe  to 
abandon  it. 

*'  I  haven't  interrupted  you  in  anything  very 
serious,  I  hope,"  said  Daisy,  laughing,   and 


kissing  Ada,  when,  after  a  little  delay,  she  came 
into  the  drawing-room.  "If  I  have,  don't  ex- 
pect me  to  apologize,  for  I  am  just  dying  to 
tell  you  something  very  funny." 

"  I  am  the  one  who  should  apologize  ;  but  I 
was  just  adding  a  few  lines  to  a  letter  I  had 
written  to  a  friend  in  Italy;  if  I  had  left  it,  and 
come  down,  immediately,  it  would  have  missed 
the  European  mail.  I  knew  you  would  be 
generous,  and  forgive  me,"  replied  Ada,  pleas- 
antly, as  they  both  settled  themselves  near  the 
bright,  open  fire. 

"  I  suppose  you  were  writing  to  some  of  the 
Lady  Abbesses  over  there,  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  taking  the  veil !"  laughed  the  girl, 
never  losing  an  opportunity  to  tease  Ada,  and 
thinking  in  her  secret  heart  she  was  as  nearly 
perfect  as  a  human  being  could  be, — so  ready 
are  such  persons  to  run  into  extremes.  "  But 
I  haven't  time  now  for  a  word  except  about 
what  brought  me,"  she  quickly  added,  glanc- 
ing at  her  little  jewelled  watch,  and  tucking 
it  back  again  in  its  place.  "  My  dear,  I  have 
a  fright  that  I  sha'n't  get  over  for  a  month  ! 
But  it  was  too  delicious  !  I'll  tell  you.  You 
remember  what  I  said  about  that  correspond- 
ence, and  sending  a  photograph,  and  all  that  ! 
Well  he  came, — Mr.  Mercer, — quite  in  earnest 
to  find  out  his  fair  correspondent — who  was 
cousin  Charley,  you  know — and  marry  her 
if  she  would  consent.  That  was  the  sub- 
stance of  the  very  last  letter  Charley  had  from 
him.  But  I  didn't  know  he  had  really  arrived 
on  his  quixotic  errand  until  I  received  an  in- 
vitation to  dine  with  him  at  his  brother's,  on 
Charles  Street.  It  was  quite  a  ceremonious 
affair,  including  a  number  of  guests.  I  didn't 
know  what  to  do  ;  I  was  really  frightened  at 
the  thought  of  meeting  him  after  helping  to 
play  such  a  trick,  and  thought  I'd  send  a  re- 
gret ;  but  papa  said  I  must  accept,  and  told 
me  Charley  was  going,  so  I  had  to  yield,  per- 
fectly fascinated  by  the  peculiar  situation  I 
should  be  placed  in  by  going.  It  came  off  yes- 
terday evening — oh  dear  !  and  I  wore  my  new 
crimson  satin,  trimmed  with  mamma's  Venise 
jpoint,  as  yellow  as  saffron  with  age,  and  she 
let  me  wear  some  of  her  diamonds.  I  should 
have  liked  to  wear  them  all,  but  she  wouldn't 
consent,  because  she  doesn't  think  it  good  taste 
for  young,  unmarried  ladies  to  wear  much 
jewelry ;  so  I  had  the  earrings,  a  cross  that 
'Jews  might  kiss  and  infidels  adore,'  and  a 
single  Marguerite  that  glittered  like  a  star 
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among  the  jpouffs  of  my  hair.  I  wish  you 
could  have  seen  me  !  I  felt  like  a  conspirator 
though,  when,  after  being  introduced  to  Mr. 
Mercer — who  is,  oh  extremely  handsome ! 
he  ied  me  out  to  dinner,  and  quite  devoted 
himself  to  me  there  ;  and  after  we  had  all  re- 
turned to  the  drawing-room,  Charley  kept 
himself  at  a  safe  distance,  leaving  me  to  bear 
•the'brunt  of  the  situation.  Oh,  I  felt  awfully 
mean,  now  and  then,  when  I  remembered  what 
we  had  done." 

"  I  am  not  surprised  that  you  did  ;  and  if  it 
keeps  you  from  ever  doing  the  like  again,  it 
will  be  a  good  thing,"  said  Ada,  to  whose 
mind  the  whole  affair  appeared  rather  serious. 

"  Don't  look  so  solemn,  my  pretty  little 
nun;  it  was  all  Charley's  fault.  I  should 
never  have  thought  of  such  a  thing,"  said  the 
thoughtless  girl,  with  a  merry  laugh. 

"  Mr.  Mercer  finds  it  a  serious  matter,  I'm 
afraid;  then  think  of  the  young  lady  whose 
photograph  was  sent  to  him, — how  would  she 
feel  if  she  knew  it?  " 

"  Oh,  bosh,  Ada!  If  a  man  is  such  a  goose 
as  to  spoon  over  a  bit  of  pasteboard,  let  him! 
and  as  to  the  girl,  it  is  more  than  likely  it  was 
a  fancy  photo.;   I  did'nt  see  it  all,  you  know." 

'^  I  hope  it  was,"  said  Ada,  who  almost  won- 
dered at  herself  for  wasting  a  thought  over  an 
affair  in  which  she  had  not  the  least  personal 
interest. 

"  Well,  my  dear  girl,  there  we  were,  Char- 
ley and  I,  knowing  all  this,  and  knowing  only 
too  well  what  had  brought  Mercer  to  Balti- 
more. I  declare  it  excited  me  so  that  I  felt 
quite  wild,  and  every  one  complimented  me 
on  my  brilliant  looks,  my  sallies  of  wit,  when, 
all  the  time,  I  was  only  desperate,  and  wasn't 
conscious  of  half  of  what  I  was  saying.  I  just 
rattled." 

"  How  could  you!" 

"I'll  tell  you.  I  felt  so  awfully  mean  at 
first,  that  if  I  hadn't  dashed  off  as  I  did  I 
should  have  been  stupidly  flat,  and  made  my- 
self very  disagreeable.  Oh,  it  was  so  piquant 
and  delightful !  Mr.  Mercer  would  have  been 
quite  captivated,  but  for  the  romance  of  Vin- 
connue.  However,  he  fell  in  love  vicariously 
for  a  friend  of  his  in  New  York,  who  is  going 
to  visit  Baltimore  soon,  in  company  with  a — 
a — oh,  yes — a  Mr.  Maurice  Talbot,  who  has 
some  law  matters  to  settle  before  our  court. 
He  does  not  know  the  latter  gentleman  ex- 
cept very  slightly,  but  you  ought  to  have  heard 


him  commending  his  friend  to  my  favor,  and 
he  ended  by  asking  my  permission  to  give  him 
a  letter  of  introduction  to  me.  Of  course  I 
consented — but,  good  Heavens !  Ada,  my  dear 
girl,  what  in  the  world  ails  you?  you  turned 
so  white  all  in  a  moment." 

"  Nothing — except  a  little  pain,"  said  Ada, 
into  whose  face  the  color  surged  back  as  rapidly 
as  it  had  receded. 

"I  believe  I  have  talked  you  nearly  to  death, 
Ada;  and  you  are  shocked  at  my  wickedness, 
I  know.  But  indeed  I  don't  mean  a  bit  of 
harm;  let  that  comfort  you.  Let  me  play  for 
you,"  said  Daisy,  going  to  the  piano. 

"  Yes,  do !  Your  playing  always  casts  a  sort 
of  spell  over  me.  I  would  rather  listen  to 
your  music  than  any  I  ever  heard  on  the 
piano,"  said  Ada,  glad  to  take  refuge  from  the 
thoughts  Daisy  Garnet  had  so  unconsciously 
stirred,  in  the  medley  of  rare  harmonies  that 
with  skilful  fingers  and  brilliant  execution 
she  evoked  from  the  keys  of  the  fine  instru- 
ment; harmonies  which,  like  a  splendid  sun- 
set, melted  into  the  tender  strains  of  a  noc- 
turn  as  soothing  as  the  voices  of  the  night, 
and  as  sad. 

"What  a  weird  effect  those  minor  notes 
lend  to  that  sort  of  music!"  said  Ada,  as  the 
music  seemed  to  sigh  itself  to  sleep.  "It  is 
strange,  Daisy,  that  you  who  are  so  light- 
hearted  seem  to  prefer  this  sad,  dreamy  music." 

"  It  is  the  undercurrent  of  my  nature ; 
there  are  plenty  of  minor-chords  in  my  life," 
said  the  girl,  turning  her  bright  face  round  to 
her  friend,  as  she  left  the  piano.  "  Come,  now, 
tell  me,  like  a  dear  little  cherub,  what  I  should 
do — about  this  scrape,  you  know." 

"  If  you  were  a  Catholic  you  would  not  need 
to  ask  me —  " 

"  But  I'm  not  a  Catholic  ;  what  then?  " 

"  The  next  best  thing  would  be  to  tell  the 
truth  to  Mr.  Mercer." 

"  And  have  a  duel  between  him  and  Charlie, 
and  maybe  one  of  them  killed?  " 

"  Mr.  Mercer,  as  I  understand,  invited  the  cor- 
respondence which  is  making  all  this  trouble  ? 
Don't  you  think  he  would  be  generous  enough 
to  look  upon  it  as  a  joke  ?  " 

"Yes,  he  invited  the  correspondence,  and 
up  to  a  certain  point  he  might  see  it  in  the 
light  of  a  joke  ;  but  doBf't  you  see  that  the  af- 
fair should  have  stopped  the  moment  it  grew 
so  serious  ?  After  that,  the  fun  ended,  and  it 
was  clear  deception." 
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"  Yes,  I  understand.  I  wish  yon  well  out  of 
the  trouble  of  it,  I'm  sure,"  said  Ada,  thinking 
how  strange  it  was  that  Daisy  Garnet,  with 
her  cleverness,  and  nice  sense  of  honor,  coiJfld 
not  have  forecast  the  results  of  such  a  piece  of 
mischief,  and  extricated  herself  before  things 
had  gone  so  far. 

"  Trouble  !  There'll  be  the  very  mischief  to 
pay  if  it  should   all  come  out,"  said  Daisy. 

The  more  she  thought  over  the  affair,  the 
more  distinctly  the  proportions  of  her  im- 
prudence stood  out,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
her  life  her  audacious  spirit  quailed  at-  its 
probable  consequences,  the  exposure,  the  dis- 
pleasure of  her  parents,  the  talk  it  would 
make,  a  probable  duel,  and,  worst  of  all,  she 
thought,  the  affair  exaggerated  and  falsified  to 
make  it  more  sensational,  going  the  rounds  of 
the  press  !  Little  did  she  imagine  the  mis- 
chief it  had  already  done,  or  perhaps  repent- 
ance for  her  fault  would  have  taken  the  place 
of  dread  of  exposure. 

"You  give  me  no  comfort,  Ada,  but  it's 
good  to  have  some  one  to  talk  to  that  one  can 
trust,  so  you'll  forgive  me  for  making  a  moral 
slop-bowl  of  you,  won't  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes  indeed  ! "  said  Ada,  "  I  only  wish 
I  could  help  you  as  well  as  I  feel  sorry  for 
you.  Having  been  burnt  so,  I  don't  think 
you'll  ever  put  your  fingers  into  the  fire  again." 

''Never  !  never  !"  answered  the  girl,  laugh- 
ing.    "  You  know, 

*'  *  When  the  de'il  was  sick,  the  de'il  a  saint  would  be, 
When  he  got  well  the  de'il  a  saint  was  he.' 

But  bless  my  soul  !  I  nearly  forgot  what  I 
came  for.  Father  has  invited  some  people  to 
dine  with  Mr.  Mercer  on  next  Tuesday,  and 
told  me  to  invite  six  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
charming  of  my  friends  to  honor  the  occasion. 
You  are  my  first  choice,  and  I  will  take  no 
denial." 

"  I  am  not  going  out,  you  know,  Daisy,  and 
you'll  have  to  excuse  me." 

"  I  will  not.  A  dinner  party  is  not  like  an 
evening  party,  where  they  have  dancing  and 
frivolity  galore,  until  daylight ;  it  is  a  very 
decorous,  and  I  think,  a  very  dull,  stiff  way  of 
entertaining,  and  it  will  be  perfectly  proper 
for  you  to  come  in  a  black  dress." 

"  It  is  not  that,"  said  Ada,  quietly  ;  "  but  I 
really  do  not  feel  equal  to  meeting  strangers 
yet.  I'll  come  and  dine  with  you  when 
there'll  be  no  one  present  except  the  family. 
Indeed  you  must  excuse  me,  Daisy." 


"I  will  take  no  refusal,  excuse,  or  regret, 
and  shall  be  very  much  hurt  if  you  persist," 
replied  Daisy,  in  her  positive  way.     "  Come,      . 
promise  me." 

"You  leave  me  no  choice.  Yes,  I  will 
come,"  said  Ada,  who,  after  a  quick  mental 
conflict,  decided  that  selfish  considerations 
must  yield  to  the  pleasure  of  her  friend,  whO' 
was  entirely  unacquainted  with  her  true  rea- 
sons for  wishing  to  decline  the  invitation.  If 
she  was  going  to  discipline  her  heart,  thia 
would  help  as  well  as  any  other  thing.  "  If 
you  will  wait  a  moment,  I'll  get  my  wraps 
on,   and  walk  as  far  as  the   cathedral  with 

yon.'; 

"  I'll  wait  twenty  for  the  pleasure,"  was  the 
girl's  quick  reply,  adding,  after  Ada  had  left 
the  room  :  "  I  do  wonder  what  upon  earth  she 
spends  so  much  time  in  that  gloomy  cathe- 
dral for;  it  is  enough  to  make  her 'melan- 
choly mad.' " 

They  parted  at  the  cathedral  door.  Daisy 
Garnet's  parting-speech  was,  that  she  "fully 
expected  some  day  to  hear  that  a  Saint  Ada 
had  been  put  up  in  a  niche  in  the  old  walls." 

"You  don't  know  all  it  takes  to  make  a 
saint,"  answered  Ada,  "  or  how  long  it  takes 
the  Church  to  decide  upon  such  a  claim. 
Good-bye  ! "  And  they  went  their  separate 
ways,  each  a  mystery  and  a  wonder  to  the 
other. 

When  Ada  got  home,  the  servant  who 
opened  the  door  for  her  told  her  that  Mrs. 
Ogden  wanted  to  see  her  the  moment  she  came 
in.  Wondering  what  such  a  message  could 
mean,  and  with  a  flutter  of  hope  in  her  heart, 
she  ran  up-stairs,  and  found  her  aunt  packing 
her  trunk,  with  an  expression  of  trouble  on 
her  usually  calm  countenance,  and  traces  of 
tears  in  her  eyes. 

"  What  is  it.  Aunt  Mary? — Where  are  you 
going?"  she  asked,  astonishment  depicted  in 
her  face. 

"  I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  Virginia. 
My  brother  is  extremely  ill,  and  urges  me  to 
come  to  him  at  once.  I  shall  start  to-night. 
Will  you  come  with  me,  darling?  " 

"Gladly,  aunty;  I  would  not  let  you  go 
alone.    Perhaps  I  can  help  my  cousin  Judith." 

"Thank  you,  darling;  go  right  up  to  your 
room  and  pack  a  small  trunk  with  what  you 
will  absolutely  need.  We  must  be  on  board 
the  Norfolk  steamer  by  8  o'clock."  ^ 

To  pack  her  trunk,  write  a  few  lines  to  Daisy     1 1 
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Garnet,  another  to  "Cousin  John"  and  the 
Archbishop,  explaining  her  sudden  absence, 
required  an  hour  or  two;  then  changing  her 
dress  for  the  one  she  usually  wore  when  trav- 
■elling,  she  laid  her  wraps  out  on  the  bed,  and 
was  ready  to  join  Mrs.  Ogden  at  dinner,  which 
was  served  earlier  than  usual.  Notes  to  be 
delivered,  and  last  orders  were  given  to  the 
servants;  the  trunks  were  put  on  the  carriage, 
in  readiness  to  convey  to  the  steamer,  which 
soon  after  cast  loose  from  her  moorings  and 
pointed  her  bow  southward. 

(to  be  continued.) 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

The  first  hours  of  the  following  day  were 
spent  much  as  usual.  Raynald  had  not  break- 
fasted at  home.  The  Marquise,  her  daughter, 
and  her  niece  were  sitting  round  the  table  in 
the  drawing-room  when  the  Baronne  de  Crecy 
was  announced.  Blanche  left  the  room,  and 
Eliane  followed  her  into  the  study.  The  two 
young  girls  awaited  in  silence,  and  with  an  al- 
most equal  anxiety,  the  result  of  the  interview. 
They  were  not  kept  long  in  suspense.  In 
about  twenty  minutes  they  heard  the  Bar- 
onne's  carriage  driving  away,  and  the  Mar- 
quise sent  for  her  daughter.  In  a  very  short 
time  they  both  came  back  to  the  study.  Ma- 
dame de  Liminge  looked  beaming.  Blanche 
was  flushed  and  a  little  agitated,  but  appeared 
happy  also.  The  Marquise  announced  her 
marriage  to  Eliane,  who,  being  duly  prepared, 
did  not  betray  the  amazement  she  could  not 
quite  get  over. 

Her  aunt  said  that  the  news  must  be  kept 
to  a  certain  degree  a  secret  till  the  next  day, 
for  that  it  was  only  in  the  evening  that  M. 
de  Monleon  was  to  be  formally  presented  to 
Blanche  as  her  futur. 

"  To-morrow,"  she  added,  "  it  will  be  publicly 
known  ;  but  now  I  have  to  write  to  a  number 
of  friends  who  must  hear  it  from  me,  so  that 
they  may  think  themselves  the  first  to  be  in- 
formed of  this  great  event.  Where  is  Ray- 
nald ?     I  must  see  him  at  once." 

She  rang  the  bell. 


"  Is  my  son  in  ?  "  she  inquired  of  the  servant. 

"  No,  Madame  la  Marquise." 

She  made  an  impatient  gesture. 

"  As  soon  as  he  arrives  let  him  know  that  I 
want  to  speak  to  him." 

Then  she  hastily  wrote  on  a  visiting  card, 
"  Come  this  evening  ;  we  have  a  great  piece  of 
news  to  tell  you,"  and  ordered  the  servant  to 
send  it  at  once  to  the  Vicomte  de  Malseigne's 
lodgings. 

As  she  was  leaving  the  room,  Madame  de 
Liminge  turned  back  and  made  a  sign  to 
Blanche  that  she  wanted  to  speak  to  her. 

"It  is  just  possible,"  she  whispered,  "that 
after  having  seen  Madame  de  Crecy,  M.  de 
Monleon  may  not  wait  until  this  evening  to 
call  upon  us,  so  you  had  better  not  go  out, 
and  perhaps  it  might  be  as  well  to  put  on — " 

"  My  embroidered  muslin  dress,  mamma  ?  " 

"No  ;  on  the  whole  you  had  better  remain 
as  you  are.  Do  not  make  any  change ;  the 
color  of  that  gown  becomes  you  ;  only,  be  in 
the  way,  in  case  I  send  for  you." 

The  Marquise's  maternal  previsions  were 
realized.  The  decisive  interview  took  place, 
not  in  the  evening,  but  the  afternoon  of  that 
day  ;  not  quite,  however,  according  to  the  pro- 
gramme hitherto  so  carefully  observed. 

M.  de  Monleon  arrived  at  four  o'clock,  and 
sent  in  his  card.  Whilst  the  servant  was 
taking  it  up-stairs  to  the  Marquise's  private 
sitting-room,  he  saw  an  open  door  in  the  hall 
which  led  to  the  garden.  Passing  through  it 
he  came  out  on  the  terrace,  and  found  himself, 
all  of  a  sudden,  in  Blanche's  presence.  She 
was  on  her  way  to  the  parterre,  with  her  straw 
hat  on  and  a  little  basket  for  flowers  on  her 
arm.  Seeing  a  stranger  on  the  terrace,  she 
stopped  short,  and  only  recognized  M.  de 
Monleon  when  he  came  near  enough  to  bow 
and  offer  to  shake  hands  with  her. 

She  colored  up  to  the  roots  of  her  hair,  and 
seemed  inclined  to  run  away.  But,  in  the 
voice  which  she  had  thought  so  pleasant  on  the 
evening  before,  the  gentleman  good-naturedly 
said — 

"You  will  not,  I  hope,  refuse  to  shake  hands 
with  me.  Mademoiselle,  seeing  that  it  is  by 
your  mother's  permission,  and  yours  too,  I 
trust,  that  I  come  here  to-day." 

Blanche  became  a  little  more  composed  and 
gave  him  her  hand.  M.  de  Monleon  kissed 
that  pretty  little  hand  and  detained  it  an  in- 
stant. 
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"  And  this  hand  is  mine  then,  Mademoiselle? 
you  consent  to  give  it  to  me  ?  " 

Blanche  did  not  well  know  how  to  word  her 
answer.  She  said,  "My  mother"  .  .  .  and 
then  hesitated. 

!"  Your  mother  is  so  good  as  to  accept  me  for 
er  son-in-law,  but  she  told  me  that  before 
oing  so  she  had  made  sure  that  you  were 
rilling  to  become  my  wife.     May  I  ask  you 

t  me  hear  from  your  own  lips  that  such 

the  case?" 

Blanche  said  nothing. 

"I  beg  of  you,  Mademoiselle,  to  give  me 
hat  assurance  ;  I  hold  to  it  very  much." 

Still  no  response. 

"  Mademoiselle  ?  "  he  again  said. 

"  Yes,"  she  at  last  answered,  blushing  deeply. 

There  the  conversation  ended,  for  Madame 
de  Liminge,  having  been  informed  of  M.  de 
Monleon's  arrival,  hastened  down-stairs.  She 
was  a  little  susprised  to  find  that  the  regular 
course  of  proceedings  had  been  thus  forestalled, 
and  so  important  a  formality  set  aside.  But 
she  was  too  much  pleased  with  this  rapid  ac- 
complishment of  her  wishes  really  to  care  that 
the  gentleman  who  had  hitherto  so  scrupu- 
ously  conformed  to  established  customs  had 
broken  through  them  on  this  occasion. 
-.  M.  de  Monleon  decidedly  improved  on  ac- 
quaintance. There  was  no  doubt  that  at  first 
there  was  something  undistinguished  in  his 
appearance.  He  was  tall,  but  his  figure  was 
heavy.  His  jet-black  hair  and  high  color  gave 
a  somewhat  harsh  look  to  his  face  ;  but  in  his 
eyes  and  mouth  there  was  a  friendly,  open, 
good-natured  expression.  Whether  he  was 
clever  or  not,  or  even  if  not  clever  at  all,  there 
was  something  about  ^M.  de  Monleon  which 
inspired  confidence.  It  was  impossible  not  to 
feel  at  one's  ease  with  him.  He  had  excellent 
qualities,  with  some  faults  of  character,  but 
these  defects  were  not  of  a  sufiiciently  serious 
nature  essentially  to  modify  the  first  favorable 
impressions. 

The  Marquise's  salo7i  was  filled  that  even- 
ing with  visitors.  Those  favored  individuals 
to  whom  the  happy  event  had  been  an- 
nounced, so  that  they  might  each  be  the  first 
to  hear  of  it,  hastened  from  sympathy  or  curi- 
osity to  pay  their  respects  to  the  bride  and 
her  mother. 

The  announcement  had  also  been  made  to 
the  household,  and,  without  waiting  to  be 
told,  they  had  lighted  twice  as  many  wax- 


candles  as  usual,  and  added  fresh  bouquets  to 
those  already  in  the  drawing-room.  The 
beaming  and  excited  countenances  of  those 
•pld  and  faithful  servants  plainly  indicated 
that  something  out  of  the  common  way  had 
happened.  Mademoiselle  was  going  to  be 
married,  and  they  already  fancied  themselves 
at  the  wedding. 

In  the  midst  of  this  excitement  Raynald 
seemed  somewhat  depressed.  It  had  been  late 
before  he  came  in,  which  had  a  little  annoyed 
his  mother.  She  did  not  like  him  to  be  out  of 
the  way  all  the  morning,  and  that  morning 
his  absence  had  been  particularly  inconvenient. 
He  did  not  like  to  be  reproached  on  that 
score,  and  his  temper  was  not  particularly 
serene  when  the  Marquise,  in  a  hurry  to  come 
to  the  point,  told  him,  rather  abruptly,  that 
his  sister  was  going  to  be  married  to  M.  de 
Monleon,  and  that  in  an  hour  or  two  he  would 
make  acquaintance  with  his  future  brother-in- 
law. 

"Blanche  going  to  be  married  to  M.  de 
Monleon  ! "  he  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  great 
astonishment.    "  Is  it  possible  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  have  just  told  you  so." 

"  And  are  you  pleased  ?  " 

"Of  course  I  am." 

"And  what  does  Blanche  say  to  it  ?  " 

"  She  is  delighted,  as  is  natural." 

"And  so  is  he,  I  suppose." 

"  Evidently,  seeing  that  he  has  chosen  her 
in  preference  to  all  the  other  girls  in  Paris." 

Raynald  remained  silent  a  moment,  and 
then  asked — 

"What  does  Eliane  think  ?" 

"  Eliane  !  What  can  she  have  to  say  to  it  ? 
I  really  do  not  know  what  she  thinks.  We 
shall  soon  have  to  find  her  a  husband,  and 
then  will  be  the  time  to  consult  her  wishes. 
It  never  entered  my  head  to  ask  her  opinion 
about  Blanche's  marriage.  But  yours,  my 
dear  Raynald,  I  do  want  to  know." 

"  What  opinion,  mother,  can  I  have  on  the 
subject  ?  I  am  not  acquainted  with  M.  de 
Monleon.  I  saw  him  for  the  first  time  the 
other  evening,  and  I  certainly  did  not  admire 
his  looks." 

"  He  is  considered  handsome." 

"  That,  of  course,  is  a  matter  of  taste  ;  but 
if  he  suits  you  as  a  son-in-law,  and  Blanche 
thinks  him  pleasing,  well  and  good.  I  should, 
perhaps,  have  liked  my  sister  to  marry  some 
one  I  knew  ;  but  you,  I  suppose,  do  know  him." 
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"Yes,  I  do,"  Madame  de  Liminge  answered  ; 
"  that  is  to  say,  I  have  heard  enough  of  him  to 
be  perfectly  satisfied  with  Blanche's  prospects." 

"And  she  has  seen  him  and  wishes  to  marry 
him?" 

"  I  hope  you  know  your  sister  well  enough 
to  be  certain  that  on  the  subject  of  her  mar- 
riage she  would  never  have  a  diiferent  opinion 
from  mine." 

"  Oh,  I  know  this  is  the  case  almost  always 
with  girls." 

"  I  flatter  myself  that  you  did  not  consider 
your  sister  as  one  of  the  romantic  and  inde- 
pendent young  ladies  who  form  an  exception 
to  the  rule." 

"Certainly  not,"  Raynald  answered,  with  a 
smile.  "  So  I  have  nothing  more  to  say  except 
that  I  am  ready  to  be  on  the  best  terms  with 
the  brother-in-law  so  suddenly  falling  on  me 
from  the  skies." 

The  introduction  took  place  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  soiree,  and  Raynald  was  much 
more  favorably  impressed  than  he  expected  by 
his  future  brother-in-law.  Still,  he  did  not 
feel  quite  up  to  the  general  tone  of  gaiety,  and 
withdrew  into  a  corner  of  the  salon,  whence 
he  could  silently  look  at  what  was  going  on. 
It  was  the  first  time  that  he  had  witnessed  the 
preliminaries  of  a  marriage,  and  though  he 
kept  saying  to  himself  that  everything  was 
for  the  best  in  this  instance,  that  every  one 
approved,  and  that  his  sister  was  satisfied,  for 
it  was  impossible  not  to  see  that  she  was 
thoroughly  pleased,  still  he  felt  sad.  There 
seemed  to  be  a  cold,  heavy  weight  on  his 
heart. 

From  his  retired  position  he  watched 
Blanche,  on  whose  finger  her  futur  had  just 
placed  a  beautiful  emerald  ring,  set  with 
diamonds.  In  a  white  muslin  gown  and  with 
natural  flowers  in  her  hair,  she  looked  still 
very  like  a  child.  Her  very  youthful  appear- 
ance was  scarcely  in  keeping  with  the  solemn 
engagement  of  which  that  brilliant  ring  was 
the  visible  token.  She  was  talking  merrily, 
and  without  any  embarrassment,  to  M.  de 
Monleon,  and  Raynald  saw  them  move  tow- 
ards the  part  of  the  room  where  Eliane  was 
sitting.  She  rose,  and  in  the  simplest  manner 
possible  shook  hands  with  her  cousin's  be- 
trothed. It  was  evident  from  her  manner  and 
her  countenance  that  this  was  the  first  time 
they  had  met. 

Though  this  left  her  emotion  of  the  previous 


day  unaccounted  for,  Raynald's  spirits  rose, 
and  he  looked  at  things  in  a  brighter  lighf;. 
Why,  he  did  not  exactly  know.  He  was  very 
little  in  the  habit  of  scrutinizing  his  thoughts 
or  his  feelings. 

The  engaged  couple  did  not  long  remain 
with  Eliane.  Fresh  congratulations  were 
awaiting  them  at  the  other  end  of  the  salon , 
and  afterwards  they  sat  down  on  a  sofa  and  had 
for  the  first  time  a  tete-a-tete  conversation. 

Eliane  had  been  sitting  with  Mademoiselle 
Silvestre  at  the  tea-table,  near  an  open  window, 
but,  tempted  by  the  beauty  of  the  summer 
night,  she  went  out  on  the  balcony,  where 
Raynald  soon  followed  her. 

"  How  fine  it  is  ! "  Eliane  said  ;  "  and  what 
a  joyful  day  this  is  !  Ought  I  not  to  wish  you 
joy  ?     Your  sister  seems  so  happy." 

"  Yes,  indeed,  she  does  look  pleased,  and  I 
am  very  glad  of  it.  I  love  her  dearly,  and  I 
could  not  bear  to  see  her  sad.  There  was, 
however,  no  danger  of  it." 

"Why  so?" 

"Because  she  is  one  of  those  beings  who 
seem  born  for  happiness,  their  ideas  of  it  are 
so  easily  satisfied." 

Eliane  did  not  answer.  All  the  thoughts 
that  had  passed  through  her  mind  the  day  be- 
fore came  back  to  it  with  renewed  force,  as 
well  as  the  desire  to  speak  of  them  to  her 
cousin ;  but  now  she  felt  timid  about  it. 
Whilst  she  was  hesitating,  he  said — 

"  May  I  put  a  question  to  you  ?  " 

"  Say  what  you  like." 

"Well,  yesterday,  when  at  dinner  I  spoke  of 
M.  de  Monleon,  why  did  you  color  and  look 
nervous  ? " 

The  question  was  to  the  point,  and  the 
answer  to  it  exactly  what  Eliane  had  been 
hesitating  whether  she  would  say  or  not.  She 
turned  away  for  an  instant,  and  blushed  as 
deeply  as  she  had  done  the  day  before,  for  it 
suddenly  occurred  to  her  that  this  was  a  deli- 
cate subject  to  discuss  with  Blanche's  brother. 

His  curiosity  was  more  strongly  excited  than 
ever,  and,  almost  imperiously,  he  pressed  for 
an  answer. 

So  at  last  she  said  :  "  Blanche  had  told  me 
of  her  intended  marriage,  and  when,  unexpect- 
edly, I  heard  you  speak  of  M.  de  Monleon,  and 
not  in  a  very  fiattering  manner,  it  made,  I 
suppose,  the  color  mount  into  my  face." 

"  Was  that  all  ?"  Raynald  asked. 

"  Well,  not  quite  all.     The  fact  is  that  yes- 
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terday  I  had  for  the  first  time  learnt  that  in 
France  a  man  thinks  of  marrying  a  gii*l  he  has 
never  even  seen.  When  I  heard  M.  de  Mon- 
leon's  name,  the  fear  of  betraying  my  astonish- 
inent,  and  something  more  than  astonishment, 
[at  this,  to  me,  quite  new  idea,  disturbed  my 
equanimity.  I  now  perceive  that  what  seems 
to  me  so  strange  is  not  only  possible,  but  what 
everybody  thinks  quite  simple.  I  must  there- 
fore conclude  that  I  am  wrong,  or,  at  any  rate, 
singular  in  my  way  of  thinking.  Now  that  I 
iiave  told  you  this,  and  that  we  are  speaking 
openly  to  each  other,  do  you  mind  telling  me 
what  you  think  of  this  custom  ?  " 

Raynald  had  listened  eagerly,  and  quickly 
replied  :  "  What  I  think  ?  Why,  I  hate  that 
custom,  and  will  never  conform  to  it." 

Eliane  exclaimed,   "Oh,   I  am  so    glad 
without  being  exactly  aware  of  the  reason  of 
her  joy. 

"For  once,"  Raynald  went  on  to  say,  "  I  can 
■express  what  I  feel  on  that  point.  Generally 
speaking,  I  never  mention  it,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  my  ideas  and  intentions  would  be 
<jonsidered  absurd."  He  paused  a  moment,  and 
then  added :  "  I  mean  to  love  the  woman  I 
marry  ;  and,  moreover, — which  is  perhaps  a 
wilder  dream, — I  shall  want  to  be  certain  that 
she  loves  me." 

"  I  had  always  fancied,"  Eliane  said,  "  that 
people  married  in  that  way,  or  else  did  not 
tnarry  ;  I  suppose  this  was  from  my  want  of 
knowledge  of  the  world." 

"No  doubt.  But  shall  you  change  your 
mind  now  ?  Perhaps  you  will.  Everybody 
will  tell  you  that  you  are  mistaken." 

"  No,"  Eliane  answered.  "I  am  certain  that, 
;as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  shall  never  change 
my  opinion." 

For  a  little  while  they  both  remained  silent ; 
not  that  the  subject  was  by  any  means  ex- 
hausted, but,  in  the  words  of  a  pretty  French 
romance,  "  gtre  trop  bien  d'accord  n'est  parfois 
•qu'un  danger."  * 

This  may  have  been  the  intuitive  feeling  of 
•of  both  the  cousins,  for  simultaneously  they 
left  the  balcony  and  returned  to  the  drawing- 
room. 

The  Marquise  was  more  beaming,  agreeable, 
;and  conversible  than  ever  that  evening,  and 
ihad  not  the  most  distant  conception  that  a 
tiny  cloud  was  gathering  in  the  horizon,  which 


threatened  to  obscure  the  rosy  hues  which  at 

that  moment  were  illuminating  all  her  visions 

of  the  future. 

(to  be  continued.) 


Catholic  Notes. 


"To  iigToe  too  well  is  sometimes  dangerous." 


The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Sisters  of  Charity  in  Boston  was  celebrated  on 
the  14th  inst.,  in  the  grand  hall  of  the  Mechanics' 
Association  in  that  city.  His  Grace  the  Most  Rev. 
John  J.  Williams  presided.  Seated  on  the  plat- 
form were  Governor  Long,  Mayor  Green,  the  Right 
Rev.  James  A.  Healy,  of  Portland;  Hon.  Hugh 
O'Brien,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee; 
Col.  Jordan,  of  the  Governor's  Staff;  the  Rev.  Rob- 
ert Fulton,  S.  J.;  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  O'Connor, 
S.  J.;  Very  Rev.  James  P.  Bodfish,  John  Boyle 
O'Reilly,  Dr.  John  G.  Blake,  and  numerous  other 
prominent  citizens,  lay  and  clerical.  The  spacious 
auditorium  was  also  well  filled. 

The  programme  consisted  of  addresses,  selec- 
tions by  a  choir  of  about  six  hundred  voices,  un- 
der the  direction  of  J.  G.  Lennon,  and  the  Boston 
Cadet  Orchestra,  under  J.  Thomas  Baldwin.  Af- 
ter the  first  number  on  the  programme  had  been 
given  by  the  Orchestra  and  great  organ,  the  Hon. 
JEugh  O'Brien  stepped  to  the  front  of  the  platform, 
and  after  thanking  the  company  for  its  presence 
introduced  his  Grace  the  Most  Rev.  John  J.  Wil- 
liams, who  spoke  briefly  of  the  event  that  brought 
the  company  before  him  together.  Next  followed 
an  address  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  of  Portland,  in 
which  he  sketched  the  history  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity,  and  their  work  of  fifty  years  in  Boston. 
Governor  Long  and  Mayor  Green  paid  tribute  to 
the  unselfish  and  tender  ministrations,  the  devo- 
tion and  loving  services  of  the  Sisters. 

Letters  expressive  of  regret  at  being  unavoid- 
ably absent  were  read  from  Bishops  Hendricken, 
McMahon  and  Keane;  Very  Rev.  Father  Brady, 
S.  J.,  Provincial  of  the  Society  of  Jesus ;  the  Hon. 
John  Kelly,  of  New  York;  the  Hon.  Leopold 
Morse ;  ex-Governor  Rice ;  President  Bishop,  of  the 
Senate ;  General  Sherman,  General  W.  S.  Hancock, 
and  others. 

The  exercises  were  brought  to  a  close  by  the 
singing  of  the  Te  Deum  by  the  chorus. 


The  deaths  of  Rev.  William  Dougherty,  pastor 
of  Marathon,  and  the  Rev.  J.  O'Reilly,  formerly 
attached  to  St.  Anthony's  Church,  Greenpoint, 
N.y.,  are  of  recent  occurrence.  The  latter  died  in 
Ireland  whither  he  had  gone  in  search  of  health. 

May  they  rest  in  peace ! 


A  solemn  ceremony  in  commemoration  of  the 
sixtieth  anniversary  of  the  Society  of  the  Propaga- 
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tion  of  the  Faith  took  place  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Sulpice,  Paris,  on  the  3d  inst.  Mass  was  cele- 
brated by  the  Very  Rev.  P.  Emonet,  Prefect  Apos- 
tolic of  French  Guiana,  after  which  there  was 
Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  Accord- 
ing to  the  well-known  rule  of  the  Society,  no  col- 
lection was  made  at  the  service.  The  day  may 
yet  come  when  Catholic  France  may  have  to  ask 
of  Christendom  a  slight  return  for  the  princely 
munificence  which  she  has  displayed  towards  mis- 
sionary countries. 

A  cable  despatch  from  Rome  to  the  New  York 
Freeman's  Journal,  last  week,  announced  that  the 
Holy  See  has  ratified  a  request  for  the  division  of 
the  diocese  of  Detroit.  Grand  Rapids  will  be  the 
centre  of  the  new  diocese. 


On  the  evening  of  the  11th  inst.,  during  the 
May  Devotions  in  St.  Mary's  Church,  Milwaukee, 
a  collection  was  taken  up  for  the  African  mis- 
sions, by  which  the  handsome  amount  of  $140.50 
was  realized,  and  on  the  Sunday  following  at  St. 
Joseph's  Church  the  sum  of  1273.75  was  collected 
for  the  same  purpose.  "  Blessed  is  he  that  under- 
standeth  concerning  the  needy  and  the  poor  :  the 
Lord  will  deliver  him  in  the  evil  day." — Ps.  xl,  2. 


Tn  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  St. 
Ephrem  thus  proclaimed  the  praises  of  Mary,  con- 
ceived without  sin  :  "  Thou,  0  Lord,  and  Thy 
Mother,  are  the  only  persons  in  all  things  immac- 
ulate. For  in  Thee,  0  Lord,  is  no  spot,  and  in 
Thy  Mother  is  no  blemish."  This  beautiful  passage 
was  instrumental  in  the  conversion  of  Dr.  Bickel, 
now  professor  in  Innsbruck.  Whilst  Dr.  Bickel 
was  yet  a  Protestant,  he  found  the  strongest  objec- 
tions to  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception. 
"  In  the  winter  of  1864,"  he  writes,  "  whilst  I  was 
occupied  in  copying  the  hitherto  unknown  Nisbian 
hymns  of  St.  Ephrem,  the  determination  came  into 
my  mind  that  if  I  found  in  those  compositions  an 
unmistakable  confession  of  belief  in  the  Immacu- 
late Conception  I  would  accept  it  as  a  convinc- 
ing proof  of  its  truth,  and  consequently  of  the 
truth  of  the  Catholic  Church.  This  resolve  caused 
me  to  pray  to  God  with  my  whole  heart  that  if  the 
Catholic  Church  were  the  only  true  one,  and  that 
all  her  teachings  must  be  believed  on  the  penalty  of 
damnation,  I  might  have  the  assurance  of  it ;  at 
the  same  time  I  invoked  the  intercession  of  the 
Mother  of  God  for  the  first  time  in  my  life.  I 
did  find  in  the  collection  of  hymns  referred  to  an 
unmistakable  declaration  of  the  doctrine  which 
had  caused  me  so  much  difficulty." 

Dr.  Bickel  acknowledged  in  this  the  special  pro- 
tection of  the  Queen  of  heaven.  He  studied  up 
the  Catholic  religion,  and  in  the  fall  of  1867  he  cel- 
ebrated his  first  Mass  at  the  grave  of  St.  Boniface, 
in  Fulda. 
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Effie's  Angel. 

CHAPTER  II.— Lassie's  Concert. 

HEN  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Greenwood 
were  living  in  the  country  they 
had  more  leisure,  the  latter  es- 
pecially, to  devote  to  their  chil- 
dren, and  both  having  received 
a  good  education  they  were  able 
as  well  as  willing   to  impart  this 

^J^  knowledge  to  their  children.     Lassie 

'^^^  was  too  young  to  learn  much  before 
the  accident  to  her  father  obliged  them  all  to 
leave  their  pretty  cottage,  and  move  to  Lon- 
don ;  but  Effie  could  read  and  write  very  fairly 
for  her  age,  and  had  also  learned  a  little  history 
and  geography,  as  well  as  arithmetic.  But 
neither  she  nor  her  little  sister  had  received 
any  sort  of  religious  instruction,  till  they  came 
to  live  in  London,  and  then  they  received  it 
only  by  what  some  people  would  call  accident. 

How  they  came  to  receive  religious  instruc- 
tion, we  shall  now  relate.  One  afternoon,  a 
few  months  before  the  opening  of  our  story, 
Mrs.  Grreenwood  sent  her  two  children  out  to 
play  for  an  hour  in  a  quiet,  old-fashioned 
square,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  from 
their  home,  as  they  sadly  missed  the  lanes  and 
meadows  of  Balcombe  in  which  they  used  to> 
ramble  about,  and  were  looking  pale  and 
listless  from  want  of  fresh  air. 

It  was  a  cold  day  in  March,  and  as  their 
jackets  were  almost  threadbare  it  was  no  easy 
matter  for  them  to  keep  warm,  even  by  chas- 
ing each  other  round  the  square.  To  return 
home  earlier  than  usual  was  proposed  by  Effie,. 
and  they  were  proceeding  quickly  on  the  way 
thither  when,  on  turning  the  corner  of  a  nar- 
row street,  they  were  arrested  by  the  sound  of 
children's  voices  singing.  The  sound  pro- 
ceeded from  an  unpretending-looking  build- 
ing, with  a  cross  over  the  porch,  and  the  outer 
door  standing  partly  open. 

"Oh,  Effie,  darling  !"  cried  Lassie,  who  had 
a  sort  of  passion  for  music,  "how  pretty  it 
sounds  !  Pray  stop  and  listen,  or  perhaps 
they  would  let  us  go  in,  as  the  door  is  open."" 

"  But  we  have  no  money,"  said  Effie,  who 
had  already  learnt  that  few  pleasures  in  Lon- 
don are  to  be  obtained  without  it ;  "  and,  be- 
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sides,"  added   she,  thoughtfully,  "father  and 
mother  might  not  like  us  to  go  in." 

"  Oh,  then  let  us  run  home  and  ask  the'in, 
and  perhaps  we  might  get  back  again  before 
the  concert  is  over,"  and  suiting  the  action  to 
her  words,  off  ran  Lassie,  followed  by  her  sis- 
ter, equally  anxious  to  obtain  the  desired 
permission. 

Mrs.  Greenwood  looked  up  surprised  from 
her  needlework  as  the  eager  children  flew 
into  the  room,  and,  on  hearing  their  request, 
nodded  across  to  her  husband,  asking  what  he 
thought  of  it. 

"  Oh  ! "  answered  Mr.  Greenwood,  looking 
up  wearily  from  his  papers,  "let  them  go  by 
all  means,  if  it  make  them  happy  ;  they  sadly 
need  a  little  amusement,  poor  pets,  for  it's 
dreary  sitting  here  day  after  day ;  and  there 
can  be  no  harm  in  the  place  at  this  time  of 
day,  and  in  that  quiet  street.  Some  juvenile 
concert,  I  suppose,  and  I  can  spare  a  shilling 
for  once  in  a  way  to  give  them  a  treat.  So 
here  goes,  little  ones.  Run  off  and  enjoy 
yourselves,"  and,  tossing  the  money  towards 
them,  he  hastily  resumed  his  pen. 

The  happy  children  lost  no  time  in  obeying 
him,  half  afraid  the  concert  might  be  over  ere 
they  retraced  their  steps  to  Ship  Street.  But 
no  :  the  singing  was  still  going  on  as  they  crept 
with  timid  steps  through  the  half-opened  door, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives  entered  a 
Catholic  chapel. 

It  was  the  sweet  Benediction  hour,  and  the 
altar  was  brilliantly  lighted  and  decked  with 
flowers.  The  Rosary  had  been  said,  and  the 
first  hymn  was  over,  but  while  the  priest  was 
robing  in  the  sacristy,  the  children  and  con- 
gregation were  singing  another.  A  kind- 
looking  old  man  at  the  end  of  the  chapel, 
seeing  the  children  were  strangers,  pointed  to 
a  seat,  and  gave  them  a  book  opened  at  the 
hymn  at  that  moment  being  sung,  and  as 
each  of  our  little  friends  had  a  good  ear  for 
music  they  quickly  caught  up  the  tune,  and 
were  soon  singing,  with  the  rest,  of  that  Para- 
dise, 

"  Where  loyal  hearts  and  true 
Stand  ever  in  the  Light, 
Ah,  rapture  through  and  through, 
In  God's  most  holy  sight." 

When  the  hymn  was  over,  came  the  Bene- 
diction, and  as  the  congregation  fell  on  their 
knees  Effie  and  Lassie  knelt  also ;  and  when 
our  Lord    Himself   looked  down   upon    the 


neglected  children  and  blessed  them,  their 
angels  smiled  with  unspeakable  joy,  and  gave 
thanks  to  God  who  had  permitted  them  to- 
guide  those  little  ones  into  the  Presence  of 
His  Son.  After  the  priest  had  closed  the  door 
of  the  tabernacle  the  children  sang  another 
hymn,  which  they  must  have  learnt  by  heart, 
as  the  words  were  not  in  the  book,  and  of 
which  Effie  and  Lassie  could  catch  only  a  few 
lines. 

Long  after  the  congregation  had  left  the 
church,  Effie  and  her  sister  lingered,  as  though 
spell-bound,  gazing  at  the  altar ;  Lassie  mur- 
muring softly  under  her  breath,  over  and  over 
again,  the  wor(ig : 

"  No,  never  more  !  no,  never  mor6  !  " 

At  last  the  old  sacristan  who  had  lent  them 
the  hymn-book  came  up  and  whispered  to  the 
awe-stricken  children  that  he  was  obliged  to 
go  away  for  a  while,  and  must  close  the 
church.  They  rose  and  followed  him  into 
the  porch,  where  Effie  timidly  held  out  the 
shilling  her  father  had  given  her  for  the  sup- 
posed concert. 

"What  is  this  for,  my  child?"  inquired 
the  old  man,  in  surprise. 

"Oh,  please  sir,  I'm  afraid  it's  not  half 
enough  for  the  beautiful  sight !  but  it's  all 
we  have,  and  we  could  not  ask  before  we 
came  in  how  much  there  was  to  paj'^,  as  the 
door  was  open  and  no  one  was  there." 

"  Oh  ! "  the  old  man  replied,  with  a  kindly 
smile,  "  there  is  nothing  to  pay  here,  my  chil- 
dren ;  the  door  is  always  open  except  when  I 
go  home  to  meals  or  to  attend  at  the  ceme- 
tery. So  you  can  come  every  day  at  the  same 
time  if  you  have  a  mind,  and  you  will  always 
be  very  welcome." 

"Oh,  thank  you,  sir  !"  Lassie  gratefully  re- 
plied, while  she  gazed  up  into  the  old  man's 
face  with  one  of  her  angelic  smiles  ;  "we  will 
come  every  day,  if  father  and  mother  will  give 
us  leave,  and  I  do  so  hope  they  will ! " 

"Are  your  parents  Catholics?"  inquired 
the  old  sacristan,  with  a  somewhat  puzzled 
expression. 

"  Oh,  no  sir  ! "  replied  Effie,  without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation.  "Father  was  a  railway 
clerk  at  Balcombe  before  the  accident  on  the 
line,  and  mother  is  a  needlewoman  and  makes 
such  beautiful  clothes  for  little  ladies  and 
gentlemen." 

The  old  man  sighed  deeply,  well  knowing 
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that  a  Catholic  child  would  have  given  a  very 
different  answer ;  but  having  no  time  to  lin- 
:ger,  he  bade  the  children  good-bye,  once  more 
reminding  them  that  the  church  was  open 
^every  day  till  four  o'clock,  and  that  they 
would  be  always  very  welcome  within  its  walls. 

The  happy  children  hurried  home,  where 
^;hey  gave  so  bewildering  a  description  of  what 
-they  had  seen  that  the  mother  imagined  the 
^chapel  was  some  sort  of  a  school  where  poor 
^children  were  taught  to  sing  without  any 
^payment,  and  gladly  gave  her  consent  to  their 
attendance  when  the  weather  would  allow. 
Indeed,  Mrs.  Greenwood  was  only  too  thankful 
for  the  ray  of  sunshine  thus  ,<brightening  her 
poor  children's  otherwise  dull  and  depressing 
existence,  and  the  father  silently  acquiesced 
in  the  arrangement. 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  Lassie  and  Effie 
became  frequent  visitors  at  Our  Lady's  Chapel, 
and  were  no  longer  dull  and  lonesome  as  of 
old,  for  they  were  learning  to  know  and  to 
iove  God  in  His  holy  Church,  and  everything 
around  them  became,  as  it  were,  tinged  and 
illuminated  with  its  beauty.  But,  sad  to  say, 
neither  the  children  themselves  nor  their  old 
friend  the  sacristan  were  conscious  that  poor 
Lassie  had  never  been  received  into  its  blessed 
Fold,  for  in  consequence  of  some  careless 
words  dropped  by  Mrs.  Greenwood,  when 
speaking  jestingly  of  the  old  nurse  who  had 
taken  Effie  to  be  baptized,  she  had  conveyed 
to  their  minds  the  impression  that  Ijassie  also 
had  been  indebted  in  like  manner  to  the  same 
good  soul ;  and  seldom  did  the  children  lie 
down  to  sleep  without  invoking  the  blessing 
of  God  and  of  our  Lady  upon  the  head  of 
their  kind  though  unknown  friend. 

CHAPTER  in.-THE  Wolf. 

The  spring  had  passed  quietly  away ;  and 
summer,  her  brief  life  also  ended,  had  died  a 
peaceful  death  in  the  arms  of  golden  autumn, 
which,  reserving  her  brightest  flowers  to  deck 
the  altar  on  All  Saint's  Day  in  honor  of  the 
"great  multitude  that  no  man  can  number," 
had  likewise  gone  to  rest.  The  children  of 
the  Church  had  chanted  a  requiem  over  their 
beloved  dead,  and  thousands  of  Masses  had 
been  offered  up  for  the  repose  of  those  who 
sleep  in  Jesus.  The  harvest  had  long  since 
been  garnered  in  the  now  desolate  country ; 
the  swallow  had  flown  to  brighter  climes ; 
and  the  children  in  the  old  house  were  having 


a  weary  time  of  it,  for  winter  had  set  in  with 
more  than  ordinary  severity,  enveloping  the 
great  city  in  a  shroud  of  snow  and  fog,  mak- 
ing it  dangerous  for  Lassie  and  Effie  to  thread 
their  way  on  Christmas  Day  through  the 
murky  streets  to  Our  Lady's  Chapel  in  Ship 
Street,  where  by  the  side  of  the  manger  they 
would  gladly  have  lingered  for  hours. 

Twice  or  thrice  in  the  course  of  the  summer 
their  mother  had  taken  them  by  the  under- 
ground railway  to  the  Kensington  Gardens, 
where  she  sat  at  needlework  as  they  ran  about 
under  the  trees  and  made  merry.  They  called 
these  little  expeditions  "  going  into  the  coun- 
try," and  enjoyed  themselves  as  only  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor  can  enjoy  their  rare,  brief 
holidays. 

Mrs.  Greenwood  was  a  clever  seamstress  and 
worked  for  a  juvenile  establishment   at  the 
west-end  of  London,  and  the  children  often 
gazed  with  wonder  and  envy  at  the  delicate 
white  garments  she  sent  away,  thinking  all 
the  while  that  the  wearers  of  such  fine  clothes 
must  be  exceptionally  happy  creatures.    Lassie 
especially  used  to  mingle  them  in  her  day- 
dreams with  the  angels   of  whom  she   had 
heard  so  much  in  Our  Lady's  Chapel.     But 
it  was  no  easy  task  now  for  the  anxious  father, 
in  that  dimly-lighted  old  room,  to  decipher 
the  closely-written  manuscripts    he  had    to 
copy ;    and  as  from  time  to  time  he  pressed 
his  hand  to  his  side,  or,  flinging  down  his  pen, 
paced  up  and  down  the  room  with  an  im- 
patient frown,  it  was  plainly  evident  that  he 
was  heart-sick  of  the  ceaseless  struggle  he  had 
to  endure.     Finally,   too,  Mrs.  Greenwood's 
delicate  work  came  to  a  standstill  in  conse- 
quence of  her  employer's  bankruptcy  ;    and 
the  shop-work  which  she  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing scarcely  paid  for  the  trouble  of  bringing 
it  from  the  distant  city  warehouse  where  it 
was  given  out.     Have  our  young  readers  ever 
heard  the   pathetic   ''  Song   of   the   Shirt "  ? 
And  do  they  remember  the  verse  ? 
**  Work,  work,  work, 
Till  the  brain  begins  to  swim. 
Work,  work,  work. 
Till  the  eyes  are  heavy  and  dim. 
Band  and  gusset  and  seam. 
Seam  and  gusset  and  band. 
Till  over  the  buttons  I  fall  asleep 
And  sew  them  on  in  a  dream." 
Such  was  Mrs.  Greenwood's  life,  as  she  sat 
beside  her  husband  in  those  dark  wintry  days, 
stitching  away  by  the  glimmer  of  a  solitary 
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light  in  that  gloomy  old  room.  Dismal  work 
was  it  indeed  for  the  poor  children,  whispering 
together  in  the  corner  for  hours,  in  the  long-, 
evenings  ere  bed  time  arrived  ;  and  yet  they  did 
not  look  unhappy,  for  they  seemed  to  have  in- 
exhaustible topics  of  conversation.  Let  us  for 
a  few  moments  turn  listeners,  and  hear  what 
they  are  conversing  about  so  earnestly  this 
evening. 

"  Don't  you  wish,  Effie,"  Lassie  asked,  ''  that 
you  could  see  your  guardian  angel  ?  " 

"  I  do  so  long  to  see  mine,  with  his  beauti-: 
ful  and  shining  face,  and  I  should  like  to  hear 
him  speak  too  ;  I  wonder  what  his  voice  is 
like  ?  " 

''  Well,  do  you  know,"  replied  Effie,  with  a 
thoughtful  expression,  "  I  don't  think  I  should 
like  to  see  my  angel's  face  before  I  die." 

"  Oh  ! "  cried  the  other  child,  in  surprise. 
"  How  very  strange  of  you,  Effie  !  Why  not  ?  " 

"Because,"  sighed  Effie,  "I  am  afraid  it 
might  make  me  feel  discontented  ;  and  that 
would  never  do." 

"Discontented  !"  echoed  Lassie;  "^  would  you 
feel  discontented  at  seeing  your  dear  angel's 
face  ?  For  my  part,  it  would  make  me  feel 
certain  sure  that  I  have  a  guardian  angel,  if  I 
could  only  see  him  sometimes." 

"  Oh,  as  to  that,"  was  the  reply,  "  I  am  quite 
as  sure  of  it  as  if  I  really  did  see  him  ;  but  I 
have  a  sort  of  feeling  that  if  I  were  really  and 
truly  to  look  upon  his  beautiful  face,  I  should 
no  longer  be  happy  in  this  world  ;  I  should  so 
long  to  fly  away  with  him,  far,  far  beyond  the 
sun  and  moon  and  stars,  and  never  come  back 
any  more  to  this  dark,  gloomy  old  house." 

"But,"  said  Lassie,  with  a  troubled  look, 
"you  would  take  me  with  you  ?  You  would 
not  fly  away  with  your  angel,  if  you  could, 
and  leave  me  behind  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  no ! "  smiled  Effie,  clasping  her  arms 
round  the  little  one,  "  I  could  not  bear  to  do 
that.  But,  then,  I'm  afraid — "  and  she  paused — 

"What  are  you  afraid  of,  Effie,  dear  ? " 

"  Why,  the  worst  of  it  is  this,"  and  here 
followed  a  deep-drawn  sigh  from  Effie,  "  that 
perhaps  my  angel  might  not  be  able  to  carry 
us  both  at  once  to  heaven.  His  wings  might 
not  be  strong  enough  ;  and  besides  " — as  if  a 
sudden  thought  had  decided  the  question — 
"  Father  Alban  told  us  that  every  baptized  child 
has  its  own  special  angel  guardian  to  watch 
over  it  on  earth,  and  carry  it  up  to  see  God 
afterwards.     Ro  it  would  be  quite  impassible, 


you  see,  for  my  angel  to — "  here  she  was 
interrupted  by  a  burst  of  tears  from  Lassie. 

"Why,  what  is  the  matter  ?  What  have  I 
said  to  make  you  cry,  pet  ?  "  said  Effie,  kneel- 
ing down  by  the  side  of  the  sobbing  child. 

But  no  answer  came  for  several  moments. 
Then,  with  a  more  than  usually  beseeching 
look  in  her  innocent  blue  eyes.  Lassie  whis- 
pered :  "  To  see  God,"  you  said  ;  "  the  angel 
would  take  us  up  to  see  God  ?  Oh,  Effie,  I 
do  so  long  to  see  Him!" 

"  But,"  answered  the  sister,  in  an  awe-struck 
voice,  "  we  tannot  see  God  and  live." 

"Then,"  sobbed  out  the  child,  "I  would 
like  to  die,  for  I  do  so  long  to  see  Him !  It 
made  such  a  pain  come  here,  Effie,  when  you 
said  those  words  "  ;  and  she  pressed  her  little 
hand  to  her  forehead. 

At  that  moment  a  large  cinder  fell  from 
.the  fast  dying  fire  ;  and  Samuel  Greenwood, 
whose  pen  had  been  busily  gliding  over  the 
paper  the  last  four  hours  without  any  inter- 
mission, gave  a  deep  groan,  and  fell  back  in  his 
chair.  He  had  been  subject  of  late  to  sudden 
attacks  of  faintness,  and  this  was  one  of  them. 
His  wife  sprang  from  her  needlework  to  his 
side,  and  the  terrified  children  rushed  across 
the  room  to  assist  her. 

"  Brandy,  brandy,"  gasped  the  poor  sufiferer. 

"There  is  not  a  drop  in  the  house,  but  I 
will  get  some,"  said  Mrs.  Greenwood,  more 
frightened  than  she  cared  to  let  the  children 
know.  "Here,  Effie  dear,  hold  father's  head 
up,  till  I  return  ;  and  you,  Lasftie,  rub  his 
hands."  She  ran  quickly  from  the  room,  feeling 
that  her  husband's  life  depended  on  her  haste. 

At  the  foot  of  the  staircase  stood  a  young- 
and  gaily-dressed  girl,  who  lived  in  the  same 
house,  and  with  whom  Mrs.  Greenwood  had  a 
slight  acquaintance.  "Oh,  Maggie!"  cried 
the  anxious  wife,  ^' would  you  be  so  kind  as 
to  run  to  the  '  Swan '  for  a  little  brandy?  My 
husband  is  very  ill,  and  I  really  ought  not  to 
to  leave  him." 

"  Certainly,  Mrs.  Greenwood,"  answered  the 
girl ;  "  but  there  is  no  need  to  run  to  the 
'  Swan '  for  the  brandy  ;  there  is  some  in  my 
room  ;  I  am  seldom  without  it,"  she  added,  in 
a  reckless  voice  as,  springing  up  the  stairs,  she 
returned  with*  a  small  bottle  about  half  full, 
and  hastened  with  Mrs.  Greenwood  to  the  sick 
man's  side,  as  though  anxious  to  be  of  further 
service. 

The  sight  of  the  pale  children,  trying  in 
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vain  to  revive  the  apparently  dying  father 
brought  tears  into  Maggie's  soft,  dark  eyes;  but 
brushing  them  hastily  away,  she  poured  out 
some  brandy,  and  helped  the  trembling  wife 
to  force  it  down  the  sick  man's  throat. 

Mr.  Grreenwood  was,  fortunately,  a  sober  man, 
and  the  brandy,  in  consequence,  brought  him 
to  himself  all  the  sooner.  After  a  few  gasps 
and  deep-drawn  sighs,  the  spasm  which  had 
so  suddenly  overtaken  him  passed  away,  and 
drawing  Lassie  to  his  lap,  while  he  folded  his 
arm  round  the  other  terrified  child,  he  as- 
sured them  that,  "  father  was  all  right  again," 
and,  kissing  each  little  white  face  with  much 
affection,  told  them  to  trot  off  to  bed,  as  he 
must  go  to  work  again  at  the  papers. 

"  Not  to-night,  dear,"  objected  his  wife ; 
"  surely,  not  to-night,  when  you  so  sadly  need 
rest." 

"I  must  finish  them  to-night,  and  let  the 
clerks  at  the  office  have  them  the  first  thing 
to-morrow  morning,  or  I  shall  get  no  more  ; 
they  grumbled  the  other  day  because  the  work 
was  behindhand,  and  what  would  become  of 
us  were  I  to  lose  it  altogether  ?  It  is  a  hard 
business,  anyhow,  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the 
door." 

''The  wolf,  father,"  whispered  Lassie,  be- 
ginning once  more  to  tremble  ;  "  what  wolf  ?  " 

"  Oh,  the  wolf,  my  chilid,"  replied  the  father, 
sadly,  "  that  prowls  about  a  poor  man's  thresh- 
old night  and  day.  Only  once  let  him  get 
his  black  feet  over  the  door,  and  there's  small 
chance  of  escape  for  those  inside." 

''Oh,  the  cruel  creature ! "  shivered  Lassie: 
"  it  has  not  been  at  our  door,  has  it,  father  ?  " 

"  No,  but  very  near  it,  I  fear,"  replied  Mr. 
Grreenwood,  rather  amused  at  Lassie's  literal 
interpretation  of  his  words.  "But  he  sha'n't 
get  in  to  hurt  my  darlings  ;  so  run  oft'  to  bed, 
and  we  will  see  what  can  be  done  to  keep  the 
naughty  wolf  out." 

Lassie  obeyed,  holding  her  sister  tightly  by 
the  hand,  and  crept  beneath  a  curtain,  behind 
which  an  old-fashioned  sort  of  alcove  formed 
a  tiny  bedroom  for  the  children.  But  once  in 
bed,  her  first  question,  as  she  clung  trembling 
into  Effie's  arms  was,  whether  she  thought 
father  would  be  able  to  keep  the  horrid  crea- 
ture out. 

"  I  don't  know,"  whispered  Effie,"  whether 
father  will  be  able  to  keep  it  out ;  but  I  know 
some  one  else  who  will  nevev  let  it  come  near 


"  Who  is  that  ?"  sobbed  Lassie,  the  excite- 
ment of  the  last  hour  having  been  too  much 
for  her. 

"Why,  the  Good  Shepherd,  of  course,"  said 
Effie,  in  a  tender,  coaxing  tone.  "Don't  you 
remember  what  Father  Alban  told  the  school- 
children on  Sunday  ?  But  that  must  have 
been  the  day  you  had  the  headache  and  fell 
asleep.  Well,  he  told  them  that  the  Good 
Shepherd,  who  minds  the  sheep,  takes  particu- 
lar care  of  the  lambs  because  they  are  more 
helpless,  and  will  never  let  the  cruel  wolf  come 
near  to  hurt  them.  So,  of  course,  He  won't  let 
it  come  here  to  hurt  us,  because  we  are  His 
lambs." 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  we  belong  to  that  Shep- 
herd," sighed  Lassie,  laying  her  head  peacefully 
on  the  pillow.  I  will  tell  father  about  Him  to- 
morrow ;  and  poor  Maggie,  too,  she  looks  so 
lonesome,  and  has  such  a  pretty  face.  I  hope 
she  belongs  to  that  Shepherd,  and  then  the 
cruel  wolf  will  never  catch  her.  I  should  not 
like  the  wolf  to  catch  poor  Maggie." 

In  another  minute  the  two  children  were 
fast  asleep. 

(to  be  continued.) 


A  dear  little  child,  named  Madeleine,  scarce 
nine  years  of  age,  hearing  one  day  from  the 
Sisters,  to  whom  she  went  to  school,  what  our 
Lord  will  say  to  the  good  on  the  last  day,  viz. : 
''Come,  ye  blessed  of  My  Father,  possess  the 
kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world  :  for  I  was  hungry  and  you 
gave  Me  to  eat,  I  was  thirsty  and  you  gave 
me  Me  to  drink,"  etc.,  asked  one  of  the  Sis- 
ters how  she  could  give  our  Lord  something 
to  eat.  The  good  nun  told  her  that  by  giv- 
ing it  to  the  poor  she  would  give  it  to  our 
Lord  Himself. 

Next  day,  Madeleine's  father  brought  her 
a  package  of  confectionary  and  cakes.  The 
dear  little  child,  instead  of  eating  it,  brought 
it  to  a  poor  woman  at  the  door  and  emptied 
it  into  her  lap,  saying  :  "  Here,  poor  woman, 
eat  this,  or  take  it  to  your  children." 

"  And  why,  dear  little  child,"  said  the  poor 
woman,  "do  you  give  me  your  sweets  ?  " 

"Because,"  answered  the  child,  "in  giving 
them  to  you  I  give  them  to  Jesus  Christ,  and 
He  will  say  at  the  last  day :  '  Madeleine,  come 
to  heaven,  because  when  T  was  hungry  you 
gave  Me  to  eat/  '^ 
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Confraternity  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception (or  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes).    - 

"  We  fly  to  thy  patronage,  0  Holy  Mother  of  God  !  " 

Report  for  the  Week  Ending  Wednesday, 
May  10th. 
The  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
fraternity are  earnestly  requested  in  favor  of  the 
following  petitions :  Conversion  to  the  Faith  for 
26  persons,— change  of  life  for  35  persons, — return 
to  the  Faith  for  7  persons, — spiritual  and  temporal 
favors  for  several  persons  and  3  families, — recov- 
ery of  health  for  46  persons,  of  hearing  for  2  per- 
sons, and  of  mind  for  2  persons,— employment  for 
8  persons, — grace  of  a  happy  death  for  6  persons, — 
success  of  5  novenas  and  of  various  undertakings 
for  13  persons,— special  graces  for  19  persons, — the 
virtue  of  purity  for  3  persons, — the  virtue  of  tem- 
perance for  5  persons, — peace  and  concord  for  2 
families, — temporal  necessities  for  8  persons, — the 
safe  return  of  2  persons.  Also  38  particular  in- 
tentions, and  a  number  of  thanksgivings  for  fa- 
vors received. 

FAVORS    obtained. 

Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  knows  well  how  to  over- 
come obstacles  and  difficulties,  and  turn  all  to  the 
greater  glory  of  her  Divine  Son,  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  This  she  has  done  at  Constantinople  and 
elsewhere.  She  punishes  those  who  blaspheme  her, 
and  pours  forth  graces  in  abundance  upon  those 
who  invoke  her  with  faith.  There  are  many  re- 
cent instances  recorded  of  severe  punishments  be- 
ing inflicted  upon  infidels  at  Constantinople,  who 
have  mocked,  ridiculed,  and  blasphemed  the  devo- 
ion  to  Our  Lady.  Of  course,  free-thinkers  call 
these  mere  accidents.  But  Catholics,  and  even  the 
schismatics  and  Mussulmans  look  upon  them  as 
real  punishments.  And  what  gives  great  weight 
to  their  opinion  is  the  countless  number  of  favors 
obtained  by  those  who  have  recourse  to  Our  Lady 
of  Lourdes.  So  numerous  and  striking  are  these 
miracles,  that  Mgr.  Vanutelli,  Apostolic  Delegate 
at  Constantinople,  has  appointed  a  commission  of 
inquiry  to  investigate  the  facts.  During  a  period 
of  five  months,  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
extraordinary  cures  have  been  made  known  to  the 
Georgian  Fathers,  all  of  which  have  been  regis- 
tered. But  the  list  is  incomplete — it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  many  miracles  have  not  been  made 
public. 

At  Pera  there  was  a  little  boy,  six  years  old, 
whose  whole  body,  for  a  number  of  years,  had 
been  one  mass  of  sores.  The  poor  child  could  not 
stand,  sit  or  lie  down  without  experiencing  the 
most  intense  pain.  All  the  resources  of  med- 
ical science  were  employed  to  no  purpose.  The 
father  and  mother  both  made  a  vow  to  undertake  a 
pilgrimage  barefooted  to  the  Chapel  of  Feri-Keui, 
and  there  perform  a  novena  to  obtain  the  cure  of 
their  son  through  the  intercession  of  Our  Lady  of 
Lourdes.  The  vow  was  religiously  fulfilled.  At 
the  end  of  the  novena  they  caused  the  child  to  drink 
some  of  the  water  of  Lourdes,  and  anointed  his  body 
with  oil  from  the  lamp  which  burned  before  the  al- 
tar of  our  Lady.  The  child  was  completely  cured. 
This  case  was  examined  by  Mgr.  Vanutelli  and 
declared  miraculous.  ...  A  Croat,  fifty  years  of 
age,  had  been  blind  for  a  number  of  years.    He  i 


was  led  to  the  Chapel  of  the  Georgians,  and  there 
implored  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  to  restore  his  sight. 
He  prayed  for  a  long  time,  and  then,  before  the  al- 
tar, bathed  his  eyes  with  the  miraculous  water 
and  immediately  recovered  his  sight.  A  large  con- 
course witnessed  this  miracle.  Many  schismatic 
Greeks  and  a  certain  number  of  Jews  have  been 
favored  by  Our  Lady.  Among  the  Mussulmans 
fifty  cures  have  been  registered.  , 

And  amid  all  this  concert  of  pi-aise  and  thanks- 
giving— because  of  miracles  wrought — the  king- 
dom of  God  becomes  more  and  more  extended,  the 
faith  and  piety  of  Catholics  are  renewed,  the  schis- 
matics are  shaking  off  all  prejudice  and  begin  to  un- 
derstand that  the  charges  made  against  the  Latin 
Church  are  but  so  many  calumnies.  The  Turks 
have  observed  the  superiority  of  Catholicity  over 
Mahometanism.  An  efendi  lately  said  to  one  of 
the  Georgian  Fathers  :  "  Your  ceremonies  of  wor- 
ship, your  religious  chants  with  organ  accompani- 
ment, your  altars  covered  with  flowers,  and  bril- 
liant with  lights,  the  paintings  that  adorn  your 
churches,  and  especially  the  statue  of  Our  Lady  of 
Lourdes,  speak  to  the  eyes,  the  heart,  the  soul. 
In  our  mosques,  the  bare  walls  are  silent,  prayer 
is  cold,  religion  naught."  Many  Mussulmans  be- 
lieve that  the  Koran  has  not  spoken  truly  concern- 
ing the  Blessed  Virgin  and  her  Divine  Son,  they 
believe  that  the  Gospel  is  a  divine  book.  One  of 
the  Turks  with  great  turbans,  a  pilgrim  from 
Mecca  or  a  descendant  of  the  prophet,  came  to 
kneel  before  the  altar  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes. 
One  of  the  Georgian  Fathers  approached  and  said 
to  him  :  "  This  is  a  Catholic  chapel ;  here  we  adore 
Jesus  (Issa),  and  venerate  His  Blessed  Mother 
(Bikir-meriem)."  "  i  know,"  replied  the  Turk; 
I  have  come  to  ask  my  cure  of  Jesus,  through  His 
Mother,"  He  then  requested  the  Father  to  tell 
him  of  the  prayei'S  he  should  address  to  Our  Lady 
of  Lourdes — and  he  repeated  them  with  all  that 
humility,  dignity  and  calmness  which  character- 
ize the  Mussulman  in  prayer.  His  faith  was 
rewarded — the  favor  requested  was  bestowed. 
Many  other  such  instances  might  be  cited,  all  of 
which  go  to  show  the  change  that  is  taking  place 
in  the  Mussulman  heart,  and  that  truly  all  is  the 
work  of  the  "  right  hand  of  the  Most  High." 

OBITUARy. 

We  recommend  the  following  deceased  persons 
to  the  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
fraternity :  Mrs.  Sylvia  M.  Parmentier,  of  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  who  slept  peacefully  in  the  Lord  on 
the  27th  of  April,  after  an  edifying  and  Christian 
life  of  88  years.  Miss  Elizabeth  Lyons,  who  died 
in  Memphis,  two  years  ago.  Mr.  Daniel  Bbosnan, 
who  died  April  22d,  and  Mrs.  Faherty,  both  of 
Washington,  D.  C.  Eugene  Ryan,  Newark,  N.  J., 
who  departed  this  life  on  the  29th  of  last  July. 
Mrs.  Susan  Reed  and  Miss  Sarah  Howell,  lately 
deceased,  and  both  of  New  Haven,  Ky.  Henry 
Palmer,  Cranston,  R.  I.,  who  slept  in  the  Lord 
some  time  ago.  John  Gordon  and  Catharine 
Derwin,  both  of  Ireland.  Mrs.  Louisa  Manning, 
St.  Louis,  Oregon,  who  rested  in  peace  April  14th. 
Mrs.  Bridget  Flanigan,  Springfield,  111.,  who 
went  to  her  reward  during  the  last  month. 

May  they  rest  in  peace  ! 

A.  Granger,  C.  S.  C, 

Director  of  the  Confraternity. 


Vi 
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John  Van  &  Co., 

MANUFACTURERS   OP 

Van's    Patent  Wrought-Iron    Portable 

RANGES. 


For  Public  and  Private  institutions,  Hotelt 
and  Private  Families. 

Carving  Tables,  Broilers,  Bake  Ovens,  Stock- 
Kettles,  Laundry  Stoves.  Coffee  and  Tea  Urns, 
and  all  kinds  of  Implements  for  Culinary  pur- 
poses. 

No.  10  East  Fourth  St., 

CINCINNATI,  O. 

The  Range,  Coffee  and  Tea  Urns,  Bake  Ovens  and  othei 
Kitchen  Implemtnts  used  in  the  Kitchen  of  the  Universit) 
of  Notre  Dame  are  furnished  by  this  house. 
decl7-6in2w 

St.  miary^s  Academy. 

CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSH;, 

SCHOOL  OF  ABTS~A2TD  DSSION, 

NOTRE  DAME  P.  0.,  INDIANA, 

(Nbar  South  Bbnd,) 

Conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross* 

In  the  Academy  the  Course  is  thorough  in  the  Prepa- 
ratory, Academic  and  Classical  Departments. 

No  extra  charge  for  German  or  French,  as  these  lan- 
guages enter  into  the  regular  Academic  Course. 

The  Conservatory  of  Music, 
on  the  plan  of  the  best  Musical  Conservatories  of  Europe, 
is  under  the  charge  of  a  complete  corps  of  teachers 
eleven  in  number.  It  comprises  a  large  music  hall  and 
tv^enty-eight  separate  rooms  for  harps,  pianos  and  or- 
gans. A  through  course  for  graduation  in  theory  and 
practice,  Esthetics  and  Composition. 

The  school  of  Art  and  Design  is  modeled  on  the 
great  Art  Schools  of  Europe,  drawing  and  painting 
from  life  and  the  antique.  Pupils  in  the  Departmente 
of  Painting  and  Music  may  pursue  a  special  course. 

Simphcity  of  dress  enforced  by  the  rules  of  the  Insti- 
tution. Full  particulars  of  the  three  Departments 
given  in  Catalogue,  for  which  address 

MOTHER  SUPERIOE, 
St.  Mary's  Academy, 
NoTBB  Damb  P.O.,  Inb. 


Uead  What  Millions  Proclaim! 


The  Genuine  Singer  Sewing  Machines 

ARE  ONLY  Made  by  the  Singer 

Manufacturing  Company. 


Notre  Dame  P.  0., 

Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  1882. 
They  are,  beyond  all  controversy,  the  best  in  the 
wodd.  Having  tried  many  other  makes  in  our  re- 
■ipective  Institutions,  we  find,  by  continual  usage,  the 
genuine  Singer  to  be  far  superior  to  any  other,  and 
'•ecommend  it  to  all  as  the  most  valuable  of  Sewing 
Machines.  E.  F.  Grether,  No.  135  Michigan  Street, 
South  Bend,  Indiana,  is  agent  for  this  locality.  Call 
)n  or  address  him. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NOTRE  DAME, 
and  ST.  MARY'S  ACADEMY. 


The  "  OLD   RELIABLE  "  SINGER 

IS 

The  Strongest, 

The    Simplest, 

The  Most  Durable 

SEWING  MACHINE 

EVER  YET  CONSTRUCTED. 


Our  Sales  last  year  were  at  the  rate  of  over 
1,800   SEWING  MACHINES  A   DAY 
for  every  business-day  in  the  year. 


THE  SINGER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 
Principal  Office — 34  Union  Square,  N.  Y, 
South  Bend  Branch — 135    Michigan   Street. 

2,000  Offices  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  ;  and  3,000  in 
the  Old  World  and  South  America. 

Offices  in  every  civilized  Country  upon  earth, 
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DR.    MeINTOSH*S 

8olar  Microscope  and  Stereopticon  Combination 

FOR   THE   USE   OF 

COLLEGES,  SCHOOLS,  PHYSICIANS  and  SCIENTISTS. 


Thisi  Combination  includes  three  distinct  instruments,  a 
Solar  Microscope,  Solar  Stereopticon  and  Monoc- 
ular Microscope. 

Each  of  these  can  be  used  alone  or  in  combination. 

By  the  aid  of  this  combination,  Astronomy,  Geography,  Geometry, 
Botany,  ZoOlog-y,  Philosophy,  Physiology,  Pathology,  Histology,  etc., 
can  be  finely  illustrated  to  a  large  class  or  audience. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  Free  on  application. 

Mcintosh  galvanic  &  faradic  battery  co., 

192  &  194  Jackson  St.,  Chicago,  III. 
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ATTENTION, 

SHIPPERS  and  FARMERS 


H.  HAINER&  CO., 

fiEKFlAL  PRODUCE  COMMISSlOEf  MERCHANTS, 

«<>   IV.  Water  i^it,,  I»liila,. 


Butter, 

Eggs, 

Cheese, 

Apples, 

Beans, 

Potatoes, 

Vegetables, 

Chickens, 

Sw.  .  . 

Turkeys, 

Ducks, 

Oeese, 

Game, 

Wool, 

Bribed  Fruits, 

Green  Fruits, 

Peanuts, 

Flour, 

Corn, 

Barley, 

Wheat, 

Beeswax, 

Honey, 

Lamhs, 

Veal, 

Vinegar, 

Cider, 

Maple  Sugar, 

Furs  ^  Skins 

,  Hops, 

Roots, 

Feathers. 
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A  New  Book,  by  Kathleen  O'Meara,  Author 
of  "Life  of  Frederic  Ozanam,"  "Bells  of  the 
Sanctuary,"  "  Iza's  Story,"  etc. 

HENRI  PERREYVE 

AND 

His  Counsels  to  the  Sick. 


London:  C.  Keegan  Paul  &  Co.,  Publishers.    1881. 
Price  (post  free),       .       -       -       -       SI  ^00 


Copies  of  this  book  may  be  had  by  applying 
to  the 

OFFICE  OF  THE  "AVE  MARIA," 
Notre  Dame,  Indiana. 
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COTE-DES-NEIGES, 
MONTREAL,     CANADA. 


This  Institution,  directed  by  the  Rehgious  of  the 
Congregation  of  the  Holy  Cross,  occupies  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  salubrious  sites  in  Canada.  It  was 
founded  for  giving  a  Christian  education  to  boys  be- 
tween the  ages  of  five  and  twelve  years.  They  receive 
all  the  care  and  attention  to  which  they  are  accustomed 
at  home.  The  French  and  English  languages  are 
taught  with  equal  care  by  masters  of  both  nationalities. 

TERMS: 

Board  and  Tuition,  per  month,          -        -  -  $10  00 

Bed, 1  00 

Washing,           -        -        -        -        -        -  -    1  00 

Piano, 2  50 

Violin,        -        -        -  ■     -        -        .        -  -      2  00 

Very  Rev.  A.  LOU  AGE,  C.S.C., 

Cote-des-Neiges, 

MONTREAL,  CANADA. 


Kimball  Organs. 

It  has  become  necessary  for  us  to 
greatly  enlarge  our  manufacturing 
facilities,  and  it  is  probable  that 
during  the  coming  year  our  factory 
will  turn  out  over  one-twelfth  of  the 
entire  production  of 

Parlor  and  Cabinet  Organs 

on  the  American  Continent,  which 
demonstrates  beyond  a  doubt  the  su- 
periority of  the  Instruments  manu- 
factured by  us. 

We  are  sole  agents  for  the  W.  W 
Kimball  Pianos,  Hallet  &  Da- 
vis and  W.  P.  Emerson  Pianos. 

Address, 

W.  W.  KIMBALL, 

Chicago,    111. 
Or, 

fcJiiS.  D.  ROBERSON, 

General  Agent, 

SOUTH    BDBI»»I>,   I]N1>, 
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NEW  EDITION. 
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MOTIVES  ;0F  DEVOTION   TO  THE 
BLESSED  VIRGIN. 


From  the  Geeman  of  Rev.  P.  Ron,  S.J. 


21  Pages  16mo.,  neatly  printed  on  tinted  paper. 
Price  10  cents.     Postage  free. 

This  admirable  Essay  on  Devotion  to  tbe 
Blessed  Virgin  is  republished  at  the  request  ol 
I  he  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Dwenger,  Bishop  of  Ft.  Wayne. 
Copies  can  be  had  by  addressing 

Editor  of  THE  "  AVE  MARIA," 
Notre  Dame,  Indiana, 
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HENCEFORTH   ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL   ME  BLESSED.— St.  Luke,  1,  48. 
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Parting  with  Rome. 


[We  are  indebted  to  Mrs.  Anna  Hanson 
Dorsey,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  for  the  follow- 
ing unpublished  poem  of  the  late  Rev.  Charles 
Constantine  Pise,  D.  D.,  written  in  Rome,  on 
the  5th  of  February,  1832.  Dr.  Pise  was  an 
elegant  writer,  and  contributed  much  to  the 
periodical  literature  of  the  day.  He  was.  we 
believe,  the  only  Catholic  priest  that  ever  held 
the  office  of  chaplain  of  the  United  States 
Senate.    His  death  occurred  in  1866.  ] 

ijpiS  morning  :  over  Monte  Pincio's  height, 
**^  Aurora  streaks  the  heavens  with  early  light : 
The  gale  breathes  through  the  grove  ;  the  pine,  the 

palm 
Are  tinged  with  gold,  and  redolent  with  balm. 
The  bell  which  wakes  the  holy  maid  to  prayer 
Tolls  shrill  and  long, — dying  upon  the  ear, 
In  distant  cadence --mingling  with  the  air. 
It  calls,  fair  Trinita  dei  Monti,  (say, 
Ye  who  have  heard  their  song,  at  close  of  day. 
Ye  who  have  melted  as  they  chanted,  tell 
The  charm  that  lingers  there,  the  holy  spell;) 
It  calls  thy  inmates  to  their  matin  shrine. 
To  pour  their  praises  forth  in  notes  divine. 

Pincio,  farewell!  thy  groves, — thy  pine,  thy  palm. 
Where  oft  Fve  lingered,  as  the  evening  calm 
Spread  like  a  mantle  round  thy  gentle  bowers. 
And  the  sun  sank  behind  St.  Peter's  towers — 
Oft  have  I  sat  me  down,  at  twilight  grey, 
And  watched  the  beautiful  decline  of  day. 

Could  it  decline  more  grandly  than  behind 

That  dome  eternal, where  the  loftiest  mind 

Shrinks  with  astonishment,  and  owns  with  pride 

The  wonder  of  the  world  !  at  even-tide. 

What  glory  bursts  upon  that  lofty  dome. 

The  master- work  of  man,  the  monument  of  Rome  ! 

Farevyell  that  scene  !  ye  villas  scattered  round 


The  ancient  hills,  beneath  whose  shade  I  found 
Some  peace,  some  solitude,  some  musing-time, 
Some  inspiration,  in  this  classic  clime  ; 
For  the  last  time  I  fix  my  lingering  view, 
Borghese,  on  thy  groves,  and  then — adieu  ! 

The  car  is^at  the  door — the  harsh  dull  scream 
Of  the  rough  vetturino  wakes  me  from  my  dream  ; 
The  poet's  dream — Imagination's  spell, 
Bursts  like  a  bubble  when  I  sigh  farewell ! 

Yet,  Rome,  where'er  my  fate  may  chance  to  be. 
Fancy  shall  kindle,  as  I  turn  to  thee: 
Land  of  the  Caesars  once,-— the  world's  own  Queen, 
Still  to  be  mighty,  as  thou  e'er  hast  been  ; 
Religion's  centre-place,  the  Arts'  abode. 
The  Muse's  throne,  the  chosen  one  of  God, 
Farewell !— the  gate  is  passed— it  is  broad  day, 
And  my  car  rattles  o'er  the  .Emilian  Way. 

C.  C.  P. 


Notre  Dame  de  Bonsecouis  (Our  Lady 
of  Good  Help),  Montreal. 


KY    ANNA   T.    SADLIER. 


^N  one  of  the  busiest  parts  of  Montreal, 
OT   close  by  the  market-place,  and  among  the 
shipping  on  the  wharves,  stands  an  ancient 
shrine  of  our  Lady, 

"A  shiine  in  a  quaint  old  chapel, 
Defaced  and  broken  with  years, 
Where  the  pavement  is  worn  with  kneehng, 
And  the  step  with  kisses  and  tears." 
Up  and  down  the  river,  as  the  boats^  pass  in 
the  evening  shadows  or  the  morning's  glow, 
they  catch  glimpses  of  this  quaint  stone  build- 
ing, with  its  shining  belfry,  showing  far  out 
over  the  water.     Below  and  around  it  lie  the 
wharves,  those  strange  regions,  where  much 
of  the  poetry  and  mystery  of  a  city  linger^ 
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They  are  dull,  and  smoke-grimmed,  and  dark- 
ened often,  with  the  tread  of  many  feet,  and 
the  labor  of  many  hands  ;  but  they  catch  the 
sunshine,  and  it  lurks  in  their  blackest  cor- 
ners, apparently  with  a  certain  grim  satis- 
faction in  associating  thus  its  beauty  with 
their  ugliness.  There  is  always,  it  seems  to 
us,  a  strange,  weird  romance  attached  to 
wharves,  howsoever  ugly  and  commonplace  in 
themselves,  which  is  to  them  peculiar. 

In  such  surroundings  stands  the  ancient 
shrine  of  Notre  Dame  de  Bonsecours,  and 
there  appears  a  special  fitness  in  the  circum- 
stance. The  church  is  the  oldest  upon  the 
Island  of  Montreal,  and  was,  in  fact,  the  first 
stone-building  raised  there.  It  was  erected  in 
the  colonial  days,  amid  the  struggle  and  hard- 
ships of  the  early  pioneer  times,  and  the  Ven- 
erable Marguerite  Bourgeoys  was  its  founder. 
That  heroic  woman  worked  hard  for  its  erec- 
tion ;  she  not  only  collected  money  therefor 
in  France  and  among  the  colonists,  but  herself 
and  her  brave  Sisters,  with  other  women,  whom 
they  had  incited  to  the  task,  actually  gathered 
stones  and  brought  them  to  the  site  to  facili- 
tate the  labor  of  the  workmen.  It  still  stands 
there  to-day,  as  boldly  defying  time  as  ever. 
It  is  of  rough  gray-stone,  with  a  high,  shin- 
ing, tin-covered  belfry.  Recently  its  interior 
has  been  somewhat  renovated  ;  its  dim,  time- 
stained  walls  have  been  touched  up  anew,  its 
ceiling  painted  white,  and  other  signs  of  im- 
provement are  visible.  But  the  ancient  shrine 
— the  altar,  consisting  of  four  high  gilt  pillars, 
forming  a  semicircle,  surmounted  by  a  crown, 
and  with  a  solid  gilt  base — remains.  Between 
the  pillars,  reaching  up  on  either  side,  are 
large,  gilt  statues  of  angels,  and  towering 
above  them  all,  the  statue  of  the  Queen  of 
Angels,  likewise  in  gilt.  Curiously  arranged 
lamps  or  jets  of  gas  divide  the  angels  one  from 
the  other.  The  candlesticks  and  ornaments 
are  of  the  quaintest.  Two  highly-colored 
painted  windows,  the  hues  of  which  have 
grown  mellowed  by  time,  throw  "a  difibrent 
glory"  upon  the  surroundings,  according  to 
the  hour  of  the  day.  The  naves  are  likewise 
illumined  by  stained  windows,  and  between 
these  windows  are  the  Stations,  in  basso  rilievo, 
and  paintings,  old  and  dim,  one  of  which  is  to 
commemorate  the  terrible  epoch  of  ''  the  Ship 
Fever."  The  Gray  Nuns  are  here  represented 
caring  for  the  sick,  in  their  sheds  upon  the 
>vharf,  and  the  former  Bishop  of  Montreal, 


Monseigneur  Bourget,  appears  in  the  back- 
ground, ministering  to  the  dying. 

There  is  some  question  now  that  this  an- 
cient edifice  will  have  to  be  removed,  for  the 
sake  of  that  progress  which  to-day  is  the  chief 
motive-power  of  the  world.  In  our  way  of 
thinking,  its  removal  will  be  a  barbarous 
act.  Cannot  some  means  be  contrived,  as  is 
done  in  so  many  cities  of  Europe,  to  leave  the 
old  church,  to  send  the  smile  of  our  Lady  out 
over  the  blue  waters,  as  it  has  done  for  gener- 
ations ?  Close  beside  it  is,  the  busy  market- 
place. There  in  the  morning,  sometimes,  all 
is  calm  and  still  as  the  noiseless  river,  of  which 
we  catch  glimpses  between  the  market  and 
church.  But  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  there 
is  endless  bustle,  from  daybreak  almost,  be- 
cause these  are  the  market-days,  and  the  coun- 
try people  come  thither  with  their  wares. 

Notre  Dame  de  Bonsecours  has  another 
name,  touching  in  its  simplicity  and  sugges- 
tiveness.  It  is  called  Notre  Dame  des  Passant s, 
Our  Lady  of  the  Passers-By.  Passers-by  along 
the  high-road  of  life.  They  pause  an  instant, 
raise  their  desert-worn  hearts  to  her,  and  ask 
the  grace  of  the  moment,  or  a  remembrance 
at  the  hour  of  death.  The  name  has  its 
origin  in  the  verse  above  the  door,  in  quaint, 
gilt  letters. 

'.'  Si  I'amour  de  Marie  dans  ton  cwur  est  grave, 
Ne  t'oiihlie,  en  passant,  de  lid  dire  un  Ave."  * 

Seldom,  we  should  think,  among  Catholics,  is 
this  gracious  invitation  disregarded. 

But  in  the  in  the  Month  of  Mary  her  faith- 
ful children  do  more  than  this.  From  time 
immemorial,  Notre  Dame  des  Passants  has, 
been  a  i)lace  of  pilgrimage.  On  the  eve  of  the 
month  this  old  practice  is  still  piously  ob- 
served, by  a  pilgrimage  of  all  the  clergy  of  the 
city,  with  his  lordship  the  Bishop  at  their 
head.  The  church  then  is  gaily  decorated 
with  banners,  the  altar  glitters  with  innumer- 
able lights.  The  sanctuary  is  aglow  with 
lamps,  and  songs  of  triumph  and  of  devotion 
ring  out  over  the  market-place,  across  the 
smooth-gliding  St.  Lawrence,  and  up  into 
the  city's  noise  and  glare.  This  is  not  all, 
however ;  nearly  every  morning  during  the 
month,  pilgrims  come  thither.  One  day  we 
saw  there,  the  ladies  of  the  Confraternity  of 
the  Holy  Family,  a  large  Association,  which 

*  If  in  thy  heart  be  graven  Mary's  love, 

In  passing,  forget  not,  one  Hail  Mary  to  say. 
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completely  filled  the  church.  Mass  was  said 
by  their  Director,  the  eminent  Sulpician,  Fa- 
ther Martineau.  All  the  members  received. 
Holy  Communion.  Mass  being  over,  Father 
Martineau  ascended  the  pulpit.  He  preached 
a  most  beautiful  sermon,  representing  the 
Christian  life  as  a  vessel  upon  which  the 
faithful  are  embarked.  They  pass  the  Isles  of 
Pleasure  first,  where  syren  voices  speak  and 
cry  out  to  the  ship,  of  all  the  enchantments, 
the  delusive  hopes,  the  golden  dreams  that 
life  offers  to  youth.  The  voices  have  their 
effect.  Many  alight  from  the  ship  and  linger 
there  amid  the  sunlight  on  the  island.  The 
years  pass  on,  and  again  they  mount  the  side 
of  the  vessel,  disillusioned,  weary,  sad,  and 
looking  back  upon  life  as  upon  a  garden  of 
.  Dead-Sea  apples.  And  so  with  all  the  other 
isles,  at  which  the  Christian  too  often  disem- 
barks, led  astray  a  moment  from  the  purpose 
of  his  voyage.  The  sermon,  delivered  as  it 
was  with  the  wonderful  eloquence  that  has 
charmed  so  many  hearers,  was  a  fitting  close 
to  that  pilgrimage  of  peace. 

Another  morning  we  were  there  when  the 
boys  from  the  Jesuit  College,  accompanied  by 
some  of  their  preceptors,  came  upon  a  similar 
errand.  They  bore  with  them  the  banner  of 
Mary  Immaculate.  Rev.  Father  Cazeau,  S.  J., 
Superior  of  the  College,  officiated.  The  lay- 
Brothers  and  the  boys  received  Holy  Com- 
munion. During  the  Mass  the  boys  sang 
various  hymns,  and,  immediately  after,  the 
Magnificat.  Their  voices  had  a  fine  effect, 
echoing  through  that  ancient,  time-worn 
church.  Mass  was  followed  by  Benediction 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  We  ourselves  went 
thither  with  the  pilgrimage  of  the  Children  of 
Mary.  Father  Rousseleau,  the  Cure  of  Notre- 
Dame,  as  Director  of  the  Society,  accompanied 
us,  said  Mass  and  preached,  while  the  choir 
sang  the  praises  of  Mary,  in  which  the  voices  of 
birds,  through  the  open  windows,  joined  in  full 
chorus.  Many  others,  such  as  the  ladies  of  Ste. 
Anne  from  St.  Joseph's  Church,  the  children 
•of  the  schools  belonging  to  the  Congregation 
de  Notre  Dame,  and  the  boys  from  the  Sulpi- 
cian Seminary,  known  as  Montreal  College, 
as  well  as  the  pupils  of  the  Christian  Brothers. 
Each  one  of  these  pilgrimages  is  in  itself  a  liv- 
ing testimony  of  faith.  It  proves  that  in  this 
cold  and  worldly  age,  many  hearts  still  gather 
under  the  banner  of  the  Church,  to  celebrate 
ithe  praises  of  God  and  of  His  Blessed  Mother. 


There  is  nothing  of  the  nineteenth  century 
in  these  congregations  of  ladies,  of  children,  or 
of  men,  marching  through  the  streets,  reciting 
the  Rosary,  regardless  of  the  passing  gaze,  to 
come  to  the  feet  of  Mary  and  ask  her  protection . 
It  is  the  old  spirit  of  faith,  that  has  never  died 
out  in  the  Church,  an"S  that  is  peculiar  to 
no  race  no  time.  Some  day,  and  perhaps 
before  long,  the  Chapel  of  Bonsecours  will 
have  disappeared  forever ;  Notre  Dame  des 
Passants  will  no  longer  call  the  people  t<> 
prayer.  The  memory  of  these  pilgrimages,  ot' 
all  the  works  of  piety  therewith  connected, 
will  be  dimly  remembered,  almost  as  a  legend, 
and  the 

'*  Votive  hearts  and  the  anchors, 
Will  no  longer  tell  of  '  danger  and  peril  past.'  " 

For  there  are  votive  hearts  of  silver  hanging 
about  that  altar,  and  even,  used  as  a  sanc- 
tuary-lamp, is  a  ship  of  silver,  which  was,  Wf 
believe,  offered  by  the  pilgrims,  who  sailing 
once  to  France  and  to  Lourdes,  were  in  danger 
of  shipwreck.  Their  hearts  then  turned  back- 
wards to  Our  Lady  of  Grood  Help — and  the 
answer  came,  and  so  the  ship  is  placed  before 
her  altar  to  tell  the  story.  The  sanctuary  is. 
indeed,  full  of  lamps,  most  of  which  are  no 
doubt  votive. 

There  are  two  other  altars  in  the  church  ;  one 
is  under  the  Patronage  of  St.  Joseph,  the  other 
of  the  Holy  Angels,  and  there  is  also  a  statue 
of  the  Sacred  Heart,  and  one  of  St.  Anne,  who 
is  never  forgotten  by  the  people  of  Canada. 

Our  sketch  of  this  relic  of  the  past  is  neces- 
sarily imperfect.  So  many  memories,  so  many 
incidents  cluster  about  it,  that  it  would  be 
idle  even  to  refer  to  them  here.  It  is  a  part 
and  parcel  of  the  old  life  of  Montreal,  that 
old  life  that  is  gradually  fading  away.  The 
mediaeval  city,  the  Catholic,  the  Christian  city 
of  Villemarie,  is  gradually  becoming  a  city  in 
which  unbelief  in  various  forms  is  side  by  side 
with  the  fervent  piety  and  devout  faith  of  the 
old  settlers.  But  l^^otre  Dame  des  Passants, 
even  when  her  ancient  shrine  has  been  torn 
away,  will  still  keep  her  hold  upon  the  city 
founded  in  her  name,  and  smile  down  upon 
the  blue  St.  Lawrence. 


The  will  of  Shakespeare's  grandfather,  on 
his  mother's  side,  who  died  in  1556,  bequeathed 
''  his  soul  to  Almighty  God  and  to  our  Blessed 
Lady,  and  to  all  the  holy  company  of  heaveu." 
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BY   MRS.    ANNA    H.    DORSET. 


CHAPTER  VIL—JuDiTH  Darrall. 

Just  as  the  sun  appeared  above  the  horizon, 
spangling  the  crested  waves,  the  low,  wooded 
shores,  and  the  rose-tinted  clouds  with  gold, 
the  steamboat  was  slowly  approaching  For- 
tress Monroe,  better  known  to  Virginians  and 
in  the  annals  of  Catholic  Maryland  as  Old 
Point  Comfort,  the  name  bestowed  on  the 
narrow  barren  strip  of  sand  jutting  out  from 
the  mainland  into  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  by 
Leonard  Calvert,  when,  after  a  stormy  voyage, 
he  and  his  fellow-pilgrims  landed  there  to  ob- 
tain fresh  water  and  provisions,  on  the  20th  of 
of  February,  1634.  They  planted  the  cross, 
and  erecting  a  rude  altar  on  the  shell-strewn 
sands,  Rev.  Father  White,  S.  J.,  chaplain  of 
the  expedition,  celebrated  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of 
the  Mass,  consecrating  the  fair  land  to  Al- 
mighty God, — their  dome,  the  blue  heavens 
stretching  like  infinity  above  them,  their  music 
the  soft  reverberating  thunders  of  the  ocean 
as  it  broke  along  the  shore,  their  incense  the 
prayers  and  thanksgiving  which  with  adoring 
hearts  they  offered  to  Him  who  had  delivered 
them  from  the  perils  of  the  deep.* 

As  the  steamboat,  rolling  and  plunging, 
made  her  way  through  the  great  waves  which 
are  always  rough  here,  where  the  waters  of  the 
bay  and  the  two  rivers,  the  James  and  the 
Elizabeth,  meet,  Mrs.  Ogden  and  Ada,  who 
were  both  "good  sailors,"  came  out  of  their 
close  state-rooms,  and  now  stood  enjoying  the 
beauty  of  the  scene,  and  the  cool,  delicious 
salt  air,  the  very  breath  of  which  is  life-giving. 

"  But  that  is  a  very  barren-looking  spot ! " 
said  Ada,  surveying  Old  Point  Comfort; 
"there's  only  the  grim  Fortress,  and  yonder 
across  the  sands,  the  hotel,  I  suppose';  not  a 
tree,  or  shrub,  or  green  spot  anywhere,  except 
those  grass-grown  ramparts  ! " 

"  It  has  memories  dear  to  the  Catholic  heart, 
though.  Those  barren  sands  bore  the  foot- 
prints of  the  first  Catholic  apostles  of  Mary- 


*  Translated  from  the  account  of  the  voyage  by  Rev. 
Father  White,  S.  J.,  which  was  written  in  Latin,  and 
with  other  ancient  records  was,  up  to  a  few  years  ago, 
in  possession  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers  at  St,  Inigoes,  Mary- 
land. 


land,"  said  Mrs.  Ogden,  who  then  told  her,  in 
outline,  of  the  landing  of  Leonard  Calvert,  and 
the  subsequent  explorations  of  the  Potomac, 
on  whose  beautiful  western  shores  he  founded 
his  Catholic  colony,  where  the  Faith  was 
planted,  and  where  under  the  sanction  of  lib- 
eral laws  religious  toleration  was  declared,  a 
boon  denied  in  all  the  other  colonies  of  the 
New  World  to  such  as  were  outside  the  creed 
of  those  who  founded  and  controlled  them. 
This  was  the  golden  sentence  by  which  the 
Assembly  of  the  Catholic  colony  founded  by 
Leonard  Calvert,  a  devout  Catholic  gentleman, 
made  freedom  of  conscience  a  law  within 
all  its  borders  :  "  That  no  person  professing  to 
believe  in  Jesus  Christ  should  be  molested  in 
respect  to  his  religion,  or  in  the  free  exercise 
thereof."  But  Mrs.  Ogden  could  not  tell  Ada, 
who  had  been  listening  to  the  recital  with 
deep  interest,  how,  five  years  later,  the  peace 
of  this  new  and  prosperous  Eden  was  rudely 
broken  by  Cromwell,  who  determined  to  reduce 
the  colony  to  his  subjection  ;  for  by  this  time 
the  steamboat  was  at  the  rude  pier  where  she 
was  moored  to  facilitate  the  transfer  of  pro- 
visions and  freight  for  the  Fortress  and  the 
landing  of  passengers  and  their  baggage. 

Mrs.  Ogden  had  been  here  before,  en  route 
to  her  brother's,  and  directing  a  negro  porter 
to  follow  with  their  trunks,  she  and  Ada  went, 
or  rather  waded  through  the  sand,  towards  the 
hotel,  which  although  not  yet  open  to  visitors 
was  in  charge  of ''  care-takers,"  who  were  al- 
ways ready  and  glad  to  furnish  a  meal  or  a 
night's  accommodation  for  any  chance  stranger 
brought  thither  by  business  or  pleasure.  A 
negro  woman,  tidily  arrayed  in  blue  homespun, 
with  a  gay  colored  Madras  handkerchief  wound 
like  a  fanciful  turban  around  her  head,  received 
them  at  the  open  door  with  a  smile  and  a 
grotesque  dip  of  a  curtsy. 

"  Walk  in,  Missis,"  was  her  greeting  ;  "  I 
felt  like  somebody  was  a-comin',  an'  I  done 
kindled  up  a  nice  little  fire.  Walk  this-a-way, 
Missis — for  the  a'r  is  keen,  if  the  sun  do  shine 
so  warm  outside." 

Nothing  loth,  they  followed  their  hostess  in  to 
one  of  the  small  private  parlors,  where,  sure] 
enough,  a  bright  resinous  fire  of  pine  cones 
and  light-wood  knots  blazed  in  the  grate,  dif- 
fusing not  only  warmth,  but  a  delicious  fra- 
grance like  frankincense  in  the  air.  The  sun- 
light poured  through  the  window,  glorifying 
the  pretty  room,  and  a  table  was  already  spread 
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for  breakfast,  adding  no  little  to  our  travellers' 
sense  of  comfort,  for  the  salt  air  had  whetted 
their  appetite  to  downright  hungriness.  There 
was  a  small  dressing-room  en  suite,  and  by  the 
time  Mrs.  Ogden  and  Ada  had  bathed  their 
faces,  arranged  their  hair,  and  brushed  thefr 
gowns,  their  dusky  hostess  with  many  a  bob 
^f  a  curtsy  and  a  pleasant  smile  came  to  tell 
them  that  breakfast  was  on  the  table, — a  most 
inviting  one,  they  discovered,  as  soon  as,  obey- 
ing her  summons,  they  took  the  chairs  she 
placed  for  them. 

"  Dem  flounders.  Missis,  was  cotch  jes  as  de 
steamboat  was  ofP  '  Buckroe  plantation '  over 
yonder,  an'  dese  oysters  was  brung  in  at  de 
same  time.  I'se  mighty  glad  my  man  happen'd 
to  be  jes'  in  time." 

"  It  is  a  delicious  breakfast,  aunty  ;  your 
bread  is  beautiful — " 

"  Milk  risin'.  Missis,"  she  interrupted  ;  "  I 
don't  hold  wi'  hop  yeast  ;  it  sort  0'  takes  de 
life  outen  de  flour.  Try  some  br'iled  chicken. 
Missy,  an'  I'll  run  to  de  kitchen  for  some  egg- 
bread  dat's  jest  'bout  done  now,"  she  said,  fly- 
ing out. 

"Aunt  Mary,"  said  Ada,  gravely,  "I  don't 
think  I  ever  felt  so  hungry  in  all  my  life.     Is 
"it  the  salt  air  ?  and  will  it  be  safe  for  me  to  eat 
all  that  I  want  ?" 

"  Perfectly  so.  We've  got  a  long  day's  ride 
before  us,  and  no  stopping-place  on  the  way 
for  the  refreshment  of  man  or  beast ;  therefore 
eat  while  you  may." 

"I  believe  I  am  enjoying  everything,  it  is 
all  so  strange  and  pleasant.  Even  that  pretty 
brown  woman,  who  is  so  good  to  us,  is  as 
picturesque  and  quaint  to  me  as  any  peasant 
I  saw  abroad,  in  the  Tyrol,  the  Grisons,  or 
anywhere — " 

"  Yere  it  is.  Missis  ! "  said  their  hostess, 
suddenly  appearing  with  a  plate  on  which  was 
a  pound-cake,  or  something  that  looked  exactly 
like  one,  which  she  set  on  the  table,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  cut  into  triangular  slices,  inviting 
her  guests  to  partake. 

"It  looks  very  nice  ;  what  is  it?"  inquired 
Ada. 

"  It's  only  egg-bread,  Missy,  made  outen  beat 
eggs,  an'  corn-meal,  an'  milk,  wid  jest  a  little  bit 
o'  butter,  an'  de  leastest  dust  of  flour,"  she  an- 
swered, proudly.  "I  couldn't  had  nothiu'  ready 
do'  if  my  nose  hadn't  kept  itchin'  from  de 
time  I  opened  my  eyes  dis  mornin',— a  sure 
sign,  marm,  dat  comp'ny's  comin';  an'  I  says  ; 


'Jeff,  you  lazy  nigger,  g'long  out  an'  cotch 
some  fish  an'  oysters  'fo'  de  boat  gets  in  ;  my 
nose  is  settin'  me  dat  crazy  dat  I'm  ded  sho^ 
somebody's  comin'  to  breakfus.'  He  tol'  me  I 
was  dat  foolish  he  didn't  see  how  I  kep  my 
head  outen  de  fire,  but  I  made  him  git  up  an'' 
go.  He's  a  awful  sleepy-head,  Jeff  is,"  she- 
said,  giggling. 

"  You're  a  first-rate  cook,  and  we  thank  you?/ 
very   much  for  producing    such   a  delicious 
breakfast  for  us,"  said  Mrs.  Ogden,  amused  ; : 
she  understood  the  negro  character  too  well 
to  misunderstand  for  undue  familiarity  the- 
woman's  manner  and  talk,  which  were  o-nly 
the  outcome  of  a  kind,  untutored  heart.     "  Birt^ 
will  you  tell  us  your  name  ;  we'd  like  to  re- 
member you  by  it." 

"I's  named  Venus,"^  Missis,  an'  my  twin- 
sister's  named  Nervy /^  she  answered,  dropping 
a  curtsy. 

Her  answer  took  Ada  so  much  by  surprise, 
and  the  instantaneous  contrast  arose  in  her 
mind  so  vividly  between  the  marble  Venuses 
she  had  seen  abroad,  and  this  dusky,  fat,  short 
one,  so  grotesque  and  quick  isn  her  movements, 
that  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  she 
avoided  laughing  out,  by  almost  strangling 
herself  in  the  effort  to  swallow  some  hot  coffee 
out  of  a  large  gilt-emblazoned  "Remember 
Me"  cup  which  she  tried  to  hide  her  face  in. 

"  I  suppose  you  and  your  husband  are  free, 
Venus  ?"  said  Mrs.  Ogden,  kindly,  more  to 
cover  Ada's  involuntary  amusement  than  from 
any  special  interest  in  the  question. 

"Lor'  no.  Missis,  not  as  you  understan's  it  ; 
but  we's  as  free  as  ever  we  wants  to  be.  We 
b'longs  to  Mars'  Cargill,  over  yonder  to  "  Buck- 
roe  Plantation,"  an'  hires  our  time  from  him, 
an'  all  we  makes  over  is  our'n.  It's  a  mighty 
good  'rangement  too.  Missis,  'cos  if  we  gets 
sick,  or  has  trouble,  we  goes  back  to  Mars'r 
to  be  tooken  keer  on.  Dat's  de  way  it  works, 
marm." 

"  The  arrangement  is  in  your  favor,  Venus, 
I  think.  And  now,  having  finished  our  break- 
fast, can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  hire  a  horse 
and  carriage,  with  some  one  to  drive,  for  a 
day?" 


*  Venus  was  the  name  of  my  mother's  old  cook,  and 
her  twin-sister's  name  was  Minei^a,  and  I  doubt  if 
two  move  ill-favored  darkies  were  ever  bora,  or  two 
more  unapproachably  skilful  cooks.  Olympus  was  re- 
newed in  the  names  given  to  the  negroes  of  the  South, 
who  dearly  loved  all  high-sounding  cognomens. 
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"Might  git  one  at  Hampton,  but  tliar's 
nothin'  to  be  had  yere  'xceptin'  a  kyart.*  De 
sogers  in  de  Fort  yonder  ain't  got  nothin'  dat 
runs  on  wheels,  'cept  cannons.  How  fur  is 
you  gwine,  Missis  ?  " 

"  To  the  Cape— to  Mr.  Darrall's." 

"  Den,  marm,  a  kerridge  wouldn't  be  so  good 
as  a  kyart,  cos  you  got  to  go  a  long  part  of  de 
way  through  the  piney  woods  whar  dar's  nuffin 
but  san'  an'  wild-hog  tracks.  It's  a  fac'.  If 
you'll  take  de  kyart,  I'll  put  clean  straw  in  it, 
an'  my  two  rush-bottom  cheers  for  you  to  set 
on,  an'  you'll  be  real  comfor'ble.  An'  its  sich 
a  bright,  warm  day,  dat  de  pines  smells  mighty 
sweet,  dey  do." 

"  Do,  aunty,  take  the  cart ;  it  will  be  de- 
lightful, I  know ;  we  can  get  out  and  walk 
when  we  feel  tired  and  cramped,"  said  Ada. 

"  It's  Hobson's  choice,  darling  ;  I'm  afraid 
we  shall  have  to  do  it.  But  who  will  drive 
us?" 

''  Jeff  will,  marm.  He's  my  man,  an'  he's 
down  yonder  workin'  up  de  garden.  I'll  blow 
him  up,"  she  said,  running  out,  before  they 
could  ask  her  what  she  meant. 

" '  Blow  him  up"* !  what  do  you  suppose  she 
means  to  do  to  him,  aunty  ?  "  asked  Ada,  with 
a  bewildered  air  ;  but  before  Mrs.  Ogden  could 
speak,  a  loud,  long  blast  on  a  tin  horn  ex- 
plained the  ambiguous  words,  and  they  both 
saw  from  their  window  the  man  suddenly  drop 
his  hoe  and  start  on  a  run  towards  the  house, 
where  his  voluble  wife  soon  made  him  under- 
stand the  situation.  He  was  a  lithe,  active, 
brown  man  of  about  thirty-five.  His  coarse 
homespun  shirt,  as  white  as  snow,  and  his  dark, 
threadbare,  butternut-colored  trowsers  were 
patched  without  regard  to  the  harmony  of 
colors,  but  all  clean  and  whole.  He  was  of 
higher  intelligence  than  his  wife,  and  Mrs. 
Ogden  found  no  difficulty  in  arranging  mat- 
ters with  him.  He  offered  to  go  to  Hampton 
to  try  and  hire  a  carriage  for  her ;  but  Mrs. 
Ogden  did  not  wish  to  be  delayed,  and,  in  fact, 
secretly  inclined  to  the  first  plan.  He  knew 
every  inch  of  the  way  to  "  Darrall  House,"  he 
said ;  for  his  father  belonged  to  Mr.  Darrall, 
and  he'd  been  there  many  a  time  to  see  him. 
"Thar'U  be  room  in  the  kyart  for  the  two 
trunks,  one  under  the  seat  and  one  behind,  but 
it'll  take  'mos'  all  day  to  git  thar,  marm,  'count 
of   thar    bein'  no  road,  an'  the  san'  bein'  so 


*  So  the  negroes  pronounced  cart. 


heavy.     It'll  be  slow,  easy  goin'.  Missis,  but 
mighty  safe,  if  you  keer  to  try  it." 

"  We'll  try  it,  I  think.  Get  everything  ready 
as  quickly  as  you  can,  as  I  wish  to  start  at 
once,"  said  Mrs.  Ogden.  A  generous  price 
was  paid  for  their  breakfast,  which  made  the 
eyes  of  Venus  twinkle,  so  far  did  it  exceed  her 
modest  expectations,  while  her  husband  was 
no  less  satisfied  with  what  he  was  to  receive 
for  his  services. 

In  a  little  while  everything  was  arranged, 
and  our  travellers  were  once  more  moving,  but 
not  before  Venus  handed  a  wicker  basket  to 
Ada,  saying  "Snack,"  dropped  a  curtsy,  and 
ran  into  the  house  for  fear  the  young  "  Missy '' 
would  not  accept  the  nice  things  packed  in  it, 
or  offer  to  pay  for  them.  It  would  have  de- 
lighted her  heart  had  she  seen  how,  late  in  the 
afternoon,  the  cold  chicken,  bread  and  butter 
and  other  nice  dainties,  were  enjoyed  by  both 
ladies,  with  blessings  on  her  thoughtful  kind- 
ness. 

The  slow  journey  through  the  pines  was  so 
novel  and  delightful,  and  so  unlike  any  other 
experience  of  travel  Ada  had  known,  that,  for 
the  time  being,  the  recollections  of  past,  as 
well  as  of  later  trials,  were  lulled  into  forget - 
fulness  by  the  dreamy,  soothing  effect  of  the 
surroundings.  The  near  view  she  had  had  of 
a  quaint  and  happy  phase  of  negro  character, 
this  primitive  method  of  transportation  in  an 
open  cart,  half-buried  in  clean,  fragrant  straw, 
with  the  tempered  warmth  of  the  salt  air,  ex- 
hilarated and  stirred  the  pulses  of  her  heart  to 
broader  and  higher  thoughts  of  nature.  Pres- 
ently they  entered  the  wide,  far-stretching 
belt  of  pines,  whose  tall  trunks,  shooting 
straight  skyward,  interlaced  their  green,  fra- 
grant plumes  overhead,  reminding  one  of  an 
immense  cathedral  with  pillared  aisles  and 
arches,  while  the  aroma  diffused  by  the  trans- 
parent gum  exuding  from  them  was  like  frank- 
incense, and  the  low  sighing  of  the  wind 
through  their  branches  sometimes  sounded 
like  a  Miserere  and  again  like  a  solemn  anti- 
phon  to  the  soft  thunders  of  the  waves  beating 
and  melting  upon  the  level  shores.  Mrs.  Og- 
den was  reading,  and  Ada,  listening  now  to 
the  not  unmusical  sounds  made  by  the  wheels 
of  the  cart  in  the  sharp  deep,  sands,  then  to  the 
voices  of  wind  and  wave,  felt  that  the  solitude 
was  not  only  eloquent,  but  filled  with  delicious 
balms.  In  this  deep  rest  of  nature  how  in- 
significant did  the  unrest  of  life  appear  ;   then 
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came  the  thought:  "I  wonder  here  why  the 
faithlessness  of  one  should  have  had  such 
power  to  wound  ?  I  cannot  spend  my  life  fn 
a  pine  forest  by  the  sea,  waiting  to  be  healed  ; 
but  I  can,  and  I  mean,  with  God's  help,  to  sub- 
mit myself  to  His  holy  will,  to  do  what  I  can 
for  the  friendless  and  sorrowful,  and  so  find 
peace.  The  influences  pervading  my  life  to- 
day are  as  transitory  as  they  are  delicious  to 
the  senses  ;  I  want  to  be  permanently  cured, 
which  I  cannot  hope  for,  unless  I  overcome 
self,  which  means  a  lifelong  struggle  that 
would  make  me  shrink  back  like  a  coward  if 
I  could  not  lay  hold  on  the  divine  help  my 
Faith  gives  to  her  children." 

(to  be  continued.) 


Queen  by  Right  Divine. 


BY   KATHLEEN   O  MEARA. 


(Continued.) 

It  would,  perhaps,  seem  to  many  that  in  a 
life  so  entirely  absorbed  by  active  work,  so 
filled  with  external  cares  and  business  as  was 
Soeur  Rosalie's,  there  can  hardly  have  been 
leisure  for  the  cultivation  of  those  interior 
virtues  on  which  the  sanctity  of  a  true  relig- 
ious should  be  built.  This  would,  however,  be 
a  very  mistaken  view  of  her  character.  In 
so  short  and  imperfect  a  sketch  as  the  present 
one,  it  has  been  only  possible  to  dwell  on  that 
side  of  her  life  which  shone  visibly  to  the 
world  outside  her  convent ;  but  we  must  cast 
one  rapid,  reverent  glance  within  the  veil  so 
as  to  catch  a  glimpse,  however  imperfect,  of 
those  hidden  virtues  that  flourished  so  beauti- 
fully under  the  shadow  of  that  charity  which 
is  the  greatest  of  all. 

Her  humility  was  so  deep  and  sincere  that 
those  who  knew  her  best  were  wont  to  say  it 
was  her  predominant  virtue.  It  was  a  wonder- 
ful triumph  of  grace  over  nature  and  reason 
and  the  evidence  of  the  senses,  that  it  should 
be  so,  for  seldom  have  the  doings  of  the  right 
hand  been,  more  obviously  forced  upon  the 
knowledge  of  the  left  than  in  Soeur  Rosalie's 
case.  Facts  are  stubborn  things,  and  a  well- 
won  victory  is  amongst  the  keenest  delights 
that  the  heart  of  man  can  taste  ;  this  delight 
was  served  to  her  with  a  fulness  of  manifesta- 
tion and  development  rarely  granted  to  a  con- 


queror in  this  world.  She  lived  to  see  her  hard- 
fought  battle  crowned  with  magnificent  and 
lasting  triumphs  ;  to  see  herself  victorious  over 
obstacles  that  had  baflled  all  previous  at- 
tempts to  cope  with  them,  and  to  see  enemies 
conquered  who  had  refused  to  surrender  to  all 
other  forces.  She  had,  by  sheer  strength  of 
personal  influence  and  self-devotion,  overcome 
in  a  great  measure  the  antagonism  of  classes, 
the  indifference  of  the  rich  and  the  hostile 
mistrust  of  the  poor ;  she  had  lived  to  see 
God  worshipped  by  a  population  who  hardly 
knew  Him  by  name  when  she  came  amongst 
them  ;  she  saw  a  generation  growing  up  under 
the  blessed  influences  of  religion,  men  and 
women  obeying  its  laws,  living  and  dying 
with  the  Sacraments  of  the  Church — the  mis- 
sion that  she  had  begun  solidly  established  and 
bearing  abundant  fruit.  She  saw  all  this,  and 
she  knew  that  her  name  was  in  benediction  far 
and  wide,  yet  Soeur  Rosalie  honestly  believed 
that  she  was  an  unprofitable  servant,  that 
she  had  been  a  hindrance  to  the  graces  that 
would  have  been  poured  out  upon  her  people 
had  not  her  sinfulness  impeded  the  flow  ;  she 
was  convinced  that  all  the  good  that  had  been 
accomplished  was  done,  not  by  her,  but  in 
spite  of  her,  and  that  infinitely  more  would 
have  been  done  had  some  one  less  unworthy 
been  in  her  place. 

It  was  a  constant  wonder  to  her,  and  the 
subject  of  her  deepest  thanksgiving  to  the  end 
of  her  life,  that  God  should  have  called  her  to 
His  service  and  tolerated  her  amongst  His 
favored  spouses.  When  people  came  flocking 
from  far  and  near  to  seek  her  counsel  and  ask 
her  prayers,  she  would  say  to  her  Sisters,  but, 
rather  as  if  speaking  to  herself,  "What  can 
they  be  thinking  of?  It  passes  all  under- 
standing ! " 

It  frequently  happened  that  people  came  to 
thank  her  for  the  success  that  had  followed 
her  suggestions,  or  the  answers  that  had  come, 
as  they  believed,  to  her  prayers  ;  but  she  would 
stop  them  at  once  with,  "  Ah,  yes  !  I  remem- 
ber I  set  a  very  holy  soul  to  pray  for  your 
intention  ;  an  old  paralytic  who  helps  me 
wonderfully."  And  from  this  she  would  go 
on  to  speak  of  the  efficacy  of  the 
the  suffering  poor,  and  the  wonde/SOl^tar^j;^^'' 
they  can  obtain  from  God. 

It  was  the  same  in  the  commui 
good  came,  she  was  lost  in  won( 
mercy  in  sending  it  in  spite  of  heJ 
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ness  ;  if  any  trouble  came,  it  was  all  her  fault ; 
her  sins  were  visited  on  her  Sisters.  "  Ah  ! 
this  poor  faubourg  ! "  she  would  sometimes 
say  with  a  sigh  ;  ''when  will  God  have  pity 
on  it  and  send  some  one  w^ho  may  draw  down 
a  blessing  on  these  sorely-tried  people  !" 

Yet  this  profound  sense  of  her  own  un- 
worthiness  never  engendered  discouragement, 
that  cowardly  foe  which,  St.  Francis  of  Sales 
somewhere  says,  has  lost  more  souls  than  all 
the  passions  put  together.  Soeur  Rosalie  was 
preserved  from  it  by  her  childlike  trust  in  the 
divine  Love.  "The  surest  way  not  to  fall," 
she  used  to  say,  "is  to  walk  with  two  crutches: 
confidence  in  God  and  mistrust  of  ourselves." 

She  was  fond  of  telling  a  dream  that  she  had 
one  night  some  years  before  her  death.  She 
was  dead,  and  standing  before  the  judgment- 
seat,  covered  with  confusion  at  the  sight  of 
her  sins,  and  awaiting  in  terror  the  sentence 
of  eternal  condemnation  that  was  going  to  be 
pronounced  upon  her.  Suddenly  she  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  crowd  of  miserable-looking  people 
carrying  old  hats  and  boots  and  tattered  clothes 
of  every  description,  and  these  began  to  cry  out 
interceding  for  her,  and  saying  that  it  was  she 
who  had  given  them  these  things,  until  our 
Lord,  turning  to  her  with  a  softened  counte- 
nance, said,  "  In  consideration  of  all  these  rags 
given  in  My  name,  I  open  to  you  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  for  all  eternity  ! "  This  dream, 
which  Soeur  Rosalie  used  to  tell  with  great  glee, 
and  a  sort  of  lurking  belief  in  it,  as  a  prophecy, 
was  in  truth  the  outcome  of  her  humility,  and 
expressed  very  faithfully  her  estimate  of  her 
own  worth  and  work. 

It  gave  her  positive  pain  to  hear  herself 
praised,  and  none  whatever  to  hear  herself 
blamed,  or  even  calumniated.  On  receiving  a 
letter  of  gross  abuse  from  a  wretched  man 
whose  conduct  had  worn  out  the  patience  and 
resources  of  an  honorable  family,  and  whom 
she  had  succored  while  it  was  possible,  she 
exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  musing  satisfaction  : 
"That  man  knows  me  well ;  I  am  just  what 
he  describes ;  he  has  taken  my  true  por- 
trait." 

She  was  humble  for  her  community,  and 
dreaded  the  world's  applause  for  it,  far  more 
than  its  blame.  It  sometimes  happened  that 
the  work  of  the  Sisters,  some  heroic  act  of 
charity,  or  some  startling  result  of  their  efforts, 
got  spoken  of  in  the  newspapers  ;  this  was  a 
great  trial  to  Soeur  Rosalie.     "  We  shall  have 


Sisters  of  Charity  sticking  feathers  on  their 
cornettes  by  and  by  ! "  she  exclaimed,  angrily, 
one  day,  on  reading  a  laudatory  article  in  a 
journal ;  "  a  poor  Carmelite,  hidden  away  in 
her  cell,  is  often  much  more  useful  to  the 
Church  than  people  whose  works  appear  be- 
fore men  and  get  lauded  to  the  skies  ! " 

The  lot  of  the  Carmelite  always  seemed  an 
enviable  one  to  the  busy  Daughter  of  St.  Vin- 
cent. She  had  little  time  for  that  silent  prayer 
at  the  feet  of  her  Lord  which  consoles  the 
daughter  of  St.  Teresa  for  the  trials  of  her  cruci- 
fied life,  but  her  heart  turned  to  the  Tabernacle 
as  the  flower  opens  its  chalice  to  the  sun,  and  in 
the  midst  of  her  countless  and  distracting  oc- 
cupations she  was  able  to  commune  with  God 
in  prayer.  She  confessed  to  one  of  her  Sisters 
that  she  never  made  a  more  recollected  medi- 
tation than  when  hurrying  through  the  streets 
on  her  errands  of  charity.  "The  passers-by," 
she  used  to  say,  "  don't  distract  me  any  more 
than  if  they  were  trees  in  the  forest ;  I  feel 
like  that  saint  who  compared  the  world  to  a 
great  wood  where  the  soul  should  never  let 
itself  be  distracted  by  the  briars  and  brambles." 
It  was  the  same  everywhere  and  at  all  times  : 
in  the  hospital  dressing  a  wound,  in  the  parlor 
receiving  visitors,  in  the  school,  in  the  kitchen, 
no  matter  what  she  was  doing,  her  heart  kept 
watch,  and  the  eye  of  her  soul  remained  fixed 
on  God.  One  day,  some  of  the  Sisters  had 
been  detained  so  long  with  the  poor  outside, 
that  they  had  to  spend  over  the  wash-tub  the 
hour  of  meditation.  "  What  is  to  prevent  your 
making  your  meditation  here,  while  doing  your 
washing  ?  "  Soeur  Rosalie  said  ;  "  you  have  only 
to  consider  how  your  souls  ought  to  be  white 
as  these  soap-suds,  buoyant  like  them,  so  as 
to  rise  easily  to  God,  and  that  in  order  to 
make  your  consciences  pure  and  snowy  as  this 
linen,  you  must  wash  them  in  the  waters  of 
penance." 

This  practice  of  the  presence  of  God  became 
so  habitual  to  her  that  it  pervaded  her  coun- 
tenance, her  manner,  and  lent  an  air  of  ex- 
traordinary dignity  to  her  simplest  actions. 
Her  Sisters  would  watch  her  sweeping  out  a 
room,  or  performing  some  other  humble  duty, 
and  used  to  draw  edification  from  the  modesty 
and  devout  recollection  of  her  demeanor. 
They  said  it  reminded  them  of  what  our 
Blessed  Lady  must  have  been  in  the  house  of 
Saint  John.  But  to  see  her  at  prayer  was  like 
seeing  a  saint  in  an  ecstasy  :  her  whole  being 
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rayed;  her  senses  were  closed  to  external 
things  ;  people  might  come  and  go,  and  watch 
her,  without  fear  of  disturbing  her.  Sometimes, 
when  she  fancied  herself  unseen,  she  would 
stop  in  the  midst  of  her  sweeping,  or  sewing, 
or  writing,  and  fall  upon  her  knees,  and  begin 
to  pray  with  intense  fervor,  as  if  stealing  a 
moment  with  a  beloved  friend ;  on  hearing 
footsteps  she  would  rise  quickly  and  go  on 
with  her  work. 

The  Eucharist  was  the  home  of  her  heart, 
the  centre  that  drew  her  as  the  magnet  draws 
the  iron.  It  was  said  by  one  who  knew  her 
interior  life  that  Soeur  Rosalie  lived  for  her 
Communions  and  her  poor.  The  special  char- 
acteristic of  her  piety  was  its  childlike  sim- 
plicity. Her  favorite  devotions  were  what  she 
called  "  the  old-fashioned  ones,"  and  foremost 
amongst  them  the  Rosary.  She  very  seldom 
spoke  of  spiritual  things  to  outsiders ;  but 
when  invited  to  do  so,  her  words  were  full  of 
the  deepest  spiritual  wisdom,  and  an  emotion 
that  penetrated  into  souls,  sometimes  chang- 
ing the  current  of  a  life.  She  never  preached 
to  worldlings,  and  she  made  large  allowance 
for  that  elastic  code  which  they  call  their 
duties  to  society  ;  but  she  denounced  with 
unqualified  severity  the  modern  system  of 
compr5mise  that  began  to  be  the  fashion  in 
her  day  :  the  mixing  up  of  piety  and  dissipa- 
tion, spiritual  reading  in  the  morning,  with 
scandal-monging  in  the  afternoon,  and  danc- 
ing in  semi-pagan  attire  in  the  evening — good 
works  taken  up,  between  times,  as  a  tonic  to 
stimulate  an  appetite  over-satiated  with  pleas- 
ure— this  sort  of  thing  found  no  quarter  with 
Soeur  Rosalie.  She  had  infinite  indulgence  for 
out-and-out  sinners,  but  none  for  these  half- 
and-half  Christians.  '*  They  make  me  shud- 
der," was  her  expression,  in  speaking  of  them. 
(to  be  continued.) 


We  would  also  most  earnestly  urge  upon 
Catholic  women  to  strive  by  all  means  to  make 
religion  known  and  loved  in  their  households  ; 
to  impress  upon  the  children,  from  their  ten- 
derest  years  the  importance  of  prayer,  and  as 
they  grow  up  to  imbue  their  young  minds  with 
love  of  the  Sacraments.  Mothers  will  be  well 
rewarded  for  all  this  care,  when  they  will  wit- 
ness the  unfolding  of  their  children's  minds 
and  their  growth  in  the  true  wisdom  and  love- 
liness of  virtue. — Bishop  O'Farrell. 


A  Tribute  to  a  Friend  on  the  Tenth 
Anniversary  of  his  Ordination. 

THEN  mile  stones  !  anointed  with  chrism  divine  ! 
^  Ten  years  !  daily  bathed  with  the  Altar's  sweet 

Wine. 
Ten  pearls  !  of  great  price,  interlinking  with  gold 
The  Lily  of  Priesthood,  as  fair  as  of  old. 
— To-day,  a  neiv  bud,  on  the  "  rod  "  of  thy  years. 
With  the  decade  that  blossomed,  'mid  labors  and 

fears  ! 
^^ Alter  Christus!"   the  mountain-top  yet  must  be 

won, 
Thy  day  has  not  reached  to  the  set  of  its  sun. 

Toil  on  !  ere  thy  Olivet  rise  thro'  the  mist 
And  the  King  opes  the  Portals  of  starred  amethyst ; 

It  may  not  be  far  to  thy  crown  and  thy  palm, 
To  thy  haven  of  peace,  to  thy  rest,  sweet  and  calm  ; 
Oh  !  then  in  the  hour  that  calls  thee  away 
May  thy  brightness  and  joy  be  the  thought  of 
this  day. 

L. 
Feast  of  the  Help  of  Christians,  1882. 


Eliane. 


translated  from  the  FRENCH  OF  MRS.  AUGUSTUS 

CRAVEN,  AUTHOR  OF  "a  SISTEr's  STORY,"  ETC., 

BY  LADY  GEORGIANA  FULLERTON. 


CHAPTER  V. 

It  was  at  the  end  of  July  that  Blanche's 
marriage  was  to  take  place.  The  Marquise 
and  her  family  remained  in  Paris  during  the 
intervening  period,  which  was  short  enough 
for  all  the  preparations  so  brilliant  a  wedding 
involved.  The  time  did  not  appear  long.to  any 
of  the  component  parts  of  the  little  society  at 
the  Hotel  de  Liminge.  Every  day  there  were 
excursions  into  the  country,  or  sight-seeing  in 
Paris.  Eliane  had  not  yet  seen  all  the  beauti- 
ful places  in  the  neighborhood,  or  all  the  mu- 
seums and  interesting  buildings  in  the  French 
capital.  This  afforded  scope  for  drives  and 
expeditions  of  every  description,  which  they 
all  enjoyed,  though  in  a  very  different  manner. 

In  the  morning  Blanche  tried  on  her  dresses; 
in  the  evening  she  examined  the  numerous 
presents  which  were  showered  upon  her.  She 
enjoyed  all  this  with  her  natural  high  spirits, 
and  a  childish  glee  ;  but,  likewise,  with  a  real 
and  earnest  feeling  of  gratitude,  for  the  anxiety 
she  might  have  felt  as  to  the  approaching 
great  event  in  her  life  was  tempered  by  a  daily 
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increasing  confidence  in  her  future  husband. 

Yves  de  Monleon's  good  sense  and  good 
nature  made  him  a  general  favorite,  and  in  the 
course  of  their  sight-seeing  he  evinced  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  information,  especially 
with  regard  to  the  date  of  a  piece  of  furniture, 
the  style  of  a  clock,  or  any  work  of  art  of  that 
description.  As  to  historical  associations,  or 
the  beauties  of  scenery,  he  betrayed,  indeed,  a 
want  of  interest.  He  was  wont  to  become 
absent  when  they  were  discussed. 

It  was  Raynald,  or  Malseigne,  who'  under- 
took to  enlighten  Eliane's  eager  curiosity  on 
these  sort  of  subjects.  She  was  not  very  well 
informed,  but  most  anxious  to  improve  herself. 
If  not  taught  a  great  deal  in  her  childhood, 
she  had  been  at  least  instructed  in  those  things 
she  did  learn,  in  a  way  calculated  to  excite 
a  thirst  for  further  knowledge.  This,  in  a 
woman,  is  worth  more  in  tlie  eyes  of  men  than 
a  wonderful  degree  of  learning. 

Armand  de  Malseigne,  reserved  and  silent 
as  he  was,  and  utterly  indifferent  as  to  what 
others  thought  of  him,  was,  nevertheless,  one 
of  those  men  who  are  generally  supposed  to 
know  everything.  He  had  travelled  and  read 
so  much,  and  amassed  such  an  amount  of  in- 
formation during  his  solitary  and  studious  life, 
that  there  really  was  hardly  any  subject  with 
which  he  was  not,  more  or  less,  conversant. 

As  to  Raynald,  he  had  studied  nothing  very 
deeply,  but  he  had  a  lively  and  quick  intelli- 
gence, which  readily  mastered  whatever  came 
under  his  notice  ;  also  the  talent  of  expressing 
his  ideas  with  an  easy  and  fluent  eloquence. 
These  gifts  he  displayed  during  those  long 
rambles  amidst  scenes  which  appealed  in  vari- 
ous ways  to  the  imagination,  and  often  led  to 
discussion  on  topics  of  deep  and  vital  interest. 

Eliane  lent  an  attentive  ear  to  these  conver- 
sations, which,  on  the  contrary,  rather  bored 
Yves  and  Blanche.  They  were  apt,  when  they 
began,  to  remain  behind,  and  entertain  each 
other  with  more  congenial  subjects  of  talk. 
Nothing  of  what  is  commonly  called  love- 
making  went  on  between  them  during  these 
tete-a-tetes.  What  they  spoke  of  were  plans 
for  the  future  ;  some  of  them  rather  frivolous 
and  worldly,  perhaps,  but  others  also  of  a  use- 
ful and  generous  kind.  Sometimes  they  dis- 
cussed the  color  of  their  future  equipages  and 
horses  ;  but  offcener  still  they  spoke  of  all  that 
Yves  meant  to  do  for  the  benefit  of  his  tenants 
and  of  the  poor  at  Crecy  ;  and  then  Blanche — 


not  childish  in  those  respects — listened  eagerly, 
her  laughing  blue  eyes  and  smiling  face  beam- 
ing with  pleasure  and  sympathy  ;  for  if  in  her 
nature  there  was  little  of  the  poetic  and  im- 
aginative element,  her  soul  was  fully  alive  to 
everything  that  had  to  do  with  religion  and 
charity.  Her  opinions  and  her  tastes  entirely 
coincided  with  those  of  her  betrothed,  and 
there  was,  therefore,  every  reason  to  hope  that 
happy  days  were  in  store  for  them. 

In  the  mean  time  the  weeks  we  are  speaking 
of  were  full  of  enjoyment,  not  only  to  the  en- 
gaged couple,  but  to  all  those  around  them. 
Eliane  was  now  perfectly  satisfied  with  regard 
to  her  cousin's  future  fate,  and  gave  herself  up 
without  forethought  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
present. 

In  the  first  phase  of  her  life,  full  as  it  had 
been  of  quiet  happiness,  she  had  never  experi- 
enced the  peculiar  and  pleasurable  influence  of 
youthful  companionship.  Now,  for  the  first 
time,  what  was  pleasant  in  her  daily  existence 
mingled  with  vague  hopes  for  the  future,  and 
gave  a  new  and  keen  sense  of  enjoyment  to 
every  hour  of  the  day. 

Since  her  short  conversation  with  Raynald 
on  the  balcony,  she  had  not  spoken  to  him 
alone  for  a  single  instant ;  but  the  haj^y  im- 
pressions of  that  moment  had  been  continually 
renewed,  so  to  speak,  during  the  days  they  had 
spent  in  each  other's  company,  surrounded  by 
the  fascinations  of  the  fairest  time  of  the  year 
and  the  springtide  of  human  life.  Not  that 
either  she  or  Raynald  coveted  the  sort  of  hap- 
piness of  Blanche  and  Yves.  Still  it  was  hap- 
piness in  its  way,  and  so  far  it  enabled  them, 
perhaps,  to  draw  a  picture  of  what  would  sat- 
isfy their  ideal  of  earthly  bliss. 

Eliane  did  not  analyze  any  of  these  feelings. 
She  simply  felt  happy ;  and  under  the  influ- 
ence of  this  mental  sunshine,  her  beauty  and 
her  intellect  expanded  even  as  fruit  and  flowers 
ripen  in  a  genial  clime.  Before  the  end  of 
those  delightful  days,  another  unexpected  pleas- 
ure was  in  store  for  her. 

M.  de  Monleon  knew  that  Blanche  rode 
very  well.  It  was  one  of  the  things  he  had 
ascertained  before  deciding  on  the  interview 
at  Madame  de  Crecy's.  He  was  himself  de- 
voted to  field-sports,  and  he  wanted  a  wife  able 
to  share  his  pursuits.  But  Blanche  had  never 
been  used  to  ride  except  in  the  country,  and  it 
was  only  after  a  long  and  arduous  negotiation, 
during  which  Yves  displayed  an  amount  of 
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obstinacy  as  conspicuous  as  his  many  good 
qualities,  that  Madame  de  Liminge  at  last 
consented  to  permit  rides  on  horseback,  but  g.t 
so  early  an  hour  that  no  one  would  be  likely 
to  meet  the  equestrian  party,  composed  of 
Blanche,  her  betrothed,  her  brother,  her  cousin, 
and  M;  de  Malseigne  ;  for  Mademoiselle  Sil- 
vestre,  never  in  her  life  having  ventured  to 
mount  even  a  donkey,  could  not  be  expected 
to  act  as  chaperon. 

Blanche — who  looked  very  pretty  on  horse- 
back— rode  well  and  fearlessly.  But  she  had 
not  the  perfect  seat  and  complete  command  of 
her  horse  which  long  practise  had  given  to 
Eliane.  Riding  with  her  was  not  a  talent ;  it 
had  been,  from  her  earliest  childhood,  a  con- 
stant habit,  and  having  been  deprived  of  it  for 
a  year,  she  resumed  it  with  delight. 

These  morning  rides  completed  the  enjoy- 
ments of  that  never-to-be-forgotten  time,  the 
pleasures  of  which  v^^ere  entered  into  with 
something  of  the  spirit  of  children  making 
the  most  of  their  holidays.'  To  some  of  those 
concerned,  that  period  proved  the  starting- 
point  of  years  of  happiness ;  to  others,  of  a 
long  series  of  trials  ;  but  whether  looked  back 
to  in  joy  or  in  sorrow,  its  memory  was  never 
lost. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  third  week  of  July 
— eight  days  before  the  one  fixed  upon  for  her 
wedding — Blanche  went  to  the  convent  where 
she  had  made  her  First  Communion.  She  was 
going  to  spend  those  days  in  retirement  and 
prayer. 

After  the  last  of  their  early  rides,  Raynald 
was  breakfasting  with  Malseigne,  whose  apart- 
ment was  near  the  Champs  Elysees.  After  one 
of  his  habitual  fits  of  abstraction,  Malseigne 
said: 

''How  attractive  courage  is  in  women  ;  and 
even  daring,  when  it  is  united  with  gentleness 
and  feminine  reserve.  People  may  say  and 
like  what  they  please  about  the  charms  of 
timidity  and  weakness  ;  for  my  part,  what  I 
admire  in  a  girl  is  energy  and  a  capacity  for 
self-control." 

"  I  am  quite  of  your  opinion,"  Raynald  an- 
swered ;  and  assuming  that  his  friend  was 
speaking  of  Eliane,  he  went  on  to  say,  "she 
was  charming  yesterday ;  when  that  clumsy 
school-boy  pushed  his  horse  against  hers  and 
made  it  rear,  she  looked  so  calm  and  uncon- 
cerned, and  managed  her  steed  so  beautifully. 
And  when  Monleon  was  foolish  enough   to 


ask  her  if  she  had  ever  cleared  a  gate,  how 
prettily  she  vaulted,  like  a  bird,  over  the  one 
in  front  of  her.  But  there  is  nothing  the 
least  unfeminine  in  her  looks,  or  bold  in  her 
manner  ;  I  have  never  seen  any  one  at  all  like 
Eliane.     Have  you  ?  " 

"  No  :  I  have  been  struck  with  that  lately^ 
Until  these  last  few  wfeeks  I  really  hardly 
knew  anything  of  her  except  her  looks.  There 
is  no  doubt  as  to  her  beauty,  and  she  is  indeed 
a  charming  girl.  I  hope  her  fate  will  be  a 
happy  one." 

Raynald  assented  to  that  wish,  and  there 
was  another  silence.  Malseigne  lighted  an- 
other cigar,  and  said  : 

"I  foresee  that  your  good  mother,  wha 
rather  enjoys  matrimonial  campaigns,  and 
who  has  just  achieved  so  great  a  success, 
will  soon  begin  a  similar  one  in  behalf  of  her 
niece." 

"You  know  as  well  as  I  do,  Armand,  how 
impossible  that  would  be." 

"  I  know  what  you  told  me  of  Mademoiselle 
Eliane's  notions  on  the  subject.  But  who 
knows  ?  she  may  have  changed  her  mind. 
What  is  going  on  under  her  eyes  may  have 
given  her  other  thoughts  on  the  subject." 

"  I  do  not  believe  it." 

"  Nor  is  it  beyond  the  reach  of  possibility  • 
that  something  might  be  brought  about  in 
accordance  with  her  English  ideas." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  some  one  might  fall  in 
love  with  her  whom  she  would  really  like  ?  " 

"  Why  not  ?  Many  things  are  more  un- 
likely. A  man  might  easily  fall  violently  in 
love  with  her  ;  and  when  a  woman  is  passion- 
ately loved,  she  easily  enough  loves  in  return." 

"Do  you  really  think  so  ? " 

"  Think  so  ! — why  surely  you  know  better 
than  I  do  that  such  is  the  case." 

"  I  used  to  fancy  it.  I  always  did  ;  but  now 
I  begin  to  doubt  it." 

Up  to  that  time,  Malseigne  had  been  ex- 
pressing his  own  thoughts  in  rather  an  ab- 
sent manner,  without  paying  much  attention 
to  his  friend's  looks  or  observations  ;  but  there 
was  something  in  the  tone  in  which  he  made 
that  last  answer  which  aroused  his  attention. 
Like  a  rider  who  allows  his  steed  to  wander  at 
pleasure,  but  gathers  up  suddenly  the  reins 
when  necessary,  and  directs  him  to  a  given 
point,  Malseigne— who  was  singularly  keen-  • 
sighted  when  not  abstracted — turned  round 
and  stared  at  Raynald. 
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''You  begin  to  doubt  it?"  he  repeated; 
then  striking  his  forehead,  exclaimed  :  "  what 
a  blind  fool  I  was  !  I  now  understand  it  all. 
You  are  in  love  with  your  cousin.  This  is  too 
bad,  too  sad  !" 

Throwing  away  his  cigar,  he  walked  up  and 
down  the  room  greatly  agitated. 

Raynald  rose  also,  \and  his  face  assumed  the 
expression  which  anything  of  reproach  or  un- 
welcome advice  was  wont  to  call  forth.  He 
crossed  his  arms  and  coldly  asked :  "  And 
why  should  I  not  care  for  her  ?  " 

"  Because  you  must  not — because  you  can- 
not marry  her," 

"  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  tell  me  why  I 
must  not  marry  her  if  she  chooses  to  accept 
me?" 

Malseigne  stopped  short  and  stood  opposite 
to  his  friend. 

"  Because  your  mother  will  never — never — 
you  may  make  sure  of  it — consent  to  your 
marrying  your  cousin." 

Raynald  turned  pale  either  with  anger  or 
inward  suffering,  his  lips  quivered,  and  he  re- 
plied :  "  I  have  told  you,  over  and  over  again, 
that  there  is  one  point  about  which  I  am  de- 
termined to  remain  master  of  my  own  fate. 
If  my  mother  thinks  of  choosing  and  pointing 
•  out  to  me  the  woman  I  am  to  marry,  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life  I  shall  resolutely  set  my 
will  against  hers." 

"  You  would  do  quite  right,"  Armand  said. 
Raynald  seemed  surprised. 

"  You  would  do  quite  right  not  to  let  her 
force  you  into  a  marriage  against  your  wishes 
■and  your  tastes  ;  but  you  would  be  wrong  to 
give  her  intense  pain  by  marrying  against  her 
will." 

"  On  that  subject  I  have  a  right  to  act  as  I 
please,  and  I  am  quite  resolved  to  follow  my 
own  inclination." 

M.  de  Malseigne  thought  it  better  neither  to 
assent  to,  nor  dissent  from  this  proposition.  He 
knew  that  to  do  the  first  would  be  dangerous, 
•and  the  last  useless.  He  therefore  resumed 
this  walk  up  and  down  the  room  and  made  no 
«,nswer. 

Armand  looked  upon  himself,  although  he 
was  only  thirty-five  years  of  age,  as  an  old 
bachelor ;  but  he  had  none  of  the  selfishness 
sometimes  ascribed  to  those,  who  have  not 
known  family  ties.  His  attachments  were 
strong,  deep,  and  faithful ;  and  far  from  troub- 
ling others  with  his  own  concerns,  he  had  an 


almost  unsurmountable  dislike  to  speak  of 
himself.  Even  those  most  intimate  with  him 
knew  but  little  of  his  personal  history.  What 
they  did  know  was  that  his  devotion  to  his 
friends  was  unbounded,  his  advice  always  pru- 
dent and  wise,  and  his  tact  and  delicacy  of  feel- 
ing almost  feminine,  when  he  had  to  console 
the  sorrows  of  those  dear  to  him.  His  skill 
and  experience  in  dealing  with  such  cases 
would  have  been  enough,  in  the  absence  of 
other  proofs,  to  convey  the  impression  that  he 
himself  had  known  much  suffering.  His  fa- 
ther had  been  an  intimate  friend  of  the  late 
Marquis  de  Liminge,  and  his  intimacy  with 
that  family  dated  far  back.  His  age,  and 
still  more  his  mature  judgment,  justified  Ma- 
dame de  Liminge's  entire  confidence  in  him. 
None  of  her  family  secrets  were  kept  from 
Armand,  and  he  felt  for  her  a  sort  of  filial 
regard.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  young 
enough  to  be  the  friend  of  her  children, 
whom  he  loved  with  almost  parental  affection. 
Though  old  in  chiaracter  and  experience  of 
life,  he  did  not  look  so ;  his  hair  was  prema- 
turely tinged  with  grey,  but  there  was  beauty 
in  his  regular  features  and  noble  countenance. 
At  that  moment  it  expressed  annoyance  and 
anxiety. 

Raynald  would  probably  have  fallen  into  a 
passion  if  the  discussion  had  continued  in  the 
same  tone  in  which  it  had  begun.  He  calmed 
down,  however,  as  soon  as  his  friend  left  off 
arguing,  and  when  Malseigne  took  up  a  news- 
paper and  settled  himself  in  an  arm-chair,  as 
if  he  were  not  thinking  of  what  they  had  been 
talking  of,  it  was  he  who  renewed  the  subject 
and  opened  his  heait  to  his  friend. 

"  The  fact  is,  Armand,  that  for  more  than  a 
month  I  have  almost  unconsciously  gone  on 
admiring  and  liking  her  every  day  more  and 
more.  I  never  asked  myself  whether  I  was  in 
love  with  Eliane.  I  was  simply  captivated  by 
her  beauty,  and  delighted  beyond  measure 
with  her  character  and  mind.  I  felt  that  she 
was  in  every  respect  my  superior,  and  that  in 
her  society  I  became  less  frivolous  and  a  bet- 
ter man.  I  had  never  been  so  happy,  and 
lived  in  a  blissful  dream.  But  now  that  you 
have  roused  me  from  that  dream,  why  should 
it  be  a  painful  waking  ?  why  should  not  this 
dream  become  a  blessed  reality  ?  " 

Malseigne  listened  attentively  to  this  ex- 
planation, and  answered — 

"  For  the  reason  I  have  already  mentioned, 
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you  will  never  be  able  to  overcome  your 
mother's  opposition  to  it.  I  do  not  want  to 
argue  with  you  as  to  the  justice  or  the  wisdom 
of  her  objections.  All  I  know  is,  that  she  will 
never  change  her  mind  on  that  subject,  and  I 
therefore  ask  whether  you  are  prepared-  to 
enter  on  a  struggle  which  neither  for  you  nor 
for  Eliane  could  lead  to  happiness.  Would 
she  ever  endure  to  become  the  innocent  cause 
of  strife  and  sorrow  in  a  home  where  she  was 
so  affectionately  received  at  a  time  when  the 
poor  girl  was  alone  in  the  world  ?  " 

"She  had  a  right  to  the  place  which  she 
ought  to  have  occupied  amongst  us  long  ago," 
Raynald  said  with  some  bitterness.  "My 
mother  was  bound  to  atone  for  the  neglect  and 
indifference  with  w^hich  she  and  her  grand- 
father had  been  treated,  and  it  would  be  a  still 
more  cruel  wrong  to  visit  upon  her  the  supposed 
offence  of  inspiring  feelings  I  cannot  control, 
and  obliging  her  perhaps  to  sacrifice  her  own." 

"But  did  not  you  say  just  now  that  you 
were  not  at  all  sure  that  she  reciprocated  your 
affection  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know  that  I  said  so,  but  I  cannot 
deny  it.     I  have  no  idea  whether  she  likes  me." 

"You  have  never  spoken  to  her,  then,  as  you 
have  now  been  speaking  of  her  to  me  ?  " 

"  Never  ;  I  give  you  my  word  on  it.  But 
if  she  had  perceived  what  I  feel  for  her — if  she 
had  felt  as  I  have  done — what  a  blessed  in- 
fluence she  has  over  me — if  this  had  awakened 
in  her  that  real  and  deep  affection  without 
which  I  know  she  will  never  marry — " 

"  The  sacrifice  would  then,  no  doubt,  be  a 
terrible  one,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  should 
advise  you  to  make  it." 

M.  de  Malseigne's  voice  trembled  as  he  said 
this,  and  in  his  face  there  was  an  expression 
of  intense  suffering. 

" Forgive  me,"  Raynald  replied ;  "I  have 
given  you  pain.  But  I  own  that  it  was  the 
thought  of — I  mean  that  I  knew  I  could  rely 
on  your  sympathy." 

"  Of  course,  my  dear  boy ;  I  feel  for  you. 
But  that  is  not  the  question.  What  we  have 
to  think  of  is  your  duty — what  an  honorable 
man  ought  to  do  under  the  circumstances. 
You  are  bound  not  to  say  anything  to  Eliane 
until  you  have  obtained  your  mother's  con- 
sent. As  you  have  not  yet  committed  your- 
self, promise  me  that  you  will  refrain  from 
doing  so,  and  that  you  will  avoid  everything 
that  would  betray  to  her  the  state  of  the  case." 


"  Why  do  you  ask  me  to  make  this  promise  ? '' 

"  Because,  if  my  previsions  prove  true,  and 
an  insurmountable  obstacle  separates  you,  I 
am  sure  that  you  would  not  add  to  your  own 
suffering  the  consciousness  that  you  had  dis- 
turbed her  peace." 

Raynald  made  no  reply. 

"  Hitherto  it  is  quite  possible,  likely  even, 
that  Eliane  has  looked  upon  you  only  in  the 
light  of  a  brother.  I  will  do  you  the  justice 
to  say,  that  during  all  these  expeditions  we 
have  lately  made,  I  never  noticed  anything 
particular  in  your  attentions  to  her ;  nothing 
which  could  have  led  her,  or  any  one  else,  to 
suppose  what  I  now  know.  She  is  so  single- 
minded,  so  modest,  so  little  occupied  with  her- 
self, that  I  can  easily  imagine  her  ignorant  of  the 
feelings  she  inspires,  and  of  her  own,  perhaps. 
It  is  not,  then,  too  late  for  you  to  refrain  from 
what  no  right-hearted  man  should  do.  ^You 
have  no  right  to  engage  her  affections  before 
you  are  quite  certain  that  you  can  marry  her." 

Raynald  thought  a  moment  before  he  an- 
swered. 

"You  know,  Armand,  all  the  respect  and 
affection  I  have  for  my  mother.  I  will  not 
even  discuss  the  question  as  to  the  possibility 
of  her  abusing — under  certain  circumstances 
— her  maternal  prerogative ;  but  still,  this  I 
will  again  repeat,  if  she  wanted  to  marry  me,  as 
they  say  in  Paris,  according  to  her  ideas,  and 
not  mine,  that  she  did  not  leave  me,  at  my 
age,  sole  master  of  my  fate,  you  grant  me,  I 
hope,  that  my  resistance  would  be  justifiable  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  do  ;  but  between  that — " 

"Yes,  I  know;  between  that  and  choosing 
a  wife  for  myself — even  were  my  choice  the  best 
and  wisest  in  the  world — against  her  will  and 
without  her  consent,  you  see  a  wide  difference. 
You  think  that  affection  and  duty  forbid  it." 

Malseigne  made  a  sign  of  assent. 

"  Well,  I  can  admit  that  distinction,"  Ray- 
nald said,  "  all  the  more  so  that  Eliane  would, 
I  am  sure,  never  marry  me  without  my  moth- 
er's consent." 

"  I  am  convinced  of  it ;  and  all  the  stronger, 
then,  is  the  reason  for  the  promise  I  want  you 
to  make." 

Raynald  shook  hands  with  his  friend  and 
said :  "  I  give  you  my  word  of  honor  that  I  will 
not  say  a  word  to  Eliane  until  my  mother 
agrees  to  our  marriage.  But  I  hope  this  sus- 
pense will  not  be  long." 

(to  be  continuep.) 
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The  Devotion  of  the  Month. 

The  devotion  of  the  entire  Church  has  con- 
secrated the  month  of  June  in  a  special  man- 
ner to  the  Most  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus.  And 
it  is  natural  that  in  a  periodical  like  ours  there 
should  appear  something  appropriate  to  the 
season.  But  what  are  we  to  say  to  our  read- 
ers, regarding  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of 
Jesus  ?  what  can  we  say  of  its  nature,  and  of 
its  reasonableness  that  they  have  not  heard 
and  read  again  and  again  ?  It  is,  then,  by 
way  of  reminder  and  exhortation  that  we 
write  these  lines,  and  not  by  way  of  instruc- 
tion. 

Explicit  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart,  if  we 
may  so  express  ourselves,  is,  as  we  hardly  need 
say,  of  comparatively  recent  origin.  In  the 
writings  of  the  Fathers  of  the  early  Christian 
ages  we  might  look  in  vain  for  so  much  as 
one  expression  of  this  devotion  as  it  is  now 
taught  and  practised  in  the  Church.  But  this 
militates  nothing  against  it,  any  more  than  it 
would  militate  against  alms-giving,  if  alms- 
giving had  not  been  practised  till  our  times. 
But  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart  is  in  no 
sense  of  the  word  a  change  of  devotion.  It  is 
simply  a  growth,  a  development,  an  applica- 
tion of  a  devotion  that  is  coeval  with  Chris- 
tianity itself.  When  the  Christians  of  the 
early  ages  of  the  Church  adored  the  Son  of 
God  made  man,  when  they  meditated  on  His 
virtues,  celebrated  His  praises  and  besought 
His  mercies  for  themselves  and  others,  they 
did  exactly  what  millions  upon  millions  of 
Catholics  will  be  doing  during  the  present 
month  of  June.  It  is  erroneous  to  say  that 
it  is  only  to  the  material  Heart  of  Jesus  that 
Catholics  pay  devotion.  Yet  this  is  what 
many  people  say,  and  though  they  ought,  in 
all  reason,  to  know  better,  our  charity  would 
fain  suppose  them  more  ignorant  than  evil- 
minded.  No,  it  is  not  to  the  mere  material 
Heart  of  our  Blessed  Lord  that  Catholics  pay 
devotion.  It  is  to  His  Heart  regarded  as  the 
dwelling-place,  in  a*  certain  sense,  of  the 
divinity,  as  the  abode  therefore  of  every  virtue, 
and  the  centre  and  the  source  of  that  love 
which  He  came  from  heaven  to  kindle  and 
diffuse  among  the  children  of  men.  Hence 
when  Catholics  worship  and  adore  and  pray 
to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  Christ,  they  wor- 
ship   and  adore    and  pray   to    Jesus   Christ 


Himself.  If  any  of  our  Protestant  brethren 
should  happen  to  read  these  lines,  will  they„ 
for  truth's  sake,  remember  what  we  say  ? 

But  how  is  it  that  Catholics  should  spend 
this  month  of  the  Sacred  Heart  ?  What  is  it 
they  are  to  do  in  order  to  give  real,  practical 
expression  to  that  devotion  wherewith  they 
should  be  animated  ?  Their  Christian  instincts- 
will  answer  these  questions  very  easily — will 
tell  them  that  whilst  rendering  repeated  and 
most  humble  reverence  to  the  Sacred  Heart,, 
they  should  do  what  they  can  to  repair  the 
outrages  offered  It  by  the  sins  of  men,  and  peti- 
tion Its  mercies  for  themselves  and  all  others. 
Reparation  and  petition  are  the  two  works  in 
which  the  worshippers  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
must  ever  be  engaged  and  in  which  they  must 
never  tire.     Let  us  say  just  a  word  on  each. 

Realizing,  as  they  cannot  help  doing,  the- 
indifference,  the  negligence,  the  ingratitude 
shown  by  so  many  to  this  Fountain  of  all  Grace, 
the  worshippers  of  the  Sacred  Heart  will,  dur- 
ing this  month,  devote  themselves  with  un- 
wonted fervor  to  the  work  of  reparation  ;  they 
will  strive  by  their  exterior  conduct,  as  well  as 
by  their  interior  devotion,  to  satisfy,  in  some 
manner,  for  the  irreverence  so  often  manifested 
in  church,  even  by  well-instructed  Christians. 
They  will  by  their  frequent  and  fervent  Com- 
munions atone  for  the  negligence  of  so  many 
who  never  receive  Holy  Communion,  and  for 
the  sacrileges  of  so  many  who  receive  it  un- 
worthy. They  will  endeavor  by  word  and 
deed  to  bring  others  to  learn  and  practice  the 
devotion  proper  to  the  time.  In  a  word,  they 
will,  by  unwonted  fidelity,  by  carefully  avoid- 
ing even  the  shadow  of  sin,  cancel,  so  to  say, 
the  infidelities  and  the  sins  of  those  who  are 
forever  wounding  their  Saviour's  most  tender 
and  most  loving  Heart. 

And  whilst  pious  Christians  are  thus  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of  reparation,  they  will  re- 
member that  as  the  Sacred  Heart  is  itself  the 
source  of  grace,  they  are  to  petition  It  for 
what  they  need  in  order  to  secure  their  own 
final  perseverance.  They  will  say  often  and 
often  during  the  day,  and  especially  when 
they  are  in  the  presence  of  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment, "0  Jesus,  meek  and  humble  of  heart, 
have  mercy  upon  us — May  my  heart  be  in  all 
things  conformed  to  the  sentiments  of  Thine  !: 
May  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  be  the  cen- 
tre of  all  my  affections  for  time  and  for 
eternity  ! " 
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But  whilst  they  pray  humbly  and  fervently 
and  perseveringly  for  themselves,  the  faithful 
worshippers  of  the  Sacred  Heart  will  not  in, 
their  charity  forget  to  pray  for  others.  Above 
all,  they  will  not  be  unmindful  of  those  who 
are  in  the  most  need  of  prayer — Sinners.  Re- 
membering that  he  that  converts  a  sinner  from 
the  evil  of  his  ways  will  save  his  own  soul  and 
shine  as  a  star  for  all  eternity,  they  will  dur- 
ing this  month  of  grace  and  benediction,  pour 
forth  their  petitions,  to  the  end  that  by  the 
merits  of  the  Sacred  Heart  all  that  are  wander- 
ing in  the  mazes  of  sin  may  be  converted  to 
the  service  of  Him  whose  friendship  is  the 
happiness  of  the  just  upon  this  earth,  and 
whose  love  is  the  joy  of  the  angels  and  saints 
.in  heaven. 


Only  a  Flower 


Since  leaving  the  Convent  of  the  Sacred 

Heart,  Miss  Marie  L and  her  mother,  who 

had  become  a  widow,  lived  in  an  old  mansion 
on  the  borders  of  the  Loire.  Near  by  there 
was  a  sanctuary  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Most 
Pure.  From  the  garland  of  fresh  flowers 
that  alwayd  adorned  the  beautiful  white 
statue,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  there  was  at 
least  one  heart  in  the  district  tenderly  de- 
voted to  Mary.  The  young  girl,  in  fact,  passed 
her  time  between  her  home  and  the  chapel, 
where  from  time  to  time  a  priest  came  to  say 
Mass,  and  where  she  always  found  it  sweet  to 
be.  Her  happiness  would  have  been  complete 
in  the  midst  of  those  whom  she  loved,  were  it 
not  that  there  was  one  heart  dear  to  her,  a 
heart  full  of  affection  for  her,  but  into  which 
the  poisonous  breath  of  infidelity  had  made 
its  way,  a  heart  that  did  not  believe.  And 
nevertheless  that  brother  on  whose  account 
Marie  often  wept,  was,  in  many  respects,  an 
excellent  young  man  ;  he  took  a  pleasure  in 
doing  all  that  she  asked  of  him  ;  could  she 
not  prevail  upon  him  to  take  some  steps  that 
would  reconcile  him  to  God  ?  This  was  the 
question  that  she  asked  herself  one  evening 
just  before  the  opening  of  the  Month  of  May, 
as  she  knelt  in  her  favorite  sanctuary,  which 
she  had  been  decorating.  All  at  once  her 
countenance  lighted  up  with  hope  ;  she  blessed 
herself  and  came  out.  She  soon  found  her 
brother,  and,  taking  him  aside,  said :  "Henry, 
you  often  complain  of  my  sadness  ;    do  you 


want  to  see  me  always  cheerful  ?  You  love 
me,  I  know ;  now,  I  want  you  to  give  me  a 
proof  of  your  love."' 

"  All  right,  Marie :  whatever  you  ask  you 
shall  have,  unless  you  talk  of  confession  or 
things  of  that  kind." 

"  I  want  you  to  promise  me,  and  to  promise 
seriously,  that  every  day  during  the  coming 
month  you  will  bring  a  flower,  just  one  flower, 
to  the  altar  of  the  Blessed  Virgin." 

The  young  man  knitted  his  brow ;  he  was 
on  the  point  of  refusing,  but  when  he  looked 
into  his  sister's  face  and  saw  her  pleading  look, 
he  answered : 

"  Very  well,  I  will  do  it  for  your  sake  ;  but  it 
is  mere  childishness,  a  foolish  caprice.  Don't 
say  anything  about  it,  at  least ; "  and  with 
these  words  he  walked  off. 

Two  weeks  had  passed,  and  every  evening 
the  young  man,  faithful  to  his  promise,  came 
with  his  little  flower.  One  evening  Marie, 
urged  by  pious  curiosity,  hid  herself  in  a  cor- 
ner of  the  chapel  about  the  time  for  her  broth- 
er's visit.  The  girl's  heart  beat  almost  audibly. 
"He  thinks  himself  alone,"  she  thought  to 
herself  as  he  entered.  "  How  is  he  going  to 
act  ? "  He  took  off'  his  hat,  placed  a  fresh 
rose-bud  on  the  altar,  bowed,  and  went  out. 
"  Something  is  already  gained,"  thought  Marie, 
"  0  Blessed  Mother,  finish  thy  work  ! " 

Days  succeeded  days,  and  still  nothing  un- 
usual occurred ;  but  Henry,  in  his  turn,  had 
grown  sad,  and  whilst  the  girl's  countenance 
beamed  with  hope,  her  brother's  had  become 
thoughtful  and  downcast.     The  last  evening  of 

the  Month  of  Mary  had  come.     Miss  L , 

in  a  corner  of  the  sanctuary,  was  offering  up 
fervent  prayers  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  The 
door  opened.  "My  brother  !"  she  said,  below 
her  breath.  "How  pale  he  looks  !  What  a 
beautiful  bouquet  he  has  !  0  Mary !  speak  to 
him  !  May  he  know  thee,  may  he  love  thee ; 
He  kneels."  The  young  man  had  thrown  him- 
self with  his  face  to  the  ground,  and  sobbed 
aloud.  He  remained  long  prostrated,  his  sighs 
from  time  to  time  breaking  the  silence  that 
reigned  in  the  chapel.  Marie  rose  at  last,  and 
passed  near  her  brother,  who  was  startled,  and 
followed  her  out. 

"  You  were  there  ! "  he  cried,  throwing  his 
arms  around  her  neck.  "  You  know  all  then  ! 
0  blessed  be  the  flower  that  you  persuaded  me 
to  bring  every  day.  How  well  you  know  this 
divine  Mother  !     I  am  conquered,  Marie.    You 
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may  tell  every  one  that  I  believe,  that  I  love." 
It  was  a  touching  spectacle  that  was  wit- 
nessed a  month  afterwards  in  the  little  sanc- 
tuary where  this  miracle  of  grace  had  been 
performed.  Marie  knelt  at  the  altar  to  re- 
ceive the  Bread  of  Angels,  and  beside  her  a 
young  man  whose  face  was  bathed  in  tears. 
And  when  the  family  met  in  the  evening  in 
the  shadow  of  the  ancient  hedge  that  bordered 
the  park,  the  young  man  came  and  knelt  at 
his  mother's  feet ;  his  sister  knelt  beside  him  ; 
they  both  bent  down  their  heads  to  receive 
their  mother's  blessing.  She  blessed  them 
and  pressed  them  to  her  heart,  whilst  her 
noble  countenance  was  bathed  in  tears,  and, 
raising  her  eyes  to  heaven  to  ask  of  God 
strength  for  the  sacrifice  :  "  Go,  my  children," 
she  said,  "  since  it  is  the  will  of  God  ;  but  pray 
to  Him  to  support  and  console  those  you  leave 
behind." 

Next  day  a  carriage  rolled  out  through  the 
avenue,  away  from  the  mansion  ;  it  soon  dis- 
appeared in  the  oak-woods,  and  drew  up  tow- 
ards noon  at  the  novitiate  of  a  religious  order. 
A  young  man  stepped  out,  extended  his  hand 
to  an  aged  and  a  young  lady  who  accompanied 
him,  and,  pointing  towards  heaven,  he  disap- 
peared through  the  entrance  door.  The  car- 
riage rolled  on  for  an  hour  more,  and  drew  up 
before  the  Convent  of  Carmel.  The  young 
lady  stepped  down,  held  her  mother  in  a  long 
embrace,  and,  pale  with  emotion,  pulled  the 
door-bell.  The  door  opened,  and  then  closed 
behind  her.  The  carriage  moved  slowly  away. 
The  work  of  grace  was  done. 


Notes  from  Rome. 


Rome,  May  6,  1882. 
Yesterday,  the  5th  instant,  the  Holy  Father 
^ave  audience,  in  the  Consistory  Hall,  to  the 
Irish  people  at  present  in  Rome.  The  spacious 
hall  was  well-nigh  filled  with  students  of  the 
various  colleges  and  religious  orders,  together 
with  a  large  contingent  of  lay  persons  of  both 
sexes.  Among  the  Cardinals  in  attendance  was 
his  Eminence  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 
A  beautiful  address  was  read  by  Monsignor  Kirby, 
Rector  of  the  Irish  College.  The  Holy  Father, 
in  reply,  dwelt  on  the  elevation  of  Archbishop 
McCabe  to  the  purple,  "an  act  which,"  he  said, 
*'  we  intended  not  only  as  a  recognition  of  his 
many  and  illustrious  merits,  but  also  as  a  mark  of 
our  special  aflfection  for  the  Irish  people."  He 
also  spoke  at  considerable  length  on  the   Irish 


Land  Agitation,  urged  the  people  to  act  with 
wisdom  and  moderation,  and  commended  the 
course  taken  by  the  Bishops,  praying  for  a  speedy 
settlement  of  the  question  and  a  new  era  of  peace 
and  prosperity  for  Ireland.  His  Holiness  has 
quite  recovered  from  his  recent  indisposition, 
which  necessitated  the  postponement  of  the  pres- 
ent audience.  He  spoke  in  a  strong,  ringing 
voice,  admitted  all  present  to  kiss  his  foot  and 
hand,  addressed  some  pleasant  words  to  each  one 
individually,  and  having  imparted  the  Apostolic 
Benediction,  retired,  apparently  in  excellent 
health,  to  his  private  apartments. 

A  very  interesting  case  has  just  been  submitted 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Congregation  of  Rites^ 
and  will  most  probably  result  in  the  canonization  of 
Bishop  Fisher  of  Rochester  (England)  and  Thomas 
More,  both  of  whom  suff'ered  martyrdom  for  the 
Faith  during  the  religious  revolution  of  Henry 
VIII.  The  prime  mover  of  the  cause  is  Cardinal 
Manning,  who,  after  long  and  patient  labor,  has 
succeeded  in  bringing  a  vast  amount  of  document- 
ary evidence  which  throws  into  bold  relief  the 
many  virtues  of  those  two  Christian  heroes.  He 
has  been  assisted  in  his  research  byMgr.  Weathers, 
Mgr.  Hedley,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Lady  Georgian  a 
Fullerton,  Lord  Arundell,  Lord  Petre,  and  many 
other  distinguished  persons.  Father  Negroni,  S.  J., 
has  undertaken  the  official  furtherance  of  the  cause 
at  Rome.  The  Holy  Father  has  in  this  case  set 
aside  a  regulation  which  requires  an  interval  of 
two  centuries  to  elapse  between  the  opening  of  the 
cause  and  its  final  presentation.  According  to  a 
decree  from  the  same  high  source,  an  inquiry  will 
first  be  instituted  into  the  writings,  and  subse- 
quently (if  these  stand  the  test)  into  the  virtues 
of  Bishop  Fisher  and  Thomas  More. 

Another  cause,  whose  issue  is  awaited  with 
eager  interest  in  Italy,  is  that  of  the  late  Maria 
Christina,  Queen  of  the  Sicilies,  daughter  of  Victor 
Emmanuel  I,  King  of  Sardinia,  and,  consequently, 
connected  by  ties  of  blood  with  the  present 
reigning  family,  which  holds  usurped  sway  in 
the  city  of  the  Popes. 

Last  year,  as  your  readers  are  aware,  the  Holy 
Father,  at  the  request  of  many  Bishops  and  per- 
sons charged  with  the  education  of  youth,  ap- 
pointed St.  Thomas  of  Aquin  patron  of  all  Cath- 
olic Colleges  and  Universities.  In  order  to  pre- 
serve the  memory  of"  so  notable  an  act,  the  Con- 
gregation of  Rites  has,  at  His  Holiness's  desire, 
made  mention  of  it  both  in  the  Roman  Martyr- 
ology  and  the  Historical  Lessons  of  the  Breviary. 
The  following  phrase  has  been  inserted  in  the 
Martyrology,  (March  9th)  after  the  words  "  scien- 
tise  illustris  " ;  quern,  Leo  XIII  scholarum  omnium 
Catholicarum  cwlestem  patronum  cleclaravit.  Copies 
of  the  new  historical  Lessons  will  in  a  short  time 
be  forwarded  to  the  clergy,  both  secular  and 
regular,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  old 
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Lessons  hitherto  recited  in  the  Second  Nocturn  of 
St.  Thomas  will,  at  the  same  time,  be  completely- 
suppressed. 

The  Augustinians  and  Capuchins  have  cele- 
brated, with  extraordinary  splendor,  two  triduo 
in  honor  of  St.  Clare  of  Montefalco  and  St. 
Laurence  of  Brindisi,  both  of  whom  were  canon- 
zed  last  year  on  the  Feast  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception. 

According  to  a  recent  decision  of  the  Congrega- 
tion of  the  Council,  touching  the  case  of  persons 
who  die  in  hospital,  the  right  of  presiding  at  their 
funerals  belongs,  not  to  the  chaplain  of  the  hospi- 
tal, but  to  the  parish  priest  of  the  deceased. 

F.  W.  O'C. 


Catholic  Notes. 

The  report  of  the  conversion  to  the  Catholic 
Faith  of  the  King  of  Wiirtemberg  is  authori- 
tatively denied.       

Lieutenant  Danenhauer,  one  of  the  survivors  of  the 
ill-fated  Jeannette,  which  was  lost  in  the  Arctic  regions, 
in  his  description  of  his  wanderings  after  the  sinking  of 
the  vessel,  speaks  of  landing  with  his  companions  on 
the  coast  of  Siberia.  After  proceeding  inland  some 
distance,  they  met  some  of  the  native  Indians,  and  to 
their  surprise  found  them  to  be  Christians  and  Catholics, 
Lieut.  Danenhauer  says  of  them  :  "After  eating,  they 
crossed  themselves,  shook  hands  and  said,  Pashee  hah! 
They  also  showed  us  their  crosses,  which  they  kissed, 
and  I  was  very  glad  to  have  in  my  possession  a  certain 
talisman  (a  miraculous  medal)  which  had  been  sent  to 
me  by  a  Catholic  friend  at  San  Francisco,  with  the 
message  that  it  had  been  blessed  by  a  priest  and  I 
would  be  sure  to  be  safe  if  I  wore  it.  I  did  not  have 
much  faith  in  this,  however,  but  when  I  showed  it  to  the 
natives  they  kissed  it  devoutly.  It  was  the  only  article  in 
the  possession  of  the  party,  indeed,  that  indicated  to  the 
natives  that  we  were  Christians.  Yoii  can  imagine  our 
feelings  at  meeting  these  people,  for  they  were  the 
fii-st  strangers  whom  we  had  seen  for  more  than  two 
years,  and  I  never  before  felt  so  thankful  to  mission- 
aries as  I  did  on  that  day  at  finding  that  v^e  were 
among  Christian  natives."  This  region  is,  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  ice-bound  ;  yet  even  this  frigid 
barrier  has  not  prevented' the  teachers  of  the  Gospel 
from  spreading  the  light  of  truth. — Baltimore  Sun. 


We  recommend  the  following  lately  deceased 
priests  to  the  prayers  of  our  readers  : 

The  Rev.  Leo  Osredkar,  0.  S.  F.,  rector  of  St. 
Peter's,  Franklin,  Co.,  Ind,;  the  Rev.  Francis  A. 
Quinn,  of  Lake  City,  Mo.,  whose  death  occurred 
at  Lourdes  on  the  1st  of  May ;  Very  Rev.  Father 
Reilly,  Vicar-Greneral  of  the  diocese  of  Little 
Rock,  who  dejiarted  this  life  in  Ireland  on  the 
29th  of  April ;  the  Rev.  B.  S.  Piot,  of  St.  Charles 
College,  Md.,  whose  death  took  place  on  the  22d 


ult. ;  and  the  Rev.  Francis  Michel,  S.  J.,  deceased 
at  St.  Vincent's  Hospital,  New  York,  on  the  21st 
of  May. 
May  they  rest  in  peace  ! 


Father  Ferrari,  disciple  and  successor  of  the 
celebrated  F.  Secchi,  and  director  of  the  Observa- 
tory of  Rome,  is  at  present  at  Lyons,  France,  where 
he  is  occupied  in  establishing  an  Observatory  to 
be  placed  under  the  direction  of  professors  of  the 
Catholic  University  in  that  city. 


It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  burial-place 
of  Abraham,  Sara,  Isaac,  Rebecca,  Jacob,  and  Lia, 
the  double  cave  of  Macpelah,  near  Hebron,  re- 
mains intact  at  the  present  day,  just  as  it  was  in 
ancient  times.  Unfortunately,  since  the  Crusades 
no  Christian  is  allowed  access  to  them  ;  however, 
the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Prince  Imperial  of 
Germany,  provided  with  firmans  from  the  Sultan, 
have  been  admitted  into  the  mosque  that  stands 
over  the  sacred  place,  though  they  were  not  al- 
lowed to  go  farther  than  the  entrance  of  the 
grotto,  which  was  not  lighted  up  in  their  presence. 
Some  time  ago  an  Italian  architect,  Pierotti,  by 
disguising  himself  as  a  Mussulman,  was  enabled 
to  descend  the  stairs  which  led  to  the  cave,  and 
saw  the  marble  sarcophagi,  ranged  side  by  side, 
wherein  are  preserved  the  bodies  of  the  first  an- 
cestors of  the  people  of  Israel,  most  probably  em- 
balmed after  the  Egyptian  manner. 

Quite  recently,  by  order  of  the  Sultan,  a  thorough 
visitation  of  the  interior  of  the  grotto  was  made 
to  ascertain  if  any  repairs  were  needed,  and  if 
there  was  any  danger  of  caving  in.  Everything 
was  found  to  be  in  the  best  state  of  preservation 
except  the  silk  covernings  of  the  sarcophagi, 
which  are  to  be  replaced  by  new  and  precious 
ones  which  the  Sultan  himself  will  furnish. 


The  death  is  announced  of  Mgr.  de  la  Hailandi^re, 
formerly  Bishop  of  Vincennes,  which  occurred 
May  1st,  at  Combourg,  France.  The  venerable 
prelate  received  all  the  consolations  of  religion 
and  met  death  calmly  and  with  resignation.  His 
funeral  obsequies,  presided  over  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Rennes,  took  place  on  Monday,  May  8th,  in  the 
Church  of  Combourg.  Mgr.  de  la  Hailandiere  was 
consecrated  in  1839,  and  was  in  the  eighty-fourth 
year  of  his  age.  After  resigning  the  See  of  Vin- 
cennes and  quitting  this  country,  he  still  felt  the 
warmest  interest  in  the  progress  of  the  Church 
here,  and  was  always  delighted  to  hear  good  news 
from  America.  R- 1-  P- 

An  esteemed  friend  has  sent  us  the  following, 
clipped  from  the  American  Uradit^,  of  Cincinnati : 

"  Pope  Leo  has  protested  against  persecution.  He 
has  written  to  the  Emperors,  as  well  as  to  the  Bishops, 
that  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  is  abominable  and 
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ought  to  be  stopped.  We  feel  grateful  to  Pope  Leo 
for  his  humane  intercession  in  behalf  of  the  outraged 
children  of  Israel  in  Russia,  and  record  the  fact  with 
particular  satisfaction  as  an  event  of  great  importance 
in  modern  history.  .  .  .  The  Pope's  epistle  in  behalf  of 
the  Jews  is  in  perfect  consonance  with  the  feelings  of 
the  nations  whose  religious  centre  is  in  Rome.  The 
tenor  of  history  up  to  the  Vistula  River  is  changed  for 
the  better.  The  specter  of  darkness  and  absolutism  is 
banished  from  the  realms  of  civilized  nations.  The 
Pope's  epistle  in  behalf  of  the  persecuted  Jews  of  Rus- 
sia, and  as  a  rebuke  to  Protestant  anti-Semites  in  Ger- 
many, is  a  document  of  the  highest  value  to  the  sup- 
porters of  liberalism,  equality  and  justice  to  all,  and  se- 
'€ures  to  Pope  Leo  a  bright  page  in  the  history  of  Papal 
administrations." 


We  are  under  many  obligations  to  the  Rev. 
Father  Walsh,  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Immac- 
ulate Conception,  Waterbury,  Conn.,  for  his  gen- 
erous aid  in  promoting  the  circulation  of  The 
"  Ave  Maria  "  in  that  city,  as  well  as  for  numer- 
ous kind  favors  to  our  travelling  agent  in  New- 
England. 


Obituary. 


ISAAC   B.    LOVE  JOY. 

We  commend  to  the  charitable  prayers  of  our 
readers  Mr.  Isaac  B.  Lovejoy,  of  Alexandria,  Va., 
an  old  and  warm  friend  of  The  "Ave  Maria," 
who  breathed  his  last  on  the  morning  of  the  17th 
ult.,  fortified  with  the  rites  of  the  Church. 

HENRY   GREEN. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  chronicle  also  the 
death  of  another  most  estimable  gentleman,  Mr. 
Henry  Green,  of  New  Orleans,  one  of  our  earliest 
life-subscribers.  Pew  men  have  commanded  a 
larger  share  of  the  respect,  regard,  and  confidence 
of  their  fellow-citizens  than  Mr.  Green,  and  few 
have  been  more  sincerely  mourned.  Of  your 
'  charity  pray  for  the  repose  of  his  soul. 

MRS.    MARY    POWER. 

We  have  to  recommend  still  another  life-sub- 
scriber to  the  prayers  of  our  readers  this  week, 
Mrs.  Mary  Power,  of  Millbury,  Mass.  She  was 
one  of  the  earliest  Catholic  residents  of  Boston, 
and  remembers  well  the  early  pioneers  of  the 
Church  in  New  England.  Mrs.  Power  was  a 
woman  of  great  faith  and  tender  piety.  She  gave 
two  sons  to  the  altar,  both  of  whom,  we  believe, 
are  priests  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Boston.  The 
death  of  this  excellent  lady,  which  occurred  on  the 
16th  ult.,  was  such  an  one  as  gives  assurance  of  a 
happy  eternity. 

May  their  souls,  and  the  souls  of  the  faithful 
•departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in 
.peace. 


Ijouth's  Department. 

"Pray  Without  Ceasing/' 

111  HEN  earth's  fair  flowers  are  shedding 
'vM     Their  fragrance  on  our  way. 
There's  danger  in  life's  sunshine 
If  we  should  cease  to  pray. 

When  from  some  loved  one  parted. 

All  darkened  o'er  our  day, 
While  for  the  absent  weeping, 

Let  us  not  cease  to  pray. 

When  the  heart's  treasures  vanished, 
That  cheered  life's  summer  day, 

Sad,  lonely,  what  could  soothe  us 
If  one  should  cease  to  pray? 

Elizabeth  King. 


Effie's  Angel. 


CHAPTER  IV.— Lassie's  Friend. 

HE  next  morning,  when  Mr. 
Greenwood,  who,  after  a  few 
hours'  sleep,  seemed  much  as 
usual,  took  the  papers  to  the 
office  in  the  city  from  which  he 
had  procured  them,  the  manager 
complained  of  the  writing,  saying 
it  was  not  half  as  good  as  usual,  and 
that  the  firm  could  not  afford  to  have 
their  work  copied  in  that  careless  manner  ;  and, 
on  poor  Mr.  Greenwood's  excusing  himself  on 
the  score  of  sickness,  the  manager  smiled 
scornfully.  He  was  a  hard  man,  with  little 
compassion  for  others,  and  too  much  accus- 
tomed to  put  the  worst  construction  on  their 
actions ;  so,  jumping  immediately  at  the  con- 
clusion that  poor  Mr.  Greenwood's  hand-shak- 
ing was  caused  by  drink,  he  put  down  the 
small  sum  due  to  him  for  the  copying,  and, 
saying  that  he  could  fiiid  hundreds  of  others 
who  would  do  the  work  better,  dismissed  him 
altogether  from  his  employment. 

Could  the  manager  have  seen  the  look  of 
despair  with  which  the  poor  fellow  left  the 
office,  he  might  have  given  him  another  trial  ; 
but,  being  more  than  usually  busy  that  morn- 
ing, he  turned  to  other  matters,  and  was  quickly 
absorbed  in  them,  while  the  man,  whom  he 
had  so  carelessly  dismissed,  made  his  way 
home  with  an  aching  heart,  stopping  on  his 
way  at   a  dispensary  to   speak   to  one  of  the 
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doctors  whom  he  had  lately  been   forced  to 
consult  about  his  failing  health.  ^ 

Lassie  was  alone  when  her  father  returned, 
Effie  having  gone  with  her  mother  to  help 
carry  the  work  to  the  city.  She  was  busily  en- 
(  gaged  playing  with  her  doll.  She  ran  eagerly 
,  up  to  him  :  ''Oh  father, I  have  been  showing 
Dusy  the  picture  of  Red  Riding  Hood  and  the 
wolf  that  ate  the  poor  little  creature  up.  Look 
at  the  horrid  thing  !  Is  it  like  the  one  you  are 
afraid  of,  papa  dear  ?  Are  you  still  frightened 
about  him  ?  "  But  receiving  no  answer,  the 
child  climbed  up  to  his  knee  and  laid  her  little 
head  fondly  on  his  shoulder. 

There  is  an  old  saying  to  the  effect  that  *'it 
is  the  last  straw  which  breaks  the  camel's 
back,"  and  Lassie's  silent  caress  appeared  to 
be  the  ''last  straw"  in  this  instance.  The 
poor  worn-out  father  was  faint  from  want  of 
food,  and  his  abrupt  dismissal  from  the  office 
had  shaken  him  terribly  ;  so  it  was  no  wonder 
that,  at  the  child's  last  question,  his  self- 
control  gave  way  altogether,  and,  laying  his 
head  down  on  her  golden  hair,  he  burst  into 
a  passion  of  tears,  such  as  men  seldom  shed. 

Lassie  had  never,  in  the  course  of  her  short 
life,  seen  anything  like  this,  and  from  sympa- 
thy, not  unmixed  with  fear,  she  began  to  sob 
also,  but,  on  second  thought,  resolved  to  turn 
comforter ;  and  being  firmly  convinced  that 
tear  of  the  terrible  wolf  was  at  the  bottom  of 
this  extraordinary  burst  of  grief,  she  began  to 
wipe  away  her  father's  tears,  whispering  in  his 
ear  at  the  same  time  :  "Don't  cry  any  more, 
papa  dear,  I've  a  secret  to  tell  you  :  I  know 
how  to  keep  it  out.  Just  listen  to  me  and 
leave  off  crying." 

Half  ashamed  of  having  given  way  to  tears 
before  his  little  girl,  Mr.  Greenwood  quickly 
recovered  himself,  and,  making  an  attempt  to 
smile,  patted  Lassie's  head,  bidding  her  lose  no 
time  in  imparting  to  him  the  wonderful  secret. 

"  It  is  about  the  wolf,"  replied  the  little 
girl,  confidentially  ;  "  /  know  how  to  keep  the 
wicked  creature  out." 

"That's  more  than  I  do,  then,"  said  her 
father,  unable  to  repress  a  smile  ;  "  and  how  is 
it  to  be  done,  then  ?  " 

But  Lassie  was  in  no  hurry,  apparently,  to 
supply  the  information  ;  she  wished  to  know 
first  by  what  method  father  had  hitherto  ex- 
cluded the  animal,  and  the  reason  why  he  was 
so  fearful  he  could  do  so  no  more. 

"  Why,  you  see,  my  Lassie,"  said  Mr.  Green- 


wood, keeping  up  the  joke,  "  since  you  are  so 
bent  upon  kno'wing  all  about  it,  my  way  of 
keeping  the  wolf  outside  the  door  was  by  writ- 
ing those  papers  ;  but  now  the  gentleman  at 
the  office  won't  give  me  any  more." 

"  What,  father,  dear ! "  was  the  astonished 
answer.  "Keep  the  wolf  out  by  writing 
papers !  How  very  funny  !  but  I  suppose," 
added  Lassie,  after  a  few  moments'  grave  con- 
sideration, "the  horrid  creature  is  afraid  of 
paper,  just  as  a  mad  bull  is  of  a  red  cloak. 
How  cruel  of  those  gentlemen  not  to  give  you 
any  more  of  those  papers  to  write  !  But  never 
mind,  papa  dear,  because  I  can  get  some  more 
for  you,  if  you  like." 

"Well,  you  are  a  wonderful  little  girl,  no 
mistake,"  laughed  her  father  ;  "  why,  I'm  half . 
afraid  you  must  be  a  witch.  And  pray,  where 
does  my  little  Lassie  expect  to  get  the  papers 
for  '  father,'  that  are  to  frighten  the  wolf  from 
the  door?" 

"Ah,"  replied  the  child,  with  one  of  those 
strange  smiles  that,  for  some  reason  or  another, 
always  gave  her  father  the  heart-ache,  "  I  have 
got  a  friend  who  gives  me  everything  I  ask 
Him  for." 

"  Do  you  mean  down  at  the  school  to  which 
you  and  Effie  are  so  fond  of  going  ?  " 

"Yes,  that  is  the  place  He  lives  in,"  said 
the  little  girl,  softly,  "  and  He  is  sure  to  send 
you  some  more  papers  if  I  ask  Him  ;  so,  please 
let  Maggie  take  me  down  to  Ship  Street,  as 
Effie  is  away.  I  know  she  will  take  care  of 
me,  because  she  is  such  a  nice,  kind  girl." 

"  Oh,  is  that  the  name  of  the  young  girl  who 
gave  '  mother '  the  brandy  for  me,  last  night  ?  " 
asked  Mr.  Greenwood.  "She  ran  away  so 
quickly  afterwards  that  I  had  not  an  oppor- 
tunity to  thank  her.  Yes,  you  may  go  along 
with  her,  and  be  sure  to  tell  her  that  her 
brandy  saved  my  life  last  night,  and  that  I  do 
not  forget  her  kindness.  I  will  lie  down  a  bit 
while  you  are  away,  for  my  head  feels  very 
queer.  Be  sure  to  tell  your  friend  in  Ship 
Street  that  T  will  do  any  writing  he  can  give 
me,  very  reasonably,  and  be  thankful  for  it." 

"  Good-bye,  papa  dear,  and  don't  be  unhappy 
any  more,  because  He  is  sure,  certain  sure, 
to  give  me  what  I  ask  Him  for."  And  Lassie 
ran  for  her  little  cloak  and  bonnet,  and  in' 
another  minute  was  on  her  way  with  good- 
natured  Maggie  to  Ship  Street. 

When  they  reached  the  chapel  door,  Maggie 
stopped,  as  if  afraid  to  enter,  and  telling  Lassie 
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she  would  wait  for  her  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  way,  the  girl  rushed  across  the  muddy  road 
as  though  some  enemy  were  pursuing  her. 

Lassie  found  the  chapel  empty,  so  she  crept 
into  her  usual  seat  at  the  rear  of  the  church, 
and  then,  suddenly,  as  though  some  voice  bade 
her  draw  nearer,  she  walked  timidly  up  to  the 
very  altar-rails,  where,  kneeling  down  and 
clasping  her  little  hands  together,  she  offered 
her  petition  to  the  "  Friend"  of  whom  she  had 
spoken  with  such  confidence  and  affection  to 
her  father. 

Lassie's  prayer  was  a  very  brief  one,  but  it 
was  one  of  those  prayers  to  which  come  speedy 
answers,  as  so  many  beautiful  stories  in  Scrip- 
ture and  the  Lives  of  the  Saints  remind  us. 

When  Lassie's  simple  prayer  was  over,  she 
glided  round  the  church,  stopping  to  kiss  the 
images  of  our  Lady  and  St.  Joseph  on  the  way. 

The  old  sacristan — who,  unseen,  had  been 
watching  her  with  much  interest — met  her  in 
the  porch,  and  taking  her  hand  asked  her  in  a 
kindly  tone  of  surprise  how  she  came  to  be 
alone,  and  what  had  become  of  her  sister  ? 

''Oh,  I'm  not  alone,  thank  you,  sir,"  an- 
swered Lassie.  ''  Effie  has  gone  with  mother  to 
the  city,  and  Maggie  brought  me  down  to  the 
chapel,  but  she  wouldn't  come  in  ;  she  is  wait- 
ing for  me  over  the  way." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  young  girl  across  the 
street  ?  "  said  the  old  sacristan,  shaking  his 
head— and  pointing  at  poor  Maggie,  whom 
he  had  seen  enter  a  public-house  at  the  end  of 
the  street,  and  return  from  it  looking  flushed 
and  excited. 

''  Yes,  that  is  dear  Maggie,"  was  the  child's 
affectionate  answer.  "  She  is  such  a  dear  girl ! 
She  saved  father's  life  last  night." 

''  Has  your  father  been  ill  ?  "  inquired  Mr. 
Goodman. 

''  Oh,  yes,  sir,  he  was  very  ill  last  night,  but 
he  is  better  to-day.  He  cried  this  afternoon, 
and  he  says  it  is  all  about  that  horrid  wolf, 
because  he's  afi'aid  he  can't  keep  it  out  much 
longer,  if  he  dpes  not  get  some  more  writing 
to  do  ;  and  the  gentleman  at  the  office  was 
angry  because  poor  father's  hand  shakes  when 
he  is  tired,  and  they  won't  give  him  any  more, 
and  so  I  came  down  here  with  Maggie  to  ask 
•Him"  (here  the  child  turned  and  pointed 
reverently  towards  the  altar)  "to  send  some 
more  work  to  father,  and  then  the  wolf  won't 
trouble  him." 

The  old  sacristan  might  well  be  astonished 


at  this  extraordinary  language,  and  guessing 
that  something  was  amiss  in  Lassie's  home, 
and  feeling  a  great  interest  in  all  that  con- 
cerned her,  he  asked  a  few  questions  which 
made  the  story  less  mysterious. 

"And  so,"  said  Mr.  Goodman,  when  he  saw 
how  matters  stood,  "you  came  here  to  pray 
for  your  father,  because  you  are  so  afraid  of 
the  wolf  he  talks  about,  did  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  sir  ! "  said  Lassie  ;  "  Effie  and  I  are 
not  one  bit  afraid  of  it  now,  even  if  it  does  get 
into  the  room,  because  Effie  heard  Father  Al- 
ban  say  that  we  were  the  lambs  of  the  Good 
Shepherd,  and  that  He  never  lets  the  wolf 
hurt  His  lambs,  because  they  are  so  little  and 
so  helpless." 

Theold  man  was  silent  for  a  short  time,  then 
he  said  to  her  kindly,  "  Quite  right,  little  one  ; 
He  never  will." 

"  And  do  you  think  He  will  send  father  the 
work  before  very  long  ?  "  asked  the  child. 

"  I  do,"  was  the  emphatic  reply.  "  I  think 
He  will  send  it  very  soon.  But  here  comes 
your  sister,  and  I  am  glad  of  it,"  said  Lassie's 
friend,  looking  doubtfully  across  the  road  at 
poor  Maggie — who,  it  must  be  confessed,  did 
not  seem  in  a  fit  condition  to  take  care  of 
anyone.  On  seeing  Effie  join  her  sister,  she 
nodded  a  good-bye  to  the  children,  and  calling 
out  in  an  incoherent  voice  that  she  would  be  at 
the  house  long  before  they  were,  hurried  away. 

After  a  few  moments  further  conversation 
with  the  children,  Mr.  Goodman  bade  them 
good-evening,  telling  them  to  hurry  home,  as 
it  was  getting  late.  He  stood  looking  after 
them,  buried  in  thought,  but  suddenly,  as  if 
inspired  by  an  anxious  idea,  hurried  back  into 
the  sacristy,  and,  returning  with  his  hat  and 
stick,  locked  up  the  church,  and  then  walked 
off  at  an  unusually  rapid  pace  in  a  direction 
opposite  to  that  taken  by  his  little  friends. 

No  one  who  met  old  Mr.  Goodman  that 
night,  with  his  hat  drawn  down  over  his  eyes 
and  his  coat-collar  turned  up  to  keep  out  the 
cold,  hesitating  when  he  came  to  a  crossing 
before  he  attempted  to  go  over,  and  pushed 
and  jostled  by  the  busy  crowd,  would  have 
taken  him  to  be  the  messenger  of  a  great  king. 
And  yet  the  King  of  Angels  had,  in  reply  to 
a  little  child's  petition,  sent  him  that  very 
evening  on  an  errand  of  mercy,  and  in  the 
good  old  man's  errand  was  conveyed  the  an- 
swer to  Lassie's  prayer. 

(t<)  be  contim:kd.) 


Ave  Maria. 


Confraternity  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception (or  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes). 

All  communications  in  reference  to  the  Confrater- 
nity of  the  Immaculate  Conception  should  he  addressed 
to  Rev.  A.  Granger,  C.  S.  C,  Notre  Dame,  hid.  Thif- 
Bulletin  is  entirely  under  his  direction. 

We  fly  to  thy  patronage,  0  Holy  Mother  of  fiod!" 


Kkpoht    for    the 


Week     Ending 
May  17th. 


Wednesday. 


The  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
fraternity are  earnestly  requested  in  favor  of  the 
following  petitions  :  Conversion  to  the  Faith  foi- 
5  persons,— change  of  life  for  14  persons, — return 
to  the  Faith  for  3  persons  and  2  families,— spiritual 
and  temporal  favors  for  10  persons  and  4  families, 
—recovery  of  health  for  18  persons,  of  sight  for  5 
persons,  and  of  hearing  for  3  persons,— employ- 
ment for  10  persons, — grace  of  a  happy  death  for 
11  persons, — success  of  5  novenas,  of  2  schools,  and 
of  various  undertakings  for  18  persons,— the  vir- 
tue of  temperance  for  8  persons, — special  graces 
for  18,  temporal  necessities  for  10,  and  means  to 
pay  debts  for  3  persons, — peace  and  concord  for  4 
families.  Also  34  particular  intentions,  and  a  num- 
ber of  thanksgivings  for  favors  received. 

Mother  Most  Amiable,  prat  for  us. 

No  name  on  earth  is  so  sweet,  so  dear,  and  so 
powerful  as  that  of  mother.  The  child  naturally 
cleaves  to  his  mother  as  to  a  safe  bulwark  and  pro- 
tection, and  in  his  old  age  the  mere  remembrance 
of  his  pious  mother  is  a  powerful  inducement  to 
virtue.  But  if  this  can  be  said  of  our  natural 
mothers,  how  much  more  so  of  our  heavenly 
Mother,  whose  tenderness  and  power  are  beyond 
expression.  Thus  do  we  find  that  children  are 
drawn  to  her  as  by  natural  instinct.  They  know- 
she  loves  them,  and  they  feel  the  need  of  her  as- 
sistance, for  they  are  surrounded  by  many  dangers 
and  temptations.  This  genuine  and  early  devo- 
tion to  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  seen  in  all  the  saints 
and  the  true  servants  of  God.  From  their  very  in- 
fancy they  were  devout  clients  of  Mary:  their 
youth  was  shielded  against  the  corruption  of  the 
world  under  the  mantle  of  her  protection,  and  to 
her  they  loved  to  ascribe  all  the  good  they  were  ever 
able  to  achieve  in  their  life.  But  their  confidence  in 
her  was  boundless  ;  they  used  to  speak  of  her  as 
little  children  speak  of  their  mother,  calling  her 
by  the  sweet  name  of  mamma  mia.  So  did  St. 
Philip  Neri,  St.  Stanislaus  and  others.  To  her 
they  referred  everything  ;  she  was  the  depositary 
of  all  their  joys  and  troubles.  They  would  under- 
take nothing,  they  would  do  nothing,  before  con- 


sulting her,  and  placing  themselves  under  her 
protection.  Of  this  childlike  confidence  we  find  a 
beautiful  example  in  the  life  of  the  venerable 
founder  of  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  M.  Olier.  His 
love  for  our  Blessed  Mother  commenced  with  his 
earliest  years,  and  his  devotion  did  but  increase 
with  his  age.  He  used  to  commit  to  her  the  suc- 
cess of  his  studies,  and  invoke  her  in  all  his  wants. 
He  undertook  nothing  without  first  commending 
it  to  her  in  prayer.  Whenever  he  received  any- 
thing beautiful  or  valuable,  his  first  impulse  was 
to  oifer  it  to  her,  and  he  could  not  understand 
why  (tthers  did  not  act  in  the  same  manner. 
"When  I  had  a  new  cassock,"  says  he,  "I  used  to 
go  to  Notre  Dame  Cathedral  to  present  myself  be- 
fore our  Lady,  and  to  beg  of  her  that  as  long  as  I 
should  wear  it  she  would  prevent  me  from  ofiending 
her  Divine  Son.  I  used  even  to  offer  my  books  and 
whatever  I  made  use  of  ;  nor  should  I  have  dared 
to  avail  myself  of  anything  without  first  paying 
her  this  tribute.  When  I  leave  my  room  or  return 
to  it,  before  taking  my  meals  or  leaving  the  re- 
fectory, I  must  needs  ask  the  blessing  of  my  holy 
Mother,  for  whom  I  feel  the  afiection  of  a  child. 
My  heart  tells  me  that  these  little  practices  are 
agreeable  to  her  when  they  are  done  from  a  sincere 
desire  to  please  her."  Now,  it  is  well  known  how 
abundantly  his  devotion  to  Mary  was  repaid. 
His  life  was  that  of  a  saint,  and  the  great  work 
he  undertook  for  the  glory  of  God  still  continues  to 
prosper  under  the  wise  direction  of  his  worthy 
successor.  Let  us  then  honor  the  Blessed  Virgin 
as  our  dear  Mother,  and  she  will  protect-  us  as  her 
beloved  .children. 

OBITUARY. 

We  recommend  the  following  deceased  persons 
to  the  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Confra- 
ternity :  Sisters  Stanislaus  and  Pelagia,  who 
lately  went  to  their  Spouse.  Timothy  O'Leary, 
Chicago,  111.,  who  on  March  28th  slept  in  the  Lord. 
John  Joseph  Monroe,  Clyde,  Tex.,  who  rested  in 
peace  Apiil  16th.  Mrs.  K.  Flynn,  Oakland,  Cal., 
who  departed  this  life  April  29th.  John  Colton, 
Canada,  who  terminated  an  edifying  life,  May  1st. 
Mrs.  Richard  RYAN,Cincinnati,  Ohio,  who  merited 
an  eternal  recompense.  May  5th.  Agnes  Byrne, 
Manchester,  N.  H.,  who  died  a  happy  death  a  month 
ago,  Ellen  Flaherty,  Ireland.  John  Griffin, 
Marengo,  Iowa.  Ellen  Hardman,  High  Grove, 
Ky.  Anthony  Labadie,  Las  Vegas,  New  Mexico. 
Mr.  Frank  and  Mrs.  Bridget  Tierney,  Clearfield, 
Pa.  George  Gruber,  Peoria,  III.,  and  Maximilian 
EiD,  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  who  died  lately.  Mr.  Owen 
Lynch,  Columbus,  Wis.,  who  died  March  27th. 

May  their  souls,  and  all  the  souls  of  the  faith- 
ful departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in 

peace  ! 

A.  Granger,  C.  S.  C, 
Director  of  the  Confraternity. 
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John  Van  &  Co., 

MANUFACTURERS  OP' 

Van's   Patent  Wrought-lroii    Portabl* 

RANGES. 


For  Public  and  Private  Institutions,  HoteU 
and  Private  Families. 

Carving  Tables,  Broilers,  Bake  Ovens,  Stock- 
Kettles,  Laundry  Stoves.  Coffee  and  Tea  Urns, 
and  all  kinds  of  Implements  for  Culinary  pur- 
poses. 

No.  10  East  Fourth  St., 

CINCINNATI.  O. 


The  Range,  Coffee  and  'lea  Urns,  Bake  Ovens  and  other 
Kitchen  Implements  used  in  the  Kitchen  of  the  University 
of  Notre  Dame  are  furnished  by  this  house. 
decl7-6m2w 

St.  Mary^s  Academy. 

CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC, 

SCHOOL  OF  ABTS~AND  DSSZON, 

NOTRE  DAME  P.  O.,  INDIANA, 

(Near  South  Bbnd,) 

Conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross. 

In  the  Academy  tiie  Course  is  thorough  in  the  Prepar- 
atory, Academic  and  Classical  Departments. 

No  extra  charge  for  German  or  French,  as  these  lan- 
guages enter  into  the  regular  Academic  Course. 
The  Conservatory  op  Music, 

on  the  plan  of  the  best  Musical  Conservatories  of  Europe, 
is  under  the  charge  of  a  complete  corps  of  teachers 
eleven  in  number.  It  comprises  a  large  music  hall  and 
twenty-eight  separate  rooms  for  harps,  pianos  and  or- 
gans. A  thorough  course  for  graduation  in  theory  and 
practice,  Esthetics  and  Composition. 

The  school  of  Art  and  Design  is  modeled  on  the 
great  Art  Schools  of  Europe,  drawing  and  painting 
ftom  life  and  the  antique.  Pupils  in  the  Departments 
of  Painting  and  Music  may  pursue  a  special  course. 

Simphcity  of  dress  enforced  by  the  rules  of  the  Insti- 
tution. Full  particulars  of  the  three  Departments 
given  in  Catalogue,  for  which  address 

MOTHER  SUPERIOR, 
St.  Mary's  Academy, 
NoTBB  Damb  P.O..  Inb. 


Read  What  Millions  Proclaim! 


The  Genuine  Singer  Sewing  Machines 

ARE  ONLY  Made  by  the  Singer 

Manufacturing   Company. 


Notre  Dame  P.  0., 

Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  1882. 
They  arc,  beyom.)  all  controversy,  the  best  in  the 
A'oild.  Having  tried  many  other  makes  in  our  re- 
spective Institutions,  we  find,  by  continual  usage,  the 
^•enuine  Singer  to  be  far  superior  to  any  other,  and 
recommend  it  to  all  as  the  most  valuable  of  Sewing 
Machines.  E.  F.  Grkther,  No.  135  Michigan  Street, 
South  Bend,  Indiana,  is  agent  for  this  locality.  Call 
on  or  address  him. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NOTRE  DAME, 
and  ST.  MARY'S  ACADEMY. 


The  "  OLD   RELIABLE  "  SINGER 

18 

The  Strongest, 

The    Simplest, 

The  Most  Durable 

SEWING  MACHINE 

EVER  YET  CONSTRUCTED. 


Our  Sales  last  year  were  at  the  rate  of  over 
1,800    SEWING  MACHINES  A   DAY 
for  every  business-day  in  the  year. 


THE     SINGER    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY, 

Principal    Office — 34    Union   Square,   N.   Y. 
South  Bend   Branch — 135    Michigan   Street. 

2,000  Offices  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada ;  and  3,000  in 
the  Old  World  and  South  America. 

Offices  in  every  civilized  Country  upon  earth, 
febll-ly 
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DR.     MCINTOSH'S 

Solar  Microscope  and  Stereopticon  Combination 

FOR  THE  USE  OF 

COLLEGES,  SCHOOLS,  PHYSICIANS  and  SCIENTISTS. 


This  Combination  includes  three  distinct  instruments,  a 
Solar  Microscope,  Solar  Stereopticon  and  Monoc- 
ular Microscope. 

Each  of  these  can  be  used  alone  or  in  combination. 

By  the  aid  of  this  combination,  Astronomy,  Geography,  Geometry, 
Botany,  Zoolog-y,  Philosophy,  Physiology,  Pathology,  Histology,  etc., 
can  be  finely  illustrated  to  a  large  class  or  audience. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  Free  on  application. 

Mcintosh  galvanic  &  faradic  battery  co., 

192  &  194  Jackson  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

deci0'8l-l4in 


ATTENTION, 

SHIPPERS  and  FARMERS! 


H.  HAINER  &  CO., 

GENERAL  PRODUCE  (JOMMISSlOm  MERCHANTS, 

«0   IV,  Watei-  ®t„  I»liila. 


BuUer, 

Eggs, 

Cheese, 

Apples, 

Beans, 

Potatoes, 

Vegetables, 

Chickens, 

Sw.  ,  . 

Turkeys, 

Ducks, 

Geese, 

Game, 

Wool, 

Dried  Fruits, 

Green  Fruits, 

Peanuts, 

Flour, 

Corn, 

Barley, 

WTieat, 

Beeswax, 

Honey, 

Lambs, 

Veal, 

Vinegar, 

Cider, 

Maple  Sugar, 

Furs  ^  Skins 

,  Hops, 

Roots, 

Feathers. 

©E3NI>    FOR    I»K,ICE    LIST* 


Mixed  Marriages. 

Their  Origin  and  Results. 


By  Rev.  A.  A.  LAMBING, 

Author  of  "The  Okphan's  Friend,"  "  The  Sunday- 
School  Teacher's  Manual,"  etc.,  etc. 


Single  Copy, 
Eight  Copies, 
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-      $1  00 

OFFICE  OF  THE  "AVE  MARIA," 
Notre  Dame,  Indiana. 
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BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

Bells  of  Pure  Copper  and  Tin  for  Churchea, 
Schools,  Fire  Alarms, Farms,  etc.    FULLY 
WARRANTED.    Catalogue  sent  Free. 
VANDUZEN  &  TIFT,  Cincinnati,  O. 


MENEELY  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

Favorably  known  to  the  public  since 
1826.  Churcb.Chapel, School, Fire  Alarm 
and  other  belle;  also  Chimea  and  Peals. 

MENEELY  &  CO..  WEST  TROY, ».  I, 
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Kimball  Organs. 

It  has  become  necessary  for  us  to 
greatly  enlarge  our  manufacturing 
facilities,  and  it  is  probable  that 
during  the  coming  year  our  factory 
will  turn  out  over  one-twelfth  of  the 
entire  production  of 

Parlor  and  Cabinet  Organs 

on  the  American  Continent,  which 
demonstrates  beyond  a  doubt  the  su- 
periority of  the  Instruments  manu- 
factured by  us. 

We  are  sole  agents  for  the  W.  W 
Kimball  Pianos,  Hallet&  Da- 
vis and  W.  P.  Emerson  Pianos. 

Address, 

W.  W.  KIMBALL, 

Chicago,    III. 
Or, 

iS.  D.  ROBERSON, 

General  Agent, 

SOUTH    BE]NI>,  I]VI>. 
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College  of  Notre  Dame, 

COTE-DES-NEIGES, 
MONTREAL,     CANADA. 


This  Institution,  directed  by  the  Religious  of  the 
Congregation  of  the  Holy  Cross,  occupies  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  salubrious  sites  in  Canada.  It  was 
founded  for  giving  a  Christian  education  to  boys  be- 
tween the  ages  of  five  and  twelve  years.  They  receive 
all  the  care  and  attention  to  which  they  are  accustomed 
at  home.  The  French  and  English  languages  are 
taught  with  equal  care  by  masters  of  both  nationalities. 

TERMS: 

Board  and  Tuition,  per  month,  -        .        -  $10  00 

Bed,        - 1  00 

Washing, 1  00 

Piano,    -        - 2  50 

Violin,        .   -    -        -        -        .        .        -        -      2  00 

Very  Rev.  A.  LOUAGE,  C.  S.  C, 

Cote-des-Neiges, 

MONTREAL,  CANADA. 


NEW  EDITION. 


Behold  Thy  Mother: 

OR, 

MOTIVES  ;0F   DEVOTION   TO  THE 
BLESSED  VIRGIN. 


From  the  German  of  Rev.  P.  Ron,  S.J. 


21  Page8  16mo.,  neatly  printed  on  tinted  paper. 
Price  10  cents.     Postage  free. 


This  admirable  Essay  on  Devotion  to  tbc 
Blessed  Virgin  is  republished  at  the  request  oi 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Dwenger,  Bishop  of  Ft.  Wayne. 
Copies  can  be  had  by  addressing 

Editor  of  THE  "  AVE  MARIA," 

Notre  Dame,  Indiana. 


THE 


ARIA. 


gotixniat  dcxrotetl  to  tlic  ilouor  of  tlxe  ^lesscd  Hyirgiti. 


HENCEFORTH  ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL  ME  BLESSED.— St.  Liike,  i,  48. 
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Corpus  Christi. 


^f  OT  lilies  here,  their  vesture  is  too  pale, 

-'-^   Nor  will  they  crush  to  fragrance  'neath  the 

tread 
Where  every  step  must  rapturous  thought  exhale 
Of   the  triumphant  King  whose  thorn-crowned 

head 
Dripped  crimson  life-drops  but  a  while  ago. 
Not  lilies  here — to-day  the  rose's  know 
It  is  Love's  feast,  and  sacred  banquet-hall 
And  holy  table  should  be  decked  and  strewn 
With  Love's  bright  flowers,  the  perfumed  gifts  of 

June. 
Oh  !  that  our  hearts  might  lie  beneath  His  feet 
Even  as  the  drifting  petals,  pure  and  sweet ! 
Joy,  drooping  soul !    His  peace  is  over  all ; 
Gethsemani  is  past,  Golgotha's  darkness  fled. 
To-day  the  guests  are  bidden,  the  heavenly  banquet 

spread. 


Queen  by  Right  Divine. 


BY   KATHLEEN    0  MEARA. 


(Continued.) 
^URING  the  sixty  years  that  Soeur  Rosa- 
lie had  served  the  poor  with  untiring  de- 
votion, the  days  that  she  had  been  free 
from  physical  suffering  were  few  and  far  be- 
tween. She  had  been  all  her  life  subject  to 
palpitations  of  the  heart  which  increased  with 
age,  and  rendered  walking  extremely  painful  to 
her,  and  she  suffered  from  intermittent  fever 
which  confined  her  to  her  cell  for  months  at  a 
time,  causing  serious  alarm  to  her  medical  at- 
tendants. During  these  long  illnesses,  when 
worn  with  pain  and  fever  she  would  gather  up 
her  strength  to  rise  and  go  to  receive  Holy 


Communion,  and  then  drag  herself  back  to 
bed,  where  the  rest  of  the  day  passed  in  an 
unbroken  act  of  thanksgiving.  Her  greatest 
trial  in  these  illnesses  was  being  cut  off  from 
her  regular  Holy  Communions  and  the  service 
of  the  poor,  and  more  than  once  her  recovery 
was  compromised  by  her  impatience  to  resume 
both.  On  jone  occasion,  just  as  the  worst  was 
over  and  she  was  beginning  to  sit  up  a  little 
in  the  afternoon,  a  man  came  to  the  convent 
and  asked  to  see  Notre  Mere;  he  was  told  she 
was  too  ill  to  see  anybody,  but  he  insisted 
that  he  must  be  let  up,  that  there  was  some- 
thing he  wanted  done  which  no  one  else 
could  do.  The  Sister  infirmarian  protested 
that  she  had  strict  orders  from  the  doctor, 
and  dared  not  disobey  them.  The  man  grew 
violent  and  abused  her  in  coarse  language  and 
had  to  be  threatened  with  the  police  to  in- 
duce him  to  leave.  Soeur  Rosalie,  attracted 
by  the  noise,  opened  the  door,  and  hearing 
what  it  was,  called  out  to  him  to  wait,  that 
she  was  coming.  Before  anyone  could  hinder 
her,  she  had  staggered  down  the  stairs,  and 
heard  his  story,  and  soothed  him  in  the 
gentlest  way,  begging  his  pardon  for  having 
kept  him  waiting.  When  he  was  gone,  the 
Sister  infirmarian,  terrified  at  the  probable 
consequences  of  this  imprudence  began  to 
remonstrate  :  "  Mother,  you  know  what  the 
doctor  said  ! "  she  urged. 

"  Yes,  child.  Let  the  doctors  do  their  duty, 
and  let  us  do  ours,"  was  the  mild  but  author- 
itative reply  ;  "  and  remember,  when  that  man 
comes  again  always  to  let  me  know." 

"But,  Mother,  he  was  so  violent  and  un- 
reasonable ! " 

"  My  child,  do  you  expect  the  poor  fellow, 
when  he  is  distraught  with  worry,  to  stop  to 
put  on  his  company  manners  ?    You  must 
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not  take  fright  at  a  hasty  word  and  a  rough 
outside.  The  poor  are  always  better  than 
they  seem." 

It  was  very  touching  to  witness  the  meet- 
ing between  Soeur  Rosalie  and  her  beloved 
poor  after  one  of  these  enforced  separations. 
Her  tenderness  for  them  always  seemed  to 
have  increased  in  the  interval.  She  would 
gaze  on  them,  her  eyes  alight  with  joy,  her 
whole  face  beaming  with  fondest  compla- 
cency, while  they  crowded  about  her,  eager 
for  attention,  plying  her  with  questions,  al- 
ways sure  that  what  they  had  to  say  was  of 
interest  to  her.  Before  she  was  well  enough 
to  come  down-stairs,  she  would  sit  at  the 
window  and  watch  them  coming  in  and  out 
of  the  convent  yard,  and  hold  communication 
with  them  by  nods  and  smiles.  She  called 
this  her  recreation. 

The  sight  of  these  sad  faces,  made  glad  by 
her  presence,  was  one  of  the  keenest  enjoy- 
ments of  Soeur  Rosalie's  life  ;  so  much  so  that 
not  long  before  her  death  she  came  to  re- 
proach herself  for  having  indulged  in  it  too 
greedily. 

When,  on  emerging  from  these  severe  ill- 
nesses, she  gathered  up  her  strength  for  mak- 
ing the  round  of  her  diocese,  as  her  Sisters 
playfully  called  these  visitations  of  the  fau- 
bourg, she  suffered  such  agonizing  pain  that 
she  confessed  to  the  doctor  every  step  was 
like  a  thorn  driven  up  into  her  foot.  The 
community,  at  the  suggestion  of  some  of  her 
friends,  entreated  her  to  take  a  cab  for  these 
long  tournees ;  but  she  could  never  be  per- 
suaded to  do  so  ;  it  was  too  gross  an  infraction 
of  the  rule  of  poverty  to  be  tolerated — for  her. 
She  would  remind  them  how,  when  St.  Vin- 
cent in  his  old  age  was  compelled  to  drive  in- 
stead of  walking  he  used  to  speak  of  his 
"  shame  at  this  humiliation." 

For  many  years  before  her  death,  Soeur  Ro- 
salie was  threatened  with  cataract ;  when  it 
reached  a  certain  point,  her  sight  failed  rapidly, 
she  could  no  longer  see  to  read,  then  she 
ceased  to  be  able  to  guide  herself,  and,  at  last 
she  became  blind — stone  blind.  She  continued 
to  receive  visits  as  usual  in  her  little  parlor,  but 
for  a  long  time,  the  sight  of  their  Mother  led 
like  a  little  child,  feeling  her  steps  with  a  stick, 
and  groping  for  the  chair  before  she  sat  down, 
was  one  that  few  of  her  children  could  witness 
with  dry  eyes.  They  suffered  for  themselves 
f^  well  as  for  her  ;  the^  missed  that  glance  of 


recognition  that  had  been  so  comforting,  that 
bright,  direct  glance  that  was  so  full  of  sin- 
cerity and  sympathy.  Instead  of  coming  to 
the  door,  and  beckoning  to  each  as  their  turn 
came,  or  going  round  from  one  to  another, 
she  remained  seated,  and  each  person  came  up, 
and  told  her  who  he  was.  This  inability  to 
recognize  people  was  a  most  bitter  trial  to  her, 
and  though  no  word  of  repining  ever  escaped 
her  lips  she  could  not  hide  the  fact  that  she 
suffered  intensely  from  it.  She  acknowledged 
to  one  who  had  her  confidence,  that  had  God 
given  her  the  choice  she  would  rather  He 
had  sent  her  the  most  excruciatingly  painful 
disease  than  this  infirmity  of  blindness.  Yet 
her  cheerfulness  never  flagged  when  her  Sis- 
ters lovingly  complained  for  her ;  she  would 
rebuke  them  in  her  gentle  way,  and  answer 
penitently,  '^  I  have  deserved  it ;  God  knows 
best  where  to  punish  us.  I  took  too  much 
pleasure  in  looking  at  the  poor.  He  has  pun- 
ished me  just  in  the  right  place." 

For  a  long  time  before  the  cataract  was  in  a 
condition  to  be  operated  upon,  Soeur  Rosalie 
had  to  undergo  a  treatment  that  caused  her 
intense  suffering.  A  cold  lotion  was  injected 
into  her  eyes  every  five  minutes,  and  other 
remedies  were  applied  that  were  a  veritable 
torture  to  her.  The  Sisters  who  attended  her, 
knowing  what  pain  she  was  enduring,  ex- 
pressed surprise  that  she  bore  it  without  even 
a  sign  of  impatience. 

"  How  could  I  be  impatient,"  she  would  re- 
ply, "  whilst  you  are  giving  me  such  an  ex- 
ample of  patience  ?  " 

In  the  month  of  October,  1855,  it  was  de- 
cided that  the  cataract  was  in  a  state  to  be 
operated.  Soeur  Rosalie  received  the  an- 
nouncement with  smiling  cheerfulness  and 
went  to  the  operation  with  the  docility  of  a 
child,  without  letting  a  moan  escape  her. 
When  the  oculist  asked  if  he  had  hurt  her  very 
much,  "  No,"  she  replied  ;  ''  you  did  not  hurt 
me  at  all ;  I  was  thinking,  while  your  hand 
was  doing  its  kind  office,  of  the  contrast  there 
is  between  my  position  and  that  of  the  poor 
when  they  have  to  undergo  an  operation  ; 
they  are  obliged  to  leave  their  family  and  go 
away  to  the  hospital,  whilst  I  am  here  in  my 
convent  and  surrounded  by  the  loving  care  of 
my  Sisters  and  friends." 

She  was  obliged  for  a  certain  time  to  remain 
seated  in  an  upright  position  and  immovable, 
which  was  very  fatiguing ;  but  when  they 
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wanted  to  make  her  more  comfortable  by 
propping  her  up  with  pillows,  she  would  not 
allow  it.  '- 

"I  will  try  and  keep  myself  in  the  presence 
of  God  and  my  guardian  angel,  and  that  will 
prevent  my  feeling  tired,"  she  said  ;  and  they 
ceased  to  urge  her. 

Even  in  this  extremity  of  helplessness,  she 
continued  to  govern  the  community,  to  direct 
its  affairs  with  her  wonted  wisdom  and  sense, 
and  to  receive  all  who  cared  to  come  to  her. 
These  were  many.  People  caane  as  in  the  old 
days,  with  their  sorrows  and  troubles,  and 
Soeur  Rosalie  listened  to  them,  and  counselled 
and  cheered  them  with  the  same  sincerity  of 
compassion,  the  same  clear-sighted  wisdom  as 
of  old. 

The  operation  was  not  successful.  For  a 
moment  it  seemed  so  ;  a  few  rays  of  light  stole 
in  upon  the  darkness,  she  was  able  to  dis- 
tinguish forms,  and  even  occasionally  colors ; 
but  it  was  only  a  passing  glimmer  ;  the  dark- 
ness gathered  again,  and  night  closed  round 
her.  Early  in  the  following  year,  the  oculist 
proposed  a  second  operation,  and  although  she 
shrank  from  it  with  indescribable  repugnance, 
she  consented  at  once  on  seeing  that  her 
Sisters  had  their  hearts  set  upon  it  and  were 
full  of  hope.  Her  health,  severely  tried  by 
what  she  had  suffered  before  and  during  the 
previous  ordeal,  had  rallied  surprisingly,  and 
seemed  quite  equal  to  the  fresh  strain  upon 
it.  But  before  the  day  for  the  operation  was 
fixed,  the  community  and  many  friends  pro- 
posed that  a  novena  should  be  made  to  obtain 
her  cure  without  further  recourse  to  science. 
Soeur  Rosalie,  however,  besought  them  not  to 
attempt  it.  "  I  should  be  frightened  at  being 
the  subject  of  a  miracle,"  she  said  ;  "  I  should 
feel  that  God  expected  something  extraordi- 
nary from  me  in  return,  and  my  peace  of 
mind  would  be  disquieted.  Besides,  people 
who  don't  know  me  might  think  that  it  was 
granted  because  of  my  virtues." 

These  arguments  did  not  convince  her 
friends  ;  they  persisted  in  making  the  novena, 
so  Soeur  Rosalie  yielded ;  but  she  refused  to 
join  with  them  in  ii  "I  like  best  to  leave 
myself  entirely  in  the  hands  of  God,"  she 
said ;  "  and,  besides,  I  should  only  spoil  every- 
thing if  I  mixed  up  my  prayers  with  yours," 
The  answer  to  the  prayers  came  in  a  redoubling 
of  the  courage  and  serenity  of  the  sufferer ; 
but  it  was  still  evident  that  she  must  seek  the 


aid  of  science,  if  indeed  a  cure  was  possible,  so 
a  day  was  fixed  for  the  second  operation. 

On  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  February 
one  of  the  Sisters  happened  to  mention,  at 
recreation,  that  that  morning,  while  she  was 
giving  out  the  soup,  etc.,  she  had  noticed  a 
nice-looking  old  man,  who,  after  eating  his 
portion,  got  close  to  the  stove,  and  stayed  there 
while  the  distributions  lasted ;  she  asked  if  he 
were  ill ;  he  said  not,  but  that  he  stayed  in 
the  warm  room  because  he  had  no  wood  or 
stove  to  make  a  fire  at  home.  She  told  him 
to  come  every  morning  and  that  she  would 
give  him  a  good  portion  of  fuel.  Soeur  Rosalie 
was  greatly  affected  by  this  incident,  and  re- 
buked the  Sister  for  being  so  forgetful  as  to  let 
the  man  go  away  without  obtaining  his  name 
and  address,  and  at  once  sent  out  to  buy  a  little 
stove  and  a  small  quantity  of  wood  to  be  taken 
to  him  next  morning.  This  was  her  last  act 
of  charity  on  earth. 

The  operation  was  to  come  the  next  day; 
but  that  night  she  was  seized  with  a  cold  shiv- 
ering and  great  pains.  She  would  not  wake 
up  the  Sister  who  slept  in  the  room  with  her, 
but  waited  until  the  appointed  hour  for  rising, 
and  then  called  to  her.  The  doctor  was  sent 
for  in  haste,  and  found  that  inflammation  of 
the  lungs  had  set  in.  He  saw  at  once  that 
there  was  danger,  but  also  that  there  was  still 
hope,  and  he  did  not  alarm  the  community  by 
telling  them  how  anxious  he  was.  For  two 
days  the  remedies  seemed  to  be  acting  suc- 
cessfully ;  the  case  went  on  satisfactorily,  and 
no  alarm  was  felt.  Soeur  Rosalie  herself  was 
free  from  apprehension  ;  she  was  chiefly  pre- 
occupied about  the  trouble  and  fatigue  she 
was  causing  the  Sisters,  and  spoke  of  the  long 
convalescence  that  was  before  her  and  the  loss 
of  time  it  was  going  to  cause  them  all.  Her 
sweetness  and  patience  were  more  remarkable 
than  ever,  and  her  love  for  God  and  the  poor 
seemed  to  glow  with  a  more  intense  fervor ;  but 
this  did  not  strike  any  one  as  a  warning.  Every 
illness,  by  exercising  her  virtues,  made  the 
likeness  to  her  Divine  model  more  vivid  ;  her 
Sisters  used  to  say  that  her  soul  expanded  in 
suffering  like  a  flower  in  the  sunshine.  From 
continued  pain  and  consequent  weakness,  her 
sensitiveness  had  become  extreme,  a^jl-  reme- 
dies which  she  had  once  found  it  e^s;^^!}!^, 
now  caused  her  positive  agony;  Ibuyhhe  V^"^- 
asked  to  be  spared  anything;  shfe  ahcept^M^the 
most  painful  applications,  and  tocfe  -^e  most 
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nauseous  drugs  without  a  word  of  expostula- 
tion, too  thankful  to  have  a  glass  of  water  to 
offer  to  her  Crucified  Lord  in  His  sufferings. 

One  morning  the  Sister  infirmarian  found 
that  a  large  blister,  which  had  been  badly 
dressed,  had  become  a  wound.  The  thought 
of  the  tortures  that  her  Mother  must  have  en- 
dured through  the  night  quite  overcame  her 
as  she  removed  the  cloth  that  was  saturated 
with  blood ;  this  operation  must,  she  knew, 
cause  excruciating  pain  to  Soeur  Rosalie,  and 
looking  at  her  face  to  see  how  she  bore  it,  she 
saw  the  sightless  eyes  uplifted  and  a  sweet 
smile  playing  on  her  countenance.  The  in- 
firmarian's  first  thought  was  that  paralysis 
had  set  in,  and  that  the  dead  flesh  felt  nothing. 
"  Mother,"  she  cried,  "  am  I  not  hurting  you  ?  " 
No  answer  came — the  agony  was  so  acute  that 
Soeur  Rosalie  could  not  speak,  "  Mother,  say 
do  you  feel  nothing?  "   repeated  the  Sister. 

"Yes,  my  child,"  she  said,  "I  feel  a  nail 
from  the  Cross  of  my  Saviour,  and  I  wanted  to 
keep  it  a  little  longer.  How  much  better  off 
I  am  than  our  blessed  poor  ! " 

(to  be  continued.) 
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CHAPTER  Vn.— (Continued.) 

Ada's  meditations,  so  natural  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, were  interrupted  by  an  exclama- 
tion from  their  driver :  "  We's  'most  dar. 
Missis ;  when  we  gets  parst  dat  break  in  de 
pines  'taint  fur." 

"  I  wondered  where  that  tremendous  boom- 
ing sound  came  from.  We  must  be  near  the 
ocean  ! "  said  Ada. 

"  Right  upon  it,  Missy  ;  it  runs  all  'round  de 
cape  as  ef  it  was  tryin'  to  swaller  it." 

"  It  is  frightful  when  there's  a  great  storm 
such  as  I  have  seen  there,  when  my  courage 
would  have  utterly  failed  had  I  not  had  faith 
in  the  power  which  assigned  their  limits  to 
the  seas,"  said  Mrs.  Ogden. 

It  was  nearly  sunset  when  they  came  in 
sight  of  "  Darrall  House," — a  long,  low,  irreg- 
ular structure,  built  of  gray-stone.  A  blind 
man  might  have  outlined  its  plans,  so  many 
abrupt  angles  and  courts  and  quaint  projec- 
tions did  it  display.  Great  sand  dunes  near  the 
beach,  which  the  wind  and  the  waves  had  been 


piling  up,  and  tearing  away,  and  piling  up 
again  for  ages,  but  could  never  obliterate,  pro- 
tected the  dwelling  and  farmlands  from  the 
fierce  winds.  They  looked  like  gigantic  ram- 
parts, and  were  covered  landward  with  a  stunted 
growth  of  wax  myrtle,  straggling  patches  of 
salt-water  grass,  and  here  and  there  a  small 
pine-tree,  twisted  and  awry  by  its  struggle  for 
existence,  reminding  one  of  those  trees  in  the 
Inferno,  which  uttered  despairing  words  and 
dropped  tears  of  blood  when  a  twig  was  broken^ 
distorted  shapes  sprung  from  souls  of  suicides 
hurled  down  to  take  root  in  hell.  The  bark- 
ing of  the  watch-dogs  and  the  prolonged  bay- 
ing of  a  pack  of  hounds  kept  by  Mr.  Darrall 
because  other  gentlemen  kept  theirs,  with  this 
difference,  that  they,  as  may  be  supposed,  being 
great  hunters,  went  on  many  a  wild  foray  with 
their  hounds,  while  Mr.  Darrall,  living  among 
his  books,  never  gave  a  thought  to  his,  except 
to  order  an  unlimited  supply  of  corn-bread  to 
be  baked  for  them  daily,  or  sent  one  of  his  men 
to  thrash  them  off  when  they  escaped  their 
quarters  and  bayed  under  his  windows.  The 
dogs  having  announced  our  travellers  to  the 
Darrall  household,  servants  ran  out,  and  a  tall^ 
spare  woman  made  her  appearance  at  the  hall- 
door.  One  of  the  older  servants  had  already 
recognized  Mrs.  Ogden,  and  saluted  her  in  his 
honest,  homely  fashion. 

"  How  is  your  Master,  Gilbert  ?" 

"  He's  very  low.  Miss  Mary,  they  says.  It's 
a  good  thing  you  come,  bless  God  !"  he  an- 
swered, helping  her  down  from  the  cart ;  then 
directing  the  man  who  had  brought  them  "  to 
take  his  boss  an'  'kyart'  'round  to  the  barn,  an^ 
wait  thar  'till  he  come,"  he  shouldered  both 
small  trunks  and  followed  Mrs.  Ogden  and 
Ada,  up  the  shell-walk  to  the  house,  where 
Mrs.  Willis,  the  housekeeper,  received  them 
stiffly.  Their'  coming  was  evidently  unex- 
pected, and  also  unwelcome  to  her. 

"  If  you  had  let  us  know  you  were  coming, 
some  one  would  have  met  you  at  Old  Point 
with  the  carriage,"  she  remarked,  in  brusque 
tones,  as  they  followed  her  into  the  house. 
She  threw  open  the  parlor  door,  and  invited 
them  to  enter  and  sit  down  until  she  told  Mr. 
Darrall  of  their  arrival.  The  shutters  were 
closed  ;  there  was  no  fire,  and  a  mouldy,  damp 
odor  pervaded  the  room. 

"  Where  is  Miss  Darrall  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Og- 
den, drawing  back. 

"Who,   Judith?     She's   with    her    father. 
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You  know  he's  very  ill,  and  the  doctor  says 
his  life  depends  on  his  being  kept  quiet.  I'm 
afraid  your  visit  won't  do  him  no  good." 

"  Mrs.  Willis,"  said  Mrs.  Ogden,  with  that  air 
of  dignity  she  could  so  well  assume,  seeing  that 
it  was  this  woman's  purpose  to  interpose  as 
many  difficulties  as  she  could  in  the  way  of 
perfect  freedom  in  her  intercourse  with  her 
brother,  and  believing  that  in  this  instance 
open  warfare  was  the  best  peace — '^  Mrs.  Willis 
I  am  here  by  request  of  my  brother,  whose  let- 
ter urged  me  to  come,  and  I  have  lost  no  time 
in  obeying  his  wishes.  Be  good  enough  to 
send  my  niece  to  me." 

"  The  excitement  will  kill  him,  that's  all," 
she  said,  turning  away  abruptly,  muttering  to 
herself  as  she  went  down  the  hall.  "  I'll  find 
out  what  nigger  took  that  letter  to  the  post- 
office,  and  if  I  don't  make  him  remember  it 
I  wish»I  may  die."  She  turned  into  a  cross 
passage  leading  to  Mr.  Darrall's  rooms,  which 
were  on  the  ground  floor,  and,  pushing  open  a 
green  baize  door  that  gave  no  sound,  she  walked 
across  a  thickly  carpeted  ante-room  as  noise- 
less as  the  action  of  the  door,  opened  another 
green  baize  door  cautiously  and  looked  in. 
Judith  was  sitting  motionless  by  her  father's 
side,  her  eyes  fixed  sadly  and  lovingly  on  his 
thin,  white  face  ;  when  Mrs.  Willis  appeared 
she  looked  up  quickly  and  placed  her  finger 
on  her  lips.     He  was  asleep. 

"  You  are  wanted.  Come,  I'll  sit  here,"  she 
whispered,  as  Judith,  seeing  her  beckon,  left 
the  bedside,  and  went  with  noiseless  footsteps 
across  the  floor. 

Judith  Darrall  would  not  have  left  her  post, 
only  that  she  knew  so  perfectly  the  determined 
will  of  this  woman,  who  would  not  have  hesi- 
tated, at  the  risk  of  awakening  the  patient  out 
of  this  first  natural  sleep  he  had  known  for 
weeks,  to  insist  on  her  doing  her  bidding  now, 
as  she  had  been  doing  it  all  these  years  since 
her  stepmother's  death.  Her  garments  made 
no  rustle,  her  feet  no  sound  as  she  left  the  sick 
room  without  question  of  who  wanted  her,  or 
where  to  go.  She  turned  into  the  main  hall, 
thinking  perhaps  her  messenger  was  there,  and 
her  eyes  fell  on  Mrs.  Ogden  and  Ada.  In  an- 
other moment  she  was  in  her  aunt's  arms,  sob- 
bing on  her  shoulder. 

*'  Oh  aunty,  angels  were  not  more  welcome 
in  the  tents  of  my  fathers  than  you  are  this 
day,  and  you — "  she  said,  stretching  out  her 
hand  to  Ada. 


"  That  is  your  cousin,  Ada  Moore,  of  whom 
I  have  Written  you,  my  child,"  said  Mrs.  Ogden^- 
kissing  the  tears  from  the  girl's  heavy  lids. 

Judith  Darrall  lifted  her  head,  turned  with 
stately  grace  towards  Ada,  scanned  her  face" 
for  a  moment,  and  then  embraced  her. 

"  It  is  so  good  to  have  you  both  here  now,'' 
she  exclaimed,  with  another  burst  of  tears  less 
passionate  than  the  first.  "But  she  must  not 
know  how  glad  I  am.  Oh  aunty,  forgive  me  for 
crying  in  such  a  childish  way,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  shed  a  tear  until  now;  but  the  joy  and 
relief  of  seeing  you  have  opened  the  sealed 
fountain  that  I  thought  was  scorched  dry. 
Tears  like  these  are  like  the  dews  of  Hermon 
on  the  thirsty  earth." 

It  was  plain  to  see  that  Judith  Darrall  had 
lived  on  memories  and  traditions  ;  her  very 
phraseology  gave  evidence  of  it,  and  the  isola- 
tion of  her  existence  had  intensified  the  morbid 
conditions  of  her  mind.  Loving  the  memory 
of  her  mother  in  all  that  her  father  had  related 
to  her  of  her  wonderful  beauty,  her  sweet, 
pure  nature,  her  faith,  her  early  death,  it  is 
not  strange  that,  hoping  to  be  more  like  her, 
she  found  her  greatest  delight  in  studying 
such  books  as  described  the  glories  and  achiev- 
ments  of  the  Hebrews,  their  poetry,  their  sor- 
rows, and  all  that  the  Rabbinical  legends  re- 
late concerning  them.  There  were  volumes 
enough  in  Mr.  Darrall's  library  treating  of 
such  subjects,  some  of  which  he  had  bought 
to  read  as  a  matter  of  history,  many  others  he 
had  collected  after  he  returned  home  with  his 
Eastern  bride,  to  gratify  her.  And  so  Judith's 
life  was  tinctured  with  the  ancient  faith  of  the 
people  of  God ;  her  pride  of  descent  from  them 
was  unbounded,  nor  would  she  have  exchanged 
it  for  a  heritage  in  the  proudest  dynasty  of 
modern  times.  But  there  were  other  things 
relating  to  her  own  history  which  reached  her 
from  time  to  time  in  ambiguous  hints  from 
the  lips  of  Mrs.  Willis  that  gave  a  morbid 
tinge  to  her  mind.  She  could  not  fathom  the 
mystery,  and  it  awakened  in  her  imagination 
a  morbid  dread  of — herself. 

''  Come,  dear  Aunt  Miriam,  and  you  Ada,  it 
is  chilly  here,  let  us  go  into  the  dining-room, 
where  there's  a  fire,  while  I  send  a  servant  to 
prepare  your  room  ;  you  shall  soon  have  a  cup 
of  hot  tea,  and  refreshments,"  said  Judith, 
while  we  were  indulging  in  the  above  digres- 
sion, as  she  led  the  way  to  the  dining-room, 
where  there  was  indeed  a  bright  fire,  also  a 
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young  man  with  stolid,  unrefined  features,  and 
sandy  hair,  lounging  beside  it,  with  a  pipe  in 
his  mouth  from  which  issued  the  stifling 
fumes  of  tobacco,  while  two  great  shaggy 
dogs  lay  at  his  feet.  He  rose  up  with  a  look 
of  utter  astonishment. 

"Mr.  Willis,  this  lady  is  my  aunt— Mrs. 
Ogden  ;  this  one,  my  cousin.  Miss  Ada  Moore. 
Tobacco-smoke  may  not  be  agreeable  to  them," 
added  Judith,  scarcely  veiling  her  disgust. 

"I've  finished  my  pipe,"  he  said,  bowing 
awkwardly,  as  he  knocked  the  ashes  out  on 
the  edge  of  the  fender. 

"Now  let  me  take  off  j^our  bonnets  and 
things,"  said  the  girl,  without  deigning  him 
further  notice.  He  stood  upon  the  rug  a  few 
moments  in  loutish  silence,  then  left  the 
room,  followed  closely  by  his  dogs.  Judith 
busied  herself,  with  the  aid  of  a  maid-servant 
as  black  as  ebony,  in  spreading  for  her  guests 
an  inviting  supper  consisting  of  cold  fowl, 
beat-biscuit,  cake,  preserves,  hot  tea,  cream, 
butter,  and  pickled  oysters.  Ada,  whose  appe- 
tite was  again  whetted  by  the  salt  air,  thought 
the  pickled  oysters  the  most  delicious  thing  she 
had  ever  tasted,  being  the  first  she  had  ever 
seen. 

They  formed  a  cosy  little  circle  and  felt  re- 
freshed after  their  fatiguing  journey,  and  the 
unpleasant  reception  given  them  by  Mrs. 
Willis. 

"  Now,  my  child,  tell  me  exactly  how  your 
father  is  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Ogden. 

"  I  can  only  tell  you.  Aunt  Miriam,"  said 
the  girl,  with  sweet,  grave  countenance,  "that 
be  is  asleep  now,  the  first  time  for  two  weeks — 
I  mean  a  natural  sleep.  They  used  to  give 
him  opium,  but  he  refused  it  when  he  found- 
out  what  medicine  he  was  taking;  then  he 
couldn't  sleep  at  all  until  to-day.  Don't  you 
think  it  is  a  good  sign  ?  I  know  it  will  make 
him  better  when  he  knows  you  are  here." 

Ada  watched  her  as  she  talked  with  Mrs. 
Ogden  about  her  father,  and  thought  she  had 
never  seen  a  more  perfect  form  of  unstudied 
grace  and  beauty  than  Judith  Darrall.  Tall 
and  slender,  yet  beautifully  rounded  as  ap- 
peared by  the  contour  of  her  form,  with  a 
small,  perfectly-shaped  head  which  sat  upon 
her  throat  as  upon  a  column  of  ivory,  and  was 
crowned  by  a  magnificent  suit  of  black  silken 
hair,  pushed  back  carelessly  from  her  forehead 
and  coiled  in  a  heavy  mass  at  the  back,  reveal- 
ing its  purely  classic  outline  ;   with  oval  face. 


delicately  aquiline  nose,  thin  sensitive  nostrils, 
and  lips  exquisitely  cut,  and  as  crimson  as  the 
heart  of  a  rose,  yet  looking  as  if  they  had 
never  smiled  ;  and  a  complexion  like  ivory, 
only  soft  and  transparent  enough  to  show 
little  thread-like  veins  in  the  temples.  Judith 
Darrall  would  have  been  simply  perfect,  pos- 
sessed of  rare  loveliness,  but  for  her  eyes  ;  full, 
orbed,  heavy-lidded,  black,  luminous  and  soft, 
with  even,  black  brows  gently  arching  above 
them,  and  thick  dusky  lashes  shading  them, 
there  was  yet  something  of  a  furtive,  watching 
expression,  a  gloom  that  sometimes  dropped 
like  a  veil  over  them,  hiding  their  glory,  and 
a  quick,  frightened  look,  that  often  impaired 
their  softness.  And  these  moods  came  and 
went  without  reason,  as  far  as  one  could  see, 
as  Ada  observed  then  and  afterwards.  No 
queen  in  the  royalest  of  her  jewelled  robes 
could  have  looked  more  regal  than  difl  Judith 
Darrall  in  her  closely-fitting  brown  woolen 
dress,  which  seemed  to  adapt  itself  in  symmet- 
rical curves  and  lines  to  her  form.  There 
was  a  ruffle  of  some  sort  around  her  throat, 
but  nothing  on  the  rounded  wrists  except  the 
loose  brown  sleeves  and  bands  of  gold  with  He- 
brew characters  inscribed  upon  them.  What 
gave  her  all  this  beauty,  this  unstudied  grace, 
this  queenly  presence  ?  Was  it  the  proud  As- 
monean  blood  that  had  come  down  to  her  bj^ 
direct  descent  through  a  race  of  warrior  kings 
from  Judah  Machabeus,  the  kingliest  of  them 
all  ?  Did  she  get  that  troubled,  fretful  look 
in  her  e3^es  from  the  alien  Gentile  race  her 
mother  had  consorted  with  in  her  marriage 
with  Lindsey  Darrall  ?  Was  she  a  Christian  ? 
Ada  could  not  tell ;  she  only  knew  that  her 
cousin  was  the  most  beautiful,  puzzling  study 
she  had  ever  seen,  and  she  wondered  how 
meeting  her  would  affect  their  two  lives. 
(to  be  continued.) 


A  Station. 

For  life  to  me  is  a  station 

Wherein  apart  a  traveller  stands — 
One  absent  long  from  home  and  nation, 
In  other  lands ; 

x\nd  I,  as  he  who  stands  and  listens, 

Amid  the  twilight's  chill  and  gloom, 
To  hear,  approaching  in  the  distance, 
The  train  for  home. 

— Lonfifellow. 
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Conimuiiiiigs  With  the  Sacred  Heartt 


BY   A.   DE   LANDE. 

TIAY,  with  its  busy  care,  is  o'er, 
^  And  I,  at  last,  am  free 
To  enter  at  tlie  open  door 
Where  Jesus  waits  for  me. 
He  sits  upon  His  Altar-throne, 
The  sacred  lamp  burns  low, 
I  kneel  and  speak  to  Him  alone, 
Lord,  bless  me  ere  I  go. 

He  does  not  chide  my  long  delay. 

He  does  not  turn  from  me  ; 

I  almost  hear  His  sweet  voice  say, 
"  Come,  weary  one,  to  Me." 

Yes,  I  am  weary  of  earth's  chains, 

I  fain  would  rise  to  Thee, 
^Weary  of  self,  and  selfish  aims, 

Lord,  set  my  spirit  free. 

A  voice  of  wondrous  melody, 
"  A  still  small  voice  "  I  hear  : 
"  Take  up  thy  cross  and  follow  Me, 
Soul  to  my  Heart  so  dear  ; 
For  I,  who  shed  My  Precious  Blood 
On  Calvary's  gloomy  height. 
And  gave  my  Flesh  to  be  thy  food, 
Will  make  thy  burden  light." 

0  sweet  this  hour  of  silent  prayer. 
Beside  the  Sacred  Heart ! 

When  Jesus  deigns  my  grief  to  share, 

And  bids  all  fear  depart ; 

No  longer  weary  and  oppressed, 

1  make  my  feeble  moan  ; 
Within  the  Sacred  Heart  I  rest. 
Never  again  to  roam. 


Eliane. 


TRANSLATED    FROM    THE    FRENCH    OF    MRS.   AUGUSTUS 

CRAVEN,   AUTHOR    OF    "a   SISTEr's   STORY,"    BY 

LADY    GEORGIANA    FULLERTON. 


CHAPTER  VL 
Raynald  was  fully  resolved  to  keep  his  prom- 
ise ;  and,  to  begin  with,  he  went  out  of  town, 
which  made  it  easier  for  the  time  being.  A 
small  estate  near  Erlon  les  Bois  had  been  un- 
expectedly bequeathed  to  him,  and  he  seized 
this  opportunity  to  visit  it.  Thus  he  scarcely 
saw  his  cousin  till  the  day  of  the  marriage, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  escaped  a  little  do- 
mestic collision  which  had  arisen  between  his 
mother  and  her  future  son-in-law,  whose  voli- 


tions she  founjd  out  were  as  strong  as  her  own. 

M.  de  Monleon,  we  have  already  said,  was 
what  some  people  call  obstinate,  and  others 
firm,  and  it  was  curious  to  observe  the  effect  of 
this  fault,  or  quality,  whichever  it  was,  in  his 
intercourse  with  the  Marquise.  They  had  had 
a  first  encounter  on  the  subject  of  the  rides  on 
horseback,  and  Yves  had  come  out  of  it  with 
flying  colors.  Now  another  conflict  between 
them  was  engaged  on  a  still  more  important 
point,  on  which  they  were  at  issue. 

He  had  shown  how  entirely  he  approved  of 
the  system  by  which  a  man  can  secure  a  desir- 
able wife  without  the  previous  trouble  of  mak- 
ing himself  agreeable  and  winning  her  affec- 
tions. He  thought  that  love  only  served  to 
blind  a  person  as  to  the  most  important  de- 
cision in  life,  whereas  information  supplied  by 
trustworthy  individuals  afforded  much  surer 
grounds  for  dispassionate  consideration,  almost 
impossible  in  the  other  case. 

As  far  as  that  went,  his  mother-in-law  and 
himself  were  in  perfect  accord,  and  both  of 
them,  moreover,  had  an  inveterate  prejudice 
against  England.  Neither  of  them  were  ac- 
quainted with  that  country,  but  they  disliked 
everything  that  savored  of  its  life  and  man- 
ners. Still,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Monleon  had 
unconsciously  adopted  some  English  ideas, 
and  when  this  happened  to  be  pointed  out  to 
him,  he  had  sufficient  strength  of  mind  not  to 
change  his  opinion.  Madame  de  Liminge  had 
in  vain  declared,  a  'pro'pos  of  the  rides,  that 
those  were  English  manners,  and  that  his  in- 
sisting on  the  subject  was  worthy  only  of  an 
Englishman.  He  had  held  out,  however,  and 
she  had  yielded  the  point  with  the  secret  hope 
that  no  one  would  see  or  hear  anything  of 
these  matutinal  cavalcades. 

But  he  was  equally  bent  on  following  an 
English  custom,  not  as  yet  generally  adopted 
in  France,  and  against  which  the  Marquise 
had  always  set  her  face,  and  that  was  to  de- 
part with  his  wife  on  the  wedding-day  im- 
mediately after  the  ceremony,  instead  of  being 
present  at  the  great  dinner  and  soiree  which  it 
was  usual  to  give  in  honor  of  the  marriage. 
He  wished  to  take  her  first  to  Crecy  and  then 
across  the  Alps,  in  order,  as  he  said,  "  to  get 
over  seeing  Italy  and  to  have  done  with  it." 

This  announcement  raised  such  a  storm  that 
Blanche  was  quite  alarmed.  She  had  never 
before  seen  any  one  oppose  her  mother^s  will ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  she  instinctively  felt 
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that  her  future  husband  had  a  very  strong  one 
of  his  own,  which  was  likely  to  carry  the  day. 
She  had  recourse  to  M.  de  Malseigne,  and 
Yves  called  to  his  assistance  the  Baronne  de 
Crecy.  For  a  few  days  a  great  many  ipour 
parlers  took  place.  Malseigne  tried  to  per- 
suade the  Marquise  that  there  was  nothing 
unbecoming  or  unflattering  to  Blanche  in  the 
fact  that  Monleon  wished  for  a  tete-a-tete  with 
her  on  their  wedding  day. 

Madame  de  laminge  persisted  that  this  was 
all  very  well  for  English  girls,  but  her  daugh- 
ter fortunately  was  French,  and  she  highly 
disapproved  of  that  sort  of  thing.  As  to  the 
Baronne,  she  admitted  that  her  nephew  was 
an  original,  but  said  he  must  be  taken  as  he 
was,  and  that  if  he  was  compelled  against  his 
will  to  appear  at  a  great  banquet  and  assembly 
on  the  day  of  his  marriage,  he  would  behave 
in  a  way  which  would  make  them  all  uncom- 
fortable. 

"  I  should  have  thought,"  the  Marquise  re- 
plied, ''  that  M.  de  Monleon  was  far  too  gentle- 
manlike to  exhibit  on  such  an  occasion  any 
eccentric  moroseness.  No  one  would  expect 
him,  under  the  circumstances,  to  make  the 
agreeable  to  the  guests.  He  would  sit  at 
dinner  by  Blanche,  and  could  talk  to  her  all 
the  evening  if  he  liked.  But  to  set  off  in  that 
way,  and  travel  alone  together,  is  to  the  last 
degree  strange  and  unbecoming." 

"  I  agree  with  you,"  the  Baronne  said.  "  But 
when  an  idea  has  taken  possession  of  Yves' 
mind,  it  is  better,  I  assure  you,  not  to  oppose 
him.  In  this  case  he  would  look  so  cross  and 
gloomy  that  people  would  observe  it,  and  in 
consequence  might  spread  ill-natured  reports." 

"  So  they  will,  if  they  go  off  in  that  English 
style,  turning  their  backs  on  all  ^their  friends. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  disagreeably 
commented  upon." 

"  That  may  be  ;  but  the  comments  will  be 
less  offensive  for  your  daughter  than  those  I 
wish  you  to  guard  against.  And  there  is  one 
thing  which  you  may  be  sure  of.  Whatever 
you  may  say  or  do,  he  will  not  change  his 
mind." 

This  last  argument  had  some  effect  on  the 
Marquise  ;  but  she  was  beginning  to  feel  a  little 
anxious  as  to  the  effect  that  Yves'  desperate 
volitions  might  have  on  Blanche's  future  hap- 
piness, and  she  questioned  her  seriously  on  the 
subject.  For  although  she  had  considered  it 
quite  right  herself  to  choose  a  husband  for  her 


daughter,  for  the  simple  reason  that  she  felt 
much  the  more  competent  of  the  two  to  make 
a  prudent  selection,  it  did  not  enter  into  her 
mind  to  sacrifice  or  endanger  her  happiness ; 
and,  however  advanced  matters  might  be,  she 
would  not  have  hesitated  to  break  off  the  mar- 
riage if  she  had  found  her  anxious  and  uneasy. 
But,  to  her  surprise,  this  was  by  no  means  the 
case.  Blanche's  character  was  particularly 
gentle ;  she  had  been  used  from  childhood 
implicitly  to  obey  her  mother,  and  now  she 
had  no  difficulty  in  practising  this  entire  sub- 
mission towards  one  whose  authority  she'  es- 
teemed to  be  still  more  absolute.  Hers  was 
not  one  of  those  brilliant  imaginations  which 
are  at  once  the  enjoyment  and  the  torment  of 
their  possessors.  Her  ideas  were  simple,  posi- 
tive, and  straightforward,  and  not  at  all  com- 
plicated. 

She  had  no  sooner  accepted  M.  de  Monleon 
than  she  looked  upon  him  as  a  new  sovereign, 
to  whom  her  entire  allegiance  was  due.  Find- 
ing that  their  feelings  and  tastes  coincided, 
she  soon  reposed  full  confidence  in  him,  found 
pleasure  in  submission,  and  had  almost  arrived 
at  the  point  of  thinking  that  he  must  be  al- 
ways in  the  right. 

The  Marquise  discovered  that,  far  from  be- 
ing alarmed  at  his  so-called  eccentricities, 
Blanche  was  only  afraid  of  her  mother's 
thwarting  his  wishes.  As  to  the  point  in 
question,  had  his  opinion  been  the  other  way, 
she  would  have  acted  exactly  the  same.  She 
was  as  little  afraid  of  the  tete-a-tete  journey  as 
of  the  traditional  wedding  festival.  All  she 
cared  about  was  that  Yves  should  be  satisfied, 
and  that  no  cloud  obscure  the  quiet  serenity 
of  their  mutual  and  increasing  attachment. 

The  affair  ended  in  a  compromise.  Madame 
de  Liminge  gave  up  the  dinner  and  assembly, 
and  consented  to  the  early  departure  ;  but,  on 
'the  other  hand,  Yves  resigned  himself  to  a 
great  breakfast  at  the  Hotel  de  Liminge,  where 
all  the  relatives  and  friends  of  both  families 
were  to  be  invited  to  see  Blanche  before  her 
lord  carried  her  away. 

The  day  arrived — that  day  which  so  far  re- 
sembles the  last  of  our  lives,  that  in  both 
cases  what  looks  so  alike  leads  to  such  differ- 
ent results. 

Blanche,  in  her  bridal  dress  and  with  a 
pensive  and  serious  expression  in  her  lovely 
face,  was  standing  in  the  hall  by  her  brother's 
side.     Raynald  was  to  give  her  away,  and  his 
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countenance  showed  how  much  emotion  he 
felt.  As  to  Madame  de  Liminge,  when  site 
folded  her  daughter  to  her  heart  she  found,  as 
many  poor  mothers  do,  that  the  moment  so 
anxiously  anticipated,  and  at  last  brought 
about,  proves  to  be  one  of  the  most  painful 
in  their  lives. 

The  bride  was  handed  into  the  carriage,  and 
they  drove  off  to  the  church.  A  profusion  of 
lighted  candles  on  the  altar  gave  it  a  festive 
appearance,  and  flowers  without  end  scented 
the  air  with  a  delicious  perfume.  A  large 
number  of  friends  and  acquaintances,  most  of 
whom  had  come  to  Paris  on  purpose  to  be 
present  at  this  brilliant  wedding,  filled  the 
front  seats. 

Blanche  and  Yves  knelt  on  iwo  prie-dieiix 
within  the  sanctuary.  His  height  and  florid 
complexion  had  excited  the  admiration  of  the 
crowd  in  the  body  of  the  church,  and,  with 
some  critical  restrictions,  that  of  the  heau 
monde  assembled  for  the  occasion.  It  was  ob- 
served that  he  pronounced  the  word  yes  with 
considerable  emphasis,  and  he  was  the  first  to 
stand  up  at  the  reading  of  the  Gospel — certain 
indications  of  a  despotic  turn  of  mind.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  prayed  and  genuflected 
during  the  Mass,  which  was  said  after  the* 
nuptial  rite,  without  either  display  or  human 
respect. 

Blanche's  face  was  hidden  in  her  hands,  and 
her  tears  flowed  fast  during  the  service.  At 
the  end  of  it  she  raised  her  head,  and  perceiv- 
ing that  her  husband  was  waiting  for  her, 
she  dried  her  eyes  and  smiled.  Yves  gave  her 
his  arm,  and  there  was  a  general  move  tow- 
ards the  sacristy,  where — according  to  a  cus- 
tom which,  as  Hamlet  said  of  the  detona- 
tions which  accompanied  his  uncle V  wedding, 
would  have  been  more  honored  by  its  breach 
than  its  observance — it  is  considered  necessary 
to  congratulate  the  newly-married  couple,  the 
attempt  at  which  produces  a  general  confusion 
and  a  complete  forgetfulness  of  the  sanctity  of 
the  place. 

Owing  to  the  number  of  persons  gathered 
together  on  that  occasion,  the  pushing  and 
struggling  in  the  rear  of  the  bridegroom,  and 
bride  was  greater  even  than  usual.  Eliane, 
who  was  not  acquainted  with  the  course  of 
events,  had  not  risen  from  her  place  as  soon 
as  the  other  members  of  the  family,  and  had 
seen  them  pass  before  her  without  knowing 
where  they  were  going.    First  Blanche  and  her 


husband,  then  the  Marquise,  escorted  by  the 
old  Due  de  Longvilliers,  who  was  nearly  re- 
lated to  her  son-in-law,  then  Raynald  with  an 
old  lady — the  Duchess  of  that  ilk,  followed  by 
a  young  lady  with  a  beautiful  figure,  sparkling 
black  eyes,  and  long  curls  gracefully  escaping 
from  a  charming  little  white  hat  at  the  top  of 
her  head,  falling  on  a  lovely  pink  silk  dress. 
After  them  came  Madame  de  Crecy,  whose 
flaming  red  gown,  which,  though  rather  out 
of  keeping  with  the  time  of  the  year,  marked 
her  out  as  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  per- 
sonages in  the  bridal  cortege.  Covered  with 
guipure  lace,  and  as  many  diamonds  as  it  was 
possible  to  wear  in  the  morning  without 
egregiously  transgressing  the  laws  of  good 
taste,  she  was  radiant  with  delight,  for  she  felt 
that  after  many  fruitless  efforts  she  had  that 
day  definitively  taken  her  place  in  the  aristo- 
cratic and  exclusive  circle  of  Parisian  society. 

Eliane  was  still  in  the  same  position,  when 
a  gentleman  whom  she  did  not  know  at  all, 
but  who  had  evidently  been  watching  her 
from  a  distance,  rushed  across  rows  of  empty 
chairs  to  the  corner  where  she  was  standing 
and  offered  her  his  arm. 

Eliane  accepted  it  with  some  hesitation  at 
first,  but  afterwards  with  gratitude,  for  she 
now  perceived  that  in  order  to  join  her  aunt 
and  her  cousins  she  had  to  make  her  way 
through  a  dense  crowd. 

"You  ought  to  have  followed  Madame 
de  Liminge  at  once,"  her  companion  said ; 
"though,  indeed,  for  my  own  part,  I  rejoice 
that  you  did  remain  behind,  as  it  has  given 
me  the  opportunity  of  offering  you  my  ser- 
vices." 

Eliane  answered  this  speech  by  a  slight 
bow.  Meanwhile  the  stranger  was  vigorously 
elbowing  the  lookers-on  who  were  impeding 
their  progress. 

"  X  beg  your  pardon,  monsieur ;  allow  me, 
madame  ;  permit  us  to  pass.  Do  not  be  afraid, 
Madamoiselle ;  here  we  are  in  front.  Take 
care  no  one  passes  before  you.  These  people 
have  no  right  to  be  here.  It  is  really  scandal- 
ous ;  one  might  fancy  oneself  in  the  street." 

Eliane  said  nothing  in  reply  to  all  these 
exclamations.  She  was  rather  bewildered,  and 
did  not  quite  understand  where  they  were 
going.  At  last  she  ventured  to  make  the 
inquiry. 

"  There,  Mademoiselle ;  there,  into  the  sac- 
risty— you  see  the  door  of  it  now.    We  shall 
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get  in  in  time,  when  the  hundred  and  fifty 
persons  still  before  us  have  offered  to  the 
Comte  and  Comtesse  de  Monleon  a  hundred 
and  fifty  additional  congratulations." 

Eliane  made  no  remark  ;  but  after  persever- 
ing a  few  minutes  in  the  onward  struggle 
she  stopped  short  and  said  : 

"After  all,  I  do  not  see  why  I  take  so  much 
trouble  to  get  to  Blanche  just  now.  They 
will  soon  be  going  home  where  I  shall  see  her 
much  more  pleasantly  than  here,  in  this 
crowd." 

"Would  you  like  better.  Mademoiselle,  to 
wait  here — in  a  corner  of  the  church  ?  I  would 
come  and  fetch  you  when  it  is  time  to  go." 

"Oh,  yes,  I  should  like  it  much  better," 
Eliane  answered  ;  and  leaving  the  arm  of  her 
guide,  she  darted  out  of  the  crowd,  and  seeing 
a  chair  by  a  pillar  near  a  side  chapel  she  went 
and  knelt  there.  Her  unknown  companion 
followed  her. 

"Then  you  will  remain  here,"  he  said, 
"  whilst  I  plunge  again  into  the  stream  and 
try  to  find  Madame  de  Liminge.  In  the 
mean  time,  I  beseech  you,  do  not  stir  from 
this  place." 

"I  will  not;  and  if  you  can  see  my  aunt, 
will  you  tell  her  where  I  am  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  shall.    You  need  not  be  afraid." 

"I  do  not  know  how  to  thank  you." 

"  I  desire  no  thanks.  Mademoiselle.  I  have 
been  only  too  happy  to  be  permitted  to  escort 
you,  and  I  shall  be  equally  delighted  to  come 
and  fetch  you." 

Eliane  looked  at  him  somewhat  more  atten- 
tively in  order  to  make  sure  of  knowing  him 
again.  He  was  fair,  neither  handsome  nor 
plain,  wore  a  beard,  and  looked  gentlemanlike. 
She  followed  him  with  her  eyes  till  he  dis- 
appeared in  the  crowd,  and  then  thought  no 
more  of  him. 

Alone  in  that  solitary  corner,  Eliane  rested 
her  forehead  on  her  hands  and  felt  a  sense  of 
relief.  She  had  a  natural  and  singular  power 
of  abstracting  herself  from  outward  things 
and  concentrating  her  thoughts  on  the  in- 
visible world — of  communing  with  God  and 
her  own  soul.  She  breathed  more  freely  out- 
ride the  scene  of  noise  and  confusion  she  had 
just  left. 

Although  her  education  had  made  her  in 
many  respects  superior  to  the  generality  of 
girls  of  her  age,  the  seclusion  in  which  she 
had  lived  had  kept  her,  on  some  points,  in  a 


state  of  primitive  simplicity.  Her  tact  and 
reserve  alone  preserved  her  from  betraying  a 
profound  ignorance  as  to  the  customs  and 
habits  of  the  world,  and  from  saying  and  do- 
ing awkward  things.  The  retired  existence 
she  had  led  in  Prance — for  her  aunt  and  her- 
self had  agreed  that  she  should  not  go  out  till 
the  year  of  her  mourning  was  over — had 
prolonged  that  state  of  things. 

Her  grandfather  had  not,  perhaps,  suffi- 
ciently considered,  when  he  precluded  her 
from  acquaintance  with  English  life,  that  she 
had  been  left  to  imagine  a  world  of  her  own, 
unlike  anything  really  existing,  either  in 
England  or  abroad.  At  any  rate,  he  had  not 
thought  this  of  any  great  consequence,  and 
perhaps  he  was  right. 

Eliane  possessed,  young  as  she  was,  a  gift 
which  indeed  a  child  may  have,  for  it  is  one 
of  those  which  the  Holy  Ghost  imparts  to  the 
soul  in  Baptism — that  wisdom  which  enables 
us  to  measure  the  good  and  the  evil  of  this 
life  according  to  the  Divine  estimate  of  their 
value.  She  had  grown  up  without  any  idea 
that  it  could  be  difficult  practically  to  ^carry 
out  this  principle  in  all  its  simplicity.  This 
was,  no  doubt,  an  illusion,  but  one  which 
'originated  in  the  highest  notions  of  truth. 
And  though  Eliane's  imagination  was  lively 
and  poetic,  truth  was  what  she  most  cared 
for,  and  even  the  visions  which  raised  her 
mind  beyond  and  above  this  world  were  all 
grounded  on  the  realities  of  faith.  As  to  the 
dreams  with  which  most  young  girls  amuse 
themselves,  she  was  but  little  given  to  indulge 
in  them.  Her  thoughts  were  wont  to  soar 
towards  objects  of  the  highest  worship  which 
made  her  forget  herself,  or  were  engrossed  by 
a  passionate  solicitude  for  others.  She  could 
not  be  said  to  be  romantic^  but  in  the  good 
sense  of  the  word  she  was  perhaps  what  the 
French  call  ^'  exaliee!' 

Nowhere  could  the  world  have  been  her 
element ;  and  in  the  atmosphere  of  Parisian 
society,  which  she  was  often  told  was  the  best 
in  existence,  she  sometimes  felt  as  a  person 
does  who  in  a  crowd  pants  for  fresh  air. 

This  discomfort — not  to  say  suffering — had, 
however,  vanished  during  the  weeks  which 
had  just  elapsed.  She  had  been  much  out  of 
doors,  and  taken  exercise  as  in  old  times,  seen 
again  green  fields  and  woods,  and,  above  all, 
enjoyed  freedom  of  intercourse  with  congenial 
minds.     When  Armand  chose  to  speak,  every 
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word  he  said  was  worth  listening  to  ;  and  as 
to  Raynald,  although  his  chief  care  was  to^ 
draw  out  his  friend  and  to  exhibit,  as  it  were, 
his  superiority  over  himself,  he  was  so  unaf- 
fected, so  intelligent,  so  right-minded,  so  kind, 
that  she  was  beginning  to  feel  a  real  affection 
for  him.  They  understood  each  other  better 
than  she  and  Blanche  did,  great  as  was  the 
attachment  between  them. 

Eliane  had  obtained  leave  to  pass  in  the 
convent  the  days  of  her  cousin's  retreat,  and 
deeply  she  enjoyed  that  short  interval  of  soli- 
tude and  silence,  for  even  an  hour's  recollec- 
tion was  wont  to  awaken  in  her  heavenly 
thoughts,  which,  like  a  choir  of  invisible  an- 
gels, transported  her  into  regions  of  eternal 
bliss.  This  gift  of  fervent  devotion,  this 
power  of  raising  her  spirit  on  the  wings  of 
prayer,  was  for  this  orphan  girl  a  hidden 
fount  of  strength  and  happiness.  Like  living 
water  in  the  natural  world,  it  imparted  to  her 
character  vigor,  freshness,  and  a  quiet  energy, 
the  calming  and  animating  influence  of  which 
was  felt  by  all  those  about  her,  whilst  to  her 
own  soul  it  gave  a  peaceful  joy. 

After  that  interval  of  refreshing  repose,  the 
inevitable  bustle  and  agitation  of  the  days  be- 
fore the  wedding  were  rather  oppressive.  On 
the  evening  when  the  contract  of  marriage 
was  signed,  she  had  found  herself  for  the  first 
time  in  the  midst  of  a  large  party. 

Blanche  had  appeared  that  night  in  a 
toilette  which  was  no  longer  that  of  a  young 
girl ;  nor  had  Eliane  ever  been  dressed  as  she 
was  on  that  occasion.  For  the  first  time,  too, 
she  could  not  but  notice  that  her  looks  at- 
tracted a  great  deal  of  admiration.  The  most 
careful  self- watchfulness  does  not  always  prove 
a  safeguard  against  the  pleasurable  emotion 
which  this  awakens.  Was  she  quite  free 
from  the  influence  of  this  feeling  ?  Perhaps 
not ;  but  at  that  moment  it  disturbed  more 
than  it  pleased  her.  This  worldly  excitement 
jarred  on  her  mind,  so  lately  occupied  with 
other  and  higher  thoughts.  It  was  as  if  a 
loud  dance-music  had  suddenly  succeeded  the 
solemn  strains  of  an  organ. 

Now,  at  last,  she  was  alone  for  a  little  while, 
and  could  collect  her  thoughts.  Her  nervous 
agitation  subsided  ;  the  distractions  of  the  last 
days  lost  their  effect  upon  her  mind,  and  al- 
lowed her  to  think  and  to  pray  as  she  wished 
to  do,  at  such  a  time  and  in  such  a  place. 
(to  be  continued.) 


The  Festival  of  Corpus  Christi. 


The  most  august  Sacrament  of  the  Eucha- 
rist, towards  which  the  entire  sacred  Liturgy 
is  directed,  has  always  been  honored  with 
a  special  -festival  by  the  Catholic  Church. 
From  the  apostolical  age  this  solemnity 
was  observed  on  Holy  Thursday,  on  which 
day  our  Saviour  bestowed  this  inestimable 
pledge  of  His  love  upon  men.  The  Mass  cele- 
brated on  this  great  day,  and  the  subsequent 
solemn  exposition  of  the  Sacred  Host  in  what 
is  mistakenly  called  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  are 
intended  to  commemorate  the  institution  of 
this  most  divine  Sacrament.  But  the  joy  of 
that  daj^  comes  suddenly  to  an  end,  and  is  re- 
placed by  the  sadness  and  grief  that  take  pos- 
session of  every  soul  at  the  stripping  of  the 
altars,  the  cessation  of  the  Sacrifice,  and  the 
other  ceremonies  that  follow  so  quickly  the 
solemn  Mass.  Thus  the  very  joy  of  the  Eu- 
charistic  Sacrifice  is  not  without  its  mixture 
of  sorrow. 

The  Lord,  whose  ways  are  unsearchable,, 
wished  that  the  institution  of  the  Blessed  Sac- 
rament, which  is  the  comfort,  the  joy,  the  viati- 
cum, the  supersubstantial  bread  of  the  soul,, 
should  be  celebrated  further  on  a  day  of  joy  all 
serene  and  heavenly.  The  Blessed  Juliana  of 
Mont  Corneillon,  a  Hospitaller  nun  of  the  city 
of  Liege,  was  inflamed  with  a  special  love  tow- 
ards her  Spouse  hidden  in  the  tabernacle  of 
Love.  He,  whose  delight  it  is  to  communicate 
His  secrets  to  the  humble  and  pure  of  heart, 
revealed  to  her  in  a  vision  that  it  was  His  will 
that  the  Most  Holy  Eucharist  should  be  hon- 
ored by  a  special  solemnity.  This  happened 
in  the  year  1230,  when  the  pious  nun  was- 
elected  prioress  ol  the  Hospitallers  of  Mont 
Corneillon.  She  prudently  communicated  the 
fact  at  once  to  John,  Canon  of  St.  Martin  in 
Liege,  who  suggested  to  her  to  seek  advice  from, 
the  theologians  and  Bishops,  for  which  pur- 
pose she  had  interviews  with  several  Domini- 
can Friars,  with  the  Bishop  of  Cambray,  and 
the  then  Archdeacon  of  Liege,  Jacques  Pan- 
taleone  de  Troyes.  The  idea  of  the  new  Feast 
meeting  with  the  approbation  of  all  these  per- 
sons, an  Office  was  composed  for  it,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  same  Juliana  herself. 
Laon  de  Robert,  Bishop  of  Liege,  in  a  Synod 
celebrated  in  1246,  then  ordered  the  festival  to 
be  observed  throughout  his  diocese,  and  it  was 
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subsequently  extended  to  all  Belgium  by  the 
•celebrated  Cardinal  Hugo  de  St.  Caro,  who, 
when  he  was  prior  of  the  Dominicans,  was 
one  of  the  theologians  consulted  by  the  Blessed 
Juliana. 

After  Blessed  Juliana's  death  another  de- 
vout woman,  to  whom  Juliana  had  made 
known  her  vision,  ceased  not  to  urge  upon 
the  Pope  to  extend  the  festival  to  the  entire 
€hurch.  The  chair  of  St.  Peter  was  then  filled 
by  Urban  IV,  formerly  the  Archdeacon  of  Liege 
•mentioned  above,  who  was  fully  informed  of 
what  had  been  done  in  Belgium.  However, 
the  matter  being  of  the  greatest  importance, 
he  took  time  to  deliberate,  before  giving  any 
■decision.  But  moved  by  the  well-known 
stupendous  miracle  of  Bolsena,  he  ordained 
that  throughout  the  entire  Church  the  Feast 
•of  Corpus  Christi  should  be  celebrated  with 
the  utmost  solemnity.  It  appears  that  the 
rgrand  procession  of  Corpus  Christi  was  inau- 
gurated at  the  same  time.  The  date  assigned 
to  the  Bull  in  the  Regesta  Vaticani  is  August 
11th,  1264. 

Without  referring  to  facts  known  to  every- 
body in  regard  to  this  solemnity,  so  appropri- 
ately called  the  Triumph  of  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment, we  will  relate  two  celebrated  conversions 
which  will  forever  be  associated  with  it.  On 
Easter  Sunday,  in  the  year  785,  a  poor  beggar 
was  brought  before  Charlemagne  who  had 
presented  himself  at  the  gates  of  the  Palace  of 
Attigny  in  the  Ardennes,  where  the  court  was 
then  held.  A  gentleman  had  noticed,  as  the 
beggar  held  out  his  hand  to  receive  an  alms, 
that  a  finger  of  his  right  hand  was  bent  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  and  he  remembered  having 
seen  some  one  similarly  maimed  in  one  of  the 
previous  battles.  The  pretended  beggar,  in 
fact,  was  no  other  than  Witikind.  As  may 
ibe  supposed,  he  was  at  once  led  before  Char- 
lemagne. 

"  What  has  induced  you  to  disguise  yourself 
in  this  mean  habit  ?  "  asked  the  Emperor. 

"  I  was  desirous,"  answered  the  Saxon,  "  to 
•examine  closely  the  ceremonies  of  your 
'Church,  and  I  thought  that  with  such  a  dis- 
•guise  it  would  be  easier  for  me  to  observe 
•everything." 

"Well,  then,"  continued  Charlemagne, 
*'  what  have  you  observed  ?  " 

''  The  day  before  yesterday,  which  you  call 
Good  Friday,  sorrow  was  painted  on  your 
countenance.     To-day,  which  is  the  solemnity 


of  Easter,  I  observed  you  thoughtful  and  rec- 
ollected within  yourself  from  the  beginning  of 
the  sacred  function,  but  when  with  the  gran- 
dees of  the  court  you  approached  to  the  table 
which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  temple,  I  was 
filled  with  admiration  to  see  sparkling  on  the 
faces  of  all,  the  signs  of  a  joy  so  remark- 
able, that  I  did  not  know  how  to  account  for 
such  a  sudden  change.  A  supernatural  emo- 
tion then  touched  my  heart.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  I  saw  your  priest  place  on  your  lips  a 
little  boy  crowned  with  glory.  At  such  a 
sight  I  melted  into  tears,  adoring,  though  I 
do  not  know  Him,  your  God,  who  shall  hence- 
forth be  my  God." 

"Blessed  are  you,"  exclaimed  Charlemagne, 
"  who  have  enjoyed  a  favor  granted  neither  to 
me  nor  to  my  priests ! "  And  having  made 
him  put  on  the  garments  befitting  his  rank, 
the  pious  Emperor  related  to  him  what  faith 
teaches  in  regard  to  the  most  august  Sacrament 
of  the  altar.  Witikind,  after  being  duly  in- 
structed in  Christianity,  was  baptized,  Charle- 
magne being  his  godfather.  And  thus  the 
King  of  the  Saxons  became  also  their  apostle. 

Hermann  Cohen  (Pere  Hermann)  was  born 
in  Hamburg,  Nov.  10th,  1821,  and  was  gifted 
with  a  peculiar  talent  for  music,  which  his 
mother,  who  was  in  rather  poor  circumstances, 
made  him  cultivate  diligently.  The  youth 
made  great  progress,  both  in  Frankfort  and  in 
Paris,  whither  he  went  in  1834.  At  Paris  he 
perfected  himself  under  the  celebrated  Liszt, 
whose  companion  and  intimate  friend  he  be- 
came. 

In  Paris  young  Hermann  gave  free  rein  to 
his  evil  inclinations.  But  God  had  designs  on 
him  which  he  did  not  suspect.  The  Mass  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  is  always  celebrated  with 
great  solemnity  in  the  Church  of  St.  Valeria 
in  Paris  ;  and  to  that  end,  on  the  occasion  of 
which  we  write,  there  were  formed  various 
companies  of  musicians  to  execute  in  honor  of 
Mary  the  finest  pieces  that  could  be  procured. 

Hermann  having  gone  to  direct  the  choruses 
in  this  church,  whilst  the  Benediction  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  was  given  to  the  people, 
was  suddenly  moved  by  a  divine  impulse,  and 
forced,  in  spite  of  himself,  to  bow  down.  On 
the  following  Friday  he  experienced  the  same 
thing,  and  suddenly  was  struck  with  the  idea 
of  renouncing  Judaism  and  becoming  a  Cath- 
olic. Not  many  days  afterwards,  hearing  the 
bell  of  St.  Valeria  ringing,  he  went   to   the 
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church  and  heard  three  Masses  successively, 
with  the  greatest  attention  and  devotion.  On* 
his  return  home  he  felt  drawn,  as  it  were  by 
some  invisible  power,  back  to  the  church. 
When  the  Benediction  was  given,  and  he  arose, 
he  felt  a  most  sweet  consolation.  He  received 
Baptism  soon  afterwards,  with  sentiments  of 
the  greatest  piety. 

Acknowledging  his  conversion  to  be  due  to 
the  Most  Holy  Eucharist,  he  propagated  de- 
votion to  it  by  introducing  at  Paris  the  Noc- 
turnal Adoration  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  in 
those  churches  where  it  is  solemnly  exposed 
for  the  Forty  Hours.  He  suddenly  abandoned 
the  world  entirely,  becoming  a  barefooted 
Carmelite,  and  received  in  religion  the  name 
of  Augustine  of  the  Most  Holy  Sacrament. 
He  died  like  a  saint,  after  a  long  and  fruitful 
career  as  a  missionary  priest. 


The  Death  of  Voltaire. 


TF.  W. 


Catholic  Progress. 


A  medical  gentleman  of  great  talent  published, 
a  short  while  ago,  a  treatise  on  the  great  differ- 
ences which  characterize  the  last  moments  of 
Catholics  and  of  Protestants  generally.  Whilst, 
he  observed,  Catholics  were  calm  and  patient  and 
resigned  and  hopeful  in  death,  the  professors  of 
other  religions  were  uneasy  and  querulous,  anxious 
to  live,  and  more  desirous  to  secure  medical  than 
spiritual  assistance.  The  article  awakened  con- 
siderable attention.  By  some  it  was  looked  upon 
as  an  attack  upon  Protestantism,  though  written 
by  a  professed  Protestant,  whilst  others  endeavored 
to  show  that  no  conclusion  favorable  or  unfavor- 
able to  any  form  of  religion  could  be  fairly  drawn 
from  the  quiet  or  disquiet,  mental  contentment  or 
mental  unrest  of  the  dying,  since  even  men  like 
Voltaire  have  been  known  to  die  without  the 
smallest  fear  or  alarm,  and  even  with  a  smile  and 
a  joke  upon  their  lips.  I  have  no  desire  to  enter 
on  the  theory  of  sensations  and  feelings  in  man's 
last  moments :  it  is  a  subject  fraught  with  diffi- 
culties ;  but  for  the  sake  of  historical  truth  I 
could  wish  to  state  what  were  the  real  circum- 
stances accompanying  the  death  of  the  God-deny- 
ing man,  Voltaire.  It  can  be  easily  shown  that 
the  death  of  Voltaire  was  terrible  in  the  extreme, 
and  that  the  Galilean  had  clearly  conquered  him, 
to  use  the  words  of  another  enemy  of  Christianity, 
as  He  had  previously  overthrown  the  infamous 
Julian,  surnamed  the  Apostate.  1  will  appeal  only 
to  authentic  evidence  ;  not  to  the  statements  of 
infidels,  who,  one  after  the  other,  endeavored  to 


hide  the  weakness,  as  they  called  it,  of  their  Cory- 
phaeus, but  to  the  evidence  of  men  who  had  no 
ends  to  subserve,  whilst  either  affirming  or  deny- 
ing certain  facts  connected  with  the  last  hours  of 
the  notorious  French  philosophe. 

On  the  25th  of  February,  then,  1758,  Voltaire 
penned  the  following  blasphemy  :  "Twenty  years 
more  and  God  will  be  in  a  pretty  plight."  Let  us 
see  what  was  taking  place  precisely  at  the  time 
indicated.  On  the  25th  of  February,  1778,  Vol- 
taire was  lying,  as  was  thought,  on  his  bed  of 
death.  Racked  and  tortured  by  remorse  for  past 
misdeeds,  he  was  most  anxious  to  propitiate  the 
God  whom  he  had  insulted  and  the  Church  which 
he  and  his  had  sworn  to  destroy  ;  and  hence  he 
resolved  on  addressing  himself  to  a  minister  of 
religion  in  order  to  receive  the  sacrament  of  rec- 
onciliation. On  the  26th,  then,  he  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  the  Abb^  Gualtier  :  "You  prom- 
ised me.  Sir,  to  come  and  hear  me.  I  entreat  you 
to  take  the  trouble  to  call  as  soon  as  possible."  The 
Abb6  went  at  once.  A  few  days  after,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  same  Gualtier,  the  Abb^  Mignon,  and 
the  Marquis  de  Villevieille,  the  dying  man  made 
the  following  declaration : 

"  I,  the  undersigned,  declare  that  for  these  four  days 
past,  having:  been  afflicted  with  a  vomiting  of  blood,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-four,  and  not  having  been  able  to  drag 
myself  to  church,  the  Reverend  the  Rector  of  St.  Sulpice 
having  been  pleased  to  add  to  his  good  works  that  of 
sending  to  me  the  Abbe  Gualtier,  a  priest,  I  confessed  to 
him,  and  if  it  pleases  God  to  dispose  of  me,  I  die  in  the 
Catholic  Church,  in  which  I  was  born,  hoping  that  the 
Divine  Mercy  will  deign  to  pardon  all  my  faults.  If 
ever  I  have  scandalized  the  Church  I  ask  pardon  of  God 
and  of  the  Church.— 2d  March,  1778.— Voltaire." 

This  document  was  deposited  with  Mons.  Momet, 
notary  at  Paris.  It  was  also,  with  the  permission 
of  Voltaire,  carried  to  the  Rector  of  St.  Sulpice 
and  to  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  in  order  that  they 
might  say  whether  or  not  the  declaration  was  suf- 
ficiently explicit  and  satisfactory. 

Twice  before,  when  dangerously  ill,  this  wretched 
man  had  made  abject  retractations  ;  but  these  he 
had  not  only  retracted  when  restored  to  health, 
but,  passing  from  bad  to  worse,  he  poured  out 
fuller  vials  of  wrath  against  God  and  Christianity. 
It  was  then  of  necessity  to  receive  the  most  solemn 
and  full  abjuration  of  former  infidelities. 

When  Gualtier  returned  with  the  archiepiscopal 
answer,  he  was  refused  admission  to  the  dying 
man.  The  archconspirators,  troubled  at  the  apos- 
tasy of  their  hero,  and  dreading  the  ridicule  which 
would  fall  upon  themselves,  determined  not  to 
allow  any  minister  of  religion  thenceforth  to  visit 
him.  Finding  himself  thus  cut  off  from  the  con- 
solations of  religion,  Voltaire  became  infuriated  : 
no  reproach,  no  curse  was  deemed  bad  enough  for 
the  DAlemberts  and  Diderots  who  guarded  him  : 
"Begone,"  he  said,  "it  is  you  who  have  brought 
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me  to  my  present  slate.  Begone,  I  could  have 
done  without  you  all  ;  but  you  could  not  have  ex- 
isted without  me — and  what  a  wretched  glory 
have  you  procured  me  ! "  And  then  praying,  and 
next  blaspheming;  now  saying:  "0  Christ!" 
and  next,  "I  am  abandoned  by  God  and  man," 
he  wasted  away  his  life,  ceasing  to  curse  and  blas- 
pheme and  live  on  the  30th  of  May,  1778.  These 
facts  were  made  public  by  Mons.  Tronchin,  a 
Protestant  physician  from  Geneva,  who  attended 
him  almost  to  the  last.  Horrified  at  what  he  had 
witnessed,  he  declared  that  "  to  see  all  the  furies 
of  Orestes,  one  had  only  to  be  present  at  the  death 
of  Voltaire," — Pour  voir  toutes  les  furies  d'Oreste, 
il  n'y  avail  qu^a  se  trouver  a  la  mort  de  Voltaire. 
"Such  a  spectacle,"  he  adds,  "would  benefit  the 
young  who  are  in  danger  of  losing  the  precious 
helps  of  religion."  The  Marechal  de  Richelieu,  too, 
was  so  terrified  at  what  he  saw,  that  he  left  the 
bedside  of  Voltaire,  declaring  that  "  the  sight  was 
too  awful  for  endurance." 

Villette,  the  friend  of  Voltaire — and,  of  course, 
his  copier,  Monke — denied  these  statements,  but 
the  great  philosopher,  Mons.  de  Luc,  confirmed 
what  had  been  stated  about  the  terrors  of  death 
which  had  haunted  Voltaire.  I  will  transcribe  a 
portion  of  his  letter  dated  Windsor,  October  23, 
1797:  "  Being  at  Paris  in  1781," — De  Luc  was  then 
in  his  fifty-first  year — "I  was  often  in  company 
with  Mons.  Tronchin.  He  was  an  old  acquaint- 
ance of  Voltaire's  at  Geneva,  whence  he  came  to 
Paris  in  quality  of  first  physician  to  the  father  of 
the  late  Duke  of  Orleans.  He  was  called  in  du- 
ring Voltaire's  last  illness,  and  I  have  heard  him 
repeat  all  those  circumstances  about  which  Paris 
and  the  whole  world  were,  at  that  time,  speaking  ; 
about  the  horrid  state  of  this  impious  man's  soul 
at  the  approach  of  death.  Mons.  Tronchin  did 
everything  in  his  power  to  calm  him,  for  the  agi- 
tation he  was  in  was  so  violent  that  no  remedies 
could  take  effect.  But  he  could  not  succeed  ;  and 
unable  to  endure  the  horror  he  felt  at  the  pecu- 
liar nature  of  his  frantic  rage,  he  abandoned  him. 
Mons.  Tronchin  immediately  published  in  all  com- 
panies the  real  facts.  This  he  did  to  furnish  an 
awful  lesson  to  those  who  calculated  on  being 
able  on  the  bed  of  .death  to  investigate  the  most 
fitting  dispositions  in  which  to  appear  before  the 
judgment-seat  of  God.  At  that  moment,  not  only 
the  state  of  the  body,  but  the  condition  of  the 
soul,  may  frustrate  their  hopes  of  making  so  aw- 
ful an  investigation,  for  justice  and  sanctity,  as 
well  as  goodness,  are  attributes  of  God,  and  He 
sometimes,  as  a  wholesome  admonition  to  man- 
kind, permits  the  punishments  denounced  against 
the  impious  man  to  begin  even  in  this  life,  with 
the  tortures  of  remorse." 

Such  are  the  facts  evidenced  by  Tronchin  and 
Richelieu,  and  believed  in  throughout  the  world 
relative  to  the  death  of  the  infidel— Voltaire. 


Catholic  Notes. 

We  rejoice  to  notice  that  another  branch  of  that^ 
excellent  Catholic  Association,  the  Perpetual  Ado- 
ration of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  and  the  Work  of 
Poor  Churches,  is  flourishing  amongst  us.  Some 
years  ago,  a  society  was  formed  by  a  few  ladies  in 
one  of  the  parishes  in  Washington,  the  object  of 
which  was  simply  to  supply  altar-linens,  etc.,  for 
the  church  in  question  ;  but,  after  a  while,  the 
idea  presented  itself  of  doing  something  for  other 
more  needy  churches  elsewhere,  after  the  example 
of  the  numerous  societies  established  for  that  pur- 
pose in  Europe  and  Canada.  The  demand  for  such 
articles  as  could  be  supplied  became  rapidly  greater 
and  more  widespread  than  they  had  anticipated,, 
and  this  indication  of  the  will  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, together  with  the  earnest  approval  and 
practical  encouragement  of  Most  Rev.  Archbishop 
Bayley,  gave  the  members  of  the  pious  Society 
courage  to  attempt  a  response  to  the  calls  upon 
them.  The  result,  even  from  the  first  ,was  far  be- 
yond their  most  sanguine  hopes,  and  the  work  has 
grown  with  a  rapidity  of  which  the  blessing  of 
God  is  the  only  possible  explanation.  This  is  made 
evident  by  the  following  summary  of  facts :  200  poor 
churches  and  missions  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  have  been  assisted ;  381  vestments  and 
2,500  altar-linens  of  various  kinds  being  distri- 
buted, besides  chalices,  ciboriums,  ostensoriums, 
Benediction  veils,  copes,  etc.,  by  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  Society. 

In  November,  1880,  this  Society  was  affiliated 
with  the  Archconfraternity  of  the  Perpetual  Ado- 
ration of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  and  the  Work  of 
Poor  Churches  in  Rome,  thus  participating  in  all 
the  privileges  and  the  Indulgences  granted  by 
Pius  IX  and  Leo  XIII  to  that  association.  The 
results  already  attained,  and  the  constant  influx 
of  applications  from  Bishops  and  priests,  prove  un- 
questionably the  great  need  there  was  and  is  for 
such  a  society  and  the  great  work  of  Christian 
zeal  and  charity  that  lies  before  it  as  the  auxiliary 
of  the  clergy  in  supplying  the  requirements  for 
the  divine  service  in  their  poor  missions,  espec- 
ially throughout  the  West  and  the  South.  Many 
grateful  pastors  have  testified  that  the  aid  thus 
supplied  is  an  important  assistance  toward  the 
spread  of  the  Church  and  the  dissemination  of 
the  Faith,  and  surely  no  work  is  more  worthy  of 
Christian  hearts  than  thus  to  contribute  toward 
the  fitting  celebration  of  the  Divine  Sacrifice,  and 
the  proper  decency  of  the  abode  of  our  Eucharistic 
Lord — a  work  of  love,  in  which  we  imitate  the  ex- 
ample of  her  who  poured  the  precious  ointment 
on  our  Saviour's  head  and  feet — remembering, 
too,  for  our  encouragement,  that  He  not  only  re- 
buked those  who  found   fault  with   what  they 
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called  her  extravagance,  but  also  blessed  her,  and 
declared  that  wherever  the  Gospel  should  be 
preached,  that  which  she  had  done  should  foreve?- 
be  told  in  her  praise. 

All  persons  in  any  part  of  the  country  can  be- 
come members  of  the  Society,  and  participate-  in 
its  privileges  and  Indulgences,  by  paying  an  an- 
nual subscription  and  having  their  names  reg- 
istered. Donations  in  money  or  materials  are 
earnestly  solicited  by  the  Lady  Managers.  All  com- 
munications should  be  addressed,  Tabernacle  So- 
ciety, Lock-Box  55,  Washington,  D.  C.  The  Of- 
ficers of  the  Society  are  as  follows, :  President,  Mrs, 
Oeneral  W.  T.  Sherman  ;  Vice-President,  Mrs.  C. 
H.  L.  Coues  ;  Secretary,  Miss  Fannie  Whelan. 
Lady  Managers  :  Miss  Fannie  Whelan,  Miss  A. 
Alexander,  Mrs.  C.  H.  L.  Coues,  Mrs.  G.  I.  Ennis, 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Sims,  Miss  Ellen  Daingerfield,  Mrs. 
Montgomery,  la  Marquise  de  Charabrun  and  Mrs. 
Tilton.  

"I  was  very  glad  to  see,  in  your  last  issue,"  writes 
a  correspondent  of  The  Catholic  Revieiv^  "the  extract 
from  the  Messenger  of  the  Sacred  Heart  in  regard  to 
the  consoling  promises  of  our  Lord,  of  the  grace  of  per- 
severance to  those  who  shall  receive  Holy  Communion 
on  nine  first  Fridays.  There  is  another  promise,  in- 
timately connected  with  this,  made  to  the  same  Blessed 
Margaret  Mary,  to  which  I  desire,  with  your  kind  per- 
mission, to  call  the  attention  of  your  readers  ;  I  mean 
the  promise  that  He  will  bless  every  household  in 
which  a  picture  or  statue  of  His  Sacred  Heart  is  ex- 
posed and  venerated.  Unfortunately,  there  are  a  great 
many  Catholics,  especially  those  who  have  been  edu- 
cated in  our  public  schools,  who  have  no  faith  in  these 
-extraordinary  manifestations  to  the  saints,  and  hence 
these  promises  of  our  Lord  to  His  favored  servant,  who 
was  specially  chosen  for  the  propagation  of  devotion 
to  His  Sacred  Heart,  are  passed  by  as  not  worthy  of 
•credence,  and  of  course  they  deprive  themselves  of  the 
great  benefits  of  which  they  might  otherwise  be  par- 
takers. Now,  I  am  confident  that  I  have  -experienced 
the  fulfilment  of  our  Lord's  gracious  promise,  to  which 
I  have  alluded,  in  my  own  family,  and  that,  too,  in 
•such  a  marked  manner  that  I  feel  constrained,  from  a 
sense  of  gratitude,  as  well  as  from  a  desire  to  extend  the 
benefits  of  this  devotion,  to  recommend,  most  earnestly, 
to  my  fellow  Catholics  generally,  the  fulfilment  of  the 
•conditions  necessary  to  entitle  them  to  share  in  this 
precious  blessing.  I  have  had  for  several  years  in  my 
house  a  good-sized  Sacred  Heart  statue,  standing  on  a 
pedestal  in  the  upper  hall.  Also  a  picture  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  in  our  sleeping-room,  and  I  have  taken  pains  to 
•encourage  this  beautiful  devotion  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
in  my  family,  the  members  of  which,  1  am  happy  to 
say,  are  not  ashamed,  nor  are  they  afraid  of  the  sin  of 
idolatry,  in  paying  acts  of  affectionate  reverence  and  de- 
votion toward  these  representations  ofour  Lord  and  Sav- 
iour under  the  attractive  character  of  a  supreme  lover. 
Let  any  one  who  is  doubtful  try  the  experiment  in  good 
faith,  and  if  bis  experience  corresponds  with  mine,  and 
I  am  sure  it  will,  he  will  find  the  blessings  of  peace,  har- 
anony  and  love  gradually  descending  upon  his  household ; 


the  little  bickerings  and  misunderstandings,  which  will 
sometimes  occur  to  mar  the  complete  happiness  of  the 
best  regulated  families,  will  cease  ;  and,  if  I  am  not  mis- " 
taken  he  will  find  that  that  same  kind  Providence,  that 
thus  pours  the  ointment  of  peace  over  his  household, 
will  also  provide  that  the  barrel  of  meal  shall  never 
diminish,  and  that  the  cruise  of  oil  shall  never  fail. 
To  those  who  are  skeptical  on  this  subject  1  would 
earnestly  recommend  the  reading  of  the  Life  of  the 
Blessed  Margaret  Mary  Alacoque." 

The  following  is  the  consoling  promise  referred 
to,  regarding  Holy  Communion  :  "  I  promise  thee, 
in  the  excess  of  the  mercy  of  My  Heart,  that  Its 
all-powerful  love  will  grant  to  those  who  receive 
Holy  Communion  on  the  first  Friday  of  every 
month,  for  nine  consecutive  months,  the  grace  of 
final  perseverance,  and  that  they  shall  not  die  un- 
der My  displeasure,  nor  without  receiving  the 
Sacraments,  and  My  Heart  will  be  their  secure 
refuge  at  that  last  hour." 


The  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Johann  Greith,  Bishop  of  St. 
Gall,  one  of  the  stoutest  champions  of  the  rights  of 
the  Church  in  Switzerland,  died  on  May  16th. 

May  he  rest  in  peace  ! 


The  British  Medical  Journal  is  enabled  to  state, 
with  authority,  that  the  rumors  which  have  lately 
been  circulated  as  to  the  illness  of  Leo  XIII  have 
no  real  foundation.  Similar  statements  used  to 
be  made  in  reference  to  the  health  of  Pius  IX,  and 
grave  assertions  were  often  published  that  the 
Vatican  physicians  strongly  advised  change  of 
air  as  the  only  means  of  prolonging  the  life  of 
that  aged  Pope.  Leo  XIII  is  a  thin,  ascetic,  deli- 
cate man,  liable  to  slight  temporary  ailments,  and 
with  too  sensitive  a  nervous  system  for  all  the 
brainwork  he  has  to  do.  He  is,  in  consequence, 
often  tired  and  depressed,  and  unable  to  receive 
the  many  visitors  who  throng  to  see  him  ;  and  it 
is  well  known  that  he  dislikes  receiving,  being,  in 
this  respect,  just  the  opposite  of  his  predecessor, 
who  had  the  greatest  pleasure  in  seeing  his  audi- 
ence-rooms crowded  with  visitors.  He  is  not,  how- 
ever, suffering  from  any  organic  disease  ;  is  free, 
just  at  present,  from  even  temporary  indisposi- 
tion ;  and  is  probably  quite  as  fit  to  bear  his  con- 
finement to  the  Vatican  and  its  grounds  now  as 
he  was  at  the  date  of  his  election. 


"  My  God !  we  come  to  make  an  amende  honorable 
for  all  the  blasphemies  and  all  the  sacrileges  by 
which  Thou  art  banished  from  the  institutions  of 
our  country."  In  these  words  the  immense  crowd 
of  workmen,  assembled  on  Sunday,  the  30th  of 
April,  in  Notre  Dame,  Paris,  to  celebrate  the  great 
annual  festival  of  the  Union  des  (Envres  ouvrieres 
de  France,  made  profession  of  their  faith.  In 
presence  of  the  Cardinal  Archbishop,  they  offered 
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reparation  in  the  name  of  their  country,  whilst 
they  prayed  that  she  might  be  restored  to  "  the  fer- 
vor and  fidelity  of  better  times."  The  vast  temple 
was  filled  with  men  and  youths,  who  sang,  in  beau- 
tiful accord,  a  canticle  to  Jesus  at  work.  In  the 
middle  of  the  transept  the  statue  of  St.  Joseph 
was  erected  on  a  throne  in  the  midst  of  banners  of 
the  various  corporations  and  societies. 

The  Osservafore  Rotnano,  of  May  3d,  writes  of 
this  festival : 

"  We  have  had  occasion  to  recall  the  fact  that  in  this 
age  France  is  the  classical  land  of  Catholic  institutions. 
Tt  is  in  this  manner  that  she  seeks  to  counterbalance 
by  good  the  immense  evil  that  she  has  done  to  herself,  to 
the  Church,  to  Europe,  to  human  society.  So  that  we 
cannot  really  say  which  is  greatest,  the  good  or  the 
evil  that  is  done  in  Paris  and  in  France. 

' '  Lately  Paris  itself  has  given  a  new  proof  of  what 
we  advance,  by  an  imposing  religious  manifestation  in 
its  Metropolitan  Church.  Whilst  all  the  powers  of 
official  and  sectarian  atheism  conspire  to  outrage  the 
Catholic  faith  and  to  pluck  it  from  the  French  heart, 
4,000  workmen  assembled  in  the  MetropoHtan  Church 
to  celebrate  the  Festival  of  the  Patronage  of  St.  Joseph, 
under  whose  invocation  the  Union  is  placed.  Each 
corporation  entered  the  church  with  its  banner.  The 
effect  produced  by  the  prayer  for  the  Pope,  sung  by 
those  4,000  voices,  was  immense." 


The  Rev.  F.  Blettner,  at  one  time  rector  of  St. 
Anne's  Church,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  subsequently 
a  missionary  amongst  the  Indians  in  the  West, 
died  last  month. 

May  he  rest  in  peace  ! 


The  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  the  Rev. 
Father  Baur,  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Mary,  Prefect 
Apostolic  of  Zanguebar,  shows  some  of  the  diffi- 
culties met  with  in  planting  the  faith  on  the  soil 
of  Africa  : 

* '  The  experience  of  twenty  years  in  these  countries 
and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  people,  convinced 
us  that,  in  order  to  evangelize  these  poor  people,  we 
must  begin  with  the  children.  As  to  the  adults,  con- 
sidering their  brutalized  state  and  the  animal  in- 
stincts that  sway  them  and  lead  them  to  all  sorts  of 
vices,  preaching  alone  is  not  sufficient;  it  will  not 
make  its  way  into  their  corrupt  and  hardened  hearts ; 
they  need  the  example  of  the  young  neophytes,  of 
Christian  families,  of  Christian  villages,  and  of  the 
missionaries. 

"  We  are  ourselves  obliged  to  practice  every  kind  of 
trade:  to  be  tailors,  masons,  blacksmiths,  carpenters, 
plowmen,  in  order  by  our  example  to  lead  the  young 
blacks  to  work,  to  open  their  intelligence,  and  form 
them  little  by  little  to  Christian  civilization.  It  is  a 
work  of  patience  and  of  sacrifice ;  it  is  what  renders 
our  missions  in  Africa  so  painful,  in  all  respects,  com- 
pared to  missions  in  countries  where  there  is  already 
some  civilization." 


Correspondence. 

Boston,  Mass.,  Whit-Sunday,  1882. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  "  Ave  Maria  " : — It  has 
struck  me  that  a  notice  of  the  comparatively  new 
Confraternity  of  the  Servants  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
would  be  peculiarly  appropriate  in  your  columns 
at  this  season.  The  devout  clients  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  Mother  of  God,  will,  very  naturally,  be  de- 
vout to  the  Holy  Paraclete,  the  Third  Person  of 
the  Ever-Blessed  and  Glorious  Trinity.  I  think  I 
may  say  I  know  by  Catholic  instinct  that  your  de- 
lightful columns,  so  full  of  all  that  is  pure  and  ele- 
vated and  of  good  report,  must  be  read  by  thousands 
of  devout  and  holy  souls  who  are  laboring  not  only 
for  their  own  sanctification  but  also  for  the  con- 
version and  salvation  of  souls  both  in  and  out  of 
the  Church.  And  what  do  we  all  most  need  in  this 
blessed  work  ;  clergy  and  laity,  old  and  young,, 
regular  and  secular,  what  is  the  great  desideratum 
for  all  of  us  ?  Is  it  not  the  Gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,, 
the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  of  grace,  mercy  and 
truth,  without  which  nothing  is  strong,  nothing 
holy  ;  without  whose  blessed  influences  we  cannot 
think  a  good  thought,  nor  have  a  good  desire,  nor 
lift  a  finger  for  our  salvation  ? 

The  Confraternity  to  which  I  refer  was  estab- 
lished, as,  very  likely,  most  of  your  readers  already 
know,  in  England,  under  the  auspices  of  His  Emi- 
nence the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Westminster,. 
and  its  object,  "  as  approved  by  the  Holy  Father,, 
is  to  spread  more  widely,  and  to  increase  more  and 
more  filial  affection  and  burning  love  for  the  Third 
Person  of  the  Most  Holy  Trinity,  the  Fountain  of 
truth  and  holiness  and  the  Author  of  our  super- 
natural life,  who  is  also  in  every  way  the  Giver  of 
grace,  both  to  the  innocent  and  to  the  penitent." 

Let  me  specially  commend  to  the  attention 
of  those,  who  have  not  already  seen  it,  the  little 
handbook  of  the  Confraternity,  by  Rev.  Father 
Rawes,  the  Director  of  the  Society  in  England,  in 
which  is  given  not  only  an  explanation  of  the 
rules,  the  Indulgences,  the  conditions  and  the' 
spirit  of  the  Association,  but  also,  a  collection  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  touching  devotions  adapted' 
to  the  objects  of  the  Confraternity.  Among  other 
good  things  there  are  three  of  the  most  delightful 
canticles  that  I  have  ever  seen  :  one  "  To  Jesus  in 
the  Blessed  Sacrament,"  another  "To  the  Holy 
Ghost,  God  over  all.  Blessed  Forever,"  and  a  third 
"To  the  Mother  of  God."  They  are  all  constructed^ 
on  an  antique  pattern  and  are  redolent  of  a  sweet 
and  fervent  and  elevated  devotion.  Indeed  the  de- 
vout soul  will  find  an  abundance  of  meat  as  weir 
as  of  condensed  sweetness  in  the  devotions  of  this- 
little  vade  mecuni,  which  will  well  repay  the  effort 
to  obtain  it. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  learned  and  devout  ecclesi- 
astics everywhere  that  the  establishment  of  this 
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special  devotion  to  the  Holy  Ghost  is  well-tJmed  ; 
in  fact,  a  providential  boon  to  the  age  in  which 
we  live  ;  an  age  when,  even  in  the  Church,  the  *, 
love  of  many  waxes  cold  and  the  spirit  of  world- 
liness  seems  to  threaten  at  times  to  drown  all  as- 
piration after  the  spiritual  and  eternal.  What  a 
motive  to  all  pious  souls  to  practice  this  beautiful 
devotion  to  the  Author  of  all  purity  and  sanctity, 
the  Fountain  of  life,  of  light,  and  of  love  ! 


New  Publications. 


F       The  Art  Amateur  for  May  is  rich  in  designs 

If  for  plaques,  embroideries,  tiles.  There  is  also  a 
chapter  on  modelling,  and  the  properties  of  cer- 
amic decoration;  also  on  needlework;  although 
we  miss  the  illustrated  article  on  ecclesiastical  em- 
broidery, which  we  have  come  to  consider  a  part 
of  the  Amateur.  But  there  is  a  page  at  the  end, 
under  the  head  of  "Correspondence,"  in  which  we 
find  a  quotation  from  Mr.  W.  J.  Loftie,  on  the 
care  to  be  taken  to  have  suitable  pictures  on  the 
walls  of  the  nursery  and  the  bedroom,  on  the 
ground  that  children  remember  whatever  is  seen 
under  these  circumstances  with  surprising  tenac- 
ity. Mr.  Loftie  urges  not  only  a  chain  of  subjects 
but  of  masters;  and  pleads  for  Raphaels  and  Rem- 
brandts  in  place  of  the  gaudily-colored  prints 
which  are  supposed  to  suit  the  taste  of  childhood. 
He  declares  that  an  eye  for  color  may  be  destroyed 
by  looking  often  at  grossly-colored  pictures,  just 
as  the  ear  is  injured  by  coarse  music.  Without 
carrying  the  idea  too  far  for  parents  with  slender 
purses,  we  may  say  that  the  schoolroom  comes  next 
to  the  nursery  and  bedroom ;  always  presuming 
that  the  church  is  the  child's  choice  master  in  art 
even  before  it  is  taken  regularly  to  Mass.  The  in- 
nocent feet  of  little  children  should  often  cross  the 
blessed  threshold  and  patter  towards  the  high  altar, 
with  its  adorable  Presence ;  the  picture  to  which 
it  lifts  it^yes  above  the  altar  will  be  forever  im- 
pressed upon  the  mind,— and  the  walls  of  the  nur- 
sery, the  bedroom,  the  schoolroom,  should  carry 
out  this  education— we  may  call  it  artistic,  aesthetic, 
whatever  we  please,  but  education  it  is.  And 
when  we  remember  that  Catholic  culture.  Catho- 
lic aesthetics,  unlike  the  culture  and  aesthetics  of 
the  world,  are  altogether  on  the  side  of  God  and 
the  everlasting  truth  and  the  everlasting  beauty 
of  which  He  is  the  source,  we  may  well  follow  the 
lead  of  the  old  Catholic  countries  of  Europe,  and 
fix  the  indelible  mark  of  Christian  idealism  on 
the  imaginations  of  our  children  and  youth— an 
idealism,  let  us  remark,  which  in  its  highest  mys- 
tical expressions  entrances  even  those  who  reject 
the  dogmas  from  which  it  springs  as  directly  as 
the  lily  springs  from  its  root. 

Eliza  Allen  Stark. 
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CHAPTER  v.— The  Invitation. 

HEN  the  children  reached  home^ 
after  parting  with  Mr.  Godman^ 
they  were  surprised  to  see  Mag- 
gie talking  to  an  old  woman 
whose  loud,  harsh  tones  reached 
^  their  ears  as  they  entered  the  halL 
"You  are  a  downright  foolish  girl 
not  to  come  to  the  theatre  with  me 
to-night  !"  were  the  first  words  the 
children  heard.  "There's  a  jolly  piece  on,, 
with  three  murders  in  it,  and  a  suicide,  and 
no  end  of  a  ballet  afterwards,  and  songs  to 
cheer  one  up,  after  the  tragedy." 

"  Thank  you.  Mother  Darkman,"  said  Mag- 
gie, "but  I'm  quite  sick  of  theatres  for  the 
last  week  or  two ;  they  make  my  head  ache^ 
and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  can't  afford  the- 
money,  for  times  are  hard  just  now  and  work 
is  scarce." 

"  Oh  !  "  said  the  old  woman,  coaxingly,  "  T 
hate  to  see  a  young  woman  like  you  moping 
over  needlework  and  spoiling  her  eyes  trying 
to  earn  a  few  shillings.  Come  along,  and  we'll 
have  a  pleasant  night  of  it." 

The  girl  hesitated,  but  finally  with  a  reck- 
less care-for-nothing  air,  sad  to  witness  in  one 
so  young,  was  about  to  accept  the  invitation, 
when  an  old  organ-grinder,  who  for  some  time- 
past  had  been  torturing  people's  ears  with 
jigs  and  polkas  distractingly  out  of  time,  sud- 
denly changed  the  stop,  and  struck  into  the 
air,  "Come  back  to  Erin,  mavourneen,  ma- 
vourneen."  The  organ  was  dismally  out  of' 
tune,  and  the  beautiful  melody  completely 
ruined  in  consequence,  but  it  produced  a  sin- 
gular efiect  upon  Maggie.  She  sprang  back 
from  the  old  woman's  side,  stamped  her  foot 
passionately  on  the  floor  and  snatching  some 
coppers  from  her  pocket,  hurled  them  on  the 
ground,  exclaiming  vehemently,  "Give  the 
man  that  money,  and  bid  him  begone  or  he- 
will  drive  me  mad  !" 

"  Hoity  toity  !  what's  the  matter  now  ?  "' 
said  the  old  woman ;  "  what  do  you  snap  at 
me  in  this  fashion  for  ?  " 

"  Send  him  away  !  send  him  away  ! "  shrieked) 
Maggie,  holding  her  ears  with  both  hands,  as. 
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\i  to  shut  out  the  sound  of  the  air  that  had  so 
-strangely  moved  her.  "  Send  him  away — the 
organ  man,  I  tell  you,  old  woman,  or  he  will 
drive  me  mad  !  I  don't  want  the  theatre  ;  I 
.don't  want  anything.  You  are  an  old  wolf, 
and  you  have  just  driven  me  wild  with  your 
nonsense "  ;  and  the  excited  girl  turned  and 
iled  up  the  stairs. 

The  old  woman  picked  up  the  money,  and 
looked  after  Maggie,  muttering  some  unin- 
telligible words. 

The  terrified  children,  cowering  at  the  foot 
of  the  staircase,  caught  the  expression  of  her 
face  as  she  gazed  at  poor  Maggie's  retreating 
figure,  and  clung  tremblingly  to  each  other. 

"  Old  wolf,  indeed  ! "  she  muttered,  shaking 
her  withered  hand  in  the  air ;  "  but  I'll  be 
even  with  her  ;  I'll  have  my  revenge,  no  fear 
of  that.  Miss  Maggie.  But  I'll  drink  your 
health  first  with  the  money,"  hissed  Mother 
Parkman,  putting  the  half-pence  in  her  pocket. 
^'  Did  you  think  Mother  Darkman  was  such  a 
fool  as  to  give  it  to  that  old  idiot  out  there, 
with  his  dismal  music  that's  enough  to  scare 
a  night-owl  ?  "  and  once  more  shaking  her 
stick  after  Maggie,  she  hobbled  away  down 
the  street. 

"  Oh,  the  wicked,  vdcked  old  woman ! " 
whispered  Efiie,  "to  steal  poor  Maggie's 
money  and  call  her  such  bad  names  ! "  But 
never  a  word  spoke  Lassie  ;  springing  up  the 
f^tairs,  she  darted  into  her  father's  presence 
with  flushed  cheek  and  open  mouth.  She  was 
80  unlike  his  usually  quiet,  sedate  little  girl, 
that  Mr.  Greenwood  looked  up  astonished. 

"  Oh,  father,  father  ! "  exclaimed  the  excited 
child,  scarcely  able  to  bring  the  words  out  fast 
enough,  "J'«)e  seen  the  Wolf  I  Tve  seen  the 
Wolf  I  It's  dressed  up  in  an  old  woman's 
clothes,  like  the  picture  in  Red  Riding  Hood, 
and  it's  got  shaggy  hair  and  fierce,  black  eyes, 
just  like  that  wolf  has,  and  it  stole  poor 
Maggie's  money  and  it's  going  to  be  revenged 
upon  her  because  she  wouldn't  go  along  with 
it.  And  oh,  father  !  and  oh,  mother  ! "  con- 
tinued the  excited  child,  "do  let  me  go  and 
warn  poor  Maggie  against  it,  and  tell  her  to 
lock  her  door  in  case  the  horrid  creature  should 
try  to  get  in."  Here  the  overwrought  little 
maiden  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and  threw 
her  arms  around  her  mother's  neck. 

"  Why,  Efiie,"  said  Mr.  Greenwood,  turning 
to  the  other  child,  who  looked  almost  as  be- 
wildered as  her  sister,  "  what  is  all  this  about  ? 


and  who  has  dared  to  frighten  Lassie  in  this 
manner  ?  " 

"  Why,  father,"  explained  Efiie,  "it's  all  the 
fault  of  that  old  woman  they  call  Mother 
Darkman  ;  she  quarrelled  with  Maggie  be- 
cause she  wouldn't  go  with  her  to  the  theatre  ; 
and  oh,  father !  she  cursed  and  swore  in  such 
a  dreadful  manner  after  Maggie  ran  away 
from  her." 

"  Oh,  it's  that  old  witch,  is  it  ?  "  replied  Mr. 
Greenwood,  with  a  frown  of  displeasure  ;  "  her 
curses  count  for  nothing.  I'm  sorry  that 
girl  has  anything  to  say  to  her,  but  am  glad 
to  hear  they've  fallen  out.  Maggie  seems  to 
be  a  good-hearted  girl,  from  all  accounts." 

"And  so  she  is,  father  dear,"  exclaimed 
Lassie  from  her  mother's  knee  ;  "  and  you  and 
mother  will  let  me  go  and  warn  her  against 
the  wolf,  won't  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes,  my  pet,  you  and  Efiie  shall  go  to 
her  after  you  have  had  your  tea  and  are  quiet 
again,"  said  Mrs.  Greenwood,  fondly  ;  "  and 
you  may  ask  her  to  come  and  see  us  some- 
times, if  father  has  no  objection.  She  was  very 
kind  to  us  last  night,  and  perhaps  we  might 
keep  the  poor  thing  out  of  harm's  way,"  added 
the  wife,  looking  across  to  her  husband.  Mr. 
Greenwood  gladly  acquiesced  in  his  wife's  sug- 
gestion. 

So  after  tea  the  two  children  set  out  hand 
in  hand  for  Maggie's  room,  situated  -at  the 
further  end  of  a  long  corridor.  The  moon 
shone  brightly  through  the  old-fashioned 
oriel-window  at  the  end  of  the  passage,  and 
made  it  luminous  as  they  proceeded.  On  ar- 
riving at  Maggie's  door,  a  whispered  consulta- 
tion took  place  as  to  who  should  first  enter, 
and  it  was  finally  decided  that  Effie  should 
remain  outside  and  say  her  Rosary,  in  order 
to  keep  off  the  Wolf^  while  Lassie  should  ven- 
ture in,  and  warn  Maggie  against  her  enemy. 

On  the  child's  entrance,  however,  no  Mag- 
gie was  visible.  The  fire  was  quite  out,  and 
the  whole  room  perfectly  dark  except  for  the 
moonbeams  stealing  through  the  window. 
After  looking  about  in  every  direction.  Lassie 
timidly  advanced  towards  an  old  sofa  in  one 
corner  of  the  chamber  upon  which  Maggie 
lay,  apparently  fast  asleep,  but  on  Lassie's 
softly  repeating  her  name,  she  started  up  with 
a  stified  scream,  and  clasping  her  hands  to- 
gether, while  large  drops  of  perspiration  stood 
out  on  her  forehead,  she  besought  the  child 
in  piteous  accents — calling  her  by  the  name 
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of   Minnie,  her  little  sister — to  go  back  to 
'  heaven  and  not  come  there  to  reproach  her. 

It  was  touching  to  hear  her,  and  had  not 

I  Lassie's    anxiety   with    regard    to  the    Wolf 

\  overcome,  for  the  moment,  every  other  feeling, 

I  she  would,  in  all  probability,  have  run  away  ; 

.  but  the  child,  young  and  timid  though  she 

*  was,  seemed  to  be  endowed  with  a  courage 

which  the  sight  of  sorrow  and  suffering  never 

fails  to  arouse  in  some  souls,  however  young. 

She  drew  nearer  to  Maggie,  telling  her  not  to 

be  afraid  as  it  was  only  Lassie  who  had  come  to 

speak  to  her,  and  begged  her  to  listen  to  what 

she  had  to  say. 

"  0  !  Lassie,  Lassie  !  how  you  have  scared 
me  ! "  sobbed  the  poor  girl,  rising  from  the 
sofa  and  sinking  wearily  into  a  chair,  while 
she  wiped  the  moisture  from  her  brow  ;  "you — 
you — looked  so  like  her,  my  poor  little  Minnie, 
my  little  sister,  standing  there  in  the  moon- 
light with  your  golden  hair  ;  and  your  voice, 
too,  sounded  just  like  hers.  But  oh  !  she's 
dead,  and  I  shall  never  see  her  again — never, 
never!" 

"0  yes,  you  will,  Maggie  dear  !"  whispered 
Lassie.  "You're  sure  to  see  her  again,  if 
you're  good — up  there,  you  know,  among  the 
angels.  I  shouldn't  wonder,"  continued  the 
little  comforter,  "  if  she  were  near  you  now, 
as  near  as  I  am,  only  you  can't  see  her." 

"I  hope  not,"  rejoined  the  girl,  almost 
fiercely.  "  I  don't  want  her  to  see  me  now  ;  it 
would  break  her  little  heart,  she  loved  me  so." 
And  Maggie  covered  her  face  with  her  hands, 
while  the  tears  streamed  between  her  tightly 
clasped  fingers. 

Lassie  stood  by  in  silence,  wholly  at  a  loss 
what  to  do  or  say;  but  silence  is  oftentimes 
more  eloquent  than  words,  and  Maggie  seemed 
soothed  by  this  mute  sympathy;  for,  after  a 
while,  becoming  calmer,  she  looked  up  and 
asked  Lassie  whether  father  was  ill  again,  or 
anything  the  matter  at  home. 

"  Oh,  no  ! "  answered  the  little  girl,  much 
relieved  by  Maggie's  question ;  "  father  is  all 
right  again,  but  he  and  mother  have  given  me 
leave  to  come  and  warn  you  against  the  Wolf, 
and  tell  you  to  be  sure  and  lock  your  door  lest 
he  should  get  in  ;  and  Efiie  is  saying  her  Ro- 
sary outside  to  keep  it  off." 

"The  Wolf!  child,"  echoed  Maggie;  "is 
everybody  foolish  to-night,  I  wonder,  as  well 
as  I  am  ?  What  in  the  name  of  all  that's 
good  do  you  mean  ?  " 


"I'm  not  foolish  a  bit,"  answered  Lassie, 
smiling  ;  "  but  you  must  listen  to  what  I  say, 
or  it  will  do  you  harm,  for  it  has  stolen  your 
money,  and  looked  so  spiteful  at  you  ;  and  it 
has  vowed  to  be  revenged  because  you  were  so 
angry  with  it.  But  perhaps  you  never  read 
the  story  of  Red  Riding  Hood,  and  don't 
know  that  a  wolf  can  dress  up  like  an  old 
woman ;  but,"  continued  Lassie,  drawing  up 
her  small  figure,  with  amusing  dignity,  "I 
know  all  about  it,  so  that's  the  reason  I  came 
to  warn  you." 

"Well,  I  declare!"  cried  Maggie,  her  sor- 
row suddenly  changing  into  a  dreary  sort  of 
mirth,  "  why  it  must  be  old  Mother  Darkman 
the  child  means.  Oh,  my  !"  and  she  rocked 
herself  to  and  fro,  and  laughed  till  the  tears 
ran  down  her  cheeks,  and  then  sobbed,  and 
then  laughed  again,  till  poor  Lassie  was  quite 
alarmed,  and  begged  her  to  leave  ofP. 

"You  see,"  argued  the  child,  with  much 
solemnity,  "it  really  is  nothing  to  laugh 
at." 

"  You'r  right  there,  little  one,"  gasped  Mag- 
gie, making  a  desperate  eftbrt  at  self-control ; 
"  there's  nothing  to  laugh  at  in  Mother  Dark- 
man  ;  she's  an  old  wolf  and  no  mistake,  and 
the  worst  wolf  that  ever  I  met ;  and  mind," 
she  exclaimed,  springing  to  her  feet,  "mind 
that  neither  you  nor  your  sister  ever  go  near 
her,  or  she'll  do  you  harm  some  of  these  days, 
you  poor  little  innocent  creatures  ! " 

"  Oh  !  never  mind  us,"  laughed  Lassie,  tri- 
umphantly, "it  can't  hurt  us,  you  know,  be- 
cause we  belong  to  one  who  won't  let  it ;  and 
if  you'll  only  do  what  I  want  you  to,  Maggie 
dear,"  she  added,  in  a  coaxing  tone,  "  it  won't 
be  able  to  hurt  you  either." 

-'And  pray,  who  may  that  be,  my  dear  ?" 
inquired  the  girl,  upon  whose  mind  Lassie's 
earnest  manner  was  making  an  impression. 

"Why,  I  want  you,"  pleaded  Lassie,  "to 
come  down  with  me  on  my  birthday  to  Our 
Lady's  Chapel,  and  speak  to  the  Good  Shep- 
herd, who  lives  there,  about  the  horrid  wolf, 
and  ask  Him  not  to  let  it  hurt  you.  It  is  so 
beautiful  down  there.  There  is  a  picture,  too, 
in  one  part  of  the  church  which  reminds  Effie 
and  I  of  you  ;  she's  got  a  face  just  like  yours, 
— the  girl  who  is  kneeling  there,  I  mean, — 
and  she  is  kissing  the  feet  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd, and  washing  them  with  her  tears, — be- 
cause she  has  been  naughty,  I  suppose,  and  is 
very  sorry.     He  is  looking  down  at  her  with 
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such  a  look  ;     I  can't  tell  you  what  it's  like  ; 
come  down,  please,  and  see  it  with  me." 

"  Stop,  stop.  Lassie  ! "  sobbed  Maggie,  lay- 
ing her  head  down  on  the  table,  "  I  can't  bear 
it  any  longer.  Oh  dear,  what  shall  I  do  !  what 
shall  I  do  ! " 

"  Why,  do  what  I  ask  you  to  do,"  said  the 
child,  putting  her  little  arms  round  the  girl's 
waist;  "come  down  there  with  me  on  my 
birthday,  and  you'll  soon  be  happy.  It's  the 
day  after  to-morrow ;  the  Feast  of  the  Holy 
Innocents,  and  father  and  mother  have  prom- 
ised to  do  anything  I  ask  them  when  it  comes, 
because  they  are  too  poor  to  give  me  a  present ; 
so  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  ask  them  to 
come  down  there  with  me,  on  my  birthday 
morning.  They  must  come,  or  else  they 
would  break  their  promise ;  and  so  do,  dear 
Maggie,  go  with  us,  and  then  we  can  all  come 
back  to  tea  together,  and  have  such  a  happy 
evening,  for  I  mean  to  invite  old  Mr.  Goodman. 
Mother  is  going  to  make  a  cake,  and  we  will 
have  games  afterwards.  It  will  be  such  a  hap- 
py birthday  !    So  you  will  come,  won't  you  ?  " 

"  I  will  see  about  it,  dear  Lassie,"  said  Mag- 
gie, bending  towards  the  child  ;  "and  I  thank 
you  very  much  for  asking  me.  No,  no  ! "  she 
exclaimed — as  the  child  put  up  her  rosebud 
lips  for  a  kiss — "  no,  no.  Lassie  dear,  I  cannot 
kiss  you  :  I  am  not  good  enough ;  but,"  she 
added,  as  the  child,  with  a  look  of  disappoint- 
ment, went  towards  the  door  in  obedience  to 
Effie's  call,  who  peeped  in  to  say  it  was  time 
to  return,  "  when  you  meet  my  little  sister  in 
heaven.  Lassie,  as  you  will  some  day,  she  will 
kiss  you  instead." 

Softly  closing  the  door  after  the  two  chil- 
dren, Maggie  returned  to  her  poor  bed,  where, 
throwing  herself  on  her  knees,  she  sobbed  for 
hours,  while  good  and  evil  angels  fought  an 
unseen  fight  beside  her,  and  struggled  hard 
for  the  mastery  over  her  half-despairing  soul. 
Which  of  the  two  will  conquer  ?— that  de- 
pends on  Maggie  herself.  She,  and  she  alone, 
can  and  must  choose  between  them. 
(to  be  continued.) 


The  first  Mass  ever  celebrated  in  Richmond, 
Va.,  was  offered  up  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of 
Delegates  by  the  Rev.  John  D.  Dubois.  He 
was  for  some  time  the  guest  of  President  Mon- 
roe, and  Patrick  Henry  gave  him  his  first  les- 


sons in  English. 


One  of  Our  "Young-  Folks"  Receives 
11  Letter  from  Rome. 

Rome,  April  28,  1882, 
Dear  Master  Johnney  : 

0  doubt  you  have  heard  much 
about  Rome,  and  about  the  Holy 
Father,  but  did  any  one  ever  tell 
you  of  the  Feast  and  Octave  of 
the  Epiphany,  when,  in  the  great 
Church  of  S.  Maria  in  Ara  Coeli, 
built  on  the  famous  Capitoline 
Hill,  little  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages 
preach  sermons  before  the  Crib  of  the 
Infant  Jesus,  in  presence  of  crowds  of  people  ? 
I  have  seen  little  ones  only  six  or  seven  years  old 
pronounce  their  discourses  as  fearlessly  and 
prettily  as  possible.  To  be  permitted  to  preach 
in  the  church  is  considered  a  great  honor  and  as 
the  reward  of  good  conduct ;  they  are  taught 
their  sermons  months  previously,  and  if  they 
behave  naughtily  meanwhile,  they  are  pre- 
vented from  appearing  in  the  church,  and  dis- 
graced before  all  their  companions. 

Another  great  honor  for  the  little  boys  here 
is  to  be  permitted  to  serve  Mass,  and  it  is 
laughable  to  witness  the  dignified  air  where- 
with a  little  mite  of  scarcely  six  years  of  age, 
who  is  utterly  unable  to  reach  up  to  the  missal 
or  to  the  cruets,  will  make  the  responses  per- 
fectly, in  Latin,  and  go  round  with  the  con- 
tribution box,  shaking  it  loudly.  You  will 
have  to  induce  papa,  one  of  these  days,  to  send 
you  to  Rome  that  you  may  see  all  the  wonders 
of  the  Eternal  City. 

Very  truly  your  friend, 
— Catholic  Universe.  , 


A  Contract. 

Each  sigh,  each  look,  each  act  of  mine, 
Shall  be  an  act  of  love  divine. 
And  everything  that  I  shall  do, 
Shall  be,  dear  Lord,  for  love  of  You. 

Here  is  my  heart,  oh  !  let  it  be, 
A  fountain  sealed  to  all  but  Thee  ; 
What  is  there  that  I  would  not  do. 
My  God,  my  all,  for  love  of  You  ! 

E.  M, 


Ave  Maria, 


Confraternity  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception (or  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes.) 

"  We  fly  to  thy  patronage,  0  Holy  Mother  of  God  !  " 

Report    for     the    Week    Ending    Wednesday, 
Mat   24th. 

The  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
fraternity are  earnestly  requested  in  favor  of  the 
following  petitions  :  Conversion  to  the  Faith  for 
3  families  and  20  persons,— change  of  life  for  15 
persons,— return  to  the  Faith  for  7  persons,— 
spiritual  and  temporal  favors  for  3  families  and  7 
persons,— recovery  of  health  for  18  persons,  of 
sight  for  1  person,  and  of  hearing  for  1  -person,— 
employment  for  9  persons,— grace  of  a  happy 
death  for  9  persons,— special  graces  for  21  per- 
sons,—the  virtue  of  temperance  for  3  persons,— 
means  to  pay  debts  for  2  persons, — succe!ss  of  va- 
rious undertakings  for  15  persons,— recovery  of 
lost  property  for  5  persons.  Also  48  particular 
intentions,  and  a  number  of  thanksgivings  for  fa- 
vors received. 

Our  Lady  of  Loukdes  at  Constantinople. 

From  the  few  brief  notices  already  recorded 
here  of  the  wonders  wrought  in  the  East,  through 
the  intercession  of  our  Lady— it  might  readily  be 
inferred  that  one  who  would  confine  his  observa- 
tions to  the  Grotto  at  Lourdes  would  have  but  a 
very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  extent  and  in- 
fluence of  the  power  and  protection  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  is  everywhere— 
in  France,  Belgium,  Austria,  Spain,  Italy,  Amer- 
ica, Asia  ;  through  the  whole  world,  in  every 
country  where  new  sanctuaries  have  been  erected, 
there  may  be  found  devotions  in  her  honor,  fol- 
lowed by  favors  and  miracles. 

The  remarkable  letters  published  in  the  Univers 
at  Paris — to  which  we  have  already  called  the  at- 
of  our  readers— have  caused  a  great  commotion  in 
the  Catholic  world,  and  have  done  much  to  reani- 
mate all  Christian  hearts  with  confidence  in  a 
power  above  that  of  statesmen  and  rulers. 

Twenty  years  ago,  a  poor  priest,  without  per- 
sonal resources,  but  full  of  faith  in  the  divine 
mercy  and  in  the  protection  of  Mary  Immaculate, 
founded  a  monastery  in  the  suburbs  of  Feri-Keui, 
at  Pera.  God  and  Mary  blessed  his  work  and  soon 
sent  him  colaborers ;  they  are  now  known  as  the 
Georgian  Father^  of  the  Immaculate  Conception. 
In  1872  he  returned  to  France  and  opened  a 
house  at  Montauban  for  the  education  of  novices 
and  religious.  They  often  made  pilgrimages  to 
Lourdes,  and  our  Lady  was  pleased  to  bestow  many 
precious  graces  and  favors  which  contributed  to  the 
success  of  their  mission.  By  their  poverty  and  re- 
signation, their  humility  and  meekness,  they  gained 
the  esteem  of  all — they  served  God  and  accom- 
plished great  good. 

The  decrees  of  1880  brought  about  their  expul- 
sion from  the  soil  of  France.  On  their  return  to 
Constantinople,  they  erected,  in  their  modest 
little  chapel,  an  altar  to  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  ; 
for  which  a  pious  and  generous  Daughter  of  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul  donated  a  beautiful  statue.  Here, 
before  this  altar,  at  the  feet  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
pilgrimages  have  been  made,  and  all  thoge  won- 
derful cures  effected.   Thus  it  is  that  on  the  shores 


of  the  Bosphorus,  as  well  as  on  the  banks  of  the 
Gave,  Mary  "  has  chosen  the  weak  to  confound 
the  strong  " :  the  instrument  in  her  hands  is  a  new 
congregation,  with  but  few  members,  a  poor  little 
convent,  in  an  almost  desert  place. 

The  first  miraculous  cure,  regularly  established, 
was  that  of  an  Armenian  Catholic  priest  of  An^ 
gora.  He  belonged  to  the  diocese  of  Brousse,  and 
on  one  occasion  he  protected  and  defended,  at  the 
peril  of  his  life,  his  Bishop,  Mgr.  Tiskia,  whom  the 
Turkish  soldiers  had  driven  from  his  bishopric. 
The  unfortunate  affair  destoyed  his  health  and 
overturned  his  reason.  For  seven  years  he  was  a 
prey  to  a  violent  delirium  at  nigjit  and  would  utter 
the  most  frightful  cries.  He  became  completely 
wasted  away,  and  it  was  thought  that  death  was 
near  at  hand.  Neither  doctors  nor  medicine 
brought  him  the  slightest  relief.  He  had  recourse 
to  Mary  : — he  visited  the  Georgian  Fathers,  and 
begged  of  them  to  give  him  some  of  the  miracu- 
lous water  and  permission  to  make  a  novena  in 
their  chapel.  He  said  his  first  Mass  at  the  altar  of 
our  Lady.  In  the  evening  he  drank  a  little  of  the 
water,  sprinkled  his  bed  with  it,  and  went  to  rest. 
He  slept  soundly,  and  awoke  perfectly  restored  to 
health.  ...  A  native  of  Smyrna,  but  living  at 
Constantinople,  about  40  years  of  age,  had  been 
completely  blind  for  more  than  twelve  years. 
His  was  a  case  well  known  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Pera,  who  were  accustomed  daily  to  see  him  led 
through  the  streets  by  his  little  daughter.  He 
made  a  novena  to  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  ;  and  on 
the  last  day,  having  bathed  his  eyes  with  the  water 
of  the  Grotto,  he  almost  instantly  recovered  his 
sight. 

Such  wonders  as  these — some  of  which  we 
have  always  had  the  pleasure  of  laying  before  our 
readers — have  caused  a  great  movement  among 
the  people  of  the  East ;  Greeks,  Armenians,  Jews, 
Turks,  all  ask  each  other  :  "Whence  is  this  water? 
Who  is  this  Virgin  ? "  And  thus  it  is  that  our 
Lady,  in  her  own  good  way,  has  raised  and  is  now 
solving  the  great  Question  of  the  East. 

obituary. 

W^e  recommend  the  following  deceased  persons 
to  the  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
fraternity :  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  de  la  Hailandiere, 
second  Bishop  of  Vincennes,  who  Tpiously  died 
in  Fr9,nce,  May  1st,  aged  84.  Mrs.  Julia  A. 
O'Brien,  Michael  Adelsperger,  Mrs.  Joseph 
Elder  and  Mrs.  Caroline  Elder.  Mrs.  Mary 
BuNCE,  Yuba  City,  Cal.,  who  departed  this  life  a 
year  ago.  Mrs.  Mary  Bradley,  Mount  Carbon, 
Penn.  Mrs.  Ellen  McBride,  Emmittsburg,  Md. 
Mrs.  Mary  Harrington,  Fedmore,  Co.  Limerick, 
Ireland,  who  rested  in  peace,  March  4th.  Agnes 
Burns,  Manchester,  N.  H.,  who  slept  in  the  Lord, 
April  11th.  Mr.  Peter  O'Connor,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
who  went  to  his  reward,  April  20th.  Mr.  O'Con- 
nor, Holy  Cross,  Iowa,  whose  happy  death  oc- 
curred April  21st.  Mrs.  Kelly  and  Luke  Lynch, 
Newark,  N.  J.,  who  went  to  their  Creator,  April 
26th.  Mrs.  Mary  White,  Somerville,  Mass.,  who 
terminated  a  very  edifying  life.  May  9th.  Jo- 
hanna O'Donnell,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  who  merited 
an  eternal  recompense,  May  9th. 

May  they  rest  in  peace  ! 

A.  Granger,  C.  S.  C, 

Director  of  the  Confraternity. 
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NEW    BOOKS 

Mailed  Free  on  Receipt  of  Price. 


IDOLS;  or,  1  he  Secret 
of  the  Rue  Ghaiissee  d'Antin. 
From    the   French.     By    MISS    ANNA    T 

Elegant  Cloth  Binding,  $1.25. 

A  more  interesting  book  has  never  appeared 
in  English.  A  story  of  tlirllling  and  unflagging 
interest,  but  withal  pure,  wholesome  reading. 

NAMES  THAT^LIVE 

IN    CATHOLIC    HEARTS: 

Memoirs  of  Cardinal  Ximene.s,  Michael  Angelo, 
Samuel  de  Champlain,  Archbishop  Plunkett, 
Charles  Carroll,  Henri  de  Larochejaquelein, 
Simon  de  Montfort.  By  MISS  ANNA  T- 
SADLIER, 

Handsomely  and  Substantially  Bound,  $1.00. 

No  more  delightful  reading  can  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  young  people,  or  even  adults,  than 
this  volume  of  Biographical  Essays. 


GOLDEN  THIRD  SERIES. 

^*  ^^  ■"  "^  ■■  ■  *  Translated  from  the 
0  A  lil  ff%0  French,  by  MISS  ELLA 
O  A  IM  D  O  9     McMAHON. 

Cloth,  Red  Edges,  60  Cents. 

The  sale  of  these  books  in  France  is  enormous, 
and  both  in  England  and  in  this  country  the  two 
first  series  have  passed  through  many  editions. 

I IFE  and  Acts  Of  Pope  LEO  XIII. 

!■  Preceded  by  a  Sketch  of  the  Last  Days  of 
Pius  IX.,  and  the  Origin  of  the  Conclave.  Com- 
piled and  translated  from  authentic  sources,  by 
^V.  JOS.  E.  KELLER,  S-  J. 

New  and  Enlarged  Edition 

with  nearly  100  pages  more  than  the  old 
edition,  and  contain.s  the  latest  and  most  interest- 
ing events  of  the  Holy  Father's  Pontificate,  up 
to  January,  1882,  including  a  graphic  description 
of  the  Canonization  of  the  New  Saints ;  sketches 
of  the  new  Cardinals  and  Bishops ;  many  addi- 
tional Illustrations,  Portraits,  Views,  etc. 

Extra  Cloth,  Bevelled  Boards,  Full  Gilt  Sides,  $2.00. 

RICHARD ;  or,  Devotion  to  the  Stuarts. 
From  the  French,  by  the  late  Lady  Blanche 
Murphy.     With   Frontispiece.     Cloth,  $!.«); 
Imitation  Cloth,  50  cents. 


AN  Instruction  on  IMixed  Marriages. 
By  Right  Rev.  Wm.  B.  Ulxathorne,  O.S.B., 
Bishop  of  Birmingham.  With  Notes  by  a  Prof  es- 
sor  of  Theology.    16mo.    Cloth.    Net,  2,5  cents. 


SURE    WAY 

TO  A 


A  Book  of  In- 
struction for those 
Betrothed  and  for 
Married      People. 

Translated  by 
Rev.  K  I.  Taylor 


Happy  Marriage 

Cloth,  Red  Edges,  75  Cents. 

HE  CHRISTIAN  MOTHER 


THtUHKISIIANMUTHtR:L'u- 

■    cation   of   her   Childi-en   and   her  Prayer. 

I  Translated  from  the  German  by  a  Father  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus.  Extra  Cloth,  Gilt  Sides 
and  Back,  Red  Edges,  75  cents;  French  Mor., 
Flexible,  Gilt  Centre,  Red  Edges,  $1.00. 


COUNSELS   OF  A   CATHOLIC 
MOTHER  to  her  DAUGHTER. 

Translated  from  the  French.    Cloth,  60  cents. 

THE  .YOUNG  GIRL'S  BOOK  OF  PIETY 
AT  SCHOOL  AND  AT  HOME. 

APrayer-Book  for  Girls  in  Convent-Schools 
and  Academies,  by  the  author  of  "  GOLDEN 
SANDS."  Translated  from  the  45th  French  edi- 
tion. Honored  with  a  blessing  from  the  late 
Pope  Pius  IX.,  and  approved  by  many  Arch- 
bishops and  Bishops.    Prices  from  $1.00  to  $10.00. 

BENZIGEr"  BROS., 

Printers  to  the  Holy  Apostolic  See, 
NEW  YORK,  CINC;iN?fATI,  AND  ST.  LOUI& 


Read  What  Millions  Proclaim! 


The  Genuine  Singer  Sewing  Machines 

ARE  ONLY  Made  by  the  Singer 

Manufacturing  Company. 


Notre  Dame  P.  0., 

Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  1882. 
They  are,  beyond  all  controversy,  the  best  in  the 
world.  Having  tried  many  other  makes  in  our  re- 
^^pective  Institutions,  we  find,  by  continual  usage,  the 
genuine  Singer  to  be  far  superior  to  any  other,  and 
recommend  it  to  all  as  the  most  valuable  of  Sewing 
Machines.  E.  F.  Grether,  No.  135  Michigan  Street, 
South  Bend,  Indiana,  is  agent  for  this  locality.  Call 
on  or  address  him. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NOTRE  DAME, 
and  ST.  MARY'S  ACADEMY. 


The  "  OLD   RELIABLE  "  SINGER 
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The  Strongest, 

The    Simplest, 

The  Most  Durable 

SEWING  MACHINE 

EVER  YET  CONSTRUCTED. 


Our  Sales  last  year  were  at  the  rate  of  over 
1,800   SEWING  MACHINES  A   DAY 

for  every  business-day  in  the  year. 


THE  SINGER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 
Principal  Off.ce — 34  Union  Square,  N.  Y. 
South  Bend   Branch — 135    Michigan   Street. 

2,000  OflBces  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada ;  and  3,000  i» 
the  Old  World  and  South  America. 

Ofl&ces  in  every  civilized  Country  upon  earth, 
febll-ly 


Ave  Maria, 
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DR.    McINTOSH'S 

Solar  Microscope  and  Stereopticon  Combination 

FOR   THE   USE   OF 

COLLEGES,  SCHOOLS,  PHYSICIANS  and  SCIENTISTS. 


Thisi  Combination  includes  three  distinct  instruments,  a 
SSf^r  IN^icroscope,  Solar  Stereopticon  and  Monoc- 
ular Microscope. 

Each  of  these  can  be  used  alone  or  in  combination. 

By  the  aid  of  this  combination,  Astronomy,  Geography,  Geometry, 
Botany,  Zoftlogy,  Philosophy,  Physiology,  Pathology,  Histology,  etc., 
can  be  finely  illustrat'd  to  a  large  class  or  audience. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  Free  on  application. 
MclNTOSH  GALVANIC  &  FAKADIC  BATTERY  CO., 

192  &  194  Jackson  8t.,  Chicago,  111. 
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ATTENTION, 

SHIPPERS  and  FARMERS! 


H.  HAINER  &  CO., 

fiEKERAL  PRODIJCE  COMMISSION  MERIHANTS, 

«0    IN.  Watei'  Hi.,    I*liila. 


Butter, 

Apples, 

Vegetables, 

Turkeys, 

Game. 

Green  Fruits, 

Corn, 

Beeswax, 

Veal, 

Maple  Sugar, 

Roots, 

n»»rH»  4ra 


Eggs, 
Beans, 
Chichens, 
Ducks, 
Wool, 
Peanuts, 
Barley, 
Honey, 
Vinegar, 
Furs  i$^  Skins, 


Cheese, 

Potatoes, 

Sw.  .  . 

Geese, 

Dried  Fruits, 

Flour, 

Wheat, 

Lambs, 

Cider, 
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My  Experience  Avith  Saint  Anthony  of 
I^adna. 


Many  years  ago  I  was  one  day  in  a  cosy, 
little  parlor  in  Washington  city.  It  was 
in  the  house  of  a  Catholic  family.  Three 
or  four  lively  young  ladies  were  making  a 
passing  call.  One  was  bewailing  the  loss  of 
some  little  trinket  which  she  particularly 
valued.  Another,  one  of  the  brightest  and 
liveliest  of  the  lot,  one  whose  amiability  and 
goodness  I  shall  ever  effectionately  remember, 
exclaimed,  in  a  light,  airy  way,  "Say  a  prayer 
to  St.  Anthony,  my  dear  !"  I  waited  till  the 
lively  troop  moved  on,  and  then  asked  the  lady 
of  the  house  what  our  friend  meant  by  her 
remark  about  St.  Anthonj^ 

She  looked  at  me  in  surprise,  and  said  : 
"  You  don't  mean  to  sav  you  never  heard  of 
^W  before!" 

"  Heard  of  what  ?  "  I  replied. 

"Why,"  said  she,  "don't  you  know  about 
St.  Anthony  ?  " 

I  did  know  something  about  one  St.  An- 
thony, but  feeling  sure  it  could  have  no  ref- 
erence to  this  matter,  I  said  "  No :  I  don't 
understand  this." 

Then  she  laughed,  exclaiming,  "  You  West- 
ern Catholics  are  half  heathens,  I  do  believe  ! " 

This  was  not  the  first  time  she  had  made 
that  remark  to  me.  I  \vn<  then  fresh  from  the 
Pacific  coast,  very  '"  fresh "  in  some  things. 
My  friend  thereupon  kindly  explained  to  me 
that  St.  Anthony  had  a  singular  power  of  en- 
abling people  to  recover  things  that  were  lost, 
which,  when  it  pleased  him,  he  exercised  in 
behalf  of  his  particular  clients.  I  resolved 
then  and  there  to  become  one  of  these  as  soon 
}\s  possible.     I  ^yent  to  a  priest  soon   after- 


wards and  asked  him  how  one  should  manage 
to  get  on  the  good  side  of  any  particular  saint. 
He  said  it  was  a  very  simple  matter.  You 
show  the  saint  some  particular  devotion,  and 
he  will  be  grateful  for  it,  and  will  have  thence- 
forth a  particular  interest  in  you  and  your 
welfare.  I  therefore  set  to  work  to  become 
a  client  of  St.  Anthony's,  and  I  can  say  I  have 
never  had  cause  to  complain  of  my  patron. 
My  relations  with  him  have  been  the  most 
marvellous  of  all  the  strange  experiences  of  my 
life.  It  is  now  more  than  twelve  years  since 
I  began  With  him,  and  in  all  that  time  he  has 
never  failed  me  in  a  single  instance.  I  would 
not  have  committed  these  things  to  writing, 
were  it  not  for  a  reason  I  shall  explain  farther 
on. 

I  know  we  are  living  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, and  that  some  very  smart  people  say 
they  don't  believe  in  such  things.  I  don't 
see  that  that  affects  the  matter  at  all.  They 
have  no  proof  of  the  reasonableness  of  their 
want  of  belief,  while  I  have  proof  of  my  faith. 
Things  are  not  changed  at  all,  merely  be- 
cause a  few  brilliant  talkei-s  and  writers  have 
lost  the  faith,  and  make  light  of  what  they  no 
longer  have  the  grace  to  understand.  I  don't 
see  what  difference  their  disbelief  ought  to 
make  with  us.  But  to  come  back  to  St.  An- 
thony. 

In  1874  I  was  lost  on  a  sandy  desert  in  a 
place  that  was  a  part  of  Old  Mexico.  I  had 
one  companion  with  me,  a  mine-owner  who 
had  taken  me  out  to  show  me  a  silver  mine 
he  wanted  me  to  see.  We  each  had  a  mule  ; 
we  took  no  provisions  or  water  to  speak  of,  as 
it  was  a  ride  of  only  thirty  miles  across  a  little 
sandy  desert.  It  was  in  the  month  of  August, 
and  the  sand  was  at  a  burning  heat.  My 
companion   had  been  a  special  bearer  of  dis- 
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patches  in  the  Confederate  Army,  and  you 
can  understand  that  he  must  have  been  a  per- 
son of  unusual  courage,  strength  and  endu- 
rance to.  have  been  chosen  for  that  work.  He 
was  of  medium  height,  full  round  figure, 
rough  as  a  mule,  and  used  to  out-door  exercise. 
We  jogged  along,  he  beguiling  the  time  with 
incidents  of  his  military  service.  The  mine 
we  were  making  for  was  in  a  range  of  moun- 
tains which  showed  in  the  distance,  only  as  a 
long,  vaguely-defined,  bluish-looking  outline. 

We  travelled  on  until  dark,  with  the  strange 
result  that  we  did  not  seem  to  be  getting  any 
nearer  to  the  mountain.  All  along  through 
the  afternoon  I  noticed  my  friend  would  re- 
peatedly lapse  into  silence  and  look  very  in- 
tently at  the  mountain,  and  sometimes  turn 
in  his  saddle,  looking  back.  I  would  ask  him 
what  was  the  matter.  He  would  say,  "  Noth- 
ing ;  I  Avas  only  fixing  the  lay  of  the  country 
in  my  mind,"  and  then  he  would  begin  talk- 
ing again,  and  yet  I  could  see  he  had  his  eyes 
all  the  time  on  the  mountain-range  in  front 
of  us.  I  was  satisfied  he  was  lost  and  did  not 
like  to  admit  it.  I  could  not  help  in  the  mat- 
ter, so  I  resolved  to  show  no  anxiet3^  I  had 
no  fear  that  we  were  lost  to  any  serious  extent, 
just  enough  to  joke  him  on  as  a  guide  when 
we  got  home  ;  but  it  turned  out  to  be  no  joking 
matter.  When  it  became  dark  we  camped. 
That  operation  was  performed  by  stopping 
near  a  clump  of  sage-brush,  unsaddling  our 
mules,  tying  them  each  to  a  bush,  spread- 
ing each  his  thin  blanket  on  the  ground, 
drawing  up  the  saddle  for  a  pillow,  rolling 
oneself  in  the  blanket  and  going  to  sleep. 
We  didn't  have  water  enough  to  make  tea 
then  ;  so  we  saved  it  for  morning.  At  day 
break  we  gathered  a  few  sage-stems,  broke 
them  with  our  hands,  untied  a  cup  from  one 
of  the  saddles,  and  poured  from  our  canteen  the 
little  water  we  had  left.  It  did  not  quite  fill 
the  cup.  We  heated  it,  threw  in  a  few  spoon- 
fuls of  tea,  waited  till  the  leaves  fell,  and  then 
sipped  it,  turn  about,  munching  a  little  piece 
of  biscuit,  all  we  had  left.  Poor  providers  ! 
But  we  had  counted  on  an  afternoon's  ride, 
not  a  desert  campaign. 

We  got  started  again  about  five  o'clock. 
By  seven  o'clock  the  sun  was  terrible  hot, 
hotter  than  you  ever  knew  it  in  the  North. 
My  guide  admitted  now,  not  that  he  was  lost, 
but  that  he  thought  he  had  merely  come  a 
little  too  far  to  the  left.     We  began  to  feel 


an  intolerable  thirst.  Eight,  nine,  ten  o'clock 
passed,  with  increase  of  heat  and  increase  of 
thirst,  and  no  change  yet  in  that  mountain 
except  that  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  point  in 
front,  or  what  seemed  to  be  in  front  of  us,  the 
mountain  seemed  to  slope  oft'  as  if  toward  a 
valley  and  the  outline  became  a  little  more 
distinct.  We  made  for  that  point,  reaching 
it  about  eleven  o'clock,  sooner  than  we  had 
expected.  It  Avas  quite  a  depression  in  the 
mountain  range,  still  the  ascent  to  it  was 
long  and  tedious.  Our  mules  were  so  weak 
that  the  work  of  urging  them  on  fatigued  us 
greatly,  but  as  we  neared  the  summit  they  all 
at  once  brisked  up  and  went  forward  without 
urging,  showing  great  animation ;  we  even 
had  trouble  keeping  them  in  the  direction  we 
wanted  to  go.  We  thought  some  one  was 
ahead  of  us,  and  pushed  on  trying  to  overtake 
him.  We  passed  the  summit,  and  soon  got 
in  the  level  plain  on  the  other  side.  Now  it 
became  intensely  hot.  It  was  after  twelve 
o'clock.  My  companion  acknowledged  now 
that  he  was  utterly  lost.  He  had  been  to  the 
mine  but  once  before,  and  w^as  then  guided  by 
a  native,  and  had  not  noticed  particularly  the 
course.  He  was  sure  the  mine  was  in  the 
range  we  had  just  crossed,  but  whether  on  the 
side  we  were  then  on,  or  the  other,  or  whether 
to  the  right  or  left  of  where  we  had  crossed 
he  did  not  know;  but  as  he  felt  sure  w^e  had 
come  too  much  to  the  left  in  approaching  the 
range  he  thought  we  should  skirt  along  the 
base  to  the  right,  and  we  did  so. 

I  was  beginning  to  be  very  weak ;  my 
tongue  was  swollen  so  I  could  hardly  speak, 
iand  I  began  to  have  a  sensation  of  heat  I  had 
never  felt  before.  I  no  longer  cared  for  the 
external  heat,  though  the  bridle-reins  felt  hot, 
and  I  could  not  bear  to  rest  my  hands  on  the 
pommel  of  the  saddle,  but  the  heat  about  me 
did  not  now  so  much  trouble  me,  for  I  began 
to  feel  a  heat  internally  in  my  body,  as  if  the 
blood  in  my  veins  were  liquid  fire.  Hotter 
and  hotter  became  this  internal  heat,  until  I 
called  to  my  companion,  who  was  leading  the 
way  a  few  steps  in  advance.  I  told  him  I 
must  stop ;  that  I  was  literally  burning  up, 
and  must  get  some  relief.  He  helped  me 
down  from  my  mule  and  I  threw  myself  on 
the  ground.  I  could  not  stay  there  even  a 
minute.  The  sand  was  burning.  T  tried  to  sit 
the  shade  of  the  mule.  Useless.  I  began  to 
get  wild,    I  said,  ''  We  must  go^  somewhere 
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out  of  this,  or  I'll  die."  He  assisted  me  to 
mount  and  we  pushed  on  again,  but  I  was 
nearly  crazy.  Oh,  for  a  drop  of  water  !  just 
one  drop,  for  even  an  instant  of  relief.  Soon 
my  companion  exclaimed,  "I  see  the  bed 
of  a  creek.  I  don't  suppose  there  is  any 
water  there,  but  you  may  find  a  damp  place 
that  will  cool  you  a  little."  We  hastened  to 
it.  I  got  down  and  tried  to  lie  in  the  bottom 
of  the  creek  ;  but  the  stones  were  as  hot  as  if 
they  had  come  out  of  a  fire.  I  threw  myself 
wildly  from  one  place  to  another,  but  I  could 
stay  still  nowhere,  not  even  for  a  minute.  I 
mounted  my  mule,  this  time  unaided,  and  we 
moved  on.  It  was  hardly  moving.  The  mules 
could  not  be  got  out  of  a  walk,  and  it  required 
continual  urging  to  make  them  even  keep  that 
pace. 

I  went  on,  as  well  as  I  can  remember,  a  couple 
of  hours  through  this  terrible  agony  of  heat, 
this  internal,  consuming  fire,  and  then  I  no 
longer  had  any  great  sensation  of  thirst.  The 
feeling  of  heat  abated  so  that  I  was  no  longer 
crazy  from  it,  and  was  able  to  quietly  endure 
it ;  but  I  now  began  to  get  so  weak  I  could 
not  sit  my  mule — I  would  have  to  stop  and  be 
helped  down.  My  companion  would  spread  the 
blanket  and  I  would  stretch  at  full  length  to 
rest.  If  you  don't  know  it,  let  me  tell  you  that 
when  you  are  greatly — excessively  fatigued — 
five  minutes  full  stretch  on  the  ground  or  any- 
where will  rest  you  more  than  an  hour's  sit- 
ting in  a  chair.  In  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  my 
companion  would  force  me  to  get  up  and  go 
on.  Towards  evening,  I  began  to  beg  him  to 
let  me  alone  ;  that  it  was  no  use,  I  could  not 
go  farther.  He  would  urge  me  and  finally  get 
me  up  again,  but  these  stops  were  becoming 
more  frequent  and  the  stays  of  greater  length. 
Finally,  at  dark,  I  broke  down  altogether. 
We  had  got  to  a  little  clump  of  trees — not 
trees  as  you  understand  them,  wavy  with 
boughs  and  leaves,  but  dry  stumps  with  imi- 
tation leaflets  on  them,  though  they  seemed  like 
trees  after  this  daj'  in  the  desert.  I  was  utterly 
exhausted.  I  had,  after  resting  half  an  hour, 
tried  twenty  times  to  rise :  the  utmost  I  could 
do  was  to  turn  on  my  side,  partly  rise  on  my 
elbow,  and  then  I  would  fall  back  again.  I 
fnlt  the  end  had  come.  My  companion  began 
to  have  the  same  idea.  He  sat  down  by  me 
and  we  discussed  the  situation.  I  insisted  on 
his  leaving  me.  and  giving  the  mules  their 
head,  that  is  let  them  take  their  own  course. 


riding  one  and  leading  the  other  and  changing 
when  necessary.  If  left  to  themselves  they 
would  find  water  somewhere,  and,  thus  re- 
freshed, if  still  left  to  themselves  they  would 
go  home  for  food.  After  a  long  contest  he 
assented.  Though  unable  to  rise  I  felt  no 
weakness  otherwise,  and  could  understand  and 
reason  on  the  situation  as  well  as  now.  He 
was  loth  to  leave  me,  as  he  had  brought  me 
out  on  this  trip  and  said  he  would  rather  die 
with  me  there,  than  face  my  wife  without  me. 
I  laughed  and  told  him  she  would  thank  him 
very  little  for  staying  with  me  under  such  cir- 
cumstances :  that  what  he  had  to  do  was  to 
get  home  and  send  help.  Then  he  said,  "  I'll 
tie  you  to  this  tree  then  ! "  "  Tie  me  ! "  I  ex- 
claimed, in  surprise.  I  thought  his  brain  was 
getting  confused.  "  No  need  of  that,"  I  said. 
"I  am  not  able  to  stir,  as  it  is,  and  of  course 
I'll  wait  for  you  here."  "Oh  yes,"  said  he, 
"you're  all  right  now;  but  to-morrow  when 
the  sun  comes  out  and  the  thirst  comes  on 
again,  you'll  get  delirious,  and  then  you'll  get 
up  and  run  wildly  all  over  the  plain,  and  no 
one  will  ever  find  you."  I  saw  it  was  neces- 
sary to  be  tied.  We  arranged  then  for  that, 
and  to  have  some  bushes  brought  near  that  I 
could  build  a  fire  at  night  if  necessary  to  scare 
anything  off.  He  would  take  the  two  mules, 
and,  if  necessary,  kill  one,  and  drink  some  of 
the  blood  in  lieu  of  water.  It  was  now  more 
than  an  hour  after  dark. 

Every  little  while  during  the  discussion  of 
these  arrangements  he  would  get  up  and  go  to 
the  point  of  the  wood,  or  what  we  called  the 
wood,  and  look  in  all  directions  to  see  if  he 
could  see  a  light  anywhere ;  but  no  sign. 
When  everything  was  settled  and  he  was  going 
to  tie  me  and  start,  I  shuddered  at  the  thought 
of  being  left  alone,  evidently  for  good,  because 
I  had  no  hope  of  ever  seeing  him  again.  I 
said  :  "  Go  out  once  more  and  see  if  you  can't 
see  a  light."  Just  then,  for  the  first  time  in 
this  matter,  I  thought  of  good  St.  Anthony. 
"He  finds  everything  that  is  lost,"  I  said, 
"  why  shall  he  not  find  me  my  way  ?  "  I  began 
saying  the  usual  "  Hail  Mary "  in  his  honor, 
but  was  interrupted  by  my  companion,  shout- 
ing :  "Hurrah  !  I  see  a  light ! "  In  less  time 
than  it  takes  to  write  it,  I  was  on  my  feet  and 
heading  to  the  tree.  In  another  moment  1 
had  thrown  my  blanket  over  the  saddle,  was 
mounted  and  following  my  companion.  We 
calculated  the  light  was  some  four  miles  away, 
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though  it  might  be  ten — but  it  was  the  strang- 
est light  we  had  ever  seen.  We  could  not  make 
out  what  it  was.  It  was  not  a  candle  in  a 
house  ;  it  was  too  large  for  that.  It  was  not  a 
camp  fire,  for  it  was  not  the  right  shape  for 
that,  which  should  be  low  and  broad,  and 
dull  in  color.  This  light  was  like  a  pillar  of 
flame,  tall,  narrow,  and  intensely  brilliant.  We 
could  not  make  out  what  it  could  possibly  be. 
While  we  were  making  toward  it,  astonished 
at  its  brilliancy,  all  at  once  it  disappeared. 
This  was  more  mysterious  still.  If  we  had 
been  going  over  rolling  country  we  could  have 
understood  it ;  but  we  were  on  a  flat,  sandy 
plain,  level  as  the  floor  of  a  house,  and  barren 
of  vegetation.  Nothing  could  have  come  be- 
tween us  and  the  light,  and  yet  the  light  had 
gone.  We  pushed  on,  though,  as  well  as  we 
could  in  the  same  direction,  wondering  and 
wondering,  more  even  as  to  what  this  light 
could  have  been  than  as  to  its  disappearance. 
Then  we  thought  it  must  have  been  a  meteor, 
still  burning  after  it  fell,  and  finally  burnt  out. 
(One  of  the  most  wonderful  meteor  stones  in 
the  world  fell  in  this  very  country  we  were  in 
and  is  now  preserved  in  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitute at  Washington.  We  had  both  seen 
that,  and  thought  this  might  be  another  one.) 
All  at  once  the  light  blazed  out  again. 

"  Pick  a  star  ! "  I  cried  ;  "  pick  a  star  ; 
quick!" 

"  I've  got  one,"  he  replied. 

We  had  the  course  then,  in  case  the  light 
went  out  again.  The  light  burned  brilliantly 
as  before  for  some  five  or  ten  minutes,  then  it 
began  to  pale,  and  finally  disappeared.  We 
were  more  mystified  than  ever.  All  was  dark 
again  for  another  half  or  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  then  the  light  shone  again  ;  so  it  kept  on 
three  or  four  times  and  then  for  a  long  while 
we  followed  in  darkness. 

I  was  getting  weak  again  and  began  to 
droop  forward  on  my  mule,  but  I  kept  a  little 
look  out.  All  at  once  I  saw  a  faint,  dull,  red 
spot  of  color  on  my  left,  apparently  not  far  off. 
"  I  see  fire  ! "  I  shouted  to  my  companion, 
who  had  passed  it  in  advance  of  me,  without 
seeing  it. 

"Where?" 

"  Here  in  the  road." 

"What  road?" 

"  Here  in  the  road.  There  is  a  track  here, 
and  I  see  fire  down  on  my  left.  I  suppose  it  is 
the  embers  of  a  camp  fire  of  some  wagoners 


passing ;  they  may  be  there  yet.  Let  us  go 
down." 

My  companion  seemed  to  hesitate  about  go- 
ing. I  could  not  understand  his  hesitation. 
He  wanted  to  follow  the  other  fire.  I  turned 
down  the  road  to  my  red  spot.  He  followed. 
It  was  not  more  than  thirty  yards  to  face,  which 
was  by  the  side  of  the  road.  I  jumped  down 
and  began  to  grope  about  for  the  water-bucket ; 
soon  I  struck  it,  nearly  upsetting  it.  There 
were  about  two  inches  of  water  in  it.  "I've 
got  the  water,"  I  shouted,  and  then  I  scooped 
up  a  dipper-full  of  it  and  didn't  I  drink  !  Only 
one  cup  full  though  ;  I  had  sense  enough  for 
that.  Then  my  companion  came  and  sat 
down  on  the  other  side  of  the  bucket  and  took 
a  drink.  We  gave  a  shout  to  see  if  any  one  was 
about.  It  was  answered  immediately;  and  a 
little,  old,  shrivelled  Mexican  came  up  at  a 
little  distance  and  halted,  with  the  words  : 

"  Quien  val"  (Who's  there  ?) 

^^  Amigos!'  (friends)  we  answered.  Then  he 
came  up.  He  looked  sharply  at  us  a  moment 
and  then  walked  carelessly  up  to  us,  and,  be- 
fore we  knew  it,  he  gave  that  bucket  a  kick 
and  sent  it  flying.  I  expected  to  see  him  pull 
a  revolver  next  and  begin  on  us.  Instead  of 
that  he  rubbed  his  hands,  and  smiled,  exclaim- 
ing: "  All  right  now.  Tell  me  about  it :  you've 
been  lost,  no  ?  You  want  to  kill  yourselves 
with  water,  eh  ?  Wait  a  little  while,  and  you 
shall  have  all  you  wish."  He  then  took  a 
coffee-pot  and  brought  it  full  of  water  and  set 
it  on  the  fire,  throwing  a  handful  of  tea  in  it. 

My  companion  was  sitting  close  to  the  fire, 
on  the  inverted  bucket,  his  elbows  on  his 
knees,  his  head  resting  on  his  hands.  All 
at  once  I  saw  him  collapse  like  a  wet  rag 
— I  rushed  over  to  him.  He  had  fainted.  I 
stretched  him  out  full  length  on  the  ground, 
loosened  him  about  the  neck,  lifted  his  long 
black  hair  back  from  his  broad  white  forehead, 
and  after  a  while  he  came  to.  "It  was  the 
smell  of  that  tea,"  he  said,  as  if  to  excuse  him- 
self, "the  wind  brought  a  whiff  of  it  to  me 
and  it  made  me  sick." 

After  we  got  some  tea  we  began  to  talk.  I 
felt  perfectly  well,  and  was  enjoying  a  smoke. 
All  at  once  I  asked,  "  How  in  the  world  did 
this  fire  make  such  a  tremendous  blaze  ?  I 
don't  see  any  signs  of  much  fire  here." 

"Ah!"  said  our  Mexican  friend,  "this  is 
not  the  fire  you  saw." 

"No:  what  was  it?" 
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"  It  was  our  charcoal-pit.  We  are  burning 
charcoal  here  for  the  smelting  furnace  up 
there,  and  to-night  the  devil  was  in  the  pit, 
surely.  It  burst  out  on  us,  and  we  could  not 
keep  it  down.  It  never  acted  so  before. 
Lucky  for  you  though"  ;  he  said,  "you  would 
never  have  found  us,  if  it  hadn't  been  so." 

Then  I  thought  of  St.  Anthony,  and  won- 
dered whether  I  ought  to  tell  them.  My 
companion  was  an  avowed  infidel,  and  many 
talks  had  we  had  on  what  he  called  the  super- 
stition of  religion.  I  told  them  the  whole 
story,  though.  My  companion  was  silent, 
but  our  Mexican  host  rubbed  his  hands,  and 
exclaimed,  '' Bendito  ser  el  San  Antonio!" 
(Blessed  be  St.  Anthony).  And  I  said, "  Amen  " 
to  that,  you  may  be  sure 

A  few  years  ago  I  was  in  the  room  of  the 
Editor  of  The  ''Ave  Maria,"  talking  with 
him  about  various  things,  picking  up  and 
looking  at  every  book  within  my  reach,  as  is 
my 'custom.  I  suddenly  exclaimed,  "Here  is 
something  I  have  long  been  looking  for  ;  you 
must  give  me  this  book,  Father."  It  was  "The 
Chronicles  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua." 

"  Why  so,"  said  he  amused  at  my  eagerness. 

Then  I  told  him  the  story  above  set  forth. 
He  listened  attentively.  When  I  finished,  he 
said  :  "  I  will  give  you  the  book,  with  pleasure, 
but  allow  me  to  make  a  condition." 

"  Name  it,"  I  said. 

"That,  sometime,"  he  replied,  "you  will 
write  out  this  account,  and  give  it  to  me  for 
publication  in  The  "  Ave  Maria." 

I  promised.  I  have  been  a  little  slow  in  ful- 
filment, I  know;  but  this  is  the  real  reason  why 

I  have  written  this  account.  It  was  not  origin- 
ally from  any  other  motive,  but,  a  short  time 
ago,  the  editor  of  a  Catholic  paper  asked  me 
why  I  named  my  colony  here  after  San  An- 
tonio. If  he  sees  this,  he  will  understand.  I 
have  fulfilled,  the  condition ;  that'  is,  I  have 
given  the  price  demanded.  The  manuscript 
belongs  now  to  the  Editor,  to  be  used  or  not, 
at  his  pleasure. 

P.  S.  We  learned  afterwards  that  at  the 
place  where   the   mules  brisked  up  so  about 

II  o'clock,  we  were  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  water.  And  if  we  had  given  the  mules 
their  head,  they  would  have  gone  to  it.  The 
reason  we  never  seemed  to  get  near  the  moun- 
tain the  first  day,  was  that  the  range  was 
trending  away  from  us,  and  we  were  ap- 
proaching in  such  a  way  that  we  kept   about 


the  same   distance  off.     My  companion  was 
right  as  to  his  mistake  in  going  too  much  to- 
the  left.     We  found  the  mine  the  next  day 
and  I  own  an  interest  in  it  still,  but   I  don't . 
care  for  any  more  at  that  price. 

E.  F.  Dunne, 
Ft.  Dade,  Florida. 


Daily  Offering  to  the  Heart  of  Jesus. 

{Taught  by  paHicidar  inspiration  to  St.  Mechtildis.) 

IplH  !  Heart  of  Jesus  !  Saviour  God  ! 
"^     I  ofifer  unto  Thee 
Whatever  cross  Thy  love  sends  down 
This  day  from  heaven  to  me. 

Record  it  in  the  Book  of  Life 

Thou  keepest  e'er  on  high, 
With  my  deep  thankfulness,  sweet  Love, 

"Whom  suffering  bringeth  nigh. 

Ninella.. 


Queen  by  Right  Divine, 


BY   KATHLEEN   O  ME  ABA, 


(Continued.) 

In  speaking  of  her  death,  as  she  was  fond  of 
doing,  arranging  the  circumstances  best  suited 
to  her  spiritual  need,  and  saying  what  she 
would  like  our  Lord  to  do  for  her  in  the  great 
crisis,  Soeur  Rosalie  was  wont  to  add,  "and  I 
will  want  a  good  three  months  to  prepare 
quietly  before  the  end  comes." 

This  longing  for  quiet  sprang  chiefly  from 
the  idea  that  the  constant  activity  of  her  life 
had  a  dissipating  effect  on  her  soul,  and  that 
she  would  need  more  than  others  a  spell  of 
quiet  to  recollect  herself  before  the  act  of 
dying.  Humility  did  not  let  her  see  that  she 
had  been  beautifully  performing  that  "act  of 
dying  "  all  her  life  by  this  very  service  of  self- 
surrender  and  immolation. 

A  friend  of  hers,  the  superior  of  a  cloistered 
order,  who  had  recently  died,  after  having 
sent  for  Soeur  Rosalie  in  her  last  illness  in 
order  that  "the  presence  of  an  angel  might 
give  her  courage  to  die,"  had,  shortly  before 
expiring,  said  to  her :  "  Courage,  Sister  !  you 
will  soon  follow  me."  Soeur  Rosalie  had  been 
greatly  impressed  by  these  words  of  her  dying 
friend  ;  but  though  she  repeated  them  during 
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this  short  illness,  it  was  evident  that  she  had 
no  idea  their  fulfilment  was  so  near  at  hand. 
"  I  don't  know  why  my  dear  and  holy  friend 
said  that  to  me,"  she  remarked  ;  "  if  God  sees 
good  to  leave  me  some  years  longer  on  earth, 
I  am  in  no  hurry  to  go."  This  was  on  the  5th 
of  February — her  last  evening  before  eternity. 

Madame  Rendu  had  of  late  been  failing 
rapidly,  and  had  grown  very  feeble,  without 
any  actual  illness  just  at  this  time,  so  it  was 
thought  advisable  not  to  send  her  news  of  tke 
coming  operation  ;  nor  had  Soeur  Rosalie  been 
told  that  her  mother  was  in  any  danger.  A 
beautiful  surprise  was  meanwhile  being  pre- 
pared for  them  by  that  God  whom  both  had 
so  faithfully  served. 

On  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  February,  Soeur 
Rosalie  was  much  better ;  all  cause  for  anxiety 
seemed  gone.  Her  Sisters  were  rejoicing. 
Shortly  after  mid-day,  however,  a  change  took 
place  ;  she  was  seized  with  violent  pain  in  the 
side,  and  her  pulse  went  up  rapidly.  This  did 
not  prevent  her  continuing  a  familiar  dis- 
course that  she  was  making  to  her  religious 
on  the  needs  of  the  poor  and  the  best  means 
just  then  of  meeting  them.  Her  breathing 
was  affected  by  the  pain,  and  made  speaking 
difficult ;  still,  although  her  Sisters  entreated 
her  to  rest  awhile,  she  labored  on,  as  if  con- 
scious that  the  time  was  short,  and  that  what 
she^had  to  say  must  be  said  quickly.  At  last 
speech  failed  her  ;  that  tongue  which  had  been 
as  a  tuneful  instrument  from  which  the  spirit 
of  God  had  drawn  sounds  of  heavenly  sweet- 
ness and  wisdom,  became  embarrassed ;  her 
mind  began  to  wander  ;  her  head  dropped  sud- 
denly on  her  breast,  and  she  breathed  heavily 
like  one  asleep. 

Her  Sisters,  in  great  alarm,  sent  with  haste 
for  their  confessor.  He  came  quickly,  and 
proceeded,  without  delay,  to  administer  the 
last  blessed  rites,  for  he  saw  that  Soeur  Rosa- 
lie was  dying.  She  still  remained  like  one 
asleep,  apparently  unconscious ;  but  the  mo- 
ment they  knelt  down  and  the  magnificent 
sacramental  rite  began,  she  lifted  her  head, 
made  the  Sign  of  the  Cross,  and  rallied  to  re- 
ceive its  graces  into  her  awakening  soul.  She 
joined  in  the  prayers,  murmuring  inarticulate 
words,  then  her  head  dropped  again,  and  there 
was  no  more  awakening  until  she  breathed 
forth  her  spirit,  and  the  light  of  the  vision  of 
God  broke  upon  her  darkened  eyes. 

A  great  silence  followed.     The  loss  was  so 


sudden,  and  found  the  sisterhood  so  unprepared, 
that  at  first  they  could  not  believe  in  it ;  but 
quickly  the  truth  was  realized,  and  the  news 
flew  from  the  death-chamber  through  the  con- 
vent and  the  schools,  and  thence  out  into  the 
streets,  and  the  cry,  "Our  Mother  is  dead  !" 
rang  through  the  faubourg  and  was  caught 
up  by  the  great  city  beyond,  passing  the  pal- 
ace gates,  and  entering  the  dwellings  of  the 
rich,  and  the  desolate  places,  and  making 
everywhere  an  echo  of  sorrow  and  dismay. 

Friends  who  had  heard  that  Soeur  Rosalie 
was  ill,  came  to  inquire,  and  learned  that  she 
was  dead  ;  but  the  greater  number  heard  of 
their  bereavement  without  that  slight  prepar- 
atory warning.  The  news  spread  with  the 
electric  rapidity  that  attends  on  a  national 
calamity.  The  virginal  tabernacle  was  still 
warm  when  a  crowd  had  already  invaded  the 
room  where  it  lay,  while  down  below  a  larger 
crowd  filled  the  courtyard,  pressing  up  eagerly 
for  a  last  look  on  the  beloved  face. 

A  chapelle  ardente  was  quickly  prepared,  and 
there,  with  lights  burning  round  her,  Soeur  Ro- 
salie was  placed,  clothed  in  her  habit,  crowned 
with  her  white  cornette,  her  crucifix  clasped  to 
her  breast,  her  rosary  on  her  arm.  She  was  very 
beautiful  to  look  at,  every  wrinkle  smoothed 
away  by  the  perfecting  touch  of  death,  the 
beam  of  immortality  on  her  brow,  and  a  smile 
of  heavenly  sweetness  on  her  lips.  One  of  the 
beholders  involuntarily  exclaimed  :  "  See,  she 
is  smiling  at  God  ! "  Long  processions  from 
various  points  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Marceau 
came  steadily  on  to  the  Rue  de  TEpee  de  Bois  : 
a  coming  and  a  going  stream,  patient,  orderly, 
silent,  only  breaking  the  silence  to  pray,  or 
to  speak  the  praises  of  her  who  was  gone. 
They  called  her  a  saint.  They  told  wonderful 
things  about  her,  they  confessed  secrets  that 
had  never  found  utterance  before  ;  for  death, 
even  on  this  side  of  the  grave,  is  a  revealer  as 
as  well  as  a  concealer;  it  brings  to  light  secrets 
that  pride,  or  humility,  or  reverence  for  the 
humility  of  others,  keeps  closely  guarded  till 
the  object  of  them  is  taken  away,  and  then  the 
impulse  to  bear  witness,  to  glorify  God  in  His 
servant,  becomes  irresistible,  and  tongues  are 
loosened. 

All  that  day,  and  all  the  next  day  until 
night  closed  in  and  the  gates  were  shut,  the 
stream  came  flowing  from  every  part  of  Paris  ; 
but  the  vast  influx,  iar  from  disturbing  the 
neighborhood,  seemed  to   breath  a  deathlike 
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stillness  over  it.  Every  shop  was  closed,  every 
window  that  had  a  shutter  put  it  up ;  the 
people  spoke  in  low  tones  as  if  the  whole  dis- 
trict were  a  house  of  mourning.  Artisans 
left  their  work,  the  ateliers  were  emptied,  the 
busy  bread-winners  forgot  their  need,  and  came 
to  do  homage  to  the  memory  of  Soeur  Rosalie. 
Old  men  and  women,  who  were  too  infirm  to 
walk,  had  themselves  carried  to  the  convent, 
and  there,  in  the  presence  of  her  whose  hu- 
mility could  no  longer  be  wounded,  and  of  a 
multitude  of  strangers  of  all  ranks,  they  lifted 
up  their  voices  and  proclaimed  what  she  had 
been  to  them  and  done  for  them.  It  was  a 
wonderful  scene.  It  recalled  those  grand, 
simple  ages  of  faith,  when  the  death  of  a  great 
servant  of  God  was  a  family  festival  in  which 
all  the  faithful  shared,  coming  from  long  dis- 
tances to  join  in  a  common  concert,  giving 
glory  to  God  in  the  triumph  of  the  just  soul 
that  had  fought  the  good  fight  and  won  the 
reward. 

The  people  pressed  round  the  coffin,  kissing 
the  virginal  hands,  the  tender,  firm,  helpful 
hands  that  for  these  sixty  years  had  been  la- 
boring for  others,  always  outstretched  to  help, 
or  uplifted  to  bless.  Venerable  prelates,  priests 
from  every  parish,  religious  of  all  orders  were 
there,  asking,  as  a  favor,  to  say  Mass  in  the 
presence  of  the  dead  Mother,  and  touching 
her  brow  with  their  rosaries  and  crucifixes. 

On  the  morning  of  the  funeral  that  beauti- 
ful surprise  we  have  alluded  to  was  announced. 
Just  as  the  coffin  was  being  closed,  a  message 
came  for  Soeur  Rosalie.  It  was  a  letter  bear- 
ing the  postmark  of  her  old  home.  It  was 
the  announcement  of  her  mother's  death  : 
Mrs.  Rendu  had  died  the  day  before,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-eight.  There  had  been  no  ill- 
ness, no  agony,  she  had  fallen  softly  asleep, 
like  one  tired  after  a  long  day's  work.  The 
news  of  Soeur  Rosalie's  death  had  never  reached 
her,  so  they  met  in  heaven  unexpiectedly, 
these  two, — another  perfect  joy,  amidst  the 
joys  that  awaited  them  after  the  judgment. 

And  now  all  was  ready.  The  hearse  that 
was  to  carry  the  Sister  of  Charity  to  her  last 
resting-place  was  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  the 
hearse  of  a  pauper,  as  became  the  lowly  ser- 
vant of  the  poor  ;  but  the  Cross  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor,  which  she  had  never  worn  in  life, 
was  placed  upon  the  pall,  and  round  it  a  mili- 
tary escort  formed  a  guard  of  honor.  Thus, 
right  royally  she  went  forth  amidst  her  peo- 


ple, as  befitted,  one  who  had  reigned  over 
them  by  divinest  right  of  sacrifice  and  love. 

By  a  delicate  instinct  of  tenderness  for  the 
living,  and  sympathy  with  the  feelings  of  the 
dead,  the  Community  desired  that  their  Mother 
should  pass  through  the  midst  of  those  poor 
whom  she  had  loved  so  dearly,  making  one 
more  visitation  of  her  diocese,  as  they  were 
\^nt  to  say,  on  this  her  last  journey.  In- 
stead, therefore,  of  going  direct  to  the  church, 
the  procession  wound  through  the  narrow 
streets  where  Soeur  Rosalie  had  long  been  a 
familiar  presence,  and  where,  the  people  said, 
"  she  had  left  a  virtue."  Everywhere,  as  the 
hearse  came  in  sight,  men  and  women  fell 
upon  their  knees  as  if  to  receive  her  blessing. 

At  Pere  Lacordaire's  funeral,  a  woman  cried 
out  in  the  crowd,  "  We  had  a  king,  and  we 
have  lost  him  ! "  The  same  cry  was  going  up 
from  many  hearts  to-day,  as  that  lowly  coffin 
passed  out  of  view,  "  We  had  a  queen,  and  we 
have  lost  her  ! " 

Paris  was  very  grand  that  morning,  and 
Soeur  Rosalie,  if  she  was  permitted  to  look 
down  upon  her  city,  must  have  been  consoled 
for  many  other  days  when  it  had  made  her 
sad,  when  these  same  men  who  were  walking 
with  mournful  tread  behind  her  funeral-car 
had  been  slaughtering  one  another  and  send- 
ing blood  flowing  through  the  streets.  It  was 
more  like  the  triumphal  pageant  of  a  sover- 
eign, or  the  apotheosis  of  some  hero,  than 
the  funeral  of  a  humble  religious. 

As  it  had  been  with  her  in  life,  so  it  was  in 
death,  all  distinction  of  rank  and  class  was  ef- 
faced in  her  presence,  and  in  this  last  act  of 
homage  to  her  virtues  society  gave  a  mag- 
nificent example  of  that  equality  which  the 
revolution  preaches,  but  which  the  Gospel  alone 
induces  men  to  put  in  practice  ;  rich  and  poor, 
gentle  and  simple,  walked  side  by  side  indis- 
criminately, drawn  together  by  the  noblest 
bond  that  can  unite  men,  a  common  worship 
for  whatsoever  things  are  pure  and  lovely  and 
brave  and  of  good  report,  for  innocence,  and 
couarge  and  self-sacrifice.  Courtiers  were 
there  representing  the  sovereign  ;  the  Empress 
sent  her  chamberlain  to  lay  flowers  on  the 
grave  of  her  friend  ;  ministers  and  ambassadors 
were  there,  and  functionaries  of  every  rank, 
military  men  and  officers  in  the  navy,  soldiers 
and  sailors,  lawyers,  doctors,  financiers,  mer- 
chants, artists,  tradesmen,  learned  professors, 
journalists,  and  politicians  of  every  party  :  all 
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differences  were  set  aside,  all  strife  was  at  rest 
to-day.  Strangers  who  saw  the  vast  con- 
course, forty  thousand  men,  marching  bare- 
headed in  serried  ranks  through  the  city, 
asked  what  great  event  was  being  commemo- 
rated, and  learned  with  surprise  that  it  was  a 
humble  nun  who  was  being  carried  to  her 
grave.  A  crowd  was  [waiting  at  the  gate  of 
the  cemetery  to  meet  her.  As  the  hearse 
passed  in,  a  poor  woman  rushed  forward  and 
laid  her  sick  child  against  the  coffin,  praying 
out  loud  to  Soeur  Rosalie  to  heal  it.  When 
they  reached  the  place  set  aside  in  Mont 
Parnasse  for  the  burying-ground  of  the  Sisters 
of  Charity,  the  mayor  stood  forward  by  the 
open  grave,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Faubourg 
St.  Marceau  and  of  all  the  people,  said  a  few 
words  made  eloquent  by  the  emotion  which 
broke  his  voice.  The  last  prayers  were  said, 
the  last  blessing  given,  and  then  the  crowd 
dispersed  and  went  back  to  its  busy  life,  for  a 
moment  interrupted  and  solemnized  by  a  sa- 
cred emotion.  A  little  group  of  poor  people 
alone  lingered  on,  weeping  and  praying  till 
nightfall,  when  the .  guardian  of  the  cemetery 
told  them  they  must  go. 

(conclusion  next  week.) 


Ada's  Trust. 


BY   MRS.    ANNA   H.    DORSET. 


CHAPTER  VIII.— At  Bay.    Rubbish. 

The  excitement  of  the  arrival  of  his  sister 
and  niece  did  not  "  kill  Mr.  Darrall,"  as  the 
housekeeper  had  predicted  it  would ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  revived  and  stirred  his  torpid 
vitality,  arousing  him  to  a  fresh  interest  in 
life.  He  was  like  the  shadow  of  his  former 
self,  however  ;  only  his  handsome  eyes,  bright 
with  the  slow  fever  that  still  lurked  in  his 
system,  were  unchanged  ;  while  his  snow-white 
hair,  which  fell  softly  waving  round  his  wasted 
face,  relieved  its  sharp  outlines. 

"  She  is  the  image  of  her  mother,"  he  said, 
gazing  wistfully  at  Ada,  whom  he  had  never 
seen  before ;  then  he  drew  her  down  to  him 
and  kissed  her  tenderly.  "  I  hope  you  and  my 
poor  Judith  will  be  good  friends.  She  has 
had  a  dreary  life,  with  but  few  to  love." 

No  need  to  tell  her  that;  it  was  what  Ada 
already  knew  through  those  fine  instincts, 
which,  although  they  often  appear  so  unreason- 


ing, are  in  the  main  true  ;  and  so  strongly  had 
they  impressed  now,  that  it  required  no  urg- 
ing for  her  to  try  and  win  her  cousin's  love, 
and,  as  far  as  it  lay  in  her  power,  do  all  she 
could  to  brighten  her  life.  Mrs.  Ogden  was 
sitting  close  to  her  brother's  bedside,  her  hand 
clasped  in  his  ;  it  rested  and  calmed  him  so  to 
hold  her,  and  prevent  her  making  any  move- 
ment to  leave  him.  Mrs.  Willis  began  to 
show  signs  of  uneasiness  at  the  prolonged 
interview,  which  only  Judith  understood,  and 
would  have  obeyed,  had  she  been  there  alone  ; 
but  now  she  was  in  doubt  how  her  father 
would  take  it  if  she  led  her  cousin  away  too 
soon.  After  a  few  minutes  Mrs.  Willis  made 
an  opportunity,  as  she  crossed  the  room  to  pre- 
pare a  tumbler  of  toast-water  for  Mr.  Darrall, 
to  whisper :  "  His  fever  is  rising.  He  must 
be  quiet.     Go  away  at  once." 

The  two  girls  left  the  room  at  the  moment 
when  Mrs.  Willis  was  raising  the  patient  on 
his  pillow  to  give  him  a  drink,  her  person  in- 
terposing between  him  and  the  door. 

"  Even  that  tastes  better  to-day — but  where 
are  the  girls,  Mrs.  Willis  ?  "  he  said,  as,  leaning 
back  on  his  pillows  and  looking  around,  he 
missed  their  presence. 

"They  thought  they'd  been  here  long 
enough,  which  is  true  according  to  the  doctor's 
directions,  and  they've  went  to  take  a  walk," 
said  Mrs.  Willis,  with  a  sharp  look  at  Mrs.  Og- 
den, as  she  went  into  the  anteroom  to  take  out 
some  empty  vials  and  wash  the  tumbler  just 
used,  for  very  neat  was  the  housekeeper  in  all 
her  ways. 

"  That's  as  it  should  be ;  sunshine  and  air 
for  the  young,  shadow  and  rest  for  the  old. 
Don't  leave  me,  Mary,"  said  Mr.  Darrall,  in 
low  tones. 

"  No  :  I  will  not  leave  you  ;  have  no  fear  of 
that." 

"  And  don't  mind  her  ;  her  words  are  sharp 
sometimes." 

"I  will  not  mind,"  replied  Mrs.  Ogden,  as 
the  housekeeper  came  back,  and  sat  down  in 
her  accustomed  chair  near  the  foot  of  the  bed. 
Taking  up  her  knitting,  she  soon  appeared  to  be 
absorbed  in  the  mystery  of  widening,  narrow- 
ing and  turning  stitches,  but  there  was  not  a 
movement  of  Mr.  Darrall's  or  Mrs.  Ogden's 
that  escaped  her  eye. 

As  the  days  passed  on,  Mrs.  Ogden  discovered 
that,  under  one  pretext  or  another,  Mrs.  Willis 
never  allowed  her  an  opportunity  to  exchange 
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a  confidential  word  with  her  brother,  or  him 
with  her  ;  she  was  either  in  the  room  or  com- 
ing in  and  out  so  persistently  as  to  render  it 
impossible.  There  was  no  excuse  to  dispense 
with  such  close  attention  ;  she  had  nursed  Mr. 
Darrall  through  two  long  critical  illnesses  be- 
fore this,  and  his  condition  yet  required  watch- 
ful and  regular  care,  which  she  rendered  with- 
out fuss,  hurry  or  mistake  ;  her  voice  was  one 
of  those  that  did  not  rasp  the  nerves  of  the  sick 
whenever  she  spoke,  and  whatever  she  did  was 
done  with  steady,  deft  hands.  But  now  that 
Mr.  Darrall  was  showing  signs  of  improve- 
ment each  day,  and  his  sister  was  with  him, 
there  was  no  necessity  for  this  incessant 
watchfulness  and  hovering  around  of  the 
housekeeper.   So,  at  least,  Mrs.  Ogden  thought. 

"I  think  I  might  relieve  you  an  hour  or 
two  each  day;  my  brother  seems  to  be  grow- 
ing so  much  better,"  said  Mrs.  Ogden  one 
morning. 

"  'T wouldn't  do  to  make  any  change;  'twould 
throw  him  right  back.  He's  so  used  to  my 
nursing,"  she  answered,  curtly  ;  "  I  reckon  I'd 
better  keep  on;  leastwise  'till  all's  over." 

Yes,  he  was  used  to  her  nursing,  and  she 
had  so  managed  as  to  make  Mrs.  Ogden  feel 
that  her  presence  there,  in  her  own  brother's 
house,  was  unwelcome.  Mrs.  Ogden,  in  fact, 
could  arrive  at  but  one  conclusion,  which  was 
that  the  woman  had  some  strong,  secret  motive 
for  her  behavior,  but  what  it  was  she  could 
not  comprehend — yet.  Her  heart  grew  faint. 
"  Until  all's  over,"  meant  death,  and  she  had 
so  much  to  say  to  him  !  It  might  be  that 
having  nursed  him  so  long,  the  housekeeper 
knew  his  danger  better  than  she  did,  and  that 
the  apparent  improvement  in  his  condition 
was  only  the  precursor  of  a  deeper  and  more 
fatal  sinking. 

"Has  a  Catholic  priest  been  sent  for  to  see 
my  brother:  you  know  he's  a  Catholic  ?" 

"  No;  he's  never  asked  for  one.  Our  circuit 
preacher  come  once,  and  prayed  with  him ; 
but  it  put  him  in  such  a  state  I  thought  he'd 
die.  He's  a  man  it's  best  not  to  meddle  with 
is  Mr.  Darrall.  It's  time  to  give  him  his 
broth,"  she  said,  looking  at  the  clock  and  ris- 
ing from  the  breakfast-table. 

^-I  must  speak  to  him  alone,"  thought  Mrs. 
Ogden,  as  she  sat  there  a  few  moments  alone  ; 
"  I  see  that  Mrs.  Willis  means  to  prevent  it, 
however,  if  she  can,  but  it  will  be  strange, 
unless  her  stronger  will  has  got  absolute  con- 


trol of  his,  if  I  don't."  She  had  been  much 
with  the  sick  man  all  day,  watching  his  every 
mood,  and  observed  that  there  came  at  times 
a  look  of  unrest,  a  questioning  anxiety,  over 
his  countenance,  while  his  eyes  followed  Mrs. 
Willis's  every  movement  in  and  out  and  about 
his  room,  also  that  he  gave  her  brief  answers 
whenever  she  addressed  him.  And  she,  too, 
was  on  the  qui  vive  to  prevent  that  which  she 
most  dreaded,  a  private  conversation  between 
Mr.  Darrall  and  Mrs.  Ogden.  She  now  had 
her  meals  brought  to  her  in  the  ante-room, 
where  she  could  hear  the  slightest  sound,  or 
the  lowest  whisper  of  her  patient. 

One  evening  Ada  and  Judith  came  in  from 
a  walk  on  the  beach,  followed  by  Floyd  Willis 
who  rudely  took  his  place  at  the  tea-table 
and  ordered  the  servant  to  pour  out  his  coffee 
before  they  were  seated,  remarking,  with  a 
grin :  "  It's  a  good  thing,  Jude,  that  the  old 
woman's  not*  about,  or  you'd  have  caught  it 
for  not  being  in  time,  I  bet." 

Her  only  reply  was  to  turn  her  lustrous 
eyes  with  an  expression  of  such  mingled  hate 
and  scorn  upon  him  that  Ada  wondered  the 
glance  did  not  wither  him  like  lightning  ; 
but  he  only  noticed  it  by  a  coarse  laugh,  and 
continued  to  help  himself "  from  the  savory 
dishes  before  him.  After  gorging  himself  for 
a  few  minutes,  he  laid  down  his  knife  and 
fork,  and  addressing  himself  to  Ada,  said  : 
"  You  know  she  and  me  are  going  to  be  married 
soon's  ever  the  old  man  dies,  so  I  don't  mind 
a  lover's  quarrel  now,  but  she'll  be  tame 
enough  by  and  by,  won't  you,  sweetheart  ?" 
A  superb  flash  of  her  eye  and  silence  was  her 
only  response.  "She  aint  much  of  a  scold 
you  see,  that's  some  comfort,"  said  the  coarse 
lout,  as  he  resumed  his  meal. 

Mrs.  Ogden  was  not  present  when  this 
scene  occurred  ;  she  had  gone  up  to  her  room 
with  a  heavy  heart  to  offer  prayers  for  her 
brother,  and  ask  guidance  for  herself  in  this 
difficult  strait,  through  her  who  is  ever  the  Help 
of  Christians.  As  she  rose  from  her  knees, 
her  rosary,  wet  with  tears,  still  in  her  hand, 
Ada  came  in. 

"Oh,  aunty!"  she  said,  in  a  subdued  voice, 
as  if  under  strong  emotion,  "I  am  so  glad 
you  are  here  ! "  And  Mrs.  Ogden  saw  by  the 
firelight  that  she  was  very  pale. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  my  child  ?  is  your 
uncle  worse  ?" 

"  Oh,  no,  aunty  !    it  is  my  cousin  Judith. 
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Oh,  such  trouble  !  It  must  not,  cannot  be  ! " 
exclaimed  Ada,  almost  incoherently. 

"What  has  happened,  Ada  ;  compose  your- 
self, and  tell  me,"  said  Mrs.  Ogden,  in  a  calm, 
concentrated  tone  ;  it  was  her  way  in  all  emer- 
gencies, as  it  is  with  people  of  any  depth  of 
feeling,  to  be  composed  and  quiet  in  exact 
ratio  with  the  excitement  and  emotion  of  those 
around  her — to  possess  her  soul,  if  not  in 
patience,  in  a  way  which  left  her  the  clear  use 
of  her  faculties. 

"  I  will.  Aunt  Mary,  but  I  must  shut  and 
lock  the  door  first ;  some  one  might  be  listen- 
ing outside  in  that  dark,  crooked  passage," 
said  Ada,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word. 
"Now,  aunty,  let  me  sit  here  and  lean  on 
your  knees,  and  I  will  tell  you  something. 
To-day  when  we — Judith  and  I — were  getting 
ready  to  go  down  to  the  beach  to  see  the  cacti 
in  bloom,  Mrs.  Willis  came  into  the  room  to 
prepare  some  sort  of  nourishment  for  my 
uncle,  who,  she  said,  was  sleeping.  She  asked 
where  we  were  going,  and  heard  that  we  were 
going  to  the  beach  to  look  at  the  cactus 
flowers.  Then  she  told  my  cousin  to  go  up  to 
her  room  for  the  big  blanket-shawl  to  spread 
on  the  sands  to  sit  on  when  we  got  tired,  or 
wrap  about  ourselves  if  the  wind  was  too  keen. 
Judith  made  no  answer,  but  went  away  to  get 
the  shawl.  Then  Mrs.  Willis  came  up  close  to 
me  and  whispered,  'If  she  proposes  to-day, 
or  at  any  time,  to  go  to  the  fresh-water  lake 
back  yonder,  make  some  excuse  not  to  go  ; 
Floyd  will  take  you  some  day,  if  you'd  like,  to 
see  it,  but  it's  a  gloomy  place,  I  can  tell  you  1 
Her  father  don't  like  her  even  to  go  a-near  it, 
but  she  do  steal  off  there  sometimes,  and  don'^t 
get  over  it  for  weeks.' 

" '  Why  shouldn't  she  go  there  if  she  likes 
to?  '  I  asked  her  ;  for,  oh,  aunty, somehow  that 
woman  makes  me  feel  just  as  I  do  when  I  see 
a  caterpillar  :  a  kind  of  creeping  feeling  steals 
all  over  me  whenever  she  comes  near  me. 
There's  no  reason  in  it,  but  that's  the  way  it 
is,  and  so  I  am  always  on  the  defensive,  even 
when  I  think  of  her.  I  hope  it  is  not  wrong, 
but  I  can't  help  it.  Then  she  told  me— oh, 
with  such  a  look  in  her  eyes ! — that  my 
cousin's  mother  had  drowned  herself  there ! 
She  tapped  her  fcfrehead,  and  said  :  '  The  poor 
thing  was  kind  of  astray  here,  and  it's  more 
than  likely  that 'Judith  will  go  the  same  way; 
it's  in  her  blood.'  Then  she  heard  my  cousin 
coming  down  the  hall,  and  hurried  out  to  the 


kitchen  before  she  reached  the  dining-room. 
'  I  had  to  hunt  them  up  ;  see,  I  have  brought 
two,  and  it  kept  me  a  little  longer,'  Judith 
said,  standing  in  the  doorway,  with  the  bright- 
colored  shawls  on  her  arm,  looking  like  an 
Eastern  queen.  '  Are  you  quite  ready  ? ' 
I  told  her  yes,  and  we  started  towards  the 
beach,  which  was  reached  by  a  gap  through 
the  high  sand  dunes.  We  walked  some  dis- 
tance before  the  chill,  Mrs.  Willis  had  struck 
into  my  heart,  began  to  wear  oif.  The  beach 
was  all  glowing  with  cactus-flowers  of  every 
color,  blooming  so  low  in  the  sands  that  from 
a  little  distance  I  could  have  easily  imagined 
that  a  rich  carpet  had  been  spread  upon  it. 
But  as  we  could  not  touch  them,  so  well  are 
they  protected  by  their  prickly  leaves,  we 
wandered  on,  watching  the  magnificent  rollers 
breaking  into  long  lines  of  foam,  listening  to 
their  din  and  roar,  laughing  at  the  tipsy- 
looking  gulls  dipping  their  white  wings  intO' 
the  surf,  screaming,  as  if  with  rage,  when  the 
fish  they  were  after  eluded  them  ;  then  we 
spread  our  shawls  at  the  foot  of  a  great  sand- 
dune,  to  rest  ourselves  and  still  enjoy  all  the 
glory  of  the  spectacle  before  us,  to  which 
a  ship  in  full  sail,  outward  bound,  rocking  on 
the  huge  waves,  gave  deeper  interest.  Then 
my  cousin  began  to  tell  me  of  a  ship  that  was 
wrecked  a  mile  lower  down,  one  night,  two 
years  ago,  in  a  frightful  storm.  It  was  dread- 
ful I  so  many  were  drowned  ;  women  and  little 
children  as  well  as  men,  and  the  big  ship 
broken  in  two.  In  the  midst  of  our  talk^ 
when  we  were  thinking  of  nothing  beyond 
the  sad  story  of  the  wreck,  we  were  startled 
by  a  loud  '  Halloo  ! '  and  turning  round,  there 
was  that  disagreeable  Willis  coming  towards 
us.  We  were  sitting  so  near  each  other  that  I 
felt  Judith  shudder,  and  saw  her  dig  her  white 
teeth  into  her  lip  until  the  blood  started,  but 
all  she  said,  as  she  wiped  her  mouth,  was, 
'  Let  us  go  on.'  'Let  us  wait  and  tell  him 
we  don't  wish  his  company,'  I  said,  as  we  rose 
up  ;  '  ril  tell  him  so.  I  don't  like  him.'  '  I 
hate  him,'  she  said,  with  intense  bitterness  ; 
'  but  say  nothing  to  him.'  '  Why,  then,  allow 
him  to  intrude  upon  you  ?'  '  I  cannot  help  my- 
self,' she  replied,  in  a  hopeless  kind  of  way.  By 
this  time  he  had  overtaken  us,  and  we  started 
to  go  back  to  the  house.  He  did  most  of  the 
talking,  and  such  coarse,  ignorant  talk  I  never 
heard  before,  aunty ;  I  do  not  know  what  to 
think.     The  mysterious  hints  of  Mrs.  Willis 
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troubled  me  more  than  I  can  express,  while 
the  pushing  familiarity  of  her  son  astonished 
me  at  first,  and  at  last  added  to  my  distress, 
when  Judith  told  me,  in  such  a  hopeless  way, 
that  she  '  could  not  help  herself.'  I  could  not 
ask  her  why ;  but  it  was  explained  just  now 
at  the  supper-table  by  his  telling  me  in  his 
rude,  rough  way,  that  he  was  going  to  marry 
her.  That  is  all ;  but,  oh,  aunty,  is  it  not 
dreadful  !  She  with  insanity  in  her  blood  and 
hating  him  intensely  !  Something  dreadful 
will  come  of  it,  if  it  is  not  remedied  at 
once." 

"Do  not  distress  yourself,  my  child,"  said  Mrs. 
Ogden,  deeply  moved  ;  "  there's  time  enough, 
with  God's  good  help,  to  prevent  things  reach- 
ing their  worst.  I  do  not  believe  the  story  of 
her  poor  mother's  insanity,  or  suicide ;  but  if 
she  has  been  taught  to  believe  it,  and  made 
to  dread  the  evil  as  a  heritage  of  her  own,  and 
has  been  made  subject  to  a  course  of  espionage, 
by  Mrs.  Willis,  until  she  is  constantly  on  the 
alert  to  avoid  doing  or  saying  the  least  thing 
that  could  be  misconstrued,  and  always  in 
dread  lest  she  may  have  inadvertently  ex- 
hibited some  trait,  in  word  or  look,  that  the 
woman  would  set  down  to  the  dreaded  malady, 
then  it  is  difficult  to  foresee  the  consequences 
to  her.  Mrs.  Willis  has  prevented  my  being 
alone  with  my  brother  since  I  have  been  here  ; 
but  never  fear,  God  is  over  all,  and  my  trust  is 
in  Him.  We  must  find  some  way  to  frustrate 
that  woman's  designs,  the  key  to  which  you 
have  just  given  me  by  what  you  have  related. 
If  I  am  right,  her  object  is,  to  secure  my 
brother's  wealth  for  herself  and  her  son.  She 
cannot  effect  this  more  certainly  than  by  bring- 
ing about  a  marriage  between  him  and  my 
brother's  only  child.  0  Blessed  Lady  of  Suc- 
cor, help  us  in  this  difficult  strait ! " 
(to  be  continued.) 


It  is  said  that  the  monks  of  old  kept  learn- 
ing to  themselves.  If.  so,  why  did  they  allow 
Caxton  to  set  up  the  first  printing-press  in 
Great  Britain  in  the  Abbey  of  Westminster  in 
1477  ?  John  Estney  was  the  abbot  at  that 
time,  and  read  the  first  proof  of  the  first  Eng- 
lish translation  of  the  Bible  ever  printed  in 
those  realms.  The  first  printer  lived  and  died 
in  the  abbey. 

No  one  can  be  generous  with  God  who  has 
not  a  great,  broad  love  of  his  neighbor. — Faber. 


The  Rest  King  and  a  Child. 

BY   JOHN    ACTON. 

"  My  dreams  show 
That  roses,  thornless  as  a  star, 

And  white  as  Winter's  thornless  snow 
Sweeten  Thy  sky-paths,  0  best  King  ! — 

"How  many  hours  to  reach  Thy  sky  ?" 
A  child  with  wan  and  kissed  face  said  ; 
By  Death,  Christ  sent  swift  love- reply, 
And  in  that  hour  the  child  was  dead. 

Then,  I  know, 
In  the  fair  land  she  deemed  too  far, 

This  child  found  the  best  King  ;  also, 
Eoses,  throned  Queen,  and  sure  welcoming. 


Eliane. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Raynald  had  deposited  the 
Longvilliers  in  a  safe  position, 
his  place  by  his  mother's  side, 
new-married  couple.  Leaning 
wall,  and  at  liberty  to  look  about  him,  he 
watched  the  crowd  struggling  at  the  door 
and  then  penetrating  into  the  sacristy.  Many 
bows  he  had  to  make,  and  much  shaking 
hands  to  go  through,  and  in  the  mean  time 
his  eyes  were  anxiously  fixed  on  the  diminish- 
ing  number  of  persons  still  in  the  door-way. 
He  had  caught  a  glimpse  in  the  church  of  a 
little  pink  hat,  which  had  not  reappeared. 
The  line  nearly  came  to  an  end,  but  no  sign 
of  that  hat  or  its  wearer  was  visible,  far  or 
near.  A  young  man  who  was  hurrying  past 
him  stopped  to  shake  hands,  and  say, 

'^  I  wish  you  joy,  Raynald." 

"  Thank  you,  Horace.  How  long  have  you 
been  in  Paris  ?  " 

"  Only  since  yesterday.  I  came  on  purpose," 
and  he  went  to  speak  to  the  Marquise,  who,, 
when  she  saw  him,  exclaimed  with  glad  sur- 
prise. 

"  M.  de  Treval  !  How  delighted  I  am  to 
see  you.     I  did  not  know  you  were  in  Paris."" 

"  I  came  on  purpose  to  wish  you  joy.  .  .  ► 
And  I  must  tell  you.  .  .  ." 
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Raynald  had  not  been  attending  to  what 
was  said,  but  his  cousin's  name  struck  him, 
and  he  turned  round  to  listen.  His  mother's 
answer  he  heard. 

"  Oh,  thank  you,  M.  de  Treval.  It  was  veiy 
kind  of  you.  Wish  our  young  couple  joy, 
and  then  will  you,  please,  go  back  to  my  niece, 
and  tell  her  that  in  a  few  minutes  all  the 
•crowd  will  have  dispersed,  and  we  shall  be 
■able  to  cross  the  church.  Then  will  be  the 
time  for  her  to  join  us.  We  reckon  upon 
you,  of  course,  for  breakfast." 

The  Comte  de  Treval  did  not  wait  to  be  told 
twice  to  go  on  this  errand.  He  bowed  a  hasty 
acceptance  of  the  Marquise's  invitation,  and 
hurried  away. 

A  few  minutes  afterwards,  as  Raynald  was 
taking  the  Duchesse  to  her  carriage,  he  saw 
him  leading  his  cousin  down  the  steps  to  the 
place  where  Madame  de  Liminge  was  waiting 
for  her.  Blanche  and  her  husband  had  just 
driven  off,  the  Marquise  was  preparing  to  fol- 
low them,  only  waiting  for  her  niece,  who  soon 
joined  her.  M.  de  Treval  asked  to  be  formally 
presented  to  Eliane,  who  again  thanked  him 
for  his  kindness,  and  then  was  handed  by  him 
into  the  carriage.  She  sat  in  the  place  which 
Blanche  had  occupied  an  hour  before ;  Ray- 
nald was  seated  opposite  to  her.  The  Mar- 
quise was  in  a  state  of  intense  excitement, 
and,  as  was  always  the  case  when  things  went 
according  to  her  wishes,  she  talked  a  good  deal. 

"  Dear  child,"  she  exclaimed,  as  they  drove 
home,  "  what  a  blessing  it  is  to  think  that  her 
future  is  so  bright  and  happy  !  How  pretty 
she  looked  ;  and  he  appeared  to  great  advan- 
tage too  !  Those  who  saw  him  for  the  first 
time  thought  him  very  handsome.  Several 
people  told  me  so.  But  it  is,  after  all,  a  sad 
thing  for  a  mother  to  marry  an  only  daughter. 
It  is  only  mothers  who  can  understand  this 
mixture  of  feelings."  She  smiled,  but  tears 
came  into  her  eyes.  "  I  am  glad  I  keep  you, 
Eliane,  at  any  rate  for  a  while.  As  long  as 
you  remain  with  me  I  shall  feel  that  I  still 
have  a  daughter." 

Eliane  fondly  kissed  her  aunt's  hand. 
Neither  of  them  noticed  the  impression  her 
words  made  on  Raynald. 

Once  arrived,  the  Marquise  had  no  time  to 
indulge  in  sentiment.  Everything  was  beauti- 
fully arranged — the  drawing-rooms  full  of 
flowers,  the  windows  wide  open.  An  invisible 
orchestra  performed    charming    airs    in    the 


garden.  There  was  a  look  of  festivity  in  the 
whole  scene  which  is  now  out  of  fashion. 
The  society  was  numerous  and  brilliant ;  the 
breakfast  perfect,  and  enlivened  by  animated, 
but  not  too  noisy,  conversation. 

Yves  often  glanced  at  the  clock,  but  man- 
fully endured  the  length  of  the  meal,  and  the 
subsequent  civilities  he  had  to  pay  and  respond 
to.  His  ennui  was  a  little  betrayed  by  the 
eager  manner  in  which,  when  the  hour  had 
arrived,  he  reminded  his  wife  that  it  was  time 
to  change  her  bridal  toilette  for  her  travelling 
dress. 

Blanche  rose  immediately.  Eliane  followed 
her  into  her  room.  The  young  girl  and  the 
young  wife  remained  a  few  instants  alone  to- 
gether in  that  room  which  they  had  shared 
for  a  year  in  such  pleasant  intimacy.  Both 
were  too  much  moved  to  speak.  Blanche 
seemed  then  to  realize  fully,  and  for  the  first 
time,  the  importance  of  the  change  in  her 
destiny  which  that  day  had  wrought ;  and 
when  the  time  had  arrived  for  bidding  farewell 
to  her  mother,  her  brother,  and  the  friends  of 
her  childhood,  and  to  take  a  final  leave  of  the 
home  where  she  had  been  so  fondly  cherished, 
the  somewhat  childish  confidence  with  which 
she  had,  up  to  that  instant,  thought  of  the 
future  forsook  her.  The  sudden  swelling  of 
her  poor  little  heart  was  followed  by  a  violent 
fit  of  crying,  and  as  she  clung  to  her  mother's 
neck  it  was  almost  with  terror  that  she  thought 
of  being  taken  away  from  her  and  all  those 
she  had  hitherto  loved  and  cared  about. 

M.  de  Monleon  had  not  any  extraordinary- 
delicacy  of  feeling,  but  with  the  tact  which 
belongs  to  a  good  heart  he  allowed  her  to 
weep  for  some  time  without  restraint  in  her 
mother's  arms.  At  last,  in  a  gentle  but  au- 
thoritative manner,  he  said  : 

"  Come,  Blanche,  we  must  go." 

The  rest  of  the  company  had  kept  aloof  dur- 
ing these  last  adieux,  and  soon  took  leave  of  the 
Marquise,  who  was  going  away  that  evening. 

What  with  joy,  grief,  and  agitation,  she  was 
in  a  sort  of  moral  fever  which  precluded 
thought.  Her  heart  was  conscious  of  a  great 
void,  but  she  did  not  allow  herself  to  dwell 
upon  it  until  she  could  be  alone,  and  free  to 
give  way  to  her  feelings.  On  the  whole  she 
was  happy  and  perfectly  well  satisfied,  not 
only  with  the  event  of  that  day,  but  with  new 
projects  for  the  future  which  she  had  conceived 
within  the  last  few  hours.     Without  too  great 
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an  effort,  she  made  herself  agreeable  to  her 
departing  guests,  the  last  of  whom  was  Horape 
de  Treval.  As  he  was  bidding  her  good-bye, 
she  said  to  him  : 

''You  know  that  it  only  takes  two  hours  to 
go  from  Paris  to  Erlon.  It  would  be  very 
kind  of  you  to  pay  us  a  little  visit." 

"  I  certainly  will,  as  you  are  so  good  as  to 
invite  me." 

"Next  week  you  would  find  with  us  the 
Dae  and  Duchesse  de  Longvilliers  and  their 
granddaughter,  Armand  de  Malseigne,  and  a 
few  other  friends." 

"  I  do  not  want  any  additional  inducement 
to  pay  you  my  respects,  Madame  la  Marquise." 

Eliane  was  standing  near  her  aunt.  He 
bowed  to  her,  and  according  to  English  habits 
she  offered  to  shake  hands  with  him.  He 
seemed  to  her  in  the  midst  of  all  the  strangers 
she  had  seen  that  day  almost  an  old  acquaint- 
ance ;  but  it  took  her  by  surprise  when,  in  an 
eager  but  respectful  manner,  he  kissed  the 
small  hand  held  out  to  him.  She  withdrew 
it  somewhat  abruptly,  and  when  he  was  gone 
said  to  Raynald, 

"  That  M.  de  Treval  is  either  too  respectful 
or  too  familiar." 

"That  was  because  you  were  too  civil  to 
him,"  he  answered,  with  more  vivacity  than 
he  would  have  wished. 

The  fact  was,  that  his  friend  Horace  had 
contrived  to  sit  at  breakfast  by  Eliane,  and 
this  had  rather  provoked  him.  He  was,  how- 
ever, in  high  spirits,  and  delighted  to  go  to 
Erlon  with  her.  What  his  mother  had  said 
in  the  carriage  had  raised  his  hopes,  and 
Armand's  previsions  were  forgotten,  though 
not  his  promise  to  him.  For  the  present,  he 
resolved  to  observe  it  strictly.  Nor  was  the 
effort  a  painful  one.  As  long  as  the  actual 
state  of  things  lasted,  and  he  had  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  his  cousin's  society,  and  looked  forward 
to  a  still  happier  future,  delay  could  be  borne. 

During  the  intervening  time  between  the 
festivities  of  the  morning  and  her  departure, 
the  Marquise  began  to  feel  the  reaction  which 
always  follows  great  excitement.  Without 
any  officious  or  apparent  solicitude,  Eliane 
spared  her  aunt  all  fatigue,  and  contrived  to 
occupy  and  interest  her  mind,  and  not  to 
leave  her  alone.  Yet  •  so  unobtrusive  were 
her  attentions  that  they  escaped  observation 
even  while  they  gave  comfort. 

It   was    getting    dark   when   they   started. 


and  after  a  journey  of  two  hours  the  travellers 
arrived  at  Erlon.  Eliane  had  never  been 
there  before.  She  followed  her  aunt  across 
a  long  vestibule,  into  a  lofty  room  hung  with 
red  damask.  Over  the  chimney  there  was  a 
large,  full-length  portrait  of  Raynald  at  the 
age  of  eighteen.  This  salon  was  dimly  lighted 
by  a  single  lamp,  but  the  evening  was  fine, 
the  windows  still  open,  and  the  general 
features  of  an  extensive  view  discernible. 
Eliane  looked  at  the  massive  groups  of  trees 
and  the  rising  hills  beyond  them.  A  per- 
fume of  mignonette  and  heliotrope  reached 
her.  She  felt  happier  than  she  could  account 
for.  Love  of  the  country  is,  in  some  people, 
quite  a  passion  :  so  it  was  with  Eliane.  It  so 
happened  that  since  her  arrival  in  Prance 
Madame  de  Liminge  had  not  left  Paris. 

Eliane  had  not  looked  forward,  however, 
to  this  change  of  scene,  partly  because  of 
late  she  scarcely  had  time  to  think  of  herself, 
and  also  because  the  parting  with  Blanche 
had  been  a  sad  one.  She  had  rather  dreaded 
that  first  evening  in  a  new  abode  without  her 
cheering  companionship.  She  was  very  fond 
of  Blanche,  and  no  one  in  France  had  shown 
her  so  much  affection  as  her  young  cousin, 
and  yet  she  felt  strangely  happy  that  night. 

There  is,  no  doubt,  in  some  chosen  souls 
a  sort  of  love  for  the  works  of  God  in  the 
visible  world,  which,  when  sanctity  is  added 
to  it,  enables  them  to  hold  mysterious  com- 
munion with  the  whole  of  creation — the  sun, 
the  moon,  the  stars,  the  birds  of  the  air,  and 
the  animals  who  sometimes  look  at  us  with 
such  a  wonderful  expression  of  sympathy. 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi  used  to  call  all  those 
creatures  of  God  his  brothers  and  his  sisters. 

Eliane,  in  her  measure,  knew  something  of 
this  feeling.  A  life  in  the  country  was  full  of 
interest  to  her,  and  she  could  not  conceive 
that  ennui  was  possible  in  the  midst  of  the 
beauties  of  nature  and  the  thoughts  they 
awaken.  But  another  source  of  joy  was  un- 
consciously and  vaguely  mingling  with  these 
impressions. 

Raynald  had  been  very  animated  and  agree- 
able during  the  brief  journey.  He  also  was 
in  high  spirits.  She  could  not  see  him  during 
the  time  they  were  in  the  tj;;jj«*«4ijjt  she 
listened  to  his  voice  ;  and  tb^'fepkH*«^^sJiot 
directly  address  her,  all  WsSi^ee^^Xt^ 
answer  to  her  own  thought!.  iTh^e  coildbe 
no  doubt  that  she  enjoyed  Aie\eeli%  thfet  iie 
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was  there,  that  they  were  going  to  be  together 
in  the  country — that  they  would,  perhaps, 
take  walks  and  converse  together  as  they  had 
done  in  Paris.  For  a  fortnight— so  faithfully 
had  he  kept  his  promise — she  had  scarcely 
seen  him,  and  without  distinctly  acknowledg- 
ing to  herself  how  much  she  missed  him,  she 
certainly  had  longed  for  a  renewal  of  their 
intercourse. 

Many  thoughts  passed  through  her  mind — 
for  they  are  apt  to  crowd  upon  it  at  such 
moments — whilst  she  stood  at  the  open  win- 
dow. But  her  attention  was  soon  diverted 
by  the  movements  of  Mademoiselle  Silvestre, 
who  was  busy  distributing  and  arranging  the 
contents  of  a  large  trunk  in  the  salon  and  the 
adjoining  library,  which  was  her  aunt's  own 
sitting-room.  She  was  going  backwards  and 
forwards  with  inexhaustible  activity,  never 
supposing  it  possible  that  she  could  be  tired, 
and  only  intent  on  sparing  others  fatigue. 
Eliane  ftisisted  on  sharing  her  labors. 

"  Allow  me,- Madamoiselle  Silvestre,  to  carry 
those  books.     Where  am  I  to  put  them  ?" 

"  On  that  table  near  the  arm-chair." 

"  And  this  dressing-case  ?  " 

"It  is  too  heavy  for  you,  my  dear  young 
My." 

Eliane  smiled  and  took  it  from  her  by  main 
force. 

"  Where  is  it  to  stand  ?  " 

"  On  the  console  in  the  next  room,  and  that 
other  box  on  the  shelves." 

"  And  this  little  clock  ?  " 

"On  the  chimney;  Madame  la  Marquise 
attends  to  those  things  herself" 

"  Which  means  that  you  look  after  them  ?  " 

"Very  often  I  do.  I  hope  poor  Julie  is 
having  her  supper  ;  she  was  dying  of  hunger." 

"  And  you  are,  perhaps,  in  the  same  state  ?  " 

"  No  :  I  am  only  rather  tired." 

"I  should  think  so  indeed.  You  were  up 
before  it  was  light  this  morning." 

"  Well,  I  really  could  not  sleep  during  the 
night  before  that  dear  child's  marriage.  But, 
thank  God,  she  will  be  happy.  .  .  .  Where  are 
they  now,  do  you  suppose  ?  " 

"  I  think  they  were  to  arrive  at  Crecy  about 
this  hoW." 

Eliane"was  meantime  continuing  to  unpack. 

''ypM.  shah  I  do  with  this?"  she  said, 
holdfng  u^  a  red  morocco  case. 

" frive  it  me,'  the  governess  exclaimed  ;  " I 
want  to  look  at  her  picture." 


The  case  contained  miniature  portraits  of 
Blanche  and  Raynald. 

"  Are  they  not  lovely  ?  "  she  said. 

"Very  beautiful  indeed,"  Eliane  answered, 
and  gazed  for  a  moment  on  the  two  likenesses. 
"  Where  are  they  to  be  placed  ?  " 

"  I  will  put  them  on  the  little  table  by  the 
Marquise's  fauteuil.  .  .  ."  She  tried  to  get 
up.  "  Oh,  I  am  really  very  tired  ! "  the  good 
woman  said,  finding  it  difficult  to  rise. 

"  Well,  then,  do  sit  down,  dear  Mademoiselle 
Silvestre,  and  let  me  finish  what  there  is  to  be 
done." 

Mademoiselle  Silvestre  was  obliged  to  follow 
this  advice  ;  but  as  soon  as  she  leant  back  in 
the  arm-chair  her  eyes  unwillingly  closed,  and 
she  almost  fell  asleep.  Eliane  saw  that  her 
old  friend  was  completely  exhausted,  and  gently 
rousing  her  she  insisted  on  her  going  at  once 
to  bed,  and  promised  that  she  would  arrange 
everything  and  look  after  her  aunt  until  Julie 
returned. 

"  Thank  you,  my  dear  ;  you  are  very  good  "  ; 
and,  unable  to  keep  her  eyes  open,  the  good 
lady  was  conducted  by  Eliane  to  her  own 
room  and  assisted  into  bed.  Having  accom- 
plished this,  she  went  back  to  the  drawing-room 
and  arranged  all  the  contents  of  the  trunk  ac- 
cording to  the  best  of  her  ability  and  taste. 

The  Marquise,  in  the  mean  time,  was  rest- 
ing on  a  sofa,  and  the  servants  preparing  a 
light  supper  for  the  travellers.  Raynald  had 
come  in  surreptitiously,  and  was  standing  by 
the  chimney  watching  all  Eliane's  movements 
as  she  went  from  one  corner  of  the  room  to 
the  other,  or  passed  in  and  out  of  the  adjoin- 
ing chamber.  She  had  thrown  on  a  couch 
her  hat  and  her  cloak.  Her  brown  travelling- 
dress  was  of  the  simplest  description,  and  her 
hair  not  in  the  best  order.  But  notwithstand- 
ing this,  or,  perhaps,  on  this  very  account, 
her  cousin  had  never  admired  so  much  the 
grace  and  symmetry  of  her  figure,  the  charm 
of  each  of  her  movements.  If  Raynald  had 
been  a  poet  he  would,  perhaps,  have  compared 
her  in  his  mind  to  a  nymph  or  a  goddess  ; 
but,  satisfied  with  less  fantastic  dreams,  he 
vowed  that  no  one  but  that  lovely  and  fascinat- 
ing girl  should  be  the  mistress  of  a  place 
which  her  presence  was  already  transforming 
into  a  paradise. 

Erlon  les  Bois  belonged  to  Raynald ;  but 
having  hitherto  cared  little  for  the  country 
he  had  given  it  up  to  his  mother  until  the 
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time  when  he  should  marry,  and,  residing  there, 
assume  the  management  of  his  property. 

The  clock  struck  ten.  Eliane  had  just  fin- 
ished the  arrangement  of  her  aunt's  room,  and 
came  back  to  the  drawing-room.  The  Marquise 
raised  herself  on  her  couch  and  said  : 

"You  had  better  sit  down  to  supper,  my 
dear  children.  I  shall  remain  on  the  sofa. 
Send  me  only  a  glass  of  wine  and  a  biscuit. 
Where  is  Silvestre  ?  " 

Eliane  explained  her  non-appearance,  and 
then  seated  herself,  nowise  reluctantly,  at  a 
little  table  in  the  corner  of  the  dimly-lighted 
salon.  •  Raynald  did  likewise.  The  meal  was 
at  first  rather  a  silent  one.  Then  they  spoke 
a  little,  but  like  people  who  have  too  much  to 
say  to  know  where  to  begin.  At  last  the  con- 
versation became  more  animated.  In  that 
large  drawing-room,  with  scarcely  any  light 
but  that  of  the  two  candles  on  the  table  where 
they  sat,  it  felt  like  being  alone  together, 
which  had  not  happened  since  their  long  con- 
versation in  the  study  at  Paris. 

What  a  change  had  come  over  Raynald  since 
that  day  !  Not  a  single  word  betrayed  his 
secret ;  but  his  countenance  and  his  voice,  his 
high  spirits,  were  significant.  On  the  other 
hand,  Eliane's  joyous  excitement,  her  sweet 
face  and  bright  smiles,  made  even  the  most 
commonplace  remark  attractive. 

As  he  looked  at  her,  as  he  listened  to  what 
she  said,  Raynald  kept  thinking  that,  perhaps, 
at  no  distant  day  she  would  occupy  by  right 
that  place  opposite  to  himself,  and  that  the 
delightful  vision  before  him  would  become 
an  abiding  possession.  Happiness  sometimes 
hovers,  as  it  were,  over  a  man's  fate.  It  seems 
as  if  a  word  would  be  enough  to  make  it  his 
own.  But  sometimes,  too,  a  sense  of  duty, 
sometimes  a  want  of  courage,  stops  the  utter- 
ance of  that  word.  The  vision  disappears  ; 
a  life  which  promised  at  its  dawn  to  be  bliss- 
ful and  serene  becomes  anxious  and  sad,  and,  in 
some  instances,  no  light  similar  to  those  bright 
hues  of  unfolding  day  ever  shines  again  upon  it 
during  the  whole  course  of  its  weary  length. 

The  Marquise  left  her  sofa,  and,  leaning  on 
the  arm  of  her  niece,  walked  into  her  bedroom. 
As  she  entered  it  she  was  struck  with  something 
■prettier  and  more  comfortable  than  usual  in 
aspect,  and  noticed  a  slight  scent  of  roses. 

*' You  have  been  at  work  here,  Eliane,"  she 
said.  "  And  that  bouquet  before  my  darling's 
ipicture — did  you  put  it  there  ?" 


"I  brought  those  roses  from  Paris,  and  as 
they  had  kept  their  freshness  I  thought  this 
was  the  right  place  for  them.  Do  not  you 
think  so,  dear  aunt  ?  " 

The  Marquise  kissed  her  niece.  "Your 
taste  is  excellent,  my  love,  and  so  is  your 
heart,  which  is  better  still.  God  bless  you, 
my  child.  Go  to  bed  now.  I  have  given  you 
Blanche's  room.  Here  is  Julie  ;  she  will  show 
you  the  way  to  it." 

Eliane  bent  down  to  kiss  the  hand  kindly 
held  out  to  her.  "You  have  nothing  else  for 
me  to  do  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  No  :  but  I  have  to  thank  you,  my  dear. 
Nothing,  I  assure  you,  escapes  my  notice. 
You  have  been  an  angel  of  goodness  to  me  all 
this  day,  and,  owing  to  you,  my  arrival  here 
has  not  been  a  sad  one."  Then  embracing 
her  again,  she  added,  "  Would  you  were  my 
daughter,  dear  Eliane  ;  I  should  like  never  to 
part  with  you." 

Raynald  had  followed  his  mother  into  her 
room.  He  was  standing  behind  her  arm-chair. 
Those  words  made  his  heart  throb  as  it  had 
done  once  before  that  day  ;  but  this  time  he 
was  not  the  only  one  whom  they  affected. 
Eliane's  heart  was  also  beating  fast,  and  when 
she  met  the  eyes  of  her  cousin,  her  own  were 
quickly  bent  down  with  an  embarrassment  she 
had  never  felt  before. 

(to  be  continued.) 


Catholic  Notes. 


Since  the  last  Consistory  the  Sacred  College  of 
Cardinals  has  sixty-five  members,  thirty-four  of 
whom  are  Italians  and  thirty-one  of  other  nation- 
alities. There  remains  now  only  one  Cardinal 
created  by  Gregory  XVI,  Cardinal  Frederick  von 
Schwarzenberg,  Archbishop  of  Prague.  Forty- 
three  of  the  present  number  were  created  by  Pius 
IX,  and  twenty-one  by  Leo  XIII.  Ten  members 
of  the  Sacred  College  belong  to  religious  orders  : 
Cardinals  Bilio,  a  Barnabite  ;  Pitra,  a  Benedic- 
tine; Panebianco,  a  Minor  Conventual;  Guibert, 
an  Oblate  of  Mary  Immaculate  ;  Martinelli,  an 
Augustinian  ;  Deschamps,  of  the  Congregation  of 
the  Most  Holy  Redeemer;  Pranzelin,  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus  ;  Newman,  of  the  Oratory  ;  Zigliara,  a 
Dominican  ;  and  Lluchy  Garriga,  a  Carmelite. 
The  oldest  of  the  Cardinals  is  Cardinal  Bonnet, 
Archbishop  of  Bordeaux,  who  is  87.  The  youngest 
is  Cardinal  Zigliara,  aged  49.  The  most  learned 
member  of  the  Sacred  College  is  thought  to  be 
Cardinal  Bilio.    The  greatest  orator  is  Cardinal 
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Alimonda  ;  and  the  most  eminent  linguist,  Cardi- 
nal Haynald.  The  aggregate  age  of  the  Cardinals 
is  3,390  years,  an  average  of  about  52.  Since  the 
coronation  of  the  present  Pope,  20  members  of  the 
Sacred  College  have  died,  averaging  5  yearly.  Of 
the  present  members  6  are  of  the  order  of  Bishops, 
46  of  the  order  of  priests,  and  13  of  the  order  of 
deacons.  There  are  now,  we  believe,  only  4  vacant 
hats.  

On  Good  Friday  of  this  year,  one  of  those  sacri- 
legious banquets  in  which  the  Free  Thinkers  of 
France  occasionally  indulge,  was  given  at  Sens. 
One  of  the  most  unrestrained  of  the  blasphemers 
was  a  fellow  named  Louis  Tonnelier.  On  the 
morning  after  the  feast,  surprised  at  not  seeing 
him  appear  at  breakfast,  M.  Jonbart,  at  whose 
house  the  miserable  man  was  stopping,  sent  a 
servant  to  call  him.  The  girl  went  to  his  room  and 
knocked  ;  but  receiving  no  answer,  she  opened 
the  door.  A  frightful  spectacle  then  met  her  eyes. 
Tonnelier  was  stretched  out  on  the  floor,  his  face 
swollen  and  covered  with  blood ;  the  furniture 
was  thrown  around  the  room  and  the  bed  tossed 
up.  In  terror  the  girl  fled  and  told  her  master, 
who  speedily  summoned  the  Police  Commissary. 
The  body  was  at  once  transferred  to  the  morgue, 
and  Dr.  Monchet,  who  made  the  autopsy,  de- 
clared that  M.  Tonnelier  had  been  carried  off'  by 
a  congestion  of  the  brain.  The  Free  Thinkers  of 
Sens  were  terrified  by  this  frightful  death.  In- 
stead of  organizing  a  grand  funeral  for  their 
friend,  they  had  him  buried  clandestinely  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  None  of  his  friends  and  fellow- 
carousers  of  Good  Friday  dared  to  appear  at  the 
burial,  fearing,  it  is  supposed,  that  the  power  of 
God  might  be  manifested  again. 


A  law  has  been  in  force  up  to  this,  in  Poland, 
according  to  which,  Bishops  could  not  proceed  to 
the  nomination  of  pastors  without  the  consent  of 
the  local  authorities,  and  priests  that  did  not  live 
up  to  the  spirit  of  the  Church  could  not  be  re- 
moved unless  the  same  authorities  gave  their  con- 
sent. In  future,  the  clerg-y  will  be  under  the  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  of  the  Bishops.  This  is  justly 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  beneficial  results  of 
the  present  negotiation  between  Russia  and  the 
Holy  See.  _____ 

The  recent  conversion  of  the  Eev.  Mr.  Ogilvie 
is  said  to  have  caused  much  surprise  to  his  former 
■co-religionists.  Whilst  he  lived  in  the  Island  of 
Ceylon  he  was  an  Episcopalian  minister  at  Kandy. 
The  Ceylon  Time?,  says  of  the  new  convert : 

* '  We  regret  to  have  to  announce  the  desertion  of  the 
"Rev.  T.  Ogilvie  to  the  Catholic  Church.  He  was  re- 
ceived into  the  Roman  Communion  last  month  by 
Cardinal  Hewman  at  Birmingham.  Mr.  Ogilvie  had 
'broken  oif  all  relatioms  with  the  diocese  of  Cevlon  when 


he  left  the  island  last  year,  and  we  speak  advisedly 
when  we  say  that  his  resignation  was,  at  the  time,  pro- 
voked by  the  Bishop  of  Colombo,  to  whom  he  made 
known  his  doubts.  Those  that  knew  Mr.  Ogilvie 
whilst  blaming  his  determination,  will  not  be  surprised 
to  learn  that  he  acted  in  all  sincerity  and  would  not 
consent  to  hold  any  charge  in  the  Church  of  England 
from  the  moment  when  he  lost  confidence  in  her 
doctrinal  teachings. " 

Pleas  are  often  made  for  the  endowment  of 
Catholic  colleges  and  higher  schools  ;  but  for  the 
most  part  they  seem  to  go  unheeded.  It  has  never 
been  a  popular  idea  with  Catholics  in  this  country 
to  contribute  to  the  support  of  educational  insti- 
tutions ;  they  leave  them  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves as  best  they  may.  Now,  that  we  begin  to 
have  churches  enough  in  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, it  is  to  be  hoped  that  something  will  be  done 
for  schools  ;  and  the  conviction  forces  itself  upon 
us  that  the  need  of  the  former  would  be  even  less 
easily  supplied  had  a  tithe  of  the  energies  ex- 
pended in  erecting  magnificent  churches  been  de- 
voted to  schools. 

Certainly,  Catholic  colleges  cannot  be  accused 
of  lack  of  gratitude  towards  benefactors,  great  or 
small.  We  notice  that  an  annual  Mass  has  lately 
been  founded  at  the  Seminary  of  Our  Lady  of 
Angels  for  all  patrons  and  helpers  of  that  institu- 
tion, whether  living  or  dead.  A  daily  Mass  in 
perpetuum  was  also  founded  at  Notre  Dame,  some 
years  ago,  in  which  all  its  benefactors,  past  and 
present,  are  sharers. 

It  was  a  saying  of  our  forefathers  that  it  is 
a  poor  will  in  which  the  needy  are  not  included  ; 
we  trust  the  day  will  come  when  it  will  be 
thought  becoming  to  remember  also  seats  of  learn- 
ing ;  in  fact,  it  was  thought  so  in  old  times. 


The  Catholics  of  Antwerp,  during  the  past  winter 
supported  2,400  poor  families,  who  were  refused 
assistance  by  the  Bureau  of  Charity  because  they 
sent  their  children  to  Catholic  schools. 


New  Publications. 


Hymns  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  By  Eleanor  C. 
Donnelly.  Adapted  to  Original  and  Selected  Mel- 
odies. Published  by  P.  C  Donnelly,  No.  534  Pine- 
Street  Phila.,  Pa.    ' 

In  this  welcome  and  timely  little  volume  the 
gifted  author  furnishes  a  means  of  spreading  the 
beautiful  and  touching  devotion  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  which  we  trust  will  not  be  neglected.  Our 
only  regret  about  this  collection  of  hymns  is  that 
it  is  not  larger  and  that  the  melodies  are  not  all 
original.  We  hope  to  hear  before  long  that  this 
attractive  little  book  has  met  with  the  generous- 
reception  to  which  its  merits  entitle  it. 
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Clara's  Roses. 

A  STORY  OF  THE  SACRED  HEART. 

HE  rain  was  over.     Myriads  of 

drops   clung  like  diamonds  to 

the  leaves  and  flower-petals,  and 

sparkled,  a  shower  of  brilliants, 

on  the  new-mown  grass.    Soon  out 

of  the  deep  grey  of  the  western  sky 

a  pale  streak  of  pink  gleamed  into 

gold,  and  the  last  rays  of  sunset  burst 

forth  to  illumine  the  clpse  of  day. 

Clara  lifted  her  head  from  tlie  deep  window- 
sill,  where  it  had  been  resting  on  her  folded 
arms,  and  a  line  of  sunlight  touched  her  dark 
hair  ;  but  there  was  no  sunshine  in  those  blue 
eyes,  the  storm  in  her  heart  had  not  cleared 
away  like  the  passing  shower ;  her  thoughts 
were  full  of  anger  and  bitterness. 

Clara  was  a  generous,  impulsive  child,  truth- 
ful, kind-hearted  and  clever,  but  afflicted  with 
a  passionate  temper  which  was  her  one  stum- 
bling-block, and  a  serious  one  at  that  in  the 
way  of  perfection.  Unfortunately,  she  did  not 
endeavor  to  curb  it  as  she  might  have  done, 
although  after  each  new  outburst  she  promised 
her  kind  mother  to  do  better,  and  really  meant 
what  she  said  at  the  time.  "  Mamma,"  she 
would  declare  over  and  over  again,  "I  am 
never  naughty  with  you  ;  you  never  vex  me  ; 
why  can't  other  people  be  the  same  ?  I  can't 
bear  to  be  spoken  sharply  to,  and  I  think  peo- 
ple might  have  a  little  patience  with  me  when 
[  do  get  vexed  ;  but  they  won't." 

"My  dear  child,"  her  mother  would  reply, 
"  you  cannot  expect  every  one,  or  any  one,  to 
feel  towards  you  as  I  do.  When  you  flush  up, 
and  answer  sharply,  as  you  often  do  when  re- 
proved, your  teachers  and  the  servants  cannot 
bear  with  you  as  I  do,  because  they  are  not 
situated  as  I  am  with  regard  to  you,  and,  more- 
over, it  is  possible  that  my  forbearance  arises 
from  the  fact  that  you  seldom  try  my  patience." 

Still  Clara  insisted,  in  spite  of  oft-repeated 
promises,  and  sundry  good  intentions,  that 
other  people  were  to  blame  as  much  as  she, 
the  culprit,  and  laid  this  flattering  unction  to 
her  soul  with  considerable  detriment  to  her 
own   improvement.     To-day  it   had   all   hap- 


pened in  this  way.  Mile.  Dupont,  the  French 
teacher  at  the  school,  had  a  nervous,  quick 
manner,  and  aii  abrupt  way  of  speaking  which 
was  always  particularly  trying  to  Clara's  self-^ 
love.  The  other  girls  did  not  mind  it,  and 
Mile,  herself  was  scarcely  conscious  of  it,  an^ 
really  had  a  partiality  for  Clara  because  of 
her  studiousness  and  facility  in  learning.  On 
this  account  when  her  most  diligent  pupil  was 
a  little  careless  the  fault  was  the  more  appa- 
rent from  its  infrequency,  and  Mile.,  no  doubt, 
corrected  her  more  sharply  because  of  this  fact, 
for  it  is  well  known  that  to  whom  much  has 
been  given  much  shall  be  and  is  required.  OUj^ 
the  other  hand,  Clara  maintained  that  Mile, 
was  more  severe  with  her  than  with  the  others, 
and  had  quite  settled  it  in  her  own  mind  that 
she  was  anything  but  a  favorite.  Consequently 
that  odious  sensitiveness  of  hers  was  always  on 
the  qui  vive  for  undeserved  reproofs,  and  was 
not  slow  to  see  and  accept  them  when  they  came. 

It  was  the  eve  of  the  Feast  of  the  Sacred 
Heart.  The  girls  had  been  helping  tp  arrange, 
the  little  altar  in  the  chapel,  and  Clara,  in  very 
good  spirits,  was  among  the  most  active  of  the. 
workers. 

"What  a  pity!"  said  Mother  Gonzaga  to, 
Clara,  who  lingered  after  the  rest  had  returned 
to  the  class-room,  "that  we  have  not  some 
dark-red,  velvet  roses.  The  girls  have  been  so 
kind  in  bringing  flowers  that  I  cannot,  for 
very  shame,  ask  for  more,  yet  no  one  seems  to 
have  thought  of  them,  the  most  appropriate 
and  beautiful  for  the  Sacred  Heart." 

"Oh,  Mother  Gonzaga!"  Clara  replied,  "I 
thought  of  it.  My  velvet  rose-bush  in  the 
garden  at  home  is  just  bending  with  buds,  and 
I  thought  I  would  wait  till  morning  so  that 
they  might  be  more  fully  blown.  And  I  have 
the  loveliest  Venetian  glass  vase  of  pale-green, 
that  papa  gave  me  on  my  last  birthday. 
Mamma  and  I  concluded  last  night  that  it 
would  be  lovely  to  hold  them,  and  I  do  hope 
they  will  be  just  open  enough  to  look  pretty 
in  the  morning." 

"Thank  you,  dear  child,"  said  the  gentle 
nun,  "  that  will  be  very  nice,  and  I  am  sure 
our  Lord  will  hold  you  very  close  to  His  Heart 
to-morrow." 

At  this  moment  Mile.  Dupont  looked  in, 
clapping  her  hands  quickly,  as  she  said,  Vitef 
vite  Mile.,  a  la  classe.  There  was  a  smile  on 
her  lip  which,  if  Clara  had  seen,  might  have 
changed  the  course  of  subsequent  events  for 
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that  afternoon.  But,  alas  !  Clara's  back  was 
turned,  and  she  thought,  "How  cross  Mile, 
is  to-day  ! "  Mother  Gronzaga,  busy  with  some 
arrangement  of  the  vases  only  said,  "  Go  now, 
Clara,"  and  the  little  girl  walked  leisurely 
«out  of  the  chapel,  so  leisurely,  indeed,  that 
her  face  had  time  to  assume  its  most  disagree- 
able expression  of  obstinacy  and  ill-temper 
before  she  reached  the  school-room.  She 
opened  the  door  with  a  swing,  and  left  it  ajar. 
"  Fermez  la  porte,  Mile./'  said  the  teacher. 
€lara  closed  it  with  a  bang.  Mile,  bit  her  lip, 
but  said  nothing,  for  a  storm  was  rising,  and 
she  hoped  it  might  have  been  the  fault  of  the 
wind.  Clara  went  to  her  desk,  put  her  head 
under  the  lid,  and  held  it  there  for  a  consider- 
able time  while  she  rummaged  around  for 
books  and  papers  that  did  not  seem  to  be  forth- 
coming. Suddenly  she  heard  her  name  called  : 
it  was  her  turn  to  recite.  Out  came  the  head 
from  under  the  desk-lid,  as  she  said,  in  an  al- 
most unintelligible  voice,  "  I  am  not  prepared 
to  recite.'.' 

"  And  why  not,"  asked  Mile.,  in  her  sharpest 
tones. 

"I  forgot  my  Fasquelle  last  night,  and  was 
helping  to  arrange  the  altar  during  recess,  so 
I  could  not  study." 

"  That  is  no  excuse  ;  the  others  helped  to  ar- 
range the  altar  also,  and  they  have  recited." 

"  Maybe  they  didn't  forget  their  books,  last 
night,"  said  Clara,  with  a  contemptuous  curve 
of  the  lip,  and  a  slam  of  her  desk-lid. 

"  Mile.  Clara,  you  are  impertinent,"  said  the 
teacher.  "You.  will  remain  after  school  to 
learn  and  recite  the  fiftieth  lesson." 

Clara  burst  into  a  paroxysm  of  tears,  the 
usual  climax  of  her  tempers,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  afternoon  passed  miserably.  The  slight- 
est disposition  to  repentance  or  docility  on  her 
part  would  have  softened  the  teacher,  who 
would  have  been  only  too  glad  of  such  evi- 
dence, but  none  came  ;  the  scholars  were  dis- 
missed, and  Clara  learned  and  recited  the  fiftieth 
lesson  in  sullen  mood,  without  even  a  glance 
at  Mile.  Dupont  when  she  dismissed  her  with  a 
kind  "  Tres  h'len.     You  may  go  now." 

Clara  crossed  the  yard  slowly,  filled  with 
bitter  thoughts.  The  girls  had  all  gone,  many 
of  them  to  confession,  where  she  had  intended 
and  oeen* preparing  to  go  also.  However,  the 
«vil  spirit  thUt  was  in  her  suggested  the  folly 
of  this  just  now.  "  What  was  the  use  of  going 
to  confession  when  one  never  got  any  better, 


when  one  was  always  persecuted  and  abused  ?  " 
Our  Lord  did  not  love  her,  she  was  sure  ;  she  had 
been  decorating  His  altar  all  day,  and  then  that 
imperious  little  Mile.  Dupont  was  permitted  to 
come  and  upset  every  one  of  her  pious  resolves 
and  good  intentions.  Why  was  it  ?  Not  for 
an  instant  did  she  lay  the  blame  to  her  own 
self-love  and  fiery  temper ;  that  was  natural, 
she  argued — she  could  not  help  herself.  I 
have  no  excuse  to  make  for  this  silly  little 
girl ;  as  a  faithful  chronicler,  I  must  simply 
relate  facts. 

(conclusion  next  week.) 


Effie's  Angel. 

CHAPTER  VI.— The  King's  Messenger. 

T  a  late  hour  on  the  afternoon 
following  the  children's  visit  to 
Maggie's  room,  as  Mr.  Green- 
wood was  sitting  alone  perusing, 
with  anxious  eyes,  the  adver- 
tisements in  some  daily  papers, 
\ATM>  hoping  to  discover  in  their  columns 
^^(-Jsomething  that  would  suit  his  neces- 
'^^^  sities,  he  was  surprised  by  a  knock  at 
the  door.  On  opening  it  he  found  himself 
face  to  face  with  a  benevolent-looking  old 
gentleman  who  apologized  for  his  intrusion 
by  saying  that  he  was  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Greenwood's  little  girls,  and  having  learned 
from  the  younger  child  that  her  father  was  in 
want  of  employment  he  had  called  to  tell  him 
of  a  situation  that  he  thought  would  be  ac- 
ceptable. 

Mr.  Greenwood  begged  the  gentleman  to  be 
seated,  and  on  hearing  that  the  situation  so 
unexpectedly  offered  to  him  was  that  of  con- 
fidential clerk  to  a  house  of  business  in  the 
city,  the  duties  of  which  he  was  fully  com- 
petent to  undertake,  tears  of  joy  and  gratitude 
rose  to  his  eyes. 

The  old  gentleman  went  on  to  explain  that 
it  would  be  necessary  for  Mr.  Greenwood  to 
be  at  his  post  by  nine  o'clock  each  morning, 
but  that,  as  an  omnibus  passed  the  corner  of 
the  adjoining  street  every  half  hour,  he  trusted 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  on  that  score. 

"No  difficulty!"  exclaimed  the  grateful 
listener ;  "  why,  sir,  it  will  be  the  saving  of 
my  life,  the  fresh  air  going  to  and  from  the 
city  is  the  very  thing  I  need.  The  doctor  told 
me  only  this  morning,  that  if  I  did  not  get 
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more  air  he  would  not  answer  for  the  conse- 

j  quenees.     Oh,  sir!"   he  cried,  rising   impul- 

\  sively  and  holding   out  his  hand   to  the  old ' 

\  sacristan,  for  it  was  he, ''  how  can  1  ever  thank 

yOu  enough  for  your  kindness  !     And  only  to 

think,"  he   continued,  "that  my  brave  little 

girl  should  really  have  had  the  sense  to  go 

and  tell  you  all  about  my  troubles.    Why,  to 

tell  you  the  truth,  sir,  I  almost  fancied  it  was 

some  imaginary  friend  my  Lassie  was  talking 

about,  for  she  often  seems  to  be  in  a  sort  of 

dream,  away  up  in  the  clouds,  as  the  saying  is." 

"  She  does,  indeed,"  was  the  old  man's  reply. 
"  She  is  a  strangely  thoughtful  child  for  one 
so  young ;  but,"  he  continued,  smilingly, 
"  you  are  mistaken,  Mr.  Greenwood,  in  suppos- 
\  ing  that  I  was  the  friend  whom  your  little 
girl  sought  out  so  eagerly  on  your  account 
last  evening.  It  was  only  by  the  merest  ac- 
cident that  I  came  to  hear  of  your  loss  of  em- 
ployment, otherwise  I  could,  perhaps,  have 
been  of  service  to  you  before." 

"  Then,"  inquired  the  father,  in  much  sur- 
prise, "  who  could  it  have  been  ?  I  am  more 
puzzled  than  ever." 

The  old  man  made  no  reply,  but  stood 
thoughtful,  and  for  some  moments  looked  on 
the  ground,  then  raising  his  eyes  to  Mr. 
Greenwood's  face  he  asked  whether  he  would 
give  him  permission  before  answering  his 
question  to  put  one  to  him. 

''  Certainly,  sir,"  was  the  courteous  reply ; 
"  you  are  at  liberty  to  ask  me  any  questions 
that  may  seem  good  to  you." 

"Then,"  said  the  old  man,  quickly,  and  as 
though  afraid  of  hurting  his  listener's  feelings, 
"  I  am  anxious  for  many  reasons  to  learn,  Mr. 
Greenwood,  whether  you  are  a  Catholic  or 
not  ?  it  is  from  no  motive  of  idle  curiosity,  be- 
lieve me,  that  I  venture  to  ask  this  question." 

It  was  now  Mr.  Greenwood's  turn  to  re- 
main silent,  and  for  some  minutes  Mr.  Good- 
man feared  that  Lassie's  father  was  offended. 
Such,  however,  was  not  the  case  ;  Mr.  Green- 
wood was  not  a  man  given  to  take  offence 
where  none  was  intended,  and  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  old  sacristan's  manner  that  ap- 
pealed to  the  best  feelings  of  his  heart,  which, 
though  a  careless,  had  never  been  a  hard  one. 
After  an  embarrassing  pause,  therefore,  he  re- 
plied in  a  low  tone,  as  though  half  ashamed  of 
his  words :  "  I  hardly  know  how  to  answer 
your  question,  sir.  I  was  a  Catholic  thirty 
years  ago,  and  \  haye  no  faith  in  finy  other 


religion,  but" — and  again   he  became  silent. 

"  I  see  !  I  see.!"  said  the  old  man,  in  a  tone 
of  sorrow.  '"  For  thirty  years,  poor  soul,  you 
have,  like  too  many  others,  turned  your  back 
upon  your  best  Friend,  and  He — ah,  it  is  the 
old,  old  story  ! — He  has  not  lorsaken  you  in 
your  hour  of  trouble  ! " 

There  was  no  reply.  The  Angel  Watcher, 
who  had  so  long  stood  by  Samuel  Greenwood's 
side  with  that  stern  expression  on  his  face, 
drew  near^  Oh,  how  long  and  how  patiently 
had  the  good  angel  waited  for  this  hour,  an- 
other hour  of  grace  granted  in  answer  to  the 
earnest  and  ceaseless  prayer  for  the  soul  com- 
mitted to  his  charge  ! 

At  length  the  old  sacristan  asked  Mr. 
Greenwood,  in  a  kind  and  gentle  tone,  whether 
he  had  his  leave  to  say  more. 

"  Most  certainly,  my  kind  friend,"  was  the 
answer ;  "  you  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  say 
what  you  please ;  you  have  done  me  a  favor 
which  I  shall  not  forget  till  my  dying  day. 
Go  on,  sir ;  go  on.  And  so  it  was  not  you, 
after  all,  to  whom  my  dear  little  Lassie  ap- 
plied to  obtain  me  some  employment,  or  what 
she  calls,"  said  the  fond  father,  with  a  smile, 
"help  to  enable  me  to  keep  the  wolf  from 
the  door  ?  Would  you  believe,  sir,"  he  con- 
tinued, "that  she  really  thinks  it  was  a  real 
wolf  I  spoke  of  the  other  evening  when  I 
feared  things  were  going  wrong  with  me,  and 
I  happened  to  use  that  expression.  But  pray, 
sir,  do  not  keep  me  any  longer  in  ignorance 
of  the  other  kind  friend  besides  yourself,  to 
whom  I  am  so  deeply  indebted." 

The  old  sacristan  tried  to  reply,  but  some 
inward  emotion  prevented  him.  At  length, 
however,  in  a  half-smothered  voice,  he  turned 
his  eyes  to  heaven  and'  said  with  much  rever- 
ence :  "It  was  the  Friend,  Mr.  Greenwood, 
whom,  for  thirty  years,  according  to  your  own 
admission,  you  have  turned  your  back  upon." 

Sudden  and  unbidden  tears  rose  to  Mr. 
Greenwood's  eyes  at  the  old  man's  strange  re- 
ply. Of  what  was  he  thinking  as  he  stood 
gazing  out  so  steadfastly  at  the  darkness  ?  The 
short  winter's  afternoon  is  over,  and  the  stars, 
those  "forget-me-nots  of  the  angels,"  appear 
one  by  one,  "making  the  night  holy."  Does 
its  beauty  steal  into  the  father's  we^ 
— recalling  to  his  memory  nigl 
long  agoi^when  he  knelt,  a  hapj 
child,  at  his  mother's  knee  and  lisp^ 
ing  prayer  ?     Does  the  long-forgoV 
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Mary"  rise  almost  unconsciously  to  his  lips, 
as  he  remembers  his  dear  departed  mother  ^ 

Let  us  return  to  our  old  friend,  the  "  King's 
Messenger,"  at  the  other  end  of  the  room. 
Having  delivered  his  Master's  message,  he  is 
preparing  to  depart,  saying  he  has  a  sick  man 
to  call  upon  in  the  upper  story  of  the  house, 
and  must  therefore  say  farewell. 

''  But  not  without  seeing  the  children,"  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Greenwood,  starting  from  his 
reverie,  and  returning  to  the  fireside  ;  "  they 
will  be  so  disappointed  on  their  return  not  to 
have  seen  you,  and  I  expect  them  and  my  wife 
every  minute.  They  must  have  been  caught 
in  one  of  the  heavy  showers  which  you  only 
just  escaped;  I  hope  they  have  found  shelter 
somewhere,  as  Lassie  is  so  liable  to  take  cold. 
I  conclude,"  he  continued,  in  a  hesitating 
voice,  ''  from  what  you  told  me,  that  the  school 
I  was  under  the  impression  my  children  had 
been  so  long  attending  is  in  reality  a  Catholic 
chapel.  Had  I  not  been  so  absorbed  in  keep- 
ing the  w^olf  from  the  door  I  might  have 
guessed  it  before.  And  and  so  my  little  Lassie 
went  down  there  to  pray  for  me  yesterday, 
did  she,  and  spoke  to  you  afterwards  ?  God 
bless  her  for  it  !"  he  concluded. 

''  Yes,  and  she  will  be  blessed,"  answered  the 
old  man  reverently,  using  the  beautiful  words 
of  Isaac  when  blessing  his  son.  "  I  shall  never 
forget  the  expression  of  her  eyes,"  said  the 
old  sacristan,  ''  as  she  raised  them  towards  the 
tabernacle  yesterday.  I  was  in  the  sacristy, 
and,  unseen,  was  watching  her  the  whole  time. 
Mr.  Greenwood,  you  are  a  fortunate  man,  in 
spite  of  your  troubles  and  anxieties,  to  possess 
such  a  child  as  Lassie.  But  may  1  ask  you, 
bye  the  bye,"  continued  the  old  man,  "  tell  me 
your  little  girl's  baptismal  name,  as  I  am  anx- 
ious to  give  her  a  birthday  present  to-morrow, 
and  I  fancy  she  would  like  a  book.  Lassie  is 
a  very  pretty  pet  name,  and  much  used,  I  be- 
lieve in  Scotland ;  so  no  doubt  you  have  rela- 
tions there ;  but  I  should  like  to  insert  my 
little  friend's  baptismal  name,  as  well  as  her 
pet  one  in  her  birthday  present,  and  I  have  for- 
gotten to  ask  her  what  it  is." 

A  blush  of  shame  rose  to  Mr.  Greenwood's 
facCj^ut  he  made  no  answer. 
'¥Mr:^reenwood,"  said  the  old  gentleman  in 
ce,  for  the  first  time  recoiling  from 


all  events, 


ce-stricken  man  before  him,  "it 
surSy  caiinbt  be  possible  that  your  children  are 
jjnba|)ti-55e4>  and  you  a  Catholic,  or,  at 


brought  up  in  the  Church  of  Christ !  I  implore 
you—" 

"  No  need  to  implore  me,  sir,"  interrupted 
the  father,  springing  up  and  pacing  the  room 
to  and  fro  with  passionate  gestures  ;  '"  I  deserve 
all  that  you  or  any  one  else  can  say.  Effie  is 
baptized,  thanks  to  a  stranger," — and  he  laid 
his  hand  heavily  on  Mr.  Goodman's  shoulder 
— ''  but  Lassie  !  0,  how  soon  can  I  make  amends 
to  her  !  When  can  she  be  baptized  ?  Could  you 
arrange  it  for  to-morrow  ?  It  is  her  birthday, 
and  I  could  take  her  down  to  the  chapel  myself." 

''  1  will  speak  to  Father  Alban  on  my  return, 
and  I  am  certain  he  will  not  refuse,  as  your 
little  girl  is  so  well  instructed  in  her  religion  ; 
as  to  her  Faith, — ah  !  Mr.  Greenwood,  if  we 
only  had  that  child's  perfect,  though  simple 
faith,  what  might  we  not  obtain  ?  But  I 
must  leave  you,  now,  sorry  avS  1  am  to  go  with- 
out seeing  the  children.  I  will  ask  Father 
Alban  to  call  upon  you  in  the  morning  and 
speak  to  Lassie,  who,  I  fear  will  be  grieved  to 
hear  that  with  all  her  love  for  our  Lord  she 
has  not  yet  been  admitted  into  His  blessed 
Fold.  But  cheer  up,  my  poor  friend,"  added 
the  kind  old  man,  seeing  how  deeply  Mr. 
Greenwood  was  suffering:  "all  will  be  set 
right  to-morrow,  please  God;  and  then?" — 
and  he  gave  a  searching  look  into  Mr.  Green- 
wood's face. 

"No  fear  of  ^Ar/i,  sir — "  was  the  quick  re- 
ply to  the  old  man's  look.  "  I  shall  be  an 
altered  man  from  this  day  :  my  Lassie's  faith 
has  changed  my  heart." 

"  To-morrow,  then,  my  friend  we  will  meet 
at  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  in  Ship  Street ;  it 
is  the  Feast  of  the  Holy  Innocents. 

"  Yes  :  to-morrow,  sir,"  replied  the  father, 
returning  the  old  man's  earnest  hand-shake, 
while  opening  the  door  for  his  departure  ; 
"to-morrow  you  will  see  me  with  Lassie,  and  J 
trust  you  will  honor  us  with  your  presence 
afterwards  at  her  little  birthday-feast,  poor  as 
it  will  be  "  ;  and  receiving  a  smiling  assent  from 
the  old  man,  Mr.  Greenwood  closed  the  door. 

"To-morrow,"  sighed  the  angel  sentinel,  as 
Lassie's  father  returned  to  the  hearth  and  knelt 
down  beside  it.  To-morrow  ! — and  who  among 
earth's  children  can  be  sure  of  to-morrow  ? 
Human  flowers  are  strangely  fragile,  and  wither 
oftentimes,  ah,  so  quickly ! — more  quickly 
than  even  the  flowers  by  the  wayside  !  What 
if  to-morrow  Lassie  were  no  longer  here?" 

(to    be    rONTINirED.) 
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Contraternity  ot  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception (or  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes). 

•*  We  fly  to  thy  patronage,  0  Holy  Mother  of  God!" 

ItKPORT      FOR     THE      WeEK      EnDING      WEDNESDAY, 

May  31st. 
The  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
fraternity are  earnestly  requested  in  favor  of  the 
following  petitions :  Conversion  to  the  Faith  for 
18  persons  and  5  familie>^,— return  to  the  Faith 
for  G  persons,— change  of  life  for  7,  recovery  of 
health  for  21,  of  sight  for  2,  and  of  mind  for  2 
persons,— special  favors  for  16  persons,— spiritual 
and  temporal  favors  for  10  persons, — grace  of  a 
happy  death  for  10  persons, — success  of  5  novenas. 
of  2  schools  and  of  various  undertakings  for  K) 
persons,— temporal  necessities  for  5,  the  virtue  of 
temperance  for  8,  employment  for  5,  and  means 
to  pay  debts  for  5  persons,— peace  and  concord  for  3 
families, — the  profitable  renting  of  a  valuable  piece 
of  property.  Also  "^^ti'^  particular*  intentions,  and  a 
number  of  thanksgivings  for  favors  received. 

CURE    OF    MADEMOISELLE    LOUISE    COLIN. 

We  present  to  our  readers  a  brief  sketch  of  one 
of  the  principal  miracles  of  the  Lorraine  pilgrim- 
age to  Lourdes,  which  took  place  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1881  : 

Louise  Colin,  of  Nancy,  having  inherited  a  scrof- 
ulous constitution,  was  from  her  very  infancy 
weak  and  delicate.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  she 
became  a  confirmed  invalid.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  the  disease  which  had  been  slowly  consuming 
her  vital  forces  began  to  manifest  itself  in  all  its 
dread  power — frequent  hemorrhages,  violent  pal- 
pitations of  the  heart,  swelling  of  the  feet  and  limbs, 
and  all  the  alarming  symptoms  of  consumption  in 
its  last  stages,  made  their  appearance,  so  that  all 
hope  of  cure  was  abandoned.  This  state  con- 
tinued for  two  years,  during  which  time,  the  poor 
patient  often  expressed  her  desire  to  go  to  Lourdes  : 
"  where,"  she  said,  "  I  am  sure  the  Blessed  Virgin 
will  cure  me."  *  Her  attendants,  however,  were 
convinced  tliat  such  a  journey  in  her  condition 
would  prove  fatal;  and  the  directress  of  the  hospi- 
tal would  not  take  upon  herself  the  responsibility 
of  permitting  it.  Mile.  Colin  was  not  discouraged. 
Often  she  repeated  her  request ;  and  each  time  she 
was  I'efused.  She  began  a  novena  to  our  Lady  to 
inspire  her  attendants  to  yield  to  her  desire.  At 
length,  during  the  month  of  August,  last  year,  the 
much-desired  permission  was  given,  and  prepara- 
tions were  made  to  have  her  accompany  the  pil- 
grimage which  was  about  to  start  for  Lourdes. 
At  that  time,  her  condition  was  indeed  very  low  : 
the  hemorrhages  had  increased  in  violence,  and  she 
was  constantly  in  such  state  of  complete  exhaustion 
that  her  attendants  declared  it  impossible  for  her 
to  undertake  the  journey.  But  the  hope  of  being 
cured  sustained  her  :  she  insisted  upon  going.    As 


she  herself  declares,  she  lost  sight  of  all  the  trouble 
and  care  and  annoyances  she  might  cause  others 
—there  was  but  one  thought  before  her  mind,  and 
that  was,  that  Mary  Immaculate  would  cure  her. 

The  journey  from  Nancy  to  Lourdes  occupied 
three  days,  and  during  the  last  two  Mile.  Colin  re- 
mained in  an  unconscious  state,  having  swooned 
through  exhaustion.  Several  times,  it  was  thought 
she  was  dying.  The  last  absolution  was  given 
her  by  one  of  the  Fathers,  and  all  the  pilgrims 
united  in  praying  for  her.  In  this  way  the  jour- 
ney was  continued  and  they  arrived  at  Lourdes. 
Though  still  unconscious,  she  was  taken  to  the 
Grotto,  and  plunged  into  the  waters  of  the  piscina. 
The  icy  coldness  of  the  miraculous  spring  forced 
a  cry  from  her,  and  restored  her  to  consciousness. 
She  felt  great  pain  throughout  her  body,  and  her 
attendants  wished  to  take  her  out  of  the  water. 
But  she  insisted  upon  remaining  longer.  She 
tried  to  kneel,  and  after  much  labor  and  pain  suc- 
ceeded. Resting  herself  against  the  wall,  she  re- 
cited three  Hail  Marys.  Suddenly  she  cried  : 
"Leave  me — I  am  cured."  And  so  it  proved.  She 
was  perfectly  cured.  She  required  no  assistance 
in  leaving  the  piscina — all  traces  of  her  malady 
had  disappeared.  Nothing  remained  except  a 
slight  weakness  which  marked  her  convalescence. 

Hardly  realizing  the  wonderful  favor  which  had 
been  bestowed  upon  her,  she  directed  her  steps  tow- 
ards the  Grotto,  where,  falling  on  her  knees  be- 
fore the  statue  of  Mary  Immaculate,  she  passed  an 
hour  in  prayer  and  thanksgiving. 

On  her  return  home  with  the  pilgrimage,  she 
showed  herself  as  strong  as  any  of  the  others,  and 
her  companions  could  hardly  recongnize  her. 

Since  then  no  symptom  of  her  former  affliction 
has  appeared,  and  Mademoiselle  Colin  attends  to 
all  her  duties  without  experiencing  the  slightest 
fatigue.  She  has  now  resolved  to  consecrate  the 
life  thus  miraculously  saved  to  the  love  and  service 
of  her  heavenly  Mother. 

OBITUARY. 

We  recommend  the  following  deceased  persons 
to  the  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Confra- 
ternity :  Sister  M.  Fidelia  of  the  Convent  of  Our 
Lady  of  the  Angels,  Shelby  ville,  Ky.,  who  died  sud- 
denly on  the  15th  of  May.  Mr.  Timothy  O'Leary,  of 
Chicago,  who  died  last  March.  Sister  Catharine 
O'Neii^l,  Norfolk,  Va.,  who  lately  went  to  her 
Spouse.  Isabella  McCall,  Baltimore,  Md.,  who 
rested  in  peace,  March  6th.  Mr.  James  Ruth,  May 
15th,  and  Mrs.  John  Richardson,  May  19th,  both  of 
New  Orleans,  La.  Maria  Schumpf,  Jacksonville, 
Oregon,  who  died  very  peacefully,  May  16th.  Mrs. 
GuNBY  Baltimore,  Md.,  who  departed  this  life,  May 
22d.  George  M.  Storm,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Cal.,  who 
slept  in  the  Lord  some  time  ago.  xMrs.  McFad- 
den,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  who  died  lately.  Mr.  Po- 
TARD,  and  Ambrosia  Potard,  recently  deceased. 

May  they  rest  in  peace  ! 

A.  Granger,  C.  S.  C, 
Director  of  the  Confraternity. 
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IDOLS;  or,  1  he  Secret 
of  the  Rue  Chausste  d'Antin. 
From    the   Fiench.     Hy    MISS    ANNA    T 
SADLIER. 

Elegant  Cloth  Binding,  $1.25. 

A  more  interesting  book  lias  nev(M-  :ippeared 
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IN    CATHOLIC    HEARTS: 

Memoirs  of  Cardinal  Xinu-ncs,  Miehaol  Angelo. 
Samuel  de  Champlain,  Archl>ishop  Plnuketr, 
Charles  Carroll,  Henri  de  Larochejaqnelein, 
Simon  do  Moutfort.  By  MISS  ANNA  T 
SADLIER, 

Handsomely  and  Substantially  Bound,  $1.00. 
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The  Girlhood  of  3Iary  Virgin., 

BY   G.    D.   IIOSSETTI. 

Cms  is  that  blessed  Mary,  pre-elect 
God's  virgin.    Gone  is  a  great  while,  and  she 
Dwelt  thus  in  Nazareth  of  Galilee  ; 
Her  kin  she  cherished  with  devout  respect : 
A  profound  simpleness  of  intellect 

Was  hers,  and  supreme  patience.   From  the  knee 
Faithful  and  hopeful ;  wise  in  charity  ; 
Strong  in  grave  peace  ;  in  duty  circumspect. 
Thus  held  she  through  her  girlhood  ;  as  it  were 
An  angel-watered  lily,  that  near  God 
Grows,  and  is  quiet.    Till  one  dawn,  at  home, 
She  woke  in  her  white  bed,  and  had  no  fear 
At  all, — yet  wept  till  sunshine,  and  felt  awed  ; 
Because  the  fulness  of  the  time  was  come. 


Queen  by  Right  Divine. 


BY    KATHLEEN   O  MEARA. 


(Conclusion.) 
^^F  love  did  but  reign  over  us  here  below, 
Pl|  this  life  would  be  a  heaven  on  earth,  for 
""  love  is  the  manna  that  souls  are  hunger- 
ing for  ;  it  is  the  factor  that  moves  the  world  ; 
it  is  the  lever  that  lifts  men  out  of  self;  it  is 
the  force  that  subjugates  all  forces,  and  sweeps 
away  all  antagonisms  ;  the  fire  that  kindles 
light  in  dark  places  ;  the  royalty  to  which  men 
bow,  however  hostile  they  may  be  to  every 
other  form  of  sovereignty. 

It  was  by  love  that  Soeur  Rosalie  reigned. 
She  was  a  woman  of  genius,  so  men  said  ;  and 
genius,  too,  wears  a  crown  by  right  divine. 
Other  women,  contemporaries  of  Soeur  Rosa- 
lie, had  worn  it  with  a  brighter  lustre,  and 
more  obvious  right,— women  whose  names  are 


shining  now  on  the  roll  of  fame,  in  letters  and 
in  art ;  but  here  their  empire  ceased.  Soeur 
Rosalie's  .knew  no  such  limitations.  Love, 
her  rare  and  Christian-like  power  of  loving 
and  evoking  love,  made  all  men,  high  and  low, 
learned  and  unlearned,  her  servants  and  her 
courtiers ;  made  them  proud  to  wait  upon  her, 
eager  to  fulfil  her  wishes,  to  adopt  her  views, 
to  follow  her  counsels.  The  love  that  burned 
in  that  pure,  large,  motherful  heart,  was  so 
strong  that  it  set  the  spark  alight  in  the  most 
selfish ;  the  coldest  took  fire,  the  hardest 
melted  in  its  glow.  For  eight  years  beyond 
the  appointed  threescore  and  ten,  this  flame, 
like  a  sacred  altar-fire,  burned  steadily  in  the 
midst  of  her  people  ;  then  it  flickered  and 
went  out.  France  heard,  one  cold  spring 
morning,  that  Soeur  Rosalie  had  finished  her 
day's  work,  and  died,  and  gone  to  heaven.  It 
was  as  if  some  great  elemental  fire  had  been 
extinguished,  and  that  the  world  had  suddenly 
grown  cold.  So  large  was  the  place  she  filled, 
and  so  supreme  Avas  her  influence,  that  it 
seemed  as  if  the  work  she  had  set  going  must 
now  come  to  a  standstill.  But  it  was  not  so. 
Others,  consumed  like  herself  by.  the  divine 
passion  of  charity,  took  up  the  burden,  and 
went  on  with  the  interrupted  service.  The 
Convent  of  the  Rue  de  TEpee  de  Bois  con- 
tinued to  be  a  centre  of  help  and  hope  and 
encouragement  for  the  surrounding  popula- 
tion. It  ceased,  indeed,  to  be  the  central-point 
of  interest  and  activity  that  it  had  been  in 
Soeur  Rosalie's  time  ;  but  her  spirit  lived  on 
there,  her  example  shone  like  a  beacon-light, 
her  name  was  a  watchword,  rallying  the 
strong  to  the  rescue  of  the  weak,  bidding  the 
sorrowful  ones  take  hope  and  the  faint-hearted 
lift  up  their  eyes  to  the  hills  whence  their 
help  was  coming. 
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Her  picture  was  to  be  seen  in  every  garret, 
— sometimes  the  only  ornament  of  the  blank 
wall,  sometimes  side  by  side  with  a  crucifix  or 
a  madonna.  A  year  after  her  death,  a  marble 
bust  of  her  was,  with  permission  from  the 
Emperor,  at  the  prayer  of  the  inhabitants, 
placed  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Mairie  of  the 
12th  Arrondissement.  The  installation  was 
performed  with  great  pomp  of  ceremonial  and 
every  manifestation  of  popular  love  and  re- 
spect. For  five-and-twenty  years  the  bust  re- 
mained the  pride  and  ornament  of  the  district, 
as  Soeur  Rosalie  had  been  its  joy,  and  during 
that  time  her  (Euvre  flourished.  Then  a  change 
came.  The  Empire  fell,  and  the  Republic 
rose  on  its  ruins.  The  talismanic  words,  Lib- 
erty, Equality  and  Fraternity  were  blazoned 
on  the  public  edifices  and  over  the  porticos  of 
the  churches  ;  freedom  was  the  watchword  of 
the  hour,  a  new  era  had  dawned  on  the 
world  ;  humanity  was  to  be  emancipated  from 
the  slavery  that  degraded  it  under  the  old 
order  of  things ;  under  the  new,  everybody 
was  to  be  free, — free  to  do  evil,  to  persecute 
the  Church,  to  make  war  on  God,  and  drive  out 
His  servants  from  their  homes.  For  the  others 
— for  those  who  worshipped  Him  and  followed 
His  laws — there  was  to  be  no  freedom.  It  was 
only  by  degrees  the  people  found  this  out ; 
at  first,  they  believed  in  the  writing  on  the 
wall,  but  the  prophets  of  the  new  regime  came 
in  good  time  to  translate  the  legend  for  them. 
They  wanted  no  God  tyrannizing  over  them 
with  His  Commandments :  He  had  had  His 
day,  and  now  He  must  go.  They  drove  away 
first  one  group  of  His  servants,  and  then  an- 
other, and  then  it  was  the  turn  of  Soeur  Rosa- 
lie's Sisters. 

One  lovely  summer's  morning,  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Marceau  was  making  holiday.  It 
was  the  distribution  of  prizes  at  the  Sisters' 
of  Charity.  Five  hundred  little  scholars  in 
trim  white  frocks  were  reaping  the  reward 
of  their  year's  diligence.  They  were  a  merry 
company  ;  even  those  who  drew  no  prizes 
had  their  share  in  the  day's  glory,  for  they 
took  their  part  in  the  glees  and  canticles  that 
all  were  singing  in  presence  of  M.  le  Cure  and 
many  other  notable  personages  invited  with 
the  parents  to  assist  at  the  distribution.  Those 
amongst  the  little  choristers  who  had  won 
distinction  or  reward,  carried  away  brightlj^- 
bnund  books  or  wreaths  of  white  roses,  or 
crowns   of    green   and   gold   laurel   on   their 


learned  little  heads.  As  they  trotted  home, 
they  made  the  dingy  streets  gay  with  their 
white  frocks  and  pinafores  and  shining  gar- 
lands and  their  chatter  and  laughter.  All 
the  faubourg  turned  out  to  see  the  glad  pro- 
cession pass.  There  were  happy  dreams  that 
night  on  hard  pillows  in  many  a  poor  garret. 
But  a  rude  awakening  was  in  store  for  them 
all.  The  reian  of  Freedom  had  decided  to  do 
away  with  these  innocent  coronations  for  the 
future,  and  next  day  there  came  a  decree 
ordering  the  Sisters  of  Charity  to  leave  their 
convent,  and  wdthin  fifteen  days  to  clear  out 
their  children  and  their  sick,  and  their  infirm 
old  men  and  women,  and  all  belonging  to 
them,  from  the  Rue  de  I'Epee  de  Bois.  The 
decree  fell  on  the  whole  faubourg  like  a  bomb- 
shell. It  meant,  not  merely  the  expulsion  of 
twelve  harmless  and  devoted  women  from 
their  home,  but  the  turning  adrift  into  the 
streets,  shelterless  and  penniless,  over  one 
thousand  of  the  most  helpless  of  God's  crea- 
tures. At  one  fell  blow  the  labor  of  eighty 
years  was  destroyed.  The  consternation  of 
the  people  was  so  great  that  for  a  moment 
they  were  stunned  ;  they  knew  that  there 
was  no  appeal,  and  they  saw  no  redress  any- 
where. The  Government  had  bided  its  time 
cunningly,  and  dealt  the  stroke  at  the  right 
moment.  It  was  the  dead  season,  when  all 
who  might  have  helped  were  out  of  town. 
Paris,  rich,  money-giving  Paris,  was  away, 
either  in  its  chateaux,  or  bathing  on  fashion- 
able beaches,  or  drinking  the  waters  of  fash- 
ionable springs.  After  the  first  shock,  how- 
ever, the  people  stood  up,  and  swore  an  oath 
that  this  work  of  iniquity  should  not  be  done 
while  they  were  there  to  prevent  it.  Some 
twelve  or  fifteen  brawny  fellows  marched  ofi' 
to  the  convent. 

"  Ma  Soeur,"  said  a  grimy  smith,  the  spokes- 
man of  the  deputation,  ''  it  seems  the  Govern- 
ment has  turned  you  out.  Now,  how  much 
money  will  it  take  to  hire  premises  and  keep 
you  going  for  a  year  ?  " 

"Alas  !  less  than  eighty  thousand  francs 
would  not  do,"  replied  the  Superioress. 

"  Then,  cheer  up.  Sisters  !  By  Soeur  Rosa- 
lie, you  shall  have  the  money!  Call  your 
friends  together,  and  count  on  us.  There  are 
no  traitors  in  the  faubourg." 

The  Sisters  set  about  their  packing,  and  their 
champions  went  forth  and  set  about  getting 
the  money  for  them.    It  was  as  if  Soeur  Rosa- 
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lie  herself  had  risen  from  the  grave,  and  was 
walking  "  the  diocese  "  as  in  old  times,  visibly 
present,  her  voice  audible,  her  spirit  firing  ftll 
hearts,  moving  every  hand,  keeping  zeal  within 
bonds,  conducting  the  generous  movement 
with  that  calm  wisdom  and  self-devoted"  en- 
ergy that  were  her  special  characteristics. 
The  chivalrous  fellows  who  were  pledged  to 
find  the  money,  went  round  the  faubourg  asking 
for  eighty  thousand  francs  as  confidently  as 
if  the  getting  were  a  mere  question  of  asking, 
as  if  the  collected  capital  of  the  entire  district 
■could  have  made  up  eighty  thousand  francs ! 

P'or  three  days  the  collection  went  on;  heavy 
copper-coins,  and  bright  silver  ones  came 
dropping  in  with  bountiful  rapidity.  Then, 
Paris  outside  the  faubourg  heard  of  what  was 
going  on  :  ''  Soeur  Rosalie's  oduvre  was  threat- 
ened, and  money  was  wanted  to  save  it."  In 
less  than  one  week  a  hundred  thousand  francs 
were  paid  in  to  the  evicted  Sisters  !  A  loud 
^'Hurrah  "  !  rang  through  the  faubourg.  But 
there  was  a  good  deal  to  be  done  yet,  in  order 
to  secure  and  complete  Soeur  Rosalie's  triumph. 
A  building  had  to  be  found  to  lodge  the 
twelve  Sisters  and  their  family  of  a  thousand 
members.  This  was  no  easy  matter,  and  for  a 
moment  it  looked  as  if  they  would  be  forced 
to  leave  the  neighborhood  and  pitch  their 
tent  in  some  distant  quarter.  But  Soeur 
Rosalie  loved  her  wicked  faubourg  too  well 
to  abandon  it.  She  sent  her  kinsman,  M.  Eu- 
gene Rendu,  to  the  rescue ;  she  led  him  one 
day,  unexpectedly,  to  a  deserted  tan-yard  close 
by  the  old  convent — a  long,  straggling  block  of 
buildings,  with  dependences,  and  a  vast  square 
in  the  centre.  The  buildings  were  in  a  di- 
lapidated condition  ;  but  they  were  spacious 
enough,  and  otherwise  easily  adaptable  to 
their  new  destination.  The  tan-yard  was  hired, 
and  the  next  thing  was  to  find  an  architect  of 
good-will,  brave  enough  to  fly  in  the  face  of 
the  enemy,  and  undertake  the  necessary  al- 
terations, and  compromise  himself  as  a  clerical. 
"  Our  Mother  will  send  us  some  one,"  said  the 
Sisters,  confidently;  and  they  began  to  con- 
sider with  some  friends  where  they  had  best 
turn  to  look  for  this  man  of  good-will, — they 
were  interrupted  by  the  portress  coming  to 
say  that  a  lady  wished  to  speak  with  the  Su- 
perioress, in  the  parlor. 

''Ma  Sceur,"  said  the  visitor,  "I  want  to 
know  if  I  can  be  of  any  use  to  you  in  this 
trouble.    I  owe  a  great  debt  to  Soeur  Rosalie. 


When  my  son  was  at  the  point  of  death,  she 
saved  him  by  her  prayers.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  world  he  would  not  do  for  her  Sisters.  He 
is  an  architect,  and  very  clever  at  his  profes- 
sion ;    is  there  any  use  you  can  put  him  to  ?  " 

The  lady's  name  was  Jourdain.  She  was 
the  mother,  who,  distraught  with  grief,  had 
come,  thirty  years  before,  to  entreat  Soeur 
Rosalie  to  pray  over  her  child.  That  child  now 
returned  to  pay  back  his  debt.  He  repaired, 
and  in  a  measure  reconstructed,  the  buildings, 
and  made  them  ready  for  occupation  in  an 
incredibly  short  time.  When  asked  for  the 
bill  of  what  the  Sisters  owed  him,  M.  Jourdain 
replied  :  ''  It  is  I  who  am  in  their  debt ;  they 
owe  me  nothing." 

All  that  remained  to  be  done  now  was  to 
furnish  the  house.  The  faubourg  proved  here 
again  that,  as  Soeur  Rosalie  used  to  say,  its 
heart  was  better  than  its  head.  It  gave  out  of 
its  povery  with  that  cheerful  alacrity  which 
makes  the  poorest  gift  so  precious.  It  brought 
tables  and  chairs,  sometimes  there  was  a  leg 
wanting,  or  some  other  trifling  flaw,  but  they 
were  none  the  less  welcome  in  the  empty 
rooms ;  it  brought  pots  and  jugs,  and  other 
odds  and  ends  of  presents  to  "Our  Mother" 
which  must  have  gladdened  her  heart. 

By  the  month  of  November  everything  was 
ready,  and  there  were  to  be  great  doings  in  the 
faubourg.  The  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Paris 
was  invited  to  inaugurate  the  new  schools  and 
preside  at  the  reopening.  It  w^as  one  of  those 
festivals  of  earth  that  the  angels,  are  glad  to 
be  invited  to.  Soeur  Rosalie  must  certainly 
have  been  a  degree  happier  in  heaven  that  day 
than  she  was  the  day  before.  There  were  one 
hundred  and  fifty  more  children  at  the  r entree 
than  when  the  school  had  broken  up,  and  the 
population  were  celebrating  her  triumph  over 
her  enemies  and  theirs  like  a  family  festival, 
as  in  truth  it  w^as.  They  had  saved  from  de- 
struction the  work  that  she  had  spent  her  life 
on,  and  had  proved  to  her  that  she  still  lived 
in  their  grateful  memory.  Her  creche  was 
still  to  be  full  of  babies,  as  when  she  was  there 
to  dandle  them;  her  children  were  to  be  taught 
in  the  schools  ;  her  young  girls  watched  over 
by  the  Patronage,  the  aged  and  infirm  shel- 
tered, and  the  sick  ministered  to  in  her  in- 
firmary. 

The  white  cornettes,  like  carrier-doves,  still 
flutter  up  and  down  the  faubourg,  carrying  a 
virtue  through  the  noisy  thoroughfares,  bright- 
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ening  the  slimy  cellar,  painting  sunbeams  on 
the  black  attic  wall,  purifying  the  crowded 
ehamhree,  redeeming  all  vile  and  hateful  things 
with  their  innocence  and  love. 

We  are  told,  and  the  tradition  is  so  beauti- 
ful I  think  it  must  be  true,  that  some  of  the 
anthems  which  the  Church  sings  in  our  day 
were  sung  by  our  Lord  and  His  disciples  in 
the  Temple  two  thousand  years  ago.  What  a 
wonder  it  must  have  been  to  hear  Him  sing  ! 
To  hear  that  voice  leading  the  choir,  the 
Eternal  Word  uttering  Itself  in  praise  to  the 
Father,  and  making  supplication  for  the  sin- 
ful multitude  around  !  But  the  multitude 
heard  without  hearing.  They  distinguished 
nothing  but  an  ordinary  voice,  perhaps  more 
than  ordinarily  clear  and  tuneful  ;  they  were 
deaf  to  the  divine  harmony  of  those  tones,  to 
which  the  angels  up  in  heaven  were  hearken- 
ing enraptured ;  they  heard  the  melody,  but 
they  missed  the  message. 

As  it  was  then,  so  it  is  now.  He  is  singing 
to  us  still,  as  in  the  days  when  He  went  up  to 
the  Temple  and  sang  out  loud  with  His  dear 
human  voice.  He  sings  to  us  in  all  His  works  : 
in  the  roll  of  the  forest,  in  the  surge  of  the 
sea,  in  the  mystic  dance  of  the  mountains ; 
He  sings  to  us  in  our  own  hearts,  and  from  the 
hearts  of  those  we  love  ;  but  like  the  Jews  we 
miss  the  voice  within  the  voice.  If  we  hear  Him 
in  the  vibrating  stillness  of  the  night,  when  star 
calleth  unto  star,  it  lulls  us  to  softer  slumbers, 
like  some  faint  echo  of  Olympian  music.  If  we 
hear  Him  in  a  life  of  holiness,  of  martyr-deeds, 
in  a  career  of  heroism  and  glorious  death,  we 
are,  perhaps,  thrilled  for  one  moment  to  more 
awakened  life,  or  we  stand,  and  listen  as  to  the 
sound  of  music  from  a  battle-field  to  which 
we  have  no  call.  It  is  a  delusion.  We  are 
called.  That  trumpet-blast  is  calling  us  to 
the  rescue  of  those  perishing  in  the  fight. 
Let  us  be  up  and  doing,  for  it  may  be  that  in 
the  measure  of  our  response  we  shall  answer 
for  their  life  or  death. 


Eliane. 


To  the  philosopher  nothing  is  more  useful 
than  sedulously  to  search  into  the  mysteries  of 
nature,  and  to  devote  long  and  deep  stud}^  to 
physical  inquiries. — Encyc.  ^terni  Patris. 

It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  art  apart 
from  religion  ;  as  truly  as  the  celestial  sun  is 
the  revealer  of  form,  so  surely  is  the  heavenly 
light  of  religion  the  first  inspirer  of  Art. 


TRANSLATED    FROM    THE    FRENCH    OF    MRS.    AUGUSTUS 

CRAVEN,   AUTHOR   OF   "a   SISTEr's   STORY,"    BY 

LADY    GEORGIANA    FULLERTON. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 
Had  Madame  de  Liminge  had  the  slightest 
notion  of  the  hopes  which  her  words  had 
raised  on  two  different  occasions  that  day,  she 
would  not  have  fallen  asleep  under  her  green 
damask  curtains  in  so  quiet  and  happy  a  frame 
of  mind.  It  may  seem  strange  that  so  natural 
an  idea  never  occurred  to  her,  and  that  a 
person  of  so  much  good  sense  and  experience 
should  not  have  been  alive  to  the  danger  of 
placing  her  son  in  constant  communication 
with  a  girl  of  whose  mind,  character,  and 
remarkable  beauty  she  was  the  first  to  rave 
about;  but  with  all  her  knowledge  of  the 
world,  there  was  one  sort  of  insight  which 
the  Marquise  did  not  possess.  She  had  none 
of  that  quick  perception  which  results  from 
an  attentive  study  of  the  character  of  others. 
Her  husband,  an  amiable,  generous  and  in- 
dolent man,  with  far  less  capacity  for  bnsiness- 
than  his  wife,  had  surrendered  to  her,  from 
the  earliest  days  of  their  marriage,  the  whole 
control  of  his  house  and  family.  Her  habits 
of  governing,  and  governing  wisely,  had  made 
obedience  easy  to  all  about  her,  and  she  had 
never  given  herself  the  trouble  of  studying 
the  characters  of  those  she  had  to  deal  with. 
Never  having  met  with  opposition  or  obstacles 
to  her  will,  she  had  not  been  accustomed  to 
anticipate  them,  or  even  to  take  into  account 
such  a  possibility. 

Her  children  had  always  shown  her  the 
utmost  respect  and  a  boundless  affection  ;  and 
if  it  had  rather  surprised  her  that  Eaynald  at 
the  age  of  twenty-four  should  have  originated 
the  idea  of  a  journey  to  the  East,  and  a  long 
sojourn  in  Italy,  this  plan,  as  it  happened  to 
coincide  with  her  own  wishes,  which  were  to 
get  him  to  leave  Paris  at  that  time,  met  with 
her  approbation,  and  raised  no  difiiculties.  It 
answ^ered,  in  fact,  as  well  as  if  she  had  herself 
suggested  it. 

During  his  absence  she  had  not  been  remiss 
in  forming  projects  both  for  his  future  destiny 
and  that  of  Blanche.  It  was  all  settled  before- 
hand in  her  own  mind.  Blanche  was  first  to 
marry    M.    de    Monleon,— as    yet   a    perfect 
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stranger  to  them  both, — and  a  few  months 
afterwards  Raynald,  who  would  then  be  fully 
twenty-six  years  of  age,  would  seek  and  obtain 
the  hand  of  the  beautiful  heiress,  Constance^e 
Longvilliers. 

In  the  mean  time  she  had  got  some  mutual 
friends  to  sound  the  Due  and  Duchesse  oh  the 
subject.  The  eagerness  with  which  the  latter 
had  accepted  an  invitation  to  Erlon  les  Bois 
was  a  sufficient  security  for  the  favorable 
result  of  the  more  direct  negotiations  she 
resolved  to  set  on  foot. 

Hitherto  everything  seemed  to  promise  full 
success  to  her  plans.  But  since  the  morning 
a  new  project  had  sprung  up  in  Madame  de 
Liminge's  active  brain.  She  had  not  failed 
to  observe  M.  de  Treval's  attentions  to  her 
niece,  and  this  had  been  enough  to  set  her 
imagination  at  work,  and  to  give  birth  to 
additional  combinations,  which  she  thought 
would  be  the  natural  sequel  of  already  existing 
facts.  It  was  this  scheme — the  success  of 
which  she  never  doubted — that  had  made 
her  sigh  so  deeply  when  she  expressed  regret 
that  Eliane  could  not  always  remain  with  her. 
What  would  Raynald  have  thought  could  he 
have  guessed  it  ?  What  would  Eliane  herself 
have  thought  ? 

It  was  the  brilliant  match  she  had  in  view 
for  her  which,  according  to  the  Marquise's 
expectations,  was  so  soon  to  deprive  her  of 
her  niece.  M.  de  Treval  was  rich,  well  born, 
and  well  thought  of  by  his  friends,  and  by 
the  world  considered  a  gentlemanlike  and 
agreeable  man.  He  was  eventually  to  inherit 
the  title  of  his  uncle,  the  Due  de  Longvilliers. 

To  find,  without  any  apparent  difficulty,  a 
j^arii  for  Eliane  almost  equal  to  the  one  she 
had  secured  for  Blanche  was  indeed  a  won- 
derful stroke  of  good  fortune.  One  victory 
following  another  so  closely  in  the  matrimo- 
nial field,  astonished  even  her  sanguine  nature. 
She  foresaw  the  envy  which  other  people 
would  feel,  and  generously  forgave  beforehand 
all  the  ill-natured  things  that  would  be  said 
about  it. 

These  reflections  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
she  must  at  once  speak  to  Raynald,  and  pre- 
pare him  to  turn  to  the  best  account  Made- 
moiselle de  Longvilliers'  sojourn  under  his 
roof. 

Whilst  the  Marquise  was  asleep  dreaming 
about  her  son,  her  son  was  dreaming  too,  but 
wide  awake.    Sitting  at  an  open  window,  with 


a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  he  was  preparing  for  his 
mother  a  still  greater  surprise  than  the  one 
she  had  in  «tore  for  him.  He  had  resolved 
to  open  his  heart  to  her  the  very  next  day, 
if  possible  ;  for  now  that  he  was  going  to  be 
continually  in  Eliane's  society,  he  felt  that  it 
might  become  impossible  to  keep  his  promise 
to  Malseigne.  A  still  more  powerful  induce- 
ment than  that  promise  had  hitherto,  perhaps, 
enabled  him  to  adhere  to  it.  This  was  a 
terrible  fear  lest  his  friend's  previsions  should 
prove  well-founded.  What  should  he  do 
then?  He  did  not  like  to  face  that  question  ; 
but,  at  any  rate,  he  knew  that  as  long  as  he 
remained  in  doubt  on  that  point  it  would  be 
impossible  to  speak  to  Eliane.  It  had  not, 
indeed,  prevented  him  enjoying  her  society 
during  the  last  three  months  in  Paris  ;  but  at 
Erlon  it  was  different,  and  he  had  also  con- 
ceived a  sort  of  hope  that  his  mother,  instead 
of  thwarting  his  wishes,  would  meet  them 
half-way.  He  had  thus  understood  the  affec- 
tionate and  flattering  words  she  had  said  to 
Eliane ;  and  this  it  was  which  had  given  so 
speaking  an  expression  to  his  eyes  when,  at 
that  moment,  he  looked  at  his  cousin.  The 
remembrance  of  that  glance  continued  to 
haunt  her  long  after  she  had  retired  to  rest. 
It  did  not  awaken  very  definite  expectations, 
only  a  vague  idea  of  possible  happiness. 

Short  as  her  night  had  been,  Eliane  rose 
nearly  as  early  as  the  sun.  She  longed  to 
throw  open  her  window  and  to  see  by  broad 
daylight  what  she  had  only  dimly  discerned 
the  evening  before.  Great  was  her  delight  at 
the  view  which  met  her  eyes.  A  thin  veil  of 
mist  still  hung  over  the  broad  valley  and  the 
graceful  meanderings  of  the  Seine,  which  ex- 
tended beyond  sight.  But  the  wooded  hills 
in  the  distance,  the  trees  of  the  park,  and  the 
neighboring  forest,  were  already  gilded  by  the 
first  rays  of  sunshine.  The  fiower-beds  under 
her  window  sent  forth  a  delicious  perfume ; 
the  green  lawn  which  divided  the  parterre 
from  the  river-side  road  sparkled  with  dew; 
the  birds  were  beginning  to  sing,  and  the 
busy  insects  to  hum. 

With  silent  rapture  Eliane  drank  in  the 
sweet  morning  air.  She  could  not  tear  herself 
away  from  that  sight.  She  was  glad  to  exist 
and  to  be  young ;  glad  that  the  weather  was 
so  fine,  and  her  heart  so  full  of  joy — why  and 
wherefore  she  could  not  tell.  All  she  felt  was, 
that  never  before  had  she  been  so  happy. 
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The  stable  clock  struck  seven.  The  young 
girl  left  her  room  and  went  down-stairs,  shut- 
ting softly  the  doors  behind  her  in  the  full  be- 
lief that  she  was  the  earliest  riser  in  the  house; 
but  no  sooner  had  she  set  her  foot  out  of  doors 
than  she  met  Mademoiselle  Silvestre,  quite  re- 
covered from  her  fatigue  of  the  previous  day, 
and,  as  was  usual  with  her  in  the  country,  on 
her  way  to  the  kitchen-garden  and  the  poultry- 
yard. 

The  good  lady  was  delighted  to  find  that  her 
favorite  occupations  were  quite  in  Eliane'sJine. 
She  liked  gardening,  and  took  an  interest  in 
all  the  living  things,  whether  in  the  stables  or 
the  hen-house.  This  raised  her  still  higher 
than  before  in  Mademoiselle  Silvestre's  estima- 
tion. They  were  proceeding  together  in  high 
spirits  to  the  kitchen-garden,  when  Raynald 
unexpectedly  appeared  on  the  scene. 

"  What  you,  M.  Raynald,"  the  old  governess 
exclaimed,  "actually  out  of  doors  at  seven 
o'clock ! " 

"  You  may  well  be  astonished,"  he  answered; 
"but  I  awoke  early  this  morning,  and  could 
not  go  to  sleep  again,  so  I  took  it  into  my 
head,  as  it  was  so  fine,  to  have  a  ride  into  the 
forest  before  any  one  else  was  up." 

"To  accomplish  that,"  Eliane  said,  with  a 
smile,  "  you  must  have  been  still  more  active." 

As  she  was  speaking,  his  English  groom 
brought  Raynald  his  horse.  She  stroked  its 
mane,  and  declared  that  Chamyl  looked  quite 
elated  at  the  prospect  of  a  good  gallop  in  the 
beautiful  woods  at  that  hour  of  the  morning. 

"  No  wonder,"  she  added ;  "  he  is  a  very 
lucky  horse,  and  you  are  very  lucky  too." 

"And  why  should  not  you  have  a  ride 
also?"  Raynald  exclaimed.  "Roxane  can  be 
saddled  in  ten  minutes." 

"Is  Roxane  here?"  Eliane  said,  quite 
pleased  at  the  idea  of  seeing  again  the  pretty 
mare  she  had  ridden  in  Paris. 

"Yes;  all  the  saddle-horses  arrived  yester- 
day. Put  your  habit  on  as  quick  as  you  can, 
and  we  can  scamper  over  the  park  and  part  of 
the  forest,  and  be  home  by  nine  o'clock.  Do, 
now,  go  and  get  read3^" 

Eliane  blushed  and  hesitated  ;  but  Mademoi- 
selle Silvestre,  with  an  aiwopos  which  raised 
her  immeasurably  in  Raynald's  opinion,  joined 
in  the  conversation  and  said :  "  Blanche  al- 
ways rode  with  her  brother  at  this  hour,  or  a 
little  later,  perhaps ;  but  whether  it  was  at 
eight  or  at  nine  does  not  much  signify.     Ma- 


dame la  Marquise  liked  her  better  to  ride  with 
M.  Raynald  at  this  time  than  later  in  the  day." 

"Why  did  she  prefer  it  ?  "   Eliane  asked. 

"  Oh,  I  suppose  to  avoid  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
and  also  the  remarks  of  the  neighbors." 

"Of  the  neighbors?" 

"  Yes ;  there  was  no  chance  of  meeting  any- 
body at  this  hour,  and  therefore  no  danger  of 
ill-natured  criticisms." 

"  But  what  could  they  have  found  to  criti- 
cize in  Blanche's  riding  with  her  brother?" 

"  Well,  it  is  not  considered  quite  a  proper 
thing  for  young  ladies  to  do." 

"  You  would  never  have  guessed  that,  I  am 
sure,"  Raynald  said,  in  a  sharp  manner. 

"You  must,  then,  be  told  that  there  are 
people — and  not  a  few  of  them — in  this  neigh- 
borhood who  pay  so  bad  a  compliment  to  a  man 
of  my  age  as  to  suppose  him  incapable  of  tak- 
ing sufficient  care  of  his  sister  during  a  ride  of 
two  hours." 

"But  then—"  Eliane  said. 

"You  are  not  my  sister,"  he  said;  "that 
makes  all  the  difference." 

He  could  not  help  laughing,  and  she  laughed 
too. 

"  What  a  capital  reason  ! " 

"  Not  a  conclusive  one,  I  admit ;  but  seri- 
ously, I  do  think  at  this  hour  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  escort  you,  even  though  you  are 
nothing  to  me — at  any  rate,  only  my  cousin." 

There  was,  however,  a  tone  in  his  voice 
which  sounded  as  if  she  was  something  to  him, 
and  Eliane  felt  it.  She  turned  towards  the 
house. 

"Pray  do  what  I  ask  you,"  Raynald  said, 
beseechingly.  "  Come,  Mademoiselle  Silvestre, 
help  me  to  convince  my  cousin  that  there  is 
nothing  objectionable  in  it." 

The  old  governess's  keen-sighted ness  and 
prudence  were  evidently  at  fault  on  this  occa- 
sion. She  never,  indeed,  made  any  use  of 
those  qualities,  even  so  far  as  she  possessed 
them,  when  rightly  or  wrongly  she  fancied 
herself  acting  on  a  precedent  established  by 
Madame  la  Marquise  ;  so  she  answered  : 

"  Well,  my  dear  Eliane,  if  you  really  have 
the  least  wish  to  take  a  ride  before  breakfast, 
I  do  not  know  why  you  should  not  do  so.  I 
am  sure  that  Madame  la  Marquise  would  not 
object  to  your  doing  what  her  daughter  did." 

Thus  encouraged,  Raynald  would  not  listen 
to  any  further  denial ;  and  Eliane,  nothing 
loth,  went  to  put  on  her  riding-habit,  whilst 
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he  ordered  her  horse.  In  twenty  minutes' 
time  they  were  galloping  across  the  park.         *< 

The  delight  of  riding,  of  feeling  the  morn- 
ing air  blowing  in  their  faces,  the  beauty  of 
the  scenery,  and  the  secret  happiness  which 
filled  their  hearts,  kept  them  at  first  from 
speaking  ;  but  after  passing  through  the  gate 
which  led  from  the  park  into  the  forest,  they 
slackened  their  pace,  and  entered  on  an  alley 
thickly  carpeted  with  moss.  A  hare  or  a 
rabbit  now  and  then  crossed  their  path  ;  the 
birds  were  singing  joyfully  in  the  tall  trees 
over  their  heads.  Then  they  began  to  con- 
verse. 

"  I  have  never  seen  the  forest  in  such  beauty. 
After  the  noise  and  bustle  of  Paris,  there  is 
something  so  peaceful  and  pleasant  in  the 
sight  and  smell  of  these  woods." 

"  But  I  thought  you  liked  Paris  better  than 
any  other  place,  and  that  the  country  did  not 
suit  you.  I  think  I  have  often  heard  you  say 
so." 

"  Well,  that  was  what  I  used  to  think  ;  I  did 
not  like  the  country." 

"  I  cannot  understand  that,  especially  now 
that  I  have  seen  Erlon." 

"Well,  I  wonder  at  it  myself;  but  there 
were  reasons  which,  perhaps,  accounted  for  it. 
My  mother  has  always  managed  everything 
here,  and  with  such  success  and  ability  that 
it  would  have  required  a  great  effort  to  acquire 
the  same  talent ;  a  still  greater  one  to  take  out 
of  her  hands  the  power  which  she  has  so  long 
wielded  with  so  much  pleasure  and  such  ad- 
vantage to  myself.  So  the  years  have  gone 
by,  and  things  remained  just  as  they  were  when 
I  was  twenty  years  of  age." 

"  And  yet  it  is  such  a  happy  destiny — I 
cannot  help  thinking  so — to  live  in  a  place  like 
this,  with  every  means  to  do  good,  with  im- 
portant duties  to  perform,  and  entire  independ- 
ence. It  furnishes  a  man  with  an  unlimited 
scope  for  activity,  and,  at  the  same  time,  affords 
repose,  which  is  always  more  or  less  necessary 
if  the  mind  is  to  remain  free." 

"  Yes :  I  see  all  that  now  plainly  enough. 
I  quite  agree  with  you  :  but  then — I  was  pos- 
sessed with  a  feverish  agitation  and  a  love  of 
excitement  which  the  world  promotes  and 
fosters.  It  bored  me  to  live  here  with  my 
mother.  I  was  always  going  backwards  and 
forwards  to  Paris — " 

"And  what  did  you  do  in  Paris? " 

This   simple   question   rather    embarrassed 


Raynald.  He. was  considering  whether  he 
could  answer  it  with  perfect  truthfulness,  and 
meet  without  flinching  the  look  of  those  most 
pure  and  most  expressive  eyes  which  were  so 
innocently  fixed  upon  him. 

"What  did  I  in  Paris?"  he  said  at  last. 
"  Well,  Eliane,  if  you  were  to  ask  other  people 
how  I  spent  my  time  there,  they  would  prob- 
ably tell  you  that  it  was  in  a  harmless  man- 
ner enough.  They  would  say  that  in  the  midst 
of  a  frivolous,  idle,  and  vicious  world  I  was 
reckoned  to  be  less  idle,  less  frivolous,  and  less 
bad  than  others.  Indeed,  I  think  that  I  en- 
joyed a  good  reputation.  But  if  you  asked  me 
what  I  now  think  myself  of  that  life,  the 
answer  I  can  give  you  is,  that  after  leading  it 
for  three  years,  one  fine  day  I  took  a  sudden 
resolution." 

"  That  of  leaving  Paris  and  France  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  to  go  away  and  seek  elsewhere  better 
objects  for  my  natural  activity,  and  safeguards 
against  temptation.  Armand  was  then  return- 
ing from  one  of  his  long  journeys.  He  saw 
that  I  was  going  astray,  and  with  that  power 
of  persuasion  he  has,  and  the  sort  of  authority 
he  possesses  over  me,  he  carried  his  point  and 
saved  me.  Poor  Armand  !  he  advised  me  to 
adopt,  as  a  safeguard,  the  plan  he  had  himself 
sought  as  a  remedy.  .  .  ." 

Eliane  felt  an  interest  in  Malseigne,  perhaps 
chiefly  on  account  of  his  affection  for  Raynald, 
but  also  because  she  had  seen  in  him  evidences 
of  highmindedness,  which  convinced  her  that 
his  friendship  was  an  honor  and  a  blessing 
for  the  young  man  on  whom  it  was  bestowed. 

"A  remedy  ! "  she  exclaimed  ;  "  and  for  what 
evil?" 

"  The  evil  of  a  love  unworthy  of  him." 

"  Unworthy  of  him  ! "  Eliane  repeated,  with 
a  look  of  surprise. 

Raynald  seemed  sorry  for  what  he  had  said. 

"It  is  wrong,  perhaps,  to  speak  of  that  in- 
cident in  his  life,  of  a  wound  which  I  hope 
and  believe  is  now  quite  healed.  But,  any- 
how, Armand  acted  towards  me  then — as  he 
has  often  done  before — the  part  of  a  guardian 
angel ;  but  since  my  return  it  is  no  longer 
him " 

Raynald  stopped  short ;  he  felt  that  words 
of  too  great  significance  were  rising  to  his  lips, 
that  he  was  about  to  say  more  than  he  in- 
tended. Fortunately  they  had  just  reached  a 
place  in  the  forest  where  four  roads  met,  and 
they  checked  their  horses  in  order  to  decide  on 
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the  one  they  would  take  ;  Raynald  hesitated 
an  instant,  and  then  said  : 

"  We  will  follow  the  road  to  the  left,  which 
leads  to  one  of  the  gates  of  the  park,  but  first 
let  us  go  on  a  little  to  the  right,  amongst  the 
underwood.  .  .  .  It  is  those  magnificent  trees 
there  which  have  given  to  this  place  its  name. 
Now  come  on  a  little  farther  and  look  at  the 
view." 

Eliane  crossed  the  edge  of  the  forest,  and 
suddenly  beheld  an  expanse  of  wood,  hill,  and 
river,  which  made  her  pull  up  her  horse  and 
exclaim,  "  How  beautiful ! "  It  was  the  same 
scene  she  had  admired  from  her  window;  but 
now  from  the  spot  where  she  was  standing, 
the  chateau,  seated  on  a  woody  eminence  above 
the  river,  formed  one  of  its  leading  features. 
"  What  a  perfect  position,"  she  said,  "  and  how 
well  the  chateau  and  its  surroundings  look 
from  here  !  I  coul  d  not  form  any  idea  of  it  last 
night." 

''Yes:  it  is  a  very  fine  house.  My  father 
rebuilt  it,  and  he  understood  that  sort  of  thing 
as  well  as  any  one  ;  but  what  I  wanted  to 
show  you  is  that  castellated  house  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river." 

Eliane's  eyes  followed  the  direction  he 
pointed  out,  and  she  saw  a  picturesque  build- 
ing on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  just  opposite 
Erlon. 

"That  place  is  called  Erlon  du  Gue.  It 
stands  exactly  where  the  ferry  used  to  be ; 
when  the  river  is  low  the  country-people  some- 
times cross  it  in  order  to  avoid  going  round 
by  the  bridge.  But  to  come  back  to  the  house, 
it  was  left  for  thirty  years  running  to  a  rela- 
tive of  our  grandfather,  whose  name  was  the 
Baron  de  Seuil.  He  was  a  strange  being,  an 
invalid  and  a  misanthrope,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  a  man  of  great  taste,  of  immense  infor- 
mation, and  an  antiquary.  His  passion  was 
to  collect  curiosities  and  works  of  art,  so  that 
his  cottage  became  a  sort  of  little  museum. 
Can  you  guess  when  I  found  that  out  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  think  it  must  have  been  when  you 
visited  this  aged  relative." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it ;  I  never  went  near  him. 
He  absolutely  would  never  see  any  of  us.  So 
you  may  imagine  how  surprised  I  was  when  I 
came  back  to  France  in  the  spring,  to  find 
that  the  Baron  de  Seuil  was  dead,  and  that  he 
bequeathed  to  me  everything  that  the  house 
had  contained." 

"As  the  house  itself  is  yours,  it  was  natural, 


perhaps,  that  he  should  wish  what  was  in  it  to 
remain  there." 

"  Yes :  if  it  had  only  been  ordinary  furni- 
ture, but  not  when  it  comes  to  all  sorts  of 
precious  things — a  library  filled  with  rare 
books,  and  pictures  of  immense  value.  All  I 
know  is,  that  I  have  vowed  eternal  gratitude 
to  the  Baron  de  Seuil ;  and  after  examining 
all  the  treasures  he  had  collected,  I  found  his 
tastes  and  mine  so  alike  that  I  feel  a  posthum- 
ous affection  for  the  old  gentleman,  and  ever 
so  many  regrets  that  during  his  lifetime  I  did 
not  know  him." 

"And  when  did  you  take  possession  of  this 
charming  legacy  ?  " 

"A  very  short  time  ago.  Not  having  an 
idea  of  the  pleasant  surprise  in  store  for  me,  I 
had  been  in  no  hurry  to  come  down  here  and 
see  it.  Do  you  remember  the  day  when  I 
found  you  alone  in  the  study?  " 

"Yes  :  I  remember  that  day  very  well." 

Raynald  paused  a  moment  and  then  said  : 
"  It  was  soon  afterwards  that  for  the  first  time  I 
visited  that  house.  It  was  just  on  such  a  fine 
day  as  this.  You  may  fancy  my  surprise  and 
delight  when  I  found  out  all  that  it  contained. 
I  spent  the  day  in  examining  all  those  treasures, 
and  then,  rather  tired,  sat  down  in  the  Baron's 
sitting-room,  in  which  were  some  of  his  most 
beautiful  pictures  and  favorite  books.  I  fell 
asleep,  I  suppose  with  one  of  them  in  my  hand. 
Anyhow,  I  dreamt,  and  a  very  charming  dream 
it  was — the  sun,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  was  shin- 
ing into  the  room  through  stained-glass  win- 
dows and  filling  it  with  golden  light.  It  was 
as  if  the  whole  of  my  past  life  then  passed  be- 
fore me  ;  I  felt  conscious  of  a  great  change  in 
myself.  A  new  and  great  happiness,  not  un- 
mixed with  anguish,  was  oppressing  my  heart  ; 
I  tried  to  express  what  I  felt,  but  there  was 
no  one  to  speak  to.  Suddenly — as  it  seemed 
to  me — you,  Eliane,  stood  before  me  in  the 
grey  gown  and  black  sash  you  used  to  wear  at 
that  time,  and  I  told  you  that  all  that  light, 
that  happiness,  that  pain,  the  change  I  was 
conscious  of  in  myself,  were  all  owing  to  you." 

Eliane,  whose  eyes  had  been  fixed  on  Ray- 
nald whilst  he  was  speaking,  turned  them  from 
him  when  he  uttered  those  last  words.  She 
felt  again  as  she  had  done  the  evening  before 
— somewhat  distressed ;  but  her  self-control 
and  reserve — which,  in  spite  of  the  independ- 
ence and  even  boldness  she  sometimes  evinced, 
were  predominating  features  in  her  character 
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— stood  her  in  good  stead,  and  though  there 
was  something  a  little  tremulous  in  her  voice^ 
she  answered  with  calmness.  "  Well,  if  we 
leave  out  its  poetical  accompaniments,  this 
dream  of  yours  may  easily  be  realized,  for  ybu 
may  be  sure  that  what  you  have  told  me  of  that 
wonderful  house  gives  me  a  curiosity  to  see  it." 

The  gentleness  and  somewhat  prosaic  man- 
ner in  which  this  was  said  enabled  Raynald 
to  recover  himself.  He  had  all  but  betrayed 
his  feelings,  and  now  remembered  his  resolu- 
tions. It  was  almost  a  relief  to  think  that 
Eliane  had  not  understood  him,  and  he  prom- 
ised her,  with  some  little  embarrassment  and 
agitation,  to  take  her  as  soon  as  possible  to 
see  the  little  Castel  du  Gue. 

It  was  getting  late,  and  they  turned  home- 
ward. When  he  helped  his  cousin  to  dismount 
at  the  door  of  the  chateau,  Raynald  really  be- 
lieved that  he  had  strictly  kept  his  promise  to 
his  friend  and  the  resolutions  he  had  made  that 
very  morning. 

(to  be  continued.) 


A  Thankful  Heart. 

I!|pi  ETHINKS  of  all  the  sins  that  pierce   the 

-^  *  ^     Heart  of  Christ  anew, 

And  once  again  bring  Calvary's  scene  before  the 

awe-struck  view, — 
That  in  those  Hands  and  Feet  again  the  nail-prints 

deep  impress, 
The  blackest  is  the  loveless  sin  of  dark  unthank- 

fulness, 
A  grudging  soul  that  counts  its  sorrows,  weighing 

one  by  one 
The  pains  it  bears,  the  tears  it  sheds,  the  work 

that  it  hath  done  ; 
That  thanks  its  God,  perchance,  because  it  has  a 

patient  mind. 
And  for  its  crowning  grace  desires  a  spirit  well 

resigned. 

Resigned  !  that  Christ  hath  died  for  thee  upon  the 
shameful  Tree  ; 

Resigned  !  that  still  He  lives,  and  pleads  in  Heav- 
en's high  court  for  thee  ; 

Resigned  !  that  He  hath  willed  to  thee  His  nature 
to  impart, 

And  that  for  thee  undying  love  burns  in  His  Hu- 
man Heart  ! 

Or  it  may  be  thou  art  resigned  to  think  that  thou 
hast  borne  ; 

One  little  splinter  from  His  Cross,  or  from  His 
crown  one  thorn  ; 

Or  that,  when  contumely  pursued  thy  Master  year 
by  year. 


Some  word  of  censure  of  thyself  hath  fallen  on 
thine  eau. 

0  sin  against  the  Love  of  Christ,  of  all  the  sin* 
that  are, 

Methinks  that  this  in  Heaven  must  move  the  great- 
est sorrow  far, 

Must  make  the  Soul  of  Christ  to  grieve,  and 
Angels'  eyes  grow  dim. 

At  sight  of  all  He  does  for  us  and  the  nought  we 
do  for  Him. 

0  grudging  hearts  !  for  very  shame  be  thankful, 

if  we  may 
That  He  allows  such  coward  souls  to  suffer,  day 

by  day. 
That  He  hath  left  His  Cross  on  earth,  nor  carried 

it  on  high. 
That  ye  in  likeness  of  His  Death  may  learn  of 

Him  to  die. 

"  0<5hild,"  He  saith,  "  of  my  deep  Love  unto  Death'* 
grasp  I  sped, 

No  place  had  I,  save  the  hard  Cross,  whereon  t« 
lay  My  Head  ; 

This  beauteous  earth  I  made  so  bright  and  plen- 
teous for  thy  sake, 

Yielded  Me  not  one  little  spot  where  I  some  rest 
could  take. 

1  mad€  the  flowers,  the  fragrant  flowers;  but  only 

thorns  were  found 
To  twine  into  the  royal  Crown  whieh  round  Mj 

Brow  was  bound  ! 
I  made  the  fruit,  the  pleasant  fruit,  but  none  wa« 

found  for  Me, 
To  slake  the  burning  thirst  that  rose  in  My  Deatk 

Agony. 
0  child,  whom  I  have  loved,  as  never  mother  loved 

her  own, 

0  child,  whom  I  have  pleaded  for  at  Heaven's 

eternal  Throne  ; 
Think  not  thy  soul  can  brook  to  lose  one  pang  I 

send  to  thee, 
Know  that  thy  griefs  and  sorrows  all  are  measured 

out  by  Me. 
Each  anxious  thought,  each  sleepless  night,  eack 

unrefreshing  prayer. 
Each  bitter  tear  thou  shedd'st  on  earth  are  in 

High  Heaven  My  care  ; 
Each  great  bereavement  shaking  the  foundations 

of  thy  life, 
Each  unsiiccess,  each  calumny,  and  all  thy  weary 

strife  : 

1  know  them  all,  I  send  them  all  for  very  love 

for  thee  ; 
Take  them.  My  child,  as  from  My  Hand,  but  tak« 

them  thankfully  ; 
Be  thankful  for  thy  joys  ;  but,  most,  be  thankful 

for  thy  woe. 
For  he  who  ne'er  felt  grief  on  earth,  ne'er  joy  in 

heaven  can  know. 
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CHAPTER   VIIL— CContinued.) 

After  a  short  time,  Mrs.  Ogden  went  down 
to  sit  with  her  brother.  He  told  her  to  bring 
her  chair  to  his  bedside,  which  she  did,  and 
taking  his  hand  in  hers  smoothed  it  gently 
until  he  fell  asleep,  while  the  housekeeper  sat  at 
a  little  distance,  watching  them  both.  When 
sure  that  he  slept  soundly,  Mrs.  Ogden  left  the 
room  with  noiseless  steps.  "  To-morrow  I  will 
speak  at  all  risks,"  she  thought. 

Judith  had  gone  up  to  her  cousin's  room, 
towards  whom  her  frozen  heart  was  warming 
more  and  more  each  day.  It  was  very  comfort- 
ing to  her  to  have  some  one  near  her  own  age 
to  love,  and  in  whom  she  could  trust  and 
have  companionship  with.  The  two  girls 
talked  together  until  midnight,  in  low  under- 
tones, Ada  telling  her  of  the  beautiful  old 
classic  lands  she  had  visited  ;  Judith,  with  a 
hunger  and  thirst  of  the  heart,  listening  with 
keen  intelligence,  appreciating  all  she  heard, 
and  only  speaking  to  ask  a  question  now  and 
then,  for  she  hacf  read  many  books  of  foreign 
travel  and  laid  them  aside  thinking  of  the 
scenes  they  described  as  myths.  But  here  was 
one  speaking  to  her  who  had  seen  and  lived 
among  them,  which,  for  the  first  time,  made 
them  seem  realities.  Her  attention  became 
more  riveted  when  Ada,  full  of  religious  fervor, 
described  her  wanderings  in  Syria ;  then  the 
dark  Judean  eyes  lit  up  her  face  with  strange 
beauty  ;  her  lips,  apart,  showed  the  even  edge 
of  her  white  teeth,  her  cheeks  glowed,  and 
clasping  her  hands,  she  said  in  low,  impassioned 
tones:  "The  birthplace  of  my  mother,  the  land 
of  my  fathers !  Oh  !  that  I  might  go  there 
and  die!" 

"  We  will  go  there  some  day,  dear  cousin, 
but  not  to  die,"  said  Ada,  kissing  her  cheek. 
Instantly  the  light  and  glory  left  her  face. 

"  But  if — if  something  worse  than  '  death 
comes  ;  if  I  lose  my  reason  ?  " 

"  Have  no  fear  of  so  frightful  a  thing,"  said 
Ada,  inspired  by  high  hope. 

"  Aye,  but  you  don't  know  !  Mrs.  Willis 
watches  me  and  says  dreadful  things  to  me 
sometimes  ;  she  tells  me  not  to  look  so,  or  do 
that,  for,  being  different  from  other  people,  I 
ought  to  be  careful,  because  my  mother  was 


not  in  her  right  mind,  until  sometimes  1  have 
doubts  of  my  sanity  ! " 

"She's  a  cruel,  wicked  woman  !"'  exclaimed 
Ada ;  "  don't  believe  a  word  she  says." 

"  How  can  I  disprove  a  word  she  says  ?  " 
asked  the  girl,  a  hopeless  gloom  in  her  eyes. 
"  When  she  told  me  one  day  that  my  father 
wished  me  to  marry  her  son,  I  did  not  believe 
her,  and  went  to  him  and  begged  him  to  tell 
me  if  it  was  not  false.  He  told  me  that  it  was 
true,  that  he  had  consented  to  it,  and  so  willed 
it,  that  when  he  died  I  would  need  a  protector, 
and  that  Mrs.  Willis  would  be  a  mother  to  me^ 
But  now,  good  night."  When  she  kissed  Ada^ 
she  kissed  a  warm  tear  from  her  cheek,  and  the 
sign  of  sympathy,  such  as  she  had  all  her  lonely 
life  craved  and  yearned  for,  refreshed  her  poor 
heart  like  water  in  the  desert,  or  "  the  shadow 
of  a  rock  in  a  weary  land." 

Hearing  Mrs.  Ogden  moving  about  in  her 
room,  Ada  went  in,  and  told  her  what  had 
passed  between  her  cousin  and  herself. 

"  You  see,  darling,  it  is  just  as  I  thought. 
It  is  dreadful.  My  brother  has  been  dream- 
ing his  life  away  among  books  for  years, 
isolating  himself  from  all  other  companion- 
ship ;  and  this  woman,  by  humoring  him  and 
taking  all  outside  worrying  cares  off  his  mind, 
by  her  good  management  of  his  affairs,  has 
acquired  such  undue  influence  over  him  that 
in  his  present  feeble  condition  he  is  powerless 
to  shake  it  off.  But  something  must  be  done. 
Yesterday,  and  to-day,  he  has  spoken  only 
few  words,  but  he  is  evidently  thinking  a  great 
deal,  and  not  pleasantly.  He  may  be  only 
waiting  for  some  one  to  strike  the  first  blow, 
and  in  God's  holy  name  I  will  try  to  do  it,  for 
the  sake  of  both  soul  and  body.  If  I  fail,  I  will 
have  only  done  my  duty.  But  it  is  after  one 
o'clock,"  added  Mrs.  Ogden,  wearily;  "  we  must 
both  try  to  get  some  sleep,  so  good  night,  my 
darling.    May  our  Blessed  Lady  be  our  help  !  '^ 

We  must  not  think  that  Ada  Moore  had 
forgotten  her  own  trial  or  the  pain  of  its 
strange  mystery,  because  she  was  helping  an- 
other to  bear  a  grief  even  more  crucial  than  her 
own ;  when,  despite  of  all  she  could  do,  mem- 
ory would  awaken  the  dull  ache  in  her  heart, 
and  make  her  almost  cry  out  for  her  lost 
happiness,  she  would  resolutely  turn  herselP 
away  from  it,  and,  whether  by  night,  or  day, 
breathe  a  fervent  "Hail  Mary,"  and  begin 
to  think  how  she  could  best  cast  aside  all 
selfish  broodings  over  her  own  wrongs,  an(J 
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thereby  win  greater  freedom  to  assist  and 
comfort  the  sorrowful  and  the  needy.  Ada. 
was  learning  invaluable  lessons  of  endurance 
and  forgiveness,  and  the  precious  art  of  ex- 
tracting balm  from  her  own  grief  to  soothe 
and  heal  the  wounds  of  other  hearts.  She 
would  have  been  amazed  had  some  friend — 
her  cousin,  the  Archbishop,  or  Mrs.  Ogden — 
have  said  to  her  what  I  have  written,  so  little 
self-consciousness  or  self-love  had  she  ;  but  it 
'is  exactly  what  she  was  doing,  nevertheless, 
by  her  brave  effort  to  consecrate  her  grief  by 
a  beautiful  spirit  of  resignation  to  the  Divine 
Will.  How  strangely,  and  without  seeking  it, 
had  she  been  brought  into  contact  with  an 
actual  life-history,  filled  up  to  the  brim  with 
sorrow  and  dread,  with  no  cross,  no  divine 
belief,  no  hope  to  cling  to,  or  take  refuge  in  ! 
All  the  highest,  holiest  emotions  of  Ada's  be- 
ing were  awakened  in  her  generous,  womanly 
sympathy,  in  her  great  pity,  for  her  cousin  ; 
she  felt  that  her  life  would  be  well  spent  if,  in 
helping  her  with  her  love,  she  could,  by  God's 
grace,  bring  her  into  the  Fold  of  Him  whom 
her  people  had  rejected  and  crucified  !  And  to 
this  end  she  determined  to  bend  every  energy 
of  her  soul,  having  strong  faith  to  believe  that 
Heaven  would  be  propitious  to  her  prayers. 

The  next  morning  found  Mr.  Darrall  no 
better,  no  worse  ;  there  were  no  alarming 
symptoms  except  continued  feebleness  and  a 
certain  gloomy  restlessness.  Mrs.  Ogden  had 
just  approached  the  door  of  his  room  when 
Mrs.  Willis,  as  if  by  accident,  stept  out. 

"You  had  better  not  go  in  now,"  she  said  ; 
"  Mr.  Darrall  has  been  threatened  with  a  faint- 
ing attack." 

"I  shall  not  disturb  my  brother,"  she  an- 
swered, gently,  as  she  attempted  to  pass  in. 

"  But  you  will ;  I  assure  you  he  is  very  low 
this  morning,"  replied  the  housekeeper,  plac- 
ing herself  in  the  way.  "  The  doctor  has  for- 
bidden anyone  but  myself  to  be  with  him." 

"  Move  aside,  Mrs.  Willis,  and  allow  me  to 
pass  ;  I  assume  the  responsibility  of  my  act," 
said  Mrs.  Ogden,  with  so  commanding  an  air, 
that  the  housekeeper  involuntarily  moved 
away,  and  followed  her  in  with  a  look  of  in- 
tense hatred  in  her  eyes. 

Mr.  Darrall  smiled,  and  held  out  his  white, 
wasted  hand:  saying,  "I  was  just  wishing  for 
you,  Mary  ;  it  is  good  to  feel  that  you  are  here." 

"You  look  better  ;  do  you  not  feel  better  ?  " 
she  said,  leaning  over  to  kiss  him. 


"Oh,  yes  !  if  the  absence  of  actual  pain,  and 
not  being  in  the  very  act  of  dying,  is  any  sign,. 
I  suppose  I  am." 

"  Here  is  your  orange-water,  Mr.  Darrall,"" 
said  Mrs.  Willis,  handing  it  to  him.  He  took 
a  few  sips  of  it  and  gave  it  back  to  her.  She- 
then  stirred  the  fire,  drew  the  window-curtain 
so  as  to  shut  out  the  sun-glare,  spread  a  light 
silk  quilt  over  his  feet,  and  went  to  the  table 
on  the  other  side  of  the  room,  and  began  to 
arrange  the  medicine  vials  and  other  things 
upon  it.  Her  back  was  towards  them.  Mrs. 
Ogden  then  quickly  and  quietly  placed  in  hi& 
hands  a  strip  of  paper  pn  which  she  had  written, 
in  clear,  distinct  characters  :  "  I  must  speak  to 
you  alone."  He  read  the  words,  a  slight  glow 
suffused  his  face,  and  a  painful  expression  of 
indecision  was  apparent ;  but  how  could  he 
refuse  her,  that  tender,  faithful  sister  ?  Had 
he  not  also  somewhat  to  say  to  her  ?  Now 
was  the  opportunity  :  if  deferred  for  a  day,  it 
might  be  too  late  ;  and  his  will,  so  long  torpid, 
his  very  manhood  so  long  inert,  asserted 
themselves,  and,  speaking  in  a  tone  which 
Mrs.  Willis  had  almost  forgotten,  he  said  i 
"  Madam,  you  will  please  leave  me  alone  with 
my  sister  for  an  hour." 

She  started,  dropped  a  spoon  she  had  in  her 
hand,  so  much  was  she  surprised  ;  her  face 
grew  crimson,  and  her  eyes  sparkled  with 
anger :  "  I  will  leave  you  altogether,  sir,  if 
you  mean  to  kill  yourself ;  I'll  have  no  hand  in 
it ;  I'll  go  and  pack  up  my  things  right  now."^ 

"  Just  as  you  please  about  that,"  said  Mr. 
Darrall,  speaking  out  boldly,  now  that  the 
spell  was  broken  ;  "  only  oblige  me  by  leaving 
my  room  at  once,  that  I  may  have  a  private 
conversation  with  my  sister."  His  voice  and 
manner  were  stern,  but  Mrs.  Ogden  observed 
that  every  nerve  of  his  sensitive  face  was 
quivering,  and  really  dreaded  the  result  of 
such  unwonted  excitement.  Mrs.  Willis  burst 
into  tears  and  left  the  room  muttering,  but 
forgot  to  shut  the  door  after  her. 

"  Shut  that  door,  Mary,  and  turn  the  key," 
said  Mr.  Darrall,  fully  roused  ;  "  now  give  me 
some  orange- water,  with  just  three  drops  of 
that  red  mixture  in  it.  I  shall  be  all  right 
in  a  moment.  What  thraldom  I  have  suffered 
I  only  know  by  my  present  sense  of  freedom. 
Help  me,  Mary,  for  I  have  sinned,  sinned  by 
abandoning  every  duty  for  my  own  selfish  in- 
dulgence." 

Then  Mrs.  Ogden,  holding  his  hand  tenderly 
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between  both  her  own,  after  a  few  tender  words 
began  and  told  him  all  she  had  observed  and 
learned  since  she  had  been  there :  how  that 
woman,  by  her  innuendoes  and  hints,  had  made 
Judith  believe  that  her  mother  was  deranged 
and  had  committed  suicide,  and  that  she  was 
already  showing  symptoms  of  the  mental 
disease  inherited  from  her,  until  the  poor  girl 
was  so  tortured  by  the  dreadful  fancy,  that  it 
would  end  in  a  reality  unless  means  were  at 
once  taken  for  her  relief ;  and  finished  by  ask- 
ing him,  if  it  were  a  fact,  that  he  had  promised 
his  daughter  in  marriage  to  his  housekeeper's 
son. 

"And  is  it  possible  that  all  this  has  been 
going  on  around  me,  while  I  supinely  left  such 
dangerous  power  in  the  hands  of  that  ignorant, 
avaricious  woman  ?  Oh,  Mary,  I  have  a  great 
deal  to  blame  myself  for !  I  see  it  all :  God  grant 
it  may  not  be  too  late  to  repent  and  remedy 
things  !  It  is  true  that  there  was  a  mystery 
about  my  poor  Leah's  death  ;  but  I  solemnly 
■declare  that  up  to  the  hour  when  she  left  the 
house  to  go  to  the  lake  for  pond-lilies,  she  was 
as  happy  and  light-hearted  as  the  day  was 
long.  There  was  nothing  morbid  in  her  char- 
acter, though  nothing  eccentric  ;  she  enjoyed 
the  very  sense  of  living,  and  shrunk  like  a 
frightened  child  at  the  thought  of  death. 
Her  love  for  her  baby  was  a  passion,  a  species 
of  tender  adoration,  and  her  joy  in  its  posses- 
sion was  indescribable.  Our  married  life  had 
been  like  a  beautiful  idyl;  no  cloud,  no  jar  had 
ever  disturbed  our  happiness.  Is  it  likely 
that  she  would  voluntarily  have  abandoned 
all  that  made  life  precious  to  her,  to  seek 
death  ?  Impossible  !  The  only  solution  of 
the  mystery,  is  this :  she  was  so  fond  of  the 
lake,  which  lies  within  the  limits  of  my  prop- 
erty, that  I  had  a  small,  light  skiff  built  for 
her,  and  she  soon  learned  to  row  with  great 
dexterity.  Sometimes  she  took  her  baby  and 
nurse  with  her,  but  on  that  fateful  day,  al- 
though it  was  clear  and  bright,  she  thought 
the  wind  was  too  keen  for  the  little  creature, 
and  went  off  alone,  saying  she  would  soon  be 
back.  I  heard  her  go  past  my  window,  sing- 
ing an  Eastern  air  she  loved.  I  felt  no  un- 
easiness, for  I  had  made  her  promise  me  never 
to  venture  on  the  lake  when  it  was  windy.  I 
suppose  she  must  have  got  into  the  boat  to 
rest  herself  after  the  walk,  and  enjoy  all  the 
wild  tangle  of  beauty  that  framed  the  water 
— I  am  sure  it  was  so,  for  a  promise  to    me 


was  as  sacred  as  an  oath  in  her  sight.  The 
painter  which  secured  the  skiff  to  a  post 
of  the  boat-house  must  have  been  carelessly 
knotted,  came  loose,  and,  before  she  knew  it, 
she  had  drifted  away  from  the  shore  without 
paddle,  or  oar,  or  any  help  whatever,  for  even 
the  seats  of  the  skiff  were  nailed  down  beyond 
the  power  of  her  poor  little  hands  to  wrench 
them  up.  I  know,  as  well  as  if  I  had  seen 
her,  how  frightened  she  was,  for  the  wind  had 
risen,  and  the  water  was  rough,  and  how,  in 
searching  the  bottom  of  the  skiff  for  a  stick,  or 
piece  of  loose  board  to  paddle  back  with,  she  lost 
her  balance,  or  slipped,  or  stepped  too  much  on 
one  side  and  upset  it.  That  is  how  I  worked 
it  all  out  afterwards.  The  boat  was  found 
bottom  upwards,  floating  hither  and  thither  on 
the  lake ;  the  oars  were  on  their  rests  in  the 
boat-house,  she  had  not  touched  them  ;  and 
she — was  found  among  the  water-lilies  on  the 
opposite  shore,  with  the  long  gray  mosses  and 
yellow  jessamine  that  trailed  down  from  a 
bending  tree  hanging  like  a  canopy  above 
her,  while  her  closed  eyes  and  the  placid  smile 
upon  her  lips  almost  cheated  me  into  the  be- 
lief that  she  was  asleep  and  dreaming  pleasant 
dreams.  No  !  no  !  my  bright  Eastern  bird 
was  snared  by  a  cruel  fate ;  she  did  not  seek 
death.  No  !  a  thousand  times  no  ! "  said  Mr. 
Darrall,  covering  his  face  with  his  hands, 
while  tears  burst  from  his  eyes.  He  did  not 
feel,  or  talk  like  other  men ;  his  life  had  been 
too  concentrated,  and  he  had  lived  too  much 
among  books  for  his  language  not  to  be  dif- 
ferent from  that  in  ordinary  use,  and  this  his 
one  love  had  been  the  solitary  passion  and 
poetry  of  his  existence,  from  whose  ashes  there 
was  no  survival. 

"Do  not  talk  any  more  now,  dearest,"  said 
Mrs.  Ogden,  when  he  had  grown  more  com- 
posed; "I  am  convinced  that  it  must  have 
happened  as  you  think.     Some  other  time — " 

"  No,"  he  interupted,  "  the  old  legend  of  the 
House  of  Lorraine  is  mine  :  '  Now  or  Never  ! ' 
Give  me  some  of  that  broth  on  the  hearth.  I 
am  not  so  weak,  Mary,  as  I  have  been  made  to 
believe,  though  weak  enough."  He  drank  the 
warm,  nourishing  broth,  and  it  revived  him. 
After  a  silence  of  some  minutes,  during  which 
he  seemed  to  be  making  an  effort  to  recall 
something  not  quite  distinct  in  his  memory, 
he  said  hesitatingly :  "  As  to  consenting  to 
my  daughter's  marrying  Floyd  Willis,  I  can 
scarcely  recall  it.     While  there  is  something 
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that  I  seem  to  recollect,  it  eludes  me  when 
I  try  to  grasp  it,  like  a  half-forgotten  dreamt 
They  gave  me  a  great  deal  of  opium  for  a 
time — it  may  have  been  several  weeks — to  rei^t 
my  nerves,  the  doctor  said.  I  only  remember  a 
very  drowsy,  unreal  sort  of  existence,  with  in- 
tervals of  extatic  exaltation  and  dreamy  languor 
alternating,  during  which  I  would  agree  to  any- 
thing rather  than  be  disturbed.  Mrs.  Willis 
has  a  large  fund  of  clever  shrewdness,  which 
serves  her  purpose  better  than  a  higher  degree 
of  intelligence  would,  and  it  must  have  been 
while  I  was  in  this  irresponsible  condition  that 
she  wrested  such  a  promise  from  me.  I  would 
rather  see  my  daughter  dead  before  my  eyes 
than  allow  her  to  marry  a  fellow  like  Willis, 
uneducated  through  his  natural  stupidity,  de- 
praved in  his  habits,  coarse  in  his  manners. 
I  see  through  the  cunning  scheme.  My  daugh- 
ter will  inherit  a  large  fortune ;  their  plan 
was  to  secure  it  to  themselves  by  this  marriage, 
and  get  rid  of  her  by  putting  her  into  a  mad- 
house if  they  failed  to  harry  her  to  death. 
Gracious  Heavens,  how  blind  I  have  been  ! " 

"  But  Judith  came  to  you,  not  believing 
wh  at  Mrs.  Willis  told  her ;  she  asked  you  if 
it  were  so,  and  you  told  her  it  was,  that  when 
you  died  she  would  need  a  protector,  and  in 
Mrs.  Willis  she  would  find  a  mother  who 
would  look  after  her  interests  !" 

"  Mary  !  as  I  hope  to  be  judged  in  mercy, 
I  have  not  the  slightest  recollection  of  such 
an  intervew  !  Who  told  you  that  ? "  said 
Mr.  Darrall,  much  agitated. 

"  Judith  herself,  who  has  been  nearly  driven 
to  desperation  by  both  mother  and  son,  who 
never  let  her  forget  their  power  over  her," 
said  Mrs.  Ogden  firmly,  but  filled  with  pity. 

"  My  God  ! "  was  all  he  said.  It  was  the 
cry  of  his  soul. 

"My  dear,"  she  said,  very  tenderly,  smooth- 
ing his  thin  'hand,  and  leaning  nearer  to  him, 
"have  you  seen  a  clergyman  of  your  own 
faith,  lately  ?  " 

"Not  for  many,  many  years.  But  about 
Judith — where  is  she  ?    I  must  speak  to  her." 

"  Presently  dear.  Tell  me,  if  you  would  not 
be  glad  to  see  a  priest  ?  " 

"  Well !  I  can't  say  that  I  should  !  It  has 
been  so  long  ago.     I  have  no  faith." 

"  Not  so ;  you  bear  its  seal ;  the  germ  still 
lives,  and  you  will  bear  it  to  the  judgment- 
seat  for  weal  or  woe  !  It  is  choked  up  by  per- 
ishable rubbish,  almost  extinguished,  but  only 


awaiting  the  effort  of  your  own  will  to  re- 
kindle it,"  she  said,  impressively,  her  voice 
trembling  with  the  great  hope  and  dre^d  that 
struggled  together  in  her  heart. 

"  Rubbish  ! "  he  repeated,  thinking  of  his 
deep  researches  in  science,  his  profound  an- 
alysis of  languages  and  literature,  his  life-long, 
earnest  efi'orts  to  work  out  into  harmonious 
beauty  and  divine  coherence  the  thesis,  the 
synthesis,  and  the  antithesis  of  human  exist- 
ence, as  well  as  all  the  other  mental  drudgery 
that  had  occupied  his  time.  And  she  had 
called  it  " rubbish"  !  Perhaps  it  was  rubbish, 
for  what  had  come  of  it  ?  How  had  it  all 
benefited  mankind,  and  what  had  he  planted 
as  a  foundation  for  a  new  and  better  future  for 
the  world  ?  Had  he  been  making  "  bricks 
without  straw,"  and  building  on  sandy,  barren 
soil  with  them  all  these  years  ?  Was  it  in- 
deed "  rubbish  "  that  would  perish,  while  the 
immortal  germ  she  had  spoken  of,  neglected, 
stifled,  uncared  for,  would  rise  from  the  ashe 
full  fledged,  undying,  eternal,  expansive,  pow- 
erful, impassive,  either  to  be  as  a  god,  or  con- 
demned to  consort  with  the  condemned  through 
endless  ages,  according  to  the  deeds  of  the  flesh. 
"  Rubbish  !  perhaps  it  is,"  he  thought.  Pres- 
ently he  turned  the  conversation  into  a  dif- 
ferent channel,  and  she  would  not  urge  him 
then. 

Much  passed  between  them,  and  it  was  de- 
cided that  in  the  future  Judith  should  take 
Mrs.  Willis's  place  in  her  father's  room,  and 
that  Mrs.  Ogden  should  start  that  afternoon  in 
the  carriage  for  Old  Point  Comfort,  to  take 
the  early  morning  boat  for  Norfolk.  Mrs. 
Willis  saw  that  the  tide  had  turned,  and  she 
changed  her  tactics.  In  a  state  of  subdued  fury 
and  with  an  injured  air,  she  moved  about  the 
house,  performing  only  such  duties,  in  the  sick- 
room and  out  of  it,  as  were  necessary.  She 
knew  that  there  was  a  liberal  bequest  in  Mr. 
Darrall's  will  for  her,  and  she  must  so  turn  her 
sails  that  he  would  not  revoke  it ;  for  now  that 
she  feared  her  avaricious  plans  were  on  the  eve 
of  melting  into  thin  air,  it  would  be  worth 
while  to  swallow  her  disappointment  to  secure 
that,  and  whatever  else  she  could  lay  her  hands 
on  with  safety  when  the  final  settlement  came. 
As  may  be  imagined,  she  regarded  Mrs.  Ogden 
as  the  cause  of  her  downfall,  and  hated  her  with 
a  rancor  that  only  such  natures,  unrestrained 
by  religion,  can  feel. 

(to  be  continued.) 
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A  Visit  to  Louise  Lateau. 


BY   THE  RT.  BEV.  BISHOP  BROJifDBL. 

The  following  letter,  recounting  a  visit  to  the 
famous  stigmatica  of  Bois  d'Haine,  appeared 
recently  in  the  Catholic  Sentinel.  Although  it 
contains  nothing  new,  it  is  of  special  interest 
on  account  of  the  writer  and  because  his  visit 
was  of  recent  date  : 

Bruges,  March  4, 1882. 

Very  Eev.  Dear  Father  : — I  owe  you  a  de- 
scription of  my  visit  to  Bois  d'Haine.  It  was  on 
the  16th  of  February  that  I  left  Bruges,  at  6  p.  m., 
and  arrived  at  Manage  at  8 :  45  p.  m. ,  by  express.  I 
travelled  in  company  with  the  Superior  of  the  Col- 
lege St.  Louis,  and  found  at  Manage  my  brother 
Charles,  the  Director  of  the  Sisters  at  Dottignics, 
W.  F.,  and  the  Vicar  of  that  same  locality. 

It  was  a  dark,  rainy,  windy  night,  and  you  may 
imagine  that  it  was  not  too  much  of  a  pleasure 
trip  walking  through  the  country  roads  for  a  mile 
and  a  half  We  passed  the  house  of  Louise  Lateau, 
and  the  light  of  our  lamp  made  us  see  the  reality  of 
what  we  knew  by  photograph,  and  it  seemed  as  if  a 
celestial  peace  reigned  around  that  humble  cot- 
tage. We  proceeded  to  the  house  of  Very  Rev. 
Father  Niels,  the  celebrated  parish  priest  of  Bois 
d'Haine,  who  received  us  most  cordially,  and  gave 
us  hospitality.  Next  morning  the  Cur^  said  Mass 
at  6  a.  m.,  and  so  did  my  brother,  who  then  assisted 
me  to  carry  the  Blessed  Sacrament  to  Louise. 
Four  priests  carried  lights,  others  assisted,  and 
some  pious  ladies  from  Namur  and  Luxembourg 
followed.  I  wondered  to  see  so  many  there  in  win- 
ter, and  in  such  stormy  weather.  The  beads 
were  recited  on  the  way,  the  Sorrowful  Mysteries 
were  then  meditated,  and  at  the  house  an  inter- 
ruption was  made,  leaving  the  Fifth  Mystery  to 
be  said  after  Communion.  What  a  blessing  it 
was  for  me  to  carry  our  dear  Lord  through  the 
fields  of  my  native  country,  assisted  by  priests 
and  laity  full  of  divine  faith,  and  going  to  the 
stigmatica,  who,  on  her  bed  of  sufferings,  lay  pant- 
ing like  a  deer  for  the  wine  that  germinates  vir- 
gins !  Scarcely  had  Louise  received  Holy  Commun- 
ion from  my  hands  then  she  became  as  immovable 
as  a  statue,  still  keeping  a  countenance  on  which 
was  depicted  the  most  perfect  placidity  that  could 
l>e  imagined.  From  her  hands,  where  she  has  the 
marks  of  the  nails  which  pierced  the  Hands  of  our 
Saviour  on  Good  Friday,  flowed  the  blood  so  copi- 
ously that  the  linen  lying  under  the  hands  was 
spotted  considerably.  The  blood  comes  out  on  both 
sides  of  the  hands.  This  was  the  722d  Friday, 
and  there  was  no  appearance  of  inflammation  or 
corruption. 


We  prayed  for  Belgium,  and  France,  and  Amer- 
ica, and  also  for  the  diocese  of  Vancouver  Island . 
Having  remained  witnesses  for  half  an  hour  of  a 
union  with  God  that  made  Louise  insensible  to  the 
touch  of  sacred  pictures  applied  to  her  open  wounds, 
we  retired,  saying :  Mirahilis  Deus  in  Sanctis  suis — 
and  little  more  could  we  say.  The  two  sisters  of 
of  Louise  were  in  the  kitchen,  and  one,  Rosina, 
seems  to  suffer  reluctantly  the  concourse  of  stran- 
gers coming  to  her  house  every  Friday  for  more 
than  ten  years.  The  supernatural  state  of  Louise 
began  on  the  day  of  the  death  of  the  ecstatica  of 
Kaldern,  in  Tyrol,  Marie  Mori. 

At  10  a.  m.  we  went  with  the  Cure,  the  Director 
and  the  Superior  to  see  Louise.  We  found  her  ly- 
ing with  drawn-up  shoulders,  with  an  expression 
of  pain  on  her  countenance,  the  eyes  closed,  with 
lids  red  and  bluish,  moving  her  head  from  one 
side  to  the  other,  as  one  seeking  rest  and  not  find- 
ing it.  It  made  me  think  of  the  great  sufferings  of 
our  Lord  on  the  Cross,  and  I  asked  her  whether 
she  suffered  much.  She  told  me  that  she  did,  and 
that  the  suffering  was  general.  I  asked  her  whether 
she  ate  ;  she  said  no ;  drank,  no  ;  slept,  no. 
Whence  do  you,  then,  derive  your  strength  ?  To 
that  she  gave  no  answer,  but  I  saw  her  lips  mov- 
ing in  prayer.  I  retired  satisfied  that  Louise  was 
as  saintly  in  her  speech  as  edifying  in  her  wonder- 
ful sufferings  and  extraordinary  ecstasies. 

At  2  o'clock  I  went  alone  with  the  Cur^,  found 
Louise  suffering  as  in  the  morning,  spoke  a  few 
words  to  her,  asked  her  to  pray  for  my  intentions, 
and  she  promised  she  would  do  so,  recommending 
herself  likewise.  Then,  all  of  a  sudden,  as  a  vision 
of  the  other  world  struck  her  soul,  she  became  im- 
movable, and  her  eyes  opened  with  awe,  whilst  the 
head  and  shoulders  were  lifted  up  as  if  an  unseen 
power  attracted  her.  I  gave  her  my  blessing, 
and  a  heavenly  smile  illumined  her  features,  and 
soon  she  continued  as  before,  looking  up  awe- 
struck. Then  the  Cur^  asked  me  to  speak  to  her. 
I  did  so,  but  she  remained  immovable.  After  a 
while  the  Cur6  delegated  to  me  his  authority  and 
wished  me  to  speak  to  her  ;  but  this  was  done  by 
an  act  of  the  will  not  signified  by  words,  and  at 
my  calling  Louise,  she  awoke,  as  it  were  from  a 
dream,  and  asked  me  what  I  wishea.  I  said  : 
•' You  understood  me."  "Yes,"  she  answered.  Then 
I  told  her  that  was  all,  and  immediatly  she  was 
again  lost  in  divine  contemplation  of  the  drama  of 
Calvary.  The  priests  and  laymen  were  then  intro- 
duced, to  the  number  of  about  twenty — that  is,  as 
many  as  the  small  room  could  contain.  Eosina  took 
a  chair,  placing  herself  at  the  head  of  the  room, 
facing  the  people,  so  as  to  stop  any  indiscretion. 
One  of  the  prophecies  were  then  read  in  her  pres- 
ence, but  she  seemed  a  perfect  stranger  to  them. 
The  relic  of  the  Cross,  which  I  received  here  in 
Bruges,  was  such  an  attraction  to  her  that  she 
sat  up  in  order  to  venerate  it.    I  had  two  medals  of 
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Ihe  same  material,  both  blessed  by  Pope  Leo  XIII. 
For  each  she  had  veneration,  and  expressed  joy  on 
her  countenance,  but  for  one  considerably  mofe 
than  for  the  other.  The  people  present  asked  me 
What  the  difference  was,  and  I  stated  that  the  medal 
before  which  she  manifested  most  devotion  was  one 
which  I  had  deposited  in  the  cup  which  is  pre- 
served in  the  holy  House  of  Loretto,  and  which 
y  served  for  use  in  the  Holy  Family.  We  made  some 
other  experiments,  and  all  I  saw  answered  to  the 
ideal  that  one  would  form  of  the  ecstatica.  About 
3  o'clock  she  sarted  up  at  some  sudden  vision  of 
the  Passion  ;  her  face  underwent  successively  and 
without  marked  transition,  alteration  from  awe 
to  bitter  sorrow,  a  tear  formed  in  the  eye,  and 
then  she  sank  down,  extending  her  blood-stained 
hands  as  if  dying,  and  the  clock  struck  3  p.  m.,  the 
hour  at  which  the  Saviour  died. 

The  priests  and  the  people  left  the  room  in 
silence.  I  remained  with  the  Cure,  and  after  two 
minutes  Louise  sat  up,  covered  her  hands  with 
linen  and  had  all  the  appearance  of  an  humble 
servant-girl,  acting  and  speaking  without  the  least 
show  of  self-complacency,  but  humbling  herself 
under  the  hand  of  God,  who  works  such  great 
wonders  in  her.  I  received  some  of  the  linen  im- 
pregnated with  her  blood,  and  will  show  it  to  you 
my  return.  Oremus  pro  invicem. 
Yours  in  Jesus  Christ, 

4*  John  Brondel, 
Bishop  of  Vancouver  Island. 


A  Tribute  to  Pius  IX. 


The  following  letter,  which  came  to  hand  last 
week  after  we  had  gone  to  press,  sufficiently  ex- 
plains itself.  We  feel  sure  that  every  one  who 
reads  it  will  be  moved  to  co-operate  in  the  excel- 
lent design  which  it  sets  forth.  It  is  fitting  that 
we  should  leave  for  future  ages  some  lasting  me- 
morial of  our  love  and  veneration  for  Pius  IX, 
who  was  unquestionably  one  of  the  greatest  and 
best  Popes  that  ever  sat  in  the  Chair  of  Peter  : 
Bologna,  May  22,  1882. 

Sir  : — I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  with  the  present 
some  docume!!its  which  have  reference  to  a  work  which 
our  General  Committee  has  set  on  foot  in  honor  of 
Pius  IX,  of  holy  memory.  Its  scope  is  to  raise  a  mon- 
ument in  reparation  for  the  bmtal  outrages  offered 
to  the  venerated  remains  of  that  Pontiff  (and  in  them 
to  the  dignity  of  the  Papacy)  during  the  night  of  July 
13th,  1881,  while  they  were  being  conveyed  from  the 
Vatican  to  St.  Lawrence's  extra  muros.  All  who 
hold  in  veneration  the  memory  of  Pius  IX  and  glory  in 
being  devoted  children  of  Mother  Church  are  invited 
to  contribute  to  the  restoration  which  it  is  proposed  to 
effect  in  the  crypt  of  that  Basilica  where  repose  the 
mortal  remains  of  our  late  Holy  Father.  That  the  pro- 
ject may  become  more  universally  known,  and  that  the 


mind  of  the  Catholic  public  may  be  better  informed 
on  the  subject,  we  naturally  turn  to  the  Catholic  press 
throughout  the  world,  which  has  always  furthered  and 
still  continues  to  further  every  pious  and  noble  under- 
taking. From  its  commanding  influence  and  warm 
support  we  venture  to  promise  ourselves  the  most 
happy  results,  results  which  will  be  to  the  glory  of  the 
great  and  undaunted  PontiflF  who  for  so  many  years 
defended  the  best  interests  of  the  Church  and  society. 

Hence  it  is  that  I  have  recourse  to  you,  in  the  hope 
that  you  will  be  pleased  to  recommend  the  above  un- 
dertaking, and  urge  your  readers  to  join  in  it  by  con- 
tributing the  small  sum  of  5  cents.  I  would  also  ven- 
ture to  suggest  the  expediency  of  explaining  to  them 
that  by  so  doing  they  will  not  only  join  in  doing  honor 
to  Pius  IX  and  the  Holy  See,  but  will  moreover  pro- 
cure for  themselves  and  friends,  living  or  dead,  a  great 
spiritual  advantage  by  means  of  the  Mass  which  will  be 
offered  up  in  perpetmim  on  the  7th  day  of  each  month 
for  this  end. 

If  you  should  judge  it  expedient,  the  offerings,  along 
with  the  subscription-lists,  might  be  received  at  the 
office  of  your  journal,  or  in  such  other  places  as  with 
the  pel-mission  of  ecclesiastical  authority  and  the  con- 
currence of  the  local  Catholic  Societies  may  be  deter- 
mined. 

I  would  further  venture  to  beg  of  you  to  favor  us  with/ 
copies  of  such  of  your  issues  as  recommend  the  scheme 
to  the  public,  that  so  we  way  be  enabled  to  preserve  in 
our  archives  proofs  of  the  warm  support  which  you 
have  given  to  this  testimonial  of  love  and  gratitude  to 
the  Pontiff  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  and  the 
Syllabus. 

I  am,  etc., 

'  Duke  Salviati,  President. 
John  Baptist  Casoni,  Secretary. 


Catholic  Notes. 


We  learn  that  at  a  General  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  held  in  Nashville,  last 
month,  one  of  the  members  of  the  Conference  in- 
veighed against  the  practice  of  Protestants  send- 
ing their  children  to  Catholic  convent  schools,  but 
at  the  same  time  felt  constrained  to  say  that  ef- 
forts at  proselytism  were  rare  or  unknown  in 
those  schools.  He  evidently  had  the  case  of  some 
young  girl  in  mind,  when  he  said  :  "  Profound  re- 
spect for  the  young  Protestant's  religion  is  ex- 
hibited, while  no  word  or  sign  indicates  a  desire 
to  shake  the  foundation  of  her  faith.  With  gen- 
tleness and  love,  with  untiring  care  and  devotion, 
the  young  pupil  is  followed  to  the  day  of  her 
departure,  and  never  knows  how  strong  the  silken 
cords  have  been  woven  until  she  meets  once  more 
the  atmosphere  of  home.  There,  when  she  hears 
our  unfavorable  criticism  of  Romanism,  her  sense 
of  gratitude  rallies  to  the  defense  of  a  religion 
whose  exponents  have  scrupulously  respected  and 
honored  her  conscience  and  her  faith." 
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The  Bishop  of  Salamanca  having  suggested  to 
the  Spanish  Academy  to  lend  its  aid  to  the  contest 
opened  for  the  tri-centenary  of  St.  Teresa,  that 
learned  body  has  offered  a  prize  of  1,500  francs  for 
the  best  paper  on  the  qualities  that  characterize 
the  language  of  the  saint  in  her  writings,  com- 
pared with  the  classics  of  her  day. 


The  justice  of  the  peace  {Juge  de  paix)  of  one  of 
the  cantons  in  the  west  of  France  lately  received 
an  order  from  the  Sub-Prefect  to  remove  a  cru- 
cifix from  the  audience  chamber.  "  If  the  order  is 
given  me  in  writing  I  will  obey  it,"  was  the  reply; 
"  but  I  give  warning  of  what  will  take  place.  The 
pastor  himself  will  come,  at  my  request,  to  remove 
the  crucifix  ;  he  will  carry  it  to  the  church  ;  I  will 
accompany  it  in  my  robes  of  office,  followed  by  all 
the  officers  and  all  the  chief  personages  of  the  can- 
ton. Now  that  Monsieur  le  Sous-prefet  is  fore- 
warned, let  him  do  as  he  pleases." 


A  writer  in  the  Aurora  (Antigonish,  N.  S.), 
thus  relates  the  conversion  of  the  late  Bishop 
Rosecrans  of  Columbus  : 

Some  thirty-five  years  ago,  a  young  collegian,  Syl- 
rester  by  name,  returned  home  from  his  Protestant 
Alma  Mater,  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  with  his  anti-Cath- 
olic prejudices  more  embittered  than  ever  by  the  fact 
that  his  only  brother,  a  Captain  in  the  Army,  had  re- 
cently embraced  the  Catholic  religion.  But  much  as 
he  detested  and  despised  the  Captain's  religion,  he  had 
the  greatest  love  and  respecf  for  the  Captain  himself, 
who  was  universally  known  to  be  a  profound  thinker, 
a  ripe  scholar,  and  a  most  admirable  Christian  gentle- 
man. Although  Sylvester  had  taken  much  pains  to 
prepare  himself  for  successfully  combating  the  religion 
which  had  won  his  brother's  heart  and  soul,  he  soon 
foimd  that  he  was  quite  powerless  to  withstand  the 
arguments  which  the  Captain  readily  brought  to  bear 
upon  each  controverted  point.  His  intellect  was  con- 
quered, but  his  heart  was  as  rebellious  as  ever.  To 
use  his  own  phrase ;  he  *'  was  convinced,  but  not  per- 
suaded." Firmly  resolved  never  to  join  the  Catholic 
Church,  whose  claims',  nevertheless,  he  could  no  longer 
doubt,  he  settled  down  into  a  sort  of  practical  scepti- 
cism, whilst  he  allowed  his  brother  to  nurse  the  hope 
that  he  was  virtually  prepared  to  enter  "  the  one  fold." 
While  in  this  mood,  he  was  one  day  accompanying  the 
Captain  in  a  walk,  when  the  latter,  pointing  out  a 
Catholic  church  which  they  were  passing,  abruptly 
said  :  **  It  is  high  time  for  j'ou  to  put  an  end  to  this 
dangerous  procrastination  of  yours.  Come  in  here, 
Sylvester,  and  and  get  baptized."  With  these  words 
the  Captain  entered  the  church,  and  his  brother 
mechanically  followed.  It  was  the  first  time  in  his 
life  that  Sylvester  had  put  a  foot  inside  a  Catholic 
place  of  worship.  Tliey  soon  reached  an  altar,  before 
which,  to  his  surprise,  shone  a  lighted  lamp,  although 
it  was  broad  daylight.  *'  Let  us  pray  here,"  said  the 
Captain,  "in  the  real  Presence,  for  two  graces — the 
grace  of  light  to  know  the  truth,   and  the  grace  of 


strength  to  follow  it"  ;  and  with  this  he  knelt  down. 
Sylvester  also  knelt,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy  to  his 
brother,  but  by  no  means  to  pray.  He  gazed  for  a 
whUe  around  at  the  works  of  art  within  reach  of  his- 
eyes,  but  not  being  in  the  habit  of  kneeling  long  at 
any  time,  and  feeling  his  knees  aching,  he  soon  turned 
to  look  at  his  brother,  whom  he  found  absorbed  in 
God.  The  sight  was  too  much  for  Sylvester.  *'  Wretch 
that  I  am!"  said  he,  to  himself,  "while  this  truly 
good  man  is  so  earnestly  interesting  himself  with 
Heaven  for  my  soul's  salvation,  I  am  as  indifferent  as  if 
it  were  none  of  my  business.  God  is  everywhere,  and 
therefore,  here  ;  I,  too,  will  pray  for  strength  and 
light."  He  prayed  earnestly,  and  so  long  that  when 
he  began  to  look  for  his  brother  he  found  him  in  a  re- 
mote part  of  the  church.  Up  sprung  Sylvester,  and 
with  agitated  steps  he  approached  the  Captain.  ' '  Well, 
Sylvester,"  whispered  the  latter,  "what  will  you  do  ?  " 
"  I  wish  to  be  baptized,"  was  the  prompt  reply  ;  "  I 
hope  the  priest  is  at  home."  So  intense  was  the  young 
man's  anxiety  about  the  state  of  his  soul  that  he 
thought  if  another  day  was  to  be  added  to  the  past, 
without  his  having  been  washed  in  the  waters  of 
regeneration,  he  would  be  in  danger  of  losing  his 
reason.  The  priest  was  at  home,  and  Sylvester  waa 
baptized.  Soon  after  he  entered  the  College  of  the 
Propaganda,  Rome,  became  a  model  priest  in  due 
time,  and,  in  the  year  1878,  died  a  most  devoted  and 
beloved  Catholic  Bishop.  The  writer  of  these  lines  had 
once  the  privilege  of  his  intimate  friendship,  and 
heard  the  foregoing  account  of  his  wonderful  con- 
version from  his  own  lips.  Dear  departed  friend,  Rt. 
Rev.  Sylvester  Horton  Rosecrans,  Bishop  of  Columbus^ 
why  should  I  conceal  any  part  of  your  honored  name 
from  the  readers  of  the  Aurora,  or  deprive  them  of 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  forementioned 
Captain  is  no  other  than  the  renowned  General 
Rosecrans  ! 

Hon.  W.  R.  Weld,  for  forty  years  a  member  of 
the  Illinois  Bar,  was  baptized  at  Loreto  Chapel,  St. 
Mary's  Academy,  near  Notre  Dame,  on  the  Feast 
of  Corpus  Christi.  Very  Rev.  E.  Sorin,  C.  S.  C, 
performed  the  solemn  ceremony,  which  was  wit- 
nessed with  hear  felt  joy  by  numerous  friends  and 
relatives  of  Mr.  Weld. 


I 


A  private  letter  from  England  informs  us  of  a  miracle 
that  is  said  to  have  taken  place  at  the  Carmelite 
Church,  London,  through  the  intercession  of  Pius  IX. 
A  little  boy  was  a  perfect  criple,  so  that  he  had  to  be 
wheeled  about.  He  had  a  notion  that  Pius  IX  would 
cure  him,  and,  accordingly  a  novena  was  begun,  witk 
some  slight  results.  A  second  noiena  followed,  and 
ended  in  a  complete  cure  of  the  boy  the  moment  that  a 
relic  of  the  late  Pope  was  applied  to  him. — Bomhay 
Catholic  Examiner. 

On  Sunday,  June  11th,  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop - 
Feehan,  of  Chicago,  administered  the  Sacrament 
of  Confirmation  in  St.  Michael's  Church,  Galena, 
111.,  to  over  three  hundred  persons,  many  of  whom 
were  adults.    His  Grace  was  assisted  by  his  sec- 
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retary,  the  Rev.  Father  Dowling,  and  by  the  zeal- 
ous rector  of  St.  MichaeFs,  the  Rev.  Bernard  Mur- 
ray. The  candidates  were  prepared  by  Rev.  Fathftr 
Murray,  assisted  by  the  good  Dominican  Sisters. 
The  arrangements  were  admirable  in  every  par- 
ticular. The  church,  which  is  the  largest  in  the 
«ity,  was  filled  to  overflowing.  His  Grace  deliv- 
ered two  excellent  discourses,  one  before  and  the 
other  after  Confirmation. 

In  the  afternoon,  Confirmation  was  administered 
to  over  three  hundred  children  at  St.  Mary's 
(German)  Church,  of  which  the  Rev.  William  Bally 
is  pastor,  and  under  whose  judicious  administra- 
tion it  has  become  one  of  the  most  prosperous  con- 
gregations in  the  archdiocese. 


In  the  name  of  the  Rev.  pastor  of  the  poor 
ehurch  for  which  an  appeal  was  made  in  The 
"Ave  Maria"  some  months  ago,  we  thank  the 
good  lady  of  Dan  vers,  Mass.,  who  has  contributed 
$5  to  this  charity.  The  amount  has  been  for- 
warded to  its  destination. 


New  Publications. 


Record  of  a  Suffering  Soul.  By  Miss  Rose  Howe, 
Author  of  "A  Feast  of  the  Holy  Rosary  at  the  Tomb 
of  St.  Dominic,"  etc.,  etc.  Notre  Dame,  Indiana  : 
"Ave  Maria"  Press.     1882.    Price  15  cents. 

We  remember  reading  this  "  Record  of  a  Suf- 
fering Soul  "  in  manuscript,  in  the  beautiful  hand- 
writing of  the  author  herself,  and  bear  daily  witness 
to  the  impression  then  made  upon  us  ;  for  never 
do  we  fail  to  offer  for  her  those  suffrages  which  she 
craved  so  much.  But  this  was  not  the  only  fruit 
of  the  manuscript :  we  were  stirred  to  offer  still 
more  earnestly  our  suffrages  for  all  the  holy  souls 
in  Purgatory,  nor  has  the  sketch  lost  this  precious 
quality  by  being  put  into  print.  The  neat  pages 
are  enclosed  in  a  pamphlet-cover  of  our  Lady's 
own  hue,  and  the  pages  hold  one  from  beginning 
to  end.  It  is  impossible  to  turn  from  it  if  once  the 
opening  sentence  is  read.  The  doctrines  concern- 
ing Purgatory  and  the  value  of  prayers  for  the 
dead  are  familiar  to  all  Catholics  ;  but  the  fruit  is 
sometimes  slow  in  coming  to  perfection.  In  many 
instances  it  ripens  under  the  personal  solicitude 
for  some  dear  departed  one,  or  under  the  persever- 
ing meditation  upon  death  and  judgment.  The 
"  Record  of  a  Suffering  Soul "  supplies  both  of  these 
conditions,  and  will,  we  are  confident,  secure  many 
prevailing  prayers  for  those  who  still  are  out- 
side the  gates  of  pearl,  deprived  of  the  Beatific 
Vision. 
The   Life   of  Leon   Papin-Dupont.    Translated 

from  the  French  of  M.  L'Abbe  .Tanvier.     Baltimore : 

Murphy  &  Co.     1882. 

This  is  an  excellemt  'translation  'of  an  excellent 


book.  Whilst  it  is  full  of  edification  for  people  of 
all  states  of  life,  it  is  especially  calculated  to 
awaken  the  interest  of  those  who  have  to  live  iri 
the  world  and  to  sanctify  and  save  themselves  a^ 
best  they  can  in  the  midst  of  its  dangers  and  dis- 
tractions. The  venerable  man  whose  life  is  giveli 
in  considerable  detail  in  this  volume  was  neither 
a  priest  nor  a  religious  ;  but  by  giving  himself  to' 
the  divine  service  he  showed  that  sanctity — eveil 
heroic  sanctity — may  be  attained  in  any  state  of 
calling  of  life.  We  hope  sincerely  that  this  Jnost 
edifying  book  may  have  the  large  circulation  it 
merits. 

Little  Lives  of  Great  Saints.  By  John  O'Kane 
Murray,  M.  A.,  M.  D,    New  York  :   P.  J.  Kenedy. 

This  is  a  book  we  can  cheerfully  recommend  to 
our  readers,  for  it  must  prove  of  great  spiritual 
benefit  to  all  who  carefully  read  it.  It  contains 
short  and  well-written  sketches  of  thirty-one 
saints — beginning  most  fitly  with  the  first  and 
greatest  of  all,  Mary  Immaculate.  The  reader 
has  brought  before  him  in  succession,  concise^ 
edifying  lives  of  Saint  Joseph,  Saint  John  the- 
Baptist,  four  of  the  apostles,  the  principal  martyrs- 
and  doctors  of  the  Church,  together  with  the- 
chief  among  the  Irish  saints.  And  what  add' 
greatly  to  the  value  of  the  book  are  the  abundant 
notes,  historical  and  theological,  with  which  it  i& 
enriched.  We  heartily  join  in  the  pious  wish 
which  the  author  expresses  in  his  preface  :  "  That 
the  Lives  may  fall  into  the  hands  of  many  young 
people,  and  that  the  perusal  of  it  may  increase 
their  love  of  virtue  and  their  devotion  to  the 
Church." 

A  Flower  for  Each  Day  of  the  MoNTti  of 
June.  By  a  Father  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  ^ew 
York  :    William  H.  Sadher. 

This  little  pamphlet  consists  of  a  series  of  reflec- 
tions, doctrinal  and  devotional,  for  each  day  of  the 
month  of  June,  consecrated  to  the  Sacrfed  Heart, 
together  with  striking  examples  calculated  to 
impress  upon  the  mind  the  subjects  ^Considered. 
There  are,  besides,  prayers  and  aspirations  to  the 
Sacred  Heart,  and  a  Litany  for  private  devotion. 
We  gladly  recommend  this  little  work  to  our 
readers. 

The  Little  Bird  :  Counsels  to  'rtiE  Young.  San 
Francisco ':    The  Bosqui  Engraving  &  Printing  Co. 

1882. 

This  is  a  neatly  printed  pamphlet  of  some  twenty 
pages,  in  which  the  dangers,  in  a  moral  sense,  to 
which  the  time  of  youth  is  exposed  are  simply  yet 
graphically  described  under  the  figure  of  a  little 
bird  which,  after  escaping  many  perils  is  caught 
and  locked  up  in  a  cage,  and  finally  becomes  free 
again.  This  little  work  may  be  read  with  great 
profit ;  small  as  it  is,  it  is  full  of  serious  and  strik- 
ing thoughts. 
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youth's  Department. 


Clara's  Roses. 


A  STORY  OF  THE  SACRED  HEART. 

(Conclusion.) 
HE  distance  between  the  school 
and  Clara's  home  was  not  great, 
and  she  soon  found  herself  within 
sight  of  the    wide-swung  iron 
gate,   that   always    stood   open 
in    the   sumraer-time.     Her   little 
brother,  Reginald,  was  waiting,  and 
came  running  to  meet  her,   his  fat 
hands  filled  with  broken  flowers  and 
bits  of  trailing  sprays  and  vines. 

"  Regy  pull  Clara's  fowers,"  he  said.  "  Come, 
Clara,  put  fowers  in  a  vase.  Mamma  said 
Clara  pull  'em  for  Sace  Heart,  but  Regy  get 
'em  first." 

Clara  gave  one  glance  at  the  ragged  array 
he  held  forth  with  such  evident  pride,  and 
saw  only  two  broken  rose-buds,  red  as  blood 
and  velvety-soft — her  own  roses  that  she  had 
watched  and  tended  so  carefully  for  to-mor- 
row's Festival.  "  You  wicked,  wicked  boy  ! " 
she  cried,  "  how  dared  you  pull  my  pretty, 
pretty  rose-buds  ?  Go  away;  I  don't  want  to 
see  your  ugly  flowers." 

The  poor  child  looked  at  her  with  trem- 
bling lips  and  tearful  eyes,  while  his  treasured 
flowers  fell  to  the  ground. 

Clara  rushed  into  the  house,  and  never  paused 
until  she  reached  her  own  room,  where  we 
found  her  at  the  opening  of  the  story. 

Reginald  ran  to  his  mother  with  his  pitiful 
little  tale  ;  and  Mrs.  Monroe,  understanding 
that  something  had  gone  wrong  at  school,  for- 
bore to  question  Clara  until  after  the  first  storm 
of  anger  had  passed.  She  comforted  the  little 
boy,  however,  as  best  she  could,  and  waited  a 
more  fitting  time  to  counsel  and  reprove  her 
wayward  daughter. 

Vexed  that  no  one  came  near  her  to  inquire 
the  cause  of  her  grief,  and  thinking  herself, 
for  the  time  being,  the  most  forlorn  and  per- 
secuted creature  on  earth,  Clara  soliloquized 
in  this  wise :  "  Mamma  doesn't  love  me,  or 
she  would  come  to  see  why  I  haven't  been  to 
her  room.  She  must  know  I  am  home.  Our 
Jiord  cannot  love  me  either,  for  He  knows  I 


wanted  those  roses  for  His  Feast,  and  He  let 
Regy  pull  them  up  after  all.  0  dear,  0  dear, 
I  wanted  to  be  so  good,  and  I  never,  never  can 
be,  in  this  world."  Little  by  little  her  mur- 
murs grew  indistinct,  her  head  drooped  low  on 
her  hands — Clara  was  asleep.  And  then  she 
dreamt  that  she  was  kneeling  in  the  little 
chapel  at  the  convent,  before  the  altar  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  radiant  with  lights  and  flowers. 
Suddenly  our  Lord  seemed  to  appear  and  beckon 
her  towards  Him.  Amazed,  yet  pleased,  she 
went  forward  and  He  smiled,  and  said  : 

''  It  is  very  beautiful,  Clara,  but  there  are  no 
red  roses.  Go  to  your  little  garden,  and  gather 
some  for  Me." 

''  Dear  Lord,"  she  answered,  sobbing  with 
regret, "  I  was  saving  them  for  You  ;  but  Regy 
has  broken  them  all  to  pieces.  I  saw  him 
with  the  half-opened  buds  in  his  hands." 

"  Is  that  why  you  are  so  sad,  Clara  ? "  re- 
plied our  Lord. 

Clara  looked  up  and  hid  her  eyes  abashed. 
"  0  dear  Lord,"  she  said, "  You  know.  You  know 
it  all."  Then  she  thought  Jesus  smiled  even 
more  kindly  than  before  and  said  :  "  Go  to  the 
garden,  Clara ;  gather  your  roses  and  bring 
them  to  My  altar,  and  always  bring  your  sins 
and  sorrows  to  My  Sacred  Heart." 

The  creaking  of  a  gently-opened  door  awoke 
her,  and  she  started  up  to  find  her  mother 
standing  beside  her.  Penitent  and  ashamed, 
Clara  told  her  all,  and  sobbed  away  the  rem- 
nant of  her  grief  upon  that  loving  bosom. 
"And,  mamma,"  she  said,  "what  if  there 
should  really  be  some  roses  left  ?  I  would  al- 
most believe  that  our  Lord  had  come  to  me 
in  a  dream." 

"  No  doubt  there  are  some  left,  Clara,"  an- 
swered her  mother  ;  "  I  only  saw  two  buds  in 
Regy's  hand,  and  if  you  had  been  a  little  less 
impatient  with  him  you  might  have  spared 
yourself  these  last  bitter  tears." 

"  I  know  !  I  know,  mamma  ! "  she  replied  ; 
"and  I  will  try  after  this;  I  will,  indeed. 
Where  is  the  poor  little  fellow  ?" 

He  was  standing  outside  the  door,  afraid  to 
come  in,  dimly  conscious,  in  his  baby  way, 
that  he  had  done  something  wrong,  and  very 
gladly  did  he  grasp  his  sister's  hand  and  put 
up  his  rosy  mouth  to  be  kissed,  when  she  said  I 
gaily  :  "  Come,  Regy  dear,  Clara  was  naughty 
to  scold  you.  Come  with  me,  and  we'll  see  if 
we  can  find  any  roses." 

"  Prentj^  woses,"  said  the  child ;  and  so  it  was. 
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They  found  enough  to  make  a  fine  bouquet, 
half-blown,  very  beautiful  and  fragrant,  after 
the  rain.  Clara  gathered  them  almost  rever- 
ently; it  seemed  to  her  our  Lord  had  breathed 
upon  them.  Carefully  placing  them  in  her 
pretty  vase,  she  hurried  over  to  the  convent, 
fearful  lest  the  gates  should  be  closed.  But  she 
was  in  time,  and,  hastening  to  Mother  Gonzaga, 
she  told  her  all  the  story. 

"  Our  Lord  does  look  as  though  He  were  smil- 
ing now,"  whispered  Clara,  as  she  knelt  before 
the  shrine,  very  penitent  and  happy.  Then 
away  to  Mile.  Dupont,  who  received  her  most 
kindly,  and  to  whom  she  apologized  for  her 
rudeness  and  disobedience,  although  she  did 
not  relate  the  incident  of  the  dream,  feeling  it 
to  be  a  sacred  thing,  too  sweet  and  holy  for  re- 
cital save  to  her  mother  and  dear  Sister  Gon- 
zaga.  Thence  to  confession,  where  the  wide- 
open  eyes  of  her  soul  saw,  as  never  before,  the 
enormity  of  her  offence,  and  from  the  depths 
of  that  sorrowful  little  heart  many  a  contrite 
prayer  went  up  to  Heaven. 

Clara's  penitence  was  sincere  and  lasting. 
To  be  sure,  she  did  not  become  perfect  in  a 
month  or  a  year;  but,  times  innumerable, 
passionate  thoughts  and  hasty  words  were 
checked  when  she  remembered  the  dream  of 
the  roses. 


Effie's  AngeL 

CHAPTER  VIL— The  Return  Home. 
^^J  N  hour  or  two  later  in  the  even- 
ing, as  Mr.  Goodman  was  de- 
scending the  staircase,  having 
finished  his  visit  to  the  sick 
man,  in  the  upper  story  of  the 
old  house,  he  was  accosted  by  Mag- 
gie who  begged  him  to  excuse  the 
liberty  she  took  in  addressing  him, 
and  told  him  in  a  few  simple  words 
of  Mr.  Greenwood's  difficulties,  not  suspecting 
that  the  benevolent  old  man  was  aware  of  them. 
Mr.  Goodman,  greatly  pleased  at  Maggie's 
change  of  manner  and  appearance,  and  still 
more  so  by  her  anxiety  to  perform  an  act  of 
kindness,  gave  her  an  account  of  his  visit  to 
Lassie's  father,  and  then  inquired  with  his 
usual  kindness  of  manner  whether  he  could 
be  of  any  service  to  herself. 

The  girl  shook  her  head  despondingly,  but 
made  no  reply. 


Mr.  Goodman,  however,  was  not  easily  dis- 
couraged when  intent  on  his  Master's  business, 
and  judging  from  the  girl's  accent  that  she 
belonged  to  the  Isle  of  Saints,  the  dear  old 
Land  of  Faith,  he  asked  her  in  a  tone  of  much 
interest  if  she  was  a  Catholic. 

"I  am  from  Ireland,"  was  the  half-inaudi- 
ble reply,  as  the  large  tears  rose  to  her  eyes, 
and  coursed  down  her  white  cheeks. 

"  Oh,  that  is  the  same  thing ! "  answered 
the  old  man,  cheerily  ;  "  blessings  on  the  dear 
old  land  that  always  kept  the  true  Faith 
when  other  nations  fell  away  from  and  for- 
sook it.  But,  my  child,"  he  continued,  in  a 
still  more  gentle  voice,  "  you  always  seem  to 
be  alone  ;  have  you  no  friends  in  London  ?  " 

"  Not  one,"  was  the  mournful  reply ;  "  not 
a  soul  to  care  for  me  in  this  great  city,  except 
that  dear  little  child  upstairs,  whom  I  would 
die  for,"  she  exclaimed,  passionately.  "  But — 
but — I  am  no  fit  companion  for  dear  little 
Lassie ! "  and  the  tears  flowed  more  freely 
than  before. 

"My  poor  child,  why  are  you  not  at  ser- 
vice?" inquired  the  old  man;  "a  nurse- 
maid's place  would  be  the  thing  for  you, 
where  you  could  soon  make  friends  of  your 
little  charges,  and  lead  a  far  happier  and  bet- 
ter life." 

"  I  have  no  one  to  recommend  me  to  such  a 
place,"  was  the  sad  rejoinder.  "I  have  lost 
my  character :  I  have  been  in  prison.  No 
one  would  take  me,  and  it  is  useless  for  me  to 
try." 

''  Oh,  if  that  is  the  case,  my  poor  child,"  said 
Mr.  Goodman,  "  I  could  get  yx)U  into  a  con- 
vent for  a  few  months,  where  you  might  re- 
gain your  character,  and  where  the  good  nuns 
would  help  you  to  recover  your  peace  of  mind; 
and,  indeed,  something  tells  me,"  he  added, 
"that  you  need  only  a  helping  hand  to  set 
you  in  the  right  path  once  more.  So  come 
down  to  the  chapel  to-morrow  morning,  and  I 
will  ask  Father  Alban  to  give  you  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  the  Sisters  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd. Meanwhile,  pray  accept  a  trifle  for 
your  present  wants,"  he  added,  holding  out 
some  money;  "you  look  cold  and  ill  this  bit- 
ter night." 

At  that  moment  a  hideous,  mocking  laugh 
startled  the  old  sacristan,  and  turning  round 
he  perceived  an  old  woman  hobbling  towards 
them  from  a  dark  corner  beneath  the  staircase. 

"I  told  you   I  would  have  my  revenge,' 
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she  muttered,  as  she  came  up  to  Maggie, 
hissing  the  words  in  the  girl's  ear ;  "  I  told 
you  I  would  pay  you  off  for  your  impudefice, 
'and  so  I  will."  And  then  changing  her  tone 
into  one  of  cringing  humility,  she  courtesied 
respectfully  to  Mr.  Goodman,  arid  begged  him 
not  to  waste  his  money  on  that  girl,  as  she  was 
sorry  to  tell  him  it  would  only  be  spent  at 
the  gin-shop  :  the  girl  to  whom  he  was  speak- 
ing having  been,  she  was  grieved  to  say,  three 
times  in  prison  for  drunkenness.  And  then, 
again,  as  if  unable  to  restrain  her  spiteful 
anger,  the  old  wretch  shook  her  wrinkled  hand 
in  poor  Maggie's  face. 

"  Begone,  woman,  and  leave  the  girl  alone  !" 
exclaimed  the  old  sacristan,  in  a  tone  of  dis- 
gust and  indignation  ;  "  or  I  will  place  you  in 
charge  of  the  police.  I  know  your  character 
very  well ;  I  have  seen  you  before — " 

"  So  have  I,"  muttered  a  gruff  voice  behind 
Mother  Darkman,  and  at  the  same  moment  a 
policeman's  hand  was  laid  heavily  on  her 
shoulder,  and  a  pair  of  handcuffs  unceremon- 
iously fastened  on  her  wrists.  "  I  fancy  you 
have  seen  me  before,  too,  old  lady,  though  you 
have  given  me  the  slip  for  some  time  back  ; 
but  I've  caught  you  at  last,  and  you  will  not 
escape  so  easily  this  time,  I  assure  you.  The 
charges  against  you  this  time  are  rather  seri- 
ous ones,  if  I'm  not  mistaken,"  and,  whistling 
to  another  officer  who  stood  at  the  door,  old 
Mother  Darkman  was  led  out  of  sight. 

Maggie  watched  the  terrible  old  woman's 
departure  with  a  shudder,  and  then  turning  to 
Mr.  Goodman  with  an  expression  piteous  to 
behold,  she  exclaimed,  vehemently  :  "  It  is  but 
too  true,  sir ;  she  has  spoken  only  the  truth  ; 
I  have  been  three  times  in  prison,  and  it  was 
there  I  first  met  her,  and  I've  been  worse  and 
worse  ever  since." 

Just  at  that  moment  the  door  of  Mr.  Green- 
wood's room  which  faced  i'he  old  staircase  was 
blown  open  by  the  wind,  which  had  been  ris- 
ing all  the  evening  and  was  now  moaning 
dismally  through  the  house,  as  though  inton- 
ing a  Miserere  over  the  sins  of  its  inhabitants  ; 
and  the  voice  of  Lassie  singing  a  hymn  ere 
she  retired  for  the  night,  was  wafted  on  the 
air.  How  sweet  were  the  childish  tones  as 
she  sang  : 

"Oh,  Paradise  !  Oh,  Paradise  ! 
Wherefore  doth  death  delay  ? 
Bright  death  that  is  the  welcome  dawn 
Of  our  etermil  Day." 


Maggie's  sobbing  ceased,  and  she  listened 
with  upraised  head  and  rapt  expression  to  the 
hymn,  every  word  of  which  was  distinctly 
audible.  Mr.  Goodman  looked  upward  and 
listened  also.  How  little  did  either  he  or  Mag- 
gie imagine  that  they  were  listening  to  Lassie's 
last  song  on  earth;  how  little  did  they,  or  any 
one  but  the  angels,  understand  that  the  "  wel- 
come dawn  of  that  eternal  Day"  was  about 
to  dawn  on  the  singer  ;  that  never  again  would 
that  bird-like  voice  sound  in  "  sweet  echoes  of 
the  songs  above  "  in  their  ears,  unless,  by  God's 
mercy,  they  hear  it  among  the  angels. 

Maggie's  very  soul  seemed  to  shine  through 
her  eyes  as  she  drank  in  the  words  of  Lassie's 
unconscious  farewell  to  earth,  but  when  the 
child  reached  the  fifth  verse  : 

"Oh,  Paradise  !  Oh,  Paradise  ! 
I  want  to  sin  no  more: 
I  want  to  be  as  pure  on  earth 
As  on  thy  spotless  shore, ' ' 

every  word  of  which  fell  on  Maggie's  ear 
with  strange  distinctness,  the  expression  of 
her  face  underwent  an  entire  change,  and 
clasping  her  hands  together,  she  exclaimed  in 
a  voice  that  startled  the  old  sacristan  :  "  I  do 
want  to  sin  no  more,  and  oh,  my  God  !"  she 
ejaculated  in  tones  so  earnest  that  the  dark 
Spirit,  watching  her  so  attentively,  vanished 
altogether,  "with  the  assistance  of  Thy  holy 
grace,  I  will  sin  no  more  ! "  Then  gathering 
her  shawl  about  her,  the  poor  lost  sheep,  so 
sorely  tempted  and  storm-driven,  fied  out  into 
the  bitter  night,  but  not  alone,  and  no  longer 
in  despair,  for  a  radiant  figure  followed  her, 
and  that  night  there  was  joy,  not  only  among 
the  angels  in  heaven,  but  also  in  the  Church  of 
Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  over  another 
poor  sinner  who  did  penance,  and  long  ere 
the  Feast  of  the  Holy  Innocents  dawned  had 
laid  her  down  in  peace,  absolved  and  forgiven. 
(to  be  continued.) 


Boys,  when  you  are  passing  by  a  Catholic 
church  never  neglect  to  raise  your  hats.  Re- 
member who  is  there  upon  the  altar. — Chimes. 

More  things  are  wrought  by  prayer 
Than  the  world  dreams  of.   Wherefore,  let  thy  voice 
Rise  like  a  fountain,  .  .  .  night  and  day. 
For  what  are  men  better  than  sheep  or  goats, 
That  nourish  a  blind  life  within  the  brain. 
If,  knowing  God,  they  lift  not  hands  of  prayer. 
Both  for  .themselves   and  those  who  call  them 
friends  ? 

^Tennyson, 
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Confraternity  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception (or  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes.) 

All  communications  in  reference  to  the  Confrater- 
nity of  the  Immacidate  Conception  should  he  addressed 
to  Rev.  A.  Granger^  C.  S.  C,  Notre  Dame,  Jnd.  This 
Bulletin  is  entirely  under  his  direction. 

"  We  fly  to  thy  patronage,  0  Holy  Mother  of  God  !  " 

Report    for     the    Week    Ending    Wednesday, 
June  7th. 

The  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
fraternity are  earnestly  requested  in  behalf  of  the 
following  petitions  :  Conversion  to  the  Faith  for 
22  persons  and  9  families, — change  of  life  for  6 
persons, — return  to  the  Faith  for  3  persons, — spir- 
itual and  temporal  favors  for  7  persons  and  13 
families, — special  graces  for  8  persons^ — recovery 
of  health  for  15  persons  and  5  families,  of  mind 
for  2  persons, — special  favors  for  5,  employment 
for  4,  and  the  grace  of  a  happy  death  for  11  per- 
sons,— temporal  necessities  for  5  persons  and  6 
families, — success  in  various  undertakings  for  6 
persons,  of  2  novenas  and  3  schools, — the  virtue  of 
temperance  for  5  persons.  Also  34  particular  in- 
tentions, and  a  number  of  thanksgivings  for  fa- 
vors received. 

FAVORS   OBTAINED. 

There  is  a  reciprocal  love  between  mother  and 
child  ;  a  love  truly  wonderful,  because  so  tender 
and  persevering.  The  mother  seems  to  live  only 
for  her  child,  and  she  has  a  thousand  ways  to  ex- 
press her  affection  and  devotedness,  in  all  his 
troubles,  small  or  great.  The  child,  on  his  part, 
as  by  a  natural  instinct,  turns  to  his  mother  on  all 
occasions.  She  is  the  object  of  his  special  greeting 
on  his  awaking  from  sleep,  and  he  is  never  tired 
repeating  to  her  by  words  and  actions  that  he  loves 
her.  Every  day,  indeed,  affords  him  fresh  opportu- 
nities to  manifest  his  love  by  some  acts  of  kindness 
and  thereby  to  pay,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  debt  of 
gratitude  he  owes  her.  Such,  dear  Associates,  is 
the  love  that  exists  between  the  Blessed  Virgin  and 
her  devoted  children.  Mary  loves  us  with  a  moth- 
er's love,  for  she  sees  in  us  the  adopted  children 
of  God,  the  redeemed  of  Jesus,  the  brothers  of  her 
divine  Son.  Her  love,  therefore,  is  most  vehement, 
most  tender  and  pure.  On  our  side,  we  feel  tow- 
ards her  a  most  implicit  confidence,  a  most  affection- 
ate love.  We  call  on  her  in  all  our  troubles,  small 
or  great,  and  we  feel  equally  thankful  for  little  as 
well  as  for  great  and  extraordinary  favors,  for  we 
look  less  on  the  value  of  the  gift  received  than  on 
the  hand  that  gave  it.  These  ordinary  and  almost 
daily  blessings  are  to  us  the  natural  effusion  of  the 
Heart  of  our  Mother,  and  greatly  increases  our 
confidence  and  love.  Why  not,  then,  publish  these 
common  tokens  of  our  Mother's  love,  though  com 


paratively  less  striking  than  others  of  a  miracu- 
^  lous  character?  A  lady,  when  soliciting  the  pray- 
ers of  the  Confraternity,  writes  :  "  What  gives  me 
confidence  is  that  last  winter  a  friend  of  mine  suf- 
fering from  a  severe  and  dangerous  ear-ache  was 
relieved  by  prayer,  and  obtained  also  employment 
for  her  husband."  .  .  .  Another  writes  the  follow- 
ing lines  :  "  In  the  month  of  February  I  requested 
the  prayers  of  the  Association  for  a  temporal  favor 
for  myself  and  sister.  The  favor  was  granted,  even 
more  fully  than  we  expected,  and  therefore  I  ask 
a  Mass  of  thanksgiving  in  honor  of  Our  Blessed 
"Mother."  ...  A  client  of  Mary  informs  us  that 
a  young  man  who  had  been  recommended  to  the 
Confraternity  has  been  restored  to  health  and  the 
family  ascribe  this  cure  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  .  .  . 
A  child  of  Mary  writes  from  Dakota  :  "  I  desire  f  o 
return  thanks  to  the  Holy  Mother  of  God,  who 
by  her  merciful  intercession  preserved  us  during 
a  terrible  storm,  accompanied  with  awful  thunder 
and  lightning.  Having  said  some  prayers  in  honor 
of  the  Seven  Dolors,  and  also  those  prescribed  for 
the  Medal  of  St.  Benedict,  the  storm  almost  in- 
stantly ceased."  ...  "A  pious  lady  informs  us 
that  she  was  cured  of  hemorrhage  by  prayer  and 
the  Water  of  Lourdes."  Thus,  these  various  per- 
sons like  to  ascribe  the  favors  they  have  received 
to  the  kindness  of  their  heavenly  Mother. 

OBITUARY. 

The  following  deceased  persons  are  recom- 
mended to  the  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
fraternity :  Mr.  John  Doherty,  who  died  in  St. 
John's,  New  Brunswick,  May  21st.  Miss  Byer- 
TON,  Lizzie  Keerins,  Antioch,  who  died  a  happy 
death  May  24th.  Josephine  Enas,  who  died  in 
St.  Louis,  April  4th.  Francis  McGrath,  Newark, 
N.  J.,  who  slept  in  the  Lord  April  17th.  John 
O'Connell,  Holy  Cross,  Iowa,  who  rested  in  peace 
April  21st.  Miss  Louisa  Chisley,  Chicago,  111., 
who  departed  this  life  May  3d.  John  A.  Logan, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  who  went  to  his  reward  May 
6th,  Mr,  Philip  Smith,  May  20th  ;  Mrs.  Ann 
MoRAN,  May  24th,  both  of  Waterbury,  Conn.  Mr. 
Anthony  Barbot  ;  Charleston,  S.  C,  who  termi- 
nated an  edifying  life  May  24th.  John  Ryan, 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  lately  deceased.  Mr.  Michael 
O'Neill,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  who  merited  an  eternal 
recompense  May  29th.  Catharine  and  John  Bihan, 
Ann  and  Dennis  Lawler,  Mary  E.  McMahon, 
Elizabeth  Farrell  and  Thomas  Carroll,  all  of 
W^aterbury,  Conn.  John  Donahoe,  Lewiston,  Me., 
who  departed  this  life  last  month.  Margaret 
RoDDEN,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  who  rested  in  peace  May 
3d.  Mrs.  Thomas  McDonnell,  Washington,  D.  C, 
who  slept  in  the  Lord  May  29th.  Anthony  Buerger, 
of  Burlington,  Iowa,  lately  deceased. 

May  their  souls,  and  all  the  souls  of  the  faith- 
ful departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in 
peace  ! 

A.  Granger,  C.  S.  C, 

Director  of  the  Confraternity. 
N.  B. — The  communication  from  M.  M.,  of  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.,  has  been  received. 
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Read  What  Millions  Proclaim! 


NEW    BOOKS 

Mailed  Free  on  Receipt  of  Pirice» 

IDOLS;  or,  1  he  Secret 
of  the  Rue  Chaussbe  d'Antin. 
From    the   French.     By    MISS    ANjMA    T 
SADLIER. 

Elegant  Cloth  Binding,  $1.25. 

A  more  interesfiiig  book  has  nevei-  appeared 
In  English.  A  story  of  thrilling  and  unflagging 
iuterec;,  but  withal  pure,  wholesome  reading. 

NAMES  THAT  LIVE 

IN    CATHOLIC    HEARTS: 

Memoirs  of  Cardinal  Ximenes,  Michael  Angelo, 
Samuel  de  Champlain,  Archbishop  Plunlcett, 
Charles  Carroll,  Henri  de  Larochejaquelein, 
Simon  de  Montfort.  By  MISS  ANNA  T. 
SADLIER, 
Handsomely  and  Substantially  Boiwid,  $1.00. 
No  more  delightful  reading  can  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  young  people,  or  even  adults,  than 
this  volume  of  Biographical  Essays. 

GOLDEN   THIRD  SERIES. 

^*  ^^        "^  Translated     from     the 

O  A  IWI  i^O        French,  by  MISS  ELLA 
OAlMIJOy     McMAHON. 

Cloth,  Red  Edges,  60  Cents. 

The  sale  of  these  books  in  France  is  enormous, 
and  both  in  England  and  in  this  country  the  two 
first  series  have  passed  through  many  editions. 

I IFE  and  Acts  oTPope  LEO  XIII. 

■■  Preceded  by  a  Sketch  of  the  Last  Days  of 
Pius  IX.,  and  the  Origin  of  the  Conclave.    Com- 

giled  and  translated  from  authentic  sources,  by 
:EV.  JOS.  E.  KELLER,  S.  J. 

New  and  Enlarged  Edition 

with  nearly  100  pages  more  than  the  old 
edition,  and  contains  the  latest  and  most  interest- 
ing events  of  the  Holy  Father's  Pontificate,  up 
to  January,  1882,  including  a  graphic  description 
of  the  Canonization  of  the  New  Saints ;  sketches 
of  the  new  Cardinals  and  Bishops ;  many  addi- 
tional Illustrations,  Portraits,  Views,  etc. 

Extra  Cloth,  Bevelted  Boards,  Full  GIH  Sides,  $2.00. 

RICHARD;  or,  Devotion  to  the  Stuarts. 
From  the  French,  by  the  late  Lady  Blanche 
Murphy.     With  Frontispiece.     Cloth,  $1.00; 
Imitation  Cloth,  50  cents. 


AN  Instruction  on  Mixed  Marriages. 
By  Right  Rev.  Wm.  B.  Ullathorne,  O.S.B., 
Bishop  of  Birmingham.  Witli  Notes  by  a  Profes- 
sor of  Theology.    16mo.    Cloth.    Net,  25  cents. 

A    SURE    WAY 

■^  TO  A 

Happy  Marriage. 

Cloth,  Red  Edges,  75  Cents. 

THE  CHRTstlAN  MOTHER :  K 

I    cation   of   her   Children   and   her  Prayer. 

I  Translated  from  the  German  by  a  Father  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus.  Extra  Cloth,  Gilt  Sides 
and  Back,  Red  Edges,  75  cents;  Fi-ench  Mor., 
Flexible,  Gilt  Centre,  Red  Edges,  $1.00. 


A  Book  of  In- 
struction for  th.ose 
Betrothed  and  for 
Married      People. 

Translated  by 
Rev.  K  I.  Taylor 


COUNSELS   OF   A   CATHOLIC 
MOTHER  to  her  DAUGHTER. 

Translated  from  the  French.    Cloth,  60  cents. 


THE  YOUNG  GIRL'S  BOOK  OF  PIETY 
AT  SCHOOL  AND  AT  HOME. 

A  Prayer-Book  for  Girls  In  Convent  Schools 
and  Academies,  by  the  author  of  "  GOLDEN 
SANDS."  Translated  from  the  4r)th  French  edi- 
tion. Honored  with  a  blessing  from  the  late 
Pope  Pius  IX.,  and  approved  by  many  Arch- 
bishops  and  Bishops.    Prices  from  $1.00  to  $10.00. 

BENZICER    BROS., 

Printers  to  the  Holy  Apostolic  See, 
NEW  YORK,  CINCINJf  ATI,  AND  ST.  LOUIS. 


The  Genuine  Singer  Sewing  Machines 

ARE  ONLY  Made  by  the  Singer 

Manufacturing  Company. 


Notre  Dame  P.  0., 

Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  1882. 
I'hey  are,  beyond  all  controversy,  the  best  in  the 
world.  Having  tried  many  other  makes  in  our  re- 
pective  Institutions,  we  find,  by  continual  usage,  the 
j-enuine  Singer  to  be  far  superior  to  any  other,  and 
L-ecommend  it  to  all  as  the  most  valuable  of  Sewing 
Machines.  E.  F.  Grether,  No.  135  Michigan  Street, 
^outh  Bend,  Indiana,  is  agent  for  this  locality.  Call 
m  or  address  him. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NOTRE  DAME, 
and  ST.  MARY'S  ACADEMY. 


The  "  OLD   RELIABLE  '*  SINGER 

IS 

The  Strongest, 

The    Simplest, 

The  Most  Durable 

SEWING  MACHINE 

EVER  YET  CONSTRUCTED. 


Our  Sales  last  year  were  at  the  rate  of  over 
1,800   SEWING  MACHINES  A   DAY 
for  every  business-day  in  the  year. 


THE     SINGER    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY, 

Principal    Office — 34    Union   Square,   N.   Y.--.^ 

South  Bend   Branch — 135    Michigan   Street. 

2,000  Offices  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada ;  and  3,000  in 
the  Old  World  and  South  America. 

Offices  in  every  civilized  Country  upon  earth, 
febll-ly 
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DR.    MelNTOSH'S 

Solar  Microscope  and  Stereopticon  Combination 

FOR  THE  USE  OF 

COLLEGES,  SCHOOLS,  PHYSICIANS  and  SCIENTISTS. 


This  Combination  includes  three  distinct  instruments,  a 
Solar  Microscope,  Solar  Stereopticon  and  Monoc- 
ular Microscope. 

Each  of  these  can  be  used  alone  or  in  combination. 

By  the  aid  of  this  combination,  Astronomy,  Geography,  Geometry, 
Botany,  Zoology,  Philosophy,  Physiology,  Pathology,  Histology,  etc., 
can  be  finely  illustrated  to  a  large  class  or  audience. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  Free  on  application. 

Mcintosh  galvanic  &  faradic  battery  co., 

192  &  194  Jackson  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
deci0'8i-i4m 


Masses  for  the  Dead, 


AND 


Motives  for  Having  them  Celebrated. 


An  Essay  by  the  Rev.  A.  A.  Lambing,  Author 
of  "  A  History  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the 
Dioceses  of  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny,"  "  Sunday 
School  Teacher's  Manual,"  etc.,  etc. 


NEAT  PAMPHLET  FORM,  86  pp.  8vo. 


Price,  postage  paid,     -    -    25cts. ;  5  Copies,  $1  00 


A  liberal  discount  to  the  Trade. 


Address, 


Ave  Maria  "  Office. 

NOTRE  DAME,  IND. 


Mixed  Marriages. 

Their  Origin  and  Results. 


By  Rev.  A.  A.  LAMBING, 

Author  of  "  The  Ouphan's  Friend,"  "  The  Sunday- 
School  Teacher's  Manual,"  etc.,  etc 


$1 


Single  Copy,        .... 
Eight  Copies, 

OFFICE  OF  THE  "AVE  MARIA 
Notre  Dame,  Indiana. 


15 

00 


^ 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

Bells  of  Pure  Copper  and  Tin  for  Churches, 
Schools,  Fire  Alarms.Farms,  etc.    FULLY 
'warranted.    Catalogue  sent  Free. 
VANDUZEN  &  TIFT,  Cincinnati,  O. 


MENEELY  BELL  FOU 

Favorably  known  to  the  p 
11826.  Church,Chapel,School, 
and  other  bells;  also  Chlmei 

MENEELY  &  CO..  WEST 
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Kimball  Organs. 

It  has  become  necessary  for  us  to 
greatly  enlarge  our  manufacturing 
facilities,  and  it  is  probable  that 
during  the  coming  year  our  factory 
will  turn  out  over  one-twelfth  of  the 
entire  production  of 

Parlor  and  Cabinet  Organs 

on  the  American  Continent,  which 
demonstrates  beyond  a  doubt  the  su- 
periority of  the  Instruments,  manu- 
factured by  us. 

We  are  sole  agents  for  the  W.  W 
Kimball  Pianos,  Hallet&  Da- 
vis and  W.  P.  Emerson  Pianos. 

Address, 

W.  W.  KIMBALL, 

Chicago,    III. 

Or, 

S.  D.  ROBERSON, 

General  Agent, 

»OX3TH    Bi:]NI>,  I]VI>. 

febli  em 


College  of  Notre  Dame, 

COTE-DES-NEIGES, 
MONTREAL,     CANADA. 


This  Institution,  directed  by  the  Religious  of  the 
Congregation  of  the  Holy  Cross,  occupies  one  oi  the 
most  beautiful  and  salubrious  sites  in  Canada.  It  was 
founded  for  giving  a  Christian  education  to  boys  be- 
tween the  ages  of  five  and  twelve  years.  They  receive 
all  the  care  and  attention  to  which  they  are  accustomed 
at  home.  The  French  and  English  languages  are 
taught  with  equal  care  by  masters  of  both  nationalities. 

TERMS: 

Board  and  Tuition,  per  month,  -        -        -  $10  00 

Bed, -        -  1  00 

Washing, 1  00 

Piano, 2  50 

Violin, -        -     2  00 

"^  ^     Very  Rev.  A.  LOUAGE,  C.  S.  C, 

Cote-des-Neiges, 

MONTREAL,  CANADA. 


NEW  EDITION. 


Behold  Thy  Mother: 

OR, 

MOTIVES  ;0F   DEVOTION   TO   THE 
BLESSED  VIRGIN. 


From  the  German  of  Rev.  P.  Ron,  S.J. 


21   Pages  16wo.,  neatly  printed  o7i  tinted  paper. 
Price  10  centJi.     Postage  free. 


This  admirable  Essay  on  Devotion  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin  is  republished  at  the  request  oi 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Dwenger,  Bishop  of  Ft.  Wayne. 
Copies  can  be  had  by  addressing 

Editor  of  THE  "  AVE  MARIA," 

Notre  Dame,  Indiana, 


THE 


^  goivriial  demoted  to  the  ^ouor  of  tlxc  Mtssctl  Wrgte. 


HENCEFORTH  ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL  ME  BLESSED.— St.  Luke,  1,  48. 


Vol.  XVIII. 


NOTRE   DAME,   INDIANA,   JULY   1,   1882. 
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The  Child's  Wonderful  Answer. 


A    TRUE    INCIDENT. 

'  Out  of  the  mouth  of  babes,  Thou  hast  perfected  praise. 

STAND  the  groups,  serenely  thoughtful, 
Upward  lifting  reverent  eyes 
Where  the  starry  flowers  of  heaven 

Brightly  blossom  o'er  the  skies  ; 
And  they  speak — those  earnest  gazers — 

Of  the  splendors  all  Divine, 
That,  beyond  the  fading  star-beams, 
In  immortal  glory  shine. 

Then  a  wise  and  holy  Prelate 

Questions  thus  that  awe-struck  band  : 
"  Is  there  anything  in  heaven 

That  was  made  by  human  hand  ?  " 
There  are  aged  men  and  matrons 

In  the  upward-gazing  throng, 
But  to  solve  that  wondrous  question 

They  have  vainly  pondered  long  ;■ 

And  each  heart  is  strangely  burdened 

With  a  weight  of  mystic  fears. 
But  a  lad  whose  eye  enshrineth 

Wisdom  far  beyond  his  years 
Enters  softly,  as  the  Prelate 

Thus  repeateth  his  demand  : 
"  Tell  me — is  there  aught  in  heaven 

That  was  made  by  human  hand  ?  " 

Then  this  thrilling  answer  falleth 

In  a  timid,  childish  tone  : 
"  Tn  our  dear  Lord's  risen  Body, 

Seated  on  His  fadeless  throne, 
"Are  " — (the  lad's  sweet  voice  grows  softer, 

And  with  drooping  head  he  stands) — 
"Are  the  Five  Wounds  of  Redemption, 
Made  by  cruel  human  hands  ! " 

Marie. 
San  FuANcisgo. 


Visitation  of  Our  Lady. 

§HE  Visitation  of  the  Virgin  Mary  is 
a  festival  instituted  by  Holy  Mother 
Church,  in  commemoration  of  the  visit 
made  by  our  Blessed  Lady  to  St.  Elizabeth 
upon  hearing  from  the  Archangel  Gabriel  of 
the  miraculous  conception  of  the  Precursor  of 
our  Divine  Lord.  The  Mystery  of  the  Visita- 
tion, says  St.  Gregory,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
mentioned  in  the  Gospel,  a  mystery  compris- 
ing in  itself  many  others  equally  profound 
and  sublime.  The  Word  made  Flesh  for  the 
redemption  of  the  entire  human  race,  begins 
His  work  by  him  who  was  the  figure  and  the 
image  thereof ;  St.  John  the  Baptist,  His  holy 
Precursor,  who,  first  of  all,  received  that  grace 
from  the  Redeemer,  whom  he  was  to  announce 
to  the  world.  Christ  associated  with  Himself 
in  this  action  His  Mother  Mary,  to  establish 
the  glory  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  demonstrate  to  us,  her  children, 
the  entire  confidence  we  should  place  in  her. 
Jesus  inspired  His  holy  Mother  with  the  de- 
sign of  visiting  her  saintly  cousin  Elizabeth, 
and  in  her  ardent  charity,  she  instantly  obeyed. 
"  She  rose,"  says  St.  Luke,  who  had  the  com- 
mission to  impart  this  secret  to  the  Church, 
"  and  went  into  the  hill-country,  with  haste, 
into  a  city  of  Juda.  And  she  entered  into  the 
house  of  Zachary,  and  saluted  Elizabeth." 

Father  Bridgett,  C.  SS.  R.,  in  "Our  Lady's 
Dowry,"  tells  us  that  the  "Little  Children's 
Little  Book,"  written,  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
to  teach  the  rules  of  courtesy  and  good  man- 
ners to  the  young,  proposes  to  them  the  example 
of  our  Blessed  Lady.  He  adds  that  many  other 
virtues  besides  courtesy  are  to  be  learned  from 
our  Lady's  Visitation  to  St.  Elizabeth,  and  to 
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show  the  sublime  lessons  conveyed  by  our 
Lady's  words  and  by  her  silence,  quotes  a  publi- 
cation of  the  thirteenth  century,  Ancren  Ric- 
oh :  "  Our  dear  Lady,  St.  Mary,  who  ought  to  be 
an  example  to  all  women,  was  of  so  little  speech, 
that  we  do  not  find  anywhere  in  Holy  Writ  that 
she  spoke  more  than  four  times;  but,  in  compen- 
sation for  her  seldom  speaking,  her  words  were 
weighty,  and  had  much  force.  Her  first  words 
that  we  read  of,  were  when  she  answered  the 
Angel  Gabriel,  and  they  were  so  powerful  that 
as  soon  as  she  had  said  :  '  Behold  the  hand- 
maid of  the  Lord  :  be  it  done  to  me  according 
to  thy  word,'  the  Son  of  God,  and  very  God,  be- 
came man ;  and  the  Lord,  whom  the  whole  world 
could  not  contain,  enclosed  Himself  within 
the  womb  of  the  maiden  Mary.  Her  next 
words  were  spoken  when  she  came  and  saluted 
Elizabeth,  her  kinswoman.  And  what  power 
was  manifested  in  those  words  ?  that  a  child 
(St.  John)  began  to  leap  in  his  mother's  womb 
when  they  were  spoken.  The  third  time  that 
she  spoke  was  at  the  wedding ;  and  there, 
through  her  prayer,  was  water  changed  into 
wine.  The  fourth  time  was  when  she  had 
missed  her  Son  and  afterwards  found  Him. 
How  great  a  miracle  followed  those  words  ! 
That  God  Almighty  bowed  Himself  to  a  man, 
to  a  carpenter,  and  to  a  woman,  and  followed 
them,  as  subject  to  them,  withersoever  they 
would  !  Take  heed  now  and  learn  diligently 
from  this,  how  great  efficacy  there  is  in  seldom 
speaking." 

St.  Aelred  admires  the  humility  and  pru- 
dence of  our  Lady,  that  she  did  not  prefer  her- 
self to  others,  as  is  clear  from  this  visit  which 
she  made  to  salute  God's  servant  Elizabeth,  at 
the  very  time  she  herself  bore  God  within  her 
womb.  Likewise  her  carefulness  to  preserve 
her  spouse's  good  name,  as  is  proven  by  the 
Evangelist :  ''  Mary  kept  all  these  words,  pon- 
dering them  in  her  heart."  How  faithfully 
she  distributed  them  when  the  time  came,  her 
hymn  of  praise  will  show :  "  My  soul  doth 
magnify  the  Lord."  Venerable  Bede  closes  his 
beautiful  "  Homily  on  the  Visitation,"  thus : 
"  If  we  always  keep  in  mind  the  acts  and  words 
of  the  Blessed  Mary,  we  shall,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  always  persevere  in  the  observance  of 
the  works  of  a  pure  and  virtuous  life.  It  is 
a  most  excellent  and  useful  custom  that  has 
grown  up  in  Holy  Church,  that  Mary's  hymn 
is  sung  by  all  daily  at  Vespers.  Thus  the 
minds  of  the  faithful  are  stirred,  by  a  more 


frequent  memory  of  our  Lord's  Incarnation, 
to  a  greater  devotion,  and  confirmed  in  solid 
virtue  by  the  frequent  thought  of  the  example 
of  His  Mother." 

St.  Luke  does  not  tell  us  if  St.  Joseph  ac- 
companied his  holy  spouse  upon  this  long  and 
arduous  journey ;  tradition  and  legend  are 
equally  silent,  and  authors  are  divided  in  opin- 
ion relative  thereto.  Some,  amongst  them 
the  learned  Cardinal  Toletus,  hold  that  he 
did  not  do  so  for  the  reason  that  had  he  been 
present  at  the  interview  between  Mary  and 
Elizabeth,  at  the  moment  of  reaching  the 
house  of  Zachary  he  would  have  heard  St. 
Elizabeth  salute  Mary  as  "Mother  of  God," 
whilst  from  the  Gospel  account  it  is  evident 
that  even  after  the  visit  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
to  St.  Elizabeth,  St.  Joseph  was  still  ignorant 
of  the  Mystery  of  the  Incarnation.  Other 
writers,  "and  theirs  is  the  more  general  senti- 
ment," says  Sylveira,  think  that  St.  Joseph 
did  accompany  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Some 
deem  that  St.  Joseph  merely  escorted  his 
spouse  during  the  journey,  and  then  returned 
home  to  resume  his  daily  labor,  knowing 
naught  of  what  had  passed  between  the  two 
cousins  at  the  instant  of  their  mutual  salu- 
tation. Mgr.  Mislin,  in  his  exhaustive  work 
on  the  Holy  Places,  treating  of  the  site  of  the 
house  of  St.  Elizabeth,  writes  :  "At  all  seasons, 
this  journey  among  the  mountains  must  have 
been  very  fatiguing  ;  and  in  the  East,  far  less 
than  in  other  countries,  do  women  ever  travel 
alone." 

Nor  are  authors  less  at  variance  respecting 
the  city  of  Juda  to  which  Mary  "went  in 
haste,"  to  visit  Elizabeth,  and  which  had  the 
further  honor  of  being  the  birthplace  of  the 
Precursor.  Some  commentators  think  the  city 
of  Juda,  mentioned  by  St.  Luke,  to  have  been 
Hebron,  others  Emmaus,  some  even  that  it 
was  Jerusalem  itself,  some  Bethlehem ;  others 
again  declare  that  it  bore  the  name,  Montana; 
all,  however,  agreeing  the  Gospel  term  Juda 
to  have  been  not  the  name  of  a  city,  but  drawn 
rather  from  that  of  the  province,  which  was 
styled  Juda,  or  Judaea,  as  the  mountains 
which  extend  to  the  South  from  Jerusalem  are 
termed  Mountains  of  Judea.  Maria  d'Agreda 
advances  and  maintains  that  the  city  itself 
was  named  Juda,  and  that  the  Evangelist 
simply  gave  its  true  appellation.  She  repre- 
sents this  city,  Juda,  as  fallen  into  ruins  a  few 
years  subsequently  to  the  death  of  our  Lord, 
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for  which  reason,  commentators,  finding  no- 
where mention  of  its  existence,  have  imagined 
that  St.  Luke,  by  the  name  Juda,  understood 
the  province,  not  the  city.  She  continues  :  "  I 
affirm  the  house  of  Zachary  and  Elizabeth, 
where  the  Visitation  took  place,  to  have  been 
situated  on  the  very  spot  where  now  those  de- 
vout mysteries  are  honored  by  the  faithful 
who  dwell  in  the  Holy  Land  of  Palestine,  and 
by  the  pilgrims  who  repair  thither  to  satisfy 
their  devotion.  Although  the  city  of  Juda, 
wherein  stood  the  house  of  Zachary,  has  been 
destroyed,  the  Lord  has  not  permitted  the  loss 
of  all  memorials  of  those  remarkable  places, 
witnesses  to  so  many  mysteries  and  consecrated 
by  the  sojourn  of  the  most  pure  Mary,  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  of  St.  John,  and  of  his 
parents.  Hence,  the  ancient  Christians,  who 
built  the  churches  and  restored  the  Holy 
Places,  were  illumined,  independently  of  the 
torch  of  tradition,  by  Divine  light  to  know  the 
truth  .in  all  such  cases  ;  they  repaired  the  ruins 
of  the  Holy  Places  to  perpetuate  the  remem- 
brance of  mysteries  wrought  therein,  and 
in  order  that  the  faithful  of  the  future  ages 
might  have  the  happiness  of  venerating  them, 
confessing  the  Catholic  Faith  in  the  very 
presence  of  those  precious  traces  of  our  Re- 
demption. Consequently,  though  the  city  of 
Juda  crumbled  to  decay,  God  did  not  suffer 
the  house  of  Zachary  to  be  entirely  ruined, 
because  of  the  mysteries  accomplished  there- 
in.* 

Her  theory  is  borne  out  by  recent  author- 
ities. Father  Alexander  Bassi,  a  Friar-Minor, 
published,  at  Turin,  in  1857,  a  work,  in  two 
volumes,  entitled  "  Historical  and  Descriptive 
Pilgrimage  of  the  Holy  Land,"  wherein  he  de- 
clares that  after  most  careful  researches  he 
is  enabled  to  locate  in  the  environs  of  the 
modern  village  of  Ain  Karemf  the  site  of  the 
ancient  city  called  Juda.  He  recognizes  this 
city  under  the  name  Jeta  or  Jota,  given  it  in 
the  Book  of  Joshua  (xv,  55).  It  lay  twenty- 
seven  leagues  from  Nazareth,  and  about  two 
leagues  from  Jerusalem,  in  that  part  of  the 
mountains  of  Judea  where  the  River  Sorec 
rises,  probably  so  called   from  the  charming 


*  "Mystical  City  of  God."    Nos.  209,  210. 

t  Known  by  Christians  as  *'  Fountain  of  the  Holy 
Virgin,"  from  the  tradition  that  during  her  sojourn 
with  her  cousin  Elizabeth  our  Blessed  Lady  came 
thither  to  draw  water. 


Valley  of  that  name,  lying  in  the  Tribe,  not 
of  Juda,  but  of  Dan,  where  Samson  met  and 
loved  the  famous  Dalila.     Father  Curci  leans 
to  the  opinion  of  Reland  (Palestina  Illustrata) 
that   by  an   error  of  the   transcriber  it  was 
written  "  City  of  Juda "  in  place  of  Ginta  or 
Juta^  once  a  sacerdotal  city  in  the  mountains 
of  Judea,  thirty-five   miles  from   Jerusalem, 
and  about  seventy-five  miles  from  Nazareth. 
About  twenty  paces  distant  from  the  spot 
which  is  pointed  out  as  the  birthplace  of  St. 
John,. one  sees,  by  the  wayside,  a  mass  of  ruins, 
known  as  Mar  Sakaria ;    this,  tradition  tells 
us,  was  the  country-house  or  villa  belonging 
to  Zachary,  where  the  meeting,  took  place  be- 
tween Mary  and  Elizabeth.     The  lower  por- 
tion of  the  house  is  yet  in  good  preservation. 
A  ruined  stairway  led  to  the  upper-story.     A 
church  had  been  built  over  the  site,  of  which 
some  fragments  of  walls  still  remain  standing. 
It  rose-  upon   the  slope  of  the  hill,  tacked 
against  the  rock,  overlooking  the  Valley  of  the 
Terebinthe.    When  the  sanctuary  of  the  Mag- 
nificat, as  it  is  called,  came  into  possession  of 
the  Franciscans  of  the  Holy  Land,  in  1621,  a 
small  provisory  chapel   was  erected  for  the 
celebration  of  daily  Mass.     The  present  chapel 
is  the  primitive  one,  brought  to  light  in  1861, 
when,  the  torrential  winter  rains  having  caused 
the  crumbling  of  the  structure  raised  in  1621, 
it  was  necessary  to  make  some  excavations  ere 
rebuilding  ;   these  resulted  in  the  unearthing 
of  the  primitive  chapel,  which  has  been  re- 
stored.    In  memory  of  the  mystery  which  the 
spot  recalls  to  mind,  the  high  altar  is  dedicated 
to  the  Magnificat,  that  canticle  which,  intro- 
duced by  the  Church  into  her  liturgy,  is  daily 
either  devoutly  sung  or  recited  by  perhaps  a 
million  amongst  priests,  levites,  and  religious 
of  both  sexes,  at  that  hour  when  the  sun,  sink- 
ing to  the  west,  prepares,  in  hiding  his  own 
splendor,  the  shining  forth  of  the  milder  and 
sweeter  radiance  of  Hesperus.     "The  ancient 
Church,  in  assigning  the  Magnificat  to  Vespers, 
leads   me  to   think,"   remarks  Father  Curci, 
"that   this   holy,  but   also  most   true  poem, 
must  have  been  improvised,  if  I  may  so  term 
it,  for  the  first  time,  precisely  at  the  close  of 
day;  that  being  the  customary  hour  at  which 
pilgrims   reached    their    bourne,   and    conse- 
quently the  hour  whereat  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
her  toilsome  journey  ended,  entered  the  for- 
tunate house   of    Zachary."     He  further  la- 
ments the  absence  of  the  original  version  of  the 
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Magnificat,  which  was  undoubtedly  first  ut- 
tered in  Syro-Chaldaic,  the  tongue  universally 
spoken  by  the  Jews  of  that  region,  but  adds 
that  St.  Luke,  in  turning  it  into  Greek,  kept 
so  strictly  to  the  letter  that,  although  he  was 
a  cultured  Hellenist,  his  translation  thereof 
has  possibly,  more  than  any  other  portion  of 
his  Gospel,  retained  the  turn,  the  spirit,  and, 
as  it  were,  the  savor  of  the  Semitic,  or,  prop- 
erly, Aramaic  language.* 

The  Church,  which  does  naught  unadvis- 
edly, places  the  Feast  of  the  Visitation  on 
July  2d,  the  day  following  the  circumcision  of 
St.  John,  because  on  that  day,  doubtless,  our 
Blessed  Lady  bade  farewell  to  the  happy  pa- 
rents of  the  Precursor,  and  departed,  in  com- 
pany with  St.  Joseph,  who  had  returned  from 
Nazareth  to  serve  as  her  protector  on  her 
homeward  journey.  The  Corporation  of  Tim- 
ber-Sawyers of  Liege,  Belgium,  have  selected 
this  day,  July  2d,  as  their  patron al  feast,  prob- 
ably by  reason  of  the  inevitable  salutations  two 
sawyers  make,  one  to  the  other,  during  their 
mutual  task.  The  Festival  of  the  Visitation 
owes  its  origin,  primarily,  to  St.  Bonaventure, 
who,  when  General  of  the  Franciscans,  estab- 
lished it  for  all  the  churches  of  his  Order,  by 
decree  of  the  General  Chapter  held  in  Pisa  in 
1262.  In  the  following  century,  the  Church 
being  lacerated  by  the  Great  Schism  of  the 
West,  Urban  VI  extended  this  Feast  to  the 
entire  Church,  trusting  that  as  the  Blessed 
Virgin  had  deigned  to  visit  and  console  her 
holy  cousin  St.  Elizabeth,  so  she  would  con- 
descend to  hearken  to  the  prayers  of  the  faith- 
ful, and  confer  aid  and  consolation  upon  the 
afflicted  and*  persecuted  Church.  Urban  dy- 
ing ere  the  promulgation  of  the  decree  re- 
garding the  feast,  it  was  published  by  his  suc- 
cessor, Boniface  IX,  who  established  the  feast 
for  July  2d,  but  without  vigil  or  octave,  ac- 
cording to  it  the  same  Indulgences  as  those 
granted  by  Urban  IV  to  the  Festival  of  Cor- 
pus Domini,  and  commanding  the  episcopate 
and  other  prelates  to  insist  upon  the  observ- 
ance of  the  feast  of  July  2d,  as  also  to  en- 
deavor to  induce  the  faithful  to  fast  on  the 
vigil  thereof,  though  not  of  obligation.  The 
Church  of  Paris  had  been  wont  to  celebrate 
this  festival  on  June  27th  ;  that  of  Rheims, 
July  8th,  with  vigil  and  octave.     The  original 


.    *  Curci,  "Lectures  on  the  Four  Gospels."     Vol.  I, 
p.  214. 


copy  of  this  Bull  is  still  preserved  in  the  Vati- 
can Library,  together  with  a  sermon  of  John 
of  Prague  against  Adalbert,  impugner  of  the 
mystery,  wherein  are  related  numerous  mira- 
cles and  revelations  whereby  our  Lord  mani- 
festly proved  His  desire  for  the  institution 
of  this  feast.  The  Festival  of  the  Visitation 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  was  confirmed  by  St. 
Pius  V,  who  ordered  it  inserted  in  the  Roman 
Breviary,  and  .by  Clement  VIII,  who  caused 
the  Office  proper,  to  be  reformed  by  the 
Minim,  Father  Ruiz  of  the  Visitation.  Paul 
III,  in  1541,  approved  an  Archconfraternity 
for  both  sexes  established  by  St.  Ignatius 
Loyola  under  title  of  the  Visitation  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin.  But  the  vigil  of  the  feast 
gradually  fell  into  disuse,  and  the  festival  it- 
self, long  of  obligation  throughout  Italy  and 
France,  was  not  numbered  amongst  the  feasts 
of  precept  established  by  Urban  VIII.  Finally, 
Pope  Pius  IX  of  holy  memory,  heir  of  the 
devotion  to  this  mystery  of  Pius  V  and  Pius 
VII,  promulgated  May  31st,  1850,  the  decree 
Urhi  et  Orhi:  Quam  Sanctissimiis,  whereby 
he  raised  to  a  Double  of  the  Second  Class  the 
rite  of  the  Feast  of  the  Visitation  of  the  Vir- 
gin Mary,  with  the  privilege  of  having  its 
First  and  Second  Vespers  entire,  in  case  of 
concurrence  with  another  Office  of  the  same 
rank. 

In  the  Syrian  Ritual,  this  feast  was  of  far 
more  ancient  date,  but  was  celebrated  by  that 
Church  in  the  month  of  December,  shortly 
before  the  Festival  of  the  Nativity  of  our  Lord. 
In  the  diocese  of  York,  England,  it  was  com- 
memorated in  April,  and  was,  in  fact,  only  added 
to  the  Calendar  by  the  convocation  of  York, 
in  1526.  The  Greeks  were  wont  to  celebrate, 
July  2d,  a  feast  in  honor  of  the  Virgin  known 
as  in  Blachernis,  a  locality  of  Constantinople, . 
wherein  was  built  a  magnificent  church  in 
honor  of  the  Most  Glorious  Mother  of  God. 
This  feast  was  styled  the  "  Deposition  of  the 
Robe  of  the  Madonna,"  which  Robe  had  been 
sent  to  Pulcheria,  Empress  of  the  East,  by 
Juvenal,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem. 

In  Art  this  meeting  of  our  Lady  and  St.  Eliz- 
abeth is  styled  variously  "  The  Visitation  "  and 
the  "  Salutation  of  Elizabeth  "  whilst  the  num- 
ber of  the  figures,  the  locality,  and  circum- 
stances vary  also  greatly.  "  Sometimes,  as  in 
Luca  della  Robbia,"  writes  Mrs.  Jameson,  "  we 
have  the  two  woinen  only,  without  accessories, 
Elizabeth  kneeling,  the  better  to  express  her 
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willing  homage  to  the  Mother  of  her  Lord." 
The  locality  is  often  an  open  porch  or  garden 
in  front  of  the  house.  Some  artists  introduce' 
St.  Joseph,  others  omit  him  altogether.     In 

I  accordance  with  the  ancient  Greek  formula  laid 
down  for  religious  i)ainters,  the  couple  are  at- 
tended by  a  servant  or  boy,  who  carries  across 
his  shoulders  a  stick,  whence  depends  a  basket, 
which,  in  the  same  subject  by  Michael  Angelo, 

»is  borne  on  the  head  by  a  handmaid.  In  the 
picture  by  Raphael,  in  the  Madrid  .Gallery, 
there  are  the  two  figures  only,  the  bashful  coa- 
scious  look  of  the  Virgin  being  specially  notice- 
iable  ;  Lucas  of  Leyden  shows  the  two  cousins 
'tenderly  embracing,  St.  Elizabeth  very  aged, 
and  with  a  crutch  or  staff.  In  the  composi- 
tion in  the  Sala  Borgia  of  the  Vatican,  by 
'Pinturicchio,  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  St.  Eliz- 
abeth, in  the  centre,  clasp  hands.  Behind 
the  former  is  St.  Joseph,  a  maiden  bearing  a 
basket  on  her  head,  and  other  attendants. 
Another  representation  of  the  same  subject, 
by  Pinturicehio,  gives  us  the  two  figures  only, 
with  attendant  angels,  one  to  either  side.  In 
a  group  by  Sebastian  del  Piombe,  now  in  the 
Louvre,  Zachary  is  seen  hastening  down  the 
steps  to  receive  our  Lady.  The  Louvre  further 
-possesses  another  Visitation  of  singular  and 
characteristic  beauty  by  Ghirlandajo. 

Mrs.  Jameson  also  mentions  a  curious  picture 
on  this  subject  by  Andrea  Sabbatino,  of  Sal- 
erno, painted  at  the  request  of  the  Sanseverine 
Princes  of  that  city.  Under  the  figure  of  our 
Blessed  Lady,  Andrea  has  represented  the  last 
Princess  of  Salerno,  who  was  of  the  family 
Villa  Marina  ;  the  Prince,  under  that  of  St. 
Joseph  ;  an  old  family  servant  figures  as  St. 
Elizabeth  ;  while  in  the  features  of  Zacharias 
are  recognizable  those  of  Bernado  Tasso,  father 
of  Torquato  Tasso,  then  Secretary  to  the  Prince 
of  Salerno.  This  painting,  once  an  altar-piece 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Salerno,  is  now  in  the 
Louvre.  The  artist,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished pupils  of  Raphael,  died  in  1545.  In 
the  Visitation  by  Albertinelli,  in  the  Florence 
Gallery,  the  two  cousins — standing  alone,  under 
a  richly-sculptured  arch,  relieved  against  the 
bright  azure  sky — embrace  each  other.  Our 
Blessed  Lady  is  attired  in  dark-blue  drapery; 
St.  Elizabeth  wears  an  ample  robe  of  a  saffron 
or  rather  amber  color.  The  style  is  somewhat 
after  the  manner  of  Era  Bartolommeo,  the 
alter  ego  of  Albertinelli. 

In  the  picture  of  this  scene  by  Rubens,  the 


meeting  takes  place  on  a  flight  of  steps  lead- 
ing to  the  house  of  St.  Zachary.  Our  Lady 
appears  in  a  hat,  like  one  just  arrived  from  a 
journey;  St.  Joseph  and  his  host  exchange 
greetings;  a  maiden,  bearing  a  basket  on  her 
head,  follows  ;  and  in  the  foreground  a  serving- 
man  unloads  the  ass.  Rembrandt's  conception 
of  the  subject,  Mrs.  Jameson  pronounces  a 
masterpiece.  The  scene  is  the  garden  before 
the  house  of  Zachary.  Elizabeth  hastily  de- 
scends the  steps  to  embrace  with  outstretched 
arms  our  Blessed  Lady,  just  alighted  from  her 
•journey,  The  aged  Zacharias,  supported  by  a 
youth,  follows  Elizabeth  to  welcome  their 
guest.  Behind  Mary  stands  a  female-attend- 
ant in  the  act  of  removing  a  mantle  from  her 
shoulders,  while  in  the  background  St.  Joseph 
holds  the  ass  on  which  Mary  has  journeyed  ;  a 
peacock,  a  hen  and  chickens  and  other  domes- 
tic pets,  are  in  the  foreground.  The  whole 
conception  is  masterly  and  poetical.  The 
writer  above  quoted  finally  adds  that  the  ear- 
liest representation  of  the  Visitation  coming 
under  her  notice  was  a  rude  but  not  ungraceful 
drawing  in  the  Cemetery  of  Julius,  in  the 
Catacombs  at  Rome,  of  two  women  embracing. 
This  is  not  earlier  than  the  seventh  or  eighth 
century,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
subject.  Cimabue  likewise  painted  the  scene, 
following  the  Greek  formula,  the  two  figures 
with  the  attendant. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL-(Continued.) 
On  the  third  day  Mrs.  Ogden  returned  a 
little  after  suniise,  having  travelled  all  night, 
accompanied  by  a  priest  and  Mr.  Darrall's 
lawyer,  both  present  in  obedience  to  his  own 
wishes.  "  It  will  do  no  harm  for  them  to 
come,"  he  had  said,  by  way  of  consenting  to 
their  presence  ;  "  but  do  not  hope  too  much, 
Mary ;  I  have  held  the  reins  of  my  own  will 
and  reason  too  long  to  submit  to  check-bit  or 
spur  now." 

"  I  have  strong  hope  that  the  'little  germ'  is 
only  waiting  your  will  to  free  it  from  the  debris 
of  a  wasted  life  that  smothers  it,  to  spring  up 
into  fruition,  never  to  fade  again,  my  dear," 
she  said,  with  earnest  faith  and  tenderness,  as 
she  leaned  ovev  to  kiss  him  ere  she  left.     As 
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she  went  out,  closing  the  door  after  her,  he 
murmured : 

"'Rubbish'  first,  and  now  a  'wasted  life' ! 
Are  these  the  words  of  a  religious  enthusiast, 
or  have  they  a  deeper  meaning  ?  "  The  more 
he  pondered  over  them  in  her  absence,  the  more 
surely  did  he  feel  that  the  wings,  which  he  had 
proudly  thought  were  bearing  him  to  the  very 
sun,  were  melting,  and  that  Icarius-like,  he 
would  fall  whence  he  had  risen,  bruised,  and 
shorn  of  his  glory.  Then,  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life,  the  thought  of  annihilation  after 
death  suggested  itself,  and  filled  his  mind 
with  such  a  vague  horror  that  he  stretched  out 
his  arms  as  if  for  help,  exclaiming:  "Rather 
a  life  of  eternal  torment  than  that ! "  To  live 
on,  only  to  go  on  living  forever  !  But  how  ? 
He  always  aspired  to  the  highest,  noblest,  su- 
premest !  He  hated  all  that  was  low,  grovel- 
ling and  unclean  !  Which  of  these  lives  would 
be  his  destiny?  Mr.  Darrall's  mind  was  too 
logical  not  to  give  scope  to  these  questions, 
which  had  never  troubled  him  before,  and  his 
mental  forces  found  ample  occupation  in  their 
analysis  and  the  new  vista  they  opened  to  him. 

After  breakfast,  Mrs.  Ogden  came  in  to 
him,  leaving  her  guests  with  Judith  and  Ada, 
until  she  saw  if  he  were  ready  to  receive  them. 
He  was  looking  decidedly  better  than  when 
she  left  him  three  days  before,  and  she  ex- 
pressed her  joy  at  the  change. 

"  Yes,  I  am  better,  but  there  is  something  I 
wish  to  attend  to  before  I  see  your  friends. 
An  hour  from  this,  come  to  me  with  Judith 
and  Ada.  I  will  send  for  Mrs.  Willis  and  her 
son.  I  have  a  disagreeable  duty  to  perform, 
and  the  sooner  it's  over,  the  better.  After- 
wards I  shall  be  pleased  to  see  the  gentlemen." 

"Are  you  quite  sure  of  your  strength  ?  " 

"  Perfectly  so.  It  niust  not  only  he,  but  it 
must  be  evident  that  my  act  is  voluntary." 

Mrs.  Ogden  did  not  know  exactly  what  he 
meant,  and  returned  to  the  parlor,  which  had 
been  sunned  and  aired  and  dressed  with  flow- 
ers by  Judith  and  Ada  to  welcome  her  back, 
the  cheerfulness  of  its  aspect  heightened  by  a 
bright  little  fire  of  pine-cones  on  the  hearth, 
around  the  edge  of  which  magnificent  rosy 
sea-shells  were  ranged  fender- wise.  "  My 
brother  begs  to  be  excused  for  an  hour  or 
two,"  she  said  to  the  gentlemen,  "after  which 
he  will  be  perfectly  free  to  welcome  you." 

"  Until  then,  Mrs.  Ogden,  we  will  go  down 
to  the  beach  with  our  cigars,"  was  the  pleasant 


response,  as  they  got  their  hats  and  started 
out  fora  prolonged  stroll. 

At  the  appointed  time  Mr.  Darrall's  family 
assembled  in  his  room ;  Mrs.  Ogden,  Judith 
and  Ada  forming  one  group,  the  housekeeper 
and  her  son  another,  the  two  latter  standing 
near  the  foot  of  his  bed.  The  sick  man's  face 
wore  a  stern  aspect :  never  had  he  looked 
more  imposing,  as,  leaning  against  his  pillows, 
almost  sitting  upright,  he  glanced  around 
him.  Then  he  spoke,  addressing  Mrs.  Willis 
and  her  son,  before  them  all,  and  gave  them 
to  understand  in  brief,  forcible  language  that 
he  revoked  entirely  and  decisively  the  consent 
which  had  been  wrung  from  him  when  he 
was  so  under  the  influence  of  opium  that  it 
was  impossible  to  resist  the  importunities  to 
a  marriage  between  his  daughter  and  Floyd 
Willis  ;  that  had  he  not  been  almost  narco- 
tized, had  he  been  clothed  in  his  right  mind, 
with  strength  to  express  his  will,  he  would 
have  died  before  he  would  have  consented  to  a 
marriage  so  utterly  unsuitable  for  his  daughter, 
particularly  since  it  had  come  to  his  knowl- 
edge that  the  thought  of  such  a  thing  had 
made  her  utterly  miserable. 

"She's  got  more'n  that,  sir,  as  you  well 
know,  to  make  her  miserable,"  said  Mrs. 
Willis,  touching  her  forehead  significantly. 
"  It's  brooding  over  iliat,  and  not  the  thought 
of  marrying  as  good-looking,  honest  a  young 
man  as  any  girl  might  be  proud  to  get." 

"  Silence ! "  said  Mr.  Darrall,  in  a  stern 
voice,  while  the  old  fire  flashed  out  of  his  eyes 
with  such  a  terrible  look  of  anger  that  the 
woman  towards  whom  his  glance  was  directed 
recoiled  a  step  and  grasped  her  son's  arm. 
Mr.  Darrall  turned  to  his  daughter  and  held 
out  his  hand,  while  she,  to  whom  this  scene, 
this  release  was  a  revelation  of  unlooked-for  m 
happiness,  who  had  stood  until  this  moment  * 
surprised  and  motionless,  knelt  and  grasped 
it,  resting  her  cheek  upon  it,  and  finally,  over- 
come with  mingled  emotions  of  joy  and  won- 
der, buried  her  face  against  the  pillows  that 
supported  him,  to  hide  her  happy  tears. 

"  I  have  but  little  else  to  say,  but  that  little 
means  much  to  you  both,"  said  Mr.  Darrall, 
deeply  touched  :  "  I  will  not  request  you  to 
leave  my  house  until  you  have  made  satisfac- 
tory arrangements  for  yourselves  elsewhere. 
You  have  saved  enough  to  live  comfortably 
on.  Nor  will  I  revoke  the  provision  which, 
ignorant  of  your  wicked  plans,  I  made  for  you 
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in  my  will  for  your  long  and  faithful  services, 
unless  you  forfeit  it  by  violating  certain  con^ 
ditions.  Henceforth  ray  daughter,  sister,  niece, 
and  whomsoever  I  will,  are  to  have  at  all  times 
free  admission  to  me.  I  dispense  with  your 
services  entirely,  Mrs.  Willis.  I  am  not  so  ill 
as  I  was  made  to  believe  I  was;  it  is  your 
secret  how"  and  why  I  have  been  brought  to 
this  pass." 
B  "  It's  your  own  doings,  sir  ;  and  so  I  have 
™  told  you  ag'in  and  ag'in.  Anybody  that  did 
nothing  year  in  and  year  out,  but  read,  read, 
read  and  write,  'mongst  them  old,  bad-smelling, 
musty  books  and  rubbish,  not  sleeping  nor 
yet  eating  like  a  sensible  human  being,  or 
ever  going  out  for  a  breath  of  fresh  air,  would 
be  brought  to  just  such  a  state.  It's  only  a 
wonder  it  didn't  kill  you,"  she  answered, 
sharply,  for  she  was  conscious  that  she  was 
speaking  the  truth  now. 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right.  I  beg  your  pardon, 
madam,"  said  Mr.  Darrall,  in  his  quiet,  gen- 
tlemanly way,  quick  to  unsay  that  which  was 
almost  an  insinuation  of  crime  against  his 
housekeeper.  "  Now  please  leave  me ;  I  am 
really  very  tired.  And  remember,  Mrs.  Willis, 
that  the  slightest  annoyance  from  your  son 
towards  my  daughter,"  he  added,  laying  his 
hand  tenderly  on  the  head  nestled  close  to 
him,  "will  deprive  you  entirely  of  the  pro- 
vision made  for  you  in  my  will,  and  she — my 
daughter,  Judith  Darrall — shall  be  the  judge 
who  shall  decide  the  matter.  Now,  Mary,  I 
am  ready  to  see  your  good  friends." 

Never  was  woman  more  astonished  than 
Mrs.  Willis  at  the  toppling  over  of  her  finely- 
laid  plans.  She  could  not  endure  the  thought 
of  leaving  the  place  where  she  had  so  long 
reigned  as  supreme  mistress — of  giving  up  her 
p  3wer  over  the  slaves  to  whom  her  word  had 
been  law;  and,  to  crown  all,  it  occurred  to  her, 
that  when  out  of  sight  Mr.  Darrall  might 
be  influenced  by  that  hateful  woman  (Mrs. 
Ogden)  to  alter  his  will.  She  was  a  clever 
woman  in  her  way,  and  in  her  cogitations 
that  night  over  the  situation,  she  settled  on 
her  plan  of  action.  She  would  send  her  son 
away  to  pay  a  long  visit  to  his  uncle  in  the 
West,  but  she  would  stay  where  she  was.  It 
would  be  worth  being  good,  and  obliging  to 
everybody,  to  remain  for  the  sake  of  the  per- 
quisites she  would  lose  hy  going.  He  had 
told  her  she  could  stay  until  she  could  settle 
on  another  home  for  herself ;  she  would  pro- 


crastinate about  that,  and  would  meantime 
make  herself  more  than  ever  indispensable  in 
the  household.  Accordingly  her  son  went, 
and  she  stayed,  ordering  the  ways  of  the  house- 
hold in  her  capable,  masterful  way,  but  with- 
out the  old  bluster  and  arbitrariness  that  had 
often  made  the  lives  of  those  under  her  sway 
unendurable.  Henceforth  she  wore  an  injured 
as  well  as  a  subdued  air.  She  did  not  show 
herself  in  Mr.  Darrall's  room,  until  one  day  his 
youthful  nurses  finding  that  their  inexperience, 
made  him  uncomfortable,  asked  his  permission 
to  get  her  assistance.  She  undei'stood  exactly 
the  conditions  that  would  ensure  his  comfort 
and  how  to  prepare  the  nourishments  he  most 
relished  and  serve  them  without  fuss ;  she 
knew  how  he  liked  his  pillows  arranged,  and 
the  degree  of  light  and  heat  that  he  preferred. 
His  young  nurses  were  so  afraid  of  doing  some- 
thing wrong  that  they  fidgetted  and  dropped 
things,  or  brought  him  the  wrong  medicine, 
for  instance,  a  sedative,  when  a  tonic  was  in 
order ;  but  Mrs.  Willis  had  a  quick,  noiseless 
way  of  serving  him,  which,  now  that  her  son 
was  gone,  made  him  well  satisfied  that  she  had 
not  yet  taken  her  departure.  Judith  and  Ada 
could  talk  pleasantly,  bring  him  flowers,  read 
to  him,  and  show  their  affection  in  many  win- 
some ways,  all  of  which  were  as  precious  balms 
to  the  spirit  of  the  lonely  man  ;  but  for  actual, 
practical  help,  the  silent,  glum  housekeeper 
was,  after  all,  the  tower  of  strength.  The 
servants,  always  quick  to  see,  noted  the  change, 
and  speculated  among  themselves  as  to  the 
cause,  but  could  make  nothing  of  it.  "'Less 
she's  under  conviction  for  her  sins,"  said  the 
head  man  among  the  slaves,  who  was  a  preacher, 
"an'  I  tell  you,  niggers,  de  grace  didn't  come 
none  too  soon.  She's  po'  white  folks,  but 
she'll  git  'ligion  some  of  dese  days,  an'  I  tell 
you  when  it  do  come  to  ones  like  her,  thar'll 
be  sumpfin  like  a  yearthquake."  They  were 
satisfied  with  what  the  oracle  said,  and  went 
on  waiting  patiently  for  Mrs.  Willis's  "yearth- 
quake," giving  themselves  no  further  concern 
about  her,  except  to  obey  orders,  for  she  still 
kept  up  discipline. 

There  was  no  need  for  the  lawyer  to  revisit 
his  client,  but  the  Catholic  clergyman.  Father 
Knowlton,  a  man  of  great  learning  and  cul- 
tivation, came  regularly  once  a  week,  to  Mr. 
Darrall's  gratification,  who  found  in  him  a 
keen,  subtle  reasoning  power  with  which  he 
liked,  though   often  worsted,  to  measure  his 
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weapons.  Mr.  Darrall's  (iefences  were  falling 
one  by  one  ;  little  by  little  the  rubbish  was 
being  removed  from  the  hidden  germ,  and 
sometimes  a  heavenly  dew,  or  a  ray  of  celestial 
sunshine  would  penetrate  to  it,  warmiug  and 
revivifying  it  with  the  mystery  of  a  new  birth. 
The  thought  often  came  to  his  mind  unbidden 
that  even  his  ignorant  housekeeper  had  called 
his  most  precious  earthly  treasures,  "  rubbish"; 
Mrs.  Ogdeu  had  told  him  that  the  labors  of  his 
long  years  were  all  "  rubbish,"  and  that  his 
life  had  been  wasted  !  The  man's  pride  of  in- 
tellect and  self-love  were  both  wounded  and 
humiliated. 

(to  be  continued.) 


Eliane. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Madame  de  Liminge  was,  sitting  in  her 
dressing-gown,  reading  her  letters  when  Eliane 
came  into  her  room.  She  had  taken  off  her 
riding-habit  and  put  on  a  white  gown,  which 
heightened  the  effect  of  her  brilliant  complex- 
ion.    The  Marquise  remarked  it,  and  said  : 

"  You  have  very  blooming  cheeks  this  morn- 
ing, my  love.     The  country  agrees  with  you." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  am  sure  it  does  !  And  now  I 
have  just  been  breathing  the  air  of  the  forest." 

"You  have  been  in  the  forest  this  morn- 
ing?" 

"  Yes,  with  Raynald.  He  took  me  a  beau- 
tiful ride  on  horseback." 

The  feeling  that  prompted  these  words  was 
somewhat  akin  to  that  which  in  her  childhood 
led  her  to  confess  at  once  her  little  faults. 
She  had  tried  to  persuade  herself  to  the  con- 
trary, but  the  ride  had  been  too  pleasant  not 
to  leave  her  a  little  doubtful  as  to  its  perfect 
propriety.  At  any  rate  she  was  anxious  with- 
out any  delay  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it. 
She  was  very  much  relieved  when  the  Mar- 
quise, as  she  went  on  opening  her  letters,  said  : 

"You  did  very  well,  and  I  am  glad  Ray- 
nald was  up  early  enough  to  escort  you." 

She  then  returned  again  to  her  letters,  and 
having  read  them  all,  drew  towards  her  a  little 
table  and  began  to  write  without  attending 
any  further  to  her  niece,  who  was  going  away. 


when  Madame  de  Liminge  looked  up  and  said 
in  an  absent  manner  :  "  I  beg  your  pardon, 
mj"  dear  ;  I  forgot  you  were  there.  I  am  ex- 
pecting a  great  deal  of  company  next  week. 
The  Due  and  Duchesse  de  Longvilliers,  Mal- 
seigne,  of  course,  Horace  de  Treval,  and  there 
are  several  neighbors  whom  I  must  write 
to.  ?  .  .  I  have  a  great  deal  to  do." 

"  Can  I  be  of  any  use  to  you  ?  " 

"  No  :  thank  you.  Oh,  yes  !  by  the  way, 
will  you  tell  Mademoiselle  Silvestre  that  1 
want  to  speak  to  her  ?  "  TTlien,  as  if  struck 
by  a  sudden  thought,  "  No,  no  :  I  shall  see  her 
later.  First  I  must  .  .  .  You  can  go  now,  my 
dear  child  ;  I  shall  not  want  anything.  Spend 
the  morning  in  any  way  you  like.  We  break- 
fast at  twelve  ;  I  shall  be  very  busy  till  then." 

Eliane  left  the  room  and  was  going  up  the 
oak-staircase,  when  she  saw  Raynald  crossing 
the  hall.  He  hurried  towards  her  and  leant 
against  the  banister  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 
She  stopped,  and  he  asked  : 

"Is  my  mother  in  her  room  ?  " 

"  Yes :  but  she  is  very  busy.  She  expects 
company  next  week." 

"  Do  you  know  who  are  coming  ?  " 

"The  Dae  and  Duchesse  de  Longvilliers, 
and  a  good  many  others." 

"The  deuce  take  them!" 

Eliane  smiled.  "  In  spite  of  that  inhospita- 
ble wish,  I  am  sure  that  you  will  do  the  hon- 
ors of  the  chatecni  in  the  most  polite  manner." 

"  I  wish  nobody  was  coming  ;  we  are  very 
well  as  w^e  are." 

Eliaije  did  not  answer,  and  slowly  went  up 
the  stairs  ;  Raynald  followed  her  with  his  eyes 
till  her  white  gown  disappeared  at  the  top  of 
the  landing-place.  Then  he  went  and  knocked 
at  his  mother's  door. 

"You  are  come  at  the  right  moment,"  she 
exclaimed  ;  "  I  was  just  going  to  send  for  you  ; 
I  particularly  want  to  speak  to  you,  Raynald." 

"x^nd  I  have  also  something  important  to 
say,"  he  answered,  "or  I  should  not  have  dis- 
turbed you  so  early." 

The  Marquise  was  struck  with  the  tone  of 
his  voice.  She  looked  at  him  very  earnestly. 
She  did  not  often  trouble  herself,  as  we  have 
said  already,  to  read  the  thoughts  of  others. 
This  was  not  from  any  want  of  penetration, 
but  rather  because  of  her  tendency  to  force 
upon  them  her  own  ideas.  When  she  chose 
to  pay  attention  to  any  one's  countenance,  or^ 
rather,  when  some  strong  interest  reminded 
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her  to  do  so,  she  was  very  well  able  to  make 
I  out  its  expression.  There  was  something  in 
*   Raynald's  face  which  made  her  anxious. 

Though  he  had  always  been  very  affection- 
ate and  respectful  towards  her,  he  had  not-^ 
like  his  sister — blindly  followed  her  leading. 
There  was  much  tenderness,  but  also  some 
violence  in  his  character.  He  was  apt  to  in- 
dulge in  romantic  dreams  which  his  mother 
considered  as  an  infirmity,  and  on  certain  oc- 
casions he  had  shown  himself  impetuous  and 
imprudent.  She  never  felt  quite  sure  that  he 
would  not  surprise  her  any  day  by  some  sud- 
den act  or  strong  fancy,  and  this  often  made 
her  uneasy. 

There  was  a  smile  on  his  face,  but  he  looked 
pale  and  agitated.  What  was  he  going  to 
say  to  her  ?  Should  she  be  the  first  to  speak  ? 
Should  she  tell  him  at  once  what  was  in  her 
mind  ?  A  moment's  reflection  convinced  her 
that  it  would  be  better  to  let  him  open  the 
conversation,  and,  as  it  were,  to  watch  his  ap- 
proach. 

Raynald  was  half-sitting,  half-kneeling,  on 
a  chair  near  his  mother.  He  took  her  hand 
and  kissed  it.  His  heart  was  beating  fast,  and 
he  wanted  to  speak  calmly. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  What  can  you  have 
to  say  to  me  of  such  importance  ? "  ~  There 
was  something  caressing  and  fond  in  the 
Marquise's  manner. 

"  Yes,^  mother,  what  I  have  to  say  is  very 
important,  for  the  happiness  of  my  whole  life 
turns*  upon  it.  But  do  not  be  aJFraid  ;  it  is 
nothing  sad  or  terrible." 

"But  what  is  it  ?  Do  not  keep  me  in  sus- 
pense, Raynald." 

"  Well,  it  is  this.  I  am  twenty-six  years 
old  ;  I  am  tired  of  the  restless  and  idle  life  I 
lead  ;  I  think  Erlon  a  charming  place,  and  I 
want  to  live  here.    In  short,  I  wish  to  marry." 

The  Marquise,  much  relieved,  laughed  and 
said :  '''  Is  that  all,  my  dear  child  ?  Why  it  is 
the  very  thing  I  wish  also.  How  could  you 
hesitate  to  say  what  I  have  been  longing  for 
so  much  ?  " 

Raynald  again  kissed  his  mother's  hand. 
"Thank  you,  thank  you,  dearest  mother. 
You,  then,  agree  to  it.  I  knew  you  would, 
for  you  already  look  upon  the  dear  girl  I  love, 
and  have  chosen  for  mv  wife,  as  your  daugh- 
ter." 

The  Marquise  started,  and  snatched  her 
hand  from    her  son's  grasp.     "Whom   you 


love  I  whom  you  have  chosen  I  and  without 
consulting  your  mother !  But  who  are  you 
speaking  of  ?  " 

A  strange  but  not  impossible  conjecture  sud- 
gested  itself  to  her  mind — resulting,  perhaps, 
from  the  settled  conviction  that  her  own  judg- 
ment being  infallible,  others  must  needs  even 
instinctively  conform  to  it.  Her  son  had  seen 
the  beautiful  Constance  de  Longvilliers  on  the 
evening  before  his  sister's  marriage.  Again 
on  the  day  of  the  wedding,  he  had  talked  to  her 
a  long  time.  Was  he,  perhaps,  alluding  to 
her  ? 

But  this  dream  lasted  only  a  minute.  Ray- 
nald pronounced  another  name,  and  whilst 
his  mother  was  exclaiming  :  "  Eliane  ! "  with 
an  amazement  which  balfles  all  description,  he 
poured  forth  the  feelings  he  could  no  longer 
suppress  : 

"Yes,  my  dear  mother, 'Eliane.'  Do  you 
know  any  one  more  beautiful,  more  distin- 
guished, more  charming — worthier,  in  every 
way,  to  be  your  daughter  ?  You  said  so  your- 
self yesterday.  .  .  .  You  have  told  me,  over 
and  over  again,  that  you  considered  her  resi- 
dence under  your  roof  as  a  blessing  from 
Heaven.  She  is  Blanche's  greatest  friend. 
She  is  the  very  woman  whom  I  used  to  pic- 
ture to  myself,  in  those  youthful  dreams  which 
you  used  to  call  fanciful  romances,  but  which 
in  her  I  find  entirely  realized." 

The  Marquise  looked  aghast.  If  the  chtlteau 
of  Erlon  les  Bois  had  fallen  down  suddenly  on 
her  head  the  shock  would  not  have  been  greater. 
She  saw  rising  before  her  a  formidable  obstacle 
to  the  accomplishment  of  one  of  those  projects 
which,  when  once  fixed  in  her  mind,  assumed  the 
form  of  a  law  to  which  everything  must  bend. 
She  firmly  believed,  and  in  many  instances  was 
right  in  the  belief,  that  on  the  subjects  which 
she  had  at  heart  her  judgment  was  the  best 
that  could  be  formed  ;  and,"  with  regard  to  her 
children,  she  would  have  thought  it  a  derelic- 
tion of  duty  to  give  way  to  theirs. 

In  the  course  of  a  second  her  affection  for 
Eliane  changed  almost  into  aversion  ;  and  the 
satisfaction  she  had  felt  in  acting  kindly  tow- 
ards her  into  remorse.  Her  son  was  guilty  in 
her  eyes  of  culpable  folly  ;  and  these  thoughts 
and  feelings  were  rising  so  turaultuously  in 
her  heart,  that  she  was  on  the  point  of  giv- 
ing vent  to  her  anger  and  estranging  him  al- 
together by  a  torrent  of  harsh  and  violent  re- 
proaches. 
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But  though  quick  in  temper,  the  Marquise 
was  not  passionate.  On  the  contrary,  she  had 
a  singular  power  of  self-command,  great  pru- 
dence, and  extraordinary  ability,  when  she 
chose  to  exert  it.  To  this  it  may  be  added, 
that  she  was  totally  incapable  of  understanding 
the  reality  or  the  depth  of  Raynald's  feelings. 
Never  having  known  herself,  or  in  others,  any- 
thing bordering  'on  passionate  affection,  she 
looked  upon  all  manifestations  of  the  sort  with 
sovereign  contempt.  A  fancy  so  utterly  in 
opposition  to  his  mother's  wishes  could  only 
be  a  momentary  caprice.  There  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  getting  the  better  of  such  a  child- 
ish whim.  She  determined,  in  the  meanwhile, 
not  to  treat  the  matter  too  seriously,  and 
without  a  moment's  hesitation  planned  her 
course. 

■  "  My  dear  Raynald,"  she  said,  with  apparent 
calmness,  whilst  her  son's  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
her  with  intense  anxiety,  "  you  can  easily  im- 
agine that  what  you  have  just  told  me  never, 
of  course,  crossed  my  mind.  Eliane  is,  no 
doubt,  a  charming  girl,  and,  as  you  said  just 
now,  I  love  her  as  a  daughter.  But  had  she 
been  your  sister  I  really  would  not  have  looked 
upon  your  marrying  her  as  more  out  of  the 
question." 

"  Out  of  the  question  !."  Raynald  exclaimed. 

"  She  is  your  first  cousin,  a  sort  of  marriage 
which  your  father  never  could  bear,  and  which 
I  never  would  consent  to  in  the  case  of  my 
children.  Then,  though  she  has  some  little 
fortune,  there  is  such  an  utter  disproportion 
between  her  position  and  yours.  .  .  ." 

Raynald  made  an  impatient  gesture,  and 
rose  from  his  half-kneeling  attitude,  and  in  a 
tone,  the  bitterness  of  which  he  vainly  tried  to 
conceal,  he  said : 

"Well,  but  granting  the  existence  of  these 
obstacles,  do  you  not  take  into  account  what 
I  have  told  you  of  my  attachment  to  Eliane?" 
•  He  was  standing  before  his  mother,  clench- 
ing the  table  with  so  trembling  a  hand  that 
everything  upon  it  shook.  His  ej^es  were  bent 
down,  and  his  face  very  pale. 

The  Marquise,  now  in  her  turn  much 
agitated,  stood  up,  and  placing  her  handon  her 
son's  shoulder,  she  obliged  him  to  look  at  her, 
and  said  :  "  And  are  you  not  utterly  regardless 
of  my  approbation,  my  wishes,  my  advice? 
Have  I  been  so  bad  a  mother  to  you  that,  with 
regard  to  the  most  important  act  of  your  life, 
you  seem  to  lose  all  consideration  for  me  ;  so 


much  so  that,  perhaps,  a  respectful  notice  *  is 
all  that  you  consider  necessary,  and  my  con- 
sent quite  superfluous  ! " 

"  Your  words,  mother,  are  cruel,"  Raynald 
answered  ;  "  and  I  cannot  think  that  you  mean 
what  you  say.  You  know  very  well  that  my 
love  and  respect  for  you  can  never  change, 
and  that  even  if  my  heart  should  break,  I  will 
not  do  anything  against  your  will." 

The  Marquise  took  silent  heed  of  this  pro- 
mise, and  felt  softened  and  reassured.  She  had 
no  fears  as  to  her  son  breaking  his  heart. 
This  was,  in  her  opinion,  an  incident  only 
heard  of  in  novels,  and  quite  out  of  the  sphere 
of  real  life.  She  felt  it  to  be  her  duty  to  resume 
the  direction  of  Raynald's  fate,  and  wisely  to 
guide  his  course.  In  a  year's  time  he  would 
consider  himself  the  happiest  of  men,  and 
thank  her  for  it.  After  a  moment's  thought 
she  looked  hard  into  his  face  and  said  :  "  Ray- 
nald, I  wish  to  know  whether  you  have  spoken 
to  your  cousin  of  your  intentions  ?  Is  she  aware 
that  you  are  going  to  disclose  them  to  me  ?  " 

Raynald's  cheeks  reddened  at  this  question, 
not  with  embarrassment,  but  with  displeasure. 
"  No,  mother,  I  have  not  announced  what  you 
call  my  intentions  to  Eliane.  She  is  quite 
ignorant  as  yet  of  the  honor  I  purpose  to  con- 
fer on  her ;  I  am,  therefore,  equally  ignorant 
of  what  would  be  her  answer  to  my  proposal.'^ 

It  did  not  suit  the  Marquise  to  appear  of- 
fended at  the  ironical  manner  in  which  this 
was  said.  Things  were  not  as  desperate  as  she 
might  have  feared.  To  gain  time  was  the 
great  point.  Raynald's  countenance  was  grow- 
ing darker  and  darker.  She  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  soothe  him  a  little,  and,  with  that 
mixture  of  authority  and  gentleness  which 
gave  her  a  marvellous  influence  over  those  she 
wanted  to  subdue,  Madame  de  Liminge  re- 
marked : 

"  I  think  I  have  said  enough,  my  dear  boy^ 
to  make  you  pause  and  reflect,  I  have  noth- 
ing to  add  but  that — certain  as  I  am  of  de- 
siring nothing  but  your  happiness — I  shall 
never  change  my  own  mind  on  this  point. 
But  there  is  no  harm,  is  there,  in  delay  ? 
You  tell  me,  and  I  fully  believe  it,  that  you 
do  not  intend  to  act  against  my  wishes.  You 
also  tell  me  that  Eliane  knows  nothing  of 

*  In  France,  when  persons  are  of  age  and  make  up 
their  minds  to  mariy  without  the  consent  of  their  pa- 
rents, it  is  customary  to  inform  the  latter  of  such  an  inten- 
tion by  what  is  called  "  wwg  sommation  respectueuse."^ 
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your^i^feelings  ;  therefore,  you  are. bound  in 
honor  not  to  enlighten  her  on  the  subject.  '♦  I 
am  sure  you  think  so  too.  Let  us  leave  the 
matter  alone  for  the  present ;  we  shall  talk 
over  it  again,  later  on.  I  have  a  great  deal  on 
my  hands  this  week,  and  I  reckon  upon  your 
helping  me  to  make  our  friends'  visits  pleasant ; 
for,  after  all,  you  are  the  master  of  the  house." 

It  was  rather  a  singular  moment  to  remind 
him  of  this  fact,  but  he  did  not  notice  it.  He 
was  well  aware  that  his  mother  was  never 
inclined  towards  what  she  did  not  originate 
herself,  and  he  was  prepared  to  expect  that  she 
would  offer  at  first  a  determined  opposition  to 
his' wishes,  whether  or  not,  in  the  end,  she  was 
brought  round  to  give  way  to  them.  Deceived 
by  his  hopes  and  her  calm  manner,  he  began 
to  think  that  her  opposition  would  not  be,  after 
all,  very  violent.  Under  this  impression  he 
made  up  his  mind  willingly  enough  to  maintain, 
at  any  rate  for  a  few  days,  the  silence  he  had 
hitherto  observed,  and  to  devote  himself  during 
that  time  to  the  entertainment  of  her  guests. 

He  was  going  away,  somewhat  relieved  by 
the  last  part  of  their  conversation,  when  his 
mother  detained  him  by  saying  :  "  You  un- 
derstand, I  suppose,  that  it  will  be  proper  to 
abstain  for  the  present  from  early  rides  in  the 
forest,  such  as  you  took  this  morning." 

Ray n aid  made  no  answer,  but  a  strong  feel- 
ing of  irritation  impelled  him  to  slam  the  door 
when  he  went  out. 

Madame  de  Liminge,  who  was  again  sink- 
ing into  anxious  meditation,  raised  her  head  ; 
a  deep  color  suffused  her  face,  and  a  tear  stole 
down  her  cheek. 

"Oh,  how  ungrateful  children  can  be  !"  she 
said  to  herself ;   and  then  wrote  the  following 
telegram,  addressed  toM.  de  Malseigne:  "  Come 
as  soon  as  possible  ;  I  want  you." 
(to  be  continued.) 


Science  without  religion  is  like  a  vessel 
without  ballast,  and  those  scientists  who  scoff 
at  religion  are  much  like  a  man  who  would  at- 
tempt to  pass  for  a  physician  without  having 
studied,  and  ridiculing  the  idea  of  studying, 
anatomy.  The  medical  theories  of  the  latter 
would  be  worthless,  his  scouting  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding ;  and  worth  just  as 
much  are  the  theological  theories  of  those  sci- 
entists who  prate  about  what  they  have  such 
scant  knowledge  of. 
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^'Behold!  this  hath  touched." 

E  lifts  the  appointed  hand  ! 
tone 


Isaiah,  vi,  7. 
He  breathes  the 


That  none  but  Apostolic  lips  may  own  ; 

Yea  !  in  yon  fane  by  hallowing  footsteps  trod, 

He  claims  and  binds  the  eternal  troth  of  God  ! 

Keep,  youthful  pilgrim,  keep  that  pledge  and  vow, 
Heaven's  chosen  touch  hath  blest  thy  happy  brow; 
E'en  as  the  coal  from  off  the  altar  came, 
To  wake  on  prophet  lips  the  kindling  flame  ! 

Let  no  heart  falter,  and  no  footstep  stray  ; 
Firm  be  the  onward  path,  and  pure  the  way; 
Long  let  the  banners  bear  the  conquering  sign, 
March,  Christian  soldier,  march  !  the  ranks  of  God 
are  thine  ! 


The  Eve  of  the  Festival  of  St. 
and  St.  Paul. 


Peter 


BY   OCTAVIA    HENSEL. 


Over  the  calm  Traunsea,*  rippling  in  wave- 
lets of  purple  light,  the  summer  sunset  from 
Tyrolian  mountain  heights  reflected  down  aijd 
crested  with  rosy  fire  the  tiny  circles  of  the 
restless  waters.  On  the  pebbly  beach,  below 
the  imperial  royal  Villa  Toscanna,  the  white 
sails  of  a  fairy-like  craft,  "La  Napolitaine," 
hung  motionless  in  the  shadow  of  the  huge 
Trauens-tein,  "The  Sleeping  Giant," f  lying 
with  sharp-cut  profile  against  a  pale  topaz  sky^ 
a  mantle  of  pine  and  hemlock  folded  over  his 
mighty  breast,  and  his  hands,  huge  hills  of 
gray  chalk-rock,  folded  under  the  Alpen  roses 
and  moss  that  cover  the  mountain's  brow. 

Wandering  through  the  flowery  pathways 
of  the  imperial  gardens  was  a  young  mother, 
her  baby  clasped  in  her  arms  as  she  sang  the 
old  Italian  slumber-song : 

"Fa  la  nanna,  mio  bel,  la  ninna-nanna.  ,  . 
Oh  !  buon  per  te,  che  niun  pensier  t'affanna, 

Quando  sarai,  cresciuto,  o  figh'uol  mio, 
Nel  dolor e  sarai,  come  son  'is  : 


*  Lake  of  Gurunden  in  Salzkammergut. 
t  So  called  from  its  outline  resemblance  to  a  sleeping- 
man. 
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Se,  eguale  al  tuo,  pur  fosse  il  mio  dormire.  .  .  . 
Non  mi  vorrei  soegliar.  .  .  .  vorei  morire  !  "  * 

It  was  a  strange  song  for  one  whose  prin- 
cely domain  stretched  away  on  every  side,  the 
towers  and  turrets  of  whose  villa,  rising  above 
the^  forest  trees,  caught  the  royal  purple  and 
crimson  of  the  sunset. 

Slowly  and  thoughtfully  the  beautiful  Prin- 
cess moved  onward,  her  lady-attendant  follow- 
ing still  more  slowly.  Through  the  parterres, 
into  the  woodlands  above  the  lake-shore,  down 
over  the  grassy  terrace  leading  to  the  pebbly 
beach  they  went,  and  onlj^on  the  verge  of  the 
water  the  Princess  paused.  Another  moment 
and  her  attendant  was  beside  her. 

"  "Will  your  Highness  go  out  on  the  lake  this 
evening?  "  she  asked,  raising  the  silver  whistle 
which  hung  at  her  girdle  to  summon  the  boat- 
man. 

"  Not  now;  later  perhaps,  when  the  Angelus 
is  ringing  ;  but  call  Antonello." 

In  a  few  moments  an  old  Italian  boatman, 
dressed  in  the  costume  of  the  sailors  of  the 
imperial  Napolitaine,  bowed  low  before  the 
Princess  and  her  child. 

"At  what  hour  is  the  Benediction  this 
evening  ?  "  asked  the  lady-attendant. 

"Not  until  very  late,  your  Highness,"  said 
the  man  in  reply,  addressing  the  Princess ; 
"  when  Complin  rings  from  the  tower  yon- 
dei',"  and  he  pointed  to  the  old  convent  church 
on  the  promontory  of  Traunkirchen. 

"We  will  row  to  the  peninsula  later,"  said 
the  Princess,  speaking  to  her  attendant ;  "  but 
now,  our  little  one  is  sleeping,  we  must  go 
home." 

"  Let  me  carry  the  little  Prince,  up  the  ter- 
race at  least,"  replied  the  attendant,  quickly, 
for  she  saw  that  her  highness  hesitated  to 
resign  the  sleeping  infant. 

• "  No :  he  is  too  heavy  for  you,"  said  the 
young  mother.  "Here,  Antonello,  take  the 
Prince  ; "  and  she  laid  the  slumbering  child  in 
the  arms  of  the  old  servant,  who,  with  un- 
covered head  and  low  reverence,  bent  before 
her.  Slowly  they  ascended  over  the  grass  and 
daisy-sprinkled  terrace  to  the  gates   of  the 


*  Slumber  gently,  darling,  through  lullabies  repose, 
0  well  for  thee,  no  sorrow  thy  gentle  spirit  knows, 


When  grown  to  manhood,  sweet  son  mine, 
Sorrow  and  sadness  may  be  thine. 

0  !  if  like  thee  asleep  1  might  fall, 

1  would  awake  but  at  sound  of  death's  call. 


villa,  and  ihere  they  paused.  An  old  man, 
a  beggar,  resting  on  a  crutch-like  staff  cut 
from  a  knotty  sapling,  his  tattered  garments 
hanging  in  weird  folds  around  his  gaunt,  em- 
aciated form,  was  standing  by.  His  hands 
were  clasped  before  his  breast,  his  eyes  raised 
heavenward,  while  his  fingers  told  the  well- 
worn  beads  of  an  old  rosary  whose  brass  cruci- 
fix, worn  almost  smooth  by  lifelong  caress, 
hung  pendulum-like,  vibrating  with  prayer. 
The  Princess  started,  "Oh,  for  a  blessing  on 
this  holy  eve — give  me  my  boy  ! " 

She  took  the  sleeping  infant,  and,  hurrying 
forward  to  the  poor  old  man  praying  before 
her  gates,  murmured  softly  :  "  Will  you  bless 
him — bless  my  boy  ?  " 

The  beggar  paused  in  his  prayer,  glanced  at 
the  noble,  high-born  woman  before  him,  and 
the  attendants,  who  had  retired  just  beyond 
hearing  of  the  Princess's  words,  and  then 
answered  :  "  God  only  can  bless  ;  offer  your 
child  to  Him." 

"Oh,  yes,  yes,  I  have,' and  do  daily  pray  for 
Heaven's  benediction,  but  it  is  the  eve  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  the  blessing  of — "  she 
paused  as  if  afraid  of  wounding  the  old  man's 
feelings,  then  added  gently — "the  blessing  of 
God's  poor  is  so  precious  ;  bless  my  boy." 

An  unearthly  look  of  joy  came  into  the  old 
man's  eyes ;  then  raising  his  hand  as  the 
Princess  bent  with  her  baby  before  him,  he 
murmured  a  blessing  over  the  sleeping  child. 

A  few  words  to  her  attendant-lady,  and 
Antonello  was  summoned  to  conduct  the  old 
man  to  the  imperial  kitchen,  where  alms  and 
food  would  be  given  him. 

As  the  ladies  entered  the  villa  grounds,  the 
beggar  turned  towards  them,  "  Ah  !  yes,  hon- 
ored lady,  you  do  well  to  seek  this  home  with 
your  child  ;  learn  of  the  noble  Princess  who 
dwells  here  the  way  to  walk  humbly  and  truly 
before  God.  She — ah,  but  she  should  only  be 
spoken  of  in  prayer ! "  and  raising  his  hand 
he  made  the  Sign  of  the  Cross  towards  the 
house,  and  whispered  another  blessing.  He 
saw  not  the  kneeling  Princess,  he  never  turned 
to  look  back,  but  slowly  followed  the  servant 
through  the  western  hedge,  to  the  rear  of  the 
princely  house.  He  knew  not  whom  he  had 
blessed, — he  never  asked  ;  enough  for  him  the 
generous  cheer,  the  coins  and  well-filled  wallet. 
Two  hours  later  he  knocked  at  the  convent- 
gate,  and,  gaining  permission  of  the  kind  old 
porter,  went  and  sat  on  the  churchyard  wall 
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to  see  the  Archducal  families  enter  the  chapel 
for  evening  prayer.  ^ 

Sitting  there  he  murmured  low  to  himself; 
"If  s//^  will  only  come,  the  good  Princess,  of 
whom  all  speak  !  I  want  to  see  her  so  much." 
He  never  dreamed  that  he  had  seen  her  and 
blessed  her  boy  in  the  crimson  sunset  by  the 
Trail  n  sea. 

The  near  trampling  of  horses,  the  sudden 
pause  of  wheels  before  the  churchyard-gate 
roused  the  beggar  from  his  revery  ;  he  glanced, 
at  the  beautiful  woman  stepping  down  from 
the  carriage.  The  next  moment  he  was  kneel- 
ing at  the  church  porch,  into  which  the  lady 
was  entering.  As  she  passed  him  he  was  al- 
most prostrate  before  her.  She  moved  on. 
kn  old,  broken  rosary,  with  its  well-worn 
crucifix  touched  against  the  folds  of  the  simple 
gray  dress  she  wore  as  the  beggar's  hands 
grasped  her  mantle,  while  upon  the  hem  of 
her  robe  his  lips  pressed  a  kiss  of  reverential 
love.  ''And  I  was  chosen  to  bless  her  child," 
he  murmured,  as  the  attendants  slowly  followed 
the  imperial  family.  One  of  them,  hearing 
this,  softly  said  :  ''Ah  !  blessed  be  God  !  who 
hears  the  prayers  of  the  poor,  for  now  I  know 
tliat  He  will  bless  the  Princess  Marie  Immacu- 
late, Archduchess  of  Austria." 


A  Sheet  of  White  Paper. 

"The  mind  of  a  child,"  says  Emerson  Ten- 
ant, "is  as  a  sheet  of  white  paper.  Parents, 
beware  what  you  write  upon  it ! " 

What  a  happy  as  well  as  beautiful  simile  is 
this  !  A  sheet  of  white  paper — pure,  spotless, 
without  stain.  Woe  to  those  who  deface  thau 
lovely  page  !  '  Woe  to  them  if  they  are  stran- 
gers :  if  they  are  parents,  still  a  deeper  woe  ! 

It  has  seemed  to  us  that  among  married  per- 
sons— especially  those  who  have  at  an  imma- 
ture age  rushed  unthinkingly  into  the  mar- 
riage state — there  is  a  marvellous,  may  we  not 
almost  call  it  a  criminal,  indifference  to  the 
awful  responsibilities  of  a  parent.  By  young 
and  heedless  mothers — girl-mothers  who  can- 
not part  with  the  light,  idle  amusements  of 
girlhood — the  care  of  their  children's  bodies 
even  is  too  often  neglected,  or  left  to  be  ful- 
filled by  strangers.  How  much  more  the  jewel 
of  the  mind — the  precious,  the  immortal  soul ! 

A  woman,  who  feels  the  task  of  attending 
to  the  temporal  and  eternal  salvation  of  her 


child  to  be  a  troublesome  one,  is  unworthy 
to  be  a  mother.  Her  neglect,  assigns  the 
child  to  strangers  if  she  is  rich,  or  leaves  it  to 
gather  associates  in  the  streets  if  she  is  poor. 
In  either  case  the  sheet  of  white  paper  receives 
a  blot. 

"Just  as  the  twig  is  bent  will  the  tree  be 
inclined  "  is  an  excellent  aphorism,  but  not. 
true  in  an  unlimited  sense.  There  is  such  a 
thing  as  natural  disposition — a  bent  to  the 
good  or  bad.  Vicious  children  have  sometimes 
been  born  of  virtuous  parents,  whose  wisdom 
and  wiiose  virtue  have  been  vainly  exerted  to 
arrest  the  evil  career  that  it  broke  their  hearts 
to  contemplate. 

Happily  the  great  mass  of  the  human  race 
may  be  led.  They  have  not  this  obstinate  tend- 
ency to  evil :  they  can  take  the  bent.  What 
an  iniquity,  what  a  horror,  then,  it  is  when 
the  bias  of  those  around  the  child  is  for  evil ! 
Then  indeed  the  sheet  of  white  paper  is  marred . 
and  blotted,  defaced  and  torn. 

This  marring  of  the  Creator's  most  admir- 
able work,  the  human  soul,  is  not  alone  the 
sin  of  poverty.  How  speedily,  how  frequently 
does  the  sheet  of  white  paper  become  blotted 
even  by  the  wealthy  parent  ! 

Three  little  children  have  been  trusted  by 
the  Creator  to  their  Guardian  Angels  and  their 
parents.  Let  us  consider  how  the  human 
guardian  works  for  the  celestial.  Here  is  a 
fine  boy,  strong-limbed,  dark-eyed,  not  alto- 
gether of  a  bad  disposition,  neither  has  he  any 
great,  elevated  and  generous  instincts.  The 
people  around  him  were  narrow-minded  and 
selfish  ;  he  acquired  their  arts  and  adopted 
their  sentiments.  Children  alw'ays  do  so — 
they  are  the  most^-apt  of  imitators.  When 
this  boy  was  three  years  old,  some  conversa- 
tion took  place  in  his  presence  about  a  lady  in 
reduced  circumstances.  "  I  don't  like  her," 
broke  in  the  ruthless  lad — "  she's  poor."  What 
could  be  the  result  of  such  tutelage  as  this  ? 
The  sheet  of  white  paper  was  already  blurred, 
— that  boy  has  grown  up  a  selfish,  unprin- 
cipled, unfeeling  man. 

Shall  we  go  lower  in  the  social  scale  ?  Here 
is  a  home  of  horror  ;  a  father  intoxicated  with 
strong  drink  ;  a  mother  angry  and  ill-used  ;  a 
puny,  half-starved  child,  whose,  caresses  are 
repulsed  with  blows,  whose  cries  for  bread  are 
answered  with  an  oath.  His  companions  are 
vagrants  in  the  streets,  his  playground  the 
purlieus  of  a  gin-shop.     At  twelve  years  of 
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age,  lie  steals  apples  from  a  rich  man's  garden 
as  much,  poor  little  wretch,  in  hunger  as  in 
mischief.  The  rich  man  is  severe  on  the 
youthful  depredator.  He  is  sent  to  prison, 
meets  there  the  vilest  of  companions,  and  is 
turned  out  upon  society  utterly  depraved.  The 
white  paper  is  blotted  forever,  and  the  Guar- 
dian Angel  folds  his  wings  and  turns  sorrow- 
fully away. 

Iliere  is  a  third  child.  What  will  be  his 
fate  ?  Its  parents  fulfil  a  parent's  awful  du- 
ties well.  They  are  sober,  honest,  and  indus- 
trious, and  labor  hard  to  instil  these  virtues 
into  their  children.  Morning  and  evening 
the  little  hands  are  raised  in  earnest  prayer. 
Though  its  parents  are  but  of  a  humble  class, 
it  is  never  allowed  to  play  in  the  streets.  It 
is  regularly  fed  on  plain  but  wholesome  food  ; 
its  simple  garments  are  always  clean  and  in 
good  order  ;  it  is  sent  to  a  good  school  ;  and  as 
it  never  hears  evil  language  from  the  adults 
who  surround  it,  such  language  never  taints 
its  innocent  lips. 

Here  are  parents  who  may  take  an  honest 
pride  in  having  discharged  their  duty;  there 
is  no  blotted  paper  here.  The  white  page  will 
be  triumphantly  shown  by  the  Guardian  An- 
gel engraven  with  a  golden  record  of  good 
deeds. 


"Father,  Forgive  Them." 

The  following  beautiful  and  touching  in- 
cident is  related  by  Father  Alphonse  Ratis- 
bonne  of  his  sojourn  in  Palestine  :  "  His  Ex- 
cellency the  ■  Patriarch  had  appointed  me  to 
preach  at  Calvary  on  Good  Friday  (of  the  year 
1858).  This  great  day  having  come,  I  went 
to  the  venerable  basilica  at  the  appointed  hour, 
my  heart  filled  with  unutterable  emotion. 
While  I  was  following  the  solemn  procession 
of  the  Franciscan  Fathers  which  departs  from 
the  Magdalen  Chapel  for  the  different  stations 
enclosed  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
through  an  immense  and  dense  crowd,  I  sud- 
denly felt  a  little  hand  slide  into  mine  ;  it  was 
the  hand  of  a  young  Israelite  whose  two  sis- 
ters were  educated  by  the  Daughters  of  Sion. 
Frightened  at  finding  himself  alone  in  the 
,midst  of  such  a  crowd,  Abraham  Mourad 
wanted  to  place  himself  under  my  protection. 
I  was  deeply  touched  by  this  rencontre  in  such 
a  place  and  on  such  an  occasion. 


"  I  held  the  dear  child  by  the  hand  as  far  as 
Calvary  ;  but  when  I  arrived  there  I  was  ob- 
liged to  leave  him,  in  order  to  place  myself 
near  the  altar  of  the  Crucifixion,  which  be- 
longs to  the  Greeks.  It  is  there,  on  the  very 
spot  where  the  Virgin  Mary  stood,  with  trans- 
pierced heart,  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross,  that  on 
Good  Friday  of  every  year  the  priest  must  lift 
up  his  voice  and  speak  of  Jesus  Crucified,  in 
the  midst  of  the  tumult  and  disorder  of  the 
crowd  which  remind  him  of  the  day  of  our 
Lord's  final  sufferings.  Since  that  day,  for 
ever  execrable,  when  the  Jews,  my  ancestors, 
uttered  their  deicidal  imprecations  on  Calvary, 
they  have  never  more  troubled  the  silence  of 
that  terrible  place  ;  never  has  the  voice  of  any 
Israelite  there  resoundied.  What  could  I  say 
iliere,  trembling  and  with  a  tearful  heart  ? 
What,  except :  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they 
know  not  tvhat  they  do! 

"My  discourse  was  not  long;  and  I  soon 
came  down  to  take  my  little  Abraham  again 
by  the  hand  and  go  on  with  the  procession." 


Dancing. 

Dancing  may  be  the  harmless  amusement  its 
supporters  claim  it  to  be,  but  the  experience  of 
every  unbiased  close  observer  and  thinker  who  has 
frequented  ball-rooms  and  seen  the  whirl  of  the 
dancers,  to  the  strains  of  the  most  sensuous  of  all 
music — that  of  the  dance — emphatically  denies 
the  harmless  character  affirmed  of  the  dance. 
That  the  plane  of  manly  and  womanly  purity  is 
lowered,  insensibly  though  it  may  be,  is  unques- 
tionable. 

The  evil  fascination  of  dancing  has  acted  so 
powerfully  on  many  persons  that  in  their  mad  in- 
fatuation for  it  they  have  been  drawn  upon  the 
fatal  rocks  of  irreparable  ruin.  I  have  watched 
sweet,  pure  girls,  wrapped  in  the  arms  of  heartless 
rogues,  whose  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  pleased  in- 
nocent one  below  with  all  the  menace  of  an  aroused 
demon.  And  as  I  saw  them  whirl  away  amid  the 
gay  throng  I  wondered  how  soon  before  the  coils 
of  the  serpent  of  sin  would  be  wrapped  arouiid 
them.  Many  a  girl  I  once  knew  and  honored  has 
gone  over  the  falls  of  dissipation  who  danced  from 
the  ball-room  to  the  bagnio.  Now  the  scoundrels 
who  deliberately  compassed  their  ruin  pass  them 
with  careless  unconcern,  and  now  and  then  whistle 
to  them  as  they  would  to  the  cur  that  trots  along 
at  their  heels. 

There  are  profound  physiological  principles  in- 
volved in  the  dance  which  the  space  of  a  news- 
paper article  will  not  allow  me  to  discuss,  but  I 
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am  certain  when  the  moral,  intellectual  and  phy- 
sical effects  of  dancing  are  summed  up,  the  ag- 
gregate will  be  an  appalling  and  unanswerable 
reply  to  the  fallacious  arguments  of  its  supporters. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  every  one  who  is  fond 
of  dancing  is  thereby  necessarily  obliged  to  fall, 
but  no  one  can  exclude  herself  or  himself  from  the 
circle  of  its  terrible  possibilities. 

Better  be  a  wall-flower,  noble,  dignified,  respected, 
than  a  rose  from  which  the  basest  hands  can  pluck 
the  leaves  of  delicacy.  Better  to  lose  the  whole 
world  and  hold  to  the  most  glorious  of  all  wom- 
anly attributes— a  world-rebuking  purity — than 
to  sacrifice  it  for  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  worldly 
pleasure  that  tempts  the  sin-persuaded  to  death. 
Other  kinds  of  indulgences  have  slain  their  thou- 
sands, but  dancing  has  slain  its  tens  of  thousands. 

Every  ball-room  has  been  a  Golgotha  of  virtue. 
—  Virginia  Star. 


Catholic  Notes. 


Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Ridel,  of  Corea,  of  whose  im- 
prisonment and  cruel  sufferings  in  that  country  a 
few  years  ago  a  graphic  account  appeared  in  a 
previous  volume  of  The  "Ave  Makia,  is  now  un- 
der medical  treatment  at  Hong-Kong  for  paralysis, 
brought  on  by  the  hardships  which  he  endured 
during  the  persecution  of  1879.  His  predecessor, 
Mgr.  Berneux,  was  martyred. 

The  Feast  of  the  Sacred  Heart  was  observed  at 
St.  John's  Church,  Louisville,  Ky.,  this  year  as  de- 
voutly as  if  it  had  been  a  holy  day  of  obligation. 
(Let  us  pray  that  it  soon  may  be  made  one.  And, 
in  the  mean  time,  why  is  there  so  little  enthusiasm 
about  celebrating  it  ?)  The  whole  of  Thursday  was 
given  to  the  confessional ;  the  pastor.  Rev.  L.  Bax, 
being  assisted  by  two  Passionist  Fathers.  The  first 
Mass  of  the  feast  was  at  five  o'clock  ;  a  second  at 
six  ;  and  a  Solemn  High  Mass  at  half-past  seven. 
There  was  a  large  number  of  Communions  at  each 
Mass,  the  sodalities  receiving  at  the  High  Mass. 
After  the  last  Mass  an  Act  of  Consecration  to  the 
Sacred  Heart  was  made  in  the  name  of  all  present. 
In  the  evening,  after  the  rosary,  the  Rev.  F.  Ed- 
mund, C.  P.,  preached  to  a  large  and  attentive 
audience  :  the  day  closing  happily  with  our  Lord's 
own  Benediction. 

Among  the  recent  notable  conversions  to  the 
Catholic  faith  in  Switzerland  are  the  Protestant 
pastor  Usteri,  now  a  Jesuit  in  Bombay,  Colonel 
Hess,  Colonel  Nusheler,  Dr.  Zimmerman,  the 
wealthy  banker  Orell,  and  the  distinguished  Dr. 
Pestallozzi — conversions  that  have  caused  a  pro- 
found sensation  throughout  the  whole  of  Switzer- 
land, the  converts  being  from  the  highest  families 
in  Zurich,  the  bulwark  of  Zuinglianism.      The 


converts  received  the  Sacraments  of  Baptism  and 
Confirmation  a^t  the  hands  of  the  Bishop  of  Coire. 
In  England,  as  well  as  in  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land, there  is  a  sensible  movement  among  all 
classes  of  society  towards  Catholicism. 


The  Bishop  of  Osnabriick,  Germany,  has  issued  a 
circular  thanking  the  Protestant  population  of  his 
diocese  for  the  enthusiastic  receptions  which  they, 
in  common  with  the  Catholics,  have  everywhere 
accorded  to  the  new  parish  priests. 

The  Sisters  of  Mercy  at  Paderborn  have,  with 
the  express  permission  of  the  Minister  of  Worship, 
given  the  religious  habit  to  no  fewer  than  fifty 
young  aspirants  to  their  Order,  and  the  same 
functionary  has  authorized  the  Gray  Sisters  of  St. 
Elizabeth  to  open  a  magnificent  new  convent  at 
Grtinberg.  Almost  daily  letters  and  official  in- 
telligence speak  of  similar  concessions  to  the 
hitherto  persecuted  Catholics,  so  that  in  a  short 
time  the  regular  administration  will  be  every- 
where restored,  and  the  Church  in  Germany,  after 
having  been  tried  by  eight  years  ol  persecution, 
will  now  begin  under  happy  auspices  a  new  era 
of  peace  and  prosperity. 

Among  the  priests  recently  deceased  in  the 
United  States,  are  to  be  remembered  the  Rev. 
Peter  De  Berge,  rector  of  Elm  Grove,  Wis.,  who 
died  on  the  14th  ult.  He  was  formerly  a  professor 
of  St.  Francis's  Seminary.  The  Rev.  Father  Birn- 
baum,  C.  PP.  S.,  who  lately  departed  this  life  at 
Reed,  Ohio,  after  a  brief  illness.  The  venerable 
Matthias  Alig,  for  many  years  the  beloved  rector 
of  St. -Mary's  (German)  Church,  Washington,  who 
slept  in  the  Lord  on  the  9th  ult.  Also  Very  Rev. 
William  Walter,  0.  S.  B.,  of  the  Church  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  Newark,  N.  J.,  deceased 
on  the  17th  ult. 

May  thej'-  rest  in  peace  ! 


A  high-handed  act  of  judicial  authority  is  re- 
ported from  Piacenza,  Italy.  The  Government, 
following  its  usual  meddling  policy,  wished  to 
change  the  administration  of  a  convent  in  that  city, 
and  to  introduce  into  it  the  godless  system  of  edu- 
cation. Mother  Scarampi,  the  Superioress,  who 
is  seventy-five  years  of  age,  quietly  but  firmly  pro- 
tested against  this  infringement  of  the  convent 
rights.  She  was  then  summoned  to  appear  before 
the  tribunal,  which,  however,  was  obliged  to  de- 
clare that  the  Government  could  not  interfere,  as 
the  convent  was  private  property.  The  poor 
reJigieuse,  was,  nevertheless,  quickly  dragged  up 
again  before  the  same  tribunal,  and,  on  the  false 
and  frivolous  charge  of  contempt  of  court,  sen- 
tenced to  six  month's  close  imprisonment.  Poor 
Mother  Scarampi  had  the  audacity  to  defend  the 
rights  of  her  convent,  and  to  shield  the  souls  of 
her  little  pupils  from  the  new  system  of  education. 
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which  has  already  worked  sad  havoc  among  tibe 
youth  of  -Italy.  This  was  "the  head  and  front  of 
her  offending."         

A  Polish  Catholic  nobleman,  member  of  the 
Austrian  Imperial  Parliament,  lately  paid  off  the 
debt  (30,000  florins)  of  a  Polish  church  in  Vienna, 
thus  saving  it  from  the  hammer. 


Dr.  Brian  R.  Young,  who  died  a  few  weeks  ago 
in  Kentucky,  was  formerly  Grand  Master  of  the 
Masons  of  that  State,  and  was  considered  a  man 
of  superior  intelligence  and  great  strength  of 
chai'acter.  He  was  a  fei^vent  convert.  A  doubt 
having  been  raised  concerning  his  renunciation 
of  Masonry,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  of  Louisville  has 
published  a  letter  which  sets  the  matter  at  rest. 
A  communication  has  also  appeared  from  the 
priest  who  received  Dr.  Young  into  the  Church, 
confirming  the  Bishop's  statement  that  before  be- 
ing baptized  he  had  made  a  formal  renunciation 
of  Masonry. 

May  he  rest  in  peace  ! 

Bishop  Ireland  was  invited  to  open  with  prayer  the 
first  session  of  the  American  Medical  Association. 
The  Pioneer- Press  reports  as  apart  of  the  prayer  said 
on  the  occasion  the  "  Our  Father,"  with  the  usual 
Protestant  conclusion,  "For  Thine  is  the  power,  and 
the  kingdom,  and  the  glory,  for  ever  and  ever."  The 
reporter  must  have  been  quite  absorbed  in  his  thought 
to  fancy  that  the  Bishop  was  varying  from  the  Catholic 
form.  Nor  does  he  keep  up  with  the  march  of  modern 
events.  The  *' Revision"  obliterated  from  the  sacred 
text  those  words  :  "  For  Thine  is  the  kingdom,"  etc. 
Protestantism  will  have  for  the  future  to  recite  the 
"  Our  Father  "  in  the  Catholic  form,  and  blame  King 
James's  Bible  for  having  led  it  to  repeat  for  three  cen- 
turies an  incorrect  version  of  the  Lord's  Prayer. — North- 
irestern  Chronicle. 

When  the  Holy  Father  received  news  of  Gari- 
baldi's death,  he  is  said  to  have  remained  in  silent 
thought  for  a  while,  and  then  raising  his  eyes  to 
heaven,  to  have  exclaimed  :  "  Another  revolution- 
ist gone.  0  God  !  be  merciful  to  him."  Garibaldi 
was  one  of  the  most  determined,  but  likewise  one 
of  the  most  open  opponents  of  the  Catholic  cause. 
Not  from  him  came  the  heaviest  blows  or  the  most 
trials  to  the  Church  in  Italy.  He  was  no  hypo- 
crite. May  the  prayers  of  his  pious  mother  have 
obtained  that  the  last  moments  of  the  turbulent 
life  of  her  son  were  peaceful !  A  prayer  for  the 
salvation  of  his  bitterest  enemy  is  the  Pope's  only 
revenge. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  Pope  Six- 
tus  V,  who  died  in  1590,  that  first  conceived  the 
idea  of  cutting  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez. 
To  be  convinced  of  this,  one  has  only  to  open 
Ranke's  "  History  of  the  Popes."  When  speaking 
of  Sixtus  Vs  "  extraordinary  proneness  for  politi- 


cal schemes,"  he  says  that  the  Pope  "had  conceived 
plans  of  great  vastness  such  as  the  Union  of  the 
Red  Sea  with  the  Mediterranean,  etc."  And  he 
bases  this  assertion  on  a  dispatch  from  Gritti,  dated 
August  23,  1587. 

The  entrance  of  the  French  pilgrims  into  Jeru- 
salem was  a  real  triumph  ;  they  were  greeted  by 
the  custodians,  the  Turkish  guard,  and  the  entire 
city.  They  at  once  proceeded  to  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre, where  a  solemn  Te  Deum  was  sung.  The 
Patriarch  then  received  the  pilgrims  solemnly, 
addressed  them  in  enthusiastic  words,  and  gave 
them  his  blessing. 

The  thirty-eighth  annual  Commencement  ex- 
ercises of  the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  Indiana, 
began  on  Tuesday,  the  21st,  and  terminated  on  the 
23d.  They  were  honored  by  the  presence  of  Right 
Rev.  Bishop  Dwenger,  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Wat 
terson,  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Chatard,  Very  Rev. 
Edward  Sorin,  C.  S.  C,  and  a  large  number 
of  the  Rev.  Clergy,  including  the  Rev.  D.  A. 
Clarke,  editor  of  The  Catholic  Columbian^  Colum- 
bus, Ohio ;  Rev.  M.  J.  Gleason,  St.  Louis,  Mo. : 
Rev.  P.  B.  Murray,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.:  Rev.  W. 
Krceger,  Elkhart,  Ind.;  Rev.  James  J.  Quinn, 
Peoria,  III.;  Rev.  D.  A.  Tighe,  Hyde  Park,  111.; 
Rev.  A.  B.  Oechtering,  Mishawaka,  Ind.;  Rev. 
Fathers  Bath  and  Carroll,  of  Chicago,  111.;  and 
Rev.  P.  F.  Roche,  C.  S.  C,  St.  Vincent's,  Ind. 
Many  visitors  from  various  sections  of  the  country 
were  also  in  attendance,  prominent  among  whom 
were,  John  G.  Priest,  Esq.,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  the 
Hon.  Thos.  Hoyne,  formerly  Mayor  of  Chicago  ; 
Donn  Piatt,  the  well-known  journalist ;  Mr.  Rus- 
sell, of  the  Chicago  Times;  Mr.  George  H.  Kahman, 
of  Washington,  Mo. ;  Dr.  McGorrisk,  of  Des  Moines, 
Iowa ;  Mr.  Caspar  Kuhn,  of  Nashville,  Tenn. ; 
Hon.  Wm.  J.  Hynes,  of  Chicago,  111. ;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  J.  Clarke,  of  Columbus,  Ohio  :  Mr.  William 
Hoynes,  of  the  Chicago  Bar,  and  many  others 
whose  names  we  did  not  learn.  Properly  speaking; 
the  exercises  began  on  the  evening  of  Saturday, 
the  17th,  with  an  entertainment  by  the  musical 
organizations  of  the  institution  and  the  St.  Ce- 
cilia Philomathean  Association,  of  the  Preparatory 
department,  the  latter  under  the  direction  of  Prof. 
Joseph  A.  Lyons.  On  Monday  the  examination  of 
classes,  which  had  taken  an  entire  week,  closed 
with  an  oratorical  contest  by  the  graduates  and 
the  Euglossian  Association  or  Class  of  Elocution. 
Among  the  addresses  on  this  occasion  was  one 
from  the  Class  of  Science,  by  Mr.  Eugene  F.  Or- 
rick,  of  Missouri ;  from  the  Law  Class,  by  Mr.  Healy, 
of  Iowa  ;  "  Catholicism  in  the  United  States,'^ 
by  Mr.  J.  Solon,  of  Illinois  ;  "  Our  Duties,"  by 
Mr.  Geo.  E.  Clarke,  of  Cairo,  III.;  A  "Tribute  to 
Longfellow,"  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Cleary,  of  Covington, 
Ky.;  "Christian  Heroism,"  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Tinley, 
of  Covington,  Ky.    On  Tuesday  evening,  the  20th, 
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the  "(Edipus  Tyrannus"  of  Sophocles  was  pre- 
sented by  the  students,  in  the  original  Greek, 
and  with  remarkable  success.  This  is  the  secofed 
time  a  Greek  play  has  been  brought  out  in  the 
United  States,  the  first  being  the  "  CEdipus,"  by 
students  and  professors  of  Harvard  University,  so 
that  to  the  Notre  Dame  students,  and  their  learned 
Professor,  Rev.  Nicholas  Stoffel,  C.  S.  C,  belongs 
the  credit  of  first  producing  a  Greek  play  in  the 
West,  Notre  Dame  also  claiming  that  of  the  first 
Latin  play  in  the  United  States,  "  The  Captives  " 
of  Plautus,  produced  three  years  ago.  The  cos- 
tumes, prepared  from  original  Greek  designs  .by 
Professor  Luigi  Gregori,  the  eminent  artist, 
were  faithful  imitations  of  the  ancient  Greek  at- 
tire. The  music  of  the  choruses,  arranged  by 
Professor  Nobles,  of  the  University  Music  De- 
partment, was  so  good  as  to  hold  the  attention 
throughout  of  those  who  were  not  conversant 
with  the  Greek  language.  This  is  but  one  instance 
among  many  which  bear  evidence  that  while  our 
Catholic  colleges  have  gone  on  quietly  with  the 
work  of  education,  they  prove  themselves  not  a 
whit  inferior  to  the  best  non-Catholic  colleges  in 
the  country,  when  brought  to  a  test — Prosit. 

Before  the  distribution  of  premiums,  Right  Rev. 
Dr.  Chatard,  Bishop  of  Vincennes,  delivered  an 
admirable  discourse  on  "  St»  Thomas  and  Our  Day," 
in  which  that  portion  of  the  philosophy  of  "  The 
Angel  of  the  Schools  "  bearing  upon  personal  rights 
and  general  government  was  learnedly  explained. 
It  wnll  appear  in  The  "Ave  Maria"  next  week. 


New  Publications. 


Sally  Cavaxagh  ;  Or,  The  Untenanted  Graves. 

By  Chas.  .T.  Kickham.      P.  O'Shea,   Publisher,  45 

Warren  St.,  New  York. 

This  is  a  reprint  of  a  story  written  some  years 
ago,  by  the  talented  patriot  and  poet,  and  its  ap- 
pearance at  the  present  time  is  very  appropriate. 
The  author  gives  us  a  faithful  portrait  of  Irish 
character,  writing  as  one  without  prejudice,  and 
having  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  people  and  times 
of  which  he  speaks.  There  is  pathos  without  ex- 
aggeration, humor  without  vulgarity,  wit  with- 
out coarseness,  and  through  it  all  a  vein  of  ever- 
present  sadness,  too  true,  alas  !  in  its  every  feature. 
The  history  of  Sally  Cavanagh  is  one  of  many  oc- 
curring in  Ireland  every  day,  and  that  faithful 
and  unhappy  land  will  see  thousands  of  heroines 
like  her,  so  long  as  Irish  maids  and  matrons  re- 
main steadfast  in  the  teachings  of  that  Church 
whose  mantle  of  holiness  has  been  the  best  pro- 
tection of  their  purity  and  honor  through  count- 
less generations.  God  grant  that  a  better  day  shall 
dawn  for  that  land  of  sorrows  ! 
Ri(  hard  ;    Or,  Devotion  to  the  Stuarts.    By  A. 


Leclerc.  Translated  by  Lady  Blanche  Murphy. 
Idols  ;  or,  The  Secret  of  the  Rue  Ctiaussee 
d'Aubin.  By  Raoul  de  Navery.  Translated  by  Mrs. 
Sadlier.     New  York  :  Benziger  Bros, 

The  number  of  works  of  fiction  published  espec- 
ially for  children  and  young  people  is  enormous. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  quality  is  in  inverse 
ratio  to  the  quantity.  Much  of  the  staple  literary 
food  offered  to  the  young  is,  to  say  the  least,  vulgar 
and  coarse  ;  and  even  of  the  better  class  a  great 
deal  is  unfit  for  Catholic  youth  on  account  of  the 
misrepresentations  of  and  attacks  on  our  faith. 
Young  people  will  read  tales  and  stories  :  it  is  use- 
less and  absurd  to  try  and  prevent  them.  To 
guide  their  reading,  then,  into  a  right  channel,  to 
put  into  their  hands  good  and  pure  books,  is  an 
important  duty  of  parents  and  teachers. 

We  recommend  the  two  above-mentioned  works 
translated  from  the  French.  The  first,  "  Richard  ; 
or,  Devotion  to  the  Stuarts,"  gives  a  fairly  accurate 
account  of  the  times  and  character  of  Charles  II. 
The  story  is  well  told,  and  the  reader  can  hardly 
help  being  interested  in  the  misfortune  and  ad- 
ventures of  the  boy-hero.  "  Idols  "  is  a  story  of 
our  own  day.  The  scene  is  laid  in  France  during 
the  war  of  1870  and  the  reign  of  the  Commune, 
The  characters  of  the  Christian  father,  the  vir- 
tuous maiden  Sabine,  the  saintly  priest  Sulpice, 
are  well  and  skilfully  drawn.  The  story  is  full  of 
incident,  and  deserves  to  be  read,  were  it  only  for 
the  vivid  description  of  the  Martyrdom  of  the  Rue 
Haxo,  a  page  of  heroism  and  suffering  that  every 
Catholic  should  be  familiar  with. 

Cloister  Hymns  and  Ancient  Celtic  Lays.    By 

the  Nun  of  Kenmare, 

This  is  a  neat  little  volume  of  verses,  partly 
original  and  in  part  translations,  by  the  famous 
Nun  of  Kenmare.  Those  of  her  admirers  who 
have  not  been  aware  of  her  poetical  powers  will 
here  find  many  sweet  little  stanzas,  patriotic  and 
religious,  all  breathing  the  spirit  of  true  devotion. 
It  may  be  objected  that  they  are  all  in  the  same 
strain  and  have  generally  a  common  theme  ;  but, 
taken  singly,  they  are  more  than  pretty,  and  can- 
not fail  to  add  another  leaf  to  her  laurel  crown  of 
fame.  The  type  and  paper  are  good,  and  the  book 
is  nicely  bound. 

The   Catholic  Star  is  the  title  of  a    very 

neatly-printed  20-page  quarto  paper  published 
weekly  iir  San  Antonio,  Texas,  and  devoted  to 
Catholic  news  and  family  reading— diversified 
reading,  from  heavy  to  light,  and  from  light  to 
very  light,  so  that  all  tastes  will  find  something 
to  gratify  them.  The  Star  has  reached  its  14th 
issue,  but  the  current  number  is  the  first  we  have 
seen.  It  is  printed  on  handsome  tinted  paper 
and  from  clear  new  type,  indicating  that  there  is 
no  lack  of  capital  in  the  Star  Publishing  Company. 
We  wish  the  new  venture  great  success. 
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youth's  Department. 


The  Changeless  Friend. 

TpHERE'S  nought  on  earth  to  rest  upon, 
^     All  things  are  changing  here, 
The  smiles  of  joy  we  love  to  see 

The  friends  we  count  most  dear  ; 
One  Friend  alone  is  changeless. 

The  One  too  oft  forgot. 
Whose  love  outlives  all  other  love, — 

For  Jesus  changeth  not. 

And  friendship's  smiles  avail  not 

To  cheer  us  here  below, 
For  smiles  are  oft  deceitful. 

They  quickly  ebb  and  flow  ; 
One  smile  alone  is  changeless. 

The  One  so  oft  forgot, — 
It  is  the  smile  of  Jesus, 

For  Jesus  changeth  not. 

The  sweetest  flower  on  earth  that  blooms 

And  sheds  its  fragrance  round, 
Ere  evening  comes  will  wither 

And  lie  upon  the  ground  ; 
This  dark  and  dreary  desert 

Has  only  one  green  spot, 
'Tis  found  alone  with  Jesus, 

For  Jesus  changeth  not, 

And  as  our  bark  moves  onward 

O'er  life's  tempestuous  sea, 
Grim  Death's  unerring  hand-mark 

Is  stamped  on  all  we  see  ; 
But  Faith  hath  found  a  Living  One 

Whose  love  or  life,  fails  not. 
The  "  Living  One  "  is  Jesus, 

For  Jesus  changeth  not. 


Effie's  Angel. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 
'R.  and  Mrs.  Greenwood  sat  up 
late  that  night,  talking  over  the 
events  of  the  day,  and  of  the 
bright  future  in  store  for  them, 
thanks  to  Mr.  Goodman's  kind- 
ness. Mr.  Greenwood  told  his  wife 
of  the  promise  he  had  given  to 
have  Lassie  baptized  on  the  following 
afternoon,  and  she  gladly  consented  to 
be  present,  saying  that  she  had  often  desired  to 
see  the  inside  of  a  Catholic  church,  but  had 
never  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  doing  so. 


It  was  shortly  after  midnight,  and  they  were 
about  to  retire  when  the  sound  of  distant  thun- 
der arrested  them,  and  in  another  quarter  of  an 
hour  a  severer  storm  burst  over  the  neighbor- 
hood. The  children  had  gone  to  rest  after 
singing  Lassie's  favorite  hymn ;  they  were 
completely  worn  out,  and  were  also  somewhat 
feverish,  having  returned  home  with  their 
mother,  soon  after  Mr.  Goodman's  departure, 
completely  drenched.  After  giving  them  a 
warm  drink  and  dry  clothing,  she  had  sent 
them  off  quickly  to  bed,  feeling  somewhat  anx- 
ious about  them.  They  had  not  heard  a  word 
about  the  arrangement  for  the  following  day, 
and  Lassie  had  sunk  to  sleep,  her  little  heart 
brimful  of  the  project  she  had  confided  to 
Maggie  of  getting  father  and  mother  to  the 
Chapel  of  Our  Lady  on  her  birthday. 

How  strange  and  sad,  that  father  an4  child 
should  unconsciously,  and  at  the  very  same 
hour,  have  so  arranged  a  meeting  that  was 
never  to  take  place  !  God  willed  it  otherwise, 
and  He  knows  best.  Lassie  was  to  have  her 
white  robe,  whiter  by  far  than  the  robes  she 
dreamed  of  when  playing  beneath  the  trees  in 
the  Kingston  gardens*.  But  she  is  not  to  win 
the  robe  in  the  Chapel  of  Our  Lady,  as  human 
hearts  had  so  fondly,  but,  ah  !  how  vainly,  ar- 
ranged for  her.  Sleep  on,  dear  little  Lassie  ; 
sleep  your  last  sleep  on  earth  : — your  last  sleep 
in  this  world  of  sin  and  pain. 

Why  does  Effie's  angel  bend  over  the  two 
little  sisters  that  night  with  such  a  strange 
smile  on  his  radiant  brow,  half-sad,  halfi-trium- 
phant?  Do  the  angels  weep  with  those  that 
weep,  and.  rejoice  with  those  who  rejoice,  as 
earth's  children  are  bidden  to  do  ?  If  so,  they 
must  often,  even  amid  all  their  joy  and  their 
glory,  be  very  sorrowful — for  earth's  partings 
are,  oh  !  so  bitter,  and  wounded  hearts  so  hard 
to  heal ! 

The  parents  sat  listening  to  the  thunder, 
and  watching  the  lightning  flash  through  the 
room,  wondering  whether  the  tired  children 
would  sleep  through  such  a  storm,  when  sud- 
denly they  started  to  their  feet,  aroused  by  a 
sound  far  more  dreary  to  those  loving  ears 
than  the  moaning  storm  without.  It  was  a 
sound  to  which  they  were  but  too  well  accus- 
tomed :  the  sound  of  Lassie  gasping  from  a 
sudden  attack  of  croup,  with  which  she  was 
frequently  troubled  during  the  winter  months. 
Two  months  ago  the  doctor  had  warned  her 
mother  of  the  child's  extreme  delicacy,  saying 
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f  her  constitution  was  too  weak  to  bear  any 
longer  the  severe  remedies  which  were  neces- 
sary to  subdue  that  too  often  fatal  complaint 
of  childhood.  Notwithstanding  this  remem- 
brance the  poor  mother's  first  entreaty  to  het- 
husband"  as  they  reached  their  darling's  bed- 
side was  :  "  Run  for  the  doctor";  and  in  a  few 
moments  the  doctor's  kind  face  was  bending 
over  Lassie,  and  he  was  doing  his  utmost  to 
relieve  her  sufferings.  But,  alas !  his  efforts 
were  unavailing ;  and  having  other  patients, 
dangerously  ill,  to  visit  in  the  course  of  the 
next  two  hours,  he  was  at  length  obliged 
to  leave,  shaking  his  head  sorrowfully,  for, 
like  all  who  knew  her,  he  was  attached  to 
Lassie. 

"  If  we  could  only  help  her  ! "  sobbed  Effie, 
as,  standing  by  the  bed  with  her  parents,  she 
watched  the  terrible  convulsions ;  and  sud- 
denly, as  though  her  wish  were  granted,  the 
spasms  ceased,  and  raising  herself  convulsively 
from  the  pillow,  the  dying  child  reached 
forth  her  arms  to  her  sister,  while  the  plead- 
ing look  we  have  already  referred  to  in  our 
story  became  more  piteously  beseeching  than 
ever. 

"  What  is  it,  darling  ?  what  vk  it.  Lassie 
dear  ?  what  do  you  wish  for  ? "  cried  Effie, 
bending  eagerly  towards  her. 

"  I  want — oh,  I  want — to  see  God  ! ''  gasped 
the  child. 

"And  so  you  shall  see  Him  soon,  my  dar- 
ling," sobbed  Effie. 

"  Are  you  sure  ?  "  whispered  the  child,  in  a 
faint  voice,  gazing  up  into  her  sister's  face. 

"Oh,  yes  !  quite  sure,  darling  ;  all  baptized 
children  see  the  face  of  God  for  ever  and  ever 
in  heaven  ;  don't  they,  father  dear  ? "  cried 
Effie,  as  if  anxious  for  some  other  voice  to  ap- 
prove her  words  and  soothe  her  sister. 

"  Oh,  my  God  ! "  groaned  the  wretched  man  ; 
"what  have  I  done!  What  have  I  done! 
She  is  not  baptized,  Effie  ;  she  was  to  have 
been.     0  God  of  mercy,  have  pity  !" 

"Oh,  father,  father!"  sobbed"  Effie,  wring- 
ing her  hands  in  passionate  sorrow,  "run  for 
a  priest ;  run  for  Father  Alban  !  See,  see  ! 
the  spasms  are  returning  !  Oh,  hurry,  father, 
or  it  will  be  too  late  ! " 

Mr.  Greenwood  staggered  to  the  door,  but 
ere  he  reached  it,  one  of  the  heart  attacks  he 
so  often  suffered  from  overcame  him,  and  he 
sank  to  the  ground.  His  wife  ran  to  his  as- 
sistance.   The  dying  child  was  once  ^more  in 


convulsions  and  her  sufferings  were  terrible 
to  witness. 

"  Oh,  Mother  of  Sorrows  !  Oh,  Mother  of 
Divine  Love  !  She  will  die  unbaptized  !  Oh, 
my  Lassie  !  Oh,  my  own  little  Lassie  !"  mur- 
mured the  poor  father. 

''  Not  so,"  said  Effie's  angel-watcher,  draw- 
ing nearer  to  the  s( '  bing  child,  as  he  reminded 
her  of  what  she  had  heard  Father  Alban  say  re- 
garding Baptism.  Leaving  the  bedside  for  a  mo- 
ment, she  returned  with  a  stoup  of  holy  water, 
given  to  the  children  by  the  old  sacristan,  and, 
bending  over  her  little  sister,  Effie  sprinkled 
the  water  on  her  brow,  pronouncing  at  the 
same  time  those  blessed  words  which  won  for 
the  fluttering  soul  eternal  life  :  "Lassie,  I  bap- 
tize thee,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  Thus  solemnly 
and  in  trembling  tones  were  the  words  pro- 
nounced ;  then,  kneeling  down,  Effie  made  the 
Sign  of  the  Cross  on  the  marble  forehead,  and 
softly  kissed  it. 

As  the  holy  water  touched  the  child's  brow 
the  convulsion  ceased,  and  when  the  Sign  of 
the  Cross  she  had  learned  to  love  so  much 
was  imprinted  there,  a  smile  of  unutterable 
happiness  lit  up  Lassie's  face,  while  by  her  side 
another  spirit  suddenly  appeared,  to  whom  his 
fellow-angel  smiled,  as  to  a  beloved  and  well- 
known  companion.  This  last  comer  bore  in 
his  right  hand  a  small,  white  robe  of  daz- 
zling brightness  which  he  threw  around 
the  dying  form  of  the  little  one.  In  his  left 
hand  he  carried  a  tiny  harp  and  a  crown  of 
lilies. 

Lassie's  dark-blue  eyes,  no  longer  pleading, 
but  blissful,  as  though  she  understood  the  great- 
ness of  the  gift  that  had  been  bestowed  upon 
her,  were  raised  upward.  Then  turning  them 
with  a  look  of  tender  affection  upon  the  pa- 
tient, devoted  little  sister  weeping  by  her  side, 
she  stretched  out  her  arms,  and  gazing  up  into 
Effie's  face  with  a  look  full  of  joy,  the  rosebud 
lips  smiled  as  they  had  never  smiled  on  earth 
before,  and  the  dying  voice,  still  full  of  mel- 
ody, almost  sang  the  words  :  "  Effie,  Effie,  I 
shall  at  last  see  God."  ■ 

In  another  moment,  swifter  than  the  light- 
ning flashing  through  the  room,  the  little 
white-robed  soul  was  cradled  in  the  arms  of 
our  Lady;  another  moment,  it  lay  on  the 
Heart  of  Jesus.  She  did,  indeed,  see  God — her 
yearning  was  satisfied  at  last. 

(conclusion  next  week). 
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The  Two  Portraits. 


Many  years  ago  an  Italian  artist,  while 
wandering  through  the  streets  of  Florence, 
saw  a  little  boy  whose  countenance  bore  a 
beauty  so  wondrously  pure  that,  in  contem- 
plating it,  he  forgot  the  troubles  and  anxieties 
of  pecuniary  embarrassments. 

"  How  I  should  like  to  portray  those  feat- 
ures !"  soliloquized  the  artist.  "Will  you 
come  to  my  studio,  my  little  lad  ?"  he  said 
to  the  child.  "  I  should  like  so  much  to  paint 
your  picture." 

The  boy  accompanied  the  painter,  and  soon 
enjoyed  the  pretty  sight  of  another  little  lad, 
his  second  self,  smiling  down  upon  him  from 
the  artist's  easel. 

Years  passed,  and  once  again  the  artist 
sauntered  through  the  streets  of  his  beautiful 
city  ;  he  came  upon  a  youth  whose  features 
bore  the  stamp  of  vices  so  terrible,  of  a  degra- 
dation so  low,  and  an  expression  so  diabolical 
that  the  sight  caused  him  to  cease  his  steps. 
What  a  picture !  ''  How  I  should  like  to 
sketch  these  features  as  a  contrasting  piece 
for  the  beautiful,  pure  innocence  of  the  boy  I 
portrayed  years  ago  ! "  said  the  artist  to  himself 

The  youth,  having  noticed  the  interest  with 
which  the  artist  scanned  him,  begged  for 
money,  for  he  was  both  a  beggar  and  a  thief. 

"  Come  with  me  to  my  studio  ;  let  me  paint 
your  portrait,  and  I  will  pay  what  you  demand." 

The  youth  followed  the  artist.  When  the 
sketch  had  been  completed  and  he  had  hidden 
in  his  pockets  what  the  artist  had  given  him, 
the  beggar  turned  to  go. 

As  he  did  so,  his  gaze  fell  upon  the  picture 
of  the  little  boy.  He  started  as  if  stung  by  a 
serpent,  while  his  eye  seemed  riveted  on  the 
painting.  He  grew  pale.  It  seemed  as  though 
he  would  ask  a  question,  but  tears  and  sobs 
came  to  choke  his  utterance. 

He  pointed  to  the  picture,  and,  throwing 
himself  down  upon  his  knees,  he  wept  and 
wailed  aloud. 

"Man,  man,  what  ails  you?"  asked  the 
astonished  painter. 

"  But  twenty  years  ago  you  bade  me  come 
to  you  as  now,  and  then,  as  now,  you  por- 
trayed me.  See  :  that  face  there  was  mine  ; 
and  you  now  see  me  a  wreck,  a  human  being 
so  degraded  that  all  the  good  turn  their  faces 
from  me  in  disgust," 


The  artist  could  hardly  credit  the  testimony 
of  his  senses. 

"But  tell  me,  man,"  said  he,  "how  did  you 
change  so  much,  and  for  the  worse  ?  " 

The  youth  told  his  story.  An  only  son,  his 
parents  spoiled  him.  Bad  companions,  low 
theatres  and  other  vile  resorts  exhausted  his 
patrimony.  Then,  unwilling  to  work,  and 
as  yet  ashamed  to  beg,  he  began  to  steal. 
Caught  in  the  act,  he  was  thrown  into  prison. 

His  story  as  told  by  himself  sounded  terrible, 
and  brought  tears  to  the  painter's  eyes.  He 
adjured  the  youth  to  give  up  his  felonious 
career,  and  offered  his  assistance  in  doing  so. 

The  artist  placed  his  portrait  by  the  side  of 
that  of  the  beautiful  boy,  and  when  his  pa- 
trons asked  him  why  he  placed  so  terrible  a 
face  beside  another  of  such  wondrous  beauty, 
he  answered  sadly  :  "  Between  yon  angel  and 
yon  demon  there  are  but  twenty  years  of 
vice." 


Captain  De  Long. 


Vicar  General  Qainn,  of  New  York,  recently 
mentioned  Captain  De  Loug,  of  the  Jeannette 
Expedition,  as  one  of  his  proteges  at  the  Sun- 
day-school of  St.  Peter's  Church  in  Barclay 
Street,  as  long  ago  as  1856.  "He  and  his 
mother,  who  was  a  charming  Irish  lady," 
said  the  Vicar-General,  "lived  in  Beekman 
Street,  I  think,  and  he  came  to  the  Sunday- 
school  quite  regularly.  He  showed  'signs  of 
great  brilliancy,  so  I  took  an  exceptional 
interest  in  him.  He  passed  many  hours  with 
me,  and  I  used  to  take  great  pleasure  in 
answering  the  questions  of  the  bright,  dear 
boy.  Ben  Wood,  who  was  then  our  repre- 
sentative in  Congress  for  the  district,  told  me 
that  he  had  an  appointment  for  the  Naval 
Academy,  and  asked  me  if  I  did  not  know 
some  capable  boy  whom  he  could  justly  rec- 
ommend. I  recommended  De  Long,  giving 
him  a  letter  to  Mr.  Wood,  who  appointed  him, 
after  a  very  satisfactory  examination.  While 
he  was  at  the  Naval  Academy  he  would  always 
write  to  me,  and  visit  me  in  vacation,  and 
seemed  to  bear  me  in  kindly  remembrance. 
From  one  of  his  travels  in  the  Holy  Land  he 
brought  me  the  top  of  a  little  round  table  as  a 
pleasant  souvenir,  and  indeed  always  showed 
me  a  great  affection,  I  ain  grieved  at  his  sad 
end."-iv\  /.  F. 


Ave  Maria. 
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Confraternity  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception (or  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes). 

!  *'We  fly  to  thy  patronage,  0  Holy  Mother  of  God!" 

I  Report    for    the    Week    Ending    Wednesday, 

.  June  14th. 
The  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
fraternity are  earnestly  requested  in  behalf  of  the 
following  petitions  :  Conversion  to  the  Faith  for 
11  persons,— change  of  life  for  14  persons,— re- 
turn to  the  Faith  for  9  persons,— spiritual  and* 
temporal  favors  for  7  persons  and  2  families, — re- 
covery of  health  for  18,  and  of  mind  for  3  persons, 
— special  graces  for  10,  employment  for  4,  and 
temporal  necessities  for  6  persons  and  2  families, 
— success  in  various  undertakings  for  10  persons, 
for  2  communities,  1  hospital,  and  of  3  novenas,— 
grace  of  a  happy  death  for  6,  safe  journey  for  3, 
the  virtue  of  temperance  for  4,  means  to  pay  debts 
for  3,  and  peace  and  concord  for  3  persons.  Also 
30  particular  intentions,  and  a  number  of  thanks- 
givings for  favors  received. 

FAVORS    OBTAINED. 

"  Rev.  P'ather  :  The  numerous  edifying  accounts 
of  miraculous  favors  published  in  The  "Ave 
Maria"  remind  me  of  a  neglect  on  my  part  to 
mention  one  that  came  to  my  knowledge,  and  in 
which  I  was  partly  instrumental,  having  myself 
given  the  holy  water  of  Lourdes  that  performed 
the  miracle.  The  brother  of  a  non-Catholic  friend 
of  mine  having  been  for  a  number  of  years  pros- 
trated by  a  painful  malady,  which  seemed  to  have 
taken  a  settled  and  chronic  form,  defying  the  at- 
tempts of  the  best  medical  skill  to  eifect  a  cure, — 
nay,  even  to  afford  such  relief  as  would  allow  the 
patient  to  attend  to  .his  business, — I  one  day  sug- 
gested to  his  brother  that  as  the  water  of  Lourdes 
was  every  day  performing  wonders  for  the  body 
as  well  as  for  the  soul,  it  might  be  that  if  his 
brother  used  it  he  would  obtain  relief  or  a  cure. 
Both  gentlemen  being  Protestants,  and  not  know- 
ing how  they  would  take  the  suggestion,  I  felt  a 
great  delicacy  in  introducing  the  matter  ;  but 
finding  the  suggestion  received  without  prejudice, 
and  in  the  same  kindly  spirit  that  prompted  it  on 
my  part,  I  went  on  to  explain  the  origin  and 
nature  of  the  miraculous  spring  at  Lourdes  :  the 
apparitions  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  to  the  little 
peasant  girl,  Bernadette,  the  bursting  forth  of  the 
spring  from  the  hitherto  dry  earth  when  the  girl, 
at  the  command  of  her  heavenly  visitor  to  wash  her 
hands  was  about  to  go  to  the  river,  etc. ;  further- 
more the  cure  of  Henri  Lasserre,  a  Catholic,  who 
at  the  urgent  entreaties  of  his  Protestant  friends, 
M.  Freycinet  and  his  wife,  used  the  water,  which 
they  themselves  had  procured  for  that  purpose 
from  the  miraculous  spring,  the  publication  of  Las- 
serre's  now  famous  book  in  testimony  of  his  own 


cure  and  of  many  others  that  took  place  in  his 
presence — all  this  seemed  to  impress  my  Protes- 
tant friend  very  favorably,  and  he  said  he  would 
like  to  get  some  of  the  Lourdes  water  for  his 
brother.  Having  asked  me  how  it  was  to  be  ap- 
plied, I  told  him  that  as  the  cures  effected  by  it 
were  of  a  supernatural  order  it  mattered  little 
hou-  it  was  applied,  but  the  dispositions  with  which 
it  was  used  were  everything.  This  brought  about 
a  brief  conversation  on  the  exalted  character,  and 
prerogatives  of  the  Holy  Mother  of  God,  at  the 
close  of  which  I  remarked  that  the  old-time  preju- 
dices of  Protestants  towards  the  Blessed  Virgin 
were  fast  disappearing  before  the  light  of  truth, 
that  it  was  but  right  and  natural  to  suppose  that 
our  Blessed  Mother  stood  very  high  in  the  favor 
of  her  Divine  Son  in  heaven,  and  could,  therefore, 
by  her  intercession,  obtain  great  favors  for  those 
who  applied  to  her  for  aid,  etc.  I  finally  urged 
that  if  the  invalid  wished  for  a  cure  in  this  way 
he  should  as  far  as  possible  excite  feelings  of  devo- 
tion and  confidence  in  the  Mother  of  our  Divine 
Redeemer.  I  did  not  promise  a  cure,  but  I  as- 
sured my  friend  that  the  thousands  of  cures  ef- 
fected—and many  of  them  upon  non-Catholics — 
in  this  country  as  well  as  in  Europe,  gave  every 
reason  to  hope  for  a  successful  issue.  Some  months 
elapsed  before  I  saw  my  friend  again,  and  when  I 
asked  him  about,  his  brother's  health  he  told  me 
that  it  was  excellent— he  had  iJsed  the  water  of 
Lourdes,  and  was  cured,  perfectly  cured  of  his 
long  and  painful  malady.  This  was  many  years 
ago.  I  regret  my  tardiness  in  sending  you  an 
account  of  the  cure,  as  I  believe  it  the  duty  of 
those  who  receive  such  favors,  or  are  cognizant  of 
them,  to  give  an  account  of  them  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  others  and  the  encouragement  of  the  af- 
flicted." 

obituary. 

The  following  deceased  persons  are  recom- 
mended to  the  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of 
the  Confraternity :  •  The  Hon.  Michael  P.  O'Con- 
nor, of  South  Carolina,  who  departed  this  life 
some  time  ago.  Mrs.  M.  J.  Canedo,  Goshen,  Ind. 
Peter  Hogan,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  who  died  on  the 
29th  of  April.  Mary  Ann  Kelly,  Jersey  City, 
N.  J.,  who  died  on  the  8th  of  February.  Mrs. 
Mary  Hendley,  Waterbury,  Conn.,  who  lately 
went  to  her  reward.  Wm.  Hyde,  Catharine 
Hyde  and  Mrs.  J.  Ball,  all  of  Hammond,  Wis. 
Isabella  McCall,  Tyrone,  Ireland,  who  departed 
this  life  March  6th.  John  Redmond  Fitzgerald, 
South  Boston,  Mass.,  who  rested  in  peace  Sep. 
30th.  John  Connell,  Maiden,  Mass.;  Susanna 
Mi^LLEY,  Tylersburg,  Pa.,  Elizabeth  English,  Phil., 
Pa.,  and  Mrs.  Hanora  Bridgeman,  Williamstown, 
Mass.  Mr.  Andrew  Easly,  Latrobe,  Pa.  Francis 
FoRMAz  and  Mrs.  Mary  Ph.  Formaz,  St.  Louis. 

May  they  rest  in  peace  ! 

A.  Granger,  C.  S.  C, 
Director  of  the  Confraternity. 
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Ave  Marta, 


NEW    BOOKS 

Mailed  Free  on  Receipt  of  Pricoi 

IDOLS;  or,  1  he  Secret 
of  the  Rue  Chausste  d'Antiri. 
From    the   French.     By   MISS    ANNA    T 
SADLIER. 

Elegant  Cloth  Binding,  $1.25. 

A  more  interesting  boolc  has  never  appeared 
in  English.  A  story  of  thrilling  and  unflagging 
interecfc,  but  withal  pui-e,  wholesome  reading. 


NAMES  THAT  LIVE 

IN    CATHOLIC    HEARTS: 

Memoirs  of  Cardinal  Ximenes,  Michael  Angelo, 
Samuel  de  Champlaiu,  Archbishop  Plunkett, 
Charles  Carroll,  Henri  de  Larochejaquelein, 
Simon  de  Montfort.  By  MISS  ANNA  T- 
SADLIER, 

Handsomely  and  Substantially  Bound,  $1.00. 

No  more  delightful  reading  can  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  j'oung  people,  or  even  adults,  than 
this  volume  of  Biographical  Essays. 


GOLDEN   THIRD   SERIES. 

^*  ^^  ■•^  ^  ■  ■  Translated  from  the 
O  A  lil  r^O  French,  by  MISS  ELLA 
O  A  l>l  D  O  y     McM AHON. 

Cloth,  Red  Edges,  60  Cents. 

The  sale  of  these  books  in  France  is  enormous, 
and  both  in  England  and  in  this  country  the  two 
first  series  have  passed  through  many  editions. 

ilFE  and  Acts  Of  Pope  LEO  XIII. 

t  Preceded  by  a  Sketch  of  the  Last  Days  of 
Pius  IX.,  and  the  Origin  of  the  Conclave.  Com- 
piled and  translated  from  authentic  sources,  by 
REV.  JOS.  E.  KELLER,  S-  J. 

New  and  Enlarged  Edition 

with  nearly  •100  pages  nfiore  than  the  old 
edition,  and  contains  the  latest  and  most  interest- 
ing events  of  the  Holy  Father's  Pontificate,  up 
to  January,  1882,  including  a  graphic  description 
of  the  Canonization  of  the  New  Saints  ;  sketches 
of  the  new  Cardinals  and  Bishops ;  many  addi- 
tional Illustrations,  Portraits,  Views,  etc. 

Extra  Cloth,  Bevelled  Boards,  Full  Gilt  Sides,  $2.00. 

RICHARD ;  or,  Devotion  to  the  Stuarts. 
From  the  French,  by  the  late  Lady  Bi^nchb 
Murphy.     With   Frontispiece.     Cloth,  $1.00; 
Imitation  Cloth,  .50  cents. 


AN    Instruction   on    Mixed    Marriages. 
By  Eight  Rev.  Wm.  B.  Ullathorne,  O.S.B^ 
""  ■  ■   "  tes  by  a  Profe 
Net,  25  cents. 


Bishop  of  Birmingham 

sor  of  Theology.    16mo.    Cloth, 


A  SURE    WAY 


TO  A 


A  Book  of  In- 
struction for those 
Betrothed  and  for 
Married      People, 

Translated  by 
Rev.  K  L  Taylor 


Happy  Marriage. 

Cloth,  Red  Edges,  75  Cents. 

HE  CHRISTIAN  MOTHER 


T 


The 
Edu- 
cation of  her  Children  and  her  Prayer. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  a  Father  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus.  Extra  Cloth,  Gilt  Sides 
and  Back,  Red  Edges,  75  cents;  French  Mor., 
Flexible,  Gilt  Centre,  Red  Edges,  $1.00. 

COUNSELS   OF   A   CATHOLIC 
MOTHER  to  her  DAUGHTER. 

Translated  from  the  French.    Cloth,  60  cents. 

THE  YOUNG  GIRL'S  BOOK  OF  PIETY 
AT  SCHOOL  AND  AT  HOME. 

A  Prayer-Book  for  Girls  in  Convent  Schools 
and  Academies,  by  the  author  of  "  GOLDEN 
SANDS."  Translated  from  the  45th  French  edi- 
tion. Honored  with  a  blessing  from  the  late 
Pope  Pius  EX.,  and  approved  by  many  Arch- 
bishops and  Bishops.    Prices  from  $1.00  to  $10.00, 

BENZIGER    BROS., 

Printers  to  the  Holy  Apostolic  See, 
IIEW  YORK,  CINCIN5f  ATI,  AND  ST.  LOUIS 


Read  What  Millions  Proclaim! 


The  Genuine  Singer  Sewing  Machines 

ARE  ONLY  Made  by  the  Singer 

Manufacturing  Company. 


Notre  Dame  P.  0., 

Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  1882. 
They  are,  beyond  all  controversy,  the  best  in  the 
world.  Having  tried  many  other  makes  in  our  re- 
spective Institutions,  we  find,  by  continual  usage,  the 
genuine  Singer  to  be  far  superior  to  any  other,  and 
recommend  it  to  all  as  the  most  valuable  of  Sewing 
Machines.  E.  F.  Grether,  No.  135  Michigan  Street, 
South  Bend,  Indiana,  is  agent  for  this  locality.  Call 
on  or  address  him. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NOTRE  DAME, 
and  ST.  MARY'S  ACADEMY. 


The  "  OLD  RELIABLE  "  SINGER 

IS 

The  Strongest, 

The    Simplest, 

The  Most  Durable 

SEWING  MACHINE 

EVER  YET  CONSTRUCTED. 


Our  Sales  last  year  were  at  the  rate  of  over 
1,800   SEWING  MACHINES  A   DAY 

for  every  business-day  in  the  year. 


THE     SINGER    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY, 

Priyidpal    Office — 34    Union   Square,   N.   Y. 
South  Bend  Branch — 135    Michigan   Street. 

2,000  Offices  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada ;  and  3,000  in 
the  Old  World  and  South  America. 

Offices  in  every  civilized  Country  upon  earth, 
febll-ly 


Ave  Mart  a. 
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DR.     M<;;INTOSH'S 

Solar  Microscope  and  Stereopticon  Combination 

FOR   THE   USE   OF 

COLLEGES,  SCHOOLS,  PHYSICIANS  and  SCIENTISTS. 


This  Combination  includes  three  distinct  instruments,  a 
Solar  Microscope,  Solar  Stereopticon  and  Monoc- 
ular Microscope. 

Each  of  these  can  be  used  alone  or  in  combination. 

By  the  aid  of  this  combination,  Astronomy,  Geography,  Geometry, 
Botany,  Zo9logy,  Philosophy,  Physiology,  Pathology,  Histology,  etc., 
can  be  finely  illustrated  to  a  large  class  or  audience. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  Free  on  application. 

Mcintosh  galvanic  &  faradic  battery  co., 

192  &  194  Jackson  8t.,  Chicago,  IIL 

decio'8l-l4m 


Masses  for  the  Dead, 


AND 


Motives  for  Having  them  Celebrated. 


An  Essay  by  the  Rev.  A.  A.  I.arabing,  Author 
of  "  A  History  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the 
Dioceses  of  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny,"  "  Sunday 
Schoot  Teacher's  Manual,"  etc.,  etc. 


NEAT  PAMPHLET  FORM,  86  pp.  8vo. 


Price,  postage  paid, 


-    25cta. ;  5  Copies,  $1  00 


B^A  liberal  discount  to  the  Trade. 

Address,       "  Ave  Maria  ''  Office, 

NOTRE  DAME,  IND. 


Mixed  Marriages. 

Their  Origin  and  Results. 


By  Rev.  A.  A.  LAMBING, 

Author  of  "The  Orphan's  Friend,"  "  The  Sunday 
School  Teacher's  Manual,"  etc,  etc 


Single  Copy, 
Eight  Copies, 


15 
$1  00 


OFFICE  OF  THE  "AVE  MARIA," 
Notre  Dame,  Indiana. 
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Ave  Maria, 


Kimball  Organs. 

It  has  become  necessary  for  us  to 
greatly  enlarge  our  manufacturing 
facilities,  and  it  is  probable  that 
during  the  coming  year  our  factory 
will  turn  out  over  one-twelfth  of  the 
entire  production  of 

•Parlor  and  Cabinet  Organs 

on  the  American  Continent,  which 
demonstrates  beyond  a  doubt  the  su- 
periority of  the  Instruments  manu- 
factured by  us. 

We  are  sole  agents  for  the  W.  W 

Kimball  Pianos,  Hallet&  Da- 
vis and  W.  P.  Emerson  Pianos. 

Address, 

W.  W.   KIMBALL, 

Chicago,    IN. 

.Or, 

S.  D.  ROBERSON, 

General  Agent, 

»OUTH    BENI>,  IN1>. 

febll-em 


College  of  Notre  Dame, 

COTE-DES-NEIGES, 
MONTREAL,     CANADA. 


NEW  EDITION. 


This  institution,  directed  by  the  Religions  of  the 
Congregation  of  the  Holy  Cross,  occupies  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  salubrious  sites  in  Canada.  Tt  was 
founded  for  giving  a  Christian  education  to  boys  be- 
tween the  ages  of  five  and  twelve  years.  They  receive 
all  the  care  and  attention  to  which  they  are  accustomed 
at  home.  The  French  and  English  languages  are 
taught  with  equal  care  by  masters  of  both  nationalities. 

TERMS; 

Board  and  Tuition,  per  month,  -        -        -  $10  00 

Bed, 1  00 

Washing, 1  00 

Piano, 2  50 

VioUn, -        -     2  00 

Very  Rev.  A.  LOU  AGE,  C.S.C, 

Cote-des-Neiges, 


Behold  Thy  Mother: 

OR, 

MOTIVES   OF   DEVOTION   TO  THE 
BLESSED  VIRGIN. 


From  the  German  of  Rev.  P.  Rob,  S.J. 


21  Pages  16mo.,  neatly  printed  on  tinted  paper. 
Price  10  cents.     Postage  free. 


This  admirable  Essay  od  Devotion  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin  is  republished  at  the  request  oi 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Dwenger,  Bishop  of  Ft.  Wayne. 
Copies  can  be  had  by  addressing 

Editor  of  THE  "  AVE  MARIA," 
Notre  Dame,  Indiana. 


THE 


^  gpttxnial  tXctixitcd  to  tlxc  S^ouov  ot  tTxc  glessed  Uirgiti, 


HENCEFORTH  ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL  ME  BLESSED.— St.  Luke,  I,  48. 


Vol.  XVITT. 


NOTRE   DAME,  INDIANA,  JULY   8,   1882. 
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Saint  Thomas  and  Our  Day.* 


BY    THE   RIGHT  REV.  FRANCIS  SILAS  CHATARD,  D.  D., 
BISHOP   OP   VINCENNE8. 


IHE  epoch  in  which  we  live,  to  an  intelli- 
gent and  attentive  observer,  cannot  but 
be  astudy  of  the  deepest  and  most  exciting- 
interest.  It  certainly  is  remarkable  as  an  age  of 
the  greatest  activity.  The  energy  and  talent 
bestowed  on  all  matters  of  science,  surpassing 
all  of  former  days  in  their  amount,  the  vastly 
increased  number  of  those  who  investigate, 
as  also  the  advantages  at  hand  for  thorough 
research, — of  themselves  are  enough  to  make 
this  age  pre-eminent.  But  brilliant  as  most 
undoubtedly  are  the  results  of  the  indefatigable 
and  praiseworthy  work  of  scientists  ;  useful  as 
are  the  applications  of  science  to  daily  inter- 
course; salutary  as  are  the  lessons  which  posi- 
tivists  have  taught  us  in  the  matter  of  hasty 
conclusions  and  of  unverified  facts,  much  as 
we  feel  grateful  for  all  such  favors,  whether 
intended  or  not,  the  interest  in  all  this  pales 
before  the  moral  aspect  of  the  world.  Truth 
and  rectitude  are  both  tempest-tossed  ;  at  times 
they  seem  lost  amid  the  waves  of  popular  feel- 
ing which  threaten  to  engulph  them.  Anon 
they  are  on  the  crest  of  the  swell,  buoyant  as 
life-boats  destined  not  to  perish  in  the  flood. 
Never  was  the  question  Pilate  addressed  to  the 
Son  of  God  ; 

"what  is  truth?" 
never  was  this  question  more  earnestly  asked 
than  now.     Men  feel  the  social  importance  of 
truth  ;  they  feel  it  not  only  as  those  who  are 

*  An  oration  delivered  .Tune  22,  18^2,  at  the  88th 
annual  Commencement  of  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame.  Indiana. 


impressed  with  the  need  of  religion  for  society, 
but  as  those  whose  immediate  worldly  welfare 
is  in  jeopardy,  their  life,  their  liberty,  their 
pursuit  of  happiness.  They  appreciate  the 
need  of  some  sure  guide  which  may  aid  them 
in  the  solution  of  weighty  social  problems 
which  are  thrust  on  their  notice  ;  which,  like 
the  ghost  of  Banquo,  will  not  "down,"  and 
which  must  be  solved.  They  see  a  chaotic  con- 
fusion of  ideas.  They  do  not  see  those  come 
forward,  among  the  champions  of  modern  pro- 
gress, who  can  draw  from  this  confusion  order 
and  permanence.  The  positivist  who  verifies 
can  bring  no  aid,  for  he  can  bring  no  proof  of 
his  theories,  if  he  be  so  illogical  as  to  theorize. 
We  are  evidently  in  a  stage  of  transition. 
Old  systems  and  landmarks  are  disappearing. 
The  diffusion  of  the  press  and  the  education  of 
the  masses  have  well-nigh  annihilated  personal 
influence.  The  influence  to  rule  hereafter  is 
that  of  ideas  ;  and,  where  the  right  ideas  are  to 
be  found,  thence  is  to  be  expected  the  influence 
of  the  future,  when  men  are  disposed  to  receive 
them. 

In  this  state  of  things  I  see  a  great  element 
of  hope,  of  certainty  for  the  welfare  of  man- 
kind. If  we  can  once  get  rid  of  prejudice, 
and  so  gain  the  ear  of  the  thoughtful,  the 
work  will  in  great  part  be  done.  For  men 
are  not  as  perverse  as  we  are  sometimes  told 
they  are.  There  are  certainly  to  be  found 
persons  who  are  phenomenally  perverse,  and 
who  seem  to  act  through  downright  perver- 
sity ;  but  this  is  happily  the  exception.     There 

IS    A   CERTAUS"     NATURAL    RECTITUDE    LEFT    IN 

MAN, 

after  original  sin,  which  leads  him  to  admire 
and  love  truth  and  fair  dealing,  and  to  this  wo 
may  safely  appeal  ;  and,  it  seems  to  me,  no- 
where more  safelv  than  in  this  our  country. 
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Ave  Maria, 


All  sj^stems  have  had  full  scope  here.  The 
American  people,  in  their  desire  to  be  fair  to 
all,  have  not  only  granted  liberty  to  ideas  and 
their  practical  results,  but  even  license.  Sys- 
tems have  run  riot ;  and  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  have  menaced  the  stability  of  things,  and 
to  have  required  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  and 
the  aid  of  force  to  counteract  their  influence, 
Hitherto  the  strong  common  sense  of  our 
people,  their  noble  and  manly  regard  for  law, 
have,  though  sometimes  tardily,  finally,  at 
least  to  a  great  extent,  brought  the  remedy 
called  for.  It  is  to  this  common  sense,  to  this 
regard  for  law,  to  their  spirit  of  fairness  and 
of  love  of  truth,  I  propose  to  appeal  to-day. 
for  the  welfare  of  our  common  country.  One 
man  can  do  but  little  ;  but 

EACH   ONE   MUST   DO   HIS   PART, 

and  where  circumstances  obtain  for  him  so 
favorable  an  opportunity  of  being  heard,  as 
this  one,  with  which  the  Superiors  of  this 
widely-known  and  most  useful  Institution 
have  honored  me,  it  is  a  duty  to  put  before 
the  public  those  ideas  which  may  aid  in  ad- 
vancing the  well-being  of  our  fellow-citizens. 
Perhaps  the  near  approach  of  the  day  we  all, 
in  juvenile  enthusiasm,  to  the  not  unfounded 
terror  of  our  good  mothers,  loved  to  celebrate, 
may  have  something  to  do  with  expressions  of 
patriotic  devotion,  less  noisy  than  the  fire- 
cracker, but  far  more  substantial  and  enduring. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  love  of  coun- 
try is  born  of  charity,  which  loves  all  men,  and 
among  men  those  nearest  us,  those  who  are  of 
that  great  family  which  constitutes  a  people. 
The  noble  sentiment  of  love  of  country  is  fos- 
tered by  the  Christian  religion ;  and  though 
the  efforts  of  that  religion,  which  came  to 
give  "peace  to  men  of  good  will,"  have  been 
to  prevent  wars  and  especially  civil  strife, 
still,  when  these  could  not  be  avoided,  her 
blessings  were  on  those  who, 

IN   THE   CAUSE  OF   JUSTICE, 

with  manly  bravery  faced  danger,  overcame 
their  adversaries,  or  even  laid  down  life. 
There  is  only  one  figure  nobler  than  the 
Christian  soldier ;  and  that  is  the  Christian 
martyr. 

In  contributing,  my  dear  friends,  my  mite  to 
the  general  good,  I  am  not  so  overweening  as 
to  expect  to  draw  on  my  own  little  capacity. 
No.  I  go  to  others  to  obtain  what  I  need  for 
you.  My  merit  will  only  be  that  I  have  placed 
before  you 


SOLID  IDEAS  FROM  A  GREAT  MIND  OF  THE  PAST, 

which,  if  kept  as  guides,  will  be  of  immense 
service  in  strengthening  the  social  fabric,  in 
supplying  the  common  sense  of  our  electors 
and  lawgivers  with  the  principles  which,  like 
a  compass  and  chart,  will  serve  to  navigate 
the  ship  of  state.  The  great  light  to  whom  I 
invite  you  to  go  with  me  is  that  miracle  of 
knowledge  and  sound  reason,  St.  Thomas  of 
Aquin,  of  whom  the  great  Pope  Gregory  X 
said  that  his  articles  or  works  were  each  a 
miracle  in  itself.  Those  who  know  of  St. 
Thomas  only  from  the  Ingoldsby  legends,  or 
from  the  writings  of  those  who,  ridiculing  the 
schoolmen,  put  him  in  their  front  rank,  will 
not  be  prepared  to  hear  that  he  is  one  who, 
though  having  lived  over  six  hundred  years 
ago,  still  solves  most  satisfactorily  and  thor- 
oughly the  social  questions  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  With  him  as  master,  I  propose  briefly 
to  treat  of  some  of  the  more  important  points 
on  which  is  concentrated  the  attention  of  men 
of  mind  at  this  period. 

It  is  well  to  state,  at  the  outset,  that,  in  the 
writings  of  St.  Thomas  there  is  thorough  sys- 
tematic treatme'ht  of  philosophical  questions, 
with  reason  as  the  guide,  illumined,  too,  by  the 
light  of  Revelation.  It  is  this  which  makes 
the  study  of  his  writings  so  delightful  and 
wholesome.  The  rejection  of  the  schoolmen 
and  of  their  systems  of  teaching  has  led  to  the 
modern  style  of  study  of  philosophy,  which 
discards  system,  reads  in  a  desultory  manner, 
and  then  expects  a  man  to  construct  a  system 
for  himself  out  of  the  debris  of  all, — certainly 
not  an  agreeable  task,  nor  a  profitable  one,  nor 
beneficial  to  society.  When  Canon  Liddell 
was  asked  by  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords  to  what  he  attributed  the 

GROWTH  OF  INFIDELITY  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
OXFORD, 

to  such  an  extent  that  it  had  become  fashionable 
among  the  young  men  to  discard  Christianity, 
his  answer  was  :  "  I  attribute  it  to  the  change 
in  the  philosophical  studies  and  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  philosophy  of  Germany."  Our 
non-Catholic  friends  are  beginning  to  appre- 
ciate this.  Not  long  ago,  the  Conference  of 
the  Methodist  communion  held  at  Cincinnati 
insisted  that  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken 
lest,  at  Asbury  University  and  elsewhere, 
philosophical  systems  opposed  to  Christianity 
should  be  taught,  with  the  result  of  under- 
mining the  faith  of  the  vouna:  men ;  a  deci- 


Ave  Maria, 
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sion  which  does  the  Conference  great  honor. 

St.  Thomas  was  possessed  of  the  judicial  faov 
ulty  to  the  very  highest  degree,  and  of  this  he 
gives  evidence  in  an  expression  he  makes  use  of 
in  one  of  his  works  (Opusculum  x,  alias  xxxi): 
"It  is  most  hurtful  to  assert  or  to  deny,  as 
pertaining  to  sacred  doctrine  or  faith,  what 
does  not  regard  the  doctrine  of  piety  or  relig- 
ious tenets  ; "  and  he  quotes  St.  Augustine, 
saying  the  same  thing.  We  can  safely  trust 
such  judicious  guides. 

One  of  the  great  questions  of  the  day  is 

THE   OEIGIN   OF   RIGHTS. 

What  is  a  right,  and  whence  does  it  come  ? 

The  answer  to  this  results  from  the  doctrine 
of  St.  Thomas  with  regard  to  the  nature  of 
God,  of  which,  despite  Mr.  Huxley's  recent  af- 
firmation to  the  contrary,  we  can,  by  our  rea- 
son, know  something.  His  reason  has  taught 
him  to  recognize  that  there  is  a  God,  though 
he  professes  to  know  nothing  about  Him.  An 
adequate  knowledge  of  God,  both  St.  Thomas 
and  all  others  will  acknowledge,  is  not  pos- 
sible ;  but  just  as  Mr.  Huxley  comes  to  rec- 
ognize the  existence  of  God  as  the  Author  and 
Designer  of  the  visible  universe,  so  by  the  use 
of  that  same  reason,  St.  Thomas  comes  to  un- 
derstand that  God  is  the  source  of  all  things, 
and  especially  of  the  intellectual  order.  In 
the  Divine  Mind,  viewed,  as  it  were,  materially, 
are  contained  the  ideas  or  forms  of  all  things, 
and  these  ideas,  or  forms,  or  essences  of  things, 
contain,  as  in  a  germ,  that  whence  the  idea 
of  right  comes.  These  ideas  are  in  God  from 
eternity,  and  hence  there  is  an  eternal  fitness  of 
things,  independent  of  the  varying  moods  of 
men.  The  study  of  the  essences  of  created  be- 
ings, which  are  made  according  to  the  ideas, 
the  archetypes  in  the  Divine  Mind,  makes  us 
understand  what  is  fit  and  suitable  to  them. 
This  fitness  and  suitableness  is  the  origin  and 
source  of  right ;  so  that,  in  general, 

RIGHT    HAS    ITS    ORIGIN    AND    SOURCE    IN    THE 
DIVINE   MIND. 

Consequently  we  are  correct  in  saying  there 
are  certain  inalienable  rights  :  because  these 
rights,  springing  from  the  very  nature  of 
things,  cannot  be  taken  away  or  ignored  with- 
out trampling  on  the  very  nature  of  the  things 
themselves,  and  so  contradicting  the  act  of 
the  Creator.  Such  rights  are,  undoubtedly, 
life,  personal  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness. A  right,  therefore,  is  a  moral  power 
which  has  its  foundation  in  nature.     It  is  a 


moral  power,  because  no  one  can  impede  or 
destroy  it  without  sinning  against  the  God 
who  made  nature.  Therefore  God,  mediately 
through  nature,  is  the  source  of  that  moral 
power ;  it  is  God's  power  shared  by  man.  What 
a  noble  position  does  not  such  teaching  give 
the  poorest  man  !  Once  convince  yourself 
that  by  the  side  of  that  unprotected  man  you 
are  looking  on,  stands  the  mighty  pcTwer  of 
God,  and  he  becomes,  as  he  should  be,  an  ob- 
ject eminently  respectable,  never  to  be  treated 
with  disregard,  much  less  to  be  trampled  in 
the  dust.  When  Christianity  comes  to  the 
aid  of  reason  with  its  light,  and  tells  us 

MAN  W^AS  MADE  TO  THE   IMAGE  AND   LIKENESS 
OF  GOD, 

we  readily  understand  how  St.  Thomas  could 
speak  so  magnificently  of  man's  rights,  and  so 
boldly,  in  the  face  of  the  great  ones  of  the 
earth  at  his  day.  He  taught  that  man  has  no 
power  over  the  life  of  his  fellow,  but  thp.t  the 
State  only  has  this ;  and  only  to  protect  the 
menaced  right  to  life  of  others.  "It  is  not 
lawful  for  a  private  person  to  kill  a  criminal ; 
that  can  be  done  by  public  authority  for  the 
common  safety."  He  further  teaches,  that 
"  no  one  can  kill  himself,  because  to  do  so  is 
against  the  law  of  nature,  against  charity, 
against  the  State,  and  against  God."  (2a  2(e, 
Qucest.  Ixiv.)  No  one,  therefore,  has  a  right 
or  moral  power  to  kill  another  or  himself,  be- 
cause this  is  opposed  to  the  eternal  fitness  of 
things.  Public  authority  only  can  take  life, 
and  public  authority  has  such  right,  or  moral 
power,  because  it  is  the  will  of  the  Creator  that 
no  one  should  disturb  the  order  He  has  estab- 
lished by  destroying  the  lives  of  his  fellow-men, 
or  by  rendering  social  life  impossible  ;  which 
is,  as  far  as  in  him  lies,  what  a  great  public 
criminal  does.  In  one  instance  onl}^  does  St. 
Thomas  admit  as  just  the  killing  of  another, 
that  is  in  self-defence  :  where  a  man  is  fully 
persuaded  his  own  life  can  be  saved  only  by 
his  taking  the  life  of  his  aggressor ;  his  ac- 
tion in  this  case  being  modified  by  the  circum- 
stance of  blameless  self-defence,  there  being  no 
chance  of  escape. 

Thus  is  life  safe-guarded  by  the  prudent 
teaching  of  the  Angelic  Doctor,  which  is  in 
agreement  with  the  Scripture  and  the  com- 
mon consent  of  mankind. 

Liberty,  too,  finds   in   him  a  most  valiant  . 
protector ;  it  breathes  in  all  his  writings  ; 

THE    TYRANT   FINDS   NO   FRIEND   IN   HIM. 
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Ave  Maria, 


The  fact  that  man  is  a  person,  that  he  has 
been  made  to  the  image  and  likeness  of  God, 
that  he  has  power  over  his  actions  and  is  re- 
sponsible for  them  before  God,  this  necessarily 
implies  freedom  on  the  part  of  man.  In  this 
all  men  are  equal,  and  no  man  can  give  up 
the  personal  direction  of  his  actions  to  another 
and  not  be  responsible  for  what  he  does ;  for 
this  direction  is  an  inalienable  right  which  it 
is  his  duty  to  exercise,  and  which,  correla- 
tively,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  respect. 
Mens  quide^n  est  sui  juris  (2a  2a},  Qucest.  civ, 
Art.  5).  "  The  mind,"  which  means  the  intel- 
lect and  will,  "is  its  own  master."  ''There- 
fore," he  continues,  "in  what  regards  the  in- 
terior movement  of  the  will,  man  is  not  bound 
to  obey  man,  but  onlj^  God ;  for  all  men  are 
by  nature  equal,"  in  those  things,  for  instance, 
which  regard  the  preservation  of  himself  and 
of  his  offspring,  and  he  enumerates  examples 
to  illustrate  this  truth.  But  it  is  to  be  here 
carefully  borne  in  mind  that  St.  Thomas  in- 
troduces this  teaching  in  his  article  on  obe- 
dience, to  show  where  obedience  to  man  ceases  ; 
for  the  above  words  follow  the  categoric  as- 
sertion of  the  Angelic  Doctor,  "a  man  is 
bound  to  obey  his  fellow-man  in  his  actions, 
externally,  in  which  he  makes  use  of  the  pow- 
ers of  his  body"  ;  that  is,  as  a  member  of  so- 
ciety, coming  in  relation  with  his  fellow-man, 
he  is  bound  to  obey  law;  "the  subject  is 
bound  to  obey  his  superior  according  to  the 
manner  of  superiority"  (ibid.),  as  the  son  his 
father,  a  soldier  his  officer,  etc.  Here  begins 
that 

INEQUALITY    WHICH     PROM     THE     NATURE     OF 
THINGS  MUST  EXIST 

among  men.  Duties  and  rights  constitute 
this  difference  between  man  and  man  ;  while 
equal  by  nature  or  in  nature,  they  differ  in 
condition,  and  often  facts  come  to  be  the  basis 
and  source  of  such  duties  and  rights.  The 
fact  of  a  man  being  the  father  of  a  family  is 
the  foundation  of  his  rights  and  of  his  duties 
as  such,  and  this  comes  from  the  essence  or 
idea  of  fatherhood,  as  it  exists  primarily  in  the 
Divine  Mind,  and  actually  in  nature.  So,  too, 
with  a  son ;  it  is  his  father's  duty  to  provide 
him  with  sustenance  and  protection  and  sound 
education,  and  to  these  there  exists  in  the  son 
a  correlative  right.  Again  a  person  is  born 
into  the  world  with  right  of  inheritance  ;  by 
the  will  of  his  parents  he  inherits  land  or  pos- 
sessions.   Now,  this  fact  of  his  birth  is  the 


foundation  of  his  rights,  and  this  right  not 
all  have,  so  that  here  is  again  another  source 
of  inequality  among  men.  Or  a  man  by  his 
genius,  by  his  inventive  faculty,  by  his  own 
industry,  acquires  wealth  and  purchases  prop- 
erty; this  fact  is  a  source  of  right  which  every 
one  is  bound  in  conscience  to  respect.  Every- 
thing primarily  belongs  to  God,  but  He  has 
given  the  earth  to  the  children  of  men,  first 
in  common,  and  then,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, to  individuals,  according  to  their  pow- 
ers of  just  acquisition.  And  as  these  powers 
of  just  acquisition  depend  in  great  part  on 
physical  inequalities,  so  even  physical  ine- 
qualities come  to  be  ultimately  the  source  of 
social  and  moral  inequality, — of  inequality, 
that  is,  of  rights.  Thus,  for  example,  one 
man  is  robust  and  active,  another  weak  and 
negligent ;  in  the  race  of  life,  the  former  will 
out-distance  the  latter;  the  first  will  have  ac- 
quired possessions  and  position,  with  their  cor- 
responding rights ;  the  second  will  be  with- 
out any  acquired  rights  whatsoever.  The  only 
equality  that  socially  exists  or  can  exist,  and 
ought  to  exist  among  men,  is  that  of  justice, 
natural  and  divine  ;  as 

GOD  IS  NOT  AN  "  ACCEPTOR  PERSON  ARUM," 

an  acceptor  of  persons,  so  neither  should  those 
be  who  represent  Him. 

Speaking  of  this  right  of  dominion  over  prop- 
erty, St.  Thomas  lays  down  with  great  clearness 
the  true  doctrine  concerning  it.  I  beg  to  call 
your  attention  to  his  teaching,  because,  from 
want  of  making  the  proper  due  distinction  St. 
Thomas  makes,  some  estimable  persons  have 
been  led  to  broach  doctrines  which  clearly 
favor  the  socialistic  and  communistic  views 
so  prevalent  nowadays,  especially  among  the 
working  classes.  These  persons  have  reached 
the  conclusion  St.  Thomas  comes  to,  that  ex- 
terior things,  such  as  land  and  possessions, 
are  by  nature,  common  to  all,  all  things  pri- 
marily belonging  to  the  Maker  of  all,  who  gave 
them  to  man  in  common  for  his  use,  so  that 
man  has  a  natural  dominion  over  them.  Such 
was  the  primal  condition  of  man  with  refer- 
ence to  things  around  him.  Our  friends  stop 
here,  and  claim  for  those  without  property  the 
possessions  of  the  landholder.  St.  Thomas, 
with  sterling  sound  sense,  uses  his  reason,  and 
shows  that  it  is  not  against  nature  that  a  man 
should  have  what  he  can  call  his  own,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  what  is  in  common.  In  his 
2a  2ce,  Qucest.  Ixvi,  Ai^t.  2,  he  thus  formulates 
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his  doctrine:  "  Community  of  goods  is  ascribed 
fo  natural  law,  not  because  the  laM^  of  naturp 
ilictates  that  all  things  shall  be  held  in  com- 
mon, and  that  nothing  is  to  be  possessed  as 
one's  own,  but  because  by  natural  law  there  is 
no  distinction  of  possessions,  this  being  rather 
by  human  agreement."  In  the  body  of  this 
article  he  says  that  man  has  power  to  pro- 
cure (what  he  wants),  and  dispose  of  it;  and 
with  regard  to  this,  it  is  lawful  for  him  to  hold 
things  as  his  own.  He  supports  his  view  with 
solid  and  obvious  reasons: — the  greater  interest 
a  man  takes  in  working  for  himself  than  for 
the  community;  the  necessity  of  order  in  pro- 
«uring  and  using  things  ;  finally,  peace  among 
men  requires  it.  He  says,  however,  that  a  man 
ought  not  to  hold  property  as  (exclusively) 
his  own,  but  as  common  to  all,  in  this  sense : 
that 

HE   EASILY   SHARE   IT   WITH   OTHEES   IN   THEIR 
IfEED. 

How  sound  and  how  Christian  this  teaching  is, 
there  is  no  need  of  words  from  me  to  show. 
Had  men  lived  up  to  it,  we  sbefuldnot  have 
the  uprising  of  class  against  class. 

Another  source  of  inequality  is  the  necessity 
which  leads  one  to  hire  his  labor  to  another, 
who  thereby  acquires  rights  over  him  he  had 
not  before,  while  correspondingly  the  former 
assumes  new  duties  towards  the  latter.  Thus 
we  have  the  relation  of  master  and  of  servant, 
of  employer  and  of  employed.  The  necessity 
that  brings  this  state  of  things  about  we  justly 
regard  as  the  consequence  of  original  sin,  which 
condemned  man  to  gain  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of 
his  brow.  This  is  the  Christian  idea  of  enforced 
labor.  Those  who  reject  Christianity  find  them- 
selves obliged  to  fall  back  on  a  natural  state  of 
things  and  they  must  regard  such  enforced  labor 
as  natural,  and  the  relation  of  master  and  ser- 
vant consequently  as  a  primarily  natural  one. 
They  are  therefore  all  the  more  illogical  in  striv- 
ing to  do  away  with  it.  Here,  too,  with  his  ac- 
customary  clearness,  St.  Thomas  distinguishes 
between  subjection  and  servitude.  He  says  that 
even  in  the  natural  order  there  would  have  been 
men  superior  in  position  and  authority  to 
others.  This  he  deduces  from  the  very  nature 
of  things,  as  man  is  made  for  society,  and 

SOCIETY  IS  NOT   POSSIBLE   WITHOUT  ORDER   AND 
AUTHORITY. 

He  says,  even  in  the  state  of  nature  man 
would  have  been  unequal.  He  enumerates  the 
sources  of  inequality,  the  conditions  of  father 


and  of  son,  of  sex,  of  greater  or  less  physical 
power,  of  greater  or  less  talent,  of  different 
natural  gifts,  which  all  serve  to  determine  the 
state  of  a  man  in  society,  and  consequently  his 
rights  and  his  duties.  He  says  that  this 
obtains  not  only  in  the  natural  order,  but  also 
in  the  order  of  spirits,  who,  as  we  know  from 
Revelation,  are  unequal  in  gifts,  position,  and 
authority.  Having  thus  made  plain  the  order 
which  nature  has  established,  he  gives  us  his-- 
distinction  between  freedom  and  servitude ;  a. 
man  is  free  when  those  who  are  over  him  in 
position  and  authority  use  their  power,  not  for 
their  own  benefit,  but  solely  for  the  benefit  of 
the  one  who  is  subject  to  them  ;  a  man  is  not 
free,  when  those  over  him  use  their  power 
for  their  own  welfare,  not  for  his  well-being. 
This  latter  state  of  things  constitutes  servitude 
in  its  various  grades,  from  slavery  up  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  working  for  another  ;  and  this  is  the 
result  of  original  sin  ;  though  not  against  na- 
ture, except  in  the  case  where  the  natural  and 
inalienable  rights  of  a  man,  his  personal  rights 
to  life,  to  liberty,  and  to  happiness,  which  may 
be  generally  summed  up  as  those  of  the  family 
life,  are  trampled  under  foot. 

This  brings  us  to  the  correct  idea  of  author- 
ity, which  is  the  power  necessary  for  the  good 
order  of  social  life,  exercised  by  him  who  has 
the  right  to  rule  or  govern  society,  not  for  his 
own  benefit,  but  for  the  common  good, — the 
good  of  all  the  members  of  the  society,  whether 
it  be  perfect,  like  that  of  a  people,  or  imperfect, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  municipality.  That  power 
executes  the  law,  which  it  may  make  either  in- 
dependently, as  in  the  case  of  absolute  mon- 
archy, or  conjointly  with  others,  as  in  the  case  of 
liberal  governments.  What  determines  the  law 
is  right  reason,  which  is  a  participation  of  the 
eternal  law,  the  reason  or  intellect  of  God. 
A  law,  therefore,  has  its  force  to  bind  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  in  such  accord  ; 

IF     A     LAW     IS     UNREASONABLE     IT     HAS     NO 
BINDING    FORCE. 

St.  Thomas  gives  his  definition  of  what  a  law 
is,  and  tells  us  this  in  so  many  words.  "  Rea- 
son," he  says,  '^  must  direct  men,  and  there- 
fore a  law  which  is  to  direct  them  must  come 
from  reason.  A  law  is  a  dictate  of  practical 
reason  made  for  the  common  good  by  the 
multitude  or  community,  or  by  the  person  act- 
ing in  the  place  of  the  multitude,  and  having 
care  of  them ;  such  only  can  make  law." 
(2a  2ce,  Qucest.  xc,  Art.  3.)    For,  St.  Thomas 
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says,  it  belongs  to  the  one  who  has  an  end  in 
view  he  must  attain  to,  to  regulate  the  means 
of  attaining  to  it.  And  as  the  common  good 
is  the  end  of  the  whole  people,  so  it  belongs  to 
the  whole  people,  or  to  the  one  having  care  of 
them,  to  make  laws.  The  promulgation  and 
consequent  obligation  of  law  come  from  the 
executive  power,  which  adopts  it  as  the  rule 
of  action  and  commands  its  enforcement  and 
observance.  Law,  therefore,  derives  its  bind- 
ing force  on  the  conscience  from  its  imposition 
on  the  public  by  authority.  This  authority, 
St.  Thomas  (la  2(B^  Qucest.  xc.  Art.  4)  says,  is 
"  from  Grod,"  who  created  society,  and  therefore 
this  essential  feature  of  it.  Authority  is  not 
given  by  the  people,  who  may,  however,  in  cer- 
tain instances  designate  who  is  to  exercise  it, 
the  one  designated  thus  becoming  clothed  with 
power  immediately  from  Grod.  It  is  from  the 
essence  of  society  that  authority  or  power 
comes,  and  therefore  it  comes  directly  from 
God  who  made  society,  from  whom  that  essence 
is,  and  not  from  the  people.  Were  this  not  so, 
we  should  have  men  binding  each  other  in  con- 
science, a  thing  St.  Thomas  does  not  admit ; 
for  his  teaching,  as  we  have  seen  (2a  2w^  Qucest. 
civ.  Art.  6)^  is,  that 

GOD  ALONE   CAN  BIND   MAn's   CONSCIENCE. 

Power  cannot  come  even  mediately  from  the 
people,  because  what  comes  from  the  essence  of 
anything  comes  directly  or  immediatel}^  from 
it,  and  from  Him  who  made  it. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  know  what  were 
this  great  theologian's  views  with  regard  to 
the  best  form  of  government  to  be  entrusted 
with  power  to  rule.  Though  living  at  a  time 
when  there  was  but  little  to  make  men  favor 
anything  in  their  writings  except  the  strong 
monarchies  of  the  day,  influenced  by  the  Chris- 
tian idea  of  liberty  which  so  thoroughly  pos- 
sessed him,  he  gives  us  a  plan  of  a  liberal  gov- 
ernment such  as  to  surprise  us.  The  history 
of  the  republics  of  antiquity  was  too  full  of  evil 
traits  to  win  his  undivided  admiration.  He 
decides  in  favor  of  a  limited  monarchy;  but  so 
little  chance  does  he  leave  to  the  monarch  to 
abuse  his  power  and  position,  so  much  does  he 
grant  to  the  people,  that  we  seem  to  be  read- 
ing more  a  description  of  our  own  Govern- 
ment, than  even  of  one  like  that  of  England. 
He  says  :  "  Regarding  the  good  establishment 
of  princes  in  a  state  or  nation,  two  things  are 
to  be  looked  to :  one  is,  that  all  should  have 
some  part  in  the  princedom  or  government", 


for  in  this  way  peace  among  the  people  is  pre- 
served, and  all  are  pleased  with  such  a  disposi- 
tion of  things,  and  maintain  it.  The  best  ar- 
rangement of  princes  in  a  state  or  kingdom  is, 
where  one  is  placed  over  all  on  account  of  his 
virtue  ;  and  under  him  some  rule  by  reason  of 
their  excellence ;  while  the  Government  per- 
tains to  all,  both  because  the  rulers  can  be 
elected  from  among  all,  and  because  they  can  be 
elected  by  all.  Such  is  every  political  regimen 
well-tempered  by  the  kingly  form,  whereby 
one  presides ;  by  aristocracy,  inasmuch  as 
many  carry  on  the  government  on  account  of 
their  virtue  or  fitness  ;  and  by  democracy,  that 
is,  by  the  power  of  the  people,  in  so  far  as 
princes  or  rulers  can  be  elected  from  among 
those  who  are  of  the  people,  and  their  election 
belongs  to  the  people."  (la  2ce^  Qucest.  cv.  Art. 
1).  Had  St.  Thomas  lived  in  this  day  of  ours, 
it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  he  would  have 
regarded  with  favor  the  form  of  Government 
which  exists  in  our  midst.  He  would  have 
looked  on  our  President  as  the  ruler  selected 
by  the  people  on  account  of  his  fitness  for  the 
position  ;  on  our  Representatives  in  the  Legis- 
latures and  in  Congress,  and  our  officers,  as 
those  chosen  from  among  the  people  to  carry 
on  the  Government ;  while  he  would  have 
found  the  people  choosing  their  own  represen- 
tatives, thus  fulfilling,  in  part  at  least, 

THE  IDEA   HE   HAD   OF  A  MODEL  REPUBLIC. 

I  have  given  you  here  briefly,  my  dear 
friends,  the  teachings  of  the  great  theologian 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  on  the  questions  of  the 
day.  I  leave  it  to  you  to  say  whether  they  are 
not  such  as  to  claim  your  admiration,  and  gain 
your  respectful  acceptance  as  doctrines  most 
beneficial  to  society.  On  the  question  of  rights, 
or  that  of  liberty,  on  the  point  of  equality  and 
inequality  among  men,  on  the  subject  of  prop- 
erty, on  that  of  labor,  with  regard  to  author- 
ity, and  on  the  question  of  the  best  form  of 
government,  St.  Thomas  is  not  only  clear  and 
precise;  he  propounds  principles  which  are  the 
bulwarks  of  society,  which  guard  and  foster 
the  common  good.  In  admiring  him  it  would 
be  ungrateful  not  to  look  to  the  source  whence 
he  obtained  his  teaching,  and  to  the  mother 
who  gave  him  birth.  To  the  study  of  his 
master  Aristotle  he  undoubtedly  owed  in  great 
part  the  direction  of  his  mind  to  questions  of 
social  life;  but  it  is  to  the  supernatural  wisdom 
of  the  Catholic  Church  of  God,  to  her  Revela- 
tion, that  he  owes  the  sureness  with  which  he 
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directs  his  ioutsttps,  and  avoids  tlie  errors  into 
which  the  "Philosopher,"  his  master,  fell., 
He  was  a  product  of  the  Middle  Ages,  when 
her  influence  was  strongest ;  of  that  epoch 
which  it  has  pleased  the  enemies  of  the  Church 
to  call  dark — as  if  any  age,  in  whose  firmament 
two  such  lights  as 

ST:   THOMAS   AQUINAS   AND   DANTE 

ghone,  could  ever  have  heen  dark  !  Both  these 
were  true  children  of  God's  Church.  Let  us 
recognize  in  that  Church  what  we  should 
expect  from  a  Church  founded  and  built  by 
the  Hand  of  God, — every  element  to  elevate 
and  perfect  man,  safeguard  his  liberty,  and 
render  society  pure,  prosperous,  and  happy. 
Let  us  be  thankful  as  citizens  of  this  beloved 
country  of  ours,  that  the  Catholic  Church  is 
here  in  our  midst,  spreading  on  all  sides  her 
benign  influence,  bringing  peace  to  the  tr.oubled 
heart,  concord  to  the  people,  security  to  the 
rights  of  all,  and  stability  to  the  State. 


Voluntas  Mea  in  Ea. 


BY   ELEANOK   C.    DONNELLY.  . 

God  saw  a  specialtj^  in  us  eternally.  It 
was  this  specialty  which  He  loved.  It  is  this 
ipecialty  which  decides  our  place  and  work  in 
His  creation.  .  .  .  No  matter  what  our  posi- 
tion in  life  may  be,  no  matter  how  ordinary 
our^duties  may  seem,  no  matter  how  common- 
place the  aspect  of  our  circumstances,  we  each 
of  us  have  this  grand  secret  vocation.  We  are, 
in  a  certain  inaccurate  and  loving  sense,  neces- 
sary to  God.  He  wants  us  in  order  to  carry 
out  His  plans,  and  nobody  else  will  quite  do 
instead  of  us.  Here  is  our  dignity;  here  also 
is  our  duty.  This  is  the  deep  fountain  of  our 
love ;  this,  also,  is  the  deep  fountain  of  our 
fear. — Father  Faher. 

IPjEEP  in  the  radiant  vast  abyss, 
-^  Of  God's  sublime  decrees, 
Shrined  in  the  rapture  and  the  bliss 
Of  His  wise  mysteries, — 
Hath  lain  from  all  eternity 
A  special,  sweet  design, 
Which  He  hath  willed,  in  time,  should  be 
Wrought  by  this  soul  of  mine. 

II. 
Clear  and  distinct,  as  some  fair  star 
On  Night's  mysterious  crest, 
For  ages  it  hath  shone  afar, 


From  out  His  mighty  breast ; 
And  none* save  me  can  e'er  fulfil 
That  one  sweet,  strange  design  : 
And  none  save  me  can  do  that  Will, 
So  special,  so  divine  ! 

III. 
0  dear,  bewild'ring  specialty ! 
How  do  my  pulses  thrill 
To  think  that  God  hath  chosen  me 
To  work  His  sovereign  Will ! 
Blest  part  of  one  harmonious  Whole, 
(As  prophet-lips  aver), 
His  title  for  the  faithful  soul 
Shallbe,  "My  Willinher"! 

IV. 

Dost  grasp,  my  heart,  this  wondrous  truth? 

This  life-work  to  be  done 

Can  never  be  the  task,  forsooth, 

Of  mute  automaton  ; 

Nor  must  it  be  the  cold  constraint 

Which  marks  the  fettered  slave. 

But  the  filial  service  of  the  saint, 

Free,  loving,  glad,  and  brave  ! 

V. 

0  Lord  !  adoring,  lo !  I  bless 
Thy  special  Will  in  me  : 
With  generous  devotedness 

1  yield  myself  to  Thee  ; 

To  Thee  I  bring  this  heart  of  mine, 
Grant  it,  through  good  or  ill. 
Never  to  mar  Thy  dear  design; 
Or  thwart  Thy  blessed  Will ! 


Ada's  Trust. 

BY    MRS.    ANNA    H.    DOllSEY. 

CHAPTER  IX. 
"More  Sinned  Against  Than  Sinning." 

The  dinner  party  at  Mr.  Garnet's,  given 
in  honor  of  Mr.  Douglass  Mercer,  to  which 
only  a  select  few  of  the  most  agreeable  young 
people  in  society  had  been  invited,  proved  a 
brilliant  success ;  for  with  so  much  tact  and 
savoh-vivre  did  the  young  hostess  always  pre- 
side on  these  social  occasions,  that  each  one  of 
her  guests  was  made  to  feel  himself  "  the  star 
of  that  goodlie  companie,"  a  sensation  which 
more  than  any  other  in  the  world  incites 
people  to  put  forth  their  most  agreeable  efforts 
to  please. 

Daisy  Garnet,  as  you  know,  had  good  reason 
to  be  shy  of  Mr.  Mercer,  whose  slightly  distrait 
manner  and  distinguished  appearance  had  al- 
ready won  for  him  the  social  verdict  of  being 
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''  perfectly  fascinating."  She  was  not  blind  to 
his  attractions,  but  his  presence  not  only  made 
her  very  uncomfortable,  but  rebuked  her,  and 
almost  inspired  her  with  a  sensation  of  dread. 
Truth  to  say,  Mr.  Mercer,  although  highly  in- 
telligent and  unexceptionable,  as  the  world 
goes,  also  ambitious  to  win  a  high  place  in  his 
profession,  had  one  or  two  weak  spots  in  his 
composition,  which  if  not  amended  promised 
to  impair  the  otherwise  fine  promise  of  his 
life.  He  was  vain  above  the  common,  but  was 
too  well-bred,  and  had  too  much  skill  and  good 
taste  to  let  it  show  on  the  surface.  Added  to 
his  vanity,  he  had  an  inordinate  degree  of  self- 
love  which  made  him  imagine  himself  irresist- 
ible to  women,  many  of  whom,  it  must  be 
said,  had  by  their  conduct  encouraged  his  de- 
lusion. These  were  Douglass  Mercer's  secret 
and  cherished  faults,  otherwise  he  was  a  gener- 
ous, honorable  fellow.  Daisy  Garnet's  beauty, 
her  dash,  and  a  certain  yet  almost  impercept- 
ible reserve  in  her  manner  towards  him,  felt 
rather  than  seen,  piqued  his  interest,  and  ex- 
cited his  admiration.  He  would  have  her  as 
his  friend  ;  he  determined  there  was  no  non- 
sense in  her ;  she  had  brains  as  well  as  vivac- 
ity ;  he  would  make  her  \i\^  confidante,  and  he 
assured  himself  that  her  quick,  sympathetic 
woman's  wit  would  help  him  to  discover  the 
beautiful  inconnue  with  whom  he  imagined 
himself  so  desperately  in  love.  All  this  shows 
exactly  the  weak  side  of  the  man's  character, 
but  human  nature  is  very  much  like  a  ''  teeto- 
tum," which  with  three  winning  sides  has  a 
fourth  that  is  nil,  and  which  is  just  as  apt  to 
face  up  after  a  twirl  as  one  of  the  others. 

After  dinner,  allowing  time  for  the  gentle- 
men to  take  more  wine  and  smoke  with  Mr. 
Garnet,  Daisy  and  her  friends  went  away  to 
the  drawing-room,  where  they  compared  notes 
and  gossiped  with  many  a  ringing  laugh, 
while  a  few  hints,  whispered  under  the  breath, 
were  passed  from  one  to  another,  of  Daisy's 
evident  designs  on  the  handsome  strai;ger. 
^'Cousin  Charley"  was  present  at  dinner,  of 
course — Charles  Francis  Chapman,  known  to 
his  chums  as  Frank,  and  in  his  own  famiiy-circle 
as  Charley.  He  left  the  dining-room  to  find 
out  if  there  was  to  be  dancing,  and  how  soon. 
He  was  not  fond  of  wine,  but  would  have  been 
satisfied  with  one  meal  a  day  if  he  could  have 
been  assured  of  a  dancing  frolic  at  the  end  of 
it ;  and  without  being  a  good  player,  he  was 
devoted  to  billiards. 


''  We'll  dance  very  little,  I  imagine,"  said 
Daisy,  with  just  a  ghost  of  a  yawn;  "it  is 
much  too  soon  after  dinner  to  begin  now,  so  do 
ask  papa  to  take  the  gentlemen  into  the 
billiard-room  for  an  hour ;  will  you  ?  If  any  of 
you  prefer  coming  up  to  hear  some  music  or 
to  flirt,  you  can  do  so." 

'^  That's  the  very  thing  the  fellows  will  like — 
I  mean  billiards.  You  know  exactly  how  to 
fix  things,"  said  Charley,  making  his  exit  with 
a  grin  of  delight.  After  a  while  the  servant 
man  came  in  to  remove  the  Turkish  rugs  from 
the  waxed-floors,  and  Daisy,  with  her  guests, 
fluttered  up-stairs  to  consult  the  mirror,  pre- 
paratory to  the  informal  dancing,  valsing, 
polkas,  and  other  frivolities  in  the  shape  of 
round  dances — teetotum  twirls — which  always 
end  with  nil  up.  Later,  every  one  assembled 
in  the  drawing-room,  where  soon  the  low 
pleasant  hum  of  voices,  emphasized  now  and 
then  by  ripples  of  laughter,  gave  expression 
to  the  general  sense  of  enjoyment.  Partners 
were  selected  and  engagements  jotted  down, 
and  now  piano  and  violin  mingled  their 
strains  in  festive  chords.  Somehow,  without 
apparent  eff'ort  on  her  part,  Daisy  Garnet  saw 
that  everything  was  en  train  for  a  delightful 
evening.  Standing  for  a  moment  apart,  to  see 
how  nicely  the  human  elements  she  had 
brought  together  harmonized,  she  snatched 
the  opportunity  to  morally  collar  Charley 
Chapman  as  he  was  skipping  by,  on  dancing 
thoughts  intent.  As  he  saw  at  once,  by  the 
flash  of  her  eyes,  that  she  was  in  no  mood  for 
trifling,  he  composed  the  hilarious  expression 
of  his  visage,  wondered  ''  what  was  up,"  and 
stood  awaiting  her  pleasure. 

''Charley,"  she  said,  in  her  clear,  low-toned 
voice,  ''if  you  don't  manage  to  keep  Mr. 
Mercer  away  from  me,  I'm  perfectly  sure  that 
out  of  sheer  desperation  I  shall  blurt  out 
everything.  You  coaxed  me  into  that  scrape 
and  now  leave  me  in  the  breach  !" 

"  Bless  my  soul,  Daisy,  what  a  change  ! " 
answered  Charley  ;  "  what  am  I  to  do  with 
the  man  ?  " 

"Make  yourself  agreeable  and  useful  to 
him,  cultivate  a  better  acquaintance  with  him, 
introduce  him  to  the  prettiest  girls  you  know. 
You  stand  ofi"  like  an  innocent  lamb,  not 
caring  in  the  least  for  my  worry.  Knowing 
what  I  do  makes  me  feel  as  mean  as  if  I  had 
stolen  something,  or  told  a  lie,  whenever  he 
comes  near  me." 
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"By  George  so  do  I,"  said  the  young  fel- 
low, with  a  grin.  ., 

"Ask  me  to  waltz  this  instant,  for  there  he 
conies.  Oh,  I  wouldn't  dance  with  him  for 
the  world  ! "  said  the  girl  quickly  ;  and  before 
Mr.  Mercer  reached  them,  the  first  and  third 
waltz  were  down  for  Charley,  the  intermediate 
one  and  several  others  being  also  promised. 

"I  am  unfortunate,"  he  said,  after  having 
asked  her  to  give  him  a  waltz  and  heard  her 
answer. 

"  No  :  only  too  late,  Mr.  Mercer,"  said  Daisy, 
flashing  her  brightest  smile  upon  him.  "  But 
you  will  not  regret  it,  for  I  mean  to  introduce 
you  to  the  loveliest  girl  you  ever  saw.  She 
had  an  engagement  which  prevented  her  din- 
ing with  us,  but  she  promised  to  come  later, 
and  there  she  is.  Come  ; "  and  Daisy  laid  her 
gloved  hand  lightly  on  his  arm,  barely  touching 
it,  and  led  him  away  to  introduce^iwTir-to  the 
beautiful  girl  who  had  just  entered.  It  was 
all  quietly,  gracefully  done;  there  was  nothing 
Mr.  Mercer  could  find  fault  with.  He  saw 
that  he  was  envied  by  some  gentlemen  who 
had  pressed  forward  to  engage  Miss  Leigh ; 
he  saw  that  she  was  in  truth  faultlessly  beau- 
tiful, but  he  felt  as  if  he  had  been  defrauded  of 
his  choice  all  the  same,  although  she  bowed 
and  smiled  her  acceptance  in  the  most  gra- 
cious and  winning  way. 

"It's  awfully  stupid  to  have  to  va/se  with 
you,"  said  Daisy,  as^Charley  led  her  off;  "but 
we  must  keep  up  appearances."  She  was 
greatly  relieved  by  haVing  disposed  of  her 
"foe,"  though  not  feeling  particularly  exhil- 
arated. But  Charley's  heels  sufticed  for  his 
brains,  and  gave  solace  for  his  momentary 
mortification  after  a  few  turns ;  dancing  was 
his  passion,  the  poetry  and  exhilaration  of  his 
existence,  and  its  panacea.  And  by  her  tact, 
aided  by  Charles  Chapman,  Daisy  kept  Mr. 
Mercer  at  bay  all  the  evening,  which  only 
made  him  more  determined  to  win — ^^what  ? 
Her  friendship  ?  Perhaps  her  admiration, 
which  was  the  incense  he  most  delighted  in. 
One  morning,  too  early  for  visitors,  Charley 
Chapman  called,  on  his  way  down-town,  to  see 
Daisy.  He  was  told  she  was  in  the  flower- 
garden,  and  there  he  sought  her.  Being  a 
relation,  he  had  the  privilege  of  coming  and 
going  without  ceremony.  She  had  on  a  pale 
^canary-colored  lawn,  with  some  fluttering 
ioops  and  ends  of  red  ribbon  catching  up  a 
fold  here  and  there^  and  a  Tuscan  straw  gar- 


den-hat shaded  her  face.  She  was  cutting 
roses.  She  heard  his  footsteps  on  the  gravel, 
and  raised  her  head,  her  bright,  handsome 
face  seeming  to  reflect  the  spirit  of  the  beau- 
tiful which  surrounded  her  in  such  profuse 
luxuriance. 

"  What  in  the  world  has  brought  you  here 
so  early  ?  I  can't  shake  hands,"  she  said,  laugh- 
ing, "but  I'll  give  you  a  carnation  presently,  to 
reward  you  for  breaking  through  your  bad 
habits." 

"You  look  so  pretty  out  here  with  your 
flowers  that  I  don't  regret  losing  my  morning 
nap.  I  declare  it's  refreshing  ! "  said  the  good- 
natured  fellow.  "  I  knew  I  should  find  you 
alone,  so  I  came  to  tell  you  the  result  of  my 
efforts  to  be  friends  with  Mercer." 

"  Well  ?  "  she  said,  standing  quietly  before 
him,  a  spray  of  crimson  roses  in  her  hand. 

"  The  truth  is,  Daisy,  I  feel  rather  conscience- 
stricken  whenever  I  meet  him,  and  it's  con- 
foundedly awkward  trying  to  make  myself 
agreeable.  I  show  to  disadvantage  you  know, 
and  I  declare,  if  I  were  not  your  cousin,  I  be- 
lieve he'd  look  on  me  as  a  bore  and  snub  me." 

"Do  you  know,  Charley,  that  we're  in  a 
pretty  serious  scrape,  and  I'm  glad  you  realize 
the  fact,"  she  said,  seriously. 

"But  I  don't.  I  think  it's  all  foolishness 
the  way  you  take  it.  Who  knows  anything 
about  it  except  we  two  ?  It's  disagreeable 
having  Mercer  here  on  such  a  fool's  errand,  I 
admit ;  but  he'll  go  back  no  wiser  than  when 
he  came,,  don't  you  see  ?  " 

"  Charles  Francis  Chapman  ! "  said  Daisy, 
flashing  her  black  eyes  full  on  him,  "7  know 
it^  and  that's  enough.  I'm  awfully  independ- 
ent, and  enjoy  upsetting  conventionalities 
sometimes  ;  but  I  have  never  told  or  acted  a 
lie,  or  done  anything  mean  before  in  all  my 
life.  Mark  my  words,  we  haven't  heard  the 
last  of  it." 

"  I  wish  the  fellow  was  in  Siberia.  I  don't 
care  a  snap,  so  far  as  I'm  concerned.  He 
brought  it  upon  himself;  he  might  have 
known  that  some  fellow  would  take  up  that 
advertisement  just  for  the  fun  of  the  thing. 
But  1  hate  to  see  you  so  cut  up  about  it,  Daisy, 
I  declare  I  do  !  I'm  sorry  I  ever  said  a  word  to 
you  about  it, "  said  Charley,  with  almost  tears 
in  his  eyes." 

"  I'm  sorry  you  did  ;  but  having  done  so,  you 
know  very  well  that  you  couldn't  have  per- 
suaded me,  if  you  had  tried,  to  put  my  finger 
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into  the  pie,  if  T  hadn't  thought  it  would  be 
good  ta  do  so.  I  did  it  of  my  own  free  will. 
How  did  either  of  us  know  we  should  ever 
see  or  hear  of  him  ?  or  that  it  would  turn  out 
as  it  did  ?  I  don't  blame  you  half  as  much 
as  I  do  myself ;  it  is  not  the  sort  of  thing  for 
a  girl  to  mix  herself  up  in.  If  he'd  only  go- 
away,  but  he  wont,  and  he  comes  here  every 
day  of  his  life  !  He's  coming  this  evening  to 
introduce  a  friend  of  his,  a  Mr.  Paul  Thornton, 
from  New  York,"  said  Daisy  Garnet,  with  a 
worried  look. 

"I'lldropin,  ifyoulike?" 

''  No  :  don't.  It  makes  me  feel  the  guilt  of 
a  conspirator  to  have  you  around  giving  me 
looks  every  little  while.  It  seems  to  me  that 
you  haven't  a  single  misgiving,  Charley  about 
the  principle  of  the  thing.  I  had  not,  until 
the  awkwardness  of  possible  discovery  sug- 
gested it."  And,  she  might  have  added,  the 
grave  disapproval  of  Ada  Moore,  to  whom  she 
had  confided  it. 

"Oh  pshaw!  It  was  only  a  piece  of  fun. 
Such  things  often  happen  ;  just  look  into  the 
'Personals'  of  the  newspapers,  and-  see  for 
yourself." 

"  But  that  photograph,  Charley !  There's  the 
rub  !  -Whose  is  it  ?  I  should  be  furious  at 
having  my  photograph  sent  to  a  stranger,  as 
this  was ;  it  would  be  compromising  to  any 
girl.  And  he's  not  going  to  rest  until  he  finds 
the  original." 

"  He'll  find  it  in  a  '  Book  of  Beauty '  then,  or 
hanging  in  some  collection  of  pictures ;  for 
I'm  sure  it's  a  fancy  piece.  You'll  find  out 
how  much  this  sort  of  thing  is  going  on,  if 
you  read  the  '  Personals.'  " 

"  I  shall  not  do  it.  This  is  quite  enough  to 
satisfy  me.  Here's  your  carnation,  and  a  sprig 
of  'rue  for  remembrance.'  Let  me  fasten  it 
on  your  coat,  then  good-bye,  for  the  breakfast 
bell  has  rung  twice,  and  papa  is  waiting  for 
his  coffee." 

Daisy  took  up  her  basket  of  flowers  and  ran 
in,  while  "  Cousin  Charley "  made  his  exit 
through  the  garden-gate,  to  save  himself  the 
trouble  of  going  through  the  house  and  out 
by  the  hall-door. 


(to  be  continued.) 


No  life  is  a  failure  which  is  lived  for  God, 
and  all  lives  are  failures  which  are  lived  for 
any  other  end. — Faber. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Malseigne  did  not  receive  that  telegram  as 
soon  as  Madame  de  Liminge  hoped.  He  also 
had  left  Paris  on  the  day  of  Blanche's  mar- 
riage, and  had  gone  to  a  small  country  place 
of  his,  in  Bourgogne.  It  was  only  on  his  re- 
turn from  it  that  he  found  amongst  his  letter?^ 
the  Marquise's  telegram.  He  immediately 
started  for  Erlon  les  Bois.  By  the  time  he  ar- 
rived there,  the  society  he  was  invited  to  meet 
had  been  several  days  at  the  chateau. 

It  was  past  nine  o'clock  when  he  entered 
the  drawing-room,  which  was  brilliantly 
lighted  up  and  full  of  company,  a  great  many 
of  the  neighbors  having  been  asked  fof  that, 
evening.  M.  Malseigne's  appearance  was  not 
noticed  at  first  by  any  one  but  the  Marquise, 
who  hastily  left  the  sofa  where  she  was  sitting 
with  the  Duchesse  de  Longvilliers,  and  went 
to  him. 

"Here  you  are  at  last,"  she  said;  "I  have 
been  expecting  you  every  day.  "Why  did  you 
not  write  ?     Why  do  you  arrive  so  late  ?  " 

After  Malseigne  had  briefly  explained  his 
non-appearance,  she  added  in  a  low  voice  :  "  I 
want  to  speak  to  you  as  soon  as  possible,  Ar- 
mand.  Remain  here  in  this  room  till  every- 
body ha§  gone ;  I  haye  been  anxious  enough^ 
I  assure  you.  Now  I  am  a  little  less  so  ;  but 
still — I  shall  tell  you  all  about  it  later." 

And  then  Madame  de  Liminge  went  back  to- 
her  company,  whilst  Malseigne,  much  more 
able  than  she  supposed  to  divine  the  reason  of 
her  uneasiness,  looked  on  at  the  gay  scene,  seek- 
ing to  discover  amongst  the  crowd  the  only 
beings  he  cared  about  in  that  society.  The 
Duchesse  de  Longvilliers  was  on  the  large  can- 
opy with  the  Baroness  de  Crecy,  and  two  or 
three  other  ladies  near  them,  one  of  whom 
was  as  conspicuous  for  the  style  of  her  dress 
as  for  the  vivacity  of  her  manner. 

Madame  de  I'Heris  was  a  young  widow, 
looked  upon  by  her  neighbors  as  a  remarkably 
distinguished  and  charming  person,  which 
might  really  have  been  the  case  if  the  little 
town  of  C ,  where  she  lived,  had  been  dis- 
tant enough  from  Paris  to  prevent  her  im- 
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porting,  not  only  her  toilettes,  but  the  whole 
tone  of  her  ideas  and  conversation  from  what 
she  supposed  to  be  Parisian  society.  This  had 
deprived  this  provincial  elegante  of  what  might 
have  been  genuine  and  tolerably  agreeable  in 
her,  without -imparting  anything  desirable  in 
its  stead.  As  it  was,  she  was  rather  tiresome, 
especially'  to  those  she  particularly  wished  to 
dazzle. 

That  evening,  however,  her  animated  chat- 
ter had  succeeded  in  gathering  around  her  for 
a  few  moments  the  young  master  of  the  house, 
the  Due  de  Longvilliers,  M.  de  Treval,  and 
some  other  young  men.  But  soon  Eaynald 
and  his  friend  Horace  withdrew  to  another 
part  of  the  sa/ow,'and  others  followed  them. 
The  Due  devoted  himself  to  the  Baronne  de 
Fouggres,  who  had  a  country-hous^^-ifi.  that 
neighborhood,  and  whom  he  had  sometimes 
met  in  Paris,  so  that  Madame  de  I'Heris  would 
have  been  altogether  deserted  had  it  not  been 
for  two  habitual  admirers,  who  looked  upon 
her  as  the  beau  ideal  of  a  woman  of  the  world. 
One  was  M.  Deshaies,  whose  fondest  dream  it 
was  to  live  in  Parisian  society — a  bliss  hitherto 
denied  him.  The  other  was  a  young  man  of 
letters,  who  had  chosen  her  for  his  muse,  and 
benefited  by  the  inspirations  she  periodically 
derived  from  her  visits  to  what  she  and  M. 
Oswald  Villiers  were  wont  to  style  the  focus 
of  French  intellect. 

But  just  then  these  faithful  swains  were 
rather  at  a  discount.  Raynald's  strikin  g  beauty 
and  aristocratic  appearance,  and  M.  de  Treval's 
graceful  laisser  aller,  had  thrown  into  the 
shade  the  attractions  of  Madame  de  Heris's 
provincial  admirers.  She  soon  left  them  in 
the  lurch,  and  went  to  the  pianoforte,  around 
which  were  grouped  Mademoiselle  de  Long- 
villiers, Eliane,  and  Madame  Fouggres'  two 
daughters. 

After  many  solicitations,  Mademoiselle  de 
Longvilliers  had  at  last  consented  to  sit  down 
before  the  instrument,  and  was  beginning  to 
run  her  hands  over  the  keys,  in  a  masterly 
manner,  so  as  to  attract  attention  and  com- 
mand silence.  Then,  after  a  brilliant  prelude, 
she  played  one  of  Chopin's  pieces  with  an 
amount  of  talent  and  execution  formerly  only 
known  amongst  artists,  but  which  many  girls 
and  women  now  possess.  Eliane,  who  was 
standing  behind  her,  dressed  very  simply,  and 
looking  somewhat  pale,  listened  in  the  most 
attentive  manner  to  this  brilliant  performance. 


and  expressed  her  admiration  in  so  true  and 
heartful  a  manner,  that  the  beautiful  Con- 
stance was  more  flattered  by  her  evident  de- 
light and  pleasure  than  by  the  applause  of 
the  rest  of  the  company. 

In  spite  of  their  praises  and  supplications, 
she  was  just  about  to  leave  the  pianoforte^ 
when  Eliane  laid  her  hand  on  hers,  and  said: 
"  Oh,  do  play  again  !  I  feel  as  if  I  was  hear- 
ing, for  the  first  time,  real  music." 

Constance  was  surprised  and  pleased.  She 
had  never  herself  gone  into  raptures  over  the 
playing  of  any  of  her  friends,  and  Eliane's  un- 
questionable admiration  of  her  talent  was  quite 
a  new  gratification,  and  one  which  agreeably 
tickled  her  vanity.  She  smiled,  and,  sitting 
down  again,  played  one  of  those  songs  with- 
out words,  the  mysterious  language  of  whieh 
is-  often  more  eloquent  than  the  most  touching 
poetry.  Anguish  and  joy,  hope  and  fear,, 
every  passion  and  emotion  of  the  soul,  is  in 
turn  expressed  by  accents  whieh  move  the 
deepest  chords  of  the  human  heart. 

Eliane's  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  though  a 
simple  "Thank  you"  was  all  she  could  find 
to  say  when  the  thrilling  strains  came  to  an 
end,  the  tone  in  which  she  uttered  these  two 
words  flattered,  in  a  very  sensible  manner,  the 
ear  of  one  who  was  used  to  receive  and  judge 
of  the  value  of  praise. 

Till -that  moment  Mademoiselle  de  Long- 
villiers had  treated  Eliane  with  a  cold  super- 
ciliousness, which  the  latter  had  met  by  an 
equal  but  different  sort  of  reserve.  Now  her 
mood  suddenly  changed.  She  was  used  to 
shine  alone,  or,  at  least,  to  eclipse  without 
trouble  all  other  ladies,  and  she  had  instinc- 
tively felt  that  the  attention  paid  to  her  since 
her  arrival  at  Erlon  had  not  been  quite  so- 
excluvsive  as  usual.  M.  de  Treval  had  twice 
been  guilty  of  absence  whilst  she  was  speak- 
ing to  him,  and  in  Rajmald's  studied  polite- 
ness she  had  missed  the  kind  of  homage  she 
expected  from  him. 

Although  her  grandmother  had  not  said. a 
word  of  the  tacit  understanding  which  existed 
between  herself  and  Madame  de  Liminge,. 
Constance  easily  guessed  that  the  present  visit 
was  one  of  those  meetings  which'  precede  de- 
cisive interviews,  and  enable  parents  to  say 
"  that  the  young  people  have  long  known,  and 
been  attached  to  each  other." 

Raynald's  manner  was  not,  however,  quite 
in  accordance  with  such  a  position  of  things. 
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This  preoccupied  the  young  heiress,  and  some- 
what ruffled  her  temper.  But  for  a  moment 
this  was  forgotten.  .  .  .  Eliane's  admiration 
for  her  playing  had  broken  down  the  barrier 
between  them,  and  Constance  de  Longvilliers 
became  suddenly  as  gracious  to  Mademoiselle 
de  Liminge  as  she  had  hitherto  been  the  re- 
verse. 

"You  are  very  fond  of  music,  I  see." 

"  Oh,  yes  !  very  fond  indeed." 

^'  Do  you  play  yourself  ?  " 

■"  I  can  sing  a  little,  and  I  play  on  the  piano- 
forte just  enough  to  accompany  myself." 

''  You  sing,  do  you  ?  Oh,  then,  let  us  sing 
a  duet  together.     What  do  you  know  ?  " 

"  Hymns  and  chants,  and  Scotch  and  Eng- 
lish ballads." 

"  English  music  !  I  never  heard  of  any- 
thing so  dreadful.  Do  you  not  know  anything 
Italian  or  German." 

She  was  rapidly  turning  over  the  contents 
of  a  portfolio,  and  Eliane  looking  over  her 
.shoulder. 

"  I  have  sung  that,"  she  said,  pointing  to  a 
piece  of  music,  "The  words  are  French  and 
the  music  German." 

"That  duet  of  Mendelssohn's  ?  That  will 
do  beautifully.  It  is  one  of  those  I  like  best. 
What  kind  of  a  voice  have  you  got  ?  " 

Eliane  hesitated. 

^'  Is  it  a  soprano,  or  a  contralto,  or  a  mezzo- 
soprano  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  exactly  know." 

"Well,  never  mind,  sing  a  second  to  my 
soprano  ;  I  always  sing  the  first  part." 

Mademoiselle  de  Longvilliers  seated  herself 
again  at  the  pianoforte.  Her  voice  was  an 
indifferent  one  ;  but  she  had  considerable  skill 
in  managing  it,  and  art,  as  regards  singing, 
often  supplies  the  place  of  nature.  At  any 
rate  she  thought  so  herself,  and  had  no  fears 
of  being  eclipsed  by  Eliane,  whose  inexperi- 
ence was  evident.  Without  more  ado  the 
latter  stood  up,  as  free  from  false  shame  as 
from  vanity.  In  her  simple  white  dress,  and 
with  no  other  ornament  than  the  medallion  she 
.always  wore  round  her  neck,  Eliane  did  not 
appear  to  disadvantage  by  the  side  of  her 
beautiful  co\npanion,  who  was  magnificently 
.and  becomingly  arrayed. 

They  made  a  very  charming  picture,  which 
drew  the  attention  of  every  one  in  the  room. 
Private  conversation  ceased  ;  the  gentlemen 
;all  gathered   round   the  pianoforte.      M.   de 


Treval  took  up  a  position  as  near  as  possible 
to  Eliane ;  Raynald  stood  at  some  distance, 
partly  concealed  by  the  folds  of  a  curtain,  and 
just  opposite  to  the  singers.  Malseigne  did 
not  say  a  word,  but  placed  himself  by  his  side. 

Mademoiselle  de  Longvilliers  played  the 
prelude,  and  sang  first.  Then  Eliane  began 
her  part.  On  hearing  the  first  notes  of  her 
pure  and  sweet  voice  Constance  looked  sur- 
prised, and  when  she  had  sung  some  bars, 
murmured  "Bravo!" 

As  soon  as  the  duet  was  ended.  Made- 
moiselle de  Longvilliers,  whose  artistic  im- 
pulse at  that  moment  prevailed  over  every 
other  feeling,  spontaneously,  and  with  pretty 
enthusiasm,   sprang    up    and   kissed    Eliane. 

The  two  girls  from  that  moment  felt  quite 
at  their  ease  together. 

Eliane's  admiration  for  her  new  friend, 
which  had  not  been  up  to  that  moment  very 
enthusiastic,  was  changing  into  a  much  more 
kindly  feeling ;  and  as  to  Mademoiselle  de 
Longvilliers's  manner,  it  was  no  longer  un- 
gracious or  haughty,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
quite  intimate  in  its  tone. 

"You  have  a  lovely  voice,"  she  exclaimed. 
"It  would  be  a  positive  sin  not  to  cultivate 
it.  I  am  bent  upon  hearing  you  sing  in 
Italian." 

"  But  I  do  not  know  Italian." 

"Never  mind,  I  shall  teach  you.  You 
have  so  good  an  ear  that  you  will  learn  to 
pronounce  it  in  no  time.  I  pique  myself  on 
having  the  rare  merit  of  a  good  pronunciation, 
in  singing  at  least,  for,  to  say  the  truth,  I 
should  be  puzzled  to  speak  two  words  of 
Italian  without  an  accompaniment.  It  is  all 
settled  then.  To-morrow  I  give  you  a  first 
lesson?" 

"  By  all  means  ;  I  shall  be  delighted,"  Eliane 
replied.  "But  now,  do  you  play  something 
more." 

Constance  did  not  refuse.  She  was  in  high 
spirits,  and  satisfied  with  the  effect  she  had 
produced.  Against  her  usual  practice,  she 
played  one  piece  after  another  when  asked  to 
do  so,  without  waiting  to  be  pressed,  from 
time  to  time  glancing  at  the  listeners  to 
find  out  which  of  them  paid  most  attention. 
Raynald's  expression  of  countenance  she  could 
not  well  make  out,  as  he  was  at  some  distance 
from  the  pianoforte,  but  she  was  struck  with 
his  motionless  attitude.  He  appeared  rivetted 
to  the  spot  where  he  was  standing,  and  she 
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justly  thought  that  there  was  something  in 
his  demeanor  which  indicated  emotion  kept 
under  strong  control. 

Had  she  been  able  to  observe  him  more 
narrowly,  she  would  not  have  been  so  well 
pleased,  for  then  she  must  have  perceived 
that  his  eyes,  which  she  supposed  to  be  fixed 
on  herself,  were  looking  farther  on,  and 
watching  with  extreme  attention  M.  de 
Treval's  movements,  who,  after  Eliane  had 
withdrawn  behind  the  pianoforte,  had  also  left 
the  place  he  had  previously  occupied,  and  was 
now  leaning  on  the  back  of  her  chair  and 
speaking  to  her  in  a  whisper.  What  could  he 
be  saying  to  her  .  .  .   ? 

At  first  Eliane  did  not  appear  to  be  listening 
to  him.  She  was  bending  forward,  a,pps:rently 
attending  only  to  Constance's  playing.  But 
Raynald  saw  her  suddenly  raise  her  head,  and 
perceived  that  she  was  coloring.  Her  hand- 
t^ome  side-face  indicated  surprise,  and  she  said 
something.  He  would  have  given  worlds  to 
have  found  out  what,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
stepping  forward  beyond  the  shades  of  the 
curtain  which  screened  him  from  observation, 
when  a  hand  was  laid  on  his  shoulder,  and 
Malseigne  whispered  to  him  : 

''Take  care  what  you  are  about." 

''You  here!"  he  exclaimed.  "How  you 
t^tartled  me,  Arniand ;  but  I  am  very  glad  to 
see  you.     I  have  much  to  say  to  you." 

"So  I  thought.  When  can  we  talk 
quietly  ?  " 

"  Whenever  you  like.     This  evening  ?  " 

"  This  evening  I  have  another  appointment ; 
your  mother  wishes  to  see  me  here  when  all 
these  people  are  gone." 

"  In  that  case  I  must  speak  to  3'ou  at  once 
€ome  with  me  into  the  garden  ;  the  heat  is 
dreadful  in  this  room." 

He  would  have  found  it  more  difiicult,  per- 
haps, to  leave  his  post  of  observation  if  Eliane 
and  M.  de  Treval  had  still  been  in  the  same 
place  ;  but  she  had  moved,  and  for  an  instant 
he  had  lost  sight  of  her.  The  piano  stood 
before  the  open  door  of  a  library  less  brilliantly 
lighted  than  the  salon.  She  had  gone  round 
that  way,  and  was  now  seated  at  the  other 
side  of  Constance,  who  was  still  playing.  M. 
de  Treval  had  disappeared  into  the  recesses  of 
the  said  library. 

The  two  friends  were  socn  walking  in  the 
"broad  alley  between  the  house  and  the  lawn. 
It  was  a  beautiful  night,  the  moon  shining 


brightly.  Raynald  instantly  began  to  pour 
forth  his  feelings  in  a  vehement,  passionate, 
and  bitter  manner.  Armand  listened  to  this 
outburst  without  surprise,  but  with  grave 
anxiety. 

"  I  was  certain,"  he  said,  "  that  your  mother 
would  refuse  her  consent.  I  knew  it ;  I  told 
you  it  would  be  so.     Poor  Eliane  ! " 

"  It  is  I  who  am  to  be  pitied,  I  alone  .  .  .  I." 

Malseigne  looked  surprised. 

"  Nothing  has  disturbed  her  peace  ol  heart. 
You  will  be  convinced  of  it  if  you  watch  her. 
She  cares  for  no  one  ....  at  least,  I  hope  so. 
But  since  yesterday  I  have  been  dreadfully 
anxious.  It  is  quite  evident  to  me  that 
Treval  is  thinking  of  her.  Strange  enough  it 
is  that  so  cold  and  calculating  a  man  should 
deviate  from  the  general  custom,  and  not  seek 
to  duplicate  his  wealth.  But  such  is  the  case. 
My  mother  sees  it,  and  encourages  him.  She 
answers  in  that  way  the  avowal  I  had  made 
to  her.  .  .  .  And  to  turn  away  my  thoughts, 
I  suppose,  from  Eliane,  she  obliges  me  to 
make  the  civil  from  morning  to  night  to  the 
people  she  has  invited  here  without  even  con- 
sulting me  about  it.  But  I  am  losing  all 
patience.  This  sort  of  thing  cannot  last  for 
ever ;  I  love  Eliane,  and  if  I  lose  her  I  am 
undone." 

Armand  listened  in  silence,  and  after  a 
pause  said: 

"  And  Mademoiselle  de  Longvilliers  ?" 

"  Mademoiselle  de  Longvilliers  !  What  has 
she  to  do  with  what  I  am  telling  you  ?  She 
is  a  handsome  girl,  rather  capricious,  and  to 
my  mind  very  commonplace.  I  never  saw 
any  one  who  interested  me  less." 

Malseigne  was  very  much  astonished  at 
this  answer.  He  did  not  understand  why  the 
Marquise  had  said  nothing  of  her  wishes  to 
her  son,  and  still  less  that  he  had  not  guessed* 
them.  He  knew,  however,  that  Raynald  was 
in  one  respect  like  his  mother,  that  is,  apt  to 
be  exclusively  engrossed  by  his  own  thoughts, 
though  his  generous  and  afiectionate  disposi- 
tion prevented  him  from  being  selfish. 

In  this,  as  in  many  other  ways,  Armand 's 
character  was  superior  to  his  friend's.  He 
possessed  the  rare  merit  of  complete  self-for- 
getfulness— a  higher  quality  than  even  the 
power  of  self-sacrifice.  He  was  hesitating  as 
to  what  he  should  say  to  Raynald,  when  a 
noise  of  steps  and  laughter  was  heard.  The 
windows  of  the  salon  on  the  other  side  of  the 
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garden  were  thrown  open,  and  almost  all 
the  society  rushing  into  the  alley,  interrupted 
their  conversation.  Only  two  or  three  elderly 
individuals,  afraid  of  the  night-air,  remained 
behind,  the  Duchesse  de  Longvilliers  among 
the  number.  Her  voice  was  heard  addressing 
useless  supplications  to  her  granddaughter. 

''  Constance  !  how  foolish  you  are  !  You 
will  catch  your  death  of  cold  going  out  of  this 
room  into  the  open  air.  Come  back  immedi- 
ately, at  any  rate  to  put  on  this  mantle." 

But  Constance  was  already  beyond  reach  of 
these  remonstrances.  Eliane  had  followed  her, 
but  she  heard  the  Duchesse's  appeal,  and  re- 
turned to  take  charge  of  the  mantle  of  white 
cashmere  she  wanted  Constance  to  put  on. 
The  Marquise  detained  her  niece  a  moment  in 
order  to  throw  over  her  shoulders  a  black  lace 
shawl  she  was  wearing  herself. 

This  short  delay  made  Eliane  lose  sight  of 
those  she  wanted  to  overtake.  Constance  had 
declared  that  she  meant  to  go  as  far  as  the 
river-side,  and  Raynald,  whether  he  liked  it  or 
not,  was  obliged  to  lead  the  whole  company 
there  by  the  shortest  way  ;  this  was  down  an 
avenue  of  trees  to  the  left  of  the  broad  alley. 
So  that  when  Eliane  came  out  of  the  house, 
though  the  moon  was  shining  very  brightly, 
she  saw  no  one,  and  stood  still  a  moment  hesi- 
tating which  road  to  take.  Somebody,  how- 
ever, appeared  in  a  minute,  and  she  concluded 
that  it  must  be  one  of  the  party  which  had 
followed  Constance,  and  that  this  individual, 
whoever  he  might  be,  had  turned  back  to  fetch 
her. 

Under  this  impression  she  went  forward  to 
meet  him,  but  when  she  saw  who  it  was  she 
stopped  short,  and  turning  round  walked  rap- 
idly back  to  the  house.  She  was  just  about 
to  re-enter  the  drawing-room,  without  having 
Jjad  time  to  think  how  she  should  account  for 
her  reappearance,  when  she  heard  some  one 
who  was  standing  in  the  shade  of  the  wall,  and 
whom  she  had  passed  without  observing  him, 
say: 

"  Eliane  !  are  you  alone  ?  I  thought  you  had 
gone  with  that  merry  party." 

"M.  de  Malseigne!"  she.  exclaimed,  in  a 
tone  of  pleasure  and  relief  which  rather  as- 
tonished him.  ''Oh,  do  give  me  your  arm, 
and  let  us  join  them." 

Without  waiting  for  an  answer  she  took 
his  arm  and  drew  him  towards  the  avenue. 

After  they  had  walked  a  little  way  Horace 


de  Treval  met  them.  He  looked  at  first  sur- 
prised and  vexed,  but  recognizing  Malseigne, 
recovered  himself  and  shook  hands  with  him. 

"  I  was  afraid.  Mademoiselle,  you  had  re- 
mained behind,  and  came  to  look  for  you  ;  the 
alley  beyond  the  avenue  is  very  dark,  and  the 
path  leading  to  the  river  extremely  slippery." 

"  Thank  you,"  Eliane  said,  rather  coldly,  and 
she  pressed  her  arm  against  Malseigne's  to 
make  him  walk  faster. 

''I  did  not  know  you  were  here,"  Horace 
said  to  Malseigne.     "When  did  you  arrive  ?" 

"  Only  about  an  hour  ago." 

They  went  on,  and  M.  de  Treval  walked  by 
the  side  of  Eliane  without  speaking  to  her. 
They  crossed  the  pleached  alley,  and  then  de- 
scended into  the  path,  which  w^as  really  rather 
dangerous  at  that  hour,  and  in  the  flickering 
light  which  sometimes  shone  upon  it,  and  at 
other  moments  left  them  in  total  darkness. 

Eliane  walked  so  fast  that,  had  it  not  been 
for  Malseigne's  arm,  she  would  often  have 
stumbled.  ...  At  last  they  reached  a  large 
tree  by.  the  side  of  the  river,  around  which 
were  several  seats.  There  was  a  pretty  view 
from  that  spot,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
chclteau  were  fond  of  sitting  on  these  benches. 

There  they  found  Constance  and  all  those 
who  had  accompanied  or  followed  her.  Eliane 
placed  on  her  shoulders  the  mantle  she  had 
been  entrusted  with.  Constance  only  nodded 
in  return.  She  was  speaking  with  great  ani- 
mation to  Raynald,  and  did  not  interrupt  her 
conversation. 

"  Three  saddle  horses,  did  you  say  ?  Three 
horses  that  women  can  ride  ?  That  is  as  many 
as  we  want.  Then  why  should  not  we  have 
an  early  ride  to-morrow,  M.  deLiminge,  before 
it  gets  dreadfully  hot.  I  should  like  it  of  all 
things,  and  grandmamma  will  not  object,  for 
I  am  sure  Madame  de  THeris  will  be  quite 
pleased  to  act  as  chaperon/^ 

Madame  de  THeris  enthusiastically  assented. 

''And  Mademoiselle  Flore  or  Mademoiselle 
Hermione  de  Foug^res  will  perhaps  join  our 
party,"  Constance  said. 

"They  neither  of  them  ride,"  Madame  de 
Fouggres  answered,  very  coldly.  i 

Her  daughters  had  been  carried  off  without 
her  sanction,  and  with  some  difficulty  she  had 
followed  them.  But  it  was  cold  under  the 
trees,  and  she  considered  this  nocturnal  ramble 
both  disagreeable  and  out  of  place.  Her  tem- 
per,, moreover,  was  ruffled.    The  demoiselles  de 
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Fouggres  were  reckoned  beauties,  and  no  one 
had  seemed  to  notice  them  that  evening.        '• 

"  If  you  want  a  practised  horse-woman,"  she 
added,  in  rather  a  sour  manner,  "here is  Made- 
moiselle de  Liminge,  who  beats,  I  have  been 
told,  the  most  celebrated  Amazons." 

She  had  not  intended  to  praise  Eliane,  but 
her  words  called  forth  a  delighted  exclamation 
from  Constance. 

"  You  don't  say  so  !  You  have  every  possi- 
ble talent,  I  see,"  she  said,  turning  to  Elian-e. 
"  Then  it  will  all  do  beautifully.  We  shall  be 
three  ladies,  and  one  of  them  a  married  woman. 
'Grandpapa  also  likes  a  ride  ;  a  short  one  does 
not  tire  him.  He  was  my  riding-master.  .  .  . 
It  is  all  settled  then.  I  shall  ask  hi^Ttocome 
with  us,  and  I  know  he  will,  and  then  grand- 
mamma can  say  nothing  against  it.  Now  we 
had  better  go  home,  or  she  will  be  so  cross. 
And  to-morrow  morning,  M.  de  Liminge,  we 
shall  ride,  shan't  we,  to  that  place  out  there?  " 
and  she  pointed  to  the  little  chateau  of  Erlon 
du  Gu6,  which  looked  well  in  the  moonlight, 
rising  as  it  did  from  a  dark  mass  of  foliage,  be- 
neath which  the  river  wound  like  a  silver  ribbon. 

Raynald  murmured  some  sort  of  assent,  but 
he  was  not  thinking  of  Constance  ;  his  eyes 
were  fixed  on  Eliane's  pale  face.  With  her 
head  leaning  against  the  trunk  of  the  old  tree, 
and  covered  nearly  from  head  to  foot  by  the 
black  lace  shawl  his  mother  had  lent  her,  she 
resembled  one  of  those  apparitions  in  German 
legends,  beautiful  beyond  earthly  beauty,  but 
betokening  sorrow. 

Her  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river  ;  so  were  Raynald's.  Both  of  them 
had  the  same  thought  in  their  minds.  Both 
were  thinking  of  that  happy  ride  which  had 
never  been  repeated,  and  of  the  plan  they  had 
then  made  of  visiting  alone  together  the  little 
Chateau  du  Gue. 

Since  that  day  all  had  seemed  changed.  It 
was  with  a  kind  of  surprise  and  vague  regret 
that  she  felt  it;  Raynald  with  intense  grief. 
They  were  living  under  the  same  roof,  but 
they  were  already,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
separated.  She  could  not  account  for  this. 
We  know  too  well  the  reason  why,  and  she 
would  soon  have  known  it  too  had  it  been 
possible  at  that  moment  for  Raynald  to  allow 
her  to  read  in  his  full  heart  all  he  was  pledged 
to  conceal.  But  both  had  to  command  their 
feelings  and  resume  the  outward  manner  which 
circumstances  forced  upon  them. 


Everybody  •  was  "moving,  and  Raynald,  of 
course,  obliged  to  offer  his  arm  to  Mademoi- 
selle de  Longvilliers  ;  Madame  de  THeris  and 
her  escort  followed.  Malseigne  was  just  going 
up  to  Eliane,  whom  he  had  not  lost  sight  of, 
in  order  to  protect  her,  as  before,  from  un- 
welcome attentions.  But  he  was  arrested  in 
his  progress  by  a  heavy  arm  which  seized  hold 
of  his  own.  He  was  in  Madame  de  Foug§res 
grasp. 

"  I  implore  you,  M.  de  Malseigne,"  she  ex- 
claimed, "  help  me  up  that  dreadful  hill ;  I 
shall  never  be  able  to  get  on  alone."  She 
made  a  sign  for  her  daughters  to  precede  her, 
and  leant  with  all  her  might  on  Malseigne, 
who  was  thus  forced  to  drag  her  up  the  steep 
ascent. 

Eliane,  thus  left  behind,  walked  alone,  but 
M.  de  Treval  immediately  joined  her. 

"  Take  my  arm.  Mademoiselle,"  he  said,  in  a 
beseeching  manner. 

"  Thank  you,"  she  coldly  answered  ;  "  I  get 
on  very  well  alone  ;  I  am  sure-footed  and  used 
to  bad  roads." 

And  she  did  walk  firmly  and  straight  up  the 
slippery  path.  But  at  the  top  of  the  hill  he 
came  again  alongside  of  her,  without  this  time 
offering  his  arm. 

"As  I  am  for  an  instant  alone  with  you, 
Mademoiselle  Eliane,"  he  said,  "  allow  me  to 
seize  this  opportunity,  and  to  beg  your  par- 
don." 

"  I  really  have  nothing  to  forgive,"  she  an- 
swered. "  You  did  not,  I  suppose,  intend  to 
offend  me  ;  but  if  you  wish  not  to  do  so,  you 
will  never  again  speak  to  me  as  you  did  this 
morning,  and  just  now  again  in  the  drawing- 
room.  Now  let  us  say  nothing  more  about  it, 
and  be  good  friends." 

"  No  :  I  must  excuse  myself,  I  must  tell  you 
why  I  ventured  to  say  what  I  did.  I  know 
that  I  ought  to  have  restrained  the  expression 
of  all  that  your  beauty,  your  .  .  ." 

"M.  de  Treval!"  Eliane,  impatiently  ex- 
claimed, "  it  is  really  inconceivable  that  you 
should  go  on  in  this  way  after  what  I  have 
said  just  now." 

"  Only  let  me  finish  what  I  was  going  to 
tell  you.  I  knew  that  you  had  been  educated 
in  England,  and  this  led  me  to  suppose  that 
you  would  not  be  surprised,  and  that  I  might 
venture  to  address  to  you  a  proposal  which, 
according  to  French  custom,  ought  to  have 
been  first  addressed  to  your  aunt." 
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Horace  de  Treval  felt  convinced  at  the  bot- 
tom of  his  heart  that  this  explanation  could 
not  fail  to  satisfy  the  young  lady  to  whom  it 
was  given.  If  it  had  not  been  too  dark  for 
him  to  see  Eliane's  face,  he  would  have  been 
obliged  to  give  up  that  belief.  She  began  by 
walking  faster  so  as  to  diminish  the  distance 
between  herself  and  those  who  were  in  front 
of  her,  and  then  she  said  very  coldly : 

''  You  were  entirely  mistaken.  I  have  not 
been  brought  up  in  France,  but  I  am  French, 
and  quite  unacquainted  with  the  customs  of 
other  countries." 

Unfortunately,  what  had  been  meant  to 
check  all  further  advances  on  the  part  of  M. 
de  Treval  conveyed  to  his  mind  an  entirely 
different  idea.  Horace  did  not  and  could  not 
believe  that  she  meant  to  refuse  him,  so  that 
after  a  moment's  reflection  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  what  she  objected  to  was  the 
mode  of  his  addresses,  not  at  all  their  purport. 

The  young  people  entered  somewhat  noisily 
into  the  drawing-room  on  their  return  from 
their  expedition.  Constance  immediately  set 
to  work,  first  to  enlist  her  grandfather  on  her 
side  with  regard  to  the  projected  ride,  then  to 
obtain  the  Duchesse  de  Longvilliers's  consent 
to  it,  and  finally  Madame  de  Liminge's  ap- 
proval. The  Marquise  was  rather  surprised, 
but,  on  the  whole,  by  no  means  displeased 
with  a  scheme  her  son  apparently  encouraged, 
and  which  would  necessitate  his  talking  a 
great  deal  to  Mademoiselle  de  Longvilliers. 
She  was  all  the  more  inclined  for  it  when 
Eliane,  in  spite  of  all  Constance's  entreaties, 
asked  and  obtained  leave  not  to  be  of  the  party. 
It  was  accordingly  arranged  that  the  Due  de 
Longvilliers  should  escort  his  granddaughter. 
The  rest  of  the  cavalcade  was  to  comprise 
Madame  de  THeris,  Ray n aid,  the  Comte  de 
Treval,  and  M.  Edgar  Deshaies,  who  had  has- 
tened to  announce  his  intention  of  joining  the 
party. 

Madame  de  Fouggres  and  her  daughters 
then  took  leave  of  the  Marquise,  and  left  the 
chUteaUj  somewhat  less  satisfied  than  usual 
with  their  visit.  Madame  de  I'Heris,  on  the 
contrary,  drove  off  in  her  little  victoria  in  the 
highest  spirits,  the  white  feathers  of  her  hat 
fluttering  in  the  night  breeze.  Her  last  words 
were  a  promise  to  arrive  without  fail,  the  next 
day  at  the  appointed  hour. 

It  was  so  late  after  their  departure  that  the 
Marquise  withdrew  very  tired  to   her  room, 


and  sent  word  to  Malseigne  that  she  would 
see  him  in  the  morning  during  the  time  of  the 
riding  expedition,  which  he  also  had  declined 
to  take  part  in. 

(to  be  continued.) 


Catholic  Notes. 


The  Rev.  Mr.  Hamilton,  of  Boston,  firmly  be- 
lieves that  the  Catholic  Church  is  losing  ground  in 
the  United  States,  being  of  opinion  that  the  loss 
through  defection  exceeds  the  gain  through  im- 
migration and  otherwise.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever  that  a  very  large  number  of  Catholics 
have  been  lost  to  the  Church  in  this  country  mainly 
through  mixed  marriages,  and  the  baneful  influ- 
ence of  the  public  schools.  "  Because  iniquity  hath 
abounded,  the  charity  of  many  shall  grow  cold.'" 
There  will  always  be  found  tares  among  the  wheat. 
We  advise  Mr.  Hamilton  not  to  trouble  himself 
too  much  about  their  relative  proportion  ;  it  will 
be  known  hereafter.  What  the  Church  loses  in 
one  country  she  gains  in  another  ;  and  it  cannot 
be  questioned  that  the  Catholic  Faith  is  spreading 
widely  and  deeply  throughout  the  world. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton does  not  exult  over  the  defection  of  Catholics. 
He  says  :  "  Some  short-sighted  people  rejoice  that, 
the  public  school  undermines  the  Catholic  child's 
faith.  It  replaces  it  with  nothing  else,  however  : 
and  we  suppose  the  most  inveterate  hater  of 
'  Popery '  will  not  deny  that  Catholicity  is  better 
than  blank  infidelity.  Fifty  per  cent,  of  the  young 
people  who  wilfully  desert  their  creed,  do  so,  not 
because  they  have  reasoned  themselves  into  any 
form  of  unbelief,  but  because  they  are  weakly 
ashamed  of  their  unfashionable  faith.  You  will 
never  meet  with  a  Catholic  who  is  also  a  good 
citizen  and  who  is  ashamed  of  his  faith  and  his 
ancestry.  The  idle,  the  vicious,  the  criminal  un- 
wittingly honor  Catholicity  by  denying  it. 

"  Does  the  State  gain  anything  by  their  lapse 
of  faith  ?  On  the  contrary,  those  who  rejoice  at 
it  but  encourage  a  weak  or  worthless  man  or 
woman  in  renouncing  the  only  rule  that  might 
restrain  or  correct  their  viciousness.  Evangelical 
gentlemen  who  think  '  Popery '  the  greatest  of  all 
evils,  may  rejoice  at  the  creation  of  a  bad  Catholic. 
The  State  has  no  cause  to  rejoice  when  at  the  same 
time  a  bad  citizen  is  given  to  it.  The  Catholic 
Church  can  well  afford  to  lose  such  members,  but 
the  State  can  ill  afford  their  transformation." 


The  tidal  wave  of  the  Kulturkampf  has  reached 
even  the  distant  shores  of  Australia.  The  extreme 
Protestant  party  in  Victoria,  the  Orangemen,  are 
furious  at  the  appointment  of  a  Catholic,  Sir  B. 
O'Loughlin,  as  Prime  Minister  of  the  Colony.    At 
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the  opening  of  a  new  Protestant  meeting-house, 
not  long  since,  the  most  bitter  language  was, 
employed  :  "  War  to  the  knife  against  a  Church 
which  is  supported  by  all  the  cunning  of  Satan 
and  all  the  power  of  hell."  Catholics  make  no 
secret  of  their  intention  to  change  the  school- laws 
and  to  propose  that  the  State  assign  a  portion  of 
the  school-funds  to  Catholic  schools.  The  next 
elections  are  not  to  take  place  before  eighteen 
months  ;  b^t  should  the  Chamber  be  dissolved  be- 
fore that  tinife,  the  elections  would  turn  chiefly  on 
the  school  question. 

The  second  volume  of  Very  Rev.  Father  Cooke's 
interesting  Life  of  Monsignor  de  Mazenod,  founder 
of  the  Society  of  Mary  Immaculate,  is  abowtT^sap- 
pear  in  England.  In  this  volume  Father  Cooke 
treats  of  the  inner  life  and  death  of  Monsignor 
Mazenod,  and  gives  an  account  not  only  of  the 
missions  of  his  order  in  England  but  also  in  Texas, 
Mexico,  Ceylon,  Natal,  and  other  countries. 


On  occasion  of  the  silver  jubilee  of  the  Superior- 
ess of  the  Gray  Sisters  in  Berlin,  the  Empress  of 
Germany  presented  her  witb  a  holy-water  vase 
consisting  of  a  natural  muscle-shell,  which  is  at- 
tached to  a  large  gilt  crucifix  resting  on  red  velvet, 
the  figure  of  our  Lord  being  of  silver. 


A  friend  of  The  "Ave  Maria,"  writing  from 
China,  communicated  the  following  interesting 
information  regarding  the  Church  in  that  distant 
country : 

**At  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  and  St.  Jo- 
seph's Church,  Tonkado,  there  are  four  Masses  on  Sun- 
days and  two  on  week  days.  Nothing  here  has  as- 
tonished me  so  much  as  the  crowds  of  Chinese  that 
throng  to  them.  From  their  fervor  and  devotion  in 
church,  especially  at  the  Communion-rail,  one  feels 
with  reverential  awe  that  these  are  the  descendants  of 
the  early  Christians  of  China ;  and  a  desire  wells  up 
in  the  heart  that  all  the  children  of  the  Church,  in  Eu- 
rope, America,  and  throughout  the  world,  had  the 
lively  faith  that  these  people  undoubtedly  possess.  Let 
any  person,  of  whatever  religious  persuasion,  go  and 
watch  these  people  in  church,  observe  them  well  as 
they  enter  and  leave,  see  them  taking  their  turn  at  the 
confessionals,  listening  to  sermons — see  them  approach 
to  receive  from  the  hands  of  the  priest — perhaps  himself 
a  Chinaman — the  Blessed  Sacrament,  and  he  will  be  edi- 
fied beyond  measure.  Whatever  he  be  that  takes  the 
trouble  to  note  these  things,  he  must  be  of  stone  if  he  is 
not  moved  with  a  softening  of  heart  and  moistening  of 
the  eye. 

"A  few  weeks  ago  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
Rev.  Father  Pitler  of  this  mission,  now  in  Shanghai 
for  medical  treatment.  His  history  is  a  curious  one  : 
an  Englishman  by  birth,  most  of  his  life  has  been  spent 
in  China,  as  a  priest.  He  was  dedicated  to  God  by  a 
Protestant  mother  before  his  birth,  and  now,  in  his 
48th  year,  he  is  an  old  priest  in  China,  while  his  mother 


is  still  living,  in  her  71st  year,  nun  in  the  old  country 
His  father  was  a  prosperous  merchant  of  Calcutta 
until  the  time  of  his  death,  about  forty  years  ago.  His 
mother  tells  her  own  story  in  a  most  interesting  and 
convincing  work  entitled  "A  Protestant  Converted  by 
her  Bible  and  Prayer-Book. " 

* '  Since  coming  here  I  heard  two  of  the  best  sermons 
I  ever  listened  to,  both  by  old  Father  de  Jacque.  (I 
say  old,,  not  because  his  faculties  are  anything  but  vigor- 
ous, nor  because  he  counts  a  great  many  years,  but 
because  he  is  now  gi-ay,  whereas  when  I  came  here  in 
the  time  of  the  Rebellion  he  was  without  a  gray  hair 
although  he  had  been  a  missionary  years  before  among 
the  American  Indians.)  His  preaching  is  in  three 
languages,  French,  English,  and  Chinese." 


Mgr.  Borowski,  Bishop  of  Zytomir,  Poland,  has 
been  permitted  to  return  to  his  see  after  an  exile 
of  nearly  twenty  years.  There  are  three  other 
Polish  Bishops  still  in  exile  :  Mgr.  Felinski,  Arch- 
bishop of  Warsaw ;  Mgr.  Krazinski,  Bishop  of 
Wilna ;  and  Mgr.  Rzewski,  Coadjutor-Bishop  of 
Warsaw.    Their  banishment  dates  from  1864. 


Mozart  was  noted  for  his  devotion  to  religion. 
In  that  interesting  work,  "Music  and  Morals," 
by  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis,  the  author  remarks, 
"Mozart,  born  in  1756,  at  Salzburg,  was  a  man  of 
the  most  singularly  well-balanced  character.  His 
natural  disposition  seemed  all  good,  his  afi*ectional 
instincts  all  healthy,  and  his  religious  life  earnest 
and  practical."  The  following  passage  out  of  one 
of  his  letters  to  his  father  in  1782  will  give  a  better 
idea  of  the  man's  rare  simplicity  and  feeling  than 
pages  of  eulogy  :  "  Previous  to  our  marriage  we 
had  for  some  time  past  attended  Mass  together,  as 
well  as  went  to  Confession  and  Holy  Communion 
together,  and  I  found  that  I  never  prayed  so  fer- 
vently nor  confessed  so  piously  as  by  her  side,  and 
she  felt  the  same.  In  short  we  were  made  for  each 
other  ;  and  God,  who  orders  all  things,  will  not 
forsake  us."  Farther  on,  the  author  says  :  "  Con- 
trasted with  these  lighter  moods,  it  is  striking  to 
observe  a  deep  undertone  of  seriousness,  as  when 
he  assures  his  father  of  his  regularity  at  Confession, 
and  exclaims  :  'I  always  have  God  before  my  eyes. 
Friends  that  have  no  religion  cannot  long  be  my 
friends.  I  have  such  a  sense  of  religion  that  I 
shall  never  do  anything  that  I  would  not  do  before 
the  whole  world.' "  We  recognize  the  loving,  un- 
spoilt heart  of  the  boy  Mozart  in  his  words,  "  Next 
to  God  comes  papa."  The  greater  number  of  his 
Masses  were  written  before  his  twenty-third  year. 


Personal. 

"M,  M." — Address  :  Monsieur  le  Cur6  de  Lourdes, 
Hautes  Pyrenees,  France.  We  shall  attend  to  your 
letter  later  on. 
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CHAPTER  IX.- (Conclusion.) 

IX  years  have  passed  since  Lassie 
died,  and  now  once  more,  and 
for  the  last  time,  we  ask  our 
young  readers,  ere  we  bid  them 
farewell,  to  enter  with  us  the 
Church  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  in  Ship  Street.  It  is  again 
the  Feast  of  the  Holy  Innocents,  and 
likewise  the  anniversary  of  Lassie's 
threefold  birthday :  her  earthly  one,  her  bap- 
tism, and  the  day  on  which  she  awoke  to  ever- 
lasting life. 

The  feast  fell  on  a  Sunday,  and  there  was 
High  Mass  in  Our  Lady's  Chapel.  It  was 
crowded  with  worshippers,  and  thronged  as  all 
Catholic  churches  are  by  unseen  and  immortal 
ones.  Ah !  if  we  could  but  see  them,  for  a 
few  moments,  and  observe  how  they  assist  at 
the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  !  No  wander- 
ing looks,  no  disturbing  thoughts,  no  curios- 
ity as  to  what  others  are  doing  or  wearing, 
troubles  these  angelic  worshippers  ;  with  eyes 
cast  downward  or  fixed  steadfastly  on  priest 
and  altar,  with  folded  hands,  and  hearts  filled 
with  burning  love,  they  adore  their  Jesus 
truly  present  on  His  altar. 

There  are  four  persons  kneeling  side  by  side 
not  far  from  the  altar.  They  are  not  stran- 
gers to  us,  though  years  have  made  quite  a 
change  in  their  appearance.  That  white-haired 
man,  whose  face  is  hidden  from  sight  as  he 
listens  so  attentively  to  the  Gloria  in  excelsis, 
is  the  old  sacristan  ;  but  it  is  not  the  dear  old 
sacristan,  for  he  has  gone  up  higher  :  he  adores 
his  God  no  longer  in  a  temple  made  with 
hands.  The  white-haired  figure  is  Mr.  Green- 
wood. His  hair  turned  perfectly  white  on 
that  night  of  agony,  six  years  ago,  when  Lassie 
left  him  for  her  eternal  home.  On  recovering 
partially  from  the  spasm,  which  had  so  unex- 
pectedly seized  him  that  night,  he  tottered  to  his 
child's  bedside,  imploring  his  wife  to  fly  to  the 
presbytery  in  Ship  Street,  and  beg  the  priest 
there  to  come  at  once  and  baptize  Lassie,  but 
on  reaching  the  bed  after  Mrs.  Greenwood's  de- 
parture what  a  sight  met  the  unhappy  father's 
eyes  :  two  little  marble  forms  lay  there,  both 
apparently  lifeless,  for  Effie  had  fainted  away 


by  Lassie's  side,  and  it  was  many  hours  before 
she  recovered  sufficiently  to  explain  to  her 
father  what  had  taken  place,  and  it  was  the 
cruel  agony  of  remorse  and  self-reproach  en- 
dured during  the  hours  of  Effie's  stupor  that 
had  silvered  his  hair  and  made  him  prema- 
turely old.  But  the  despair  that  took  pos- 
session of  Mr.  Greenwood's  soul  that  night 
was  changed  into  the  sorrow  of  true  repent- 
ance, when,  on  the  following  morning,  he 
heard,  from  the  lips  of  the  child  that  remained 
to  him,  of  Lassie's  Baptism  ;  and  as  the  father, 
with  broken  heart,  knelt  by  the  side  of  the 
little  body,  covered  with  snowdrops  and  prim- 
roses,— poor  Maggie's  birthday  gift  to  Lassie, — 
Samuel  Greenwood  made  a  solemn  resolution 
that  if  God  in  His  mercy  would  only  give 
him  time  to  redeem  the  past,  he  would  strive 
to  become  worthy  to  meet  his  Lassie  when  he 
should  be  called  to  his  final  account.  That 
vow  he  has  faithfully  kept ;  and  as  if  to  prove 
to  the  contrite  man  that  his  penitence  was 
accepted  by  God,  he  had  the  joy  of  seeing  his 
wife  received  into  the  Church,  won  over  to  the 
true  Faith  by  the  good  example  and  fervent 
prayers  of  her  husband. 

As  to  Effie  and  Maggie,  now  fellow-ser- 
vants in  one  family,  they  are  more  like  sisters 
than  friends,  and  as  they  kneel  there  side  by 
side,  their  Guardian  Angels  smiled  fondly  at 
them.  Effie  Greenwood,  though  only  a  ser- 
vant in  a  tradesman's  family,  would  not  ex- 
change her  lot  for  that  of  an  empress.  If  we 
tell  our  dear  young  readers  that  she  is  one  of 
God's  hidden  saints,  they  will  perhaps  imagine 
that  she  neglects  her  daily  duties  in  order  to 
read  holy  books  or  say  long  prayers,  but  this 
is  quite  a  mistake.  Her  employer  has  a  large 
family,  and  she  is  obliged  to  work  hard  from 
morning  till  night. 

Maggie  also  is  very  happy  and  very  peace- 
ful, but  her  happiness  is  of  an  altogether  dif- 
ferent nature  from  that  of  Effie's, — as  the  lot 
of  'Hhose  who  have  sinned,  though  much  they 
love,"  must  ever  be  in  this  world.  When  I 
tell  you  that  poor  Maggie  carries  about  with 
her  a  broken  heart,  you  must  not  picture  her 
to  yourselves  as  moping  round  the  house  with 
a  face  as  long  as  her  working  apron,  making 
every  one  that  looks  at  her  wretched,  for  we 
do  not  believe  in  all  London  there  were  two 
more  cheerful  servants  than  she  and  Effie. 
Their  master  often  observes  to  his  wife  that  it 
did  him  good  to  hear  those  two  girls  laughing. 
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together  in  the  kitchen  or  singing  cheerfully., 
as  they  sat  at  their  needlework  in  the  evening. 

But  the  choir  is  silent  now,  and  Father  Alban 
is  reading  the  Gospel  of  the  day  in  English- 
reading  of  "Rachel  weeping  for  her  children, 
and  refusing  to  be  comforted  because  they  were 
not "  ;  and  many  a  mother  as  she  listens  wipes 
a  tear  from  her  eye,  remembering  how  often 
she  too,  like  Rachel,  has  refused  all  consola- 
tion because  her  darlings  were  taken  from 
her.  But  when  Father  Alban  begins  his  ser- 
mon and  pictures  to  his  hearers  in  glo^dng 
colors  the  meeting  of  Rachel  with  her  little 
ones  in  the  Land  of  Love,  tears  are  changed 
into  smiles.  Has  the  good  priest,  so  beloved 
by  his  people,  seen  the  Land  of  Love  he  speaks 
of  so  fondly?  One  would  almost  imagine,  to 
listen  to  him,  that  he  must  have  seen  it. 

Another  half  hour  passes,  and  High  Mass 
is  over.  So  we  bid  farewell  to  the  Church  of 
Our  Lady,  and  accompany  the  old  friends  we 
have  seen  kneeling  there  together  to  their 
home.  A  long  walk  lay  before  them,  as  Mr. 
Greenwood  and  his  family  no  longer  lived  in 
the  gloomy  old  house  so  familiar  to  our  readers, 
but  in  the  pretty  ivy-covered  lodge  of  Kensal- 
Green  Cemetery,  of  which  he  is  now,  through 
Father  Alban's  influence,  the  keeper ;  and  it 
is  to  this  peaceful  little  home,  surrounded  by 
its  garden  well-filled  with  flowers  and  ever- 
greens, that  they  now  turned  their  steps. 

After  a  short  repast,  the  whole  party,  with 
newly-made  wreaths  of  evergreens  and  flowers 
in  their  hands,  strolled  together  through  the 
cemetery.  How  peaceful  and  how  beautiful 
looked  those  narrow  sleeping-chambers  of 
our  loved  ones,  decorated  by  tender  hands 
with  wreaths  of  holly  and  mistletoe,  entwined 
with  immortelles,  those  flowers  which  speak 
so  silently  to  our  hearts  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  body  and  the  life  of  the  world  to  come. 

"  Oh,  Paradise  !  oh  Paradise  ! 
Wherefore  doth  death  delay  ? 
Bright  death  that  is  the  welcome  dawn 
Of  our  eternal  Day." 

How  these  words  re-echoed  in  the  ears  of 
these  mourners  as  they  bent  their  steps  tow- 
ards Lassie's  grave  !  It  was  her  last  song  on 
earth,  the  song  which  finished  the  work  begun 
in  poor  Maggie's  wavering  soul  that  night  so 
many  years  ago,  and  sent  her  weeping  to  the 
fold  which  Lassie  had  been  pleading  with  her 
to  re-enter. 

The  little  child's  grave  lies  at  the  further 


end  of  the  cemetery,  beneath  some  old  trees, 
where  in  summer  the  birds  build  their  nests, 
and  sing  to  her  the  livelong  day,  and  where 
the  lodge-keeper  often  lingers  at  night  to  watch 
and  pray  when  all  is  still  around.  But  not  for 
her  who  sleep  beneath;  the  angels  do  not  need 
our  prayers.  A  short  distance  beyond  lies 
another  grave,  and  the  inscription  on  the  cross 
above  it  tells  us  that  Stephen  Goodman  is 
resting  there,  while  the  story  of  the  old  man's 
earthly  life  is  recorded  in  the  words  beneath  : 
*'  Blessed  are  the  merciful 
For  they  shall  obtain  mercy." 

The  mourners  poured  forth  a  heartfelt  lov- 
ing prayer  by  the  grave  of  their  old  friend  and 
benefactor,  and,  hanging  a  fresh  wreath  of 
flowers  round  the  cross,  turned  to  their  Lassie's. 
Are  those  tears  we  see  stealing  down  each 
cheek?  tears  still,  and  Lassie  in  heaven  so  many 
years  !  Do  they  want  her  back  again  ?  would 
they  ask,  even  could  their  prayer  be  granted,  to 
hear  her  sweet  voice  again  among  them,  to  see 
her  eyes  fixed  upon  theirs  from  day  to  day,  from 
year  to  year,  in  this  land  of  sorrow  and  of  sin  ? 
Would  the  temptation  be  too  great  if  set  be- 
fore them  ?  would  they  say  Yes  :  let  her  come 
back  ?  Not  at  all.  Not  for  all  the  wealth 
and  all  the  joy  that  earth  could  yield  them. 
But  for  all  that  they  must  weep  on.  Tears  at 
least  are  blameless;  nay  more, — they  are  among 
our  Father's  choicest  gifts  to  His  children  in 
this  world  of  woe ;  in  heaven,  where  tears 
would  be  wasted.  He  Himself  will  wipe  them 
from  all  eyes. 

One  more  glance  at  Lassie's  grave,  and  our 
story  is  at  an  end.  A  small  white  cross  marks 
the  spot,  but  the  inscription  at  the  foot  is  so 
hidden  by  flowers,  even  in  winter-time,  that  we 
can  with  difficulty  decipher  the  words  : 
To  THE  Sweet  Memory  of  Lassie,  who  Died 

ON  THE  Day  of  her  Baptism,  the  Feast 

OF  THE  Holy  Innocents,  1868. 

Aged  Seven  Years. 

In  the  centre  of  the  cross  there  are  three 
other  words,  and  these  are  in  gilt.  These 
words,  so  beloved  and  honored  by  Lassie's  fa- 
ther, the  words  whose  cadence  falls  like  music 
on  his  ears  ""like  bells  at  evening  pealing,"  as 
he  looks  homeward  to  his  rest ;  the  words 
which  arrest  the  footsteps  of  many  a  sorrowing 
one  passing  near  the  tiny  flower-covered  grave, 
and  point  to  the  Land  where  there  shall  be  no 
more  death,  are : 

I  See  God  ! 
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Ave  Maria, 


Mary  Queen  of  Scots'  Watch. 


N  olden  times  watches  were  fre- 
quently made  in  the  shape  of  a 
,  skull  or  Death's-head,  opening 
M,  at  the  under  jaw  and  having 
at  the  top  a  ring,  by  means  of 
w^hich  they  were  attached  to  the 
girdle  or  rosary.  There  are  many 
Death's-head  or  skull-shaped  watches 
still  extant,  but  undoubtedly  the  most 
curious  one  on  record  is  the  celebrated  memento 
mori  watch  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  This 
curious  relic  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
Lauder  family,  who  have  inherited  it  from  their 
ancestors,  the  Setoun  family,  it  having  been 
given  on  the  7th  of  February,  1587,  by  its  ill- 
fated  owner  to  Mary  Setoun,  of  the  house  of 
Wintoun,  one  of  the  four  celebrated  Marys,  who 
were  maids  of  honor  to  the  Scottish  Queen. 
This  antique  watch  is  of  silver-gilt,  and  on 
the  forehead  of  the  skull  is  the  figure  of  Death 
with  his  scythe  and  sand-glass.  He  stands 
between  a  palace  on  the  one  hand  and  a  cottage 
on  the  other,  withjiis  toes  applied  equally  to 
the  door  of  each,  and  around  this  is  a  passage 
from  Horace.  On  the  posterior  part  of  the 
skull  is  a  representation  of  Time  devouring  all 
things.  He  also  has  a  scythe,  and  near  him 
is  a  serpent  with  its  tail  in  its  mouth,  being 
an  emblem  of  eternity  ;  this  is  surrounded  by 
another  motto. 

The  upper  part  of  the  skull  is  divided  into 
two  compartments  :  on  one  is  a  representation 
of  our  first  parents  in  the  Garden  of  Eden 
attended  by  some  of  the  animals.  The  op- 
posite compartment  is  filled  with  the  subject 
of  the  salvation  of  lost  man  by  the  crucifixion 
of  our  divine  Lord,  who  is  represented  as  suf- 
fering between  the  two  thieves,  whilst  the 
Marys  are  seen  adoring  below.  Running  be- 
low these  compartments  on  both  sides  is  open- 
work of  about  one  inch  in  width,  to  permit 
the  sound  to  issue  more  freely  when  the  watch 
strikes.  This  pierced  work  consists  of  em- 
blems of  the  Passion  and  death  of  our  divine 
Saviour ;  such  as  the  cross,  swords,  pincers, 
lantern  used  in  the  garden,  spears — one  with 
a  sponge  on  its  point, — scourges,  coat  without 
-  seam,  the  dice  that  were  thrown  for  it,  ham- 
mer, nails,  thongs,  ladder,  crown  of  thorns, 
and  a  chalice. 


The  watch  is  opened  by  reversing  the  skull 
and  placing  the  upper  part  of  it  in  the  hollow 
of  the  hand,  and  then  lifting  the  lower  jaw, 
which  rises  on  a  hinge.  Inside  on  the  plate 
or  lid  is  a  representation  of  the  Holy  Family 
in  the  stable  at  Bethlehem,  with  the  Infant 
Jesus  in  the  manger,  and  angels  ministering 
to  Him.  In  the  upper  part  an  angel  is  seen 
descending  with  a  scroll  on  which  is  written, 
"  Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo,  et  in  terra  pax  homi- 
nihus  home  volu •/'  In  the  distance  are 


the  shepherds  with  their  flocks  and  one  of  the 
men  is  in  the  act  of  performing  on  a  corne- 
muse.  The  works  in  this  watch  are  as  brains 
in  a  skull  ;  the  dial-plate  being  on  a  flat  where 
the  roof  of  the  mouth  would  be.  It  is  of 
silver,  and  is  fixed  within  a  golden  circle  richly 
carved  in  scroll  pattern.  The  hours  are 
marked  in  large  Roman  letters,  and  within 
them  is  the  figure  of  Saturn  devouring  his 
children. 

Lifting  up  the  body  of  the  works  on  the 
hinges  by  which  they  are  attached,  they  are 
found  to  be  wonderfully  entire.  There  is  no 
date,  but  the  maker's  name,  with  the  place  of 
manufacture,  "Moyse,  Blois,"  are  distinctly 
engraved.  The  watch  is  now  in  perfect  order, 
and  requires  to  be  wound  up  every  twenty-six 
hours.  A  large  silver  bell  of  musical  sound 
fills  the  entire  hollow  of  the  skull,  and  re- 
ceives the  works  within  it  when  the  watch  is 
shut  up  ;  and  a  small  hammer,  which  is  set  in 
motion  by  a  separate  escapement,  strikes  the 
hours  on.it. 

This  interesting  relic,  although  it  has  a 
chain  attached  to  the  top  of  the  skull,  is  much 
too  heavy  to  be  carried  about  the  person,  and 
must  have  been  intended  to  occupy  a  station- 
ary place. 


Daniel  O'Connell  and  the  Rosary. 

The  great  Liberator  had  a  tender  and  filial 
love  for  our  Blessed  Lady.  He  entrusted  the 
great  work  of  the  Catholic  Emancipation  to  her 
special  protection,  and  before  he  took  part  in 
any  public  enterprise,  he  always  consecrated 
himself  to  this  Immaculate  Virgin,  styling  her 
the  "  Destruction  of  Heresy  and  the  Mother  of 
the  People."  The  Angelus,  the  Memorare, 
the  Litany  of  Loretto,  and  the  Rosary,  were 
among  his  most  favorite  devotions,  and  it  is 
said  that  he  recited  the  latter  daily. 


Ave  Maria, 


Confraternity  of  the  Immaculate  Con-, 
ception  (or  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes). 

All  communications  in  reference  to  the  Confrater- 
nity of  the  Immaculate  Conception  should  he  addressed 
to  Rev.  A.  Granger,  C.  S.  C,  Notre  Dame,  Ind.  This 
Bulletin  is  entirely  under  his  direction. 

"  We  fly  to  thy  patronage,  0  Holy  Mother  of  God  !  " 

Report    for     the    Week    Ending    Wednesday, 
June  .21st.  *^ 

The  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
fraternity are  earnestly  requested  in  behalf  of  the 
following  petitions  :  Conversion  to  the  Faith  for 
•15  persons, — change  of  life  for  6  persons  and  2 
families, — return  to  the  Faith  for  7  persons, — 
special  graces  for  8  persons,— spiritual  and  tem- 
poral welfare  of  3  persons  and  2  families,— recovery 
of  health  for  6,  and  of  mind  for  2  persons, — em- 
ployment for  2  persons,— the  virtue  of  temperance 
for  3  persons, — the  advantageous  sale  of  property 
for  2  persons,— temporal  necessities  of  10  persons, 
— means  to  pay  debts  for  3  persons,— success  in 
various  undertakings  for  4  persons,  and  of  3  no- 
venas.  '  Also  30  particular  intentions,  and  a  num- 
ber of  thanksgivings  for  favors  received. 

Cause  of  Our  Joy,  pray  for  us. 

Mary  is  the  cause  of  our  joy  because  she  brought 
forth  to  us  the  Redeemer  who  rescued  us  from  sin 
and  death,  and  brought  true  joy  and  happiness  to 
our  souls.  But  her  mission  of  reconciliation  and 
peace  is  to  last  to  the  end  of  time.  To  her  we  must 
apply  for  all  the  good,  either  spiritual  or  temporal, 
we  expect  here  below,  for  she  is  the  chosen  channel 
through  which  all  blessings  come  to  us.  At  this 
season  of  the  year  we  need  her  special  assistance  to 
enable  us  to  discern  true  from  false  joy ;  for  we  feel 
a  natural  attraction  to  rest,  and  we  might  easily 
take  the  shadow  for  the  reality,  and  be  contented 
with  that  false  joy  which  comes  from  the  world, 
and  which,  being  entirely  exterior,  can  only  gratify 
the  senses,  but  leaves  the  heart  dry  and  empty. 
This  tendency  to  relaxation  is  natural  to  us,  for  we 
were  created  in  a  state  of  happiness  and  placed  in 
a  garden  of  delights.  Sin,  indeed,  destroyed  this 
original  happiness,  and  banished  us  from  Eden, 
but  the  remembrance  of  her  former  condition  has 
not  been  effaced  from  the  soul ;  she  feels  a  con- 
tinual craving  for  rest  and  comfort,  and  God  Him- 
self is  willing  to  gratify  this  desire  to  acertain  ex- 
tent ;  for  He  knows  that  in  his  present  condition 
of  toil  and  labor  man  needs  a  certain  relaxation 
of  mind  and  body  to  enable  him  to  bear  the  burden 
of  his  exile.  Hence  the  day  of  rest  set  apart  once 
a  week.  But,  mark  it  well,  this  day  of  rest  is  to  be 
sanctified  by  holy  works  and  by  prayer.  And  so 
ought  to  be  all  our  relaxations.    They  should  be 


spent  under  the^eyes  of  God,  duly  offered  to  Him, 
and  taken  in  a  moderate  and  sober  manner.  We 
must  follow  the  injunction  of  the  Apostle  to  the 
Christians  of  his  time  :  "  Rejoice  in  the  Lord  al- 
ways !  again  I  say,  rejoice  ! "  Our  recreations  must 
be  taken  in  the  presence  of  God,  or  if  you  prefer, 
under  the  eyes  of  our  Blessed  Mother.  A  child, 
indeed,  in  the  presence  of  his  mother  will  not  do 
anything  amiss.  His  language  will  be  reserved, 
his  actions  pure  and  innocent;  and  so  will  the 
very  thought  of  our  heavenly  Mother  inspire  us 
with  holy  desires,  banish  from  our  minds  unchaste 
imaginations,  and  sanctify  our  most  common  ac- 
tions. We  must,  therefore,  pray  the  Blessed  Virgin 
to  preside  over  our  rest  and  relaxation,  and  obtain 
for  us  the  grace  to  remain  ever  pure,  and  not  lose 
in  vain  and  dangerous  enjoyments  the  fruit  of 
months,  and  it  may  be  years,  of  holy  exertions  and 
fidelity.  Let  us,  then,  be  always  true  to  our  noble 
vocation.  Let  us  never  do  anything  unbecoming 
the  disciples  of  Christ.  If  we  put  in  practice  as 
we  should  the  recommendation  of  St.  Paul, 
"  Whatsoever  you  do,  do  all  for  the  glory  of  God," 
Mary  will  remain  the  "  Cause  of  our  joy." 

OBITUARY. 

The  following  deceased  persons  are  recom- 
mended to  the  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of 
the  Confraternity:  John  McSweeny,  of  Detroit, 
Mich.,  who  departed  this  life  on  the  11th  inst.  John 
McNeil,  Powhatan,  Arkansas,  who  lately  departed 
this  life.  Michael  Glavin,  Adare,  Ont.,  who  rested 
in  peace  June  the  17th.  Mr.  Mooney,  Niautic, 
111.,  who  slept  in  the  Lord  during  the  past  month. 
Michael  Galvin,  Biddulph,  Ont.,  who  departed 
this  life  June  the  24th  ;  and  Dr.  Doherty,  Water- 
bury,  Conn.,  who  died  some  time  ago. 

May  their  souls,  and  all  the  souls  of  the  faith- 
ful departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in 
peace  ! 

A.  Granger,  C.  S.  C, 

Director  of  the  Confraternity. 


Death  too  with  its  unknown  necessities,  must 
have  a  sacrament  which  it  can  call  its  own,  as 
well  to  finish  the  demolition  of  sin,  as  to  anoint 
the  failing  warrior  with  a  heavenly  unguent  for 
his  last  dire  combat,  and  enable  him,  in  defiance 
of  earthly  calculations,  to  elude  the  hold  which 
the  unseen  powers  of  evil  lay  upon  him  in  that 
hour.  If  we  ever  need  help,  will  it  not  be  in  that 
dreadful  agony,  for  neither  earthly  love  nor  earthly 
power  can  help  us  then?  With  many,  doubtless, 
the  battle  has  gone  hard,  though  they  who  stood 
around  neither  heard  nor  saw  the  mortal  wrestle ; 
and  with  many  it  was  the  secret  strength  of  that 
holy  oil,  the  hidden  operation  of  that  sacj 
grace,  which  turned  the  scale,  and 
the  Good  Shepherd's  arm  that  sheep 
His  own  for  ever. — Father  Faher. 
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Ave  Maria, 


Realities  of  Life. 


ORATION  OF  HON.  EDMUND  F.  OUNNE,  LL.O. 
£x-Chief-Ji'Stice  of  Arizona. 


Delivered  at  the  Thir'y-Six'h  Annual  (\>trm»'i. 
cement  of  the  Univ  rs  ty  of  Notre  Dami-,  In«1.. 
June  23,  1880. 

Neat  Pamphlet  Form. 

I»ri©«>,  lO  cents,    post  ftree. 

Address  orders  to  the 

Office  of  THE  "AVE  MARIA." 

NcTRB  Dame,  Ind  , 

PEELUDES : 

AN  ELEGANT  VOLUME  OF  POEMS, 

By  Maurice  F.  Egan, 

Published  to  Aid  in  the   Rebuilding   of 
Notre  Dame  University. 

Price  (postpaid),.     -      -       -      -       $1   00 

Address 

PETER  F.  CUNNINGHAM  &  SON 

817  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Lemonnier  Library, 

Estal^lished  at  Notre  Dame  in  1872  for  the  nse 
of  the  Students  of  the  University. 

Donations  of  books,  pamphlets,  periodicals,  etc., 
for  the  re-establishing  ol  this  Library,  which  was 
destroyed  by  the  late  fire,  are  respectfully  solicited 
and  will  be  gratefully  received  and  acknowledged 
by  the  Librarian.    Please  address 

Notre  Dame,  Indiana. 
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BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

Bells  of  Pure  Copper  and  Tin  for  Churches 
.Schools,  Fire  Alarms.Farms,  etc.  FULLY 
WARRANTED.    Catalogue  sent  Free. 

VANDUZEN  &TIFT,  Cincinnaii,  O. 


% 


MENEELY  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

Favorably  known  to  the  public  8inca 
1826,  Churcli,(liapcl, School, Fire  Alara 
and  other  bells;  also  Chimes  and  Ideals. 

IIENEELV&CO.,WESI'ffiOY,J(.T. 


Read  What  Millions  Proclaim! 


The  Genuine  Singer  Sewing  Machines 

are  only  Made  by  the  Singer 

Manufacturing  Company. 


Notre  Dame  P.  0., 

Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  1882. 
They  are,  beyond  all  controversy,  the  best  in  the 
world.  Having  tried  many  other  makes  in  our  re- 
spective Institutions,  we  find,  by  continual  usage,  the 
genuine  Singer  to  be  far  superior  to  any  other,  and 
recommend  it  to  all  as  the  most  valuable  of  Sewing 
Machines.  E.  F.  Grether,  No.  135  Michigan  Street, 
South  Bend,  Indiana,  is  agent  for  this  locality.  CaU 
on  or  address  him. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NOTRE  DAME, 
and  ST.  MARY'S  ACADEMY. 


The  "  OLD   RELIABLE  "  SINGER 
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The  Strongest, 

The    Simplest, 

The  Most  Durable 

SEWING  MACHINE 

EVER  YET  CONSTRUCTED. 


Our  Sales  last  year  were  at  the  rate  of  over 
1;800   SEWING  MACHINES  A   DAY 

for  every  business-day  in  the  year. 


THE     SINGFR    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY, 

Principal    Office — 34    Union   Square,   N.   Y. 
South  Bend  Branch — 135    Michigan   Street. 

2,000  Offices  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  ;  and  3,000  in 
the  Old  World  and  South  America. 

Offices  in  every  civilized  Country  upon  earth, 
feblMy 


Ave  Maria. 
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DR.     MclNTOSH'S 

Solar  Microscope  and  Stereopticon  Combination 

''for  the  use  of 
COLLEGES,  SCHOOLS,  PHYSICIANS  and  SCIENTISTS. 


This  Combination  includes  three  distinct  instruments,  a 
Solar  Microscope,  Solar  Stereopticon  and  Monoc- 
ular Microscope. 

Each  of  these  can  be  used  alone  or  in  combination. 

By  the  aid  of  this  combination,  Astronomy,  Geography,  Geometry, 
Botany,  Zo5logy,  Philosophy,  Physiology,  Pathology,  Histology,  etc., 
can  be  finely  illustrated  to  a  large  class  or  audience. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  Free  on  application. 

Mcintosh  galvanic  &  fakadic  battery  co., 

192  &  194  Jackson  St.,  Chicago,  ill. 

deciO'8l-i4m 


Masses  for  the  Dead, 


AND 


Motives  foi*  Having  them  Celebrated. 


An  Essay  by  the  Rev.  A.  A.  I.aiiibing,  Author 
of  "A  History  of  the  ("at~bolie  Cinirch  in  the 
Diocese-i  o)  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny,"  "Sunday 
School  Teacher's  Manual,"  etc.,  etc. 


NEAT  PAMPHLET  FORM,  86  pp.  8vo. 


Price,  postage  paid, 


25cts. ;  5  Copies,  $1  00 


S^^A  Hbenil  discount  to  tlie  Trade. 

Address,       "  Ave  Maria  "  Office, 

NOTRE  DAME,  IND. 


Mixed  Mariiages. 

Their  Origin  and  Results. 


By  Rev.  A.  A.  LA3IB1NG, 

Author  of  "The  Orphan's  Friend,"  "  The  Sunday- 
School  Teacher's  Manual,"  etc.,  etc. 


Single  Copy, 
Eight  Copies, 
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$1  00 


OFFICE  OF  THE  "AVE  MARIA," 
Notre  Dame,  Indiana. 
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Ave  Maria. 


Kimball  Organs. 

It  has  become  necessary  for  us  to 
greatly  enlarge  our  manufacturing 
facilities,  and  it  is  probable  that 
during  the  coming  year  our  factory 
will  turn  out  over  one-twelfth  of  the 
entire  production  of 

Parlor  and  Cabinet  Organs 

on  the  American  Continent,  which 
demonstrates  beyond  a  doubt  the  su- 
periority of  the  Inatruments  manu- 
factured by  us. 

We  are  sole  agents  for  the  W.  W 

Kimball  Pianos,  Hallet&  Da- 
vis and  W.  P.  Emerson  Pianos. 

Address, 

W.  W.  KIMBALL, 


Chicago,    111. 


Or, 


S.  D.  ROBERSON, 

General  Agent, 

SOUTH    I1ENI>,   I1V1>. 

febll  6m 


College  of  Notre  Dame, 

COTE-DES-NEIGES, 
MONTREAL,     CANADA. 


This  Institution,  directed  by  the  ReKgious  of  the 
Congregation  of  the  Holy  Cross,  occupies  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  salubrious  sites  in  Canada.  It  was 
founded  for  giving  a  Christian  education  to  boys  be- 
tween the  ages  of  five  and  twelve  years.  They  receive 
all  the  care  and  attention  to  which  they  are  accustomed 
at  home.  The  French  and  English  languages  are 
taught  with  equal  care  by  masters  of  both  nationaUties. 

TERMS: 

Board  and  Tuition,  per  month,     •    - 


Bed, 

Washing, 
Piano,  - 
Violin, 


■$10  00 

1  00 
-    1  00 

2  50 
-      2  00 


Very  Rev.  A.  LOUAGE,  C.S.C, 

Cote-des-Neiges, 

MONTREAL,  CANADA. 


NEW  EDITION. 


Behold  Thy  Mother: 

OR, 

MOTIVES   OF  DEVOTION   TO  THE 
BLESSED  VIRGIN. 


From  the  German  of  Rev.  P.  Ron,  S.  J. 


21  Pages  16mo.,  neatly  printed  07i  tinted  paper. 
Price  10  cents.     Postage  free. 


This  admirable  Essay  on  Devotion  to  tbc 
Blessed  Virgin  is  republished  at  the  request  oi 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Dwenger,  Bishop  of  Ft.  Wayne. 
Copies  can  be  had  by  addressing 

Editor  of  THE  "  AVE  MARIA," 

Notre  Dame,  Indiana. 
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Denis  Florence  McCarthy. 


BY    WILLT.Wt    FRANCIS    DENNEHY. 

§RUE  Catholic,  true  patriot,  true  poet. 
The  words  were  surely  a  fair  epitaph  for 
monument  of  the  most  famous  child  of 
earth,  and  yet  they  were  not  unfitting — nay, 
rather  most  fitting  and  most  true — laid  as  a 
fragrant  wreath  on  the  tomb  of  Denis  Florence 
McCarth}^  On  the  tomb  of  hiiti  who,  when 
other  wielders  of  the  poet's  pen  could  learn  to 
forget  both  God  and  Faith,  ever  treasured  and 
proclaimed,  by  life  and  work,  loving  trust  in  the 
glorious  truths  of  religion  ;  who,  when  many 
of  his  coteraporaries  could  let  their  hearts 
grow  cold  to  their  motherland,  and  could  even 
forsake  the  cause  for  which  they  would  once 
have  perilled  life  and  fortune,  never  let  his  de- 
votion to  her  die  out  or  become  less  than  it 
had  been  in  the  days  of  his  ardent  youth  ;  and 
whose  lyre  never  sounded  aught  that  was  not 
bright  and  sparkling  with  the  purity  of  true 
poetry,  aught  that  was  not  resonant  with  all 
that  maketh  verse  a  veritable  gift  from  God. 
"True  Catholic,  true  patriot,  true  poet,"— 
the  words  suit  well  the  mausoleum  of  him 
who  never  was  false  to  faith,  fatherland,  or 
song. 

Denis  Florence  McCarthy  spent  some  of  his 
early  years  in  study  for  the  priesthood  at  May- 
nooth,  but  eventually  relinquished  the  thought 
of  a  clerical  life  and  entered  his  name  as  a  law 
student.  Shortly  after  his  call  to  the  bar,  how- 
ever, the  poet  seems  to  have  found  the  profes- 
sion he  had  chosen  distasteful,  and  to  have  re- 
solved to  devote  his  life  to  literature— to  the 
real  mistress  of  his  heart— Poetry.  And  in 
ruth  no  other  career  was  half  so  fitting  the 


gentle  soul,  to  whom  his  own  verses  seem  not 
inapplicable  : 

"The  poet's  heart  is  a  fatal  boon, 
And  fatal  his  wondrous  eye, 
And  the  delicate  ear, 
So  quick  to  hear. 
Over  the  earth  and  sky. 
Creation's  mystical  tune ! 
Soon,  soon,  but  not  too  soon. 
Does  that  ear  grow  deaf,  and  that  eye  grow  dim. 
And  Nature  becometh  a  waste  for  him, 
Whom,  born  for  another  sphere, 
Misery  hath  shipwrecked  here  ! 

"For  what  availeth  his  sensitive  heart 
For  the  struggle  and  stormy  strife 
That  the  mariner-man, 
Since  the  world  began, 
Has  braved  on  the  sea  of  life  ? 
With  fearful  wonder  his  eye  doth  start, 
When  it  should  be  fixed  on  the  outspread  chart 
That  pointeth  the  way  to  golden  shores, — 
Rent  are  his  sails,  and  broken  his  oars, 
And  he  sinks  without  hope  or  plan, 
With  his  floating  caravan." 

For  McCarthy,  most  likely,  will  ever  seem  to 
those  whose  knowledge  of  the  man  must  come 
from  his  published  works  and  the  public  actions 
of  his  life,  to  have  been  one  of  those  blessed 
rather  with  the  will  "  to  do "  than  the  power 
"to  dare."  Loving  Ireland  with  a  great  love, 
feeling  bitterly  the  sorrows  of  her  people,  as 
when  he  wrote : 

"  Man  of  Ireland,  heir  of  son-ow, 

Wronged,  insulted,  scorned,  oppressed. 
Will  thou  never  see  that  morrow 
When  thy  weaiy  heart  may  rest  ?  " 

Yet  was  he  never  counted  amongst  those  of 
his  fellow- workers  in  the  cause  of  "  Young  Ire- 
land" who,  like  the  fearless  Thomas  Francis 
Meagher,  would  have  gladly  given  the  cause 
of  Erin  to  the  dread  arbitrament  of  the  sword. 
His  devotion  to  Ireland  was  nothing  less  than 
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theirs,  but  his  love  for  her  was  the  love  of  a 
poet.  He  could  "sorrow  for  Erin's  wrongs, 
he  could  fearlessly  upbraid  her  oppressors,  he 
hoped  and  believed  that  a  glorious  future 
awaited  the  grand  old  Catholic  land  ;  but  the 
rush  and  turmoil  of  the  battle-field,  actual  or 
social,  could  never  be  for  him:  Everything 
Irish  was  dear  to  McCarthy,  from  the  ancient 
edifices  of  which  he  wrote, 

"The  pillar  towers  of  Ireland,  how  wondrously  they 

stand, 
By  the  lakes  and  rushing  rivers  through  the  valleys  of 

our  land  ; 
In  mystic  file,  through  the  isle,  they  lift  their  heads 

sublime. 
These  grey  old  pillar  temples,  these  conquerors  of  time !  " 

to  the  great  natural  harbor  which  takes  its 
name  from  his  native  city,  and  of  which  he 
sung, 

"  My  native  bay,  for  many  a  year 
I've  loved  thee  with  a  trembling  fear, 
Le>st  thou,  though  dear  and  very  dear, 

And  beauteous  as  a  vision, 
Shouldst  have  some  rival  far  away — 
Some  matchless  wonder  of  a  bay — 
Whose  sparkling  waters  ever  play 

'Neath  azure  skies  elysian." 

While  again  of  Ireland  he  cried  in  the  very 
rapture  of  patriotic  feeling, 

"  Poor  !  oh,  'tis  rich  in  all 

That  flows  from  Nature's  band — 
Rich  in  the  emerald  wall 

That  guards  its  emerald  land  ! 
Are  Italy's  fields  more  green  ? 
Do  they  teem  with  a  richer  store 
Than  the  bright  green  breast  of  the  Isle  of  the  West, 
And  its  wild  luxuriant  shore  ? 
Ah  !  no  !  no  !  no  ! 
Upon  it  Heaven  doth  smile. 
Oh  !   1  never  would  roam  from  my  native  home, 
My  own  dear  isle . " 

The  verses  of  which  that  last  quoted  forms 
one  were  first  published  in  The  Nation  of 
January  13th,  1844,  and  in  the  number  of  that 
journal  for  December  14th,  of  the  same  year, 
appeared  the  following  in  metrical  translation 
from  the  German  of  Justinus  Kerner  : 

"  Praising  each  his  own  dominions 
As  the  fairest  of  them  all  ; 
Sat  at  Worms  four  German  Princes, 
Once  within  the  Emperor's  Hall. 

"  Glorious — spoke  the  Saxon  Monarch — 
Glorious  is  that  land  of  mine, 
'^re  the  mountains  hold  the  silver 
~  in  many  a  gorgeous  mine, 

d  with  plenty  teeming. 


Spoke  the  Elector  of  the  Rhine, 
Golden  seeds  in  all  the  valleys, 
On  the  hills  the  glorious  vine  ! 

"  Mighty  cities,  wealthy  cloisters. 
Thus  outspoke  Bavaria's  King, 
Make  my  land  the  richest  kingdom 
By  the  treasures  that  they  bring  ! 

"Then  spoke  Everhard,  the  Bearded, 
Wurtemberg's  beloved  lord  : 
Small  the  cities  of  my  kingdom. 
None  my  mountains  silver-stored  ; 

"  Yet  it  holds  a  treasure  hidden, 

Brightest,  purest,  greatest,  best — 
I  my  head  can  safely  pillow 
On  my  poorest  subject's  breast  ! 

"And  the  Saxon  monarch  answered, 

And  his  royal  brothers  there  : 
'  Everhard,  thy  land  is  richest, 

And  a  priceless  gem  doth  bear. '  " 

Surely  this  translation  was  but  a  forecast  of 
that  power  and  gift  which  in  the  after  years  was 
to  open  the  sealed  beauties  of  Calderon  to  the 
wide  English-speaking  world.  When  Ireland's 
Liberator,  the  immortal  O'Connell,  after  his 
trial  by  partisan  judges  and  a  packed  jury, 
was  sentenced  to  imprisonment,  he  was  im- 
mured in  Richmond  Prison,  over  the  portals  of 
which — as  a  warning  and  advice  to  its  ordinal  y 
occupants — are  inscribed  the  words,  "  Cease  to 
do  evil — learn  to  do  well."  McCarthy  took  up 
the  phrase  in  no  friendly  spirit  towards  the 
gaolers  of  Ireland's  greatest  leader,  and  wrote 
some  verses  from  which  we  can  only  make 
two  extracts : 

"If  haply  thou  art  one  of  genius  vast. 

Of  generous  heart,  of  mind  sublime  and  grand, 
Who  all  the  spring-time  of  thy  life  hast  pass'd 

Battling  with  tyrants  for  thy  native  land — 
If  thou  hast  spent  thy  summer  as  thy  prime, 

The  serpent  brood  of  bigotry  to  quell. 
Repent,  repent  thee  of  thy  hideous  crime — 
'  Cease  to  do  evil,  learn  to  do  well ! ' 

"  'Cease  to  do  evil,'  ay!  ye  madmen,  cease  ! 

Cease  to  love  Ireland,  cease  to  serve  her  well ; 
Make  with  her  foes  a  foul  and  fatal  peace, 

And  quick  will  ope  your  darkest,  dreariest  cell. 
'  Learn  to  do  well,'  ay!  learn  to  betray. 

Learn  to  revile  the  land  in  which  you  dwell  : 
England  will  bless  you  on  your  altered  way — 
'Cease  to  do  evil,  learn  to  do  well.'  " 

Assuredly  England  might  have  blessed  and 
English  ministers  have  glorified  what  Ireland 
would  have  cursed.  But  England  could  break 
the  great  Catholic  Tribune's  heart  and  health 
long  before  his  noble  spirit  would  ever  quail, 
and  though  he  left  her  gaol- keeper's  hands 
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bowed  beneath  the  shadow  of  approaching 
death  he  came  forth  riving  his  shackles  witl^ 
his  own  brave  hand,  as  victorious  in  his  .last 
fight  as  in  his  first.  Well  might  McCarthy 
sing : 

"Oh!  the  orator's  voice  is  a  mitjhty  power, 

As  it  echoes  from  shore  to  shore, 
And  the  fearless  pen  has  more  sway  o'er  men 

Than  the  murderous  cannon's  roar! 
What  burst  the  chain  far  o'er  the  main, 

And  brighten  the  captive's  den?  v 

'Tis  the  fearless  pen  and  the  voice  of  power-A 

Hurrah !  for  the  voice  and  pen !     Hurrah !   \ 
Hurrah!  for  the  voice  and  pen! 

"Oh!  these  are  the  swords  with  which  we  fight, 

The  arms  in  which  we  trust, 
Which  no  tyrant  hand  will  dare  to  brand, 

Which  time  cannot  dim  or  rust! 
When  these  we  bore  we  triumphed  before — 

With  these  we'll  triumph  again! 
And  the  world  will  say— No  power  can  stay 

The  voice  and  the  fearless  pen !     Hurrah ! 
Hurrah!  for  the  voice  and  pen!  " 

For  surely  the  career  of  O'Connell  could  not 
fail  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  Irishmen  the 
great  lesson, — a  lesson  which  stands  good  for 
the  present  at  all  events, — that  despite  all  the 
efforts  of  her  olden  enemy  Ireland  possessed  in 
the  warm  tongues  and  ready  pens  of  her  scat- 
tered children  a  means  of  creating  such  world- 
wide sympathy  with  her  wrongs  as  would  in- 
fallibly secure  their  redress.  For,  as  another 
of  the  brilliant  band  of  Nation  writers,  one 
who  has  won  fair  and  bright  renown  himself, 
has  written : 

"Millions  of  hearts  are  thine, 

Erin  aroon  ; 
Millions  as  one  combine, 

Erin  aroon  ; 
Closer  in  peril  knit. 
Patient,  though  passion  lit — 
For  such  is  triumph  writ, 

Erin  aroon." 

While  McCarthy  himself  has  sung  of  that 
thought  which  seems  to  possess  perpetual 
power  to  rouse  to  action  each  man  of  Irish 
race  or  name — 

"  Our  hearts  have  one  pulsation. 

Our  minds  one  glorious  aim, 
We  seek  to  be  A  Nation  !—  . 

What  means  that  mighty  name? 
What  wondrous  spell  is  in  it 

That  fires  each  heart  and  brow, 
And  makes  us  vow  to  win  it, 

Though  death  be  in  the  vow?  " 

And  yet  again  he  exclaimed  : 


"Dear  brothers,  wake  !  look  up  !  be  firm  !  be  strong  ! 

Advance  ! 
From  out  the  starless  night  of  fraud  and  wrong 

Advance  ! 
The  chains  have  fall'n  from  off  thy  wasted  hands, 
And  every  man  a  seeming  freedman  stands  ; 
But  ah  !  'tis  in  the  soul  that  freedom  dwells — 

Advance  ! 
Pioclaim  that  there  thou  wearest  no  manacles — 

Advance  ! 

McCarthy's  love  for  Ireland  never  grew  less, 
never  waned,  never  altered.  His  muse  for  a 
while,  no  doubt,  underwent  a  change,  and  the 
theme  of  his  song  was  varied ;  but  his  heart 
was  staunch  to  Ireland  to  the  end,  and  Ireland 
will  not  soon  forget  him.  The  period  during- 
which  he  penned  the  words  we  have  quoted 
passed  away  all  too  quickly — must  we  add  too 
uselessly? — for  Ireland,  and  when  it  had  van- 
ished there  was  little  hearing  for  the  patriot 
bard  amongst  that  class  whose  culture  wouldi 
render  their  applause  worthy  guerdon  to  the 
singer.  Events  had  changed;  some  men  had 
changed,  too ;  the  dream  of  Irish  nationality 
was  not  to  come  true  just  yet ;  Ireland  was 
buried  in  the  lethargy  of  sorrow,  in  the  repoFe 
of  defeat.  It  was  then  that  McCarthy  found 
in  the  literature  of  Spain,  in  the  wondrous 
works  of  Calderon,  treasures  of  which  the 
majority  of  English  readers  had  never  dreamt, 
and  gave  to  the  world  those  marvellous  trans- 
lations which  were  to  be  forever  at  once  monu- 
ments of  his  genius  and  of  his  industry. 

We  cannot  attempt  to  fully  trace  the  career 
and  writings  of  the  poet;  other  pens  more  fitted 
will  do  that  in  other  places  ;  but  it  has  seemed 
well  that  in  this  magazine,  to  the  pages  of 
which  his  honored  name  has  been  no  stran- 
ger, some  tribute,  however  feeble,  should  be 
paid  "  to  the  memory  of  the  good,  and  amiable 
and  richly  gifted — the  pure-minded  and  true- 
hearted  Denis  Florence  McCarth3\" 

It  was  on  Good  Friday  last  that  the  Irish 
writer  sank  to  rest,  and  closed  his  eyes  in  that 
sleep  which  knoweth  no  awakening  in  this 
world  of  woe.  He  died  in  the  land  he  had 
loved  and  truly  served,  within  sight  of  the  con- 
vent wherein,  in  God's  service,  dwells  his  only 
living  daughter.  Borne  and  followed  by  lov- 
ing friends,  all  that  was  mortal  of  the  true 
Irishman  was  reverently  laid  in  Glasnevin,  but 
ere  the  verdant  pall  had  veiled  in  emerald  his 
quiet  grave,  his  countrymen  had  resolved  to 
commemorate  in  fitting  manner  the  fame  and 
talents  of  Ireland's  poet  son.      It  is,  therefore, 
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that  an  influential  committee  has  been  formed, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
Dublin,  for  the  promotion  of  this  object,  and 
that  subscriptions  from  men  of  letters  and 
others,  of  every  creed,  party,  and  land,  already 
testify  to  the  wide  esteem  which  the  life  and 
works  of  Denis  Florence  McCarthy  have  won.* 
Shakespear  has  advised  us: "  The  due  of  honor 
in  no  point  omit,"  and,  assuredly,  in  this  in- 
stance, the  duty  cast  upon  Ireland,  upon  all 
who  esteem  intellect,  culture  and  patriotism, 
brooks  no  evasion.  It  were  an  everlasting  dis- 
gr.icethat  no  memorial  testified  to  future  gen- 
erations the  grateful  recollection  in  which  the 
memory  of  Denis  Florence  McCarthy  was  held 
by  his  cotemporaries.  In  the  words  of  a  great 
prelate, — the  eminent  and  venerated  Cardinal 
Archbishop  of  Dublin — "  The  memory  of  such 
a  man  should  be  cherished"  ;  and  now,  having 
said  so  much  upon  a  subject  whereupon  we 
feel  that  the  thoughts  of  our  readers  are  so 
much  in  unison  with  our  own  that  no  words  of 
ours  are  needed,  we  shall  conclude  with  the 
testimony  borne  by  Ireland's  Cardinal  to  the 
worth  of  his  gifted  friend  :  "  To  his  high  lit- 
er<iry  character  he  added  the  still  higher  title 
of  Christian  gentleman.  I  believe  I  am  quite 
sate  in  saying  that  during  his  chequered 
career  no  word  escaped  his  pen  that  could 
wound  the  most  sensitive  modesty.  No  act  of 
his  public  or  domestic  life  weakened  his  hold 
on  the  affectionate  esteem  of  those  who  knew 
him  from  earliest  manhood.  The  memory  of 
of  such  a  man  should  be  cherished." 


*  Subscriptions  may  be  sent  to  the  "  Honorary  Trea- 
surers, Denis  Florence  McCarthy,  Memorial  Fund, 
Mansion  House,  Dublin";  they  are  the  Right  Hon. 
Charles  Dawson,  M.  P.,  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  and 
James  Brady,  Esq.,  M,  D. 


Lines   on    Receiving   a   Rose   from  a 
Child. 

She  gave  me  a  Rose, — 'twas  the  prettiest  that 
grew 

In  her  fragrant  and  elegant  bower  : 
And  her  innocent  grace  and  coy  artlessness  threw 

A  fresh  charm  on  that  beautiful  flower  : 
I  took  it,  as  Adam,  when  Paradise  smiled, 

Might  have  taken  a  bud  from  an  angel  of  light : 
For  no  spirit  was  gentler  than  that  of  this  child, 

And  no  blossom  more  pure  to  the  sight. 

Rev.  Dr.  Pise. 


Ada's  Trust. 


BY    MRS,    ANNA    H.    DORSEY. 

CHAPTER  IX.— (Continued.) 
Paul  Thornton,  who  was  to  be  introduced 
that  evening  to  Daisy  Garnet,  was  the  one 
intimate  friend  of  Maurice  Talbot.  They 
had  come  from  New  York  together,  the  visit 
of  the  latter  being  urged  by  the  necessity 
of  his  personal  presence  in  closing  the  legal 
settlement  of  some  valuable  wharf  property 
belonging  to  his  father's  estate,  which  had 
been  in  litigation,  but  was  now  decided  in  his 
favor.  Thornton,  having  nothing  better  to 
do,  invited  himself  to  accompany  him,  not 
only  for  the  pleasure  of  being  with  him,  but 
also  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  his  friend, 
Douglass  Mercer,  who  had  been  writing  him 
the  most  glowing  accounts  of  the  social  at- 
tractions of  Baltimore,  and  of  the  beauty  of 
the  women,  who  were  its  ornament  and  its 
boast,  many  of  whom,  he  promised  him,  he 
should  meet.  They  found  Mercer  on  the 
platform  awaiting  their  arrival,  and  he  ac- 
companied them  to  the  Beltzhoover  House. 
He  was  cordial,  genial,  and  full  of  pleasant 
talk,  which,  however,  drew  from  Maurice 
Talbot  courteous  but  cold  response.  They 
had  met  once  before,  on  which  occasion  he 
had  received  at  the  hands  of  Mercer  the  death- 
blow of  his  dearest  and  most  cherished  hopes, 
of  which  the  latter  had  been,  and  was,  up  to 
the  present  time,  utterly  unconscious.  I  will 
tell  you  how  it  happened,  which  will  explain 
Maurice  Talbot's  strange  neglect  of  Ada 
Moore.  The  day  he  arrived  in  New  York, 
the  first  familiar  face  he  saw  was  that  of  his 
friend  Thornton,  who  had  gone  to  the  pier  to 
meet  him  and  give  him  the  first  hand-clasp 
and  welcome  home,  as  soon  as  he  should 
land.  Baggage  and  other  traps  disposed  of, 
Maurice  went  into  the  company's  office,  and 
dispatched  the  telegram  that  had  made  Ada 
Moore  so  happy  on  Christmas  day ;  then 
they  jumped  into  a  carriage,  and  in  another 
.moment  were  on  their  way  up  town.  When 
they  reached  Barclay  Street,  Thornton  ex- 
claimed : 

"  By  Jupiter  !  I  beg  pardon,  Talbot,  but 
you'll  do  me  an  everlasting  favor  if  you'll 
stop  at  Mercer's  office  with  me  two  minutes. 
I  forgot  entirely  that  I  had  made  an  engage- 
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ment  with  him  to  come  there  at  2  o'clock — to 
sign  something  of  importance  to  my  interx 
ests — and  we  have  passed  it  two  blocks." 

"Certainly  !  "  said  Talbot,  pulling  the  check 
string  ;  "  let  us  walk  back  ;  the  carriage  m^y 
follow  ;  I  want  to  know  how  it  feels  to  have 
solid  earth  under  my  feet  once  more."  For- 
tunately, Mr.  Mercer,  detained  by  some  special 
case,  had  not  yet  left  his  office.  The  two 
gentlemen  were  invited  into  his  elegant,  pri- 
vate sanctum,  where  every  object  indicatemthe 
refined  taste  and  culture  of  the  occupint. 
After  a  few  minutes'  very  agreeable  conversa- 
tion, Thornton  and  Mercer — the  latter  excus- 
ing their  absence — had  to  go  to  the  business 
part  of  the  establishment  to  look  over  and 
sign  papers.  Left  alone,  Maurice  Talbot 
went  to  the  window  and  looked  down  on  the 
busy  street,  then  strolled  over  to  the  mantel- 
piece to  examine  a  painting  that  hung  above 
it,  and  finally  resumed  his  seat  near  a  table 
covered  with  books  and  magazines.  He  picked 
up  a  volume  lying  apart  from  the  others,  one 
of  De  Quincey's,  and,  more  from  curiosity  than 
interest,  opened  it,  thinking  to  glance  over  a 
page  or  two  to  wile  the  moments  away.  He 
opened  it,  and  there,  between  the  pages,  he 
saw  the  photograph  of  Ada  Moore  ! — Ada 
Moore,  his  almost  betrothed  wife,  to  whom 
with  joyous  and  expectant  heart  he  had  just 
telegraphed  the  news  of  his  arrival,  and  that 
he  would  be  on  by  the  evening  train.  As  he 
gazed  on  the  beautiful,  winsome  face,  with  its 
■calm,  truthful  eyes,  and  bonnie  smile,  looking 
out  from  under  the  roses  at  him,  he,  at  first, 
€0uld  scarcely  believe  the  evidence  of  his 
senses  ;  a  sudden  coldness  thrilled  through  his 
veins  and  almost  stifled  his  heart.  Her  pic- 
ture here  !  Had  she  not  told  him  that  he  had 
the  only  copy  like  this  ?  had  he  not  often  ex- 
pressed his  dislike,  to  her,  of  seeing  a  lady's 
photograph  made  common  by  being  given 
carelessly  to  whoever  admired  and  asked  for 
one  ?  While  still  looking  at  it,  dazed  and 
wondering  how  it  got  there,  a  voice  behind 
him — Thornton's — exclaimed  : 

'•  By  Jupiter  !  that's  a  beautiful  girl  !  who 
is  she,  Mercer  ?" 

"The  lady  whom  I  expect  to  be  my  wife," 
answered  Mercer,  gravely. 

"I  beg  pardon,"  said  Maurice  Talbot,  re- 
placing the  photograph  where  he  had  found 
it ;  "I  took  up  the  book,  and  it  naturally 
opened— just  where  it  should  not.     Are  you 


through  with  your  business,  Thornton  ? " 
What  a  brave,  firm  eff'ort  he  made  to  appear 
calm  and  unconcerned,  while  feeling  as  if  he 
had  received  a  mortal  blow  !  He  had  built  so 
many  fair,  pure  hopes,  he  had  counted  on  so 
much  happiness  on  meeting  her,  and  hearing 
from  her  own  lips  a  confirmation  of  his  beauti- 
ful dreams  !  He  scarcely  heard  Thornton,  who 
was  saying  : 

"Yes,  Mercer  has  pulled  me  through,  I'm 
thankful  to  say.     Shall  we  go  now  ?  " 

"  Hold  on  a  moment,  Thornton  ;  don't  shame 
my  hospitality  by  going  off  without  drinking 
a  '  Welcome  home'  to  Mr.  Talbot  ? "  said  Mr. 
Mercer,  in  cordial  tones,  all  unconscious  of 
the  mortal  pang  inflicted  by  his  words  a  mo- 
ment before.  "Sit  down  ;  here  are  some  fine 
Havanas,  and  the  morning  papers.  I'll  jut?t 
run  out,  and  order  oysters  and  things — " 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Mercer,  if  you  will  ex- 
cuse me ;  I  shall  have  to  get  to  my  hotel  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Some  other  time,  per- 
haps," he  added,  in  a  dreamy  way. 

"Certainly,  certainly;  I  am  sorry  though. 
I  hope  the  'some  other  time'  is  in  the  near 
future!"  was  the  kindly  response,  as  they 
shook  hands  and  separated. 

"  Talbot,  you  look  sea-sick  ;  what  in  the 
mischief  ails  you  ? "  exclaimed  Thornton, 
taking  a  steady  look  at  his  friend,  after  they 
had  seated  themselves  in  the  carriage. 

"  Have  you  never  heard  that  the  aftermath 
of  a  sea  voyage  is  worse  than  the  genuine  mal 
de  mer  itself  ?  It  has  made  me  seem  churlish, 
I  fear." 

"Your  liver's  out  of  order,  I  guess.  Stop 
and  see  my  doctor  on  the  way  up,"  said  Thorn- 
ton, still  alarmed  at  the  gray  shadow  on  the 
face  of  his  friend. 

"  Perhaps  it  is  ;  but,  my  dear  fellow,  the  only 
things  I  absolutely  need  are  quiet,  a  shaded 
room  and  a  long  sleep.  I  don^t  really  want  to 
speak  again  for  twenty-four  hours,"  he  an- 
swered, laying  his  cold  hand  on  Thornton's 
knee,  willing  for  him  to  think  whatever  he 
pleased  about  his  physical  condition. 

"  Nothing  easier,  old  boy  ;  we  are  near  the 
Astor ;  in  a  few  minutes  you'll  be  settled  as 
you  wish,  and  so  soon  as  you  are,  I  shall  van- 
ish—" 

"  Thank  you,  dear  Thornton ;  your  friend- 
ship is  of  the  right  sort ;  it  trusts  with  gener- 
osity and  without  question.     I  am  so  obliged." 

"All  right,  Talbot.     'All 'swell  that  ends 
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well,'  you  know.  Here  we  are  at  last ! " 
as  the  carriage  drew  up  in  front  of  the  Astor 
House, — at  that?*  period  the  most  famous 
hotel  in  the  city  of  New  York, — and  in  a 
short  time,  everything  was  arranged  as  he 
desired  for  Maurice  Talbot's  accommodation. 
Then  Thornton  left  him  very  much  disturbed 
and  puzzled  by  the  sudden  and  singular 
change  that  had  come,  without  provocation, 
as  far  as  he  could  see,  over  Maurice  Tal- 
bot. He  reviewed  every  moment  since  meet- 
ing him  at  the  steamer,  including  the  visit  to 
Mercer's  office ;  he  remembered  the  slightest 
incident,  and  all  that  had  passed  between  them, 
but  could  find  nothing  to  explain  it.  He  gave 
it  up,  wondering  if  he  had  come  back  with 
Roman  fever  lurking  in  his  veins,  or  what? 
He  thought  of  everything  except  the  photo- 
graph he  had  found  him  gazing  at  when  Mer- 
cer and  himself  rejoined  him,  after  transacting 
their  business  in  the  office  ;  and  even  had  he 
thought  of  it,  it  would  never  have  occurred  to 
him  that  the  picture  of  another  man's  fiancee 
could  have  any  connection  whatever  with,  or 
any  interest  in  producing  the  effect  he  had 
observed. 

It  was  not  for  the  sake  of  repose  that 
Maurice  Talbot  wanted  to  be  alone  ;  it  was  to 
think  over  his  trouble  without  interruption, 
look  it  squarely  in  the  face,  and  grapple  with 
it  as  best  he  could.  At  last  the  porter,  who 
had  brought  in  his  baggage,  retired,  and  he 
locked  the  door  and  threw  himself  upon  a 
lounge,  his  mind  confused  and  his  faculties  al- 
most benumbed  by  the  sudden  shock  he  had 
received.  It  all  seemed  so  unreal  ajid  dream- 
like that  he  wondered  if  it  could  be  that  he 
was  the  victim  of  an  hallucination,  or  that  it 
was  indeed  true  that  Ada  Moore  was  only  a 
heartless  flirt  who  had  been  amusing  herself  at 
his  expense.  What  else  could  he  think  ?  If 
he  had  required  more  positive  evidence  than 
the  fact  of  having  seen  this  special  photograph 
of  her  in  Mr.  Mercer's  possession,  was  not  his 
declaration  that  it  was  the  picture  of  the  lady 
he  expected  to  marry  conclusive  ?  Had  she 
not  assured  him,  when  she  sent  him  the  du- 
plicate of  this  very  photograph,  that  he  was 
the  only  gentleman  to  whom  she  had  ever 
given  one ;  and  that  only  two  were  taken  of 
her  among  the  roses,  one  of  which  she  had 
given  to  her  aunt,  the  other  to  him?  She  must, 
then,  have  had  another  copy  made  for  Mercer. 
And  his — had  he  not  received  it  as  a  pledge 


that  she  meant  to  accept  him,  remembering 
what  he  had  once  overheard  her  say  to  a  friend, 
one  moonlit  night  on  the  English  promenade 
at  Nice,  when  she  did  not  know  that  he  was 
near  her,  that  she  "  had  made  up  her  mind 
never  to  give  her  photograph  to  a  gentleman 
unless  she  intended  to  marry  him."  And  when, 
afterwards,  she  sent  it,  what  stronger  confir- 
mation did  he  need,  of  his  hope  to  win  her? 
She  had  not  plighted  her  troth  to  him  in  so 
many  words  ;  but  she  had  admitted  that  she 
cared  for  him,  and  he  felt  safe  to  believe  that  she 
meant  to  do  so  when,  the  time  of  his  proba- 
tion over,  he  returned  home.  ''  And  now,  Grod 
help  me  !"  said  the  poor  young  fellow  ;  "  she 
has  turned  false  !  I  believed  her  the  purest, 
truest  being  on  earth,  and  she,  all  the  time,  a 
heartless  flirt.  It  seems  too  monstrous  for 
belief  !  But  how  can  I  doubt  it !  I  will  never 
allow  myself  to  be  duped  again,  God  helping 
me.  She  knew  the  strength  and  depth  of  my 
love  for  her  ;  I  had  no  reserves  from  her  ;  and 
she  gave  me  hope,  she  led  me  on,  on, — and  now, 
to  have  it  end  like  this  ! "  He  covered  his  face 
with  his  hands  to  press  back  the  hot  tears  that 
burst  from  his  eyes.  In  this  way  he  passed  the 
night,  wrestling  with  his  grief ;  and  when  day- 
light shone  through  his  windows  he  snatched 
up  his  hat,  threw  on  his  overcoat,  went  down 
to  the  street,  and  walked  rapidly  away  to 
St.  Peter's  Church,  which  he  reached  in 
time  to  assist  at  the  first  Mass.  Here  the 
tumult  of  human  passions  began  to  subside  in 
the  presence  of  that  adorable  Mystery  whence 
help  and  peace  come.  Then,  with  simple  faith, 
as  a  son  to  his  tender  mother,  he  asked  the  help 
of  Mary  ever-blessed,  in  this  his  hour  of  trouble, 
assured  that  she  would  lead  and  succor  him. 
He  thought,  at  first,^he  would  write  to  Ada 
Moore  and  tell  her  why  he  did  not  follow  hi^* 
telegram  to  Baltimore  ;  but  of  what  use  would 
reproaches  be,  now,  he  considered,  when  he 
knew  she  had  thrown  him  over  for  another 
man  ?  His  trial  was  not  an  easy  thing  to  get 
over ;  he  felt  that  an  evil  day  had  come  upon 
him  ;  but  after  many  weeks,  when  the  first 
shock,  and  the  first  natural  outcome  of  his 
grief  yet  held  him  in  bonds,  he  began  to  real- 
ize that  it  was  time  he  made  an  efi'ort  to  loose 
himself  from  them.  He  had  his  life  to  live, 
and  its  work  to  do,  and  he  knew  that  for  the 
right  fulfilment  thereof  he  was  responsible  to 
Grod.  From  a  duty  like  this  nothing  could  ab- 
solve him,  and  he  girded  himself  for  the  task. 
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His  character  was  well  poised,  and  being  a 
conscientious  Catholic  it  had  never  occurred 
to  him  to  do  anything  desperate  to  escape  the 
misery  that,  through  no  fault  of  his,  had  em- 
bittered his  life  ;  wine,  gaming,  or  revelling  of 
any  sort  did  not  enter  into  his  thoughts  as 
panaceas  for  his  wound  ;  he  had  always  re- 
garded such  remedies  as  affording  only  the 
temporary  relief  of  forgetfulness,  from  which 
the  awakening  is  but  a  renewal  of  bitterness 
with  the  added  sting  of  sin.  He  saw  therq  was 
only  one  thing  left  for  him,  and  that  was  to 
bear  what  had  befallen  him  in  a  manly,  Chris- 
tian fashion,  and  with  such  courage  as  God 
should  give  him.  Having  laid  bare  his  heart 
to  his  spiritual  friend  and  director,  he  ac- 
cepted his  wise-  counsels,  and  stood  by  the 
rules  he  laid  down  for  himself.  There  were 
times,  naturally,  when  the  past,  with  its  bright- 
ness and  its  broken  hopes,  would  surge  back 
upon  him  full  of  bitter  pain,  and  it  was  in  one 
of  these  moods  that  Mrs.  Ogden's  telegram 
reached  him  and  his  curt  reply  w^s  sent.  He 
thought  that  after  smiting  him  as  had  been 
done,  they  should  have  let  him  alone.  But  as 
the  months  glided  on  he  was  sensible  that  the 
bitter  tonic  he  had  been  forced  to  drink  was 
giving  strength  to  his  endurance,  and  he  so 
ordered  his  studies,  his  occupations,  providing 
for  every  hour,  leaving  out  the  performance  of 
no  duty,  religious  or  secular,  that  when  the 
vision  of  his  lost  love  should  come  there  would 
be  no  room  or  shelter  for  it.  Soon  after  his 
return  home  he  had  received  a  letter  from  his 
lawyer,  in  Baltimore  requesting  him  to  lose  no 
time  in  coming  there,  as  his  presence  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  his  interests,  etc.  He 
wrote  at  once  to  have  the  matter  postponed, 
indifferent  as  to  its  loss  or  gain  ;  he  would 
rather  have  lost  his  entire  fortune  than  go  to 
Baltimore  then.  But  the  time  had  come  now 
when  he  could  no  longer  delay  going.  He 
would  have  gladly  avoided  it ;  but  as  he  could 
not,  he  determined  to  go,  get  through  every- 
thing as  quickly  as  he  could,  and  return  home. 
He  would  make  no  calls  while  there,  even  on 
old  family  friends,  and  receive  no  visitors,  lest 
perhaps  he  should  meet  Ada  Moore,  or  be 
obliged  to  hear  a  great  deal  of  the  current 
talk  about  her  wedding,  for  he  had  settled 
it  in  his  own  mind  that  Mercer's  object  in 
being  in  Baltimore  was  his  approaching  mar- 
riage. 

(to  be  continued;) 


Water-Lilies. 


BY  WM.   D.   KELLY. 


SWEET  Mother,  in  this  summer  of  the  year, 
When  soft  winds  ruffle  all  the  waves,  and  stray 

O'er  meadows  sweet  with  scents  of  new-mown 
hay; 
When  lilies  pierce  the  waters,  and  uprear 
Their  slender  stalks  above  the  dimpled  mere, 

It  ill  became  us  if  we  sang  no  lay 

In  praise  of  thee,  who  purer  art  than  they, 
And  far  more  beautiful  to  us  and  dear  ; 
For  thine  a  grace  is  over  which  no  shade 

Was  ever  cast  of  vitiating  sin, 
Albeit  thou  wast  formed,  oh,  spotless  Maid, 

From  the  same  clay  whence  we  have  origin. 
But  which  for  thy  creation  was  arrayed 

All  fair  without  and  beautiful  within. 

On  yesterday  a  storm  swept  o'er  our  lake 
Upon  whose  waves  the  water-lilies  rest : 
I  saw  the  shadows  deepen  on  the  crest 

Of  the  blue  billows,  that  appeared  to  take 

The  dun,  dull  colors  of  the  skies,  and  break 
In  angry  foam,  as  if  they  would  protest 
Against  the  coming  darkness  that  oppressed 

Their  dimpled  bosoms  with  its  tints  opaque  ; 

When  lo  !  the  denser  grew  the  sombre  skies, 
The  darker  that  the  troubled  waves  became, 

The  whiter  seemed  the  lilies  to  arise 
The  inky  waters  from,  like  stars  which  flame 

With  brighter  lustre  when  uplifted  eyes 
See  dark  clouds  gather  and  befringe  the  same. 

And,  Mother,  as  I  watched  the  lilies  shine 
Above  the  billows,  still  more  beautiful 
Because  about  them  and  above  were  dull 

All  things,  I  thought  what  grace,  forsooth,  is  thine, 

Who,  when  our  hearts  are  sorrowed  and  repine. 
And  all  our  days  of  bitterness  seem  full. 
Like  the  white  lilies  we  delight  to  pull, 

Appearest  lovelier  and  more  divine  ! 

Therefore  to  thee  these  lines  I  dedicate, 
Which  sang  themselves  to  me,  who  yesterday 

Beheld  the  water-lilies  elevate 
Their  beauteous  heads  above  the  angry  spray. 

Because,  dear  Maid,  thou  art  immaculate, 
And  far  more  rich  in  loveliness  than  they. 


When  the  Pope  wishes  to  create  a  Cardinal, 
an  act  of  his  own  accord,  propria  motu,  he 
convokes  a  secret  consistory,  and,  informing 
those  composing  it  of  his  intention,  asks  their 
advice  :  Quid  vobis  videtur?  The  candidate  is 
said  to  be  in  petto,  \vhilsthis  name  is  withheld. 
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TRANSLATED    FROM    THE    FRENCH    OF    MRS.    AUGUSTUS 

CRAVEN,   AUTHOR   OF   "a   SISTEr's   STORY,"  ETC, 

BY    LADY    GEORGIANA    FULLERTON. 

CHAPTEE  XL 

On  the  morrow  the  weather  was  as  beautiful 
as  ever.  For  some  time  past,  each  morning 
had  ushered  in  a  glorious  sunshiny  day,  and 
every  evening  sunk  in  the  west  with  many  a 
fiery  or  rosy  cloud,  presaging  a  continuance  of 
bright  skies  and  soft  breezes.  It  almost  seems, 
when  this  happens,  as  if  sunshine  was  insured 
to  us.  We  almost  forget  the  existence  of 
storms,  and  rely  on  fair  appearances,  as  if  no 
change  was  at  hand.  We  like  to  forget  the 
fickleness  of  Northern  climes,  for  the  thought 
of  it  would  disturb  the  full  enjoyment  of  the 
present,  and  these  poor  hearts  of  ours  are  so 
bent  on  enjoyment,  so  covetous  of  happiness, 
— and  who  can  blame  them  for  it  ? — only  too 
often  they  mistake  the  end  and  the  means. 

Eliane  was  standing  at  her  window  looking 
at  the  riding  party  on  their  way  to  the  forest. 
Constance,  in  her  simple  dark  riding-habit,  was 
more  beautiful  even  than  usual.  Raynald  was 
on  one  side  of  her,  and  on  the  other  the  Due 
de  Longvilliers,  whose  military  carriage  made 
him  appear  less  aged  than  he  reallj^  was.  Like 
some  other  royalists,  he  had  made  the  great 
ftampaigns  of  the  Empire,  and  preserved  a 
martial  gait,  which  combined  advantageously 
with  the  manners  of  the  old  French  society, 
to  whose  traditions  he  faithfully  adhered. 

Madame  de  THeris,  dressed  with  more  ques- 
tionable taste  than  her  companion,  rode  behind 
her,  escorted  by  M.  Edgar  Deshaies,  while  M. 
de  Treval  closed  the  march. 

This  was  what  Eliane  had  foreseen  when  she 
refused  to  join  the  party,  and  her  prevision 
was  justified.  Raynald,  in  any  case,  must 
have  devoted  himself  to  Mademoiselle  de 
Longvilliers,  and  M.  de  Treval  would  have 
been  her  own  companion  during  the  whole  of 
the  ride. 

"I  was  quite  right  to  stay  at  home,"  she 
thought  to  herself,  and  left  the  window  with- 
out any  conscious  regret,  but  yet  with  a  sigh. 
She  took  a  book  and  went  down-stairs.  On 
her  way  to  the  garden  she  passed  through  the 
hall.  The  letters  had  just  arrived  and  were 
lying  on  the  table.     Eliane  eagerly  took  pos- 


session of  one  addressed  to  herself,  for  she  rec- 
ognized Blanche's  hand-writing.  It  was  the 
first  time  her  cousin  had  written  to  her  since  her 
marriage.  The  Marquise  heard  every  day  trom 
her  daughter,  who,  alter  spending  two  or  three 
days  at  Crecy,  had  gone  with  her  husband  to 
Italy  on  a  wedding-tour,  which  was  not  yet 
ended.  But  the  bride  had  not  found  time  to 
write  to  her  dear  Eliane  the  long  letter  which 
she  daily  announced.  It  had  arrived  at  last^ 
and  Eliane  took  it  with  her  into  the  garden. 
She  meant  to  sit  on  a  favorite  bench  of  hers 
at  the  end  of  the  broad  alley,  where  she  was  in 
the  habit  of  establishing  herself  with  her  work 
and  her  books. 

To  get  to  that  seat  she  had  to  pass  in  front 
of  the  chateau;  and  as  she  came  near  the 
open  window  of  her  aunt's  room  on  the  ground 
floor,  she  heard  her  speaking  loud  and  eagerly, 
and  also  discerned  M.  de  Malseigne's  voice 
answering  her  not  quite  in  his  usual  calm  and 
collected  manner.  The- conversation  was  evi- 
dently important  and  animated.  Eliane 
crossed,  as  far  as  she  could,  to  the  other  side 
of  the  alley  ;  but  before  she  could  get  beyond 
hearing,  M.  de  Malseigne  exclaimed  : 

*'Not  another  word,  Madame,"  and  then  a 
profound  silence  ensued. 

She  glanced  at  the  inside  of  the  room,  and 
saw  the  Marquise  sitting  in  her  arm-chair  with 
her  back  to  the  window  and  her  hand  on  the 
table,  and  Malseigne  standing  before  her  with 
such  an  agitated  countenance  that  he  hardly 
looked  like  himself.  Eliane  was  startled  and 
affected  by  the  glimpse  she  had  of  his  face, 
and  trembled  so  much  when  she  got  to  the 
bench  that  it  was  with  difficulty  she  opened 
Blanche's  letter. 

What  could  be  the  matter  ?  what  could  thus 
have  disturbed  to  such  a  degree  as  calm  and 
dispassionate  a  man  as  Malseigne  ?  She  had 
some  trouble  to  divert  her  thoughts  from  this 
subject  and  to  fix  them  on  the  letter  in  her 
hand. 

We  will  leave  her  a  while  thus  occupied, 
and  in  the  mean  time  revert  to  the  conversa- 
tion in  the  Marquise's  room,  taking  it  up  at  the 
moment  when  Eliane  heard  M.  de  Malseigne's- 
vehement  exclamation. 

After  a  long  silence  Madame  de  Liminge 
said : 

"  I  am  surprised,  and,  I  must  say,  grieved, 
Armand,  that  you,  whom  I  look  upon  as  a  son, 
or,  at   any  rate,  as   Raynald's  elder   brother,. 
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should  compel  me  to  measure  my  words  in 
speaking  to  you.  Am  I  not  to  be  allowecl 
to  say  what  I  think  ?  " 

''No,  no,"  Armand  answered,  in  a  muffled 
voice  ;  ''  it  is  not  that.  For  mercy's  sake,  Ma- 
dame— " 

He  did  not  finish  his  sentence,  but  sinking 
into  a  chair,  leant  on  the  table,  his  head  on  his 
hands,  and  for  an  instant  did  not  speak  i  then 
in  a  quieter  manner  he  said,  "Forgivame. 
You  are  right  and  I  am  wrong.  Say  \fhat 
you  choose."  He  passed  his  hand  over  his 
forehead  as  if  to  obliterate  the  traces  of  his 
recent  emotion. 

''  You  not  only  grieve  me,"  the  Marquise 
answered,  in  a  very  earnest  tone,  ''  but  for  the 
first  time  since  we  have  been  friends  I  cannot 
anderstand  you.  You  say  the  most  extraordi- 
nary and  unreasonable  things,  and  when  I 
make  what  seems  to  me  a  very  natural  reply, 
you  command  me  to  be  silent,  and  then,  as  a 
favor,  you  give  me  leave  to  speak.  Do  tell  me 
what  all  this  means  ?" 

Armand,  without  directly  answering  her 
question,  replied  :  "Was  there  anything  very 
ast(mishing  in  my  saying  that  Eliane  is  charm- 
ing, that  Raynald  is  desperately  in  love  with 
her,  and  that  this  marriage,  which  would  make 
them  perfectly  happy,  ought  also  to  please 
you  ?  " 

''  And  I,"  the  Marquise  said,  in  a  voice  which 
was  never  harsh,  but  that  sometimes  became 
as  cold  and  sharp  as  a  steel  blade,  ""  I  ask  you 
if  it  was  so  surprising  that  I  should  have  re- 
minded you  that  ten  years  ago  you  thought 
yourself  desperately  in  love  with  a  handsome 
girl  whom  her  mother  would  not  allow  you 
to  marry?  What  has  since  happened  proves 
that  this  was  a  great  blessing  for  you.  It 
saved  you  from  sorrow  and  shame." 

Armand  writhed  as  if  she  had  touched  a 
wound  in  his  heart ;  but  though  he  looked 
deadly  pale,  his  self-control  had  resumed  the 
upper  hand,  and  he  answered  with  calmness  : 
''  I  repeat  what  I  said  before.  You  can  speak, 
if  you  like,  of  that,  as  well  as  of  anything  else, 
only  you  do  not  know  the  story  you  allude  to." 

''  Do  you  suppose  that  I  do  not  know  that 
you  wanted  to  marry  the  beautiful  Laure 
d'Aigremont,  who  became  afterwards  Madame 
de  Therigny,  and  that—" 

''  Stop,  I  do  beg  of  you,  and  let  me  speak  of 
her.  I  again  repeat  that  you  do  not  know  that 
history  ;  I  do,  though  I  never  allude  to  it." 


'•  1  have  been  indiscreet,  perhaps ;  pray  for- 
give me.     But  you  drove  me  to  it." 

"  I  can  forgive  it  all  the  more  easily  that  in 
spite  of  the  pain  I  felt  just  now  when  you 
happened  to  touch  that  long-standing  wound, 
it  is  in  reality  cured  ;  yes,  quite  cured.  The 
suffering  is  now  in  my  memory,  not  in  m}'- 
heart." 

He  paused  a  little,  and  then  went  on  without 
any  agitation,  but  not  without  bitterness. 

'^  Let  us  then  speak  of  my  first  love,  though 
I  hardly  know  why  you  should  have  chosen  to 
bring  that  subject  forward,  and  turned  it  into 
an  argument  against  me." 

"  My  argument  was,  that  in  that  case  you 
were  deluded  by  a  romantic  fancy,  and  that 
Madame  d'Aigremont,  when  she  refused  your 
offer,  really  did  you  a  great  service." 

"  It  may  be  so ;  but  do  you  mean  to  infer 
that  it  was  on  account  of  unfavorable  previ- 
sions regarding  her  daughter,  and  an  interest  in 
my  happiness,  that  she  refused  her  consent?" 

"  No  :  I  did  not  mean  that  exactly." 

"  The  truth  of  the  story  is  this — it  is  not  a 
long  one,  and  can  be  quickly  told  : — The 
d'Aigremont  estate  and  mine  were  contiguous. 
I  had  known  Laure  since  childhood.  I  do  not 
remember  the  time  when  I  did  not  care  for  her, 
and  I  firmly  believe  that  she  loved  me  as  much 
as  I  loved  her.  When  she  was  seventeen  we 
looked  upon  ourselves  as  engaged,  though 
neither  of  us  had  ever  clearly  said  so  to  the 
other,  and  it  was  with  what  I  own  was  a  foolish 
confidence  that  I  one  day  asked  Laure's  mother 
to  allow  our  marriage.  Without  the  slightest 
hesitation  she  rejected  my  proposal,  and  did 
not  give  me  a  shade  of  hope.  You  can  guess 
why?" 

"No:  not  quite." 

"Oh,  for  reasons  that  you  would  by  no 
means  disapprove  of.  Though  I  am  well  born, 
I  am  not  a  grand  seigneur,  and  though  not  a 
poor  man,  I  was  not  a  gooci  match.  Laure, 
being  an  only  daughter,  an  heiress,  and  by  her 
birth  not  unworthy  of  becoming  the  wife  of 
some  wealthy  grandee,  could  not  be  bestowed 
on  a  mere  country  neighbor,  a  cjentilhomme  of 
limited  means.  That  was  all ;  as  Mercutio  said 
of  the  wound  he  was  dying  of, 
'  'Tis  not  so  deep  as  a  well,  nor  so  wide  as  a  church 

door;  but  'tis  enough.' 
Madame    d'Aigremont's     eloquence    did    not 
reach  higher,  or  descend  deeper,  or  go  further 
than  that ;  but  it  was  enough." 
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The  Marquise  remained  silent.  She  was 
very  fond  of  M.  de  Malseigne,  and  had  so  high 
an  opinion  of  him  that  she  used  to  say  it 
would  be  too  much  to  expect  three  times  in 
one's  life  to  meet  any  one  at  all  equal  to  Ar- 
mand.  Still  she  could  not  but  feel  that  had 
he  proposed  for  her  daughter  she  would  have 
answered  just  as  Madame  d'Aigremont  had 
done. 

"  I  left  her,  without  another  word,"  Armand 
went  on  to  say.  "  At  the  gate  of  the  chateau  I 
met  Laure.  For  years  afterwards  I  used  always 
to  see  her  before  me  as  she  looked  at  that  mo- 
ment, with  her  hat  full  of  flowers  in  her  hand, 
and  her  hair  blown  about  by  the  wind.  Her 
childlike  face,  her  large  blue  eyes,  with  their 
astonished  and  alarmed  expression — for  some- 
thing in  my  countenance  had  frightened  her, — 
remained  impressed  on  my  memory  with  a  pain- 
ful vividness.  She  trembled  and  said:  'What 
is  the  matter  with  you,  Armand?'  I  took  her 
hand,  kissed  it,  and  said, '  Adieu.'  I  went  home, 
and  very  nearly  died  of  grief.  As  soon  as  I  re- 
covered, and  was  able  to  travel,  I  left  France." 

"  That  was  the  time  of  your  first  long  jour- 
ney; I  remember  it." 

"Yes.  I  went  almost  round  the  world,  and 
only  came  back  when  I  thought  I  had  ob- 
tained the  object  I  had  in  view  at  the  time  I 
condemned  myself  to  that  long  exile.  A  year 
after  my  departure  T  heard  of  Laure's  marriage 
with  M.  de  Therigny.  He  was  not  her  equal 
in  birth,  but  he  possessed  one  of  those  im- 
mense fortunes  which  in  these  days  triumph 
over  principles,  pride,  and  prejudices.  I  had 
accustomed  myself  to  call  her  by  her  new 
name.  I  read  in  the  newspapers  accounts  of 
the  brilliant /5^es  given  by  the  young  married 
people.  Their  house  was  mentioned  as  one  of 
those  in  Paris  most  conspicuous  for  all  that 
wealth  can  give,  and  frequented  by  the  high- 
est society.  I  returned  in  the  full  belief  that 
I  should  meet  without  danger  the  gay  and 
worldly  woman  whom  I  fancied  could  have 
nothing  in  common  with  the  one  I  had  loved. 
I  saw  her  again.  You  remember  her  at  that 
time?" 

"Of  course  I  do,  and,  like  everybody  else,  I 
thought  her  wonderfully  beautiful." 

"  Yes :  but  it  was  not  that  brilliancy  and 
that  beauty  which  impressed  me.  She  was  not 
the  Laure  of  other  days.  Always  on  the  wing, 
surrounded  by  the  most  dangerous  homage, 
accompanied,  but  not  protected,  by  a  husband 


foolishly  proud  of  her  beauty,  and  ignorant,  or 
careless,  as  to  the  course  she  was  pursuing,  I 
met  her  without  danger  to  myself,  and  saw 
her  hurrying  to  destruction  with  almost  a 
feeling  of  coldness." 

"  I  remember  that  time,  Armand.  But,  as 
far  as  I  recollect,  you  did  not  remain  long  in 
Paris.  When  you  returned,  two  years  after- 
wards, I  never  spoke  to  you  about  her,  but  [ 
know  that  I  blessed  Madame  d'Aigremont 
for  not  having  consented  to  your  marrying 
that—" 

"Let  me  finish  my  story,"  Armand  said, 
with  a  lingering  emotion  he  could  not  quite 
subdue,  "and  then  we  shall  return  to  what 
you  were  about  to  say.  It  happened  one  day  by 
chance  that  I  was  for  a  few  moments  close  to 
her,  no  matter  where  ;  and  though  in  the  midst 
of  a  crowd,  we  could  talk  as  if  we  had  been 
alone.  For  the  first  time  she  was  speaking  to 
me  out  of  reach  of  other  hearers,  and  without 
constraint ;  then  she  was  again  that  charming, 
natural,  and  artless  Laure  I  had  so  loved. 
What  she  said  to  me  during  those  brief  in- 
stants affected  me  deeply.  She  told  me  what 
she  had  better  not  have  said — that  she  was 
unhappy,  her  life  a  burden  to  her ;  she  was 
no  longer  what  she  used  to  be,  she  hated 
what  she  now  was  ;  and  then  she  added,  'Oh, 
Armand  !  why  did  you  go  away?  why  did  you 
not  come  back  sooner  ?  '  Those  words  drove 
me  almost  out  of  my  mind;  they  were  only 
too  true.  Yes,"  he  continued,  "  believe  it  or 
not,  as  you  will,  but  I  am  still  convinced, — 
and  I  say  it  in  the  presence  of  God  who  hears 
me, — that  if  in  her  innocent  youth  she  had 
been  given  to  me — if  I  had  been  entrusted 
with  the  guidance  of  her  life,  she  would  have 
been  a  virtuous  and  respected  wife.  She  would 
have  been  preserved  from  sin,  shame,  and 
death!" 

"And  yet,"  the  Marquise  answered,  "not- 
withstanding the  influence  you  had  gained." 

Armand  was  once  more  on  the  point  of  fall- 
ing into  a  passion,  but  he  controlled  himself. 

"Listen  to  me  to  the  end,  Madame.  I  re- 
gained no  influence,  because  I  did  not  chose 
to  do  so.  For  a  short  time,  indeed,  impressed 
by  what  she  had  said,  I  thought  of  remaining 
near  her.  She  had  asked  me  to  be  her  friend. 
I  fancied  this  was  possible ;  but  soon  I  dis- 
covered my  mistake.  1  felt  that  for  both  of 
us  friendship  would  be  a  snare  ;  in  short,  that 
to  leave  her  was  the  most  friendly  thing  I 
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could  do,  and  I  did  it.  Raynald  and  I  le^t 
Paris  together.  I  never  heard  a  word  about 
her  until  after  her  death',  and  until  this  day  I 
have  never  uttered  her  name." 

''  After  she  disappeared,"  the  Marquise  said, 
*'  there  was  a  mystery  as  to  her  fate.  Her 
husband  vanished  at  the  same  time  ;  and  when 
he  returned  to  Paris,  five  years  afterwards,  he 
had  married  a  second  wife,  who  was  conrted 
and  flattered  by  the  same  people  who  hamsur- 
rounded  the  first  Madame  de  Therigny,  aid  it 
was  reported  that  the  latter  had  made  a  bad 
and  a  sad  end." 

"Her  end,"  Armand  replied,  with  increas- 
ing paleness  and  set  teeth,  "was  such  as  might 
have  been  expected,  considering  the  fate  that 
had  been  forced  upon  her — the  fatal  slope  on 
which  she  had  not  had  strength  to  stop.  Yes  : 
her  life  ended  in  a  bad,  in  a  sad,  in  a  terrible 
manner." 

"  I  never  heard  what  the  facts  were.  Tell 
me  what  happened  to  her  ?  " 

"  There  is  no  occasion  to  dwell  on  the  cir- 
cumstances which  induced  her  to  leave  her 
husband's  villa  near  Marseilles,  and  to  embark 
at  that  place  in  a  steamer  for  Leghorn  :  her 
course  had  been  a  downward  one.  Begun  in 
worldliness  and  frivolity,  it  ended  in  sin  and 
shame.  .  .  ."  Armand  paused  an  instant,  and 
then  continued,  "as  the  vessel  she  sailed  in 
was  coming  into  port  on  a  dark  and  stormy 
night  it  struck  against  another  boat.  You 
may  remember,  perhaps,  accounts  in  the  pa- 
pers at  that  time  of  a  dreadful  collision  and 
loss  of  life." 

"  I  do  remember  it,  but  never  heard  she  was 
on  board  that  steamer." 

"  No  one  knew  that  she  had  embarked  in  it 
except  her  husband,  who  took  measures  to 
prevent  her  name  appearing  in  the  list  of 
victims." 

"  My  dear  Armand  !     It  is  dreadful !" 

They  both  remained  for  some  minutes  silent. 
The  Marquise  was  really  affected,  and  Mal- 
seigne  found  it  difficult  to  speak. 

"  It  is  indeed  very  dreadful,"  he  said  at  last. 
"'But  I  firmly  believe  that  there  are  often 
mysteries  of  mercy  hidden  in  extraordinary 
and  frightful  catastrophes;  that  God,  who 
weighs  and  judges,  punishes  and  forgives,  al- 
lows in  such  hours  the  work  of  salvation  to  be 
accomplished  in  a  few  instants,  and  that  many 
a  poor  soul  thus  finds  its  way  to  heaven.  I 
trust  that  that  unhappy  one  has  found  mercy 


and  obtained  forgiveness.     This  hope  saved  me 
from  despair." 

A  strange  light  shone  in  Armand's  eyes,  as 
it  had  done  once  before  during  this  conversa- 
tion. It  passed  away,  and  his  countenance 
resumed  its  usual  calm  and  deep  serenity. 

Madame  de  Liming e  seized  his  hand,  pressed 
it,  and  exclaimed  :  "  There  are  few  hearts  and 
souls  equal  to  yours,  Armand." 

He  bent  down,  kissed  the  hands  which  held 
his  own,  and  said  :  "  Well,  if  you  think  me 
worthy  of  your  regard,  if  you  have  any  con- 
fidence in  me,  if — as  you  said  just  now — you 
look  upon  me  as  your  eldest  son  or  your 
younger  brother,  let  me  ask  you  one  question. 
Do  you  not  think  that  Laure  d'Aigremont's 
unhapp3^  mother  must  sometimes  think  with 
regret  of  the  peaceable  and  safe  life  her  poctr 
child  would  have  led  if  she  had  allowed  me  to 
be  her  husband  ?  " 

"Yes  :  I  dare  say  she  does,  poor  woman.  I 
pity  her  very  much." 

"  Then,  I  beseech  you,  by  all  my  devoted 
attachment  to  you,  by  my  fraternal  affection 
for  Raynald,  by  all  that  1  have  suffered  myself, 
and  all  I  cannot  help  fearing  for  him,  not  to 
prepare  for  yourself  the  same  sort  of  misei  y. 
Your  life  has  been  a  happy  and  irreproachable 
one.  Do  not  run  the  danger  of  feeling  some 
day  a  remorseful  regret,  which  to  a  soul  like 
yours  would  be  an  intolerable  pang.  I  im- 
plore you  to  listen  to  me."  Armand's  voice 
was  trembling  with  emotion.  His  ej^es  were 
anxiously  fixed  upon  Madame  de  Liminge's 
face,  but  he  did  not  read  in  it  the  response  he 
expected. 

"Come,  Armand,"  she  said,  leaning  back  in 
her  arm-chair,  "do  not  begin  again  in  that 
strain.  God  knows  that  I  feel  for  you,  my 
poor  friend,  and  for  that  unhappy  mother  ; 
but  I  do  not  really  see  what  deduction  you 
wish  to  draw  from  all  this,  or  what  connection 
there  is  between  that  sad  story  and  my  own 
concerns.  In  that  case,  no  doubt,  things 
turned  out  unhappily  ;  but  there  are  many 
girls  who,  in  Laure  d'Aigremont's  position, 
would  have  remained  virtuous  and  been 
happy." 

"  I  know  that  very  well,"  Armand  answered. 
"There  are  girls  Avho  are  perfectly  satis- 
fied if  only  the  framework  of  their  lives  is 
brilliant  enough,  and  nothing  in  its  details 
too  trying  and  painful.  There  are  many 
marriages  of  this  sort,  and,  as  far  as  they  go, 
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happy  marriages.  I  even  grant  you,  in  spite 
of  my  personal  experience,  which  tells  the 
other  way,  that  mothers,  generally  speak- 
ing, are  prudent  as  regards  their  daughters, 
and  select  wisely  for  them  the  husband  they 
do  not  allow  them  to  choose  for  themselves." 

''  Well,  I  am  glad  that  we  are  so  far  of  the 
same  mind." 

'^  Have  I  ever  given  you  reason  to  think  that 
I  thought  otherwise  ?  Did  I  not  full^^  approve 
of  Blanche's  marriage  ?  Did  I  show  any  anx- 
iety as  to  the  future  of  that  dear  child  whom 
I  love  quite  as  much  as  Raynald  ?" 

"Well,  then,  leave  me  to  act  as  I  think 
right." 

"The  two  cases  are  entirely  different. 
Raynald  requires  quite  another  sort  of  happi- 
ness, and  one  which  is  unattainable  without 
an  absolute  liberty  of  choice.  There  are  men, 
no  doubt,  who  allow  themselves  to  be  guided 
and  directed  in  such  matters,  for  t-he  better  or 
the  worse,  as  may  happen.  But  if  Raynald's 
ideas  on  the  subject  are  of  a  higher  kind,  if  he 
is  capable  of  a  true,  devoted  love  for  a  woman 
he  has  himself  chosen,  for  God's  sake  respect 
that  feeling,  and  act  accordingly." 

Madame  de  Liminge  had  by  this  time  for- 
gotten her  transient  emotion,  and  was  getting 
more  and  more  provoked  by  Armand's  plead- 

''Raynald's  feelings  !"  she  said,  in  an  iron- 
ical manner.  "  I  should  really  have  thought 
that  by  this  time  you  would  have  known 
better  than  to  attach  much  importance  to 
Raynald's  feelings  of  this  kind.  We  should 
be  under  the  necessity  of  sanctioning  strange 
follies  if  we  were  to  consider  our  sons'  feel- 
ings when  they  fancy  themselves  in  love  !  In 
Raynald's  case,  it  would  before  now  have  led 
tts  into  queer  embarrassments ;  you  know 
that  as  well  as  I  do." 

"  But,  in  sober  earnest,  Madame,  "  Armand 
exclaimed,  with  a  warmth  he  could  hardly 
have  accounted  for,  "is  it  possible  to  reckon 
his  present  attachment  amongst  the  fancies 
and  the  follies  you  allude  to  ?  Is  there  any- 
thing blaraable  or  surprising  in  it  ?  Is  it  not 
natural  and  reasonable  to  love,  to  admire,  and 
to  respect  Eliane  ?  Is  she  not  charming  be- 
yond description  ?.  Do  you  not  see  it  and  feel 
it  yourself?  How  is  it  that  you  did  not 
perceive  that  if  you  wanted  Raynald  not  to 
love  his  cousin,  you  should  never  have  allowed 
him  to  know  her  ?  " 


The'^Marquise,  with[the  points  of  her  fingers 
joined  together,  and  her  eyes  half  shut,  wa» 
closely  watching  Arihand.  "My  good  friend,"^ 
she  said,  with  a  slight  smile,  "do  you  know 
that  when  you  plead  so  earnestly  in  Raynald's 
behalf,  I  rather  suspect  you  of  being  not  only 
a  most  eloquent  advocate,  but  the  most  unwise 
and  generous  of  men  ?  " 

No  sooner  had  these  words  escaped  her 
than  Madame  de  Liminge  would  fain  have  re- 
called them,  for  their  effect  went  far  beyond 
what  she  had  expected.  Surprise  and  dis- 
pleasure of  the  deepest  sort  were  visible  in 
Armand's  face,  and  in  a  tone  of  icy  coldness 
he  said : 

"  May  I  request  you,  Madame  la  Marquise, 
to  explain  what  you  mean  by  this  insinua- 
tion ?  " 

Never,  since  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  had 
become,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  almost  a 
member  of  her  family,  had  Armand  spoken  to 
her  in  such  a  manner.  She  scarcely  knew 
how  to  take  it. 

"I  meant  nothing  ;"  she  said,  "it  was  only 
a  joke." 

"  I  call  it  an  insult,  not  a  joke." 

"  An  insult !  Why,  what  on  earth  has  come 
over  you,  Armand  ?  You  are  not  like  your- 
self." 

This  was  true.  He  had  quite  lost  his  self- 
command,  and  he  answered  angrily  : 

"I  consider  it  an  insult,  and  you  must 
think  me  the  meanest,  as  well  as  the  most 
senseless,  of  men  to  venture  thus  to  speak  to 
me." 

"Armand!" 

"I  understand  now.  This  is  a  cruel  way 
of  closing  my  mouth,  and  of  setting  aside  all 
I  have  said  to  you.  Be  it  so,  and,  indeed,  I 
have  nothing  more  to  add,  cinly  that  I  beg  of 
you  to  remember  and  weigh  well  my  words. 
My  friendship  for  Raynald  obliges  me  once 
more  to  appeal  to  you.  And  if  they  have  no 
effect,  God  grant  that  you  may  not  have  to 
regret  it  up  to  the  last  day  of  your  life." 

He  rose  and  left  the  room  without  giving 
Madame  de  Liminge  time  to  answer. 
(to  be  continued.) 


The  grand  practical  mischief  to  men's  souls 
is  the  neglect  of  the  Sacraments.  The"  grand 
practical  mistake  of  pious  people  is  the  neglect 
of  fidelity  to  grace. — Faher. 
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The  Scapular  of  Carmel. 


Of  all  the  practices  of  piety  which  have 
been  instituted  to  honor  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
there  is  none,  says  the  Venerable  Father  de  la 
Colonibiere,  S.  J.,  to  which  we  should  attach 
ourselves  with  greater  zeal  and  constancy. 

As  this  devout  Confraternity  originated 
.with  St.  Simon  Stock  and  was  the  fruit  oS  his 
devotion  to  Mary,  we  will  first  give  some  tifeits 
of  his  admirable  life.  They  are  furnished  us 
by  the  same  saintly  Jesuit.  Simon  was,  from 
his  childhood,  endowed  with  so  extraordinary 
a  grace  that  at  the  age  of  twelve  years  he 
buried  himself  in  a  wilderness  where  he  had 
only  roots  and  herbs  for  his  food,  the  water  of 
a  little  fountain  to  quench  his  thirst,  and  the 
hollow  of  an  old  oak-tree  for  his  cell,  his  ora- 
tory, and  his  couch.  Prayer  was  his  sole  oc- 
cupation ;  and  the  Mother  of  God,  whom  he 
tenderly  loved,  favored  him  therein  with  very 
special  graces. 

He  had  passed  thirty  years  in  this  solitude 
when  some  holy  religious  from  M^unt  Carmel, 
in  Asia,  arrived  in  England  and  established 
a  house  of  their  Order  in  the  forests  of  Kent. 
Simon  was  informed  of  their  coming,  and  the 
Blessed  Virgin  having  made  known  to  him 
how  dear  this  Order  was  to  her,  and  how 
earnestly  she  desired  to  see  him  enter  it,  he 
went  at  once  and  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of 
the  monks,  imploring  admittance.  The  fervor 
of  the  young  novice  was  more  angelic  than 
human  ;  filled  with  the  sacred  fire  which  con- 
sumed the  illustrious  patriarch  Elias,  he  spread 
it  with  such  success  that  England  was  all 
inflamed  with  it.  People  admired  no  less  the 
wonderful  conversions  by  which  his  discourses 
were  followed  than  the  frequent  miracles 
wrought  by  the  servant  of  God.  Such  was  the 
bright  example  of  his  piety  that  the  virtue  of 
the  rest  of  the  brethren  seemed  eclipsed  by 
the  extraordinary  lustre  of  his  sanctity.  Three 
years  later  he  was  appointed  Vicar-General  of 
the  Carmelites  in  England,  and  in  1245,  elected 
General  of  the  whole  Order. 

His  zeal  was  now  turned  towards  the  exten- 
sion and  increase  of  devotion  to  Mary  among 
the  sons  of  Carmel.  He  succeeded,  and  as- 
suredly could  not  doubt  of  the  special  protec- 
tion— we  might  even  say  of  the  gratitude — of 
her  who  has  said  :  "  I  love  them  who  love 
me."    Nevertheless  he  longed  to  have  some 


sensible  mark- of  his  Mother's  love,  and  fre- 
quently besought  her  to  vouchsafe  him  this 
favor.  Our  Lady  appeared  to  him,  surrounded 
by  a  company  of  blessed  spirits,  and,  holding 
in  her  hands  a  Scapular,  presented  it  to  him 
with  these  words  :  ''  Receive,  my  beloved  son, 
this  scapular  as  the  livery  of  my  Confrater- 
nity; it  is  a  privilege  for  thee  and  for  all 
Carmel,  a  mark  of  predestination,  a  safeguard 
in  dangers,  a  pledge  of  peace  and  of  eternal 
alliance.  Whosoever  shall  have  the  happiness' 
of  dying  in  this  garment,  shall  not  suffer  the 
flames  of  hell." 

Simon  hastened  to  announce  to  the  world 
the  extraordinary  favor,  and  to  distribute  far 
and  near  the  blessed  badge  of  Mary.  Kings 
and  queens,  prelates  and  princes,  nobles  and 
plebeians,  rich  and  poor,  desired  to  be  invested 
with  the  livery  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  to" 
whom  the  Church  applies  these  words  of  Ec- 
clesiasticus  :  "  They  who  flnd  me  find  life,  and 
shall  have  salvation  from  the  Lord." 

Blessed  Simon  Stock,  in  giving  this  holy 
habit  to  his  religious,  thus  addressed  them  : 
"  Preserve,  my  dear  brethren,  the  memory  of 
this  benefit,  and  endeavor  at  the  same  time  to 
strengthen  your  vocation  by  the  practice  of 
good  works.  Never  weary  of  doing  good; 
render  thanks  to  God  for  so  great  a  mercy; 
watch  and  pray  without  ceasing,  in  order  that 
the  promises  of  Heaven  may  be  accomplished 
in  you,  and  that  they  may  be  manifested  to  the 
greater  glory  of  the  Most  Holy  Trinity  and  of 
the  Blessed  Mother  of  God." 

"You  think  then,"  some  will  say  to  me^ 
"that  all  who  die  in  the  Scapular  will  be 
shielded  from  eternal  damnation?  Yes,  most 
assuredly,  I  do  believe  it;  and  in  this  I  find' 
nothing  absurd.  Do  not  the  Fathers  tell  us 
that  all  the  mercies  of  the  Lord  are  in  the 
hands  of  Mary?  In  manihus  ejui  sunt  omnes 
miserationes  Domini.  She  may  very  easily,  in 
order  to  keep  her  promise,  draw  from  this  in- 
exhaustible treasury,  of  which  she  is  the  de- 
positary, a  grace  equally  sweet  and  powerful, 
which  Avill  change  the  heart,  fill  it  with  com- 
punction, and  of  a  voluptuary,  an  avaricious, 
an  impious  man  make  a  saint.  Is  there  any- 
thing in  this  to  astonish  you  ?  Listen.  One 
passes  not  from  a  licentious,  disorderly  life  to 
the  life  of  the  just  except  by  repentance.  But 
your  good  Mother  will  know  how,  in  spite  of 
all  difficulties,  to  draw  you  to  penance.  When 
you  are  thinking  least  of  it,  she  will  cause  a 
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ray  of  supernatural  light  to  beam  upon  your 
soul  which  in  a  moment  will  undeceive  you — 
will  disgust  you  with  the  vanity  of  the  world, 
discover  to  you  all  its  snares,  and  make  you 
see  the  misery  of  a  soul  at  enmity  with  God. 
As  she  is  all-powerful  over  your  enemies, 
she  will  bind  their  hands  to  prevent  them 
from  harming  you.  You  will  be  astonished 
at  finding  only  pleasure  in  what  heretofore 
appeared  to  you  so  painful,  to  feel  yourselves 
filled  with  aversion  for  objects  from  which 
you  had  once  been  unable  to  detach  your- 
selves, to  see  that  you  can  mock  the  demons 
that  had  sported  with  you.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  graces,  however,  should  one  be  de- 
termined not  to  change  his  life  ?  Ah,  well ! 
he  will  die  in  sin  ;  for  God  Himself,  says  St. 
Augustine,  will  not  force  a  wicked  will  that 
obstinately  persists  in  self-destruction.  '  Thy 
destruction,  0  Israel !  is  from  thyself.'  Yes, 
such  will  die  in  impenitence — will  die  in  their 
sins,  hut  not  in  the  Scapular.  If  Mary  can- 
not withdraw  them  from  their  disorders,  she 
will  take  from  them  her  livery  ;  she  will  find 
means  to  remove  it — they  will  cast  it  aside 
themselves." 

To  the  Confraternity  of  the  Scapular  of 
Mount  Carmel.  are  attached  innumerable 
graces.  Some  may  set  but  little  store  by  these 
treasures  of  the  Church  ;  but  when  death  has 
closed  the  eyes  of  our  body  and  opened  those 
of  the  soul,  we  shall  weep  over  our  indiffer- 
ence to  the  infinite  merits  of  Christ,  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  of  the  martyrs  and  the  saints 
of  all  centuries,  which  would  have  covered  our 
indigence  and  redeemed  our  sins.  Any  human 
association  would  be  highly  valued  that  would 
furnish  its  exiled  members  with  a  means  to 
return  to  their  country,  that  would  give  debt- 
ors the  means  of  paying  their  debts  ;  and  such 
is,  by  excellence,  the  Confraternity  of  Carmel, 
which  in  all  centuries  has  had  the  treasures  of 
indulgences  thrown  open  to  it  by  the  Sover- 
eign Pontiff's. 

When  we  consider  that  the  Scapular  be- 
stows on  us  a  share  in  the  good  works  of  one 
of  the  holiest  and  most  venerable  orders  in  the 
Church,  we  learn  to  esteem  it  highly.  The 
Carmelite  monks  and  nuns  have  always  been 
illustrious  for  their  devotedness  and  virtues. 
And  the  Scapular  gives  you  a  share  in  all  their 
prayers  and  good  works.  Have  you  seen  the 
Carmelite  priest,  now  evoking  on  the  altar 
that  Victim  who  is  the  source  of  all  graces  ; 


now  as  an  humble  cenobite,  prostrate  in  his 
cell,  praying  and  mortifying  himself  for  the 
sins  of  the  world  ;  and  again  as  a  zealous  mis- 
sionary carrying  to  all  parts  of  the  world  the 
torch  of  the  Gospel,  and  watering  with  his 
sweat  and  with  his  blood  the  earth  which  he 
strives  to  conquer  for  Jesus  Christ  ?  Who 
can  count  up  his  merits  and  those  of  the  thou- 
sands of  his  confreres  during  all  these  centu- 
ries ?  Masses,  vigils,  fasts,  tears,  prayers, 
mortifications,  labors,  sacrifices — you  have  a 
share  in  all,  if  you  are  a  member  of  the  Con- 
fraternity of  the  Scapular. 

We  will  conclude  with  one  of  the  prayers 
recited  when  the  Scapular  of  Mount  Carmel  is 
being  given  :  ''May  the  Lord  deign  to  grant 
thee,  through  His  only  Son,  the  Mediator  be- 
tween God  and  man,  time  to  live  well,  occa- 
sions for  doing  good,  and  that  persevering 
constancy  in  virtue  which  may  enable  thee 
happily  to  arrive  at  the  eternal  inheritance. 
Lord,  cause  Thy  blessing  to  descend  on  this 
holy  habit ;  sanctify  it  in  order  that  by  Thy 
Divine  power,  it  may  repel  afar  the  shafts  of 
our  enemies^,  visible  and  invisible.  May  it  be 
a  defence  for  body  and  soul  to  him  who  wears 
it,  so  that  having  rendered  him  victorious  on 
earth  it  may  ensure  to  him  the  crown  and 
palm  of  eternity." 


The  Tercentenary  of  St.  Teresa. 

The  15th  of  October  next  will  be  the  Jthree 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  death  of  St. 
Teresa,  of  tlie  Order  of  Mount  Carmel.  In 
Spain  especially,  her  native  country,  the  fes- 
tival will  be  celebrated  with  more  than  ordi- 
nary solemnity,  preparations  to  that  effect  be- 
ing already  in  progress.  But  St.  Teresa  be- 
longs to  no  age  or  country.  She  has  been 
placed  upon  the  altars  of  the  Church  as  a 
model  to  the  Christian  world;  and  even  in 
America,  where  as  yet  but  few  convents  of  her 
Order  exist,  and  some  of  these  in  precarious 
circumstances,  her  name  has  become  a  house- 
hold word. 

St.  Teresa's  learning  and  virtues  are  every- 
where a  glory  to  her  sex  and  an  ornament  to 
the  universal  Church.  Her  writings,  each  and 
all  of  which  were  committed  to  paper  only  at 
the  command  of  her  spiritual  directors,  are 
full  of  the  unction  of  divine  love,  and  take 
rank  next  to  those  of  the  Doctors  of  the 
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Church.  Many  persons  have  been  converted 
by  perusing  them,  and  afterwards  reformed" 
their  lives.  Baillet,  one  of  the  most  reserved 
of  critics,  speaking  of  St.  Teresa,  says  :  "  She 
discovers  in  her  writings  the  most  impenetra- 
ble secrets  of  true  wisdom  in  what  we  call 
mystical  theology,  of  which  God  has  given 
the  key  to  a  very  small  number  of  favored  ser- 
vants. This  may  somewhat  diminish  our  sur- 
prise that  a  woman  without  learning  [thaK  is, 
without  a  liberal  education,]  has  expounded 
what  the  greatest  doctors  never  attained,  be- 
cause God  employs  in  His  wonders  what  in- 
struments He  pleases,  and  we  may  say  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  had  the  principal  share  in  the 
works  of  St.  Teresa." 

The  Saint  was  born  at  Avila,  in  Spain, 
March  the  28th,  1515,  and  died  at  Alva  on  the 
15th  of  October,  1582,  in  the  67th  year  of  her 
age,  forty-seven  of  which  were  passed  in  the 
religious  state.  During  her  lifetime  she  had 
the  consolation  of  seeing  sixteen  convents  of 
her  reformed  Order  founded,  and  fourteen 
monasteries  of  Carmelite  Friars.  Her  labors 
in  the  establishment  of  these  religious  houses 
were  painful  to  this  great  lover  of  retirement 
and  prayer,  and  moreover  brought  upon  her 
and  her  co-laborers  great  persecutions  ;  but 
her  only  object  being  the  fulfilment  of  the 
will  of  God,  she  never  faltered  in  her  purpose 
when  obedience  marked  out  the  course  she 
was  to  pursue.  "I  return  God  a  thousand 
thanks,"  she  wrote  in  one  of  her  letters  to  a 
contemporary,  ''  and  you  ought  also  to  thank 
Hiiu  on  my  account.  What  greater  pleasure 
can  we  enjoy  than  to  suffer  for  so  good  a  God? 
The  cross  is  the  secure  and  beaten  road  to 
lead  our  souls  to  Him.  Let  us,  then,  love 
and  embrace  it.  Woe  to  our  reform,  and  woe 
to  every  one  of  us,  if  crosses  fail  us."  Having 
gone  to  found  a  convent  at  Toledo,  she  met 
with  violent  opposition  and  serious  obstacles. 
Finally,  being  without, means,  and  having  but 
a  few  ducats  with  which  to  begin  the  work, 
nothing  disconcerted,  she  said  :  "  Teresa  and 
this  money  are  indeed  nothing ;  but  God, 
Teresa  and  these  ducats  suffice  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  undertaking." 

It  was  at  Toledo  that  a  young  woman  who 
had  u  reputation  for  virtue  petitioned  to  be 
admitted  to  the  habit  of  the  Carmelite  Order, 
but  adding,  "  I  will  bring  with  me  my  Bible  " 
(Bibles  were  then  scarce,  and  very  costly). 
St.  Teresa  saw  that  the  candidate  was  inclined. 


like  some  of  our  modern  pious  ladies,  to  the 
subtle  vanity  that  takes  pride  in  making  a 
show  even  of  their  virtuous  actions,  and  said  : 
"  What!  your  Bible  !  Do  not  come  to  us.  We 
are  poor  women,  who  know  nothing  but  how 
to  spin  and  to  do  what  we  are  bid." 

To  Christians  living  in  the  world,  as  well  as 
to  religious,  the  life  and  maxims  of  St.  Teresa 
are  replete  with  salutary  lessons.  In  her  girl- 
hood she  contracted  a  taste  for  reading  ro- 
mances— the  novels  of  that  period — and  she 
tells  us  in  her  autobiography — written  at  the 
command  of  her  spiritual  director — that  had 
she  not  corrected  herself  of  this  and  other 
dangerous  practices  she  would  undoubterlly 
have  been  lost.  Those  who,  like  Teresa  in  her 
youth,  spend  much  precious  time  upon  light 
and  frivolous  literature,  would  do  well  to  read 
the  Saint's  life  and  see  what  she  says  upon  the 
dangers  attending  it. 


How  an  Act  of  Christian  Charity  was 
Blessed. 

During  the  late  war,  a  Mr.  Major,  who  had  been 
a  soldier  in  Col.  Morgan's  2d  Confederate  Ken- 
tucky Cavalry,  became  a  Federal  prisoner  of  war 
at  Camp  Douglas,  Chicago.  After  several  inef- 
fectual attempts  he  finally  made  good  his  escape. 
Coming  into  the  city  at  night,  in  mid- winter, 
scantily  clad,  without  money,  and  thousands  of 
miles  from  the  friends  who  would  willingly  fur- 
nish him  with  everything  requisite  for  making 
him  comfortable,  the  young  Southerner  had  about 
made  up  his  mind  he  had  obtained  liberty  from 
the  prison-pen  to  seek  death  by  exposure,  when  he 
came  in  contact  with  a  man  whose  very  counte- 
nance was  a  good  index  to  his  character,  and  which 
instantly  satisfied  the  escaped  Confederate  that 
here  was  a  man  in  this  cold  Northern  city  whose 
hand  was  not  turned  against  his  fellow-man,  no 
matter  what  his  nationality,  creed,  color,  or  con- 
dition. This  good  Samaritan  was  a  Dr.  Dillon, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  So- 
ciety, and  who  is  still  residing  in  Chicago.  This 
good  man  welcomed  Mr.  Major  to  his  home,  and 
extended  to  the  young  Confederate  the  full  hospi- 
tality of  his  house,  as  much  as  if  he  had  been  his 
own  son.  When  Mr.  Major  had  drawn  on  his 
father  (a  Kentucky  gentleman)  for  the  necessary 
funds  to  enable  him  to  return  to  his  home  in  Ken- 
tucky, he  proposed  paying  Mr.  Dillon  for  his  kind 
hospitality,  but  that  gentleman  told  him  he  was 
already  reimbursed  a  hundred  per  cent,  on  the 
dollar  for  all  he  had  done  for  him.  This  surprised 
our  Kentucky  friend  (who  was  of  Presbyterian 
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stock),  and  when  Mr.  Dillon  informed  him  that  it 
was  not  for  him  nor  for  the  cause  he  represented, 
for  if  it  were  a  Federal  soldier,  or  even  a  negro, 
he  had  met  in  distress,  his  hospitality  would  have 
been  extended  to  either  of  them  as  it  had  been  to 
him,  not  on  account  of  cause,  creed,  nationality  or 
color,  but  simply  and  only  for  God's  sake. 

Here  was  true  charity  demonstrated  by  theory 
and  practice,  without  a  flourish  of  trumpets,  but 
dispensed  with  the  right  hand  without  the  left 
knowing  anything  thereof. 

Young  Major  returned  home,  and  bravely  served 
out  his  term  of  enlistment.  At  the  close  of  the 
war,  after  mature  investigation  and  meditation, 
he  was  received  into  the  Catholic  Church.  He 
studied  theology,  received  Holy  Orders,  and  was 
the  means  afterward  of  converting  his  father, 
mother,  and  brothers  to  the  Faith.  He  is  now  one 
of  the  most  zealous  priests  of  the  diocese  of  Peoria. 
Thus  was  the  conversion  of  Father  Major,  and 
afterward  his  kindred,  effectually  brought  about 
by  one  Christian  act. — The  Emerald,  Chicago. 


Catholic  Notes. 


The  Twelfth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Catho- 
lic Total  Abstinence  Union  of  America  will  be  held 
in  St.  Paul,  on  the  2d  prox.  It  is  urgently  desired 
that  all  delegates  from  points  east  and  south  of 
Chicago  will  arrange  to  meet  at  the  office  of  Wm.  J. 
Onahan,  City  Hall,  Chicago,  on  Monday,  July  31st, 
where  the  proper  Committee  will  receive  them 
and  their  friends,  and  secure  them  half-rate  tickets 
from  Chicago  to  St.  Paul  and  return  by  either  the 
Chicago  &  Northwestern  or  the  Chicago,  Milwau- 
kee &  St.  Paul  Railways.  Delegates  will  have  the 
choice,  at  same  rates,  of  taking  one  route  going 
and  the  other  returning.  The  Board  of  Govern- 
ment of  the  Union  will  meet  in  the  parlors  of  the 
Metropolitan  Hotel,  in  St.  Paul,  on  Tuesday, 
August  1st,  at  8  p.  m.  The  first  session  of  the 
Convention  will  be  opened  in  Sherman  Hall,  Cor- 
ner of  Wabasha  and  Sixth  Streets,  at  8  a.  m.  Wed- 
nesday, August  2d.  After  the  appointment  of  the 
Committee  on  credentials  and  the  reading  of  the 
rules  which  will  govern  the  Convention,  the  dele- 
gates will  adjourn  to  the  Cathedral,  where  Solemn 
High  Mass  will  be  celebrated  for  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  weal  of  the  Union.  The  sermon  will  be 
preached  by  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Ireland.  The  Con- 
vention will  resume  its  session  immediately  after 
Mass.  At  7.30  p.  m.  the  delegates  and  guests 
will  participate  in  a  grand  demonstration  to  be 
made  under  the  direction  of  the  C.  T.  A.  Societies 
of  St.  Paul.  The  Governor  of  the  State  and 
the  Mayor  of  the  City  will  be  present  at  the  de- 
monstration and  tender  the  delegates  and  guests 
of  the  Convention  the  hospitalities  of  State  and 


City.  At  8.30  a.  m.  on  Thursday,  a  Solemn  Mass 
of  Requiem  will  be  celebrated  at  the  Cathedral 
for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of  deceased  members  of 
the  Union.  The  morning  session  on  Thursday 
will  open  at  9.30  and  close  at  12  m.,  the  afternoon 
session  at  1.30.  At  8.30  p.  m.  the  C.  T.  A.  Union 
of  the  Diocese  of  St.  Paul  will  give  the  delegates, 
their  ladies  and  the  guests  of  the  Convention,  a 
formal  reception  in  the  Metropolitan  Hotel.  This 
reception  will  offer  delegates  and  guests  the  pleas- 
ant opportunity  of  meeting  many  of  the  represent- 
ative citizens  of  the  great  Northwest,  and  of 
forming  associations  which  must  tend  to  cement 
more  enduringly  the  ties  which  now  unite  the 
sections  of  our  common  country  in  the  bands  of 
esteem  and  love.  At  the  close  of  the  Convention 
the  railroads  in  Minnesota,  as  a  compliment  to  the 
Catholic  Total  Abstinence  Union  of  America,  will 
extend  to  the  national  delegates  and  other  guests 
of  the  Union  of  St.  Paul  the  courtesies  of  their 
roads.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  a  large  number 
of  the  delegates  will  accept  the  munificent  offer  of 
the  Northwestern  railways.  It  is  an  offer  of  un- 
exampled generosity,  one  that  is  presented  but 
once  in  a  lifetime,  and  the  compliment  should 
meet  with  practical  recognition.  Let  every  So- 
ciety in  the  Union  awake  to  the  importance  of  a 
Convention  which  promises  so  much  for  the  holy 
cause  of  Total  Abstinence,  and  make  more  than 
ordinary  efforts  to  send  their  most  intelligent  and 
zealous  representatives. 


We  believe  there  are  but  three  convents  of  the 
Carmelite  Order  in  the  United  States,  and  one  of 
these, — the  last  established, — in  New  Orleans,  La., 
is  in  very  straitened  circumstances,  so  much  so 
that  the  poor  daughters  of  St.  Teresa  have  been 
compelled  to  issue  an  appeal  to  the  charity  of  the 
public.  They  have  the  heartfelt  sympathy  of 
venerable  Archbishop  Perch^,  whose  ardent  wish 
it  is  to  see  the  Carmelite  nuns  sheltered  by  a  roof 
they  can  call  their  own,  but  circumstances  have 
not  latterly  been  in  their  favor.  St.  Teresa  her- 
self never  established  a  convent  without  meeting 
with  great  difficulties,  and  it  seems  her  daughters 
in  these  latter  days  inherit  something  of  her  por- 
tion— the  Cross.  Though  the  Carmelites  lead  most 
abstemious  lives,  and  work  with  their  hands  for 
their  own  support,  tha  limited  resources  of  the 
people  in  the  neighborhood  of  their  convent  in 
New  Orleans  have  been  so  greatly  taxed  by  the 
inundations  of  the  Mississippi  and  consequent 
depression  of  business  that  the  Prioress,  Mother 
Teresa  de  Jesus,  has  been  obliged  to  issue  the 
following 

Appeal. 

To  all  the  members  of  the  Confraternity  of  the 
Brown  Scapular  of  Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel,  to  all 
the  clients  of  St.  Teresa  de  Jesus,  to  all  the  friends  of 
our  venerable  Order  who  wish  to  commemorate  the  tri- 
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centennial  of  the  death  of  the  Seraphic  Virgin,  the 
glory  of  Spain  and  of  the  Church,  by  offering  a  fitting 
testimonial  of  their  piety  and  admiration,  their  sub- 
stantial appreciation  of  the  Suffrages,  Prayers,  Fasts, 
Vigils,  Masses,  and  other  good  works  performed  by 
the  Religious  of  this  Holy  Order,  of  which  the  said 

I  members  are  the  partakers  in  devoutly  wearing  the 
Brown  Scapular,  an  opportunity  is  given  to  do  so  by 
generously  responding  to  this  appeal,  and  becoming- 
benefactors,  co-operators,  in  -vyhat  is  proposed  to  be  the 
CommemoraUre  Work  of  America  for  this  tri-centen- 
nial  of  St.  Teresa,  providing  the  poor  daughters  olf^^St. 

»  Teresa,  the  Discalced  Carmelite  Nuns  of  New  Orleans, 
La.,  with  a  Convent  and  Chapel,  suitable  for  the  ob- 
servance of  their  holy  Rule.  All  friends,  benefactors, 
co-operators  of  this  great  charity,  will  receive  daily 
mementoes  in  the  prayers,  Masses,  Holy  Communions, 
■etc.,  of  the  Religious,  in  perpetuity;  besides  which, 
the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  will  be  offered  up  at 
least  five  times  monthly,  in  their  Chapel,  for  such  con- 
tributors. Deceased  relatives  and  friends  can  also  be- 
come sharers  in  these  great  spiritual  advantages  by 
•offerings  being  made  in  their  name.  Our  Divine  Re- 
deemer, who  has  promised  to  remember  even  a  cup  of 
water  given  in  His  name,  will  not  fail  to  reward  a 
hundredfold  those  who  to  honor  His  Immaculate 
Mother  and  His  seraphic  daughter  St.  Teresa  contribute 
to  the  happy  success  of  this  great  Commemorative 
Work  of  piety  and  charity. 

From  this  day  any  subscriptions,  offerings  of  alms — 
no  matter  how  small — will  be  greatfuUy  accepted,  and 
can  be  sent,  with  or  without  name,  to  the  Rev.  Mother 
Prioress,  No.  134  Barrack   Street,  New  Orleans,  La. 

At  the  request  of  Mother  Teresa  we  will  for- 
ward to  her  any  alms  sent  in  our  care. 

We  commend  to  the  prayers  of  our  readers  the 
Rev.  Father  Leopold  Petsch,  of  the  Congregation 
of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer,  lately  deceased  in 
Boston  ;  the  Rev.  Father  McShane,  a  well-known 
Dominican,  whose  death  occurred  on  the  30th  ult. 
at  Bellaire,  0.,  whither  he  had  gone  to  replace  for 
a  few  days  the  reverend  pastor  ;  the  Rev.  Father 
Oazzoli,  S.  J.,  an  Indian  missionary,  who  died  last 
month  at  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Mission,  L  T.;  also 
the  Rev.  P.  J.  Ward,  who  departed  this  life  at  St. 
Mary's  Hospital,  San  Francisco,  June  14th. 

May  they  rest  in  peace  ! 


The  long-lost  and  much-sought-for  remains  of 
the  saintly  Father  Junipero  Serra,  founder  of  the 
city  of  Monterey,  and  of  the  famous  San  Carlo 
Mission,  California,  have  at  last  been  discovered  in 
the  vaults  of  the  old  Mission.  The  discovery  was 
made  by  the  Rev.  Father  Casanova,  parish  priest 
■of  Monterey,  on  the  3d  inst.  Along  with  those  of 
Father  Serra  were  found  the  remains  of  some  other 
of  the  pioneer  missionaries  of  California  who  were 
buried  from  1782  to  1797.  All  were  fully  identified, 
and  the  red  wood  coffins  and  skeletons  are  said  to  be 
in  good  condition.  It  was  reported  at  the  time  of 
liis  death,  and  has  been  believed  by  many  to  this 


day,  that  the  remains  of  Father  Junipero  were 
taken  to  Spain  and  there  buried.  But  Father 
Casanova  had  many  reasons  for  his  belief  that 
the  holy  missionary  was  interred  in  the  sanctuary 
of  the  Mission  his  own  energy  and  perseverance 
had  caused  to  be  built.  The  report  that  his  body 
had  been  sent  to  Spain  was  circulated  at  the  time, 
to  deceive  the  Indians  who  desired  his  body,  and 
who  would  have  taken  it  by  force  had  they  be- 
lieved it  was  buried  in  the  Mission. 


Rome,  June  17. — A  Mr.  Day,  a  Protestant  lawyer 
from  St.  Louis,  is  in  Rome  and  has  lately  received 
distinguished  attentions  from  the  Cardinal  Secretary  of 
State.  In  the  course  of  conversation  with  Mr.  Day, 
Cardinal  Jacobini  said :  "  It  is  always  a  treat  to  receive 
a  visit  from  an  American  gentleman.  My  sympathy 
with  America  is  so  great  that  I  sometimes  really  regret 
the  office  which  I  hold,  merely  because  it  makes  it  im- 
possible for  me  to  cross  the  Atlantic  and  visit  the  great 
country  of  the  youngest  nation.  Such  a  trip  has  been 
and  still  is  the  ideal  of  my  life.  But  who  knows? 
Perhaps  one  of  these  days  we  shall  be  obliged  to  ask 
your  hospitality.  Will  you  Americans  grant  it  to  the 
Holy  Father  and  to  us  ?  "  "0  surely!  "  Mr.  Day  re- 
plied. "Tell  his  Holiness  that  America  would  be  only 
too  happy  to  welcome  the  representant  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  who  would  certainly  find  among  Protestant 
Americans  not  only  the  respect  which  is  due  to  his 
high  position,  but  also  a  friendly  and  generous  recep- 
tion."—2V^,  Y.Sun. 

We  are  not  so  sure  about  the  "  friendly  and 
generous"  reception,  remembering  how  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Holy  Father  was  treated  here  not 
so  very  many  years  ago.  There  is  still  a  great 
amount  of  bigotry  and  anti-Catholic  prejudice  in 
the  United  States  which  it  will  take  full  another 
quarter  of  a  century  to  dispel. 


Mr.  James  P.  Shelley  of  Winsted,  Conn.,  is  no 
longer  an  agent  for  The  ''Ave  Maria." 

New  Publications. 

South-Mountain  Magic.  A  Narrative.  By  Made- 
leine Vinton  Dahlgren.  Boston  :  James  R.  Osgood 
&Co.    1882. 

It  is  not  so  surprising,  after  all,  as  it  may  seem 
at  first  sight,  that  within  fifty  miles  of  Washing- 
ton should  flourish  so  thriving  a  hot-bed  of  su- 
perstition as  Mrs.  Dahlgren  describes  ; — for  the 
work  before  us  is  descriptive  rather  than  narra- 
tive. The  humaCn  heart  craves  an  object  of  faith, 
and  if  the  legitimate  object  be  not  presented,  it 
will  satisfy  its  craving  with  whatever  it  finds 
within  its  reach.  Moreover,  the  connection  be- 
tween faith  and  nervous  energy  seems  to  be  very 
close  ;  so  that  the  latter,  under  the  stimulus  of  the 
former,  becomes  more  efficient  as  the  vis  repara- 
trix  naturce,  and  this  whether  faith  be  mistaken 
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in  its  object  or  not.  Of  course,  when  faith  is  mis- 
directed it  is  not  likelj^  to  be  so  firm  as  when  un- 
der the  attraction  of  its  genuine  object ;  neverthe- 
less, there  is  evidently  a  natural  stimulus  derived 
from  faith,  in  proportion  to  its  firmness,  and  dis- 
tinct from  the  legitimacy  of  its  object :  and  this 
natural  stimulus  to  the  nervous  system  must  be 
distinguished  from  the  operation  of  the  supernat- 
ural power,  which  is  independent  of  the  nervous 
system.  By  the  latter  the  dead  have  been  raised 
to  life,  and  lost  limbs  have  been  restored  to  the 
living  ;  and  powerless  as  would  be  the  former  to 
produce  results  like  these,  still  it  might  restore 
reason  to  the  insanCj^  motion  to  the  paralytic, 
speech  to  the  dumb  ;  and  sight  to  the  blind.  Not 
that  we  would  believe  all  the  marvellous  cures  re- 
corded in  the  present  or  like  treatises  on  the  pre- 
ternatural ;  but  if  absolutely  nothing  of  the  kind 
had  ever  occurred,  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  a  belief  in  such  a  thing  should  prevail.  The 
gifted  author  is  not  unknown  to  our  readers.  Her 
volume  is  a  delightful  book — a  handsome  book,  too, 
and  creditable  to  the  publishers.  We  commend  it 
to  the  attention  of  all  our  friends. 
A  Popular  History  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
THE  United  States.  By  John  O'Kane  Murray, 
B.  S.,  M.  A.,  M.D.  Seventh  Edition.  Revised  and 
Enlarged.  New  York  and  Montreal :  D.  J.  Sadlier 
&  Co.     1882. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Murray's  Popular 
History  has  reached  a  seventh  edition.  The 
labor  of  correction  and  emendation  often  in- 
volves more  real  effort  and  devotion  than  are  ne- 
cessary in  the  compilation  of  an  original  work, 
and  our  author's  application  to  his  task  is  truly 
praiseworthy.  Of  typographical  errors,  it  may  be 
said  that  those  who  look  for  them  are  the  least 
likely  to  discover  them.  A  chance  trifler  opens  the 
book,  and  his  eye  at  once  strikes  what  the  experi- 
enced proof-reader  has  failed  to  discover.  Thus, 
in  this  edition.  Miss  Tinker's  "House  of  Yorke" 
is  robbed  of  the  silent  e  which  distinguishes  it 
from  "  Richard  the  Third's  ; "  and  on  page  542, 
line  12,  for  "  is  "  read  "  are "  in  a  place  where 
the  nominative  case  has  apparently  been  changed 
from  singular  to  plural  while  the  verb  has  been 
overlooked.  The  talented  young  author  knows 
that  we  notice  these  trifles  merely  with  a  view  to 
their  correction  in  a  coming  eighth  edition.  Our 
cordial  feeling  towards  his  work  and  himself  have 
been  often  expressed.  We  wish  we  could  see  this 
excellent  History  even  more  widely-known  than  it 
is  already. 

We  have  on  our  table,  from  Messrs.  T.  B. 

Noonan  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  a  handsome  lithograph  of 
the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus.  The  picture  is  well  ex- 
ecuted and  is  very  devotional.  No  price  is  given  ; 
but  it  cannot  be  very  high.  Those  of  our  readers 
who  send  for  this  picture  will  be  thankful  to  us 
for  calling  their  attention  to  it. 


youth's  Department, 


Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel. 


BY   ELEANOR   C.    DONNELLY. 


!pURE  as  Carmel's  snows,  and  lovely 
-^      As  its  first  fair  morning  shine  ; 
Crowned  with  stars  of  changeless  splendor, 

Hail,  thou  Mother,  Maid  divine  ! 
Hail,  thou  Lady  of  the  Mountain, 

Rearing  up  its  stately  height, 
Emblematic  of  thy  graces. 
Glowing  in  immortal  light. 

Mother  of  Mount  Carmel  !  hear. 
Shades  are  falling,  night  is  near. 
II. 
From  the  wide  wastes  of  the  ocean, 
Where  the  bird-like  vessels  sail  ; 
From  the  deep  haunts  of  the  city. 

Where  the  weak  and  tempted  wail ; 
In  the  battle,  in  the  chapel, 

From  the  bondsman  and  the  free, 
This  sweet  incense  still  is  wafted. 
This  sweet  prayer  sent  up  to  i  hee. 
Mother  of  Mount  Carmel  !  hear, 
Shades  are  falling,  night  is  near  ! 


The  Little  Musician. 


E  are  very  sorry,  indeed,  I  assure 
you,  Mr.  Fritz," — said  a  neatly- 
dressed  little  old  woman  to  a 
lackey,  in  livery,  who  listened 
with  a  supercilious  look  on  his 
Ll^  face, — ''  we   are  very  sorry  to  dis- 
oblige  your  master,  but  my  poor 
husband   is  tied   to  his  bed  by   the 
gout,  and  he  can't  move.     You  must 
ask  my  lord  to  be  so  kind  as  to  excuse  him." 

"He  will  not  like  it,"  replied  the  lackey. 
"  The  young  gentlemen  have  set  their  hearts 
on  having  a  dance  to-night,  and  they  will  be 
very  much  put  out  at  not  having  the  music. 
Tell  your  husband,  Mrs.  Keimer,  to  hurry  and 
get  well,"  and,  nodding  his  powdered  head, 
the  lackey  left  the  cottage. 

Mrs.  Keimer  clasped  her  hands,  and  went 
back  to  her  husband's  room.  "  Did  you  hear 
him  ?  "   she  said. 

"  Yes,  Margaret,  but  what  can  we  do  ?  The 
worst  of  it  is  that  to-morrow  is  quarter-day, 
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and  if  my  master  is  in  a  bad  humor  he  will 
be^  harder  than  ever  on  his  tenants." 
'  A  light  tap  on  the  door  interrupted  Mr. 
j  Keimer,  "  Come  in  ! "  said  his  wife,  Margaret ; 
j  and  a  little  boy,  about  seven  or  eight  years 
I  of  age,  appeared  on  the  threshold,  carrying 
in  his  hand  a  violin-case. 

'^Oh,  it  is  little  William,"  said  Mr.  Keimer. 
"You  see,  my  boy,  I  shall  have  to  give  you 
your  lesson  in  bed  to-day,  these  plaguy  pains 
have  seized  me  again.  Do  you  know  yojar 
minuet  ?  " 

"  I  think  so,  Mr.  Keimer,"  replied  the  child, 
taking  out  his  violin.  His  voice  sounded  so 
sad,  so  hopeless,  that  Mrs.  Keimer  was  struck 
by  it. 

''  What  has  happened,  my  good  little  Wil- 
liam ?  "  she  asked. 

"Papa  and  mamma  are  crying  at  home," 
said  the  child,  bursting  into  tears,  "  because 
they  have  no  money  for  the  rent.  We  have 
all  been  ill  this  winter,  and  that  costs.  The 
bailiff  had  promised  papa  to  wait  a  little,  but 
our  master  doesn't  want  to  wait.  To-morrow 
we  shall  be  turned  out." 

"  Poor,  child  ! "  said  Mrs.  Margaret,  much 
touched. 

A  moment  of  silence  ensued.  Margaret 
was  asking  herself  if  she  could  go  to  town 
and  sell  the  gold  cross  that  belonged  to  her 
mother  :  she  would  then  have  enough  to  pay 
the  rent  of  her  poor  neighbors,  when  Mr. 
Keimer  said,  suddenly : 

"  Wipe  your  eyes,  William,  and  play  your 
minuet.     Play  your  very  best,  do  you  hear  ?  " 

William  took  his  violin  and  played. 

"  Very  well,  indeed  ! "  said  Mr.  Keimer  ; 
"  Now  your  chacone." 

After  the  chacone  came  a  saraband,  then  a 
gavot,  then  a  fine  sonata,  which  the  child 
knew  by  heart.  Mr.  Keimer,  getting  excited, 
sat  up  in  bed,  and,  forgetting  his  pains,  said  : 

"  Listen  to  me,  child.  Go  up  to  the  castle 
with  your  violin,  and  ask  to  see  the  Baron. 
Tell  him  that  Mr.  Keimer  has  sent  you  to 
play  for  the  young  barons." 

William,  abashed,  drew  back. 

"  Don't  be  afraid  ;  think  of  your  parents 
who  are  crying;  that  will  give  you  courage. 
Play  just  as  you  played  now ;  you  may  be 
sure  people  will  applaud.  When  you  see  that 
our  master  is  in  a  good  humor  you  can  ask  him 
very  politely  to  grant  your  father  a  little  time 
to  pay  his  rent,    You  can  explain  that  he  has 


not  been  able  to  work  for  three  months  ;  that 
he  is  well  now,  and  that  he  will  pay  in  a  short 
time.  Don't  forget  anything,  and  talk  like  a 
good  child  who  wishes  to  get  his  parents  out 
of  trouble.  Gro  quickly,  and  may  Grod  be 
with  you  ! " 

"  What  a  good  idea,  husband  ! "  cried  Mar- 
garet. "Wait  a  moment,  William,  till  I  brush 
you  up  a  bit :  you  must  look  fine  when  you 
go  to  the  castle."  (A  stroke  here,  and  a  brush 
there ;  a  bit  of  lace  there.)  "  How  nice  you 
look.    Hurry  now." 

Little  William  set  off  on  a  run.  He  was 
brave,  and  although  the  thought  of  entering 
the  castle  made  his  heart  beat,  still  the  hope 
of  being  useful  to  his  parents  gave  him  cour- 
age. As  he  went  along  he  thought  how  for- 
tunate it  was  that  Mr.  Keimer  had  noticed 
him  among  the  school  children,  and  had 
taught  him  to  play  on  the  violin.  Good  Mr. 
Keimer  !  He  had  seen  at  once  that  William 
could  never  follow  his  father's  trade — would 
never  be  strong  enough  for  a  blacksmith,  and 
he  had  thought  of  making  him  a  musician. 
William  desired  nothing  better :  he  loved  mu- 
sic. Violinists  earned  a  great  deal  of  money, 
and  when  he  was  grown  he  could  make  his 
father  and  mother  rich,  and  give  fine  presents 
to  his  sister  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Keimer.  His 
little  brother  John  w^ould  be  grown  by  that 
time,  and  could  take  his  place  at  the  forges  ; 
and  his  father  could  give  up  work,  and  so  all 
the  family  would  be  happy. 

But  the  present  question  was  how  should 
he  soften  the  Baron,  audit  was  hard  to  answer. 
It  was  not  that  the  Baron  was  a  wicked  man  ; 
but  he  was  rigid  in  his  ideas,  and,  keeping  all 
his  agreements,  expected  others  to  do  the  same. 
A  man  who  did  not  pay  his  debts  was  necessa- 
rily idle,  or  dissipated,  or  shiftless  in  his  eyes, 
and  the  Baron  detested  such  people.  He  did 
not  live  enough  on  his  estates  to  see  the  daily 
life  of  his  people,  and  to  be  able  to  understand 
the  unavoidable  accidents  which  might  render 
it  impossible  for  a  tenant  always  to  pay  his 
rent  at  the  time  fixed. 

The  child,  on  arriving  at  the  castle,  asked  to 
see  the  Baron,  who  was  still  at  dinner,  and 
could  see  no  one.  William  was  about  to 
leave  when,  by  great  good  luck,  Fritz  passed 
by,  and  hearing  the  words,  "  from  Mr.  Keimer," 
he  looked  at  the  child,  and  seeing  the  violin- 
case,  he  waited  to  hear  no  more,  but  led  the 
little  musician  away  with  him,    Fritz  brought 
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him  at  once  into  the  dining-room,  and  an- 
nounced him  as  "a  young  fellow  sent  by 
Master  Keimer  to  play  for  the  young  barons." 
Everyone  began  to  laugh;  but  the  little  baron- 
ess, the  nobleman's  granddaughter,  took  him 
by  the  hand,  and  led  him  to  her  grandfather, 
declaring  that  it  was  '^a  special  providence." 

William,  dazzled  by  all  this  array  of  people, 
and  lights,  would  have  liked  to  sink  through 
the  floor  to  get  out  of  sight  ;  but  he  did  not 
lose  his  presence  of  mind,  and  said  that  Mr. 
Keimer,  being  ill,  had  sent  him  in  his  place 
to  play  a  minuet  or  chacone,  or  anything  the 
Baron  and  his  guests  might  request. 

The  Baron  laughed,  and  caught  up  the  mu- 
sician and  placed  him  on  the  table  amid  the 
remains  of  the  repast.  "  Come,  boy,"  he  said, 
at  last,  "  show  us  what  you  can  do.  Play  any- 
thing you  like;  some  pretty  melody.  The 
dances  we  will  have  later  on." 

William  obeyed.  He  took  out  his  violin, 
tuned  it,  and  played  his  sonata. 

'^  Good  !  very  good  ! "  said  the  Baron,  who 
was  a  connoisseur.  The  little  baroness,  leaning 
on  his  knee,  thought  as  she  listened,  what  if 
this  little  boy  played  dances  as  well  as  he  did 
sonatas,  they  would  have  a  fine  time  presently. 
The  butler  forgot  his  work,  and  everyone 
present  listened  attentively. 

Every  one  in  the  room  had  dined;  but  the 
poor  little  musician  was  not  in  the  same  cate- 
gory. His  head  began  to  swim,  his  strength 
failed  him,  and  suddenly  he  fell  down  on  the 
table,  looking  as  white  as  the  cloth.  When 
he  came  to  himself,  he  was  surrounded  by 
beautiful  ladies,  who  held  cologne-water  for 
him  to  smell,  and  he  heard  vague  conjectures 
as  to  the  cause  of  his  swoon.  One  of  the 
children  guessed  it. 

'"  I  will  bet  he  is  hungry,"  said  he,  and  in- 
stantly gave  him  a  cake.  William  took  it  so 
eagerly,  that  the  old  housekeeper,  who  had 
had  to  do  with  poor  people,  knew  what  it 
meant.  When  he  told  them  that  he  had  had 
scarcely  anything  to  eat  that  day,  because  he 
had  given  his  bit  of  bread  to  his  little  brother, 
all  eyes  were  moist ;  there  were  even  fine 
ladies  who  went  to  the  kitchen  themselves  to 
get  something  for  him.  He  eat  that  day 
things  that  he  never  knew  the  existence  of, 
much  less  the  names,  he  was  so  hungry,  and 
so  many  things  were  given  him  ! 

When  he  had  had  enough,  he  took  up  his 
violin  of  his  own  accord,  and  played  a  minuet. 


Every  one  applauded  ;  they  led  him  to  a  great 
gilded  hall,  where  the  young  nobles  were  to 
dance.  Finally,  when  the  dancers  were  weary, 
the  Baron  thought  it  time  to  dismiss  the  musi- 
cian. He  sent  for  him,  and  asked  him  how 
much  he  should  charge  for  his  services. 

William,  trembling  a  little,  felt  that  the  de- 
cisive moment  had  come.  He  told  the  story 
of  his  father's  illness,  of  their  strict  economy 
which  had  not  availed  to  secure  the  money 
for  the  rent,  and  finally,  throwing  himself  on 
his  knees  before  the  dreaded  Baron,  while  the 
tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks, he  sobbed:  "Give 
papa  time  to  earn  the  money  he  owes  you,  my 
lord,  and  I  will  play  every  day  for  the  children." 

The  Baron  made  him  stand  up,  and  said, 
kindly:  "You  are  a  brave  boy;  you  wish  to 
pay  for  the  favor  you  ask.  .Here,  take  this 
paper."  And  he  wrote  rapidly  on  a  little 
slip  which  he  had  torn  from  his  tablets.  "  Be- 
fore you  go  home,  take  it  to  the  bailiff,  who 
will  give  you  in  exchange  a  receipt.  Come 
every  evening  to  play  for  my  children  dur- 
ing the  three  months  we  shall  be  here,  and  I 
will  see  your  father,  and  Mr,  Keimer,  to  know 
what  you  are  fit  for.  I  will  take  upon  myself 
the  cost  of  your  education." 

From  that  day  forward  it  was  remarked 
that  the  Baron  listened  more  attentively  to  the 
excuses  of  his  debtors,  and  that  he  made  care- 
ful inquiries  into  every  case  of  need.  Little 
William  became  in  time  a  famous  musician, 
and  ihe  dream  of  his  boyhood  was  realized. 


Saved  by  tlie  Scapular. 

In  the  year  1622,  while  Louis  XIII  was  be- 
sieging the  city  of  Montpellier,  in  a  general 
assault  upon  the  fortifications  a  soldier  named 
Beauregard  Champion  was  struck  in  the  breast 
by  a  ball.  The  blow  ought  to  have  been  mor- 
tal ;  but  the  bullet,  after  piercing  his  clothes, 
stopped  at  and  was  fiattened  against  his  scapu- 
lar, and  he  was  not  injured  in  the  least.  The 
astonished  soldier  proclaimed  the  miracle  ;  and 
those  of  his  comrades  who  had  witnessed  his 
escape  reported  it  from  rank  to  rank  until  it 
reached  the  ears  of  the  king,  who  expressed  a 
wish  to  see  with  his  own  eyes  what  had  been 
told  him.  Accordingly  Beauregard  was  brought 
to  the  presence  of  his  majesty,  who  on  the 
spot  desired  to  be  invested  with  the  holy 
Scapular. 
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Confraternity  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception (or  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes). 

[  All. communications  in  reference  to  the  Confrater- 
nity of  the  Immaculate  Conception  should  he  addressed 
to  Rev.  A.  Granger,  C.  S.  C,  Notre  Dame,  Ind.  This 
Bulletin  is  entirely  under  his  direction. 

"We  fly  to  thy  patronage,  0  Holy  Mother  of  GoJl!" 

Report    for    the    Week    Ending    Wednesdat,- 

June  28th. 

The  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
fraternity are  earnestly  requested  in  behalf  of  the 
following  petitions :  Conversion  to  the  Faith  for 
27  persons  and  20  families,— change  of  life  for  8, 
return  to  the  Faith  for  10,  special  graces  for  14, 
and  spiritual  and  temporal  necessities  for  14  per- 
sons,— recovery  of  health  for  10  persons  and  2  fam- 
ilies, of  hearing  for  2,  and  of  sight  for  3  persons, 
— employment  for  8  persons, — success  in  various 
undertakings  for  10  persons,  of  2  schools,  and  of  4 
novenas— religious  vocations  for  10,  and  the  grace 
of  a  happy  death  for  6  persons, — the  favorable 
issue  of  4  lawsuits, — peace  and  concord  for  3  fam- 
ilies. Also  26  particular  intentions,  and  a  number 
of  thanksgivings  for  favors  received. 

Miraculous  Cure  of  a  Child. 

Our  Blessed  Mother  has  lately  given,  in  Flan- 
ders, a  wonderful  manifestation  of  the  power  of 
her  patronage  and  protection.  On  the  7th  of 
March,  1881,  a  little  boy — about  ten  years  of  age — 
was  suddenly  stricken  with  a  kind  of  paralysis. 
The  anxious  parents  consulted  several  doctors,  one 
of  whom  said  that  the  spinal  marrow  was  affected, 
and  all  declared  there  was  but  little  hope  of  a 
cure,  at  least  without  a  year's  careful  treatment. 

In  this  extremity  the  pious  parents  had  recourse 
to  Him  with  whom  is  life  and  death.  They 
thought  of  the  Grotto  of  Oostacker, — well-known 
through  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands,  and  after 
many  novenas  and  daily  recitations  of  prayers  to 
Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  they  set  out  on  their  hope- 
ful pilgrimage. 

The  child  himself  was  very  joyful  in  leaving, 
and  had  every  confidence  that  he  would  be  cured. 
On  arriving  at  the  Grotto,  his  mother  carried  him 
in  her  arms,  and  placed  him  in  a  chair  before  the 
statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  There  were  many 
pilgrims  present,  and  all  engaged  in  the  recitation 
of  the  Rosary  in  behalf  of  the  afflicted  child.  In 
a  short  time  the  boy  said  he  wished  to  walk  around 
the  Grotto.  He  drank  some  of  the  water  of  the 
spring,  and  his  mother  gave  him  his  crutches. 
Thus  assisted  he  made  the  circuit  of  the  Grotto 
and  came  once  more  before  the  statue.  Suddenly  a 
tremor  ran  through  his  limbs  ;  something  told  him 


it  was  his  cure,  and  he  dropped  one  of  his  crutches. 
When  his  mother  ran  to  pick  it  up  for  him,  he 
motioned  her  away  and  said  that  he  thought  he 
could  do  with  one.  Then  he  continued  his  round, 
but  scarcely  had  he  taken  a  dozen  steps  when  he 
dropped  the  other  crutch.  He  was  cured.  No  pain 
or  weakness  in  any  of  his  limbs.  Three  times, 
without  stopping,  he  made  the  circuit  of  the 
Grotto. 

There  were  pilgrims  assembled  from  all  parts 
of  the  Continent,  and  they  saw  with  amazement 
the  child  who  was  brought  there  a  cripple,  bereft 
of  all  motion,  now  suddenly  restored  to  activity 
and  vigor,  and  walking  in  presence  of  all  without 
any  help. 

Upon  their  arrival  at  their  home  they  were  met 
by  one  of  the  physicians  who  had  been  in  attend- 
ance. He  could  scarcely  believe  his  eyes  that  it 
was  his  patient  he  saw  before  him.  Great  was 
the  joy  of  relatives  and  friends,  all  of  whom  are 
ready  and  willing  to  bear  witness  to  the  miracu- 
lous nature  of  this  cure. 

OBITUARY. 

The  following  deceased  persons"  are  recom- 
mended to  the  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of 
the  Confraternity :  Sister  St.  Winifred,  of  the 
Good  Shepherd  Convent,  Quebec,  who  lately  went 
to  her  Spouse.  Sister  St.  Ann,  Ursuline  Convent, 
Galveston,  Texas.  Sister  M.  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd and  Sister  M.  Bernardine,  lately  deceased 
at  Notre  Dame,  Indiana.  Edward  Harley, 
Norristown,  Pa.,  who  went  to  his  reward  last 
April.  David  Shepherd,  Washington,  Mo.,  who 
was  instantly  killed  in  the  coal  mines,  May  the 
29th.  Leonard  Mitchell,  Perry,  Ind.,  who  de- 
parted this  life  June  the  20th.  Mr.  Andrew 
Joyce,  who  lately  died  in  Washington  city.  Mary 
Jane  O'Reilly,  Winnepeg,  who  slept  in  the  Lord 
June  the  20th.  Mrs.  Margaret  Kell,  San  Jose, 
Cal.  Mr.  Wm.  Fitzgerald,  Gilroy,  Cal.  Mts-Maky 
Mills,  Menlo  Park,  Cal.  John  and  Mrs.  Carroll. 
Mrs.  Mary  Jenkins,  who  departed  this  life  on  the 
31st  of  May.  Denis  and  Hannah  Roach  and 
Margaret  Keadney,  of  Dover,  N.  H.,  who  died 
lately.  Mr.  Mahoney  and  Johan  Kiley,  of  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.,  lately  deceased. 

May  their  souls  and  all  the  souls  of  the  faithful 
departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God  rest  in  peace  ! 

A.  Granger,  C.  S.  C, 
Director  of  the  Confraternity. 


"  God's  Church  is  holy :  holy  with  the'  holiness 
of  supernatural  grace.  This  clothes  her  with  a 
brightness  that  wholly  covers  the  short-comings 
of  too  many  of  her  children,  who,  though  in  her, 
unhappily  testify  by  their  lives,  that  they  are  not 
of  her."   * 
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Realities  of  Life. 


ORATION  OF  HON.  EDMUND  F.  DUNNE,  LLD. 
£x-Chlef-Justice  of  Arizona. 


Delivered  at  the  Thirty-Sixth  Annual  Commec- 
cement  of  the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  Ind., 
June  23,  1880. 

Neat  Pamphlet  Form. 

I*rloe,  lO  oents,  i>otst  free. 

Address  orders  to  the 

Office  ot  THE  "AVE  MARIA." 

NoTRB  Dame,  Ind. 

PRELUDES : 

AN   ELEGANT  VOLUME  OF   POEMS, 

By  Maurice  F.  Egan, 

Published  to  Aid  in  the   Rebuilding   oi' 
Notre  Dame  University. 

Price  (postpaid),       -       -      -       -       SI   00 

Address 

PETER  F.  CUNNINGHAM  &  SON 

817  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Lemonnier  Library, 

Established  at  Notre  Dame  in  1872  for  tke  use 
©f  the  Students  of  the  University. 

Donations  of  books,  pamphlets,  periodicals,  etc., 
for  the  re-establishing  of  this  Library,  which  was 
destroyed  by  the  late  fire,  are  respectfully  solicited 
and  will  be  gratefully  received  and  acknowledger' 
by  the  Librarian.    Please  address 

Notre  Dame,  Indiana. 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

Bella  of  Pure  Copper  and  Tin  for  Churches 
Schools,  Fire  Al'arms, Farms,  etc.  FULLY 
WARRANTED.    Catalogue  sent  Free. 

VANDUZEN  &  TIFT,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Read  What  Millions  Proclaim! 


MENEELY  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

Favorably  known  to  the  public  eincf. 
1826.  Churcb, Chapel, School, Fire  Alarn. 
and  otlK>r  belle;  also  Chimes  and  Teala 

MENEELY  &  CO..  WEST  TEOY,If.  I. 


The  Genuine  Singer  Sewing  Machines 

ARE  ONLY  Made  by  the  Singer 

Manufacturing  Company. 


Notre  Dame  P.  0., 

Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  1882. 
They  are,  beyond  all  controversy,  the  best  in  the 
wovld.  Having  tried  many  other  makes  in  our  re- 
spective Institutions,  we  find,  by  continual  usage,  the 
genuine  Singer  to  be  far  superior  to  any  other,  and 
recommend  it  to  all  as  the  most  valuable  of  Sewing 
Machines.  E.  F.  Gbether,  No.  135  Michigan  Street, 
South  Bend,  Indiana,  is  agent  for  this  locality.  Cal) 
on  or  address  him. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NOTRE  DAME, 
and  ST.  MARY'S  ACADEMY. 


The  "  OLD  RELIABLE  "  SINGER 
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The  Strongest, 

The    Simplest, 

The  Most  Durable 

SEWING  MACHINE 

EVER  YET  CONSTRUCTED. 


Our  Sales  last  year  were  at  the  rate  of  over 
1,800    SEWING   MACHINES  A   DAY 

for  every  business-day  in  the  year. 


THE     SINGER    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY, 

Prindpal    Office — 34    Union   Square,   N.   Y. 
South  Bend  Branch — 135    Michigan   Street. 

2,000  Offices  in  the  U.  S,  and  Canada ;  and  3,000  in 
the  Old  World  and  South  America. 

Offices  in  every  civilized  Country  upon  earth. 
feblMy 
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DR.     MCINTOSH'S 

Solar  Microscope  and  Stereopticort  Combination 

FOR   THE   USE   OF 

COLLEGES,  SCHOOLS,  PHYSICIANS  and  SCIENTISTS. 


This  Combination  includes  three  distinct  instruments,  a 
Solar  Microscope,  Solar  Stereoptieon  and  Monoc- 
ular Microscope. 

Each  of  these  can  be  used  alone  or  in  combination. 

By  the  aid  of  this  combination,  Astronomy,  Geography,  Geometry, 
Botany,  ZoOlogy,  Philosophy,  Physiology,  Patliology ,  Histology,  etc. , 
can  be  finely  illustrated  to  a  large  class  or  audience. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  Free  on  application. 
MclNTOSH  GALVANIC  k  FARADIC  BATTERY  CO., 

192  &  194  Jackson  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
(iecio'8l-i4ni 


Masses  for  the  Dead, 


AND 


Motives  for  Having  them  Celebrated. 


An  Essay  by  the  Rev.  A.  A.  Lambing,  Author 
of  "  A  History  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the 
Dioceses  ol  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny,"  "  Sunday 
School  Teacher's  Manual,"  etc.,  etc. 


NEAT  PAMPHLET  FORM,  86  pp.  8vo. 
Price,  postage  paid,     -    -    25cts. ;  5  Copies,  $1  00 


^"A  liberal  discount  to  the  Trade. 

Address,       "  Ave  Maria  "  Office, 

NOTRE  DAME,  IND. 


Mixed  Marriages. 

Their  Origin  and  Results. 


By  Rev.  A.  A.  LAMBING, 

Author  of  "The  Orphan's  Friend,"  "  The  Sunday- 
School  Teacher's  Manual,"  etc.,  etc 


Single  Copy, 
Eight  Copies, 
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$1  00 


OFFICE  OF  THE  "AVE  MARIA," 
Notre  Dame,  Indiana. 
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Kimball  Organs. 

It  has  become  necessary  for  us  to 
greatly  enlarge  our  manufacturing 
facilities,  and  it  is  probable  that 
during  the  coming  year  our  factory 
will  turn  out  over  on&-twelfih  of  the 
entire  production  of 

Parlor  and  Cabinet  Organs 

on  the  American  Continent,  which 
demonstrates  beyond  a  doubt  the  su- 
periority of  the  Instruments  manu- 
factured by  us. 

We  are  sole  agents  for  the  W.  W 

Kimball  Pianos,  Hallet  &  Da- 
vis and  W.  P.  Emerson  Pianos. 

Address, 

W.  W.  KIMBALL, 

Chicago,    111. 

Or, 

S.  D.  ROBERSON, 

General  Agent, 


HOUTH    BE1NI>,  IN1>. 
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College  of  Notre  Dame, 

COTE-DES-NEIGES, 
MONTREAL,     CANADA. 


This  Institution,  directed  by  the  Religious  of  the 
Congregation  of  the  Holy  Crops,  occupies  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  salubrious  sites  in  Canada,  It  was 
founded  for  giving  a  Christian  education  to  boys  be- 
tween the  a^es  of  five  and  twelve  years.  They  receive 
all  the  care  and  attention  to  which  they  are  accustomed 
at  home.  The  French  and  English  languages  are 
taught  with  equal  care  by  masters  of  both  nationaHties. 

TERMS: 

Board  and  Tuition,  per  month,         -        -        -$10  00 
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Once  More. 

Once  more, 
Look  down  upon  me  from  thy  starry  throne  ! 
Save  me  from  out  this  darkness  darker  grown  ; 
Still  let  thy  spirit  move, 
With  its  redeeming  presence  as  of  yore, 
Making  the  spells  of  peace,  of  love, 
Return  once  more. 

Once  more. 
After  long  years  of  exile,  may  I  turn 
Back  to  the  land  where  ancient  altars  burn 
And  hallowed  memories  dwell ; 
Where,  on  the  windings  of  a  secret  shore,     . 
The  murmuring  surges  sink  and  swell       • 
For  evermore. 

Once  more. 
Stretch  thy  sustaining  hands  from  heaven's  high 

dome 
Over  the  wanderer  as  he  wanders  home  ; 
Let  their  far  brightness  gleam. 
Making  my  life  that  lies  before 
A  something  better  than  a  sultry  dream  ; 
Forgive  once  more !  J.  N. 


Eliane. 

TRANSLATED    FROM    THE    FRENCH    OF    MRS.   AUGUSTUS 

CRAVEN,  AUTHOR   OF   "a   SISTEr's   STORY,"   BY 

LADY    GEORGIANA    FULLERTON. 

CHAPTER  XIL 
IHILST  that  conversation  had  been  go- 
ing on,  Eliane,  quite  unconscious  of 
the  storibs  of  which  she  was  the  cause, 
and  of  those  which  were  gathering  over  her 
future  path,  was  reading,  for  the  second  time, 
her  cousin's  letter  with  a  pleasure  and  interest 
beyond  what  at  first  sight  that  simple  missive 
seemed  likely  to  inspire. 


"My  Dear  Eliane"  [Blanche  vn-ote],  "You 
must  be  surprised  at  my  silence,  and  you  might  have 
been  a  little  anxious  too  if  you  had  not  known  by  my 
letters  to  mamma — the  only  letters  I  have  had  time  to 
write — that  we  remained  at  Crecy  only  one  day  (Cr^cy! 
I  shall  describe  it  to  you  another  time,  and  you  will 
come  and  judge  of  it  yourself ! ),  and  then  that  we 
started  for  Italy.  To-day  I  will  only  tell  you  that  we 
went  to  Florence  for  two,  and  to  Rome  for  four  days, 
and  then  took  refuge  here  at  Como,  where  one  breathes 
a  little,  though  it  is  still  very  hot.  We  saw  all  that 
could  possibly  be  seen  during  our  visits  to  Rome  and 
Florence,  setting  out  early  in  the  morning,  and  coming 
home  late  at  night.  But  I  have  made  up  my  mind 
about  several  things.  One  is  that  I  have  no  curiosity 
about  sight-seeing ;  another,  that  I  do  not  know 
enough  about  art  to  care  much  for  it ;  and  thirdly, 
that  I  am  not  well-informed  enough  with  regard  to 
Italian  history  to  be  able  to  remember  at  a  moment's 
notice  who  were  the  famous  men  people  talk  of  before 
me,  especially  those  who  lived  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
As  to  Reman  history,  my  memory  is  not  quite  so  rusty. 
The  galleries,  I  assure  you,  my  dear,  seemed  to  me 
full  of  exactly  the  same  statues  and  pictures.  How 
stupid  you  will  think  me — you  who  take  such  an  in- 
terest in  these  things  and  these  places,  just  as  if  you 
had  seen  them,  and  who  know  all  their  names  by  heart. 
But  I  must  speak  the  truth ;  I  never  pretend  to  like 
what  I  don't  care  for,  and  especially  with  you  who 
love  me  just  as  I  am,  and  whom  I  love  just  as  you  are, 
with  your  cleverness,  which  does  not  disturb  me,  your 
wisdom,  which  I  am  not  afraid  of,  and  that  something 
which  makes  life  so  pleasant,  when  you  are  with  one. 
I  shall  not  be  able  to  do  much  longer  without  you, 
darling  Eliane. 

' '  Bui  I  am  very  happy.  My  husband  is  very  fond 
of  me,  and  does  not  see  any  faults  in  his  little  wife,  and 
I  see  no  faults  in  him.  He  feels  just  as  I  do  with  re- 
gard to  what  I  was  saying  just  now.  We  quite  agree, 
too,  in  admiring  the  beautiful  scenery  we  have  been 
travelling  through;  but,  above  all  things,  we  both 
long  to  return  to  Crecy.  Yves  is  making  new  planta- 
tions there.  He  is  building  a  school,  and  there  are 
lots  of  things  he  is  doing,  which  interest  me  quite  as 
much  as  him.  That'place  where  I  only  spent  one  day  is 
more  beautiful,  in  my  opinion,  than  anything  we  have 
seen  since. 
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' '  What  has  amused  us  immensely  has  been  the  no 
end  of  purchases  we  have  made  for  the  furnishing  of 
our  rooms.  You  know  how  clever  Yves  is  about  that 
sort  of  thing,  and  what  good  taste  he  has.  If  you 
could  but  see  the  number  of  candelabras  and  hangings 
we  have  bought,  boautiiiil  mirrors,  too,  such  ducks  of 
niggers,  and  cabinets  such  as  you  have  never  set  eyes 
on!  It  must  be  confessed  we  both  like  shops  better 
than  galleries.  In  the  one  case  you  look  at  things 
which  can  never  belong  to  you,  whereas.  ,  .  ,  Oh,  it 
will  be  so  amusing  when  we  get  back  to  arrange  all 
our  purchases  in  the  chateau. 

*'  And  then,  dear  Eliane,  to  think  of  being  with  you 
again,  for  you  know  that  mamma  and  you  are  coming 
to  Crecy  in  October.  Yves  will  be  so  glad  to  see  you 
both.  I  need  not  say  what  my  delight  will  be.  You 
can  guess  that  without  my  telling  you,  and  I  am  sure 
that  you  also  look  forward  with  joy  to  that  meeting, 
and  to  the  fond  kisses  you  will  receive  from 
"  Your  devoted  little 

"Blanche." 

There  was  certainly  nothing  very  remark- 
able in  that  letter,  and  yet  Eliane  pressed  it  to 
her  heart  and  to  her  lips.  If  for  a  few  hours  on 
her  first  arrival  at  Erlon  she  had  not  thought 
much  of  Blanche,  since  then  she  had  had 
hut  too  much  reason  to  look  back  with  tender 
regret  to  the  affection  she  had  always  shown 
her.  After  that  first  evening  and  that  first 
morning  everything  around  her  had  changed 
in  a  wa}^  she  scarcely  realized,  and  did  not  un- 
derstand. Not  only  could  she  see  that  Ray- 
nald  never  spoke  to  her  but  in  a  constrained 
or  abrupt  manner,  but  Madame  de  Liminge 
was  also  cold  and  reserved.  Instead  of  the 
approving  and  kind  looks  she  was  accustomed 
to,  her  aunt's  eyes  were  now  often  fixed  upon 
her  with  sometimes  an  anxious,  and  sometimes 
a  hard  expression. 

Eliane,  who  in  her  Euglish  home  had  al- 
ways been  in  an  atmosphere  of  affection  and 
kindness,  who  up  to  that  time  had  found 
amongst  her  French  relatives  not  only  the 
same  tender  regard,  but  superadded  to  it  some- 
thing new  and  yet  more  sweet,  now  felt  in  a 
moral  sense  the  cold  chill  which  people  ex- 
perience when  they  suddenly  pass  from  the 
warmth  and  light  of  a  southern  clim^  to  the 
cold,  dark  regions  of  the  north. 

She  long  remained  in  the  same  place,  buried 
in  thoughts  so  numerous  and  confused  that  she 
could  not  disentangle  them.  As  she  was  slowly 
walking  back  to  the  house,  Eliane  heard  the 
noi'^e  of  the  cavalcade,  and  stopped  to  meet  it. 

Haynald  jumped  off  his  horse  and  offered  to  as- 
sist Mademoiselle  de  Longvilliers  to  dismount, 
l^Ut  without  looking  at  him  she  took  her  grand- 


father's hand  and  sprang  lightly  to  the  ground. 
A  large  bouquet  of  roses  was  in  her  hand,  but 
her  cheeks  were  of  a  still  deeper  red.  The 
haughty  and  discontented  expression  of  her 
countenance  indicated  that  this  burning  flush 
was  not  the  result  solely  of  the  exercise  she 
had  been  taking  or  the  heat  of  the  day.  The 
Due  de  Longvilliers,  likewise,  looked  cross. 
Trevaldid  not  seem  in  spirits,  but  brightened 
up  when  he  saw  Eliane.  '  With  a  mixture  of 
politeness  and  self-sufficiency  which  were 
habitual  to  him,  he  said  to  her,  in  a  low  voice  : 
"I  trust  that  I  rightly  understood  you,  and 
that  I  shall  soon  obtain  my  pardon."       • 

Eliane  looked  at  him  with  astonishment. 
But  had  she  known  how  to  answer  this  incom- 
prehensible speech  she  would  not  have  had 
time  to  do  so,  for  Constance  at  that  moment 
took  her  arm,  and  led  her  away  towards  her 
own  room.  When  they  reached  the  top  of  the 
stairs.  Mademoiselle  de  Longvillier  said,  point- 
ing to  her  bouquet :  "  See  what  scarce  flowers 
I  have  got.     Take  one  of  them,  Eliane." 

"Scarce  flowers  !"  Eliane  answered,  with  a 
smile  ;   "  do  you  call  moss-roses  scarce  ?  " 

"  Certainly  I  do.  You  might  search  in  all 
the  finest  modern  gardens  and  not  find  one. 
But  that  little  castle  we  went  to  see  is  sur- 
rounded with  them.  Your  high  and  mighty 
cousin  condescended  to  tell  the  gardener  to 
gather  these  for  me — after  I  had  asked  for  them, 
mind  you.  It  would  never  have  entered  his  own 
head."  She  was  about  to  say  more,  when  the 
bell  rung.  There  was  hardly  time  for  her  to 
dress  for  breakfast.  "  We  shall  meet  later,  in  the 
drawing-room,  for  our  lesson,"  she  said  ;  "and 
then  we  can  talk*as  much  as  we  like.  Now  I 
must  adorn  myself ;  I  have  hardly  half-an-hour 
for  that  important  duty." 

Constance  disappeared.  Eliane  stood  still 
for  an  instant  looking  at  the  rose  in  her  hand. 
Then  she  fastened  it  to  her  waist  and  went 
down  to  the  drawing-room.  Taking  it  all  in 
all,  she  had  been,  perhaps,  the  person  in  the 
house  who  had  spent  the  pleasautest  morning. 
This  thought  which  crossed  her  mind  would 
have  been  confirmed  if  she  had  heard  the  con- 
versation in  the  Due  and  Duchesse  de  Longvil- 
liers' room  at  that  moment.  ; 

"  Are  you  sure  of  what  you  say  ?  "  exclaimed 

the  Duchesse,  whilst  her  husband,  lying  back 

in  his  arm-chair,  was  beating  his  boots  with 

his  riding-whip  ;  "  are  you  really  in  earnest?" 

"  I  am  not  likely  to  be  mistaken,  my  dear, 
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on  such  a  point.  You  can  rely  on  my  insight. 
Moreover,  I  had  told  you  so  before  ;  I  had  fore- 
seen it." 

"You  had  said  so.  .  .  .  You  had  foreseen 
it.  .  .  .  That  is  always  the  way  you  go  on 
when  things  turn  out  badly,"  the  Duchesse 
•retorted,  in  a  complaining  voice. 

She  was  a  timid,  sickly  person,  prematurely 
aged  by  her  grief  at  the  loss  of  her  onMson, 
killed  in  Africa.  His  wife  had  died  a  minth 
after  Constance's  birth.  The  care  and  educa- 
tion of  the  little  orphan  had  been  always  more 
of  an  anxiety  than  a  consolation  to  her,  and 
she  was  now  anxious  to  get  her  married,  not 
only  in  order  to  secure  her  a  happy  destiny, 
but  also  to  be  relieved  from  a  burthensome 
responsibility. 

"  Yes,"  she  fretfully  repeated  ;  "  that  is  what 
you  always  say  when  things  do  not  happen  as 
you  wish." 

"  Whether  for  good  or  bad,"  the  Duke  re- 
plied, "  my  previsions  are  not  often  deceived, 
and  I  had  told  you  not  to  accept  Madame  de 
Liminge's  invitation  without  a  perfect  cer- 
tainty that  her  son's  wishes  coincided  with  her 
own.  Now  I  plainly  see  such  is  not  the  case, 
and  I  wish  immediately  to  take  Constance 
away." 

"But  how  could  one  imagine  anything  so 
improbable  ?  " 

"  Improbable  or  not,  it  ought  to  have  been 
guarded  against.  And  you  ought  to  have  done 
as  I  desired  you — not  paid  this  visit  until 
Liminge  had  proposed  for  her." 

''  You  are  very  hard  upon  me,  M.  de  Long- 
villiers.  You  ought  to  allow  that  it  was 
natural,  before  I  committed  myself  further,  to 
wish  to  see  with  my  own  eyes  if  this  place 
was  really  as  perfect  a  one  as  you  had  been 
told." 

"Well,  there  is  something  in  that,  I  ac- 
knowledge." 

Satisfied  with  this  concession,  the  Duchesse 
continued :  "  And  as  there  was  formerly  a 
great  intimacy  between  the  two  families, 
though  latterly  we  have  not  seen  much  of 
the  Liminges,  the  Marquise's  invitation  was 
nothing  out  of  the  common  way,  nor  was  there 
anything  extraordinary  in  my  accepting  it  ; 
and  then  I  had  observed  at  Paris  that  Con- 
stance had  rather  taken  a  fancy  to  the  young 
man." 

M.  de  Longvilliers  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"Just  such  a  fancy,"  he  said,  "as  she  would 


be  likely  to  take  for  any  good-looking  young 
man  with  Liminge's  name  and  fortune.  He 
is  not  the  only  i^arti  possessed  of  those  advan- 
tages. But  be  that  as  it  may,  you  must  tell 
Madame  de  Liminge  this  very  morning  that 
we  shall  leave  her  to-morrow." 

Whenever  the  Duke  spoke  in  that  positive 
manner  his  wife  knew  that  he  meant  to  be 
obeyed,  and,  though  extremely  annoyed,  saw 
nothing  for  it  but  to  do  as  she  was  bid.  The 
fear  of  being  uncivil  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on 
the  other,  her  pride,  which  was  wounded  by 
this  unforeseen  obstacle,  disturbed  her  so  much 
that  she  was  very  abstracted  during  breakfast, 
so  much  so  that  it  would  hardly  have  escaped 
observation  had  not  most  of  the  party  been 
likewise  more  or  less  preoccupied. 

There  was  an  unusual  frown  on  the  Duke's 
brow ;  the  Duchesse  spoke  at  random,  and 
without  much  tact.  In  Constance's  ccftinte- 
nance  there  was  a  disdainful  expression  super- 
added to  her  habitual  haughtiness.  The  Mar- 
quise was  evidently  nervous,  and  Eliane  also. 
There  was  something  in  M.  de  Treval's  man- 
ner still  more  inexplicable  than  his  words. 
Although  he  was  not  sitting  next  to  her,  he 
took  every  opportunity  of  speaking  to  her 
across  the  table,  and  when  by  direct  questions 
he  had  obliged  her  to  turn  her  head  towards 
him,  his  eyes  assumed  a  sentimental  expres- 
sion which  puzzled  and  irritated  her  beyond 
measure.  She  saw  that  Raynald  had  observed 
those  glances  and  her  embarrassment,  and  she 
blushed  deeply. 

The  only  person  quite  at  her  ease  was 
Madame  de  I'Heris.  Her  incessant  flow  of 
small  talk  was  rather  useful  on  this  occasion, 
not  that  she  was  quite  satisfied  with  the 
amount  of  attention  paid  her  during  the  morn- 
ing ride,  but  anyhow  she  had  made  one  of  a 
thoroughly  aristocratic  party ;  she  was  on 
what  she  considered  intimate  terms  with  them  ; 
henceforward  she  would  be  considered  in  the 
neighborhood  as  an  habitue  of  the  chateau  of 
Erlon,  and  no  one  would  know  exactly  to 
what  degree  she  had  been  appreciated  by  that 
distinguished  society,  for  M.  Edgar  would  not 
care  to  relate,  even  supposing  he  had  been 
conscious  of  it,  that  the  only  reason  why  he 
had  not  been  supplanted  was  that  nobody 
tried  to  rob  him  of  his  conquest. 

Malseigne  did  not  appear,  and  when  the 
Marquise  inquired  for  him  she  was  told  that 
he   had  gone  to  Paris  by  the  eleven  o'clock 
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traiu.  She  did  iioc  betray  lier  discouteiit,  and 
pretended  not  to  be  surprised  at  it.  Malseigne, 
she  said,  was  in  the  habit  of  absenting  himself 
and  of  returning  without  any  explanation  ;  but 
Raynald  could  not  conceal  his  surprise.  He 
knew  that  Malseigne  was  going  to  have  a 
conversation  with  his  mother ;  he  also  knew 
what  was  to  be  the  subject  of  it.  He  felt  that 
this  abrupt  departure  boded  no  good  to  his 
hopes  ;  and  his  face,  which  had  been  gloomy 
enough  before,  assumed  a  still  darker  expres- 
sion. 

At  last  this  breakfast,  which  had  seemed 
interminable  to  the  hosts  and  most  of  the 
guests,  came  to  an  end.  As  soon  as  it  was 
over,  the  Duchesse  drew  Madame  de  Liminge 
aside,  into  a  recess  of  the  library  where  they 
usually  spent  the  morning,  and  without  pre- 
amble^ but  yet  with  considerable  embarrass- 
ment, told  her  that  an  unforeseen  circumstance 
obliged  them  to  go  away  the  next  day. 

The  Marquise  at  once  understood  what  this 
meant,  and  for  a  moment  lost  her  sell-com- 
mand. Seizing  the  Duchesse's  hand,  she 
whispered :  ''  Don't,  I  beseech  you,  settle 
anything  yet.  At  any  rate  do  not  change 
your  plans  until  this  evening."  She  hardly 
knew  what  she  was  saying,  or  what  she  hoped 
from  a  delay,  nor  did  she  remember  that  she 
was  speaking  to  Constance's  grandmother  as 
if  they  understood  each  other  with  regard  to 
a  subject  on  which  they,  no  doubt,  had  the 
same  wishes,  but  had  never  yet  said  a  word. 

"Not  till  to-night?"  the  Duchesse  an- 
swered, feeling  her  hopes  revive  and  forgetting 
a  little  her  dignity. 

"No  :  not  till  to-night."     • 

The  Duchesse  tried  to  reconcile  this  con- 
cession with  her  husband's  positive  injunction. 
''  Well,  it  remains  a  settled  thing  that  we  go 
to-  morrow  ;  but,  if  such  is  your  wish,  we  shall 
say  nothing  about  it  till  this  evening." 

The  Marquise  pressed  her  hand,  and  went 
back  to  Madame  de  I'Heris,  politeness  oblig- 
ing her  to  sit  with  that  lady  until  the  an- 
nouncement of  her  carriage. 

Raynald,  with  a  newspaper  in  his  hand, 
afforded  her  but  little  assistance.  Constance, 
looking  decidedly  cross,  had  taken  up  a  book 
and  seated  herself  near  the  window.  The  Due 
and  Duchesse  were  pacing  up  and  down  the 
broad  alley,  talking  eagerly.  Eliane  alone  did 
her  best  to  second  her  aunt's  efforts  at  conver- 
sation. 


At  last  the  litlle  victoria  was  at  the  door^ 
and  Madame  de  I'Heris  hastened  to  depart, 
for  during  the  last  hour  heavy  dark  clouds^ 
had  been  gathering  in  the  sky,  the  air  had 
become  sultry  and  oppressive,  and  everything 
presaged  a  storm  likely  enough  to  overtake 
her  if  she  did  not  make  the  best  of  her  way 
home.  Raynald,  inspired  with  a  sudden  ardor 
of  civility,  offered  his  arm  to  conduct  her  to 
her  carriage.  She  little  guessed  how  delighted 
he  was  to  see  her  off,  and  took  leave  of  him 
with  most  gracious  smiles  and  bows. 

He  remained  a  few  minutes  outside  the 
house,  gazing  on  a  sky  hardly  as  dark  and 
gloomy  as  his  thoughts.  As  he  was  returning 
to  the  library,  where  his  mother  had  remained^ 
he  suddenly  turned  back  and  went  to  his  own 
room  ;  for  a  wonder,  he  had  an  hour  to  him- 
self, and  felt  the  need  of  solitude  and  quiet. 
The  state  of  the  atmosphere  at  that  moment 
fairly  represented  his  condition  of  mind.  A 
storm — he  knew  it — was  hanging  over  him. 
He  had  no  doubt  on  that  subject ;  when  and 
how  it  was  to  burst  he  could  not  tell,  but  it 
was  close  at  hand  and  inevitable. 

As  soon  as  Madame  de  I'Heris  had  gone, 
Constance  jumped  up,  threw  aside  her  book, 
and  carried  ofi'  Eliane  to  the  grand  salon, 
which  was  scarcely  ever  occupied  except  in 
the  evening.  Madame  de  Liminge  was  glad 
that  the  two  girls  had  left  the  room,  for  she 
felt  that  the  moment  was  come  for  a  decisive 
conversation  with  her  son.  She  was  meditat- 
ing on  the  manner  in  which  she  should  begin 
it ;  but  when  the  door  opened  it  was  not 
Raynald,  but  Horace  de  Treval  who  came  in. 

Seeing  that  the  Marquise  was  alone,  he 
eagerly  begged  to  say  a  few  words  to  her  in 
private. 

"  Certainly,"  she  answered  ;  and  guessing  at 
once  what  he  was  come  about,  a  gleam  of  joy 
shot  through  her  eyes.  She  was  now  afraid 
that  Raynald  would  interrupt  them,  and 
looked  anxiously  at  the  door.  ''You  wish  to 
speak  to  me  alone  ?  "   she  asked. 

''Yes  :  I  do,  Madame  ;  and  as  I  saw  Raynald 
going  into  his  room,  and  the  Due  and  Duchesse 
out  of  doors — " 

"Of  course,  of  course,"  Madame  de  Liminge 
answered. 

She  was  greatly  relieved,  and  thought  all 
would  now  go  on  smoothly. 

"But  come  to  my  room,"  she  said;  "we 
can  talk  more  quietly  there.     My  niece  and 
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Mudemoiselie  de  Lungvilliers  are  playing  and 
singing  in  the  drawing-room  ;  the-noise  would 
disturb  us." 

M.  de  Treval  followed  the  Marquise  into 
the  little  salon,  where  some  hours  before  she 
had  conversed  with  Malseigne. 


(to  be  continued.) 


Ada's  Trust. 
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CHAPTER  X.— L'Inconnu. 

Ignorant  of  the  unhappiness  he  had 
brought  into  Maurice  Talbot's  life  by  his 
^illy  intrigue,  and  really  wishing  to  be  better 
acquainted  with  him,  Mercer  called  the  fol- 
lowing day  for  the  purpose  of  inviting  him 
and  Thornton  to  dine  with  him  that  evening. 
Only  Thornton  happened  to  be  in,  and  he 
thoughtlessly  accepted  the  invitation  for  both, 
well  pleased  at  so  good  an  opportunity  to 
bring  his  two  friends  together,  assured  that 
they  would  both  find  a  better  acquaintance 
mutually  agreeable. 

For  reasons  which  did  honor  to  his  heart, 
Maurice  Talbot  had  made  one  exception  to  his 
resolution  not  to  visit,  and  that  was  a  call 
on  old  Mr.  Reed,  his  father's  lite-long  friend, 
who  was  so  overjoyed  to  see  him  that  the  ills 
oi'  gout,  poverty,  and  the  vulgar,  levelling  fash- 
ions of  the  modern  era  were  forgotten  for  the 
time  being.  Old  friendships  reaching  far  back 
into  his  boyhood,  old  loves,  old  pleasures  were 
al  I  revived  by  the  sight  of  the  son  of  the  dear- 
est friend  he  ever  had.  "  Your  eyes,  my  boy," 
he  said,  ''are  like  your  mothers,  which  were 
the  sweetest,  gravest  eyes  I  ever  saw ;  the  rest 
ol  your  face  is  the  living  image  of  your  father's. 
I  heard  a  great  deal  about  you  at  Christmas 
from  a  very  lovely  young  lady  whom  you  met 
abroad — yes — I  may  say  that  any  gentleman 
ought  to  feel  honored  by  a  place  in  her  mem- 
ory." 

■'I  feel  duly  honored,  I  assure  you,  sir," 
said  Talbot,  knowing  intuitively  who  was 
meant ;  while  his  heart,  not  under  such  con- 
trol as  his  voice,  gave  an  audible  throb,  send- 
ing the  blood  to  his  face. 

''  But,  of  course,  you  know  who  1  refer  to, 
and  I  am  truly  sorry  you  have  timed  your 
visit  when  she  is  absent  from  the  city — " 

"  Yes,  I  am  not  mistaken,  I  think,  in  sup- 


pobiiig  liie  la.ay  yuu  reler  to  is  Miss  Moore. 
1  met  her  and  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Ogden,  abroad," 
^he  said,  with  sudden  interest.     ''  When  did  she 
go  away  ?  " 

"■  Well,  it  really  seems  an  age,  1  miss  her  so; 
but  in  point  of  fact  they  left  only  ten  days 
ago,  and  I  tell  you,  my  boy,  that  her  absence 
leaves  my  old  life  without  sunshine." 

''  I  can  well  believe  it,  sir ;  Miss  Moore  is^ 
very  fascinating,"  he  added,  an  undertone  of 
bitterness  in  his  voice  as  he  remembered  how- 
she  had  dashed  the  sunshine  out  of  his  own 
life.     '•  Where  have  they  gone  ?  " 

"  To  Virginia.  Mrs.  Ogden  got  unexpected 
news  of  the  extreme  illness  of  her  eccentric 
brother,  Lindsey  Darrall,  who  lives  near  Cajie 
Charles,  on  the  wildest,  bleakest  part  of  the 
Virginia  coast.  1  did  not  know  they  were  out 
of  town  until  I  called  one  day,  and  was  told 
why,  and  where,  they  had  gone." 

''  I  was  not  aware  that  Mrs.  Ogden  had  a 
brother,"  said  Talbot,  seeing  he  was  expected 
to  say  something.  "  Strange,"  he  thought, 
'"that  she  should  have  gone  just  as  her  lover 
came,  and  so  near  the  wedding  day!" 

"Yes  :  an  only  brother,  to  whom  she  is  much 
attached.  He  was  always  an  odd  fish.  He 
married,  many  years  ago,  a  beautiful  young 
Jewess  of  Damascus,  who  eloped  with  him 
when  he  left  the  East.  He  took  his  bride  1  o 
a  place  he  owned  on  that  bleak,  wind-blown 
coast,  where  she  lived  not  quite  two  years. 
Then  he  shut  himself  up  with  his  books,  tr}- 
ing  to  work  out  impracticable  theories  beyond 
man's  knowledge,  until  he  has  become  fossil- 
ized. 1  am  truly  sorry  you  should  have  missed 
them, — they  would  have  made  your  visit  so 
pleasant";  said  the  courteous  old  man,  only- 
meaning  to  give  pleasant  news  of  absent 
friends  to  his  visitor,  proving  how  blindly 
people  often  talk,  winging  words  that  sting- 
instead  of  heal,  from  their  shallow  thoughts. 

••  We  are  always  falling  short  oV  what  might 
have  been'  in  this  life,  Mr.  Reed.  1  am  always 
glad  to  meet  old  friends.  I  suppose  Miss  Moore 
will  be  married  very  soon  now!" 

"  God  bless  my  soul  ! "  exclaimed  the  old 
gentleman,  straightening  himself  up  with  a 
jerk,  "no!  As  their  oldest  friend  I  must 
have  heard  something  of  it,  if  such  were  the 
fact.  She— Ada— tells  me  everything  that  she 
thinks  will  cheer  me  up  ;  and  what  cheers  one 
more  than  to  hear  of  a  wedding  ?  " 

"  This  wedding,  however,  may  be  in  prospect, 
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and  you  will  doubtless  hear  all  about  it  when 
she  gets  back.  Meantime,  I  wish  her  much 
happiness.  Will  you  give  me  the  pleasure  of 
dining  with  me  to-day?  I  want  to  hear  more 
•of  the  good  old  times,"  said  Maurice  Talbot, 
with  that  winning  smile  of  his  which  none 
could  resist. 

''  I  would  with  pleasure,  my  boy,  but  I  am 
tjid,  you  see — age  is  not  an  agreeable  thing,  I 
can  tell  you — and  I  have  got  into  such  set 
invalid  habits  that  Tm  obliged  to  dine  early, 
and  am  afraid." 

^'  Excuse  me,  but  will  a  2-o'clock  dinner  suit 
— that  was  my  dinner  hour  abroad.  I  have 
fixed  my  heart  on  having  you  to  dine  and 
spend  the  rest  of  the  day  with  me." 

""  Yes  :  yes,  indeed.  I  shall  enjoy  it  amaz- 
ingly.    But  where  are  you  putting  up  ?  " 

"At  ' Beltzhoifer's.'  Now  good-by,  and 
thank  you  for  the  promised  pleasure." 

Mr.  Reed,  with  old-fashioned  punctilious- 
ness, came  on  the  stroke  of  2  by  the  town 
clock,  and  Maurice  Talbot  was  there  to  wel- 
conie  him.  He  had  engaged  a  private  parlor 
in  which  to  entertain  his  old  friend,  where  their 
dinner  was  served,  and  the  time  passed  pleas- 
antly until  the  servant  who  had  attended  to 
them  came  in  to  light  the  lamps — there  was 
no  gas  light  in  the  old  city  then — and  Mr. 
Reed,  glancing  at  his  watch,  arose  to  go. 
Maurice  Talbot  insisted  on  walking  home  with 
bim,  and  before  they  parted  got  him  to  promise 
to  take  a  drive  with  him  the  next  afternoon. 

It  was  quite  dark  when  he  got  back  to  the 
Beltzhoffer  House.  He  walked  to  the  dining- 
room,  thinking  that  perhaps  he  should  find 
Thornton  there,  idling  over  his  dessert ;  but 
the  tables  were  nearly  deserted,  and  he  was 
not  among  the  few  persons  who  had  come  in 
late  and  were  leisurely  taking  their  dinner.. 
So  he  ran  up-stairs  to  their  apartment,  where 
he  found  his  friend  stretched  on  a  lounge,  en- 
joying a  cigar,  while  he  skimmed  over  a  New 
York  paper — a  perfect  image  of  lazy  content- 
ment. 

''  You  look  as  if  you  might  have  grown  up 
here,  Thornton,"  said  Maurice  Talbot,  as  he 
came  towards  him,  an  amused  smile  on  his 
face  ;  "  I  never  saw  a  fellow  more  at  home  ! " 

"Talbot,  where  in  the  mischief  have  you 
been  all  day?  I  was  just  thinking  about  go- 
ing to  the  police-office  to  notify  them  of  your 
disappearance  and  order  out  a  bell-man  to 
Took    you  up,"   answered    Thornton,  in   the 


drawling  tone  that  he  sometimes  affected,  as 
he  turned  towards  his  friend. 

"  Nonsense,  Thornton.  Pass  me  a  cigar," 
said  Talbot,  as  he  dropped  his  hat  on  one 
chair,  and  himself  in  another  that  was  con- 
structed and  cushioned  just  to  lounge  and  doze 
in.  He  took  out  his  little  silver  case  of  wax 
lucifers,  and  lit  the  cigar  that  the  other  reached 
him. 

"  I  was  uneasy,  Talbot ;  mysterious  appear- 
ances are  not  uncommon,  you  know ;  and 
yours  would  have  made  it  particularly  awk- 
ward for  me,  as  I  have  accepted  a  dinner  invi- 
tation for  you  to-morrow." 

"  Where,  pray  ?  You  know  I  do  not  mean 
to  accept  invitations  while  here — I  told  you 
that.  I  must  say  that  you  should  have  left  it 
to  me  to  accept  or  decline,  as  it  suited  me." 
said  Talbot,  hotly;  "besides,  I  have  other  en- 
gagements for  to-morrow." 

"  Beg  pardon,  old  fellow.  So  I  should  have 
waited.  I  almost  wish  now  that  you  had  dis- 
appeared ;  then  my  share  of  the  responsibility 
would  have  ended.  You  must  write  a  regret  at 
once,"  said  Thornton,  between  puffs  of  smoke. 

"  To  whom  ?  I  haven't  heard  yet  who  has 
invited  me  to  dine  ?  " 

"  To  Douglass  Mercer.  By  the  by,  I  wish 
you'd  try  and  not  be  so  stiff  with  Mercer  ;  he's 
a  fine  fellow,  and  and  is  very  anxious  to  know 

you." 

"  Of  course,  I  must  send  a  regret  at  once.  I 
am  sorry  to  disappoint  you.  Jack,  by  not  going; 
also  for  not  feeling  more  cordial  towards  your 
friend  Mercer.  He  and  I  are  instinctively  an- 
tagonistic, I  fancy." 

"  That's  sheer  animal-magnetism  heresy, 
that  you  must  have  picked  up  abroad,"  said 
Thornton,  in  tones  of  the  firmest  conviction. 
Tt  was  the  first  time  since  they  first  knew 
each  other  that  Thornton  had  ever  known  his 
friend  to  be  unreasonable,  or,  as  he  styled  it, 
priggish,  and  he  had  a  great  mind  to  tell  him 
his  opinion ;  but  on  second  thought  he  held 
his  tongue  and  smoked  on. 

"And  then  you  know.  Jack,"  he  went  on  to 
say,  seeing  that  Thornton  felt  the  matter, 
"  that  two  is  better  company  than  three,  for  of 
course  Mr.  Mercer  will  like  to  talk  over  his 
approaching  marriage  with  you." 

"  His  what  ?  " 

"  His  marriage  ;  is  he  not  to  be  married  very 
soon,  to  a  lady  of  this  city?  " 

"Not  that  I  know  of,  unless  he  has  per- 
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«uaded  that  bright  Daisy  Garnet  to  marry 
him  after  a  brief  wooing.  He  seems  awfully 
smitten  in  that  direction." 

''  Is  that  a  fact  ?  "  ' 

"  It  is,  upon  my  honor." 

Then, — thought  Maurice  Talbot, — how  did 
he  get  that  photograph,  and  what  did  he  mean 
when  he  said  it  was  that  of  the  lady  he  ex- 
pected to  marry?  am  I  under  some  dreadful 
mistake  ?  "  Well,"  he  said  presently,  "  I  sup- 
pose you  know." 

"  I  should  think  so,  faith.  Mercer  confides 
most  of  his  affairs  of  the  heart  to  me." 

There  was  nothing  more  said  for  several 
minutes.  Talbot's  mind  was  agitated  with 
conflicting  hopes  and  fears ;  Thornton  lay 
watching  the  graceful  spirals  of  fragrant  smoke 
ascending  from  his  lips,  wondering  vaguely 
what  had  set  such  a  report  afloat  about  Doug- 
lass Mercer. 

At  last  Maurice  Talbot  made  up  his  mind 
to  speak — he  would  follow  the  clue  he  had  so 
incidentally  discovered.  ''Jack,"  he  said,  "do 
you  remember  our  visit  to  Mercer's  office,  the 
day  I  got  home  from  Europe  ?  " 

*'  Certainly,  I  do." 

''  You  will  also  remember,  probably,  that  I 
was  left  alone  for  a  short  time  in  his  private 
room,  while  you  went  with  him  to  the  office 
to  sign  papers,  and  when  you  came  back  you 
found  me  with  the  photograph  of  a  lovely  girl, 
which  you  admired,  and  asking  Mercer  who 
she  was.     Do  you  remember  what  he  said  ?  " 

"  It's  hard  to  remember  Mercer's  nonsense  ; 
he  has  so  many  affairs  that  they  get  mixed, 
none  of  them  being  serious  enough  to  be 
worth  a  second  thought.     What  did  he  say  ?  " 

"  He  said  it  was  the  picture  of  the  lady  who 
was  to  be  his  wife,"  was  the  slow  answer. 
•'  Do  you  know  where  he  got  that  photograph  ?" 

"  Whew — w — w — w — ! "  whistled  Thornton 
until  his  breath  gave  out ;  ''  yes,  I  do  know, 
Talbot,  but  I  don't  think  I  am  at  liberty  to 
tell  you  anything  but  this,  that  Mercer  has 
never  laid  his  eyes  on  the  original  of  that  pic- 
ture with  which  he  has  fallen  desperately  in 
love.  I  have  tried  to  persuade  him  that  it's  a 
fancy  sketch — as  I  firmly  believe  it  is — but  he 
thinks  he  knows  better.  His  business  here 
now  is  to  find  the  original,  for  it  was  sent  from 
Baltimore.  I  had  forgotten  your  unearthing 
the  picture  that  day  in  Mercer's  room." 

"  I  found  it  by  a  simple  accident.  It  lay 
within  the  pages  of  De  Quincey's  '  Memoirs,' 


which  I  took  iip,  attracted  by  the  title ;  of 
course,  the  book  opened  just  there." 

"Had  you  ever  seen  the  lady?"  inquired 
Thornton,  fiicking  the  ashes  from  the  end  of 
his  cigar.  "  It  will  be  good  news  for  Mercer 
if  you  have." 

"  I  was  struck  by  its  resemblance  to  a  lady  I 
met  abroad  ;  a  lady,  it  is  not  likely,  I  shall  ever 
see  again,"  he  answered,  evasively,  put  on  his 
guard  by  Thornton's  last  remark. 

"Well,  thank  the  gods,   I    am  heart-free. 
What  does  the  Scotch  poet  say  : 
** '  Love  is  a  dizziness 
Winna'  let  a  puir  body 
Gang  aboot  his  bizziness.' 

Come,  get  up,  and  let  us  go  the  opera;  the  Se- 
guins  open  the  season  to-night,  at  Holliday 
Street  Theatre,  with  Maritani.  It  is  new,  an^ 
splendidly  cast,  so  the  posters  say.  After  tl^ 
opera  the  ballet.  Come,  and  let  Mercer's  sen- 
timental nonsense  go  to  the  mischief." 

"  Go  without  me,  that's  a  good  fellow,"  said 
Maurice  Talbot,  whose  mind  was  in  such  a 
whirl  that  he  felt  an  absolute  necessity  to  be 
alone  to  formulate  and  think  over  all  he  had 
heard  that  day. 

"Sorry  not  to  have  your  company.  I'm 
awfully  afraid,  Talbot,  that  your  symptoms 
signal  breakers  ahead,  or  quicksands,  or  some- 
thing, for  as  sure  as  I  am  living  I  believe  you 
are  in  love  yourself,"  said  Thornton,  a  sudy 
den  light  dawning  upon  him.  "  Who  is  she^— 
I  won't  move  until  you  tell  me." 

"  Let  me  find  her  first,  Thornton.  Love  has 
been  a  perfect  Will-o'-the-wisp  to  me,"  he  'an- 
swered, with  a  grave  smile.  "  I  believe  I  am 
tired  ;  so  good-night,  and  a  pleasant  evening." 

Thornton  made  some  pleasant  rejoinder, 
and  wrapping  his  Spanish  cloak  about  him  he 
threw  his  cap  on  and  went  off  to  revel  in  all 
the  delights  of  the  opera  and  ballet.  Maurice 
Talbot  closed  the  door,  put  down  the  lights, 
threw  open  a  window,  and  walked  up  and 
down  the  long  room.  He  tried  by  a  strong 
effort  of  his  will  to  calm  the  distracted 
thoughts  which  stirred  his  heart  into  a  con- 
fused tumult,  and  having  gained  a  degree  of 
mastery  over  them,  he  whispered  a  prayer  to 
the  Mother  of  Mercy  to  guide  him  and  help 
him  to  unravel  the  mystery  that  had  so  clouded 
his  earthly  hopes — a  mystery  which  was  only 
deepened  by  what  he  had  just  heard. 

Meanwhile  Douglass  Mercer  had  carried  out 
his  plan  to  conquer  Daisy  Garnet's  reserve ; 
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he  would  not  be  rebuffed,  but  continued  his 
delicate  attentions,  which  were  friendly  as  well 
as  unobtrusive,  until  her  fears  were  gradually 
quieted,  and  his  presence  almost  ceased  to 
bring  with  it  a  haunting  shadow  of  the  im- 
prudent act  which  she  so  much  regretted.  She 
began  to  take  pleasure  in  his  visits  and  his  con- 
versation ;  she  found  him  intellectually  con- 
genial,— he  had  fine  wit — as  rare  a  gift  as  a 
pure  tenor, — and  discovered  in  him  some  of  the 
qualities  that  she  most  admired  ;  in  fact,  she 
grew  to  like  him  so  well,  that  now  and  then 
she  was  inclined  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it, 
sure  that  he  was  too  good-natured  to  mind 
very  seriously  the  trick  that  had  been  played 
upon  him,  when  he  heard  all  about  it.  Then, 
too,  she  counted  on  throwing  most  of  the 
blame  upon  him  and  making  him  so  ashamed 
of  himself  as  the  originator  of  the  affair  that 
he  would  be  forced  to  cry  peccavi  and  smoke 
the  pipe  of  peace  with  her.  But,  unfortunately, 
those  good  impulses  did  not  grow  into  resolu- 
tions, for  when  she  tested  them  she  found  that 
she  lacked  the  courage  to  risk  losing  his  es- 
teem by  confessing  her  share  in  the  deception 
that  had  been  practiced  on  him.  Had  she 
only  known  the  unhappiness  caused  by  the 
senseless  joke  of  Charlie  Chapman  and  herself, 
to  the  friend  she  most  prized  and  loved  on 
earth,  a  keener  pain  would  have  been  added  to 
her  mortification,  and  her  generous  nature 
would  have  cast  all  selfish  considerations  asidci 
for  her  dear  sake.  But  the  discovery  that 
would  clear  up  the  mystery  was  near  at  hand. 
(to  be  continued.) 


The  Dying  Magdalene. 

BY    MARY   E.    MANNIX. 

15 ALE   and  wasted— slowly  dying,  on  a  weary 

-^      couch  of  pain, 

Naught  of  sound  to  soothe  her  anguish  but  the 

rhythm  of  the  rain, 
Naught  of  sight  around  about  her,  through  the 

vista  dim  and  long. 
Save  a  hundred  prostrate  like  her  for  a  life  of 

shame  and  wrong, 
The  pale  hands    are  clasped   together,   and  the 

heavy  eyelids  fall, 
And  in  the  midnight  darkness  that  has  wrapped 

and  shrouded  all, 
She  has  cast  aside  the  fetters  that  enchained  her 

to  despair 


And  the  wan  lips  faintly  murmur  in  an  agony  of 
prayer  ; 

"Jesus,  Saviour — Thou  wert  slaughtered  for  the 

ransom  of  Thy  fold, 
Thou  didst  bow  Thee,  sorrow-laden,  'neath  a  weight 

of  wo  untold  ; 
There  was  never  human  passion  like  that  single 

one  of  Thine, 
Then  have  pity,  0  have  pity,  on  this  erring  heart 

of  mine. 
Thou  hast  promised  peace  and  pardon  to  the  poor 

repentant  soul 
That  will  burst  the  galling  bondage  of  sin's  weari- 
some control  ; 
I  have  sinned  and  1  have  suffered,  and  I  come  to 

Thee  at  last, 
On  the  brink  of  the  hereafter,  craving  pardon  for 

the  past. 

"  In  the  flush  of  youthful  beauty  I  forsook  the  nar- 
row way, 
I  forgot  the  gentle  mother  who  had  taught  me 

how  to  pray ; 
All  unheeded  were  her  warnings,  all  unnumbered 

fell  her  tears, 
Unremembered  the  devotion  and  the  watchfulness 

of  years  ; 
For  the  demon  that  I  worshipped  fed  the  altar 

flame  of  pride, 
Driving  on  my  reckless  spirit  through  the  madly 

flowing  tide — 
Never  thinking,  never  caring  that  the  faithless 

torrent  rolls 
Unrelenting  in  its  fury  over  lost  immortal  souls. 

"But  an  echo/ever  followed  of  the  happy  long  ago, 
Of  the  purity  unsullied  that  I  ne'er  again  might 

know. 
And  I  lost  the  careless  spirit  that  was  mine  in 

days  before. 
And  I  pang  the  wanton  ballads  of  my  fallen  state 

no  more  ; 
For  the  memory  of  my  birth-place  and  the  beauty 

of  its  streams, 
Long  departed,  half-forgotten,  came  to  visit  me  in 

dreams  ; — 
Mother,  thou  wert  ever  with  me,  in  my  sky  the 

single  star, 
For  how  could  I  be  light-hearted  when  my  thoughts 

had  strayed  so  far  ? 
So  my  day  of  pleasure  darkened,  and  I  walked  the 

world  alone, 
Broken-hearted  and  forsaken,  on  its  bitter  mercies 

thrown, 
Till  at  length  the  blessed  shelter  of  these  friendly 

walls  drew  near, 
For  I  saw  the  Cross  above  them,  and  1  knew  my 

rest  was  here. 
As  I  sank  upon  the  threshold,  from  my  soul  arose 

a  prnver. 
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And  I  felt  my  spirit  lifted  from  the  horror  of  de- 
spair ; 

There  was  never  wretch  more  sinful,  more  aban- 
doned, Lord,  than  I, 

But  have  mercy,  0  have  mercy !  I  have  wanclered 
here  to  die." 

Then  the  voice  grew  low  and  husky,  and  the  pallid 

hands  unclasped 
Holding  by  the  frailest  tenure  the  poor  crucifix 

they  grasped, 
And  upon  the  marble  forehead  there  was  set  a  seal 

so  fair. 
That  the  waiting  angels  wondered  to  behold  such 

beauty  there  ;  •    . 

Then  they  wafted  alleluias  through  the  silence  of 

the  night. 
And  around  the  poor  departed  wreathed  a  coronal 

of  light, 
And  as  back  on  swiftest  footsteps  through  the 

Eden-paths  they  trod. 
Who  shall  say  they  did  not  bear  her  to  the  mercy- 
seat  of  God  ? 


Saint  Ann  d'Auray. 


The  most  celebrated  shrine  consecrated  to 
the  mother  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  St.  Ann 
d'Auray,  in  Brittany;  and  by  a  special  privilege 
she  has  received  in  this  sanctuary  the  solemn 
honors  of  coronation,  hitherto  reserved  for  the 
images  of  our  Lady  alone.  May  the  recital  of 
some  of  the  wonders  operated  by  St.  Ann,  in 
the  land  of  the  Bretons  inspire  all  with  great 
confidence  in  her  intercession! 

Brittany  has  had  her  valiant  apostles  since 
the  very  dawn  of  Christianity.  With  devotion 
to  Mary,  love  for  her  august  Mother  took  deep 
root  in  the  soil  of  old  Armorica.  A  church 
was  built  in  her  honor,  and  the  nascent  ham- 
let, Keranna,  or  the  village  of  Ann,  was  placed 
under  the  patronage  of  her  holy  name.  But 
here  as  everywhere,  the  hand  of  time  wrought 
ruin  and  decay,  and  in  1622  all  that  remained 
of  this  venerable  chapel  were  its  half-buried 
ruins  and  its  vague  traditions.  Yet  in  the  field 
of  Bocenno,  where  it  stood,  a  strange  phenom- 
enon marked  the  manifest  designs  of  divine 
Providence  on  the  holy  ground.  The  plough- 
share had  never  traced  a  furrow  within  the 
sacred  precincts  of  the  ruins ;  an  irresistible 
force  prevented  it :  the  team  was  always  either 
terrified,  or  became  restive  and  unmanageable 
ainder  the  goad. 

The  pious  farnipr  of  Bocenno,  Yves  Nico- 


lazic,  was  returning  home  one  evening  from  his 
work  when  near  the  ruins,  on  the  borders  of  a 
little  spring — now  the  beautiful  fountain  of  St. 
Ann — he  perceived  a  lady  of  august  mien  in  a 
standing  posture,  facing  the  stream.  The 
first  impulse  of  the  poor  laborer  was  to  fly;  but 
on  reflection  he  considered  that  his  timidity 
was  childish,  and  so  retraced  his  steps.  The  vi- 
sion had  disappeared.  But  it  was  frequently  re- 
peated ;  at  one  time  near  the  solitary  fountain, 
at  another  time,  in  the  house,  or  barn,  close  to 
the  stones  taken  from  the  ruins  ot  the  chapel 
by  the  father  of  Nicolazic.  The  lady  always 
carried  a  lighted  torch,  and  sometimes  the 
torch  alone  was  visible.  Whenever  the  good 
Nicolazic  returned  from  the  fields,  if  the  night 
was  dark,  the  torch,  held  by  an  invisible  hand, 
advanced  to  give  light  to  his  path,  the  strongest 
wind  producing  no  effect  on  the  flame.  Be- 
sides this,  the  most  delightful  concerts  were 
heard  close  to  the  holy  ruins,  a  prelude  to  the  ;j 
canticles  which  faith  and  gratitude  have  caused 
to  resound  in  this  favored  place  in  later  years. 

On  the  evening  of  the  25th  of  July,  1624, 
the  vigil  of  the  Feast  of  St.  Ann,  Nicolazic 
was  returning  from  D'Auray,  the  night  being 
very   dark.      He    was    reciting    his    Rosary, 
when  the  august  Mother  of  Mary  Immaculate 
suddenly  appeared  before  him,  resting  on  a  bril-i| 
liant  cloud,  and  holding  aloft  a  flaming  torch.; 
Preoccupied  with  all  these  wonders,  Nicolazic 
instead   of  going  home,  retired   to  his    bar; 
to  finish  his  devotions  and  reflect  on  what  h 
had  seen.     Suddenly  he  heard  the  steps  of 
hurrying  crowd  and  the  confused  murmur  o] 
many  voices.    He  rose  and  cast  a  scrutinizing^ 
anxious  glance  in  every  direction  over  the  fields, 
But   all  was   silent   and  solitary.     Nicolazic 
re-entered  the  barn  and  resumed  his  Rosary 
Suddenly   again  the   house   was   illuminated, 
and  a  voice  demanded  if  he  had  never  heard  oi 
a  chapel  formerly  existing  in   the   Bocenno 
His  trembling  lips  had  not  time  to  frame  ar 
answer,  when  a  lady  all  resplendent  with  lighl 
appeared  before  him,  her  august  countenanc* 
impressed  with  ineffable  goodness. 

"  Yves  Nicolazic,"  she  said,  in  the  languagf 
of  the  country,  "  fear  not ;  it  is  I,  Ann,  th( 
mother  of  Mary.  Gro:  tell  your  pastor  that  u 
the  center  of  the  field  called  Bocenno  there 
was  formerly,  even  before  the  village  existed 
a  celebrated  chapel,  the  first  erected  to  m; 
honor  in  Brittany.  This  day  924  years  an< , 
6   months   ago  it   was   destroyed,  and   I  de 
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sire  that  it  be  rebuilt  tlirougli  your  exertions. 
God  wills  that  my  name  be  venerated  there 
again."  When  these  words  were  uttered,  the 
light  and  the  vision  faded  away. 

A  thousand  obstacles  presented  themselves 
to  the  accomplishment  of  the  command.  The 
Saint  returned  again  to  comfort  and  encour- 
age her  servant.  "  Be  tranquil,"  she  said  ; 
"  only  place  your  confidence  in  God  and  in  me. 
People  shall  soon  see  a  succession  of  miracles  ; 
and  the  multitudes  that  shall  come  to  honor 
me  in  this  place  shall  not  be  the  least  won- 
derful of  these  prodigies." 

The  Saint  had  promised  to  confirm  the 
truth  of  the  revelations  made  to  Nicolazic  by 
the  discovery  of  the  statue  formerly  venerated 
here  ;  but  the  moment  so  anxiously  awaited 
had  not  yet  arrived.  On  a  certain  evening, 
soon  after  the  good  laborer  had  retired  to  rest, 
Saint  Ann,  with  her  brilliant  flambeau,  filled 
his  humble  chamber  with  heavenly  light, 
and  at  the  same  moment  a  sweet  voice  bade 
him  arise  and  go  to  Bocenno,  to  a  spot  to  be  in- 
dicated, and  there  would  be  found  the  promised 
statue.  The  Saint  disappeared,  but  the  torch 
remained,  and  by  its  light,  Nicolazic,  in  com- 
pany with  five  other  persons,  was  directed  to 
the  holy  ruins.  Elevated  a  short  distance  above 
the  ground,  the  torch  advanced  about  thirty 
paces  before  them  ;  arrived  at  the  right  of  the 
chapel,  it  paused,  then  elevating  and  lower- 
ing itself  three  times,  it  seemed  to  sink  and 
hide  itself  in  the  earth.  The  astonished  peas- 
ants at  once  began  to  dig,  and  soon  came  upon 
a  venerable  statue. 

Such  is  the  origin  of  this  famous  pilgrim- 
age. Very  soon,  multitudes  flocked  there  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  to  make  the  sacred  ruins 
re-echo  with  hymns  of  love  and  gratitude. 
Money  never  failed  either  for  the  erection  of 
the  first  church  or  of  the  magnificent  Basilica 
which  replaced  it.  The  latter,  commenced  in 
1865,  made  constant  progress  under  the  zealous 
supervision  of  Mgr.  Becel,  Bishop  of  Vannes, 
and  it  was  solemnly  consecrated  on  the  8th  of 
September,  1877,  by  his  Eminence  the  Cardinal 
Archbishop  of  Rennes.  The  chapel  dedicated 
to  St.  Ann  is  seen  on  the  right  of  the  entrance, 
on  the  very  spot  where  the  miraculous  statue 
was  discovered.  The  latter  had  not  entirely 
escaped  the  torch  of  the  incendiary  in  1793 ;  sac- 
rilegious terrorism  had  seized  and  burned  it  in 
one  of  the  public  squares  of  Vannes  ;  but  only 
a  part  of  the  head  was  burned.     This  part, 


saved  by  a  pious  spectator,  is  preserved  under 
a  crystal  case. 

Every  hour  of  the  day  confidence  in  the  good 
St.  Ann  brings  pious  pilgrims  to  her  famous 
shrine  ;  the  sailor,  bare-headed  and  bare-footed, 
carrying  a  lighted  taper,  comes  to  accomplish 
the  vow  made  in  the  midst  of  a  storm  when  he 
had  almost  lost  all  hope ;  the  mother  offers 
her  prayers  for  her  dear  ones  ;  the  sick  their 
supplications  ;  while  a  great  number  of  ex-votos 
speak  the  gratitude  of  fervent  hearts.  Each 
stone  of  these  walls,  piously  covered  with  in- 
scriptions or  tablets,  has  received  the  noble 
mission  of  reassuring  the  timid  petitioners, 
repeating  to  them  these  words  so  justly  applied 
to  the  Patroness  of  the  Bretons  :  Non  patiiur 
Genitrix  repulsam^ — "The  mother  suffers  no 
repulse." 


A  Venerable   Pioneer  of  Catholicity. 


BY   THE   BEV.    A.    A.    LAMBING. 


It  is  rarely  the  privilege  of  any  person  to 
witness  the  growth  of  Catholicity  in  a  locality 
for  three-quarters  of  a  century,  and  for  that 
reason  a  brief  notice  of  one  of  these  favored 
few  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  readers, 
of  The  '^Ave  Maria." 

Mr.  John  O'Brien  of  Thirty-ninth  Street, 
Pittsburg,  stood  by  the  cradle  of  Catholicity 
in  the  "Smoky  City"  more  than  seventy-six. 
years  ago  ;  and  having  marked  its  growth  and 
passage  through  changes  greater  than  Ameri- 
cans generally  witness,  and  greater  than 
Europeans  can  well  imagine,  he  now  sees- 
himself  in  the  last  decade  of  a  century,  and 
the  Church  which  in  the  beginning  counted 
but  a  baker's  dozen  reckoning  at  present  many 
thousands,  as  we  shall  just  now  learn.  Mr. 
O'Brien  is  a  native  of  Baltimore,  where  he 
was  born  at  the  close  of  the  year  1791.  His. 
father,  like  many  others,  determined,  as  the 
expression  then  was,  "  to  go  across  the  moun- 
tains "  to  what  was  to  them  the  far  West ;  and 
early  in  June,  1806,  he,  with  the  subject  of  the 
present  notice,  called  on  Archbishop  Carroll 
to  bid  him  farewell  before  setting  out.  Trav- 
elling in  a  country  wagon  by  the  indifferent 
roads  of  those  early  days,  they  reached  the 
town  of  Pittsburg, — for  it  was  not  chartered 
as  a  city  till  March  18th,  1816,— on  the  23d 
of  the  same  month,  after  a  journey  of  three 
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weeks.  Mr.  O'Brieu,  who  vvtis  then  a  boy  of 
fourteen  years  and  a  half,  distinctly  remem- 
bers many  incidents  of  the  journey.  On  his 
arrival  he  found  just  half-a-dozen  Catholic 
families  in  the  town,  whose  names  he  dis- 
tinctly remembers,  and  perhaps  as  many  more 
in  the  rest  of  Allegheny  County.  No  priest 
was  as  yet  located  in  Pittsburg,  but  it  was 
Tisited  once  a  year  by  Rev.  Peter  Heilbron, 
from  Sportsman's  Hall,  Westmoreland  Coftnty, 
the  site  of  the  present  St.  Vincent's  Abbey. 
No  church  was  yet  built  in  the 'town  or 
county,  nor  was  the  erection  of  one  at  the 
time  contemplated.  But  the  Archbishop  told 
Mr.  O'Brien,  when  he  called  on  him,  that  he 
had  received  a  petition  from  the  Catholics  of 
Pittsburg  and  the  Monongahela  Valley  asking 
for  a  resident  priest,  and  that  as  he  had  two  or 
three  students  in  the  seminary  who  would  soon 
be  ready  for  ordination,  he  would,  on  the  event 
of  their  elevation  to  the  priesthood,  send  one 
of  them  to  Pittsburg.  But  '^  soon  "  had  a  dif- 
ferent meaning  in  those  days  from  what  it  has 
at  present ;  for  when  a  priest  visited  a  place 
only  once  in  a  year,  two  or  three  years  were 
comparatively  shorter  than  so  many  months 
would  be  at  the  present  time,  when  visits  are 
made  every  Sunday. 

One  of  these  students,  W.  F.  X.  O'Brien, 
was  ordained  April  11,  1808,  and  arrived  in 
Pittsburg  as  first  resident  priest  early  in  No- 
vember of  the  same  year.  Father  O'Brien 
was  not  related  to  Mr.  O'Brien  of  whom  I  am 
now  speaking,  but  was  a  native  of  Georgetown, 
D.  C,  and  nephew  of  Rt.  Rev.  Edward  Fen- 
wick,  first  Bishop  of  Cincinnati.  As  yet  there 
was  no  church,  as  I  have  said ;  but  a  priest 
being  promised,  the  people  undertook  the 
erection  of  one,  and  it  was  under  way  when 
Father  O'Brien  arrived.  When  ready  for  the 
pews,  the  people  were  too  poor  to  have  them 
put  in,  and  besides  there  was  no  call  for  many, 
owing  to  the  small  number  of  Catholics  ;  but 
the  plan  of  the  pews  was  laid  out  on  the  floor, 
and  whoever  wanted  one  could  select  the  place 
that  best  suited  him,  and  employ  a  carpenter 
to  put  it  in.  Mr.  O'Brien  and  his  father  built 
some  of  the  pews.  When  the  church — for 
as  yet  there  was  but  one — was  enlarged,  in 
1825,  Mr.  O'Brien  was  employed  to  build  the 
pews  in  the  gallery,  on  condition  that  he 
should  be  paid  from  the  rent  of  them  as  it 
would  be  received. 

Although  at  all  times   a  fervent  Catholic, 


Mr.  O'Brien  was  not  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
church  as  many  others.  He  was  generally 
employed  by  the  Government  as  master  car- 
penter and  builder  of  gun-carriages,  etc.,  in 
the  U.  S.  Arsenal,  in  what  was  then  Laurence- 
ville,  but  is  now  a  part  of  Pittsburg,  until 
some  time  after  the  close  of  the  Mexican  war. 
But  for  a  long  time  he  has  rested  from  labor, 
having  lately,  as  we  have  seen,  entered  upon 
his  ninety-first  year.  He  is  in  excellent  healthy 
and  may  yet,  as  his  numerous  friends  fondly 
hope,  complete  the  century.  Although  mar- 
ried a  few  days  before  the  Battle  of  Waterloo 
was  fought,  and  once  since,  few  of  his  descend- 
ants, I  believe,  remain, — nearly  all  having  pre- 
ceded him  to  their  final  rest. 

The  church,  which  at  the  date  of  his  arrival 
counted  but  a  dozen  families  in  the  entire 
country,  without  a  church,  chapel,  priest,  or 
educational  or  charitable  institution,  now  num- 
bers two  episcopal  sees,  two  cathedrals,  twenty- 
six  churches  and  ten  large  chapels,  with  nu- 
merous educational  and  charitable  institutions^ 
in  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny,  and  twenty-three 
churches  in  other  parts  of  the  county,  in  which 
ninety-nine  priests  minister  to  the  spiritual 
necessities  of  a  Catholic  population  that  may' 
be  placed  in  round  numbers  at  95,000  souls. 


The  Origin  of  the  "Salve  Regina." 

This  beautiful  hymn,  of  which  the  sacred 
tones  are  chanted  tor  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  throughout  the  universal  Church,  dati& 
from  the  age  of  Faith,  from  the  time  of  the 
first  and  second  Crusades.  It  was  composed 
by  Adelmar  de  Monteil,  Bishop  of  Puy  en 
Velay,  a  descendant  from  a  noble  and  illus- 
trious family,  in  the  south  of  France.  He 
had  been  the  first  to  solicit,  in  the  Council  of 
Clermont,  permission  to  proceed  on  the  holy 
pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  first  to  re- 
ceive, in  consequence  of  that  request,  the  cross 
as  a  crusader,  from  the  hands  of  the  then  Pon- 
tiff, Urban  11. 

The  Pope  being  unable  personally  to  take 
part  in  the  Crusade,  Adelmar  was  named  as 
the  representative  of  His  Holiness  in  the  army 
of  the  Crusaders ;  and  all  contemporary  his- 
torians concur  in  declaring,  that  no  happier 
choice  could  possibly  have  been  made.  Cou- 
rageous as  the  bravest  of  warriors,  shrinking' 
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from  no  danger  in  which  they  participated,  he 
won  their  respect  by  his  valor,  their  venera- 
tion by  his  piety,  their  obedience  by  the  sound- 
ness of  his  judgment  and  the  justice  of  his 
views.  He  moved  in  the  midst  of  the  Cru- 
saders an  object  of  universal  love  and  unceas- 
ing admiration.  Conspicuous  for  every  great 
quality  which  render  their  possessor  worthy 
of  esteem,  he  was,  beyond  all  other  things,  re- 
markable for  his  humility  and  piety.  His  ex- 
ample, his  counsel,  and  his  exhortations  con- 
tributed, at  all  times  and  under  every  variety 
-of  circumstances,  to  maintain  order  and  to  pre- 
serve discipline  in  the  army,  as  well  as  to  se- 
•cure  harmony  of  action  amongst  its  various 
leaders. 

Adelmar  brought  with  him  in  the  expedi- 
tion to  Jerusalem  his  own  vassals ;  and  pre- 
vious to  his  departure  for  the  Holy  Land, 
which  took  place  towards  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1096,  he  composed 
;a  hymn  in  which  he  implored  the  intercession 
of  the  Queen  of  Heaven  for  himself,  his  fol- 
lowers, and  his  fellow-crusaders.  That  hymn 
still  remains  a  constant  prayer  with  us, 
through  the  care  of  the  Church,  and  is  re- 
peated by  devout  Christians  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  It  is  the  Salve  Regina,  "  Hail,  Holy 
•Queen."  As  it  was  first  written  it  is  still  re- 
•cited,  with  the  additional  words  of  the  great 
St.  Bernard  :  0  clemens^  0  pia,  0  dulcis  Virgo 
Maria  !  ''  0  clement,  0  pious,  0  sweet  Virgin  ^ 
Mary!" 


A    Question 


Regarding 
Mary." 


the    "Hail 


W.  J.  W., in  the  ''''Irish  Ecclesiastical  Record" 


The  question  has  frequently  been  raised, 
whether  in  the  "Hail  Mary"  we  should  say  "  our 
Lord  is  with  thee,"  or,  "  the  Lord  is  with  thee." 
XFsage,  I  believe,  whether  among  the  laity  or 
among  the  clergy,  is  by  no  means  uniform. 
Unquestionably,  both  forms  of  expression  are 
to  be  found  in  authorized  prayer-books.  And 
•  moreover — strange  as  the  statement  may  seem 
'to  those  who  may  have  been  accustomed  to 
regard  the  English  translation  of  the  Bible  in 
ordinary  use  among  the  Catholics  of  these 
countries  as  the  Douay  or  Rhemish  version — 
•our  ordinary  English  translation  agrees  with 
i-heProtestant"  Authorized"  version  in  trans- 


lating the  words  of  the  Archangel's  salutation, 
''''the  Lord  is  with  thee,"  while  the  Douay  ver- 
sion has  the  other  form,  ^^  our  Lord  is  with 
thee." 

Without  undertaking  to  pronounce  with 
confidence  as  to  the  incorrectness  of  either 
usage,  I  will  set  forth  some  points  of  interest 
that  may  help  in  the  solution  of  the  question. 

L  Cardinal  Wiseman  has  the  following  in- 
teresting reference  to  it  in  his  essay  on  Catho- 
lic versions  of  Scripture.*  Expressing  his 
disapproval  of  the  general  character  of  the 
alterations  made  in  the  Douay  version  by  Dr. 
Challoner,  who  is  thus  to  so  large  an  extent 
the  author  of  the  translation  now  in  use 
among  Catholics,  the  Cardinal  wrote  : 

"To  call  it  any  longer  the  Douay  or  Rhemish 
version  is  an  abuse  of  terms.  It  has  been  altered 
and  modified  till  scarcely  any  verse  I'emains  as  it 
was  originally  published  ;  and  so  far  as  simplicity 
and  energy  of  style  are  concerned,  the  changes  are 
in  general  for  the  worse.  For,  thougli  Dr.  Chal- 
loner did  well  to  alter  many  too  decided  Latin- 
isms  which  the  old  translators  had  retained,! 
he  weakened  the  language  considerably  by  destroy- 
ing inversion,  where  it  was  congenial,  at  once, 
to  the  genius  of  our  language,  and  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  original,  \  and  by  the  insertion  of  par- 
ticles where  they  were  by  no  means  necessary.  § 
Any  chapter  of  the  New  Testament  will  substan- 
tiate this  remark.  ll  .  .  . 

"There  is  another  alteration  of  more  impor- 
tance, especially  when  considered  in  reference  to 
the  present  times,  and  the  influence  it  has  had 
upon  established  forms  of  Catholic  speech. 

"  In  the  first  edition,  in  conformity  to  Catholic 
usage  in  England,  the  word  ^  Dominus'  is  almost 
always  translated  by  'Our  Lord.'  The  emended 
text  changed  the  pronoun  into  an  article,  and  says, 
The  Lord.'    In    the  Ave  Maria,  Catholics  have 


♦  Dublin  Review.  April,  1837.  The  Essay  is  re- 
printed in  the  collected  Essays  of  his  Eminence.  Vol. 
i,  pp  73-100.     London,  1853. 

t  It  may  be  interesting  to  add  an  example  of  this. 
The  text,  Beneficentice  autem  et  communionis  noUte 
ohlivisci:  talihus  enim  hostiis promeretur  Dens.  (Heb. 
xiii,  16)  stands  as  follows  in  the  Rhemish  version:— j 
"And  beneficence  and  communication  do  not  forget; 
for  with  such  hosts  God  is  promerited." 

Dr.  Challoner  altered  the  text  thus  :  "And  do  notj 
forget  to  do  good  and  to  impart ;  for  by  such  sacrifices  j 
God's  favor  is  obtained." 

The  English  "Authorized"  version  is:  "But  to 
good  and  to  communicate  forget  not ;  for  with  si 
sacrifices  God  is  well  pleased." 

X  The  position  of  the  words  "  forget  not  "  in  the  texti| 
just  quoted,  furnishes  a  striking  illustration  of  Cardi 
Wiseman's  remark. 


I       always. 


Ave  Maria, 
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always,  till  lately,  been  accustomed  to  say,  'Our 
Lord  is  with  thee,'  as  it  is  in  that  version,  ancijas 
it  was  always  used  in  England,  even  he/ore  that 
translation  was  made.  But,  in  conformity  with 
the  change  of  the  text,  we  have  observed  of  late  a 
tendency  to  introduce  into  the  prayers  a  similar 
variation,  and  to  say,  *The  Lord  is  with  thee' :  a 

i  change  which  we  strongly  deprecate  as  stitf,  cantish, 
destructive  of  the  unction  which  the  prayer  breathes, 
and  of  that  union  which  the  pronoun  inspires 
between  the  reciter  and  her  who  is  addressed. 
"  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  this  dif- 
ference, trifling  as  many  will  consider  it,  expresses 
strongly  the  different  spirits  of  our  and  other  re- 
ligions. It  never  has  been  the  custom  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church  to  say,  *  the  Redeemer,  the  Saviour,  the 
Lord,  the  Virgin.'  'Redemptor  noster,  Dominus 
noster,'  and  so,  '  our  Saviour,  our  Lord,  our  Lady,' 
are  the  terms  sanctioned,  and  therefore,  conse- 
crated by  Catholic  usage  since  the  time  of  the 
Fathers.  We  own  it  grates  our  ears,  and  jars 
apon  our  feelings,  to  hear  the  former  essentialhj 
ttn-CathoUc  forms  used  by  preachers  and  writers: 
they  want  affection  :  they  are  insipid,  formal : 
they  remind  us  of  Geneva  caps,  and  smack  of  pre- 
destination. 

"The  Rheims  translators  have  explained  their 
reason  for  their  translation  in  a  note,  as  follows  : 
'  We  Catholics  must  not  say  'The  Lord'  but '  Our 
Lord '  ;  as  we  say  '  Our  Lady '  for  His  Mother,  not 
*  The  Lady'  Let  us  keep  our  forefathers'  words, 
and  we  shall  easily  keep  our  old  and  true  faith, 
which  we  had  of  the  first  Christians.' 

"  Nor  is  such  a  modification  of  the  word  Do- 
minus peculiar  to  the  English  Catholics  ;  the  Syriac 
version,  and  after  it  the  Syriac  Church,  calls 
Christ,  not  simply  '  The  Lord,'  {morio)  but  '  Our 
Lord  (morau)  even  where  the  Greek  has  o  Kurios. 

§  It  may  be  well  to  set  down  here  the  judgment  of 
an  eminent  living  scholar,  which,  after  all,  perhaps,  is 
not  entirely  at  variance  with  the  view  taken  from 
another  standpoint  by  Cardinal  Wiseman.  "  I  have 
used,"  says  F.  Coleridge,  in  his  'Life  of  our  Life' 
<vol.  i,  Preface,  p.  8),  "though  not  without  a  very  few 
verbal  alterations  where  the  meaning  of  the  original 
has  evidently  been  missed,  the  Rheims  translation  of 
the  New  Testament,  which  is  familiar  to  Catholic 
•readers.  That  translation  has  often  been  decried,  but 
/  am  persuaded  that  it  is  as  beautiful  and  as  ac- 
curate as  any  that  exists.  I  have  used  it  in  its  pres- 
-ent  state  as  it  is  found  in  the  Catholic  Bibles  in  com- 
mon use," 

I  Somewhat  further  on  in  this  Essay,  Cardinal 
Wiseman  remarks  that  "  it  had  been  well  if  Dr.  Chal- 
loner's  alterations  had  given  stability  to  the  text,  and 
formed  a  standard  to  which  subsequent  editors  had 
-conformed.  But  far  from  this  being  the  case,  new  and 
■often  important  modifications  have  been  made  in  every 
•edition  which  ha*?  followed,  till  at  length  many  may 
iippear  rather  new  versions  than  revisions  of  the  old." 


"  If  it  be  considered  too  great  a  departure  from 
accuracy  in  translation  to  restore  the  pronoun  in 
the  text  of  our  version,  let  us  at  least  preserve  it 
in  our  instructions,  and  still  more  in  our  formu- 
laries of  prayer."  * 

II.  Throughout  this  interesting  criticism  it 
seems  to  be  assumed  that  the  question  regard- 
ing the  use  of  the  article  or  the  pronoun  in 
the  '•  Hail  Mary  "  is  the  same  as  that  which  is  at 
issue  in  the  case  of  the  two  expressions,  "  The 
Redeemer "  and  "  Our  Redeemer,"  or,  "  The 
Saviour  "  and  ''  Our  Saviour."  And  no  doubt 
if  such  were  the  case  there  could  be  but  little 
hesitation  in  deciding  in  favor  of  the  use  of 
the  pronoun  and  not  the  article,  as  the  only 
form  of  speech  consistent  with  Catholic  usage, 
and  expressive  of  the  warmth  of  devotion  in- 
spired by  Catholic  faith. 

But  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  question  is  altogether  a  differ- 
ent one.  Let  us  take  the  Commentary  of  the 
Bishop  of  Galwayf  on  the  verse  of  St.  Luke 
(i,  28)  where  the  address  of  the  Archangel  is 
recorded  : 

"  The  Lord  is  ivith  thee.  This  was  an  ancient 
form  of  salutation  in  use  amongst  the  Jews 
(Judges,  vi,  13  ;  Ruth,  ii,  4). 

"The  words  are  understood  by  some  commen- 
tators of  i\i%  future  abode  of  our  Lord  in  her  chaste 
womb  in  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation,  which  it 
is  clear  from  verse  31  did  not  yet  take  place. 

"  But  taken  in  connexion  with  the  context,  and 
the  words  '  full  of  grace,  blessed  are  thou  amongst 
women,'  which  are  in  the  present,  the  phrase 
must  be  understood  of  her  present  condition. 
They  express  the  cause  of  her  being  '  full  of  grace.' 
She  was  so  because  '  the  Lord  was  ivith  her'  These 
words  imply  a  singular  and  special  assistance  on 
the  part  of  God,  which  preserved  her  from  all  sin, 
filled  her  with  all  grace,  and  fitted  her  for  the 
great  end  for  which  she  was  destined. 

"  The  words  '  the  Lord  is  with  thee,'  and  the  like, 
both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in  the  New,  when 
uttered  by  God,  or  by  one  commissioned  by  Him, 
always  denote  a  special  assistance  on  the  part  of 
God,  and  His  presence  with  the  person  addressed, 
for  the  purpose  of  eflfectually  accomplishing  the 
end  for  which  such  assistance  is  given." 

Dr.  M'Evilly  here  naturally  refers  to  the 
exhaustive  treatment  of  this  point,  with  which  - 


*  The  italics  in  this  quotation  are  my  own,  with  the 
exception  of  the  word  cantish,  which  I  find  italicised  i» 
the  Essay  as  reprinted  by  the  Cardinal  in  the  first  vol- 
ume of  his  collected  Essays  on  Various  Subjects. 

t  An  Exposition  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  by  the 
Most  Rev.  Dr.  M'Evilly.    Dublin,  1879. 
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all  who  have  read  Dr.  Murra3''s  Tractatus  de 
Ecclesia  must  be  familiar.  * 

Thus,  then,  we  learn  that  the  Dominus  of 
the  Vulgate,  and  o  Kurios  of  the  Greek  text, 
do  not  refer  to  ''  Our  Lord,"  Christ  Incarnate, 
but  to  "  The  Lord,"  the  Deity,  the  Jehovah  of 
the  Jews  ;  and  that  consequently  the  ingen- 
ious criticism  of  Cardinal  Wiseman  loses,  to 
say  the  least,  much  of  its  force. 

IIL  I  must  not  omit  to  notice  a  point  of 
some  importance  raised  a  few  years  ago  by  a 
writer  in  the  [London]  Tablet  newspaper,  in 
the  course  of  an  interesting  discussion  on  this 
question.  I  regret  I  am  unable  to  name  the 
writer,  as  his  letter  was  anonymous.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  view  suggested  by  him  is  one 
that  must  not  be  overlooked.  His  statement 
ran  as  follows  : 

"  In  old  English,  the  style  '  our  Lord '  was  used 
with  reference  to  God — not  exclusively,  as  in  mod- 
ern English  and  all  otber  languages,  to  God  the 
Son,  to  Jesus  Christ,  but  also  to  God,  the  Creator  and 
Supreme  Being,  and  even  to  God  the  Father,  or 
God  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  contradistinction  to  God 
the  Son.  I  am  fully  aware  that  this  was  a  peculi- 
arity of  the  English,  but  it  is  a  peculiarity  quite 
familiar  to  students  of  our  early  literature.  I 
•ould  easily  fill  much  space  with  illustrations  of 
this  fact ;  but  it  is  useless  to  multiply  examples 
indefinitely,  I  will  only  add  a  very  few."  f 

From  those  few  I  select  the  following  : 

1.  "Our  Lord"  applied  to  the  One  God, 
without  special  reference  to  any  one  Person 
of  the  Blessed  Trinity.  In  the  Cursor  Mundi, 
14:th  century,  as  published  by  the  Early  Eng- 
lish Text  Society,  J  we  read  :  "  Our  Lord  of 
heaven  spake  to  [Noah]  then,  etc.  (line  1631.) 
And  again  :  ^'  Our  Lord  spake  yet  to  Moses  : 
Thou  do,  said  he,  etc."  (line  6642).  And 
again :  "  Then  said  Our  Lord  to  Nathan  : 
Go  to  the  King  David,  etc."     (line  7913). 

2.  "  Our  Lord "  applied  to  one  of  the  other 
Persons  of  the  Blessed  Trinity  in  contradis- 
tinction to  God  the  Son — a  still  more  striking 
usage.  In  the  same  work  we  read  in  the  nar- 
rative of  the  Angelic  Salutation  :  "  Our  Lord 
has  chosen  thee  His  spouse,  and  God's  Son 
shall  be  born  of  thee,"  (lines  10859-10861). 

But  indeed  it  is  unnecessary  to  travel  out- 

*  Tractatus  de  Ecclesia  Christi,  Auctore  P.  Murray. 
Disp,  xi,  nn.  51-79. 

t  See  Letter  of  V.  I.  X.  in  the  Tablet  of  May  20th, 
1876. 

X  I  have  thought  it  well  to  modernize  the  spelling  in 
tills  and  the  following  extracts. 


side  the  ilhemish  version  itself  ior  most 
abundant  evidence  of  this  old  English  usage. 
If  we  take,  for  instance,  the  first  chapter  of 
St.  Luke,  in  which  the  words  of  the  text  under 
discussion  occur,  we  find  the  following  plain 
instances  of  it : 

"And  [Zachary  and  Elizabeth]  were  both  just 
before  God,  walking  in  all  the  commandments  and 
justifications  of  our  Lord  (in  omnibus  mandatis 
et  justificationibus  Domini)  without  blame,"  etc. 

"And  [ZacharyJ  went  forth  to  ofier  incense, 
entering  into  the  temple  of  our  Lord  (in  templum 
Domini,)'"  etc 

"  And  there  appeared  to  him  an  Angel  of  our 
Lord  (Angelus  Domini),'  etc. 

"  Elizabeth  hid  herself  five  months,  saying : 
For  thus  hath  our  Lord  done  to  me'  (sic  fecit 
mihi  Dominus),'"  etc. 

"And  Mary  said:  'My  soul  doth  magnify  our 
Lord'  (Magnificat  anima  mea  Dominum),'"'  etc.* 

Thus,  then,  we  see  that  the  Rhemish  trans- 
lators adopted  the  expression  '"Our  Lord  "  as  the 
translation  of  o  Kurios,  Dominus,  not  merely 
when  the  expression  referred  to  the  Second  Per- 
son Incarnate,  but  also  to  designate  God,  the 
Supreme  Being,  the  Jehovah  of  the  Hebrews. 

Hence  it  was  that  they  translated  the 
Dominus  tecum  of  the  Angel's  salutation, 
^^Our  Lord  is  with  thee,"  just  as  they  tran>- 
lated  the  Evangelist's  designation  of  St.  Ga- 
briel, Angelus  Domini,  by  the  corresponding 
phrase,  "  an  Angel  of  our  Lord^ 

But,  however  generally  this  peculiar  phrase- 
ology may  formerly  have  prevailed,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  it  has  long  since  gone  into  disuse. 
In  saying  the  Angelus,  we  do  not  follow  the 
Rhemish  translators  in  saying,  ''  The  Angel 
of  our  Lord  declared  unto  Mary."  Neither, 
then,  it  would  seem,  ought  we  to  follow  them 
in  saying,  ''  Our  Lord  is  with  thee."  Indeed 
it  does  not  seem  too  much  to  add  that  the  use  of 
siich  an  expression  is  calculated  now  to  mislead 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  words.  Unquestion- 
ably the  assumption  that  they  refer  to  ''  Our 
Lord  "  Incarnate  underlies  much  of  the  criti- 
cism of  those  who  object  to  the  use  of  the 
article,  and  urge  the  adoption  of  the  pronoun. 
It  is  not  easy,  for  instance,  to  suppose  that 
the  argument  of  Cardinal  Wiseman  rested  on 
any  other  foundation. 


*  The  references  to  the  texts  thus  quoted  are  St. 
Luke  i,  6,  8,  11,  25,  46.  The  text  of  the  Angel's  ad- 
dress to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  Dominus  tecum,  is  in  the 
28th  verse  of  the  same  chapter. 
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The  Sioux  Indians  in  Dakota  are  blessed  at  last 
with  a  missionary  that  they  can  call  their  owij, 
the  Rev.  Father  Claude  Ebner,  0.  S.  B.,  having 
been  appointed  to  minister  to  them  exclusively. 
He  will  reside  henceforth  at  St.  Benedict's  Mission, 
situated  about  18  miles  below  Standing  Rock,  and 
will  take  charge  of  all  the  Sioux  Missions  in  the 
Territory.  Father  Claude,  as  he  is  familiarly 
called,  is  a  most  excellent  priest  and  is  admirably 
fitted  for  his  ardous  work,  having  had  a  long  ex- 
perience with  the  tribe  and  being  master  of  its 
language.  His  labors  at  Fort  Yates,  where,  dur- 
ing the  month  of  May,  he  baptized  34  Indians, 
liave  been  crowned  with  much  success.  He  is 
now  engaged  in  finishing  the  church  begun  there 
some  time  ago,  and  in  building  a  residence  for 
himself  and  some  other  Fathers  who  are  to  be 
sent  to  his  assistance  later  on.  A  chapel  is  also 
much  needed  in  another  place  28  miles  distant,  on 
the  Cannon  Ball  River.  But  the  zealous  mission- 
ary has  come  to  the  end  of  his  funds,  and  will  be 
unable  to  prosecute  his  plans  unless  'some  chari- 
table persons  render  him  assistance.  He  promises 
to  remember  in  the  Holy  Sacrifice  and  to  have  his 
neophytes  pray  for  everyone  that  will  befriend 
him.  At  a  time  when  money  is  spent  so  freely  for 
the  sake  of  pleasure,  we  trust  that  many  who  read 
these  lines  will  be  moved  to  contribute  something 
for  the  cause  of  St.  Benedict's  Mission. 


Mr.  William  W.  Starr,  a  young  sculptor  of  great 
promise,  has  just  completed  a  bust  of  the  late 
Bishop  Foley,  of  Chicago,  for  the  Cathedral  of  the 
Holy  Name  in  that  city,  which  is  spoken  of  by  all 
who  have  seen  it  as  a  beautiful  work  of  art.  The 
Chicago  Tribune  says  : 

"  Mr.  William  W.  Starr,  whose  successful  efforts 
have  so  much  aroused  the  enthusiasm  of  lovers  of  art 
in  this  city,  has  just  finished  the  monument  and  bust 
of  the  late  Bishop  Foley,  ordered  by  the  Catholic 
clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Chicago.  The  artist  has  suc- 
ceeded beyond  all  anticipation  in  giving  a  lifelike  re- 
presentation of  the  deceased  prelate.  The  bust  strikes 
one  at  the  first  as  a  most  correct  likeness  :  the  pose  of 
head,  the  decision  lines  of  the  mouth  disclosing  the 
will-power,  with  the  genial  smile,  all  commend  them- 
selves as  admirably  and  truthfully  depicted.  The 
monument  is  of  the  Gothic  order,  of  Italian  and  Co- 
lumbian marble.  The  Catholic  clergy,  with  Archbishop 
Feehan  at  their  head,  are  one  in  their  expression  of 
delight  and  admiration,  and  loaded  the  artist  with 
commendations  of  his  work.  While  the  bust  was  on 
exhibition  at  299  Huron  St.,  it  was  visited  by  hundreds 
of  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  laity,  the  unanimous 
verdict  being  that  Mr.  Starr  had  produced  a  wonderful 
work  of  art.  The  monument  and  bust  will  be  placed 
in  the  Cathedral,  and  cannot  fail  to  excite  the  admira- 
tion of  the  thousands  of  visitors  thereto." 


Father  Matthew  Russell,  S.  J.,  in  his  excellent 
Irish  Monthly,  records  the  following  simple,  heart- 
felt prayer  from  a  child  of  poverty  and  suffering 
in  Ireland  :  " '  I  recommend  myself  to  the  protec- 
tion of  my  adorable  Jesus  and  His  Blessed  Mother 
and  St.  Joseph,  through  the  intercession  of  my 
darling  St.  Francis,  that  they  may  bless,  and 
guard,  and  guide  me  and'^the  whole  Church,  and 
the  poor  Pope.' 

"  I  took  down  these  words  textually,"  says  Father 
Russell,  "  on  the  creaking  staircase  of  a  Limerick 
garret,  where  a  poor  old  bed-ridden  woman  had 
just  given  me  an  account  of  the  way  in  which 
she  spent  some  of  her  weary  hours.  She  had 
neither  kinsfolk,  nor  money,  nor  the  use  of  her 
limbs.  A  good  lady  paid  a  girl  for  coming  to 
her  two  or  three  times  a  day.  Except  some  such 
rare  and  short  break  in  her  solitude,  her  only 
companion  was  a  cat,  and  even  to  secure  this  so- 
ciety the  material  bond  of  a  long  chain  was  neces- 
sai'y.  '  The  poor  Pope '  was  Pius  IX.  Is  she  pray- 
ing now  for  Leo  ?  for  such  lives  have  a  knack  of 
lingering  on,  while  careers  more  brilliant  and 
seemingly  more  happy  (but  who  knows  ?)  are  con- 
stantly coming  to  an  end  before  their  time." 


In  some  convent  schools  [ !  ?]  the  little  girls  are  taught 
how  to  dance,  under  the  pretence  that  it  is  a  beneficial 
exercise  and  that  it  imparts  grace  to  their  carriage. 
They  learn  not  only  square  dances,  but  the  waltz,  the 
polka,  the  raquet,  and  other  devices  of  the  devil. 
This  is  infamous  !  To  allow  them  even  to  instruct  one 
another  in  these  forbidden  amusements,  what  is  it  but 
preparing  them  to  commit  sin  ?  It  is  training  them  for 
vice,  and  the  end  of  vice,  which  is  perdition.  If  they 
never  learned  these  dances  they  could  never  take  part 
in  them ;  and  whoever  teaches  them,  or  connives 
at  their  instruction  in  them,  becomes,  according  to 
circumstances,  more  or  less  responsible  for  the  sins 
which,  they  will  themselves  commit  and  for  those  which 
they  will  be  the  occasions  of  others  committing  by  this 
mQ2inn.— Catholic  Mirror. 


St.  Mary's  Union  is  the  title  of  a  pious  Confra- 
ternity organized  early  in  the  present  year,  by  the 
Rev.  James  A.  McFaul,  with  the  warm  approbation 
of  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  O'Farrell,  of  Trenton. 
No  sooner  had  its  object  been  made  known  than 
many  enrolled  themselves  as  members,  and  the  re- 
sult is,  the  first  charitable  institution  of  the  new 
diocese,  St.  Mary's  Orphan  Asylum  and  Industrial 
School,  situated  in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  It  was 
solemnly  dedicated  on  the  25th  ult.  This  institu- 
tion is  in  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  and  fur- 
nishes friendless  orphan  children  with  a  home,  an 
education,  and  a  trade.  Heretofore  hundreds  of 
the  Catholic  children  of  New  Jersey  have  drifted 
into  Protestant  asylums  and  reformatories,  and 
ultimately  lost  their  faith  :  hence  the  eagerness  of 
Bishop  O'Farrell  to  save  the  innocent  lambs  of  his 
flock  from  the  wolves  who  would  snatch  them  from 
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the  Fold  of  Christ.  St.  Mary's  Union,  through  the 
charity  of  its  members,  will  be  the  support  of  St. 
Mary's  Orphan  Asylum  and  Industrial  School ; 
and,  no  doubt,  they  will  not  be  backward  in  as- 
sisting so  noble  an  undertaking.  The  yearly  alms 
is  only  25  cents,  and,  certainly,  it  will  merit  a 
priceless  reward  from  Him  who  said  :  "  Amen,  I 
say  to  you,  as  long  as  you  did  it  to  one  of  these 
My  least  brethren,  you  did  it  to  Me." 

Among  the  spiritual  benefits  which  will  induce 
the  faithful  to  become  members  of  the  Union  is,  a 
Mass  offered,  according  to  their  intention,  every 
day  during  the  year.  The  Right  Rev.  Bishop 
will,  also,  offer  the  Holy  Sacrifice  for  all  living 
and  deceased  members  every  Tuesday  and  Friday. 
Besides  this,  every  Sunday  of  the  month  Masses 
are  offered  for  solicitors  who  procure  a  number 
of  certificates  and  dispose  of  them  among  their 
friends.  Certificates  of  membership  and  all  infor- 
mation regarding  the  Union  will  be  forwarded  on 
application  to  the  Director,  Rev.  James  A.  Mc- 
Faul,  St.  Mary's  Cathedral,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


Princeton,  N.  J.,  is  fortunate  in  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest,  Father  Moran,  whose  unblemished  life,  strong 
sense,  tact,  and  urbanity,  have  secured  him  the  highest 
esteem  of  men  of  all  creeds,  even  in  that  hotbed  of 
extreme  Presbyterianism. — -N.  Y.  Sun. 


In  a  certain  city  in  France,  not  long  since,  a 
Religious  presented  herself  before  the  Board  of 
Examiners  for  her  certificate,  as  a  teacher.  The 
president  of  the  Board  addressed  her  the  follow- 
ing impertinent  question  : 

•'Tell  me.  Madam,  what  action  cost  you  most 
since  your  entry  into  religion  ?  " 

The  good  Sister  was  taken  entirely  by  surprise, 
and  did  not  answer  immediately. 

"  Can  you  not  tell  me  ? "  insisted  the  learned 
gentleman. 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  can." 

"  Well,  tell  me  then,  candidly.'" 

"What  has  cost  me  most  since  my  entry  into 
religion  is  to  be  obliged  to  present  myself  before 


A  new  community  has  been  founded  for  the 
conversion  of  the  Greek  schismatics.  The  mem- 
bers are  all  converts  and  the  principal  house  is  in 
Constantinople. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  atheists,  revolutionists,  and  re- 
publicans, communists,  free-lovers  and  disbelievers  in 
all  revealed  religion  to  celebrate  themselves  in  honor- 
ing the  memory  of  Garibaldi  and  making  speeches  in 
which  they  affirm  that  he  was  the  noblest  and  greatest 
of  men,  and  that  in  his  death  the  world  has  suffered  an 
irreparable  loss.  But  when  it  comes  to  holding  a  "re- 
ligious service  of  memorial"  for  this  notorious  free- 
lover,  atheist  and  soldier  of  fortune  in  a  Protestant  Epis- 
copal chapel,   "with   the  usual  evening  prayer  and 


burial  service  of  the  ProLesLauL  Epibcopai  Ciiurch,"  the 
height  of  absurdity  and  inconsistency  has  been  reached . 
This  was  done  in  Grace  Chapel,  East  Fourteenth 
Street,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stauder  officiating,  and  taking  for 
his  text  the  words — supposed  to  be  taken  by  the  Deity 
whose  existence  Garibaldi  denied  and  ridiculed — •' 1 
have  laid  help  upon  one  that  is  mighty  ;  1  have  exalted 
one  chosen  out  of  the  people,"  and  who  eulogized  Gari- 
baldi as  "the  Italian  Washington  and  the  instrument  of 
the  Divine  Providence  to  lift  Italy  to  a  higher  sphere," 
— The  Graphic.  

As  far  back  as  1858,  the  Moniteur  Beige  pub- 
lished a  notice  of  a  new  system  of  telegraphic 
communication  which  was  described  in  the  Bel- 
gian papers  of  the  same  year  as  differing  from 
other  electric  telegraphs,  inasmuch  as  it  spoke  to 
the  ears,  not  to  the  eyes,  by  means  of  short  and 
long  sounds  ;  and  was  an  improvement  on  older 
systems  of  telegraphic  communications,  as  it  wass 
easy  to  work  and  could  be  used  in  the  dark.  The 
invention  was  called  a  system  of  Telephonie  elec- 
triqiie,  and  was  used  in  the  large  college  of  the 
Josephites,  at  Louvain,  where  the  inventor  waf^ 
Professor  of  Physical  and  Mathematical  Sciences. 


New  Publications. 

Catholic  Co'S'troverst.  A  Reply  to  Dr.  LittledaieV 
"  Plain  Reasons."  By  H.  I.  D.  Ryder,  of  the  Ora- 
tory. New  York  :  The  Catholic  Publication  Society. 
1882. 

This  publication  is  made  up  of  short,  plain,  but 
satisfactory  answers  to  many  of  the  leading  ob- 
jections urged  against  the  Church.  It  has,  what 
many  of  our  publications  have  not,  a  happy  lack 
of  circumlocution  :  the  writer  goes  at  once  to  the 
point.  For  instance,  when  he  comes  to  the  much- 
vexed  question  :  "  Did  the  Church  condemn  the 
theory  of  Galileo  as  to  the  revolution  of  the  earth  ?  " 
he  admits  that  the  two  Congregations,  that  of  the 
Inquisition  and  that  of  the  Index,  did  condemn  this 
theory  as  both  false  and  unscriptural  ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  he  contends  and  proves  that  the  Pope  in 
an  official  capacity,  had  nothiner  to  do  with  this  con- 
demnation. This  he  shows  by  reference  to  the  au- 
thority of  men  high  in  the  Church  at  the  time,  all  of 
whom  maintained  that  the  condemnation  of  the 
Sacred  Congregations  was  neither  final  nor  having 
a  nature  of  definition  as  to  the  faith.  The  Con- 
gregations simply  did  what  was  thought  best  to 
be  done  for  the  time,  being  in  the  interest  of  peace 
and  truth.  Non-Catholics,  we  need  not  say,  will 
continue  to  sneer  at  the  ignorance  displayed  by  the 
Roman  Congregations  in  condemning  the  theory 
of  Galileo  ;  they  seem  to  forget  that  human  science 
is,  of  its  own  nature,  progressive,  and  prove  that 
they  know  absolutely  nothing  of  the  history  of 
the  times  in  which  this  theory  was  first  advanced. 
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)id  they  never  liea,!'  that  among  the  learned  men 
'f  all  creeds  and  countries  that  condemned  this 
heorj,  was  the  great  English  philosopher,  Francis 
3acon  ? 

What  we  say  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
vriter  disposes  of  the  condemnation  of  Galileo 
nay  be  said  of  the  way  in  which  he  treats  of  the 
•  lontroversy  respecting  Pope  Honorius,  of  the  prac- 
i.ice  of  image  worship,  of  the  devotion  of  Catholics 
1 0  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  of  many  other  most  prac- 
tical points.  We  do  not  know  of  any  book  better 
suited  to  the  times  than  Father  Ryder's  "  Catholic 
Controversy."  It  is  deserving  of  the  wide  sale  it  is 
having  on  both  sides  of  the  A.ltantic,  and  will  be 
sure  to  do  much  good  wherever  it  is  read,  whether 
by  Catholics  or  non-Catholics. 

Golden  Sands.     Third  Series.      Benziger   Bros. 

1882. 

The  author  of  "  Golden  Sands"  has  struck  a  very 
rich  and  profitable  vein  in  pious  literature.  It  can- 
not be  denied  that  these  little  counsels — of  which 
this  is  the  third  series — will  effect  more  good  in 
young  hearts  than  even  such  works  as  the  Lives  of 
the  Saints.  The  practice  of  the  little  virtues,  as 
St.  Francis  de  Sales  calls  them,  sanctifies  daily  life; 
and  we  know  of  no  books  which  insinuate  these 
little  virtues  more  successfully  than  "Golden 
Sands."  "  I  love  these  little  messengers  of  God," 
said  Pius  IX  ;  "  one  alone  sometimes  does  more 
for  me  than  a  missionary."  They  are  tastefully 
printed  and  bound,  and  would  make  a  nice  present 
for  any  young  person. 


youth's  Department. 


A  Saint  of  Our  Day. 


'ERx\L  is  a  parish  of  the  diocese 
of  Laval,  the  confines  of  Anjou 
and  Brittany,  which  was  made 
famous    by   the    apparition    of 
Pontmain  in  1871.    It  is  doubly 
famous   now.     The  saintly  person 
who   is  at   present  attracting   the 
attention  of  the  faithful  of  France  to 
it,  was  born  there  in  1815,  and  died  in 
Meral,  1847. 

Victoire  Brielle,  during  her  holy  life,  simple 
as  it  was,  and  almost  entirely  passed  in  the  little 
parish,  edified  all  who  knew  her.  Her  father 
was  a  well-to-do  farmer,  and  she  was  the  third 
of  his  children.  Victoire  left  home  at  the  age 
of  nine,  to  go  to  the  Sisters'  boarding-school 
at  Evron.  There  she  made  her  First  Com- 
munion, and  received  the  simple  but  solid  edu- 
cation that  was  suited  to  her  position  in  life. 
Whilst  quite  a  child,  she  was  employed  about 
the  cattle  and  in  the  different  kinds  of  work 
that  are  usual  on  farms.  Returning  home  at 
the  age  of  fourteen,  she  resumed  at  once  her 
former  rough  work  ;  the  education  that  she 
had  received  from  the  Sisters  did  not  make 
her  look  down  upon  her  condition  :  she  was 
not  afraid  of  any  of  the  disagreeable  occupa- 
tions and  fatigue  imposed  on  girls  and  women 
in  the  country.  To  dig,  harvest,  gather  the 
fruits,  attend  to  the  house,  the  sheep-fold,  and 
the  stable,  was  work  to  which  she  cheerfully 
devoted  herself. 

Whilst  employed  on  the  farm  and  in  the 
fields,  Victoire  kept  herself  united  to  God. 
She  had  great  influence  over  her  brothers  and 
sisters,  reminding  them  of  their  duty,  and 
helping  them  to  keep  in  the  right  path.  Her 
zeal  was  not  confined  to  her  family  ;  her  ex- 
ample and  advice  were  followed  by  many  of 
the  young  girls  of  the  neighborhood.  She  did 
not  seek  the  companionship  of  other  young 
people ;  but  when  she  was  in  their  society, 
her  conversation  was  an  encouragement  to 
piety.  The  force  of  her  words  came  from  her 
constant  prayer,  and  intimacy  with  God  gave 
her  an  eloquence  which  is  still  remembered. 

Later  on,  Victoire  aspired  to  a  still  closer 
union  with  God ;   it  seemed  to  her  that   she 
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could  more  easily  devote  herself  to  His  love  if 
she  became  a  religious.  She  therefore  asked 
for  admission  amongst  the  Benedictine  nuns 
of  Craon,  but  on  account  of  her  health  she 
was  not  received.  She  made  a  trial  of  the  life 
of  her  former  teachers,  the  Sisters  of  Evron  ; 
there  again,  however,  it  was  decided  that  she 
was  not  suited  for  the  cloister,  that  she  needed 
the  fresh  air  and  the  occupations  of  the  coun- 
try. She  therefore  returned  to  her  father's 
house  and  resumed  her  former  occupations, 
devoting  herself  to  her  work  with  still  more 
recollection  than  before,  and  with  greater 
zeal  for  the  salvation  of  others.  The  whole 
day  long,  whether  amongst  the  animals,  or 
making  up  her  sheaves,  or  turning  her  spin- 
ning-wheel in  winter,  she  was  conversing 
with  Grod  in  the  depths  of  her  heart.  Her 
work  was  not  on  this  account  neglected  or 
carelessly  done.  But  the  day  was  not  long 
enough  for  prayer,  and  during  the  night  Vic- 
toire  still  continued  her  devotions.  To  prayer, 
like  all  the  saints,  she  added  penance.  I  will 
not  enter  into  details  of  the  mortifications 
she  practised ;  besides,  they  are  not  all  known. 
In  the  laborious  and  ordinary  life  led  by  Vic- 
toire,  the  greater  number  of  her  penances, 
most  likely,  escaped  notice.  The  halo,  with 
which  prayer  and  mortification  surround  the 
countenance  of  the  friends  of  Grod,  is  seen  and 
honored  by  men,  though  they  do  not  clearly 
discern  what  it  is.  It  is  an  influence  that  is 
exercised  over  them,  which  quite  frequently 
they  do  not  perceive,  and  particular  manifes- 
tations of  Providence  are  required  before  they 
recognize  what  it  is  and  publish  it  to  others. 

Yictoire  was  esteemed  and  honored  by  every- 
body. She  did  good  to  all  around  her.  Chil- 
dren and  beggars  knew  her  well,  and  were  not 
afraid  to  overtax  her  charity.  But  the  fame 
of  her  virtue  did  not  extend  beyond  the  nar- 
row limits  of  her  parish.  The  people  there 
knew  her  devotedness,  and  what  a  ^ood  ad- 
viser she  was ;  her  piety  was  esteemed,  and 
they  admired  her  wonderful  recollection  in 
prayer.  That  was  all :  God  alone  knew  her 
inner  life.  She  went  to  Mass  every  day  to 
Saint-Poix,  the  church  being  nearer  than  that 
of  Meral.  On  Sunday  she  went  to  the  parish 
church,  in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer :  the 
state  of  the  weather  never  kept  her  away. 
After  a  walk  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  sometimes 
two  hours,  when  the  weather  and  the  roads 
were  very  bad,  she  would  reach  the  church  at 


five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  make  her  con- 
fession, go  to  Communion  at  the  early  Mass, 
and  'after  a  slight  breakfast,  which  she  carried 
in  her  pocket,  she  would  assist  at  the  High 
Mass.  Between  Mass  and  Vespers  she  made 
her  visit  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  and  the 
Way  of  the  Cross.  Then  she  assisted  at  Ves- 
pers, visited  the  poor  and  the  sick,  and  re- 
turned home.  When  going  to  the  church  in 
the  morning,  she  did  not  take  the  high  road  ; 
she  preferred  the  foot-paths  through  the  fields, 
that  were  but  little  used,  and  which  are  divided 
at  short  distances  by  hedges.  She  walked  on 
in  silence,  preparing  herself  for  Confession 
and  Communion.  When  it  happened  that 
some  of  her  companions  wished  to  go  with 
her,  she  readily  consented,  but  told  them  that 
she  wished  to  think,  and  advised  them  also 
to  meditate  on  the  way.  It  was  especially  at 
Mass  that  the  sight  of  Victoire  was  most 
edifying.  For  the  greater  part  of  the  time  she 
either  knelt  or  stood,  and  generally  amongst 
the  poor.  She  sat  down  only  when  some 
of  the  village  people  invited  her  into  their 
pew ;  but  whether  standing  or  kneeling,  her 
fervor  was  so  great,  her  piety  so  lively  and  at 
the  same  time  so  humble,  that  her  pastor 
could  not  look  at  her  or  remember  her  after- 
wards without  feeling  moved  to  tears. 

The  course  of  Victoire's  life  in  the  fields  and 
in  the  farm- work  passed,  as  we  have  said, 
quietly  and  uniformly.  She  was  loved  and 
esteemed.  She  was  known  as  a  hard  worker, 
as  a  person  of  great  piety,  a  true  Christian 
who  loved  the  laws  of  the  Church,  finally  as 
a  saint,  the  people  declaring  that  her  exact 
and  ardent  devotion  was  rekindled  at  each  <>f 
the  great  feasts  of  the  liturgical  cycle.  Vic- 
toire was  at  this  time  thirty-two  years  of  age. 
Though  she  had  been  refused  entrance  into  the 
convents  at  Craon  and  at  Evron  on  account 
of  her  health,  which  required  the  open  air 
and  plenty  of  exercise,  it  had  never  failed  her 
in  her  labors  in  the  fields  nor  in  the  long 
hours  that  she  spent  in  vigils  in  her  father's 
house.  "She  does  not  sleep  at  all,"  her 
father  used  to  say,  and  he  respected  the  holy 
attraction  of  his  daughter  for  prayer. 

Though  no  signs  of  weakness  appeared  in 
Victoire,  still  she  knew  when  death  was  about  - 
to  claim  her  :  she  foretold  it  to  several  persons. 
One  day  as  she  was  waiting  on  a  workman,  slie 
remarked :  ''  I  bring  you  a  drink  to-day,  but 
in  a  week  I  shall  be  dead."     She  made  no  pf^r- 
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ceptible  change  in  her  way  of  living :  her 
whole  life  had  been  a  preparation  for  what 
was  so  near.  On  the  third  Sunday  after' 
Easter  she  assisted  at  Mass  and  Vespers  as 
usual.  On  Tuesday  her  mother  and  one  of  her 
sisters  left  the  house  for  a  few  moments,  as 
Victoire  was  sitting  down  to  spin.  When  the 
mother  returned,  she  found  Victoire  still 
seated  with  the  distaff  in  her  hand,  but  motion- 
less. She  seemed  to  be  asleep.  She  was  dead. 
People  crowded  in  from  the  neighborhood  to 

e  her.     Her  body  was  kept  till  Friday,  but- 

0   sign  'of  corruption  appeared  in  her  face. 

inally  the  coffin  was  borne  to  the  church. 
When  the  clergy  had  sprinkled  it  with  holy 
water,  the  bearers,  who  had  been  obliged  to 
change  often  on 'account  of  the  weight,  found 
that  it  became  strangely  light,  and  they  carried 
it  to  the  church,  and  thence  to  the  graveyard 
without  the  slightest  fatigue.  People  spoke 
of  this  strange  circumstance,  and  it  was  re- 
membered long  afterwards.  The  priest  who 
performed  the  funeral  services  could  not  help 
feeling  a  sentiment  of  joy  at  the  thought  that 
he  was  rendering  the  last  services  to  a  saint. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  grave  of 
Victoire  Brielle  was  respected  and  honored,  for 
some  time  at  least ;  but  the  grass  will  grow, 
and  graves  will  be  forgotten.  Victoire  Bridle's 
did  not  escape  this  fate,  though  she  herself 
was  not  entirely  forgotten  amongst  the  people, 
when,  nineteen  years  after  her  death,  the  grave- 
digger  opened  a  grave  in  the  part  of  the  cem- 
etery where  she  was  buried.  Having  dug  for 
some  distance,  the  pick  struck  upon  a  hollow 
substance,  and  partly  opened  a  coffin  in  a  per- 
fect state  of  preservation.  Through  the  dis- 
jointed planks  could  be  seen  a  white  winding- 
sheet  ;  a  hand  also  was  visible,  which  showed 
no  signs  of  corruption  :  it  looked  like  the 
hand  of  a  living  person.  The  grave-digger, 
terrified,  abandoned  his  work  and  ran  to  the 
village.  The  people  crowded  to  the  cemetery 
and  gazed  with  admiration  on  the  intact,  white 
winding-sheet  and  the  hand  which  might  be 
taken  for  that  of  a  living  person's.  The  assist- 
ant parish  priest  then  descended  into  the  grave 
and  uncovered  the  face  of  the  corpse,  which 
was  full,  almost  smiling — the  appearance  being 
that  of  one  asleep.  There  was  no  offensive 
odor.  Even  the  nails  in  the  coffin  were  not 
rusty.  No  one  had  any  hesitation  about  the 
identity  of  the  body  :  it  was  Victoire  Brielle's. 
The  place  wher^  she  had  been  buried  nineteen 


years  before   proved  it,  and  a  ring   that  she 
wore  on  her  finger  left  no  room  to  doubt. 

It  was  evening  in  the  month  of  August. 
During  the  night  the  news  spread  ;  it  recalled 
the  memory  of  the  sanctity  of  Victoire,  and  by 
dawn  people  had  assembled  from  all  the  neigh- 
boring parishes  to  witness  the  prodigy.  The 
parish  priest,  however,  did  not  feel  justified  in 
yielding  to  the  popular  feelings,  and  he  ordered 
the  coffin  to  be  repaired  and  the  grave  to  be 
once  more  filled  up.  However,  the  demands  of 
the.  whole  country  were  so  earnest  that  the 
Bishop  felt  called  upon  to  interpose.  Mgr. 
Wicart  named  a  committee,  and  in  the  month 
of  October,  in  presence  of  a  great  number  of 
witnesses,  amongst  whom  were  the  father  and 
a  brother  of  the  saint,  the  body  was  exhumed 
and  removed  from  the  coffin.  The  doctors  cer- 
tified to  its  inexplicable  state  of  perfect  preser- 
vation. The  body  was  placed  in  a  new  coffin 
and  consigned  once  more  to  the  earth,  and  a 
marble  slab  marked  the  place  of  burial.  Piety 
caused  a  great  concourse  of  people  to  the  spot, 
and  numerous  graces  and  remarkable  cures 
were  reported.  The  Bishop  of  Laval,  who, 
without  urging  the  popular  devotion,  had  a 
watch  over  it,  after  fifteen  years  decided  that 
it  was  time  to  collect  the  facts  and  testimonies. 
The  memory  of  the  saints  must  not  be  allowed 
to  perish  ;  the  remembrance  of  their  acts  must 
be  preserved.  The  population  of  Meral  were 
all  urgent,  and  everyone  wished  to  testify  in 
favor  of  the  saint.  A  committee  was  appointed 
last  year.  It  inquired  into  the  particulars  of 
the  life  of  Victoire  Brielle  and  of  the  wonders 
attributed  to  her  intercession.  The  Abbe 
Moriceau,  Canon  of  Laval,  was  a  member  of 
this  committee.  He  saw  and  was  able  to 
judge  for  himself  of  the  veneration  in  which 
the  Saint  of  Meral  was  held,  and  of  the  graces 
which  the  entire  population  of  the  country 
congratulated  themselves  in  having  obtained 
through  her  intercession.  He  has  summed  up 
the  whole  in  a  little  pamphlet  of  60  pages,  octo- 
decimo. It  is  of  this  pamphlet  that  we  have 
made  the  preceding  sketch.  It  is  a  golden  little 
book,  which  proves  that  the  rough  labor  of  the 
country  is  not  an  obstacle  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  soul,  and  that  all  the  privileges  of  Mary 
can  be  obtained  and  enjoyed  by  those  obscure 
Marthas  whose  life  is  one  of  hard  and  unremit- 
ting toil.  Piety  is  not  a  blessing  reserved  for 
a  few;  it  is  adapted  to  all  the  conditions  wherein 
a  human  being  may  be  called  to  pass  his  life. 
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Ave  Maria, 


A  Legend  of  Our  Lady. 


111.  Catholic  American. 


T  was  noon-tide,  and  the  burn- 
ing rays  of  the  eastern  sun 
■v  came  down  fiercely  upon  the 
^  yellow  sand  of  the  desert  over 
which  St.  Joseph  with  the  Vir- 
gin Mother  and  her  Child  travelled 
on  their  way  to  the  land  of  Hgypt. 
a  tree  or  bush  was  there  to  shel- 
them,  and  much  did  the  travellers 
suffer  from  thirst  and  heat ;  yet  they  mur- 
mured not,  but  passed  the  time  in  whispered 
prayers. 

Suddenly  the  ass  stopped,  and  would  not  go 
forward.  What  was  to  be  done?  They  were 
about  mid-way  in  the  desert,  and  no  help 
could  be  obtained.  No  wonder  that  St.  Joseph 
looked  anxiously  at  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  her 
Divine  Son. 

But  as  they  stood  dismayed  Jesus  stretched 
out  His  Hand  and  smiled,  and  the  travellers 
saw  before  them,  but  a  few  paces  distant,  a 
little  stunted,  withered  bush  which  they  had 
not  noticed  before  ;  and  Mary  alighted  and 
spread  her  cloak  there,  so  that  the  Holy  Child 
might  rest. 

But  in  that  moment,  instead  of  a  poor  with- 
ered shrub,  it  was  a  blooming  tree  of  hawthorn, 
full  and  shapely,  covered  with  white  fragrant 
flowers ;  and  beneath  its  shade  sprang  up 
green  fresh  grass,  amidst  which  flowed  a 
spring  of  water. 

Reverently  and  devoutly  did  St.  Joseph  and 
our  Lady  thank  God  for  His  gifts,  while  white- 
robed  angels  came  towards  them  bringing 
cooling  fruits  to  relieve  their  thirst. 

Then  the  Infant  Saviour  said,  "  Mother,  as 
this  poor  shrub  did  bloom  for  thee  this  day,  so 
shall  those  souls  bloom  with  virtue  and  grace 
who  seek  a  shelter  in  thy  heart.  And  in 
remembrance  of  this  promise  it  is  My  will 
that  this  bush  shall  flower  always  in  the 
month  which  Christians  yet  unborn  shall  con- 
secrate to  thee,  and  '  angels  shall  carry  its 
seeds  throughout  the  earth  that  men  may 
know  its  pure  white  blossoms  and  with  them 
adorn  thine  image." 

So  the  Blessed  Virgin  took  up  her  cloak,  on 
which  the  little  Jesus  had  rested,  and  as  they 
continued  their  way,  the  angels  divided  the 


branches  of  the  tree  which  had  been  so  blessed, 
carrying  them  to  different  parts  of  the  earth, 
as  the  Divine  Child  had  said,  while  they  sang 
the  praises  of  God  and  the  purity  and  sweet- 
ness of  His  Blessed  Mother. 


The  English  Daisy. 


HE  daisy  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  spring-flowers,  well 
known  as  the  emblem  of  fidelity 
and  constancy.  It  is  the  latest 
blossom  of  the  year,  and  the  first 
to  reappear  with  the  approach  of 
spring.  It  is  connected  with  the 
earlier  traditions  of  England,  of  which 
there  is  the  following  pretty  legend : 
While  the  Romans  persecuted  and  put  to 
death  the  Christians  of  that  country,  St.  Druon 
one  day  said  to  his  sister,  St.  Olle  :  "  Sister,  the 
days  of  persecution  are  upon  us.  I,  a  priest, 
must  die  at  my  post,  and  without  fear  or  mur- 
muring await  the  death  of  a  martyr.  But 
thou,  my  child,  canst  not  with  thy  Sisters  in- 
cur the  dangers  that  I  see  before  us.  Thou 
must  leave  me,  and  with  them  seek  a  refuge 
where- thou  canst  pray  to  God  in  safety." 

St.  Olle  at  first  refused,  then  yielded  to  her 
brother's  wishes,  and  left  the  country.  At 
the  end  of  a  year  the  persecution  had  ceased, 
and  the  good  Bishop  thought  he  might  with 
safety  have  the  Sisters  return.  This  was  not 
an  easy  matter  to  accomplish,  as  he  did  not 
know  where  St.  Olle  had  found  a  refuge.  Full  of 
confidence  in  the  Almighty,  however,  he  went 
in  search  of  her,  and  took  the  first  straight  path 
that  lay  before  him.  Although  it  was  the  end 
of  autumn,  it  struck  him  that,  as  he  pursued 
his  way,  little  tufts  offiowers,  showing  yellow 
centres  surrounded  by  a  crown  of  white  rays, 
appeared  to  spring  up  out  of  the  earth  before 
him,  shining  even  as  stars  to  dispel  the 
darkness  of  his  night.  He  followed  the  way 
as  shown  to  him  by  these  star-shaped  flowers, 
and  after  nine  days'  wandering  reached  a  des- 
ert spot,  with  many  hiding-places,  where  at 
length  he  found  the  religious.  Since  then, 
the  daisies  are  said  to  be  seen  on  the  earth  at 
all  seasons. 


A  falsehood  has  no  legs,  and  cannot  stand;] 
but  it  has  wings,  and  can  fly  far  and  wide, 


Ave  Maria, 


(  onfraternity  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception (or  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes). 


All  communications  in  reference  to  the  Con  f rater - 
n  ty  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  should  he  addressed 
to  Rev.  A.  Granger,  C.  S.  C,  Notre  Dame,  Ind.  This 
Bulletin  is  entirely  under  his  direction. 


We  fly  to  thy  patronage,  0  Holy  Mother  of  God  !  " 


Report    for     the    Week    Ending    Wednesday, 
July  5th. 

The  pious  prayers  of  the  •  members  of  the  Con- 
fraternity are  earnestly  requested  in  behalf  of  the 
following  petitions  :  Conversion  to  the  Faith  for 
48  persons  and  20  families, — change  of  life  for  20, 
return  to  the  Faith  for  18,  and  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  welfare  of  15  persons  and  24  families, — 
special  favors  for  14,  recovery  of  health  for  30,  of 
mind  for  2  and  of  sight  for  2  persons,— employ- 
ment for  10,  grace  of  a  happy  death  for  19,  success 
in  various  undertakings  for  18  persons,  and  of  6 
novenas, — means  to  pay  debts  for  3,  temporal 
necessities  of  7,  and  the  virtue  of  temperance  for 
9  persons, — peace  and  concord  for  3  families.  Also 
64  particular  intentions,  and  a  number  of  thanks- 
givings for  favors  received. 

FAVORS    OBTAINED. 

Our  Blessed  Mother  continues  her  mission  of 
charity — she  listens  to  the  prayers  of  her  children, 
and  willingly  grants  their  requests,  even  in  mat- 
ters of  comparatively  little  importance.  May  our 
confidence  in  her  solicitude  increase  in  due  pro- 
portion !  May  our  corresponding  fidelity  in  imi- 
tating her  virtues  in  our  daily  actions  merit  for 
us  a  still  greater  protection  ! 

A  grateful  mother  has  written  to  us  the  follow- 
ing lines  :  "  I  hereby  acknowledge  with  sincere 
thanks  the  receipt  of  the  water  of  Lourdes.  I  had 
a  child  very  sick  with  the  whooping-cough,  and  he 
recovered  entirely  by  the  use  of  the  blessed  water. 
My  heart  is  full  of  gratitude  to  God  and  our 
Blessed  Mother,  for  this  and  so  many  other  un- 
merited favors  I  have  been  the  unworthy  recip- 
ient of."  .  .  .  Another  faithful  client  of  Mary 
says  :  "  The  blessed  water  you  sent  by  express 
came  safe.  I  had  at  that  time  a  severe  pain,  but 
having  rubbed  the  afi'ected  part  with  a  little  of 
the  water,  the  pain  at  once  left  it,  and  never 
came  again."  .  .  .  Thanks  are  returned  to  our 
Blessed  Lady  for  the  peaceful  separation  a  father 
and  son,  who,  through  enmity,  seemed  determined 
to  murder  one  another.  In  the  mean  time  they 
were  recommended  to  the  prayers  of  the  Confra- 
ternity, and  a  peaceful  separation  was  the  result. 


....  A  true  child  of  Mary  writes  :  "  I  feel  that  I 
am  indebted  to  the  Association  for  several  favors 
already  obtained,  one  of  which  is  the  conversion 
of  my  husband,  and  the  other,  my  being  able  for 
years  past  to  rear  up  my  children  nearly  out  of 
their  childhood."  .  .  .  The  following  lines  are  also 
addressed  to  us  :  "I  am  truly  thankful  for  the  fa- 
vor received  through  the  Blessed  Virgin.  I  gave 
some  of  the  water  of  Lourdes  to  my  sister,  who  was 
almost  in  convulsions  from  neuralgia.  In  a  few 
minutes  she  was  calm,  and  has  not  felt  any  pain 
since  then."  Other  persons  mention  favors  of  a 
similar  kind  which  we  do  not  think  proper  to  re- 
late for  the  present.  But  are  not  those  we  have 
related  in  these  pages  quite  sufficient  to  elicit  our 
gratitude,  and  prompt  us  to  fly  to  our  heavenly 
Mother,  in  all  our  troubles  and  afflictions,  as  to  a 
sure  place  of  refuge,  a  true  asylum  ever  opened 
to  the  destitute  and  afflicted  ?  Happy  those  who, 
taught  by  a  personal  experience  of  Mary's  power- 
ful protection,  confide  all  their  wants  to  her,  and 
wait  in  tranquil  security  for  the  desired  answer 
to  their  petitions. 

OBITUARY. 

The  following  deceased  persons  are  recom- 
mended to  the  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the 
Confraternity  :  Sister  M.  Alacoque  (Shanahan), 
Presentation  Convent,  Clonmel,  Ireland.  Mrs. 
Catherine  Moreland,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  who 
departed  this  life  June  17th.  Miss  Mary  Rooney, 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  who  lately  rested  in  peace.  Mr. 
Canning,  Donegal,  Ireland,  who  slept  in  the  Lord 
some  time  ago.  Jonathan  Benton,  Newry,  Pa., 
and  Mr.  Gorman,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Miss  Cecilia 
Witt,  March  26th,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Maguire, 
June  24th,  both  of  St.  Augustine,  Pa. 

May  their  souls,  and  all  the  souls  of  the  faith- 
ful departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in 
peace  ! 

A.  Granger,  C.  S.  C, 

Director  of  the  Confraternity. 


Observe,  Christian  reader,  the  wonderful  con- 
trast between  the  homes  of  the  first  and  the  sec- 
ond Adam.  With  His  own  hand,  the  All-High 
had  created  paradise  in  resplendent  beauty  and 
boundless  wealth,  to  receive  the  first  man  on  his 
entrance  into  the  world;  while,  for  the  second 
Adam,  His  incarnate  Son,  he  appointed  a  poor 
stable.  Why  was  this?  Did  the  Eternal  Father 
love  His  ow^n  Son  less  than  he  loved  Adam?  On 
the  contrary.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  poor 
habitation  which  He  prepared  for  His  Son  must 
ha\  e  surpassed  in  mysterious  excellence  the  gran- 
deur of  Elden,  to  the  same  extent  that  the  love  of 
the  Father  for  His  only  begotten  Son  exceeds  the 
love  He  bore  towards  Adam. 

Rev.  L.  C.  Businger. 


VI 


Ave  Mann, 


Realities  of  Life. 


ORATION  OF  HON.  EDMUND  F.  DUNNE,  LLD. 

£x-Chief- Justice  of  Arizona. 


Delivered  at  the  Thirty-Sixth  Annual  CommeE- 
cement  of  the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  Ind.. 
June  23,  1880. 

Neat  Pamphlet  Form. 
I*rioe,  lO  oents,   i>ost  jTree. 

Address  orders  to  the 

Office  ot  THE  '*AVE  MARIA."  . 

NoTRB  Dame,  Ind. 

PRELUDES: 

AN   ELEGANT  VOLUME  OF  POEMS, 

By  Maurice  F.  Egan, 

Published  to  Aid  in  the  Rebuilding   of 
Notre  Dame  University. 

Price  (postpaid),       -      -      -      -       SI   00 

Address 

PETER  F.  CUNNINGHAM  &  SON 

817  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Lemonnier  Library, 

Established  at  Notre  Dame  in  1872  for  the  use 
of  the  Students  of  the  University. 

Donations  of  books,  pamphlets,  periodicals,  etc., 
for  the  re-establishing  of  this  Library,  which  was 
destroyed  by  the  late  fire,  are  respectfully  solicited 
and  will  be  gratefully  received  and  acknowledged 
by  the  Librarian.    Please  address 

Notre  Dame,  Indiana. 


Read  What  Millions  Proclaim! 


^ 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FQUf^ORY. 

Bells  of  Pure  Copjier  and  Tin  for  Churches, 
^.Schools,  Fir«  Af arms, Farms,  ^tc.    FULLY 
WARRANTED.    Catalogue  seut  Free. 
VANDUZEN  &  TIFT,  Cincinnati,  O. 


MENEELY  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

r  ivorably  known  to  the  public  since 
31826.  Church, Chapel, School, Fire  Alanc 
and  other  bells;  also  Chimes  and  Peala. 

MENEELY  &  CO..  WEST  110Y,]I.  I. 


The  Genuine  Singer  Sewing  Machines 

are  only  Made  by  the  Singer 

Manufacturing  Company. 


Notre  Dame  P.  0., 

Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  1882. 
They  are,  beyond  all  controversy,  the  best  in  the 
world.  Having  tried  many  other  makes  in  our  re- 
spective Institutions,  we  find,  by  continual  usage,  the 
genuine  Singer  to  be  far  superior  to  any  other,  and 
recommend  it  to  all  as'the  most  valuable  of  Sewing 
Machines.  E.  F.  Grether,  No.  185  Michigan  Street, 
South  Bend,  Indiana,  is  agent  for  this  locality.  Cal] 
on  or  address  him. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NOTRE  DAME, 
and  ST.  MARY'S  ACADEMY. 


The  "  OLD   RELIABLE  "  SINGER 

IS 

The  Strongest, 

The    Simplest, 

The  Most  Durable 

SEWING  MACHINE 

EVER  YET  CONSTRUCTED. 


Our  Sales  last  year  were  at  the  rate  of  over 
1,800   SEWING  MACHINES  A   DAY 

for  every  business-day  in  the  year. 


THE  8INGPR  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 
Principal  Office — 34  Union  Square,  N.  Y. 
South  Bend  Braneh — 135    Michigan   Street. 

2,000  Offices  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada ;  and  3,000  in 
the  Old  World  and  South  America. 

Offices  in  every  civilized  Country  upon  earth. 
feblMy 


Ave  Maria. 
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DR.    MelNTOSH'S 

Solar  Microscope  and  Stereopticon  Combination 

FOR  THE  USE  OF 

COLLEGES,  SCHOOLS,  PHYSICIANS  and  SCIENTISTS. 


Thisi  Combination  includes  three  distinct  instruments,  a 
Solar  Microscope,  Solar  Stereopticon  and  Monoc- 
ular Microscope. 

Each  of  these  can  be  used  alone  or  in  combination. 

By  the  aid  of  this  combination,  Astronomy,  Geography,  Geometry, 
Botany,  Zo5logy,  Philosophy,  Physiology,  Pathology,  Histology,  etc., 
can  be  finely  illustrated  to  a  large  class  or  audience. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  Free  on  application. 

MclNTOSH  GALVANIC  &  FARADIC  BATTERY  CO., 

192  &  194  Jackson  St.,  Chicago,  III 

deciO'8l-l4rn 


Masses  for  the  Dead, 


AND 


Motives  for  Having  them  Celebrated. 


An  Essay  by  the  Kev.  A.  A.  Lambing,  Author 
of  "  A  History  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the 
Dioceses  ol  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny,"  "  Sunday 
School  Teacher's  Manual,"  etc.,  etc. 


NEAT  PAMPHLET  FORM,  86  pp.  8vo. 


Price,  postage  paid. 


25cts. ;  5  Copies,  $1  00 


fiSi^A  liberal  discount  to  the  Trade. 

Address,       "  Ave  Maria  "  Office, 

NOTRE  DAME,  IND. 


Mixed  Marriages. 

Their  Origin  and  Results. 


By  Rev.  A.  A.  LAMBING, 
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A  Sufferer  for  Conscience'  Sake. 

The  Case  of  Miss  Helen  Cowles. 

Mr.  Edwin  Cowles,  the  editor  of  the  Cleve- 
land Leader,  has  been  lately  posing  as  a  cham- 
pion of  "  free  thought "  and  "  freedom  in  relig- 
ion "  ;  but  as  is  seen  in  the  case  of  one  of  the 
members  of  his  own  family  who  became  a 
Catholic  a  few  years  ago,  Mr.  Cowles  does  not 
practice  what  he  preaches.  The  papers  have 
been  full  of  this  matter  lately,  and  we  have 
thought  proper  to  give  the  substance  of  it  to 
our  readers. 

Catholics  are  so  accustomed  to  hearing  their 
Church  abused  on  account  of  its  alleged  illib- 
erality  and  tyranny  that  it  would  be  an  al- 
most endless  task  to  attempt  to  refute  these 
calumnies,  so  they  are  often  passed  over  in 
silence.  The  Catholic  Church,  as  the  guardian 
of  truth,  has  been  always  exclusive,-  but  never 
intolerant.  The  calumnies  against  her  have 
been  refuted  a  hundred  thousand  times,  over 
and  over  again,  from  the  days  of  the  Apostles 
to  the  present  hour,  yet  we  see  them  repeated 
almost  every  day  for  the  dilectation  of  a  cer- 
tain class  of  readers.  In  nursery  tales,  novels, 
biographies,  encyclopssdias,  works  on  science, 
— everywhere  indeed, — are  to  be  found  allu- 
sions to  alleged  tyranny  of  the  Papacy,  and  to 
those  who,  long  ago,  are  said  to  have  been 
persecuted  or  put  to  death  for  heresy,  in  fact 
or  alleged.  Stories  centuries  old  are  these  ; 
and  yet  the  Catholic  Church  is  always  the 
same — the  same  to-day  that  she  was  in  the 
days  of  Giordani  Bruno  and  Galileo,  the  same 
to-day  as  in  the  days  of  the  St.  Bartholomew 
Massacre  and  the  Smithfield  Fires.  If  she  per- 
secuted then,  she  would  persecute  now,  and  we 


challenge  proof  of  persecution  either  then  or 
now.  The  guardian  of  truth,  the  conserver  of 
morals,  the  Church  is  responsible  for  the  high 
trust  committed  to  her  by  her  Divine  Founder, 
but  this  does  not  demand  from  her  the  effu- 
sion of  the  blood  of  her  enemies.  The  Bride 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  God  of  Peace,  her 
weapons  in  the  days  of  old,  as  now,  are  moral 
suasion  and  the  fear  of  eternal  punishment ; 
bloodshed  and  persecution  she  abhors.  Can 
the  same  be  said  of  the  anti-Catholic  sects  ? 
It  cannot.  Protestant  Prussia  and  schismatic 
Russia  have  just  given  us  examples  to  the  con- 
trary. Protestant  England  deluged  Ireland 
with  an  ocean  of  Catholic  blood.  Puritan 
New  England  persecuted  to  the  death ;  so 
also  did  Episcopal  Virginia,  Only  in  Catholic , 
Maryland  was  full  tolerance  to  be  found.  Of 
Catholic  nations  France  alone  can  be  accused 
of  persecution  and  bloodshed  ;  but  it  is  matter 
of  history  that  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
hiew  was  neither  connived  at  nor  condoned  by 
the  Church  ;  it  was  the  result  of  bitter  politi- 
cal partisan  hatred,  and  although  a  Te  Deum  at 
Rome  was  permitted  to  be  sung  by  a  French 
prelate  who  had  been  purposely  misinformed  by 
a  royal  courier,  the  massacre  was  condemned  in 
the  severest  terms  by  the  Pope,  by  the  Church, 
by  Catholics  everywhere.*  The  author  of  the 
foul  deed,  Catharine  de  Medici,  was  a  Catholic 
only  in  name,  a  Huguenot  or  Catholic  by 


*  When  the  Marquis  de  Fenelon  was  appointed 
Minister  to  England  by  Charles  IX,  and  the  king  re- 
quested him  to  put  the  St.  Bartholomew  Massacre  in 
as  favorable  a  light  as  possible,  urging  the  plea  of 
necessity,  self-preservation,  etc.,  the  noble  Catholic 
ancestor  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cambray  bluntly  in- 
formed his  majesty  that  the  less  said  about  that  mat- 
ter the  better,— it  was  inexcusable,— and  he  refused  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  it. 
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turns  as  suited  her  purpose,  and  some  years 
before  the  Massacre  had  been  actually  in 
league  with  the  Huguenot  party  in  France. 
The  Smithfield  Fires  may  be  called  in  ques- 
tion, but  with  these  the  .Church  had  noth- 
ing to  do.  Nay,  omnipotent  as  kings  and 
queens  then  were,  or  supposed  to  be,  the 
Spanish  chaplain  of  Queen  Mary's  husband 
severely  censured  her  conduct,  which  she 
alleged  in  excuse  was  a  'political  necessity,  a 
means  of  preserving  her  life  and  crown,  both 
of  which  had  been  seriously  and  repeatedly 
threatened.  A  few  churchmen  coincided  with 
her,  but  when  we  see  these  same  churchmen 
changing  their  religion  like  a  coat  in  the 
reign  of  the  no  less  bloody  Elizabeth,  we  can 
hardly  call  them  Catholics.  They  were  not 
such  in  fact,  any  more  than  was  Catharine 
de  Medici.  Hence  can  be  seen  the  folly  of 
knights  errant  of  the  quill  waging  incessant- 
war  against  Catholic  windmills  and  vowing; 
the  deliverance  of  the  human  race  from  the 
"  blood-thirsty  tyranny  of  Rome." 

Mr.  Cowles  had  in  youth,  no  doubt,  fed  upon 
the  stories  of  Catholic  cruelty  invented  by 
anti-Catholic  Archimagos,  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  became  part  and  parcel  of  his  being  ; 
and  even  now,  when  Catholics  count  nearly  i 
three  to  one  of  all  denominations  of  Chris- 
tians throughout  the  world,  and  number  six- 
to  one  of  any  other  denomination  in  the; 
United  States,  their  unselfish  conduct  cannot; 
disarm  his  prejudices  ;  he  cannot  part  with 
them,  not  even  in  favor  of  his  own  daughter. 
The  admonition  of  the  Protestant  poet,  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  will  not  be  taken  by  Mr. 
Cowles, — 

*'  If  right  they  bid  thee  tremble  for  thine  own, 
If  wrong,  the  verdict  is  for  God  alone." 

He  would  wish  they  had  but  one  head,  that 
he  might  despatch  them  at  a  single  blow. 
Such  is  the  nature  of  Mr.  Cowles's  muscular, 
Know-Nothing  Christianity.  Now  let  us  re- 
turn to  his  daughter. 

Miss  Helen  Cowles,  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Edwin  Cowles,  of  the  Cleveland  Leader,  a 
paper  notorious  for  its  antagonism  to  every- 
thing Catholic,  was  of  course  raised  with  the 
usual  prejudices  against  the  Church,  but,  going 
abroad,  she,  like  so  many  others,  found  Cath- 
olicity so  far  different  from  what  it  had  been 
represented  that  the  discovery  excited  a  desire 
to  know  more,  and  with  knowledge  came  faith 
and  final  conversion.    Scarcely  had  her  father 


heard  of  this  step  than,  frantic  with  rage, 
he  rushed  to  Rome,  and,  though  it  was  the 
depth  of  winter,  insisted  on  his  daughter  join- 
ing him  in  London,  where  for  months  every 
means  he  could  bring  to  bear  was  used  to  force 
her  to  abandon  her  faith.  He  failed.  In  time 
Miss  Cowles  returned  to  Cleveland,  and  from 
her  father's  house  on  Saturday  evening  sent  a 
lady  friend  to  Bishop  Gilmour  to  ask  him 
to  dispense  her  from  hearing  Mass  for  the  fol- 
lowing two  or  three  Sundays,  because  her 
father  would  not  permit  her  to  hear  Mass  in 
Cleveland.  The  Bishop  sent  a  letter  by  her 
lady  friend  stating  that  he  had  no  power  to 
grant  such  a  dispensation.  Miss  Cowles  on 
receiving  the  Bishop's  reply  left  her  father's 
house  after  night  and  went  to  the  country, 
where  she  heard  Mass  in  a  country  church  on 
the  following  day.  She  did  the  same  two  suc- 
ceeding Sundays,  though  her  father's  house 
in  Cleveland  is  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the 
Cathedral.  Furthermore,  she  was  not  per- 
mitted to  see  her  pastor,  nor  allowed  any  lib- 
erty in  the  practice  of  her  religion.  She  was 
compelled  by  her  father's  tyrannical  bigotry 
to  go  thirty  or  forty  miles  into  the  country  on 
Saturday  evening  or  Sunday  morning  to  con- 
sult a  priest  and  attend  religious  services  in 
the  Church  of  her  choice.  To  the  Rev.  W.  J. 
Manning,  pastor  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  War- 
ren, Ohio,  she  spoke  of  the  great  inconven- 
ience caused  her  in  being  obliged  to  leave  home 
on  Saturday  in  order  to  fulfil  the  obligation  of 
assisting  at  Mass  on  Sunday.  Her  conversion, 
she  said,  was  to  her  a  matter  of  conscience, 
and  the  opposition  of  her  father  to  her  fulfill- 
ing the  duties  of  her  religion  caused  her  great 
trouble.  She  stated  that  her  refusal  to  re- 
turn to  the  United  States  with  her  father, 
who  went  to  Europe  for  her  after  her  recep- 
tion into  the  Church,  was  in  consequence  of 
his  absolute  refusal  to  allow  her  the  privilege  of 
practising  her  religion  at  home.  After  return- 
ing home  from  England,  whence  she  was  called 
by  a  message  announcing  the  illness  of  her 
mother,  her  father  spoke  to  her  in  very  angry 
terms  of  the  course  she  had  taken  in  opposi- 
tion to  his  wishes,  and  told  her  she  should  not 
dare  to  go  from  his  house  to  any  Catholic 
church  in  Cleveland,  thus  forcing  her  to  leave 
the  city  and  go  to  Warren,  Ravenna,  or  other 
of  the  neighboring  towns  to  hear  Mass. 

To  the  Rev.  Joseph  D.  Bowles,  pastor  of  the 
Church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  at  Ra- 
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venna,  Ohio,  Miss  Cowles  introduced  herself 
one  Sunday  after  Mass,  stating  that  she  was 
the  daughter  of  the  editor  of  the  Cleve- 
land Leader^  and  a  recent  convert  to  the 
Church.  She  complained  of  being  sick,  more 
through  trouble  of  mind  than  bodily  ailment. 
She  told  him  of  the  steadfast  opposition  of 
her  father  to  her  becoming  a  Catholic,  the 
circumstances  of  her  application  to  join  the 
Church,  and  subsequent  baptism  in  Rome, — 
all  being  of  her  own  choice,  the  free  action  of 
her  will.  Fully  aware  of  her  father's  antago- 
nism to  the  Church,  and  especially  in  her  re- 
gard, she  declined  coming  home  to  Cleveland, 
ilntil  she  was  induced  to  return  by  a  sick 
mother's  appeal  to  a  daughter's  affections. 
After  coming  home  she  found  that  time  had 
iiot  lessened  'but  rather  added  fuel  to  her 
father's  anger ;  and,  more  enraged  than  ever 
against  her  and  the  Church  of  her  choice,  he 
forbade  her  to  attend  any  of  the  services  of 
the  Catholic  Church  in  Cleveland,  to  call  upon 
Bishop  Gilmour,  or  to  speak  to  any  clergy- 
man of  the  Church  in  the  city.  "  Thus," 
she  added,  ''am  I  cut  off  from  hearing  Mass, 
though  the  Cathedral  is  so  near  me,  arid  I  am 
obliged  to  leave  home  and  go  to  some  one  of 
the  neighboring'  towns  to  hear  Mass  ;  for  that 
I  will  not  forego,  even  if  totally  disowned  by 
my  family.  And  even  the  privilege  of  coming 
here  to  Ravenna,  or  Warren,  and  other  such 
places,  where  I  have  been  lately,  is  restricted. 
My  father  further  enjoinS  on  me  not  to  stop 
in  a  Catholic  house  or  make  Catholic  ac- 
quaintances, and  I  must  board  with  Protes- 
tants under  the  penalty  of  incurring  stronger 
alienation  of  parental  duty.  Of  course,  if  I 
had  no  money  to  travel,"  she  added,  "  I  would, 
notwithstanding  my  father's  displeasure,  and 
even  worse  results  from  it,  go  to  Mass  in  Cleve- 
land. But  as  long  as  I  can  srttend  Mass 
elsewhere  I  do  not  want  to  disobey  him,  and, 
as  T  judge,  unnecessarily  provoke  him.  Hence 
I  was  here  to-day  in  your  church.  Where 
I  will  be  next  Sunday  I  know  not.  Indeed 
I  am  sick  and  worried,  and  tired  of  this  run- 
ning from  place  to  place." 

This  was  in  1879.  Miss  Cowles  (now  Mrs. 
Pomeroy, — she  was  married,  by  the  Vicar- 
General  of  Paris,  in  1880)  has  since  been  an 
invalid,  and  it  is  but  reasonable  to  attribute 
her  illness  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  entirely, 
to  her  persecution  by  her  father  after  she 
became  a  Catholic.     Thus  we  see  that  those 


who  cry  the  loudest  against  intolerance  on  the 
part  of  the  Churfch  are  often  themselves  the 
most  intolerant.  It  has  ever  been  so,  and 
therefore  it  is  that  they  have  recourse  to  the 
stratagem  of  hunting  up  cases  of  alleged  per- 
secution on  the  part  of  Catholics  in  former 
ages  to  throw  obloquy  on  the  Church  and 
thus  divert  attention  from  themselves.  Upon 
thoughtful  non-Catholics  so  unreasonable  a 
course  of  action  cannot  fail  of  effect,  and  it 
has  brought  many  a  one  into  the  bosom  of 
the  Church. 


Saint  Anne. 

BY    MARION    MUIR. 

C>AINT  of  Judah's  royal  line, 

^     Mother  of  the  sinless  Maid, 

In  whose  arms  the  Lord  Divine 

His  Almighty  mercies  laid. 

Often  in  a  trying  hour 

Have  I  called  upon  thy  name, 
Finding  always  that  thy  power 

Surely  to  my  succor  came. 

Take  the  simple  verse  I  give, 
Tribute  due,  and  earned  erewhile, 

And,  dear  Lady,  while  I  live, 
Grant  the  graces  of  thy  smile. 


Ada's  Trust. 


BY  MRS.   ANNA  H.   D0R8BY. 

CHAPTER  XL 

WHY    MAURICE    TALBOT    CHANGED   HIS   MIND. 

When  Thornton  got  back  to  his  rooms  it 
was  near  dusk.  He  had  been  with  Douglass 
Mercer  ever  since  their  accidental  but  oppor- 
tune meeting  at  the  street  corner  at  noon,  and 
his  mind  was  full  of  the  strange  story  he  had 
confided  to  him.  At  first  he  thought  Maurice 
Talbot  was  out ;  but  seeing  a  brilliant  light 
through  the  transom  of  his  door,  he  gave  a  tap, 
and,  without  further  ceremony,  walked  in,  find- 
ing him  with  his  coat  off,  busily  engaged  pack- 
ing his  trunk.  He  was  going  home  by  the  even- 
ing train,  he  said ;  his  affairs  were  all  settled, 
sooner  than  he  had  expected,  and  there  was  no 
reason  why  he  should  remain.  This  was  in 
answer  to  the  torrent  of  questions  Thornton 
poured  out  when  he  saw  how  he  was  occupied. 
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"  It's  a  cavalier  proceeding,  I  must  confess  ; 
as  we  came  together,  you  might  at  least  have 
given  me  a  hint  of  your  intention,  Talbot," 
said  Thornton  as,  leaning  against  the  mantel, 
he  surveyed  the  confused  assortment  of  gar- 
ments that  strewed  chairs,  table  and  sofa  in  that 
hopeless  sort  of  a  way  always  apparent  when 
a  man  undertakes  to  pack  a  trunk.  "  Hold  on 
— don't  stuff  your  boots  down  into  your  new 
silk  hat — there,  by  George,  you've  smashed 
it ! "  exclaimed  Thornton,  but  too  late. 

Maurice  Talbot  was  not  in  a  frame  of  mind  to 
be  laughed  at ;  he  jerked  out  the  heavy  Scotch 
walking-boots,  then  the  hat,  crushed  out  of 
shape,  and  tossed  them  one  after  the  other 
under  the  table,  and  began  with  renewed  vigor 
to  gather  up  his  belongings,  pitching  them 
into  his  trunk  pellmell.  Very  sore  at  heart 
— he  had  been  hearing  so  much  lately  that 
seemed  to  promise  explanation,  but  which  only 
mystified  him  still  more  by  its  vagueness — he 
would  have  preferred  being  left  alone.  But  what 
had  Thornton  to  do  with  it  all,  he  thought, 
with  a  tinge  of  compunction.  Simply  noth- 
ing ;  and  Talbot  knew,  at  the  instant  he  spoke 
to  him  so  petulantly,  that  had  it  been  in  his 
power  to  help  him  to  regain  his  lost  happi- 
ness, his  generous  heart  would  have  grudged 
neither  time  or  trouble  towards  that  object. 

"  1  have  been  looking  for  you  half  the  day, 
Thornton,  to  inform  you  of  my  intention,  so 
that  we  could  return  together  if  you  were 
ready ;  but  as  you  were  not  to  be  found,  and 
I  had  to  make  my  arrangements  to  be  in  New 
York  to-morrow  morning,  I  began  to  pack  up, 
so  as  not  to  be  hurried  at  the  very  last  mo- 
ment. Don't  let  my  hurrying-off  interfere 
with  your  movements,  however  ;  we  have  been 
friends  too  long  to  stand  upon  ceremony,"  he 
said,  in  his  usual,  quiet,  friendly  tone. 

"  That's  so,"  said  Thornton  blandly.  "  I 
couldn't  have  gone  on  with  you,  for  I  have  a 
dinner  engagement  this  evening.  Talbot,  will 
you  be  good  enough  to  let  your  traps  alone  for 
a  minute  or  so ;  your  energetic  movements 
and  new  method  confuse  me.  I  want  to  speak 
to  you." 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Maurice  Talbot,  tossing 
into  his  trunk  the  socks  and  collars  that  filled 
both  hands.  He  then  straightened  himself  up, 
and  stood,  his  hands  resting  on  his  hips,  his 
face  somewhat  flushed  by  his  exertions,  like 
a  handsome  athlete,  awaiting  a  fresh  onset. 
"  Now,"  was  all  he  said,  while  in  his  heart  he 


felt  an  indefinable  prevision  that  he  was  to 
hear  something  touching  the  subject  which 
had  given  him  so  much  pain.     "  Now." 

"  I  have  heard  all  about  that  photograph  of 
a  young  lady  we  saw  at  Mercer's  rooms  the 
day  you  landed,"  said  Thornton,  quietly,  and 
without  preface  ;  "  and  if  you  can  spare  time 
'?nough,  and  care  to  hear  about  it,  I  will  tell 
you  what  I  have  heard." 

''I  r/ocare  very  much,  Thornton,"  he  replied. 

"But  as  you  are  so  anxious  to  get  oif  to- 
night, I  had  better  write  perhaps?  " 

"  I  prefer  hearing  it  now.  Everything  else 
can  wait  for  that,"  he  answered,  feeling  al- 
most certain  that  what  was  to  be  said  would 
either  clear  up  everything,  or  make  him  a  more 
miserable  man.  He  was  not  a  saint,  although 
he  had  .tried  to  bear  his  trial  without  offending 
the  will  of  God  ;  but  it  had  been  a  crucial  one 
to  his  human  affections,  and  very  difficult  to 
endure.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  the 
very  thought  that  the  mystery  which  had  so 
suddenly  eclipsed  his  happiness  might  be 
cleared  away,  and  things  be  restored  to  the 
old  footing  between  Ada  Moore  and  himself 
should  have  given  new  life  and  strength  to  his 
hopes. 

''  We  might  as  well  make  ourselves  comfort- 
able before  I  begin.  I  have  .trudged  about 
over  the  hot  pavements  to-day  until  my  feet 
are  blistered,  and  as  it  is  a  little  stuffy  and 
close  here,  suppose  we  go  into  the  parlor," 
said  Thornton,  leading  the  way  into  the  next 
room,  followed  by  Maurice  Talbot,  whose  coun- 
tenance wore  a  troubled  expression  of  ex- 
pectancy. Thornton  locked  the  door  to  se- 
cure them  from  interruption,  and  drew  two 
chairs  up  in  front  of  an  open  window  through 
which  a  pleasant  breeze  entered.  There  was 
no  light  in  the  room  except  that  of  the  waning 
day,  so  pale  that  it  already  made  surrounding 
objects  indistinct. 

"Talbot,  what  I  know  about  that  photo- 
graph, and  Mercer's  craze,  was  just  enough  to 
make  a  first-class  mystery,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  romantic  folly  of  the  affair,  until  to-day, 
when  in  the  most  unexpected  manner,  all  the 
facts  came  to  my  knowledge.  Before  I  go 
any  further,  however,  honor  compels  me  to 
ask  you  a  question  or  two  which  I  hope,  for 
the  sake  of  our  old  friendship,  you'll  answer 
without  reserve ;  unless  you  do,  I  shall  feel 
obliged  to  remain  silent,  as  there's  a  lady  im- 
plicated in  the  case,"  said  Thornton,  as  he 
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leaned  forward,  resting  his  hand  on  his  friend's 
knee. 

''  I  trust  you  entirely,  Thornton,"  answered 
Maurice  Talbot,  after  a  pause.  It  was  not^  a 
pause  of  distrust,  but  of  delicacy  towards  Ada,, 
who  was  ever  in  his  thoughts,  because  the 
questions  might  refer  to  her,  and  their  former 
relations  to  each  other.  "  I  will  answer  you 
as  frankly  as  you  desire  ;  "  he  added,  "  but  in 
the  strictest  confidence." 

"  Do  you  remember,  Talbot,  that  in  several 
of  your  letters  to  me  from  Europe  you  men- 
tioned a  lovely  girl  whose  acquaintance  you  had 
made,  one  who  was  travelling  with  her  aunt  ? 
You  did  not  mean  to  betray  the  growing  in- 
terest, and  affection  she  inspired  ;  I  guessed 
your  secret,  however,  probably  before  you 
knew  it  yourself,  and  waited  for  your  confi- 
dence, but  in  vain,  and  being  too  proud  to  ask 
it,  I  contented  myself  with  chaffing  you  now 
and  then." 

"  Of  course  I  remember  it.  I  had  the  best  of 
reasons  for  my  reserve.  I  had  only  hope,  and 
until  later  no  certainty  that  she  cared  for  me. 
On  the  very  eve  of  their  leaving  Europe — 
her  aunt  and  herself — she  consented  to  a  con- 
ditional engagement,  which  would  leave  us 
both  free  at  a  certain  time  in  case  the  inclina- 
tion of  either  urged  it.  It  was  hard,  I  thought, 
but  I  had  such  faith  in  her  ! " 

"Now,  Talbot — pardon  me  if  I  name  her 
even  in  sacred  confidence — was  the  photo- 
graph you  saw  at  Mercer's  the  likeness  of  Ada 
Moore  ?  " 

"  It  was,  and  you  may  imagine  my  astonish- 
ment at  seeing  it  there,  when  she  had  assured 
me  there  was  no  duplicate  of  the  one  she  sent 
me,  and  when  I  had  once  overheard  her — ac- 
cidentally— tell  a  friend  that  she  would  never 
give  her  photograph  to  any  gentleman  except 
the  one  she  meant  to  marry.  All  this  rushed 
into  my  mind  on  finding  the  picture  that  day 
between  the  leaves  of  the  book  I  opened.  But 
you  can  never  understand  the  blow  that  Mer- 
cer's words  gave  me,  when,  in  answer  to  your 
question  regarding  the  original,  he  replied 
that '  it  was  the  lady  he  expected  to  marry.' 
I  had  telegraphed  her  as  soon  as  I  left  the 
steamer  that  I  was  on  my  way  to  her,  that  we 
should  meet  on  the  following  day !  Of  course 
I  did  not  go.  I  did  not  even  write  to  reproach 
her.  It  was  all  over  between  us.  What  could 
I  suppose  but  that  she  was  going  to  marry 
your  friend  ?  " 


"  My  friend  be  hanged  for  a  conceited  don- 
key! But  it  has  been  a  serious  matter  to  him. 
'  It  seems  incredible  that  a  man  of  his  sense 
should  have  gone  heels  over  head  in  love  with 
an  ideal.  But  he's  an  honorable  fellow,  Tal- 
bot, and  if  this  affair  takes  down  his  self-con- 
ceit a  peg  or  two,  it  will  be  the  best  thing 
that  ever  happened  to  him.  This  is  how  it  all 
came  out,  and  if  I  mention  the  name  of  a  lad}^ 
you  have  heard  me  speak  of  before,  I  confide  it 
to  your  honor  as  a  gentleman,  for  with  all 
lier  faults  she's  a  brave,  noble  creature."  Then 
Thornton  imparted  to  his  friend  all  that  had 
passed  that  morning  between  Daisy  Garnet 
and  Mr.  Mercer. 

When  having  heard  the  true,  connected 
history  of  the  affair,  Talbot  saw  that  appear- 
ances only  had  misled  and  made  him  lose 
faith  in  Ada  Moore,  he  forgot  all  he  had  suf- 
fered in  bitter  self-condemnation,  and  felt  con- 
vinced that  she  could  never  forgive  him  for 
what  must  have  seemed  to  her,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  most  insulting  neglect. 

Thornton  guessed  from  his  compressed  lips, 
and  the  paleness  that  had  overspread  his 
countenance,  how  keenly  his  sensitive  soul 
was  suffering  ;  but  taking  no  notice,  he  con- 
tinued :  "  Then,  to  make  sure  about  the  way 
the  photograph  was  obtained,  and  by  whom — 
for  Miss  Garnet  would  not  name  her  confrere^ 
the  gentleman  who  got  it,  and  who  was  really 
the  prime  mover  in  the  affair,  she  assisting 
from  a  pure  lovei  of  fun  and  mischief — we 
determined  to  go  to  the  artist's  gallery,  his 
address  being  on  the  back  of  the  picture,  and 
investigate  further.  We  found  the  place  with- 
out difficulty.  The  artist  was  in  and,  for  the 
moment,  disengaged.  We  saw  an  honest- 
faced  man,  with  a  shrewd  outlook  in  his  eyes 
which  meant  business.  We  named  our  reason 
for  calling,  and  Mercer  showed  him  the  photo- 
graph, saying  he  supposed  that  he  still  had 
the  negative,  as  it  had  not  been  quite  a  year 
since  it  was  taken." 

"'This  was  not  taken  by  me,  sir,'  he  said, 
looking  at  the  back,  and  pointing  to  the  name 
of  Fowler.  'My  name  is  Brown.  I  bought 
Mr.  Fowler  out  about  six  months  ago,  with 
quite  a  number  of  his  plates,  and  a  collection 
of  fancy  pictures.  I  remember  this  photo 
perfectly ;  it  struck  me  as  being  so  beau- 
tiful that  I  wished  to  make  some  copies  for 
my  collection,  and  not  only  looked  over  all 
the  old  plates,  but  rummaged  in  every  hole 
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and  corner  for  the  negative,  without  success. 
I  suppose  the  sitter  either  bought  it,  or  had 
it  destroyed,  as  they  sometimes  do.  Then  I 
placed  it  with  three  or  four  choice  fancy 
photos  that  I  meant  to  take  copies  from,  but 
the  very  day  I  had  arranged  matters  to  do  so, 
I  found  that  the  one  I  especially  wanted  was 
gone.  My  assistant  had  sold  it  late  the  even- 
ing before,  to  a  young  gentleman  who  came  in 
in  a  great  hurry  to  buy  a  photo  of  some  pretty 
girl  or  other  to  send  off  in  a  letter  by  that 
night's  mail,  and  for  no  good,  I  fancy.  That 
this  is  the  same  picture,  I  could  swear  by  a 
little  blur  on  the  left  hand,  as  if  the  sitter  had 
involuntarily  moved  it,  and  by  a  slight  finger- 
mark just  here  on  the  side — you  see  it,  gentle- 
men— all  the  rest  being  perfect.'  We  thanked 
Mr.  Brown,  and  left  him,  without  a  doubt  as  to 
the  accuracy  of  his  statement.  And  here  is 
the  picture,  Talbot.  I  told  Mercer  all  that  I 
suspected,  which  you  have  frankly  confirmed. 
He  took  the  late  afternoon  train  for  New 
York,  leaving  orders  for  his  baggage  to  be  sent 
after  him.  He  said  that  you  had  the  best  right 
to  the  photograph,  and  put  it  into  my  hand 
to  give  you,  with  this  message:  'Tell  him,' 
he  said  ;  '  I  regret  more  than  I  can  express  the 
mischief  and  pain  I  have  been  the  uninten- 
tional cause  of ;  and  if  it  will  be  any  satisfac- 
tion to  him  to  know  it,  say  that  I  am  a  bit- 
terly disappointed  man.'  But  I  must  say,  in 
justice  to  him,  Talbot,  that  notwithstanding 
his  having  made  such  an  ass  of  himself,  I  am 
convinced  that  he  would  have  cut  off  his 
right  hand  rather  than  pen  that  advertisement, 
if  he  had  had  the  remotest  idea  of  its  outcome. 
He's  an  honorable  fellow  at  the  core." 

"  It's  the  old  story  of '  what  is  fun  to  one,  is 
death  to  another.'  The  injury  to  my  hap- 
piness, was  involuntary,  and  unintentional  on 
his  part,  and  really  leaves  me  nothing  to  for- 
give," said  Talbot,  regarding  the  picture  with 
softened  regard  ;  "  but  I  fear  that  she  thinks 
I  have  forfeited  all  right  to  hers.  I  have  the 
duplicate  of  this  in  my  pocket-book  ;  I  could 
not  bear  to  destroy,  or  part  with  the  shadow 
of  my  too  great  happiness,  injured  as  I  felt 
myself  to  be." 

"  Come,  old  fellow !  it's  riot  sentiment  you 
want  now,  but  grit.  Go  and  find  her  ;  tell  her 
how  you  were  befooled  ;  and  if  she's  a  sensible 
girl,  and  has  ever  had  the  right  sort  of  faith  in 
you,  she'll  see  at  once  that  there  was  nothing 
left  for  you  to  do,  except  just  exactly  what  you 


did —  But  I  forgot  that  you  are  to  start  off 
presently  to  New  York,"  said  Thornton, 
springing  up,  and  turning  on  the  gas. 
"Come  !  I'll  just  light  a  cigar,  and  help  you 
pack." 

"  I  shall  not  go  to  New  York — yet  awhile, 
Thornton,"  he  answered,  in  quiet  tones ; 
"  thank  you ,  though,  all  the  same.  I'll  tele- 
graph to  my  business  agent  in  New  York,  as 
I  go  down-town,  not  to  expect  me.  I'll  get 
my  traps  together  when  I  come  in.  For  what 
you  have  done  for  me,  I  can  never  find  words 
to  thank  you,"  he  added,  grasping  his  friend's 
hand. 

"  All  right.  You'll  find  me  here  when  you 
come  back.  I'm  awfully  tired,  so  I'll  stand 
guard  until  you  return,"  said  Thornton,  gather- 
ing up  the  New  York  papers,  and  making 
himself  comfortable  on  a  lounge,  with  his  cigar- 
case  within  reach.  There  was  a  twinkle  of  fun 
in  Thornton's  eyes,  and  as  Talbot  closed  the 
door  after  him,  he  said  to  himself,  half-laugh- 
ing :  "  The  gods  be  thanked  !  I've  never 
been  what's  called  in  love ;  I  can't  see  the 
fun  of  it,  for  the  life  of  me."  Then  he  lost 
himself  in  the  news  from  Wall  Street,  while  he 
shrouded  himself  in  the  fragrant  incense  dis- 
pensed by  his  cigar. 

Maurice  Talbot's  mind  was  in  such  a  strange 
tumult  of  hope  and  uncertainty  and  self-re- 
proach, after  all  he  had  heard,  that  he  felt  the 
necessity  of  seeking  tranquillity  in  that  refuge 
which  had  never  yet  failed  him,  where  dwelt 
the  Adorable  Presence  of  Him  who  spoke  to 
the  stormy  sea,  and  it  was  still,  and  who  awaits 
ever,  with  sweet,  patient  power,  to  calm  the 
troubled  hearts  of  His  suffering  ones.  On  his 
way  to  the  Cathedral,  the  only  ray  of  light 
that  penetrated  the  cloud  yet  lowering  over 
him  was  the  certainty  that  he  had  not  been 
mistaken  in  the  girl  he  loved, — that  she  had 
not  been  false  to  him.  But,  now,  what  had  he 
to  hope  for  ?  She  must  know  the  truth,  and 
from  his  own  lips,  whatever  might  come  of  it. 
His  dreams  might  never  be  realized,  but  it 
would  comfort  him  to  the  end  of  his  life  to 
know  that  she  was  innocent  of  all  falsity  and 
trifling.  He  went  into  the  quiet,  dim  church, 
and  in  the  shadow  of  one  of  the  great  gray  pil- 
lars he  knelt,  and,  bowing  his  head,  earnestly 
implored  the  guidance  of  the  sweet  Mother 
of  Mercy,  to  whom  he  offered  his  intention. 
Then,  feeling  the  need  of  human  help,  and  of 
good,  dispassionate  counsel    in   this    dfficulfc 
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strait,  it' suddenly  presented  itself  to  his  mind 
to  call  upon  the  Archbishop  and  confide  every- 
thing to  him.  He  was  aware  that  his  Grace 
was  a  relative  of  Mrs.  Ogden  and  Ada,  and 
thought  nothing  more  reasonable  than  that 
he  should  have  heard  something  of  the  affair, 
a  fact  which  would  make  his  task  less  embal-- 
rassing.  The  result  was  that  his  Grace,  with- 
out informing  him  of  Ada's  having  confided  her 
trial  to  him  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  coun- 
sel, exonerated  him  from  blame,  and  advised 
him,  by  all  means,  to  see  her  at  as  early  a  day 
as  possible,  and  explain  the  facts  of  the  case 
telling  him  where  Mrs.  Ogden  and  herself 
were,  and  the  route  he  should  take  to  find  them. 
Asking  the  amiable  prelate's  blessing,  Mau- 
rice Talbot  thanked  him  for  his  kindness,  shook 
hands,  and  lost  no  time  in  getting  back  to 
the  Beltzhoffer  House.  At  ten  o'clock  he  took 
the  boat  for  Old  Point  Comfort.  The  next 
morning,  only  a  lady  closely  veiled,  and  him- 
self landed.  The  "  Hygeia  Hotel "  was  open  for 
the  season  and  there  was  no  great  difficulty  in 
procuring  a  conveyance  from  the  Point  to 
Darrall  House,  his  being  one  of  those  primitive 
vehicles  greatly  in  use  at  that  period,  known 
as  a  "stick  gig."  The  veiled  lady  was  fur- 
nished with  another,  a  young  darkey  at  her 
feet  to  drive,  and  to  Talbot's  surprise  he  dis- 
covered that  she  followed  in  his  track,  and, 
later,  it  was  quite  evident  that  she,  too,  was 
bound  for  the  old  gray  house  at  the  Cape. 
(to  be  continued.) 


A  Sequence  to  Our  Lady. 


BY   ADAM   OF    8.   VICTOR. 

DLESSED  Mary,  Star  of  Ocean  ! 
^  Peerless  in  thy  love's  devotion  ! 
T'wards  us  deign  to  turn  thy  gaze  ; 
Look  on  us  in  loving  fashion, 
Nor  delay  to  show  compassion 
For  a  lost  and  shipwrecked  race. 

In  this  vale  of  tears  unceasing 
Nought  is  loved,  and  nought  is  pleasing 
All  is  vague  and  insecure: 
What  assurance  can  be  given 
To  us  of  aught  here,  when  even 
Virtue's  triumph  is  not  sure  ! 

Here  the  flesh  against  us  fighteth, 
Here  the  world  with  it  uniteth 
For  our  utter  overthrow : 


Here  the  foe  is,  souls  molesting, 
Now  his  fierce  wrath  manifesting 
Openly,  in  secret  now. 

We  both  sin,  and  we  are  chastened, 
And  around  us  there  are  fastened 
Divers  toils  of  hunters  here  : 
Mary !  thou,  God's  Mother  holy, 
After  God  our  hope  art  solely. 
And  our  refuge  sweet  and  dear  I 

In  such  meshes  and  so  many 

Snared,  we  fail  to  loosen  any 

With  our  utmost  power  and  pains  : 

Do  thou,  who  to  mourners  givest 

Comfort,  and  the  dead  revivest, 

Break  through  death's  entangling  chains. 

As  to  praise  thee  we  endeavor, 
Hearing,  listening  to  us  ever, 
From  death's  power  set  us  free  : 
Thou,  whose  throne  to  Christ's  is  nighest, 
'Mongst  Christ's  co-heirs  in  the  highest 
Let  us  be  enrolled  by  thee. 

Jesu,  gracious,  and  most  tender  ! 

Thou,  Whose  name  is  bright  with  splendor, 

Sweet,  and  rich  in  saving-health  ! 

Grant  to  us  Thy  free  salvation. 

And,  since  marred  is  Thy  creation. 

Thy  good  gifts  in  boundless  wealth. 

Father,  Son,  and  Soul-reviver  ! 
The  one  God,  and  the  one  Giver 
Of  the  sevenfold  gifts  of  Grace  ! 
Triune  God  !  in  love  be  willing. 
That  we,  all  past  hopes  fulfilling. 
May  enjoy  Thee  face  to  face  !    Amen. 

DiGBY  S.  Wrangham,  M.  a. 


Eliane. 


TRANSLATED    FROM    THE    FRENCH    OF    MRS.    AUGUSTUS 

CRAVEN,   AUTHOR   OF   "a   SISTEr's   STORY,"  ETC., 

BY   LADY   GE0R6IANA   FULLERTON. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

As  soon  as  Constance  entered  the  drawing- 
room  she  threw  open  the  pianoforte,  and  at 
first  seemed  to  think  only  of  the  lesson  she 
was  about  to  give.  Eliane  patiently  waited 
the  result  of  her  companion's  researches  in  a 
music-book  she  held  on  her  knees. 

"  Here  it  is,"  she  said  at  last.  "  This  is  what 
I  was  looking  for.  It  is  very  easy,  and  will  just 
suit  your  voice.  Begin  by  repeating  the  words 
as  I  say  them  : — 
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Ah!  non  credea  mirarti 
Si  presto  estinto  ofiore! 

Passasti  al  par  cTamore 

Che  un  giorno  sol  duro. 

"  What;does  it  mean  ?  "  Eliane  asked. 

"  It  means,  I  did  not  expect  to  see  thee  so 
soon  withered.  0  flower !  thou  hast  passed 
away  like  love  which  lasts  but  a  single  day." 

Eliane  took  the  music-book  and  read  over 
the  words  attentively.  Then  she  read  them 
out  loud. 

"  Very  well  indeed,  Eliane  ;  I  told  you  that 
with  so  good  an  ear  as  yours  you  would  easily 
catch  the  pronunciation  of  those  lines.  You 
repeat  them  just  as  well  as  if  you  understood 
Italian." 

"Your  translation  has  made  me  understand 
the  words." 

"  Then  I  shall  sing  them,  and  you  will  sing 
them  after  me." 

Eliane  had  never  heard  that  air  of  Bellini's, 
more  familiar,  perhaps,  to  the  past  than  to  the 
present  generation.  She  listened  to  it  with 
her  eyes  fixed  on  the  music  she  still  held  in 
her  hands. 

"  Now  try  yourself  to  sing  it,"  Constance  said. 

Eliane  bent  forward  to  place  the  book  on  the 
desk.  In  doing  so  she  knocked  off  the  rose 
which  she  was  wearing,  and  its  leaves  fell  scat- 
tered on  the  floor. 

"  Oh,  my  poor  rose  ! "  she   exclaimed,  with 
more  regret  than  the  circumstance   seemed  to 
call  for.     Constance  laughed,  and  sang  : 
Ah.!  non  credea  mirarti 
Si  presto  estinto  o  fore  ! 

"  Nothing  could  be  more  appropriate." 

Eliane  made  no  answer,  and  tried  to  over- 
come her  unreasonable  vexation.  She  sang 
and  rendered  very  exactly  the  words  as  Con- 
stance had  pronounced  them.  She  was  gifted 
with  the  sort  of  musical  memory  which  can 
reproduce  on  the  pianoforte  whatever  it  has 
heard  even  but  once.  Her  voice  had  the 
same  capacity,  so  that  her  success  entirely 
justified  Constance's  expectations. 

"It  is  perfect,"  she  exclaimed, "  quite  perfect. 
I  declare,  any  one  who  heard  you  pronounce 
nothing  but  those  four  lines  would  take  you 
for  an  Italian.  You  must  admit,  too,  that  I 
have  a  gift  for  teaching,  which  is,  in  fact,  the 
power  of  making  others  understand  what  one 
means." 

Delighted  with  her  pupil,  she  made  her  re- 
peat two   or    three  times  the  same  passage, 


took  real  pains  to  perfect  her  accent  and  her 
method,  and  seemed  quite  interested  and  en- 
grossed in  her  self-imposed  task.  But  all  at 
once  her  mood  changed.  She  left  the  piano 
and  threw  herself  on  a  canopy  in  the  middle  of 
the  room.  There  she  remained  for  a  few  min- 
utes without  saying  a  word,  her  elbow  resting 
on  a  cushion  and  her  head  leaning  on  her  hand. 

Eliane,  much  surprised,  asked  her  if  any- 
thing was  the  matter. 

"  Have  I  without  meaning  it  done  anything 
to  vex  you  ?  " 

Constance  raised  her  head. 

"  You,  Eliane  ?  Oh  dear,  no ;  I  think  you 
the  nicest  girl  I  ever  met  with.  I  am  not 
surprised  that  Blanche  de  Monleon  doats 
upon  you  ;  so  should  I  if  I  were  your  cousin. 
It  is  really  quite  a  pity — " 

She  stopped  short,  blushed,  and  then  seeing 
Eliane's  puzzled  look,  laughed  heartily. 

"  Yes  :  I  assure  you  I  should  have  wished  no 
better  than  to  be  your  cousin,  if  that  stupid 
Raynald  had  been  of  the  same  mind." 

Eliane  colored  a  little  ;  her  heart  was  beat- 
ing fast,  and  when  she  realized  the  meaning 
of  what  Constance  had  said  her  agitation 
could  hardly  have  escaped  notice  if  it  had  not 
been  that  the  blinds  were  down,  and  a  storm 
darkening  the  room. 

She  longed  to  question  Constance,  but  did 
not  venture  to  speak.  There  was,  however, 
no  necessity  for  it.  When  not  in  one  of  her 
haughty  or  sulky  moods.  Mademoiselle  de 
Longvilliers  was  communicative  enough.  At 
that  moment  she  felt  inclined  to  talk. 

"  Come  now,"  she  said,  "  I  am  going  to 
speak  quite  openly  to  you.  Only  promise  not^ 
to  repeat  what  I  shall  say." 

Eliane  had  no  difficulty  in  giving  this  prom- 
ise. 

"  I  feel  confidence  in  you,  Eliane  ;  and  then, 
you  see,  there  are  likenesses  between  us." 

"  Are  there  ?" 

"  Yes :  we  are  both  orphans,  neither  of  us 
has  any  brothers  or  sisters.  I  have  been  told 
that  you  are  devotedly  attached  to  your  grand- 
father— the  one  who  brought  you  up.  And  I, 
too,  love  my  grandfather  very  much." 

"  I  see  now  what  you  mean." 

"  Well,  now  listen  to  me.  Y  ou  will  easily 
guess  that,  as  I  was  eighteen  last  spring,  grand- 
papa and  grandmamma  thought  I  ought  to 
marry;  and  so  did  I.  Why  do  you  look  sur- 
prised ?  " 
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This  was  said  in  consequence  of  something 
in  Eiiane's  face  which  betrayed  the  effect  that 
this  sort  of  way  of  talking  about  marriage  al- 
ways had  upon  her. 

"  Don't  you  think  it  very  natural  ?  Grand- 
papa is  excessively  fond  of  me,  but  he  is  very 
strict.  Grandmamma  is  always  sad,  and  often 
ill.  I  assure  you  that  ours  is  a  very  dull  house. 
So  of  course  I  was  very  much  pleased  this  year 
when,  at  the  end  of  Lent,  Horace  de  Treval  be- 
gan to  visit  us.  There  again  you  are  surprised. 
Every  minute  you  look  as  if  you  were  falling 
from  the  clouds.  It  is  your  only  fault,  Eliane. 
Yes,  Horace  de  Treval ;  there  is  nothing  in 
that  to  astonish  any  one.  His  mother  was  a 
Longvilliers,  and  he  will  inherit  the  title. 
Only  there  was  some  coldness  between  grand- 
papa and  his  father ;  but  fortunately  old  M. 
de  Treval  died,  and  then  he  made  friends  with 
us.  I  was  very  civil  to  him.  I  did  not  dislike 
him  at  all,  and  I  think  he  liked  me  very  much. 
But  then  at  Yves  de  Monleon's  wedding  I  saw 
your  cousin  Raynald,  and  I  immediately  took 
a  greater  fancy  to  him,  and  left  off  thinking  of 
Horace  de  Treval.  He  is  rich,  or  I  would  not 
have  given  him  a  thought,  and  he  will  be  a 
Duke  some  day,  which  is  rather  pleasant ;  but 
he  has  not  so  large  a  fortune  as  M.  de  Liminge. 
His  family  is  not  so  ancient,  and  though  he 
looks  distinguished,  he  is  not  like  your  cousin 
— a  living  image  of  one  of  Vandyke's  portraits. 
There  is,  in  fact,  no  comparison  between  the 
two.     I  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  about  it. 

"Then  had  Raynald  asked  you  to  marry 
him?" 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it.  What  a  simple  creature 
you  are  !  But  everybody  knows  that  Madame 
de  Liminge  has  entirely  the  upper  hand  in  her 
family,  and  I  soon  guessed  why,  on  the  day  of 
Blanche's  marriage,  she  invited  us  here,  and 
why  grandmamma  accepted  so  readily  the  in- 
vitation, and  for  what  purpose  we  came  to 
Erlon,  and  are  here  still !  Oh,  yes,  Je  n'y 
suis  que  four  vous,  harhare  que  vous  efes,"* 
Constance  exclaimed,  addressing  in  a  tragical 
tone  Raynald's  portrait.  Then  bursting  out 
laughing,  she  said  :  "  I  am  not  going  to  die  of 
grief,  you  may  rely  upon  it ;  but  since  this 
morning  I  have  made  up  my  mind  that  your 
fair  cousin  has  not  the  slightest  intention  of 
proposing  for  me." 


*  "  For  your  sake  alone  I  am  here,  barbarous  as  you 
are." 


"  Since  this  morning,  did  you  say  ?  " 

"  Yes  :  I  had  a  proof  of  it  beyond  a  doubt." 

"How  can  that  be?" 

"  I  am  going  to  tell  you.  In  the  first  place 
I  must  observe,  that  when  we  arrived  here  he 
was  barely  civil  to  me.  But  I  said  to  myself, 
'  It  does  not  signify  ;  I  am  rich,  well  born, 
handsome,  he  will  not  easily  find  so  desirable 
a  parti/  and  I  felt  pretty  confident  that  it 
would  all  end  as  I  wished.  And  indeed  on  the 
following  day  his  manner  was  rather  more 
flattering,  and  last  night  very  much  so  ;  bat 
this  morning  during  the  ride  he  hardly  spoke 
at  all,  and  when  we  arrived  at  that  little  chd- 
teaUy — which,  by  the  way,  is  the  prettiest  little 
manor-house  you  ever  saw, — that  intolerable 
Madame  de  I'Heris,  with  the  tact  which  seems 
to  belong  to  her,  exclaimed,  '  What  a  charm- 
ing place  this  would  be  for  a  honeymoon  ! ' 
and  offered  to  bet  with  M.  de  Liminge  that 
before  six  months  were  elapsed  he  would  make 
use  of  it  for  that  purpose." 

"What  did  he  answer?" 

"  I  was  going  to  tell  you.  When  she  made 
this  sensible  speech  we  were  standing  near  the 
door  in  a  library,  where  there  are  heaps  of 
curiosities  that  I  was  examining.  Grandpapa 
was  looking  out  of  a  window,  but  I  am  pretty 
sure  that  he  heard — as  well  as  I  did — every 
word  of  M.  de  Liminge's  reply.  '  I  could  not 
accept  that  bet,'  he  said,  '  seeing  that  I  should 
be  perfectly  certain  of  winning.  There  is  no 
chance  of  my  being  married  six  months  hence.' 
'  Well,  let  us  say  a  year,'  the  lady  rejoined. 
'  That  would  not  alter  the  case.'  '  Then  is  it 
never  to  be  ? '  ^ Never  is  a  strong  word  ;  but  on 
the  subject  in  question  perhaps  the  nearest  to 
the  mark. ' " 

Mademoiselle  de  Longvilliers  was  so  en- 
grossed by  her  own  thoughts  that  she  took  no 
notice  of  Eliane's  silence.  After  a  pause  she 
added,  twisting  the  curls  on  her  forehead, 
"Yes  :  he  said  so  ;  and  there  was  something  in 
his  manner  still  more  significant  than  the 
words  themselves.  I  thought  over  it  and  this 
hint,  joined  to  my  previous  observations,  have 
convinced  me  that  M.  de  Liminge  does  not 
think  of  me,  or  of  any  one  else,  and  so,  of 
course,  I  leave  off'  thinking  of  him.  He  evi- 
dently does  not  intend  to  marry  at  present. 
This  is  better  than  if  another  girl  had  cheated 
me  out  of  this  marriage." 

Eliane  had  been  listening  with  breathless 
attention,  but  still  could  not  find  a  word  to 
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say,  and  Constance  continued  :  "  I  am,  I  con- 
fess, a  little  piqued  that  I  did  not  make  him 
change  his  mind  ;  but  I  won't  let  him  fancy 
that  I  am  sorry  or  disappointed,  I  am  too 
proud  for  that,  and  so  long  as  I  remain  here  I 
mean  to  be  as  merry  as  possible.  And,  indeed, 
I  do  not  reallxf  mind  it.  Rich  and  handsome 
as  he  is,  there  are  others  in  the  field  as  wealthy 
and  as  good-looking.  After  all,  I  have  plenty 
to  choose  out  of." 

At  that  moment  a  flash  of  lightning,  fol- 
lowed by  a  tremendous  thunder-clap,  startled 
the  two  girls.  Absorbed  in  their  conversation, 
they  had  not  observed  that  the  storm  which  had 
been  rumbling  at  a  distance  was  now  bursting 
over  their  heads.  They  rose,  and  Constance 
said:  "A  thunderbolt  must  have  fallen  close 
to  the  house ;  are  you  afraid  of  lightning  ?  " 
"No." 

"  Neither  am  I ;  but  grandmamma  is  so 
terrified  at  it  that  she  must  be  in  a  frightful 
state.  I  must  go  to  her,  for  in  these  cases 
grandpapa  does  nothing  but  scold,  and  I  coax 
and  quiet  her." 

She  ran  out  of  the  drawing-room ;  Eliane 
remained  alone.  Her  head  was  aching  ;  the 
heat  of  the  room  intense.  She  drew  up  one  of 
the  blinds  and,  though  the  rain  was  falling  in 
torrents,  opened  the  window  and  breathed  the 
air  with  a  sort  of  rapture.  Was  it  only  the 
refreshing  coolness  after  the  burning  heat 
which  was  so  delightful  to  her  then  ?  No  : 
she  knew  this  was  not  the  case.  Though  little 
apt  to  analyze  her  own  feelings,  she  was  in- 
incapable  of  that  wilful  self-deception  which 
some  people  indulge  in.  Even  on  the  previous 
day  she  might  still  have  hesitated  as  to  the 
cause  of  her  secret  disquietude  since  Constance 
de  Longvilliers'  arrival.  She  could  no  longer 
doubt  about  it,  now  that  she  felt  so  intensely 
happy  that  Raynald  did  not  care  for  her,  did 
not  intend  to  marry  her.  She  had  feared  to 
lose  a  brother  and  more  than  a  brother  ;  now 
she  hoped  that  their  happy  days  would  begin 
again. 

Every  one  of  his  words  came  back  to  her 
mind.  She  dwelt  upon  them  one  by  one, 
allowed  her  thoughts  to  wander  in  a  vague 
manner,  and  then  turned  them  to  the  future. 
With  one  hand  pressed  over  her  eyes,  she  sank 
into  so  deep  an  abstraction  that  time  went  by 
without  her  noticing  it.  The  rain  fell  on  her 
hair  and  on  her  brow,  and  half- an-h our  elapsed 
before  she  raised  her  head. 


The  storm  was  then  over,  a  soft  wind  driv- 
ing away  the  clouds.  The  rain-drops  were 
glittering  on  every  green  bough  in  the  return- 
ing sunshine  ;  whilst  the  scent  of  the  flowers 
and  the  woods — nature's  own  incense — wa& 
wafted  towards  her,  and,  like  the  incense  in 
our  churches,  inspired  the  wish  to  kneel  and 
worship  God. 

Such,  at  any  rate,  was  what  Eliane  felt^ 
and  that  impulse  was  all  the  stronger  in  con- 
sequence of  the  thoughts  which  had  just 
engrossed  her.  Sincere,  deep,  solemn  thoughts 
they  were,  and — even  more  than  she  then 
knew— about  to  rule  and  to  influence  her 
whole  life.  She  raised  her  eyes  to  the  skies^ 
a  smile  was  on  her  lips ;  but  in  the  earnest 
expression  of  her  face  there  was  a  strange 
union  of  firm  resolution  and  indescribable- 
sweetness. 

She  never  forgot  the  short  and  happy  hour 
which  had  followed  the  violent  storm  of  that 
eventful  day.  Poor  Eliane  !  short  indeed  was 
that  hour,  and  short  the  gleam  of  joy  which 
dark  clouds  were  about  to  supersede.  For  an 
instant  life  rose  before  her  adorned  with  bright 
hues ;  for  an  instant  she  opened  her  heart  to- 
those  youthful  provisions  of  love  and  happiness 
sometimes  realized,  sometimes  deceived,  and 
not  seldom  blighted  by  a  fulfilment  which 
proves  them  to  have  been  delusions. 

But  when  such  is  not  the  case,  when  the 
early  dream  of  youth  has  been  the  anticipa- 
tion of  a  possible  and  permitted  happiness 
sanctioned  by  reason  as  well  as  by  the  heart's 
instinct,  which,  according  to  Pascal,  is  the 
highest  of  those  two  faculties,  then  it  some- 
times becomes  identified  with  a  human  life^ 
and  lasts  as  long  as  existence  itself,  unless  a 
still  nobler  vision  takes  its  place  and  throws  it 
into  the  shade. 

It  was  with  reluctance  that  Eliane  moved 
away  from  the  window.  She  felt  an  instinc- 
tive dread  of  interrupting  the  current  of  her 
thoughts.  She  almost  foresaw  that  with  that 
hour  her  dreams  would  vanish. 

It  was  time,  however,  to  go  up-stairs,  for 
the  clock  had  struck  four.  As  she  was  slowly 
crossing  the  drawing-room  she  saw  on  the 
desk  of  the  .piano  Constance's  music-book,, 
and  it  occurred  to  her  that  she  might  as  welli 
practice  once  more  the  passage  she  had  learnt. 
If  her  teacher  had  been  there  she  would  have 
been  better  satisfied  than  ever  with  the  result 
of  her  lesson.     Eliane,  without  knowing  it. 
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ang  this  time  with  an  expression  which,  being 
alone,  she  did  not  trj^  to  restrain. 

PPassasii  al  par  d'amore 
Che  un  giorno  sol  duro. 

She  pronounced  those  words  with  a  thrilling 
accent.  They  were  sad,  but  she  thought  them 
charming,  and  full  of  that  sort  of  melancholy 
so  attractive  to  young  people,  especially  when 
they  have  not  yet  known  the  reality  of  dis- 
appointment and  blighted  hopes. 

As  she  was  leaving  the  piano  Eliane  was 
startled  and  almost  alarmed  at  seeing  Raynald 
standing  behind  her,  leaning  against  the  door 
of  the  library,  which  Constance  had  left  open. 
His  arms  were  crossed,  his  face  pale,  and  a 
gloomy  look  in  his  eyes. 

"Good  heavens,  Raynald  !"  she  said,  in  a 
trembling  voice,  "what  has  happened  ?  you 
look  so  grave.  How  long  have  you  been 
there  ?  " 

He  went  up  to  the  pianoforte,  and  without 
answering,  closed  the  book  she  had  been 
singing  from. 

"  It  is  not  love,"  he  passionately  exclaimed. 
"It  is  not  love,  but  hope,  that  can  begin  and 
end  the  same  day." 

Eliane's  bright  dreams  seemed  to  vanish  at 
these  words.     Her  heart  sank  within  her. 

"Who  are  you  alluding  to  ?"  she  asked. 
"And  why  do  you  speak  as  if  you  were 
displeased  with  me  ?  " 

Raynald  controlled  himself,  and  said  in  a 
different  tone:  "Forgive  me,  Eliane.  You 
are  quite  right,  I  have  no  business  to  com- 
plain ;  I  can  lay  no  claim  to  your  confidence, 
and  ought  not  to  be  surprised  that  you  do  not 
show  me  any." 

"I  do  not  understand  what  you  mean." 
I  "  I  was  in  the  next  room,  but  I  had  no  idea 
that  you  were  here.  You  began  to  sing  that 
song  which  I  had  never  heard  you  sing  before. 
I  thought  that  you  did  not  know  Italian. 
Somehow  or  other  those  words  in  your  mouth 
made  me  lose  my  head  and  speak  foolishly. 
After  all,  you  are  your  own  mistress,  and  it 
is  not  for  me  to  question  you  as  to  your 
intentions." 

"What  intentions  are  you  talking  of? 
Come  now,  you  must  explain  yourself  more 
clearly.  I  have  not  the  least  guess  as  to  what 
you  mean." 

"  If  you  please,  Eliane,  do  not  speak  in  that 
way  if  you  want  me  to  keep  my  temper.  It 
is  not  worthy  of  you  to  pretend  not  to  under- 


stand me.     You   know   very  well  that   I  am 
speaking  of  Horace." 

Eliane  colored,  not  from  consciousness,  but 
resentment. 

"M.  de  Treval  !  What  has  he  to  do  with 
me  or  my  intentions  ?  " 

"  This  is  too  bad,  Eliane  ;  I  implore  you,, 
do  not  act  a  part." 

"I  act  a  part!" 

"  Is  it  not  a  piece  of  acting  to  pretend  that 
Horace  has  not,  with  your  sanction,  proposed 
for  you." 

Indignation  flashed  in  Eliane's  eyes. 

"  With  my  sanction  !  What  nonsense — 
what  a  falsehood  ! " 

"  A  falsehood  !  Did  you  say  a  falsehood  ? 
Good  God  !  is  it  then  possible — " 

He  stopped,  and  tried  to  master  his  agita- 
tion. "  Eliane,  it  is  wrong  of  me  to  question 
you,"  he  continued  ;  "  I  have  no  right  to  do  so,, 
and  your  answer  will  perhaps  increase  instead 
of  diminishing  my  wretchedness ;  but  still  I 
must  ask  you  to  tell  me  the  truth.  Horace  is 
conceited  and  presumptuous,  but  I  believe  him 
to  be  incapable  of  lying.  He  thinks  you  have 
encouraged  him  to  propose  for  you." 

"  To  whom  has  he  made  this  proposal  ? "" 
Eliane  said,  in  a  manner  the  coldness  of  which 
she  was  not  conscious  of. 

"  To  her  whose  adopted  daughter  you  are.'^ 

"Madame  de  Limiuge  is  not  my  mother^ 
and  even  if  she  were,  it  would  not  give  her  the 
right  or  the  power  to  dispose  of  my  fate.  As 
to  what  M.  de  Treval  chooses  to  suppose  on 
the  subject,  I  cannot  think  he  would  venture 
to  repeat  it  either  to  me  or  before  me." 

Eliane  had  turned  away  from  her  cousin. 
Her  independent  spirit  chafed  under  a  sense 
of  injustice.  Though  very  gentle  in  character,, 
she  had  a  sensitive  nature.  What  Raynald 
had  said  had  wounded  her  to  the  quick.  How 
could  he  believe  what  he  had  just  stated  ?  and 
why  did  he  speak  to  her  of  M.  de  Treval  ?  " 

She  was  vexed,  and  could  hardly  restrain 
her  tears.  Her  manner  was  cold  and  proud,, 
and  she  was  going  to  leave  the  room  without 
uttering  another  word. 

"Stop  a  moment,  Eliane  !"  Raynald  cried,, 
in  a  tremulous  voice. 

She  turned,  and  her  calm,  beautiful,  earnest 
eyes  met  his  eager  gaze,  in  which  she  read,  as 
she  had  done  twice  before,  somethim 
plainly  said  :  "  I  love  you."  /v\]p— <J^ 

Her  own  heart  had  just  found  6Wi^,  owir 
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secret.  But  brief  as  a  flash  of  lightning  was 
that  moment.  Raynald  recollected  himself, 
and  checked  the  words  which  were  rushing  to 
his  lips.  He  remembered  that  it  was  not 
lawful  for  him  to  speak  of  the  joy  he  had  just 
felt,  any  more  than  of  the  love  and  the  grief 
which  filled  his  soul.  He  remembered  that 
even  within  the  last  hour  the  abyss  which  had 
divided  them  had  widened  instead  of  diminish- 
ing, and  that  honor,  and  even  his  respect  and 
tenderness  for  Eliane,  condemned  him  to  the 
torture  of  silence. 

One  instant  more  they  remained  in  the 
same  position,  both  as  pale  as  death,  and  with 
their  eyes  fixed  on  each  other ;  then  Eliane 
turned  her  head  away  and  walked  out  of  the 
room.  He  did  not  this  time  try  to  detain  her, 
but  remained  gazing  on  the  door  she  had  shut 
behind  her  with  the  same  sort  of  pain  at  his 
heart  as  if  the  grave  had  closed  upon  her 
beloved  form. 

(to  be  continued.) 


A  Procession  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  in 
China. 


Zosai^  I  heard,  and  again  I  heard  the  word 
Zosai.  It  was  uttered  here  and  there  amongst 
the  native  Christians  whom  I  met  in  the 
streets.  At  last  I  found  out  what  it  meant,  and 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  23d  of  May  I  started 
in  a  small  sail-boat  from  Hou  Kew  (American- 
town)  to  go  to  Zosai.  There  were  three  of 
us  in  the  boat,  one  elderly  and  one  young 
Chinese  boatman,  and  myself  as  passenger.  I 
soon  learned  that  the  young  man's  name  was 
Sam  and  that  he  could  "talkee  too  muchee 
Englishee,"  and  had  a  good  store  of  good 
sense  and  equally  good  nature.  My  section 
of  the  boat  was  hollow,  vvith  a  very  comfort- 
able water-tight  roof  arching  over  it  from  the 
rails  on  either  side.  Across  the  middle  of 
this  compartment  there  was  a  portable  seat. 
When  this  was  removed  one  could  rest  com- 
fortably on  mats  stretched  on  the  flooring,  as 
I  proved  for  myself  when  night  came  on. 
Sliding  doors  opened  into  the  forward  section, 
which  served  as  wardrobe  and  bedding-locker, 
etc.;  the  after  one  serving  for  fuel,  provisions, 
cooking  and  eating  utensils,  etc.  The  whole 
boat  presented  a  fine  appearance,  painted,  as  it 
was,  in  bright  red  and  white,  striped  blue, 
either  side  of  the  bow  being  adorned  with  a 


big  eye.  The  Chinese  say :  "  Suppose  boat  no 
got  eye,  no  can  see ;  suppose  no  can  see,  no 
can  proper  walkee."  This  is  the  only  reason  I 
have  ever  heard  for  the  custom  of  having  eyes 
in  the  bows  of  all  their  water-craft,  even  to 
the  large  European  style  of  ocean-going 
vessels. 

Well,  off"  we  started  up  the  river  with  the 
tide,  the  men  propelling,  turn  about,  with  an 
oar  of  a  double-jointed  pattern,  swinging  on 
a  pivot.  On  getting  into  a  bend  of  the  river 
favorable  to  the  breeze,  the  sail  was  hoisted, 
and  we  went  on  serenely,  enjoying  the  pano- 
rama, passing  th6  old  walled  city,  the  Arsenal, 
etc.,  and  then  turning  into  a  canal  and  going 
on  all  night  through  picturesque  prairie  land 
till  after  daylight,  when  we  arrived  at  Zosai, 
the  highest  of  about  a  dozen  of  hills,  all  ver- 
dant and  beautiful,  that  are  scattered  all  about 
in  the  centre  of  this  flat  country.  Zosai  is 
about  three  hundred  feet  high,  cone-shaped, 
and  crowned  at  the  top  with  a  solid-lookiug 
handsome  Catholic  church  capable  of  contain- 
ing about  a  thousand  or  more  people.  It  is 
dedicated  to  Our  Lady  Help  of  Christians,  and 
there  is  a  life-size  image  of  her  over  the  main 
altar.  When  I  got  my  eyes  well  opened  and 
began  to  look  around,  I  found  that  the  canals 
around  the  base  of  the  hill  were  packed  with 
house-boats  in  tiers,  side  by  side,  all  of  them 
larger  than  our  own.  There  was  about  a 
thousand  of  them  in  all,  each  bearing  pilgrims 
from  the  country  round  about,  who  wished  to 
celebrate  this  day,  the  24th  of  May,  Feast  of  Our 
Lady  Help  of  Christians,  at  Zosai.  The  night 
before,  the  whole  hill  had  been  illuminated, 
and  must  have  presented  an  imposing  sight, 
visible  for  a  radius  of  perhaps  fifty  miles  or 
more. 

Ascending  the  hill,  I  became  sensible  of  the 
dense  number  of  pilgrims  present,  all  Chinese, 
except  some  of  the  priests  and  myself.  The 
total  number  was  afterwards  estimated  at 
about  20,000,  and  in  all  my  travels  I  never  saw 
a  more  orderly,  well-behaved  throng  of  people. 
They  were  all  in  holiday  attire,  and  the  whole 
scene  was  one  of  the  most  picturesque  that  I 
ever  beheld.  Masses  began  at  daylight,  the 
people  assisting  at  them  by  turns,  so  that 
all  might  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing  one. 
Some  of  the  Masses  were  for  women  only,  no 
men  being  admitted  into  the  church.  Alto- 
gether there  were  about  5,000  Communions 
that  morniner. 
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At  one  part  of  the  hill  the  road  led  up  to  the 
church  by  a  zigzag  course,  the  whole  formed 
into  stations  of  the  Way  of  the  Cross,  with' 
substantial  granite  shrines  containing  large 
representations  of  the  Stations,  lettered  in  gold. 
Groups  of  people  were  constantly  making  the 
Way  of  the  Cross,  singing  the  prayers  in  Chi- 
nese style  and  in  the  Chinese  language,  the  in- 
tonation being  very  harmonious  and  pleasant 
to  hear.  At  another  part  of  the  hill  there  was 
a  beautiful,  long,  straight  avenue  with  a  shrine 
at  the  head  of  it  containing  a  life-size  image 
of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  to  which  crowds  of  pil- 
grims were  also  flocking.  Then  there  was  an 
imposing  procession  with  numerous  banners, 
elegant  paraphernalia,  etc.,  the  bearers  all  be- 
ing Chinamen  of  superior  intelligence  and  very 
dignified  bearing.  The  morning  services  con- 
cluded with  a  Pontifical  High  Mass,  his  Lord- 
ship Bishop  Garnier  being  celebrant.  After 
High  Mass  I  turned  myself  loose  to  take  in  the 
landscape  from  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  saw 
something  that  equalled  any  prairie  view  I 
ever  got  in  America.  The  farms  are  small, 
the  streams  and  canals  numerous,  the  roads 
equally  so,  and  all  bearing  the  impress  of  in- 
dustry and  good  taste — the  vissage  of  a  well- 
kept  old  country. 

After  spending  my  day  at  Zosai,  amidst  a 
multitude  of  people,  without  witnessing  a 
brawl,  a  single  case  ot  drunkenness,  or  an  in- 
decent action,  I  started  back  for  Shanghai, 
having  seen  and  learned  with  inexpressible 
satisfaction  and  pleasure  for  the  first  time, 
after  nearly  twenty  years  of  residence  in  Japan 
and  China,  what  Zosai  meant.  The  pilgrim- 
age was  founded  many  years  ago  by  Father  du 
Jacques,  formerly  of  Fordham  College,  N.  Y., 
and  at  present  parish  priest  at  St.  Joseph's, 
Frenchtown. 

Returning  by  boat  as  far  as  Sz-Kieu,  a 
thriving-looking  town,  I  visited  the  Catholic 
chapel  there.  It  is  a  very  nice  one,  being 
lai^e  enough  to  hold  from  300  to  500  people. 
Then  I  dismissed  my  boat  and  went  on  to  the 
next  town  by  wheelbarrow,  an  old-fashioned 
Chinese  contrivance  somewhat  resembling  the 
Irish  jaunting  car.  Stopping  at  Tsipao,  I 
found  the  chapel  about  the  same  in  size  as  that 
in  the  last  town.  At  Tsipao  I  visited  the  Man- 
darin Magistrate,  a  fine-looking  young  man, 
only  twenty-five  years  of  age ;  and  the  way 
that  the  young  people  of  every  condition 
crowded  into  his  premises  after  me,  even  into 


his  reception-room,  showed  him  to  possess  the 
confidence  and  affection  of  the  young  genera- 
tion of  the  town-folk.  He  coulds  peak  a  little 
French,  and  from  what  I  saw  in  his  room  I 
supposed  him  to  be  fond  of  music  and  French 
clocks,  for  apart  from  musical  instruments 
and  a  curious-looking  weight  clock,  there  was 
nothing  in  the  apartment  worth  mention,  al- 
though he  was  sumptuously  dressed  and  re- 
ceived me  with  grace  and  hospitality. 

After  a  while  I  took  another  barrow  and  went 
on  to  Zi-Kawei,  and  from  there  to  Shanghai 
in  a  jin-sicki-sha.  A  jin-sicki-sha  is  a  small- 
sized  chaise,  capable  of  accommodating  one 
passenger,  and  is  drawn  by  a  man  in  front, 
like  a  handcart.  It  is  only  about  twelve  years 
since  this  vehicle  first  came  into  use  in  Japan; 
now  there  are  upwards  of  30,000  of  them  in 
use  in  Tokio  alone.  They  are  scattered  all 
over  that  country  and  in  the  open  ports  of 
China. 

So  that  beginning  with  Zosai  I  end  with 
a  jin-sicki-sha — two  of  the  latest  and  most  nu- 
merously patronized  institutions  in  the  coun- 
try, the  former  for  the  refreshment  of  soul,  the 
latter  of  comfort  for  the  body. 

C. 


Archbishop  Lynch  at  Knock. 

His  Grace  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  of 
Toronto  has  made  public  in  the  Dublin  Free- 
man's Journal  the  subjoined  letter,  addressed 
to  one  of  the  Bishops  of  Canada  : 

The  Palace,  Sligo,  June,  1882. 

My  Deak  Lord  : — On  Friday  morning,  the  9th 
inst.,  I  left  Dublin  for  Claremorris.  I  was  met  at 
the  station  and  most  hospitably  entertained  by 
the  Very  Reverend  Canon  Bourke,  parish  priest  of 
that  place.  As  I  was  somewhat  discouraged  from 
going  to  Knock  by  some  people  who  never  saw  the 
place,  I  determined  to  interrogate  sharply  the 
good  Canon  before  I  would  proceed  farther  on  my 
journey,  or,  rather,  pilgrimage.  The  Very  Rev. 
Canon '  was  secretary  to  the  ecclesiastical  com- 
mission of  investigation  appointed  by  the  late 
illustrious  Archbishop  of  Tuam  to  inquire  into 
the  reported  apparitions  and  miracles  of  Knock. 
The  present  Archbishop,  Most  Rev.  Dr.  M'Evilly, 
the  worthy  successor  of  the  late  Archbishop 
M'Hale,  assured  me  lately  at  Maynooth  College 
that  Canon  Bourke  was  a  gentleman  of  very  great 
ability,  piety,  prudence,  and  learning,  so  I  was 
prepared  to  abide  a  good  deal  by  the  information 
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which  I  should  receive  from  him.  He  assured  me 
that  fifteen  witnesses  of  different  ages  and  sexes, 
and  quite  worthy  of  belief,  were  interrogated 
apart  from  one  another,  all  giving  the  same  testi- 
mony as  to  the  apparitions,  none  in  any  essential 
particular  differing  from  the  rest,  so  that  as  far  as 
human  testimony  could  go  it  was  conclusive.  On 
earth  we  need  not  expect  any  other  than  human 
testimony,  as  the  angelic  is  seldom  vouchsafed. 
It  cannot  be  supposed  that  all  these  persons  either 
combined  together  to  invent  a  falsehood  and 
stick  to  it,  or  that  all  were  under  the  same  hallu- 
cination and  conceived  that  they  saw  at  different 
times  what  did  not  exist. 

Then,  as  regards  the  miracles,  many  were 
fully  proved.  I  did  not  care  to  interrogate  about 
the  miracles,  as  we  had  many  of  them  in  Toronto 
ourselves.  After  dinner  we  took  a  carriage  with 
the  Very  Rev.  Canon,  and  two  lay  gentlemen, 
friends  of  mine,  and  drove  to  Knock,  about  six 
miles  and  a  half  distant.  Alas  !  on  the  road  I  was 
saddened  to  death  at  seeing  a  number  of  cabins 
deserted,  with  the  doors  roughly  walled  up  with 
«obble-stones.  The  land  around  appeared  to  be  of 
the  worst  kind,  and  was  left  untilled.  Eighteen 
poor  families  were  recently  evicted  from  these 
miserable  cabins  and  bad  lands 

With  a  heart  depressed  by  the  thought  of 
human  depravity,  and  consoled  in  turns  by  the 
thought  of  human  virtue,  and  praying  that  these 
poor  people  might  be  comforted  by  the  Almighty 
God  in  their  affliction,  we  approached  the  Church  of 
Knock.  We  came  first  in  sight  of  the  gable  upon 
which  the  apparitions  appeared.  A  vast  number 
of  crutches  and  sticks  lined  the  walls,  and  another 
lot  stood  in  a  sort  of  pen  in  the  yard.  We  felt 
greatly  moved  on  that  venerable  place 

After  adoring  the  Most  Blessed  Sacrament, 
and  invoking  the  intercession  of  the  Holy  Mother 
of  God,  St.  Joseph,  and  St.  John,  we  took  another 
yiew  of  the  church.  The  venerable  Archdeacon 
Kavanagh,  who  had  been  hearing  confessions, 
came  to  salute  us.  He  is  a  quiet,  unassuming 
priest  of  middle  age,  tall  and  thin  and  ascetic- 
looking,  and  well  calculated  to  make  a  favorable 
impression  on  all  who  approach  him. 

We  returned  to  Claremorris  in  the  evening,  call- 
ing at  the  Presentation  Convent,  near  Claremor- 
ris, to  see  the  good  nuns  of  the  Presentation  Order, 
and  Sister  Mary  Francis  Clare,  formerly  the  "  Nun 
of  Kenmare,"  who  resides  with  the  nuns  till  she  can 
build  a  convent  of  her  Order  at  Knock.  .  .  .  The 
Convent  of  the  Presentation  is  situated  delightfully 
in  the  midst  of  an  ancient  forest,  with  a  wide  road 
leading  to  it  through  overtopping  trees.  The  house 
appears  about  200  years  old,  large  and  commo- 
dious. I  had  the  curiosity  to  inquire  who  built  it 
or  lived  in  it.  One  of  the  last  occupants  was  called 
the  priest-killer,  from  the  number  of  priests  that 
he  hunted  down  or  killed  in  the  old  penal  times. 


Time  has  its  revenges,  and  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of 
the  Mass  is  now  offered  up  where  a  priest  would 
once  be  killed  by  English  law  for  doing  so,  espec- 
ially if  the  former  owner  of  that  house  caught  him. 
.  .  .  Next  morning  at  half-past  six  o'clock  we  again 
left  Claremorris  for  Knock,  and  at  eight  o'clock  we 
commenced  Mass,  oflPering  the  Holy  Sacrifice  for 
ourselves,  clergy,  religious  and  people  committed 
to  our  care.  There  were  a  few  hundred  people  at 
Mass — the  pilgrims,  as  well  as  the  people  from 
the  neighborhood.  I  gave  Communion  to  about 
thirty.  The  fervor  which  appeared  on  the  coun- 
tenances of  the  people  and  their  attention  at  prayer 
were  very  edifying.  I  said  a  few  words  to  them, 
exhorting  those  who  lived  in  the  neighborhood 
to  honesty,  sobriety,  and  holiness,  so  as  to  leave 
no  bad  impressions  on  the  pious  pilgrims  who 
come  to  visit  the  holy  shrine  which  is  in  the 
midst  of  them.  I  spoke  to  only  one  witness  of  the 
apparition.  The  young  man  made  a  good  im- 
pression on  me.  I  did  not  come  to  investigate, 
but  to  pray.  I  was  satisfied  with  the  account  of 
the  investigation  already  made.  About  the  same 
number  of  cures  and  improvements  are  recorded 
here  as  at  Lourdes,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
all  go  away  resigned  to  bear  the  cross  which  our 
Lord  refuses  to  take  from  them.  A  few  imagi- 
nary cures  have  been  related,  and  some  relapsej* 
also,  and  on  that  account  the  real  cures  are  de- 
nied by  the  incredulous.  All  this,  of  course,  is  not 
surprising,  nor  should  we  be  surprised  if  some  of 
the  nine  lepers  who  were  restored  to  their  health 
by  our  Lord  got  again  a  touch  of  the  leprosy 
for  their  ingratitude.  St.  Peter,  also,  began 
to  sink  in  the  waves  for  either  too  mu'ch  or  too 
little  confidence.  The  followers  of  Thomas  be- 
fore he  was  truly  converted  by  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  are,  of  course,  to  be  met  with  every- 
where. They  are  now  our  would-be  scientists, 
who  explain  away  every  miracle — that  Lazarus  was 
only  in  a  trance,  that  the  cure  of  those  who  were 
thrown  into  the  Probatic  pond  was  effected  by 
the  sudden  dash  into  cold  water,  etc.  Our  Lord 
said  :  "  Though  you  do  not  believe  Me,  believe  My 
works  "  ;  so  I  would  say  that  the  works  performed 
at  Knock  speak  enough  for  those  who  are  prone 
to  believe.  .  .  . 

The  ecclesiastical  authorities  will,  of  course, 
imitate  Rome  in  its  slowness  in  giving  its  solemn 
decision  on  the  wonders  of  Knock,  but  that  slow- 
ness is  not  intended  to  disprove  the  apparition  or 
to  operate  against  the  devotion  of  the  people  or 
the  power  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  We  recollect 
how  much  discussion  and  divergence  of  opinion 
there  were  about  the  apparitions  of  La  Salette  and 
of  Lourdes,  but  time  cured  all  these,  and  will,  I 
hope,  act  in  the  same  manner  with  respect  to 

Knock I  am,  etc.,  etc., 

Hh  John  Joseph  Lynch, 

Abp.  of  Toronto. 
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The  Shrine  of  St.  Teresa. 

J.  Mahoney,  in  the  "  Catholic  Times. '^ 

Some  fifteen  miles  from  the  once  justly  famed 
University  of  Salamanca,  in  Spain,  is  a  little  vil- 
lage called  Alba  de  Tormes.  It  is  placed  on  a 
slight  eminence  overlooking  the  bright,  limpid 
waters  of  the  Tormes,  whence  it  gets  its  name. 
Though  a  quiet,  unpretending  spot,  it  holds  within 
its  limits  one  of  the  most  precious  possessions 
that  Spain  can  boast  of— the  body  of  St.  Teresa. 
What  Catholics  are  there  to  whom  this  wondrous 
name  is  unfamiliar  ?  Unfortunately,  however, 
though  the  generality  of  us  are  well  acquainted 
•with  the  name,  our  knowledge  extends  but  little 
further.  Perhaps,  then,  the  few  following  lines, 
besides  exciting  us  to  a  somewhat  more  lively  af- 
fection for  this  far-famed  Saint,  may  also  serve  as 
•a  little  interesting  instruction. 

Alighting  two  days  ago  from  the  mail-coach 
at  the  entrance  of  Alba,  I  carefully  picked  my 
way  up  the  very  narrow  and  very  slushy  street, 
which  I  was  told  led  to  the  Square  of  St.  Teresa. 
Sure  enough  I  reached  the  square,  but  so  small 
was  it  and  so  utterly  deserted  and  silent  that 
for  the  moment  I  imagined  it  to  be  the  quad- 
rangle of  some  monastery  or  palace.  On  the  one 
side,  it  is  true,  were  three  faint  resemblances 
to  houses,  but  the  other  three  sides  were  wholly 
taken  up  by  the  Carmelite  Monastery,  the  Car- 
melite Convent,  and  the  Carmelite  church.  This 
latter  I  entered,  feeling  in  the  all-pervading 
stillness  that  now  in  very  truth  I  was  treading 
•on  holy  ground.  My  surprise  and  wonder  were 
not  at  all  abated  by  the  sights  and  sounds  in 
the  church  itself.  Far  away  up  near  the  sanc- 
tuary I  perceived  a  solitary  group  of  about  a 
•dozen  women,  whilst  a  priest  celebrating  High 
Mass  was  reading  the  Epistle.  On  looking  behind 
me,  I  noticed  the  wall  hung  over  with  the  nu- 
merous ex-votos  of  fortunate  and  grateful  pilgrims. 
To  my  right  and  lefr,  looking  in  the  direction  of 
the  high  altar,  were  various  tombs  of  former  local 
celebrities  ;  whilst  half  way  up,  to  my  left,  was  a 
little  chapel  literally  seeming  to  be  scooped  out  of 
the  earth.  In  this  for  a  long  time  had  reposed  the 
body  of  St.  Teresa  ;  and  it  was  from  the  identical 
grating  which  even  now  shuts  off  the  cloister 
from  this  chapel  that  the  Saint  often  assisted  at 
the  Holy  Sacrifice.  In  fact,  not  only  is  this  chapel 
exactly  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  Saint,  but  like- 
wise the  entire  convent.  Nothing  has  been  changed. 
The  part  near  the  grating  is  held  in  great  venera- 
tion, for  here  the  Saint  in  her  illness  was  wont  to 
spend  hours  looking  out  through  the  bars  and 
holding,  we  may  be  assured,  very  sweet  commune 
with  our  Lord  in  the  Holy  Eucharist.  Next  I  di- 
rected my  gaze  to  the  high  altar,  a  work  of  art. 


Just  above  the  altar  and  railed  off  from  the  sanc- 
tuary, but  distinctly  visible  to  all  who  might  en- 
ter the  church,  was  the  marble  sarcophagus  in 
which  reposes  the  body  of  the  Saint.  The  Mass 
being  finished,  I  approached  and  examined  every- 
thing more  closely.  The  sarcophagus  was  indeed 
a  most  elaborate  and  curious  production  of  art, 
scenes  from  the  life  of  the  Saint  being  represented, 
standing  out  in  relief  and  depicted  in  a  most  vivid 
manner. 

The  Saint's  body  is  enclosed  in  three  cofiins  the 
keys  of  which  are  respectively  held  by  the  General 
of  the  Order,  the  Mother  Superior,  and  the  Bishop 
of  the  diocese.  The  cofiins  have  been,  I  believe,  but 
once  opened  since  they  received  their  sacred  con- 
tents, and  as  there  is  a  very  widespread  rumor 
that  they  are  again  to  be  opened  in  October  of 
this  year,  the  tercentenary  of  St.  Teresa,  many 
thousands  from  all  nations  are  expected  to  be 
present. 

To  the  right  of  the  altar  is  a  massive  door, 
seeming  from  a  distance  to  be  part  of  the  orna- 
mentation of  the  altar  itself,  but  in  reality  shut- 
ting out  from  sight  "  one  of  Heaven's  best  treas- 
ures on  earth,"  the  heart  and  arm  of  St.  Teresa, 
both  in  a  state  of  perfect  preservation.  They  are 
in  a  large  urn,  which  literally  blazes  with  gold 
and  jewels.  Both  are  clearly  visible  through 
the  glass  in  which  they  are  encased.  The  flesh 
is  quite  incorrupt,  and  retains  the  full  form  of 
the  arm,  thus  truly  testifying  by  a  continuous 
miracle  to  the  wonderful  holiness  of  the  Saint. 
The  same  is  to  be  said  of  the  heart.  Just  towards 
the  top  of  the  heart  is  a  long  and  deep  indentation 
resulting  from  a  wound  which  the  Saint  herself 
says  was  inflicted  by  an  angel  whilst  she  was  in 
one  of  her  ecstasies.  As  St.  Teresa  mentioned 
the  fact  some  time  before  her  death,  we  cannot 
but  surmise  in  it  some  strange  mystery.  But  that 
which  now  inflames  afresh  the  faith  and  love  of 
Catholics,  and  causes  much  surprise  and  coniec- 
ture  on  the  part  of  all,  is  the  unaccountable  ap- 
pearance of  five  thorns  growing  out  of  the  heart 
itself.  The  three  that  first  appeared  are  as  long 
as  an  ordinary-sized  finger,  and  about  half  the 
thickness  of  a  common  lead  pencil.  The  other  two, 
which  were  first  noticed  in  1864,  are  much  smaller, 
but  quite  visible.  In  fact,  since  the  whole  contents 
of  the  urn  may  be  viewed  from  a  distance  of  about 
three  inches,  the  thorns  and  the  long  incision  in 
the  heart  attract  one's  attention  immediately. 

There  is  no  satisfactory  explanation  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  thorns.  The  story,  as  told  by  the 
pious  villagers  of  Alba,  and  very  prevalent  in 
Spain,  is  as  follows  :  In  the  year  1834  it  became 
known  that  the  body  of  St.  Teresa  had  been  agi- 
tated in  the  coffins,  loud  knocks  having  been 
heard  to  proceed  from  them.  This,  coupled  with 
the  wondrous  appearance  of  the  thorns  in  the  heart 
of  the  Saint,  led  many  to  believe  that  something 
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sad  and  disastrous  was  going  to  happen  to  Spain. 
Strangely  enough,  a  few  months  afterwards  the 
religious  orders  were  cruelly  attacked,  fourteen 
Jesuits  being  one  day  massacred  in  the  streets  of 
Madrid  ;  then  followed  in  the  succeeding  years  a 
series  of  unprecedented  misfortunes  for  Spain,  as 
history  attests. 

However,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  though  the 
story  seems  plausible  enough  it  rests  on  no  relig- 
ious foundation.  Not  so,  however,  in  the  case  of 
the  thorns  themselves.  These  have  been  seen 
and  carefully  examined  by  thousands  of  visitors. 
Just  as  they  have  furnished  in  the  years  gone  by 
a  fruitful  theme  for  comment  and  surmise,  so  like- 
wise at  the  present  day.  None  have  as  yet  been 
able  to  explain  away  the  circumstances  as  merely 
natural,  though  in  truth  there  have  not  been 
wanting  many  who  have  tried  to  do  so,  and  would 
gladly  have  seen  their  efforts  crowned  with  success. 

Your  valuable  space  forbids  me  entering  more 
into  detail  on  what  I  saw,  much  less  does  it  admit 
of  my  describing  the  feelings  naturally  awakened 
in  a  Catholic  by  the  sight  of  God's  goodness  and 
power  so  clearly,  so  unmistakably  manifested  as  it 
is  in  this  quiet,  out-of-the-way  village  of  Catholic 
Spain. 

Just  one  word  more.  As  I  held  the  letter  writ- 
ten by  the  very  hand  of  St.  Teresa,  and  piously 
preserved  in  the  convent,  a  Jesuit  Father  who 
stood  at  my  side  called  my  attention  to  the  signa- 
ture of  the  Saint.  "  You  see,"  said  he,  "  that  the 
discussion  going  on  in  Germany  and  elsewhere  as 
to  whether  St.  Teresa  spelled  her  name,  '  Theresa,' 
or  'jTeresa,'  would  rapidly  come  to  an  end  if  the 
learned  ones  would  take  the  trouble  to  visit  this 
place.  Clear,  distinct,  neat,  and  well  done,  stands 
out  boldly  at  the  foot  of  the  letter  the  signature, 
'  Teresa  de  Jesus.' " 


Letter  from  Paris. 

Paris,  France,  July,  1882. 
Dear  "Ave  Maria": — The  proverb  about  a, 
new  broom  cannot  be  applied  to  the  French  Re- 
public, for  the  older  this  broom  grows,  the  better 
it  sweeps.  After  clearing  out  the  monks,  it  set  to 
work  on  the  Sisters,  who  have  now  been  turned 
out  of  their  last  school  in  Paris.  It  is  sweeping 
them  out  of  the  hospitals,  too,  as  rapidly  as  it  can  ; 
the  only  impediment  to  its  energy  in  this  direc- 
tion, as  in  that  of  the  schools,  being  the  difficulty 
of  getting  lay  persons  qualified  to  replace  them. 
An  Englishman  went  to  visit  the  Hotel  Dieu  last 
week,  and  in  answer  to  his  remark  that  he  under- 
stood the  law  had  decreed  the  expulsion  of  Sisters 
from  all  the  hospitals,  the  Director  hastened  to 
explain  that  it  was  no  fault  of  the  Government  if 
it  had  not  already  been  carried  out ;  but  it  "  was 


not  so  easy  to  muster  a  whole  army  of  trained 
nurses  all  at  once."  When  these  nurses  are  found, 
they  are  not  always  so  satisfactory.  The  medical 
men  have  discovered  this,  and  even  the  most  rad- 
ical Free-Thinkers  amongst  them  are  making  a 
stand  against  the  dismissal  of  the  Sisters.  The 
whole  faculty  attached  to  the  Hospital  Tenor  peti- 
tioned for  their  being  retained,  but  the  Govern- 
ment was  inexorable,  and  the  nuns  had  to  go. 

Horrible  and  scandalous  facts  are  daily  coming 
to  light,  which  show  the  value  of  this  secularizing 
policy.  In  several  cases  the  lay  nurses  have  had 
to  be  turned  away  for  drunkenness  and  other 
grave  delinquencies.  The  authorities  try  to  hush 
up  the  scandals,  but  they  do  not  always  succeed. 
Some  days  ago  an  appalling  incident,  which  is 
making  the  country  ring,  occurred  at  the  Salpe- 
triere,  an  asylum  for  insane  women.  One  of  the 
patients,  a  woman  of  seven  and  twenty,  who  was 
afflicted  with  a  severe  but  not  incurable  mental 
disease,  was  ordered  by  the  physicians  to  be  kept 
for  four  hours  in  a  bath.  The  attendant  put  her 
into  the  bath,  and  after  locking  down  the  metal 
cover  which  acts  as  a  straight  waistcoat  for  the 
time,  leaving  merely  the  head  free  through  a  half- 
moon  opening,  she  turned  on  the  hot  water  and 
left  the  room,  forgetting  to  return  to  close  the 
tap.  The  howls  and  shrieks  of  the  unfortunate 
patient  at  last  attracted  some  persons  from  the 
yard  below  ;  but  when  the  bath  was  unlocked,  she 
was  found  literally  boiled  to  death,  and  expired 
almost  directly. 

The  Soeurs  Garde-Malades  of  the  poor  have  not 
been  molested  thus  far,  probably  because  they  have 
no  houses  worth  turning  them  out  of,  and  are  so 
poor  that  they  have  nothing  worth  confiscating.  I 
heard  a  touching  story  lately  of  one  of  these  good 
Sisters.  She  was  attending  a  poor  woman  in  one 
of  the  miserable  tenements  that  crowd  the  poor 
parts  of  Paris,  when  she  was  startled  by  cries,  as 
of  some  one  in  great  mental  and  physical  torture, 
from  the  room  above.  The  sick  woman  said  to 
her  attendant,  "  Don't  trouble,  Sister  ;  it  is  only  a 
good-for-nothing  creature  who  is  making  that 
noise."  But  the  Sister  was  not  to  be  deterred  by 
such  an  argument  as  this  ;  she  made  her  way  up 
to  the  room  whence  the  cries  proceeded,  and  found 
lying  on  the  bare  ground,  writhing  in  agonies  of 
distress  and  pain,  a  young  girl,  whose  refined  fea- 
tures and  delicate  hands  bespoke  her  at  once  of  a 
different  class  from  the  surrounding  population. 
She  was  dying  in  all  the  horrors  of  despair.  At 
first  she  repulsed  the  Sister,  but  afterwards  yielded 
to  her  gentle  entreaties,  and  sobbed  out  her  story 
—a  sad  tale  of  weakness  and  remorse.  She  had 
lost  all  hope  of  pardon,  and  was  now  waiting  for 
death  to  come  and  take  her.  The  Sister  caressed 
her,  and  wept  with  her,  and  prayed  for  her,  till 
at  last,  having  brought  her  to  make  an  act  of  con- 
trition and  hope  in  the  mercy  of  God,  she  left  her 
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to  fetch  a  priest.  He  came  and  heard  the  poor 
child's  confession,  and  she  died  that  evening  in 
sentiments  of  edifying  repentance,  hope,  and  re- 
signation, blessing  the  good  Sister  who  had  been 
God's  messenger  of  mercy  to  her  death-bed.  Car- 
dinal Manning  heard  so  much  of  the  good  done 
in  the  lowest  dens  of  the  poor  by  these  humble 
violets  of  charity,  that  last  year  he  took  some  of 
them  over  to  Bow,  one  of  the  poorest  parts  of  his 
diocese,  where  they  are  already  working  wonders 
amongst  both  Protestants  and  Catholics. 

Bills  are  in  preparation,  to  be  presented  after 
the  holidays,  for  taxing,  as  boarding-house  keepers, 
all  the  higher  educational  convents  and  those 
which  receive  ladies  for  retreats,  also  for  expelling 
from  France  all  the  remaining  religious  whose 
Superior-General  resides  in  Rome.  No  doubt  they 
will  both  be  carried  out  by  a  large  majority.  The 
broom  has  a  good  deal  to  do  yet,  although  it  has 
been  unusually  busy  of  late.  It  has  swept  the 
crucifixes  and  the  picture  of  our  Saviour  crucified 
out  of  all  the  Law  Courts  ;  it  has  swept  away  the 
holy  bands  of  Matrimony,  and,  by  the  divorce  law 
which  Napoleon  I  and  Louis-Philippe  tried  in 
vain  to  establish,  it  has  given  Frenchmen  the 
facility  for  changing  their  wives  as  easily  as  they 
change  their  minds.  This  is  a  great  gain  for  the 
anti-Christian  party,  for  the  saeredness  of  family 
life  was  almost  the  last  remaining  stronghold  of 
religion  and  morality.  Another  infamous  act  was 
to  sweep  away  the  life-judgeships,  and  with  them 
all  sense  of  security,  of  independence,  of  justice, 
from  the  judicature  of  the  country.  This  was 
followed  by  the  abolition  of  the  oath.  It  is  now 
no  longer  possible  for  a  witness  to  commit  perjury 
in  France,  so  that  the  last  chance  an  innocent  per- 
son had  in  the  conscience  of  a  dishonest  witness  is 
gone.  The  French  are  proverbially  untruthful, 
but  they  shared  with  other  civilized  nations  a 
horror  of  perjury,  of  a  false  oath  taken  solemnly 
in  the  presence  of  God  and  their  fellow-men  ;  that 
barrier  has  now  been  swept  away.  The  extraor- 
dinary thing  is  that  the  minority  who  carry  these 
laws  are  far  from  representing  the  general  senti- 
ment of  the  country  ;  the  men  who  send  these 
scoundrels  into  Parliament  detest  the  laws  they 
enact,  but  so  illogical  are  they  in  political  affairs 
that  they  cannot  see  how  the  one  is  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  the  other. 

The  processions  on  Corpus  Christi  were,  as  a 
rule,  most  devoutly  carried  out  in  most  of  the  rural 
districts  in  France.  I  assisted  at  one  myself,  and 
have  seldom  been  more  edified  by  any  ceremony 
of  the  kind  :  the  whole  population  turned  out  in 
their  best  clothes  ;  their  little  ones,  clad  in  white, 
scattered  fiowers  before  our  Lord,  accompanying 
Him  all  through  the  village,  and  back  to  the  Tab- 
ernacle, singing  and  praying  with  the  utmost 
reverence  and  fervor.  The  Mayor  of  that  place 
happens  to  be  a  respectable  man,  and  a  Christian, 


and  so  the  inhabitants  are  left  free  to  save  their 
souls,  and  bring  up  their  children  in  the  fear  of  God. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Enfant  de  Marie. 


Notes  from  Rome. 

Rome,  Jvly  2,  1882. 

Pleasing  news  comes  from  Portugal  to  console 
the  Holy  Father.  The  Catholic  body  of  that 
country  has  petitioned  Parliament  to  re-establish 
religious  corporations  which  have  been  broken 
up  by  former  edicts,  and  to  free  those  already  ex- 
isting from  the  many  disabilities  to.  which  they  are 
subject.  Negotiations  for  the  furtherance  of  this 
project  are  at  present  being  carried  on  between 
the  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Portu- 
guese Ambassador  to  the  Holy  See. 

Great  preparations  are  being  made  for  the  in- 
ternational Liturgical  Congress,  which  is  to  be 
held  at  Arezzo  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  to 
honor  the  memory  of  Guido,  the  great  priest- 
musician  of  that  city.  The  promoters  of  the  Con- 
gress have  received  the  special  Benediction  of  the 
Holy  Father,  and  the  active  co-operation  of  many 
Bishops  and  other  Church  dignitaries.  A  commis- 
sion has  been  formed,  composed  of  ecclesiastics, 
celebrated  choir-masters,  and  other  skilled  musi- 
cians from  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  their  discussions  will  result  in  some 
important  reforms  of  Church  music.  They  in- 
tend to  advocate  a  return  to  the  primitive  tradi- 
tions of  liturgical  chant,  and  to  publish,  early 
next  year,  a  new  book,  copied  in  the  main  from 
the  work  of  St.  Gregory  which  was  formally  ap- 
proved by  Pope  John  XIX.  About  the  same  time 
they  will  give  to  the  world  the  Opera  Theoretica  and 
the  Antijphonarium  of  the  great  Master  of  Arezzo. 

The  Italian  Ministry  is  seldom  in  want  of  a 
plausible  excuse  when  it  would  lay  its  itching 
palm  on  the  property  of  the  religious  orders.  Its 
greedy  eyes  have  long  been  turned  on  the  ancient, 
historical  Capuchin  Convent  of  Ara  Coeli,  which,  in 
all  probability,  will  shortly  fall  a  prey  to  the  all- 
devouring  "State."  I  may  mention  that  though 
the  Government  has  "annexed"  church  property 
to  the  startling  amount  of  12,0(K)  millions  of  francs, 
its  hunger  and  thirst  for  more  are  still  as  insati- 
able as  ever.  The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
Signor  Baccelli,  has  long  been  wandering  about 
in  search  of  a  fitting  site  for  the  monument  to 
Victor  Emanuel,  and,  after  the  rejection  of  many 
bright  suggestions,  has  just  proposed  the  demol- 
ishment  of  the  Capuchin  Convent,  which  will 
leave  8,000  square  metres  of  free  space  to  honor  the 
memory  of  the  robber-king.  The  proposal  will,  ' 
of  course,  be  carried,  as  other  people's  goods  are 
disposed  of  in  the  most  off-hand  way  possible  in 
the  Italian  Chambers. 
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Those  "  strong-minded  "  Romans  whose  free  in- 
tellects soar  above  the  trammels  of  religion,  and 
who  turn  saints'  relics  into  unseemly  ridicule, 
liave  been  for  some  weeks  past  discussing  the  best 
method  of  preserving  intact  the  memorials  of  the 
late  Garibaldi.  A  museum  has  been  formed  in 
this  city,  in  which  the  sword,  crutches  and  banner 
of  the  old  filibuster  have  been  most  carefully  and 
reverentially  deposited.  His  red  shirt  is  daily  ex- 
pected from  New  York,  where  the  "  hero  "  of  the 
Italian  Revolution  earned  for  a  short  time  an 
honest  livlihood  in  a  tallow  chandlery.  A  propos 
of  Garibaldi,  a  significant  incident  is  reported  from 
Turin.  A  "  patriot "  Government  school-inspector, 
named  Fenoglio,  has  issued  a  circular,  ordering 
the  crucifixes  and  pictures  of  the  king  to  be  re- 
moved from  all  the  schools  under  his  jurisdiction. 
He  furthermore  commands  all  the  teachers  (priests 
and  nuns  included)  to  observe  with  due  solemnity 
•every  year  the  anniversary  of  Garibaldi's  death, 
and  to  educate  their  pupils  "in  the  noble  and 
generous  principles  "  of  the  deceased  revolutionist 
leader.  The  municipal  authorities  have  in  the 
meanwhile  silently  acquiesced  in  this  high-handed 
stretch  of  authority,  and  so  far  the  orders  of  the 
■circular  are  in  full  vigor.  The  incident  shows 
with  what  impunity  the  godless  and  revolutionary 
minority  may  trample  on  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  Catholics  in  this  free  and  prosperous  land. 

Another  incident  of  a  somewhat  similar  tenor 
has  taken  place  at  Rome.  A  printer,  who  had 
headed  a  church-notice  with  the  words  Leo  XIII 
feliciter  regnans,  received  a  most  severe  reprimand 
from  the  authorities,  who  saw  in  the  phrase  a 
serious  casus  belli.  The  notices  were  destroyed, 
and  the  dumfounded  printer  warned  that  a  repeti- 
tion of  his  misdemeanor  would  cost  him  a  fine  of  a 
hundred  lire  and  the  confiscation  of  his  machinery. 

H.  W.  O'C. 

Obituary. 

The  Rev.  Julian  Wall,  who  died  last  month 
at  the  parochial  residence  of  St.  Joseph's  Church, 
Somerville,  Mass.,  in  the  arms  of  his  brother,  the 
Rev.  John  Wall,  had  been  but  a  few  weeks  or- 
•dained  when  he  was  called  to  his  eternal  reward. 
He  was  born  in  Lawrence,  Mass.,  Dec.  13,  1853, 
and  educated  at  Villanova  College  and  St.  Mary's 
'Theological  Seminary  Baltimore,  Md.,  at  which 
latter  place  he  was  ordained  June  3, 1882.  Shortly 
after  his  ordination  he  was  appointed  pro  tern. 
-assistant  at  the  Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Boston. 
He  contracted  that  dread  disease  pneumonia  on 
the  4th  of  July,  and  died  on  the  10th  of  the  same 
month.  The  funeral  services  were  held  at  St. 
Joseph's  Church,  Somerville,  at  which  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Boston  and  fifty  priests  were  present. 
His  remains  were  taken  to  Lawrence,  Mass.,  for 
interment.  Requiescat  in  pace. 
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The  Broken  Chess-Pawn. 

ANY  years  ago  I  formed  one 
of  a  happy  family-circle  seated 
around  the  tea-table.  A  letter 
had  that  day  arrived,  which, 
with  the  observation  and  quick 
instinct  of  a  child,  I  guessed  in 
some  way  concerned  myself.  "It 
be  a  pleasant  change  for  her," 
said  my  father,  glancing  at  me. 
These  words  were  enough  to  quicken  my 
curiosity,  had  it  not  been  all  alive  before  ;  and 
I  was  busy  picturing  to  my  mind  tvhat  this 
pleasant  change  might  be,  when  my  mother 
set  the  matter  at  rest  by  saying  :  "Alice,  your 
Aunt  Walton  has  invited  you  to  spend  a 
month  with  her,  and  we  think  of  allowing  you 
to  go." 

A  month  in  the  country,  and  in  June  !  what 
young  heart,  that  has  been  nurtured  in  a  city, 
does  not  thrill  at  the  mention  of  it !  I  could 
scarcely  restrain  my  delight,  and  ran  about 
the  house,  telling  everyone  of  my  anticipated 
visit. 

My  Aunt  Walton  was  a  widow  lady  living 
in  a  fine  old  country-house  at  some  distance. 
She  was  a  great  favorite  with  all  her  nephews 
and  nieces,  being  herself  extremely  fond  of  chil- 
dren, and  I  had  always  heard  her  spoken  of  as 
one  of  the  kindest,  gentlest  creatures  on  earth. 
It  was  a  fine  sunny  morning  when  I  was  put 
on  the  stage-coach  that  was  to  take  me  to  a 
small  town  not  far  from  my  aunt's  residence. 
Having  never  been  able  to  travel  in  a  close 
conveyance,  I  was  given  in  charge  of  the 
coachman  and  had  a  seat  on  the  outside. 
People  may  say  what  they  will  of  the  superi- 
ority of  railway  travelling  to  the  old  coach 
system  ;  but  say,  ye  lovers  of  speed  and  steam, 
when  flying  along  through  narrow  ravines, 
or  gloomy  tunnels,  or  even  when  a  distant 
glimpse  of  the  scenery  is  obtained,  what  know 
you  of  the  delights  of  travelling  ? 

Once  out  of  the  town,  and  how  beautiful 
the  scene  !  It  was  early  morning,  the  sun 
was  drinking  up  the  dews  of  night,  and  the 
sweet  perfume  of  flowers  was  wafted  on  the 
breeze.  The  birds  were  singing  their  matin 
songs,  the  cattle  quietly  grazing  in  the  fields, 
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while  the  hay-makers  were  just  commencing 
the  labors  of  the  day.  Many  a  mile  had  sped 
pleasantly  away,  when  hark  !  the  horn  sounds. 
We  are  approaching  a  village  where  fresh 
horses  are  awaiting  our  arrival.  The  business 
of  the  day  is  now  begun  ;  all  seems  active  ; 
yet  the  girls,  with  their  brooms  sweeping  the 
cottage-floors,  rest  awhile  to  gaze  on  the 
coach  as  it  passes  by.  At  a  little  distance 
rises  the  village  church,  and  there  the  quiet 
little  presbytery  basking  in  the  sunshine. 
The  horses  are  changed,  and  we  start  again, 
merry-looking  urchins  waving  their  caps  in 
the  air,  or  may  be,  hanging  on  behind  till  the 
whip  of  the  coachman  drives  them  scampering 
back.  And  then  the  vehicles  and  travelers 
met  on  the  road  :  now  a  steady  wagoner  with 
his  lumbering  team ;  then  a  troop  of  boys 
stretched  idly  on  the  grass,  the  youngest  of 
them  starting  by  and  running  for  some  dis- 
tance by  the  coach  window ;  now  an  old 
woman  with  scarlet  cloak  and  large  basket  on 
her  arm  trudging  to  the  village  for  sundry 
necessaries  ;  than  a  group  of  merry  faces  in  a 
gaily-decked  wagon,  setting  off  on  a  picnic  ex- 
cursion. These  and  many  more  were  sights 
which  met  my  view  on  the  way  to  my  Aunt 
Walton's  residence,  and  I  have  never  forgot- 
ten them. 

Ah!  but  the  reader  may  say,  stage  travel- 
ling in  the  winter  !  Give  us  a  picture  of  the 
unhappy  outside  passenger,  half-frozen  to  his 
seat,  vainly  endeavoring  to  keep  out  the  cold 
blasts,  with  rain  or  hail  pelting  him  in  the 
face,  or  perhaps  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  and  the 
coach  at  last  brought  to  a  stand-still.  Gentle 
young  reader,  having  never  been  in  such  an 
unfortunate  situation,  I  cannot  describe  it ; 
I  will  only  say,  I  belong  to  a  generation  that 
is  fast  dying  away;  the  world  is  changed  now 
from  what  it  used  to  be ;  people  can  not  stay 
quietly  at  home ;  they  must  be  going  here, 
there,  and  everywere.  Well,  if  they  like  it,  I 
would  be  the  last  person  to  prevent  them,  only 
it  was  not  so  when  I  was  young. 

All  journeys  end,  and  so  did  mine  at  last. 
I  reached  my  aunt's  residence,  and  a  fine  old 
place  it  was,  with  its  terraced  garden  and 
massive  stone  porch.  And  then  the  rooms  !  I 
had  never  seen  such  rooms,  so  large  and  lofty, 
with  polished  oak  panels,  round,  and  finely 
carved  ceilings.  And  the  paintings !  family 
portraits,  looking  as  antique  in  their  curious 
costumes  as  the  house  itself. 


My  aunt  received  me  very  kindly,  and  I 
.soon  began  to  feel  quite  at  home  ;  and  often, 
as  she  was  sitting  with  her  knitting,  would  I 
take  my  place  at  her  feet,  and  read  aloud  to 
her.  At  times,  laying  aside  her  work,  and 
pointing  to  the  portraits  on  the  walls,  she 
would  tell  me  the  history  of  many  who  had 
lived  in  that  house  before  her ;  and  so  much 
did  these  stories  fill  my  childish  mind,  that 
often  when  wandering  through  the  long  gal- 
leries and  rooms  that  were  seldom  entered,  I 
have  almost  expected  to  meet  some  of  those 
fair  beings  whom  the  portraits  and  my  aunt's 
vivid  descriptions  had  forever  impressed  on 
my  memory. 

One  day  I  was  standing  behind  my  aunt's 
chair,  when  I  took  hold  of  a  black  ribbon  she 
wore  around  her  neck,  and  which  seemed  to 
be  attached  to  something  hidden  in  her  bosom. 
I  had  often  looked  at  it  with  curiosity,  and 
now  asked  her  what  was  at  the  end  of  the 
ribbon.  She  smiled,  and  said,  "You  would 
never  guess";  and  then  added:  "sit  down, 
my  child,  and  I  will  tell  you.  You  are  fond 
of  stories,  and  this  is  a  true  one.  When  I  was 
young,  I  was  very  proud  and  passionate." 

"  You,  Aunt ! "  I  interrupted  her,  in  aston- 
ishnlent.  Passionate — that  kind,  serene  old 
lady,  whom  I  have  never  seen  even  ruffled ! 

"Once,"  she  continued,  "you  would  not 
have  doubted,  had  you  known  me  then. 
Many  an  anxious  hour  did  I  occasion  my 
parents,  and  many  a  time  did  they  talk  to  me 
of  the  sin  and  folly  of  giving  way  to  temper  ; 
but  it  was  in  vain.  I  thought  that  passion 
and  resentment  were  evidence  of  spirit,  and  of 
all  things,  I  hated  a  tame-spirited  person. 
Books  were  not  so  common  then  as  they  are 
now,  and  we  had  little  to  employ  our  time  with 
except  embroidery.  I  was,  therefore,  delighted 
when  a  kind  friend  from  London  taught  me  the 
game  of  chess,  and  gave  me  a  box  of  men  ; 
and  many  a  long  evening  passed  pleasantly 
while  I  was  taken  up  with  my  brother  in  our 
newly-acquired  game ;  the  only  drawback  to 
our  pleasure  being  that  my  father,  for  some 
reason,  never  liked  to  see  us  engaged  in  it. 
One  day  (it  seems  but  yesterday)  I  had 
seriously  offended  him  by  allowing  something 
to  be  destroyed  which  he  greatly  prized.  My 
father  was  a  man  of  even  temper,  and  I  never 
remembered  having  seen  him  in  a  passion  ; 
but  now  he  was  roused,  and  saying,  'If  you 
care  not  for  what  I  value,  neither  will  I  for 
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what  you  prize,'  with  which  he  caught  up  my 
chess-box,  which  lay  on  the  table,  and  dashed 
it  on  the  floor.  I  looked  at  him  in  amaze- 
ment ;  I  thought  not  of  the  chess-men,  but  of 
him  and  of  myself.  I  saw  how  he  had  degraded 
himself  before  me ;  it  was  a  passionate  act, 
and  it  was  also  a  mean  one.  That  single  ac- 
tion taught  me  more  than  all  the  reproof  I 
had  ever  received,  for  I  learned  that  passion 
was  humiliating ;  and  if  thus  my  father  ap- 
peared before  me,  so  must  I  also  appear  before 
others.  The  chess-box  still  lay  upon  the 
floor — the  cover  had  not  fallen  out,  and  ap- 
parently no  mischief  had  been  done.  Quietly 
rising  from  my  seat,  I  picked  up  the  box,  and 
left  the  room  to  examine  its  contents.  The 
men  were  all  safe,  save  one,  a  pawn.  I  looked 
at  that  broken  pawn,  and  made  a  resolution 
that  as  long  as  I  lived  I  would  preserve  it — it 
had  taught  me  a  lesson  which  I  hoped  never 
to  forget." 

Here  my  aunt  drew  the  ribbon  from  her 
bosom,  and  I  saw  attached  to  it  a  broken  pawn. 

"And  is  that  the  very  same  ?  "  I  asked,  with 
surprise. 

"  It  is,"  said  my  aunt.  "  I  have  worn  it  ever 
since ;  and  whenever  tempted  to  give  way  to 
passion,  this  little  piece  of  ivory  has  exercised 
over  me  an  almost  magical  power.  Heaven 
blessed  my  endeavors,  and  though  the  struggle 
was  often  severe,  in  the  end  I  was  the  con- 
queror." 

Then  taking  my  hand  in  hers,  she  added,  in 
her  softest,  kindest  tone,  "Whenever,  dear 
child,  you  feel  inclined  to  give  way  to  passion, 
think  of  my  story,  and  of  the  broken  chess- 
pawn." 

C.  C.  K. 


The  Medal  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

YOUNG  man  who  was  suffering 
from  a  dangerous  malady  was 
once  carried  to   an  hospital  in 

the  city  of  A .     The  worthy 

chaplain  of  the  institution  was 
soon  made  aware  of  the  distressing 
fact,  that|the  patient  had  brought 
on  his  disease  by  a  vicious  life,  and  that 
the  state  of  his  soul  was  still  more  de- 
plorable than  that  of  his  body.  The  priest's 
zealous  exhortations'  to  the  dying  man  to  re- 
ceive the  Last  Sacraments,  however,  were  fruit- 


less ;  utter  despair  in  the  mercy  of  God  having 
taken  possession  of  the  unhappy  sinner's  heart. 

"  Will  you  not  place  your  confidence  in  the 
Queen  of  Heaven,  our  powerful  mediatrix  be- 
fore God's  throne,"  asked  the  priest^  "  and 
place  a  blessed  medal  upon  your  breast  in 
token  of  your  confidence  ?  " 

The  patient  shook  his  head,  mournfully  : 
"  Since  God  cannot  help  me  I  hope  nothing 
from  the  Saints.  However,  to  oblige  you  I 
will  accept  a  medal." 

"Let  me  relate  to  you  an  incident  that 
comes  to  my  mind,"  replied  the  good  priest. 
"About  eighteen  years  ago,  a  young  man  that  I 
know  of  saved  a  little  boy  from  being  drowned 
at  the  peril  of  his  life.  The  over-joyed  and 
grateful  parents  loaded  their  child's  preserver 
with  costly  presents,  while  the  little  boy,  then 
about  eight  years  old,  gave  him  a  trinket  he  es- 
teemed almost  priceless,  a  medal  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  The  gift,  and  the  innocent  look  of  the 
child  touched  the  3^oung  man's  heart  in  a 
strange  manner.  Hitherto  he  had  led  any- 
thing but  a  blameless  life  ;  but  at  that  moment 
grace  touched  his  heart,  and  with  God's  as- 
sistance he  became  a  better  man." 

"  Eighteen  years  ago  ?"  interrupted  the  suf- 
ferer ;  "just  eighteen  years  ago  a  young  man 
saved  me  frorn  being  drowned,  and  I  remember 
that  I  gave  him  a  medal  I  had.   Did  the  event 

occur  at  X ,  and  do  you  remember  if  the 

boy's  name  was  Victor  ?  " 

"  Yes  :  the  incident  occured  at  X where 

the  young  man  was  studying  law  at  that  time, 
and  the  boy's  name  was  Victor,"  answered  the 
priest,  keenly  regarding  the  patient  before  him. 

"  I  am  Victor,  the  one  saved  from  death," 
gasped  the  young  man  trembling  in  all  his 
members. 

"And  I  am  the  one  raised  to  a  new  life," 
added  the  priest,  the  tears  streaming  from  his 


"  Rev.  Eather,"  said  the  young  man  after  a 
brief  interval,  "please  fasten  a  medal  of  Mary 
Immaculate  upon  my  neck.  To-day, — right 
away,  if  you  will,  I  will  make  my  confession." 

After  due  preparation  Victor  received,  with 
deep  repentance  and  devotion,  the  holy  Sacra- 
ment of  Penance  and  the  Blessed  Eucharist. 
True  and  holy  peace  returned  once  more  to 
his  heart,  and  in  a  few  days  he  died  in  senti- 
ments of  the  liveliest  faith  and  contrition. 
Thus  a  medal  of  Our  Lady  became  the  means 
of  saving  two  souls. 
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Contraternity  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception (or  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes). 

"We  fly  to  thy  patronage,  0  Holy  Mother  of  God!" 


Report  for  the  Week  ENDiifG  Wednesday, 
j  July  19th. 

'  The  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Confrater- 
nity are  earnestly  requested  in  favor  of  the  fol- 
lowing petitions  :  Conversion  to  the  Faith  for  16 
persons  and  3  families, — return  to  the  Faith  for  8, 
and  change  of  life  for  14  persons, — recovery  of 
health  for  16  persons  and  2  families,  of  sight  for  4, 
of  hearing  for  1  person, — special  graces  for  13  per- 
sons and  9  families— employment  for  15,  temporal 
favors  for  20  persons  and  9  families, — special  vir- 
tues for  11  persons, — success  of  3  novenas,  and 
of  various  undertakings  for  8  persons,— temporal 
necessities  for  5  families  and  3  persons, — grace  of  a 
happy  death  for  20  persons, — virtue  of  temperance 
for  8,  means  to  pay  debts  for  6,  and  the  safe  return 
of  3  persons.  Also  74  particular  intentions,  and  a 
number  of  thanksgivings  for  favors  received. 

Cure  of  the  Rev.  F.  Buurmans. 

Father  Buurmans,  now  about  forty-three  years 
of  age,  is  the  curate  of  the  church  at  An  vers. 
Well-known  for  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  religion, 
and  his  great  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Mother  of 
God,  he  succeeded  in  propagating  throughout  his 
parish  the  devotion  to  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes,  and 
our  Heavenly  Mother  has  lately  rewarded  the  la- 
bors of  her  faithful  servant  by  making  him  the 
recipient  of  an  extraordinary  mark  of  her  favor. 

The  labors  of  the  good  Father  in  the  sacred 
ministry  gradually  undermined  his  health,  which 
during  the  winter  of  1880  was  completely  ruined. 
Father  Buurmans  became  the  victim  of  the  most 
acute  pains  throughout  his  whole  body,  and  espec- 
ially in  his  chest ;  a  violent  cough  constantly 
troubled  him,  and  it  was  only  with  the  greatest 
di^culty  he  could  utter  a  few  words.  His  condi- 
tion became  so  extreme  that  he  was  able  to  breathe 
only  by  means  of  two  vesicator?es  placed  upon  his 
breast,  which  relieved  him  of  the  suppuration. 
He  could  partake  of  no  food.  For  three  months 
his  sole  daily  nourishment  was  a  cup  of  coffee ;  and 
his  body  became  wasted  to  a  mere  skeleton.  At 
length,  his  physicians  declared  his  condition  be- 
yond all  remedy,  and  that  his  death  was,  at  most, 
but  a  question  of  a  few  weeks.  All  his  flock,  at 
Anvers,  were  plunged  in  the  greatest  grief,  await- 
ing sorrowfully  the  announcement  of  the  death  of 
their  devoted  Father. 

Then  it  was  determined  to  undertake  a  pilgrim- 
age to  Lourdes.  No  one  expected  to  see  the  pa- 
tient return  alive.  He  made  all  his  depositions 
as  if  he  were  never  to  return,  but  with  a  heart 


full  of  confidence  in  his  heavenly  Mother  he  set 
,_out  for  Lourdes.  As  may  be  imagined,  the  jour- 
ney was  accomplished  with  great  suffering,  and 
when  he  arrived  at  his  destination  he  seemed  to 
be  in  the  agonies  of  death.  The  good  Father  was 
made  as  comfortable  as  possible  in  the  hospital, 
but  the  whole  night  was  passed  in  the  greatest 
suffering. 

The  day  after  his  arrival  was  the  Feast  of 
the  Purification,  and  it  brought  renewed  hope 
and  courage  to  his  soul.  "Either,"  he  thought, 
"the  Mother  of  my  God  will  cure  me  on  this  her 
festival  day,  or,  like  the  holy  old  man  Simeon,  I 
shall  say  my  Nunc  ditnittis,  because  of  my  deliver- 
ance from  this  life  of  torture."  The  patient  was 
taken  to  the  Grotto,  and,  after  some  time  spent 
in  prayer,  he  entered  the  piscina.  The  sight  of 
the  cold  water  caused  him  to  shudder  ;  but,  filled 
with  a  lively  faith,  he  plunged  three  times  into 
the  spring.  The  third  time,  it  seemed  as  though 
his  breast  dilated  and  opened,  and  was  relieved  of 
an  immense  weight.  He  was  able  to  breathe 
with  ease  ;.  all  pain  and  trace  of  swelling  had  dis- 
appeared :  he  was  cured. 

He  returned  to  the  Grotto  to  offer  his  prayers 
of  thanksgiving.  His  appearance  underwent  a 
complete  change,  and  his  strength  returned  with 
wonderful  rapidity.  The  news  was  dispatched  to 
Belgium,  and  there  aroused  general  enthusiasm. 
His  return  to  his  flock  was  a  veritable  triumph, 
and  amid  general  rejoicings  he  related  the  partic- 
ulars of  his  wonderful  cure,  and  speke  of  the 
praises  of  her  to  whom  he  owed  all.  To  this  great 
favor,  Mary  has  added  another  still  more  consol- 
ing to  the  heart  of  the  priest  and  apostle — to  see 
piety  and  devotion  extended,  and  sinners  brought 
back  to  God,  because  of  this  remarkable  event. 

OBITUARY. 

The  following  deceased  persons  are  recom- 
mended to  the  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the 
Confraternity  :  Mary  Elizabeth  Mahan,  Boston, 
Mass.,  who  departed  this  life  June  22d.  Mr. 
Jerrmiah  O'Connor,  Detroit,  Mich.,  who  departed 
this  life  April  4th.  Miss  Nellie  E.  Guilfoyle, 
Lowell,  Mass,  who  rested  in  peace  June  24.  Susan 
Pearl,  of  Philadelphia,  who  died  on  the  10th  of 
i^pril.  Leonard  Mitchell,  Cottonwood  Point,  Mo., 
a  life-subscriber  to  The  "Ave  Maria,"  who  died 
lately.  Mr.  James  Miller,  Delphi,  Ind.,  who  slept 
in  the  Lord  June  27th.  Mrs.  F.  X.  Galernen, 
Kankakee,  111.,  who  lately  went  to  her  reward. 
Mrs.  Mary  Hartley,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  who  mer- 
ited an  eternal  recompense  July  7th. 

May  their  souls  and  all  the  souls  of  the  faithful 
departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God  rest  in  peace  I 

A.  Granger,  C.  S.  C, 
Director  of  the  Confratemttiy. 


Vi 
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Treatise  on  the  Vows  and  Virtues  of  the  Re- 
ligious State ;  translated  from  the  French 
of  Mev.  Father  Saint  Jure,  S.  J. 


Having  read  the  original,  "L'Homme  Re- 
LIGIEUX,"  and  finding  it  more  replete  with  in- 
struction than  any  book  of  the  kind,  we  trans- 
lated it  several  years  ago  for  the  use  of  our  own 
Community.  Confident  that  the  good  of  Re- 
ligion would  be  promoted  in  this  country  by  a 
faithful  rendition  of  it  into  English,  and  the 
pious  and  learned  author  being  favorably  known 
as  a  spiritual  writer,  we  now  undertake  its  pub- 
lication, with  the  hope  that  Ecclesiastics  and 
Religious,  as  it  will  be  purchased  by  them  only, 
will  order  of  us  a  sufiicient  number  of  copies  to 
meet  the  expense. 


Four  Vols,  in  Two.     Price,  $2  each  Vol. 
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PEELUDES : 

AN  ELEGANT  VOLUME  OF  POEMS, 

By  Maurice  F.  Egan, 

Published  to  Aid  in  the  Rebuilding  of 
Notre  Dame  University. 

Price  (postpaid),       -      -       -      -      $1   00 

Address 
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BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

Bells  of  Pure  Copper  and  Tin  for  Churches, 
^Schools,  Fire  Atarms, Farms,  etc.    FULLY 
WARRANTED.    Catalogue  sent  Free. 
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Kimball  Organs. 

It  has  become  necessary  for  us  to 
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facilities,  and  it  is  probable  that 
during  the  coming  year  our  factory 
will  turn  out  over  oneriweljih.  of  the 
entire  production  of 

Parlor  and  Cabinet  Organs 

on  the  American  Continent,  which 
demonstrates  beyond  a  doubt  the  su- 
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COTE-DES-NEIGES, 
MONTREAL,    CANADA. 


This  Institution,  directed  by  the  Religious  of  the 
Congregation  of  the  Holy  Cross,  occupies  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  salubrious  sites  in  Canada.  It  was 
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The  Poet  of  Wisconsin.* 


SEN  years  ago,  in  1872,  a  volume  of  poems 
appeared  under  the  modest  title  of  "  Wild 
Flowers  of  Wisconsin."  In  his  preface 
the  author  says  :  "  So  far  as  I  know,  this  is 
the  first  volume  of  poems  which  Wisconsin  has 
produced.  The  flowers  that  grow  around  our 
own  doors  may  possess  some  beauty,  and  the 
wheat  from  our  own  fields  may  sustain  life, 
and  being  near  us  should  be  the  more  interest- 
ing to  us."  No  one  could  have  this  modest 
volume  of  poems  at  hand  for  half  of  these  ten 
years,  without  a  feeling  of  deep  interest  in  the 
mind  and  heart  of  the  poet  from  which  they 
sprang ;  and  so  it  was  with  real  delight  that 
we  hailed  this  second  volume  of  poems  by  Mr. 
Durward,  dedicated  to  no  less  a  poet  than 
Aubrey  de  Vere.  A  few  have  found  their  way 
from  the  first  volume  to  the  second,  but  nearly 
all  the  poems  are  new,  and  are  as  fresh  as 
wild  flowers  just  opened  under  the  blue  skies 
of  Wisconsin. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  "  original  poetry  " 
which  appears  in  our  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines, American  poets  are  few ;  fewer  still  are 
those  whose  inspirations  are  sanctified  by  the 
Sacraments  of  the  Church  ;  who  acknowledge 
her  to  be  the  "  mother  of  fair  love,  of  fear  and 
of  holy  hope,"  and  who  are  willing  to  resign 
all  claims  to  a  fame  apart  from  her.  Mr. 
Durward  is  one  of  these  few,  and  we  own  that 
his  poems  attract  us  all  the  more  for  this ; 
and  we  feel  all  the  more  certain,  even  before 
reading  them,  that  we  shall  find  what  will 
prove  the  Church  to  have  been  the  mother  and 
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nurse  of  poets  all  through  these  eighteen 
hundred  years.  The  world  still  ranks  these 
Catholic  poets  among  her  greatest  and  her 
noblest,  nor  has  the  Church  ever  clipped  the 
wings  of  a  true  child  of  song.  Even  in  mon- 
asteries and  convents,  poesy  is  cultivated  as  an 
art,  as  well  as  offered  to  God  in  praise.  In 
these  modern  days,  vhen  the  well-springs  of 
song  seem  ready  to  dry  utterly  under  the  hard 
maxims  of  the  so-called  practical  realities  of 
life,  it  is  still  the  Church  that  protects  the 
slender  rills  of  song  or  throws  the  shadow  of 
her  grand  traditions  over  the  bubbling  springs, 
and  thus  secures  them  for  a  generation  which 
laughs  at  poetry  and  at  the  poet ;  at  least 
until  he  has  triumphed  over  their  scornful 
neglect.  We  say  this  without  hesitation,  be- 
cause, even  when  the  poet  is  not  actually  a 
Catholic,  the  subjects  of  his  immortal  produc- 
tions are  Catholic  or  are  treated  in  a  spirit 
akin  to  those  great  Catholic  authors  whose 
names  dominate  in  literature. 

Before  naming  the  poems  we  most  admire, 
we  must  say  a  word  of  the  .region  from  which 
they  come ;  something  of  their  native  soil 
and  climate,  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  they 
budded  and  bloomed.  And  first,  they  are  not 
poems  avowedly  pious;  they  do  not  pretend 
to  be  religious  poems  ;  but,  from  first  to  last, 
they  are  penetrated  by  just  that  atmosphere 
of  veneration,  of  faith  which  belongs  to  "  St. 
Mary's  of  the  Pines."  Then  again,  they  do  not  , 
profess  to  be  poems  of  nature ;  but  the  love- 
liness of  "  Durward  Grlen  "  makes  the 
ground  of  many  a  picture,  perhaps, 
ground  ;  and  all  through  it  are  thosej 
of  description  which  only  the  actual  j 
of  nature  makes  possible,  from  the  t\ 
sunset  to  the  iridescent  glory  of  the  p^ 
plumage.     Then  again,  these  poems 
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profess  to  be  poems  of  domestic  life  or  of  the 
affections,  still  less  of  any  romance  of  circum- 
stance ;  and  yet  they  are  instinct  with  the 
most  delicate  susceptibilities  of  the  human 
heart.  What  is  still  more  remarkable  :  while 
the  scene  of  many  of  these  poems  is  laid  in 
a  distant,  very  secluded  part  of  Wisconsin, 
among  the  most  rural  objects  and  surround- 
ings, they  have  the  simplicity  of  true  pastoral 
life  without  one  touch  of  rusticity.  With  all 
the  facility  of  a  bird  of  passage,  we  flit  from 
the  vineyard  and  wheat-field  of  Wisconsin  to 
the  galleries  of  Florence,  the  heights  of  Tus- 
culum;  "LaScalaSancta,"  "Le  Tre  Fontane," 
and  the  glories  of  the  Eternal  City ;  caress 
"The  Doves  of  Venice,"  and  gaze  upon  "Mont 
Blanc,"  only  to  return  to  the  Wisconsin 
home,  the  huge  fireplace  with  its  blazing  logs, 
and  the  quiet  of  Durward  Glen, — enriched 
indeed  by  travel,  but  at  heart  as  simple  as  be- 
fore. 

Perhaps  there  are  some  who  tire  of  the 
sonnet ;  we  ask  even  these  to  turn  to  "  Noon- 
tide," "Idols,"  "A  Tear,"  "Giovanina,"  "Sim- 
ple Wants,"  "True  Admiration,"  one  ad- 
dressed to  the  author  of  "  Patron  Saints,"  end- 
ing in  these  exquisite  lines  : 

"  'So  violets  grow  sky-blue,  and  to  the  light 
The  lilies  looking  clothe  themselves  in  white ' ;  " 

to  "Capo  di  Monte,"  and  "Italian  Wine," 
with  these  closing  lines  : 

"  Beholding  this  awhile,  you  murmur — '  Lo  ! 
To  view  this  landscape  is  the  finer  wine.'  " 

From  the  poems  we  select  two  favorites 
which  appeared  in  the  former  volume — "  The 
First  Song  Bird,"  and  "Dear  Wilding  Rose"  ; 
then  passing  to  those  quite  new,  "  The  Lost 
Fawn,"  "  Beside  my  Brook,"  "Alan's  Daugh- 
ters," which  may  be  called  a  family  ballad  ;  for 
in  a  note  taken  from  historical  memoranda  of 
the  Burgh  of  Montrose  (the  birthplace  of  the 
poet,  and  where  his  father's  bones  repose,  as 
the  sonnet  "  Montrose  "  tells  us,)  we  find  that 
the  Convent  of  St.  Mary,  east  of  Victoria 
Bridge,  was  founded  in  1230  by  Alan  the  Dur- 
ward, the  most  powerful  Scotch  magnate  of 
the  time.  Then  "Grapes  and  Wine,"  a  poem 
wl^ch  ^-should  make  the  fame  of  its  author ; 
^f^^^\  ^^  the  grape  encloses  the  sunshine 
Jpd  yia.  dew  which  have  bred  its  juices,  so 
the  |fcehi  holds  images  and  ideas  which  come 
only  with  time  and  with  long  seeing  and  long 
bearing,  and  the  habitually  observing  eye  and 


mind— still  more  with  the  subtle  associations 
of  the  Christian  scholar  : 

"  On  a  steep  hill's  stony  face, 
Where  the  sun  on  rising  shines, 
And  the  sour,  wild  grape  was  growing, 
I  have  cleared  a  pleasant  space — 
Little  art  or  science  showing 
Save  in  choosing  such  a  place — 
And  have  planted  precious  vines, 
All  improved  with  mickle  care  : 
Isabella,  Delaware, 
Concord,  Lady,  Muscadine  ; 
Bertha,  Thecla,  and  Louise, 
Loved  by  singing-birds  and  bees  : 
Pale  Rebecca  seldom  seen, 
Agawam  and  Creveling ; 
Chasselas  and  Catawba,  and — 
Other  names  I  here  pass  by, 
Brought  to  this  our  favored  land 
From  the  older  Eastern  clime. 
Not  so  suitable  to  string 
For  a  vineyard  rosary 
On  the  rough  thread  of  my  rhyme." 

Then  comes  a  description  of  the  vine,  from 
the  first  shoot,  the  noiseless  expanding  of  the 
odorous  flowers,  to 

"Half  concealed  beneath  the  leaves. 
Heavy  clusters  ripening. 
And  the  smoky  bloom  that  weaves 
A  veil  around,  as  if  to  screen 
The  beauty  of  their  coloring  ; 
Purple,  amber  or  pale  green 
With  a  little  glint  of  gold 
In  the  berries,  by  the  sheen 
Of  the  sunlight  through  them  seen. 

"None  of  these  can  e'er  be  sold. 
Or  a  source  of  profit  prove  ; 
Some  are  like  to  drops  of  honey — 
Never  to  be  grown  for  money — 
Only  for  some  looks  of  love." 

And  the  wine  ?  The  juice  which  Eve  pressed 
from  the  clusters  of  Eden  for  the  lips  of  the 
sinless  Adam  is  the  wine  our  poet  sings  of : 

"  This  is  the  gift  with  'honey,  milk  and  oil,' 
Promised  by  clear-eyed  prophets  old 
To  sweeten  toil 

For  those  who  have  received  and  keep  that  law 
Which  has  no  flaw, 
And  prize  it  more  a  hundredfold 
Than  wine  or  gold. 


"A  higher  praise  ?    then  let  our  hearts  expand 

And  even  dimly  understand 

The  mystic  metaphor, — 
'  I  am  ttie  True  Vine  ' ;  and  that  *  Vine '  adore 

In  love  and  joy  and  wonder  evermore." 

The  last  lines  make  one  feel  as  if  the  author 
must  have  stood  in  the  Ambulatory  of  the  Cata- 
comb of  St.  Domitilla,  where  the  mystic  vine 
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spreads  itself  with  a  delicacy  and  truth  which 
is  the  admiration  of  the  traveller  of  to-day.' 
Alas  for  our  generation,  which  seems  to  have 
lost  the  mystic  sense  by  the  gross  abuse  of  the 
natural  senses  ;  just  as  modern-minded  critics 
have  again   and   again  imagined  the   mystic 

I  vines  of  Christian  art  to  have  some  reference  to 

I  a  bacchanal  feast ! 

No  one  but  a  Catholic  could  have  written  this 
poem,  which  stands  alone  in  our  modern  Eng- 
lish tongue.  "Lowly,  modest  Irish  maiden" 
is  one  among  a  thousand  of  those  addressed 
to  the  daughters  of  the  Emerald  Isle.  "Fll 
weep  no  more"  must  have  been  set  to  sweet 
music  by  some  one  long  ere  this.  There  is  a 
cadence  in  "The  Absent  One"  which  is  not 
caught  instantly ;  but  after  coming  upon  it 
suddenly  several  times  it  catches  and  fills  the 
ear ;  brings  back,  we  fancy,  an  artist  son  who 
held  his  palette  and  sat  at  his  easel  to  the  last. 
The  whole  poem  we  regard  as  one  of  the  most 
perfect  in  the  book,  certainly  one  of  the  most 
touching,  while  the  "  Good  Night "  is  inimit- 
able, since  only  the  master  of  Durward  Glen 
could  have  that  twilight  picture  before  his 
eyes  or  have  that  sweet  young  voice  in  his  ear. 
The  volume  closes  with  "  The  Strong  Man," 
or  the  Story  of  St.  Christopher  dramatized ; 
one  of  those  dramas  for  which  there  is  always 
a  call  among  our  schools.  On ,  turning  to  a 
copy  of  the  Poems  we  find  on  the  title-page 
"  Vol.  I,"  so  that  we  may  expect,  even  before 
another  ten  years,  more  of  these  choice  songs 
from  Mr.  Dur ward's  lyre. 


Eliane. 


TRANSLATED    FROM    THE    FRENCH    OF    MRS.    AUGUSTUS 

CRAVEN,   AUTHOR   OF    "a   SISTEr's   STORY,"    BY 

LADY    GEORGIANA    FULLERTON. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 
M.  de  Treval,  as  Raynald  had  truly  said, 
was  not  a  man  capable  of  telling  a  lie,  but  he 
was  equally  incapable  of  understanding  what 
Eliane's  coldness  and  reserve  ought  to  have 
convinced  him  of.  He  had  a  high  opinion  of 
himself ;  he  possessed  every  advantage  of  posi- 
tion and  fortune  which  could  recommend  him 
to  match-making  mothers,  and  as  regarded  their 
daughters,  he  had  no  doubt  as  to  his  powers  of 
attraction.    It  was  with  considerable  self-com- 


placency that  he  thought  of  his  own  disinter- 
estedness in  following  the  fancy  he  had  taken 
to  Eliane,  and  proposing  for  her  in  spite  of 
her  comparatively  small  fortune.  He  could 
not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  she  would 
not  be  touched  by  so  much  generosity.  He 
had  never  been  in  love  before,  and  it  would 
have  been  most  extraordinary  and,  indeed,  un- 
natural that  the  girl  who  had  been  so  happy 
as  to  inspire  him  with  such  a  feeling  should 
not  reciprocate  it.  There  was,  no  doubt,  some- 
thing very  peculiar  about  her.  It  was  this 
which  had  captivated  him ;  and  for  that 
reason,  and  taking  into  account  her  English 
education,  he  had  spoken  to  her  in  a  way 
which  might  not  perhaps  have  so  much  of- 
fended her  in  another  case,  but  which  on  M. 
de  Treval's  part  she  could  not  endure.  She  re- 
fused to  listen  to  him  ;  she  gave  him  no  an- 
swer. 

Horace,  though  rather  puzzled  at  this  re- 
buff, tried  to  account  for  it  in  his  own  mind 
by  supposing  that  she  had  been  displeased  at 
this  infraction  of  French  customs  which  he 
had  certainly  been  guilty  of.  The  reply  she 
gave  to  his  excuses  he  interpreted  in  this 
sense,  and  thus  entirely  misunderstood  her. 

It  was,  therefore,  quite  in  good  faith  that  he 
opened  the  subject  with  Madame  de  Liminge, 
who  was,  as  we  know  perfectly  well,  inclined 
to  favor  his  wishes.  She  was  still  more  pleased 
when  he  told  her,  that  having  ventured  to  ex- 
press his  feelings  to  Mademoiselle  de  Liminge, 
she  had  given  him  to  understand  that,  accord- 
ing to  French  custom,  it  was  to  her  aunt,  not 
to  herself,  that  his  proposal  must  be  made. 

The  Marquise  and  Eliane's  admirer  came 
speedily  to  a  happy  conclusion.  Nothing 
could  be  more  agreeable  to  Madame  de  Lim- 
inge or  more  cordial  than  their  mutual  con- 
gratulations. For  that  day,  however,  she  had 
something  else  on  her  hands,  which  would  be 
facilitated,  perhaps,  by  what  she  had  now  been 
told.  So  she  asked  Horace  to  go  back  to  Paris 
and  await  there  Eliane's  answer,  which  would 
reach  him  the  next  day  ;  and  M.  de  Treval 
left  the  cJiMeau  perfectly  convinced  that  be- 
fore twenty-four  hours  had  elapsed  he  would 
be  summoned  back  by  the  Marquise  as  her 
niece's  accepted  suitor. 

As  soon  as  he  had  departed,  Raynald  even 
before  his  mother  had  had  time  to  send  for 
him,  came  into  her  room.  A  long  conversation 
with  Malseigne  the   evening  before  had  en- 
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lightened  him  as  to  her  plans  regarding  Made- 
moiselle de  Longvilliers,  and  this  had  tenfold 
increased  his  irritation,  already  aroused  by  the 
encouragement  given  to  Horace's  suit.  He  be- 
lieved himself  bound  to  sacrifice  his  own  feel- 
ings to  his  duty  towards  his  mother,  but  this 
was  the  utmost  limit  to  which  his  submission 
could  be  carried. 

The  conversation  between  his  mother  and 
himself  was  a  short  one.  The  Marquise,  per- 
haps, did  not  credit  her  son  with  as  much 
tenacity  of  purpose  as  he  really  possessed ; 
still  she  clearly  saw  that  with  regard  to  the 
Longvilliers  marriage  it  would  not  be  expedient 
to  continue  a  struggle  at  present.  This  once 
discerned,  she  abandoned  it.  Like  all  those 
who  knew  how  to  govern,  she  never  did  any- 
thing useless,  and  remained  satisfied  with  a  par- 
tial success  when  there  seemed  no  possibility 
of  obtaining  a  complete  one.  It  was  enough 
for  the  time  being  to  have  stifled  in  the  bud 
her  son's  senseless  project ;  and  though  she 
was  vexed  at  her  failure,  she  would  have 
said  nothing  more  if  Raynald,  yielding  to  a 
sudden  impulse,  had  not  added :  "  You  know, 
my  dear  mother — I  must  repeat  it  over  and 
over  again — that  there  is  one  only  person  I 
can  love.  If  you  refuse  your  consent,  which 
for  the  last  time  I  implore,  you  can  easily 
understand  that  here  I  cannot  remain.  I 
must  leave  you." 

The  Marquise  thought  during  a  moment,  of 
which  she  little  knew  the  importance,  and  then 
said  :  "  Well,  perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  if 
you  were  to  absent  yourself  for  a  while." 

"  I  certainly  will,  and  perhaps  for  a  longer 
time  than  you  expect.  Oh,  dearest  mother  ! " 
he  exclaimed,  with  great  emotion,  kneeling  by 
her  side  as  he  used  to  do  in  his  childhood, 
"  dearest  mother,  once  more  let  me  throw  my- 
self on  your  mercy.  The  whole  future  of  my 
life — my  soul — is  at  this  moment  in  your 
hands." 

It  would  have  been  fortunate  for  the  Mar- 
quise if  she  had  understood  the  earnestness  of 
this  appeal,  and  foreseen  the  consequences  of 
her  inflexibility  ;  but  she  had  a  supreme  aver- 
sion for  what  she  called  sentimental  speeches, 
and  took  no  more  account  of  them  than  of  the 
utterances  of  a  delirious  person.  Her  son  was 
talking  nonsense,  she  thought ;  and  without 
hesitation,  and  in  an  ironical  manner,  she 
answered :  "  Before  falling  in  love,  it  would 
be  well  to  know  that  the  object  of  this  fine 


passion  is  not  thinking  of  somebody  else.  It 
is  of  no  use  to  talk  of  marrying  without 
knowing  that  you  would  be  accepted." 

Raynald  started  up  as  if  he  had  been  shot, 
and  asked  for  an  explanation  of  these  words. 
She  gave  him  what  she  supposed  to  be  an  ex- 
act account  of  her  conversation  with  Horace. 

Such  had  been  the  interview  which  had 
preceded  the  scene  related  in  the  last  chapter. 
If  Eliane  had  seen  and  known  what  had 
taken  place  she  would  have  better  understood 
Raynald's  words,  and  a  less  painful  impression 
would  have  remained  on  her  mind.  But  as  it 
was,  she  could  not  regain  her  usual  composure, 
and  paced  up  and  down  her  room  in  a  state 
of  nervous  agitation.  She  was  vexed  with 
others  and  vexed  with  herself.  An  hour  ago 
all  had  seemed  bright  and  clear,  the  future 
full  of  hope  and  joy.  Now  everything  in  her 
mind  was  dim  and  confused  ;  and  to  a  nature 
like  hers,  the  most  painful  part  of  it  was  that 
she  felt  angry  with  her  aunt,  angry  with 
Horace,  angry  with  Raynald,  and,  on  that 
account,  angry  with  herself. 

She  was  in  this  state  when  the  door  was 
thrown  open,  and  Constance  rushed  into  her 
room.  "  Here  is  a  pretty  kettle  of  fish,"  she 
exclaimed.  "  I  shall  burst  if  I  do  not  vent  my 
ill  humor — not  on  you,  Eliane,  but  by  giving 
my  tongue  full  liberty.  No  one  can  hear  us, 
I  suppose  ?  " 

Eliane  shook  her  head. 

"  Well,  M.  de  Liminge  has  taken  himself  off ! " 

Eliane  could  hardly  speak,  her  heart  was 
beating  so  fast. 

"  When  did  he  go  ?  "  she  asked,  in  a  trem- 
bling voice. 

"At  five  o'clock,  and  Horace  de  Treval  at 
four." 

"IsM.de  Treval  gone? 

"  Oh  dear,  yes,  and  M.  Malseigne  this 
morning.  It  is  a  general  sauve  qui  petit,,  a 
regular  route.  Not  very  flattering  for  you 
and  for  me,  Eliane  !  But  I  should  be  more 
inclined  to  laugh  than  to  rack  my  head  to 
find  out  what  has  possessed  those  gentlemen, 
if  it  was  not  that  grandpapa  has  got  on  his 
high  horse,  and  he  too  wants  to  go  away  at 
once. 

"Not  to-day?" 

"Yes,  this  evening.  He  declares  that  the 
departure  of  the  master  of  the  house  whilst 
we  are  staying  here  is  a  want  of  courtesy  he 
cannot  put  up  with." 
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"Well,  it  does  seem— " 

"Yes,  indeed,  it  does  seem  strange,"  Con- 
''stance  said,  drawing  herself  up  with  a  haughti- 
ness which  did  not  misbecome  her,  "that  M., 
de  Liminge  should  have  forgotten  the  respect 
due  to  the  Due  and  Duchesse  de  Longvilliers. 
As  to  myself,  the  only  thing  I  am  very  sorry 
for  is  not  to  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
showing  M.  Raynald  that  I  do  not  care  a  bit 
about  him.  I  own  I  should  have  liked  him 
to  be  fully  persuaded  of  that." 

Whilst  she  was  speaking,  Eliane  thought : 
"  Why,  it  was  only  yesterday  that  she  said  she 
preferred  him  to  everybody  else,  and  to-day 
she  does  not  care  the  least  about  him  !  She 
had  hoped  to  be  his  wife, — Raynald's  wife, — 
and  now  without  a  regret,  without  an  effort, 
she  gives  him  up.  .  Is  this  true  dignity  of 
character  ?     Is  it  mean  to  suffer  ?  " 

Constance  went  on  :  "  But  what  I  do  mind, 
Eliane,  is  parting  with  you." 

"  And  shall  you  really  go  to-day  ? 

"  Yes,  we  certainly  shall ;  my  grandfather  is 
quite  resolved  upon  it,  for  the  reason  I  have 
told  you.  But  do  not  say  anything  about  it, 
for  of  course  an  excuse  will  be  made.  This 
morning  he  spoke  of  a  letter  which  obliged 
him  to  go  to-morrow ;  now  a  telegram,  I  sup- 
pose, will  hasten  our  departure,  and  at  eight 
o'clock  this  evening  I  shall  have  to  say  good- 
bye to  you,  Eliane." 

Thus  ended  the  visit  to  Erlon,^  from  which 
the  Marquise  had  expected  such  brilliant  re- 
sults. It  was  the  first  great  disappointment 
of  her  life,  and  it  touched  both  her  feelings 
and  her  pride.  As  nothing,  however,  had 
been  said  about  the  intended  marriage,  and 
the  Longvilliers  were  desirous  to  make  it  ap- 
pear that  it  had  never  been  in  question,  both 
sides  had  to  behave  as  if  no  cause  for  vexation 
existed,  and  for  such  well-bred  people  it  did 
not  prove  difficult  to  keep  up  this  semblance 
to  the  last. 

The  guests  departed  with  many  courteous 
expressions  of  regret,  which  the  Marquise  re- 
ciprocated with  calm  and  dignified  politeness. 
She  indeed  in  her  secret  heart  did  not  acknowl- 
edge herself  defeated,  and  therefore  acted  her 
part  with  all  the  better  grace. 

Constance,  who  was  more  put  out  than  she 
pretended  to  be,  was  in  a  hurry  to  go.  She 
had,  however,  taken  a  great  fancy  to  Eliane, 
and  there  was  no  affectation  in  the  sorrow  she 
showed  at  parting  with  her.    Little  did  she 


think  that  this  charming  friend  of  hers  had 
been  the  real,  though  unconscious,  cause  of  all 
the  events  of  that  day. 

As  to  Eliane,  what  she  was  beginning  to 
discern  on  that  subject  occasioned  her  a  sort  of 
suffering  she  had  never  known  before.  When 
the  light  began  to  wane,  when  the  Longvil- 
liers were  gone,  and  solitude  reigned  in  the 
chateau,  so  full  of  life  and  animation  on  the 
previous  evening,  and  she  found  herself  alone 
with  her  aunt,  she  felt  as  if  an  icy  cloud  was. 
hanging  over  her  Now  she  guessed  what  it. 
was  that  made  the  Marquise  sad,  and  sat  at  a. 
little  distance  from  her,  not  venturing  tO' 
speak,  as  abashed  as  if  she  was  guilty  of  some 
fault ;  and  deeply  anxious,  for  she  saw  before- 
her  what  she  feared  even  more  than  suffering — 
a  contest  with  Madame  de  Liminge. 

Short,  however,  was  this  suspense.  It  was 
not  the  Marquise's  habit  to  give  way  to  depres- 
sion. She  wiped  a  few  tears  which  had  found 
their  way  down  her  cheeks,  and  made  a  sign 
to  Eliane  to  come  and  sit  by  her  side.  The 
conversation  she  was  about  to  have  with  her 
niece  was  her  last  ray  of  hope,  and  she  was  in 
a  hurry  to  begin  it.  She  did  so  in  the  mater- 
nal and  affectionate  manner  with  which  she 
had  always  treated  Eliane  up  to  the  last  few 
days,  and  entered  at  once  on  the  all-important 
subject. 

Eliane  colored  when  M.  de  Treval's  name'was 
mentioned,  but  listened  respectfully,  and  did 
not  venture  to  interrupt  her  aunt,  but  when, 
encouraged  by  her  silence,  the  Marquise  ended 
by  saying,  "  I  see,  my  dear  child,  that  what 
I  have  said  is  no  surprise  to  you,  and  I  am 
glad  of  it,  for  I  hope  it  shows  that  M.  de  Treval 
was  right  when  he  told  me  that  you  had  re- 
fused to  listen  to  him  before  he  had  spoken  to 
me,  which  of  course  I  much  approve,  but  that 
he  thought  you  had  authorized  him  to  ask  my 
consent."  Eliane  quickly  answered :  "  It  is 
true  that  I  refused  to  listen  to  him  ;  quite  true; 
but  he  is  entirely  mistaken  if  he  thinks  I  gave 
him  any  encouragement.     God  forbid  ! " 

"  Grod  forbid  !  And  why  on  earth  should  you 
not  have  encouraged  him  ?  M.  de  Treval  is  a 
man  any  girl  ought  to  be  glad  to  marry.  He 
is  well  principled,  well  bred,  very  rich,  and  his 
position  in  the  world  everything  that  can  be 
desired ;  his  very  decided  attachment  and  ad- 
miration for  you  are  also  very  flattering.  .  .  . 
You  know,  my  dear  girl,  how  fond  I  am  of  you, 
but  you  must  let  me  tell  you  that  you  are 
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perfectly  ignorant  as  to  the  world  in  which 
you  live.  Let  me  guide  you,  my  child ;  I 
might  almost  say  that  I  insist  upon  it." 

It  was  getting  quite  dark,  and  the  Marquise 
could  not  see  the  face  of  the  young  girl  by  her 
side,  until  the  moon,  which  up  to  that  moment 
had  been  veiled  by  clouds,  shone  suddenly  into 
the  room  and  revealed  to  her  that  Eliane  was 
as  white  as  a  sheet,  and  tears  streaming  down 
her  cheeks. 

"  Good  heavens,  my  dear ! "  she  exclaimed. 
*'  What  on  earth  is  the  matter  ?  What  makes 
you  cry  ?  Are  you  ill  ?  Let  me  ring  the  bell 
and  send  for  Mademoiselle  Silvestre." 

"Oh,  don't!" 

"  Let  us  have  candles,  then." 

"  No  :  let  us  stay  as  we  are  ;  I  shall  feel  it 
easier  to  say  what  will  displease  you,  but  say 
it  I  must."  She  seized  her  aunt's  hands  and 
kissed  them.  "  Do  not  ask  me  to  marry  M.  de 
Treval,  or  any  one  else,"  she  said,  "  I  do  not 
wish  to  marry  ;  I  wish  to  remain  as  I  am.  On 
every  other  point  I  will  obey  you,  but  never  as 
to  this." 

It  was  the  second  time  that  day  that  the 
Marquise  had  heard  that  word  never  uttered  in 
opposition  to  her  will.  It  sounded  strangely 
in  her  ears,  though  in  this  instance — pro- 
nounced in  the  sweetest  voice  imaginable — it 
expressed  an  unconquerable  volition.  She 
made  an  effort,  however,  to  bend  that  youthful 
will  to  hers,  which  she  felt  ought  to  predomi- 
nate. 

"  And  if  I  were  to  reply  that,  convinced  as 
I  am  of  what  is  best  for  you,  I  insist  on  your 
obedience  ?  " 

"  I  would  answer,"  Eliane  rejoined  with  firm- 
ness, though  she  could  hardly  command  her 
voice,  ''  that  nothing  would  ever  constrain  me 
to  submit  to  this.  Not  if  I  was  to  lose  on 
that  account  yours  and  Blanche's  affection — 
everything  I  care  most  for  in  this  world — you 
never  would  obtain  it  from  me." 

Madame  de  Liminge  felt  that  she  was  baffled 
by  a  will  as  strong  as  her  own — stronger  than 
her  son's.  Raynald  had  also  a  few  hours  be- 
fore uttered  the  word  never ^  and  she  had  given 
way  for  the  time  being,  but  with  a  persistent 
hope  that  she  would  yet  carry  her  point.  But 
with  Eliane  she  felt  at  once  that  the  case  was 
hopeless.  She  saw  the  necessity  of  foregoing  a 
scheme  which  she  had  fondly  cherished  and 
connected  with  others  still  more  important  to 
her. 


It  proved  a  bitter  pill  to  swallow — the  last 
of  the  cruel  disappointments  of  that  day,  ag- 
gravated also  by  her  previous  confidence  in  a 
different  result,  and  a  suspicion  as  to  the  cause 
of  this  refusal,  which  she  was,  however,  deter- 
mined neither  to  admit  nor  to  discuss  ;  for  if 
there  was  one  thing  she  held  in  greater  con- 
tempt than  a  young  man's  fancies,  it  was  sen- 
timent in  a  girl. 

"You  have  not  been  wisely  brought  up, 
Eliane,"  she  said,  after  a  pause.  "You  have 
romantic  ideas,  and  nothing  could  be  more 
unfortunate  for  you.  I  see  there  is  no  help 
for  it ;  you  must  act  as  you  choose.  I  shall 
write  this  evening  to  the  Comte  de  Treval,  to 
say  that  you  reject  his  proposals." 

These  words  were  said  with  the  utmost  cold- 
ness, and  in  a  few  minutes  the  Marquise  with- 
drew to  her  own  apartment,  and  did  not  allow 
her  niece  as  usual  to  accompany  her. 

After  all  the  emotions  of  that  day,  Eliane 
sat  in  her  room  alone.  She  did  not  weep. 
Everything  now  was  evident  to  her.  The  vari- 
ous scenes  of  that  day — little  understood  at 
the  time — explained  one  another.  Raynald 
cared  for  her  ;  Raynald  loved  her.  She  felt  it, 
she  said  it  to  herself,  she  was  sure  of  it,  but  at 
that  moment  with  more  pain  than  joy.  Stern 
realities  were  before  her,  the  time  for  dreaming 
was  past.  She  resol^jed  not  to  lament  or  com- 
plain, but  to  look  in  the  face  the  truth  and  her 
own  hard  fate.  What  Constance  had  told  her 
of  Madame  de  Liminge's  plans  and  intentions, 
those  she  had  formed  with  regard  to  herself 
and  M.  de  Treval,  Raynald's  anger,  his  despair, 
and  his  departure,  plainly  showed  how  insu- 
perable was  the  obstacle  which  divided  them. 
Yes  :  she  could  not  doubt  that  it  was  insuper- 
able, for  she  had  not  spent  a  whole  year  under 
her  aunt's  roof  without  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  the  unconquerable  nature  of  her  resolutions. 
She  did  not  try  to  shut  her  eyes  to  the  natural 
consequences  of  this  peculiarity  of  character, 
but  almost  took  part,  as  it  were,  with  Raynald's 
mother  against  him  and  against  herself.  It 
was  of  course  the  duty  of  a  son  to  submit  his 
wishes  to  those  of  so  devoted,  so  affectionate,  so 
superior  a  mother.  It  would  be  ungrateful  of 
him  to  act  against  her  will. 

Then  she  turned  to  the  consideration  of  her 
own  fate,  and  dispassionatelj^  viewed  it  on  her 
knees  in  the  presence  of  Grod.  Higher  thoughts 
than  those  of  earth  had  always  had  an  easy 
access  to  her  soul ;  but  for  some  days  past 
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those  blessed  inspirations  had  not  visited  it  as 
usual.  Her  mind  had  been  too  distracted. 
Now  they  returned  with  a  strong  and  soothing; 
power.  She  felt  in  that  hour  the  suffering 
mingled  with  joy — Croce  e  delizie — of  which 
poets  have  written  indeed,  but  whose  full  and 
'deep  meaning  only  saints  can  understand. 

On  the  following  morning  Eliane  was  kneel- 
ing by  the  side  of  Mademoiselle  Silvestre  in 
the  village  church,  where  Mass  was  said  on 
week-days  at  six  in  the  morning.  On  that 
account  she  had  not  hitherto  attended  it. 

"  You  have  risen  very  early  to-day,  my  dear," 
her  old  friend  said,  on  their  way  to  the  hamlet. 

"  Yes,"  Eliane  answered ;  "  I  had  lost  my 
good  habits.     I  now  mean  to  resume  them." 
(to  be  contiiojed.) 


Ada's  Trust.* 


BY    MRS.    ANNA    H.    DORSET. 

CHAPTER  XL— (Continued.) 
One  morning  Daisy  Garnet  was  alone  in 
her  own  pretty  sitting-room,  which  communi- 
cated with  her  flower-garden  by  a  French 
casement  window  that  opened  to  the  floor : 
a  pleasant  nook,  planned  by  herself,  which 
her  indulgent  father  had  allowed  her  to  have 
added  to  the  house,  and  to  furnish  according 
to  her  own  taste.  A  raid  into  the  lumber- 
l^om,  and  a  letter  to  her  great-aunt  in  Vir- 
ginia designating  certain  articles  of  furniture 
black  with  age,  and  inlaid  with  brass,  quaint 
old-fashioned  things  of  Queen  Anne's  time, 
which  she  begged  that  respected  relative  to 
send  by  the  next  boat,  gave  her  all  she  needed 
to  make  the  apartment  look  like  one  of  two 
hundred  years  ago,  after  the  crippled  chairs, 
tables,  and  escritoire  had  been  skilfully  re- 
stored. Her  friends  laughed  at  her  for  collect- 
ing so  much  rubbish — as  they  called  it — to- 
gether, instead  of  furnishing  the  really  pretty 
room  in  the  new  French  styles  then  in  vogue. 
"  I  did  it,"  she  would  answer,  in  her  amiably 
impertinent  way,  "  to  keep  me  in  mind  that  I 
had  quite  a  number  of  grandfathers.  You 
know  such  things  are  not  fashionable  now : 


*  This  instalment  of  Mrs.  Dorsey's  story  should  have 
preceded  what  was  published  last  week.  The  error  oc- 
curred through  the  misplacement  of  a  figun-  in  num- 
bering the  chapters.  Happily  the  substitution  does 
not  mar  the  plot  of  the  story.— Ed.  A.  M. 


people  seem  to  get  on,  and  prosper  most,  who 
have  none  ;  but,  somehow,  I  like  to  remember 
mine,  and  with  these  relics  around  me  I  can- 
not forget  them,  if  I  would."  And  the  verdict 
of  her  social  circle  was  that  she  was  an  odd, 
audacious  girl  whose  greatest  delight  was  to 
be  different  from  every  one  else  in  the  world, 
but  whom  they  liked,  admired  and  wondered 
at  all  the  same,  convinced  that  their  opinion, 
one  way  or  another,  had  not  the  slightest 
weight  with  her. 

She  was  now  sitting  at  a  table  near  the 
open  window,  her  writing-desk  before  her, 
arranged  in  making  out  a  list  of  persons  she 
intended  to  invite  to  a  garden-party  she  had 
engaged  to  give  the  following  week.  She 
stopped  now  and  then  to  enjoy  the  delicious 
fragrance  of  the  great  crimson  carnations,  that 
the  soft  summer  wind  wafted  towards  her, 
and  there  stole  a  restfulness,  and  dreaminess, 
blended  with  a  hope,  into  her  heart,  of  some- 
thing so  undefined  that,  like  a  butterfly,  it 
eluded  her  grasp,  just  at  the  instant  it  was 
within  reach. 

Her  pleasant  reverie  was  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  a  servant  with  a  card.  She  took 
it  from  the  tray,  and  saw  that  her  early  caller 
was  Douglass  Mercer.  "Where  is  Mr.  Mer- 
cer?" she  asked,  conscious  that  a  glow  of  coler 
had  risen  to  her  face,  and  angry  at  the  fact. 

"  He's  in  the  hall,  Miss  Daisy  ;  he  said  he'd 
wait  there  till  you  sent  him  word  if  you  could 
see  him." 

Daisy  Garnet  was  always  appropriately  and 
becomingly  dressed;  her  own  innate  love  of 
harmony  and  the  fitness  of  things  governed 
her  taste,  and  made  it  safe,  as  far  as  her  toilet 
was  concerned,  to  receive  any  one  at  unusual 
hours.  After  a  moment's  hesitation  she  cast 
a  quick  glance  at  herself  in  the  narrow,  old- 
fashioned  mirror  that  hung  opposite  to  her, 
and,  in  obedience  to  some  quick  impulse, 
directed  the  servant  to  "invite  Mr.  Mercer  in  ; 
she  would  receive  him  there." 

The  servant  felt  inwardly  enlightened,  for 
he  well  knew  that  only  a  favored  and  intimate 
few  were  given  admission  here,  and  between 
leaving  the  presence  of  his  young  mistress 
and  delivering  his  message  to  Mr.  Mercer  Mfe 
had  settled  it  satisfactorily  to  himself,  if  ajl 
signs  were  true,  that  there  would  be  a  we^ 
ding  in  the  family  in  a  few  months. 

"  Don't  feel  too  much  complimented  at  being 
received  so  sans  ceremonie.    I  was  busy  just 
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here,  and  too  lazy  to  go  to  the  drawing-room, 
and  I  thought  you  wouldn't  mind,"  she  said, 
extending  her  hand  to  the  gentleman  as  he 
entered. 

"  Mind  !  I  am  only  charmed,  and  take  it  very 
kindly  that  you  have  allowed  me  a  glimpse  of 
this  quaint  corner,"  he  replied,  in  his  genial 
way. 

"  I  meant  it  more  for  my  own  convenience 
than  as  a  favor  to  you,  I  assure  you,"  she 
said,  saucily,  her  piquant  smile  excusing  her 
speech.  "But  sit  down  and  talk  to  me, 
won't  you  ;  I'm  awfully  dull,  and  want  to  be 
amused." 

He  did  sit  down  in  a  corner  of  the  sofa  that 
was  nearest  to  her,  so  near  that  the  ruffles  on 
her  gown  brushed  his  feet,  and  he  had  a  full 
view  of  her  face. 

"I  have  come  to  talk.  Miss  Garnet,  that's 
the  reason  why  I  am  so  especially  pleased  at 
being  invited  where  we  shall  not  be  interrupted, 
unless  you  wish  it.  I  have  something  to  tell 
you,"  he  said,  while  the  girl's  heart  gave  a 
great  throb.  "What  was  coming?  A  dec- 
laration or — that  other  ?  "  rushed  through  her 
mind.     She  waited. 

"  It  may  be  presuming,  after  so  short  an  ac- 
quaintance. Miss  Garnet,  to  ask  the  favor  of 
you  to  listen  patiently  to  what  I  have  to  say — 
a  personal  matter,  which  has  caused  me  serious 
annoyance,  and  disappointment.  Are  you 
enough  my  friend  to  help  me  with  your  sym- 
pathy and  advice  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  sure  that  I  can  promise  sympathy, 
and,  as  a  rule,  I  never  give  advice :  I  always 
need  it  too  much  myself.  But  I  am  a  good 
listener,"  she  said,  with  something  of  her  old 
defiant  manner,  very  sure  that  a  crisis  of  some 
sort  was  at  hand.  She  was  determined  not 
to  commit  herself  if  she  could  avoid  it,  and 
felt  very  much  as  if  she  would  have  liked  to  send 
Charles  Francis  Chapman  to  the  rack. 

"  I  may  depend  on  your  silence,  I  am  sure. 
Miss  Garnet,  even  if  you  cannot  see  a  way  to 
help  me  ?  "  he  questioned. 

"  Oh  yes,  of  course  you  may,"  she  said,  with 
a  nervous  laugh.  "  I  am  waiting  your  pleas- 
ure." 

And  without  any  further  circumlocution  he 
began  at  the  beginning,*^,and  told  her  every- 
thing, without  a  word  in  excuse  of  his  own 
folly;  how  between  the  letters  he  had  received, 
and  the  photograph  of  his  fair  correspondent, 
he  had  fallen  desperately  in  love  with  her,  and 


just  as  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  offer  her 
his  hand,  and  wrote  her  word  that  he  was 
coming  to  seek  a  personal  interview  with  her, 
the  correspondence  suddenly  ceased,  and  the 
only  clue  left  by  which  he  might  be  able  to 
trace  her  was  the  fact  that  all  her  letters  were 
dated  Baltimore,  of  which  city  she  had  said 
she  was  a  resident.  He  had  left  New  York 
hoping  to  find  her,  as  his  happiness  depended 
on  winning  her  for  his  wife.  But  his  quest  so 
far  had  been  in  vain,  and  he  felt  greatly  dis- 
couraged." 

Daisy  Garnet  knew  everything  already,  and 
even  more  than  he  had  told  her ;  she  actually 
held  the  key  to  the  situation  ;  but  as  he  spoke, 
telling  it  all  over  with  grave,  sincere  intent,  her 
courage  sunk  below  zero.  How  could  she  ever 
acknowledge  to  this  man  whose  good  opinion 
she  so  highly  valued,  and  whose  admiration 
she  had  hoped  to  win,  that  she  was  a  party  to 
this  contemptible  affair  by  which  he  had  been 
fooled  and  duped  !  Almost  at  a  loss  for  words, 
she  said  :  "  Are  you  sure  that  some  one  has 
not  played  a  trick  upon  you,  and  sent  you  a 
fancy  picture  ?  I  have  heard  that  '  personals,' 
such  as  you  say  yours  was,  are  great  incentives 
to  practical  jokes,  Mr.  Mercer." 

"  It  began,  no  doubt,  in  frolic.  Miss  Garnet  ; 
but  a  deeper  sentiment  was  awakened — mutu- 
ally— as  the  correspondence  progressed.  Her 
letters  were  delicate  in  tone,  pure  in  spirit,  and 
sparkled  with  wit.  I  know  you  must  think 
me  a  fool.  Miss  Garnet,  to  place  faith  in  the 
genuineness  of  an  affair  like  this ;  I  have  had 
doubts  at  times,  and  almost  believed  my  credu- 
lity was  being  played  upon,  but  that  photo- 
graph set  my  mind  at  rest.  It  is  not  a  fancy 
picture  :  it  has  the  rounded  outlines  of  life, 
which  are  never  seen  in  a  photograph  taken 
from  a  painting.  No  !  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  it  is  the  face  of  a  living  woman,  and  I  will 
find  her,  if  I  have  to  seek  her  through  the 
world,"  said  Mr.  Mercer,  with  feeling.  "  Here 
it  is,"  he  added,  taking  the  photograph  from 
his  breast-pocket.  "Judge  for  yourself,  and 
tell  me  if  you  have  ever  seen  that  face  be- 
fore." 

Daisy  Garnet  took  the  picture,  dreading  she 
knew  not  what,  gave  it  one  quick  glance  and 
saw  that  it  was  the  likeness  of  Ada  Moore ! 
An  exclamation,  almost  a  cry,  escaped  her  lips, 
and  a  deathly  whiteness  overspread  her  coun- 
tenance, while  her  dark,  handsome  eyes  wore 
a  frightened  expression. 
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"  You  are  ill,  Miss  Garnet ;  let  me  call  as- 
sistance." 

"  No,"  she  said,  with  an  effort ;  "  it  will  pass 
off.  Pray  do  not  speak  to  me  for  a  moment 
or  two." 

To  say  that  Douglass  Mercer  was  astonished 
f  would  not  express  his  sensations.  He  was 
alarmed,  and  completely  at  a  loss  what  to 
think  or  do.  The  only  thing  clear  to  him 
was  that  Daisy  Grarnet  had  recognized  the  face 
and  knew  the  original ;  but  even  so,  why  should 
the  sight  of  it  have  thrown  her  into  such  a 
panic?  The  weather  was  hot  and  sultry, 
perhaps  it  was  only  a  sudden  faintness ;  but 
whatever  it  might  be,  it  had  got  the  mastery 
over  this  high-spirited  girl,  whom,  he  had  im- 
agined, nothing  could  daunt.  While  these 
thoughts  were  passing  through  his  mind,  and 
both  remained  silent,  Daisy  Grarnet,  moved  to 
compunction  through  her  great  love  for  Ada 
Moore,  and  determined  that  she  should  no 
longer  occupy  the  false  position  her  folly  had 
helped  to  place  her  in,  had  made  up  her  mind 
what  to  do.  She  remembered  a  half  con- 
fidence that  Ada  had  made  to  her  one  even- 
ing, in  which  more  was  implied  than  spoken, 
which  left  her  under  the  impression  that  she 
had  met  with  some  recent  disappointment  in  an 
affair  of  the  heart ;  but  it  was  all  vague,  nor 
could  she  win  from  the  girl  anything  more 
definite.  And  now,  by  one  of  those  sudden 
intuitive  flashes  of  thought  that  by  some  swift, 
inscrutable  process  works  out  what  but  just 
now  seemed  a  mystery,  Daisy  Garnet  was  con- 
fident that  this  photograph  in  Mr.  Mercer's 
possession  was  connected  in  some  way  with 
the  cause  of  Ada  Moore's  unhappiness. 

"Yes,"  she  at  length  said,  "I  have  seen 
this  face  before.  The  original  is  the.  best 
loved  friend  I  have  on  earth.  But  neither  the 
letters  you  have  received  nor  this  photograph 
were  written  or  sent  by  her." 

"  How  do  you  know.  Miss  Garnet  ?  are  you 
sure  of  what  you  say?" 

"Perfectly  sure,  and  to  exonerate  her  en- 
tirely, at  the  risk  of  your  contempt,  I  confess 
that  /  wrote  those  letters,  and  a  person  who 
has  never  seen  my  friend  picked  up  this 
photograph  at  the  gallery  where  it  was  taken, 
and  sent  it  by  the  night  mail  in  such  haste 
that  I  doubt  if  he  would  recognize  it,  if  he 
should  see  it,  as  the  one  he  bought  for  the 
purpose.  T  did  not  see  it  at  all ;  I  only  knew 
that  the  photograph  of  some  pretty  girl  had 


been  sent ;  I  would  rather  have  died  than  let 
it  go,  had  I  seen  whose  it  was.  Now  I  have 
told  you  all,"  she  said — the  old  proud,  defiant 
look  coming  back  to  her  face  ;  he  should  never 
know  how  humiliated  and  hurt  she  was  before 
him,  if  she  died  for  it. 

"  Miss  Garnet,  I  have  nothing  to  reproach 
you  with  ;  my  own  folly  is  alone  to  blame  ;  and 
I  must  confess  that  mj^  Nemesis  has  done  her 
part  well,"  he  said,  rising,  and  bowing  with 
courteous  dignity.  "  I  will  ask  one  question  : 
if,  after  a  time,  I  seek  this  lady's  acquaintance, 
shall  I  find  her  in  Baltimore  ?  " 

"  This  is  her  home,  but  she  is  absent  from 
the  city,"  she  replied,  also  rising,  and  standing 
before  him,  stately  and  beautiful.  "  Perhaps 
you  will  never  forgive  me;  but  before  you  go, 
I  will,  in  a  spirit  of  reparation  for  my  own 
thoughtless  folly,  and  indifferent  as  to  the 
way  you  may  construe  it,  give  you  friendly 
warning  that  will  save  you  yet  deeper  pain  : 
the  affections  of  my  friend  are  already  en- 
gaged." 

"Thank  you.  Miss  Garnet,  and  farewell." 
He  bowed,  and,  without  offering  his  hand,  left 
the  house. 

"And  farewell  my  dream!"  she  murmured. 
"  I  am  caught  in  my  own  snare.  But  let  him 
think  of  me  as  he  will.  By  my  humiliation 
I  shall  win  back  my  self-respect."  Her  lips 
trembled,  and  tears  glistened  on  her  dusky 
eye-lashes,  but  she  dashed  them  off,  hummed 
a  popular  French  air,  and  resumed  the  task 
of  making  out  her  list  for  her  garden-party. 

"  That's  a  noble  girl ! "  was  Douglass  Mer- 
cer's secret  thought,  as  he  walked  back  to 
his  brother's ;  '.'  she  confessed  right  bravely, 
neither  excusing  herself  nor  implicating  any 
one  else.  It  is  evident  she  was  entirely  igno- 
rant of  whose  picture  was  sent,  but  it  was  sent 
at  her  bidding.  I'd  like  to  get  at  the  bottom 
of  that  part  of  the  business — "  Mr.  Mercer 
was  roused  to  a  sense  of  his  surroundings 
by  being  run  against  at  a  corner,  then  a 
hearty  laugh,  and  a  familiar  voice  inquiring 
"  How  long  since  he  had  transformed  himself 
to  a  battering-ram,"  announced  Jack  Thorn- 
ton. 

"  You're  the  very  fellow  I  wanted,"  he  an- 
swered as  soon  as  he  recovered  his  breath ; 
"  if  you  have  nothing  better  to  do,  let's  go  to 
some  cool  place  and  get  a  chop.  I  have  some- 
thing to  tell  you." 

(to  be  continued.) 
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At  Benediction. 


BY  AGNES  MONROE. 


1  H  !  'tis  sweet  when  the  night-time  shadows 
-^^    Are  veiling  the  old  church  tower, 
To  kneel  in  our  dark-aisled  temple, 
At  the  Benediction  hour ; 
'Mid  the  gleam  of  the  waxen  tapers, 
And  the  breath  of  the  fragrant  flowers. 
In  the  hush  and  the  solemn  stillness 
That  crowneth  the  dying  hours. 

Thro'  the  perfume  from  swinging  censer 
And  the  sweet,  soft  strains  of  the  choir, 
Swells  the  soulful  voice  of  the  organ; 
As  the  light  and  the  gloom  conspire 
To  enfold,  in  a  mystic  beauty 
Each  oriel  casement  deep. 
And  the  carved  and  pictured  transepts 
Where  the  dim,  grey  shadows  sleep. 

When  the  light,  and  the  flowers,  and  music 

Seem  blending  in  one  sweet  psalm, 

That  falls  on  the  troubled  spirit 

With  a  touch  of  heavenly  calm 

As  the  grand,  old  notes  of  the  "  Tantum,'" 

Rolling  out  clear  and  sweet. 

Are  borne  on  the  sound-waves,  softly 

To  break  at  the  Master's  feet. 

For  lo  !  in  the  golden  monstranc^ 
Encircled  by  gleaming  rays. 
The  Body  and  Blood  of  our  Jesus 
Dwells,  hidden  from  mortal's  gaze  ; 
A.  hush  !  and  a  silver  tinkle 
As  the  chimes  of  the  sweet  bell  fall, 
And  the  Holy  of  Holies  in  silence 
Is  lifted  over  all. 

And  the  blessing  floats  downward,  and  over 
The  forms  that  are  bowed  in  prayer, 
And  touches  with  healing  finger 
The  hearts  that  are  gathered  there. 


No  temptation  is  more  dangerous  than  that 
of  despondency.  All  men  are  subject  to  it  in 
some  degree.  Times  will  come  when  every- 
thing looks  black;  when  difficulties  and  temp- 
tations seem  for  the  moment  to  be  too  great 
to  be  conquered.  This  state  of  mind  makes 
people  reckless.  They  are  tempted  to  say,  "  It 
is  no  use  trying  to  be  good,  and  it  doesn't  mat- 
ter what  I  do."  Against  this  temptation  we 
must  fight  bravely.  It  is  but  a  passing  cloud, 
and  the  sunshine  will  come  back.  Nothing 
great  was  ever  done  without  having  to  fight 
against  discouragement. — Rev.  J.  B.  Bagshawe. 


Scenes  in  a  Soldier's  Life. 

*  English  Messenger  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 
One  day  in  the  year  1836  a  crowded  au- 
dience, packed  closely  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Notre  pame,  was  hanging  in  breathless  silence 
and  attention  on  the  words  of  a  Dominican 
Friar.  I  was  one  of  the  number,  and  as  I 
leaned  against  a  pillar  I  was  rather  distracted 
from  the  eloquent  conference  he  was  deliver- 
ing by  the  interest  of  watching  those  faces 
upturned  to  the  great  orator  ;  learned  profes- 
sors, young  men  of  fashion,  ardent  students, 
brilliant  women,  all  alike  spell-bound  and  ab- 
sorbed. The  subject  was  "  The  means  of  at- 
taining faith  "  ;  and  my  wandering  attention 
was  recalled  by  these  words  :  "  The  knowledge 
of  religion  is  learnt  by  studying  the  phenom- 
ena of  religion."  The  thought  struck  my 
mind  with  the  shock  of  steel  on  flint :  a  spark 
was  kindled.  I  was  under  the  impression,  at 
once  painful  and  delightful,  which  is  produced 
by  a  new  idea  penetrating  a  dark  cloud  and 
opening  a  long  vista  of  light,  when  I  was 
again  startled  by  these  words  :  "  Insects  of  a 
day  hidden  beneath  a  blade  of  grass,  we  lose 
ourselves  in  vain  reasonings,  we  ask  ourselves 
whence  we  come,  whither  we  are  going.  .  .  .'^ 
The  blade  of  grass  was  the  glorious  Cathedral 
of  Paris  ;  and  the  insect  of  a  day  this  brilliant 
audience,  with  all  its  science,  wealth,  genius, 
and  beauty !  The  day  after  hearing  this  con- 
ference of  Pere  Lacordaire  I  went  to  the  hospi- 
tal to  pay  a  visit  to  a  poor  soldier  who  had 
been  my  orderly  when  I  commanded  a  regi- 
ment of  Spahis  in  Africa,  and  was  now  dy- 
ing— so  the  doctors  said — in  great  agony,  of 
a  disease  he  had  contracted  there.  Medical 
science  was  powerless,  and  none  of  the  med- 
ical officers  paused  for  a  moment  by  my  old 
"cavalier's"  bedside  in  their  rounds.  He 
seemed  to  have  no  relations ;  none  certainly 
ever  came  near  him.  He  had  no  friends  or 
comrades  in  France ;  he  had  served  too  long" 
in  Constantine  for  that :  the  poor  fellow  was 
as  desolate  and  solitary  a  waif  as  any  to  be 
found  in  the  world.  His  existence  seemed 
scarcely  noticed  :  the  label  at  his  bed's  head 
told  you  he  was  "No.  23,"  that  was  all — 
two  numbers  which  had  already  served  to 
denote  many  a  sufferer,  which  would  do  duty 
again  for  many  another,  were  the  only  dis- 
tinguishing marks  of  my  poor  old  friend, 
whom  I  had  last  seen  so  full  of  strength  and 
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vigor,  bearing  his  own  share  of  hardship  so 
gaily  and  cheerily  that  he  made  that  of  others 
lighter,  and  the  very  life  of  the  regiment.  He 
was  a  faithful  fellow,  too,  and  I  had  proved  his 
attachment  on  more  than  one  occasion.  And 
now  there  he  lay,  helpless  and  as  it  seemed, 
unconscious  ;  for  as  I  stood  at  the  foot  of  his 
bed  there  was  no  gleam  of  recognition  in  the 
dull  eyes  that  met  mine  :  his  breath  came  in 
hurried,  panting  gasps,  and  the  thin,  damp 
hand  gave  my  clasp  no  answering  pressure. 

As  I  stood  in  the  vast  ward,  silent  but 
for  a  suppressed  groan  now  and  again  from 
one  of  the  patients,  my  mind  returned  to  the 
grand  Cathedral  where  I  had  heard  Pere 
Lacordaire  the  evening  before,  and  from  the 
crowd  of  sick  bodies  and  clouded  minds  my 
thoughts  travelled  back  to  the  brilliant  au- 
dience he  addressed.  Again  the  blade  of 
grass  and  the  insect !  I  spoke  to  the  sick  man, 
but  there  was  no  answer,  and  though  his  eyes 
never  left  my  face,  they  saw  nothing  :  the 
soul  was  still  in  that  poor  body,  but  so  deeply 
hidden  that  only  God  could  find  it,  for  its  in- 
terpreters, the  senses,  were  wrapped  in  sleep. 
A  slight  sound,  faint  as  that  made  by  a  leaf 
lifted  by  the  breeze,  met  my  ear.  Faint  as  it 
was,  the  sick  man  heard  it ;  his  eyes  turned  in 
the  direction  it  came  from  ;  his  lips  tried  to 
smile,  and  he  feebly  crossed  his  hands  on  his 
breast.  A  Sister  of  Charity  stood  by  the  bed. 
God's  lowly  servant  came  to  awaken  the 
slumbering  soul,  as  the  morning  dew  revives 
the  drooping  plant.  "  Joseph ! "  she  said,  in  a 
low,  clear  voice,  stooping  close  to  his  ear,  while 
she  wiped  his  damp,  cold  forehead,  "  Joseph, 
how  are  you?"  He  was  "No.  23"  to  every 
one  there :  he  had  always  been  "  Cavalier 
Meyer  "  to  me  ;  to  her  he  was  "  Joseph."  How 
it  must  have  brought  back  the  thought  of 
his  cottage  home  among  the  mountains  of 
Alsace,  the  old  family  life,  to  hear  a  woman's 
voice  call  him  by  the  name  he  last  heard  from 
his  mother's  lips  !  "Cavalier  Meyer"  did  not 
recognize  his  captain,  but  the  Christian  Joseph 
knew  the  Sister  of  Charity.  She  looked  at 
him  for  a  few  minutes  with  that  motherly  look 
of  St.  Vincent's  Daughters  for  all  under  their 
care,  child  or  soldier,  and  then,  unfolding  a 
towel  she  held,  she  took  a  fresh  bunch  of 
flowers  and  spread  them  over  the  coverlid. 
Poor  fellow  !  he  passed  his  hands  lovingly 
over  them,  and  his  eyes  beamed  with  a  look  of 
intelligence.    The  Sister,  who  saw  that  I  was 


an  officer  of  the  French  army,  knew  at  once 
that  we  were  la  famille — the  soldier  and  the 
ScBur  grise  always  are — and  said  simply,  "  Jo- 
seph was  a  gardener  before  he  entered  the 
army."  Again  I  thought  of  the  insect  and 
the  blade  of  grass,  and  I  said  to  myself  that 
the  noblest  genius,  the  most  glorious  elo- 
quence, all  human  science  could  not  come  up 
to  the  act  of  charity  of  the  poor  untaught 
Sister,  whose  instinct  told  her  that  the  dying 
gardener  must  have  flowers.  It  was  a  thing 
taught  by  no  philosophy,  but  she  knew  it. 
I  had  thought  it  was  something  to  soothe  the 
pain  of  the  body,  or  some  pious  book  to  turn 
the  soul  heavenwards  that  she  brought  with 
her,  something  to  which  the  doctor  or  the  con- 
fessor had  guided  her  ;  but  instead  of  science, 
human  or  divine,  I  found  charity  !  Surprised 
to  find  here,  in  the  hospital,  so  deep  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  heart,  I  looked  attentively  at  the 
Sister,  thinking  she  must  be  a  person  of  un- 
usual refinement,  one  of  those  who,  having 
fled  from  the  world  to  serve  God  in  His  poor, 
leave  in  that  world  a  gap  that  is  never  filled, 
Soeur  Marthe  was — I  learned  this  later — 
scarcely  thirty,  but  labor  and  fatigue  made 
her  look  quite  ten  years  older.  She  had  a 
pale,  quiet  face,  with  nothing  remarkable  in  it 
but  a  singularly  pure  and  candid  expression 
in  the  eyes.  Her  voice  was  wonderfully  sweet 
and  sympathetic  for  her  rank  in  life,  for  she 
was  a  country  girl,  the  daughter  of  a  laborer  : 
"quite  poor  and  very  ignorant,"  she  said. 
Every  one  knows  what,  for  want  of  a  better 
word,  I  must  call  the  "  freemasonry  "  between 
the  French  soldier  and  the  Sister  of  Charity 
— a  sort  of  "  camaraderie,"  which  in  no  degree 
lessens,  rather  gives  a  tenderer  touch  to  the 
chivalrous  respect  with  which  he  regards  her. 
It  is  easy  to  understand  why  it  is  so  :  both 
have  left  their  home  to  serve,  he  his  country, 
she  the  poor.  Both  lead  a  life  of  toil  and 
privation ;  both  wear  coarse  clothing  ;  both 
spend  their  days  in  watching  over  and  pro- 
tecting others, — the  soldier  in  the  field,  and  the 
Sister  in  the  hospital ;  the  one  fighting  on 
the  frontier,  the  other  kneeling  by  the  bed  of 
death.  And  so  the  work  of  both,  no  matter 
how  humble  and  mean,  is  purified  by  its  prin- 
ciple, and  we  can  understand  the  words  of  a 
brave  soldier  :  "Nous  ne  sommes  pas  orgueil- 
leux,  Soeurs  hospitalieres  et  grenadiers,  mais 
nous  sommes  fiers." 

Twelve  years  later — it  was  the  25th  of  June, 
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1848 — I  was  marching  at  the  head  of  my  bat- 
talion along  the  quay  of  the  Seine  towards  the 
Hotel-de-Ville  of  Paris.  From  the  Point  des 
Arts  all  was  desolation  ;  clouds  of  smoke  rose 
slowly  into  the  air,  shots  were  being  fired  every 
minute  ;  now  and  then  a  cannon  sent  out  its 
booming  voice,  and  in  the  distance  the  ominous 
sound  of  the  tocsin  replied  :  but  not  a  human 
voice  was  heard.  Soon  we  were  in  sight  of  the 
insurgents,  and  it  was  our  turn  to  attack  the 
barricades.  A  strong  column,  consisting  of 
troops  of  the  line,  gardes  mobiles,  and  the  na- 
tional guards  from  the  provinces,  moved  for- 
ward. About  twenty  young  mobiles  formed 
the  vanguard.  It  was  their  own  doing  ;  they 
had  no  orders  for  it.  I  took  one  of  them  pretty 
roughly  by  the  arm,  telling  him  to  keep  in  his 
place,  but  the  child — he  was  no  more  than 
sixteen — only  said  :  ''  But  I  want  to  see,  I  tell 
jou,  and  your  grenadiers  are  in  the  way  ! " 

"  Three  barricades  were  carried  ;  the  fourth 
was  a  regular  wall  on  which  nothing  but 
artillery  could  make  an  impression,  so  rather 
a  precipitate  retreat  was  made,  and  I,  together 
with  about  thirty  others,  soldiers  of  the  line, 
and  guards,  national  and  mobiles,  turned  into 
a  narrow  street,  so  near  the  terrible  barricade 
that  we  were  enveloped  in  the  smoke  of  the 
iire  raging  there.  Evidently  we  were  on  the 
insurgents'  ground,  and  if  the  defenders  of  the 
barricade  chose  to  cross  it,  on  the  offensive, 
our  fate  was  sealed.  What  followed  passed 
with  the  rapidity  of  thought,  and  my  words 
can  only  describe  it  very  imperfectly.  In  a 
dark,  damp  court,  on  some  straw  soaked  with 
blood  and  mire,  a  few  Sisters  of  Charity  had 
established  an  ambulance.  It  was  nothing  to 
them  to  whom  this  bit  of  ground  belonged 
as  they  knelt  by  the  wounded,  whether  sol- 
diers or  insurgents,  binding  up  their  wounds 
and  praying  softly  the  while.  Two  soldiers 
were  carrying  in  a  mobile,  a  lad  of  sixteen, 
whose  shoulder  was  fearfully  shattered,  and 
who  was  moaning  sadly  as  the  tears  ran  down 
his  fair  young  face.  One  of  the  Sisters  rose 
quickly  from  the  side  of  a  man  who  had  just 
-drawn  his  last  breath,  and  supported  the  boy 
in  her  arms.  She  had  torn  open  his  jacket 
just  as  the  door  of  the  house  fronting  the  am- 
bulance fell  at  our  feet,  and  a  body  of  insur- 
gents rushed  out.  The  leader  was  a  horrible- 
looking  wretch.  A  red  handkerchief  was 
wrapped  round  his  head,  and  a  hunting-knife 
was  stuck  in  a  sash  of  the  same  color ;  his 


face  was  black  with  powder  and  smoke.  The 
first  thing  that  caught  his  eye  was  the  jacket 
in  the  Sister's  hands.  I  ought  to  say  that  her 
back  was  turned  to  me ;  I  had  not  seen  her 
face.  With  a  horrible  oath  he  rushed  upon 
the  young  mobile.  The  poor  little  enfant  de 
Paris  lifted  his  hand  to  ward  off  the  blow  of 
the  knife,  and  the  Sister,  making  the  Sign  of 
the  Cross  as  she  sprang  to  her  feet,  placed 
herself  before  him.  He  struck  at  her  with  his 
knife;  she  tottered,  and,  falling  on  her  knees, 
again  tried  to  defend  her  charge,  as  the  mur- 
derer again  raised  his  arm.  At  that  moment 
a  national  guard  threw  himself  between  the 
Sister  and  the  man,  and  laid  him  at  his  feet 
with  one  blow  of  his  bayonet,  just  as  the  blade 
of  the  knife  broke  against  the  guard's  car- 
touche-box. And  now  a  terrible  fight  began. 
The  firing  was  incessant,  and  the  hand-to- 
hand  struggle  went  on  in  so  thick  a  cloud  of 
smoke,  that  at  length  no  one  knew  friend 
from  foe,  and  all  the  while  not  a  word,  not  a 
cry.  It  did  not  last  three  minutes  ;  but  what 
minutes  they  were  !  Then  a  body  of  chasseurs 
appeared  at  the  end  of  the  street,  and  the 
insurgents  dashed  back  into  the  house,  where 
they  barricaded  themselves.  The  smoke  grad- 
ually rose  and  cleared  away,  and  then  I  saw 
Soeur  Marthe  on  her  knees,  her  grey  habit  cov- 
ered with  blood,  and  her  calm  face  upraised. 
Beside  her,  leaning  on  his  musket,  was  my  ex- 
cavalier,  Joseph  Meyer,  and  his  eyes,  too, 
were  fixed  on  the  heavens.  Grod  had  sent  the 
soldier  to  save  the  Daughter  of  St.  Vincent,  as 
years  before  He  had  sent  her  to  save  the  soldier. 
I  had  a  talk  with  my  old  friend  before  he  left 
Paris,  and  learned  from  him  how,  for  more 
than  a  year,  Soeur  Marthe  had  literally  fought 
with  death  for  the  poor  soldier,  and  how  inex- 
haustible her  ingenious  and  graceful  charity 
had  then  been.  In  summer,  somehow  or  other, 
she  managed  always  to  find  fresh  flowers  for 
him  ;  and  in  winter  she  brought  vine-twigs  to 
burn  in  the  stove,  because  it  was  the  custom  in 
Joseph's  days,  and  fshe  knew  by  his  smile  that 
the  crackle  brought  de  bon  souvenirs.  At  last 
he  went  home  carrying  with  him  the  little 
leaden  St.  Joseph  which  she  had  had  blessed  for 
him.  She  had  not  forgotten  to  knit  him  some 
pairs  of  warm  stockings  in  those  long  watches 
by  his  sick-bed,  for  she  had  never  ceased  to 
hope  for  his  recovery.  Her  parting  words 
had  been  :  '^Joseph,  sois  toujour s  charitable." 
(conclusion  next  week.) 
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Catholic  Notes. 

The  golden  jubilee  of  Rev.  Father  Sourin,  S.  J., 
will  be  celebrated  at  St.  John's  Church,  Frederick, 
Md.,  to-morrow,  August  the  6th.  This  learned, 
holy  and  devoted  priest  has,  during  the  half  cen- 
tury of  his  apostolical  labors,  become  widely  known 
and  esteemed  throughout  the  Eastern  States  es- 
pecially, and  the  event  of  his  golden  jubilee,  or 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  elevation  to  the 
priesthood,  will  undoubtedly  attract  a  large  num- 
ber of  his  friends,  both  among  the  clergy  and  laity. 
Father  Sourin  was  born  in  Philadelphia  on  the 
6th  of  September,  1808.  He  attended  Mount  St. 
Mary's  College,  near  Emmittsburg,  with  Cardinal 
McCloskey,  and  was  ordained  priest  at  St.  Mary's 
Church,  Philadelphia,  by  the  Rev.  Francis  Patrick 
Kenrick,  on  the  5th  of  August,  1832.  After  his 
ordination,  Father  Sourin  held  a  professor's  chair 
at  Mount  St.  Mary's  College  for  twelve  years,  af- 
ter which  he  was  transferred  to  St.  John's  Church, 
Philadelphia,  in  1840.  He  was  twice  Vicar-Gen- 
eral and  twice  Administrator  of  the  diocese  of 
Philadelphia.  In  1855  he  entered  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  since  which  time  he  has  been  on  missionary 
duty  at  various  places,  but  has  spent  the  greater 
part  of  this  interval  in  Baltimore  and  Frederick. 
Until  he  became  advanced  in  years  Father  Sourin 
was  an  eloquent  preacher,  and  his  lectures  for 
charitable  purposes  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States  will  be  long  remembered  by  those  who 
heard  them. 

The  Rev.  John  Dwyer,  of  Trenton,  who  died 
suddenly  at  Camden,  N.  J.,  while  on  a  visit  to  the 
Rev.  Father  Fox,  is  recommended  to  the  prayers 
of  our  readers.  Father  Dwyer  was  ordained  only 
last  December.  Also  the  Rev.  Eugene  Carroll, 
of  Port  Lyden,  N.  Y.,  deceased  on  the  19th  ult.  ; 
the  Rev.  Father  Boglioli,  C.  M.,  who  was  for 
some  years  confined  to  the  Charity  Hospital, 
New  Orleans,  the  victim  of  leprosy  contracted  in 
attending  a  patient.  He  was  a  priest  of  great 
learning  and  saintly  life  ;  the  Rev.  James  Schnei- 
der, of  the  diocese  of  Buffalo ;'  the  Rev.  Henry 
Hoffman,  of  the  archdiocese  of  Baltimore  ;  the 
Rev.  Father  McGrath,  of  Peoria  ;  and  the  Rev. 
Edward  Clark,  assistant  pastor  of  the  Church 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  Jacksonville,  Fla. ; 

May  they  rest  in  peace  ! 


The  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  frequently 
taunted  with  having  neglected  the  education  of 
the  lower  classes.  Dr.  Falk,  a  parish  priest  of  the 
diocese  of  Mainz,  contributes  to  the  KatJwlih  an 
instructive  paper  on  the  elementary  schools  in  the 
provinces  of  the  Rhine  before  1520.  Many  thou- 
sands of  documents,  letters,  books,  and  pamphlets 
have  been  examined,  and  the  result  of  this  study 


is  the  established  proof  that  before  the  time  of 
Luther  nearly  every  village  possessed  elementary 
schools.  It  is,  therefore,  as  far  as  Germany,  and 
especially  that  part  of  Germany,  is  concerned, 
not  to  the  ignorance  of  the  people,  the  want  of 
teachers  in  the  schools  or  of  preachers  in  the 
pulpit,  that  the  great  religious  revolution  must 
be  traced  :  all  recent  studies  in  Germany  point  to 
the  overwhelming  power  of  secular  princes,  who, 
in  the  hope  of  sharing  in  the  plunder  of  Church 
lands,  favored  the  Reformers. 


The  Catholic  world  has  heard  with  deep  regret 
of  the  death  of  Dr.  W.  G.  Ward,  a  veteran  cham- 
pion of  the  church,  which  occurred  at  his  home  in 
England  on  the  eve  of  the  Feast  of  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul.  He  was  consoled  in  his  last  hours  by  receiv- 
ing the  Apostolic  Benediction.  Dr.  Ward  became 
a  convert  in  1845.  He  was  for  many  years  editor  of 
the  Dublin  Revietv.  A  sketch  of  the  lamented  and 
distinguished  scholar  by  one  who  knew  him  will 
appear  in  our  next  issue. 


Mgr.  Perraud,  who  was  lately  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  French  Academy,  vice  M.  Barbier,  is  one 
of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Bishops  of  France,  be- 
ing distinguished  for  eloquence,  learning  as  well  as 
virtue.  His  elevation  to  a  seat  in  the  Academy, 
the  highest  honor  that  can  be  enjoyed  by  a  French- 
man, has  caused  the  heartiest  rejoicing  among 
his  Catholic  fellow-countrymen  and  wherever  his 
worth  is  known  and  appreciated.  It  is  a  well- 
merited  rebuke  to  the  bitterly  hostile  press  of 
France  that  daily  flings  its  insults  at  our  holy 
religion,  its  followers  and  its  ministers.  Once 
again  the  infidel  party  has  to  admit  that  one  may 
be  a  devout  member  of  the  Catholic  Church  and 
at  the  same  time  be  able  to  hold  his  own  with  the 
most  intelligent  and  most  learned.  Mgr.  Perraud's 
moderation,  prudence  and  deep  learning,  in  fact, 
have  won  the  admiration  of  the  most  unrestrained 
enemies  of  religion  in  France. 

Mgr.  Perraud  was  born  at  Lyons,  and  is  now 
in  his  fifty-third  year.  He  is  the  son  of  an  ofiicer 
who  was  in  the  campaigns  of  the  First  Empire. 
A  student  of  the  Normal  School  in  1847  with  Pre- 
vost-Paradol,  Taine  and  About,  he  was  made  Fellow 
of  History  in  1850.  He  shouldered  a  musket  dur- 
ing the  revolution  of  1848  to  defend  Paris  with 
his  fellows  of  St.  Cyr.  Father  Gratry  was  then 
Chaplain  at  the  Ecole  Normale  ;  and  Mgr.  Perraud 
traces  his  priestly  vocation  to  the  conversations 
on  religious  and  scientific  subjects  given  out  of 
school  hours  by  that  learned  and  large-hearted 
ecclesiastic.  In  1852  the  Oratory  of  Cardinal  de 
Berulle  was  revived  by  Father  P(5t61ot,  and  Pere 
Perraud  became  one  of  its  founders.  At  first  his 
humility  made  him  desire  to  serve  God  and  the 
Church  as  a  layman  ;  but  finally  he  was  ordained 
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priest.  His  first  Mass  was  said  in  the  chapel  of 
the  Oratory,  where  Berryer,  Montalembert  and  the 
Protestant  Guizot  often  came  to  listen  to  the  elo- 
quence of  the  Fathers.  Shortly  afterwards  Pere 
Perraud  published  his  well-known  book  on  Ireland. 
In  1865  he  was  named  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical 
History  in  the  Sorbonne.  During  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war,  Father  Perraud  threw  off  his  pro- 
fessor's gown  and  followed  the  ambulances.  Dur- 
ing the  terrible  days  of  the  Commune  he  calmly 
continued  his  Lenten  Sermons  at  St.  Louis  d'An- 
tin.  In  1874  Father  Perraud  was  consecrated 
Bishop  of  Autun. 

Mgr.  Perraud  has  published  a  large  number  of 
pamphlets,  panegyrics  and  conference,  and  has  be- 
come widely-known  through  his  funeral  orations 
on  Montalembert,  whose  confessor  he  was,  Mgr. 
Darboy,  the  martyred  Dominicans  of  the  Com- 
mune, and  Pere  Gratry,  and  for  his  defence  of  Mgr. 
Dupanloup. 

The  members  of  the  French  Academy  have  per- 
formed a  noble  act  in  receiving  the  learned 
Bishop  of  Autun  in  their  number.  Mgr.  Perraud 
is  an  honor  to  literature,  to  his  country,  and  to  his 
religion.  

A  despatch  from  Alexandria  says  : 

"  I  have  visited  all  the  hospitals,  and  cannot  speak 
too  highly  of  the  devotion  displayed  by  the  Sisters  of 
Charity." 

"  By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my 
disciples."  The  divinity  of  the  Church  is  proved 
in  a  thousand  ways,  but  not  more  forcibly  than 
by  the  spirit  of  charity  everywhere  displayed  by 
her  children. 

Several  extraordinary  miracles  are  reported  to 
have  occurred  this  year  at  the  shrine  of  St.  Anne 
de  Beaupr^  (Canada),  by  which  the  deaf,  blind, 
and  lame  were  instantly  cured  of  their  infirmities. 
A  large  number  of  pilgrims  visited  the  celebrated 
shrine  on  the  occasion  of  the  Saint's  Feast. 


Mgr.  Freppel,  the  eloquent  Bishop  of  Angers, 
lately  delivered  an  eloquent  address  in  the  French 
Chambers  protesting  against  the  removal  of  the 
crucifixes  from  halls  and  courts  of  justice.  He 
said  :  "  The  Cross  of  Christ  is  in  its  place  in  front 
of  the  accused  and  above  the  head  of  the  judge, 
to  inspire  resignation  in  the  one,  impartiality  in 
the  other.  Throughout  the  world  the  Cross  is  the 
immortal  symbol  of  law,  justice,  truth,  devotion, 
sacrifice  and  all  the  great  things  which  are  the 
honor  and  the  force  of  civilization." 


"  In  the  diary  of  Lieut.  De  Long,"  says  the  Western 
Watchman,  "  we  discover  a  minute  history  of  a  strong 
man's  hope  battling  with  despair  ;  but  we  find  also 
the  evidence  of  a  lively  faith  that  is  stronger  than  icy 
chains  and  arctic  frost.  In  one  entiy  made  Oct.  7th  we 
read :  *  I  trust  in  Ood,  and  1  believe  that  He  who  has  led 


us  thus  far  will  not  suffer  us  to  die  of  want  now. '  Next 
day  they  had  but  an  ounce  of  alchohol  and  a  spoonful 
of  glycerine,  yet  he  says,  'All  hands  are  cheerful.  God 
help  us  ! '  Every  Sunday  he  speaks  of  divine  service 
being  read,  save  the  last  Sunday  before  his  death,  when 
he  states  that  only  a  portion  of  the  service  was  read. 
We  know  what  De  Long  meant  by  divine  service.  It 
was  his  Mass  prayers  :  away  up  in  the  arctic  circle  he 
united  his  intentions  with  the  great  Cathohc  world  and 
offered  up  to  God  the  holy  unbloody  Sacrifice  that  was 
being  enacted  on  tens  of  thousands  of  altars.  On  the 
16th  he  baptized  Alexy,  his  faithful  attendant.  We 
would  sooner  die  like  De  Long  amidst  polar  snows,  than 
like  Garfield  surrounded  by  preachers  who  never  ven- 
tured to  mention  the  name  of  God  in  his  presence." 


Great  preparations  are  being  made  at  Assisi  for 
the  celebration  of  the  seventh  centenary  of  the 
birth  of  St.  Francis.  It  is  expected  that  an  ad- 
dress will  be  delivered  by  M.  Cesare  Cantu. 


The  Catholic  Record  of  last  week  had  three  full 
columns  of  matter  from  The  "Ave  Maria,"  to 
which,  however,  there  was  no  reference. 


New  Publications. 


An  Apostolic  Woman  ;  or,  The  Life  and  Let- 
ters OP  Sister  Francis  Xavier.  With  a  Pref- 
ace by  M.  Leon  Aubineau.  New  York  :  The  Cath- 
olic Publication  Society  Co.     1882. 

This  is  an  excellent  translation  from  the  French 
of  an  excellent  book.  Sister  Francis  Xavier  was 
a  native  of  France,  and  a  member  of  the  Order  of 
Providence.  She  came  to  this  country  in  1841, 
and  after  fifteen  years  of  entire  devotedness  to 
her  holy  calling,  died  at  St.  Mary's  of  the  Woods, 
Indiana,  early  in  1856.  Our  readers,  those  of  them 
especially  who  belong  to  the  religious  state,  will 
find  this  volume  full  of  edification.  We  always 
hail  with  delight  the  publication  of  anything  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  Church  in  this 
country.  Especially  are  we  pleased  with  books 
like  this,  in  which  are  narrated  the  lives  of  those 
who  in  our  own  midst  have  labored  in  the  vine- 
yard of  the  Lord,  since  by  means  of  them  the  holi- 
ness that  does  and  that  must  illustrate  the  Church 
is  brought  home  to  us  more  forcibly. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  volume,  a  comparison  is 
made  of  the  condition  of  the  diocese  of  Vincennes, 
when  Bishop  Brut6  became  its  Bishop  in  1834,  and 
its  condition  at  the  present  day.  We  are  told  that 
in  1834  there  was  only  one  priest  in  the  entire 
diocese,  whilst  it  now  has,  counting  seculars  and 
regulars,  one  hundred  and  twenty-three.  A  like 
wonderful  increase  in  other  respects  is  noted.  But 
some  among  us  insist  that  no  favorable  signifi- 
cance is  to  be  derived  from  such  comparisons  as 
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these — that  what  we  are  accustomed  to  call  a 
growth  of  the  Church  in  this  country  is  not  a. 
growth  at  all,  but  only  a  transplanting.  And, 
furthermore,  they  maintain  that  in  the  process  of 
transplanting,  or  the  settling  here  of  Catholics  from 
the  countries  of  Europe,  more  souls  are  lost  to  the 
Church  than  are  gained  by  the  conversion  of  non- 
Catholic  natives.  If  the  Church  is  losing  ground  in 
this  country,  however,  which  we  do  not  think  is 
jthe  case,  she  is  spreading  widely  elsewhere.  Only 
let  American  Catholics — clergy,  religious  and  laity 
lo  what  they  can  in  the  good  cause  for  which 
>ister  Francis  Xavier  lived  and  labored — the  cause 
of  Christian  education — and  they  will  be  sure  to 
do  much,  very  much,  towards  preserving  and 
propagating  the  true  faith. 

The  Truths  of  Salvation.    By  Rev.  J.  Pergmayr, 

S.  J.    Benziger  Bros.     1882. 

This  is  a  series  of  meditations  based  on  the  well 
known  work  of  St.  Ignatius,  but  reduced  to  the 
term  of  eight  days.  Though  more  specially 
adapted  to  religious,  it  can  be  used  with  profit 
by  all  persons.  The  meditations  are  divided  into 
points,  and  given  in  strong,  plain  words  which 
cannot  fail  to  make  an  impression  on  candid  and 
earnest  minds.  The  author  in  his  lifetime  en- 
joyed renown  as  a  skilful  and  prudent  director  of 
souls. 

Tlie  American  Catholic  Quarterly  Review  for 

July  contains  the  usual  supply  of  timely  and  able 
articles  as  follows  :  I,  What  is  the  Outlook  for  Our 
Colleges  ?  II,  King  James  I  of  England,  R.  M. 
Johnston ;  III,  Robert  Southwell,  Joseph  A.  Nolan, 
Ph.  D.;  IV,  Garibaldi  and  the  Revolution  in 
Italy,  John  MacCarthy;  V,  Protestant  Churches 
and  Church-Goers,  John  Gilmary  Shea,  LL.  D.; 
VI,  "Nearing  the  True  Pole,"  A.  de  G.;  VII,  The 
Decline  of  Painting  as  a  Fine  Art,  Arthur  Wal- 
don  ;  VIII,  The  Deistic  Revelation  of  Spiritism, 
Rev.  J.  F.  X.  floeffer,  S.  J.;  IX,  Michael  Davitt's 
Scheme  for  "Nationalizing  the  Land,"  George 
D.  Wolff;  X,  Correspondence — Religious  Dis- 
sensions in  England — Anglicanism — Ritualism — 
Scepticism. 

Father  Angelus  Maffei  (Jesuit)  has  published 

this  year  at  Mangalore,  on  the  west  coast  of  India, 
a  really  very  creditable  grammar  of  the  Konkani 
language,  accompanied  by  a  translation  of  nine 
chapters  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  in  the 
Kanarese  character,  which  are  valuable  as  a  text 
to  illustrate  his  grammar.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  there  are  three  sufficiently  distinct  varieties 
of  Konkani,  itself  a  dialect  of  Marathi,  and  that 
this  grammar  applies  only  to  the  third  variety, 
spoken  in  South  Kanara  and  greatly  affected  by 
the  contact  of  Dravidian  languages.  The  learned 
author  promises  a  dictionary  also  if  means  are 
forthcoming.— r/^  Athenceum. 


youth's  Department. 


The  Locksmith  of  Philadelphia. 

OME  fifty  years  ago  there  lived 
in  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love 
an  honest  and  industrious  lock- 
smith named  Amos  Sparks. 
Nature  had  endowed  him  with 
a  special  talent  for  the  trade  to 
which  he  was  brought  up.  Not 
only  was  he  skilled  in  making  the  vari- 
ous articles  that  belonged  to  his  trade 
as  a  locksmith,  but,  urged  by  the  desire  of 
mastering  all  the  difficulties  of  his  business, 
he  studied  it  so  attentively  and  successfully 
that  his  improvements  excited  general  sur- 
prise, not  only  in  the  neighborhood,  but  also 
in  distant  cities.  His  workshop  was  always 
filled  with  the  strangest  kind  of  locks,  that 
could  be  opened  by  no  one  else,  while  no  lock 
was  ever  brought  to  him  which  he  did  not 
soon  succeed  in  picking.  Like  many  another 
man  of  talent,  Amos  was  poor.  Though  he 
was  industrious  and  prudent,  and  lived  quite 
frugally  with  his  little  family,  he  could  never 
save  anything.  Whether  the  fact  that  he  did 
not  belong  to  the  race  of  "money-grubs," 
whose  instinct  for  amassing  drives  them  to 
heap  up  treasures  without  bestowing  a  thought 
on  the  means  that  they  employ,  or  that  the 
time  spent  by  him  in  making  new  inventions 
was  the  cause  of  his  poverty,  we  are  not  able 
to  say  ;  but  most  likely  several  circumstances 
combined  to  keep  his  finances  at  a  low  ebb. 
In  fact,  it  was  nearly  as  well  known  through- 
out the  city  that  Amos  Sparks  was  poor,  as 
that  he  was  an  inventive  and  honest  work- 
man ;  however,  his  business  was  sufficient  to 
enable  him  to  meet  all  his  wants  and  those  of 
his  family,  and  so  he  kept  on  at  his  researches 
and  was  content. 

One  day,  in  the  autumn  of  18 — ,  it  happened 
that  a  merchant  whose  business  was  very  ex- 
tensive was  engaged  the  whole  morning  on 
board  of  one  of  his  ships,  and  when  he  re- 
turned to  his  house  to  carry  several  thousand 
dollars  thence  to  the  bank,  he  found,  to  his 
no  slight  alarm,  that  he  had  mislaid  or  lost 
the  key  to  his  iron  safe.  After  looking  for  it 
in  vain  for  some  time,  he  concluded  that  he 
had  lost  it  in  the  streets,  or  perhaps  in  the 
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river.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  It  was  now 
one  o'clock ;  the  bank  would  close  at  three, 
and  there  was  no  time  to  have  a  new  key- 
made.  In  this  difficulty  the  merchant  thought 
of  the  poor  locksmith.  He  had  often  heard 
of  Amos  Sparks,  and  if  he  could  not  help  him, 
who  could  ?  A  servant  was  therefore  dis- 
patched for  Amos,  and  after  telling  him  what 
was  to  be  done,  he  returned  with  him  to  his 
master's  house.  A  few  minutes  were  sufficient 
for  the  locksmith,  who  had  brought  his  tools 
with  him,  to  open  the  lock,  and  the  astonished 
merchant  glanced  from  the  pile  of  money  to 
his  watch  ;  he  saw  that  he  had  yet  fully  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  and  this  was  a  great  relief 
to  him,  for  it  saved  his  credit  from  a  suspicion 
which  he  could  not  have  escaped  under  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  was  placed.  He  felt 
not  only  joyful,  but  it  even  seemed  to  him  as 
if  he  felt  generous,  and  putting  his  hand  in 
his  pocket,  he  asked  the  locksmith,  pleasantly: 

"  What  is  your  charge,  Amos  ?  " 

"  Five  dollars,  sir,"  answered  Sparks. 

"  Five  dollars  !  Why,  man,  you  must  be 
crazy!"  exclaimed  the  merchant."  "It  only 
took  you  five  minutes  to  do  the  whole  job.  I 
will  give  you  nine  shillings  and  call  it  square." 

"  It  is  true,"  answered  the  locksmith,  "  that 
it  did  not  take  me  long  to  do  the  job,  but  re- 
member how  many  years  it  took  me  to  learn 
my  business  so  as  to  be  able  to  do  such  work 
at  all.  The  visit  of  a  physician  may  some- 
times last  but  a  minute,  the  result  of  his  visit 
may  be  very  doubtful,  and  yet  he  often  re- 
ceives at  least  as  much  as  I  ask.  You  should 
certainly  not  object  to  pay  what  my  skill  is 
worth  to  you." 

"  What  it  is  worth  to  me  ?  "  answered  the 
merchant,  with  a  mocking  laugh.  "Very 
well,  then,  I  estimate  it  as  worth  nine  shil- 
lings, for  I  can  have  a  new  key  made  for  that 
much  if  I  do  not  find  the  old  one." 

"  But  could  you  have  a  new  key  made,  or 
the  old  one  found,  without  letting  the  time 
pass  in  which  you  must  bring  your  money  to 
the  bank  ?  Were  I  inclined  to  impose  on  you 
and  to  derive  advantage  from  your  hurry  and 
difficulty,  I  would  have  demanded  a  much 
larger  sum ;  for  in  the  whole  city,  I  believe, 
there  is  not  another  locksmith  able  to  open 
that  lock  ;  and  you  certainly  could  not  reason- 
ably object  to  give  me  twice  what  I  ask  if  I 
were  to  demand  it." 

"  Twice  what  you  now  ask  ?    You  are  crazy, 


man  ! "  cried  the  merchant.  "  Here  are  nine 
shillings,"  he  continued,  offering  the  money, 
whilst  he  assumed  that  condescending  look  by 
which  a  rich  man  sometimes  tries  to  display 
his  superiority  over  a  poor  neighbor  who  can- 
not help  himself.  "  But  if  you  do  not  wish 
to  take  the  money,  you  may  begin  suit  as  soon 
as  you  like  ;  for  my  time  is  too  precious  to 
waste  on  such  trifles." 

"  I  have  never  instituted  a  lawsuit  against 
anyone  in  my  life,  and  I  have  lost  consider- 
ably by  my  neglect,"  said  the  locksmith ; 
"but  even  the  worm  wriggles  when  he  is 
trod  upon.  You  are  rich  and  well  able  to  pay, 
and  you  shall  pay,  though  I  will  not  go  to 
law  with  you."  As  he  spoke  these  words,  he 
slammed  to  the  heavy  door  of  the  safe,  so  that 
the  bolt  fell  into  its  place,  and  the  bank-notes 
were  closed  in  as  by  enchantment. 

The  merchant  was  taken  wholly  by  sur- 
prise. He  looked  from  Amos  to  his  watch ; 
it  was  yet  twenty  minutes  to  three,  and  it 
seemed  to  him  as  if  the  hands  were  running  a 
race  across  the  dial.  What  was  he  to  do  ? 
At  first  he  began  to  bluster,  but  this  was  un- 
availing.    Amos  told  him  quietly: 

"If  I  have  done  you  an  injury,  you  may 
prosecute,  but  my  time  is  now  too  valuable  to 
waste  on  such  trifles."  Thus  re-echoing  the 
merchant's  own  words,  he  turned  on  his  heel. 

The  merchant  called  him  back ;  he  had  no 
choice  left ;  his  credit  was  in  danger,  for  cer- 
tainly one  half  of  the  city  would  believe  that 
he  had  lost  the  key  on  purpose  to  gain  time, 
and  that  he  had  no  money  in  his  safe.  The 
urgency  of  the  case  brought  down  his  pride 
considerably,  and  he  therefore  counted  out  the 
five  dollars  and  said  : 

"  There,  take  your  money.  Sparks,  and  let 
us  say  no  more  about  it." 

"I  must  have  ten  dollars  now,"  answered 
the  locksmith.  "  Besides,  having  to  open  your 
safe  a  second  time,  I  intend  to  teach  you  a 
lesson  well  worth  this  trifling  sum.  You  not 
only  tried  to  keep  from  me  what  I  had 
honestly  earned,  but  also  to  involve  me  in  a 
lawsuit  which  might  ruin  me  and  my  family. 
In  the  future,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  you  will  not 
avail  yourself  of  your  superiority  over  a  poor 
man  without  remembering  the  locksmith,  and 
these  five  dollars  may  be  the  means  of  saving 
you  from  many  an  injustice  and  much  re- 
morse." 

These  words  of  rebuke  were  spoken  in  such 
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a  cool  tone  as  to  leave  no  hope  of  making  the 
speaker  come  down  in  his  demand  ;  moreover, 
some  minutes  had  already  passed  away,  and 
those  minutes  were  increasing  in  value  as 
they  were  diminishing  in  number.  The  mer- 
chant therefore  counted  out  the  ten  dollars, 
and  the  locksmith  went  promptly  to  work 
again,  after  assuring  himself  that  none  of  the 
notes  were  counterfeit. 

"  For  heaven's  sake  be  quick  ! "  cried  the 
merchant.  "Not  for  fifty  dollars  would  I 
wish  the  bank  to  close  before  I  have  paid  in 
this  money." 

"  So  I  thought,"  answered  the  locksmith,  as 
he  threw  the  safe  open  once  more ;  the  mer- 
chant hastily  took  out  the  required  sum  and 
went  as  fast  as  his  legs  would  carry  him  to 
the  bank,  which  he  reached  a  couple  of  min- 
utes before  it  closed. 

About  a  month  after  this  incident  the  bank 
in  Philadelphia  was  robbed  of  the  sum  of 
$50,000  in  bank  notes  and  gold  coin.  The  iron 
bars  of  the  windows  had  been  filed  through, 
and  the  vault  so  skilfully  entered,  that  the 
thief  must  have  been  possessed  of  great  me- 
chanical knowledge.  The  police  authorities 
made  the  most  diligent  search  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, but  no  trace  of  the  robbers  could  be  dis- 
covered. All  who  had  anything  to  lose  were 
alarmed  by  the  thought  that  the  robber  or 
robbers  might  also  visit  them  some  day,  or  the 
other  banks ;  all  were  therefore  particularly 
anxious  to  have  the  supposed  band  of  robbers 
arrested.  At  last  people  began  to  direct  their 
suspicions  to  Sparks,  though  his  poverty 
and  well-known  honesty  appeared  to  contra- 
dict them.  The  history  of  the  iron  safe, 
which  the  merchant  had  heretofore  kept  to 
himself  because  it  did  not  redound  to  his 
credit,  and  which  Amos  had  not  told,  because 
of  his  forgiving  disposition,  began  now  to  be 
circulated.  The  merchant  related  it  to  the 
president  of  the  bank  out  of  spite,  and  thus  it 
went  the  rounds  with  the  usual  additions  and 
exaggerations.  After  a  while  Amos  began 
to  notice  that  some  of  his  neighbors  acted 
strangely  towards  him,  and  he  missed  one  or 
two  parties  that  used  to  be  pretty  regular  in 
calling  in  the  afternoon  to  have  a  chat  with 
him  ;  but  as  he  had  not  the  remotest  suspicion 
of  what  caused  this  altered  behavior,  it  made 
but  a  slight  impression  on  him.  In  such 
cases,  the  one  most  interested  is  generally  the 
last  to  hear  of  what  is  wrong ;  and  the  first 


news  of  the  general  suspicion  in  which  he  was 
held  reached  the  locksmith  through  the  police 
officer  who  came  with  some  assistants  to 
search  the  house. 

This  event  caused  great  surprise  and  grief  to 
Amos.  It  was  a  great  blow  to  a  family  who^ 
up  to  the  present  time,  had  found  their  only 
compensation  for  their  poverty  in  an  un- 
blemished reputation.  To  steal  a  few  pennies 
from  a  neighbor  would  be  a  disgrace  that  none 
that  knew  them  would  suspect  them  of;  but 
$50,000  !  the  very  greatness  of  the  sum  lent  a 
weight  to  the  suspicion  that  almost  crushed 
them.  With  heavy  hearts  they  pressed  closer 
together  whilst  the  search  of  the  house  was 
carried  on,  and  it  was  only  when  it  was  ended, 
and  the  officer  declared  that  he  found  none  of 
the  missing  property,  that  they  recovered 
themselves  sufficiently  to  look  at  the  matter 
calmly  :  for  the  time  it  threatened  the  peace 
and  security  heretofore  enjoyed  by  them. 

"  Be  calm,  my  dears  ! "  said  Amos,  who  was 
the  first  to  recover  himself;  "be  calm,  and  all 
will  be  right ;  an  unjust  suspicion  cannot  rest 
long  on  us.  A  whole  life  of  honesty  and  industry 
cannot  pass  unrewarded.  In  my  business 
and  skill  there  was  perhaps  something  on 
account  of  which  the  credulous,  the  thought- 
less, and  it  may  be  also  the  evil-minded,  were 
moved  to  fix  their  suspicions  on  me  ;  but  the 
real  perpetrators  of  this  crime  will  certainly 
be  discovered,  for  so  great  a  robbery  excites 
the  attention  of  everybody,  and  will  soon  be 
brought  to  light ;  but  even  should  this  not 
happen,  there  is  surely  enough  of  the  sense  of 
justice  left  in  the  city  to  vindicate  us  from 
that  suspicion  when  our  neighbors  see  that  we 
continue  to  live  and  to  dress  just  as  we  have 
been  doing  for  so  many  years  past." 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  good  sense  and 
much  comfort  in  this  view  of  the  matter,  and 
its  plausibility  seemed  to  promise  that  the  pre- 
diction of  the  locksmith  would  be  verified. 
But  a  time  of  trial  and  sorrow,  of  prolonged 
agony  and  disappointed  hope,  was  before  them, 
whose  duration  they  could  not  foresee. 

Frustrated  of  their  object  in  this  search,  the 
directors  of  the  bank  sent  one  of  their  number 
privately  to  Amos  to  make  terms  with  him; 
they  offered  him  a  considerable  sum,  and  at  the 
same  time  promised  him  to  suppress  all  further 
proceedings,  if  he  would  confess  the  robbery, 
give  the  names  of  his  accomplices,  and  restore 
the  stolen  money.    It  was  in  vain  that  he  de- 
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clared  his  innocence,  his  horror  of  the  crime  ; 
the  banker  urged  him,  and  at  last  threatened 
him  with  the  consequences,  until  the  locksmith, 
who  was  not  accustomed  to  be  treated  in  such 
a  manner,  lost  his  temper,  and,  in  the  tone  of 
a  man  who,  even  though  poor,  is  determined 
to  preserve  his  self-respect,  and  to  guard  the 
sanctity  of  his  home  against  impudent  intru- 
sion, ordered  his  tormentor  to  leave  the  house. 

The  banker  withdrew,  disappointed  in  his 
expectations,  and  threatening  revenge.  A 
consultation  was  accordingly  held,  and  it  was 
determined  to  have  Sparks  arrested  ;  it  was 
hoped  that  when  he  was  separated  from  his 
family  and  his  supposed  accomplices,  he  would 
be  less  on  his  guard,  and  that  through  fear  he 
might  be  brought  to  an  open  confession.  This 
was  a  hard  blow  to  the  family.  United,  they 
could  bear  a  great  deal,  for  mutual  counsel  and 
consolation  are  able  to  lessen  many  an  evil ; 
but  to  be  separated  from  each  other,  to  see  the 
strong  mind  on  which  they  were  accustomed 
to  rely  taken  away  from  them  to  pine  in  a 
dungeon  on  account  of  unjust  suspicions, — this 
was  almost  too  much;  and  besides,  a  cloud  of 
injurious  suspicion  rested  on  their  house  and 
seemed  to  taint  the  very  air  they  breathed. 
The  privations  to  which  they  were  subjected 
by  the  want  of  the  usual  wages  of  the  father, 
were  borne  without  a  murmur,  and  from  the 
little  that  remained  to  them  they  spared  some- 
thing daily  in  order  to  lighten  the  cross  of  his 
imprisonment. 

Thus  passed  some  months,  during  which 
Sparks  made  no  confession,  and  no  new  cir- 
cumstance came  to  light  that  could  lead  to  a 
conviction;  it  was  only  with  reluctance  there- 
fore that  his  persecutors  consented  to  have 
him  brought  to  trial.  They  had  not  the  slight- 
est proof  against  him.  except,  indeed,  some 
skilfully  contrived  locks  and  utensils  that  were 
found  in  his  shop,  and  which  proved  the  talent, 
but  by  no  means  the  guilt  of  the  manufacturer. 
But  these  objects  were  so  numerous,  and  con- 
trived with  so  much  perfection  and  industry, 
that  only  a  few  amongst  the  judges,  jury,  and 
audience,  could  be  persuaded  that  a  poor  man 
would  spend  a  great  part  of  his  time  in  such 
work  without  some  ulterior  object.  His  friends 
and  neighbors  gave  the  highest  testimony  to 
his  character,  but  they  all  agreed  in  saying 
that  his  occupation  had  become  a  veritable 
passion  with  him.  The  lawyer  retained  by 
the  bank  worked  the  case  very  skilfully ;  he 


counted  a  great  deal  on  the  public  sentiment 
and  the  influence  that  indefinite  rumors,  to- 
gether with  the  unprofitable  industry  of  the 
locksmith,  would  make  on  the  jurors :  he 
therefore  brought  forward  prominently  every 
feature  calculated  to  make  an  unfavorable  im- 
pression, but  especially  the  episode  of  the 
merchant's  safe  already  related,  the  well-known 
poverty  of  the  locksmith,  his  evident  waste  of 
time  notwithstanding  his  poverty,  and  the 
fact  that  his  work  had  no  purpose  that  could 
be  discovered.  He  believed,  he  said,  that  the 
sentence  would  be  immediately  followed  by 
confession,  because  he  held  Sparks  to  be  guilty. 
Some  of  the  jurors  were  already  inclined  to 
count  on  the  probability  of  a  confession,  and, 
urged  by  the  general  suspicion,  insisted  on 
bringing  in  at  once  the  verdict  of  guilty  with- 
out any  other  formalities  ;  but  the  instructions 
of  the  judge  were  clear  and  positive.  He  said 
that  the  grounds  of  suspicion  were  strong, 
especially  that  the  singular  way  of  living  fol- 
lowed by  the  prisoner  was  inconsistent  with 
his  poverty,  but  still  there  were  no  convincing 
proofs  that  he  had  committed  the  crime.  Con- 
sequently Sparks  was  liberated,  but  as  no  other 
explanation  of  the  robbery  was  found,  the  sus- 
picion continued  to  rest  on  him.  The  vindictive 
merchant  and  the  disappointed  bankers  did 
not  hesitate  to  declare  that  they  never  for  a 
moment  doubted  of  the  guilt  of  Sparks,  even 
though  the  testimony  at  hand  did  not  amount 
to  a  conviction.  This  opinion  was  accepted 
and  repeated  from  mouth  to  mouth,  until 
thousands,  who  cared  nothing  about  the  de- 
tails of  the  case,  were  fully  convinced  that 
Sparks  was  a  scoundrel.  How  could  the 
hitherto  blameless  character  of  a  poor  man 
stand  against  these  often  repeated  assertions  ? 
At  his  acquittal,  Amos  felt  thoroughly  per- 
suaded that  the  jurors  did  no  more  than  fulfil 
a  sacred  duty,  and  he  was  much  rejoiced  at 
having  in  his  power  to  witness  that  his  confi- 
dence in  the  justice  of  the  courts  of  his  native 
land  was  confirmed  by  his  own  experience. 
He  embraced  his  family  with  the  satisfaction 
of  one  that  had  escaped  a  great  danger,  and 
his  heart  overflowed  with  sentiments  of  grati- 
tude when  he  found  himself  again  at  home, 
the  first  evening  after  his  liberation.  Still  he" 
felt  that  he  was  acquitted  by  the  jury,  but  not 
by  the  city;  this  he  saw  clearly  in  the  coun- 
tenances of  some  of  the  jurymen,  as  well  as  of 
many  whom  he  met  in  the  street,  for  he  had 
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had  too  much  experience  of  men  not  to  notice 
that.  He  wished  that  it  were  otherwise,  but 
comforted  himself  with  the  hope  that  in 
course  of  time  the  real  thief  would  be  dis- 
covered ;  and  even  if  this  did  not  come  to  pass, 
people  would  be  at  last  persuaded  of  his  inno- 
cence when  they  saw  that  he  still  continued 
to  live  in  the  same  frugal  way  as  ever. 

But  whilst  thus  calculating,  Amos  did  not 
take  into  consideration  how  he  was  to  make  his 
living  for  the  future.  Cold  looks,  averted  faces, 
provoking  remarks  everywhere  met  him ;  but  in 
all  his  trouble  he  tried  to  still  preserve  a  tran- 
quil mind.  The  loss  of  his  customers  first  opened 
his  eyes  to  his  real  condition.  No  work  was 
brought  to  him ;  he  prepared  many  articles, 
but  purchasers  did  not  come,  and,  as  the  small 
amount  of  money  that  he  had  laid  up  had 
been  consumed  by  the  costs  of  his  imprison- 
ment and  trial,  the  family  soon  found  that 
even  with  the  most  rigid  economy  they  could 
not  meet  their  daily  necessities.  One  house- 
hold article  after  another  had  to  be  sacrificed, 
one  comfort  after  another  given  up,  until  at 
last,  after  several  months  of  privation  and  af- 
fliction, they  became  convinced  that  there 
was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  beg,  starve, 
or  move  elsewhere.  The  latter  alternative 
had  been  already  frequently  discussed  in  the 
family  circle. 

The  Sparks  would  have  left  their  home  at 
once,  but  they  could  not  yet  renounce  the 
hope  that  the  real  thief  would  be  discovered 
and  their  innocence  be  thus  proved  ;  besides, 
they  were  afraid  that  by  going  away  they 
would  only  be  confirming  the  general  suspi- 
cion. They  lived  on  therefore  in  the  hope  of 
the  renewed  friendship  and  esteem  of  their 
neighbors  and  acquaintances,  whenever  it 
should  please  Providence  to  remove  the  veil 
from  the  mystery.  But  at  last  it  became  im- 
possible for  them  to  continue  to  live  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  they  made  their  preparations  to  leave; 
the  little  that  they  possessed  was  easily  carried 
away,  and,  as  all  confidence  had  been  with- 
drawn from  them  since  the  imprisonment  of 
the  father,  no  one  made  any  objections  to  their 
seeking  their  living  elsewhere. 

They  took  passage  in  one  of  the  river 
steamboats  going  to  Schuylkill,  and  settled  in 
Norristown.  As  every  one  of  the  family  was 
industrious  and  sociable,  they  soon  succeeded 
in  obtaining  employment,  and  as  this  was  not 
embittered  by  the  cold  looks  and  the  suspicious 


smiles  of  their  neighbors,  they  felt  themselves 
comparatively  happy  for  some  time.  But  even 
in  their  new  home  they,  were  not  destined  to 
enjoy  lasting  peace.  A  Philadelphia  merchant 
happening  once  to  pass  through  Norristown, 
recognized  Sparks,  and  remarked  to  some  of  his 
acquaintances  that  he  wished  the  town  luck 
in  having  the  notorious  locksmith  for  one 
of  its  citizens.  The  story  was  soon  known 
throughout  the  town,  and  the  family  became 
convinced  that  they  were  now  as  much  avoided 
as  formerly  ;  again  the  prospect  of  sufferings 
and  privations  was  spread  before  them,  but  this 
time  they  started  at  once,  for  there  were  no  old 
ties  of  friendship  or  association  to  be  broken 
off.  They  crossed  the  hills,  descended  into  the 
valley  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  settled  in  Sun- 
bury.  The  same  temporary  success  met  them 
here,  to  be  soon  destroyed  in  the  same  manner 
as  before.  We  need  not  count  up  the  various 
towns  and  villages  in  which  they  settled  for  a 
shorter  or  longer  period,  to  be  ever  driven 
farther  by  the  bad  name  that  followed  them. 
They  travelled  over  almost  the  whole  length 
of  the  State  ;  driven  from  Pittsburg  at  last, 
they  turned  towards  the  West,  and  now  they 
stood  on  an  eminence  from  which  they  could 
look  down  on  Wheeling.  There  they  stopped 
doubtfully,  asking  themselves  whether  they 
should  at  last  find  rest  for  their  weary  feet, 
and  so  discouraged  that  they  hardly  ventured 
to  make  a  new  trial.  Sparks  seated  himself 
on  a  stone  that  was  shaded  by  a  sycamore-tree; 
his  family  stretched  themselves  on  the  grass 
around.  They  had  travelled  far,  and  were 
completely  tired  out,  and  as  their  eyes  met, 
they  all  burst  into  silent  tears  at  the  thought 
of  the  misfortunes  that  pursued  them ;  and  the 
poor  father  buried  his  face  in  the  golden  hair 
of  the  girl  who  laid  her  head  upon  his  bosom. 
Drying  his  tears  at  last,  and  manfully  striv- 
ing to  master  his  sorrow,  the  locksmith  said  : 
"God's  will  be  done,  children.  We  cannot 
repress  our  tears,  but  we  must  not  murmur. 
Our  heavenly  Father  tries  us,  without  doubt, 
for  a  wise  purpose,  though  we  cannot  divine 
it ;  and  even  though  we  are  now  forced  to 
wander  about  as  outcasts,  let  us  never  forget 
that  He  has  promised  us  an  eternal  reward  and 
heavenly  rest,  where  there  is  an  end  of  all 
trials.  Perhaps  I  was  too  proud  of  my  skill ; 
perhaps  on  account  of  it  I  exalted  myself 
above  others  to  whom  less  was  given,  and  took 
to  myself  the  glory,  instead  of  giving  it  to 
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Him  to  whom  all  is  due.  My  mistake  was 
pointed  out  by  wiser  and  greater  men,  who  ac- 
knowledged that  very  often  what  we  consider 
the  greatest  blessing  on  this  earth  may  be 
turned  to  a  curse  for  us." 

In  order  to  distract  the  grief  that  weighed 
on  all,  and  to  help  to  pass  the  half  hour  that 
they  intended  to  spend  in  this  shady  spot, 
Mrs.  Sparks  took  out  a  Philadelphia  paper, 
which  had  been  given  her  by  some  one  on  the 
journey.  She  turned  to  the  notices  of  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths,  in  order  to  learn  the 
changes  that  had  taken  place  since  their  de- 
parture from  the  city,  in  which  their  sym- 
pathies were  still  centered,  although  they  were 
forever  banished  from  its  precincts.  Hardly 
had  she  opened  the  paper  when  her  eyes  fell 
upon  an  article  which  made  her  tremble  with 
excitement.  The  heading  was  :  "  Bank  Rob- 
bery.   Sparks  not  the  Thief." 

Amos  snatched  the  paper  hastily  from  his 
wife's  hand,  and  the  heading  agitated  him  al- 
most as  much  as  it  did  her;  but  his  nerves 
were  stronger,  and  so  after  a  brief  pause, 
whilst  his  audience  eagerly  devoured  every 
word,  he  read  the  surprising  and  joyful  news 
that  a  thief  who  had  just  been  condemned  in 
Albany,  confessed  amongst  other  robberies  that 
he  had  been  engaged  also  in  that  of  the  Phi- 
ladelphia bank,  entirely  exonerating  Sparks, 
whom  he  did  not  know,  and  whom  he  had  never 
seen  in  his  life,  of  any  connection  with  it. 

What  joyful  news  this  was  for  a  family 
who  had  been  so  hard  pushed  by  misfortune, 
we  leave  our  young  readers  to  imagine.  All 
hearts  overflowed  with  gratitude  to  Grod,  who 
had  given  them  the  strength  and  the  courage 
to  bear  their  long  trial,  and  had  at  last  revealed 
their  innocence. 

They  at  once  decided  to  return  to  their 
native  city,  and  before  another  week  had 
passed  they  were  joyfully  nearing  their  home. 
But  meanwhile  a  great  change  had  taken 
place  in  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Philadelphia.  All  the  newspapers, 
which  had  been  unanimous  in  condemning 
Sparks,  the  locksmith,  or  had  at  least  expressed 
suspicions  of  him,  now  eagerly  published  the 
confession  of  the  criminal,  declaring  their 
surprise  that  people  could  ever  have  accepted 
as  proofs  the  evidence  brought  against  Sparks; 
they  sketched  the  former  happy  life  of  the 
family,  and  then,  partly  from  the  general  re- 
port, partly  from  imagination,  they  described 


the  sufferings,  the  cares,  the  privations  endured 
by  the  family  in  consequence  of  the  unjust 
suspicions  which  forced  them  to  take  their 
departure.  The  whole  city  was  interested  in 
the  matter ;  old  friends  and  neighbors  who 
were  the  first  to  condemn  the  family  were 
now  its  loudest  and  most  zealous  defenders, 
thus  striving  to  repair  their  own  wrong. 
Every  one  was  anxious  to  know  where  the 
family  was,  and  all  kinds  of  stories  were  circu- 
lated as  to  their  fate.  The  whole  matter  ex- 
cited as  much  attention  as  the  bank  robbery 
formerly  had,  with  this  difference,  that  public 
opinion  was  now  on  the  side  of  Sparks  and 
his  exiled  family.  And  so  when  they  came  to 
Philadelphia,  thousands  who  had  been  their  per- 
secutors became  their  warmest  friends.  Sparks 
was  advised  to  prosecute  the  bank.  He  was 
assured  that  he  could  not  fail  to  recover  con- 
siderable damages,  and  everyone  said  that  the 
directors  deserved  to  be  punished  for  having 
thus  plunged  a  poor  and  industrious  family  into 
undeserved  misery. 

Sparks  refused  to  do  this,  for  he  was  not  a 
vindictive  man ;  he  took  up  his  abode  in  his 
former  residence,  where  he  was  universally  es- 
teemed ;  and  work  poured  in  upon  him  in  abun- 
dance. But  the  universal  expression  of  the 
people's  sentiments  could  not  be  resisted ;  all 
Philadelphia  seemed  determined  that  the  bank 
should  pay  damages.  A  distinguished  lawyer 
offered  to  take  up  the  cause  of  Sparks  on  his 
own  responsibility,  and  not  to  ask  any  com- 
pensation unless  the  award  of  damages  reached 
a  certain  figure.  The  locksmith  studied  the 
matter  carefully ;  he  fully  pardoned  the  in- 
justice done  to  himself,  but  he  came  to  think 
that  a  proceeding  by  which  the  business  of  an 
industrious  artisan  was  destroyed,  should  not 
go  unpunished ;  he  felt  that  the  moral  effect 
of  such  a  punishment  would  be  beneficial,  as  it 
would  teach  the  rich  not  to  presume  too  far  on 
their  influence,  and  would  encourage  the 
poor  under  unmerited  persecution.  However, 
before  any  steps  had  been  taken  in  the  matter 
the  directors  of  the  bank  came  forward  and  of 
their  own  volition  announced  to  the  good  lock- 
smith that  they  had  placed  the  handsome 
sum  of  110,000  to  his  credit  in  the  bank,  put- 
ting in  his  hand  a  splendid  testimonial  of 
their  esteem  in  the  form  of  an  address  which 
was  afterwards  published  in  all  the  papers  of 
the  city.  Thus  did  justice  triumph  in  the 
case  of  the  locksmith  of  Philadelphia, 
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Confraternity  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception (or  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes). 

All  communications  in  reference  to  the  Confrater- 
nity of  the  Immaculate  Conception  should  he  addressed 
to  Rev.  A.  Granger,  C.  S.  C,  Notre  Dame,  Ind.  This 
^Bulletin  is  entirely  under  his  direction. 

f  '  

'"  We  fly  to  thy  patronage,  0  Holy  Mother  of  God  !  " 

Report  for  the  Week  Ending  Wednesday, 
July  26th. 
The  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
fraternity are  earnestly  requested  in  behalf  of  the 
following  petitions  :  Conversion  to  the  Faith  for 
7  persons, — change  of  life  for  10,  return  to  the 
Faith  for  4,  and  spiritual  and  temporal  favors  for 
10  persons, — recovery  of  health  for  10,  and  of  mind 
for  3  persons, — employment  for  12,  special  graces 
for  5,  and  success  in  various  undertakings  for  6 
persons, — peace  and  concord  for  3  families, — grace 
of  a  happy  death  for  3,  and  the  virtue  of  temper- 
ance for  7  persons.  Also  30  particular  intentions, 
and  a  number  of  thanksgivings  for  favors  re- 
ceived. 

FAVORS    OBTAINED. 

Rev.  Father  : — I  think  it  my  duty  to  inform  you 
and  the  pious  associates  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes 
of  a  most  wonderful  cure  performed  by  the  water 
of  Lourdes  on  a  young  man  in  this  city  [Phila- 
delphia], in  February  last.  Mr.  Thomas  Scully, 
the  recipient  of  this  great  favor,  is  a  young 
man  nineteen  years  old.  Owing  to  a  spinal  affec- 
tion, resulting  from  a  severe  fall  and  concussion, 
he  had  been  in  an  absolutely  helpless  condition  for 
more  than  sixteen  months,  unable  to  move  his 
head  or  body.  A  large  bone,  probably  from  the 
spinal  column,  worked  out  at  the  base  of  the  skull, 
in  the  back  part  of  the  neck,  and  pressed  the  head 
and  chin  forward  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause 
serious  danger  of  suffocation.  To  prevent  this. 
Dr.  Gross,  President  of  the  Jefferson  Medical  Col- 
lege in  this  city,  assisted  by  a  corps  of  surgeons, 
after  an  examination  of  the  case,  applied  to  the 
patient  an  instrument  consisting  of  a  strong  steel 
rod  pressing  down  the  back  against  the  spinal 
column,  up  over  the  head  to  the  front,  with  a 
mask  attached  to  brace  up  the  chin  and  throw  the 
head  backward.  Around  the  body  was  a  plaster 
cast,  supported  by  three  steel  bands  attached  to 
the  iron  rod  running  up  the  back.  The  part  of 
the  instrument  running  over  the  head  was  at- 
tached to  the  steel  rod  in  such  a  way  as  to  work 
on  a  pivot,  allowing  the  head  to  move  slightly 
from  side  to  side.  The  young  man  could  not  raise 
his  head  for  any  consideration.  The  throat  was 
dry,  so  much  so  that  lockjaw  was  feared,  and 
when  the  instrument  was  removed  the  joints  of 
the  jaw  made  a  cracking  noise  with  the  slightest 


movement  of  the  jaw.  If  the  hand  was  pressed  to 
his  throat  or  neck,  the  feeling  was  as  if  it  had 
touched  a  bag  of  small  beach  shells  ;  the  joints  of 
the  throat  being  dry,  moved  under  the  hand  with 
a  grinding,  rattling  movement  similar  to  that  of 
small  shells.  The  case  was  a  most  pitiable  one, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  even  the  excep- 
tional surgical  applications  of  Dr.  Gross  and  his 
assistants  could  have  saved  the  young  man's  life. 
It  was  under  these  circumstances  I  first  saw  Mr. 
Scully,  and  proposed  that  he  try  the  water  of 
Lourdes.  He  gladly  acceded,  and  in  less  than 
half  an  hour  after  rubbing  the  affected  parts  with 
it  he  was  able  to  move  his  head  freely,  backward, 
forward,  or  laterally,  without  the  use  of  the  in- 
strument ;  was  able  to  speak  clearly  (which  before 
he  could  not  do),  and  the  jaws  moved  easily  and 
freely  without  the  cracking  noise  mentioned  above. 
This  was  in  February.  Calling  to  see  him  in  June, 
I  found  Mr.  Scully  perfectly  cured,  and  attending  to 
his  employment  as  though  nothing  had  happened. 
He  proposes  to  send  you  the  instrument  given  him 
by  Dr.  Gross,  to  be  hung  up  in  the  Church  of  Our 
Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart  as  a  sign  to  the  afflicted 
of  the  power  of  the  Mother  of  God,  the  "  Health  of 
the  Sick  "  and  the  Comforter  of  the  Afflicted." 

OBITUARY. 

We  recommend  the  following  deceased  persons 
to  the  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Confrater- 
nity:  Mr.  R.  F.  Welsh,  who  departed  this  life 
March  26th,  and  Mrs.  Rose  Budde,  who  lately 
rested  in  peace,  both  of  Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis. 
Patrick  Smith,  Mauston,  Mass.,  who  died  on  the 
4th  of  July.  Mrs.  Ellen  O'Brien,  who  departed 
this  life  July  15th,  at  Taunton,  Mass. 

May  their  souls,  and  all  the  souls  of  the  faith- 
ful departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in 
peace ! 

A.  Granger,  C.  S.  C, 

Director  of  the  Confraternity. 


Can  the  creature  pursue  any  more  just  and 
reasonable  line  of  action  than  to  submit  uncondi- 
tionally to  the  will  of  an  all- wise,  all -good  and 
almighty  Creator?  No  one  has  more  wisdom  to 
decide  what  is  conducive  to  our  welfare,  nor 
greater  power  to  effect  our  happiness,  nor  deeper 
love  to  guide  and  protect  us.  God's  wisdom, 
power,  and  goodness  are  a  threefold  undoubted 
security  and  pledge  that  whatever  He  wills  is  for 
our  advantage ;  whatever  He  permits  to  befall  us, 
whether  prosperity  or  adversity,  favor  of  friends,  or 
opposition  of  enemies,  is  for  our  good.  How  many 
an  occurrence  that  to-day  appears  to  be  an  afflic- 
tion, a  deplorable  calamity,  will,  at  a  future  time, 
be  acknowledged  as  a  positive  blessing  and  mercy 
from  God ! 

Rev.  L.  C.  Businger. 
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University  of  Notre  Dame. 


TSM  JfJSV  KOTUX-IMMB. 


©T,  JOSE^H^S    CO,,   IN I>. 


THIS  UNIVERSITY  was  founded  in  1842,  and 
chartered  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  In- 
diana, in  1844,  with  power  to  confer  all  the  usual  de- 
grees. The  College  can  be  easily  reached  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  by  means  of 
three  great  trunk  lines  of  railway — the  Lake  Shore  and 
Michigan  Southern,  the  Chicago  and  Lake  Huron,  and 
the  ^reat  Western  and  Michigan  Central;  the  first  two 
passmg  within  a  mile  of  the  College  grounds,  and  the 
fast  connecting  at  Niles  with  the  railway  between  that 
city  and  South  Bend.  . 

The  College  buildings  are  massive  and  commodious,' 
and  capable  of  giving  accommodation  to  five  hundred 
resident  students. 

The  University  affords  every  facility  for  acquiring 
a  thorough  knowledge  of 

CLASSICS,  LAW, 

MATHEMATICS,         MEDICINE, 
SCIENCE,  MUSIC. 

To  such  as  wish  to  devote  themselves  to  Commercial 
pursuits,  Notre  Dame  gives  a  more  thorough  business 
training  than  can  be  obtained  in  any  purely  Commer- 
cial CoUege. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  COURSE 

has  always  received  the  most  careful  attf'ntion  on  the 
part  of  the  officers  and  Commercial  Faculty  of  the 
Institution. 

In  all  the  courses,  the  best  systems  of  teaching  are 
adopted,  and  the  best  authors  for  each  branch  selected. 

New  Students  will  be  received  at  any  time,  their 
term  beginning  with  date  of  entrance. 

Catalogues,  giving  full  particulars,  will  be  sent 
free,  on  application  to  the  President. 


Read  What  Millions  Proclaim! 


Ttie  311niin.  Department. 

This  is  a  separate  Department  in  the  Institution  at 
Notre  Dame,  for  boys  under  13  years  of  age. 

Thorough  and  comprehensive  instruction  in  the  pri- 
mary branches  is  imparted.  The  discipline  is  parental, 
and  suited  to  children  of  tender  years.  The  personal 
neatness  and  wardrobe  of  the  pupils  receive  special 
attention  from  the  Sisters,  who  take  a  tender  and  faith- 
ful care  of  their  young  charges. 

Board  and  Tuition— $125,  per  Session  of  Five  Months. 

Drawing,  Vocal  Music,  V  iolin,  and  Piano,  free  in 
this  Department. 

For  further  particulars,  or  Catalogue,  address 

Rev  T  E  WALSH,  CSC, 

Notre  Dame  P.  0.,  Indiana. 


The  Genuine  Singer  Sewing  Machines 

ARE  ONLY  Made  by  the  Singer 

Manufacturing  Company. 


Notre  Dame  P.  0., 

Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  1882. 
They  are,  beyond  all  controversy,  the  best  in  the 
world.  Having  tried  many  other  makes  in  our  re- 
spective Institutions,  we  find,  by  continual  usage,  the 
genuine  Singer  to  be  far  superior  to  any  other,  and 
recommend  it  to  all  as  the  most  valuable  of  Sewing 
Machines.  E.  F.  Grether,  No.  135  Michigan  Street, 
South  Bend,  Indiana,  is  agent  for  this  locality.  Call 
on  or  address  him. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NOTRE  DAME, 
and  ST.  MARY'S  ACADEMY. 


The  "  OLD  RELIABLE  "  SINGER 

IS 

The  Strongest, 

The    Simplest, 

The  Most  Durable 

SEWING  MACHINE 

EVER  YET  CONSTRUCTED. 


Our  Sales  last  year  were  at  the  rate  of  over 
1,800   SEV^ING  MACHINES  A   DAY 
for  every  business-day  in  the  year. 


THE  SINGER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 
Frindpal  Office — 34  Union  Square,  N.  Y: 
South  Bend  Branch — 135    Michigan   Street! 

2,000  Offices  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada ;  and  3,000  ii 
the  Old  World  and  South  America. 

Offices  in  every  civilized  Country  upon  earth 
feblMy 
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DR.    MelNTOSH'S 

Solar  Microscope  and  Stereopticon  Combination 

FOR   THE   USE   OF 

COLLEGES,  SCHOOLS,  PHYSICIANS  and  SCIENTISTS. 


This  Combination  includes  three  distinct  instruments,  a 
Solar  Microscope,  Solar  Stereopticon  and  Monoc- 
ular Microscope, 
gEach  of  these  can  be  used  aJone  or  in  combination. 

By  the  aid  of  this  combination,  Astronomy,  Geography,  Geometry, 
Botany,  Zo5logy,  Philosophy,  Physiology,  Pathology,  Histology,  etc., 
cfin  be  finely  illustrated  to  a  large  class  or  audience. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  Free  on  application. 

Mcintosh  galyanic  &  faradic  battery  cc, 

192  &  194  Jackson  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

deci0'8l-l4m 


Masses  for  the  Dead, 


AND 


Motives  for  Having  them  Celebrated. 


An  Essay  by  the  Rev.  A.  A.  Lambing,  Author 
of  "  A  History  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the 
DiocesBvS  of  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny,"  "  Sunday 
School  Teacher's  Manual  "  etc.,  etc. 


NEAT  PAMPHLET  FORM,  86  pp.  8vo. 


Price,  postage  paid, 


25ct«. ;  5  Copies,  $1  00 


B^'A  liberal  discount  to  the  Trade. 

Address,       "  Ave  Maria  "  Office, 

NOTRE  DAME,  IND. 


Mixed  Marriages. 

Their  Origin  and  Results. 


By  Rev.  A.  A.  LAMBING, 

Author  of  "The  Orphan's  Friend,"  "  The  Sunday- 
School  Teacher's  Manual,"  etc,  etc 


Single  Copy, 
Eight  Copies, 


15 
SI  00 


OFFICE  OF  THE  "AVE  MARIA," 
Notre  Dame,  Indiana. 
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Kimball  Organs. 

It  has  become  necessary  for  us  to 
greatly  enlarge  our  manufacturing 
facilities,  and  it  is  probable  that 
during  the  coming  year  our  factory 
will  turn  out  over  one-twelfth  of  the 
entire  production  of 

Parlor  and  Cabinet  Organs 

on  the  American  Continent,  which 
demonstrates  beyond  a  doubt  the  su- 
periority of  the  Instruments  manu- 
factured by  us. 

We  are  sole  agents  for  the  W.  W. 
Kimball  Pianos,  Hallet&  Da- 
vis and  W.  P.  Emerson  Pianos. 

Address, 

W.  W.  KIMBALL, 

Chicago,    111. 
Or, 

S.  D.  ROBERSON, 

General  Agent, 

©OXJTH   BENI>,  IIVI>. 
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College  of  Notre  Dame 

COTE-DES-NEIGES, 
MONTREAL,     CANADA. 


This  Institution,  directed  by  the  Religious  of  the 
Congregation  of  the  Holy  Cross,  occupies  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  salubrious  sites  in  Canada.  It  was 
founded  for  giving  a  Christian  education  to  boys  be- 
tween the  ages  of  five  and  twelve  years.  They  receive 
all  the  care  and  attention  to  which  they  are  accustomed 
at  home.  The  Trench  and  English  languages  are 
taught  with  equal  care  by  masters  of  both  nationalities. 

TERMS : 

Board  and  Tuition,  per  month,  -        -        -  $10  00 

Bed, 1  00 

Washing, 1  00 

Piano, 2  50 

VioHn,        -       -       -        -        -        .        -        -     2  00 

Very  Rev.  A.  LOUAGE,  C.  S.  C, 

Cote-des-Neiges, 

MONTREAL,  CANADA. 


NEW  EDITION. 


Behold  Thy  Mother: 

OR, 

MOTIVES   OF   DEVOTION   TO  THE 
BLESSED  VIRGIN. 


From  the  German  of  Rev.  P.  Ron,  S.  J. 


21  Pages  16mo.,  neatly  printed  on  tinted  paper. 
Price  10  cents.     Postage  free. 


This  admirable  Essay  on  Devotion  to  tbe 
Blessed  Virgin  is  republished  at  the  request  ol 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Dwenger,  Bishop  of  Ft.  Wayne. 
Copies  can  be  had  by  addressing 

Editor  of  THE  "  AVE  MARIA," 

Notre  Dame,  Indiana, 


THE 


VE 


ARIA. 


^  ^oxxxiuxX  dcvioUA  to  tttc  ^onox  of  tUc  |Blcs6td  Virgin. 


HENCEFORTH  ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL  ME  BLESSED.— St.  Luke,  i,  48. 
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Dr.  W.  G.  Ward. 


BY  J.    M  O. 

S^N  the  death  of  Dr.  Ward,  who  edited  the 
H  Dublin  Review  from  1863  to  187S,  the  Cath- 
olic Church,  in  England  especially,  sus- 
tains a  loss.  In  England  Dr.  Ward  occupied 
much  the  same  position  that  Dr.  Brownson 
did  here.  Like  Brownson  he  was  a  dauntless, 
vigilant,  and  uncompromising  champion  of 
the  faith.  Like  Brownson  also  he  was  won  over 
from  the  ranks  of  the  enemy.  He  was  com- 
bative, pugnacious  even,  after  Brownson's  fash- 
ion. He  gloried  in  "  the  rapture  of  the  strife." 
He  had  not  Brownson's  clearness,  precision,  and 
charm  of  style ;  but  perhaps  he  was  a  deeper 
logician,  and  had  the  advantage  of  careful 
mental  discipline  in  his  youth.  Brownson,  up 
to  the  time  when  God's  grace  led  him  into  the 
Church,  was  more  or  less  of  a  literary  free- 
lance. When  Ward  came  in  he  was  already 
a  trained  veteran,  whose  mind  had  run  much 
in  the  same  groove  all  his  life.  To  com- 
plete the  comparison  and  show  the  broadness 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  it  is  an  open  secret 
among  those  who  knew  anything  of  the  men 
personally,  that  while  respecting  each  other's 
abilities  the  two  great  reviewers  and  cham- 
pions of  the  Catholic  cause  were  in  many  mat- 
ters as  wide  apart  as  the  poles.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Catholic  world  at  large,  both  were 
noble  men,  defenders  and  confessors  of  the 
Catholic  faith  from  the  day  they  embraced  it 
until  the  God  they  served  so  truly  called  them 
away  from  their  labors  to  see  face  to  face  the 
everlasting  Truth,  that  is.  Himself. 

William  George  Ward  was  born  in  London, 
March  21,  1812.     His  father  was  a  director  of 


thejBank  of  England  and  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  the  city  of  London.  IJis  grand- 
father was  Robert  Plumer  Ward,  who  in  his 
day  was  a  distinguished  author,  and  at  one 
time  British  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  for- 
eign affairs.  William  Ward  was  sent  to  Win- 
chester to  school,  to  the  famous  College  built 
by  William  of  Wykeham  in  1387.  There  he 
had  as  schoolmates  many  who  have  since  be- 
come distinguished  in  English  life  and  letters; 
men  like  Roundell  Palmer,  the  present  Lord 
Selborne,  and  -Robert  Lowe,  the  present  Lord 
Sherbrooke.  At  Winchester  in  1829  Ward 
took  the  prize  medal  for  the  English  Prose 
Essay.  From  Winchester  he  passed  to  the 
larger  field  of  Oxford  in  1831.  Oxford  was 
a  very  lively  place  just  about  that  time. 
The  question  of  reform  both  in  Church  and 
State  was  rife,  and  all  England  was  ringing 
with  it.  There  were  fierce  debates  at  the 
Oxford  Union  Club,  and  from  the  first  Ward 
took  a  leading  part  in  them.  He  was  a  strong 
Tory,  and  had  as  friends  or  antagonists  in 
the  Union  men  like  Tait,  Lord  Cardwell  and 
the  late  -Canon  Oakely.  In  1834,  he  was 
elected  Fellow  of  Balliol  and  had  as  compan- 
ion Tait,  the  present  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. The  late  Dean  Stanley  was  one  of  his 
pupils  at  Balliol,  where  Ward  had  the  mathe- 
matical tutorship.  Through  Stanley,  Ward 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Arnold  of 
Rugby,  and  they  became  great  friends,  until 
Ward  pricked  the  bubbles  of  some  of  Arnold's 
theories  in  the  British  Critic,  whereupon  the 
friendship  ceased. 

At  Oxford  the  passion  of  politics  soon 
yielded  to  the  passion  of  religion.  There  was 
a  "revival"  in  the  Church  of  England,  and 
Oxford  was  its  centre.  Men  were  attempting 
to  reconcile  Anglican   practice  with  Roman 
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doctrine.  They  wanted  to  show  what  excel- 
lent Roman  Catholics  Anglicans  could  be  by 
simply  subscribing  to  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles 
or  to  as  many  of  the  Thirty-Nine  as  pleased 
them.  The  attempt  proved  a  failure  ;  and  one 
by  one  the  more  earnest  minds  engaged  in  it 
obeyed  the  voice  of  their  conscience  and  en- 
tered the  Catholic  Church.  This  was  what 
is  known  as  the  Tractarian  Movement,  in 
which  Dr.  Newman  was  the  real  leader  and 
Ward  a  lusty  henchman.  Ward,  like  New- 
man and  most  of  those  who  were  active  in  the 
controversy,  was  at  this  time  a  clergyman 
of  the  Church  of  England.  Even  when  the 
"  Tracts  for  the  Times,"  old  times  now,  ended 
with  Newman's  famous  "  Tract,  No.  90,"  pub- 
lished in  1841,  Ward  kept  up  the  controversy, 
and  his  writings  at  this  time  were  very  trench- 
ant and  powerful.  He  put  his  whole  heart 
and  soul  into  his  work,  and,  to  clinch  matters, 
collected  all  his  thoughts  and  theories  into  a 
bulky  volume  which  he  launched  at  Oxford 
and  at  England  under  the  title  "The  Ideal  of 
a  Christian  Church."  Ward's  ideal  so  nearly 
approached  the  real  Christian  Church  that 
Oxford  could  see  no  difference.  The  man  was 
a  Papist  unconfessed.  So  Oxford  gathered 
together  in  wrath,  called  its  convocation  to- 
gether, formally  condemned  "  Ideal  Ward,"  as 
he  was  now  called,  his  works  and  his  pomps, 
and  had  the  meanness  not  only  to  oust  him 
from  his  fellowship  but  to  deprive  him  of  his 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  To  his  honor  be  it 
said,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  one  of  the  members 
of  the  convocation  that  voted  against  the  cen- 
sure of  Ward. 

Dr.  Ward  now  retired  from  the  ministry, 
and,  as  the  story  goes  among  those  who  pro- 
fess to  know,  he  had  serious  thoughts  of  en- 
tering the  Catholic  Church  and  the  priest- 
hood. But  at  his  farewell  sermon  his  eye  fell, 
though  not  for  the  first  time,  on  a  pretty 
girl  beneath  the  pulpit,  who  soon  afterwards 
became  Mrs.  Ward.  She  was  Miss  Wing- 
field,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Wingfield, 
prebendary  of  Worcester,  and  formerly  head 
master  of  Westminster  School.  Mr.  Ward's 
choice  was  a  very  happy  one.  His  wife  was  a 
woman  of  high  intelligence,  and  in  every  sense 
fitted  to  be  the  life-partner  of  such  a  man. 
She  joined  him  in  entering  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  they  speedil}'^  retired  to  the  quiet 
mansion  adjoining  St.  Edmund's  College,  in 
Hertfordshire.     There  they  lived  during  cer- 


tain portions  of  the  year,  until  Dr.  Ward's 
death. 

The  conversion  of  Mr.  Ward  had  angered  a 
rich  uncle  in  whom  he  had  great  and  natural 
"expectations."  So  for  some  time  the  Wards 
were  poor  enough.  But  the  uncle  dying,  and 
relenting,  left  rich  estates  in  the  Isle  of  Wight 
and  in  Hampshire  to  his  nephew.  Ward  was 
not  a  man  to  lie  idle,  nor  to  regard  his  life  as 
ended  because  he  had  at  last  found  spiritual 
peace  for  his  restless  spirit.  At  Cardinal 
Wiseman's  request  he  took  the  chair  of  Dog- 
matic Theology  at  St.  Edmund's  College, 
which  is  commonly  known  as  Old  Hall. 

Old  Hall,  the  College  of  the  archdiocese  of 
Westminster,  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  part  of 
the  beautiful  County  of  Hertfordshire.  Five 
miles  away  is  Ware,  famous  in  the  history  of 
John  Gilpin.  A  mile  and  a  half  away  is 
iStandon  Lordships,  with  its  pretty  church 
and  the  ruins  of  a  once  famous  abbey.  At 
St.  Edmund's  Mr.  Ward  lectured  for  about 
seven  years,  gaining  the  affection  and  respect 
of  all  who  came  under  his  tuition,  the  present 
Bishop  Vaughan  being  one  of  the  number. 
For  his  services  in  the  professorial  chair.  Pope 
Pius  IX  honored  him  with  the  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Philosophy;  and  his  resignation  of  the 
professorship  was  made  the  occasion  of  a  touch- 
ing testimonial  on  the  part  of  those  who  had 
studied  under  him. 

The  next  heard  of  Dr.  Ward  was  in  1863, 
when,  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.,  now  Cardinal 
Manning,  he  was  chosen  to  succeed  Cardinal 
Wiseman  in  editing  the  Dublin  Bevieiv.  From 
that  date  down  to  his  retirement  in  1878,  Dr. 
Ward's  name  is  identified  with  that  learned 
publication.  His  contributions  were  mainly 
of-  a  philosophical  character.  He  combated 
the  chief  philosophical  errors  of  the  day  in 
the  persons  of  their  champions,  and  his  ar- 
ticles were  never  without  effect.  In  the  dis- 
cussions that  led  up  to  and  culminated  in  the 
definition  of  Papal  Infallibility,  the  Dublin  Be- 
vieiv was  a  powerful  leader  and  guide.  Ward 
was  no  minimizer.  A  man  of  knowledge 
wide  and  deep,  and  of  strong  convictions,  he 
never  minced  matters  or  softened  truths. 
When  he  hit  he  hit  very  hard,  and  he  hit  of- 
ten. He  was  severely  logical,  and  had  small 
pity  for  weaker  minds.  Yet  in  a  life  of  fierce 
polemics,  while  he  made  many  new  friends, 
he  never  seems  to  have  lost  his  old  ones. 
Among  the  anxious  inquirers  at  his  dying  bed 
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was  Archbishop  Tait,  as  well  as  Cardinal  Man- 
ning ;  and  it  was  Archbishop  Tait  who  wrote^ 
to  him  just  before  his  fatal  illness  "how  fast 
our  old  friends  are  disappearing." 

Ward's  power  was  known  and  recognized 
outside  of  the  Catholic  circle  in  England. 
Englishmen  who  wished  to  know  what  Rome 
thought  on  matters  where  religious  principles 
were  involved,  looked  to  the  Dublin  Review 
for  light.  When  Mr.  Knowles,  editor  of  the 
Nineteenth  Centurtj,  thought  of  the  "  Metaphy- 
sical Society,"  he  asked  Manning  and  Ward  to 
join,  and  for  one  year  Ward  was  chairman  of 
the  Society.  Writers  like  Mr.  Mallock  owe 
more  than  they  would  probably  be  willing  to 
concede  to  the  Dublin  Review,  which  under 
Cardinal  Wiseman  and  Dr.  Ward  made  a  deep 
impress  on  English  thought.  On  retiring 
from  the  Review  in  1878,  Cardinal  Manning 
paid  a  public  and  emphatic  testimonial  to  the 
services  and  worth  of  the  distinguished  re- 
viewer. From  that  date  down.  Dr.  Ward  was 
chiefly  employed  in  re-editing  his  theological 
♦^ssays  and  continuing  his  philosophical  writ- 
ings. His  works  will  probably  be  published  in 
a  uniform  series. 

New  generations  have  sprung  up  since  Ward 
shook  Oxford ;  but  while  making  less  noise 
than  he  then  made,  he  has  quietly  instructed 
those  generations.  That  is  his  best  work. 
He  has  been  a  great  public  Catholic  teacher, 
as  Dr.  Brownson  was  among  ourselves,  and  his 
judgment  on  the  important  subjects  of  which 
he  wrote  was  regarded  with  equal  interest  and 
respect  by  theologians  and  laymen.  In  pri- 
vate life  he  was  genial  and  even  gay,  much  as 
our  own  Dr.  Brownson  was.  He  was  fond  of 
the  theatre  and  opera,  and  probably  many  a 
logical  lance  was  fashioned  while  laughing  at 
a  comedy  or  listening  to  the  notes  of  the  new- 
est prima  donna.  This  was  his  relaxation  out- 
side of  his  own  charming  family  circle.  All  his 
children  were  bright.  His  eldest  daughter  is 
a  nun.  He  himself  was  a  man  of  prayer  and 
of  great  faith.  The  young  students  at  St.  Ed- 
mund's would  look  with  reverence  at  this 
strong  man  kneeling  down,  like  the  youngest 
among  them,  before  the  altar  of  God  or  ap- 
proaching the  Holy  Sacrament.  They  always 
saluted  him  with  affectionate  greeting,  and  it 
was  his  custom  to  have  one  or  other  of  the 
college  priests,  or  those  nearly  approaching 
the  priesthood,  at  his  table,  at  Old  Hall.  In 
person  he  was  of  medium  height,  and  of  late 


years  very  stout — almost  as  unwieldy,  in  fact, 
as  his  great  hero  and  teacher,  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas.  The  face  was  handsome  and  full  of 
power ;  the  eyes  large,  mild,  yet  observant. 
He  never  expected  so  long  a  life  as  was  allotted 
to  him,  and  the  end  was  very  touching.  He 
suffered  intensely  during  the  last  few  days. 
"  Grod  knows,"  he  said, "  that  with  all  my  faults 
I  have  had' no  stronger  desire  than  that  of  lov- 
ing Him  and  promoting  His  glory."  Every  one 
who  knew  Dr.  Ward  will  accept  that  dying  tes- 
timony, however  much  they  may  have  differed 
from  him  in  matters  of  opinion.  "  My  God,  I 
love  Thee  !"  he  gasped  out  in  the  intervals  of 
agonizing  pain,  and  "I  wish  to  go  to  my 
Saviour,"  was  his  last  utterance.  God  give 
him  rest ! 


The   Beggar   at  the  Beautiful   Gate. 


liY   MARION   A.    TAGGAllT. 


T*  AME  from  my  very  birth  !  even  too  lame  to 

-*-♦      know 

The  loss  of  the  power  of  motion,  the  freedom  to 
come  and  go. 

Never  inside  the  Temple  !  outside  forever  to  wait 

The  dole  of  a  kindly  passer  who  went  in  through 
the  Beautiful  Gate. 

The  echo  of  chanting  reached  me,  and  the  mur- 
mur of  voices  at  prayer, 

And  faint,  sweet  whiffs  of  incense  passed  out  on 
the  golden  air ; 

But  I  never  could  see  the  mystVies,  nor  the  great 
High  Priest,  who  stood 

And  offered  for  me  and  all  men  the  innocent  vic- 
tim's blood. 

One  day  two  men  were  passing;  they  paused  when 
they  came  to  me, 

And  the  look  in  the  eyes  of  the  younger  was  like 
a  glimpse  of  infinity. 

I  held  up  my  hand  for  their  giving  ;  only  the  elder 
spoke — 

What  a  clear,  sure  ring  his  voice  had  on  the  sum- 
mer air  as  it  broke  : 

"  Silver  and  gold  I  have  not,  all  I  have  I  will  give 
to  thee," 

(He  laid  his  strong  hand  on  my  weak  one,  and  a 
thrill  passed  over  me), 

''Arise,  in  the  name  of  Christ  Jesus  !"  I  sprang 
to  my  feet  with  a  cry, — 

Through  the  beautiful  gate  of  the  Temple  walked 
Peter  and  John  and  I. 

Silver  and  gold  he  had  none  ;  all  that  he  had,  he 
gave  : 
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Health  and  strength  for  the  body,  the  faith  that 

hath  power  to  save. 
God  and  His  iSon,  Christ  Jesus,  all  this  gave  Peter 

to  me, 
And  the  Beautiful  Gate  of  the  Temple  was  the 

Gate  of  Eternity. 


Eliane. 


TRANSLATED    FROM    THE    FRENCH    OF    MRS.    AUGUSTUS 

CRAVEN,   AUTHOR   OF   "  A   SISTEr's   STORY,"  ETC., 

BY  LADY   GEORGIANA   FULLERTON. 


CHAPTER  XV^ 

A  November  day  was  drawing  to  its  close  in 
Rome  ;  but,  as  is  often  the  case  there,  so  warm 
anct  beautiful  had  it  been  that  people  were 
driving  about  in  open  carriages  like  in  the 
summer.  And  if,  now  that  the  Angelus  was 
ringing  from  every  church  and  convent,  men 
accustomed  to  the  climate  were  putting  on 
their  great-coats,  and  women  wrapping  them- 
selves up  in  shawls  and  furs,  it  v^as  because 
that  hour  of  the  day — often  the  loveliest  of  all 
— is  known  to  be  perfidious,  and  sometimes 
fatal,  to  those  not  on  their  guard. 

Amongst  the  numerous  equipages  which 
thronged  that  day  the  alleys  of  the  Pincio, 
one  caleche  was  conspicuous,  not  only  by  the 
beauty  of  the  horses  and  their  speed,  but  also 
the  distinguished  appearance  of  its  occupant — 
a  handsome  woman  in  the  prime  of  life.  Lean- 
ing back  on  her  cushions,  her  mouth  covered 
with  a  Zeline  muff,  she  gracefully  bent  her  head 
in  return  for  all  the  bows  which  greeted  her 
on  the  way. 

This  was  the  Princess  Hermione  Mazzolini, 
whose  salon  was  the  most  fashionable  in  Rome 
at  a  time  when  all  the  superior  elements  of 
other  European  societies  were  wont  to  meet 
in  the  Eternal  City. 

All  of  a  sudden  the  Princess  sat  up  in  her 
carriage  and  looked  back  with  an  expression  of 
evident  surprise.  A  young  man  on  foot  had 
just  passed  her.  He  had  seemed  rather  to 
hesitate  whether  to  bow  or  not. 

"  Can  it  be  him,  or  only  some  one  very  like 
him?"  she  said  to  herself,  turning  to  catch 
sight  of  the  person  in  question. 

But  before  she  could  do  so  he  had  descended 
th^  steps  leading  to  the  Piazza  di  Spagna  and 
disappeared. 

The  Princess  did  not,  however,  resume  her 
indolent  attitude,  and  a  few  minutes  afterwards, 


when  another  acquaintance  of  hers  made  her 
a  deep  bow,  she  stopped  the  carriage  at  the 
corner  of  the  Via  Gregoriana,  and  beckoned  to 
that  individual  to  come  and  speak  to  her. 

"  I  want  to|[say  a  word  to  you,  Loriani ;  but 
first  put  on  your  hat,  or  you  will  catch  the 
fever." 

The  person  thus  addressed  hastened  to  com- 
ply with  that  injunction,  and,  leaning  against 
the  door  of  the  carriage,  said  in  a  half-respect- 
ful, half-familiar  manner  :  "  What  are  the 
Princess's  commands  ?  " 

"  I  wish  to  find  out  something,  and  you  can 
help  me  better  than  any  one  else." 

"I  am  at  your  orders.  Princess." 

"  I  met  on  the  Pincio  just  now  a  young  man 
who  bowed  to  me." 

"Epoi?"  n-M: 

"  He  bowed,  but  with  some  hesitation,  like 
a  person  who  does  not  care  to  be  recognized." 

"  I  would  bet  anything  it  was  il  bel  Rinaldo.'^ 

"  Well,  exactly,  that  was  what  struck  me  ; 
but—" 

"I  have  no  doubt  it  was  he." 

"  But  Raynald  de,Liminge  is  not  at  Rome  ?  " 

"  Yes,  he  is  ;  I  heard  yesterday  that  he  has 
been  here  some  time." 

"  And  has  not  called  upon  me  !  and  seemed 
embarrassed  when  he  saw  me  !  What  can  it 
mean  ?  " 

"  Chi  lo  sa  ?  "  Loriani  said ;  but  there  was 
a  look  in  his  face  which  showed  that  he  knew 
more  than  he  chose  to  say. 

"You  are  not,  I  hope,  going  to  make  a 
mystery  of  what  I  particularly  want  to  find 
out,  for  I  own  that  it  puzzles  me  very  much." 

"Oh  dear  no." 

"  Then  explain  to  me  why  he  is  here  with- 
out coming  near  us.  Why  does  he  hide  like  a 
conspirator  ?  " 

"It  is  a  long  story.  I  cannot  tell  it  you 
standing  on  my  legs  in  the  street." 

"  Well,  then,  come  early  this  evening.  Un- 
til ten  we  shall  be  alone.  Learn  all  that  you 
can  on  the  subject.  I  won't  be  left  in  the  dark 
about  it." 

"  Your  orders  shall  be  obeyed." 

"  Of  course  !  a  riverderci,  Signor  Maestro.'^ 

"  I  am  your  Excellency's  humble  servant.'^ 

The  Princess  smiled,  and  drove  on. 

The  Maestro  Vincenzo  Loriani  dutifully  ar- 
rived at  the  appointed  hour  at  the  Palazzo 
Mazzolini.  The  Princess  had  promised  to  be 
alone,  which  meant  alone  with  her  husband. 
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their  two  sons,  their  three  daughters,  an  Abbe, 
■who  was  the  boys'  tutor,  a  French  governess, 
^tha  Prince's  secretary  and  his  librarian,  the 
chaplain,  and  an  old  friend,  who,  because  he 
was  old  and  poor  and  lonely,  dined  every  day 
with  their  Excellencies,  who  thought  it  a 
m  itfcer  of  course  that  he  should  seek  and  find 
in  their  house  all  that  he  did  not  possess  in 
his  solitary  home. 
I  This  family  party  was  sitting  in  sl  salon  both 
'"simple  and  magnificent,  the  ceiling  painted  in 
fresco,  and  the  walls  covered  with  pictures  by 
the  old  Italian  masters,  some  of  them  still  oc- 
eiipying  the  places  they  had  originally  been 
painted  for.  But  intimate  as  were  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  this  small  circle,  it  was  still 
too  numerous  for  the  mysterious  disclosure 
Loriani  was  expected  to  make.  It  was  accord- 
ingly delayed  until  the  governess  had  carried 
off  to  bed  the  young  ladies  of  eleven  and  eight 
years  of  age.  The  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom 
was  seventeen,  retired  with  the  Abbe,  and  the 
secretary,  the  librarian,  and  the  chaplain  dis- 
creetly withdrew,  for  such  was  their  habit,  at 
half-past  nine.  Then  the  company  being  re- 
duced to  the  Prince,  the  Princess,  and  the 
above-mentioned  old  friend,  viz. :  the  Commen- 
datore  Pompeo  Gorgoni,  she  exclaimed  : 

"  Now,  Loriani,  let  us  hear  what  you  have 
to  tell  us." 

Loriani  was  a  man  'of  about  forty-five  years 
of  age,  whose  figure  was  as  coarse  as  his  coun- 
tenance was  refined.  It  was  not  so  much 
genius  as  intelligence  that  beamed  in  his  face. 
His  penetrating,  satirical  eyes  would  have 
been  somewhat  alarming  if  his  mouth  had 
not  expressed  an  amount  of  kindliness  which 
was  indeed  a  marked  feature  of  his  character. 
He  was  an  excellent  musician,  clever  as  a  com- 
poser, perfect  at  accompanying,  and  singularly 
well  informed.  He  had  acquired  the  habits 
and  manners  of  the  fashionable  society  into 
which  he  had,  by  a  sort  of  common  consent, 
been  exceptionally  admitted,  and  divided  his 
time  agreeably  enough  between  the  aristo- 
cratic salons  where  he  was  always  welcome, 
and  those  of  the  artistic  world,  to  which  he 
belonged  by  his  birth  and  profession. 

"  Well,  I  really  must  confess,"  he  said,  "  that 
I  have  not  much  to  tell  you  beyond  the  fact 
that  Rinaldo  has  been  here  for  six  weeks — " 

''  And  yet  you  said  it  was  too  long  a  story 
to  tell  me  in  the  street ! " 

"What  Rinaldo  are  you  talking  of  ?  "  asked 


the  Prince.     "  Is  it  Raynald  de  Liminge,  who 
used  to  pass  his  life  here  two  years  ago  ?  " 

"  Yes  :  the  very  man." 

"  Who  used  to  be  at  your  feet,  Hermione  ?  " 

"  You  say  that,  Peppino,  of  every  creature 
that  sets  his  foot  in  the  house." 

"  Well,  I  am  not  so  far  wrong,"  the  admir- 
ing husband  retorted. 

"It  is  the  same  person  we  are  speaking  of," 
the  Princess  said. 

"That  Frenchman  who  spoke  Italian  so 
wonderfully  well  ? "  the  Commendatore  in- 
quired. 

"  Yes,"  she  repeated ;  "  the  very  same." 

"  And  he  has  "never  been  to  see  us ! "  the 
Prince  exclaimed. 

"  No  :  and  what  I  want  to  hear  is--^what 
Loriani  will  now  tell  us — the  reason  t)f  this 
mysterious  conduct." 

"  I  do  not  know  any  details,  only  it  seems 
certain  that  there  is  a  love-story  in  the  case, 
that  he  has  met  with  some  great  sorrow  or 
disappointment,  and  has  been  travelling  now 
for  more  than  a  year.  He  went  to  Asia  and 
the  centre  of  Africa,  rushed  about  the  world  in 
a  wild  manner,  and  now  detests  society, 
at  Paris  as  well  as  at  Rome,  as  much  as  he 
formerly  enjoyed  it.  I  am  told  that  since  he 
has  been  here  he  takes  long  walks  in  the 
Campagna,  setting  out  at  dawn  of  day  and 
carefully  avoiding  his  acquaintances,  of  which 
there  are  numbers  here  just  now.  He  spends 
his  evenings,  so  they  say,  at  Professor  Biagio 
Marini's  house." 

"  That  learned  old  fellow  who  is  always  at 
work  on  Dante  ? "  the  Commendatore  asked. 

"  Precisely  so.  It  appears  that  Rinaldo  de- 
votes himself,  with  him,  to  the  deepest  study 
of  the  altissimo  poeta,  and  that  this  is  at 
present  his  only  occupation  and  amusement." 

"  How  very  strange !  Where  did  you  get 
this  information  ?  "   the  Princess  inquired. 

"  Partly  from  a  young  artist  at  the  Acade- 
mia  Francese,  who  is  a  friend  of  mine,  and 
knows  M.  de  Liminge,  and  partly  from  that 
scamp  Taddeo  Marini,  the  impresario,  who  is 
as  unlike  as  possible  to  his  learned  brother. 
I  met  him  yesterday  ;  and  as  he  happened  to 
mention  Biagio's  daughter — " 

"Oh,  oh  !"  the  Prince  exclaimed  ;  "the  old 
gentleman  has  a  daughter,  then.  .  .  ."    .. 

"  Yes,  he  has  a  girl  to  whom  I  have  given 
lessons.  She  has  a  voice  not  unlike  Giulia 
Grisi's  when  she  made  her  debut/' 
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"Then  it  is  all  very  simple,"  the  Coin- 
mendatore  said. 

"  And  we  have  arrived  at  the  bottom  of  the 
mystery,"  the  Prince  added. 

"  Oh  dear  no ;  you  have  not  hit  the  mark 
at  all." 

"  No  :  if  his  love  is,  as  you  suppose,  an  un- 
happy one,"  the  Princess  said. 

"Oh,  but  that  does  not  always  prevent — " 

Loriani  interrupted  the  Prince. 

"  You  are  quite  wrong,  I  assure  you.  Biagio 
Marini  watches  over  his  daughter  with  the 
eyes  of  a  lynx.  Rinaldo  would  not  have  been 
allowed  to  come  into  the  house  a  second  time 
if  he  had  so  much  as  looked  at  her.  I  dare  say 
be  has  never  seen  the  fair  Ersilia." 

"Oh,  questo  'poi  I"  the  Commendatore  ex- 
claimed. 

"  Poor  Rinaldo ! "  the  Princess  said.  His 
sorrow  must  be  a  deep  one  to  have  thus  trans- 
formed him ;  but  he  ought  to  have  come  and 
confided  it  to  me." 

"  Well,  if  his  object  is  solitude,  it  is  scarcely 
at  the  Palazzo  Mazzolini  he  was  likely  to 
find  it." 

Loriani's  remark  was  at  that  moment  justi- 
fied by  an  influx  of  company. 

The  salon  of  the  Princess  Hermione  was 
soon  filled  with  a  brilliant  and  cosmopolite 
set  of  visitors,  such  as  no  other  city  can  com- 
mand. Indeed,  in  those  days  at  Rome  for- 
eigners could  hardly  be  called  strangers,  so 
great  was  the  number  of  those  who  year  after 
year  returned  there  every  winter.  Intimate 
ties  were  thus  formed  between  them  and  the 
specially  Roman  portion  of  a  society  which  in 
no  way  resembled  that  of  places  where  people 
meet  once,  and  away,  and  never  perhaps  come 
together  again. 

New  faces,  of  course,  were  seen  there  every 
season ;  but  by  the  side  of  this  fluctuating 
element  was  always  to  be  found  the  resident 
scholars  and  artists  of  every  nation,  who  hav- 
ing originally  come  to  Rome  to  study,  fixed 
their  residence  there,  simply  because  they 
could  no  longer  bear  to  live  elsewhere.  If  we 
add  to  this  the  Roman  aristocracy — one  of  the 
highest  in  existence — and  the  great  dignitaries 
of  the  Church,  who  then  mixed  in  society,  it 
can  be  well  imagined  that  all  this  gave  it  a 
peculiar  stamp,  and  realize  the  idea  of  what 
people  agree  to  call  the  grand  monde,  more 
brilliantly  and  less  frivolously  than  in  any 
other  instance. 


The  Princess  Hermione,  moreover,  added  to 
the  attractions  of  her  salon  the  charm  which 
belongs  to  a  graceful,  gracious,  intelligent 
woman,  who,  without  being  herself  extremely 
well  informed,  had  gained,  by  a  long  inter- 
course wdth  distinguished  and  celebrated  men, 
the  talent  of  questioning  with  tact,  and  of 
contributing  to. the  general  conversation  the 
light  baggage,  so  to  speak,  of  her  somewhat 
slender  acquirements. 

During  the  winter  Raynald  had  spent  at 
Rome  before  his  return  to  Paris,  where  he 
had  found  Eliane  domesticated  under  his 
mother's  roof,  he  had  been  one  of  the  most 
constant  habitues  of  the  Palazzo  Mezzolini. 
Many  and  many  a  time  whilst  his  day-dreams 
had  been  bright  and  hopeful  during  that 
spring,  the  most  enchanting  to  him  of  all  was 
the  thought  of  returning  again  to  Rome  with 
the  charming  wife  he  hoped  to  have  made  his 
own.  It  had  been  delightful  to  be  there 
alone  ;  to  be  there  with  her  would  be  rapture  ! 
With  what  joy  he  would  have  introduced  her 
to  the  Princess  Hermione !  Eliane  seemed 
made  for  that  society,  and  that  society  for  her. 

But  it  was  not  thus  he  was  to  trace  back 
his  steps  to  the  city  he  loved  so  well.  He 
had  returned  to  Rome  because,  after  fifteen 
months  of  rapid  and  feverish  travelling,  he 
had  felt  an  imperative  need  of  moral  and 
physical  repose  ;  and  he  had  sought  it,  as 
does  a  tired  child,  in  the  arms  of  its  mother  ! 
But  not  to  lead  the  same  existence  as  before.  > 
A  great  change  had  come  over  him.  He  had 
suffered  not  only  more  than  his  mother  had 
foreseen,  but  even  more  than  he  had  himself 
expected.  Up  to  that  time  Raynald  had 
never  known  sorrow  or  experienced  contra- 
diction. He  was  not  one  of  those  who  know 
how  to  suffer  silently,  and  rise  higher  by 
the  practice  of  outward  acts  inspired  by  the 
very  anguish  which  tortures  them.  No  :  he 
was  almost  provoked  at  his  own  constancy 
because  it  made  him  suffer,  and  did  his  best 
to  get  over  his  love  for  Eliane  by  every  means 
short  of  those  which  would  have  made  him 
unworthy  of  having  had  her  for  a  friend. 
The  holy  influence  she  had  exercised  over  him 
was  still  all-powerful  in  his  soul  in  spite  of 
time  and  absence. 

More  than  a  year  had  thus  been  spent. 
Raynald  wrote  often  to  his  mother  and  to 
Malseigne  :  with  her  he  was  respectful  and 
reserved,  with  his  friend  open  and  sometimes 
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jriolent  in  the  expression  of  his  feelings ;  but 
ihe  Marquise  and  Malseigne  seldom  spoke  of 
"him  to  each  other.  Although  grieved  at  his 
long  absence,  she  was  obstinately  sanguine  as 
to  its  results.  He,  on  the  contrary,  discerned 
clearly  the  state  of  Raynald's  mind,  and  was 
equally  anxious  about  the  restless  and  way- 
ward traveller  and  the  quiet  girl  at  home, 
who  was  suffering  too,  though  she  never 
thought  of  herself,  or  of  occupying  others 
with  her  sorrow. 

Loriani  had  been,  then,  on  the  whole,  well 
informed  as  to  the  young  foreigner's  concerns. 
Raynald  had  been  six  weeks  in  Rome  and  had 
made  his  arrival  known  to  no  one  except  a 
young  artist  of  the  French  Academy,  whose 
studious  habits  he  was  well  acquainted  with. 
His  name  was  Myriel.  He  was  likely  to  be- 
.«ome  a  great  painter,  and  was  something 
better  even  than  that — an  artist  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  word.  Art  was  to  him  a  region 
in  which  science,  history,  and  poetry  were 
included,  and  religion  predominated.  It  cdfei- 
bined  in  his  estimation  all  the  great  and 
iivine  objects  to  which  his  thoughts  and  his 
life  were  devoted. 

Thanks  to  him,  Raynald  was  placed  in  tem- 
porary possession  of  an  apartment  on  the 
Forum,  which  had  been  arranged  and  ^in- 
habited by  a  famous  musician,  whose  simple 
and  exquisite  taste  was  in  keeping  with  his 
genius.  The  way  to  this  half-artistic,  half- 
monastic  abode  was  through  a  cloister  sur- 
rounded by  graceful  arcades  forming  9  court, 
in  the  midst  of  which  a  white  marble  fountain 
was  for  ever  throwing  up  its  pure  sparkling 
waters  towards  the  blue  vault  overhanging 
that  peaceful  and  picturesque  enclosure.  This 
abode  was  singularly  congenial  to  Raynald's 
taste  at  that  moment. 

It  was  also  Myriel  who  introduced  him  to 
Biagio  Marini,  who  had  been  his  own  friend 
and  instructor,  and  from  that  day  forward 
Raynald  likewise  became  the  pupil  and  con- 
stant visitor  of  the  learned  Professor,  whose 
apartment  was  in  the  highest  story  of  an  old 
palace  not  far  from  the  Ara  Coeli.  A  dark 
winding  staircase  led  up  to  his  room,  but  its 
windows  looked  on  one  of  those  wonderful 
views  which  are  so  unlike  anything  else  on 
earth,  that  those  who  have  been  long  ac- 
customed to  gaze  upon  them  are  apt  to  think 
all  other  scenery  tame  and  meaningless  in 
comparison. 


Raynald  went  every  day  to  the  Professor's 
study.  In  the  morning,  to  read  with  him 
a  canto  of  the  Divina  Commedia,  and  the  ac- 
companying explanations — in  the  evening  to 
converse  with  old  Biagio,  whose  memory  was 
inexhaustible,  and  his  information  on  all  sub- 
jects little  short  of  marvellous.  But  even 
then  he  would  often  revert  to  his  beloved 
poet,  not  as  a  teacher,  but  an  impassioned 
worshipper,  and  turn  over  the  pages  of  the 
idolized  volume,  selecting  some  of  the  passages 
l«ast  noticed  by  ordinary  readers.  He  read 
them  aloud  to  his  companion  with  that  beau- 
tiful Italian  accent  peculiar  to  Rome.  The 
old  man's  voice  used  to  quiver  with  emotion  : 
his  aged  brow,  worn  with  age,  toil,  and 
thought,  brightened  up  with  an  almost  juven- 
ile ardor,  and  in  his  deep-set  and  faded  eyes 
a  ray  of  enthusiasm  flashed  like  lightning  in 
a  dull  sky. 

(to  be  continued.) 


The  Martyr  of  the  Mohawks.* 

LETTER  OF  REV.   FATHER  JOGUES,   S.  J. 

Rev.  Father  ij?"  Christ  : — In  addressing 
your  reverence,  I  hesitate  whether  to  write  in 
Latin  or  in  our  native  tongue,  each  language 
being  equally  unfamiliar  to  me  after  all  these 
years  spent  in  hearing  and  speaking  only  savage 
tongues  ;  two  reasons  have  finally  urged  me 
to  prefer  the  Latin  language  :  first,  because  it 
enables  me  to  employ  more  readily  the  very 
words  of  Holy  Scripture — words  which  have 
been  so  precious  a  consolation  to  me  in  the 
midst  of  my  afflictions  ;  and  also  because  this 
letter  will  thus  be  in  a  better  form  for  pre- 
servation among  the  annals  of  our  Society. 
The  extreme  goodness  with  which  you  have 
always  made  allowance  for  my  many  deficien- 
cies, will,  I  know,  prompt  you  to  overlook  and 
excuse  all  faults  of  style  in  the  language  of  a 
man  who  for  eighty  years  past  has  of  neces- 
sity forgotten  all  his  former  usages,  and  is 
gradually  becoming  scarcely  less  savage  in 
manners  than  in  appearance.  What  I  most 
fear  is  that,  lacking  in  speech,  I  may  also  be 


*  This  translation  is  made  in  part  from  the  Latin 
text  of  the  original  MS  ,  dated  1652, 
the  French  of  Rev.  F.  Algambe.    ^^5«ff«B50<®ihe 
letter  of  Father  Jogues,  addressee 
France. 
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wanting  in  wisdom,  not  knowing  the  time  of 
my  visitation  ;  and  that  I  may  fail  in  acquit- 
ting myself  worthily  in'  the  sublime  threefold 
vocation  of  Jesuit,  priest,  and  preacher  of  the 
Grospel  of  our  Lord.  I  am  especially  impelled 
to  write  to  you,  dear  Rev.  Father,  in  the  hope 
that  should  this  letter  reach  you,  I  may  be 
aided  in  sustaining  my  severe  trials  in  this 
savage  country  by  the  pious  prayers  continu- 
ally offered  by  all  our  brethren  of  the  province, 
and  by  your  offering  the  Holy  Sacrifice  in  my 
behalf.  You  will  do  this  the  more  willingly, 
seeing  by  this  letter  what  I  owe  to  God's  sus- 
taining grace,  and  how  greatly  I  am  helped 
by  these  prayers,  which  are,  indeed,  my  surest 
reliance. 

We  left  the  Huron  country  on  the  13th  of 
June  (1642),  in  four  small  canoes  (this  being 
the  name  the  natives  give  to  their  boats), 
manned  by  twenty-three  persons,  five  of 
whom  were  Frenchmen.*  The  voyage  was 
extremely  difficult  on  account  of  the  portages 
(when  the  men  have  to  carry  both  the  lug- 
gage and  the  canoes),  and  of  these  portages  no 
less  than  forty  had  to  be  made.  These  cross- 
ings are  rendered  most  perilous  because,  year 
after  year,  our  savage  enemies,  the  Iroquois, 
are  accustomed  to  lie  in  ambush  in  these  paths, 
and  have  thus  made  many  prisoners.  Last  year 
they  were  on  the  watch,  hoping  to  capture 
the  Rev.  Father  John  Brebeuf.  In  pursuance 
of  this  plan,  they  sent  to  us  two  Frenchmen 
whom  they  had  lately  taken  prisoners  ; — sent 
them  safe  and  sound.  By  these  men  they 
sent  conditions  of  peace  which  we  found  so 
iniquitous,  that  we  refused  them  at  once ; 
whereupon  these  savages  attacked  us  without 
delay,  but  were  repulsed  by  our  cannon.  They 
then  declared  that  any  Frenchman  falling 
into  their  hands  would  be  put  to  the  torture, 
the  same  as  their  Huron  enemies  were,  even 
to  the  torture  of  fire.  Our  superiors,  duly  in- 
formed of  this,  and  well  aware  of  the  fearful 
perils  threatening  any  one  who  should  at- 
tempt this  journey,  so  necessary  for  God's 
glory  and  the  saving  of  souls,  after  much  re- 
flection proposed  that  I  should  undertake  it, 
leaving  me  entirely  free  to  accept  or  refuse. 
I  accepted  at  once,  and  with  all  my  heart,  this 

*  Parkma^n, 'iajiis  account — see  '"*  Jesuits  of  North 
America ^'-j^ssa^s^  tHfere  were  twelve  canoes,  containing 
forty, , -men,  of  Wbom  four  only  were  Frenchmen. 
Parkman,  perhaps,  speaks  of  a  time  when  they  had 
been  reinfo^ cgd  %  cihers. 


mission  of  charity  and  obedience,  for,  had  I  re- 
fused it,  I  felt  that  it  might  have  been  en- 
trusted to  some  other  whose  life  was  far  more 
precious  to  the  mission  than  mine  could  be. 

We  consequently  left  the  little  station  of  St. 
Mary  of  the  Huron s,  and  after  having  endured 
many  fears,  difficulties,  and  some  actual  perils, 
finally  reached,  after  twenty-five  days'  journey- 
ing, the  small  station  named  in  honor  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
all  being  still  in  good  health.  Here  we  found 
a  small  colony  of  our  countrymen,  named  by 
them  "  Three  Rivers,"  because  the  lovely  rirer 
which  flows  at  this  point  into  the  St.  Lawrence 
empties  itself  through  three  mouths  into  that 
grand  stream.  We  offered  thanks  to  God  for 
our  safe  journey  thus  far,  and  remained  there 
and  at  Quebec  some  fifteen  days.  We  recom- 
menced our  journey  on  the  second  of  August, 
after  having  celebrated  the  festival  of  our 
founder  and  father,  St.  Ignatius. 

Two  d*ays  after  our  departure,  one  of  our  boat- 
men observed  traces  of  boats  that  must  have 
lately  preceded  us :  part  of  our  number  be- 
lieved these  to  be  indications  of  friends  in  ad- 
vance of  us  ;  others  thought  them  traces  of 
enemies.  The  Christian  Indian  chief,  Eustache 
Ahatsistari,  who  by  his  achievements  had 
well  merited  the  leadership  among  us,  said : 
"Enemies  or  not,  I  do  not  think  they  have 
more  than  three  canoes  ;  our  numbers  do  not 
justify  our  being  afraid  of  them.  We  are  about 
forty  in  number,  and  many  others  will  join  us." 

We  therefore  continued  our  journey,  but, 
unfortunately,  only  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
our  blood-thirsty  enemies,  who  numbered  not 
less  than  seventy  warriors  in  twelve  canoes. 
Divided  into  two  bands,  they  were  in  ambush 
upon  each  side  of  the  river,  concealed  by  the 
bushes  and  reeds. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  spot  where  they 
had  placed  their  ambuscade,  they  fired  upon 
us,  for  they  were  all  armed.  No  one  was 
killed  by  their  first  fire  ;  but  this  discharge  so 
alarmed  our  Huron  allies,  that  the  greater  part 
of  them  fled  at  once,  abandoning  the  canoes 
(which,  to  avoid  the  current,  had  been  drawn 
to  one  side  of  the  river),  and  sought  safety  in 
the  woods.  There  remained  of  us  four  French- 
men and  a  small  number  of  Huron  Christians 
and  catechumens.  We  recommended  ourselves 
to  God's  protection,  and  then  addressed  our- 
selves to  the  duty  of  making  as  brave  a  de- 
fence as  we  could  ;  but  what  could  we  do — so 
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few  against  so  many  ?  We  were  overpowered 
by  mere  numbers  ;  still,  against  all  odds,  we 
resisted  courageously,  until  we  saw  the  canoes 
from  the  other  side,  also  filled  with  warriors, 
coming  to  aid  those  already  opposed  to  us. 
Then  my  poor  Hurons  lost  courage  and  tried 
to  escape ;  but  some  refused  to  fly,  and  were 
taken  prisoners,  among  whom  was  a  French- 
man named  Rene  Goupil,  who  had  made  him- 
self remarkable  by  his  courage  and  devotedness; 
also  several  of  our  Christian  Hurons.  As  to 
myself,  the  afflicted  witness  of  this  scene,  I 
neither  could  nor  wished  to  escape ;  I  was 
without  shoes,  as  I  had  followed  the  custom 
of  the  Indians,  who  always  lay  aside  their 
moccasins  on  entering  their  canoes ;  *  thus  I 
could  have  fled  neither  swiftly  nor  far  ;  besides, 
how  could  1  even  think  of  forsaking  the  souls 
committed  to  my  care,  these  poor  Frenchmen, 
the  Hurons  already  captives,  and  those  fugi- 
tives who  might  soon  be  overtaken  by  the  swift 
Iroquois  runners  !  Many  of  the  Hurons  were 
not  even  baptized  as  yet.  Too  well  I  knew 
what  tortures  these  prisoners  might  be  sub- 
jected to,  at  which  time  I  might  be  able,  by 
God's  grace  to  assist  and  sustain  them  by  the 
consolations  of  our  Holy  Faith.  Meanwhile 
the  Iroquois  had  scattered  in  pursuit  of  the 
fugitives,  leaving  a  guard  to  watch  us  and  pre- 
vent our  escape.  I  say  "  us,"  yet,  for  some  un- 
known reason,  I  was  not  guarded  as  were  the 
others,  and  apparently  could  have  walked  off 
unopposed.  With  the  permission  of  the  guard, 
I  approached  poor  Goupil  and  other  captives, 
and  assured  them  that,  even  if  permitted,  I 
would  not  desert  them,  but  would  share  with 
them  captivity  or  death.  I  saw  that  Goupil 
was  seized  with  terror  at  the  fearful  fate  pos- 
sibly— alas  !  too  surely — before  us,  and  said  to 
him :  "  My  brother,  we  cannot  fathom  the 
mysterious  designs  of  God  in  our  regard,  but 
'  He  is  the  Lord  :  He  will  do  what  seemeth  to 
Him  good ' ;  '  He  hath  accomplished  His  will ; 
may  His  holy  name  be  forever  blessed.' " 

The  pious  young  man  threw  himself  upon 
his  knees  at  my  feet,  and  made  his  confession 
with  fervor  and  penitence,  as  did  also  the  few 
€hristian  Hurons.  Giving  them  absolution,  I 
then  called  to  me  the  captives  who  were  still 


*  This  is  to  avoid  soiling  the  canoes,  which,  among 
the  Hurons  especially,  are  very  elegant,  being  con- 
structed of  the  fine  inner  bark  of  the  birch  tree ;  the 
Iroquois  used  barks  of  inferior  kinds. 


catechumens ;  after  a  final  instruction  I  bap- 
tized each  in  turn,  and  as  their  numbers  were 
continually  increased  by  the  arrival  of  new 
prisoners  made  by  the  Iroquois,  I  was  kept 
busy  for  hours,  unmolested — strange  to  relate, 
— by  our  captors,  who  are  themselves  savage 
idolators  and,  one  may  say,  demon  worship- 
pers. When  the  noble  Christian  chieftain 
Ahatsistari  was  permitted  to  approach  me,  he 
cried,  with  fervor  :  "  Oh,  my  Father  !  have  I 
not  sworn  to  live  and  to  die  by  your  side, 
and  are  we  now  reunited  once  more  ? "  I 
hardly  knew  how  to  respond  to  these  touching 
words ;  my  heart  throbbed  with  affection  and 
sorrow. 

The  last  prisoner  brought  in  was  a  young 
Frenchman  named  Couture,  who  had  left  the 
Huron  village  with  me,  and  who  was  devo- 
tedly attached  to  me.  When  the  final  flight 
occurred,  amid  the  general  disorder  he  had 
followed  the  others  into  the  woods,  supposing 
all  were  in  retreat ;  as  he  was  young,  agile, 
and  fleet  of  foot,  he  soon  outstripped  his  com- 
panions, and  was  far  beyond  the  reach  of  his 
enemies.  All  at  once,  looking  back  at  those 
behind  him,  and  not  seeing  me  among  them, 
he  cried :  "  What  have  I  done  ?  abandoned 
my  beloved  Father,  leaving  him  exposed  to  the 
cruelties  of  those  merciless  savages  ?  How 
could  I  fly  from  his  side  ?  What !  I  desert,  I 
abandon  him  !  Never  ! "  And  immediately 
returning  upon  his  steps,  he  delivered  himself 
a  voluntary  prisoner  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies,  and  on  perceiving  me  once  more, 
greeted  me  with  childlike  embraces  and  tears 
of  joy.  This  second  instance  of  the  fidelity 
and  devotedness  of  my  children  was  too  much 
for  me  to  bear — man  and  priest  though  I  am  ; 
would  to  God,  was  the  cry  of  my  heart,  that  he 
at  least  might  have  escaped  !  would  that  they 
had  all  escaped  !  gladly  would  I  have  given 
my  own  life  for  theirs ;  for  in  circumstances 
like  ours  the  presence  of  companions  is  no 
consolation,  above  all  of  companions  dearly 
loved.  By  the  devoted  zeal  of  this  youth 
you  may  judge  of  others,  who,  though  like 
him  only  seculars,  are  yet  apparently  devoid 
of  all  worldly  interests,  and  ready  to  conse- 
crate their  lives  to  the  service  of  God  amid  the 
savages,  in  aiding  the  labors  of  His  servants, 
the  Jesuit  missionaries. 

It  is  with  difficulty  that  I  force  myself  to 
recount  to  you  the  indignities,  the  savage 
cruelties,  heaped   upon  our  young   Christian 
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hero  by  his  euraged  captors ;  for,  in  addition 
to  their  hatred  of  all  foreigners  and  friends  of 
the  Hurons,  he  had  especially  infuriated  them 
by  having  unwittingly,  in  the  combat  which 
ensued  when  thej^  first  attacked  us,  caused 
the  death  of  one  of  their  chiefs.  They  stripped 
off  his  clothing,  drew  out  his  nails  with  pin- 
cers, ground  the  bones  of  his  fingers  be- 
tween their  teeth,  and  one  of  them  drove  his 
knife  through  the  poor  youth's  right  hand. 
He  afterwards  told  me  that  the  thought  of 
our  Saviour's  far  greater  agonies  endured  for 
our  sakes  enabled  him  not  only  to  suffer  pa- 
tiently all  these  cruelties  but  to  rejoice  in 
them,  and  pray  for  his  persecutors.  Finally, 
I  at  least  could  no  longer  endure  seeing  him 
thus  dragged  along,  naked  and  bleeding,  suf- 
fering, yet  uncomplainingly  ;  and  forcing  my 
way  through  the  crowd  of  savages,  I  pressed 
to  his  side,  and  embracing  him  tenderly,  I  im- 
plored him  to  offer  to  God  all  his  sufferings  to 
obtain  the  salvation  of  his  inhuman  perse- 
cutors. 

At  first  the  savages  seemed  too  surprised  by 
my  sudden  step  to  offer  any  objection,  but 
soon,  resuming  their  native  ferocity,  they 
pushed  me  back,  struck  at  me  with  fists,  with 
clubs,  and  at  last  with  knives,  leaving  me 
half  dead ;  two  of  them  then  dragged  me  to 
the  place  where  I  had  been  before.  After 
a  time,  as  I  began  to  draw  my  breath,  two  of 
the  savages  came  up,  their  rage  turned  towards 
me,  and,  seizing  my  hands,  began  to  crunch 
my  nails  between  their  teeth,  causing  me  in- 
tense suffering.  They  treated  poor  Goupil  in 
the  same  way  ;  yet,  so  far,  they  offered  no  in- 
dignities towards  their  Huron  prisoners. 

When  all  the  Iroquois  who  had  pursued 
the  fugitive  Hurons  had  returned  (two  only 
excepted,  who  had  been  killed  in  the  pursuit) 
they  took  us  to  the  other  side  of  the  river,  di- 
viding among  themselves  the  contents  of  our 
canoes.  Their  booty  was  considerable,  for 
besides  the  fact  that  each  of  us  Frenchmen 
had  our  own  separate  luggage,  we  had  some 
twenty  packages  containing  many  things  for 
the  service  of  the  church,  and  for  the  use  of 
the  missionaries  :  books,  vestments,  clothing, 
and  many  other  things,  most  precious  to 
us  in  these  wilds.  While  the  Iroquois  were 
fully  engaged  in  dividing  their  booty,  I  seized 
the  opportunity  to  baptize  several  others  who 
were  sufficiently  instructed,  but  for  whom  we 
had  not  had  time  before.     Among  them  was  a 


very  aged  man,  an  octogenarian,  who  received 
baptism  with  the  humility  of  a  child.  When 
afterwards  the  savages  tried  to  force  him  into 
a  boat  after  others  had  preceded  him,  he  said  : 
"At  my  age  why  force  me  to  go  to  a  land 
far  from  my  own  ?     No  :   let  me  die  here  !" 

And,  indeed,  he  received  from  their  hands 
the  merciful  blow  which  enabled  him  to  die 
in  all  the  grace  of  his  baptism. 
(to  be  continued.) 


Scenes  in  a  Soldier's  Life. 

English  Messenger  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 
(Conclusion.) 

Do  you  know  Alsace — that  fair  Alsace  no 
longer  ours — the  land  of  fortresses  and  soldiers^ 
the  sentinel  of  France,  as  it  still  was  at  the 
time  I  tell  of,  with  its  good,  gentle,  simple, 
courteous  people,  every  man  of  whom  seemed 
a  born  soldier  ?  There  is  no  more  picturesque 
bit  in  the  country  than  that  known  as  "le 
ballon  d' Alsace."  You  ascend  by  paths  bor- 
dered with  strawberries  and  carpeted  with 
wild  flowers,  and  every  other  step  gives  you  a 
glimpse  of  the  Savoureuse  as  it  leaps,  glides^ 
or  laughs  on  its  way.  Not  a  peasant  but  gave 
you  kindly  greeting ;  not  a  child  but  smiled 
in  your  face  as  it  made  its  offering  of  moun- 
tain flowers  ;  and  in  the  evening,  as  you  came 
back  from  the  "  ballon,"  you  had  no  need  to 
seek  for  an  inn  ;  the  stranger  was  a  welcome 
guest  in  every  cottage  of  hospitable  Alsace. 
Now,  alas  !  things  are  sadly  changed  ;  but  the 
last  time  I  was  there  all  was  as  I  have  de- 
scribed it.  I  was  riding  slowly  along,  letting 
my  horse  pretty  much  choose  his  way,  when 
I  checked  him  before  a  house  which  charmed 
me  by  its  look  of  order  and  modest  prosperity. 
It  stood  in  the  middle  of 'a  garden,  encircled 
by  grand  old  trees,  and  clothed  with  ivy. 
Children  were  playing  with  a  large  hound  in 
the  porch,  where  the  mother  sat  at  work  ;  the 
father  was  busy  in  the  garden  with  his  spade, 

I  ought  to  have  mentioned  that  a  few  yards 
from  the  house,  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree,  was  a 
leaden  image  of  St.  Joseph,  protected  by  grass. 
An  old  wood-cutter  was  kneeling  before  it  when 
I  passed.  He  came  up  with  me  as  I  was  look- 
ing at  the  house,  and  bade  me  good  evening. 
"Whose  is  this  cottage?"  I  asked.  "The 
old  soldier's,"  he  answered :  "  we  call  it  the 
house  of  charity,  for  no  one  ever  asks  in  vain 
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for  a  meal  or  a  rest."  One  of  the  children, 
who  had  caught  sight  of  me,  ran  to  his  father,^ 
who  left  his  work  and  came  towards  me.  It 
was  Joseph  Meyer  !  Need  I  say  how  cordial 
our  greeting  was,  or  that  one  of  the  boys  led 
my  horse  to  the  stable,  while  I  was  installed 
as  an  honored  guest  in  my  old  friend's  home. 
After  supper  I  was  taken  to  see  the  dairy,  with 
its  stores  of  milk  and  honey,  the  full  barn,  the 
chests  of  homespun  cloth,  and  the  garden  of 
Tegetables  and  flowers,  which  was  the  pride 
of  Joseph's  heart.  After  supper  we  sat  round 
the  blazing  logs — the  youngest  boy  on  my 
knee,  the  rest  of  the  children  grouped  about 
their  grand-parents,  for  there  were  three  gen- 
erations under  this  roof.  I  had  plenty  to  hear ; 
and  everyone,  children  included,  had  a  word 
to  say,  now  of  their  life  of  healthy,  happy, 
labor,  now  of  "  the  regiment,"  and  above  all, 
of  Sceur  Marthe.  My  story  is  getting  too 
long.  I  must  say  in  a  few  words  that  she  had 
not  only  saved  the  poor  soldier's  life,  but  sown 
in  his  soul  the  seeds  of  piety  and  charity  :  she 
had  taught  him  the  meaning  of  the  great  word 
duty,  she  had  shown  him  the  beauty  of  self-devo- 
tion. Joseph  Meyer  was  a  rude,  ignorant  soul ; 
but — I  say  it  boldly — the  life  of  a  faithful,  hon- 
est soldier  is  a  school  of  virtue.  The  seed  fell 
on  good  soil :  he  had  no  difficulty  in  under- 
standing her  lessons,  and  his  life  became  what 
1  have  shown  you. 

Twice  a  year  Meyer  left  his  house,  turning 
the  corner  of  the  forest,  and  driving  a  heavily 
laden  wagon  to  the  nearest  town,  which  was 
several  leagues  distant.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  winter,  the  load  was  the  wood  of  his  poor 
neighbors  ;  after  the  harvest  their  grain.  So, 
twice  a  year,  there  was  this  regular  alms  ;  but 
every  day,  every  hour,  there  was  charity  at 
work  ;  charity  varied  and  manifold  as  the  sor- 
row of  life  :  "for  you  see,"  said  Joseph,  "what 
Soeur  Marthe  told  me  was,  that  alms  are  given 
to  the  poor,  but  that  one  can  show  charity 
even  to  the  rich  :  a  kind  word,  a  kind  look 
even — all  that  was  charity,  she  said."  I 
thought  that  Soeur  Marthe,  the  servant  of  the 
poor,  and  Joseph  Meyer,  ex-soldier  and  peas- 
ant, had  mastered  a  philosophy  truer  and 
deeper  than  all  the  learned  thinkers  of  this 
world:  the  great  Dominican's  lesson  of  the 
insect  and  the  blade  of  grass.  After  a  pause 
in  our  long  talk,  I  asked  my  host  if  he  knew 
what  became  of  the  man  who  had  struck  the 
Sister  on  the  day  I  have  told  of  in  the  June  of 


1848.  He  smiled  and  nodded  :  she  found  he 
was  still  alive,  unclasped  his  fingers  from  the 
knife  stained  with  her  blood,  and  had  him 
taken  to  the  hospital  where  her  post  was.  He 
and  the  little  mobile  were  placed  in  two  beds, 
side  by  side,  and  she  nursed  them  both.  They 
recovered ;  but  the  man  was  condemned  to  a 
severe  punishment  by  the  conseil  de  guerre' 
which  met  to  inquire  into  the  case — con- 
demned, but  not  punished,  for  Soeur  Marthe 
pleaded  for  him,  and  saved  him  from  disgrace,, 
as  she  had  saved  him  from  death. 

I  thought  as  I  rode  away  next  morning^ 
from  the  cottage  of  the  Vosges  that  all  the 
sounds  of  those  stirring  times,  the  loud 
tongues  of  politics,  oratory,  and  philosophy,, 
must  be  far  less  clear  and  eloquent  in  the  ear 
of  Grod  than  the  deep  silence  of  Christiani 
charity. 


A  Land  Without  Ruins. 

"A  land  without  ruins  is  a  land  without 
memories — a  land  without  memories  is  a  land 
without  history.  A  land  that  wears  a  laurel 
crown  may  be  fair  to  see  ;  but  twine  a  few  sad 
cypress  leaves  around  the  brow  of  any  land,, 
and  be  that  land  barren,  beautiless  and  bleak,, 
it  becomes  lovely  in  its  consecrated  coronet 
of  sorrow,  and  it  wins  the  sympathy  of  the 
heart  and  of  history.  Crowns  of  roses  fade — 
crowns  of  thorns  endure.  Calvaries  and  cruci- 
fixions take  deepest  hold  of  humanity — the 
triumphs  of  might  are  transient — they  pass 
and  are  forgotten — the  suff'erings  of  right  are 
graven  deepest  on  the  chronicles  of  nations." 

UES,  give  me  the   land  where  the  ruins  are 
spread, 
And  the  living  tread  light  on  the  hearts  of  the 

dead. 
Yes,  give  me  a  land  that  is  blest  by  the  dust 
And  bright  with  the  deeds  of  the  down-troddeni 

just. 
Yes,  give  me  the  land  where  the  battle's  red  blast. 
Has  flashed  to  the  future  the  fame  of  the  past ; 
Yes,  give  me  the  land  that  hath  legends  and  lays 
That  tell  of  the  memories  of  long  vanished  days  y 
Yes,  give  me  a  land  that  hath  story  and  song, 
Enshrine  the  strife  of  the  right  with  the  wrong  ♦,: 
Yes,  give  me  a  land  with  a  grave  in  each  spot 
And  names  in  the  graves  that  shall  not  be  forgot ;. 
Yes,  give  me  the  land  of  the  wreck  and  the  tomb- 
There  is  grandeur  in  graves— there  is  glory  in. 

gloom ; 
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For  out  of  the  gloom  future  brightness  is  born 
As  after  the  night  comes  the  sunrise  of  morn  ; 
And  the  graves  of  the  dead  with  the  grass  over- 
grown 
May  yet  form  the  footstool  of  liberty's  throne, 
And  each  single  wreck  in  the  war-path  of  might, 
Shall  yet  be  a  rock  in  the  temple  of  right. 

Father  Ryan. 


Devotion    to   the   Blessed    Virgin    in 
England. 

The  English  people  in  Catholic  times  were 
so  famous  for  their  devotion  ±0  the  Blessed 
Virgin  that  their  country  was  called  ''Our 
Lady's  Dowry."  Innumerable  churches  were 
dedicated  to  her,  the  oldest  being  St.  Mary's, 
Glasijonbury,  which  is  alluded  to  in  the  year 
704.  Churches  under  the  patronage  of  other 
saints .  had  a  Lady's  Chapel  attached.  Most 
churches  contained  altars  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin, as  we  know  by  St.  Aldhelm's  description  of 
them  in  the  seventh  century.  All  the  churches 
of  the  Cistercians  were  dedicated  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  Chapels  were  built  near  bridges. 
Pictures  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  were  placed  in 
churches  as  far  back  as  690,  on  the  first  con- 
version of  the  country  to  the  Catholic  faith. 
The  Council  of  Exeter,  in  1287,  ordered  that 
■every  parish  church  should  have  an  image 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  She  was  represented 
as  taught  by  St.  Anne,  as  carrying  the  Divine 
€hild,  as  assumed  into  heaven,  or  as  seated  on 
a  throne  in  heaven,  and  in  innumerable  other 
ways.  The  titles  given  her  were  very  numer- 
ous, such  as  "  Our  Lady  of  Mercy,"  "  Our  Lady 
of  Grace,"  "Our  Lady  of  Consolation,"  etc. 

In  the  seventh  century  Ina  gave  a  statue  of 
our  Lady  in  silver  to  Glastonbury;  in  the  Ca- 
thedral of  York  there  were  statues  of  gold  and 
silver,  in  Westminster  of  silver.  They  were 
made  of  alabaster,  mother-of-pearl,  stone  or 
wood,  and  often  stood  under  canopies  of  great 
beauty.  They  were  decorated  with  velvet,  dam- 
iisk,  silk,  and  other  precious  materials;  wealthy 
persons  leaving  in  their  wills  costly  articles 
for  this  purpose.  Lamps  burned  before  these 
statues,  which  were  hung  with  ex-votos. 

The  sanctuaries  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  En- 
gland were  numerous  and  splendid,  the  most 
famous  being  Walsinghara,  founded  in  1164, 
to  which  Henry  III,  Edwards  I,  II  and  III, 
Henry  VI,  Edward  IV,  Henry  VII  and  Henry 
VIII,  David  Bruce,  Erasmus,  etc.,  went  in  pil- 


grimage. London  and  Westminster  had  many 
such  sanctuaries,  as  also  had  Norfolk,  Suffolk, 
Wiltshire,  Shropshire  and  many  other  coun- 
tries. The  Blessed  Virgin  was  the  Patroness 
of  Lincoln  and  Stamford. 

Wells  were  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
and  sign-boards  belonging  to  tradesmen  often 
referred  to  her,  such  as  "The  Angel,"  "The 
Salutation,"  "The  Bleeding  Heart,"  and  "The 
Rose."  Flowers  were  named  after  her,  as  the 
"Marigold,"  "Lady's  Hour,"  "Lady's  Fin- 
gers," "  Lady's  Slipper,"  etc.  Books  and  man- 
uscripts were  adorned  with  pictures  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  and  scenes  from  the  Rosary. 
Guilds  and  beneficial  societies,  too,  (of  which 
there  were  nine  hundred  and  nine  in  Norfolk 
alone,)  were  also  placed  under  her  patronage. 

The  Scapular  of  Mount  Garmel  was  first  re-»i 
vealed  to  Simon  Stock,  an  Englishman,  in  1259. 
The  famous  Order  of  the  Garter,  instituted  by 
Edward  III  in  1349,  was  placed  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  St.  George. 
She  was  invoked  at  death.  The  most  famous 
authors  speak  and  write  of  her  virtues : — 
Bede,  Aldhelm,  Alcuin,  iElfric,  Peter  of  Blois, 
Adam  Scot,  St.  Anselm,  Eadmer,  Sir  Thomas 
More,  etc.  They  give  her  the  same  titles  as 
occur  in  the  Litany  of  Loretto.  The  Angelic 
Salutation  was  said,  and  beads  were  in  use  by 
everybody.  The  Angelus  was  universally  re- 
cited three  times  a  day.  This  bell  was  called 
the  "  Gabriel  Bell."  Church-bells  were  often 
dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  The  Feasts  of 
the  Purification,  the  Annunciation,  our  Lady's 
Nativity,  and  the  Immaculate  Conception 
were  observed  with  great  solemnity.  The 
latter  was  first  kept  in  England  by  St.  An- 
selm in  the  eleventh  century.  Saturday  was 
also  observed  in  her  honor. 


How  Mozart  Died. 


Wolfgang  Mozart,  the  great  composer,  died 
at  Vienna,  in  the  year  1791.  There  is  some- 
thing very  touching  in  the  circumstances  of 
his  death.  His  sweetest  song  was  the  last  he 
sang — the  Bequiem.  He  had  been  employed 
on  this  exquisite  piece  for  several  weeks, 
his  soul  filled  with  inspirations  of  the  richest 
melody,  and  already  claiming  kindred  with 
immortality.  After  giving  it  its  last  touch, 
and  breathing  into  it  that  undying  spirit  of 
song  which  was  to  consecrate  it  through  all 
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time,  ag  his  "cyrcean  strain,"  he  fell  into  ^a 
gentle  and  quiet  slumber.  At  length  the 
light  footsteps  of  his  daughter  awoke  him. 
*'Come  hither,"  said  he,  "my  Emilie.  My 
task  is  done — the  Requiem— mz/  Requiem  is 
finished."  "  Say  not  so,  dear  father,"  said  the 
gentle  girl,  interrupting  him,  with  tears  in 
her  eyes ;  "  you  must  be  better^you  look 
better,  for  even  now  your  cheek  has  a  glow  on 
it.  I  am  sure  we  shall  nurse  you  well  again — 
let  me  bring  you  something  refreshing."  "  Do; 
not  deceive  yourself,  my  love,"  said  the  dying 
father,  "this  wasted  form  can  never  be  re- 
stored by  human  aid.  From  Heaven's  mercy 
alone  do  I  look  for  help  in  this  my  dying  hour. 
You  spoke  of  refreshment,  my  Emilie — take 
these  my  last  notes — sit  down  to  my  piano 
here— sing  with  them  the  hymn  of  your  sainted 
mother — let  me  once  more  hear  those  tones 
which  have  been  so  long  my  solace  and  delight.'' 
Emilie  obeyed,  and  with  a  voice  enriched  with 
tenderest  emotion,  sang  the  following  stanza  : 

Spirit !  thy  labor  is  o'er  ! 
Thy  term  of  probation  is  run, 
Thy  steps  are  now  bound  for  the  untrodden  shore, 
And  the  race  of  immortals  begun. 

Spirit !  look  not  on  the  strife, 
Or  the  pleasures  of  earth  with  regret- 
Pause  not  at  the  threshold  of  limitless  life, 
To  mourn  for  the  day  that  is  set. 

Spirit !  no  fetters  can  bind, 
No  wicked  have  power  to  molest ; 
There  the  weary,  like  thee— the  wretched,  shall  find 
A  haven,  a  mansion  of  rest. 

Spirit !  how  bright  is  the  road 
For  which  thou  art  now  on  the  wing. 
Thy  home  it  will  be,  with  thy  Saviour  and  God, 
Their  loud  hallelujah  to  sing. 

As  she  concluded,  she  dwelt  for  a  moment 
upon  the  low  melancholy  notes  of  the  piece, 
and  then,  turning  from  the  instrument,  looked 
in  silence  for  the  approving  smile  of  her 
father.  It  was  the  still  and  passionless  smile 
which  the  rapt  and  joyous  spirit  left — with 
the  seal  of  death  upon  those  features. 


S AIN'T  Anthony  is  invoked  to  recover  lost 
things  because  he  entered  the  Order  of  St. 
Francis  under  the  name  of  Anthony  instead  of 
Ferdinand,  in  order  to  conceal  himself  from 
his  friends.  Therefore,  he  who,  for  the  glory 
of  God,  wished  not  to  be  found,  received  the 
(jift  that  by  his  intercession  lost  objects  might 
be  recovered. 


Religious  Liberty  vs.    Sectarian  Par- 
tiality. 


The  New  York  Star,  in  an  editorial  entitled 
the  "  Radical  Estimate  of  Religious  Equality," 
bears  unmistakable  evidence  to  the  fact  that 
our  boasted  claim  to  religious  equality  in  the 
United  States  is  seriously  tampered  with  by 
sundry  officials  in  places  of  high  trust.     The 
case  in  point — at  the  Soldiers'  Home,  Dayton, 
Ohio— is   not,  we  regret   to   say,  the  first  to 
which  attention  has  been  called  ;   it  is  a  well- 
known  fact — one  to  which  many  officers  of 
the  Army  can  bear  evidence — that  our  Indian 
wars  have  been  often  due  to  sectarian  bias  in 
the  control  of  religious  influence  among  the 
Indians,  the  preferences  of  the  Indians  them- 
selves being  totally  disregarded  and  ministers 
thrust  upon  them  whom  they  did  not  want. 
As  Catholics  pure  and  simple,  we  know  no 
party  in  politics— at  least  we  should  not ;  but 
while  we  would   eliminate  strictly  partisan 
feelings  from  any  share  in  the  responsibility  of 
such  odious  acts  as  the  Star  calls  attention  to, 
the  facts  themselves  remain  to  be  dealt  with, 
and  the  evils  to  be  remedied.     Simple  justice 
requires  that  such  a  state  of  affairs  should  not 
be  tolerated.     The  Star  should  not,  however, 
attribute  the  injustice  done  Catholics  in  the 
Army  and  Navy  to  Republican  intolerance,  as 
it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  President  Lincoln 
proposed  the  appointment  of  Catholic  chap- 
lains for  the  Army  and  Navy — for  the  latter, 
at  least — but  at  a  time  when  such  chaplains 
could  not  be  had  ;   and  the  scratching  at  the 
polls  in  New  York  of  Mayor  Grace's  name, 
because  he  was  a  Catholic,  is  still  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  read   the  daily  papers. 
Certain  acts — and  they  are  not  a  few — show- 
ing the  justice  and  broad-hearted  liberality  of 
Thaddeus  Stevens  to  Catholic  interests,  during 
his  congressional  career,  might  be  brought  for- 
ward, if  necessary,  and  Thaddeus  Stevens  was 
neither  a  Democrat  nor  a  Catholic,  although 
on  his  death-bed  he  was  baptized  and  became 
a  Catholic.     That  a  Know-Nothing  spirit  ex- 
ists in  both  parties  is  evident,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  determine  in  which  it  is  strongest ; 
therefore,  from  a  religious  point  of  view  there 
is  little  or  nothing    to   determine   a  choice. 
As  Catholics  we  stand  on  an  equality  under 
the  Constitution  with  the  members  of  other 
denominations,  and  a  Catholic  soldier  or  sailor 
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should  enjoy  equal  privileges  with  his  non- 
Catholic  confreres.  His  rights  should  be  re- 
spected, and  who  violates  them  in  whole  or  in 
part  commits  a  felony — ^violates  a  right  guaran- 
teed by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  is  liable  to  impeachment.  It  would  be 
well  to  bring  the  case  of  the  Soldiers'  Home 
into  the  courts  and  make  a  test-case  of  it  as  a 
warning  to  others.  With  these  premises  we 
give  the  following  extract  from  the  article  in 
the  Star  : 

But  there  is  a  higher  consideration.  ...  "On 
the  battle-field  the  equality  of  the  soldiers  of  dif- 
ferent creeds  was  never  questioned.  When  the 
roar  of  battle  had  ceased,  and  when  victory  perched 
on  the  banners  of  the  conqueror,  the  particular 
altar  at  which  the  victors  respectively  knelt  was 
never  taken  into  account.  In  the  proud  rank 
of  an  American  soldier  and  the  comprehensive 
name  of  an  American  citizen,  the  idea  of  distinc- 
tion of  religious  faith  never  obtruded  itself  They 
were  all  soldiers  of  the  Republic — all  equally  en- 
titled to  the  Republic's  gratitude. 

"  But  how  is  it  with  the  Radical  estimate  of  re- 
ligions equality?  There  are  now  in  the  Soldiers' 
Home  3,500  inmates ;  of  these  1,800  profess  the 
Catholic  faith  ;  the  rest  are  subdivided  into  Episco- 
palian-Protestants, Methodists,  and  members  of 
other  denominations.  Within  the  precincts  of 
the  Home  there  is  a  pretentious  church  for  Prot- 
estant service,  decorated  in  the  highest  style  of 
ecclesiastical  art,  luxuriously  cushioned,  and  with 
a  choir  of  sweet  singers  and  an  organ  of  fine  com- 
pass. Of  this  there  can  be  no  complaint.  The 
'beauty  of  His  house  and  the  place  where  His 
glory  dwelleth,'  is  a  commendable  idea  of  Christian 
gentiment,  and  we  are  pleased  that  such  decent 
auxiliaries  are  provided  for  the  public  worship  of 
the  Deity.  But  how  is  it  at  the  other  side  ?  In  a 
dingy  basement  of  this  said  church,  without  adorn- 
ment of  any  kind,  and  with  a  ceiling  so  low  that 
a  man  of  more  than  average  altitude  cannot 
stand  erect,  the  solemn  services  of  that  other  faith 
have  to  be  performed.  The  Catholics  have  no 
organ  and  no  choir — save,  indeed,  in  the  fact  that 
the  sounds  of  the  music  above  very  frequently  in- 
terfere with  the  silent  solemnities  below.  And 
even  this,  perhaps,  should  not  be  complained  of 
Sacred  song  in  praise  of  the  Almighty  can  hardly 
be  regarded  as  unpleasant,  how  much  soever  it 
may  be  an  interruption. 

"  Worse  remains  behind.  The  Protestant  chap- 
lain has  one  of  the  best  homes  in  the  soldier  colony 
— luxuriously  furnished,  and  supplied  with  the 
advantages  of  fuel,  gas,  stabling,  etc.,  at  the  na- 
tion's expense ;  and  he  is  appraised  besides  at  a 
salary  of  two  thousand  dollars  a  year.  The  Cath- 
olic chaplain  is  supplied  with  a  comfortless  room, 
scantily  furnished  for  occasional  use,  and  enjoys 


the  magnificent  income  of  two  hundred  dollars  per 
annum !  The  average  attendance  at  the  Protes- 
tant service  is  500 — that  at  the  Catholic  cere- 
monial over  1,400.  Beside  the  Sabbath  duties,  at- 
tendance at  ministrations  are  daily,  almost  hourly,, 
demanded  of  the  one — the  zeal  of  the  other  is  sel- 
dom taxed  beyond  the  '  two  sermons  a  week,'  of 
which  Tennyson  writes.  The  control  of  the  estab- 
lishment is  vested  in  the  Governor— General  Pat- 
rick, of  Provost-Marshal  fame  ;  his  discipline,  we 
are  assured,  is  sometimes  carried  to  an  exceptional 
unfairness  in  the  matter  of  religious  belief ;  how- 
ever this  be,  his  notions  of  economy  are,  perhaps, 
to  be  commended  in  a  public  view,  for  we  have  it 
on  authority  that  recently,  when  the  Catholic 
chaplain,  by  reason  of  the  incessant  demands  on 
his  religious  oflices,  felt  compelled  to  avail  of  the 
soldiers'  mess-table,  he  was  furnished  with  a  bill 
for  $2  by  this  thrifty  Governor  for  eight  meals  at 
twenty- five  cents  each. 

"  The  nation  pays  the  cost ;  but  the  nation  is 
hardly  aware  of  the  invidious  inequality,  and 
would  not  tolerate  the  cheese-paring  meanness. 
The  solution  of  the  problem  is  that  the  governing 
body  is  wholly  composed  of  Radicals,  with  General 
Grant  at  the  head,  and  that  the  old  Know-Nothing 
sentiment  still — perhaps  unconsciously — finds  ex- 
ercise in  this  reprehensible  distinction.  .  .  ." 

It  is  stated,  by  the  way,  that  "the  libraries 
and  reading-rooms  [of  the  Soldiers'  Home]  are 
well  stored,— we  think  it  a  fair  question  to  ask 
how  many  Catholic  or  anti-Catholic  books  and 
periodicals  are  to  be  found  upon  its  shelves  or 
tables  ?  If  justice  is  done  the  inmates  in  this 
matter,  it  is  well ;  if  not,  we  should  like  to 
know  the  extent  to  which  an  unjust  partiality 
is  carried. 

We  can  see  no  good  reason  why  Catholics 
should  be  ruled  out  in  the  apportionment  of 
chaplains,  etc.,  for  the  Army  and  Navy,  or 
why  such  invidious  distinctions  as  those  at 
the  Dayton  Soldiers'  Home  should  exist.  The 
Navy,  more  than  half  of  which  is  composed 
of  Catholics,  has  not  a  single  Catholic  chap- 
lain, and  in  the  Army  there  are  but  one  or 
two  Catholic  chaplains.  What  are  Constitu- 
tional guarantees  worth  if  they  exist  only  on 

paper? 

.  ^  . 

Neakly  all  the  great  musical  geniuses  of  Ger- 
many were  Catholics,  and  even  those  who  were 
not  wrote  Masses  and  other  Catholic  church 
music,  a  fact  that  shows  clearly  whence 
they  got  their  training  and  what  spirit  ani- 
mated them.  Even  Bach,  the  most  ultra  Prot- 
estant among  the  latter,  is  not  an  exception. 
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The  Assumption. 

The  Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary 
is  the  most  solemn  of  all  the  festivals  which 
the  Church  celebrates  in  her  honor.  On  this 
-day  we  commemorate  the  triumphal  entry  of 
our  Blessed  Mother  into  heaven,  and  her  glo- 
rious coronation  in  the  presence  of  the  celes- 
tial choirs.  On  this  day,  in  obedience  to  that 
universal  law  to  which  all  the  descendants 
of  Adam  have  been  made  subject,  Mary  died-^— 
her  pure  soul  was  for  a  time  separated  from 
iher  body,  not  through  weakness  of  nature,  but 
through  an  ineffable  transport  of  divine  love. 
On  this  day,  according  to  a  constant  tradition 
shanded  down  from  apostolic  times,  Mary  was 
assumed,  body  and  soul,  to  the  highest  heav- 
ens, there  to  reign  as  Queen-  for  all  eternity. 
It  is  a  day  of  joy  to  the  angelic  hosts,  who 
praise  and  bless  the  Lord,  because  He  hath 
■done  such  great  things  for  her.  It  is  a  day 
of  glory  to  this  humble  Virgiji,  whom  the 
'Three  Persons  of  the  Most  Adorable  Trinity 
filled  with  such  wonderful  graces.  God  the 
Father  chose  her  from  all  eternity  as  His  priv- 
ileged Daughter ;  God  the  Son  received  her 
with  love  as  His  Mother;  and  God  the  Holy 
Ghost  saluted  her  as  His  beloved  Spouse  and 
as  the  most  august  temple  within  which  to 
.take  up  His  abode. 

The  Introit  of  the  Mass  invites  us  to  cele- 
brate the  festival  with  joyful  hearts  :  "  Let  us 
.all  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  whilst  celebrating  this 
day  in  honor  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary, 
^whose  glorious  Assumption  gave  joy  to  the 
.angels  and  praise  and  glory  to  the  Son  of 
'God."  We  beseech  Thee,  0  Lord,  that  Thou 
wouldst  vouchsafe  to  pardon  the  faults  of  us 
Thy  servants,  and  powerless  as  we  are  to  please 
Thee  of  ourselves,  grant  us  salvation  through 
the  intercession  of  her  whose  Assumption  we 
celebrate  and  whom  Thou  didst  choose  to  be 
the  Mother  of  Thy  Son,  our  Lord. 

The  Epistle  is  taken  from  the  Book  of  Ec- 
■clesiasticus  :  "  In  all  things  I  sought  rest,"  be- 
cause at  each  and  every  moment  of  her  life, 
the  Blessed  Virgin  sought  only  eternal  life, 
and  thus  merited  to  obtain  it.  Then  follows 
the  words :  "  And  my  Creator  rested  in  my 
tabernacle  "  ;  that  is  to  say,  within  my  breast. 
And  as  the  Lord  reposed  within  the  womb  of 
Mary,  so  hath  He  given  to  her  His  tabernacle, 
and  placed  her  upon  a  glorious  throne  in  His 
iieavenly  kingdom. 


The  Gospel,  beginning  with  the  words, 
"Jesus  entered  into  a  certain  town,"  at  first 
sight  might  perhaps  appear  but  little  suited 
to  the  festival,  but  it  has  an  allegorical  sense 
which  makes  it  very  appropriate.  This  cer- 
tain town  or  rather  fortress,  quoddam  castel- 
him^  is  the  Blessed  Virgin  herself,  who  is  a 
tower  of  strength  against  the  assaults  of  the 
evil  one. 

The  Offertory  reminds  us  of  the  august  so- 
lemnity, and  the  Antiphon  of  the  Communion 
brings  before  us  the  words  :  "Mary  had  chosen 
the  better  part,  which  shall  not  be  taken  from 
her." 

Let  us  often  recommend  ourselves  to  the 
protection  of  this  Virgin,  who  has  been 
raised  to  such  a  high  degree  of  glory  and  vested 
with  a  power  so  extended.  Mary,  the  privi- 
leged Mother  of  God,  *has  through  love  and 
mercy  become  our  Mother  also.  Let  us  honor 
her  above  all  the  angels,  for  she  is  their  Sover- 
eign ;  let  us  implore  her  intercession,  for  she 
alone  can  do  more  than  the  whole  court  of 
heaven.  We  may  indeed  say  that  Mary  is  all- 
powerful  in  virtue  of  her  prayers,  as  her  divine 
Son,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  is  omnipotent  by 
reason  of  His  merits. 


Catholic  Notes. 


The  following,  referring  to  an  apparition  at 
Knock  on  the  21st  of  June,  is  copied  from  a  letter 
received  last  week  from  a  well-known  missionary 
priest  in  Ireland : 

"  The  flow  of  pilgrims  has  again  continued  at  Knock 
While  we  were  there,  three  gentlemen — an  American, 
an  Englishman,  and  an  Irishman — witnessed  an  ap- 
parition of  the  Blessed  Virgin  surrounded  by  angels, 
on  the  very  spot  where  the  first  apparition  was  seen. 
It  was  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Aloysius  (June  2l8t),  to 
whom  the  good  people  of  the  place,  and  their  saintly 
pastor.  Archdeacon  Cavanagh,  have  a  special  devotion. 
It  occurred  between  three  and  four  o'clock,  in  the 
afternoon  of  a  fine  summer's  day,  when  there  could  be 
no  deception.  These  wondrous  apparitions,  at  a  time 
when  Ireland  is  passing  through  a  crisis  almost  un- 
paralleled in  her  history,  must  have  some  deep  meaning 
in  the  designs  of  Providence.  In  God's  dealings  with 
His  chosen  people  of  old,  He  did  nothing  of  public  im- 
portance without  revealing  it  beforehand.  This  we 
find  distinctly  declared  by  the  Prophet  Amos,  (iii,  7.) 
The  Lord,  says  the  prophet,  doth  nothing  tvithout  re- 
vealing His  secrets  to  His  servants  the  prophets. 
The  whole  history  of  the  human  race  is  a  manifest 
proof  of  this  manner  of  God's  dealing  with  His  people. 
With  God  there  is  no  past  or  future  :  all  is  one,  Eter- 
nal Present ;   and  whatever  He  sees  in  tkat  Eternal 
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Present  of  deep  importance  to  His  people  He  makes 
known  by  prophecy,  or  brings  it  into  notice  by  signs, 
though  these  prophecies  may  not  be  made  clear,  or  the 
meaning  of  them  manifest  to  aZ^  or  at  all  times.  We 
know  how  frequently  the  Apostles  made  use  of  argu- 
ments drawn  from  prophecies,  signs  and  miracles  in 
their  disputes  with  the  Jews  and  Gentiles,  to  prove 
the  divinity  of  our  holy  religion.  St.  Peter,  in  one  of 
his  disputes  with  the  Jews,  proving  the  action  of  God 
in  His  Church  by  prophecy  and  miracles,  thus  quotes 
the  prophet  Joel :  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  the 
last  days,  said  the  Lord,  I  will  pour  out  of  My  Spirit 
upon  all  flesh  :  and  your  sons  and  your  daughters 
shall  prophesy  and  your  young  men  shall  see  visions, 
and  your  old  men  shall  dream  dreams.  .  .  .  and  I  will 
show  wonders  in  the  heaven  above,  and  signs  on  the 
earth  belotv.  '        -X 

"There  is  no  change  in  God,— the  God  of  to-day,  of 
yesterday,  and  forever.  To-day,  as  of  old,  God  may 
foreshadow  coming  events  by  visions  and  signs  ;  and 
who  can  tell  but  that  the  visions  and  signs  and 
wonders  and  cures  of  Knock  may  be  foreshadows  of 
some  wondrous  interposition  of  Providence  in  favor 
of  poor,  persecuted,  long-suffering  Ireland.  Let  us 
at  least  hope  so,  and  suspend  our  judgment  till  the 
Church  has  spoken.  Let  us  say  with  the  more  pru- 
dent among  the  Jews,  seeing  the  wonders  wrought  by 
the  Apostles  :  "  What  meaneth  this?  "  And  not  with 
the  infidel  party:  "These  men  are  full  of  new  wine," 
lest  perhaps  we-  might  be  found  fighting  against  God 
and  ridiculing  God's  work." 


The  death  is  announced  of  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Coughlin  which  occurred  at  the  home  of  his  pa- 
rents in  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  on  the  24th  ult.  He 
was  for  several  years  assistant  pastor  of  St.  Ce- 
cilia's Church,  Brooklyn.  The  Congregation  of 
the  Holy  Redeemer  in  the  United  States  has  lost 
a  noble  member  in  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Father 
Freitag,  whom  to  know  was  to  respect  and  love. 
He  departed  this  life  full  of  years  and  merits  on 
the  26th  ult.  The  Rev.  Dennis  Menton,  a  young 
priest  of  the  diocese  of  Providence,  departed  this 
life  on  the  19th  of  July.  He  had  been  ordained 
only  a  few  months. 

May  they  rest  in  peace  ! 


Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Ireland  has  been  appointed  chap- 
lain of  the  Staff  of  Gov.  Hubbard,  of  Minnesota.  Dur- 
ing the  war  he  was  chaplain  of  Col.  Hubbard's  regi- 
ment.— Western  Watchman. 


Our  readers  have  already  heard  of  the  great 
pilgrimage  which  set  out  some  time  ago  from 
France  for  the  Holy  Land.  The  band  numbered 
in  all  about  1,000  souls,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Rev.  Father  Emmanuel,  of  the  Church  of  the  As- 
sumption, Paris.  A  few  weeks  since,  the  pious  pil- 
grims returned  safely  ;  but  had  to  mourn  the  loss 
of  three  of  their  number  :  one  priest  and  two  lay- 
men. The  most  interesting  event  of  their  journey 
is  said  to  have  been  the  performance  of  the  Way 


of  the  Cross  through  the  streets  of  Jerusalem.  As 
the  streets  of  the  city  are  very  narrow,  the  pil- 
grims were  unable  to  perform  the  exercise  in  a 
body.  They  therefore  separated  into  groups  of 
from  50  to  100  thus  forming  several  processions. 
At  each  end  of  the  procession  two  large  crosses  of 
olive  wood  were  carried.  At  every  Station  the 
different  groups  stopped  and  listened  to  a  short 
instruction  given  by  one  of  the  priests,  after  which 
all  knelt,  and  recited  the  usual  prayers  for  the  in- 
dulgences. They  then  kissed  the  ground,  and  re- 
sumed their  march  singing  a  strophe  of  the  Stahat 
Mater.  This  pious  exercise  was  thus  continued  for 
two  hours  and  a  half,  the  devout  band  shedding 
tears  of  joy  and  love  as  the  thought  came  to  their 
minds  that  they  were  travelling  the  same  road 
which  our  Lord  had  passed  during  His  bitter 
Passion. 

Applications  for  informat.ion  regarding  the 
course  of  studies,  methods  of  discipline,  etc.,  in 
vogue  at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame  are  al- 
ways so  frequent  at  this  season  that  we  have 
thought  well  of  sending  this  year  to  each  of  our 
reader^  a  copy  of  the  college  paper  published  here 
every  week  during  the  scholastic  year.  We  think 
it  will  have  special  interest  for  many,  and  some 
idea  may  be  formed  from  it  of  the  means  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  students  for  the  acquirement  of 
a  thorough  and  Christian  education.  Catalogues 
giving  further  information  may  be  had  on  ap- 
plication to  the  President,  Rev.  Thomas  E.  Walsh, 

c.  s.  c.  

News  from  Egypt  continues  to  furnish  proofs  of 
the  devotedness  of  Catholic  priests  and  Sisters  of 
Charity.  The  correspondent  of  the  London  Times 
writes  : 

"...  Neither  the  Capuchins  nor  the  Sisters  of  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul  left  Alexandria  during  the  bombard- 
ment. Many  of  the  wounded  were  rescued  by  the 
Sisters  at  the  risk  of  their  lives  ;  and  the  monks  fear- 
lessly walked  through  the  streets  trying  to  lessen  the 
sufferings  of  the  fallen,  or  where  that  was  hopeless, 
administering  the  consolations  of  religion." 

He  says  that  he  visited  all  the  hospitals  of  the 
city,  and  cannot  speak  too  highly  in  praise  of  the 
Sisters. 

"  In  addition  to  their  own  sick  they  are  crowded 
with  refugees  of  all  conditions.  They  were  attacked 
by  the  mob  and  the  soldiers  on  the  day  of  the  bom- 
bardment, but  some  of  the  inmates  fired  pistols  and 
the  mob  disappeared.  The  sufferings  of  this  band  of 
Sisters,  with  their  patients  in  all  stages  of  disease, 
cannot  easily  be  described.  ...  At  last  we  dis- 
tinguished two  moving  figures.  We  went  to  them, 
and  I  acted  as  interpreter,  while  they  told  us  a  history 
which  reminded  one  of  Dante's  Inferno.  I  have  no 
time  to  enter  into  the  description  of  all  they  recounted, 
but  the  perfect  calmness,  the  utter  absence  of  excite- 
ment with  which  they  told  the  tale  of  horrors,  the  busi- 
ness-like accuracy  with  which  they  showed  us  where 
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we  were  to  go  to  find  persons  in  distress,  and  the  quie^ 
manner  in  which,  after  giving  us  all  the  information 
we  required,  they  left  to  return  to  their  work  of  danger 
and  charity,  as  quietly  as  if  there  were  nothing  extra- 
ordinary in  their  position,  was  proof  of  a  sort  of  hero- 
ism which  won  the  admiration  of  all  and  compels  me 
to  give  their  names.  They  were  Pere  Guillaume,  a 
Belgian  Franciscan,  and  Frere  Mivielle,  a  French 
Lazarist." 

The  prayers  of  the  readers  of  The  "  Ave  Maria  " 
are  asked  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  Mrs.  Mary 
GiLLEN,  who  died  at  New  York,  on  the  Feast  of 
Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel,  in  the  102d  year  of 
her  age.  The  circumstances  of  this  good  lady's 
death,  seem  to  reveal  the  tenderness  of  our  Blessed 
Mother  to  the  devout  wearers  of  the  Scapular  of 
Mount  Carmel.  For  almost  nine  weeks  prior  to 
her  death  the  deceased  was  unable  to  take  any 
nourishment,  and  when  we  consider  her  advanced 
age  the  prolongation  of  her  life  until  our  Lady's 
feast-day  looks  well-nigh  supernatural.  Requiescat 
in  pace. 

An  act  of  heroism  which  deserves  to  be  recorded 
was  performed  recently  at  Newport,  Md.  The 
Baltimore  Stm  thus  describes  it : 

"  A  colored  man,  a  victim  of  smallpox,  lay  dead  in 
lain  cabin.  In  the  room  with  the  dead  man  were  his 
wife  and  child  suffering  with  the  same  disease.  Of 
course,  every  one  avoided  the  cabin,  fearing  the  conta- 
gion A  gentleman  of  the  neighborhood,  Mr.  Julian 
Norris,  had  a  grave  dug  about  200  yards  from  the 
house,  and  a  coffin  was  placed  near  it.  The  Rev.  J.  A. 
Cunnane,  pastor  of  St.  Mary's  Catholic  church,  New- 
port, who  had  been  visiting  the  stricken  family,  minis; 
tering  to  their  spiritual  and  temporal  wants,  seeing  the 
utter  loneliness  of  the  family,  at  once  took  upon  him- 
self to  bury  the  dead.  Unaided  he  took  the  coffin  into 
the  cabin,  placed  therein  the  loathsome  corpse,  and, 
mustering  extraordinary  strength,  transferred  it  to  a 
wheelbarrow,  conveyed  it  to  the  grave  and  buried  it, 
performing  all  the  labor  alone.  Thus  he,  who  had 
been  priest  and  physician  to  the  sick  man,  became  also 
undertaker  and  sexton.  There  are  heroes  who  never 
draw  a  sword." 

Two  remarkable  books  are  preserved  in  the 
library  of  the  Trappist  Monastery,  Melleray,  Ire- 
land. One  was  written  in  Latin  on  vellum  by 
the  great  St.  Bernard  himself,  about  six  hundred 
years  ago  ;  it  is  illuminated.  It  is  quite  perfect, 
likely  to  last  hundreds  of  years  longer.  The  other 
book  is  a  psalter  of  one  thousand  pages,  printed 
with  the  pen  by  a  monk  of  Melleray  named  Ryan, 
brother  to  the  former  abbot.  Strange  to  say,  the 
writer  had  been  originally  a  sailor.  He  died  and 
was  buried  in  the  abbey,  close  to  his  beloved 
brother,  over  whom  there  is  a  tomb,  the  only  one 
in  the  enclosure  of  the  dead,  and  which  contains 
eighty  graves.  *^ 

We  much  regret  not  to  have  received  this  week 
the  MS.  of  "Ada's  Trust." 


The  Rev.  Father  Anderdon,  S.  J.,  has  been  in- 
duced to  publish  two  lectures  delivered  some  time 
ago  in  Lancashire,  the  occasion  being  the  opening 
of  a  new  Catholic  mission.  They  contain  short  but 
pointed  answers  to  the  principal  objections  raised 
against  Catholic  teaching  by  Protestants,  and  are 
deserving  of  a  wide  dissemination.  The  spirit  in 
which  Father  Anderdon  writes  may  be  seen  from 
the  following  extract : 

"I  have  never  loved  controversy  for  its  own  sake, 
and  should  not  respect  the  man  who  did.  Years  ago, 
on  being  challenged  to  an  encounter  of  that  kind,  I 
answered  that,  not  observing  anything  new  in  the  ob- 
jections then  advanced  against  the  Catholic  faith,  I  de- 
clined to  waste  the  tinae  of  my  correspondent,  not  to 
say  my  own,  in  answering  less  well  what  has  been 
often  and  better  answered  before.  Some  local  circum- 
stance, or  special  occasion,  would  alone  make  it  worth 
while  to  act  otherwise." 

The  question,  "Cannot  a  man  be  educated  with- 
out having  any  religion  r* "  is  thus  answered  : 

"If  to  educate  be  to  educe,  or  draw  out,  and  to  ex- 
pand the  mental  powers,  it  is  plain  that  you  cannot 
educate  without  religion.  No  ihan  can  be  '  educed  * 
or  'led  out,'  but  by  religion.  For  what  are  you  lead- 
ing him  out  to  ?  To  mere  facts  about  the  physical 
world  ?  To  bare  events  of  past  history  without  inter- 
pretation, or  with  an  interpretation  merely  secular,  ex- 
cluding the  action  of  the  Divine  Providence  in  the 
world  ?  Educe  a  man  without  religion,  and  he  is  all 
the  more  dangerous  to  society  when  he  is  developed, 
and  all  the  more  hopeless  to  himself.  A  little  knowl- 
edge is  a  dangerous  thing :  and  as  you  exclude  from 
him  the  only  knowledge  which  can  render  the  rest  safe, 
you  make  him  wholly  dangerous  by  making  him  half 
educated.  No  man  is  educated  who  is  either  ignorant 
or  in  doubt  of  his  relations  with  his  Creator  and  future 
Judge.  Secular  education  tends  to  make  him  dis- 
believe both  Creation  and  future  Judgment,  and,  there- 
fore, increases  his  ignorance  and  prevents  his  educa- 
tion. No  :  a  man's  intellect  may  be  filled  with  facts, 
and  his  reasoning  powers  strengthened  to  draw  con- 
clusions without  true  principles,  which  he  lacks.  He 
may  indeed  be  a  trained  man  ;  trained  even  as  the 
clever  housebreaker  was  trained  (and  hanged  not  long 
ago)  in  his  peculiar  branch  of  the  profession  of  acquir- 
ing property.  Without  religion,  a  man  in  any  class  of 
society,  in  any  department  of  knowledge  and  action, 
not  only  lacks  the  chief  ingredient  in  all  education,  but 
he  is  invested  with  the  perilous  powers  given  by  mere 
instruction,  and  these  he  will  be  sure  to  devote  against 
the  superior  and  supreme  power,  because  he  has  not 
the  true  knowledge  of  the  God  whoj  created  liim  to  be 
subservient  to  His  divine  law  and  will. 

"This  morning,  on  coming  here,  I  passed  Lord 
Ellesmere's  monument,  which  is  so  visible  in  this 
neighborhood  :  and,  being  a  stranger,  I  asked  of  my 
fellow-travellers  about  it.  There  was  a  shapely  and 
beautiful  column  commanding  attention,  surmounted 
with  a  statue  of  the  late  Lord  Ellesmere.  A  man  who 
receives  information,  and  is  trained  in  the  inferior  de- 
partments of  human  knowledge,  minus  a  knowledge  of 
God,  would  be  like  a  column  raised  up  half  way,  with- 
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out  the  crowning  figure  that  adorns  the  pinnacle,  and 
gives  meaning  and  significance  to  the  whole." 


New  Publications. 


The  Holy   Exercise  of  the  Presence  of  God. 

Translated    from   the    French  of   T.    F.   Vaubert. 

St.  Louis  :  P.  Fox. 

Pew,  comparatively,  among  persons  in  the 
world,  realize  how  important  and,  at  the  same 
time,  how  easy  it  is  to  advance  in  the  way  of  per- 
fection. Many  seem  to  think  that  any  exercise  of 
piety,  apart  from  the  recitation  of  their  prayers, 
and  attendance  at  Mass,  and  the  Sacraments, 
would  be  incompatible  with  the  duties  they  have 
to  perform.  Each  one  of  us,  no  matter  in  what 
state  of  life  he  may  be  placed,  has  a  perfection  to 
which  he  must  aspire.  Be  ye  'perfect  even  as  your 
Heavenly  Father  is  perfect,  are  words  addressed  to 
all  without  exception.  And  for  all,  the  secular  as 
well  as  the  religious,  perfection  consists  simply 
in  doing  for  God  whatever  they  have  to  do. 
These  thoughts  are  brought  home  to  the  reader 
'by  this  book  on  the  presence  of  God.  It  is  a  work 
which  we  recommend  to  all  our  readers.  It  re- 
veals to  the  devout  Christian  how,  amid  the  trials 
and  temptations  and  distractions  of  a  busy  world, 
lie  may  live  in  union  with  G-od,  and  sanctify  even 
the  least  of  his  daily  actions. 

The  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  By  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Herbert  Vaughan,  Bishop  of  Salford.  Same 
publisher.    \ 

The  importance  of  the  "One  great  Sacrifice  of 
the  New  Law "  cannot  be  too  deeply  impressed 
upon  the  Christian  heart.  It  is  painful,  indeed, 
to  witness  the  indifierence  on  the  part  of  so  many 
professing  Catholics  towards  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of 
the  Mass.  Though  believing  that  in  this  act  of 
religion  they  have  the  memorial  and  continuation 
of  that  great  Sacrifice  once  offered  on  the  altar  of 
the  Cross  for  man's  redemption,  they  do  not  real- 
ize its  value,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  blessings 
of  which  it  is  the  source.  Bishop  Vaughan 's  little 
book  on  this  subject  is  very  timely,  and  must,  we 
are  confident,  commend  itself  to  all  who  are  sin- 
cere in  their  profession  of  faith.  We  recommend 
all  our  readers  to  study  this  little  book  carefully, 
and  thus  make  themselves  familiar  with  the  na- 
ture and  importance  of  the  Holy  Sacrifice. 

Its  appearance  reflects  credit  upon  the  publisher, 
though  in  places  the  typographical  execution  might 
have  been  improved.  We  would  also  suggest 
that  as  in  Chapter  XVIII  a  query  is  introduced  in 
regard  to  the  United  States,  a  similar  adaptation 
might  have  been  made  in  Chapter  XX,  when  speak- 
ing of  the  Perpetual  Sacrifice,  and  in  Chapter 
XXI,  concerning  the  canonical  honorarium. 


youth's  Department 


The  Bier  of  Mary,  Mother  of  God. 


BY    THE    LATE    EEV.    ROBERT     STEPHP^N     ITAWKER.* 

SOFT  eve  comes  down  upon  her  couch  of  cloud, 
The  shadows- gather  round  the  dreams  of  night ; 
With  woeful  psalms  Jerusalem  is  loud. 
And  far  and  near  the  funeral  torch  is  bright ; 
Even  the  dull  feet  of  age  have  sought  the  crowd, 
To  watch  with  anxious  eyes  a  shuddering  sight ; 
From  yonder  home  a  silent  corpse  they  bear. 
The  dead,  the  beautiful,  the  cold,  the  fair. 

They  wail  for  one— holiest  of  all  her  race — 
For  Mary— Maiden  Mother  of  the  Lord  ; 
The  name  that,  graven  in  stars,  the  angels  trace  ; 
Hallowed  in  Heaven,  and  on  earth  adored. 
What  eyes  shall  yet  be  lifted  to  that  face  ! 
What  voices  at  those  feet  one  day  be  poured. 
When  angel-harps  the  Queen  of  Heaven  declare 
And  the  Son  listens  to  his  Mother's  prayer. 

Holy,  and  full  of  Heaven  her  race  was  run. 
Her  soul  made  haste  to  meet  her  glorious  Child  ; 
He,  when  the  rest  had  fled,  besought  St.  John 
To  choose  for  his  own  Mother  Mary  mild. 
Yea,  His  last  thought  was  hers,  when  the  sad  sun 
Grew  dark,  and  earthquake,  fierce  and  wild, 
Rent  shuddering  Calvary,  and  air  and  sky 
Shook  to  behold  the  Hosts  of  Heaven  pass  by. 

They  glide,  like  shadows,  silent,  dim,  and  pale. 
Kinsfolk  and  strangers  through  the  peopled  street ; 
Forth  at  the  gate  the  minstrel  leads  the  wail, 
And  on  the  mourners  move  with  lingering  feet. 
Hark  !  what  stern  voices  rise  !  what  sounds  prevail ! 
A  cry,  as  when  in  battle  foemen  meet ; 
A  circumcised  Jew  !    0,  deed  of  fear. 
Foamed  at  the  dead,  and  smote  that  awful  bier ; 

But  lo  !  a  doom  !    That  fierce  and  lifted  hand 
Fell,  quivering  fell,  severed  by  touch  unseen  ; 
The  multitude  are  mute  ;  they  understand 
That  girded  Angels  guard  the  sacred  scene  ; 
But  he,  the  wretch,  clings  to  that  funeral  band. 
With  jabbering  cry,  and  rent  and  tortured  mien  : 
Low,  at  the  rested  bier  he  bends,  and  there 
Shrieks  to  the  Merciful  a  loud  and  penitent  prayer. 

God  heard  him.    God  beheld  the  gushing  tear  ; 
His  heart  was  visible  to  the  eyes  divine  ; 


*  Mr.  Hawker  was  an  Anglican  minister.  He  had 
the  happiness  of  being  received  into  the  True  Fold  on 
his  death-bed. 
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The  deep  thoughts  of  his  quivering  soul  were  clear 
As  jewels,  'mid  the  earthquake,  in  the  mine  ; 
He  lifts  his  arms  once  more  above  the  bier. 
And  clothed  with  flesh  from  Heaven,  new  fingers 

shine  ; 
He  knelt  a  Hebrew  foe  in  deed  and  word, 
He  rose  a  Christian  man,  disciple  of  the  Lord. 

In  sad  Gethsemane,  in  a  chosen  grave. 
For  a  set  time  they  laid  their  blessed  dead  ; 
There  lilies  loved  to  bloom  and  boughs  to  wave. 
And  many  a  murmured  orison  was  said. 
There  burned  the  nightly  star  whose  radiance  gave 
Sign  of  the  sepulchre  to  Christian  tread  ; 
There,  too,  the  chanted  psalm  was  heard  at  eve. 
When  harps  of  heaven  were  touched,  and  Angels 
came  to  grieve. 


How  Ernest's  Word  was    Kept. 

^.^^NE  Assumption  eve,  in    far-off 
"^     "^^  England,  a  mother  called  her 
little  ones  around  her  to  talk  to 
them  of  a  great  happiness  that 
was  to  befall  them  on  the  mor- 
row's feast.    The  family  numbered 
seven ;    the  eldest  was   a  boy  of 
eleven  years  ;  the  youngest  a  tiny  in- 
fant, at  that  moment  nestling  on  its 
mother's  breast. 

"  Oh,  mamma  !"  exclaimed  the  elder  daugh- 
ter, as  she  settled  herself  at  her  mother's  feet, 
"is  it  really  to-morrow  that  we  are  to  be 
clothed  with  the  beautiful  white  robe  you  have 
talked  to  us  about  so  often  ?  Oh  !  how  T  long 
for  the  happy  moment ! "  A  nd  she  continued : 
"This  morning  I  watched  nurse  ironing  the 
white  dresses  Alice  and  I  are  to  wear  to-mor- 
row, and  T  wondered  how  much  whiter  and 
brighter  will  be  the  one  with  which  our  souls 
will  be  clad  after  we  have  received  the  holy 
Sacrament  of  Baptism." 

"  Ah  !  my  child,"  was  the  mother's  i"eply, 
"you  can  never  guess  the  beauty  of  a  soul 
fresh  with  the  waters  of  Baptism  ;  to-morrow, 
at  this  time,  my  five  little  ones  will  equal  in 
brightness  the  beautiful  angels  who  will  have 
descended  from  heaven  to  be  their  companions 
for  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  thing  which  occupies  my  thoughts  :  it 
is,  which  of  my  little  ones  will  keep  the  white 
robe  without  a  stain  the  longest  ?  " 

"I,  mamma,"  said  Ernest, — a  very  decided 
little  fellow.    "But,  dear  mamma,"  was  his 


objection,  "  as  we  do  not  see  the  robe,  how  can 
we  know  when  it  is  stained  ?  " 

"Do  you  not  know  Ernest,  when  you  do 
something  wrong, — for  example,  when  you  are 
disobedient  ?  Well,  then,  every  time  you  com- 
mit a  fault  your  baptismal  robe  is  stained," 
replied  the  mother,  "and  it  must  be  washed 
directly." 

"Washed  !  mamma ;  but  how  can  we  wash 
it  if  we  do  not  see  it  ?  "  insisted  Ernest. 

"  It  is  not  you  who  will  cleanse  it ;  it  is  our 
Lord,  and  therefore  it  is  not  necessary  to  see  it. 
He  will  remove  the  stain  as  soon  as  we  con- 
fess our  fault  and  ask  Him  to  forgive  us,"  she 
said,  at  the  same  time  stroking  her  son's  fair 
head. 

"  Oh,  dear ! "  he  exclaimed,  catching  the 
hand  and  covering  it  with  kisses,  "how  nice  it 
will  be  to  be  Catholics ;  I  shall  be  so  glad 
when  to-morrow  comes  !  I  do  not  think  I  shall 
sleep  to-night  with  very  joy." 

"  Yes,  it  will  be  very  nice,"  joined  in  little 
Alice ;  "  and  I  think  the  best  of  all  will  be  to  be 
children  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  I  love  her  so 
much  already,  she  looks  so  kind  and  sweet ! " 
and  she  looked  up  at  the  image  of  the  Ma- 
donna which  stood  over  the  mantelpiece. 

(Ah,  the  sweet-faced  Madonna !  it  had  not 
always  hung  there,  for  it  was  only  a  few 
months  since  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  had  been 
received  into  the  Church.  Now  it  was  their 
children's  turn,  and  the  Feast  of  the  Assump- 
tion was  the  chosen  day.) 

After  the  conversation  had  continued  for 
some  time,  Mrs.  M.  was  about  to  send  the 
younger  ones  to  bed  when  their  papa's  well- 
known  knock  was  heard  at  the  door.  Annie 
jumped  up,  and  ran  to  let  him  in.  He  was 
not  alone,  and  Alice,  on  hearing  Father  James's 
voice,  begged  to  be  allowed  to  go  too,  in  hopes 
of  getting  a  caress  from  the  kind  Father. 

The  good  parish  priest  had  come  to  give  his 
young  catechumens  a  last  instruction,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  he  was  surrounded  by  the  youth- 
ful band.  Then  papa  also  had  good  news  to 
tell ;  it  was  that  they  were  to  receive  the  Holy 
Sacrament  in  the  convent  chapel — a  piece  of 
news  which  made  the  already  joyful  faces  grow 
still  brighter,  for  it  was  a  great  treat  to  visit 
the  Sisters  of  Mercy. 

The  next  day  was  really  a  beautiful  one,  and 
the  little  ones  opened  their  eyes  remembering 
what  happiness  was  awaiting  them  on  that 
very  day.     The  ceremony  was  to  take  place 
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in  the  afternoon,  for  the  convent  was  some  dis- 
tance from  the  village  chapel.  The  elder 
children  went  to  High  Mass,  then  came  the 
family  dinner,  after  which  all  were  dressed  in 
their  "  Sunday  best,"  packed  in  the  carriage  and 
driven  off  to  the  convent.  Nothing  had  been 
spared  to  render  the  modest  chapel  fit  for  the  oc- 
casion, and  everything  spoke  of  the  Holy  One, 
and  the  unseen  Angels  who  surrounded  His 
earthly  throne.  Prettily  was  the  altar  decked 
with  flowers,  freshly  gathered,  and  numerous 
waxen  tapers  lit  up  the  features  of  the  saints 
who  from  their  niches  seemed  to  take  a  living 
interest  in  the  ceremony.  Special  places  had 
been  prepared  in  the  chapel  for  our  young 
friends,  with  their  parents  and  god-parents  ; 
and  sweet  strains  of  music  welcomed  them  as 
they  entered  the  hallowed  precincts  where  the 
gates  of  the  True  Fold  were  to  be  opened  to 
them. 

The  priest  spoke  a  few  simple  words,  and 
then  poured  upon  the  youthful  foreheads  the 
life-giving  stream.  Oh  !  if  it  had  been  given 
to  the  lookers-on  to  see  with  angels'  eyes, 
what  amazement  would  have  been  theirs,  as, 
one  after  another,  the  young  neophytes  re- 
ceived the  white  robe  of  baptism.  So  bright 
would  their  souls  have  appeared  that  they 
might  have  been  mistaken  for  the  vision  of  our 
Lady  herself,  for  they  shone  more  brightly 
even  than  the  white  wings  of  the  angels  who 
at  that  moment  hovered  over  the  chosen  band. 

Benediction  of  the  Most  Blessed  Sacrament 
followed,  and  Jesus  came  forth  from  the  taber- 
nacle to  bestow  His  choicest  blessings  on  the 
kneeling  group.  But  one  chosen  soul  espec- 
ially received  a  larger  share  of  grace  :  it  was 
Ernest,  and  we  shall  see  presently  how  he  was 
preferred. 

The  ceremony  being  entirely  finished,  the 
whole  family  assembled  in  the  convent  parlor 
where  souvenirs  were  distributed  by  the  kind 
nuns.  You  little  Catholic  children  who  some- 
times think  so  lightly  of  a  blessed  medal  should 
have  seen  with  what  reverence  our  new  con- 
verts kissed  theirs,  and  placed  them  around 
their  necks. 

It  was  soon  time  to  return  home ;  all  were 
seated  in  the  carriage  except  Ernest,  who  was 
mounting  to  his  place  by  the  coachman  when 
his  foot  slipped,  and  he  fell  to  the  ground  with 
a  crash. 

Mr.  M.  sprang  from  the  carriage,  lifted  his 
son  from  the  ground  and  carried  him  back  to 


the  convent,  where  every  effort  was  made  to 
bring  back  consciousness.  It  was  no  use. 
The  innocent  soul,  fresh  with  the  waters  of 
Baptism,  had  gone  to  the  country  where  there 
was  no  fear  his  jwhite  robe  would  receive  the 
slightest  stain. 


A  Boy  Artist. 

^^JT  nine  years  old  we  find  Baccio 
(afterwards  Era  Bartolommeo) 
beginning  his  apprenticeship  to 
art  in  the  art-shop  of  Cosimo. 
At  first  he  had  to  submit  to  the 
drudgery  which  generally  falls  to 
the  share  of  apprentices,  and  swept 
out  the  studio  and  ground  his  master's 
colors, — which  took  a  great  deal  of 
grinding,  we  may  conclude,  as  Cosimo  was 
noted  for  using  quantities  of  color,  and  had  as- 
tonished the  eyes  of  the  Pope,  some  years  before, 
by  the  brilliancy  of  his  blue  and  gold  in  the  Sis- 
tine  Chapel.  In  these  tasks  Baccio  was  assisted 
by  Mariotto  Albertinelli,  a  boy  of  his  own  age, 
also  a  lad  of  genius,  though  of  a  different  dis- 
position. It  was  also  a  part  of  Baccio's  duty 
to  run  the  errands  of  the  workers  in  the  studio. 
We  are  told  that  he  transacted  business  for 
his  master  with  the  good  nuns  of  S.  Ambro- 
gio,  and  carried  him  their  gold  florins  in  ex- 
change for  work  done  for  them.  He  seems 
to  have  been  a  favorite  with  the  nuns,  who 
probably  detected  the  piety  of  soul  and  nobil- 
ity of  purpose  which  even  then  were  increas- 
ing every  day  within  the  child,  preparing  him 
for  a  holy  and  glorious  career.  It  is  easy  to 
picture  the  saintly  Mother  Superior  sitting 
under  the  acacia  trees,  in  her  peaceful  garden, 
full  of  roses  and  lilies,  roofed  over  by  the 
blue  sky  of  Florence ;  and  turning  from  her 
heavenly  meditations  to  receive  the  slender  lad 
from  Cosimo's  botteghe — the  child  with  the 
spiritual  eyes  and  intelligent  smile.  We  can 
fancy  how  she  would  seize  the  opportunity  to 
keep  him  with  her  for  an  hour,  questioning 
him  about  his  purpose  in  studying  art,  im- 
pressing upon  his  imagination  the  serious  re- 
sponsibility he  had  incurred  towards  God  in 
having  received  so  remarkable  a  talent,  and 
sending  him  away  at  last  with  his  hands  full 
of  flowers  and  his  mind  full  of  high  and  holy 
thoughts.— i^o.sa  Mulholland  in  "  The  Irish 
Monthly:' 
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Confraternity  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception (or  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes). 


All  communications  in  reference  to  the  Confrater- 
nity of  the  Immaculate  Conception  should  he  addressed 
to  Rev.  A.  Granger,  C.  S.  C,  Notre  Dame,  Tnd.  This 
Bulletin  is  entirely  under  his  direction. 


¥■ 


We  fly  to  thy  patronage,  0  Holy  Mother  of  God  !  " 


RePOKT      FOlt     THE      WeEK      EnDING      WEDNESDAY, 

August  2d. 

The  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Confrater- 
nity are  earnestly  requested  in  favor  of  the  fol- 
lowing petitions  :  Conversion  to  the  Faith  for  15 
persons  and  1  family,— return  to  the  Faith  for  9; 
and  change  of  life  for  29  persons,— spiritual  and 
temporal  favors  for  2  persons  and  25  families,— 
recovery  of  health  for  21,  and  of  sight  for  3  per- 
sons,— special  favors  for  10,  and  the  grace  of  a 
happy  death  for  7  persons,— success  of  2  novenas, 
and  in  various  undertakings  for  6  persons,  and  3 
schools,— virtue  of  temperance  for  3  persons,— 
temporal  necessities  for  3  families.  Also  74  par- 
ticular intentions,  and  several  thanksgivings  for 
favors  received. 

FAVORS    OBTAINED. 

"Rsv.   Father:    Mrs.  S* ,   of   Street, 

Boston,  was  for  many  years  confined  to  her  house 
with  something  like  an  ulcer  above  the  ancle, 
which  became  so  bad  that  she  could  not  stand 
upon  her  feet.  A  large  hole  had  been  eaten  into 
the  flesh  ;  the  entire  limb  was  inflamed,  and 
caused  the  poor  patient  intense  suifering.  The 
best  surgical  and  medical  attendance  had  been  ob^ 
tained,  but  unavailingly.  Several  surgeons  failing 
to  effect  a  cfure  after  unremitting  attention,  the 
lady's  husband  took  his  wife  abroad,  and  to  every- 
place where  he  thought  she  might  obtain  relief  o\' 
a  cure  ;  but  to  no  purpose.  They  then  returned 
home,  and  the  case  got  worse  and  worse  as  time 
sped  on.  Dr.  Lyman  was  now  called  in  and  at- 
tended Mrs.  S regularly  without  any  apparent 

relief.  The  case  was  evidently  a  hopeless  one,  and 
beyond  the  power  of  medicine  or  surgery.  Call- 
ing at  Mrs.  S 's,  with  a  friend,  one  day,  I  asked 

what  her  ailment  was,  and  received  an  account 
substantially  as  I  have  mentioned  it  above.  She 
told  me  it  was  a  great  affliction — thus  confined  to 
the  house  for  years,  her  lame  foot  resting  on  an 
ottoman,  and  unable  to  go  to  church  on  Sundays 
or  holydays,  or  to  move  about.  The  water  of 
Lourdes — which  I  happened  to  have  with  me — 
being  used  but  once,  the  lady  at  my  request  stood 
up  and  walked  a  few  steps.  She  seemed  in  some 
doubt  about  making  the  attempt,  but  got  up 


again^  and  walked  slowly  across  the  room,  and 
gave  a  shriek  that  alarmed  the  household, — she 
was  cured,  and  the  prodigious  favor  took  her  com- 
pletely by  surprise.  The  other  members  of  the 
family  came  rushing  down-stairs  and  into  the 
sitting-room,  in  dismay,  fearing  something  dread- 
ful, but  only  to  find  Mrs.  S kneeling  in  the 

middle  of  the  room,  with  her  hands  thrown  up, 
thanking  God  for  her  cure.  '  Glory  be  to  God  and 
His  Blessed  Mother,'  she  said,  in  answer  to  their 
anxious  inquiry,  '  I  am  cured  !  completely  cured ! ' 
She  got  up  and  walked  a  few  steps,  when  she, 
again  fell  upon  her  knees,  overcome  with  grati- 
tude at  the  magnitude  of  the  favor,  the  wonderful 
and  instantaneous  cure  that  had  been  vouchsafed 
her.  All  present  were  in  tears  ;  I  looked  at  my 
companion  and  although  otherwise  quiet  and  ap- 
parently unmoved  at  what  he  had  just  witnessed, 
I  saw  the  large  pearly  drops  rolling  down  his 
cheeks.  My  own  eyes  began  to  fill,  so  I  snatched 
my  hat  and  slipped  off  with  my  friend,  leaving 
the  family  to  their  own  thoughts  upon  the  won- 
derful event.  It  was  too  sacred  a  scene  for  the 
eyes  of  comparative  strangers  to  the  household, 
and  in  fact  we  were  both  so  overcome  with  emo- 
tion that  we  wished  to  depart  unobserved.  Some 
weeks  afterward  I  called  again  with  my  friend  at 

Mrs.  S 's,  and  found    her  completely  cured. 

She  told  me  she  was  now  able  to  go  to  Mass  regu- 
larly and  attend  to  her  duties  as  formerly  ;  she 
was  as  well  as  if  nothing  had  ever  happened  her. 
I  forgot  to  state  that  the  sore,  at  the  time  the 
water  of  Lourdes  was  applied,  was  putrid  and 
discolored,  with  matter  running  from  it,  but 
after  applying  the  water  of  Lourdes  it  imme- 
diately healed  up,  and  never  troubled  her  after- 
ward." 

obituary. 

The  following  deceased  persons  are  recom- 
mended to  the  prayers  of  the  members  of  the 
Confraternity  :  Thomas  Early,  Albany,  N.  Y., 
who  died  happily  April  19th.  Michael,  Joseph, 
Mary  and  Margaret  Ferrall.  John  and  Dom- 
inic TooMEY,  James  Maguire,  and  Elizabeth 
Baker,  all  of  Halifax,  N.  C.  Mrs.  Ann  J.  Berry, 
Manchester,  N.  H.,  who  died  on  the  15th  inst. 
Mrs.  Ellen  B.  Shern,  who  died  a  pious  death  on 
the  22d  inst,  at  Manchester,  N.  H.  Anna  Murphy, 
and  HoNORA  Hyland,  who  died  in  Ireland  some 
time  ago.  Margaret  Murphy,  who  died  in  San 
Francisco  on  the  7th  ult.  Mary  Gillen,  of 
New  York,  who  departed  this  life  on  the  Feast  of 
Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel,  in  the  102  year  of  her 
age. 

May  their  souls  and  all  the  souls  of  the  faith- 
ful departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in 
peace ! 

A.  Granger,  C.  S.  C, 
Director  of  the  Confraternity. 
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University  of  Notre  Dame. 
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TSM  XEW  KOTRE-mME. 


ST,  JOlSJEJPJEl»S    CO,,    1]VI>. 


THIS  UNIVERSITY  was  founded  in  1842,  and 
chai-tered  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  In- 
diana, in  1844,  with  power  to  confer  all  the  usual  de- 
grees. The  College  can  be  easily  reached  from  all 
parts' of  the  United  States  and  Canada  by  means  of 
three  great  trunk  lines  of  railway — the  Lake  Shore  and 
Michigan  Southern,  the  Chicago  and  Lake  Huron,  and 
the  great  Western  and  Michigan  Central;  the  first  two 

{)a88mg  within  a  mile  of  the  College  grounds,  and  the 
ast  connecting  at  Niles  with  the  railway  between  that 
city  and  South  Bend. 

The  College  buildings  are  massive  and  commodious, 
and  capable  of  giving  accommodation  to  five  hundred 
resident  students. 

The  University  affords  every  facility  for  acquiring 
a  thorough  knowledge  of 

CLASSICS,  LAW, 

MATHEMATICS,         MEDICINE, 
SCIENCE,  MUSIC. 

To  such  as  wish  to  devote  themselves  to  Commercial 
pursuits,  Notre  Dame  gives  a  more  thorough  business 
training  than  can  be  obtained  in  any  purely  Commer- 
cial CoUege. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  COURSE 

has  always  received  the  most  careful  attpntion  on  the 
part  of  the  officers  and  Commercial  Faculty  of  the 
Institution. 

In  all  the  courses,  the  best  systems  of  teaching  are 
adopted,  and  the  best  authors  for  each  branch  selected. 

New  Students  will  be  received  at  any  time,  their 
term  beginning  with  date  of  entrance. 

Catalogues,  giving  full  particulars,  will  be  sent 
free,  on  application  to  the  President. 


Tlie  311nim  Department. 

This  is  a  separate  Department  in  the  Institution  at 
Notre  Dame,  for  boys  under  13  years  of  age. 

Thorough  and  comprehensive  instruction  in  the  pri- 
mary branches  is  imparted.  The  discipline  is  parental, 
and  suited  to  children  of  tender  years.  The  personal 
neatness  and  wardrobe  of  the  pupils  receive  special 
attention  from  the  Sisters,  who  take  a  tender  and  faith- 
ful care  of  their  young  charges. 

Board  and  Tuition— $125,  per  Session  of  Five  Months. 

Drawing,  Vocal  Music,  Violin,  and  Piano,  free  in 
this  Department. 

For  further  particulars,  or  Catalogue,  address 

Rev  T  E  WALSH,  CSC, 

NoTKE  Dame  P.  0.,  Indiana. 


Read  What  Millions  Proclaim! 


The  Genuine  Singer  Sewing  Machines 

ARE  ONLY  Made  by  the  Singer 

Manufacturing  Company. 


Notre  Dame  P.  O.i 

Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  1882. 
They  are,  beyond  all  controversy,  the  best  in  the 
world.  Having  tried  many  other  makes  iii  our  re- 
spective Institutions,  we  find,  by  continual  usage,  the 
genuine  Singer  to  be  far  superior  to  any  other,  and 
recommend  it  to  all  as  the  most  valuable  of  Sewing 
Machines.  E.  F.  Grether,  No.  135  Michigan  Street, 
South  Bend,  Indiana,  is  agent  for  this  locality.  Call 
on  or  address  him. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NOTRE  DAME, 
and  ST.  MARY'S  ACADEMY. 


The  "  OLD  RELIABLE  "  SINGER 

IS 

The  Strongest, 

The    Simplest, 

The  Most  Durable 

SEWING  MACHINE 

EVER  YET  CONSTRUCTED. 


Our  Sales  last  year  were  at  the  rate  of  over 
1,800   SEWING  MACHINES  A   DAY 
for  every  business-day  in  the  year. 


THE  SINGER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 
Prindpal  Office — 34  Union  Square,  N.  Y. 
South  Bend  Branch — 135    Michigan   Street. 

2,000  Offices  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  ;  and  3,000  in 
the  Old  World  and  South  America. 

Offices  in  every  civilized  Country  upon  earth 
febll-ly 
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DR.     MciNTOSH'S 

Solai'  Microscope  and  Stereopticon  Combination 

FOR  THE  USE  OF 

COLLEGES,  SCHOOLS,  PHYSICIANS  and  SCIENTISTS. 


This  Combination  includes  three  distinct  instruments,  a 
Solar  Microscope,  Solar  Stereopticon  and  Monoc- 
ular Microscope. 

EEich  of  these  can  be  used  alone  or  in  combination. 

By  the  aid  of  this  combination,  Astronomy,  Geography,  Geometry, 
Botany,  ZoSlogy,  Philosophy,  Physiology,  Pathology,  Histology,  etc., 
can  be  finely  illustrated  to  a  large  class  or  audience. 
■    Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  Free  on  application. 

Mcintosh  galvanic  &  faradic  battery  co., 

192  &  194  Jackson  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
decio'8l-i4in 


Masses  for  the  Dead, 


AND 


Motives  for  Having  them  Celebrated. 


An  Essay  by  the  Rev.  A.  A.  Lambiug,  Author 
of  "  A  History  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the 
Dioceses  of  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny,"  "  Sunday 
School  Teacher's  Manual,"  etc.,  etc. 


NEAT  PAMPHLET  FORM,  86  pp.  8vo. 


Price,  postage  paid, 


25cte.;  5  Copies,  $1  00 


IKF°A  liberal  discount  to  the  Trade. 

Address,       "  Ave  Maria  "  Office, 

NOTRE  DAME,  IND. 


Mixed  Marriages. 

Their  Origin  and  Results. 


By  Rev.  A.  A.  LAMBING, 

Author  of  "The  Orphan's  Friend,"  "  The  Sunday- 
School  Teacher's  Manual,"  etc,  etc 


Single  Copy, 
Eight  Copies, 
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Ave  Maria, 


AN  APPEAL 


To  all  the  members  of  the  Confraternity  of  the 
Brown  Scapular  of  Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel,  to  all 
the  clients  of  St.  Teresa  de  Jesus,  to  all  the  friends  of 
our  venerable  Order  who  wish  to  commemorate  the 
tri-centennial  of  the  death  of  the  Seraphic  Virgin,  the 
glory  of  Spain  and  of  the  Church,  by  offering  a  fitting 
testimonial  of  their  piety  and  admiration,  their  sub- 
stantial appreciation  of  the  Suffrages,  Prayers,  Fasts, 
Vigils,  Masses,  and  other  good  works  performed  by 
the  Religious  of  this  Holy  Order,  of  which  the  said 
members  are  the  partakers  in  devoutly  wearing  the 
Brown  Scapular,  an  opportunity  is  given  to  do  so  by 
generously  responding  to  this  Appeal,  and  becoming 
benefactors,  co-operators,  in  what  is  proposed  to  be  the 
Commemorative  Work  of  America  for  this  tri-centen- 
nial of  St.  Teresa,  providing  the  poor  daughters  of  St. 
Teresa,  the  Discalced  Carmelite  Nuns  of  New  Orleans, 
La.,  with  a  Convent  and  Chapel,  suitable  for  the  ob- 
servance of  their  holy  Rule.  All  friends,  benefactors, 
oo-operators  of  this  great  charity,  will  receive  daily 
mementoes  in  the  prayers,  Masses,  Holy  Communions, 
etc.,  of  the  Religious  m  perpetuity;  besides  which,  the 
Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  will  be  offered  up  at  least 
five  times  monthly,  in  their  Chapel,  for  such  contrib- 
utors .  Deceased  relatives  and  friends  can  also  become 
sharers  in  these  great  spiritual  advantages  by  offerings 
being  made  in  their  name.  Our  Divine  Redeemer, 
who  has  promised  to  remember  even  a  cup  of  water 
given  in  His  Name,  will  not  fail  to  reward  a  hundred- 
fold those  who,  to  honor  His  Immaculate  Mother  and 
His  Seraphic  daughter  St.  Teresa,  contribute  to  the 
happy  success  of  this  great  Commemorative  Work  of 
piety  and  charity. 

From  this  day  any  Subscriptions,  Offerings  of  Alms 
— no  matter  how  small— will  be  gratefully  accepted, 
and  can  be  sent  with  or  without  name,  to  the 

Rev.  MOTHER  PRIORESS, 

No.  134  Barrack  Street, 

New  Orleans,  La. 

At  the  request  of  Mother  Teresa  we  will  foi-ward  to 
her  any  alms  sent  in  our  care. 


Behold  Thy  Mother: 

OR, 

MOTIVES  OF  DEVOTION  TO  THE 
BLESSED  VIRGIN. 


COLLEGE  OF  OUR  LADY 


From  the  German  of  Rev.  P.  Ron,  S.  J. 


21  Fag  en  16mo.,  nmtly  printed  on  tinted  paper. 
Price  10  cents.     Postage  free. 


This  admirable  Essay  on  Devotion  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin  is  republished  at  the  request  oi 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Dwenger,  Bishop  of  Ft.  Wayne 
Copies  can  be  had  by  addressing 

Editor  of  THE  "AVE  MARIA," 
Notre  Dame,  Indiana 


OF 


THE  SACRED  HEART, 

WATERTOWN.  WIS., 


Under  the  Direction  of  Priests  and 

Brothers  of  the  Congregation 

OF  THE  Holy  Cross. 


This  Institution,  founded  in  1872,  and  char- 
tered in  1873  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  with  University  privileges,  is  situated 
on  an  elevated  ground  in  the  western  part  of  the 
city  of  Watertown,  commanding  a  splendid  view 
of  the  city  and  of  the  surrounding  country,  which 
for  varied  and  beautiful  scenery  can  scarcely  be 


The  course  of  studies  is  thorough  in  the  dif- 
ferent Departments,  and  every  facility  is  afforded 
for  acquiring  a  finished  education. 

TERMS 
Per  Session  of  Five  Months,     -     -     -    $100  00 

Catalogues  sent  on  application.  For  fiirther 
particulars,  address 

Rev.  J.  O'KEEFFE,  C.S.C, 
President. 

St.  Mary's  Academy. 

€ONSERTATOR¥  OF  MUSIC, 


SCHOOL  OF  ABTS  AND  DESiaN, 

NOTRE  DAME  P.  O.,  INDIANA, 

(Nbar  South  Bbnd,) 

Conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross. 


In  the  Academy  the  Course  is  thorough  in  the  Prepar- 
atory, Academic  and  Classical  Departments. 

No  extra  charge  for  German  or  French,  as  these  lan- 
guages enter  into  the  regular  Academic  Course. 

The  Conservatory  of  Music, 
on  the  plan  of  the  best  Musical  Conservatories  of  Europe, 
is  under  the  charge  of  a  complete  corps  of  teachers 
eleven  in  number.  It  comprises  a  large  music  hall  and 
twenty-eight  separate  rooms  for  harps,  pianos  and  or- 
gans. A  thorough  course  for  graduation  in  theory  and 
practice,  ^Esthetics  Eind  Composition. 

The  school  of  Art  and  Design  is  modeled  on  the 
great  Art  Schools  of  Europe,  drawing  and  painting 
from  life  and  the  antique.  Pupils  in  the  Departments 
of  Painting  and  Music  may  pursue  a  special  course. 

Simplicity  of  dress  enforced  by  the  rules  of  the  Insti- 
tution. FuU  particulars  of  the  three  Departmenta 
given  in  Catalogue,  for  which  address 

MOTHER  SUPERIOE, 
St.  Mary's  Academy, 
NcTBB  Dahb  P.O..  Ind. 
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The  Martyr  of  the  Mohawks. 


CONTINUATrON    OF    THE    LETTER    OF    REV.    FATHER 
J0GUE8,  S.J. 

|HE  Iroquois  uttered  savage  cries  of  joy, 
and  taking  us  witli  them,  commenced 
their  return  to  their  own  country,  as- 
cending the  river  *  in  their  canoes.  We  were 
in  all  twenty-two  prisoners ;  three  of  our 
number  had  been  killed.  The  voyage  lasted 
thirteen  days,  during  which  we  suffered  much, 
not  only  from  hunger,  and  the  continual' 
blows  and  menaces  of  the  savages,  but  espec- 
ially from  our  wounds,  which  we  were  not 
permitted  to  dress  for  each  other ;  many  of 
which,  in  consequence,  became  seriously  in- 
flamed, even  putting  our  lives  in  peril.  Nor 
did  our  cruel  captors  refrain  from  the  most 
ingenious  tortures,  such  at  least  as  were  pos- 
sible to  inflict  during  a  journey. 

But  these  bodily  sufferings  were  as  nothing 
to  me,  compared  with  the  inexpressible  grief 
with  which  I  gazed  upon  this  funereal  train  of 
Christians,  among  which  were  five  of  our  ear- 
liest converts,  the  principal  support  of  the  in- 
fant church  among  the  Hurons.  I  could  not, 
indeed,  refrain  at  times  from  tears,  as  I  contem- 
plated their  almost  certain  fate,  and  the  prob- 
able destiny  of  their  companions.  And  with 
even  greater  sorrow  I  foresaw  the  power  and 
cruelty  of  the  Iroquois  placing  a  barrier  to  the 
progress  of  the  faith  among  the  surrounding 
tribes,  and  destroying  all  the  prospects  and 
hopes  of  our  missions,  except  for  some  special 
intervention  of  Divine  Providence. 

On  the  eighth  day  we  encountered  a  band 


*  Now  the  Sorel;  then  called  the  Iroquois  River. 


of  about  two  hundred  savages,  on  the  war- 
path. They  greeted  our  captors  with  joy,  for 
the  torture  of  defenceless  prisoners  is  always 
their  greatest  delight,  and,  according  to  their 
superstitious  ideas,  an  omen  of  success  in 
projected  campaigns.  They  fired  off  several 
rounds  of  musketry,  as  an  expression  of  joy, 
and  offered  thanks  to  the  sun,  which  they  re- 
gard as  the  god  of  war.  They  then  proceeded 
to  cut — each  one — a  thick  stick  from  the 
neighboring  forest-trees,  by  way  of  making 
ready  to  receive  us. 

We  were  now  ordered  to  leave  the  boats, 
and  ranging  themselves  in  two  lines  our  cap- 
tors compelled  us  to  pass,  one  by  one,  before 
the  entire  band  of  Indians,  each  one  of  whom 
overwhelmed  us  with  blows.  I  being  the  last 
of  the  line,  came  in  for  a  double  share,  and, 
already  exhausted  by  the  toilsome  journey  and 
my  festering  wounds,  finally  sank  upon  the 
ground,  unable  to  rise,  and  believing  myself* 
to  be  dying. 

God  only  knows  the  number  and  the  sever- 
ity of  the  blows  these  merciless  savages  in- 
flicted upon  me.  Yet  for  His  love,  and  in  His 
honor,  they  were  sweet  to  endure.  Through  a 
barbarous  sort  of  compassion,  the  Indians  at 
last  stayed  their  hands,  that  they  might  be 
able  to  carry  me  alive  into  their  own  country. 
As  I  was  utterly  unable  to  move,  they  placed 
me  on  a  kind  of  litter,  and  bore  me  along,  half 
living  and  half  dead,  and  entirely  covered  with 
blood.  But  as  soon  as  they  saw  that  I  was 
beginning  to  recover  my  senses  they  recom- 
menced their  inveetives  and  their  blows,  which 
they  continued  to  inflict  upon  me  from  head 
to  foot. 

I  should  weary  you  were  I  to  recount  every 
particular  of  their  cruelty.  At  one  time  they 
would  apply  fire  to  my  fingers  until  they  were 
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severely  burned,  at  another  would  crush  them 
between  their  teeth.  Afterwards  they  twisted 
them  with  such  violence  that  even  after  their 
cure  they  remained  fearfully  contorted. 

The  fate  of  my  poor  companions  was  no  bet- 
ter than  mine.  Indeed,  I  suffered  far  more  in 
witnessing  the  woes  of  my  friends — especially 
the  Christian  Hurons— than  from  my  own. 
Towards  our  good  Eustache  the  cruelty  of 
these  savages  exceeded  all  bounds;  they  cut  his 
thumbs,  and  crushed  his  arms  up  to  the  elbows 
with  their  sharp-pointed  stakes.  Yet  he  bore 
it  all  like  the  Christian  hero  he  was. 

The  next  day  we  encountered  other  canoes 
filled  with  warriors,  who  on  arriving  took  their 
turn  in  torturing  my  poor  companions.  I  was 
spared  at  this  time,  because  the  Iroquois  were 
very  anxious  that  I  should  be  alive  when  they 
reached  their  village  ;  looking  upon  me  as  their 
most  valuable  captive. 

On  the  tenth  day,  about  noon,  we  left  the 
canoes,  and  thence  a  four  days'  march  would 
enable  us  to  reach  the  principal  villages  of  the 
Iroquois.  In  addition  to  our  wounds  and  our 
fatigue,  we  were  compelled  to  bear  all  the  lug- 
gage of  the  Indians ;  I  only  being  spared,  evi- 
dently on  account  of  my  weakness  and  wounds; 
though  I  "tried  to  make  as  light  of  both  as 
possible ;  so  much  of  pride  you  see  I  had  left 
even  in  captivity,  and  in  the  presence  of  death. 

Being  now  without  provisions,  we  suffered 
increasingly  from  hunger ;  but  on  the  fourth 
day  of  our  march  we  passed  a  village,  where 
we  were  permitted  to  gather  and  eat  some  fruit 
from  the  trees* 

While  in  the  canoes,  our  captors  had  indeed 
offered  to  share  with  us  such  food  as  they  had; 
but,  exhausted  and  suffering  as  I  was,  (you 
see  that  I  do  not  conceal  my  miseries,)  I  could 
not  force  myself  to  partake  of  it,  and,  when 
extreme  hunger  assailed  me,  contented  myself 
with  a  drink  of  water. 

At  last,  on  the  eve  of  the  Assumption  of  the 
13.  V.  M.,  we  arrived  at  the  first  Iroquois  vil- 
lage. I  offered  thanks  to  our  Lord,  that  He 
called  us  to  share  His  sufferings  and  His  Cross, 
on  this  day,  when  the  whole  Christian  world 
was  uniting  to  celebrate  the  triumphal  as- 
sumption into  heaven  of  His  Blessed  Mother. 
For,  from  the  beginning  of  our  dolorous  jour- 
ney I  had  foreseen  the  events  of  the  fatal  day 
of  our  arrival  at  this  village.  Yet,  as  concerns 
Rene  and  myself  they  might  have  been  avoided 
easily,  had  we  so  chosen. 


Freed  from  bonds,*  and  often  at  quite  a  dis- 
tance from  any  of  our  captors,  as  we  were, 
nothing  hindered  our  flight  but  our  own  will.  ' 
And  we  knew  that  even  if  we  failed  to  reach 
any  friendly  settlement,  even  if  we  expired  in 
the  forests,  or  were  shot  down  by  pursuers, 
such  deaths  would  be  easy  compared  to  those  we 
went  forward  to  meet.  But  the  generous  and 
brave  young  man  utterly  refused  to  fly  unless 
I  accompanied  him ;  and  for  my  own  part  I 
rather  chose  to  meet  tortures  and  death  with 
my  poor  children,  than  to  abandon  them  at 
such  a  moment,  and  deprive  them  of  the  con- 
solations a  priest  could  offer. 

Upon  both  sides  of  the  river,  which  is  near 
the  village,  the  Iroquois  were  assembled  to  re- 
ceive us,  and  with  them  were  the  Huron  cap- 
tives previously  taken.  The  latter  saluted  us 
sadly,  while  the  others  overwhelmed  us  with 
blows  and  with  showers  of  stones. 

Their  aversion  to  a  bald  head  incited  them 
to  concentrate  their  fury  especially  upon  me, 
and  above  all  on  my  head.  Nor  did  they 
spare  me  in  other  respects.  I  had  by  this 
time  only  two  finger-nails  left;  these  they  tore 
oft'  with  their  teeth,  the  flesh  also,  to  the  very 
bone.  At  last,  having  tortured  us,  and  mocked 
at  us  to  their  hearts'  content  for  the  time, 
they  led  us  on,  into  the  village,  situated  at 
some  little  distance  from  the  river,  upon  the 
brow  of  a  slight  acclivity. 

On  entering  the  village  we  found  ourselves 
eagerly  expected  by  the  children  and  youths  of 
the  tribe,  who  were  to  take  their  turn  at  tor- 
menting us,  and  who  were  encouraged  in  their 
cruelties  by  the  fiendish  yells  of  the  women. 

Remembering  that  God  chastises  in  love, 
and  as  a  Father,  and  that  whoso  refuses  His 
chastisements  is  not  worthy  to  be  numbered 
among  His  children,  we  tried  to  comfort  each 
other,  and,  with  all  our  hearts,  offered  our- 
selves up  as  victims,  to  be  immolated  for  His 
honor  and  glory. 

After  allowing  us  a  moment  to  recover 
breath,  they  again  compelled  us  to  go  on,  and 
the  order  of  our  march  was  as  follows  :  At 
the  head  of  the  prisoners,  poor  Couture  was 
placed,  as  the  most  guilty  ;  he  having  slain 
(in  self-defence)  a  chief  of  distinction.  After 
him  came  the  Hurons,  one  by  one ;  then  fol- 
lowed Rene  Goupil,  and  lastly  I  myself  ended 
the  mournful   procession.     To  Rene  and  me 


*  This  refers  to  the  first  part  of  the  journey, 
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the  savages  allowed  a  single  garment  each  ; 
all  the  other  captives  were  stripped  to  the  skin. 
We  were  all  of  us  covered  with  wounds  and 
bruises,  and  streaming  with  blood  ;  especially 
we  three  Frenchmen,  who  were  fearfully  dis- 
figured. 

The  Iroquois  forced  us  to  proceed,  under 
pain  of  death,  and,  almost  dying,  as  we  were, 
compelled  us  to  "  run  the  gauntlet "  (as  it  is 
called)  between  their  ranks  ;  verifying  thus 
the  words  of  David :  "  The  wicked  have, 
wrought  upon  my  back,  as  the  smith  upon  the 
iron."  I  received,  for  my  part,  so  violent  a 
stroke  from  an  iron-mounted  thong,  that  I 
should  have  fallen  senseless,  had  not  the  fear 
of  a  second  blow  given  me  courage  to  totter 
on. 

Under  this  rain  of  blows,  we  finally  arrived 
at  a  scaffold,  erected  in  the  middle  of  the  vil- 
lage, which  we  were  required  to  ascend.  By 
this  time  we  were  each  to  the  others  a  fearful 
spectacle  ;  poor  Rene  beyond  all.  Not  a  single 
spot  of  white  could  be  seen  on  his  body,  from 
head  to  foot.  Yet  in  our  eyes  he  was  fairer  far 
than  ever  before,  for  he  shared  the  beauty  of 
Him  of  whom  the  prophet  said :  "  We  have 
looked  upon  Him  as  a  leper,  smitten  of  Grod, 
in  whom  was  no  beauty  nor  comeliness." 

We  had  scarcely  drawn  breath  upon  this 
scaffold  when  the  crowd  of  savages  began  to 
climb  upon  it,  exclaiming:  "Come,  let  us  em- 
brace these  Frenchmen  ! "  Brandishing  their 
knives,  they  threatened  to  cut  off  the  thumbs 
of  every  one  of  their  captives.  As  if  their 
cruelty  was  proportioned  to  the  importance  of 
their  prisoners,  they  began  with  me.  They 
had,  no  doubt,  observed  the  devoted  attach- 
ment of  all  the  captives,  both  Frenchmen 
and  Hurons,  to  me,  and  had  perhaps  guessed 
who  I  was ;  either  by  my  conduct  or  by  their 
words.  An  old  man  of  the  Iroquois  tribe,  who 
was  regarded  as  a  great  magician,  approached 
me,  accompanied  by  a  captive  woman,  who 
was  an  Algonquin  Christian,  named  Jane. 
He  ordered  her  to  cut  off  my  thumb.  Three 
times  the  poor  creature  approached  me,  as  if 
to  obey  him,  and  each  time  shrank  back  with 
horror ;  at  last — menaced  with  instant  death 
if  she  hesitated  longer — she  obeyed  the  Savage 
order. 

I  took  the  severed  thumb  in  my  other  hand, 
and  offered  it  up  to  Grod,  the  Living  and  True 
Ood,  in  memory  of  the  Adorable  Sacrifice 
which  for  seven  years  I  had  offered  daily  upon 


His  altar.  One  of  my  companions,  a  Chris- 
tian Huron,  warned  me  not  to  retain  it  longer, 
lest  the  savages,  observing  me,  might  compel 
me  to  eat  it,  raw  and  bloody  as  it  was.  I 
therefore  threw  it  away.  I  blessed  God  in 
the  midst  of  my  agony  that  His  will  had  so 
ordered  events  that  my  right  hand  had  been 
left  unmutilated,  and  I  bless  Him  now  anew, 
for  I  am  thus  enabled  to  write  to  you.  Fathers 
and  Brothers,  and  to  solicit  your  continual 
prayers  for  our  Missions  ;  to  beg  you  to  offer 
for  us  the  Holy  Sacrifice,  as  also  your  prayers 
and  good  works  in  the  holy  Church  of  God, 
to  which  we  should  be  now  doubly  dear,  as 
afflicted  and  as  captives. 

Rene  Goupil  underwent  even  greater  tor- 
ture, for  they  cut  off  his  right  thumb  at  the 
first  joint ;  using  a  sharp-edged  shell  for  the 
purpose,  in  order  to  increase  the  pain.  Du- 
ring this  cruel  torture  he  ceased  not  to  utter 
in  a  loud  voice,  "Jesus,  Mary,  Joseph  ! " 
(to  be  continued.) 


Misunderstandings. 


BY   ELEANOR  C.  DONNELLY. 


X-tOW,   like  unsightly  worms,  they,   ceaseless, 
•^  ^     crawl 

Under  the  pleasant  roses  of  our  lives, 
Gnawing  and  gnawing  till  the  fresh  leaves  fall, 
And  nothing  green  or  beautiful  survives. 

Leaving  a  ruin  of  corroding  slime, 
That  which  was  fair  and  wholesome  just  before  ; 
Ah !  tell  us  not  new  buds  will  blow  in  time, 
These  precious  plants  will  never  blossom  more  ! 

Now,  'tis  a  false  report ;  anon  a  glance 
Sidelong,  but  with  secret  malice  fraught,— 
We  press  our  hearts,  as  tho'  a  poisoned  lance 
Had  pierc'd  them,  and  a  bleeding  fissure  wrought. 

Theui  'tis  a  chain  of  trifles  (as  we  think), 

Lighter  than  feathers  blown  into  the  air  ; 

But  when  rude  hands  have  forged  them,  link  by 

link, 
We  view  our  iron  fetters  in  despair. 

And,  straightway,  'twixt  our  own  and  some  dear 

heart, 
A  nameless,  viewless  barrier  is  set : 
And  lives,  long-mingled,  flow,  thenceforth,  apart, 
Unto  one  common  ocean  of  regret. 

And  tho'  we  strove  to  carve,  as  sculptors  do, 
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Our  stony  trials  into  shapes  serene, 

Our  noblest  image  of  the  Pure  and  True 

Would  be,  just  then,  denounced  as  base  and  mean. 

Ah  !  it  is  hard  to  hold  our  souls  in  peace. 
To  keep  our  spirits  sunny,— while  these  things 
Haunt  us,  like  evil  birds,  and  never  cease 
Making  the  sunshine  dusky  with  their  wings. 

But  there  is  One  who  understands  it  all. 

The  Wounded  Heart  which  'neath  the  olive-trees. 

And  on  the  Mount,  in  bitterness  let  fall 

The  secret  of  Its  own  vast  agonies. 

And  we  may  trust  our  faults,  and  failures  too, 
Unto  His  love,  as  humble  children  should  ; 
Content,  that  if  all  others  misconstrue, 
By  Him,  at  least,  our  hearts  are  understood. 


Ada's  Trust. 

BY  MRS.   ANNA  H.   DORSET. 

CONCLUDING  CHAPTER. 

A  Surprise.    A  Btjrnt-Offering.     Peace. 

Mr.  Darrall,  whose  health  .was  steadily  im- 
proving, one  day  declared  his  intention  of 
being  wheeled  out  on  the  lawn  to  his  favorite 
spot,  which  was  shaded  by  an  enormous  beech- 
tree,  and  where  the  grass,  sown  twenty  years 
before,  and  regularly  shaven,  was  like  velvet, 
the  moist  atmosphere  preserving  the  vividness 
of  its  green.  Mrs.  Ogden,  who  thought  the 
change  would  go  far  towards  breaking  up  his 
indisposition  to  move,  did  not  give  him  time 
to  alter  his  mind  ;  and  by  a  little  vigorous  but 
quiet  action  everything  was  made  ready,  and 
he  was  wheeled  out  gently  by  his  man-servant 
without  the  slightest  jar  or  discomfort,  fol- 
lowed by  herself,  and  the  two  girls,who  brought 
him  flowers,  and  golden  apricots  which  they 
spread  temptingly  on  the  rustic  table  beside 
them.  He  felt  the  change  from  the  house  to 
the  open  air  a  delicious  one,  and  encouraged 
Judith  and  Ada  to  talk,  and  flit  around  him, 
until  Mrs.  Ogden  feared,  taking  all  things  to- 
gether, that  the  unusual  fatigue  and  excite- 
ment might  prove  hurtful,  and  made  a  sign  to 
them  to  leave,  which  they  did  gracefully  and 
without  abruptness.  They  then  went  to  the 
house  for  their  hats  and  shawls,  and  strolled 
away  to  the  beach. 

Quietly  seated  near  her  brother,  Mrs.  Ogden 
was  ready  to  read  aloud,  or  converse  with  him. 


as  he  might  desire ;  he  preferred  the  latter^ 
and,  resting  against  his  air-cushions,  gave  him- 
self up  to  a  sense  of  repose  and  enjoyment  to 
which  he  had  long  been  a  stranger,  while  he 
breathed  in  the  delicious  bouquet  of  the  sea,  as 
if  quaffing  a  new  elixir  of  life.  Here  we  will 
leave  them,  and  not  wait  for  the  arrival  of  the 
unexpected  stranger  guests  who  were  travel- 
ling slowly  through  the  heavy  sands  towards 
"Darrall  House,"  but  follow  Ada  and  her 
cousin  to  their  accustomed  haunt  under  the 
sand-dune. 

The  weather  was  perfect ;  there  was  a  light 
breeze,  just  enough  to  cap  the  billows  with  a 
white  fringe  as  they  rolled  in  landward  to 
break  in  long  lines  of  dazzling  foam  upon  the 
shingly  beach.  A  broad  rim  of  pale  green 
light  lay  along  the  marge  of  the  horizon, 
against  which  the  ocean,  glistening  and  welter- 
ing, seemed  to  beat  itself,  heedless  of  the  white- 
sailed  ships  gliding  out  of  sight  beyond  the 
barriers  it  sought  to  enter.  Above,  in  strong 
contrast,  hung  long  lines  of  dark,  slate-colored 
clouds,  lowering  and  motionless,  as  if  reserving 
their  force  for  the  coming  of  the  "  princes  of 
the  powers  of  the  air"  to  speed  away  in  wild 
tempests  to  wreck  and  destroy  whatever  might 
appear  in  their  path  ;  while  over  all,  reaching 
almost  to  the  zenith;  and  floating  against  the 
blue,  lighter  clouds,  tinted  from  the  westering 
sun  with  hues  of  pale  violet  and  delicate  rose- 
color,  enriched  the  scene.  The  low,  mellow 
booming  of  the  surf,  the  wild,  sharp  cry  of  a 
curlew  now  and  then  rising  above  it,  the  flight 
of  white- winged  gulls,  and  the  swift  flocks  of 
sand-pipers  that  skurried  past,  some  of  them  on 
the  wing,  some  in  a  wild  run  on  the  beach, 
tranquillized  the  mind  and  amused  the  fancy. 

After  having  taken  a  long  stroll  as  far  as 
the  wreck,  the  two  girls  retraced  their  steps^ 
and  having  reached  their  usual  resting-place,, 
they  spread  their  shawls  over  the  great  sand- 
pillows  which  they  had  one  day  amused  them- 
selves in  heaping  up,  covering  them  with  the 
dried  sea-weed  and  grasses  cast  up  by  the  tides^ 
and  threw  themselves  down  to  rest  and  enjoy 
the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  sea,  and  sky,  and 
shore.  They  were  both  tired,  and  neither  of 
them  in  a  talkative  mood.  Judith  Darrall  ha^ 
her  dark  hours  at  times,  which  even  the  hap- 
pier conditions  of  her  present  life  failed  to 
banish  :  nothing  could  eradicate  from  her  mind 
that  dread  of  insanity  which  Mrs.  Willis  had 
so  wickedly  impressed  upon  it,  but  as  she  was- 
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reticent  to  a  degree  that  forbade  any  refer- 
ence to  the  subject,  neither  Mrs.  Ogden  nor 
Ada,  although  suspecting  the  cause,  thought 
it  wise  to  question  her  sad  silences.  On 
several  occasions  when  they  were  quite 
alone,  Mrs.  Ogden  had  endeavored  to  lead  her 
thoughts  to  a  consideration  of  religion  as 
taught  by  the  Church,  knowing  that  only  in 
its  safe  fold  could  her  troubled  soul  find  rest. 
She  hoped  that  the  open  and  sincere  return  of 
her  brother  to  the  practice  of  his  faith  would ; 
have  good  influence  upon  Judith ;  but  she 
seemed  impenetrable.  She  would  listen  to  all 
Mrs.  Ogden  said,  her  dark,  wonderfully-beauti- 
ful eyes  looking  into  hers,  her  countenance 
impassive,  her  long  hands  folded  listlessly  to- 
gether, her  head  thrown  slightly  back,  utter- 
ing no  word,  asking  no  question,  showing  no 
interest, — a  living  symbol  of  the  rebellious 
people  from  whom  she  sprung.  "We  must 
be  patient,"  said  Mrs.  Ogden  one  night  to  Ada, 
when  they  were  alone,  "  and  never  cease  pray- 
ing for  her  conversion.  She  knows  nothing 
really  about  the  Jewish  religion  ;  the  knowl- 
edge she  has  picked  up  from  books  is  simply 
made  up  of  Rabbinical  legends  and  Hebrew 
traditions  and  a  superficial  reading  of  Joseph  us, 
which  have  filled  her  mind  and  imagination 
with  almost  sublime  ideas  of  the  valor  and 
glories  of  God's  ancient  people,  from  the  most 
heroic  of  whom  she  is  descended.  Her  soul  is 
like  fallow  ground,  waiting  for  the  good  seed 
which  by  God's  grace  will  in  time  fall  there. 
It  is  only  a  knowledge  of  the  Divine  Truth, 
and  the  consolations  it  imparts,  that  can  save 
her  from  that  which  she  so  secretly  dreads." 

The  two  girls  sat  together  on  the  sands, 
each  occupied  with  her  own  thoughts.  Ada, 
her  eyes  gazing  out  towards  the  broad  rim  of 
light  that  spanned  the  horizon,  her  chaplet  in 
hand,  was  seeking  in  that  beautiful  devotion 
relief  from  her  own  memories,  which  more 
than  usually  troubled  her,  and  tempted  her  to 
despondency  that  day.  The  shadow  of  her  cross 
was  always  brightened  in  the  celestial  light 
shed  upon  it  by  the  wondrous  mysteries  of  the 
lives  of  the  sinless  Virgin  and  her  Divine  Son; 
and  now,  as  she  dropped  bead  after  bead  with 
the  prayers  her  heart  whispered,  she  offered  her 
intention  with  the  same  humility  and  unques- 
tioning faith  that  she  would  have  felt  had  they 
been  upon  earth,  and  she  reposing  at  their  feet. 

Judith,  who  had  been  regarding  her  cousin 
intently,  abruptly  interrupted  her  with — 


"Ada,  does  that  really  help  you  ?  " 

Ada  started  ;  her  cousin's  voice  had  a  sharp 
ring  in  it,  which  awoke  her  to  the  reality  of 
her  surroundings,  and  looking  into  her  face 
she  saw  there  an  expression  so  earnestly 
questioning,  withal  so  sad,  that,  taken  by  sur- 
prise, she  only  said  : 

"Do  you  mean  this  devotion  ?  "  and  held  up 
her  pearl  chaplet,  on  which  the  light  softly 
glistened. 

"Yes.  I  do  not  understand  it,"  she  an- 
swered, looking  far  over  the  sea ;  "  but  I  have 
often  noticed  you,  and  wondered  what  was  in 
it,  and  if  it  would  comfort  me  as  it  does  you, 
if  I  could  believe  in  such  things." 

"May  I  tell  you  about  it?  Oh,  Judith,  dar- 
ling, let  me  !  for  the  story  my  chaplet  tells 
is  the  wonderful  one  of  our  Redemption,"  said 
Ada,  her  face  flushed  with  hope  and  her  eyes 
luminous  with  a  divine  desire  to  enlighten  this 
desolate  soul,  who  was  still  in  the  shadow  of 
darkness. 

"It  would  be  useless,  Ada;  the  'leopard 
cannot  change  his  spots,'  nor  I  my  heritage 
of  blood  and  instincts.  And  what  would  it 
matter,  after  all,  even  if  I  could  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Judith  !  I  would  give  the  world— yes  ! 
I  would  give  my  very  life — if  I  could  only  make 
plain  to  you,  so  that  you  could  no  longer  blind 
yourself  to  the  Truth,  how  eternally  it  does 
matter  for  you  to  understand,"  exclaimed  Ada. 

Judith  was  silent  for  a  little  while;  her-eyes 
looked  as  Miriam's  might  have  done  when, 
escaped  out  of  Egypt,  she  saw  the  hosts  of 
Pharaoh  drowned  in  the  sea,  and  sang  her 
canticle  of  triumph  !    She  said  : 

"When  the  Messiah  comes  He  will  restore 
the  glory  of  Israel.  Our  people,  now  scattered 
and  outcast  by  the  nations,  will  be  no  longer 
like  a  desolate  bride  asking  the  watchmen 
upon  the  walls,  '  Where  is  my  spouse  ? '  for 
He  will  gather  them  in,  and  crown  them  with 
the  splendor  of  His  triumphs  ! "  Her  head  was 
thrown  back,  her  face  aglow  with  the  gran- 
deur of  the  thought. 

"  He  has  already  come"  said  Ada,  in  impres- 
sive tones. 

"  Not  He  for  whom  my  people  wait.  My 
ancestors  Judas  Machabeus,  David,  and  Solo- 
mon, were  the  prototypes  of  the  Messias  who 
is  to  come  and  make  Israel  the  sovereign  of 
the  world.  The  prophets,  through  all  the 
ages,  have  foretold  the  glory  of  His  triumphs. 
The  last  of  them  declared  that  a  great  prophet 
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would  arise  before  His  advent  and  announce 
His  appearance  !" 

"  That  prophet  also  came — John  the  Baptist 
— and  declared  that  the  'Word  was  made 
flesh '  and  dwelt  among  men  ;  and  did  he  not 
announce  that  He  was  the  Lamb  of  God  who 
came  to  take  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  and 
when  he  baptized  Him  in  the  Jordan  did  not  a 
voice  from  Heaven  declare,  'This  is  my  be- 
loved Son  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased '  ?  " 

"John  the  Baptist  was  a  wild  enthusiast 
who  spent  his  life  in  the  wilderness  clothed  in 
skins,  and  living  on  locusts  and  wild  honey, 
like  any  other  savage,  poor,  ignorant,  and,  the 
Rabbis  said,  half-crazed  !  Do  great  conquer- 
ors and  supreme  sovereigns  send  such  mes- 
sengers as  he,  to  announce  their  approach  ? 
No  !  I  say  no." 

"  Temporal  sovereigns  and  great  conquerors 
like  the  Alexanders,  the  Ptolemys,  the  Caesars, 
did  not ;  but  He  who  came  and  was  rejected, 
who  was  crucified,  giving  His  life  for  the  sal- 
vation of  the  world,  was  the  true  Messiah, 
who  founded  and  established  upon  earth  an 
indestructible  kingdom,  whose  glories  and 
triumphs  no  earthly  conquerors,  or  mighty 
potentates,  or  time,  or  the  powers  of  hell,  have 
been  able  to  diminish  or  destroy.  The  world 
is  strewn  with  the  ruins  of  fallen  nations,  but 
this  kingdom  founded  by  Jesus  Christ  re- 
mains firm,  its  youth  and  glory  ever  renewed 
by  His  Spirit,  and  His  presence  ever  dwell- 
ing upon  the  altars  where  He  is  adored.  Oh, 
Judith  !  I  wish  I  had  the  gift  of  words  to  tell 
you  all  that  is  in  my  heart,  even  with  the  simple 
knowledge  I  have  of  such  things,  that  you 
might  see  and  believe  that  the  Messiah,  the 
fulfiller  of  all  prophecy,  Jesus  Christ,  has  in- 
deed come,  and  invites  you  into  His  Fold, 
to  share  with  Him  the  final  glory  of  His  king- 
dom." 

"  I  believe  nothing,  really,  Ada,  except  his- 
tory, and  Jesus  the  Nazarene  is  not  the  Messias 
foretold  by  our  prophets  and  still  expected — 
the  Desired  of  Nations — by  my  people." 

"  No !  no !  They  expected  and  still  wait 
for  an  earthly  heroic  ideal,  conjured  up  by 
their  national  pride,  their  love  of  conquest 
and  glory,  and  their  soaring  dreams  of  ambi- 
tion and  sovereign  power.  No  wonder  they 
denied  Him,  who,  born  in  poverty,  preached 
humility,  forgiveness  and  penance  to  them. 
They  counted  His  teachings  sedition.  His 
miracles  as  nothing.  His  resurrection  from  the 


dead  a  pretence  !  Oh,  Judith  !  harden  not  your 
heart  against  Him." 

"  Have  you  ever  read  of  Queen  Vashti,  the 
Jewess  who,  arrayed  in  her  royalest  garments, 
crowned,  and  sparkling  with  jewels,  went  un- 
bidden and  at  the  peril  of  her  life  before  the 
throne  of  her  husband.  King  Assuerus,  and 
won  from  him  the  favor  by  which  her  coun- 
trymen were  saved  from  the  exterminating 
sword  of  Aman  ?  It  is  some  such  thing, 
heroic  and  glorious,  that  I  should  like  to  do, 
and  then  die  !"  said  Judith,  as  she  rose  from 
the  sands  and  stood  queenly  in  her  dark 
beauty,  her  uplifted  face  radiant  in  the  amber 
light  that  glorified  the  air. 

Ada  sighed  as  she  looked  with  admiration 
on  her  statuesque  form  and  enthused  coun- 
tenance, in  which  shone  the  spirit  of  Miriam, 
of  Judith  the  slayer  of  the  oppressor  of 
her  people,  of  Vashti,  and  thought  of  that 
later  Mary  to  whom  the  Archangel  bore  the 
wondrous  message  from  the  Most  High,  "  such 
as  before  had  ne'er  to  earth  descended,"  to 
whom  she  breathed  a  fervent  "  Ave "  for  her 
cousin's  conversion.  She  .felt  hope  in  the 
fact  that  there  was  in  Judith  Darrall  no  deep- 
rooted  religious  faith  in  the  belief  of  her 
people,  but  rather  an  exultation  in  their  past 
glories  and  future  restoration. 

"  We  have  short  twilights  here,  you  know, 
Ada,  had  we  not  better  start  home  ? "  said 
Judith  ;  holding  out  her  hand  to  help  Ada  to 
rise  ;  then  as  they  stood  together,  she  put  her 
arm  around  her,  pressed  her  to  her  breast  and 
kissed  her  tenderlj^ — the  first  caress  she  had 
ever  given  her.  It  was  so  entirely  spontane- 
ous that  Ada  accepted  it  as  a  gauge  that,  at 
some  future  time,  she  might,  without  offence, 
renew  the  conversation  that  had  just  passed 
between  them  ;  not  that  she  felt  capable  of 
removing  her  prejudices  :  she  only  hoped  with 
God's  help  to  weaken  them  by  loving  persist- 
ence, and  bring  her,  with  her  own  consent, 
under  the  influence  of  some  one  better  quali- 
fied to  teach  her  than  she  was. 
(to  be  contikued.) 


We  are  all  responsible  to  God,  not  only  for 
our  own  souls,  but  the  souls  of  those  in  our 
keeping,  or  subject  to  our  example.  For  this 
reason,  bad  Catholics  will  have  a  terrible  ac- 
count to  render  one  day,  before  the  judgment- 
seat  of  God. 
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TRANSLATED    FROM    THE    FRENCH    OF    MRS.   AUGUSTUS 

CRAVEN,  AUTHOR   OF   "a  SISTEr's   STORY,"   BY 

LADY    GEORGIANA    FULLERTON. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

Biagio  Marini  had  other  pupils  besides  Ray- 
nald,  and  they  attended  his  lecture  in  the 
morning  ;  but  after  the  ^^Ave  Maria "  no  one 
but  him  was  admitted,  and  evening  after  even- 
ing he  spent  with  his  old  Professor.  The  room 
they  sat  in  was  a  large  one,  the  walls  of  which 
were  covered  with  books.  A  few  high-backed 
chairs,  gilded  in  bygone  days,  and  a  square 
table  covered  with  papers  and  pamphlets, 
comprised  almost  all  the  furniture  of  Biagio's 
apartment.  A  lamp  hanging  from  the  ceiling 
lighted  the  central  table,  but  the  rest  of  the 
room  was  in  nearly  total  darkness. 

One  morning,  as  Raynald  was  replacing 
a  book  on  the  shelves,  he  observed  a  guitar 
fastened  by  a  broad  blue  ribbon  to  a  hook  in 
the  wall.  He  took  it  down,  examined  it,  and 
then  lightly  touched  the  strings.  The  old  man, 
whose  head  was  bent  on  his  writing-desk,  gave 
a  ntart,  and  exclaimed  : 

"  Caro  Rinaldo  !  how  you  frightened  me  !" 

He  too  called  the  young  Frenchman  by 
what  he  said  was  his  Roman  name. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  disturbed  you  from 
your  work;  but  why  did  the  noise  I  made 
frighten  you  ?  " 

"That  is  my  daughter's  guitar.  When  I 
heard  the  sound  of  it  I  felt  as  if  she  was  there, 
whilst  I  know  her  to  be  far  away.  It  seemed 
like  second  sight,  and  you  know  that  this  is 
never  a  good  omen." 

He  passed  his  hand  over  his  shrivelled  fore- 
head, and  remained  absorbed  a  few  minutes  in 
what  seemed  anxious  thought. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  Raynald  heard 
him  mention  his  daughter.  He  felt  interested 
and  rather  curious  to  know  more  about  her. 

"  Have  you  many  children,  Signor  Biagio  ?  " 
he  asked. 

"  I  have  had  five  sons,"  the  old  man  answered, 
sadly.  "  They  are  all  dead,  and  their  mother 
soon  followed  her  youngest  boy  to  the  grave, 
01:  rather  to  heaven,  I  should  hope."  He 
lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  added  :  "  My  poor  Dia- 
nora  could  not  survive  that  last  sorrow,  and, 
four  years  ago,  left  me  alone  with  our  Ersilia,, 
who  was  then  fifteen." 


"And  does  not  your  daughter  live  with 
you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes  !  but  she  is  not  at  home  now  ;  and 
when  she  is,  Ersilia  never  comes  into  this  room. 
We  spend  our  evenings  in  her  drawing-room, 
as  I  call  it.  Come  this  way,  and  I  will  show 
it  to  you.  This  old  palace  was  once,  as  you 
will  see,  a  handsome  abode." 

He  lighted  a  candle  and  led  the  way  through 
a  short  gallery  to  a  large  drawing-room,  where 
some  faded  gilding  and  dilapidated  pictures 
gave,  indeed,  an  idea  of  former  splendor,  but 
which  looked  by  that  feeble  light  very  deso- 
late. The  taspestry  hangings  were  torn,  the 
furniture  old  and  out  of  repair.  The  only 
modern  article  in  the  room  was  a  pianoforte. 

"Your  daughter,  I  see,  is  fond  of  music  ?  " 

"  It  is  the  only  thing  she  cares  for  ! "  Biagio 
said  this  in  a  melancholy  tone,  and  they  both 
returned  to  their  occupations  in  the  study. 

Old  Biagio,  seated  in  a  high-backed  chair, 
wrapped  up  in  his  black  cloak,  with  his  broad 
forehead,  his  bald  head,  his  refined  features, 
his  beard,  and  deep-set  eyes,  lighted  by  the 
single  lamp  in  the  room,  looked  like  one  of 
Rembrandt  or  Titian's  pictures.  Raynald 
thought  so,  and  gazed  on  him  with  admiration 
and  respectful  affection.  From  his  first  ac- 
quaintance with  this  old  man  he  had  been 
touched  and  interested  by  the  sight  of  a  life 
consecrated  to  the  noblest  pursuits,  and  draw- 
ing to  a  close,  almost  in  poverty, — by  the  con- 
trast of  gifts  and  talents  which  ought  to  have 
secured  to  him  fortune  and  fame, — and  the 
obscure  fate  of  his  aged  friend. 

Biagio,  on  the  other  hand,  had  taken  a  great 
fancy  to  a  pupil  so  very  superior  to  those  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  instructing,  and  in  his 
daughter's  absence  he  had  gladly  allowed  Ray- 
nald to  come  to  him  every  evening  in  order  to 
speak  Italian  and  read  with  him. 

The  Professor  and  the  young  Marquis  soon 
became  very  intimate.  Though  Raynald  just 
then  hated  society,  he  was  naturally  very  so- 
ciable, and  inclined,  as  we  have  already  said, 
to  think  a  good  deal  of  himself,  and  conse- 
quently to  speak  of  his  feelings  when  this 
could  be  done  without  imprudence.  At  the 
same  time  he  was  proud  and  sensitive,  and 
would  rather  have  died  than  run  the  chance  of 
being  answered  by  a  smile  or  a  jest. 

But  when  Biagio,  with  that  penetration 
which  is  a  peculiarly  Italian  quality,  had 
guessed — which  he  did  after  a  very  short  ac- 
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quaintance — that  a  secret  sorrow  was  stimulat- 
ing his  pupil's  ardor  for  study,  he  managed 
with  tact  and  simplicity  to  put  to  him  ques- 
tions which,  without  wounding  his  susceptibil- 
ity, drew  from  the  young  man  the  history  of 
his  grief.  It  was  all  told  to  him  except 
Eliane's  name,  which  Raynald  took  care  not 
to  make  known.  But  he  did  not  deny  himself 
the  consolation  of  bewailing  his  fate,  of  declar- 
ing himself  the  most  unhappy  of  men,  and  of 
interesting  his  old  master  so  keenly  in  his  sor- 
rows, that  their  mutual  regard  and  sympathy 
daily  increased  beyond  what  would  have  seemed 
possible,  considering  the  difference  in  their 
ages  and  their  positions. 

What  he  knew  of  his  friend's  attachment 
and  grief  made  the  old  Professor  less  suspic- 
ious of  him  than  of  the  other  young  men  who 
frequented  his  house,  and  he  did  not  seem  dis- 
pleased when  Raynald  one  day  asked  him  where 
his  daughter  was. 

"  At  Pesaro,"  he  answered  ;  "  she  went  with 
her  old  nurse  to  stay  a  little  time  with  one  of 
her  mother's  friends.  It  is  rather  a  dull  life 
for  a  young  girl  here  at  home,  with  an  aged 
man  who  works  from  morning  to  night,  and 
is  not  always  in  good  spirits.  I  try  now  and 
then  to  let  her  have  a  little  amusement.  The 
summer,  too,  was  very  hot,  and  she  required 
fresh  air,  so  I  sent  her  away  for  a  few  weeks  ; 
but  she  will  soon  be  coming  back." 

Whilst  Raynald  was  thinking  of  some  other 
question  to  ask,  for  he  wished  to  prolong  the 
conversation,  Biagio  moved  in  his  chair,  came 
nearer  to  the  table,  leant  his  head  on  one  of 
his  hands,  and  with  the  other  absently  drew 
figures  with  his  pencil  on  a  bit  of  paper.  Then, 
as  if  speaking  to  himself,  he  said  : 

"  Girls  are  sweet  and  pretty.  We  get  won- 
derfully fond  of  them,  but  they  are  not  as 
clever  as  boys." 

Raynald  could  hardly  keep  his  countenance, 
but  Biagio  looked  so  serious  that  he  did  not 
venture  to  laugh. 

"That  is-  a  point,  my  dear  Professor,  on 
which  opinions  may  differ." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  girls  are  not  all  alike  ;  there 
may  be  some  amongst  them  who  have  more 
capabilities  than  others  for  science  and  study, 
and  that^  real,  earnest,  indefatigable  applica- 
tion, without  which  nothing  can  be  achieved." 

"  But  really,"  Raynald  rejoined,  "  that  is  a 
sort  of  thing  we  do  not  expect  from  them,  I 
think." 


"Why  not  ?  They  are  intelligent  enough, 
they  have  good  memories,  and  often  excellent 
taste.  My  poor  Ersilia  possesses  all  these  gifts, 
and  many  others  also.  But  what  she  wants 
is  the  power  of  making  use  of  them — the  will 
to  work.  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  I  am  ashamed 
to  own  it,  but  Ersilia,  my  daughter  Ersilia,  is 
— well,  I  must  out  with  it — I  am  afraid  she  is 
lazy!" 

It  was  only  the  real  concern  which  the  old 
man  seemed  to  feel  that  checked  Raynald's 
strong  inclination  to  smile.  But  Biagio  went 
on  to  say,  in  a  grave  and  touching  manner, 
which  soon  put  a  stop  to  any  idea  of  merri- 
ment :  "  I  had  once  hoped  to  train  her  so  that 
she  might  one  day  be  able  to  teach  others.  I 
wanted  her  to  adopf  a  means  of  livelihood  use- 
ful and  sure,  which  would  save  her  from  desti- 
tution, for  with  all  my  efforts  I  cannot  secure 
her  against  it.  The  comparative  comfort  she 
now  enjoys  depends  on  my  ceaseless  labor ; 
but  when  I  am  gone — " 

The  old  man's  voice  failed  him,  but  a  tear 
ran  down  his  cheek  and  fell  on  his  white  beard. 

Raynald,  much  affected  by  his  distress,  did 
not  speak.  Biagio  overcame  his  emotion  and 
said  :  "  The  worst  of  it  is,  Rinaldo,  that  there 
is  one  art  in  which,  without  hardly  taking 
any  pains,  she  excels.  According  to  the  great 
Maestro  Vincenzo  Loriani,  she  is  gifted  with 
what  the  French  call  une  voix  d'or,  one  of  those 
voices  not  often  to  be  met  with  even  in  our 
own  Italy,  and  which  enables  the  person  who 
possesses  it  to  make  a  fortune,  which  the  long 
labors  of  my  life  could  not  obtain  for  her." 

"  And  why  do  you  think  that  so  sad  ? " 
asked  Raynald. 

"  Why  I  think  it  sad  ?  "  Biagio  exclaimed. 
"If  you  cannot  guess  why  I  bate  the  very 
thought  of  it,  then  I  will  tell  you.  First,  you 
must  know  that  Ersilia's  mother,  my  dear  Di- 
anora,  had  that  same  beautiful  voice,  and  when 
I  saw  her  for  the  first  time  she  was  singing 
at  La  Scala  in  Milan,  and  all  Italy  was  at  her 
feet.  Without  regret  she  abandoned  the  stage, 
all  her  successes  and  triumphs,  to  share  my 
obscure  lot.  She  was  an  honest  woman  and  a 
good  Christian,  and  then,  Rinaldo,  she  loved 
me." 

Blessed  springtide  of  life,  the  morning, of 
which  brightens,  even  to  the  very  end,  the 
evening  of  our  days.  In  the  faltering  voice  of 
the  aged  man  its  echoes  were  still  audible,  and 
the  young  man's  heart  thrilled  as  those  accents 
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reached  his  ears.  He  silently  pressed  Biagio's 
hand,  who  went  on  to  say  : 

"God  gave  us  twenty  years  of  happiness, 
-during  which  I  worked  with  a  light  heart, 
and  did  not  know  what  it  was  to  be  tired. 
Dianora  always  helped  and  encouraged  me, 
«he  was  so  brave,  so  good,  so  pious  !  The 
<jhildren  were  growing  up,  and  we  were  very 
happy.  But  afterwards  dark  clouds  gathered 
over  our  heads ;  the  ^ars  in  our  sky  disap- 
peared. As  I  told  you,  all  our  boys  died,  and 
when  his  mother  closed  little  Tonnino's  eyes, 
then  her  heart  broke.  She  would  have  wished 
to  live  for  Ersilia's  sake  and  mine.  She  was 
«o  sorry  for  me,  and  tried  to  get  well.  But  it 
would  not  do  !  That  last  blow  had  killed  her  ; 
«he  knew  that  she  was  going  to  die.  When 
it  came  to  the  end  she  called  me,  and  in  pres- 
ence of  the  priest  who  had  given  her  the  last 
Sacraments  she  asked  me  to  make  her  a  solemn 
promise,  never,  as  long  as  I  lived,  to  allow  our 
daughter  to  follow  what  had  been  her  line  in 
early  youth.  I  did  not  hesitate  to  give  this 
promise  ;  we  were  quite  agreed  on  this  as  on 
every  other  point.  Dianora  had  always  kept 
virtuous  and  preserved  her  character,  but  she 
had  been  exposed  to  trials  and  temptations 
from  which  she  desired  to  save  her  child.  I 
felt  as  she  did,  and  clasped  her  hand  in  mine  ; 
and  I  declare  to  you,  Rinaldo,  that  rather  than 
see  Ersilia  singing  in  public,  or  acting  on  a 
«tage,  I  would, — yes,  God  is  my  witness, — I 
would  rather  see  her  die  before  my  eyes,  as  I 
«aw  her  brothers  die." 

He  pressed  his  hand,  to  his  heart  as  if  a 
sudden  pain  had  stopped  his  breath.  After  a 
short  struggle  he  recovered  "it. 

''  I  have  had  for  a  long  time  something  the 
matter  with  my  heart,  or  my  chest,  which  I 
know  is  incurable,  and  sometimes  I  think  it 
increases.  At  any  rate,  as  my  strength  di- 
minishes it  takes  a  greater  hold  on  me,  and 
then  I  feel  anxious,  not  about  myself,  but —  " 

He  stopped  short,  and  evidently  was  too  ex- 
hausted for  further  conversation. 

It  was  also  later  than  usual,  and  Raynald, 
after  making  sure  that  the  Professor  had  re- 
covered from  the  spasm  which  his  over-excited 
feelings  had  brought  on,  took  leave  of  him 
with  a  still  greater  amount  of  respect  and 
interest,  and  some  curiosity  to  know  whether 
the  object  of  his  intense  solicitude  reciprocated 
her  father's  affection. 

On  the  following  evening  he  came  at  the 


usual  hour  to  Biagio's  room,  wishing  to  renew 
the  subject  of  their  last  conversation,  but  he 
found  him  deeply  occupied  with  researches  he 
had  to  make  for  an  author  much  less  learned 
than  himself,  who  remunerated  him  in  a  very 
moderate  manner  for  his  valuable  assistance. 
He  handed  a  page  of  manuscript  to  Raynald 
and  asked  him  to  copy  it. 

The  silence  which  ensued  was  suddenly 
broken  by  a  loud,  unusual  noise :  first  the 
sound  of  heavy  footsteps  ascending  the  stairs 
was  heard,  and  then  that  of  a  fall,  followed 
by  a  volley  of  oaths.  The  bell  was  rung  with 
violence  ;  the  Professor  and  his  pupil  rose  and 
the  latter  opened  the  door.  By  the  light  of  a 
lamp  burning  before  an  ancient  Madonna  of 
Lucca  della  Robia's,  he  saw  a  tall,  fat  man, 
with  a  red  face  and  stumbling  gait. 

"  The  devil  take  your  stairs,  Biagio  ! "  the 
visitor  exclaimed.  "  A  hundred  and  fifty  steps 
to  climb  up  are  too  much  of  a  good  thing,  and 
I  did  not  bargain  for  a  fall.  You  might  at 
least  hang  a  lantern  on  the  wall." 

Biagio,  when  he  saw  who  was  his  visitor, 
sat  down  again.  The  latter  did  not  at  'first 
perceive  Raynald.  He  thought  old  Assunta 
had,  as  usual,  let  him  in,  and  walked  into  the 
room  grumbling  and  complaining. 

"  I  hope  you  did  not  hurt  yourself,  Taddeo  ?  " 

"  Not  much  ;  but  no  thanks  to  you,  Signor 
Biagio.  You  take  precious  little  care  of  your 
friends'  arms  and  legs." 

So  saying,  the  new-comer  threw  himself  into 
an  old  leather  arm-chair  near  the  book-case. 

"I  have  not  many  visitors  in  the  evening, 
and  as  to  you,  I  thought  you  were  at  Naples." 

"  I  came  back  yesterday.  My  journey  has 
been  successful,  the  performance  magnificent. 
Where  is  Ersilia  ?  " 

Before  the  Professor  had  time  to  answer,  his 
brother,  for  such  he  was,  had  started  up  in 
astonishment. 

Raynald,  who  had  stopped  a  moment  to 
trim  the  flickering  lamp  in  the  antechamber, 
had  re-entered  the  room. 

"  Diavolo  !  you  did  not  tell  me  you  had  com- 
pany," the  Impressario  said,  in  a  low  voice  ; 
"  and  fashionable  company  too  ! "  Turning 
towards  Raynald,  whose  high  and  aristocratic 
appearance  struck  him  at  once,  he  made  a 
low  bow,  then  whispered  to  Biagio  :  "  Chi  e 
costui  ?  " 

The  Professor  looked  annoyed,  but  answered 
in  a  quiet  manner  : 
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"  The  Signer  Marchese  is  one  of  my  pupils  "  ; 
and  with  an  effort  said  to  Raynald  :  "  will  you 
allow  me  to  introduce  to  you  my  brother, 
Taddeo  Marini,  the  Impressario  of  the  La 
Pallade  Theatre  ?  " 

Raynald,  rather  surprised,  looked  up  for  an 
instant  and  bowed.  He  had  taken  an  instan- 
taneous dislike  to  the  Professor's  brother. 
The  gold  chain  on  his  waistcoat  and  rings  on 
his  red  fingers  added  to  the  vulgarity  of  his 
appearance  and  coarse  features. 

'^Can  it  be  possible,"  he  said  to  himself, 
"  that  such  a  brute  can  be  the  brother  of  a 
man  like  Biagio  Marini  ?  " 

"II  Marchesef'  ejaculated  the  Impressario, 
after  a  hasty  scrutiny  of  the  young  man, 
whose  face  he  could  now  plainly  see  as  he  sat 
reading  under  the  lamp.  "  Cospetto!  a  famous 
pupil  indeed  !  and  a  friend  of  the  arts  as  well 
as  of  letters,  for,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  Signor 
Marchese  de  Liminge  used  to  honor  our  theatre 
almost  every  night  with  his  presence,  two 
years  ago.  As  far  as  I  remember,  he  always 
occupied  the  same  place,  in  one  of  the  stage 
boxes." 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  disagreeable 
to  Raynald  than  to  be  recognized  by  this 
individual.  He  raised  his  head  for  an  instant, 
and  said : 

"I  did  not  recognize  you,  Signor  Impres- 
sario ;  but  I  remember  that  I  did  often  go 
to  your  theatre,  and  occupied  the  place  you 
mention." 

Then  resuming  his  book,  he  plainly  showed 
that  he  did  not  intend  to  join  in  the  conversa- 
tion. 

The  Impressario,  who  was  quick  enough  to 
see  that  his  room  would  be  more  acceptable 
than  his  company,  resolved  to  shorten  his  visit, 
but  not  before  he  had  finished  his  business. 
Without  sitting  down,  he  said  to  his  brother : 

"  I  only  came  in  for  a  minute.  I  want  to 
know,  is  Ersilia  at  home  ?  " 

"  No,"  Biagio  answered,  shortly. 

"  Will  she  soon  return  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"When?" 

"  I  expect  her  any  day." 

"  She  must  be  bored  to  death  at  Pesaro." 

"  No  :  she  is  very  happy  there  ;  she  wanted 
change  of  air." 

"  What  she  wants  is  amusement,  and  I  came 
on  purpose  to  remind  you  of  your  promise." 

"Very  well,  Taddeo,  we  shall  see  about  it." 


"I  am  bent  upon  it,  and  my  wife  also. 
What  the  devil !  Is  not  Clorinda  her  aunt  ? 
Has  not  she  as  good  a  right  to  take  her  to 
the  opera  at  Rome  as  Donna  Angelina  to  take 
her  to  see  Norma  at  Pesaro  ?  " 

"  How  do  you  know  that  she  did  so  ?  "  the 
Professor  quickly  asked. 

"  The  prima  donna,  who  has  just  returned, 
tells  me  that  she  saw  Ersilia  in  a  box,  and 
asked  who  she  was,  because  she  thought  her 
handsome,  and  that  she  was  clapping  her  hands 
with  all  her  might.  Well,  then,  it  is  a  settled 
thing,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  I  have  already  told  you  that  I  will  think 
about  it." 

"  Well,  I  shall  come  and  remind  you  of  your 
promise." 

The  Impressario  made  a  low  bow  and  left 
the  room,  accompanied  by  Biagio,  who  took 
the  lamp  from  the  Madonna's  altar  to  light 
him  down-stairs.  As  they  were  descending 
the  steps,  Taddeo  said  : 

"  Have  you  thought  of  what  I  spoke  to  you 
about  a  month  ago  ?  " 

A  look  of  pain  was  in  Biagio's  face  as  he 
answered : 

"  There  is  nothing  to  think  about  when  one 
has  made  up  his  mind." 

"You  must  be  mad." 

"Be  it  so." 

"  Mad  and  wrong-headed." 

"  God  will  be  my  judge." 

"You  will  change  your  mind  when  you 
come  to  consider  it." 

"  Never,  as  long  as  I  live." 

Taddeo  held  out  his  hand  to  him,  and  said  : 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Biagio  ;  you  know 
that  it  is  for  your  own  sake  and  Ersilia's  that 
I  press  it,  but  I  will  say  no  more  at  present. 
Good-night." 

Then,  turning  back,  he  added  : 

"  I  have  business  at  Bologna ;  I  am  going 
there  for  a  few  days,  but  when  I  come  back  I 
shall  hold  you  to  your  promise.  Don't  forget 
it." 

Biagio  made  no  answer.  He  closed  the  door 
and  resumed  his  seat  at  the  table  ;  but  when 
he  took  up  his  pen  his  hand  was  trembling 
so  much  that  he  could  hardly  write. 

Raynald  looked  at  him  anxiously.  He  was 
afraid  that  he  was  about  to  be  affected  as  he  had 
been  the  night  before,  for  a  deadly  paleness 
had  succeeded  the  flush  caused  by  his  brother's- 
presence  and  conversation.    He  recovered  him- 
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self,  however,  more  easily  than  on  the  last  oc- 
casion, but  did  not  feel  equal  to  further  work 
that  evening. 

Raynald  left  him  very  early,  still  more  in- 
terested than  the  day  before  in  the  domestic 
history  of  his  old  friend,  and  less  occupied 
with  his  own  grief  than  he  had  been  since  the 
day  of  the  storm  at  Erlon. 

(to  be  continued.) 


The  Nuptial  Blessing. 


BY    THE    REV.    A. 


Having  published  certain  articles  in  The 
"Ave  Maria,"  during  the  early  part  of  the 
present  year,  on  the  marriage  ceremony  and 
the  nuptial  Mass,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting 
to  the  reader  to  refer  to  a  recent  general  de- 
cree of  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  the  Holy 
Office  regarding  the  nuptial  Blessing ;  and 
the  more  so,  as  I  unwittingly  fell  into  an 
error  against  existing  decrees  on  that  very 
point.  The  better  to  understand  this,  I  shall 
refer  the  reader  to  No.  3,  page  53,  of  The 
"Ave  Maria"  for  the  present  year,  where  it 
was  said,  that  "when,  for  sufficient  reasons, 
the  marriage  takes  place  within  the  'closed 
time,'  the  couple  may  have  the  Mass  cele- 
brated and  receive  the  blessing,  after  the  close 
of  that  season."  This  statement  was  at  vari- 
ance with  a  decree  of  the  Sacred  Congregation 
of  Rites  of  August  14,  1858  ;*  and  on  its  being 
pointed  out  to  me  by  a  kind  friend  I  had  it 
corrected  in  No.  11,  p.  217,  in  which  the  sub- 
stance of  the  decree  was  cited,  which  was  to  the 
effect  that  if  the  couple  had  lived  together  in 
the  same  house,  were  it  but  for  one  day,  they 
could  not  receive  the  nuptial  benediction. 
The  spirit  of  the  decree  was  obviously  to  in- 
sist on  the  couple  receiving  the  blessing,  if 
at  all,  before  the  consummation  of  the  marriage. 

But  the  present  decree  has  made  a  most  im- 
portant change  in  previous  legislation  on  this 
subject.  The  decree  of  which  the  following 
is  a  translation,  was  published  on  the  31st  of 
Augustj  1881.  I  have  ventured  to  italicize  a 
few  words,  the  better  to  draw  the  reader's  at- 
tention to  them,  and  have  also  given  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Latin  words  :  "  The  Cardinals  of 
the  Sacred  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Office, 


*  Decreta  Authentica.    J.  B.  Falise,  p.  37. 


after  taking,  into  consideration  the  votum 
[opinion]  of  the  Reverend  Consultors,  have 
decreed :  That  the  nuptial  Blessing,  which 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Roman  Missal,  under  the 
Missa  pro  sponso  et  sponsa  [the  nuptial  Mass], 
should  always  be  given  at'  the  marriage  of 
Catholics  and  during  the  nuptial  Mass,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rubrics  ;  and  that  it  is  to 
be  granted  (except  during  the  times  when  the 
solemnization  of  marriage  is  forbidden)  to 
such  as  did  not  receive  it  at  the  time  of  mar- 
riage, from  whatever  cause  this  may  have 
arisen — even  if  they  petition  for  it  after  living 
a  long  time  in  the  married  state,  provided  that 
the  woman,  if  a  widow,  had  not  received  it  at  a 
previous  marriage.  Moreover,  Catholic  parties 
who  did  not  receive  this  blessing  on  their 
marriage,  should  be  exhorted  to  ask  for  it  as 
soon  as  possible.  But  they  must  be  given  to 
understand,  especially  if  they  are  converts,  or 
had  contracted  marriage  before  their  conver- 
sion, ahd  while  still  in  heresy,  that  the  bless- 
ing belongs  only  to  the  rites  and  solemnity  of 
the  marriage,  and  not  to  its  validity." 

Several  points  in  this  important  decree 
claim  our  attention. 

1.  It  is  entirely  different  from  all  previous 
legislation  on  the  subject  of  the  nuptial  bless- 
ing,— permitting,  and  even  exhorting  persons 
to  receive  it  even  after  the  consummation  of 
their  marriage. 

2.  It  expresses  an  earnest  desire  that  the 
nuptial  blessing  "should  always  be  given  at 
the  marriage  of  Catholics,"  and  consequently 
that  it  should  be  asked  for  by  those  contract- 
ing marriage  ;  and  in  doing  so  it  rebukes  the 
unchristian  sentiments  and  conduct  of  those 
who  would  wish  to  dispense  with  this  most 
fitting  and  fruitful  source  of  divine  grace. 
Persons  contemplating  marriage  should  see  in 
this  the  solicitude  of  the  Church  and  her 
august  Head  for  their  spiritual  welfare,  and 
should  not  think  lightly  of  it. 

3.  With  regard  to  marriages  already  con- 
tracted, in  which  the  nuptial  Blessing  was  not 
received,  "  from  whatever  cause  this  may  have 
arisen," — and  these  are  unhappily  too  many — 
it  expresses  a  wish  that  it  should  yet  be  im- 
parted to  persons  "  even  if  they  petition  for  it 
after  living  for  a  long  time  in  the  married 
state/'  It  is  here  that  the  abrogation,  so  far, 
of  previous  decrees  appears,  and  with  it  is 
also  seen  the  solicitude  of  the  Church  for  the 
dignity  of  Christian  marriage,  now  so  much 
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assailed  by  her  enemies,  and  so  little  esteemed 
by  many  of  her  children. 

4.  An  opportunity  is  also  granted  to  con- 
verts to  receive  the  nuptial  Blessing,  a  privi- 
lege they  did  not  before  enjoy,  since  it  would 
very  rarely  happen  that  conversion  would 
take  place  before  they  had  lived  together. 

5.  But  it  reminds  all  of  the  important 
truth,  which  they  must  never  lose  sight  of, 
that  however  rich  in  graces  the  nuptial  Bless- 
ing may  be,  and  however  earnestly  the  Church 
may  desire  her  children  to  receive  it,  yet  it 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  validity 
of  the  marriage.  The  bond  of  union  between 
husband  and  wife  is  perfectly  indissoluble  in- 
dependently of  it. 

In  conclusion  all  must  hope,  with  the  St. 
Louis  Pastoral  Blatt,  that  the  privilege  of  re- 
ceiving the  nuptial  Blessing  after  a  time  will 
not  be  made  an  argument  in  favor  of  the 
scandal  of  night  weddings.  The  decrees  of 
the  Church  are  intended  to  increase  our  op- 
portunities of  doing  good,  not  evil ;  and  are 
meant  to  give  us  security,  not  license.  But 
on  this  point  I  have  sufficiently  remarked 
elsewhere.  X 


Silent  Preachers. 


A  correspondent  of  the  Freeman's  Journal, 
interested  in  a  little  story  which  had  appeared 
in  that  paper,  and  which  reminded  him  of  an 
-experience  of  his  own,  recently  communicated 
the  following  incident : 

Some  years  ago  I  lived  at  a  boarding-house  in 
London.  Among  my  companion-boarders  was  an 
engineer,  who,  though  an  unmarried  and  compar- 
atively young  man,  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  the 
world.  He  was  a  member  of  a  first-class  English 
Tory  family  connected  with  a  ducal  house.  He 
was  a  man  of  ample  means  and  considerable  am- 
bition ;  served  on  the  "  Irrigation  of  India,"  the 
construction  of  "the  Suez  Canal;  and,  when  I 
knew  him,  was  engaged  on  the  underground  rail- 
roads of  London.  To  me  he  appeared  first  simply 
a  proud  Protestant  with  very  little  in  him  of  the 
materials  out  of  which  converts  to  Catholicity  are 
made.  Knowing  something  of  applicate  mathe- 
matics, I  became  before  long  more  intimate  with 
him  than  most  of  our  fellow-boarders. 

One  Sunday,  after  breakfast,  he  expressed  a  wish 
to  accompany  me  to  the  High  Mass  at  a  neighbor- 
ing Catholic  church,  if  I  had  no  objection.  Of 
•course  I  had  none,  believing  that  if  he  did  not 
join  in  Catholic  worship  he  was  too  much  of  a 


gentleman  to  act  with  anything  but  becoming 
gravity  while  it  proceeded.  We  were  not  long  in 
church,  however,  when  I  perceived  that  my  friend 
was  attentive  to  more  than  the  ceremonies  and  the 
music.  He  was  much  more  occupied  with  the  con- 
gregation, sometimes  turning  right  around  to  look 
into  the  people's  faces.  After  Mass,  thinking  that 
perhaps  it  would  be  his  last  visit,  I  refrained  from 
offering  him  any  rebuke. 

The  next  Sunday  he.  again  presented  himself  at 
the  church-hour,  and,  though  he  did  not  directly 
propose  to  accompany  me,  I  could  perceive,  from 
his  remarks  and  manner,  that  he  desired  to  be 
invited.  I  did  invite  him  again,  but  to  my  dis- 
gust, I  found  his  demeanor  in  no  way  improved. 
On  the  third  Sunday  he  was  about  to  accompany 
me,  when  the  following  conversation  took  place  : 

"  Wilson,"  I  said,  "  it  appears  to  me  that  you  go 
with  me  to  the  Catholic  church  pretty  much  as 
you  would  go  to  any  ordinary  worldly  spectacle — 
to  look  partly  at  the  proceedings,  partly  at  the 
spectators,  and  to  listen  to  the  music." 

"You  mistake  my  motive  very  much,"  he  re- 
plied, blushing  ;  "  I  long  ago  learned  to  entertain 
a  profound  respect  for  your  Church."  • 

"  Why,  you  look  about  you,  as  if,  at  all  events, 
you  had  but  very  little  reverence  for  the  place. 
For  my  part,  I  think  a  Protestant,  earnestly  say- 
ing his  prayers  in  his  own  place  of  worship,  would 
be  making  greater  advances  towards  Catholicity, 
than  sitting  in  a  Catholic  church  to  make  a  critical 
survey  of  its  humble  worshippers." 

"I  must  confess,"  he  rejoined,  "that  I  exhibited 
an  almost  indecent  curiosity  last  Sunday.  I  for- 
got myself;  but  when  I  tell  you  what  actuated 
my  conduct,  you  probably  will  excuse  me." 

"  Go  on,  Wilson ;  you  have  an  indulgent  judge." 

"  I  was  watching  the  expression  in  the  people's 
faces,"  he  continued,  "to  judge  if  they  were  really 
believers  in  the  proceedings  at  the  altar.  For  this 
purpose  I  turned  round  a  little  at  the-most  impor- 
tant part  of  the  service.  Probably  that  annoyed 
yon." 

"  Well,  just  a  little.  You  Protestants  cannot 
form  an  estimate  of  our  feelings  at  that  awful  mo- 
ment. But  let  it  pass.  What  has  given  you  such 
an  interest  in  determining  the  sincerity  of  our 
poor  people's  piety  ?  " 

"  I'll  tell  you  that,"  he  replied,  with  blunt  Saxon 
frankness ;."  I  want  to  learn  as  much  as  I  can 
about  your  religion  before  I  commit  myself  to  the 
study  of  books  on  the  subject." 

"  Have  you  a  mind  to  become  a  Catholic  ?  "  I 
asked,  with  some  surprise. 

"  Yes,  if  I  can  get  over  my  prejudices  regarding 
your  worship." 

"  Is  it  fair  to  ask  you,  Wilson,  what  first  inter- 
ested you  in  Catholicity  ?  " 

"  I'll  tell  you  that.  It  was  the  purity  of  poor 
Irish  servant-maids.    I  spent  some  time  in  Ireland 
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during  the  famine  period,  making  surveys  of  pro- 
jected public  works.  I  stopped  with  my  assistants 
at  all  kinds  of  inns.  In  the  meaner  ones  the 
servants  were  mostly  all  poor  girls,  some  of  them 
without  shoes  to  their  feet.  They  were  the  most 
humble  and  obliging  creatures  I  ever  met.  They 
could  make  and  enjoy  a  joke  wonderfully  well ; 
but  when  any  of  my  party,  some  of  them  loose 
fellows  enough,  made  the  slightest  suggestion  that 
a  poor  girl  understood  to  be  a  serious  tampering 
with  her  purity,  she  rose  at  once  to  the  dignity  of 
a  duchess,  contemptuously  rebuking  the  fellow's 
assault.  I  have  a  hundred  times  said  to  myself 
that  the  religion  that  inspired  so  noble  a  regard  for 
virtue,  despite  ignorance  and  poverty,  must  have 
something  in  it  vastly  above  superstition.  I  have 
been  much  through  the  world,  and  have  met  no 
people  in  this  respect  like  the  poor  Irish  Catholics." 

"  Oh,  well,"  I  said,  "  that  all  follows  so  naturally 
from  sincere  devotion  to  the  Virgin  Mother  of  God, 
and  the  practice  of  confession  from  childhood, 
that  we  look  upon  it  as  a  matter  of  course.  What 
you  deemed  a  heroism  in  those  poor  girls,  many  of 
whom  did  not,  at  that  time,  receive  one  pound  a 
year  for  their  services,  they  themselves  took  little 
credit  for." 

Shortly  after  this,  Mr.  Wilson — for  feuch  I  will 
call  him  for  convenience  sake  and  other  obvious 
reasons,  though  it  was  not  his  name — was  intro- 
duced to  Father  Anderdon,  a  very  polished  and 
pious  convert  from  Anglicanism.  What  followed 
I  never  learned,  for  I  left  London  the  next  week. 
The  great  probability  is  that  in  a  few  months  from 
that  date  some  newspapers  announced  the  going 
over  to  Romanism  of  M.  Wilson,  C.  E.,  etc.,  and  that 
his  change  of  mind  was  assisted  by  the  insinuating 
eloquence  and  untiring  zeal  of  the  accomplished 
Father  Anderdon.  Nobody,  outside  of  a  few  con- 
fidential friends,  ever  learned,  possibly,  how  much 
of  the  work  was  done  by  the  Irish  servant  girls 
who  would  repress  the  indecent  freedom  of  an 
imperial  prince. 

Verily,  the  Church  has  yet  many  silent  preach- 
ers. The  "  Go  forth,  teach  all  nations,"  has  an  ap- 
plication wider  than  most  people  dream  of.  All 
men  and  women  are  missionaries  for  good  or  evil. 


Our  Indian  Question.* 

We  have  read  Captain  Butler's  pamphlet  with 
much  interest.  We  owe  its  existence  to  the  offer 
of  a  prize  by  the  Military  Service  Institution  of  the 
United  States  for  1880,  an  annual  custom  of  this 
society.  The  board  of  award  in  this  case  was 
composed  of  the  Hon.  George  W.'McCrary,  Associ- 

An  Essay  on  "Om-  Indian  Question."  By  Captain 
E.  Butler,  5th  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.  A.  G.  Sherwood  & 
Co.,  Printers.    76  East  Ninth  St.,  New  York.     1882. 


ate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court;  General  Joseph 
E.  Johnston,  House  of  Eepresentatives,  and  Brig. 
General  Alfred  H.  Terry,  U.  S.  Army.  By  these 
gentlemen  Captain  Butler's  essay  was  pronounced 
as  "  evidently  the  fruit  of  careful,  thorough  and  ac- 
curate historical  research,"  and  as  the  one  among 
three  submitted,  "  especially  meritorious." 

Certainly  from  such  distinguished  gentlemen 
this  must  be  looked  upon  as  high  praise,  and  as 
fully  warranting  the  publication  of  the  essay  in 
pamphlet  form.  But  after  carefully  reading  it  we 
are  compelled  to  express  a  certain  disappointment. 
Our  Indian  question,  if  it  is  any  thing  at  all,  seems 
to  us  to  be  the  proposition  of  the  problem,  of  what 
to  do  with  our  Indians.  The  essayist  presents 
the  view  of  the  utter  hopelessness  of  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  Indian  from  any  point  of  view.  With 
the  Captain  the  question  is,  simply.  How  shall  we 
make  him  keep  the  peace  ?  He  advocates  the  ex-  . 
hausting,  first,  of  every  art  of  conciliation,  and 
this  failing,  the  employment  of  force,  swift,  sure 
and  unrelenting.  By  this  means  life  will  be 
spared,  and,  "  the  best  Indian  policy  is  that  which 
spills  the  least  blood."  After  a  century  of  persist- 
ent effort  in  the  direction  of  civilizing  the  In- 
dian, then,  the  sole  outcome  is  the  serious  proposal 
to  abandon  the  task,  and  rely  only  upon  force.  i 

Captain  Butler's  estimate  of  the  character  of  .  I 
the  Indian  tribes  reads  like  the  arraignment  of 
an  opposing  counsel.  He  shows  it  to  have  been, 
and,  that  it  is  now,  cruel,  bloodthirsty,  and  treach- 
erous. To  a  certain  extent  we- are  willing  to  con- 
cede the  verity  of  the  indictment,  however  much 
we  may  think  a  more  impartial  historical  resum^ 
would  lighten  some  of  the  shades  in  his  terrible 
picture.  Our  main  objection  to  the  arguments  of 
the  Captain  is  to  the  broad  assertion  that  the  In- 
dian is  incapable  of  civilization.  There  is  grow- 
ing in  our  present  day  a  formidable  party  who  be- 
lieve this  dictum,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  go  so  far 
as  to  advocate  extermination  as  the  only  remedy 
for  the  evil.  The  dictum  and  the  policy  are  alike 
unchristian  and  inhuman.  We  feel  that  the  essay 
has  failed  to  present  the  only  solution  of  the  In- 
dian question.  This  was  applied  to  the  problem 
as  far  back  in  the  history  of  this  continent  as 
its  settlement  by  Spain  and  France.  It  was  the 
policy  of  these  nations  to  civilize  under  the  ban- 
ner of  the  Cross,  and  whether  the  experiment 
was  tried  with  the  Indians  of  California,  or  the 
Abnakis  of  Maine,  it  was  successful.  No  human 
effort  is  ever  without  its  frailties,  its  failures,  but  ' 

we  think  it  demonstrable  that  where  the  clergy  \ 

are  left  to  their  own  work  among  the  Indians, 
they  are  eminently  successful.  Of  course,  there 
were  martyrs,  and  the  work  was  not  easy,  but  it 
did  not  utterly  fail,  and  to  this  day  the  vestiges  of 
those  missionary  labors  remain. 

One  essayist  unconsciously  affords  a  corrobora- 
tive statement  of  what  we  have  said,  when  he  as- 
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serts  that  the  "  best  Indians  on  our  continent  to- 
day are  those  Indians  of  California,"  because  they 
are  ready  "  to  labor "  ;  and  this  because  their 
ancestors  were  taught  the  value  of  labor  at 
the  same  time  they  were  taught  Christianity  by 
the  holy  Junipero  Serra  and  his  fellow-mission- 
ers.  In  modern  days,  though  Captain  Butler 
does  not  mention  them,  we  have  the  example  of 
the  Flatheads,  not  to  instance  the  several  agencies 
under  the  control  of  the  Catholic  Church,  in 
all  of  which  it  is  undeniable  the  Indians  are  a 
peaceable  and  law-abiding  people.  Captain  But- 
ler's only  mention  of  the  value  or  effect  of  religious 
teaching  and  control  is  where  he  says,  "Their 
moral  and  religious  training  must  be  rather  in  the 
direction  of  practical  than  of  dogmatic  Christian- 
ity: there  must  be  patience  and  indulgence  ;  and, 
above  all,  there  must  not  be  too  much  zeal."  This 
is  a  curious  phrasing,  particularly  the  latter  words. 
We  will  not  analyze  them. 

The  history  of  the  past  nineteen  centuries  has 
been  a  constant  repetition  of  the  supreme  influence 
of  dogmatic  teaching.  It  has  civilized  many  sav- 
age nations.  This  miracle  may  again  happen  in 
the  case  of  our  Indians,  when  their  spiritual  in- 
terests are  as  earnestly  advocated  as  is  now  their 
material  welfare.  The  question  of  their  civiliza- 
tion will  near  a  solution  when  our  Government 
shall  acknowledge  that  an  Indian  has  as  much 
right  to  be  a  Catholic  as  a  Methodist,  and  will 
use  its  power  to  protect  the  Catholic  Indian  in  his 
belief,  rather  than  deprive  him  of  his  chosen  spir- 
itual teachers  to  replace  them  by  the  representa- 
tives of  "  a  practical  Christianity "  not  burdened 
with  "  too  much  zeal." 


[Communicated.] 

The  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Mis- 
sions. 

We  are  advised  that  the  Bureau  of  Catholi6 
Indian  Missions  has  been  called  on  for  its  corpo- 
rate name  by  a  gentleman  in  Baltimore,  who 
wanted  it  for  a  person  who  intends  to  leave  the 
Indian  Missions  a  legacy.  We  learn  of  this  fact 
with  much  pleasure,  as  this  Bureau,  by  reason  of 
its  successful  work  among  the  Indians  of  this 
country  in  the  establishment  and  conduct  of  mis- 
sions and  schools,  richly  deserves  every  encourage- 
ment from  the  priests  and  laity  of  the  Church. 
We  are  informed  that  it  has  organized  and  has 
now  under  its  charge  14  Industrial  Boarding 
Schools  among  our  Indian  tribes. 

As  there  may  be  others  who,  like  this  charitable 
Catholic  of  Baltimore,  desire  to  give  the  Indian 
Missions— through  their  representative,  the  said 
Bureau— a  share  in  their  last  will's  charities,  we 


will  say  for  the  benefit  of  such,  that  this  Bureau 
is  located  at  Washington,  D.  C,  that  it  was  incor- 
porated, under  the  General  Incorporation  Laws  of 
the  U.  S.,  on  the  14th  of  June,  1881 ;  and  that  its 
objects  are  to  educate  the  Indians  living  within 
the  borders  of  the  United  States  in  the  doctrines 
and  moral  laws  of  the  Catholic  Church  ;  to  in- 
struct said  Indians  in  the  branches  of  a  common 
English  education  ;  to  teach  them  the  simple  pur- 
suits and  trades  of  civilized  life  ;  to  devise  ways 
and  means  for  the  prosecution  of  such  general 
education  ;  and  to  receive  and  administer  all  trusts, 
of  whatever  nature,  that  may  be  conferred  upon  it 
for  the  education  of  Indians. 

The  corporate  name  in  which  legacies  for  In- 
dian Missions  should  be  made  is — The  Bureau  of 
Catholic  Indian  Missions. 


Catholic  Notes. 


If  the  charges  made  by  its  enemies  against  the 
Catholic  Church  were  weighed  in  the  scale  of  jus- 
tice and  taken  for  what  they  are  worth,  many 
of  the  silly  stories — the  charges  of  gross  outrages 
that  find  a  ready  entrance  into  non-Catholic 
works  of  all  kinds  would  rapidly  sink  into  oblivion. 
Hear  what  an  honest  Episcopal  clergyman,  the 
Rev.  J.  Nightingale,  says  in  his  book,  "  The  Relig- 
ions of  all  Nations  "  : 

"The  religion  of  the  Roman  Catholics  ought  always, 
in  strictness,  to  be  considered  apart  from  its  profes- 
sors, whether  kings,  popes,  or  inferior  Bishops  ;  and  its 
tenets,  and  its  forms,  should  be  treated  of  separately. 
To  the  acknowledged  creeds,  catechisms,  and  other 
formularies  of  the  Catholic  Church,  we  should  resort 
for  a  description  of  what  Roman  Catholics  do  really 
hold  as  doctrines  essential  to  salvation,  and  as  such  held 
by  the  faithful  in  all  times,  places,  and  countries. 
Though  the  Catholic  forms  in  some  points  may  vary 
in  number  and  splendor,  Catholic  doctrine  cannot ; — 
though  opinions  may  differ,  and  change  with  circum- 
stances, articles  of  faith  remain  the  same.  Without 
a  due  and  constant  consideration  of  these  facts,  no 
Protestant  can  come  to  a  right  understanding  respect- 
ing the  essential  faith  and  worship  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics. It  has  been  owing  to  a  want  of  this  discrimina- 
tion that  so  many  absurd,  and  often  wicked  tenets, 
have  been  palmed  upon  our  brethren  of  the  Catholic 
Church  :  that  which  they  deny,  we  have  insisted  they 
religiously  hold  ;  that  which  the  best  informed  amongst 
them  utterly  abhor,  we  have  held  up  to  the  detestation 
of  mankind  as  the  guide  of  their  faith  and  the  rule  of 
their  actions.  This  is  not  fair  ;  it  is  not  doing  to  others 
as  we  would  have  others  do  unto  us." 

An  admirable  principle  this  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Nightingale's,  and  we  commend  it  to  the  consider- 
ation of  those  who  take  for  granted  whatever  is 
said  of  the  Catholic  Church,  no  matter  how  odious 
or  shocking  it  may  be. 


Ave  Maria, 
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A  beautiful  marble  bust  of  Pius  IX,  lately- 
finished  by  the  French  sculptor  Megret,  has  been 
purchased  by  Leo  XIII,  and  placed  in  the  Im- 
maculate Conception  Hall  of  the  Vatican.  The 
bust  is  considered  a  very  striking  likeness  of  the 
!  deceased  Pontiff,  and  all  who  have  seen  it  greatly 
admire  the  sculptor's  skill. 


The  first  European  to  behold  the  Falls  of  Niag- 
ara was  a  Franciscan  missionary,  the  Rev.  Father 
Hennepin.  An  account  of  this  discovery  is  thus 
given  by  Father  Pamfilo  da  Magliano  in  his  ex- 
cellent Life  of  St.  Francis :  "  Father  Hennepin 
was  sent  as  a  missionary  to  Canada  in  1676.  The 
first  place  at  which  he  began  to  labor  was  the 
source  of  the  St.  Lawrence :  but  his  genius  was 
more  adapted  to  explorations  and  discoveries  than 
a  stationary  life.  Leaving  Frontenac  on  the  5th 
of  December,  1678,  he  sailed  up  Lake  Ontario  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Niagara  River.  Here  further 
progress  was  obstructed  by  the  great  Falls  of 
Niagara.  He  and  his  companions  were  the  first 
Europeans  to  see  this  prodigy  of  nature.  On  the 
11th  of  the  same  month  Father  Hennepin  offered 
the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  in  sight  of  the 
^reat  Falls."  

■*'  J.  R.  G.  Hassard,  in  his  contribution  to  the  Century 
upon  Wagner's  Operas,  pointedly  attacks  his  growing 
immorality  and  lack  of  reverence  for  things  held  sacred. 
Mr.  Hassard,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  the  author  of 
a  '  Life  of  Pope  Pius  IX.'  'In  Parsifal  the  remote- 
ness of  the  personages  from  whatever  touches  the  heart 
of  mankind  is  absolute.  They  are  the  vaporous  sym- 
bols of  a  mystical  and  ill-defined  idea.  That  an  opera 
should  be  unsympathetic  is,  according  to  Wagner's 
•own  principles,  a  terrible  blemish.  But  this  is  not  the 
•only  evil  consequence  of  his  devotion  to  the  myth.  As 
he  has  gradually  withdrawn  himself  from  the  atmos- 
phere of  reality  to  muse  over  gods  and  volsungs  and 
abstractions,  he  has  lost  a  great  deal  of  that  perception 
of  the  existing  conditions  of  society — in  other  words, 
that  common  sense,  which  the  dramatist  must  preserve 
if  his  works  are  to  be  acted.  In  dim  legendary  periods 
"Certain  actions  were  tolerable  which  our  civilization 
•does  not  willingly  look  at.  Wagner  has  always  been 
prone  to  forget  this.  Some  of  the  stage  directions  in 
Tannhauser  could  not  be  obeyed,  at  least  in  their 
•spirit,  in  any  American  or  English  theatre.  As  for  the 
gross  divinities  and  incestuous  heroes  of  the  Nihelwig 
they  are  now  and  then  unfit  for  decent  company.  But 
the  most  appalling  example  of  Wagner's  growing 
insensibility  to  causes  of  offence  is  seen  in  Parsifal. 
We  have  there  a  ceremony  of  baptism ;  We  have  a 
Magdalen  wiping  Parsifal's  feet  with  her  hair ;  but 
the  dramatic  motive  and  culminating  scene  of  the  work 
is  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist.  The  knight,  as 
has  been  already  observed,  is  not  installed  until  he  has 
been  tempted.  .  .  .  The  can-can  and  the  Holy  Com- 
munion are  represented  on  the  same  boards,  without  a 
thought  that  there  can  be  an  impropriety  in  acting 
•  either.'  " — American  Art  Journal. 


On  the  1st  inst.,  a  touching  ceremony  took  place 
in  the  convent  chapel  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  St. 
Joseph  de  Levis,  Canada — the  baptism  of  one  of 
the  pupils  from  the  United  States.  M.  le  Cur4 
Fafard,  chaplain  of  the  community,  performed  the 
ceremony,  which  closed  with  solemn  Benediction 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  after  a  brief  but  im- 
pressive instruction  on  Faith  had  been  delivered 
by  one  of  the  Redemptorist  Fathers.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day,  the  Feast  of  Our  Lady  of  Angels,  the 
young  convert  made  her  First  Communion — an 
object  of  holy  joy  and  reverence  for  all.  May  the 
warm  sympathy  and  fervent  prayers  of  Catholic 
friends  attend  her  always  ! 


"There  never  was,"  says  the  Catholic  Review,  "  such 
a  field  in  the  world  for  the  diffusion  of  Catholic  infor- 
mation, and  the  consequent  strengthening  of  Catholic 
opinion,  as  that  offered  in  America,  to  those  anxious 
or  whose  mission  it  is— and  in  some  degree  it  is  the 
mission,  and  ought  to  be  the  anxiety  of  every  baptized 
Catholic — to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  the  theory  and 
practice  of  the  Gospel." 


Rev.  Father  Scully,  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the 
Annunciation,  Cambridgeport,  Mass.,  is  a  priest 
for  whose  faith  and  zeal  we  have  the  highest  ad- 
miration. However,  we  think  no  one  that  has 
not  visited  his  well-organized  parish,  seen  his 
flourishing  academy  and  schools,  his  sodalities, 
temperance  societies,  etc.,  can  have  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  amount  of  good  he  has  been  the  means 
of  effecting.  His  success  is  proof  of  what  may  be 
accomplished  by  generous,  persevering  effort  even 
in  the  face  of  all  kinds  of  opposition.  There  is 
nothing  half-hearted  or  un-Catholic  about  Father 
Scully.  He  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  grand  mission 
which  the  Church  has  in  America,  and  he  does 
not  lack  the  courage  of  his  convictions. 

It  must  have  surprised  (and  our  word  for  it.  it 
edified)  the  non-Catholics  of  Cambridgeport,  when, 
on  the  10th  inst.,  the  entire  congregation  of  St. 
Mary's  of  the  Annunciation,  the  pastor  at  their 
head  bearing  the  cross,  marched  through  the 
streets  in  solemn  procession,  en  route  for  Chicopee. 
At  5.30  o'clock,  p.  m.,  the  pilgrims  assembled  in 
the  church,  where  the  Litany  of  the  Saints  was 
recited  ;  after  which  a  procession  to  the  train  was 
formed,  consisting  of  members  of  St.  Mary's  Con- 
ference of  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society,  who 
acted  as  escort;  Altar  Boys' Choir;  School  Band; 
School  Cadets  ;  Boys  of  the  Parochial  School ; 
School  Alumni ;  Men's  Sodality  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary  ;  St.  Mary's  Temperance  Society ; 
Men  of  the  Parish;  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame;  Girls 
of  the  Convent  School;  Women's  Sodality  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary  ;  Women  of  the  Parish  ; 
Members  of  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society.  On 
the  departure  of  the  train,  the  clergy  and  assist- 
ants recited  the  prayers  of  the  Roman  Ritual  In 
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Processione.  Arriving  at  Chicopee,  Solemn  High 
Mass  was  celebrated  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Name  and  a  sermon  appropriate  to  the  occasion 
preached.  The  remainder  of  the  day  till  3.30 
o'clock,  when  there  was  Vespers,  another  sermon 
and  Benediction,  was  spent  in  visiting  the  chapels 
of  the  convent  and  monastery,  and  other  devout 
exercises.  At  5.30,  p.  m.,  a  procession  was  formed 
again  in  the  order  given  above  and  took  up  the 
line  of  march  for  the  depot.  The  pilgrims  arrived 
home  at  an  early  hour,  greatly  pleased  with  their 
pious  journey  and  feeling  how  good  it  is  to  have 
the  faith  and  make  public  profession  of  it. 

A  printed  circular  giving  the  order  of  services 
on  the  occasion  had  the  following  notice  of  pil- 
grimages in  general : 

That  the  early  Christians  were  not  strangers  to  the 
custom  of  making  pilgrimages,  we  learn  from  St. 
Jerome  (Ep.  ad  Marcellam),  who  lived  in  Bethlehem. 
He  says  that  it  is  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the 
bishops,  martyrs,  and  other  men  distinguished  for 
science  and  learning,  who  had  visited  Jerusalem  from 
the  day  of  the  Lord's  Ascension  down  to  his  time. 
Not  only  to  Jerusalem  were  pilgrimages  made,  but  also 
to  Rome,  to  the  tombs  of  the  Apostles.  In  a  similar 
manner,  the  graves  of  holy  martyrs,  and  other  sacred 
places — for  instance,  Mount  Sinai — were  visited  from  far 
and  near.  Pilgrimages  or  visits  to  holy  shrines  afford 
many  advantages.  The  large  number  of  the  faithful 
assembled  there  cannot  otherwise  than  make  an  ele- 
vating and  inspiring  impression  upon  every  one  ;  and 
thus  each  one  takes  home  with  him  new  fervor  of  de- 
votion and  prayer,  which  for  a  long  time  will  help 
him  on  in  his  spiritual  life.  The  pilgrims  coming 
from  different  and  distant  regions  thereby  give  testi- 
mony of  their  faith  ;  we  see  how  all  profess  and  prac- 
tise their  faith  in  the  same  manner  ;  and  this  rep- 
resents to  us  the  unity  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  the 
harmony  of  her  members,  which  cannot  fail,  in  turn, 
to  strengthen  our  own  faith.  He  who  through  the  en- 
tire year  ft-equents  one  and  the  same  church,  hears  one 
and  the  same  preacher,  beholds  himself  surrounded  by 
the  same  congregation,  easily  accustoms  himself  to  all 
this  to  such  a  degree  that  it  ceases  to  make  upon  him 
any  particular  impression;  here,  at  the  holy  shrine,  the 
strange  appearance  of  things,  tho  novelty  of  the  place, 
as  Well  as  those  gathered  together — all  serve  to  draw 
him  out  of  his  every-day  lukewarmness.  We  direct  our 
prayers  unitedly  to  God,  in  order  that  by  this  union  our 
prayers  may  acquire  greater  strength,  and  that  thus  we 
may  the  more  easily  obtain  our  request.  In  the  same 
maimer  as  the  individual  members  of  one  parish  come 
together  for  the  purpose  of  common  or  united  prayer, 
so,  in  the  country,  the  entire  congregation  goes  in  a 
body  to  the  neighboring  village  or  parish,  to  invite  its 
members  to  join  them  in  their  supplications.  At  the 
same  time,  these  different  communities  make  public 
profession  of  their  faith,  and  show  to  each  other  that, 
through  their  union  in  prayer,  they  acknowledge  them- 
selves as  belonging  to  the  Catholic  Church. 

The  banners  used  on  the  occasions  of  processions 
or  pilgrimages  are  to  indicate  that,  like  an  army,  we 
assemble  around  the  standard  of  Christ,  ready  to  do 


battle  for  the  gloiy  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  our 
souls  against  our  visible  and  invisible  foes.  And,  as  a 
victorious  army  parades  with  flying  colors  to  celebrate 
its  triumphs,  so  we  Christians  parade  with  eross  and 
banner  before  the  eyes  of  the  world,  bidding  defiance, 
as  it  were,  to  infidelity  and  error,  in  the  language  of 
St.  John  :  "This is  the  victory  which  overcometh  the 
world — our  faith.' ' 

It  is  estimated  that  as  many  as  25,000  pilgrims 
visited  the  famous  shrine  of  St.  Anne  d'Auray, 
Brittany,  last  month.  Many  walked  the  whole 
night,  fasting,  from  the  neighboring  villages,  in 
order  to  receive  Holy  Communion.  Masses  were 
said  at  the  shrine  uninterruptedly  from  early 
morning  till  10  o'clock,  when  Solemn  High  Mass 
was  celebrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Vannes,  at  which 
a  sermon  was  preached  by  Mgr.  d'Hulst,  Rector 
of  the  Catholic  Institute  of  Paris. 


The  following  letter,  written  from  Kiang  Kong, 
China,  and  dated  April  12,  1882,  has  been  ad- 
dressed to  his  Bishop,  by  the  Rev.  F.  Brugnon,  a 
missionary  in  that  country.  It  gives  a  touching 
account  of  the  persecutions  which  he  had  to  suffer 
recently  at  the  hands  of  the  pagans  : 

"To-day  I  feel  somewhat  better,  .  .  .  and  will  give 
you  an  account  of  my  sufferings.  On  the  13th  of  the 
present  moon,  I  was  proceeding  on  horseback  from 
Kiang  Kong  to  Yong  Moi  Hang,  through  the  market 
of  Vou  Kang,  when  a  soldier  with  some  forty  men,  in- 
sulted me  and  stopped  my  passage.  I  was  about  to 
protest,  when  stones  were  thrown  at  me,  my  horse  was 
surrounded,  and  I  was  forced  to  dismount.  ,  Not  being 
able  to  get  rid  of  them  otherwise,  I  abandoned  my 
horse,  and  reached  my  chapel  on  foot.  But  very  soon 
the  report  was  circulated  that  1  had  killed  two  children 
and  given  them  to  my  horse  to  eat,  that  I  had  robbed  a 
store,  etc.,  and  during  the  night  nine  persons  went  about 
amongst  the  people,  beating  the  tom-tom,  and  exciting 
the  pagans  to  rise  up  against  me.  The  Christians  of 
the  neighborhood  came  to  wake  me  up  and  beg  me 
to  escape,  but  I  did  not  share  in  their  fears.  How- 
ever, about  day-break,  I  packed  my  trunk  and  gave  it 
to  them  to  hide. 

"  Towards  noon  of  the  14th  of  the  moon  the  pagans, 
headed  by  a  trumpet  and  banner,  made  their  appear- 
ance to  the  number  of  about  2,000,  and  with  loud  out- 
cries they  nished  to  attack  the  chapel ,  declaring  that  they 
had  been  sent  by  the  mandarin.  Very  soon  the  chapel, 
the  boys'  school,  and  my  residence,  were  torn  down 
and  burned,  and  all  that  belonged  to  me  was  seized. 
Then  the  houses  of  the  Christians  were  sacked.  Not 
being  able  to  find  me,  they  prepared  to  set  fire  to  the 
place,  when  at  last  we  had  to  discover  ourselves. 
Then  a  dozen  of  men,  real  tigers  I  should  call  them, 
rushed  on  me,  tore  out  my  hair  and  beard,  and  burned 
me  in  different  parts  of  my  body,  after  having  violently 
torn  off  all  my  clothes.  I  was  lifted  up  by  the  hair 
and  thrown  down  the  steps  to  the  street,  and  was  then 
dragged  to  the  gate  of  the  town  to  have  my  head  cut 
off.  My  body  was  covered  with  blood  and  dust,  and  I 
was  black  and  blue  from  bruises.    At  the  gate  my  tor- 
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mentors  stopped  to  deliberate  whether  they  should  cut 
off  my  head  or  bum  me  to  death  ;  they  decided  on  the 
former  course.  I  was  made  to  Inieel  down,  my  hands 
were  tied  behind  my  back,  and  the  sword  was  raised, 
when  an  unknown  individual  made  his  appearance,  and 
ordered  me  to  be  taken  to  the  market-place  of  You 
Kang,  where  I  should  be  put  to  death  after  being  made 
a  spectacle  to  the  people  during  the  night. 

"  We  set  out,  and  I  was  dragged  along  the  road. 
After  having  proceeded  for  a  distance  of  five  li/s  (some- 
thing more  than  a  mile),  we  reached  the  village  of 
Kon  Moun  Leou,  where  more  than  four  hundred  per- 
sons, men,  women,  and  children,  joined  themselves  to 
the  cortege  and  demanded  my  head.  I  was  hurried 
into  a  rice-field,  stripped  of  the  one  remaining  article 
of  clothing,  commanded  to  kneel  down,  and  place  my 
head  on  a  bench,  while  the  fatal  knife  was  produced. 
I  remained  thus  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ex- 
posed to  the  mockery  of  the  crowd,  and  hanging  be- 
tween life  and  death  ;  then,  the  unknown  person,  who 
had  once  before  interposed,  obliged  them  to  give  me 
back  my  clothes  and  proceed  farther.  (I  have  since 
learned  that  he  was  a  satellite,  who  had  orders  to  let 
the  chapel  be  burned  and  the  missionary  be  insulted 
and  ill-used  ;  but  he  was  likewise  ordered  to  see  that 
my  life  be  spared.) 

"  After  another  journey  of  five  hjs  we  reached  the 
market-place  of  Vou  Kang,  where  the  crowd  was  in- 
creased by  more  than  a  thousand  persons,  all  eager  to 
have  a  blow  at  me  :  one  slapped  me  in  the  face,  an- 
other struck  me  with  his  sword  or  with  a  stick,  another 
knocked  me  down  and  trampled  on  me.  Finally  I 
was  led  to  a  pagoda,  where  a  consultation  was  held  as 
to  the  time,  place,  and  manner  of  my  death.  Whilst 
they  were  disputing  on  these  points,  the  little  manda- 
rin of  the  country  arrived  and  deliver&d  me  out  of  their 
hands. 

'*  My  life  was  saved,  and  that  was  all.  I  had  lost 
vestments,  clothes,  chapel,  schools,  residence,  etc.,  and 
the  losses  of  the  Christians  were  also  great.  The  man- 
darin ordered  his  followers  to  wash  my  body,  and  lent 
me  some  clothes.  On  the  following  day  he  took  me 
back  to  my  residence  of  Kiang  Kong.  On  the  16th  the 
civil  and  the  military  mandarin  proceeded  to  the  place, 
examined  the  devastation  that  had  been  committed, 
and  arrested  four  of  the  guilty  parties.  And  I  learn 
that  the  prefect,  listening  to  the  false  accusations  made 
against  me  by  the  pagans,  has  written  to  the  vice- 
roy.'' 

The  Catholic  Bulgarians,  who  inhabit  Mesia, 
Thrace,  and  Macedonia,  belong  to  the  Latin  and 
to  the  Oriental  Slave  rites.  In  spite  of  the  perse- 
cutions of  the  Mussulmans  and  the  attempts  of 
the  schismatics,  these  people  have  for  centuries 
remained  attached  to  the  Apostolic  See.  Their 
simplicity  and  piety  recall  the  first  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  public  penances  of  ancient  times  are 
still  in  force  among  them,  and  Lent  is  observed  in 
its  full  rigor.  No  sooner  does  the  church-bell  ring 
than  the  house  of  God  is  crowded.  The  fervor  of 
the  Catholics  is  such  that  the  first  glance  distin- 
guishes them  from  the  schismatics. 
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HE  River  Cheran  was  wide  and 
deep  in  1240  ;  it  may  be  so  still, 
but  I  cannot  say  positively.  At 
that  time  the  hand  of  man  had 
not  learned  to  vanquish  nature 
and  to  build  solid  roads  across  riv- 
ers. When  the  swallow  skimmed 
the  surface  of  the  moving  waters,  it 
almost  seemed  as  if  he  bade  defiance 
to  the  lord  of  creation  who  humbly  crossed 
the  river  some  distance  below  the  town,  at  a 
place  where  the  water  was  shallow. 

The  thoughtful  piety  of  the  ancestors  of  the 
fishermen  of  Cheran  had  placed  a  wooden 
statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  a  thick  and 
shady  grove,  in  order  to  invite  the  passers-by 
to  invoke  the  aid  and  protection  of  her  who 
shines  like  a  star  in  the  heavens  at  night. 
But  impiety  made  its  entrance  into  this  world 
with  the  disobedience  of  our  first  parents,  and, 
until  the  end  of  time,  the  proud  will  be  in  op- 
position to  the  spirit  ot  Christ.  Notre-Dame- 
de-rAumdne, — "  Our  Lady  of  Alms," — as  the 
statue  was  called,  had  a  terrible  neighbor  in 
the  person  of  the  noble  and  mighty  lord  Ame- 
dee  de  Grouzie.  Her  blessed  name  always  ex- 
cited the  fury  of  this  impious  man,  and  caused 
him  to  break  forth  in  blasphemies.  When  he 
passed  before  the  venerated  statue  he  even 
shook  his  fist  and  ground  his  teeth  at  it. 

The  lord  of  Gouzie,  with  all  his  wealth  and 
power,  however,  was  a  very  miserable  man. 
Day  and  night  his  soul  was  a  prey  to  the  abom- 
inable suggestions  of  hatred.  If  he  did  not 
sleep  he  accused  the  statue  of  being  the  cause  of 
it.  He  imagined  that  it  kept  travelling  round 
and  round  his  bed,  looking  at  him  with  indig- 
nant eyes,  and  tracing  about  him  a  circle  of 
terrible  meaning.  If  the  hail  destroyed  his 
trees,  and  ravaged  his  fields,  the  statue  was  to 
blame.  If  his  dogs  lost  the  scent,  or  if  the 
rabbits  preferred  not  to  be  caught,  and  kept 
beyond  his  reach  in  the  neighboring  moun- 
tains, the  lord  of  Gouzie  swore  that  there  was 
witchcraft,  and  that  he  would  wreak  a  terrible 
vengeance  on  the  statue. 

One  day  he  summoned  the  gentry  of  the 
neighborhood  to  join  him  in  the  chase,  and 
each  one  was  to  take  rank  at  the  feast  that 
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should  follow  according  to  his  success  as  a 
huntsman.  Of  course  the  noble  guests  arrived 
in  great  numbers,  each  one  provided  with  ar- 
rows, quivers,  and  all  the  implements  of  the 
chase  used  in  those  days.  They  scattered  in  all 
directions  through  the  woods  around  Cheran, 
with  the  intention  of  letting  nothing  escape 
that  came  within  their  reach.  I  cannot  tell 
what  was  their  success,  for  the  legend  is  silent 
on  this  point.  As  to  the  master  of  Gouzie, 
he  was  fiercer  than  usual  on  this  day;  his 
■skill  was  very  great,  and  he  did  not  spare  the 
smallest  or  the  most  insignificant  creature  that 
crossed  his  path. 

At  last,  however,  it  seemed  that  he  had  met 
his  match.  A  young  rabbit  shot  past  him. 
The  little  creature  would  jump,  stop  to  frisk, 
make  immense  leaps  in  the  air,  sometimes  to 
the  right,  sometimes  to  the  left,  then  it  would 
hide  in  the  brush  and  suddenly  reappear,  and 
<jross  the  road  almost  in  front  of  the  lord.  At 
one  moment  he  lost  all  traces  of  him,  and 
ihen  he  would  suddenly  appear  where  he  was 
least  expected.  The  lord  became  furious  ;  he 
lashed  his  dogs  and  renewed  the  chase.  Sud- 
denly, he  found  himself  face  to  face  with  the 
statue,  which  seemed  to  look  down  on  him 
with  a  smile,  and,  to  complete  his  humiliation, 
he  espied  the  moving  nostrils  of  the  rabbit 
which  had  crouched  at  the  foot  of  the  statue, 
as  if  it  would  say:  "I  am  waiting  for  you 
here." 

The  impious  huntsman  let  his  bow  fall, 
'Crossed  his  arms  in  a  haughty  manner,  and 
addressed  the  statue  in  words  that  we  shall 
not  repeat.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  he  hurled 
-defiance  at  the  image  of  the  Mother  of  God, 
and  threatened  vengeance  on  it.  Then  the 
wicked  and  unbelieving  man  snatched  up  his 
bow,  aimed  an  arro^^  straight  at  the  face  of 
the  image,  and  let  it  fly.  But  the  arrow  did 
not  touch  the  image :  it  flew  back  through 
the  air  and  struck  the  impious  man  in  the 
eyes,  blinding  him  and  throwing  him  on  the 
ground.  Divine  Justice  had  overtaken  him 
at  last.  Deprived  of  the  light  of  day  in  such 
a  wondrous  way,  divine-  light  penetrated  into 
his  soul.  He  rose,  like  Saul  on  the  way  to 
Damascus,  full  of  the  deepest  sorrow  for  his 
sins,  and  profoundly  humbled.  "0  Mother 
of  Mercy!"  he  exclaimed,  weeping  bitterly, 
*'I  accept  the  punishment  of  my  crime.  I 
have  deserved  it,  and  much  more.  But  your 
3iands  are  always  open  to  the  miserable.     If 


you  will  bestow  on  me  the  alms  of  my  sight 
I  promise  to  build  a  chapel  in  your  honor  on 
the  banks  of  the  river,  so  that  all  the  people 
may  learn  that  you  have  shown  mercy  to  the 
most  miserable  of  sinners."  This  prayer  was 
offered  up  so  humbly  and  sincerely  that  the 
maternal  heart  of  Mary  was  touched.  He  was 
healed  at  once. 

The  lord  of  Gouzie  immediately  set  to  work 
to  have  the  sanctuary  erected,  and  he  had  the 
miraculous  statue  removed  thither  with  great 
demonstrations.  He  did  more  than  this :  he 
founded  a  monastery  near  the  chapel,  endowed 
it  richly,  and  established  therein  the  regular 
canons  of  St.  Augustine.  They  were  to  be 
as  a  guard  of  honor  to  the  Queen  of  Heaven, 
were  to  offer  an  asylum  to  pilgrims  ;  and,  if  the 
pilgrims  were  poor,  were  to  give  them  the 
means  to  continue  their  journey.  Hence  the 
sanctuary  received  the  name  of  "Our  Lady  of 
Alms."  It  has  withstood  the  shock  of  ages, 
and  has  beheld  an  almost  unbroken  procession 
of  pilgrims  paying  homage  at  the  feet  of  its 
patroness. 

In  1514  Charles  III,  Duke  of  Savoy,  visited 
the  town  of  Rumilly.  The  good  citizens  ex- 
erted themselves  to  their  utmost  to  testify 
their  gratitude  to  the  sovereign  for  the  honor 
done  to  their  city.  The  town  was  illuminated, 
and  everyone  Contended  who  should  raise  the 
highest  light,  and  who  should  send  off  the 
brightest  sk5^-rockets.  The  lights  burned  so 
successfully  that,  with  a  little  help  from  the 
wind,  the  town  was  soon  afire.  The  houses 
were  only  covered  with  shingles  or  thatch. 
The  wind  blew  stronger  and  stronger,  and  the 
fire  spread  rapidly.  "  Water  !  water ! "  was 
the  cry  in  every  one's  mouth,  but  there  was 
not  water  enough  at  hand  to  control  a  fire 
that  was  every  moment  gaining  headway. 
What  was  to  be  done  ?  Human  aid  was  vain, 
so  the  good  people  of  Rumilly  turned  their 
thoughts  to  their  divine  protectress.  They 
rushed  to  the  sanctuary,  took  the  statue  down 
from  its  altar,  and  carried  it  into  the  midst 
of  the  town.  Faith,  that  faith  that  moves 
mountains,  put  all  their  fears  to  flight.  They 
made  a  procession  through  the  streets,  and 
the  people  threw  their  whole  soul  into  that 
touching  supplication,  Monstra  te  esse  Matrem, 
— "  Show  thyself  a  Mother."  Eight  times  they 
sang  the  verse  with  ever-increasing  confidence. 
At  the  ninth  repetition,  Mary  proved  that  she 
hears  the  prayers  of  those  that  call  upon  her 
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humbly  and  with  perseverance.     The   flames 
died  out :  Rumilly  was  saved. 

In  1613,  King  Louis  XIII  declared  war  on 
Duke  Charles  Emanuel  I.  The  inhabitants 
of  Rumilly  refused  the  terms  of  capitulation 
offered  them  by  the  king,  as  did  also  Cham- 
bery  and  Annecy.  Furious  at  the  resistance 
:  of  such  an  insignificant  place,  Louis  XIII 
commanded  Marechal  du  Hallier  to  urge  for- 
ward the  siege.  The  fortifications  were  de- 
molished, and  the  cannon  so  successfully- 
levelled  the  walls  of  the  town  that  the  French 
army  entered  in  triumph.  Rumilly  was  about 
to  undergo  the  fate  of  conquered  cities  that 
refuse  to  capitulate  :  it  was  to  be  pillaged  and 
burned,  when  the  commander  of  the  French 
division  learned  that  amongst  her  citizens 
were  three  young  ladies,  relatives  of  the 
Marechal  du  Hallier,  and  that  one  of  them 
was  a  religious  belonging  to  the  Congregation 
of  the  Bernardines,  established  by  St.  Francis 
de  Sales.  The  commander  sent  them  an 
order  to  leave  the  place  at  once  and  put  them- 
selves under  his  protection.  But  the  women 
of  those  days  of  Christian  heroism  understood 
full  well  what  claims  their  country  and  their 
fellow-citizens  had  on  them;  the  ladies  sent 
back  as  answer  to  the  conqueror  that  it  was 
their  determination  to  live  or  die  with  their 
fellow- citizens  and  friends.  However,  in  order 
that  it  might  not  seem  as  if  the  well-meant 
offer,  which  perhaps  had  been  inspired  by  God, 
was  treated  with  disdain,  it  was  finally  deter- 
mined that  the  religious  should  proceed  to  the 
general's  quarters  at  the  head  of  a  deputation, 
to  implore  mercy  for  the  city.  It  was  a  sacra- 
fice  for  the  modest  Sister  to  come  forth  from 
the  protecting  shades  of  her  cloister,  and  ap- 
pear before  the  redoubtable  commander ;  but 
charity,  which  removes  all  obstacles,  hastened 
her  steps,  and  her  heart  was  full  of  courage. 
The  Bernardine  Sisters  betook  themselves  to 
prayer  at  her  departure.  They  appealed  to 
OiTr  Lady  of  Alms  to  inspire  their  Sister  with 
that  invincible  courage  that  had  been  ac- 
corded to  Esther  for  the  salvation  of  her 
people.  "Monstra  te  esse  Matrem  "  they  cried, 
with  their  arms  raised  towards  the  sanctuary 
of  Mary ;  "  Show  thyself  a  Mother  to  the 
people  whom  thou  lovest."  Sister  de  Peys- 
sieux  seemed  to  plead  by  inspiration.  The 
conqueror  was  vanquished,  and  the  town  of 
Rumilly  was  saved  for  the  second  time. 

In  1793,  of  unhappy  memory,  the  sanctuary 


with  its  dependencies  was  sold  by  order  of  the 
French  Grovernment,  but  the  profaners  did  not 
profane  the  venerable  chapel.  About  this 
time  there  was  a  noble  Count  living  at  Savoy, 
who  from  childhood  had  cultivated  a  special 
devotion  to  our  Lady,  and  twice  a  year  he 
loved  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  sanctuary 
of  the  Virgin  at  Rumilly.  His  devotion, 
which  he  made  no  attempt  to  conceal,  as  well 
as  his  name,  pointed  him  out  to  the  hatred  of 
the  unbelievers  of  those  days.  One  night  he 
was  seized  in  the  midst  of  his  afflicted  family 
and  borne  away  to  Paris. 

The  history  of  those  terrible  days  has  been 
often  written,  and  descriptions  have  been 
given  of  the  filthy  prisons  into  which  the  vic- 
tims were  crowded,  leaving  them  insufficient 
air,  which  was  so  fetid  that  it  was  a  relief  to 
come  out,  even  though  only  to  be  led  to  the 
scaffold.  The  Count  had  been  locked  in  for 
three'  weeks,  and  every  day  he  felt  that  his 
strength  was  sinking.  At  every  noise  he  ex- 
pected to  see  the  fiery  and  horrible  face  of  his 
jailer  coming  to  lead  him  forth  to  execution. 
As  a  good  and  faithful  Christian,  he  was  re- 
signed to  death  ;  nevertheless,  it  seemed  to  him 
that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  good  for  him  yet 
to  do  in  this  world,  remembering  that  he  had 
a  family  to  provide  for.  He  thought  that  it 
was  no  sin,  and  it  was  not,  to  desire  the  pro- 
longation of  his  life,  that  precious  gift  of  God 
which  we  cannot  throw  away  without  com- 
mitting a  great  crime.  He  h^d  recourse  to 
Our  Lady  of  Alms.  "Jesus,  my  Lord,"  he 
said,  "if  Thou  wilt  grant  me  my  life,  I  prom- 
ise Thee  to  redeem  the  Chapel  of  Oar  Lady  and 
to  restore  it  to  the  piety  of  the  faithful  as  soon 
as  better  times  will  permit.  0  Lord  Jesus, 
Son  of  Mary,  turn  a  favorable  ear  to  the 
prayer  of  Thy  servant ;  and  thou,  our  good 
Lady,  show  thyself  a  Mother." 

Two  days  after  this  solemn  promise  the 
doors  of  the  prison  were  thrown  open,  and  the 
good  Count  was  set  at  liberty.  In  the  same 
year,  he  purchased  the  Chapel  of  Our  Lady  of 
Alms,  and  presented  it  to  the  town  of  Rumilly. 
The  statue  in  the  niche  of  the  main  altar  is 
said  to  be  the  same  at  which  Amedee  de  Gouzie 
directed  his  arrow,  and  which  was  the  means 
of  his  happy  conversion. 

After  the  Revolution,  pious  pilgrims  again 
flocked  to  the  sanctuary,  and  the  piety  of  the 
people  still  continues  faithful  to  it.  Pius  IX 
of  holy  memory  granted  the  Indulgence  of  the 
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Porfciuncula  to  it.  Every  year  great  crowds 
assemble  there  on  the  first  Sunday  of  May. 
The  miraculous  statue  is  carried  through  the 
streets,  which  are  ornamented  with  flowers, 
and  the  banks  of  the  Cheran  seem  to  rejoice 
at  sight  of  the  Virgin  who  has  been  the  source 
of  so  many  graces. 

0  Blessed  Lady,  we  are  all. poor  pilgrims; 
drop  into  our  souls  the  alms  of  faith  and' love. 
"Show  thyself  a  Mother." 


The  Vision  of  a  Priest. 

quiet  little  town  is  Cape  Girar- 
deau, lying  by  the  side  of  the 
beautiful  Missouri  River.  Once, 
L  at  the  close  of  the  war  of  the 
Rebellion,  she  awoke  from  her 
repose,  as  thirty  thousand  of  the 
WTMl  Union  forces  pitched  their  tents  on 
^^i  her  green-clad  shores ;  but  when  the 
--^j;^^  last  flat-boat  of  soldiers  lazily  disap- 
peared down  the  river  she  sank  back  again  into 
her  former  quietude. 

About  ten  years  ago  the  people  of  the  Cape 
were  alarmed  at  the  number  of  poor  families 
that  straggled  in  from  every  direction  to  settle 
down  in  their  town,  and  the  members  of  one 
of  the  sects,  in  particular,  were  afi'righted  at 
the  demands  on  their  charity.  One  family, 
a  father  and  mother  and  six  children,  with 
hardly  any  clothes  to  wear,  and  with  nothing 
to  eat,  were  located  down  in  the  cold,  damp 
cellar  of  the  Baptist  Church,  where  they  lived 
for  quite  a  while.  One  day,  however,  the  body 
of  the  father  was  carried  out  and  put  away  in 
the  poor-ground,  and  in  a  little  while  after 
three  little  graves  were  by  the  side  of  his. 

Some  people  said  that  they  had  starved  to 
death,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  poor  family 
would  soon  join  the  others  in  the  graveyard. 
A  Catholic  lady,  passing  by  on  her  way  to 
the  Lazarist  College  at  the  Cape,  to  attend 
Mass,  hearing  the  sad  report,  ventured  down 
the  stairs  leading  to  the  cellar,  to  see  how  true 
the  statement  was.  Her  horror  was  dreadful 
when  she  saw  a  woman,  scarcely  clothed,  her 
cheek  bones  sticking  out  through  the  shriv- 
elled skin,  lying  on  a  few  rags  in  a  corner  of 
the  dark  walls.  By  her  side  were  the  naked 
forms  of  her  children,  too  weak  to  make  any 
effort  to.  rise  from  their  wretched  position. 
The  lady  approched  them  and  cheered  them  a 


little,  by  a  promise  to  return  with  some  food 
and  clothing.  The  eldest  child  was  raving 
from  hunger.  He  pointed  to  the  dark  walls 
of  the  cellar,  exclaiming,  "  I  saw  him  there,  I 
tell  you  !  He  was  shining  like  an  angel,  and 
carried  a  cross  on  his  shoulders  ! " 

"My  poor  boy!"  cried  the  mother;  "his 
mind  is  astray." 

"Yes,"  continued  the  sick  child,  "I  saw 
him  last  night.  He  reached  out  his  hands 
and  his  lips  moved  in  prayer.  He  read  from 
a  big  book,  and  six  big  candles  were  burning 
before  him.  Little  angels  lifted  up  the  cross 
on  his  back,  and  sweet  bells  rang  as  he  lifted 
his  hands  to  the  sky." 

"He  is  raving,  lady.  Oh,  if  I  could  only 
get  him  something  to  eat  or  to  drink  ! "  wailed 
the  mother  of  the  boy. 

"My  God,  what  suffering!"  said  the  lady, 
her  eyes  streaming  with  tears.  "  Wait  for  a 
little  while,  and  I  will  bring  you  plenty  to 
eat  and  drink.  That  poor  boy  must  be  dream- 
ing of  a  priest  saying  Mass.  Are  you  Catho- 
lics ?  "  inquired  the  lady,  of  the  sick  woman. 

"No,"  was.  the  answer;  "and  my  boy  has 
never  seen  a  priest  saying  Mass." 

Bidding  them  to  be  of  good  cheer,  and 
promising  to  return  soon,  the  lady  departed. 
She  went  to  Father  D ,  one  of  the  Laza- 
rist Fathers,  in  the  College,  and  told  him  of 
the  sufferers. 

In  a  short  while  Father  D was  down 

among  the  sick,  the  lady  accompanying  him 
and  carrying  some  nourishment  with  her. 

No  sooner  had  the  priest  entered  the  door 
of  the  cellar,  the  light  outside  striking  his 
face,  than  the  sick  boy  exclaimed,  "  There  he 
is !  And  the  angels  are  with  him.  He  was 
here  last  night." 

The  hot  tears  fell  thick  and  fast  down  the 
good  Father's  cheeks  as  he  viewed  their  misery 
and  heard  their  tale  of  woe,  and  it  is  needless 
to  add  that  besides  furnishing  them  with  bodily 
food  he  gave  to  their  fainting  souls  the  waters 
of  baptism  to  refresh  them,  and  the  Bread  of 
Life  to  feed  them.  He  found  them  anxious  to 
believe,  and  he  gave  them  all  the  joys  of  re- 
ligion. They  were  too  reduced  ever  to  re- 
cover, and  they  died.     Father  D stood  by 

them  as  they  passed  away  from  life,  feeling  in 
his  heart  that  God  had  taken  pity  on  their 
sorrows,  and  that  it  was  He  who  placed  in 
the  sick  boy's  mind  the  "  Vision  of  a  Priest." 
— The  Catholic  Youth, 
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Confraternity  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception (or  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes). 

All  communications  in  reference  to  the  Confrater- 
nity of  the  Immaculate  Conception  should  he  addressed 
to  Rev.  A.  Granger,  C.  S.  C,  Notre  Dame,  Ind.  This 
Bulletin  is  entirely  under  his  direction. 


"  We  fly  to  thy  patronage,  0  Holy  Mother  of  God  ! 


Report  for  the  Week  Ending  WednesdaYi 
August  9th. 
The  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
fraternity are  earnestly  requested  in  behalf  of  the 
following  petitions  :  Conversion  to  the  Faith  for 
8  persons, — change  of  life  for  14,  return  to  the 
Faith  for  10,  and  spiritual  and  temporal  favors  for 
17  families  and  7  persons, — special  favors  for  10,  and 
special  graces  for  18  persons, — recovery  of  health 
for  19,  and  of  hearing  for  2  persons, — employment 
for  11,  and  temporal  necessities  for  17  persons, — 
success  in  various  undertakings  for  22  persons, 
for  2  schools,  1  asylum,  and  4  novenas, — grace  of 
a  happy  death  for  9,  means  to  pay  debts  for  6, 
a  safe  return  for  5,  the  virtue  of  temperance  for 
3,  and  peace  and  concord  for  2  persons  and  2  fam- 
ilies,— success  of  2  lawsuits.  Also  38  particular 
intentions,  and  a  number  of  thanksgivings  for 
favors  received. 

FAVORS    OBTAINED. 

"  Rev.  dear  Father  : — I  write  to  inform  you  of 

the  cure  of  niiy  daughter,  M J ,  by  the 

water  of  Lourdes.  She  was  afflicted  for  four  years 
with  an  enlargement  of  the  glands  which  caused 
several  large  swellings  from  the  shoulder  up  the 
side  of  the  neck,  and  forced  her  to  keep  her  head 
inclined  towards  the  right  shoulder.  I  had  her 
under  the  treatment  of  Dr.  Gross  and  other  of  the 
leading  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  country, 
but  with  no  relief  until  the  water  of  Lourdes  was 
used.  In  a  short  time  after  using  the  water  my 
daughter  was  much  relieved  and  is  now,  thanks 
to  God  and  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  completely 
cured.  My  daughter's  cure  has  attracted  much 
attention,  both  from  Protestants  and  Catholics, 
who  saw  in  it  a  manifest  evidence  of  the  power  of 
God  and  the  intercession  of  the  Blessed  Virgin." 

"  Rev.  Father  :   Mr.  M ,   a  young  man  of 

this  town  [Chester,  Pa.],  was  taken  down  with 
consumption  last  year,  and  it  had  made  such 
ravages  upon  his  system  that  the  doctors  gave  up 
his  case  as  hopeless.  In  October,  when  I  called  to 
see  him,  he  was  evidently  in  the  last  stage  of  the 
disease ;  he  was  wasted  to  a  skeleton,  his  skin 
moist  with  a  cold,  clammy  perspiration,  and  he 
expectorated  large  quantities  of  a  ropy  mucus 
green  matter.  This  young  man's  early  death  was 
a  foregone  conclusion  ;  the  doctors  having  given 
him  up  and  stated  that  death  might  take  place  at 


any  moment,  the  local  papers  published  an  an- 
nouncement of  the  hopelessness  of  his  recovery 
and  the  pastor  of  the  parish  gave  him  the  last 
Sacraments  and  prepared  him  for  death.  Just  at 
this  time  a  Brother  from  Notre  Dame  called  to 
see  the  family,  as  they  took  The  "Ave  Maria," 
and  was  invited  to  the  sick  young  man's  chamber 
to  converse  with  him.  The  Brother  tried  to  com- 
fort and  cheer  him  up  as  best  he  could,  and,  more 
with  the  hope  of  giving  him  spiritual  consolation 
than  effecting  a  cure  that  at  such  a  critical  junc- 
ture seemed  hopeless,  he  gave  the  sick  man  a  vial 
of  the  water  of  Lourdes  and  told  him  to  make  a 
no  vena  such  as  his  condition  would  permit,  but 
with  all  the  fervor  possible.  The  young  man  used 
the  water  and  followed  the  advice,  and  moreover 
asked  the  pastor  to  say  an  Office  for  his  recovery. 
The  priest  thought  the  case  an  utterly  hopeless 
one,  but  nevertheless  acceded  to  his  wish  and  said 
the  Office.  The  young  man  not  only  lived  to  finish 
his  novena,  but  got  better  so  rapidly  that  in  three 
weeks  he  was  out  looking  for  employment  at  his 
trade.  He  was  well  and  hearty.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  his  cure  was  a  miraculous  one,  all  who 
knew  him  acknowledging  that  it  was  so.  This  is 
but  one  of  many  similar  cases  in  which  the  power 
of  God  and  the  effect  of  prayer  and  the  miraculous 
water  has  been  shown  even  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  in  the  midst  of  scepticism  and  infidelity." 

OBITUARY. 

We  recommend  the  following  deceased  persons 
to  the  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
fraternity :  Mother  Mary  Christiana,  England, 
who  lately  departed  this  life.  Sarah  Monica 
Wright,  Prairie  du  Chien,  deceased  February  4th. 
Mrs.  Geo.  Virrill,  Meriden,  Conn.,  who  died  dur- 
ing the  past  month.  John  Mahoney,  who  lately 
departed  this  life.  Mrs.  Rosanna  Schrader,  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  a  life-subscriber  to  The  "  Ave 
Maria,"  who  died  August  4th.  Mrs.  Anna  Wogan, 
of  Boston,  who  died  quite  suddenly  on  Saturday 
morning,  July  22d.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Barron,  of 
Boston,  who  died  April  8th. 

May  their  souls,  and  all  the  souls  of  the  faith- 
ful departed,  through 'the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in 
peace  ! 

A.  Granger,  C.  S.  C, 

Director  of  the  Confraternity. 


Reflect  that  life  and  death,  affecting  sounds, 
Are  only  varied  modes  of  endless  being. 
Reflect  that  life,  like  every  other  blessing. 
Derives  its  value  from  its  use  alone  ; 
Nor  for  itself,  but  for  a  nobler  end, 
Th'  Eternal  gave  it,  and  that  end  is  virtue. 
When  inconsistent  with  a  greater  good. 
Reason  commands  to  cast  the  less  away  ; 
Thus  life,  with  loss  of  wealth,  is  well  preserved. 
And  virtue  cheaply  saved  with  loss  of  life. 
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University  of  Notre  Dame. 


TMM  JfEW  XOTRS-JMMB. 


ST.  JOSJEJPH'S   CO,,  i]vr>. 


THIS  UNIVERSITY  was  founded  in  1842,  and 
chartered  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  In- 
diana, in  1844,  with  power  to  confer  aU  the  usual  de- 
grees. The  College  can  be  easily  reached  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  by  means  of 
three  great  trunk  lines  of  railway — the  Lake  Shore  and 
Michigan  Southern,  the  Chicago  and  Lake  Huron,  and 
the  great  Western  and  Michigan  Central;  the  first  two 
passing  within  a  mile  of  the  College  grounds,  and  the 
last  connecting  at  Niles  with  the  railway  between  that 
city  and  South  Bend. 

The  College  buildings  are  massive  and  commodious, 
and  capable  of  giving  accommodation  to  five  hundred 
resident  students. 

The  University  affords  every  facility  for  acquiring 
a  thorough  knowledge  of 

CLASSICS,  LAW, 

MATHEMATICS,         MEDICINE, 
SCIENCE,  MUSIC. 

To  such  as  wish  to  devote  themselves  to  Commercial 
pursuits,  Notre  Dame  gives  a  more  thorough  business 
training  than  can  be  obtained  in  any  purely  Commer- 
cial College. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  COURSE 

has  always  received  the  most  careful  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  officers  and  Commercial  Faculty  of  the 
Institution. 

In  all  the  courses,  the  best  systems  of  teaching  are 
adopted,  and  the  best  authors  for  each  branch  selected. 

New  Students  wiU  be  received  at  any  time,  their 
term  beginning  with  date  of  entrance. 

Catalogues,  giving  full  particulars,  will  be  sent 
free,  on  application  to  the  President. 


The  IMlniiTi  I>ei>artiiieiit. 

This  is  a  separate  Department  in  the  Institution  at 
Notre  Dame,  for  boys  under  13  years  of  age. 

Thorough  and  comprehensive  instruction  in  the  pri- 
mary branches  is  imparted.  The  discipline  is  parental, 
and  suited  to  children  of  tender  years.  The  personal 
neatness  and  wardrobe  of  the  pupils  receive  special 
attention  from  the  Sisters,  who  take  a  tender  and  faith- 
ful care  of  their  young  charges. 

Board  and  Tuition — $125,  per  Session  of  Five  Months. 

Drawing,  Vocal  Music,  Violin,  and  Piano,  free  in 
this  Department. 

For  further  particulars,  or  Catalogue,  address 

Rev  T  E  WALSH,  C  S  C, 

Notre  Dame  P.  0.,  Indiana. 


Read  What  Millions  Proclaim! 


The  Genuine  Singer  Sewing  Machines 

ARE  ONLY  Made  by  the  Singer 

Manufacturing  Company. 


Notre  Dame  P.  0., 

Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  1882. 
They  are,  beyond  all  controversy,  the  best  in  the 
world.  Having  tried  many  other  makes  in  our  re- 
spective Institutions,  we  find,  by  continual  usage,  the 
genuine  Singer  to  be  far  superior  to  any  other,  and 
recommend  it  to  all  as  the  most  valuable  of  Sewing 
Machines.  E.  F.  Grether,  No.  135  Michigan  Street, 
South  Bend,  Indiana,  is  agent  for  this  locality.  Call 
on  or  address  him. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NOTRE  DAME, 
and  ST.  MARY'S  ACADEMY. 


The  "  OLD  RELIABLE  ''  SINGER 

IS 

The  Strongest, 

The    Simplest, 

The  Most  Durable 

SEWING  MACHINE 

EVER  YET  CONSTRUCTED. 


Our  Sales  last  year  were  at  the  rate  of  over 
1,800   SEWING  MACHINES  A   DAY 

for  every  business-day  in  the  year. 


THE  SINGER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 
Principal  Office — 34  Union  Square,  N.  Y. 
South  Bend  Branch — 135    Michigan   Street. 

2,000  Offices  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  ;  and  3,000  m 
the  Old  World  and  South  America. 

Offices  in  every  civilized  Country  upon  earth. 
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DR.    MCINTOSH'S 

Solar  Microscope  and  Stereopticon  Combination 

FOR  THE  USE  OF 

COLLEGES,  SCHOOLS,  PHYSICIANS  and  SCIENTISTS. 


This  Combination  includes  three  distinct  instruments,  a 
Solar  Microscope,  Solar  Stereopticon  and  Monoc- 
ular Microscope. 

Each  of  these  can  be  used  alone  or  in  combination. 

By  the  aid  of  this  combination,  Astronomy,  Geography,  Geometry, 
Botany,  Zoology,  Philosophy,  Physiology,  Pathology,  Histology,  etc., 
can  be  finely  illustrated  to  a  large  class  or  audience. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  Free  on  application. 

Mcintosh  galvanic  &  faradic  battery  co., 

192  &  194  Jackson  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

decio'8i-i4m 


Masses  for  the  Dead, 


AND 


Motives  for  Having  them  Celebrated. 


An  Essay  by  the  Rev.  A.  A.  Lambing,  Author 
of  "A  History  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the 
Dioceses  of  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny,"  "  Sunday 
School  Teacher's  Manual,"  etc.,  etc. 


NEAT  PAMPHLET  FORM,  86  pp.  8vo. 


Price,  postage  paid, 


25cts.;  5  Copies,  $1  00 


B^~'A  liberal  discount  to  the  Trade. 

Address,       "  Ave  Maria  "  Office, 

NOTRE  DAME,  IND. 


Mixed  Marriages. 

Their  Origin  and  Results. 


By  Rev.  A.  A.  LAMBING, 

Author  of  "  The  Orphan's  Friend,"  "  The  Sunday- 
School  Teacher's  Manual,"  etc,  etc. 


Single  Copy, 
Eight  Copies, 


16 
$1  00 


OFFICE  OF  THE  "AVE  MARIA,*' 
Notre  Dame,  Indiana. 
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An  Appeal. 


To  all  the  members  of  the  Confraternity  of  the 
Brown  Scapular  of  Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel,  to  all 
the  clients  of  St.  Teresa  de  Jesus,  to  all  the  friends  of 
our  venerable  Order  who  wish  to  commemorate  the 
tri-centennial  of  the  death  of  the  Seraphic  Virgin,  the 
glory  of  Spain  and  of  the  Church,  by  offering  a  fitting 
testimonial  of  their  piety  and  admiration,  their  sub- 
stantial appreciation  of  the  Suffrages,  Prayers,  Fasts, 
Vigils,  Masses,  and  other  good  works  performed  by 
the  Religious  of  this  Holy  Order,  of  which  the  said 
members  are  the  partakers  in  devoutly  wearing  the 
Brown  Scapular,  an  opportunity  is  given  to  do  so  by 
generously  responding  to  this  Appeal,  and  becoming 
benefactors,  co-operators,  in  what  is  proposed  to  be  the 
Commemorative  Work  of  America  for  this  tri-centen- 
nial of  St.  Teresa,  providing  the  poor  daughters  of  St. 
Teresa,  the  Discalced  Carmelite  Nuns  of  New  Orleans, 
La.,  with  a  Convent  and  Chapel,  suitable  for  the  ob- 
servance of  their  holy  Rule.  All  friends,  benefactors, 
oo-operators  of  this  great  charity,  will  receive  daily 
mementoes  in  the  prayers,  Masses,  Holy  Communions, 
etc. ,  of  the  Religious  in  perpetuity ;  besides  which,  the 
Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  will  be  offered  up  at  least 
five  times  monthly,  in  their  Chapel,  for  such  contrib- 
utors .  Deceased  relatives  and  friends  can  also  become 
sharers  in  these  great  spiritual  advantages  by  offerings 
being  made  in  their  name.  Our  Divine  Redeemer, 
who  has  promised  to  remember  even  a  cup  of  water 
given  in  His  Name,  will  not  fail  to  reward  a  hundred- 
fold those  who,  to  honor  His  Immaculate  Mother  and 
His  Seraphic  daughter  St.  Teresa,  contribute  to  the 
happy  success  of  this  great  Commemorative  Work  of 
piety  and  charity. 

From  this  day  any  Subscriptions,  Offerings  of  Alma 
— no  ma'ter  how  small — will  be  gratefully  accepted, 
and  can  be  sent  with  or  without  name,  to  the 

Rev.  MOTHER  PRIORESS, 

No.  134  Barrack  Street, 

New  Orleans,  La. 

At  the  request  of  Mother  Teresa  we  will  forward  to 
her  any  alms  sent  in  our  care. 


Behold  Thy  Mother: 

OR, 

MOTIVES   OF  DEVOTION  TO  THE 
BLESSED  VIRGIN. 


COLLEGE  OF  OUR  LADY 


From  the  German  of  Rev.  P.  Ron,  S.  J. 


21  Pages  16wio.,  neatly  printed  on  tinted  paper. 
Price  10  cents.     Postage  free. 


This  admirable  Essay  on  Devotion  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin  is  republished  at  the  request  of 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Dwenger,  Bishop  of  Ft.  Wayne 
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A  Mission  in  Mid-Ocean. 

BY  CHARLES  WARREN  STODDARD. 

^T  stands  on  a  green  terrace,  somewhat  re- 
W  moved  from  the  little  village,  and  is  shel- 
""  tered  by  a  range  of  low  sand-hills  almost  as 
yellow  as  gold.  It  is  as  pretty  a  chapel  as  one 
could  wish  to  see ;  in  a  grassy  island,  where 
the  strong  trade  winds  blow  nearly  every  day 
in  the  year,  and  the  rain-clouds  come  over  the 
ocean  and  deluge  the  corn-fields  in  a  few  mo- 
ments, but  are  shortly  flying  down  the  sky ; 
and  then  the  sun  sparkles  in  the  dripping 
foliage,  and  the  air  is  again  freighted  with 
warm  red  dust. 

It  was  here  I  spent  my  Christmas,  with 
Father  Leanore,  of  the  French  mission,  in 
Wail uku— the  River  or  the  Water  of  Death. 
Life  is  pleasant  enough  there  nowadays  ;  and 
it  is  a  very  old  Hawaiian  tradition  that  gave 
so  melancholy  a  name  to  a  bright  and  spark- 
ling stream. 

The  good  Father,  whose  beneficent  influence 
is  recognized  by  all  classes  in  the  island  of 
Maui,  and  indeed  throughout  the  whole  Ha- 
waiian group,  has  been  for  eight-and-twenty 
years  a  resident  at  Wailuku.  All  this  time 
the  little  mission  has  been  his  home.  Wai- 
luku is  the  principal  town  of  the  island,  the 
third  in  importance  in  the  kingdom.  For 
this  reason,  chiefly,  Father  Leanore  resolved 
that  Wailuku  should  have  a  chapel  worthy  of 
the  mission,  and  in  1867  the  work  was  begun 
in  faith.  What  had  he  to  work  with— this 
priest  who  was  almost  an  exile  ?  for  in  the 
beginning  the  Catholic  mission  was  con- 
temptuously and  violently  opposed  by  the 
Protestant  missionaries,  who  were  already  se- 


curely settled  when  the  first  priests  arrived  at 
the  islands, — what  had  he  with  which  to  build 
a  beautiful  and  durable  chapel  ?  He  had  the 
invaluable  services  of  two  lay-brothers,  who 
had  come  from  France  to  devote  their  lives  to 
works  of  mercy;  he  had  two  or  three  native 
boys,  whom  he  had  trained  in  his  school,  and 
who  were  faithful  and  willing  servants ;  and 
he  had  three  thousand  dollars,  which  was  all 
that  the  good  Bishop  could  allow  him  out  of 
the  meagre  funds  of  the  mission.  With  these 
he  began  his  work. 

The  lay-brothers  did  the  moulding  and 
stone-cutting ;  Father  Leanore,  who  is  a 
clever  artist,  did  all  the  painting  and  decorat- 
ing. The  native  lads  were  of  much  assistance, 
and  there  were  many  volunteers  who  assisted 
at  times,  and  who  contributed  what  little  they 
could.  Native  feasts  were  instituted,  and  con- 
siderable money  was  added  to  the  fund  in  this 
way.  It  was  a  miraculous  fund,  that  grew  even 
while  it  was  being  drawn  upon.  Wailuku  is 
a  very  large  parish  ;  there  are  but  four  other 
chapels  in  it,  and  these  are  widely  scattered, 
being  from  fourteen  to  twenty  miles  away. 
Half  of  the  great  parish  is  Catholic,  and  half 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Hawaiian  (Sandwich) 
Islands  are  Catholics  ;  and  though  they  are  not 
boastful,  they  are  a  powerful  and  reliable  body; 
and  so,  in  1873,  after  six  years  of  patient  toil, 
the  chapel  was  completed,  and  dedicated  ;  and 
it  is  to-day  one  of  the  handsomest  buildings  in 
the  kingdom,  its  interior  being  remarkably 
beautiful  in  its  proportions  and  decorations. 

An  architect,  lately  visiting  the  islands,  was 
astonished  at  finding  so  admirable  a  structure 
in  the  far-off  Pacific  ;  his  astonishment  was 
redoubled  when  he  learned  how  the  chapel  had 
been  built  by  the  labor  of  the  two  lay-brothers, 
and  the  native  boys  who  assisted  them.    lu 
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this  connection,  Father  Leanore  does  not  ac- 
knowledge half  the  credit  due  to  himself,  for 
his  hand  was  in  the  mixing  of  the  mortar  and 
the  squaring  of  the  stones  ;  and  indeed  he  was 
never  idle  while  there  was  a  thing  left  to  be 
done.  The  architect,  upon  thoroughly  exam- 
ining the  structure,  estimated  it  to  be  worth 
from  thirty-five  to  forty  thousand  dollars. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  notable  achievement 
of  Father  Leanore.  He  has  in  charge  to-day 
the  largest  English  school  in  Wailuku,  num- 
bering, one  hundred  and  sixty  pupils,  of  whom 
one  hundred  are  boys.  In  the  conducting 
of  this  school  he  has  but  one  assistant.  In 
the  Mission  House  there  are  seventeen  or- 
phan boys.  It  is  the  only  home  they  know, 
and  it  is  indeed  a  home  to  them.  Besides 
their  studies,  they  are  taught  practical  agri- 
culture in  the  large  garden  adjoining  the  Mis- 
sion House  ;  and  their  hours  of  recreation  are 
partly  spent  in  learning  to  play  upon  a  set 
of  brass  instruments.  With  the  love  of  the 
Hawaiian  for  music,  they  readily  acquired  no 
little  skill,  and  the  Mission  Band  is  one  of  the 
features  of  Wailuku. 

It  was  Christmas  eve  that  I  wished  to  spend 
with  the  good  Fathers  at  Wailuku,  and  for 
this  purpose  I  made  a  little  pilgrimage  from 
Honolulu,  on  the  island  of  Oahu,  to  Wailuku, 
on  the  island  of  Maui.  When  the  weather  is 
fair,  the  voyage  is  a  mere  yachting  trip  ;  but 
the  sea  is  very  apt  to  be  boisterous,  and  the 
wind  little  short  of  a  gale,  pitching  the  dimin- 
utive propeller,  the  "Likelike,"  end-over-end 
in  the  most  reckless  fashion.  I  was  fortunate  : 
there  was  a  quiet  sea,  blue  and  luminous  in 
the  moonlight ;  and  the  breeze  came  to  us  very 
gently,  breathing  the  perfumes  of  the  land. 
We  passed  Molokai,  the  melancholy  island  to 
which  the  unfortunate  lepers  are  banished  for 
life  ;  and  then,  on  the  one  hand,  lay  Lanai,  a 
pastoral  island,  where  a  handful  of  gentle  na- 
tives pass  their  lives  among  wandering  flocks 
of  sheep.  There  are  but  two  policemen  on 
that  island,  and  their  services  might  be  easily 
dispensed  with  ;  on  the  other  hand  lay  Maui, 
a  kind  of  double  island,  with  superb  mountains 
at  each  end,  and  a  low  isthmus  connecting  the 
two  portions  on  which  these  mountains  stand. 

First  we  dropped  anchor  abreast  of  Lahaina, 
a  tropical  village  that  lines  the  shore,  and 
seems  always  half-asleep  in  its  groves  of  cocoa- 
palms.  It  was  once  the  chief  seaport  of 
Maui,  and  was  then  for  a  time  the  favorite  res- 


idence of  Kamehameha  III,  the  King  of  Ha- 
waii ;  but  it  is  fast  falling  behind  other  and 
more  enterprising  ports,  and  the  travellers 
turn  aside  from  it,  and  it  is  left  to  dream  its 
life  away  upon  the  surf-beaten  shore.  It  is 
to-day,  as  it  ever  has  been,  and  must  ever  be, 
the  most  picturesque,  romantic,  and  beautiful 
village  in  the  whole  kingdom. 

After  leaving  Lahaina  we  steamed  for  a 
couple  of  hours  under  the  green  heights  of  the 
island,  and  then  ran  in  toward  the  isthmus, 
where  we  debarked  and  were  pulled  ashore  in 
a  clumsy  but  seaworthy  barge,  and  landed  in 
the  teeth  of  the  wind,  which  always  blows  at 
Maalala.  A  ten-mile  drive  across  the  isth- 
mus brought  us  near  the  opposite  shore ;  it 
was  early  morning ;  we  were  but  fourteen 
hours'  distant  from  Honolulu,  yet  we  seemed 
to  be  in  another  world.  At  sunrise  I  saw  the 
pretty  chapel  at  Wailuku  nestling  among  the 
sheltering  hillocks  ;  the  light  fell  softly  upon 
it.  It  stood  apart  from  the  town,  with  its 
shops  and  sugar-mills  ;  it  had  its  little  groves, 
its  cluster  of  primitive  roofs — for  the  chapel 
is  much  grander  than  the  mission-houses, — its 
holy  ground,  where  the  white  crosses  stood 
out  in.  bold  Telief  against  the  golden  sand- 
ridge  beyond  them.  The  ridge  itself  is  perfo- 
rated with  tombs,  and  they  all  face  towards 
the  beautiful  chapel,  within  whose  walls  their 
silent  tenants  were  baptized,  and  from  whose 
threshold  their  dust  was  borne  to  its  last 
resting-place. 

Wonderful  preparations  had  been  made  for 
the  Midnight  Mass  :  across  the  valley  yonder, 
one  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  blue  sea,  and  of  a 
small  harbor,  and  of  a  white  sail  swinging  at 
anchor  in  the  harbor.  It  was  the  vessel  that 
brought  to  Father  Leanore  candles  and  frank- 
incense and  myrrh,  and  all  that  was  needful 
on  the  eve  of  the  great  Feast  of  the  year. 

At  night  the  outer  walls  and  the  spire  of  the 
chapel  were  covered  with  colored  lamps  ;  these 
burned  till  daybreak;  and  all  that  night  the 
chapel  looked  like  a  splendid  constellation  that 
had  miraculously  descended  out  of  heaven,  and 
was  to  be  taken  back  again  when  the  stars 
began  to  fade.  Within,  there  were  candles 
everywhere, — four  hundred  of  them  on  and 
about  the  altars.  Flowers  and  ferns  made 
bowers  under  the  groined  ceiling — for  here 
the  winter  is  a  carnival  of  flowers.  The  chapel 
was  crowded  to  suffocation  ;  there  were  multi- 
tudes without,  who  were  unable  to  gain  ad- 
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mittance.  There  was  a  sermon  in  English  by 
Father  Gregori,  the  devoted  assistant  of  Father 
Leanore,  and  who  was  for  many  years  in  La- 
haina ;  then  Father  Leanore  preached,  first  in 
Hawaiian,  and  afterwards  in  Portuguese.  The 
congregations  in  these  islands  ara  composed  of 
English,  Americans,  French,  Germans,  Italians, 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  Chinese,  Japanese,  and 
Hawaiians.  Possibly,  a  Norwegian,  Swede  or 
Dane  may  be  found  at  intervals.  As  there  are 
some  thousands  of  Portuguese  in  the  kingdom 
and  the  number  is  increasing,  the  sermons  of 
the  Fathers  are  usually  given  in  both  Portu- 
guese and  Hawaiian. 

Well :  the  services  were  not  over  at  Father 
Leanore's  until  three  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  there  were  Masses  to  follow  later  in  the 
day.  This  is  the  labor  the  good  priests  have 
to  perform  at  this  mission  :  it  has  always  been 
so,  will  always  be  so ;  they  have  no  rest,  no 
comfort,  no  conveniences — in  some  cases  barely 
the  necessaries  of  life.  The  mission-houses  are 
scantily  furnished  ;  nowhere  is  there  anything 
that  can  be  called  a  luxury,  or  anything  ap- 
proaching it.  In  the  missions  you  always  find 
uncomplaining  toil,  unselfish  devotion,  and  the 
admirable  example  which  has  brought  more 
than  half  the  population  of  the  kingdom  into 
the  Catholic  Church,  against  the  bitterest  op- 
position ;  and  this  opposition,  I  regret  to  say, 
was  encouraged  by  the  Protestants  who  call 
themselves  Christians. 


Ada's  Trust. 

BY   MRS.    ANNA   H.    DORSEY, 

CONCLUDING  CHAPTER. 

"  Who  can  that  be  ?  "  said  Judith,  pausing 
a  moment  to  observe  a  lady  who  had  just 
emerged  from  the  opening  between  the  sand- 
dunes  and  was  advancing  towards  them, — a 
tall,  lithe  figure,  in  a  dark  gown,  a  red  scarf 
twisted  around  her  neck,  the  ends  flying,  and 
a  brown .  harlge  veil  over  her  face. 

Ada  Moore  held  her  breath  for  an  instant ; 
the  form,  the  air,  the  graceful,  undulating  walk, 
were  familiar;  but  thinking  how  impossible 
that  it  could  be  she  of  whom  they  reminded 
her,  she  walked  on  in  silence. 

"  Whoever  she  may  be,  she  intends  to  meet 
us ;  let  us  walk  faster,  Ada."  And  the  two 
.girls  quickened  their  steps  along  the  beach. 


which  the  ebb-tide  always  left  hard  and  firm. 
In  a  little  while  they  were  within  a  few  paces 
of  the  advancing  stranger,  who,  with  a  light, 
merry  laugh,  threw  back  her  veil,  and  in  an- 
other moment  Ada  was  in  Daisy  Garnet's 
arms. 

"  Where  did  you  come  from  ? '' 

"Out  of  the  sand-hills  !"  were  the  first 
words  that  passed  between  them  ;  then  Ada 
introduced  her  to  her  cousin,  who  gave  the 
unexpected  visitor  shy  welcome  in  a  few  cor- 
dial words. 

"  You  are  not  going  away  yet,  I  hope,  from 
all  this  superb  roar  and  white  flashing  of  the 
surf  ?  Do  stay  a  little  longer ! "  said  Daisy 
Garnet,  adding  in  an  undertone,  "  I  must  see 
you  alone,  Ada,  and  this  is  the  best  place  for 
what  I  have  to  say." 

Judith  was  a  few  steps  in  advance  of  them, 
and,  supposing  the  two  friends  would  like  to 
be  alone  just  at  first,  excused  herself  on  the 
plea  of  having  something  to  prepare  for  her 
father,  which  was  true,  and  left  them." 

"  Is  that  the  Queen  of  Sheba  ?  "  said  Daisy, 
looking  after  her  with  admiring  eyes ;  "I 
never  saw  so  stately  a  beauty." 

"  My  cousin  is  of  Hebrew  extraction,  and  is 
a  perfect  type  of  the  womanhood  of  lier  race. 
But  I  haven't  told  you  yet  how  glad  I  am  to 
see  you,"  said  Ada. 

"  It  is  good  for  me  to  be  here,  Ada ;  it  gives 
me  courage;  I  never  saw  the  ocean  before, 
and  I  almost  feel  that  a  few  steps  further  will 
bring  me  face  to  face  with  God  ! "  said  the 
girl,  in  quiet  tones,  as  she  looked  away  over  the 
white-capped,  hurrying  waves,  upon  which  the 
gray  shadows  of  coming  night  were  already 
falling. 

"  It  is  good  for  me  to  have  you,"  said  Ada, 
touched  by  her  manner  and  words.  "  But  I 
can  never  imagine  a  lack  of  courage  in  you  ;  it 
seems  out  of  sorts  to  think  of  such  a  thing  ! " 

"  You'll  see  presently.  Let  us  sit  down  on 
one  of  these  little  sand-hillocks.  What  I  have 
to  do  must  be  done  at  once,  or  left  undone. 
Ada,  I  have  come  to  make  a  confession.  With- 
out intending,  or  knowing  it,  I  did  you  a  great 
wrong,  and  have  come  to  make  reparation." 

Ada  was  surprised  into  silence,  and  waited. 

"  But  I  will  not  say  another  word  until  you 
promise  in  advance  to  forgive  me  ;  for  no  other 
motive  influences  me  to  humiliate  myself  ex- 
cept that  of  my  deep  affection  for  you— and, 
yes,  I  may  add,  a  sense  of  honor." 
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"  I  can  promise  you  my  forgiveness,  Daisy. 
I  do  not  think  you  would  have  wronged  me 
knowingly ;  but  forgiveness  is  due,  however 
it  may  be." 

"Your  religion  teaches  unconditional  for- 
giveness of  injuries,  I  know  ;  but  I  want  some- 
thing more  human  :  my  offence  must  be  con- 
doned and  forgotten  ;  I  will  have  nothing  less," 
she  answered,  impetuously. 

"  Dear  friend,  what  in  the  world  have  you 
done  that  you  should  make  it  a  matter  of 
such  importance !  I  declare  you  are  quite 
tragic.     Can't  you  trust  me  ?  " 

"  Yes :  and  don't  let  me  outdo  you  in  gen- 
erosity, for  I  have  sacrificed  a  great  deal  in 
undoing  the  consequences  of  my  folly  ;  but 
your  forgiveness  will  make  amends  for  every- 
thing." 

"  It  is  yours  unconditionally.  Now  let  me 
know  the  trouble,"  said  Ada,  leaning  her 
folded  arms  upon  her  knees,  and  looking  up 
into  Daisy  Grarnet's  face. 

Then,  as  the  gray  shadows  deepened  around 
them,  and  the  sad,  solemn  sound  of  the  ocean 
filled  the  air,  Daisy  Garnet  told  her  all,  not 
sparing  herself.  Before  leaving  the  city  that 
day,  Douglass  Mercer  had  sent  her  a  few  po- 
lite, cold  lines,  telling  her  that  he  had  sent 
the  photograph,  which  had  made  so  much  trou- 
ble, to  the  gentleman — Mr.  Maurice  Talbot — 
who  had  the  best  and  only  right  to  it,  by  Mr. 
Thornton,  a  mutual  friend  of  his  own  and  Mr. 
Talbot's.  "Then,"  continued  the  high-spir- 
ited girl,  "  I  determined  that  you  should  hear 
everything  from  my  own  lips,  and  got  my  fa- 
ther's consent  to  pay  you  a  flying  visit  to  Old 
Point.  He  thought  you  were  there,  and  I  did 
not  undeceive  him.  Oh,  Ada,  how  little  did  I 
think  that  you  were  the  one  who  was  to  be 
hurt  by  my  foolish  escapade,  and  I  telling  you 
of  it  so  blindly  from  time  to  time ! " 

The  color  had  faded  out  of  Ada  Moore's  face. 
She  scarcely  gave  a  thought  to  the  miserable 
joke  which  had  brought  her  such  bitter  pain; 
but  wondered  with  a  dull  ache  in  her  heart 
how  Maurice  Talbot  could  ever  have  thought 
her  so  false  as  to  imagine  she  would  engage 
herself  to  another  man  when  she  was  tacitly 
pledged  to  him. 

"  Now,  Ada,  that  I  have  made  a  clean  breast 
of  it,  have  you  no  word  for  me  ?  " 

"  I  feel  bewildered — a  little, — but  I  am  glad 
to  know  the  truth,  because  it  explains  much 
that  I  could  not  understand,"  she  answered. 


"1  have  more  yet  to  tell  you,  that  yuu  may 
know  my  folly  has  not  gone  'un whipped  by 
fate,'  continued  Daisy,  with  a  light  laugh,  and 
something  of  the  old,  defiant  ring  in  her  voice. 
"Knowing  what  a  fruitless  quest  Douglass 
Mercer's  would  be  for  his  ideal,  what  do  you 
suppose  happened  ?  This  :  with  the  perversity 
of  my  nature,  I  began  to  care  for  him.  He  is 
the  first  man  I  ever  had  the  least  sentiment 
for — aye !  and,  in  time,  I  should  have  won  him ; 
but  as  soon  as  I  saw  the  photograph,  which  he 
showed  me,  I  recognized  you  at  a  glance,  and 
knew  at  once  the  mischief  that  had  been  done. 
I  did  not  stop  to  think,  but  told  him  that  / 
was  the  author  of  the  correspondence  that  had 
so  deceived  him,  that  you  were  my  friend,  and 
all  the  rest.  In  doing  so,  I  was  perfectly  sure 
that  I  gave  the  death-blow  to  my  own  hopes, 
besides  having  only  the  contempt  of  the  man 
whose  love  I  expected  to  win.     That  is  all." 

"  Dear  Daisy,  the  lines  were  hard  for  you. 
I  am  sorry  from  my  heart — " 

"  Don't  pity  me,  if  you  please.  I  could  bear 
your  anger  better,"  said  the  proud  girl.  "  All 
will  be  right  now  between  you  and  Maurice 
Talbot,  I  hope." 

"  I  don't  know  ;  I  think  he  should  have  come 
at  once  to  me  :  much  feeling  had  been  spared 
if  he  had,"  she  replied. 

"  He  has  come  now,  Ada  ;  at  this  moment 
he  is  at  the  house  with  Mrs.  Ogden  and  your 
uncle.  I  never  saw  him  in  my  life  until  to- 
day. We  came  from  Baltimore  on  the  same 
boat ;  we  reached  here  within  a  few  minutes 
of  each  other  ;  but  until  I  heard  his  name, 
when  Mrs.  Ogden  introduced  him  to  Mr.  Dar- 
rall,  I  had  not  the  remotest  idea  who  he  was. 
Don't  be  hard  on  him,  Ada :  he  was  not  to 
blame.  He  heard  Mr.  Mercer  tell  Thornton 
that  the  photograph  was  '  that  of  the  lady  he 
expected  to  marry.'  Just  consider  what  a 
douche  that  was  for  him,  just  landed,  and 
hoping  to  be  with  you  in  a  few  hours!" 

"  He  should  have  known  me  better.  I  know 
I  shall  have  to  see  him — but  not  to-night.  I 
must  think  a  little —  " 

"And  consult  your  Rosary,  and  invoke  all 
the  'charms'  hanging  on  it." 

"  Yes  ;  what  could  I  do  better  ? — not  as  you 
put  it,  but  as  I,  by  faith,  understand  it.  I  shall 
not  be  led  astray  by  such  an  oracle,  I  assure 
you,"  she  replied,  in  gentle  but  firm  tones. 
"  Let  us  go  back  to  the  house  ;  we  will  enter 
by  the  side-door,  and  I  will  slip  up-stairs.     Tell 
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my  aunt  to  excuse  my  absence  to  them  all ; 
for  I  cannot,  cannot  meet  Maurice  Talbot  to- 
night!" 

But  the  human  will  is  in  many  instances  a 
blind  factor,  and  Ada  Moore  saw  Maurice  Tal- 
bot that  very  night,  under  circumstances  she 
little  dreamed  of.  Having  reached  her  room 
without  meeting  any  of  the  servants,  her  heart 
wildly  throbbing  with  mingled  emotions, — ^joy, 
anger,  pity, — not  able  yet  to  define  how  much 
blame  Maurice  Talbot  deserved,  and  feeling 
yet  the  sting  of  his  apparent  want  of  trust  in 
her,  very  tired  withal,  she  lay  down  on  the 
lounge  at  the  foot  of  her  bed  to  think  it  all 
over;  then,  finding  herself  still  tossed  by  doubts 
as  to  her  future  action,  she  drew  out  her  chap- 
let  and  sought  the  assistance  of  that  tender 
Virgin-Mother  who  had  never  turned  her 
emptj''  away.  Her  agitated  feelings  grew  more 
calm  ;  the  darkness  and  quiet  of  the  room,  and 
the  distant  mellow  rhythm  of  the  surf  beating 
against  the  shore  soothed  her  nerves,  and 
sleep  stole  over  her  senses.  And  so  Mrs.  Og- 
den  found  her,  when  she  came  up  for  the 
night,  breathing  softly,  a  delicate  rose-tint  on 
her  cheeks,  a  half-smile  on  her  lips,  her  chap- 
let  around  the  hand  which  had  fallen  with 
careless  grace  at  her  side.  She  would  not 
awaken  her  yet.  The  morrow  would  be  time 
enough  to  talk  over  and  decide  how  matters 
were  to  be  settled. 

After  every  one  had  retired,  Maurice  Talbot 
found  his  way  to  the  beach.  He  felt  no  dis- 
position to  sleep,  indeed  no  desire  ;  he  had  too 
much  to  think  over  ;  for  although  Mrs.  Ogden 
accepted  his  explanation  as  sincerely  as  it  was 
given,  she  would  promise  nothing  for  Ada, 
about  whom  she  was  very  reticent ;  and  he 
was  altogether  uncertain  whether  his  forgive- 
ness would  be  as  complete  as  he  hoped  for. 
Her  having  declined  to  meet  him  that  evening 
did  not  promise  a  very  happy  termination  of 
their  estrangement.  The  silent  infinity  above 
him,  glorious  with  stars  ;  the  restless  infinity 
stretching  out  before  him,  reflecting  their  ra- 
diant points,  as  if  the  waves  were  strewn 
with  those  floating  lamps  by  which  the  Hin- 
doo maidens  try  their  fate ;  the  sad,  tireless 
roar  of  the  gleaming  surf  echoing  far  away 
into  the  distance,  made  his  own  unhappiness 
shrink  for  the  moment  to  nothingness  by 
contrast,  and  himself  into  an  atom ;  while  an 
all-pervading  sense  of  the  power  and  maj- 
esty of  God  filled  his  being,  and  made   him 


more  conscious  than  he  ever  was  before  of  his 
utter  and  absolute  dependence  upon  Him.  It  is 
at  such  moments  that  the  soul  asserts  its  divine 
origin,  as,  crying  out  from  the  depths,  it  offers 
life,  being,  and  earthly  hopes  to  the  disposal  of 
God's  holy  will. 

Maurice  Talbot  did  not  formulate  what  was 
passing  in  his  mind,  as  I  have  done;  it  was  all 
too  deep,  too  spontaneous,  for  expression  ;  but 
the  result  was,  that  he  determined  to  accept 
renewed  disappointment,  and  the  loss  of  his 
dearest  earthly  hope,  should  such  be  in  the 
near  future  for  him,  with  submission  to  the 
divine  will.  He  walked  a  long  distance,  and 
it  was  after  midnight  when  he  turned  to  re- 
trace his  steps.  As  he  approached  the  sand- 
dunes,  through  which  the  road  from  Darrall 
House  to  the  beach  opened,  he  observed  a  sin- 
gular glare  in  the  sky;  but  supposing  it  was 
the  moon  rising,  he  gave  it  no  attention.  Had 
he  done  so,  he  would  have  noticed  that  the 
numerous  clouds  which  had  gathered  over  the 
heavens,  were  not  edged  with  silver;  but  were 
tinged,  and  glowing  with  red.  He  lit  a  cigar, 
and,  walking  slowly,  half  unwilling  to  turn 
his  back  on  the  ocean,  he  reached  the  open 
road  between  the  dunes,  and  as  he  entered  it, 
the  glare  that  he  had  noticed  reflected  in  the 
clouds  burst  upon  him  :  Darrall  House  was  in 


(to  be  continued.) 


The  Vision  of  Saint  Teresa. 

BY  C.  M.  o'hARA. 

fPHE  midnight  chimes  have  died  away,  the  con- 

^       vent  aisles  are  still ; 

No  more  the  songs  of  pray'r  and  praise  Mount 

Carmel's  cloisters  fill ; 
No  sound  breaks  on  the  dream-like  calm  round 

Jesus'  altar-throne, 
When,  wrapt  in  wordless  ecstasy,  Teresa  kneels 

alone. 

The  weird,  dim  shadows  of  the  night  flit  o'er  the 

bannered  walls, 
And  wreathe  in  gloom  the  niched  saints,  and 

sombre  oaken  stalls ; 
The  Tabernacle-star  sheds  forth  its  faint,  unsteady 

beams, 
That  tremble  'round  the  Mother-Queen  in  showers 

of  pearly  gleams  ; 

The  moon-rays  thro'  the  column'd   aisles  their 
spectral  measures  keep, 
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And  still  Teresa  bends  in  pray'r,  for  uttered  words 

too  deep. 
Her  hands  are  clasped  ;  her  glorious  eyes,  beneath 

her  veil's  dark  shroud, 
In  pure,  resplendent  beauty  beam,  like  star-lights 

thro'  a  cloud. 

The  smile  that  hovers  'round  her  lips  is  born  of 
Heav'n  and  pray'r, — 

'The  halo  o'er  her  pale  young  face,  a  Seraph's  brow- 
might  wear. 

The  hours  steal  away  unknown ;  for  love  recks 
not  their  flight. 

And  love,  surpassing  human  thought,  floods  that 
great  heart  to-night, — 

The  love  that  burned  her  life  away,  that  wak'd 

her  'passioned  cry 
While  Carmel's  thorny  heights  she  scal'd,  "  To 

suffer  or  to  die  ! " 
But,  lo  !  a  form  breaks  on  the  gloom  ;  within  the 

chancel  stands, 
A  young  fair  boy,  with  golden  hair  and  shining 

feet  and  hands. 

His  mien  is  soft  and  grave,  His  brow  is  white  as 

new-born  snow, 
And  wondrous  gems  of  ruby  sheen  o'er  all  His 

raiment  glow. 
"And  who  art  thou  ?  "  Teresa  asks.    "And  what 

thy  name,  fair  child  ?  " 
"My  name!"  He  answered, — and  His  voice  was 

sweet,  and  low,  and  mild, — 

"  Nay,  tell  Me  first  what  thou  art  called  ?  "  Teresa's 
limpid  eyes 

Flash  forth  her  soul's  deep,  rapturous  love,  as 
swift  to  Heaven  they  rise  ; 

"  Teresa  of  Jesus,  it  is  writ  upon  my  longing  heart, 

In  characters  of  light  and  flame,  by  Seraph's  burn- 
ing dart,— 

"  For  Him  I  live,  for  Him  I  die ;    my  only  love, 

my  joy. 
But  speak,  and  tell  me  who  thou  art,  thou  gentle, 

wondrous  boy?" 
Again  His  voice  falls  on  her  ear,  in  melody  divine: 
"  Teresa  of  Jesus  is  thy  name ;  Jesus  of  Teresa 

Mine." 


If  we  would  be  able  to  concentrate  our 
thoughts  on  God  and  holy  things  at  the  time 
of  prayer,  we  must  habitually  curb  and  bridle 
aud  direct  them  during  the  rest  of  the  day, 
bringing  them  into  captivity,  and  rendering 
them  obedient  to  us. — Father  Collins. 

Hayden  once  declared  that  the  Rosary  was 
the  principal  secret  of  his  inspiration. 


The  Martyr  of  the  Mohawks. 


CONTINUATION    OF    THE    LETTER    OF    REV.    FATHER 
JOGUES,  S.  J. 


The  next  day  was  the  Feast  of  the  Assump- 
tion. During  the  morning  we  remained  upon 
the  scaffold,  but  at  mid-day  our  persecutors  re- 
appeared to  conduct  us  to  another  village, 
about  six  miles  distant. 

At  the  moment  of  departure,  my  guide,  fear- 
ing that  some  one  else  would  possess  himself 
of  my  shirt  if  he  waited  any  longer,  took  it  awaj 
from  me,  leaving  me  as  sole  covering  only  a 
thin  and  ragged  pair  of  drawers.  He  was  in- 
cited to  this  act  rather  by  greed  than  cruelty; 
for  when  I  appealed  to  his  pity,  he  gave  me  a 
piece  of  coarse  cloth  or  sacking,  that  we  had 
used  to  wrap  around  our  packages  in  the  boat. 
It  barely  covered  my  shoulders  and  arms,  and 
was  so  very  rough  that  my  already  ulcerated 
wounds  could  not  endure  its  contact.  The 
sun's  heat  was  so  intense  that  my  skin  was 
burned  as  in  a  furnace,  and  that  of  my  neck 
and  arms  shrivelled  and  fell  off  during  our 
march. 

Arriving  at  the  second  village,  we  were  again 
saluted  with  blows,  though  the  custom  of  these 
tribes  is  contrary  to  this  repetition.  The  Lord 
graciously  willed  that  we  should  have  some- 
thing in  common  with  His  great  Apostle,  who 
gloried  in  having  been  three  times  scourged  bj- 
His  persecutors. 

The  blows  that  we  here  received,  less  nu- 
merous than  at  previous  times,  were  more 
severe,  as  the  savages,  not  now  embarrassed  by 
a  thronging  crowd,  were  able  to  aim  at  the 
tenderest  and  sorest  portions  of  our  poor  bodies. 
At  night  they  led  us  to  a  cabin,  where  our 
bed  was  the  earth.  Here,  naked  and  with  fet- 
tered limbs,  we  were  at  the  mercy  of  persons 
of  either  sex  and  any  age. 

The  children  amused  themselves  with  throw- 
ing live  coals  upon  us,  which  we  could  not 
free  ourselves  from  by  reason  of  our  bonds. 
Such  is  the  apprenticeship  of  these  poor  little 
ones  to  the  trade  of  cruelty. 

Two  days  and  nights  passed  by  without 
further  active  cruelties,  but  during  which  we 
had  scarcely  any  food,  and  no  sleep  at  all.  As  to 
me,  from  bodily  suffering,  anguish  of  soul,  hun- 
ger, and  lack  of  sleep,  I  fell  into  a  strange  state. 
I  seemed  to  be  passing  anew  through  all  we 
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had  endured  ;  again  I  saw  our  enemies  mount- 
ing the  scaffold,  cutting  off  the  thumbs  of  my 
companions,  tightening  the  cords  round  their 
wrists  until  they  fell  senseless.  I  felt  all  their 
Bufferings  as  in  my  own  person,  and,  besides,  all 
the  grief  of  a  tender  father  who  beholds  the 
agony  of  his  children.  For,  except  the  few 
old  Huron  converts,  these  were  all  my  own 
children:  I  had  begotten  them  in  Jesus  Christ. 
Yet  in  spite  of  my  suffering  state,  our  Lord 
gave  me  strength  to  encourage  and  console 
my  companions.  On  our  journey  and  upon 
the  scaffold  ;  surrounded  by  the  murderous 
crowd,  or  for  the  moment  left  to  ourselves,  I 
had  not  ceased  to  exhort  each  one  in  partic- 
ular, and  all  in  general,  to  endure  with  con- 
stancy and  entire  resignation  these  torments, 
for  which  they  would  one  day  be  abundantly 
rewarded;  and  to  remember  that  it  is  only 
through  tribulations  we  may  hope  to  enter 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  I  reminded  them 
that  in  us  the  prediction  of  our  Lord  was 
fulfilled :  "  You  shall  weep  and  lament,  and 
the  world  shall  rejoice.  But  your  sorrow 
shall  be  turned  into  joy."  It  was,  indeed,  a 
subject  of  great  and  just  consolation  for  me  to 
see  them  all  so  steadfast,  so  calm,  so  well  pre- 
pared to  accept  God's  will  in  life  or  death.  They 
were  all  of  one  spirit ;  and  the  old  Huron  con- 
verts— Joseph,  Eustache,  Charles  and  Etienne 
— were  especially  fervent  and  faithful.  Theo- 
dore had  managed  to  escape  on  the  day  when 
we  arrived  at  the  first  village,  but,  being 
wounded,  he  died  in  the  forest. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Iroquois  villages  had 
never  before  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
either  French  or  native  Christian  prisoners  ; 
and  it  was  for  this  reason  that,  contrary  to 
their  ordinary  usage,  we  were  conducted  from 
village  to  village.  Everyone  was  full  of  curi- 
osity to  behold  us. 

Our  entrance  into  the  third  village  was 
peaceable  enough,  but  alas  !  as  we  approached 
the  scaffold  or  platform  in  the  middle  of  the 
village,  I  saw  what  was  to  me  more  painful  by 
far  than  any  tortures  they  could  have  inflicted. 
Four  Hurons,  elsewhere  made  prisoners,  were 
here  to  increase  the  number  of  our  unhappy 
company.  Among  other  tortures  to  which  the 
savages  had  subjected  these  poor  creatures,  they 
had  cut  off  several  of  their  fingers  from  each 
one  ;  from  the  older  ones  they  had  severed  the 
thumbs  also. 

I  approached  them,  and  at  once  began  to 


instruct  them  in  the  principal  truths  of  our 
holy  faith ;  pointing  to  my  companions, 
wounded,  bleeding,  mutilated,  yet  triumphant 
and  joyful,  as  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  faith 
they  trusted  in.  They  had  seen  Indian  stoicism 
under  torture,  but  nothing  like  this.  They 
were  also  not  entirely  ignorant  of  what  we 
taught ;  and,  in  the  immediate  prospect  of 
death,  they  embraced  the  faith  that  promised 
them  an  eternity  of  happiness  in  exchange  for  a 
few  hours  of  torture,  and  embraced  it  joyfully, 
thankfully.  An  ear  of  Indian-corn  which  had 
been  given  me  as  food  was  dripping  with 
water,  as  it  was  raining ;  with  these  drops  I 
baptized  two  of  the  Huron  prisoners.  The 
other  two,  who  were  to  be  put  to  death  in  the 
next  village,  I  afterwards  baptized  in  the 
water  of  a  tiny  brook  that  ran  beside  the  road. 
When  we  arrived,  the  rain  was  ceasing,  but  the 
weather  had  turned  extremely  cold,  and,  desti- 
tute as  we  were  of  clothes,  we  suffered  much. 
I  shivered  so  with  cold  that,  as  often  as  I  could 
do  so  unnoticed,  I  slipped  away  from  the  plat- 
form and  entered  the  nearest  cabin  ;  but  each 
time,  just  as  I  began  to  warm  myself,  I  was 
driven  away. 

The  good  Couture  as  yet  had  lost  none  of 
his  fingers  ;  whether  by  the  compassion  or  the 
oversight  of  the  savages,  I  do  not  know.  But 
a  native  of  the  village,  observing  this,  charged 
himself  with  the  reparation  of  this  neglect, 
and  with  a  piece  of  shell  cut  off  the  first  finger 
of  his  right  hand.  The  shell,  being  dull, 
would  not  sever  the  nerves  and  tendons  ;  the 
wretch,  therefore,  tore  them  away  with  such 
violence  that  the  hand  and  arm  swelled  dread- 
fully as  high  as  the  elbow.  His  state  was  so 
piteous  that  one  of  the  savages  even  had  com- 
passion on  him,  took  him  to  his  own  cabin, 
and  cared  for  him  there  during  the  two  days 
of  our  stay.  But  as  I  at  the  time  did  not 
know  the  motive  of  the  man  who  ren^oved  him, 
the  act  added  greatly  to  my  inquietude. 

At  night  we  were  allowed  to  remain  in  one 
cabin  together,  and  the  young  men  who 
guarded  us  commanded  us  to  sing.  This  is, 
it  seems,  their  custom  with  prisoners.  But 
"  How  could  we  sing  the  song  of  the  Lord  in 
a  strange  land  ?  " — yet,  again,  how  could  we 
sing  any  other  song  ?  Our  hymns  were  the 
prelude  to  renewed  tortures,  of  which  the 
severest  fell  upon  poor  Rene  and  myself.  As  be- 
fore, they  cast  upon  us  hot  ashes  and  live  coals; 
and  as  Rene's  breast  was  grievously  wounded, 
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and  very  sore,  these  burns  were  hard  to  en- 
dure. 

They  seized  me  at  last,  and  tied  my  wrists 
to  the  top  of  poles  which,  placed  at  some  dis- 
tance apart,  supported  the  cabin,  and  causing 
my  whole  weight  to  depend  on  these  bonds,  as 
my  feet  were  high  above  the  floor.  As  I  knew 
that  the  savages  suspended  in  this  way,  those 
whom  they  intended  to  burn,  I  at  every  mo- 
ment expected  my  death,  but  such  it  proved 
was  not  at  that  time  their  intention.  As  if  to 
teach  me  the  lesson  that  if  up  to  this  time  I 
had  endured  with  courage  and  patience  the 
tortures  of  our  persecutors,  it  was  due,  not  to 
my  own  strength,  but  to  His  grace  who  "  giveth 
strength  to  the  feeble,"  my  courage  at  this 
point  left  me  wholly,  and  I  implored  my  tor- 
turers to  loosen  my  bonds.  Far  from  grant- 
ing this  favor,  they  drew  the  cords  more 
tightly.  At  last,  just  as  my  senses  were  leav- 
ing me,  it  pleased  God  that  these  savages 
should  cut  me  down.  Had  they  not,  I  should 
have  soon  expired.  Yet  I  thank  Thee,  Oh  my 
Lord  and  Saviour,  that  Thou  hast  taught  me 
by  this  little  trial  how  much  Thou  didst  en- 
dure upon  the  Cross,  when  Thy  Most  Sacred 
Body  was  suspended,  not  by  mere  cords,  but 
by  nails,  cruelly  driven  through  Thy  hands  and 
feet.  For  the  rest  of  the  night  I  was  fastened 
by  cords  to  the  floor,  during  which  I  sadly 
thought  of  my  poor  Hurons  ;  where  were  they, 
and  what  were  they  suffering? 

After  two  days  passed  in  this  village,,  we 
were  conducted  again  to  the  one  we  came 
from  ;  and  we  heard  that  there  a  council  of 
chiefs  would  decide  upon  our  ultimate  fate. 
We  had  been  now  for  seven  days  led  from  vil- 
lage to  village  ;  mounted  on  scaffold  after  scaf- 
fold ;  mocked  at,  derided,  and  tortured  every- 
where ;  serving  as  a  spectacle  to  God  and  to  an- 
gels; but  to  men,  and  they  the  vilest  savages, 
objects  of  scorn  and  contempt. 

At  last  we  were  told  that  in  two  days  we 
were  to  be  burned  to  death  at  the  stake.  Al- 
though this  is  indeed  a  horrible  death,  yet 
the  thought  that  Grod  permitted  it  for  His 
own  glory,  and  the  blessed  hopes  of  a  life  to 
come  which  should  be  exempt  from  all  sin, 
softened  the  terrors  of  the  prospect.  For  the 
last  time  then — as  I  supposed — I  addressed  my 
companions,  beseeching  them  to  persevere 
unto  the  end,  and  amid  tortures  of  body  and 
anguish  of  heart  to  remember  Him  who  endured 
such  opposition  from  sinners  against   Him- 


self, that  they  he  not  wearied,  fainting  in  their 
minds.  And  in  ending,  I  bade  them  cherish 
the  joyful,  and,  I  trusted,  well-grounded  hope 
that  on  the  morrow,  our  sufferings  over,  we 
should  be  reunited  in  the  bosom  of  our  God, 
to  reign  in  His  kingdom  for  evermore.  As 
we  had  to  fear  being  separated  before  the 
closing  scene,  I  reminded  them,  and  in  es- 
pecial, Eustache  (for  whom  I  feared  the  most), 
in  case  he  was  not  allowed  to  approach  me  at 
the  last  moment,  to  press  his  hand  upon  his 
breast,  and  raise  his  eyes  to  Heaven,  in  token 
of  sincere  sorrow  for  all  his  sins,  and  I  would 
give  him  absolution. 

After  grave  deliberation,  it  was  finally  de- 
cided by  the  chiefs  in  council  that  for  the  pres- 
ent the  lives  of  the  three  Frenchmen  should 
be  spared,  and  calling  us  before  their  council 
fire  they  gave  us  this  assurance.  They  granted 
their  lives  to  their  Huron  captives,  also,  with 
the  exception  of  the  three — our  bravest  and 
best :  Paul,  Etienne  and  Eustache.  They 
were  condemned  to  perish  at  the  stake ;  one 
in  each  of  the  three  towns  forming  the  Mo- 
hawk nation.* 

Etienne  (Stephen)  was  put  to  death  at  An- 
dagaron,  where  we  then  were;  Paul  at  Os- 
seruenon,  and  Eustache  at  Teonontogen.  This 
devoted  Christian  had  his  body  slowly  roasted 
while  still  alive,  and  his  head  finally  cut  off 


*  The  Mohawks  occupied  the  southeastern  part  of 
the  territory  claimed  by  the  Iroquois,  or  Five  Nations; 
and  the  noble  river  now  bearing  their  name  rans  di- 
rectly through  their  ancient  hunting-grounds.  The 
Dutch  settlements  immediately  adjoined  their  territory, 
on  the  South,  as  did  the  missions  of  New  France  on 
the  northwest.  Father  Jogues,  in  his  narrative  men- 
tions them  always  by  their  confederate  rather  than 
their  tribal  name,  yet  it  was  into  their  hands  that 
he  had  fallen.  These  Mohawks — called  by  old  French 
writers  Agnies,  or  Agneronons, — had  only  three  prin- 
cipal towns,  though  of  course  many  temporary  en- 
campments, as  Father  Jogues  speaks  of,  passing  through 
several  villages.  There  has  been  much  confusion 
among  writers  in  giving  the  names  of  these  towns, 
but  an  excellent  authority  (Parkman)  says:  "The first, 
and  lowest  on  the  river  was  Osseruenon;  the  second, 
two  miles  above,  was  Andagaron;  the  third,  Teonon- 
togen. They  were  fortified  in  the  Iroquois  manner, 
and  their  united  population  was  upwards  of  thirty-five 
hundred." 

The  population  should  have  been  rated  at  a  higher 
figure  than  this,  judging  by  the  number  of  their  active 
warriors,  which  the  same  author  (on  another  page) 
gives  as  seven  hundred,  about  half  of  whom  had  fire- 
arms, obtained  from  the  Dutch  traders.  It  was  in  the 
three  chief  towns  that  the  Huron  mai-tyrs  died. 
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with  an  axe.  He  endured  these  tortures  in 
the  true  martyr  spirit ;  whereas  those  of  his 
race,  condemned  to  death,  always  cry  aloud  for 
vengeance  to  their  latest  breath.  Eustache, 
full  of  that  spirit  of  Christianity  which  he 
had  abundantly  received  at  his  baptism,  be- 
sought all  the  Hurons  who  surrounded  him 
not  to  let  his  death  prevent  them  from  treat- 
ing for  peace  with  his  murderers. 

Paul  Ononchoraton,  who  was  murdered,  as 
I  have  said,  in  the  next  town  (Osseruenon), 
also  perished  by  the  axe,  after  passing  through 
the  ordeal  of  fire.  This  young  man,  only 
twenty-five  years  old  when  he  died,  was  a 
character  of  extraordinary  firmness  and  con- 
stancy. The  savages  are  delighted  when  they 
obtain  a  victim  of  this  stamp,  for  they  well 
know  his  value  to  his  own  tribe.  Paul  went 
to  his  martyrdom  as  to  a  festival,  the  assured 
hope  of  a  better  life  inspiring  him  with  con- 
tempt of  tortures  and  death. 

During  the  journey,  whenever  the  savages 
approached  me  to  tear  off  my  nails,  or  to  in- 
flict any  other  torture  upon  me,  he  offered 
himself  as  a  victim  instead,  and  entreated 
them  to  spare  me,  and  exercise  upon  him 
whatever  cruelties  they  would.  Oh  !  may  God 
reward  an  hundredfold  this  heavenly  charity 
which  inspired  him  thus  to  offer  his  life  for  his 
friend ;  for  him  who  had  begotten  him  in  his 


(to  be  continued.) 


One  of  God's  Little  Ones. 


BY   ELIZA   M.    V.    BULGER. 

JT  ike  to  a  glistening  dew-drop 
^-^  Down  in  the  heart  of  a  flower, 
Clothed  with  the  beauty  of  Heaven 

In  the  calm  of  the  dawn-light  hour, 
Was  the  glimpse  of  a  soul  all  spotless 

That  to-day  was  given  to  me. 
Oh  God,  what  treasures  there  are  in  this  world. 

If  our  eyes  could  only  see  ! 

Pure  as  the  purest  dew-drop 

That  e'er  in  a  flower  found  rest, 
White  as  the  whitest  snow-flake 

On  a  mountain's  loftiest  crest ; 
Lowly  as  violet  hidden 

Down  in  the  mossy  sod, 
Pair  as  the  saintliest  spirit 

That  ever  had  faith  in  God ! 


No  wonder.  I  gazed  and  trembled 

At  sight  of  a  soul  so  fair, 
For  where  in  this  world  is  a  setting 

Meet  for  a  gem  so  rare  ? 
How  many  a  flower  of  the  morning 

Is  withered  and  lifeless  at  noon  !       " 
Ah,  who  can  be  sure  of  earth's  treasures, 

They  fade  from  our  sight  so  soon  ! 

When  the  sunbeams  smile  on  a  dew-drop, 

It  dies  in  the  dream  of  bliss  ! 
The  brow  of  the  snow-clad  mountain 

Grows  black  with  the  warm  wind's  kiss ! 
The  loveliest  violet  blooming 

Droops  when  it  leaves  the  sod  ; 
And  how  shall  this  soul,  this  beautiful  flower, 

Be  guarded  for  Thee,  0  God  ! 

0  loving  and  life-giving  Saviour, 

Thou  of  the  thorny  Crown, 
On  this  soul,  to  Thee  so  precious, 

Look  kindly,  fondly  down. 
Beneath  Thy  Cross,  0  Crucified  ! 

Make  Thou  her  dwelling-place  ; 
Its  sheltering  shadow  will  preserve 

The  saving  dews  of  grace. 

May  life's  burning  noontide  find  her  there, 

Spotless  and  fair  as  now, — 
Pure  as  the  shining  snow-flakes 

On  the  pathless  mountain  brow  ! 
There,  like  a  violet  growing 

On  Calvary's  blessed  sod. 
May  life's  end  be  sweet !— may  she  die  at  Thy  Feet, 

And  wake  in  Thy  Kingdom,  0  God  ! 


Eliane. 


TRANSLATED    FROM    THE    FRENCH    OF    MRS.    AUGUSTUS 

CRAVEN,   AUTHOR   OF   "a   SISTER's   STORY,"  ETC., 

BY  LADY    GEORGIANA   FULLERTON. 

PAET   II. 

CHAPTER  L 

Two  days  had  elapsed  since  that  unpleasant 
visit.  Biagio  had  nearly  recovered  his  usual 
tranquillity,  at  any  rate  in  appearance.  On 
arriving  at  the  accustomed  hour  at  his  house, 
Raynald  found  no  one  in  the  study.  The 
lamp  was  lit,  and  the  books  ready,  but  the 
Professor  for  a  while  was  not  forthcoming ; 
and  when  he  did  appear,  though  he  looked 
happy,  he  said,  in  rather  a  sad  tone  of  voice  : 

"We  must  discontinue  our  studies  at  this 
hour,  dear  Rinaldo." 

"Oh,  why  so?"  Raynald  exclaimed.  "I 
should  be  so  sorry!" 
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"  Well,  and  so  am  I ;  but  Ersilia  is  at  home, 
and  my  evenings  must  be  devoted  to  her.  It 
is  the  only  time  of  the  day  I  can  be  with  the 
poor  child ;  she  reckons  upon  it,  and  indeed 
80  do  I.  But  I  could  not  deprive  myself  of  the 
pleasure  of  your  visit  to-night,  for  I  do  care 
very  much  for  your  society.  I  like  you, 
Binaldo  mio,  better  than  any  of  my  other 
pupils." 

Whilst  he  was  speaking  the  Professor  kept 
turning  over  the  pages  of  a  large  folio  volume. 

"  I  might  have  written  to  you  not  to  come, 
but  there  is  here  a  passage  I  wanted  to  show 
you.  I  forgot  it  yesterday ;  and,  then,  I 
wanted  to  ask  you  if  some  other  time  might 
suit  you,  earlier  than  this." 

Raynald  was  vexed  and  disappointed.  He 
had  dread  of  spending  again  his  evenings 
alone.  His  dislike  of  the  world  was  as  strong 
as  ever,  but  he  had  become  attached  to  his 
old  master,  and  half  domesticated  in  his  house. 
It  pleased  him  to  be  admitted  into  his  society 
as  no  one  else  was,  and  he  felt,  also,  rather 
eurious  to  know  what  would  happen  with 
regard  to  his  daughter.  The  Impressario's 
visit  had  let  him  into  the  secret  of  a  struggle, 
the  issue  of  which  he  felt  an  interest  in. 
Biagio's  announcement  was,  therefore,  any- 
thing but  agreeable  to  a  young  man  who  did 
not  like  to  be  thwarted  in  small  things  or 
in  great.  He  glanced  at  the  old  clock  over  the 
door  ;  it  was  just  half-past  eight. 

"Do  you  really  spend  the  whole  of  the 
evening  with  the  Signorina  ?  "  he  asked,  with 
rather  a  doubtful  air. 

The  Professor  could  not  help  smiling. 

"Well,  to  say  the  truth,  I  generally  have 
something  to  finish  ;  and  so  in  the  primissima 
sera,  I  often  work  here  till  Assunta  rings  the 
bell  for  our  supper,  at  about  nine.  Then  I  go 
immediately  to  the  drawing-room.  We  go  to 
bed  at  eleven,  so  that  our  evening  does  not 
really  begin  till  after  our  little  meal." 

"  Well,  then,  my  dear  Maestro,  let  me  come 
at  half-past  seven.  The  days  are  very  short, 
and  the  evenings  very  long  now.  Why  can't 
I  spend  an  hour  and  a  half  with  you  before 
your  supper-time  ?    Will  that  suit  you  ?  " 

This  proposal,  which  removed  all  difficulties, 
the  Professor  accepted  readily  enough.  Ray- 
nald, satisfied  with  having  carried  his  point, 
stood  behind  Biagio's  arm-chair  with  his  hand 
on  the  old  man's  shoulder,  attentively  reading 
the  passage  the  latter  had  pointed  out  to  him. 


when  suddenly  he  stopped.  Some  one  was 
singing;  so  sweet,  so  powerful,  so  magnificent 
a  voice  he  had  never  heard.    Biagio  said  : 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  I  am  afraid  I  left  the 
door  of  the  drawing-room  open  ;  I  will  go  and 
shut  it." 

Raynald  almost  constrained  him  to  sit 
down  again. 

"Oh,  do  let  me  listen!" 

The  singing  went  on.    It  was  one  of  those 
popular  ariettes  so  common  in  Italy: 
Giovanotto  cJie  passi  per  la  via^ 
Non  ti  voltar,  ch'is,  non  canto  per  te. 

But  never  had  such  a  voice  and  method  im- 
parted an  equal  charm  to  that  light  music. 

Raynald  was  listening  to  it  with  delight. 
That  song  ended,  the  singer  began  another. 
In  a  hoarse  whisper,  he  exclaimed : 

"  Oh,  not  that  one  !  not  that  one  ! " 

Biagio  turned  round,  and  perceiving  the 
extreme  agitation  which  the  young  man's  face 
betrayed,  he  paused  an  instant,  and  then 
guessing  the  cause  of  it,  he  opened  the  door 
of  the  little  gallery  leading  to  the  drawing- 
room,  and  shouted — 

"Ersilia,  tace." 

The  singing  abruptly  ceased  before  he 
reached  his  daughter's  room.  When  he 
entered  it  she  was  standing  at  the  piano  look- 
ing surprised,  displeased,  and  with  tears  in  her 
eyes.    He  threw  his  arms  about  her  and  said  : 

"Don't  cry.  Carina.  You  will  sing  that 
another  time  ;  but  sing  something  else  now." 

"  And  why  must  not  I  sing  ^  Ah,  non  credea 
mirarti '  ?  You  used  to  be  so  fond  of  it." 

"Hush,  hush.  Carina ;  I  will  explain  it  to 
you  later.  Now  sit  down  again,  like  a  good 
child.  Sing  what  you  please,  my  darling, 
only  not  that." 

He  was  turning  away  to  leave  the  room, 
when  she  gave  a  little  cry,  and  exclaimed — 

^^ Madonna  santa!" 

The  sudden  apparition  of  Raynald,  who 
had  ventured  to  follow  the  Professor,  had 
startled  and  half  alarmed  her.  A  stranger  at 
that  hour  in  her  apartment  was  an  unprece- 
dented occurrence. 

The  fact  was,  that  the  young  Marquis,  re- 
stored to  his  senses  by  his  old  master's  per- 
emptory command  to  his  daughter,  felt  grieved 
and  ashamed  at  the  uncourteous  result  of  his 
sudden  emotion,  and  was  bent  on  apologizing 
to  the  invisible  singer. 

"  Excuse  me,  Signor  Biagio,"  he  said,  "  and 
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allow  me  to  express  to  the  Signorina  my  re- 
gret— my  distress.  It  was  my  fault,"  he  said, 
turning  to  the  astonished  Ersilia,  "that  you 
were  so  rudely  interrupted.  I  never  meant — 
Pray  forgive  me." 

These  incoherent  words  did  not  much  en- 
lighten the  young  girl,  but  she  had  recovered 
her  first  surprise.  She  was  now  looking  into 
Raynald's  face  with  her  large,  wide-open,  child- 
like, black  eyes. 

"  Why  did  my  singing  that  song  grieve  the_ 
Signore  ? "  she  asked,  with  that  unaffected 
simplicity  which  is  so  remarkable  in  Italian 
women,  which  in  nowise  precludes  feminine 
modesty,  and  has  the  effect  of  at  once  putting 
at  their  ease  those  they  so  frankly  address. 

Unconsciously  he  answered  with  the  same 
simplicity. 

"  Because  the  last  time  I  heard  that  air  it 
was  sung  by  one  whom  I  loved  and  have  lost." 

"  0  poverina ! "  Ersilia  exclaimed,  joining 
her  hands.     "  Is  she  dead  ?  " 

"  No,  no  :  thank  Grod !  she  is  not  dead  ;  but — " 

He  stopped  short,  very  much  embarrassed 
at  what  he  said,  and  at  the  position  in  which 
he  stood.  To  get  out  of  it  as  little  awkwardly 
as  he  could  was  now  his  object. 

But  it  was  now  the  Professor  who  begged 
him  to  stay.  He  explained  in  two  words  to 
his  daughter  who  the  Signore  was,  and  then 
said  to  him  : 

"  As  you  are  here,  please  do  not  hurry  away. 
Ersilia  will  sing  you  something  that  will  make 
you  forget  her  unlucky  choice  of  a  song." 

"  Will  it  give  you  pleasure,  Signore,  to  hear 
me  sing  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  What  a  question,  Signora  Ersilia  !  Can 
you  have  any  doubt  of  it  ?  " 

Upon  which,  without  further  demur,  she  sat 
down  to  the  pianoforte,  and  during  an  hour 
Raynald  listened  at  leisure  to  the  most  perfect 
singing  he  had  ever  heard,  and  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  watching  the  remarkable  counte- 
nance of  the  Professor's  daughter. 

Ersilia's  complexion  was  as  pale  as  possible, 
too  much  so  for  beauty,  if  her  brilliant  teeth 
and  red  lips,  as  well  as  the  brightness  of  her 
beautiful  black  eyes  had  not  made  up  for  the 
absence  of  coloring,  which  in  northern  coun- 
tries chiefly  constitutes  good  looks  in  youth. 
Her  nose  was  too  short  for  perfect  regularity  ; 
but  the  shape  of  her  head,  her  thick  dark  hair 
fastened  by  a  single  large  gold  pin,  according 
to  the  fashion  of  the  peasant  women  of  Rome, 


corresponded  with  the  classic  type  which  pre- 
vails amongst  them,  and  which,  if  not  abso- 
lutely refined,  is  almost  always  graceful  and 
grand. 

Whilst  singing,  her  eyes  seemed  absolutely 
to  throw  out  light,  and  according  to  the  words 
she  pronounced  her  countenance  assumed  a 
tragical,  a  pensive,  or  a  joyous  expression,  and 
that  without  the  least  effort  or  affectation.  It 
was  evident  that  Ersilia  possessed  all  the  gifts 
which  constitute  the  highest  order  of  dramatic 
talent. 

This  was  the  thought  most  prominent  in 
Raynald's  mind  when,  after  an  evening  very 
different  from  those  he  had  hitherto  spent  in 
Biagio's  house,  he  walked  up  and  down  the 
moonlit  cloisters  at  the  entrance  of  his  abode. 

He  mused  on  the  anxieties  of  his  old  master, 
and  perfectly  understood  them.  He  could  now 
account  also  for  what  he  had  involuntarily 
overheard  of  the  conversation  between  the  two 
brothers.  No  wonder  that  the  Impressario 
coveted  the  treasure  so  conveniently  at  hand 
in  his  own  family,  and  calculated  on  the  for- 
tune which  his  niece  might  make  for  him  first 
and  foremost,  and  then  for  herself.  A  singer 
with  her  voice,  her  face,  and  her  talent  was  sure 
to  carry  all  before  her. 

Then  he  thought  of  all  the  old  man  had  said, 
and  wondered  whether  his  daughter  would 
prove  herself  worthy  of  such  a  father ;  or  if, 
on  the  contrary,  she  looked  with  secret  favor 
on  the  projects  cherished  by  her  vulgar  and 
unscrupulous  uncle.  This  doubt  disturbed 
him  ;  he  felt  more  and  more  interested  in  the 
singular  domestic  plots  which  he  had  accident- 
ally discovered,  but  in  which  he  little  guessed 
thai  he  might  ever  have  to  play  a  part. 

What  had  happened  that  very  evening  was 
a  proof — if  indeed  proof  of  it  was  needed — 
how  completely  the  feelings  called  forth  by 
the  words  and  music  of  Ersilia's  song  reigned 
supremely  in  his  heart.  The  next  day,  with 
his  usual  openness,  he  spoke  to  the  Professor 
of  the  weakness  he  had  betrayed. 

"  That  air,"  he  said,  "  reminded  me  of  the 
day  when  I  saw  her  for  the  last  time — the  most 
unhappy  day  of  my  life." 

"  I  guessed  it,  and  that  was  why  I  called  to 
Ersilia  to  stop." 

After  a  pause,  Raynald  said  : 

"  Your  daughter  has  indeed  a  most  beautiful 
voice." 

"  Yes  :  I  told  you  she  had." 
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"  And  I  should  think  her  talent  for  acting 
must  be  equally  great." 

"  Alas,  it  is  !  She  sees  no  harm  in  it ;  and 
when  people  say  that  she  would  make  an  in- 
comparable singer  and  a  wonderful  actress,  it 
makes  her  laugh.  I  am  afraid  it  flatters  her 
too.  Oh,  Rinaldo,  I  am  her  father,  and  God 
knows  how  dearly  I  love  her ;  but  if  I  could 
rob  her  of  this  horrible,  dangerous  talent,  if  I 
could  deprive  her  of  her  voice,  I  would." 

There  was  something  inexpressibly  touching 
— almost  sacred — in  this  fatherly  anguish. 
Raynald  was  grieved  to  see  that  any  allusion 
to  this  subject  quite  painfully  agitated  the  old 
man.    He  tried  to  comfort  him. 

"  I  have  only  seen  the  Signora  Ersilia  once, 
but  she  looks  so  good  and  gentle,  so  affection- 
ate and  submissive  in  her  manner  to  you,  that 
I  cannot  but  think  your  fears  exaggerated." 

"  It  may  be  so.  You  are  quite  right :  Ersilia 
is  good  and  pious.  She  is  very  fond  of  her 
old  father, — poor,  dear  child  ;  and  I  am  certain 
that  as  long  as  I  live  she  will  not  consent  to 
anything  that  would  grieve  me.  It  is  on  that 
account,  and  I  am  afraid  on  that  account 
alone,  that  she  will  not  listen  to  my  brother's 
persuasions.  He  and  I  have  never  pulled  well 
together,  and  his  business  is  not  calculated  to 
raise  the  tone  of  a  man's  feelings.  When  I 
am  dead  and  gone,  he  and  his  wife,  who  is  still 
less  to  be  trusted  than  he  is,  will  be  her  only 
protectors." 

Raynald  sighed. 

"  I  am  always  asking  God  to  let  me  live  a 
few  years  longer  ;  and  that  when  I  die  He  and 
the  Blessed  Virgin  may  be  parents  to  her." 

This  conversation  was  taking  place  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  evening  which  Raynald  had 
arranged  with  Biagio  to  spend  with  him. 
But  when  Assunta's  bell  was  heard,  and  the 
Professor  rose  from  his  chair,  his  pupil,  in- 
stead of  offering  to  go,  requested  and  obtained 
leave  to  remain  in  the  study  till  the  usual 
hour  for  his  departure.  He  argued  also  that 
there  could  be  no  reason,  if  the  Signora  Ersilia 
meant  to  sing  after  supper,  that  he  should  not 
be  allowed  to  hear  her  from  that  room. 

The  Professor  yielded  the  point,  and  the  fol- 
lowing day  he  went  a  step  further.  He  was 
really  very  fond  of  his  pupil.  He  had  never 
met  with  a  young  man  he  liked  so  much,  and 
who  inspired  him  with  so  much  confidence. 
This,  and  the  knowledge  of  his  unhappy  at- 
tachment, gave  him  a  conviction  that  he  would 


never  think  of  flirting  with  Ersilia;  and  so  after 
the  ^e^e-a-^g^e  supper  of  the  father  and  daughter 
the  little  bell  rang  again,  and  Assunta  was  de- 
spatched to  invite  the  young  man  to  join  them 
in  the  drawing-room  ;  and  this  became  from 
that  time  forward  an  established  habit. 

Sometimes  Raynald  found  Ersilia  sitting  on 
a  stool  at  her  father's  feet,  working  at  a  piece 
of  tapestry  in  an  indolent  and  absent  man- 
ner. On  those  occasions  he  was  often  struck 
by  the  contrast  between  the  calm  and  almost 
sleepy  expression  of  her  face  when  uninter- 
ested, and  the  occasional  sudden  lighting  up  of 
her  features.  Biagio  had,  of  course,  nurtured 
her  in  the  love  of  the  great  poet,  and  with  regard 
to  that  study  she  had  shown  herself  a  ready 
and  docile  scholar.  He  delighted  in  hearing 
her  recite  some  of  Dante's  finest  passages,  and 
did  not  resist  the  temptation  of  affording  Ray- 
nald that  pleasure. 

It  was  then  chiefly  that  the  young  man  no- 
ticed the  wonderful  transformation  in  her 
countenance  which  made  it  impossible  to 
look  at  her  without  admiration.  But  this  feel- 
ing was  mingled  with  one  of  no  little  anxiety 
as  to  her  eventual  fate. 

As  to  poor  Biagio,  he  persuaded  himself  that 
between  the  dramatic  recital  of  his  beloved 
poet's  verses  and  the  sort  of  acting,  the  very 
thought  he  abhorred  when  connected  with  his 
child's  future,  there  was  no  possible  relation. 
It  did  not  seem  to  occur  to  him  that  he  was 
himself  fostering  the  very  talent  he  so  much 
dreaded  she  should  exercise. 

Several  days  thus  passed  and  nothing  new 
occurred,  except  that  Raynald  was  not  so  en- 
tirely absorbed  in  his  grief.  It  had  become  less 
continual  and  less  poignant.  He  was  not  yet 
much  personally  interested  in  Ersilia  ;  but  on 
her  father's  account  he  was  always  trying  to 
study  her  character,  and  what  it  boded  for 
good  or  for  evil. 

Would  her  future  course  justify  Biagio's 
fears  ?  That  seemed  to  him  altogether  doubt- 
ful. Ersilia  was  naturally  silent.  She  listened 
to  what  Raynald  and  her  father  said,  and  sel- 
dom joined  in  the  conversation.  Now  and 
then  she  looked  at  him,  without  shyness  or 
shamefacedness,  in  a  serious,  attentive  man- 
ner. It  was  a  pure,  simple,  and  innocent  ex- 
pression ;  but  those  beautiful  eyes  were  apt  to 
become  sad,  anxious,  and  dreamy  when  Ray- 
nald did  not  arrive  as  early  as  usual,  or  after 
he  had  gone  away.    Biagio  did  not  notice  it ; 
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Raynald  did  not  suspect  it.  He  was  pleased 
with  the  relief  which  his  evening  visits  afforded 
him,  and  enjoyed  Ersilia's  singing  ;  but  what 
he  felt  for  her  he  might  have  felt  for  any 
beautiful  child  threatened  with  an  impending 
■  danger  and  guarded  by  too  weak  an  arm. 
When  he  looked  at  the  old  man's  wan  and 
f  feeble  appearance,  and  then  at  the  young  girl 
whose  face  sometimes  expressed  such  deep  and 
ardent  feelings,  but  oftener  an  indolence  and 
apathy  more  natural,  perhaps,  to  her  character, 
he  thought  with  painful  misgivings  of  what 
would  happen  if  the  increasing  infirmities  of 
the  father  diminished  his  scanty  resources, 
and  the  daughter,  so  accustomed  to  look  to 
him  for  everything,  was  forced  to  rely  on  her- 
self for  support.  Would  it  not  be  then  an  ir- 
resistible temptation  to  solve  the  problem  by 
the  exercise  of  her  talent  for  the  stage  ? 
What  would  happen  then  ?  If  she  did  so,  her 
father's  heart  would  break  ;  and  if  she  stood 
firm,  what  would  become  of  them  ? 

A  growing  desire  to  befriend  the  aged  man 
and  his  child  inspired  Raynald  with  a  succes- 
sion of  plans,  one  more  vain  and  impracticable 
than  the  other  ;  for  nothing  seemed  powerful 
enough  to  protect  them  against  the  eager  and 
selfish  solicitations  of  their  unscrupulous  rela- 
tive. 

Taddeo  Marini  was  watching  with  a  care- 
ful eye  his  brother's  waning  strength,  and 
preparing  to  change  his  hitherto  rejected  advice 
into  brutal  conditions  if  ever  they  were  reduced 
to  seek  his  assistance.  All  this  was  clear  to 
Raynald.  He  knew  a  great  deal,  and  guessed 
the  rest.  In  the  mean  time  his  solicitude 
about  his  poor  friends  daily  increased. 

Amongst  all  possible  solutions  of  the  difii- 
culties  he  foresaw,  there  was  one  that  never 
crossed  his  mind,  and  yet  it  happened  to  be 
the  one  destined  to  take  place. 
(to  be  continued.) 


"  I  was  one  day  setting  out  on  a  journey," 
relates  a  disciple  of  Venerable  Libermann, 
*'  and  I  asked  him  for  the  necessary  expenses 
of  the  road — the  sum  of  three  francs  and  ten 
centimes.  The  good  Father  opened  his  desk, 
which  happened  to  contain  only  this  small 
sum.  'Here,'  he  said,  'are  three  francs  for 
yourself,  and  ten  centimes  for  the  poor.'  Soon 
Providence  came  to  his  aid  to  reward  his  con- 
fidence." 


Ancient  Biblical  Manuscripts. 

The  Athenceum. 

The  printing  of  the  "Codex  Vaticanus"  with 
types  especially  cast  in  the  same  shape  as  the  let- 
ters in  the  manuscript,  but  somewhat  larger,  was 
begun  by  Carlo  Vercellione  and  Giuseppe  Cozza, 
twelve  years  ago;  the  sixth  and  concluding  vol- 
ume, containing  the  collations  and  a  collection  of 
historical  notices,  as  well  as  a  dissertation  upon 
the  codex,  has  just  been  issued,  and  completes  a 
work  of  which  the  Papal  Court,  under  whose  au- 
spices it  has  been  brought  to  a  successful  termina- 
tion, and  the  editors — indeed,  all  who  have  la- 
bored in  any  way  upon  these  large  folios — may  be 
pardonably  proud.*  The  manuscript  has  been 
frequently  described.  Perhaps  the  most  succinct 
notice,  and  most  readily  available,  may  be  read  in 
Mr.  F.  H.  Scrivener's  "  Plain  Introduction  to  the 
Criticism  of  the  New  Testament."  The  Palaeo- 
graphical  Society  has  reproduced  some  of  the 
handwriting  by  autotype  photography,  and  pho- 
tographs of  several  pages  by  the  silver  positive 
process  are  given  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  volume 
of  this  new  Italian  publication.  The  manuscript 
is  known  to  Biblical  critics  as  "  Codex  B."  It  is 
written  upon  759  leaves  of  fine  vellum,  about  103^ 
by  10  inches ;  three  columns  of  the  text  go  to  a 
page,  and  forty-two  lines  to  a  column.  The  first 
leaves,  upon  which  were  written  Gen.  i-xlvi,  47, 
are  and  have  for  a  long  time  been  wanting.  The 
leaves  •  containing  Psalms  cv-cxxxvii,  and  Heb. 
ix,  15,  to  the  end,  are  now  also  missing.  The 
pastoral  letters  and  the  Apocalypse  have  been 
added,  in  a  handwriting  of  the  fiifteenth  century, 
from  a  MS.  belonging  at  one  time  to  Cardinal 
Bessarion.  The  twelve  disputed  verses  at  the  end 
of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark  are  not  contained  in 
this  codex.  The  date  of  the  volume  is  now  gener- 
ally conceded  to  be  the  fourth  century,  but  little 
is  known  of  its  early  history.  It  is  believed  to 
have  been  brought  to  Italy  by  Bessarion.  It  was 
deposited  in  the  Vatican  not  long  after  the  forma- 
tion of  that  library  by  Pope  Nicholas  V,  in  1448, 
and  is  described  in  the  catalogue  of  the  library 
made  in  the  year  1475. 

The  portion  containing  the  New  Testament  was 
edited  by  Dr.  Tischendorf,  at  Leipzig,  in  1867-69. 
The  handwriting  is  very  beautiful — a  small,  deli- 
cately formed,  uncial  character,  no  large  letters 
and  no  separation  of  words  being  found  in  it. 
The  letters  are  compact  and  regular,  like  the  let- 
tering of  an  inscription  sculptured  on  stone.    Un- 


*  Bibliorum  Sacrorum  Grcecus  Codex  Vaticanus, 
auspice  Leone  XIII.  Cum  Prolegomenis,  Commen- 
tariis  et  Tabulis,  Henrici  Canonici  Fabiani  et  Jo- 
sepki  Cozza  editus.    6  vols. 
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fortunately,  the  whole  of  the  original  text,  which 
had  then  become  faint  and  weak,  has  been  touched 
over  by  a  tenth-century  hand  in  a  darker  ink,  and 
accents  and  breathings  have  been  added  at  the 
same  time.  The  original  writing  can,  neverthe- 
less, here  and  there  be  distinguished  under  the 
more  recent  ink,  and  in  a  few  places  redundant 
letters  or  rejected  words  have  been  left  untouched, 
10  that  by  an  examination  of  these  places  we  can 
see  the  style  of  the  first  hand.  The  contractions, 
as  would  be  naturally  expected  in  a  manuscript  of 
this  antiquity,  are  few  and  simple ;  Icai  and  mou 
are  represented  by  especial  contractions;  a  hori- 
zontal line  is  employed  to  mark  N  omitted  at  the 
end  of  a  line ;  and  there  are  combinations  for  HN, 
MH,  NH,  and  MNH.  At  the  end  of  books,  a  fine 
arabesque  pattern  and  cabled  lines  may  be  ob- 
served ;  but  this  simple  method  of  ornamentation 
is  all  that  occurs  of  the  kind.  The  Roman  edition 
is  a  great  acquisition  to  the  world  of  Biblical  stu- 
dents. It  has  been  carefully  collated  by  the  edi- 
tors, who  give  all  the  variations  of  readings  which 
the  restorer  has  superadded  to  the  work  of  the 
original  scribe,  and  an  account  of  every  point 
likely  to  be  of  value  to  the  critic.  Perhaps  the 
proprietors  of  the  copyright  may  some  day  see  fit 
to  issue  it  in  fasciculi  of  a  few  sheets,  at  regular 
intervals,  at  a  price  which,  while  amounting  in 
the  aggregate  to  a  reasonable  sum,  would  be 
spread  over  some  fairly  extended  period,  and  not 
fall  so  heavily  upon  purchasers.  This  would  be 
certain  to  extend  the  sale,  and  with  it  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  book  would  be  more  diffused. 

A  companion  to  this  work  is  to  be  found  'in  the 
publication  of  the  "  Codex  Alexandrinus,^'  under 
the  direction  of  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum, in  autotype  photography,  with  an  introduc- 
tion by  Mr.  E.  M.  Thompson,  F.  S.  A.,  Keeper  of  the 
MSS.*  This  was  authorized  three  years  ago ;  and  of 
the  fourth  volume,  containing  the  New  Testament 
and  Clementine  Epistles,  issued  in  1879,  we  gave 
a  short  notice  at  the  time  of  its  appearance.  The 
first  volume  is  now  finished,  and  the  second  and 
third  are  in  progress.  This  Codex  was  written  in 
the  fifth  century.  At  the  end  were  placed,  in  the 
original  work,  the  Epistles  of  St.  Clement  of  Rome 
to  the  Corinthians,  and  the  "  Psalms  of  Solomon  " ; 
but  only  portions  of  the  former  remain,  and  nothing 
is  left  of  the  latter.  The  manuscript  acquired  its 
designation  from  the  fact  of  its  having  been  dedi- 
cated to  the  Patriarchal  Chamber  at  Alexandria, 
recorded  in  a  note  by  Athanasius  the  patriarch,  in 
Arabic,  at  the  foot  of  the  first  page  of  Genesis  in 
Vol.  I.  This  was  probably  Athanasius  the  Melchite 
patriarch,  who  succeeded  to  his  dignity  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  is  found 


*  Facsimile  of  the  Codex  Alexandrinus :  Old  Tes- 
tament. Vol.  I.  Published  by  Order  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  British  Museum.    (Longmans  &  Co.) 


still  living  in  the  year  1308.  Another  note,  in  a 
handwriting  of  the  seventeenth  century,  attributes 
the  date  of  the  gift  to  the  year  1098,  the  year  814 
of  the  era  of  the  martyrs ;  but  there  is  no  corrobo- 
rative evidence  for  this.  An  Arabic  writer  of  the 
thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century  has  recorded  the 
tradition  that  the  manuscript  was  written  by 
Thecla  the  martyr,  a  tradition  repeated  in  another 
part  of  the  Codex  by  its  former  owner,  Cyril 
Lucar,  who  assumed  that  the  name  of  this  martyr 
was  originally  inscribed  at  the  end  of  the  work. 
Mr.  Thompson  combats  the  suggestion  of  Tregelles 
that  the  inscription  relating  to  Thecla  has  been 
added  by  some  one  who  observed  the  name  written 
on  a  leaf  containing  the  lesson  read  on  the  festival 
day  of  that  saint  by  the  Greek  Church.  Cyril 
probably  removed  the  manuscript  from  Alexan- 
dria, of  which  See  he  was  patriarch  prior  to  his 
translation  to  Constantinople  in  1621,  and  not 
from  Mount  Athos,  as  asserted  by  Wetstein,  fol- 
lowing Matthew  Muttis,  Cyril's  deacon.  The 
patriarch  presented  the  book  in  the  first  instance  to 
King  James  I,  through  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  but  failed 
to  deliver  it  to  Roe  until  after  the  demise  of  the 
British  Solomon.  In  a  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  in  February,  1627,  the  ambassador 
announces  that  he  has  possession  of  the  manuscript, 
and  that  the  patriarch  now  presents  it  to  King 
Charles  I. 

The  vellum  upon  which  this  manuscript  is  writ- 
ten is  of  fine  quality ;  there  are  773  ancient  leaves, 
measuring  10  inches  broad  by  nearly  13  high. 
Some  of  these  leaves  have  been  injured,  the  top 
and  bottom  corners  of  the  inner  margin  being  in 
many  instances  defective.  The  outer  edges  have 
also  been  trimmed  away  very  freely  by  a  binder 
in  recent  times.  The  writing  is  in  double  col- 
umns, of  about  fifty  lines  to  the  column.  It  has 
been  noticed  that  two  quires,  beginning  at  III 
Kings,  have  only  forty  lines  to  the  column.  The 
names  of  several  of  the  books  are  written  as  super- 
scriptions, and  some  of  them  have  been  cut  away 
by  the  binder,  and,  in  addition  to  the  mutilation, 
forty  leaves  or  more  have  been  lost  from  various 
parts,  the  most  serious  hiatus  being  Matt,  i-xxv,  6. 
Many  leaves  also  are  torn  and  otherwise  injured. 
This  text  has  often  been  reproduced.  In  addition 
to  collations  given  by  Walton,  Mills,  Wetstein, 
and  others,  Patrick  Young,  librarian  to  Charles  I, 
edited  the  Clementine  Epistles  from  it  in  1633, 
and  the  Book  of  Job  in  1637 ;  Archbishop  Ussher 
printed  a  portion  of  Judges  in  his  "  Syntagma," 
in  1655;  Thomas  Gale,  the  Psalter,  in  1678;  and 
Grabe  adopted  this  text  for  his  edition  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint  in  four  volumes,  Oxford,  1707-20.  Woide, 
of  the  British  Museum,  published  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  fac-simile  type  in  1786  ;  and  Baber,  an- 
other librarian  in  the  same  institution,  published 
the  Psalter  in  1812,  and  the  Old  Testament  in 
three  volumes  in  1816-21,  both  works  being  printed 
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in  fac-simile  type.  In  1856,  the  Clementine  Epis- 
tles were  photographed  ;  but  the  injured  state  of 
the  leaves,  on  which  some  application  had  been 
brushed  injudiciously  in  the  hope  of  freshening 
the  letters,  left  much  to  be  desired.  The  latest  edi- 
tions of  this  manuscript  are  those  of  Tischendorf, 
in  1873,  and  of  the  present  Bishop  of  Durham  in 
1869,  with  a  supplement  appendix  in  1877,  con- 
taining the  newly  recovered  portions  of  the  Epis- 
tles as  found  in  a  MS.  at  Constantinople. 

Mr.  Thompson,  in  his  minute  description  of  the 
state  of  the  manuscript,  gives  a  detailed  account 
of  the  somewhat  irregular  manner  which  has  been 
followed  in  the  composition  of  the  quires,  all  of 
which,  in  accordance  with  the  usual  custom  of 
early  manuscripts,  have  had  an  alphabetic  signa- 
ture at  the  top  of  the  first  page.  The  writing,  a 
neatly  formed,  uncial  script,  varies  in  different 
parts  ;  but  the  uniform  appearance  is  so  well  main- 
tained that  it  is  difficult  to  point  out  the  exact 
place  where  another  scribe  takes  up  the  task. 
The  results  of  a  careful  examination  of  the  numer- 
ous peculiarities  of  hand,  and  of  the  probable 
times  when  certain  superscriptions  and  marks 
were  added,  and  the  consideration  of  many  inter- 
esting points  in  connexion  with  the  palaeography 
of  the  manuscript,  are  embodied  in  the  preface 
given  by  Mr.  Thompson  ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
he  has  exhausted  this  branch  of  the  subject.  It  is 
•curious  to  notice  that  the  ordinary  contractions 
here  are  somewhat  more  numerous  than  in  the 
Vatican  Codex.  Here  also  a  horizontal  stroke  at 
the  end  of  the  line  marks  the  omission  of  N. 

Taken  together,  these  two  reproductions  of  an- 
€ient  Biblical  texts  mark  an  era  in  the  progress  of 
palseographical  science.  They  are  worthy  of  the 
countries  that  have  produced  them  ;  and  although 
working  in  different  ways,  and  reproduced  by  dia- 
metrically opposite  means,  yet  these  two  publica- 
tions tend  towards  the  same  goal,  the  extension  of 
the  ground  for  accurate  Biblical  criticism,  and  the 
popularizing  of  what  has  heretofore  been  consid- 
ered an  unattainable  possession. 


A  Cure  by  the  Water  of  Lourdes. 

The  following  letter  was  received  some  time  ago 
from  the  Eev.  Father  Ouellet,  the  zealous  rector 
of  the  Cathedral  of  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
St.  John,N.  B.: 

St.  John,  N.  B.,  June  20,  1882. 

Rev.  Dear  Sir: —  ....  Whilst  travelling  in  the 
West  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  was  told  that  a  wonderful 
cure,  by  means  of  the  celebrated  Water  of  Lourdes,  had 
taken  place,  if  I  remember  rightly,  in  the  State  of  Iowa. 
It  was  said  that  some  years  ago  a  young  boy,  crippled 
from  an  early  age,  and  whose  infirmity  had  baffled  all 
the  efforts  of  medical  skill,  was  at  last  persuaded  to 
have  recourse  to  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes;  that  having, 


with  humility  gind  childlike  confidence,  applied  tht 
miraculous  water,  it  was  not  long  before  he  recovered 
the  perfect  use  of  his  limbs. 

Now,  Rev.  and  dear  sir,  the  publication  of  ampler 
details  relative  to  this  extraordinary  case  could  not  fail 
to  greatly  edify  the  pious  readers  of  your  excellent  peri- 
odical, and,  at  the  same  time,  increase  their  love  and  de- 
votion towards  the  Immaculate  Mother  of  God.    .    .    . 

That  the  Almighty  may  bless  you  and  your  labors,  ie 
the  sincere  wish  of 

Yours  faithfully  in  Xio., 

A.  Ouellet. 

Rev.  D.  E.  Hudson,  C.  S.  C. 

An  account  of  the  truly  remarkable  cure  to 
which  our  esteemed  correspondent  refers — one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  indeed  that  has  ever  come 
under  our  notice — was  published  in  The  "Ave 
Maria  "  at  the  time  it  was  effected.  However,  we 
gladly  reprint  the  narrative  for  the  benefit  of  our 
Rev.  friend,  and  that  of  many  of  our  readers  to 
whom  it  will  doubtless  be  quite  new.  We  may 
add  that  within  a  year  we  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  Mr.  P.  M.  Guthrie,  a  prominent  and 
much  respected  citizen  of  Carroll  City,  Iowa,  who 
corroborated  the  following  statement  of  the  Carroll 
Herald^  the  editor  of  which,  if  we  are  not  mistaken, 
is  the  son  of  a  Protestant  minister.  The  cure  took 
place  in  1874. 

"  Many  of  our  citizens  have  noticed  Albert  Bechler, 
a  little  crippled  boy,  son  of  Louis  Bechler  of  this  place. 
When  he  was  three  years  old,  he  was  attacked  by  some 
mysterious  disease  which  no  physician— and  the  most 
eminent  in  the  profession  were  consulted — was  able  to 
diagnose  or  cure.  After  months  of  illness,  he  lost  en- 
tirely the  use  of  his  limbs,  which  soon  shrank  up,  and 
hung  useless  appendages  upon  the  body.  For  eighteen 
months  he  was  not  only  unable  to  walk  a  step,  but  even 
to  lift  or  move  his  feet  a  particle.  After  consulting 
medical  men  from  every  locality,  and  every  time  re- 
ceiving the  answer  that  the  case  was  beyond  their  skill, 
the  fond  parents  reluctantly  concluded  that  their  be- 
loved boy  would  never  walk  again.  Mr.  P.  M.  Guth- 
rie, who  had  heard  of  the  marvellous  cures  performed 
by  the  Water  of  Lourdes,  and  was  personally  cognizant 
of  one  such  cure,  which  occurred  in  Hardin  county, 
Iowa,  urged  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Bechler  to  procure  some  of 
the  Water  and  try  its  efficacy.  They  consented,  and 
about  six  weeks  or  two  months  ago  commenced  using 
it.  The  prayers  of  the  Church,  as  prescribed  for  such 
cases,  were  enlisted,  and  the  Water  was  given  inter- 
nally, and  applied  externally  to  the  affected  parts. 
To  their  great  delight,  a  manifest  improvement  was 
soon  noticed  in  the  case.  The  child  was  soon  able  to 
move  his  limbs,  and  the  circulation  through  them, 
which  had  been  almost  entirely  suspended,  began  to 
be  renewed.  Still  he  made  no  attempt  to  walk,  nor 
was  it  supposed  that  he  was  able  to  do  so.  Last  Mon- 
day morning  the  little  fellow,  while  sitting  in  his  chair, 
suddenly  said  to  his  mother :  '  Ma,  I  believe  I  can 
walk.'  She  encouraged  him  to  try,  and  he  actually 
got  up  and  walked  without  difficulty.  Since  then  he 
has  been  able  to  walk  anywhere  he  chose,  though,  of 
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course,  he  is  still  rather  weak,  and  not  very  nimble. 
The  little  fellow  was  at  our  office  yesterday,  and  walked 
across  the  room  with  apparent  ease . 

"The  facts  within  our  own  knowledge  render  this 
case  most  remarkable.  He  had  been  pronounced  in- 
curable by  the  best  physicians,  and  no  treatment  had 
ever  benefited  him  in  the  least.  He  is  too  young  to  be 
influenced  by  imagination  or  excitement.  He  was  cer- 
tainly helpless  four  days  ago,  and  yesterday  we  saw 
him  walk  so  well  that  we  would  not  have  suspected 
him  to  have  ever  been  a  helpless  cripple.  He  has  had 
no  treatment  for  nearly  a  year,  except  to  use  the  Water 
of  which  we  have  spoken.  These  are  the  facts;  we 
leave  our  readei*s  to  form  their  own  conclusions." 


Catholic  Notes. 


It  is  with  much  pleasure  we  learn  that  the  first 
volume  of  a  new,  uniform,  and  complete  edition 
of  the  works  of  Dr.  Brownson  is  in  press,  and  will 
be  issued  about  the  1st  of  November.  Other  vol- 
umes will  appear  at  intervals  of  three  months,  or 
less.  This  new  edition  of  Dr.  Brownson's  writ- 
ings will  comprise  17  vols.  8vo.,  of  500  to  600  pages 
each,  and  will  be  published  at  $3  per  volume. 
The  writings  will  be  arranged  under  the  heads 
of  Philosophy,  Modern  Science,  The  Relations  of 
Church  and  Society,  Religious  Controversy,  Theol- 
ogy, Literature,  and  Politics  at  Home  and  Abroad  ; 
and  it  is  intended  to  furnish  a  full  Aphabetical 
Index  to  the  whole  in  the  last  volume.  Mr.  Henry 
F.  Brownson,  of  Detroit,  a  son  of  Dr.  Brownson, 
and  a  gentleman  eminently  qualified  for  the  task, 
has  undertaken  the  editorship. 

This  announcement  will  be  welcome  news  .to 
hundreds  of  Dr.  Brownson's  admirers  all  over  the 
world,  as  many  of  his  writings  are  out  of  print, 
and  many  more,  scattered  through  different  period- 
icals, are  not  generally  accessible.  The  Quarterly 
Review  has  become  a  rare  work,  and  when  sets 
are  offered  for  sale  they  command  high  prices. 
Besides,  the  Review  contains  only  about  one-half  of 
the  works  to  be  published  in  the  new  edition. 

Any  volume  of  the  work  may  be  ordered  separ- 
ately at  any  time  before  its  actual  publication, 
and  any  particular  volume,  as  the  "  Essay  in  Ref- 
utation of  Atheism,"  the  "Spirit-Rapper,"  etc., 
may  be  ordered  beforehand,  and  will  be  sold  at  a 
price  in  proportion  to  the  size.  As  the  edition 
published  will  be  limited  by  the  number  of  sub- 
scribers who  may  order  it  before  publication,  those 
intending  to  subscribe  are  requested  to  send  their 
orders  as  soon  as  possible.  Address,  Henry  P. 
Brownson,  Detroit,  Mich. 


We  are  in  the  habit  of  preserving  the  best  of 
our  exchanges  for  distribution  among  the  boys  at 
the  College,  by  whom  they  are  greatly  enjoyed. 
We  like  to  have  our  Catholic  young  men  become 


familiar  with  good  Catholic  periodicals ;  and  we 
have  reason  to  think  the  effect  will  be,  some  day, 
an  increased  interest  in  the  Catholic  press  and  in 
Catholic  affairs  in  general.  It  is  proposed,  as  soon 
as  classes  are  resumed,  to  fit  up  a  commodious 
reading-room  for  the  use  of  the  students,  where 
the  leading  papers  and  magazines  will  be  con- 
stantly accessible.  An  excellent  Catholic  journal, 
from  the  East,  will  not  be  among  the  number, 
however,  unless  it  rejects  such  advertisements  as 
that  of  Dr.  Mayo's  Electric  Battery. 


During  his  late  visit  to  London,  Most  Rev.  Arch- 
bishop Lynch,  of  Toronto,  was  formally  presented 
to  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  at  a  levee  held  in 
honor  of  the  Queen,  and  received  a  cordial  recep- 
tion. The  presentation  was  made  by  Earl  Kim- 
berly,  upon  the  introduction  of  Sir  A.  Gait.  The 
significance  of  this  event  is  in  the  fact  that  for 
over  two  hundred  years  no  Catholic  prelate,  as 
such,  has  been  presented  at  the  English  Court. 


The  editor  of  the  Catholic  Chronicle  points  out 
a  much  neglected  duty  of  our  young  men ;  and 
we  hope  that  his  excellent  remarks  may  have  a 
very  wide  reading : 

**  It  has  been  a  subject  of  frequent  remarks  by  priests 
whom  we  have  met  from  time  to  time,  that  in  cities 
and  large  towns  many  Catholic  young  men  do  not  con- 
nect themselves  with  the  parish  in  which  they  reside 
If  there  is  more  than  one  church  in  the  city  or  town, 
such  young  men  will,  if  they  go  to  Mass  at  all,  float 
around  from  one  church  to  another,  never  identifying 
themselves  with  any  congregation  or  recognizing  any 
particular  priest  as  their  pastor. 

*  *  Such  young  men  may  be  noticed  in  every  city  and 
parish.  They  can  be  discovered  by  the  signs  they  in- 
variably carry  about  them  of  being  away  from  home, 
or,  speaking  more  accurately,  of  being  without  a  home. 
Many  of  them  are  excellent  young  men  personally, 
and,  for  some  time,  not  at  all  remiss  in  the  attendance 
at  Mass,  but  they  act  as  strangers  where  they  should 
be  friends,  keeping  themselves  in  this  condition  of  es- 
trangement until  they  feel  it  becomes  burdensome,  and 
they  gradually  grow  remiss  in  attendance  at  church, 
and  finally  discontinue  altogether.  These  young  men 
are  noticed  in  every  large  congregation.  Sometimes 
they  will  be  seen  coming  along  towards  the  church  be- 
fore Mass  begins,  walking  in  a  slow  and  lonesome  and 
strangerlike  manner,  apparently  wishing  they  were 
like  those  people  whom  they  see  going  into  church  as 
if  they  had  a  right  to  enter.  Sometimes  they  may  be 
noticed  by  the  evident  desire  they  seem  to  have  to  be 
*late,'  so  that  they  may  move  in  just  inside  the  door, 
and  hear  Mass  unperceived.  Sometimes— this  is  the 
case  of  the  more  '  tony '  ones — they  manage  to  procure 
an  invitation  into  a  pew,  and  thus  feel  satisfied  for  that 
day.  These  young  men  are  noticed,  we  have  said,  in 
every  congregation. 

"Now,  why  should  they  act  in  this  way  ?  It  is  not 
manly ;  it  is  not  right.     It  leads  to  discomfort  for 
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themselves,  and  to  conlusion  and  trouble  for  priests  ; 
and  it  leads  to  worse  still,  for  such  young  men  gradu- 
ally fall  away  from  the  practice  of  religion  altogether. 
If  one  of  these  young  men  is  sick  in  a  hotel  or  board- 
ing house,  no  one  sends  for  the  priest  for  him ;  the 
priest  himself  does  not  know  he  is  sick,  and  the  result 
is,  in  many  cases,  he  dies  without  the  Sacraments. 

"  Catholic  young  men  coming  into  a  strange  town 
with  the  intention  of  remaining  there  some  time, 
should  make  it  their  first  duty  to  call  on  the  priest  and 
make  his  acquaintance,  and  let  him  know  who  they  are 
and  where  they  reside.  This  is  nothing  more  than 
what  manly  courtesy  demands  from  every  Catholic 
young  man.  But  some  young  men  will  be  heard  to 
say:  'Oh,  I  don't  like  to  call  on  the  priest;  he 
doesn't  want  to  be  bothered  with  me  ;  and  I  am  only 
a  sojourner  any  way.'  Others  will  fail  to  call  on  him 
because  of  bashfulness  or  fear  of  intrusion.  These  are 
unreal  and  unworthy  excuses.  Every  young  man  will 
meet  with  a  hearty  welcome  from  the  priest  on  whom 
he  calls  for  such  a  purpose." 


We  commend  to  the  charitable  prayers  of  our 
readers  the  Rev.  Father  O'lSTeil,  a  w^ell-known 
clergyman  of  Philadelphia,  who  died  suddenly  of 
apoplexy  at  Saratoga  on  the  8th  inst. 

May  he  rest  in  peace  ! 

Sister  Mary  Agnes,  a  Visitation  nun,  whose 
death  occurred  recently  at  St.  Agnes's  Hospital, 
Baltimore,  was  possessed  of  a  phenomenal  voice 
which  would  have  made  her  famous  the  world 
over.  Parepa  Rosa  is  said  to  have  declared  that 
Sister  Agnes's  voice  was  the  sweetest  she  had  ever 
heard.  Her  parents  were  both  similarly  gifted. 
She  was  a  native  of  Philadelphia. 


The  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Colgan,  lately  appointed  to 
succeed  the  lamented  Bishop  Fennelly,  whose 
Vicar-General  he  was,  as  Bishop  of  Madras,  has 
been  a  missionary  in  that  country  for  thirty  years 
or  more.  A  more  worthy  Bishop  could  not  have 
been  chosen,  and  the  appointment  has  caused 
great  rejoicing  in  Madras. 


We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  Father  Lambert's 
sprightly  and  able  "Notes  on  Ingersoll,"  which 
are  appearing  in  several  of  the  Catholic  papers,- 
are  to  be  published  in  permanent  form  as  soon  as 
they  are  completed. 

The  Bishops  of  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  San 
Francisco  are  erecting  a  seminary  in  the  San  Jose 
Mission.  The  corner-stone  was  laid  on  the  Feast 
of  Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel,  by  the  Most  Rev. 
Archbishop  Alemany. 

Mrs.  Mary  Stobinger,  an  aged  widow,  was  lately 
received  into  the  Church  in  Buffalo,  by  her  own 
son,  who  was  converted  twenty  years  ago,  became 
a  priest,  and  is  now  a  professor  of  theology. 


New  Publications. 

The  Religious  :  A  Treatise  on  the  Vows  and  Vir- 
tues of  the  Religious  State.    Translated  from  the 
French  of  Rev.  J.  B.  Saint- Jure,  S.  J.    By  a  Sister 
of  Mercy.    Two  volumes.    New  York  :   P.  O'Shea, 
Agent,  45  Wan-en  St.    1882. 
We  hail  with  pleasure  the  appearance,  in  an  Eng- 
lish dress,  of  this  work  of  the  great  spiritual  writer, 
Father  St.- Jure.    The  good  Sisters  of  Mercy  in  St. 
Louis  have,  by  its  translation  and  publication,  ren- 
dered a  signal  service.    "  The  Religious  "  of  Father 
St.- Jure  is  a  work  which,  in  our  opinion,  should  be 
the  principal  book  for  spiritual  reading  in  every 
religious  community.     We  know  of  no  other  that 
could  better  serve  this  purpose,  not  excepting  the 
well-known  treatise  of  Father  Rodriguez.    What 
makes  it  of  great  value  to  religious,  is  the  fact 
that  it  is  written  especially  for  them. 

The  work  is  divided  into  two  volumes.  The 
first  begins  with  an  introductory  chapter,  in  which 
the  author  speaks  of  the  advantages  of  the  re- 
ligious state ;  after  which  he  enters  upon  the 
main  subject  of  the  volume,  namely,  the  rules  and 
vows  of  a  community,  concluding  with  a  chapter 
on  self-denial,  which  is  shown  to  be  necessary  to 
the  perfect  observance  of  the  vows.  The  second 
volume  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
qualities  necessary  to  live  well  in  a  community, 
and  the  difiiculties  of  this  kind  of  life  ;  the  virtues 
to  be  specially  practiced  therein,  and  the  faults  and 
defects  to  be  guarded  against.  The  whole  con- 
cludes with  a  chapter  on  the  life  of  the  ancient  re- 
ligious, which  affords  illustrations  of  what  has  been 
said,  and  presents  many  striking  examples  for  the 
guidance  of  the  reader. 

This  brief  notice  gives  but  a  very  imperfect  idea 
of  the  value  of  these  volumes.  In  the  limited 
space  at  our  disposal  we  could  not  attempt  an  ex- 
tended review  of  its  contents.  We  can  only  repeat, 
that  we  rejoice  at  the  appearance  of  this  work, 
and  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  all  religious. 

Aunt  Olive  and  Her  Hidden  Past.    A  Tale.    By 
Miss  M.  I.  Hoffman,  Author  of  "Agnes  Hilton," 
'  'Alice  Murray, ' '  Felix  Kent, ' '  etc.     Same  Publisher. 
The  story  of  Aunt  Olive  is  a  sad  and  touching 
one,  which  we  have  read  witii  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest.   It  shows  the  terrible  consequences  that 
may  result  from  one  false  step  which  one  has  not 
the  courage  to   acknowledge   and  retrace.    We 
recommend  the  book  to  all  our  readers,  but  espec- 
ially to  the  younger  ones. 

The  Neptune  at  the  Golden  Horn.    By  Winnie 
Rover,  Author  of  ''The  Neptune  Outward-Bound," 
"The  Neptune  Afloat,"  etc.    Same  Publisher. 
This  is  quite  a  pleasing  little  story,  and  is  well 
told.    Those  that  have  read  the  previous  volumes 
of  the  series  will  no  doubt  gladly  resume  the  his- 
tory of  the  adventures  of  the  Neptune. 
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youth's  Department 

The  Little  Flower-Gatherers. 

shall  expect  three  pretty  bou- 
quets for  the  tea-table,"  said  a 
smiling  mother,  as  she  watched 
her  little  girls  starting  for  a 
ramble  through  the  grove.  Three 
voices  answered  gaily,  "0  yes, 
mamma  ! "  and  three  little  forms 
disappeared  with  flying  steps,  as  if 
they  had  important  business  to  trans- 
act right  away.  They  paused  on  the  borders  of 
the  grove.  Said  one  :  " Look  !  just  look,  Jane! 
O  Priscy,  see  the  loads  and  loads  of  flowers  !" 

''  I  don't  call  those  things  flowers,"  said  Jane. 
"I  wouldn't  gather  them";  and  she  went  in 
quest  of  others. 

"  Why,  they  are  beauties, — buttercups,  dan- 
delions, and — I  don't  know  the  names  of  these 
others  ;  do  you,  Priscy  ?  " 

"  Not  I,"  was  the  careless  answer.  "  I  never 
could  see  the  use  of  flowers,  though  you  always 
make  such  a  fuss  over  them,  Fan." 

Priscilla  sat  down  under  a  spreading  bee<jh- 
tree,  and  lazily  watched  her  younger  sister 
flitting  among  the  wild  flowers.  When  Fanny 
had  collected  enough  to  begin  with,  as  she  said, 
the  two  strolled  on  in  the  direction  Jane  had 
taken.  Fanny's  glances  were  roving  observ- 
antly from  side  to  side.  Not  a  blossom  escaped 
them,  and  when  Jane  was  found,  Fanny's  nose- 
gay was  as  large  as  her  hand  could  well  grasp. 

"  Isn't  it  pretty  ?  "  she  asked,  holding  it  up 
in  triumph.     "  But,  Jane,  where  is  yours  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  seen  one  T  would  pluck,"  said 
Jane.  "  And  if  you  call  that  pretty,  I  don't 
admire  your  taste.  Mother  would  not  put  that 
bunch  of  weeds  on  the  supper-table,  I  am  sure." 

Fanny  looked  at  her  flowers  with  a  misgiv- 
ing that  they  were  not  as  nice  as  she  thought. 
"But  they  were  the  best  I  could  find,"  she 
murmured,  regretfully. 

"  Well,  let  us  go  on  ;  maybe  we  shall  find 
handsome  ones,  and  then  you  can  drop  those." 

It  hurt  Fanny  to  have  her  culled  blossoms 
mentioned  so  contemptuously  ;.but  after  a  time 
she  returned  to  her  first  impression  that  they 
were  beauties;  and  even  in  Jane's  eyes  the  nose- 
.gay  acquired  some  charm,  when,  with  empty 
hands,  she  reluctantly  assented  to  the  eldest 
-sister's  suggestion  that  it  was  time  to  return. 


Jane  had  not  found  one  flower  worth  plucking. 

"Mother  will  expect  them,  too,"  and  she 
looked  wistfully  at  Fanny's  prize. 

Fanny,  generous  in  her  impulses,  was  about 
to  transfer  it  to  her  sister,  but  Priscilla  said 
that  would  not  be  right. 

"  But  I  can't  go  home  without  even  one  lit- 
tle bud,"  pouted  Jane.  "  You  might  give  me 
that  violet,  Fanny." 

In  an  instant,  the  largest  violet,  the  crown 
of  the  nosegay,  was  in  her  hand. 

On  reaching  home,  the  children  were  met 
by  their  mother  with  a  questioning  glance. 

"As  I  thought,"  she  said,  smiling,  yet  with 
sadness,  when  she  had  heard  all.  "  This  after- 
noon's ramble  is  a  type  of  what  your  lives  will 
be,  my  dear  children.  Fanny,  the  youngest  of 
all,  has  acted  with  the  most  judgment.  Con- 
tent with  such  flowers  as  came  in  her  way, 
and  not  aiming  at  anything  beyond  her  reach, 
she  has  brought  home  a  really  beautiful  bou- 
quet. Some  of  the  buds  are  a  little  scraggy  ; 
a  flower  or  leaf,  here  and  there,  is  imperfect ; 
taken  separately,  none  would  bear  a  very  close 
inspection,  but  in  a  nosegay  their  assembled 
charms  are  many.  Jane,  disdaining  common 
flowers,  brings  home  only  one  flower,  which 
she  has  had  to  ask  from  her  wealthier  sister. 
Priscilla,  not  seeing  any  utility  in  flowers,  has 
returned  empty-handed." 

"  But,  mamma,"  said  Priscilla,  as  her  mother 
paused,  "  why  do  you  say  this  afternoon  is  a 
type  of  our  future  lives  ?  " 

"  Those  who,  like  Fanny,  are  content  with 
simple  enjoyments  and  simple  duties,  such  as 
belong  to  their  state  of  life,  will  gather  both 
pleasures  and  merits  to  brighten  their  way 
home  to  heaven,"  replied  Mrs.  Dean.  "  Those 
who,  like  Jane,  despise  little  things,  will  not 
find  great  ones  ;  but  will  be  dependent  at  last 
on  others  for  what  they  must  have  ;  and  those 
who,  like  Priscilla,  always  ask.  What  is  the 
use  of  this  ?  Of  what  value  is  that  ?  at  the 
end  of  their  life-journey  will  find  themselves — 
like  the  slothful  servant  mentioned  by  our 
Lord  in  the  parable  of  the  talents — sentenced 
to  punishment  for  having  gained  nothing  by 
the  opportunities  which  had  been  oflfered  them." 

The  children  did  not  understand  their  kind 
mother's  counsel ;  but  they  tried  to  bear  it  in 
mind,  repeating  it  to  one  another  at  times,  so 
that  by  degrees,  as  they  grew  older  and  wiser, 
her  meaning  became  clearer  to  them.  They 
had  learned  it  by  practising  it;   this  is  the 
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only  way  that  anything  is  really  learned.  It 
is  a  great  mistake  to  say,  "  I  cannot  do  what  I 
am  told  to  do,  because  I  don't  understand  it." 
The  secret  of  understanding  a  thing  is  often 
hidden  in  doing  it.  M.  L.  M. 


The  Young  Composer. 


W^^'  The  Catholic  Fireside. 

m  In  an  humble  room  in  one  of  the  poorest 
streets  in  London,  Pierre,  a  fatherless  French 
boy,  sat  humming  by  the  bedside  of  his  sick 
mother.  There  was  no  bread  in  the  closet,  and 
for  the  whole  day  he  had  not  tasted  food.  Yet 
he  sat  humming  to  keep  up  his  spirits.  Still,  at 
times  he  thought  of  his  loneliness  and  hunger, 
and  he  could  scarcely  keep  the  tears  from  his 
eyes,  for  he  knew  nothing  would  be  so  grate- 
ful to  his  poor  invalid  mother  as  a  good,  sweet 
orange,  and  yet  he  had  not  a  penny  in  the  world. 

The  little  song  he  was  singing  was  his  own 
— one  he  had  composed  with  air  and  words ; 
for  the  child  was  a  musical  genius. 

He  went  to  the  window,  and,  looking  out, 
saw  a  man  putting  up  a  bill  with  great  yellow 
letters,  announcing  that  Madame  Malibran 
would  sing  that  night. 

"Oh,  if  I  could  only  go!"  thought  little 
Pierre ;  and  then,  pausing  a  moment,  he 
clasped  his  hands.  His  eyes  lighted  with  a 
new  hope.  Running  to  the  little  stand,  he 
smoothed  down  the  yellow  curls,  gave  one 
eager  glance  at  his  mother  who  slept,  and  ran 
speedily  from  the  house. 

"Who  did  you  say  is  waiting  for  me  ?  "  said 
the  lady  to  her  servant.  "  I  am  already  worn 
out  with  company." 

"  It  is  only  a  very  pretty  little  boy,  who  says 
that  he  will  not  keep  you  a  moment." 

"  Oh,  well,  let  him  come,"  said  the  beautiful 
singer,  with  a  smile ;  "  I  can  never  refuse 
children." 

Little  Pierre  came  in,  his  hat  under  his 
arm,  and  in  his  hand  a  little  roll  of  paper. 
With  manliness  unusual  for  a  child,  he  walked 
straight  to  the  lady,  and  bowing  said  :  "  I  came 
to  see  you  because  my  mother  is  sick,  and  we 
are  too  poor  to  get  food  and  medicine.  I  thought 
that  if  you  would  only  sing  my  little  song  at 
some  of  your  grand  concerts,  maybe  some  pub- 
lisher would  buy  it  for  a  small  sum,  and  so  I 
could  get  fooci  ^nd  medicine  for  my  mother." 


The  beautiful  woman  rose  from  her  seat. 
Very  tall  and  stately  she  was.  She  took  the 
little  roll  from  his  hand,  and  lightly  hummed 
the  air. 

"Did  you  compose  it  ? "  she  asked;  ''''you? 
And  the  words  ?  Would  you  like  to  come 
to  my  concert  ?  "  she  said  further,  after  a  few 
moments  of  thought. 

"  Oh,  yes  ! " — and  the  boy's  eyes  grew  bright 
with  happiness,— "  but  I  couldn't  leave  my 
mother." 

"  I  shall  send  somebody  to  take  care  of  your 
mother  for  the  evening ;  and  here  is  a  crown 
with  which  you  may  get  food  and  medicine. 
Here  is,  also,  one  of  my  tickets.  Come  to-night. 
That  will  admit  you  to  a  seat  near  me." 

Almost  beside  himself  with  joy,  Pierre 
bought  some  oranges,  and  many  a  little  luxury 
besides,  and  carried  them  home  to  the  poor 
invalid,  telling  her,  not  without  tears,  of  his 
good  fortune. 

When  evening  came  and  Pierre  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  concert-hall,  he  felt  that  never  in 
his  life  had  he  been  in  so  grand  a  place.  The 
music,  the  myriad  lights,  the  beauty,  the 
gashing  of  diamonds  and  rustling  of  silk,  be- 
wildered his  eyes  and  brain. 

At  last  she  came,  and  the  child  sat  with  his 
eyes  riveted  on  her  glorious  face.  Could  he 
believe  that  the  grand  lady,  all  blazing  with 
jewels,  and  whom  everybody  seemed  to  wor- 
ship, would  really  sing  his  little  song  ? 

Breathless  he  waited.  The  band— the  whole 
band — struck  up  a  little  plaintive  melody.  He 
knew  it,  and  clapped  his  hands  for  joy.  And 
oh,  how  she  sang  it !  It  was  so  simple,  so 
mournful,  so  soul-subduing  !  Many  a  bright 
eye  dimmed  with  tears,  and  naught  could  be 
heard  but  the  touching  words  of  that  little 
song— oh  !  so  touching. 

Pierre  walked  home  as  if  he  were  moving 
on  the  air.  What  cared  he  for  money  now  ! 
all  Europe  had  sung  his  little  song,  and  thou- 
sands had  wept  at  his  grief. 

The  next  day  he  was  frightened  and  yet  de- 
lighted by  a  visit  from  Madame  Malibran.  She 
laid  her  hand  on  his  yellow  curls,  and,  turning 
to  the  sick  woman,  said :  "  Your  little  boy, 
madame,  has  brought  you  a  fortune.  I  was 
offered  this  morning  by  the  best  publisher  in 
London  three  hundred  pounds  for  this  little 
song ;  and  after  he  has  realized  a  certain 
amount,  little  Pierre  here  is  to  share  his  pro- 
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fits.  Madame,  thank  God  that  your  son  has  a 
gift  from  Heaven." 

The  noble-hearted  singer  and  the  poor 
woman  wept  together.  As  to  Pierre,  always 
mindful  of  Him  who  watches  over  the  tired  and 
the  tempted,  he  knelt  down  by  his  mother's 
bedside  and  uttered  a  simple  but  eloquent 
prayer,  asking  God's  blessing  on  the  kind 
lady  who  had  deigned  to  notice  their  afflic- 
tion. 

The  memory  of  that  prayer  made  the  singer 
even  more  tender-hearted,  and  she  who  was 
the  idol  of  England's  nobility  went  about  do- 
ing good ;  and  in  her  early,  happy  death  he 
who  stood  by  her  bed  and  smoothed  her  pillow, 
and  lightened  her  last  moments  with  his  un- 
dying affection,  wai  the  little  Pierre  of  former 
days — now  rich,  accomplished,  and  the  most 
talented  composer  of  the  day. 


Maria  Teresa  and  the  'Cadet. 

The  great  Empress  Maria  Teresa  was  a  real 
mother  to  her  people.  Charitable  and  educa- 
tional establishments  were  the  special  objects 
of  her  care.  Amongst  other  institutions,  she 
frequently  visited  the  military  academy  in 
Vienna,  whose  pupils  were  mostly  the  sons  of 
old  and  deserving  officers.  They  were  trained 
for  the  service  of  the  country,  and  received  a 
careful  education  at  the  expense  of  the  Empress. 
With  maternal  solicitude,  she  inquired  into 
the  condition  of  the  establishment,  the  conduct 
of  the  pupils,  their  progress  in  studies,  etc. 

"  Which  of  my  dear  children,"  she  once  asked 
the  director  of  the  academy,  "  is  the  best  con- 
ducted ?  " 

"Your  Majesty,"  answered  he,  "they  are 
all  good,  and  all  are  well  deserving  of  your 
protection  ;  but  I  consider  young  Vukassovich 
the  best  in  every  respect."  Thus  the  director 
spoke  of  him,  and  all  the  professors  gave  an 
equally  favorable  recommendation. 

"I  have  often  heard  this  youth  praised," 
said  the  good  Empress.  On  sending  for  him, 
the  young  Dalmatian  appeared  before  her, 
blushing,  and  modestly  holding  down  his  head. 

"  I  want  to  see  you  fence  ;  take  your  ra- 
pier," said  the  Empress,  kindly. 

Mild  and  un warlike  as  was  the  appearance 
of  the  youth  when  he  came  into  her  majesty's 
presence,  his  whole  being  seemed  to  change  at 
once :  his  countenance  lighted  up,  his  eyes  ' 


flashed;  he  stood  firm  and  noble  as  he  prepared 
for  the  contest.  He  was  sure  of  victory,  and 
all  his  fellow-students  were  forced  to  acknowl- 
edge his  superior  strength  and  skill. 

The  Empress  took  evident  delight  in  the 
cleverness   and  noble  bearing  of  the  youth. 

"  Here,  my  little  warrior,"  she  said  to  him, 
giving  him  twelve  ducats, "  here  is  a  present  for       ] 
you.    Procure  yourself  some  pleasure." 

The  youth  knelt  at  the  feet  of  the  good  Em- 
press; but  she  told  him  to  arise,  and  gave  him 
her  hand  to  kiss. 

In  the  course  of  a  week  she  called  again. 
Sending  for  young  Vukassovich,  she  asked 
him  how  he  had  spent  his  money.  The  boy 
was  abashed,  and  could  not  answer  at  first. 

"  Did  you  gamble  the  money  away,  or  how 
did  you  employ  it  ?  "  said  the  Empress. 

"  I  sent  it  to  my  poor  father,"  modestly  re- 
plied the  youth.    ^ 

"  Who  is  your  father  ?  " 

"  He  was  a  lieutenant  in  your  majesty's  ser- 
vice, resigned  his  position,  and  now  he  leads 
a  poor  and  struggling  life  in  Dalmatia.  I 
thought  I  could  not  better  correspond  to 
your  kind  intentions  in  making  me  that  pres- 
ent than  by  helping  my  father  with  it,  for  I 
could  in  no  other  way  procure  myself  a 
greater  satisfaction." 

"You  are  a  noble  boy ! "  said  the  Emperess, 
with  emotion.     "  Get  pen,  ink,  and  paper," 

With  beating  heart  young  Vukassovich 
obeyed  the  command  of  Maria  Teresa.  She 
dictated  to  him  as  follows  : 

"Dear  Father: — I  am  writing  this  letter  at  the 
dictation  of  the  Empress .  My  industry,  my  good  con- 
duct, and  especially  my  filial  love  and  gratitude  to  you, 
my  father,  have  so  much  pleased  her  majesty,  that 
from  this  day  you  shall  receive  a  yearly  pension  of  500 
florins,  and  1  also  receive  a  present  of  24  ducats." 

We  leave  our  young  readers  to  imagine  the 
joy  of  Vukassovich.  His  penmanship  on  this 
occasion  was,  perhaps,  the  worst  specimen 
since  he  first  learned  to  write,  and  the  paper 
was  bedewed  with  his  tears. 

In  this  manner  filial  gratitude  and  love  were 
rewarded.  But  there  were  still  greater  re- 
wards in  the  future.  On  leaving  the  academy, 
Vukassovich  was  made  an  officer  of  the  army, 
ascended  step  by  step,  rendering  the  most  sig- 
nal services  in  the  different  wars  carried  on 
by  Maria  Teresa  and  her  successors  ;  and  fi- 
nally, he  became  a  field-marshal  lieutenant, 
one  of  the  highest  grades  that  can  be  reached 
in  the  Austrian  army. 
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Contraternity  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception (or  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes). 

"We  fly  to  thy  patronage,  0  Holy  Mother  of  God!" 

Report    for    the    Week    Ending    Wednesday, 
August  16th. 

The  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Confrater- 
nity are  earnestly  requested  in  favor  of  the  fol- 
lowing petitions  :  Conversion  to  the  Faith  for  20 
persons  and  2  families, — return  to  the  Faith  for  6, 
and  change  of  life  for  10  persons,— spiritual  and 
temporal  favors  for  13  persons  and  12  families, — 
recovery  of  health  for  14  persons  and  3  families, — 
employment  for  10  persons  and  3  families,— special 
graces  for  40  persons  and  special  favors  for  5  per- 
sons and  3  families, — the  grace  of  a  happy  death  for 
11  persons, — success  in  various  undertakings  for  12 
persons  and  2  families,  for  2  schools,  1  asylum,  1 
lawsuit,  and  of  2  novenas, — means  to  pay  debts 
for  3  persons  and  2  families, — virtue  of  temper- 
ance for  5,  and  recovery  of  property  for  5  persons, 
— peace  and  concord  for  2,  and  temporal  necessi- 
ties for  3  families.  Also  40  particular  intentions, 
and  a  number  of  thanksgivings  for  favors  re- 
ceived. 

FAVORS    OBTAINED. 

The  truth  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  of 
our  Divine  Saviour — "Ask,  and  you  shall  receive  ; 
seek,  and  you  shall  find  ;  knock,  and  it  shall  be 
opened  unto  you" — is  verified  every  day  in  the 
numberless  favors  conferred  upon  those  who  ask 
in  a  spirit  of  faith.  That  the  intercession  of  the 
saints  is  powerful  in  obtaining  divine  favors  can- 
not be  called  in  question,  and  to  none  has  been 
granted — and  very  properly — such  influence  at 
the  Throne  of  Grace  as  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  the 
Mother  of  our  Divine  Redeemer, — the  spiritual 
Mother  of  mankind,  committed  to  her  care  in  the 
person  of  St.  John,  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross,  by  her 
Divine  Son.  St.  Bernard  has  assured  us,  in  his 
'^Memorare/[  that  it  has  never  been  known  that 
anyone  applied  in  vain  to  this  most  tender  Mother, 
and  every  day  brings  fresh  proofs  of  her  solicitude, 
both  in  the  spiritual  and  temporal  order.  It  would 
take  volumes  to  describe  in  detail  the  graces  of 
faith  and  healing  dispensed  at  Lourdes,  at  Knock, 
and  other  fafored  spots  ;  but  the  divine  benefi- 
cence is  not  confined  exclusively  to  such  favored 
sanctuaries  ;  they  are  witnessed  everyday  in  our 
own  midst.  The  favors  recorded  in  these  pages 
are  but  a  few  of  the  thousands  that  might  be 
given  if  those  to  whom  they  were  granted,  or  are 
cognizant  of  them,  would  make  them  known. 

A  gentleman  writes  us  that  while  travelling  in 
the  West  two  years  ago  last  May,  business  de- 
tained him  for  awhile  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  In  the 
evening,  as  was  his  custom,  he  attended  the  May 
Devotions  in  the  Jesuit  Church.  The  good  Fa- 
thers in  their  discourses  on  the  Blessed  Virgin 
were  wont  to  relate  instances  of  her  powerful  in- 
tercession in  favor  of  those  who  called  upon  her. 

One  evening,  Rev.  Father  W ,  whose  turn  it 

was  to  preach,  related  an  instance  of  a  remarkable 
cure  that  came  under  his  own  notice  in  that  city. 
A  young  lady  of  his  parish  had  been  in  very  poor 
health  for  more  than  a  year,  and  although  at- 


tended by  one  of  the  best  physicians  in  the  city 
her  case  continued  to  grow  worse.  She  could 
keep  nothing  on  her  stomach,  and  was  fast  pining 
awajr.  Finally,  a  consultation  of  the  most  eminent 
physicians  was  held,  and  it  was  decided  that  the 
patient  should  go  to  the  sea-shore.  There  she 
remained  for  some  weeks  ;  but,  far  from  being 
improved,  she  came  back  much  worse  than  before, 
and  there  was  but  little  hope  of  her  recovery. 
At  this  time  the  Sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd  sent 
the  suffering  girl  some  of  the  mortar  from  Knock, 
directing  her  to  make  a  noyena  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin  and  drink  the  water  in  which  the  mortar 
from  the  miraculous  sanctuary  had  been  placed. 
These  directions  were  complied  with,  and  on  the 
last  day  of  the  no  vena  the  mother  of  the  young 
lady,  having  great  faith  in  the  result,  requested 
her  daughter  to  try  to  eat  some  dinner.  It  was 
Friday,  and  after  much  persuasion  the  girl  ate  a 
fried  egg,  of  all  things  the  least  likely  to  agree  with 
a  weak  stomach ;  but,  to  her  great  surprise,  she  felt 
no  inconvenience  from  it.  "  Now,  my  dear  child," 
said  the  mother,  "  I  am  confident  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin has  cured  you ;  so  you  can  safely  try  another 
egg,  and  something  else,"  which  she  did,  with  the 
same  result,  finishing  with  some  strawberries.  The 
young  lady  was  completely  cured,  and  thencefor- 
ward experienced  no  difficulty  from  her  food. 
The  Rev.  preacher  said  this  was  only  one  of  many 
cures  effected  by  the  water  of  the  mortar  from 
Knock  which  had  come  under  his  notice  within 
the  last  six  months. 

A  pious  lady  in  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  writes 
as  follows :  "  Dear  Rev.  Father :— I  wish  to  in- 
form you  of  a  great  cure  by  the  water  of  Lourdes. 
My  eyes  had  for  about  sixteen  weeks  been  afflicted 
with  excruciating  pains  and  such  weakness  that  I 
could  not  suffer  the  least  ray  of  light  to  enter 
the  room.  I  used  the  water  of  Lourdes,  and, 
thanks  be  to  God  and  to  His  Holy  Mother,  I  got 
instant  relief,  and  was  no  longer  troubled  with 
the  painful  malady.  Again,  about  four  months 
ago,  while  going  down-stairs  to  the  basement  I 
missed  my  footing  and  was  precipitated  to  the 
foot  of  the  stairs,  spraining  both  ancles  severely. 
The  pain  was  so  intense  that  I  could  scarcely 
bear  it,  and  could  not  stand  upon  my  jpeet.  I 
crept  up-stairs  on  my  knees  and  asked  for  the  wa- 
ter of  Lourdes,  which  I  had  no  sooner  applied  than 
the  pain  ceased  instantly  and  altogether.  I  went 
to  bed,  slept  soundly,  and  next  morning  awoke  as 
well  as  if  nothing  had  happened." 

OBITUARY. 

We  recommend  the  following  deceased  persons 
to  the  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
fraternity :  Mrs.  McDevitt  and  Miss  M.  F.  Rorke, 
both  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Martin  Flanagan, 
Monroe  City,  Mo.,  who  departed  this  life  August 
4th.  Mr.  CzAPKAY,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  who  slept  in 
the  Lord  August  3d.  Mr.  Clark,  Philadelphia, 
who  departed  this  life  July  19th.  Joseph  P.  Mc- 
AuLiFFE,  of  Dublin,  who  died  on  the  27th  of 
January  last.  Mr.  Murphy,  of  Centralia,  111.,  who 
died  a  pious  death  on  the  3d  inst. 

May  their  souls  and  all  the  souls  of  the  faith- 
ful departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in 
peace  I 

A.  Granger,  C.  S.  C, 
Director  of  the  Confratemiiy. 
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THIS  UNIVERSITY  was  founded  in  1842,  and 
chartered  by;  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  In- 
diana, in  1844,  with  power  to  confer  aU  the  usual  de- 
grees. The  College  can  be  easily  reached  from  all 
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A  Mother's  Grief. 

PKOM   TflE   GERMAN,    «Y    MARY   E.    MANNIX. 

HOW  still  upon  its  mother's  breast, 
The  infant  lies! 
Grief  overflows  her  swelling  heart, 
Tears  fill  her  eyes. 

From  brow  and  lip  and  cheek. 

The  blush  has  gone; 
She  looks, — she  dares  not  speak; 
Hushed  are  its  feeble  cries, 
Silent  and  pale  it  lies, 
Her  only  one. 

Ah!  what  is  this? 
Her  full  heart  scarce  can  beat: 
What  does  she  miss? 
Hope,  art  thou  fled? 
Is  the  race  sped  ? — 
Pity  that  mother  now. 
Kissing  cold  lip  and  brow, — 
Kissing  the  dead. 


Catholicity  and  Art. 


BY    WILLIAM    FRANCIS    DENNEHY. 

fHE  manner  in  which  the  Church  has 
proved  itself  through  the  varying  ages, 
with  unvarying  fidelity,  the  guardian 
and  benefactress  of  Art,  is  nowhere  more 
clearly  visible  than  in  those  great  architect- 
ural edifices  devoted  to  ecclesiastical  purposes 
which  gem  so  many  of  the  olden  lands  of  Eu- 
rope ;  for  in  these  is  embodied  that  offering  of 
the  fairest  products  of  hujnan  genius  in  hom- 
age to  the  divine  Source  of  their  being,  which 
has  been  in  every  era  one  of  the  most  glorious 


inspirations  of  Catholicity.  Nothing,  there- 
fore, can  be  more  interesting,  nothing  more 
instructive,  than  to  recall  what  competent 
observers  have  discovered  in  their  study  of 
these  magnificent  erections, — erections  which, 
designed  to  the  honor  of  God,  testify  also  to 
the  loving  zeal  and  faith  of  His  children. 
How  changed  for  the  better  might  the  world 
be  were  it  but  possible  to  re-establish  upon 
the  earth,  in  this  nineteenth  century  of  ours, 
even  though  only  for  a  little  space,  that  spirit 
of  unity,  of  Catholic  vitality  and  power,  which 
permitted  and  enabled  the  formation  of  these 
worthy  temples  !  The  reflection  is  hardly 
avoidable,  and  enables  us,  perhaps,  to  realize 
more  fully  than  we  otherwise  would  much 
that  these  ancient  and  holy  edifices  might 
well  convey  to  the  mind  of  their  modern  stu- 
dent,— a  reflection  surely  as  full  of  hope  as  of 
reproach,  for  what  has  been  may,  even  yet,  be 
again.  With  ourselves,  in  due  measure,  the 
matter  rests  for  decision.  That  some  future 
day  may  witness  the  reawakening,  the  revivi- 
fication, which  would  make  such  things  possi- 
ble, we  may  surely  pray,  even  while  we  are 
content  to  bow  the  head  and  cry  Deo  volente 
and  Deo  gratias  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

In  no  part  of  the  world  better  than  in  Ger- 
many can  the  progress  of  art,  as  applied  to 
ecclesiastical  purposes,  be  studied  ;  for  it  is 
possible  to  find  within  the  borders  of  the 
grand  old  fatherland  representative  buildings 
of  all  the  progressive  eras  of  Christian  art,  and 
to  trace  the  beautiful  development,  through 
many  centuries,  of  architectural  and  artistic 
culture  under  the  patronage  and  direction  of 
the   Church.*     And,  therefore,  while   it  was 


*  We  wish  to  acknowledge  ouv  indebtedness  for  much 
of  the  iRforiflatioQ  contained  in  this  i^rticle  tg  the  erij- 
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not  in  any  of  the  lands  which  go  t'o  make 
modern  Germany  that  Christian  art  had  its 
first  being,  we  find  that  he  who  would  come 
to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  richness  of  the 
generous  culture  of  mediaeval  Christianity, 
should  not  fail  to  learn  somewhat  of  those 
noble  monuments  of  a  noble  past  which  still 
exist  in  Germany.  Art,  or  what  we  have  come 
to  call  art,  is  necessarily  the  product  of  man's 
experieuce.  Up  to  a  certain  point,  it  has  im- 
proved with  the  improvement  of  man  ;  and  yet 
it  is  far  short  of  what  man  would  have  it.  No 
picture,  however  deftly  touched,  ever  yet  con- 
veyed the  full  beauty  of  nature.  No  temple, 
however  magnificent,  has  exhausted  man's  con- 
ception of  the  possible.  Art — true,  genuine  art 
— ever  has  been,  and  ever  should  be,  involved 
in  the  pursuit  of  an  ideal  beauty,  a  grand  per- 
fection :  a  beauty  and  a  perfection  which — 
despite  our  modern  aesthetics — is  no  way  in- 
herent to  it,  or  self-possessed.  Never  was  a 
doctrine  more  akin  to  paganism  broached, 
than  that  which  so  many  foolish  men  and 
women  have  embraced  in  these  latter  days, 
and  which  leads  them  to  prattle  unworthy 
jargon  about  the  pursuit  of  art  and  the  beauti- 
ful, for  sake  of  an  intrinsic  excellence  and  per- 
fection which  these  things  are  said  to  possess. 
For,  in  truth,  the  only  completeness  of  these 
things  will  not  be  found  on  this  side  of  the 
grave  ;  and  general  belief  in  art's  own  per- 
fection would  mean  its  non-advancement,  its 
final  retrogression  and  decay.  The  source 
of  all  its  beauty,  all  its  progress,  is  outside  it- 
self. An  inherent,  intrinsic  beauty,  possessed 
by  aught  of  earth,  must  be  finite,  must  have 
its  limits.  Is  it  possible  to  imagine  that  art 
of  any  kind,  even  when  cultivated  as  it  should 
be,  with  design  to  pay  homage  to  the  divine 
Source  of  its  origin — to  that  Source  which  is 
truly  and  in  Itself  beauty  and  glory  unparal- 
leled and  illimitable — can  ever  attain  or  dis- 
play an  inherent  perfection  worthy  of  worship 
for  sake  of  itself  ?  The  dream — for  it  is  noth- 
ing more — if  long  believed  in,  would  mean  the 
annihilation  of  art.  No  such  folly  filled  thQ 
minds  and  dwarfed  the  powers  of  those  who, 
through  successive  centuries,  have  made  the 
growing  fame   of  art;    for   had   it   been   so, 

dite  work  of  Dr.  Wilhelm  Liibke,  Professor  of  Art 
History  in  Stuttgart,  entitled  "  Ecclesiastical  Art  in 
(rermany  during  the  Middle  Ages."  Dr.  Liibke,  how- 
ever, was  not  a  Catholic,  and  hence  his  work  in  some 
points  needs  revision. 


never  would  the  world  have  seen  the  plain 
and  narrow  hall,  which  was  the  early  Chris- 
tian temple,  grow  to  the  mighty  and  gorgeous 
Cathedral,^never  have  witnessed  the  rude 
mural  sketches  of  the  catacombs  change  to 
the  living  canvases  of  Raphael.  The  progress 
of  art  has  been  always  slow,  and  not  unoften 
hardly  tangible  or  visible.  Step  after  step  has 
had  to  be  taken  on  the  toilsome  path  from  in- 
spiration to  certitude. 

Originally,  the  plan  of  most  churches  was 
that  of  a  simple  basilica,  a  nave  with  one  and 
sometimes  (as  in  St.  Paul's  at  Rome)  two 
aisles  on  each  side.  The  ancient  Church  of 
St.  Peter,  founded  by  Constantine,  and  St. 
Paul's  Church  outside  the  walls  of  Rome,  had 
a  nave  and  four  side-aisles  ;  that  of  S.  Maria 
Maggiore  had  one  nave  and  two  aisles  ;  those 
of  S.  Agnese  and  S.  Lorenzo  had  galleries  over 
the  aisles.  This  latter  feature  seems  to  have  be- 
come more  common  at  a  date  later  than  that  of 
Constantine's  removal  to  Byzantium,  to  which 
he  was  to  give  the  name  of  Constantinople. 
But  the  growth  of  intercourse  between  East 
and  West  was  fated  to  produce  many  varia- 
tions in  the  forms  of  architecture.  It  is  true 
that  cupolas,  or  buildings  covered  by  domed 
roofs,  were  not  unknown  in  Rome  previously, 
but  the  influence  of  Byzantine  art  soon  caused 
their  multiplication  and  improvement.  The 
celebrated  Church  of  St.  Sophia,  at  Constanti- 
nople, presents  us  with  a  true  specimen  of 
Byzantine  architecture,  while  the  equally 
celebrated  one  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice  is  equally 
typical  of  that  school. 

The  Eastern  churches  were  generally  built 
in  the  form  of  a  Grecian  cross,  having  arms  of 
equal  length,  while  those  of  the  West  were 
usually  designed  after  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross 
with  its  chief  arm  lengthened.  In  the  Byzan- 
tine churches,  the  four  arms  of  the  building 
were  indicated  by  four  minor  domes,  over  which 
towered  a  mighty  central  cupola.  This  was 
the  design  of  St.  Sophia's;  while  the  Theqtokos 
(Church  of  the  Mother  of  God),  in  the  same 
city,  had,  besides  the  chief  cupola,  three  over 
the  broad  entrance-hall.  The  Byzantine  style 
of  architecture  has,  however,  made  little  prog- 
ress, and  certainly  only  exercised  a  transi- 
tory influence  upon  that  of  the  East.  The 
original  form  of  most  of  the  early  German 
churches  was  strictly  Basilical  ;  and  hereupon 
it  may  be  remarked,  as  Dr.  Liibke  points  out, 
that  the  Christians  could  consistently  retain 
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the  name  " Basilika^'  (Royal  building)  with 
reference  to  the  King  of  kings,  to  whose  ser- 
vice their  churches  were  erected.  Most  of 
the  early  German  churches  were  of  little  in- 
trinsic value  ;  often  composed  wholly  of  wood, 
they  fell  easy  victims  to  the  accidents  and 
ravages  of  time.  Even  those  erected  at  a 
later  period,  having  mostly  wooden  roofs  and 
ceilings,  were  liable  to  many  causes  of  destruc- 
tion, and  have  chiefly  passed  away.  To  trace 
the  slow  but  sure  gradual  development  of 
artistic  and  architectural  skill,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Catholicity,  and  in  subservience  to 
Catholic  wants,  would  be  outside  the  province 
of  this  brief  sketch  ;  the  transformation  of  the 
plain  buildings  of  an  earlier  epoch  to  the  gor- 
geous Gothic  erections  of  a  later  period,  would 
take  much  space  and  many  words  to  recount, 
and,  of  course,  cannot  be  gone  over  here. 

The  altars  in  the  first  churches  were  plain, 
and  naturally  much  less  ornate  than  those 
erected  later  on.  The  chief  altar  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Vitale  at  Ravenna,  which  dates 
from  the  sixth  century,  is  formed  of  three 
slabs,  two  of  which,  placed  upright,  serve  as  a 
support  to  the  third,  which  is  horizontal. 
The  altar  of  the  Romanesque  Church  at  Peter- 
hausen,  near  Constanz,  is  similarly  arranged. 
Others,  again,  are  to  be  found  formed  of  a  single 
slab,  supported  on  four  columns,  with,  some- 
times, a  central  pier  as  an  additional  support. 
But  even  in  the  earliest  ages,  to  the  fitting 
covering  of  the  altar  was  devoted  the  choicest 
work  of  Christian  hands.  Nothing  more  mag- 
nificent than  some  of  the  early  antependia 
could  be  designed  ;  that  belonging  to  the  high 
altar  of  St.  Ambrogio,  at  Milan,  and  which 
was  executed  in  the  first  half  of  the  ninth 
century,  by  one  Master  Volwinus,  deserves 
mention.  It  covers  all  the  four  sides  of  the 
altar,  and  contains  twenty-four  rich  designs, 
executed  in  relief,  from  the  Life  of  Christ. 
On  the  front  side,  in  the  centre  space,  is  shown 
the  figure  of  the  enthroned  Redeemer,  sur- 
rounded by  the  Apostles  and  the  emblems  of 
the  Evangelists,  in  rich  borders,  adorned  with 
golden  filigree  and  precious  stones.  The  very 
magnificence  of  the  antependia  has  in  too 
many  cases  brought  about  their  destruction 
at  the  hands  of  covetous  so-called  "  Reform- 
ers," and  taken  from  the  altars  of  God,  to  the 
pockets  of  thieves,  the  rich  products  of  Catho- 
lic zeal.  In  the  Musee  de  Cluny,  at  Paris, 
there   now   lies   an    antependium   which   the 


Emperor  Heijry  II  presented  to  the  Cathe- 
dral at  Basle,  which  he  erected  in  1019,  and 
which  still  exists  a  monument  of  his  piety  as 
well  as  of  the  degeneracy  of  a  later  time.  This 
Basle  antependium  shows,  worked  out  in  By- 
zantine style,  the  representation  of  a  series  of 
parallel  arches  or  arcades,  supported  by  col- 
umns. In  the  central  arcade,  which  is  higher 
than  the  others,  appears  the  figure  of  our 
Lord ;  and  in  the  other  four  are  represented 
the  Archangels  Gabriel,  Raphael,  and  Michael, 
with  St.  Benedict ;  the  whole  surmounted  by 
foliage  and  friezes  of  the  most  elaborate  and 
ornate  kind.  At  the  Abbey  Church  of  Com- 
burg,  near  Hall,  in  Swabia,  there  is  to  be  seen 
a  nearly  equally  handsome  and  valuable  an- 
tependium of  the  twelfth  century.  In  this, 
also,  the  figure  of  the  Saviour  is  the  central, 
while  around  are  shown  the  twelve  Apostles. 
The  whole  is  in  Byzantine  style,  with  brilliant 
borders  and  panels,  in  enamel  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful design  and  finish.  Over  some  of  the  altars 
were  erected  lofty  and  elaborately  carved  balda- 
chins. In  the  ninth  century,  there  stood  over 
the  high  altar  of  the  ancient  St.  Peter's  Church 
at  Rome  a  great  one  of  solid  silver.  Those 
still  existing  in  Romanesque  Basilicas  are, 
however,  composed  of  marble.  A  beautiful 
specimen  of  these  erections  exists  in  the  tran- 
sept of  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  at  Halberstadt. 
The  panels  on  the  back  slab  of  the  altar,  be- 
neath, and  on  each  side  of  the  tabernacle  also, 
sometimes  presented  magnificent  specimens  of 
high  artistic  skill.  One  of  the  noblest  exam-' 
pies  of  the  enamel  work  of  the  Middle  Ages  is 
to  be  seen  in  such  position  on  the  altar  in  the 
church  at  Klosterneuburg.  This  was  com- 
pleted in  the  year  1181  by  worthy  Master 
Nicholaus  von  Verdun  ;  it  contains  a  series  of 
parallel  representations  of  scenes  from  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments.  A  striking  and 
beautiful  specimen  of  architectural  and  artistic 
skill  is  the  altar  of  the  Chapel  of  Mary  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Denis.  It  is  highly  orbate,  and 
a  true  example  of  the  noblest  forms  of  the 
early  Gothic  style.  That  in  the  church  be- 
longing to  the  Augustines  at  Nuremberg  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  later  work,  and  was  finished 
by  Michael  Wohlgemuth  in  1479.  Another 
magnificent  altar  is  that  possessed  by  the  mon- 
astery Church  at  Blanbeuren ;  it  is  adorned 
with  a  large  statue  of  our  Lady,  with  those  of 
four  saints,  as  well  as  finely-executed  scenes 
from  the  life  of  our  Saviour. 
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The  sacred  vessels  of  the  altar  were  also  the 
objects  of  much  loving  and  reverent  skill. 
There  is  still  preserved  in  the  monastery  of 
Kremsmiinster  a  chalice  presented  to  its 
church  by  Duke  Tassilo,  who  founded  and  en- 
dowed that  establishment  in  the  year  777.  It 
is,  of  course,  of  somewhat  primitive  design, 
but  entirely  covered  on  the  exterior  with  elab- 
orate chasing  and  carving,  while  it  is  sur- 
rounded at  the  joining  of  the  stem  and  cup  by 
a  string  of  large  and  costly  pearls.  The  de- 
signs upon  this  olden  chalice  would  alone  suf- 
fice to  prove  the  faith  of  them  that  made  it. 
The  chalice  of  St.  Remigius,  originally  pre- 
served in  the  Cathedral  of  Rheims,  but  now  in 
the  National  Library  in  Paris,  is  a  beautiful 
work  of  art,  literally  encrusted  with  precious 
gems  and  heavy  adornments.  In  the  Chapter- 
House  of  the  monastery  of  Neubiirg  can  still 
be  seen  two  richly  ornamented  chalices,  cov- 
ered with  enamel  and  filigree  work,  dating  at 
least  from  the  fourteenth  century.  Some  of 
the  monstrances  were  magnificent  works  of  art, 
and  those  still  preserved  at  various  places  al- 
most confuse  the  onlooker  by  the  richness  and 
beauty  of  their  involved  designs.  In  the  Cath- 
edral of  Cologne  is  preserved  a  beautiful  mon- 
strance, fully  three  feet  high,  of  most  elabo- 
rate Gothic  design. 

To  touch  upon  either  the  inner  or  outward 
decoration  of  the  liturgical  books  used  in  the 
various  churches  would  be  to  enter  upon  a 
theme  for  which  we  have  no  space  now  ;  suf- 
fice to  repeat  what  every  one  knows,  that  the 
magnificent  ornamentation  of  such  of  these  as 
have  been  spared  have  been  alike  the  wonder 
and  admiration  of  successive  centuries.  Some 
of  the  censers  in  use  in  the  Middle  Ages  par- 
took largely  of  the  grand  character  of  the  rest 
of  the  church  furniture. 

The  crucifixes,  the  crosses,  the  reliquaries, 
even  the  chandeliers  and  candlesticks  of  the 
olden  churches,  also  show  us  plainly  the  won- 
derful triumphs  possible  to  art  directed  and 
inspired  by  Christianity.  In  the  nave  of  the 
Cathedral  at  Hildesheim  there  has  hung  since 
the  days  of  good  Bishop  Azelins,  who  held  the 
See  between  1044  and  1054,  a  magnificent  cir- 
cular chandelier  of  extreme  beauty.  It  is 
about  twenty  feet  in  diameter ;  it  bears  sev- 
enty-two minor  candle-holders,  subdivided  by 
twelve  larger  ones,  and  still  further  divided  by 
twelve  towers,  containing  figures  of  Apostles 
and  Prophets.     The  Emperor  Frederick  Bar- 


barossa  presented  another  noble  specimen  of 
this  branch  of  art  to  the  Cathedral  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  carry  this 
desultory  sketch  farther  without  infring- 
ing more  than  we  have  any  right  to  do  upon 
the  space  so  generously  opened  to  us  ;  and  we 
shall  conclude  with  a  reflection  which  indeed 
may  have  already  occurred  to  many  of  our 
readers  ;  it  is  this  :  if  art,  under  the  patronage 
and  guidance  of  the  Church,  and  in  its  service, 
did  so  much,  worked  such  wonders,  attained 
such  marvellous  results,  built  and  adorned  so 
beautifully  so  many  mighty  temples — how 
comes  it  that  since  the  great  revolt  of  the  six- 
teenth century  it  has  made  comparatively  lit- 
tle progress  ?  that  the  utmost  the  most  famous 
modern  workers  have  been  able  to  accomplish 
has  been  at  best  but  a  feeble  imitation  of  a  no- 
bler past  ?  We  have  seen  art  grow,  beneath 
the  benison  of  the  Church,  from  simplicity  to 
grandeur ;  how  comes  it,  then,  that  from  a  cer- 
tain period  we  have  had  no  real  advancement 
in  either  art  or  architecture  ?  that  men  gaze 
longingly  upon  the  mouldering  monuments 
of  the  great  zeal  and  love  of  their  kindred  who 
lived  and  worked  in  the  olden  centuries,  and 
are  yet  obliged  to  mourn  that  when  once  these 
have  passed  away,  they  know  not  how  the  like 
can  be  reared  upon  the  earth  again  ?  Others 
can  answer  these  questions,  can  carry  these 
reflections  further  than  we  can  ;  but  may  we 
suggest  one  answer  ?  It  is,  that  art  in  the 
past  was  all  that  we  know  it  to  have  been  be- 
cause men  then  pursued  it  not  merely  for  sake 
of  itself,  not  merely  for  sake  of  the  gold  it 
brought,  but  inspired  by  the  high  and  holy 
inspiration  which  finds  expression  in  the 
chosen  motto  of  the  great  St.  Ignatius,  Ad 
majorem  Dei  gloriam. 


Poets  to  be  great  must  be  Christians. 
True,  Homer  and  the  Greek  dramatists,  Pindar 
and  Virgil,  were  not  so  ;  but  they  had  instincts 
identical  with  those  of  Christians.  They  had 
a  reverence  for  the  unseen  world  and  for  Di- 
vine authority.  .  .  .  Unbelieving  poets  have 
to  write  like  Christians  when  they  would  be- 
come great,  and  make  a  deep  impression 

Mr.  Alfred  Austin  has  never  written  any  poem 
one-half  so  beautiful  as  the  "  Madonna's  Child." 
This  is  equally  true  of  art.  Poetry  and  painting 
alike  crave  after  an  ideal,  and  without  a  God 
an  ideal  is  a  contradiction  in  terms. — Earle. 
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CONCLUDING  CHAPTER. 

The  negroes,  a  hundred  or  more,  were  doing 
all  that  minds  unaccustomed  to  great  emer- 
gencies, or  independent  action,  could  do  ;  that 
is,  they  were  shouting  at  the  top  of  their 
lungs,  upsetting  each  other  in  their  vain  ef- 
forts to  do  impossible  things  ;  as  impotent  to 
extinguish  the  flames  roaring  before  them  as 
was  the  ocean  that  was  roaring  behind  them, 
a  few  hundred  feet  away.  The  leather  fire- 
buckets,  which  every  householder  supplied 
himself  with  in  those  days,  had  never  been 
used,  and  were  at  that  moment  being  shriv- 
elled into  formless  ruin  by  the  fierce,  fiery 
heat  of  the  flames,  already  penetrating  the 
lumber-room  where  they  had  been  stowed 
away  for  safe-keeping  for  twenty  years  or 
more.  There  were  no  ladders  :  there  seemed 
to  be  nothing  at  hand  by  which  the  fiery 
destruction  could  be  stayed.  The  undisci- 
plined negroes,  without  a  lead,  had,  however, 
got  a  great  deal  out  of  the  house  before  the 
heat  and  smoke  drove  them  off'.  Beds,  mat- 
tresses, and  bedclothes ;  broken  furniture, 
crockery,  glass,  mirrors,  also  broken  in  hope- 
less fragments, — carpets,  and  pictures,  lay 
scattered  around  in  promiscuous  heaps,  just 
where  they  been  pitched  out  of  windows,  or 
dragged  through  the  doors  with  desperate 
force. 

Maurice  Talbot  ran  towards  a  portion  of 
the  old  rambling  house  where  the  negroes 
had  suddenly  collected,  all  talking  confusedly, 
and  gesticulating  and  yelling  like  madmen. 
He  could  see  that  the  flames  were  rapidly 
spreading  within  ;  and,  as  he  got  near  enough, 
he  saw,  to  his  horror,  a  female  figure  in  white 
standing,  or  rather  leaning,  against  the  frame 
of  a  window  ;  a  few  steps  further,  he  got  full 
view  of  her  face,  and  saw  that  it  was  Ada 
Moore.  She  was  in  her  night-robe,  her  face 
blanched  to  the  whiteness  of  death.  The 
sight  of  any  woman  in  such  peril  would  have 
stirred  all  the  chivalrous  humanity  of  his  na- 
ture to  the  most  active  efforts  to  save  her, 
but  now !  Ada !  exposed  to  the  danger  of 
a  death  like  this  !  Life  of  his  life,  his  own 
first,  true,  pure  love  !  If  he  could  not  save 
her,  then  he  would  die  in  the  attempt.     That 


'is    what  in   an   instant   flashed   through  his 
mind. 

"  Ladders  ! "  he  shouted  ;  "  bring  ladders, 
men  !    Don't  lose  a  moment ! " 

"  Ain't  got  nary  a  one.  Mars',"  was  the  an- 
swer roared  from  a  dozen  throats. 

"Pile  up  the  bed^,  my  good  fellows,  under 
that  window  ;  bring  them  along,  mattresses 
and  all.  Now  take  hold  of  that  big  one  there 
on  top,  as  many  of  you  as  can  find  room  for 
your  hands,  and  hold  it  up  over  your  heads  if 
you  can." 

They  caught  his  meaning,  and  lost  not  a 
moment  in  fulfilling  his  instructions,  which 
rang  out  like  clarion-notes,  loud  and  distinct. 

"  Now,  Ada,  you  must  jump  !  there's  no 
danger  ;  jump,  for  God's  sake  !  You  will  die 
if  you  hesitate  :  the  fire  is  running  along  the 
passage  towards  your  room,"  Maurice  Talbot 
entreated. 

"  1  would — oh,  I  would  !  T  am  not  afraid  to 
jump,  but  Mrs.  Willis  is  here  on  the  floor  in  a 
dead  faint,"  she  answered ;  "  I  cannot  leave 
her." 

"  But  you  must !  My  God  !  what  is  to  be 
done  ?  Boys,  can't  some  of  you  find  poles 
long  enough  to  reach  that  window  ?  "  he 
shouted,  nearly  desperate. 

"  Yes,  Mars' ! "  yelled  a  dozen  voices,  in  glad 
chorus  ;  "  we  got  some  mastses  jest  hauled  to- 
day." 

"  Go  and  bring  them  !  A  thousand  dollars 
will  reward  you  if  in  time  to  save  that  lady  ! " 

With  a  wild  hurrah,  the  negroes,  fifty  or 
more  of  them,  dashed  off  with  all  speed.  That 
thousand  dollars  ! — they  were  sure  of  it  if 
they  got  back  in  time  ;  for  those  yellow  pine- 
masts,  forty  feet  long  and  untrimmed,  which 
they  had  been  cutting  and  hauling  for  a  week 
to  go  to  a  ship-builder  at  Norfolk,  would  al- 
most reach  to  the  eaves  of  the  roof.  A  thou- 
sand dollars  !  They  would  try  their  best  to 
save  the  young  lady  who  always  spoke  so 
kindly  to  them,  without  reward  x  hut  this  ad- 
ditional incentive  gave  wings  to  their  heels. 

There  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  Smoke  was 
pouring  into  the  room,  and  Maurice  Talbot 
could  see  here  and  there,  through  its  dense 
folds,  a  jet  of  flame.  "  Ada,  my  darling  !  can 
you  rouse  that  woman  ?  Have  you  strength 
enough  to  drag  her  to  the  window  and  push 
her  out  upon  those  beds  ?  "  he  cried,  half-be- 
side  himself. 

"I'll  try,"  she  said.      But  she  could  not 
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move  Mrs.  Willis ;  and  seeing  how  hopeless 
it  was,  she  came  back  to  the  window  gasping 
for  breath,  and  wondering  if  she  might  leave 
her  there  to  be  burnt  to  death,  when  deliver- 
ance awaited  her  so  near.  Life  seemed  very- 
sweet  to  the  girl  in  that  supreme  moment. 

"  Let  her  burn  up,  little  Missis  ;  her  life  ain't 
worth  nothin'  nohow.  You  jest  drop  you'sef 
down  upon  this  ere  mattress :  we'll  hold  him 
tight,  please  God.  Now,  boys,  h'ist  him  up!" 
cried  one  of  the  men.  The  mattress  was 
hoisted  by  forty  brawny  arms,  as  high  as  their 
heads,  which  helped  to  support  it.  But  Ada 
did  not  move.  Talbot  saw  that  she  had 
her  Chaplet  in  her  hands,  and  knew  that  she 
was  breathing  forth  the  Angelic  Salutation, 
for  "  now  "  and  "  at  the  hour  of  death."  His 
own  heart  had  not  failed,  every  moment  or 
two,  to  offer  an  Ave  for  help,  scaling  the  very 
heavens  with  the  fervor  and  force  of  his  in- 
tention. "  It  will  be  too  late  ! "  he  exclaimed, 
wringing  his  hands  ;  "  will  they  never  come  ?  " 
The  moments  had  seemed  like  hours  since  the 
men  started.  But  they  are  coming  at  last ; 
he  hears  their  wild  recitative  and  chorus  as 
they  draw  near.  The  rough  masts — two  of 
them — trunks  of  stately  pine-trees  that  had 
stood,  like  columns  of  cedar  in  Solomon's 
Temple,  in  the  forest  yesterday,  were  brought 
to  the  rescue.  A  few  minutes  later,  and  it 
would  have  been  too  late.  Strong,  willing 
hands  set  them  in  place,  and  they  not  only 
reached  the  window,  but  projected  into  the 
room — the  tall,  stately,  blessed  pines  !  No 
sooner  placed,  than,  with  the  agility  of  an  acro- 
bat, Maurice  Talbot  scaled  them,  followed  by  a 
strong,  long-limbed  young  fellow  he  had  or- 
dered to  follow  him. 

"  Now,  Ada,"  he  exclaimed,  clasping  her  in 
his  arms,  "  you  are  saved  ! " 

"  Mrs.  Willis  first ;  she  is  unconscious." 

Almost  phrenziedat  the  delay,  for  the  flames 
were  upon  them,  near  enough  to  scorch  and 
burn,  he  bade  the  young  negro  help  him  ;  and 
between  them,  they  lifted  Mrs.  Willis's  tall, 
angular,  limp  form,  and  dropped  her  on  the 
mattress,  which  was  still  upheld  by  the  hands 
and  heads  of  the  patient  men  ;  and,  except  that 
her  weight  gave  their  necks  an  unexpected 
wrench,  no  harm  was  done,  although  their 
disgust  may  be  imagined,  when  they  saw  that 
they  had  saved  their  detested  old  oppressor 
instead  of  the  "  pretty  buckra  lady  their  young 
Missis  loved." 


As  soon  as  Mrs.  Willis  was  in  safety,  Mau- 
rice Talbot  folded  Ada  in  one  arm,  and  by. 
help  of  the  other  made  his  way  down  the  bark- 
covered  masts,  reaching  the  ground  in  safety 
with  his  precious  burden,  while  the  negroes 
cheered  with  such  yells  that  any  passing  ship, 
a  mile  out,  might  have  heard  them.  Maurice's 
coat  was  burnt  across  the  shoulders  ;  his  hair, 
his  left  cheek,  and  his  hands  were  blistered, 
the  latter  in  crushing  out  the  fire,  which  had 
not  only  caught  Ada's  night-robe,  but  was 
beginning  to  blaze.  When  Maurice  Talbot 
bore  her  away  some  little  distance  from  the 
burning  house,  he  thought  she  hung  very 
helplessly  and  limply  in  his  arms ;  he  looked 
down  into  her  face  and  saw  that  she  had 
fainted.  No  wonder  she  had  given  him  no 
word  in  answer  to  his  expressions  of  joy  and 
endearment.  His  first  impulse  was  to  take  her 
to  Mi's.  Ogden  ;  but  first  some  directions  must 
be  given  about  Mrs.  Willis,  who  lay  still  un- 
conscious where  she  had  dropped.  He  knew 
that  Ada  would  have  ministered  to  her  com- 
fort, and  felt  it  was  what  she  would  have 
desired  him  to  do  ;  so  he  called  to  some  of  the 
men  to  lift  the  mattress  out  of  harm's  way, 
and  send  one  or  two  of  the  women  to  take 
care  of  the  sufferer.  "You  won  the  reward  I 
promised  you  bravely,  my  friends.  You  shall 
not  wait  for  it.  Take  good  care  of  Mrs.  Willis. 
This  lady  has  fainted  too,  and  I  must  find  her 
friends." 

Then  bearing  the  unconscious  girl  in  his 
arms,  he  made  his  way  by  a  wide  circuit 
around  the  burning  house  towards  the  lawn, 
thinking  it  more  than  likely  he  would  find 
her  friends  there.  Up  to  that  moment, 
there  had  been  no  time  to  think  of  anything 
except  the  peril  in  which  he  had  found  Ada, 
and  how  to  rescue  her.  Every  object  was 
gilded  and  burnished  in  the  glare  of  the  flames: 
it  was  like  a  red  sunset,  with  lightning  flash- 
ing through  it,  revealing  even  the  smallest 
flowers,  and  casting  weird,  dancing  shadows 
over  the  smooth  lawn.  And  there,  away  off 
under  the  old  beech-tree,  where  he  had  met 
Mr.  Darrall  and  Mrs.  Ogden  when  he  arrived, 
only  a  few  hours  ago,  he  saw  them  together, 
a  strangely,  silent  group, — Mr.  Darrall,  lean- 
ing back  against  the  pillows  of  his  wheeled 
chair,  the  central  object.  A  deep  sigh  from 
Ada,  and  a  half-frightened  whisper  of  "  Where 
am  I  ?"  arrested  Maurice  Talbot's  steps  ;  she 
looked  into  the  face  leaning  tenderly  over  hers  ; 
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she  remembered  all,  all,  and  a  crimson  glow 
suffused  her  countenance.  Obeying  a  maid- 
enly instinct,  she  said,  releasing  herself  from 
his  arms,  "  I  am  quite  recovered,  and  will  walk, 
if  you  please; — but  where  is  Mrs.  Willis  ?  and 
the  others, — where  are  they  all,  Mr.  Talbot  ?  " 

''Mrs.  Willis  is  safe,  an'd  your  friends  are 
all  together  under  the  old  beech-tree  yonder." 

"  Thank  God,  and  out  of  harm's  way  !  But 
you — you  did  not  get  hurt,  did  you  ?  nothing 
has  happened  to  you,  I  hope  ?" 

''  Nothing  will  ever  hurt  me  again,  Ada,  if 
you  can  only  forgive,  and  tell  me  there's  a 
hope  left — that  in  time  I  may  win  back  what 
I  had  so  nearly  lost,"  he  said. 

"  Forgive  !  It  is  not  a  question  of  forgive- 
ness. I  understand  it  all — now.  I  have 
trusted  you  all  the  time,  for  I  knew  you  must 
have  had  grave  cause  for  your  silence, — how 
grave  I  did  not  comprehend  until  Daisy  Gar- 
net explained  everything,"  she  said,  in  her 
sweet,  gentle  way,  as,  leaning  on  his  arm,  she 
walked  slowly  by  his  side. 

"And  now?" 

"  And  now  the  life  you  have  saved  is  yours, 
if  you  still  value  it." 

"  With  God's  help  I  will  strive  to  be  worthy 
of  so  precious  a  trust.  You  have  made  me  in- 
describably happy — too  happy  for  mere  words  ! 
The  future — "  What  he  would  have  said  was 
interrupted  by  the  appearance  of  Daisy  Garnet 
running  towards  them.  There  was  a  frightened, 
pallid  look  in  her  eyes  and  face,  and  when  she 
got  near  enough  to  be  heard  she  said,  while 
throwing  a  shawl  she  had  picked  up  around 
Ada ;  "  Mr.  Darrall  is  very  ill ;  the  shock  will 
kill  him,  I'm  sure.  We  were  all  asleep  when 
the  outcries  of  the  negroes  awoke  us  to  the 
fact  that  the  house  was  on  fire;  and  there 
was  barely  time  to  have  him  wheeled  out  and 
make  our  escape.  In  the  confusion  and  panic 
I  missed  Ada.  Where  did  you  go,  Ada  ? 
You  were  with  the  rest  of  us  at  first." 

"  Yes  :  I  missed  Mrs.  Willis;  I  inquired  of  the 
servants  if  she  had  been  seen.  No  one  could 
tell  me  anything^  and  I  ran  through  the  back 
passage  up-stairs  to  her  room,  and  there  I 
found  her  on  the  floor  in  a  faint.  I  did  every- 
thing I  could  to  rouse  her,  but  she  did  not  stir  ; 
and  by  that  time  the  flames  had  reached  the 
staircase,  to  which  I  ran  back  to  call  for  help." 

"  The  fire  hemmed  her  in,  Miss  Garnet ;  and 
but  for  the  mercy  of  God  she  would  have 
been  burnt  up  with  Mrs.  Willis." 


'•And  you?" 

"  I  had  been  strolling  on  the  beach  until  af- 
ter midnight — but  I  will  tell  you  more  about  it 
by  and  by,  Miss  Garnet,"  said  Maurice  Talbot. 

"  Oh  Ada  !  Ada  !"  cried  the  impulsive  girl, 
throwing  her  arms  around  Ada  and  clasping 
her  close  to  her  breast,  "  to  think  of  your  be- 
ing in  such  peril,  and  I  doing  nothing  !  " 

Ada  returned  the  caress,  whispering  :  "You 
have  saved  more  than  my  life — my  happiness  ! " 

A  silence  fell  upon  them  as  they  drew  near 
the  almost  motionless  group  under  the  old 
beech.  Mr.  Darrall,  reclining  upon  pillows, 
his  pale  visage  as  one  glorified  in  the  luminous 
radiance  cast  upon  it  by  the  flames,  his  hands 
folded  together,  his  eyes  half-closed,  was  sink- 
ing, dying  painlessly.  Mrs.  Ogden  stood  by 
his  side,  wiping  the  death-damps  from  his 
face.  Judith  knelt  close  against  him,  her 
head  touching  his  shoulder,  her  hands  clasped 
tightly  over  her  heart  as  if  to  still  every  emo- 
tion lest  his  peace  should  be  broken.  Seeing 
how  it  was,  Ada  and  Maurice  Talbot  knelt, 
as  did  Daisy  Garnet,  withdrawing  herself  first 
from  the  group  united  by  so  sacred  a  sorrow. 
At  this  moment  there  was  a  heavy' crash  :  the 
roof  had  fallen  in  ;  and  for  a  moment  the  fiery 
glare  was  obscured,  and  the  air  filled  with 
smoke  and  sparks.  Mr.  Darrall  opened  his 
eyes,  and  for  an  instant  a  look  of  anguish 
wrung  his  features  :  his  library,  the  most 
precious  of  his  earthly  possessions,  was  en- 
gulphed  in  the  fiery  wreck.  "  It  is  my  burnt- 
offering,"  he  whispered  ;  "  so,  0  Lord  !  cleanse 
me  as  with  fire  ! "  The  lids  closed  over  his 
eyes,  and  they  saw  by  the  drawn  features,  and 
the  gray  shadow  that  overspread  them,  that 
the  end  was  near.  Mrs.  Ogden's  grief  was  deep, 
and  her  voice  almost  inarticulate  with  emo- 
tion ;  but,  with  that  lovely  unselfishness  which 
had  characterized  her  whole  life,  she  rose 
above  her  pain,  and  kneeling  by  his  side  be- 
gan the  prayers  for  the  dying,  in  which  Ada 
and  Talbot  united  with  devout  fervor.  When 
they  arose,  they  saw  that  his  spirit  had  passed, 
— passed  away  in  hope,  he  having,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  made  his  peace  before  the  night  had 
come — that  "  night  when  no  man  can  work.  .  ." 

The  living  were  not  forgotten  in  their  grief 
for  the  dead,  and  as  soon  as  day  dawned  Mrs. 
Willis's  condition  was  looked  after.  Still  lying 
upon  the  mattress,  she  had  been  borne  by 
some  of  the  negroes  to  the  shelter  of  the  barn, 
where  she  had  been  tended  by  two  or  three  of 
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the  older  women  of  the  plantation,  who  en- 
joyed themselves  highly,  browning  coffee,  and 
partaking  of  various  dainties  that  in  the  wild 
confusion  had  been  thrown  out  of  the  store- 
room window.  Consciousness  had  returned, 
but  her  left  side  was  paralyzed.  As  gathered 
from  her,  scrap  by  scrap,  she  had  rushed  up 
to  her  room,  at  the  first  alarm,  to  gather  to- 
gether her  valuables.  A  leather  money-belt, 
full  of  gold  and  silver  coins,  was  buckled 
around  her  waist  under  her  gown,  from  w4iich 
depended  various  stocking-feet,  likewise  stored; 
for  Mrs.  Willis,  like  most  people  of  her  class, 
had  no  faith  in  banks,  and  kept  her  money 
always  within  her  own  reach.  She  could  have 
escaped  easily,  but  having  attempted  to  drag 
to  the  window  a  heavy  chest,  which  was  packed 
with  the  spoils  and  peculations  of  years, 
intending  to  pitch  it  out,  she  stumbled  over 
something  and  fell,  striking  her  head  against 
the  edge  of  the  open  door ;  and  what  with  the 
excitement  of  terror,  her  violent  efforts,  and 
the  blow,  she  became  unconscious,  and  would 
have  been  burnt  to  death  but  for  Ada's  hu- 
mane effort  to  save  her  life,  by  which,  as  you 
have  seen,  she  nearly  lost  her  own.  As  soon 
as  the  news  of  all  that  had  happened  reached 
Floyd  Willis,  he  came  East ;  and  waiting  un- 
til Mr.  DarralFs  legacy  was  secured  to  his 
mother,  took  her  away  to  Indiana,  where  they 
bought  a  small  farm,  making  her  days  miser- 
able by  his  neglect,  and  by  marrying  a  woman 
who  ill-treated  and  tyrannized  over  her.  Her 
last  days,  bitter  enough,  had  some  comfort 
infused  into  them  by  the  ministrations  of  the 
gentle  religieuses  of  St.  Mary's,  who  heard  of 
her  helpless  condition,  giving  her  human  sym- 
pathy, and  soothing,  as  far  as  they  could,  her 
extreme  suffering.  All  other  consolations  she 
refused,  dying  as  she  had  lived.  And  so  Mrs. 
Willis  passes  out  of  our  story  ;  and  if  I  have 
anticipated  a  little  in  relating  briefly  what  be- 
came of  her,  it  is  that  I  may  get  to  the  end 
without  farther  digression. 

The  faithful  priest  who,  by  the  grace  of  Grod, 
had  induced  Mr.  Darrall,  after  awakening  his 
conscience,  to  return  to  the  practice  of  his  long- 
abandoned  faith,  performed  the  last  sad  offices  ; 
and  he  was  laid  by  the  side  of  the  wife  of  his 
first  love,  in  a  grave  blessed  by  the  rites  of  the 
Church, — in  dust  consecrated  for  the  repose  of 
those  who  "  die  in  the  Lord."  An  examina- 
tion of  his  affairs  surprised  everyone,  when  the 
large  amount  of  his  wealth  was  ascertained. 


Living  in  seclusion,  and  without  expensive 
habits,  or  the  least  inclination  to  speculate, 
everything  accumulated — interest,  compound- 
interest,  increased  values  in  real  estate,  etc. — 
year  after  year  until  the  day  of  his  death.  By 
his.  will,  his  slaves  were  left  free,  and  to  each 
head  of  a  family,  and  to  the  others,  pro  rata, 
sufficient  means  to  emigrate  to  the  free  States, 
as  their  remaining  in  Virginia  was  contrary 
to  the  law.  With  the  exception  of  handsome 
legacies  to  Mrs.  Ogden  and  Ada,  and  a  lew 
others,  and  some  generous  bequests  for  chari- 
table and  humane  purposes,  he  willed  all  that 
remained — a  splendid  fortune — to  his  beloved 
and  only  child,  Judith  Darrall,  naming  Mrs. 
Ogden  as  her  guardian  and  the  administratrix 
of  the  estate. 

(conclusion  next  week.) 


The  Martyr  of  the  Mohawks. 


CONTINUATION    OP    THE    LETTER    OF    REV.    FATHER 
JOGUES,  S.  J. 


Towards  night,  on  the  same  day  that  wit- 
nessed this  glorious  martyrdom,  one  of  the 
chiefs  led  forward  Guillaume  Couture,  who  had 
preserved  enough  of  strength  to  walk  to  Te- 
onontogen,  and  formally  gave  him  to  a  family 
which  had  lost  one  of  its  own  members  in  one 
of  the  recent  skirmishes  between  themselves 
and  another  tribe.  This  is  a  common  custom. 
When  a  family  under  such  circumstances 
chooses  to  adopt  a  prisoner,  his  life  is  thence- 
forth safe ;  he  inherits  the  rights  of  the  de- 
ceased son  or  brother,  and  owes  duty  and  ser- 
vice solely  to  the  head  of  the  faniily,  who 
gives  for  him  certain  presents  to  the  chief. 

As  to   Rene  and  myself,  who  were  feeble 
and  weary,  we  were  left  in  the  other  village 
to  remain  until  further  orders  under  the  care 
of  those  who  had  taken  us  in  at  first.     And 
now,   after  our   multiplied   fasts   and   vigils ; 
after  the   innumerable  blows  and  the  many 
wounds  we  had  received  ;  left  by  ourselves,  and 
no  longer  stimulated  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  others 
to  sustain  our  courage,  we  fell  into  a  condition        f 
of  utter  exhaustion  of  mind  and  body.     We 
could  scarcely  stand,  and   rarely  spoke ;    we        , 
were  for  the  time  insensible  to  everything  save        II 
a  dul]    sense  of  constant   misery.     We  were 
unable   to   sleep,   partly  from   our  irritating 
wounds,  not  yet  dressed  ;  partly  from  the  ver- 
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mill  which  infested  our  wretched  hut,  and 
from  which  our  mutilated  fingers  rendered  us 
unable  to  protect  ourselves.  Unable  also  from 
our  state  to  partake  of  such  food  as  they 
offered  us,  we  gradually  declined,  until  the 
villagers  themselves  became  alarmed,  and 
made  great  efforts  to  procure  us  suitable  food. 
The}^  gave  us  for  the  low  fever  that  preyed 
upon  us  sagamite,  a  decoction  made  from  cer- 
tain leaves,  and  dressed  our  wounds  as  well  as 
they  could.  Thanks  to  these  cares,  we  gradr 
ually  recovered  strength. 

Those  weeks  passed  thus,  when  suddenly  a 
band  of  their  warriors  returned  to  the  village, 
resolved  on  our  immediate  death.  Some  of  the 
band,  it  appeared,  had  been  sent  to  act  as  spies 
about  the  settlements  of  New  France.  One 
day  they  saw  a  small  number  of  Frenchmen 
at  work,  laying  the  foundations  of  Fort  Rich- 
elieu (as  it  was  afterwards  called),  and  believ- 
ing that  they  could  easily  kill  or  take  them 
prisoners,  they  attacked  them  boldly.  The 
Indians  all  had  fire-arms,  but  the  French, 
though  few  in  number,  rushed  to  the  defence 
in  an  instant,  and  gave  the  Iroquois  such  a 
reception  that  they  were  glad  to  fly,  leaving 
two  dead  and  several  wounded  on  the  field. 
Full  of  rage,  the  others  returned  to  the  war- 
party  they  had  left,  and  demanded  our  lives 
in  revenge  for  their  slain  comrades.  "  'Tis  a 
shame,"  they  cried,  "that  these  Frenchmen 
should  be  dwelling  tranquilly  among  us,  when 
their  countrymen  are  always  killing  our 
brethren." 

This  demand  would  probably  have  been 
granted,  and  my  sad  narrative  ended  here  ;  but 
God's  holy  purposes  with  us  were  not  yet  ful- 
filled. On  the  next  day,  which  was  the  eve  of 
the  Nativity  of  the  B.  Y.  M.,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal men  of  the  Hollanders,  accompanied  by 
two  others,  belonging  to  the  nearest  colony 
(about  ten  leagues  distant),  arrived  at  our  town, 
on  purpose  to  treat  with  the  Iroquois  for  our 
ransom.* 

These  good  men  made  offers  for  my  deliver- 
ance which  I  should  have  thought  irresistible 


*  This  was  Arendt  Van  Curler,  commandant  of  the 
fort,  and  Jacob  Jansen,  and  Jean  Labadie  who  acted  as 
interpreter.  They  began  by  offering  260  piastres  for 
Father  Jogues.  The  State's  General  of  Holland, 
moved  thereto  by  the  pressing  entreaties  of  the  Queen 
Regent  of  France,  had  sent  positive  orders  to  all  their 
commanders  in  America  to  use  every  effort  to  deliver 
Father  Jogues. 


to  the  savages,  yet  they  could  obtain  nothing. 
The  Iroquois  are  wily  ;  they  dared  not  quarrel 
outright  with  their  allies,  yet  had  no  mind  to 
give  us  up  ;  they,  therefore,  falsely  declared 
that  their  word  was  already  pledged  to  deliver 
us  to  the  Frenchmen  in  a  few  days.  They 
thus  held  off,  and  as  the  end  of  September  was 
near,  the  Hollanders  had  their  preparations 
for  departure  all  made,  and  the  persons  who 
were  to  be  sent  to  bring  us  in  were  named, 
when  a  final  council  was  held. 

In  this  council  a  minority  declared  in  our 
favor,  but  the  violence  and  the  savage  threats 
of  the  opposite  party  were  such,  that  our 
friends  fled  as  if  for  their  lives. 

These  Cruel  savages,  thinking  that  we  were 
thus  given  up  to  themselves  as  a  prey,  began  a 
search  for  us  at  once.  But,  before  the  council 
had  ended,  and  long  before  I  could  know  of  their 
decisions,  Heaven  Itself  had  somehow  inspired 
me,  I  know  not  how,  with  an  idea  of  escape.  I 
led  my  companions, — for  there  were  now  some 
others  besides  Rene  and  myself, — to  a  field  near 
to  the  cabin  where  we  had  been  confined,  and 
while  the  savages,  hatchet  in  hand,  were  seek- 
ing us  in  every  cabin,  we  were  securely  hidden 
within  hearing  of  their  hideous  yells. 

Quite  certain  that  their  excitement  would 
spend  itself  in  outcries,  if  time  allowed,  Rene 
and  I  left  our  companions  to  care  for  them- 
selves, and,  retiring  to  a  quiet  spot  which 
overlooked  the  village,  gave  ourselves  up  to 
fervent  prayer.  After  some  hours  thus  spent, 
and  after  offering  ourselves  in  entire  aban- 
donment to  the  holy  will  of  God,  we  resolved 
to  return  to  the  village.  As  we  walked 
on,  saying  the  Rosary  in  concert,  we  met 
two  young  men  who  eyed  us  suspiciously,  and 
after  a  minute  or  two  turned  and  followed 
us. 

I  looked  upon  the  saintly  youth  at  my  side, 
and  I  know  not  what  presentiment  came  over 
me.  "  My  brother,"  said  I,  "  while  the  savages 
are  in  this  excited  state,  we  know  not  what 
may  happen  at  any  moment.  Let  us  again, 
and  with  more  fervor,  recommend  ourselves 
to  God,  and  the  protection  of  the  most  holy 
Virgin,  our  tender  Mother." 

As  I  spoke  to  him  we  had  just  entered  the 
village.  At  this  moment  one  of  the  Iroquois 
who  followed  us  sprang  forward,  and,  draw- 
ing a  hatchet  he  had  concealed  under  his 
garment,  struck  Rene  upon  the  head  with 
such  force  that  he  fell  instantly,  uttering  the 
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most  holy  Name  of  Jesus.  This  beloved 
Name  was,  indeed,  always  upon  his  lips. 

Stupefied  at  this  sight,  I  fell  upon  my  knees, 
and  offered  my  soul  to  God,  and  my  life  to  the 
murderer.  "  Get  up,"  said  the  wretch,  angrily; 
''I  dare  not  kill  you,  for  you  belong  to  an- 
other family." 

I  rose  promptly,  and  ran  to  my  dear  Rene, 
who  still  breathed  faintly.  I  gave  him  abso- 
lution,— though,  indeed,  he  received  it  every 
day,  and  as  I  bent  over  him  his  murderer 
struck  at  him  again.  This  last  blow  opened 
for  him  the  gates  of  heaven,  and  admitted  him 
to  the  company  of  the  blessed. 

It  was  on  the  29th  of  September,  1642,  that 
this  angel  of  innocence,  this  martyr  of  Christ, 
was  immolated,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five 
years.  He  had  long  before  consecrated  his 
heart  and  soul  to  God,  his  life  and  labors  to 
God's  glory  in  the  conversion  of  the  poor 
savages.  His  simplicity,  innocence,  and  cheer- 
ful patience  in  adversity  were  admirable.  He 
never  lost  sight  of  the  presence  of  God,  and 
was  lovingly  submissive  to  His  holy  will.  He 
well  deserved.  Rev.  Father,  to  be  numbered 
among  your  children,  and  this  not  only 
because  he  passed  several  months  in  our 
novitiate,  where  he  edified  all  around  him. 
He  left  there  in  obedience  to  his  Superior, 
who,  knowing  that  Rene  had  made  some 
progress  in  the  study  of  medicine,  sent  him 
to  the  Huron  mission  to  act  as  surgeon.  A 
few  days  before  his  death,  and  as  if  foreseeing 
it,  he  besought  me  to  receive  his  vows,  which 
he  then  pronounced  ;  therefore  you  may  justly 
consider  him  as  your  son  in  Christ.* 

It  is  certain  that  both  during  his  brief  yet 
holy  life,  and  in  his  death,  which  he  received 
pronouncing  the  sacred  name  of  Jesus,  our 
Rene  never  showed  himself  unworthy  of  the 
Company  of  Jesus.  On  the  contrary,  he  de- 
serves our  reverence  as  a  worthy  brother  dur- 
ing life,  and  as  a  martyr  of  obedience  and  of 


*  Note,  taken  from  a  MS.  of  Rev.  Father  Jogues; 
date,  1646:  "After  Rene  Goupel  had  left  the  Jesuit 
Novitiate  at  Rouen,  and  while  he  and  I  were  prisoners 
to  the  Iroquois, "he  said  to  me  one  day,  not  long  before 
his  death  :  '  Father,  1  have  always  cherished  a  de- 
sire to  consecrate  myself  to  God's  service  by  the  vows 
of  the  Company  of  Jesus.  Hitherto  my  sins  have  ren- 
dered me  unworthy  of  this  privilege.  But  now,  if  you 
consent,  Father,  I  would  pronounce  these  vows  in 
God's  presence  and  in  yours, "  Father  Jogues  granted 
this  affecting  entreaty,  and  the  vows  were  pronounced 
then  and  there. 


faith  at  the  hour  of  death.  Accustomed  al- 
ways to  dwell  among  Christians,  he  had  ac- 
quired the  habit  of  long-continued  prayer  ;  a 
practice  which  our  Iroquois  captors  viewed 
with  equal  astonishment  and  suspicion. 

His  sudden  death  was  occasioned  by  a  very 
simple  act  on  his  part.  One  day  he  took 
the  cap  from  the  head  of  a  child  belonging  to 
the  family  in  whose  cabin  he  dwelt,  and  made 
the  Sign  of  the  Cross  on  the  infant's  forehead. 
This  act  was  noticed  by  an  old  man,  the  grand- 
father of  the  child,  who  instantly  suspected 
some  evil  magic  at  work,  or  designed,  and  or- 
dered his  nephew  to  seize  the  first  chance  to 
kill  the  Christian,  and  thus  defeat  his  magical 
plots.  This  account  was  given  me  afterwards 
by  the  child's  mother. 

But  to  return  to  our  history.  After  the 
death  of  Rene,  I  was  at  first  sufiered  to  retire 
to  my  former  abode.  I  was  here  compara- 
tively safe,  yet  unfriendly  savages  constantly 
lurked  around  us,  trusting  to  find  me  on  some 
occasion  alone  and  unprotected.  I  knew 
that  in  going  any  distance  from  the  cabin  I 
risked  my  life  ;  but  the  next  day  I  could  no 
longer  resist  my  desire  to  search  for  the  body 
of  my  friend,  which  had  been  dragged  away 
by  his  murderers,  and  give  it  decent  burial. 
My  protectors  remonstrated  with  me,  and  the 
old  grandsire,  the  head  of  the  family,  said,  as 
he  met  me  a  few  steps  from  the  door  :  "  Go 
home!  Do  you  know  what  you  are  about? 
Do  you  know  those  wretches  are  on  the  watch  ? 
they  think  you  will  try  to  recover  your  friend's 
body.  If  it  was  to  save  his  life,  well;  but  for 
a  dead  body,  already  perhaps  half-eaten  by 
dogs  ! "  Seeing  that  I  would  not  be  dissuaded, 
he  requested  an  able-bodied  young  man  to  fol- 
low and  protect  me. 

I  found  that  the  savages  had,  after  stripping 
the  body  of  the  martyr,  attached  a  rope  to  the 
neck,  and  dragged  it  to  the  river.  Tears 
rushed  to  my  eyes  at  the  thought  of  that  pure, 
virginal  body,  once  the  temple  of  a  holj^  soul, 
exposed  to  the  scornful  gaze  of  the  villagers, 
young  and  old,  and  at  last  tossed,  like  a  dog's 
carcass,  into  the  river. 

With  the  help  of  my  ally  I  recovered  the 
body,  and  we  carried  it  to  a  deep  place  in  the 
river,  sinking  it  with  heavy  stones  for  the  time, 
intending  to  give  it  decent  burial  the  next  day. 
The  next  morning  I  obtained  an  implement 
for  digging  a  grave,  and  returned  to  the  place 
where  we  had  left  the  body  of  my  friend.     But 
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it  was  gone  :  solely  to  distress  me,  they  had 
taken  it  away.  In  vain  I  searched  every- 
where ;  sounded  the  stream,  and  sought  through 
the  adjoining  forest ;  in  vain  I  implored  every- 
one I  met  to  have  pity  on  me,  and  tell  me 
where  they  had  borne  it.  They  mocked  at  my 
grief,  and  watched  my  proceedings  with  dis- 
dain. Thinking  that  the  current  might  pos- 
sibly have  drifted  the  sacred  remains  to  some 
hidden  and  deeper  spot,  I  chanted  the  Psalms 
proper  for  the  Office  of  the  Dead ;  and  as  I  sang 
and  prayed,  my  tears  mingled  with  the  waters 
of  the  stream. 

Yet  some  time  after  this,  after  I  had  given 
up  all  hope  of  recovering  the  dear  relics  of  my 
poor  Rene,  some  boys  of  the  village  came  to  me 
one  day,  saying  that  since  the  snow  had  melted 
they  had  found  bones  which  must  be  those  of 
my  friend.  I  followed  the  lads,  thankfully, 
and  found,  as  they  had  said,  the  skeleton,  easily 
identified  by  the  fractures  made  by  the  hatchet 
in  the  skull,  and  also  testified  to  as  Rene's  by 
several  persons.  I  kissed  the  sacred  relics  and 
committed  them  to  the  earth,  marking  the 
spot  with  care ;  for  I  hoped  some  day  to  en- 
rich with  so  great  a  treasure  the  land  of  our 
birth.  From  this  time  on,  for  months,  I  lived 
a  life  in  which  it  may  justly  be  said  of  me  that 
I  died  daily,  insomuch  as  I  was  almost  every- 
day menaced  with  death  by  some  of  the  sav- 
ages, on  one  pretext  or  another.  I  will  not 
weary  you  by  detailing  all  their  schemes  for 
my  murder^for  schemes  they  were  ;  they  dared 
not  attack  me  openly,  every  attempt  was  made 
under  some  pretext.  I  would  at  any  time 
gladly  have  exchanged  this  life  of  constant  ap- 
prehension and  suspicion  for  death  itself ;  but 
I  knew  in  whose  Hands  are  the  issues  of  life 
and  death, — knew  not,  moreover,  but  that  our 
Master  might  yet  have  His  own  work  for 
me  to  do.  Therefore  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  escape 
death  as  often  as  I  could,  and  baffle  the  arts  of 
my  persecutors.  And  this  I  continued  to  do,  day 
after  day,  cunning  as  they  were  in  their  plans, 
until  they  began  to  look  upon  me  in  a  new 
and  changed  light,  as  one  under  the  protection 
of  some  powerful  demon,  antagonistic  to  their 
own  demon  whom  they  invoked  by  the  name  of 
Aireskoi.    Of  this  I  shall  say  more  afterwards. 

During  all  these  long  summer  months  I  was 
free  to  roam  as  I  chose  about  the  village,  but 
no  farther  :  the  village  limits  bounded  my 
prison.  As  often  as  I  could,  I  fled  from  the 
inhabited  parts,  and  sought  solitude.     When 


alone  I  raised  my  heart  to  Him  who  hears  the 
cry  of  the  desolate,  and  implored  Him  for 
strength  according  to  my  trials.  The  Sacred 
Scriptures  were  my  one  great  resource  for 
consolation  and  strength  during  all  these 
weary  months.  Of  all  the  many  books  we 
took  with  us  at  first  when  we  left  our  Huron 
mission,  I  had  only  contrived  to  reserve  to 
myself,  amid  all  the  many  searchings  of  our 
savage  captors,  a  copy  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  annotated  by  Mgr.  Antoine 
Godeau,  Bishop  of  Grrasse.  In  some  way,  our 
Lord  aiding  my  simple  plans  for  the  purpose, 
I  had  managed  from  the  very  first  to  hide  this 
little  treasure  from  the  greedy  eyes  of  the 
savages  who  stripped  us  of  everything  else. 
Among  its  leaves  I  had  hidden  a  picture  of  St. 
Bruno,  the  illustrious  founder  of  Chartreuse, 
to  which  picture  was  attached  certain  Indul- 
gences which  I  value  highly.  Then  I  had 
carved  a  little  cross  from  some  of  the  pine 
wood,  and  these  three  objects  were  the  source 
of  my  consolations.  As  from  day  to  day  I 
looked  for  death,  as  I  have  told  you,  I  tried 
always  to  be  ready  for  it.  As  I  had  with  me 
the  Holy  Scripture  to  rest  upon ;  the  Indul- 
gences of  our  beloved  Mother  the  Church  to 
console  me  ;  and  at  last  my  little  wooden 
cross,  emblem  of  that  dear  Cross  on  which  my 
Saviour  died  for  me,  I  may  say  I  was  quite 
happy. 

(to  be  continued.) 


Eliane. 
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PAKT   II. 

CHAPTER  II. 
In  spite  of  the  change  we  have  described,  the 
evenings  at  the  Professor's  house  went  on 
much  as  usual.  He  did  not  remark  that  Ray- 
nald  listened  to  his  literary  dissertations 
rather  less  attentively  than  he  used  to  do ; 
and  certainly  the  subjects  he  discussed  were 
not  at  all  interesting  to  his  daughter.  As 
soon  as  her  father  began  this  sort  of  conversa- 
tion, Ersilia  became  absent  and  silent.  She 
unconsciously  allowed  her  work  to  slip  out  of 
her  hands,  and,  with  eyes  half-closed,  looked 
straight  before  her,  unless  the  sound  of  Ray- 
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nald's  voice  roused  her  for  an  instant  from  her 
deep  abstraction ;  but  even  tlen  it  did  not 
seem  as  if  she  took  much  trouble  to  attend  to 
what  was  said. 

This  did  not  escape  his  notice,  and  made 
him  understand  what  the  Professor  meant 
when,  with  such  a  deep  sigh,  he  had  told  him 
that  his  daughter  was  lazy.  It  was  evident 
that,  with  the  exception  of  music  and  poetry, 
which  delighted  her  ear,  the  beautiful  Ersilia 
did  not  care  for  knowledge  any  more  than  for 
needle-work  ;  and  that  it  bored  her  nearly  as 
much  to  hold  a  pen  or  to  open  a  book  as  to 
thread  a  needle.  This  only  served  to  increase 
Raynald's  anxiety  as  to  the  future  of  this  lovely 
girl. 

He  could  not  but  see  that  good  old  Biagio, 
absorbed  by  his  own  pursuits,  and  oppressed 
with  the  weight  of  sad  remembrances  and 
painful  anticipations,  did  not  take  the  best 
means  to  lead  his  daughter  to  find  pleasure  in 
the  things  he  regretted  so  much  that  she 
showed  no  interest  in.  She  was  not  by  any 
means  wanting  in  intelligence  or  in  talent ; 
but  was  it  surprising  that  she  only  cared  to 
apply  those  gifts  to  the  only  studies  congenial, 
to  her  tastes,  especially  when  other  subjects 
were  presented  to  her  in  a  form  little  adapted 
to  her  age  and  her  sex  ? 

This  did  not  strike  her  father,  fond  as  he 
was  of  her.  A  mother  would  probably  have 
perceived  it,  and  softened  the  austerity  of  the 
paternal  teaching  by  a  mixture  of  feminine 
occupations,  which,  though  Ersilia  was  not 
particularly  handy  with  her  fingers,  would 
have  filled  up  her  time  more  agreeably. 
Motherless  as  she  was,  with  no  sister  or  friend 
of  her  own  age,  there  was  a  want  in  her  life 
which  neither  Biagio  Marini's  tenderness  or 
Assunta's  affection  could  supply. 

One  evening  when  Ersilia  seemed  more 
sleepy,  and  Raynald  more  absent  than  usual, 
Biagio  bethought  himself  of  asking  her  to  give 
them  a  little  music.  It  was  several  days  since 
she  had  opened  the  pianoforte.  She  woke  up 
as  from  a  dream,  and  went  towards  the  instru- 
ment. The  Professor  moved  his  arm-chair  so 
as  to  hear  better,  and  Raynald  placed  himself 
where  he  could  most  conveniently  listen  to  the 
singing  and  watch  the  singer's  face. 

When  she  saw  him  standing  before  her, 
Ersilia  bent  down  her  eyes,  but  only  for  a 
moment.  Music  roused  all  her  faculties,  and 
animated  her  countenance  with  that  wonderful 


expression  which  made  it  almost  as  delightful 
to  watch  her  face  as  to  hear  her  voice.  In  a 
few  minutes  she  forgot  herself  and  those 
around  her.  Carried  out  of  herself  by  her 
passionate  love  of  the  art  for  which  nature  had 
endowed  her  with  the  rarest  gifts,  she  poured 
forth  strains  of  matchless  beauty.  Even 
Biagio  was  surprised,  and,  for  the  time  being, 
forgot  his  cares  in  the  pleasure  of  listening  to 
those  sweet  and  powerful  tones,  in  which 
passionate  emotion  was  blended  with  consum- 
mate skill. 

Assunta  left  her  work  and  stood  at  the  door, 
riveted  by  the  entrancing  sounds.  Raynald, 
enchanted,  deeply  moved,  and  excited,  held 
his  breath  so  as  not  to  lose  one  of  these  thrill- 
ing notes. 

Qln  the  midst  of  this  profound  absorption,  a 
stentorian  voice  suddenly  shouted,  Bravis- 
sima!  and  two  coarse  hands  clapped  with 
vehemence. 

Assunta  gave  a  little  scream  and  disappeared. 
Ersilia  stopped  short.  Raynald,  who  had 
gradually  drawn  nearer  the  pianoforte,  and 
was  bending  over  it,  suddenly  drew  up  and 
assumed  a  cold  and  haughty  attitude.  Biagio, 
hardly  able  to  command  his  countenance,  held 
out  his  hand  to  his  brother ;  for  it  was,  of 
course,  Taddeo  who  had  thus  broken  the  charm 
of  that  unconscious  spell. 

'^  Scusate,"  the  impressario  said,  in  a  sneering 
manner  ;  "  as  far  as  I  can  see,  no  one  here 
particularly  cares  for  my  visit.  1^  suppose  I 
ought  to  have  been  announced ;  but  that  old 
wretch  Assunta  was  not  at  her  post,  and  if 
she  had  not  happened  to  leave  the  door  half- 
open,  I  should  have  had  no  chance  of  getting 
in,  which,  however,  no  one  but  myself,  I 
imagine,  would  have  been  sorry  for." 

Then,  turning  to  Raynald,  as  if  he  had  only 
just  noticed  his  presence,  Taddeo  Marini  made 
a  low  bow. 

"  You  here,  Signor  Marchese  !  Pray  excuse 
me ;  I  did  not  at  first  recognize  you.  It  is 
quite  an  agreeable  surprise  to  find  your  Ex- 
cellency in  our  little  family-circle.  My  brother 
used  often  say  that  no  strangers  were  admitted 
to  it." 

Raynald  muttered  something,  and  Biagio 
seemed  unable  to  speak.  Taddeo  was  begin- 
ning to  look  very  fierce  ;  Ersilia  saw  it,  and 
said  to  him : 

"So  you  were  listening  at  the  door,  uncle 
Taddeo  ?  " 
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"Yes,  my  dear,"  he  answered,  in  a  more 
good-humored  manner  ;  "  I  did  not  like  to  in- 
terrupt you.  Your  voice  is  in  very  good  trim, 
I  perceive ;  but  I  want  to  hear  you  again, 
child.  Stand  up  and  give  me  your  place. 
There,  remain  where  you  are,  just  opposite  to 
me,  and  now  sing  Casta  Diva  from  beginning 
to  end.     I  am  going  to  accompany  you." 

This  proposal  was  carried  into  effect,  and,  for 
the  time  being,  it  relieved  the  embarrassment 
caused  by  the  impressario's  arrival.  He  was 
a  very  good  musician.  Ersilia,  standing,  and 
accompanied  by  him,  sang  better  than  ever, 
and  without  hardly  knowing  it  acted  also,  to  a 
certain  degree,  the  part  of  Norma.  Her  coun- 
tenance and  her  gestures  added  wonderfully 
to  the  dramatic  effect  of  the  words  and  the 
music.  She  was  excited  by  her  own  perform- 
ance, and  evidently  took  great  pleasure  in  it. 

Taddeo  Marini,  whilst  accompanying  his 
niece,  watched  each  of  her  movements  with 
extreme  attention.  Not  a  gesture  or  an  in- 
tonation escaped  him. 

^^  Bravo  Bravissimo ! "  he  exclaimed,  when 
the  air  was  ended.  "Loriani  is  an  excellent 
master ;  and  you,  my  dear,  an  accomplished 
cantatrice.  It  is  not  to  sing  in  this  old  worn- 
out  hole,  and  to  this  select  audience  only,  that 
Heaven  has  bestowed  upon  you,  child,  this 
wonderful  talent." 

He  left  the  piano  and  went  up  to  his  brother, 
showing  plainly  that  he  wished  to  be  alone 
with  him.  Raynald,  not  wishing  to  stay,  and 
yet  annoyed  at  being,  as  it  were,  ordered  away 
by  the  impressario,  hardly  knew  what  to  do. 
At  last  he  said  : 

"  Signor  Biagio,  I  am  going  to  your  room, 
and  will  remain  there  till  the  usual  hour  ;  I 
have  to  thank  you  very  much  for  having  al- 
lowed me  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the  Signora 
Ersilia  sing." 

He  hoped  thus  to  convey  the  impression  to 
the  uncle  that  his  presence  that  evening  in 
the  drawing-room  had  been  an  exception  to 
the  rule.  Biagio  was  rather  relieved  by  this 
expedient,  and  neither  of  them  remarked  Tad- 
deo's  scornful  and  incredulous  expressions  of 
countenance. 

Ersilia  had  resumed  her  seat  and  her  work, 
but  soon  perceived  that  neither  was  she  at 
that  moment  wanted.  Her  father  answered 
her  look  of  inquiry  by  a  slight  nod  of  assent, 
which  gave  her  leave  to  withdraw,  and  the 
brothers  remained  alone.  -^ 


Poor  Biagio  knew  well  what  was  coming, 
and  waited  with  patient  anguish  what  Taddeo 
was  about  to  say.  Something  in  his  manner 
convinced  the  Professor  that  some  mischance 
had  overtaken  him,  and  when  this  was  the 
case  his  urgings  were  always  more  peremptory 
than  at  other  times. 

Such  was,  indeed,  the  fact.  At  Bologna  he 
had  made  a  bad  bargain,  and  was  in  immediate 
need  of  a  large  sum  of  money.  There  was,  in 
his  opinion,  a  perfectly  easy  means  of  obtain- 
ing it.  Nothing  stood  in  the  way  of  it  but 
Biagio's  obstinacy.  Let  him  only  consent  to 
Ersilia's  doing  what  he,  Taddeo,  was  convinced 
she  herself  secretly  wished,  and  aliow  him,  the 
impressario  of  the  Teatro  Valle,  to  announce 
her  appearance  before  the  end  of  the  season, 
and  all  would  be  well.  Otherwise,  ruin  stared 
him  in  the  face.  This  led  to  a  determined  ef- 
fort to  carry  his  point.  He  was  perfectly  re- 
solved to  succeed  this  time. 

The  conversation  between  the  two  brothers 
was  long,  and,  judging  by  the  noise  which 
even  through  the  closed  doors  reached  the 
study,  it  was  animated  and  even  violent.  Ray- 
nald easily  guessed  what  the  subject  of  it  was, 
and  foresaw  its  issue.  His  heart  was  full  of 
pity  for  the  dear,  holy  old  man  he  had  become 
truly  attached  to,  and  of  indignation  against 
his  brother.  As  to  Ersilia,  he  doubted,  he 
wondered.  As  far  as  she  was  concerned,  he 
could  not  make  up  his  mind  whether  there 
was  most  reason  to  hope  or  to  fear.  "What 
had  taken  place  that  evening  rather  inclined 
him  to  fear  more  than  to  hope. 

At  last  the  sound  of  Taddeo's  heavy  foot- 
steps was  heard  in  the  gallery,  and  in  the  ante- 
chamber, and  the  door  at  the  top  of  the  stairs 
was  shut  with  such  violence  that  the  windows 
of  the  old  palace  rattled.  He  was  gone  ;  and 
a  moment  afterwards  the  Professor  appeared 
at  the  door  of  the  study. 

"  Good  heavens  !  you  are  ill,"  Raynald  ex- 
claimed, when  he  saw  Biagio  with  his  hand 
on  his  chest,  breathing  hard,  and  unable  to 
utter  a  word. 

Leaning  on  the  arm  of  his  friend,  the  old 
man  walked  to  his  usual  seat.  His  excessive 
paleness  disappeared  after  a  few  minutes,  Hnd 
he  recovered  his  voice.  But  w^hat  he  then 
said  gave  the  deepest  pain  to  Raynald.  Mak- 
ing a  great  effort  to  speak  calmly  and  firmly, 
"Rinaldo,"  he  said,  "we  must  bid  each  other 
farewell.     We  must  not  meet  again.     You 
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must  go  away,  and  you  must  not  come  back/' 

"  Why  so  ?  What  can  you  mean,  Signor 
Biagio  ?  " 

'"  You  must  never,  never  come  here  again, 
Rinaldo.     Do  you  understand  what  I  say?" 

''  I  hear  what  you  say,  but  I  do  not  under- 
stand it." 

"  Well,  then,  I  must  explain  myself.  If  you 
care  for  my  reputation,  and,  above  all,  my 
daughter's  reputation,  you  must  never  again 
set  your  foot  in  this  house." 

The  blood  rushed  into  Raynald's  face. 

''What  does  any  one  dare  accuse ,  me  of? 
What  an  infamy  am  I  supposed  to  be  capable 
of  committing  ! " 

The  old  man  made  a  sign  to  him  to  be  calm, 
and  again  pressed  his  hand  on  his  heart,  which 
was  violently  beating. 

"Forgive  me,  my  dear  friend,"  the  young 
man  exclaimed.  "  Do  not  be  anxious  ;  do  not 
agitate  yourself ;  do  not  speak  any  more  to- 
night. I  will  do  whatever  you  wish.  I  will 
follow  your  directions  in  every  respect.  Only 
let  me  know  if  I  can  do  anything  to  defend 
and  protect  you." 

Hardly  thinking  what  he  was  doing,  Ray- 
nald  knelt  by  the  side  of  his  old  master,  who 
laid  his  shrivelled  hand  on  his  head. 

"  God  bless  you  ! "  he  said,  in  a  faltering 
voice.  "You  can  do  nothing — nothing  at  all 
for  us,  except  to  go  away." 

Raynald  pressed  Biagio's  hand  against  his 
heart,  and,  grieved  at  having  added  to  his  agi- 
tation by  his  own  outburst  of  anger,  he  rose 
without  another  word.  But  he  did  not  leave 
the  room  until  the  spasm  which  convulsed  his 
aged  frame  had  subsided.  Giving  a  last  look 
at  his  venerable  face,  and  at  the  quiet  apart- 
ment where  he  had  enjoj^ed  many  peaceful, 
soothing  hours,  with  mixed  feelings  of  grief 
and  anger,  he  felt  himself  banished  from  it, 
and  slowly  withdrew. 

At  the  door  he  met  Assunta,  and  told  her  to 
take  care  of  her  master,  then  rushed  down  the 
staircase  in  a  state  of  exasperation  which  he 
vainly  tried  to  get  the  better  of.  He  perfectly 
understood  the  odious  use  Taddeo  had  made 
of  the  knowledge  that  he  frequented  his 
brother's  house.  But  what  he  did  not  know 
was  by  what  insults  and  abominable  insinua- 
tions his  malice  had  vented  itself,  and  avenged 
his  own  bitter  disappointment  at  Biagio's 
persistent  refusal  to  forward  his  mercenary 
views.    It  was  clear,  however,  that  for  a  time 


at  least,  it  was  his  bounden  duty,  and  the  best 
proof  he  could  give  of  his  regard  for  the  Pro- 
fessor and  his  respect  for  Ersilia,  not  to  go 
near  the  old  palace  of  the  Ara  Cceli.  But 
there  was  no  disguising  it  from  himself,  he 
was  thus  deprived  of  his  only  pleasure,  his 
only  occupation.  Since  the  day  when  his 
vision  of  happiness  had  vanished,  he  had  not 
felt  so  disturbed. 

After  a  few  hours'  restless  sleep,  he  awoke 
with  the  thought  that  he  had  nothing  where- 
with to  fill  up  his  time.  His  daily  work  with 
Biagio  had  become  the  habit  of  his  life,  and 
as  we  know  Raynald  had  not  been  used  to  de- 
prive himself  of  what  he  liked,  his  spirit  chafed 
under  this  necessity. 

He  got  up  late,  and  wandered  about  with- 
out an  object.  In  Rome  this  is  a  less  deplor- 
able use  of  time  than  in  other  places.  At 
every  turn  something  is  seen  or  met  with 
which  tends  to  raise,  to  console,  and  to  in- 
struct the  mind ;  that  wonderful  city  speaks, 
in  their  own  tongue,  as  it  were,  to  all  those 
whose  ears  are  not  hopelessly  closed  to  what- 
soever things  are  great  and  beautiful  and  holy. 
Raynald  was  by  no  means  deaf  to  its  lan- 
guage. Still,  try  as  he  would,  his  thoughts 
always  reverted  to  the  old  palace,  the  doors  of 
which  were  shut  against  him.  He  constantly 
saw  before  his  eyes  the  Professor's  face  of  an- 
guish, and  the  insolent  countenance  of  the 
impressario,  whose  ears  he  would  have  liked 
to  box.  And  Ersilia  also,  he  mused  upon  her 
future  fate  with  a  mixture  of  interest  and 
misgiving.  He  sometimes  shuddered  at  the 
thought  that  before  long,  perhaps,  her  mer- 
cenary relatives  would  make  a  traffic  of  her 
youth,  her  beauty,  her  genius,  and  even  her 
innocence.  Would  she  ever  have  the  courage 
to  assert  herself,  the  will  to  resist,  not  only 
external  pressure,  but  the  promptings  of  her 
own  inclination  ?  He  felt  an  anxious,  tender 
compassion  for  the  young  girl,  whose  only 
parent  he  could  not  but  think,  even  from  his 
very  goodness,  not  capable  of  wisely  directing 
her.  He  thought  them  both  equally  to  be 
pitied. 

Towards  dusk  he  found  himself  in  St.  Peter's, 
not  merely  because  it  happened  to  be  on  his 
way  home,  but  because  he  knew  that  the  deep 
silence,  the  majestic  repose,  the  mellow  light 
of  the  immense  sanctuary,  had  often  had  a 
tranquillizing  effect  on  his  soul. 

He  stationed  himself  near  one  of  the  great 
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pillars  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Confession,  and 
stood  there  a  long  time.  Meanwhile,  the 
shades  of  evening  were  darkening  the  nave 
and  the  aisles,  and  a  few  lingering  worshippers 
and  visitors  making  their  way  towards  the 
door.  He  was  preparing  to  follow  them,  when 
_  he  heard  the  steps  and  voices  of  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple who  were  crossing  the  church,  and  soon  a 
party  of  five  or  six  persons,  evidently  foreign- 
ers, hurried  past  him. 

"  We  must  make  haste.  Princess  Hermione 
is  going  to  the  theatre  to-night,  and  she  dines 
early." 

This  was  said  in  a  loud  whisper  by  a  tall 
lady,  with  a  beautiful  figure,  very  smartly 
dressed  in  black.  There  was  nothing  particu- 
larly reverent  in  her  manner ;  still,  as  she 
passed  the  Confession,  she  stopped  and  knelt 
down  for  a  moment  whilst  the  others  went  on. 
One  gentleman  remained,  however,  standing 
close  to  her.  This  was  apparently  her  hus- 
band or  her  brother,  for  he  also  was  in  deep 
mourning.  Soon  he  touched  her  shoulder  and 
said  :  "  Come  ;  they  are  waiting  for  us." 

She  rose,  and  they  passed  so  close  to  the 
pillar  where  Raynald  was  standing  that  her 
silk  dress  brushed  against  him. 

He  had  sought  in  his  wanderings  that  day 
some  kind  of  distraction  from  the  disagreeable 
thoughts  besetting  him.  A  very  unexpected 
one  was  supplied  at  that  moment,  for  the 
couple  whom  he  thus  caught  sight  of  were  no 
other  than  Constance  de  Longvilliers  and 
Horace  de  Treval. 

(to  be  continued.) 


How  Souls  are  Cured. 


Translated  for  The  "Ave  Maria, ^''  from  a  new  series 
of  Paillettes  d'Or. 

I  know  few  words  harder  to  the  heart  of  a 
priest  than  the  words  "  I  cannot  ! "  uttered 
coldly  by  a  soul  of  whom  God  asks  a  sacrifice. 
It  may  be  a  sacrifice  of  the  will,  necessary  to 
accept  a  position,  or  a  manner  of  living  which 
thwarts  our  taste,  or  destroys  our  projects  of 
self-love.  ''  I  cannot ! "  the  soul  answers.  Then 
again,  it  may  be  a  sacrifice  of  the  heart,  the 
renouncement  of  an  affection  already  culpable, 
or  about  to  become  so,  and  which  charms  and 
allures.  "  I  cannot !"  the  soul  answers.  Oh, 
with  a  soul  which  resists  like  this,  and  en- 
trenches itself,  so  to  speak,  behind  double  bolts 


with  the  cold,  icy  words, "  I  cannot ! "  what  is 
to  be  done  ?'  Yet  its  salvation  is  at  stake  ;  and 
it  does  not  see,  poor  blind  one  !  where  it  is 
being  led  by  this  disobedience  to  a  superior 
who  has  a  right  to  command,  or  by  this  sen- 
sual affection  which  gradually  destroys  the 
candor  and  reserve  which  made  it  so  beautiful 
in  the  eyes  of  the  angels. 

One  day  a  young  girl,  kneeling  in  the  con- 
fessional before  a  priest,  continued  insensible 
to  the  earnest  words  of  her  spiritual  father, 
who  begged  her  to  sacrifice  a  guilty  affection. 
There  was  the  beginning  of  a  struggle  in  her 
conscience,  but  she  stifled  it  with  the  words,  "  I 
cannot ! " 

"My  child,"  said  the  priest,  "  be  frank  :  is  it 
I  cannot,  or  I  will  not  ? '' 

Silence. 

"  Tell  me,  my  child,  have  you  the  courage  to 
say  to  me  and  to  say  to  the  good  God,  '  I  will 
not  ? ' " 

Grace  began  to  do  its  work  ;  the  young  girl, 
more  moved  than  she  would  appear,  could 
hardly  restrain  her  tears. 

"Oh  !  I  wish  I  could  !  I  wish  to,  Father, 
but  I  cannot ! " 

"  My  child,  will  you  do  what  I  am  going  to 
ask  you  in  the  name  of  our  Blessed  Lord,  or 
rather  what  Jesus  Christ  asks  you  through 
me?" 

"  Father—" 

"  Say  simply  yes  or  no." 

"Yes,  Father." 

"Then,  go  before  the  Blessed  Sacrament, 
and  holding  your  beads  in  your  hand  repeat 
these  words  slowly,  enunciating  each  syllable  : 

"'The  good  God,  my  Master  and  my  Father, 
wishes  me  to  renounce  this  affection  which 
leads  to  my  ruin,  and  I  say  that  I  cannot; 
but  in  reality  I  will  not.'  These  words, 
which  you  feel  are  true,  repeat  slowly  twenty 
times  at  least  on  your  beads,  pausing  each 
time  a  few  seconds  to  let  them  gently  sink 
into  your  soul.  Then,  with  the  same  slowness, 
repeat  twenty  times  more  these  other  words  : 
'  My  God,  who  canst  do  all  things,  have  pity 
on  me  !  do  not  punish  me  !  and  give  me  the 
will,  the  strength  and  the  means  to  renounce 
what  displeases  Thee.'  As  between  the  first 
words,  pause  a  few  seconds  each  time  after  you 
have  uttered  them.  Then  twenty  times  more, 
and  still  more  slowly,  say  :  '  My  God,  who  hast 
been  so  long  calling  me,  awaiting  me,  urging 
me,  and  whom  I  ever  resist !  my  God,  pardon 
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me  the  pain  I  give  Thy  Fatherly  Heart,  and 
make  me  docile  !'  At  the  end  of  this  third 
invocation,  ask  the  intercession  of  Mary  with 
the  prayer  '  0  my  Sovereign,  0  my  Mother,' 
and  making  the  Sign  of  the  Cross,  as  if  receiv- 
ing God's  blessing,  quietly  retire.  During  all 
the  week  let  this  be  your  morning  and  evening 
meditation.  Gro  now,  my  child ;  God  bless 
you!" 

Before  the  end  of  the  week  the  poor  child 
returned  with  a  sore,  but  generous  heart. 
''  Father,"  she  said,  unconscious  that  she  was 
repeating  the  words  of  the  Apostle  conquered 
by  grace,  "  Father,  what  will  you  that  I  do  ?  " 
She  was  told  her  duty,  and  she  did  it. 

0  Priests  of  Jesus  Christ !  let  us  remember 
the  sweet,  gentle,  but  strong  and  penetrating 
power  of  submissive,  humble  prayer.  Let  us  re- 
member that  about  the  Holy  Eucharist  is  a  di- 
vine atmosphere  formed  of  graces  infinitely 
powerful  to,  first,  soften,  then  penetrate,  and 
finally  transform  souls.  Send  thither  your 
sick,  almost  hopeless  souls,  as  physicians  send 
to  certain  salutary  waters  those  to  whom 
their  remedies  are  useless. 

Yes,  dear  souls  who  cannot  overcome  your 
habits,  who  have  not  the  strength  to  be  re- 
signed, to  submit,  to  accept  what  is  sent  to 
you,  go  to  Jesus  in  the  Eucharist.  .  .  .  gently 
pour  out  your  heart  to  Him  in  a  short  prayer 
slowly  repeated ;  and  let  the  merciful  power 
of  Jesus,  drop  by  drop,  penetrate  your  soul. 
The  continual  dropping  of  water  upon  a  stone 
always  tells  upon  it  in  the  end,  and  it  is  worn 
away. 


"Good  Queen  Bess." 

Cobbett,  who  at  the  end  of  his  work  pro- 
tests his  sincere  attachment  to  the  Protestant 
Church,  and  declared  that  whatever  he  had 
written  against  Protestantism  had  been  from 
''a  sincere  and  disinterested  love  of  truth  and 
justice,"  writes  thus  of  the  impious  Queen 
Elizabeth,  whom  ignorant  sectarians  delight 
to  call  "  Good  Queen  Bess  "  : 

"This  queen  was  resolved  to  reign;  the  blood 
of  her  own  people  she  deemed  necessary  to  her 
own  safety,  and  she  never  scrupled  to  make  it 
flow.  She  looked  upon  the  Catholic  religion  as 
hei-  mortal  enemy;  and,  cost  what  it  might,  she 
was  resolved  to  destroy  it  if  she  could,  the  means 
being  by  her  those  which  best  answered  her  end. 


With  this  view,  statutes  the  most  bloody  were 
passed.  All  persons  were  compelled  to  take  the 
oath  of  supremacy  on  pain  of  death.  To  take  the 
oath  of  supremacy,  that  is  to  say,  to  acknowledge 
the  queen's  supremacy  in  spiritual  matters,  was 
to  renounce  the  Pope  and  the  Catholic  religion, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  become  an  apostate.  Thus 
was  a  very  large  part  of  her  people  at  once  con- 
demned to  death  for  adhering  to  the  religion  of 
their  fathers ;  and,  moreover,  for  adhering  to 
that  very  religion  in  which  she  had  openly  lived 
until  she  became  queen,  and  to  her  firm  belief  in 
which  she  had  sworn  at  her  coronation.  Besides 
this  act  of  monstrous  barbarity,  it  was  made  high 
treason  in  a  priest  to  say  Mass;  it  was  made  high 
treason  in  a  priest  to  come  into  the  kingdom  from 
abroad  ;  it  was  made  high  treason  to  harbor  or 
to  relieve  a  priest.  And  on  these  grounds,  and 
others  of  a  like  nature,  hundreds  upon  hundreds 
were  butchered  in  the  most  inhuman  manner, 
being  first  hung  up,  then  cut  down  alive,  their 
bowels  then  ripped  up,  and  their  bodies  chopped 
into  quarters  ;  and  this,  I  again  beg  you,  sensible 
and  just  Englishmen,  to  observe,  only  because  the 
unfortunate  persons  were  too  virtuous  and  sincere 
to  apostatize  from  that  faith  which  this  queen 
herself  had,  at  her  coronation,  in  her  coronation 
oath,  solemnly  sworn  to  adhere  to  and  defend ! 
Having  pulled  down  the  altars,  set  up  the  tables, 
having  ousted  the  Catholic  priests  and  worship, 
and  put  in  their  stead  a  set  of  hungry,  beggarly 
creatures,  the  very  scum  of  the  earth,  with  Cran- 
mer  s  prayer-book  amended  in  their  hands  ;  hav- 
ing done  this,  she  compelled  her  Catholic  subjects 
to  attend  in  the  churches  under  enormoKS  penalties, 
which  rose  at  last  to  death  itself  in  case  of  per- 
severance in  refusal.  Thus  were  all  the  good,  all 
the  sincere,  all  the  conscientious  people  in  the 
kingdom,  incessantly  harassed,  ruined  by  enor- 
mous fines,  brought  to  the  gallows,  or  compelled 
to  flee  from  their  native  country.  Thus  was  this 
Protestant  religion  watered  with  the  tears  and 
the  blood  of  the  people  of  England.  Talk  of  Cath- 
olic persecution  and  cruelty!  Where  are  you  to 
find  persecution  and  cruelty  like  this  inflicted  by 
Catholic  princes?  Elizabeth  put,  in  one  way  or 
another,  more  Catholics  to  death  in  one  year, /or 
7iot  becoming  apostates  to  the  religion  which  she 
had  sworn  to  be  hers,  and  to  be  the  only  true  one, 
than  Mary  put  to  death  in  her  whole  reign  for 
having  apostatized  from  the  religion  of  her  and 
their  fathers,  and  to  which  religion  she  herself  had 
always  adhered."    (History  of  the  Reformation, 

p.  154.) 

.  ♦  ■ 

''  The  love  of  God,"  says  St.  Gregory,  "  is 
never  idle  ;  if  it  exists,  it  eflfects  great  things. 
And  when  it  does  not  operate,  it  is  a  sign  that 
it  does  not  exist," 
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Catholic  Notes. 

Last  week  we  published  an  account  of  a  remark- 
able cure  effected  by  the  Water  of  Lourdes  some 
years  ago  at  Carroll,  Iowa.  Just  after  going  to 
press,  we  received  information  of  two  other  cures 
quite  as  striking  and  equally 'well  authenticated, 
wrought  at  the  same  place,  the  record  of  which  is 
a  fitting  supplement  to  the  article  of  last  week. 
Our  zealous  informant,  Mr.  P.  M.  Guthrie,  of  the 
well-known  firm  of  Guthrie  &  Bowman,  is  one  of 
those  who  hold  that  it  is  "  honorable  to  reveal  and 
confess  the  works  of  God."  The  subject  of  the 
cure  already  mentioned  continues  well.  He  has 
attended  school  ever  since  his  recovery,  "and  has 
not  been  sick  one  hour  since."  The  other  cures  are 
of  more  recent  occurrence.  What  is  most  singu- 
lar about  them  is,  that  the  subjects  are  both  Prot- 
estants, members  of  the  same  family.  We  copy 
our  correspondent's  words: 

"There  is  a  young  man  living  here  who  could 
never  attend  school,  his  eyesight  being  so  weak 
that  he  could  not  see  a  letter  in  his  book.  He 
used  a  little  of  the  Water  of  Lourdes,  and  now  his 
eyesight  is  as  good  as  can  be.  This  young  man's 
mother  was  afterwards  taken  so  violently  ill  that 
she  was  despaired  of  by  three  doctors,  one  of 
whom  was  her  own  husband.  Remembering 
what  the  Blessed  Water  did  for  her  son,  she  sent 
to  my  wife  for  a  little.  Next  day,  to  the  surprise 
of  everybody,  the  lady  was  well  and  out  of  bed" 


Writing  from  Egypt  to  the  Unita  CattoUca, 
of  Turin,  Eev.  Father  Francis,  a  Franciscan, 
says: 

"There  are  no  longer  any  Europeans,  either  Chris- 
tians or  Jews,  in  Egypt.  .  .  .  We  are  the  only  ones 
remaining,  ourselves  and  the  poor  Franciscan  nuns. 
Oh  if  those  who  ill-treat  us  in  Italy  and  elsewhere 
could  only  know  and  appreciate  what  is  going  on  here  ! 
If  the  Italians  have  little  or  no  respect  for  us,  the  Mus- 
sulmans, for  the  moment  at  least,  hold  us  in  great 
esteem.  The  poor  Sisters  of  Kafrdouar  [Franciscan 
nuns]  were  much  alarmed  at  finding  themselves  left 
alone  in  their  convent ;  the  Mussulmans  came  to  en- 
courage them,  telling  them  not  to  be  afraid,  because 
they,  the  chiefs,  would  undertake  to  guard  and  defend 
them.  They  invited  the  nuns,  if  they  were  afraid  to 
remain  in  their  consent,  to  lodge  in  their  houses,  which 
were  open  to  receive  them.  The  Sisters  thanked  them, 
and  preferred  to  remain  at  their  post.  Thereupon,  the 
mahnour,  after  having  posted  a  sentinel  near  the  con- 
vent, himself  patrolled  the  neighborhood  with  his  men 
during  the  night,  with  a  view  to  the  better  protection 
of  the  nuns.  The  Mussulmans  of  Mansourah  also  are 
well  pleased  that  we  have  not  gone  away,  and  no  one 
molests  us." 

The  Rev.  Father  Breen,  formerly  of  the  diocese 
of  Louisville,  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy  at  East 


Des  Moines,  Iowa,  on  the  18th  uit.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  All  .Hallows  College,  and  had  been  a 
priest  eleven  years.  .  .  .  The  Rev.  Father  McDer- 
mott,  pastor  of  Winona,  111.,  was  found  dead  in 
his  bed  at  the  Merchant's  Hotel,  Peoria,  on  the  10th 
ult.  He  was  ordained  about  twenty  years  ago, 
and  had  exercised  the  ministry  at  Champaign, 
Bloomington,  and  Winona.  .  .  .  The  Rev.  John 
Campbell,  a  worthy  priest  of  the  diocese  of  Brook- 
lyn, departed  this  life  at  Bayside,  L.  I.,  on  the  18th 
ult.  .  .  .  The  daily  papers  announce  the  death  of 
the  Rev.  M.  P.  Walsh,  of  Lost  Creek,  Pa.,  and  of  the 
Rev.  Father  Hacket,  of  Monaghan,  Ireland.  The 
latter  breathed  his  last  in  St.  Peter's  Hospital, 
Brooklyn. 
May  they  rest  in  peace  ! 


The  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  Mgr.  Biffi, 
formerly  Prefect-Apostolic  of  Eastern  Birmah, 
but  now  Bishop  of  Carthagena,  Colombia,  gives  a 
pleasant  account  of  his  nomination.  Before  going 
to  Birmah,  he  had  spent  several  years  in  Bolivia, 
and  is  well  and  most  favorably  known  to  his  new 
flock: 

"I  was  at  my  dwelling  in  Tounghoo,"  he  writes, 
"  when  a  telegram  reached  me  with  these  simple  words: 
Venga,  il  Papa  lo  chiama, — 'Come,  the  Pope  wants 
you.'  My  surprise  at  this  extraordinary  message  was 
so  great  that  I  fell  seriously  ill,  and  my  friends 
thought  that  1  would  leave  my  bones  in  Birmah;  but 
God  would  not  accept  the  sacrifice  of  my  life.  As  soon 
as  I  began  to  get  better,  1  set  out  for  Rome,  not  know- 
ing, and  not  being  able  to  imagine,  why  I  was  recalled. 
What  was  my  astonishment  and  my  terror  when  His 
Holiness  said  to  me :  '  You  are  to  go  to  Carthagena  as 
Bishop.'  My  whole  frame  was  shaken.  I  nearly  fell ; 
and,  with  tears  in  my  eyes,  I  besought  the  Holy  Fa- 
ther not  to  impose  on  me  a  charge  too  heavy  for  my 
feeble  shoulders,  and  to  send  me  to  Carthagena,  if 
he  wished,  as  a  simple  missionary.  My  representa- 
tions were  all  in  vain.  '  I  cannot  disappoint  the  hopes 
of  my  children,'  said  the  Holy  Father.  I  bowed  my 
head.  The  will  of  God  be  done  I  ....  I  desire  to 
be  amongst  my  beloved  children  of  Carthagena,  but 
my  extreme  poverty  places  many  obstacles  in  the  way. 
My  entire  patrimony — which  was  but  small,  it  is  true — 
is  involved  in  the  mission  of  Birmah ;  so  that  at  the 
present  hour  1  have  not  only  the  beard  but  also  the 
purse  of  a  Capuchin." 

Mgr.  Biffi  has  since  departed  for  his  new  field 
of  labor.  

We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Maximilian 
Oertel,  the  venerable  editor  of  the  Katholisclw 
Kirchen  Zeitung,  which  occurred  at  his  home  in  Ja- 
maica, N.Y.,  on  the  21st  ult.  He  was  a  gentleman 
of  superior  ability,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Erlang,  and  was  formerly  a  Lutheran  minister. 
He  was  greatly  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him  for 
his  ability  and  sterling  character.  The  paper 
which  he  edited  *for  so  many  years  has  always 
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ranked  as  one  of  the  best  German  papers  published 
in  this  country. 
May  he  rest  in  peace  ! 


Ludwig  Windthorst,  the  German  Daniel  O'Con- 
nell,  has  received  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  from  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  The 
autograph  letter  of  investiture  was  brought  from 
Palestine  by  the  parish  priest  of  Nassau. 


"The  non-Catholic  mind,"  remarks  the  Monitor, 
* '  that  can  give  expression  to  the  beautiful  sentiment — 
'  I  am  free  to  admit  that  for  rest  from  this  vexed  world, 
it  seems  a  blessing,  rather  than  othertvise,  to  be  a  child 
of  the  Catholic  Church ' — ^has  already  received  the  first 
beams  of  that  divine,  celestial  light  which  must  illu- 
mine the  soul  ere  it  becomes  suffused  with  the  Truth 
of  God .  And  what  biting  censure  is  there  not  in  these 
words  of  this  Protestant  lady  for  lukewarm  Catholics  ? 
What  a  rebuke  for  those  who  suffer  their  souls  to  be 
ensnared  by  '  the  world,  the'  flesh  and  the  devil '  ? — 
people  who  cast  from  them  the  precious  gift  of  faith, 
purchased  by  the  agony  and  death  of  God  upon  Cal- 
vary !  Ah  !  there  is  no  shame  too  deep,  no  sorrow  too 
great  for  those  Catholics  who  repudiate  God's  richest 
gift  to  man,  a  gift  whose  glory  this  stranger  sees  at  the 
first  glance  Almighty  God  has  given  her  of  the  impres- 
sive ceremonies  of  the  Catholic  ritual." 


New  Publications. 

A  Relation  of  the  Pilgrimage  from  the  Diocese 
OF  Burlington  to  St.  Anne  db  Bkaupre, — 
June  20, 1882.  By  the  Right  Rev.  L.  de  Goesbriand, 
Bishop  of  Burlington. 

This  neat  little  brochure  of  32  pages  contains, 
besides  an  account  of  the  pilgrimage  from  Bur- 
lington and  the  names  of  the  300  pilgrims  com- 
posing it,  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life  of  St.  Anne, 
and  of  the  devotion  to  her  in  France,  Canada,  and 
the  Diocese  of  Burlington,  Exercises  for  a  Novena, 
etc., — all  forming  an  interesting  souvenir  of  the 
pilgrimage  on  the  20th  of  last  June  to  the  famous 
Canadian  sanctuary,  St.  Anne  of  the  North,  as  it 
is  sometimes  called.  The  sanctuary  of  St.  Anne 
de  Beaupr^  is  so  little  known  in  the  United  States 
that  but  few,  comparatively,  are  aware  that  on 
our  own  continent  there  is  a  sanctuary  so  famous 
for  miracles  that  its  walls  are  lined  with  ex-voto 
offerings,  crutches,  staffs,  pictures,  and  other  me- 
morials of  cures  wrought  through  the  intercession 
of  St.  Anne,  the  mother  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
The  sanctuary  of  Beaupr^  has  been  in  existence 
for  225  years,  and  from  its  very  foundation  has 
been  noted  for  miracles.  Like  its  prototype,  St. 
Anne  d'Auray,  in  Brittany,  it  is  visited  every 
year  by  numerous  bands  of  piQus  pilgrims  from 
all  parts  of  Canada — many  of  whom  go  through 


devotion,  others  to  seek  relief  from  bodily  pains, 
or  relief  to  their  souls  or  for  those  who  are  dear 
to  them.  It  is  but  a  short  time  since  Bishop  de 
Goesbriand  visited  Sephoris  in  Galilee,  where  St. 
Anne  and  her  husband,  St.  Joachim,  lived,  and 
also  the  Saint's  shrine  in  Jerusalem,  and  St.  Anne 
d'Auray  in  Brittany ;  it  is  therefore  not  surpris- 
ing that  he  takes  'such  a  warm  interest  in  the 
spread  of  a  devotion  in  his  diocese  that  has  been 
rewarded  with  many  special  favors  both  in  the 
natural  and  spiritual  order.  Although  intended 
chiefly  for  the  pilgrims  and  the  spread  of  devotion 
in  the  Diocese  of  Burlington,  Bishop  de  Goes- 
briand's  brochure  will  be  found  interesting  to 
Catholics  everywhere. 

The  Vermont  Historical  Gazetteer  :  A  Local 
History  of  all  the  Towns  in  the  State— Civil, 
Educational,  Biographical,  Reh'gious,  and  Military. 
Vol.  IV.  Collated  and  Published  by  Abby  Maria 
Hemenway,  Montpelier,  Vt.,  1882. 

This  volume  of  the  Gazetteer  contains  1200  octavo 
pages,  neatly  printed,  and  is  embellished  with  a 
large  number  of  fine  engravings  of  men  and  places 
of  note  in  Vermont.  Far  from  being  of  a  desultory 
character,  or  dry,  the  sketches  are  from  the  pens 
of  some  of  the  most  prominent  men  and  women 
in  the  various  localities  treated  of,  and  are  often 
racy  with  anecdote.  Among  the  principal  contrib- 
utors are  Hon.  Paul  Dillingham,  Hon.  J.  W. 
Dana,  Gen.  A.-.Harley  Hill,  G.  N.  Brigham,  M.  D., 
Hon.  Carlos  Carpenter,  Hon.  Chas.  C.  Webster, 
Hon.  T.  P.  Redfield,  and  others  of  equal  prominenc«. 
An  idea  of  the  excellence  and  elaborate  character 
of  the  work  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the 
341  pages  devoted  to  the  history  of  Montpelier 
alone  are  embellished  with  50  excellent  portraits 
of  those  who  live  or  have  lived  there.  Miss  Hem- 
enway, the  editor  of  the  Gazetteer,  is  a  convert  to 
our  holy  Faith,  and  is  already  known  to  many  of 
our  readers  as  the  author  of  "  Rosa  Mystica  "  and 
a  metrical  Life  of  St.  Joseph.  She  seems  to  have 
made  the  history  of  her  native  State  a  life-work, 
and  its  success  has  far  exceeded  the  most  sanguine 
expectations  of  Vermonters  themselves.  The  late 
Hon.  David  Read  asserted  that  "  forty  men  would 
have  dropped  the  work  before  this  time,  and  given 
it  up  discouraged,"  and  the  Librarian  of  the 
Chicago  Historical  Library,  that  "Miss  Hemen- 
way's  Gazetteer  of  Vermont  is  the  best  local  His- 
tory in  the  United  States."  Benson  J.  Lossing, 
the  historian,  thinks  it  should  be  the  pride,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  duty,  of  every  Vermonter  to  sustain 
it,"  and  Hiram  J.  Cutting,  State  Geologist,  is  au- 
thority for  the  statement  that  "there  has  never 
been  any  work  published  in  the  State  in  which 
prominent  Vermonters  at  home  and  abroad  liave 
taken  the  interest  they  do  in  this."  The  price  of 
the  volume,  in  various  styles  of  binding,  is  from 
$5  to  $7. 
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(     U^^^h's  Department. 

Some    Thoughts   for   the  Children    of 
i  Mary. 

have  been  enjoying  a  beauti- 
ful book,  which  I  would  like 
to  have  you  enjoy  also  ;  and 
it  has  given  food  for  tliought 
to  me,  which  I  am  sending  on 
to  you. 

This  beautiful  book,  "The  Le- 
gends of  the  Blessed  Sacrament," 
a  noticeable  Preface.  Do  you 
ever  read  the  Preface  of  a  book?  The  one  to 
which  I  refer  is  well  worth  it.  The  author 
says  (and  I  want  you  to  read  the  words  care- 
fully and  thoughtfully,  trying  to  think  what 
they  mean,  no  matter  how  serious  they  seem 
to  you):  "Union  with  God  is  the  secret  of 
the  lives  of  the  saints.  We  find  them  hum- 
bly and  simply  seeking  Him  in  the  ways  He 
has  appointed  ;  most  especially  affectionate  to 
the  Blessed  Mother  of  God,  and  most  fer- 
vently devout  towards  the  glorious  Sacrament 
of  the  Altar." 

And  then  she  goes  on  to  say:  "  God  is  always 
the  same  ;  sanctity  is  always  the  same.  If 
we  aspire  to  union  with  God,  we^must  follow 
the  footsteps  pf  the  saints."  Still,  for  us,  as 
for  the  saints,  it  is  Jesus  Christ  who  is  waiting 
for  us  in  our  churches, — waiting  for  us  to 
come  and  love  Him,  and  console  His  Heart. 
What  can  we  do  for  Him  there?  Let  us 
think.  We  can  go  to  Mass  of  a  week-day. 
To  go  on  Sundays  and  holydays  is,  of  course, 
the  bounden  duty  of  us  all ;  but  we  are  not 
obliged  to  hear  the  ordinary. week-day  Masses. 
Yet  it  is  the  same  "tremendous  Sacrifice" 
which  is  offered  then  for  you  and  me ;  and 
it  is  the  same  Jesus  whom  the  priest  uplifts 
in  his  anointed  hands.  What  we  need  not 
do  for  duty,  shall  we  not  sometimes  do  for 
love? 

When  our  dear  Lord  was  here  on  earth, 
little  children  were  brought  to  Him,  and  He 
received  and  blessed  them.  Ah  !  but  He  is 
still  here  on  earth  in  His  Sacrament  of  sac- 
raments ;  and  when  we  are  tempted  to  cry 
out : 

*'  Oh  to  have  seen  what  we  now  adore, — 
And,  though  veiled  to  faithless  sight. 


To  have  known,  in  the  form  that  Jesus  wore, 
The  Lord  of  life  and  light!  " 

the  true  answer  of  the  poet  applies  to  us  : 

"  Hush!  for  He  dwells  among  us  still: 

And  a  grace  can  yet  be  thine, 
Which  the  scoffer  and  doubter  can  never  know, — 

The  Presence  of  the  Divine. 
Jesus  is  with  Hia  children  yet, 

For  His  word  can  never  deceive; 
Go  where  His  lowly  altars  rise, 

And  worship  and  believe. ' ' 

Let  us  go  there,  not  only  at  the  time  of 
Mass,  but  at  other  times  when  all  is  still,  and 
we  can  speak  to  Him  alone  ;  none  near  ex- 
cept the  holy  angels,  who  forever  guard  the 
sacred  place.  That  Heart  waiting  there  is 
waiting  for  you,  and  loving  you,  and  is  glad 
when  you  come  to  stay  awhile.  While  men 
without  revile  Him,  you,  near  Him,  are  per- 
mitted to  wait  upon  and  praise  Him.  0 
happy  you ! 

Bring  flowers  to  deck  His  altar.  If  you  are 
rich,  buy  lovely,  fragrant  blossoms,  or  ask 
them  from  your  father's  gardens  or  green- 
house. If  you  are  poor,  is  there  not  some  lit- 
tle plant  which  you  raise  and  treasure,  and 
which  you  can  sometimes  lend,  to  beautify  the 
holy  place  ?  Often  say  your  beads  there  ;  and 
always  let  your  loving  thoughts  and  prayers 
and  praises  rise  there  like  the  very  fairest  and 
sweetest  flowers.  For  do  you  not  see  that 
they  are  like  flowers  ? 

"In  the  Chaplet,  on  Jesus  and  Mary 

From  our  hearts  let  us  call ; 
At  each  Ave  Maria  we  whisper, 

A  rosebud  shall  fall ; 
And  at  each  Gloria  Patri  a  lily, 

The  crown  of  them  all !  " 

Every  tender,  loving  thought  we  give  Him 
is  as  incense  to  Him,  and  we  need  not  go  to 
church  for  this.  At  school  and  at  home,  let 
us  think  in  what  direction  from  us  the  nearest 
church  is.  Then  let  us  often,  with  a  loving 
thought,  or  a  holy  aspiration,  turn  our  faces 
and  our  hearts  thither,  as  we  work  or  study  or 
play;  and  always,  when  we  say  our  morning  or 
night  prayers,  remembering  who  is  there  in  the 
tabernacle,  and  who,  in  spite  of  thick  walls 
and  far  distance,  knows  we  think  of  Him. 
How  easy  to  do,  and  how  glad  it  will  make 
Him  !  Here  is  one  aspiration,  and  it  is  in- 
dulgenced  : 

"0  Sacrament  most  holy!  0  Sacrament  divine! 

AH  praise  q-nd  ^11  thanksgiving  be  every  moment  Thine ! ' ' 
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"  Think  of  Me,  and  I  will  think  of  thee," 
He  said  once  to  a  loving  soul.  Shall  we  not 
try  to  win  a  like  blessing  from  Him,  thinking 
of  Him  gladly  and  lovingly  by  night  and 
day? 

Do  we  need  so  much  teaching  as  to  how  we 
-  can  show  love  for  our  Blessed  Lord  ?  Must  we 
need  to  be  told  never  to  pass  His  altar  where 
the  Blessed  Presence  dwells,  without  kneeling 
low  before  It  ?  Do  not  content  yourself  with 
that  slight  jerk  of  the  knee,  which  I  fear  you 
would  laugh  at  each  other  for  knowing  no 
better  than  to  eniploy  in  greeting  a  hitman 
superior  or  friend.  Always  kneel  humbly 
down  before  your  God.  Alas  !  I  think  we  do 
not  know  the  grandeur  of  our  heritage. 

"Are  we  not  nobles  ? — we  who  trace 

Our  pedigree  so  high, 
That  God  for  us  and  for  our  race 

Created  earth  and  sky, 
And  light,  and  air,  and  time,  and  Space, 

To  serve  us,  and  then  die  ?  " 

"Are  we  not  princes  ? — we  who  stand 

As  heirs  before  the  Throne, — 
We  who  can  call  the  Promised  Land 

Our  heritage,  our  own, 
And  answer  to  no  less  command 

Than  God's,  and  His  alone? 

"Are  we  not  kings  ?     Both  night  and  day, 

From  early  until  late, 
About  our  bed,  about  our  way, 

A  guard  of  angels  wait; 
And  so  we  watch  and  work  an.d  play, 

ki  more  than  royal  state. 

"Are  we  not  holy?    Do  not  start: 

It  is  God's  sacred  will. 
To  call  us  temples  set  apart 

His  Holy  Ghost  may  fill  : 
Our  very  Food.  .  .  .  Oh,  hush,  my  heart! 

Adore  It,  and  be  still. 

"  0  God,  that  we  can  dare  to  fail. 

And  dare  to  say  we  must ! 

0  God,  that  we  can  ever  trail 

Such  banners  in  the  dust, — 

Can  let  such  starry  honora  pale, 

And  such  a  blazon  rust ! 

"  Shall  we  upon  such  titles  bring 
The  taint  of  sin  and  shame  ? 
Shall  we,  the  children  of  the  King, 

Who  hold  so  grand  a  claim. 
Tarnish  by  any  meaner  thing 
The  glory  of  our  name  ?  " 

Suppose  we  learn  that  poetry,  and  say  it  of- 
ten to  ourselves  ?  Remember  we  do  not  need 
always  to  be  in  church  for  this.    But  oh  !  for 


love  of  Him  who  is  always  thinking  of  us,  let 
us  tr}^,  wherever  we  are,  to  think  with  love  of 
Him. 


A  Deserved  Promotion. 


N    the    17th   of    July,   Charles 
Smith,  Jr.,  a  Catholic  boy  and 
native    of   this    city,    was    ap- 
pointed from  the  ranks,  second 
lieutenant  in  the  Army.     Such 
promotions   being  of  rare  occur-r 
rence,  we  have  procured  the  fol- 
lowing  history  of   the    young   man, 
showing  that  his  advancement  was  the 
result,  of  merit : 

He  was  born  at  Fort  Monroe,  Virginia,  in 
1861,  and  from  1867  to  1880  attended  St. 
Stephen's  Church  in  this  city,  being  both  a 
pupil  and  teacher  of  the  Sunday  school.     In 

1879,  he  graduated  at  the  High  School  here, 
and  soon  after  expressed  a  desire  to  follow  the 
Army  as  a  profession.  Obtaining  the  consent 
of  his  parents,  he  enlisted  on  the  15th  of  May, 

1880,  in  Battery  H,  3d  U.  S.  Artillery,  where 
his  exemplary  conduct  and  strict  attention  to 
his  duties  as  a  private  soldier  soon  won  for 
him  promotion  to  corporal  and  sergeant,  and 
finally,  in  October,  last  year,  Ist-sergeant,  a 
responsible  position  for  one  of  his  age,  the  du- 
ties of  which,  however,  he  dischairged  with  such 
satisfaction  to  his  battery-commander,  Major 
James  R.  Kelly,  3d  U.  S.  Artillery,  that  the 
latter  recommended  him  for  promotion  to  a  2d 
lieutenantcy.  Having  very  creditably  passed 
the  examination  required  by  the  regulations  of 
the  Army,  he  was,  on  May  19, 1882,  appointed 
a  "  Candidate  for  promotion,"  which  position 
entitled  him  to  wear  the  insignia  of  an  officer 
on  the  sleeves  of  his  uniform  coat.  Finall-y,  on 
the  27th  of  July  last,  the  President  nominated 
him  to  be  2d  Lieutenant  of  the  8th  U.  S.  In- 
fantry, stationed  in  California;  so  that  he  is  now 
the  youngest  officer  in  age  in  the  U.  S.  Army. 

He  is  not  only  an  affectionate  son  and 
brother,  but  was  generally  liked  and  esteemed 
by  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  espec- 
ially his  pastor,  the  Rev.  Father  McNally, 
and  the  teachers  of  the  schools  he  attended, 
all  of  whom  he  impressed  with  his  good  be- 
havior, devotion  to  his  religion  and  to  learn- 
ing, and  his  earnestness  of  purpose. —  Wash- 
ington (B.  C.)  Catholic. 
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Confraternity  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception (or  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes). 

All  communications  in  reference  to  the  Confrater- 
nity of  the  Immaculate  Conception  should  he  addressed 
to  Rev.  A.  Granger,  C.  S.  C,  Notre  Dame,  Ind.  This 
Bulletin  is  entirely  under  his  direction. 


'•  We  fly  to  thy  patronage,  0  Holy  Mother  of  God  !  " 

Report  for  the  Week  Ending  Wednesday, 
August  23d. 
The  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
fraternity are  earnestly  requested  in  favor  of  the 
following  petitions  :  Conversion  to  the  Faith  for 
20  persons,— change  of  life  for  10,  return  to  the 
Faith  for  11,  and  spiritual  and  temporal  favors  for 
16  persons  and  12  families, — recovery  of  health 
for  17,  of  mind  for  3,  of  hearing  for  2,  and  of  sight 
for  3  persons, — employment  for  14,  special  graces 
for  13,  and  the  grace  of  a  happy  death  for  7  per- 
sons,— success  in  various  undertakings  for  12  per- 
sons, and  of  5  novenas, — peace  and  concord  for  5 
persons  and  2  families, — temporal  necessities  for 
12  persons  and  3  families, — a  speedy  return  for 
2,  and  the  virtue  of  temperance  for  2  persons. 
Also  60  particular  intentions,  and  a  number  of 
thanksgivings  for  favors  received. 

FAVORS    obtained. 

"  Rev.  Father  : — Miss ,  of  this  city  [Lan- 
caster, Pa.],  had  lost  the  ui^e  of  her  left  hand  for 
about  eleven  months,  owing  to  contraction  of  the 
muscles,  and  had  little  or  no  hope  of  ever  regain- 
ing its  use.  Having  heard  of  a  wonderful  cure 
performed  in  this  city  by  the  water  of  Lourdes, 
at  the  end  of  a  novena  to  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
she  concluded  to  try  the  water  upon  her  hand. 
When  procured,  a  little  of  it  was  poured  into 
the  contracted  palm,  and  her  fingers  immedi- 
ately relaxed  with  a  crackling  noise.  The  young 
lady  was  on  her  knees  at  the  time  of  the  cure, 
and  remained  there  for  some  minutes  in  an  as- 
tounded state,  opening  and  closing  the  now  re- 
stored hand  as  if  she  could  hardly  credit  her 
senses.  This  was  about  four  years  ago,  and  she 
has  had  the  full  use  of  her  hand  ever  since.  The 
cure  mentioned  above,  which  called  her  attention 
to  the  water  of  Lourdes,  was  that  of  a  young  man, 

Mr.  S ,  a  printer,  about  eighteen  years  of  age, 

who  had  become  almost  totally  blind,  and  could 
no  longer  work  at  his  trade,  or  even  read.  His 
eyes  were  in  such  a  bad  condition  that  two  ocu- 
lists told  him  nothing  could  be  done  for  him. 
Meeting  with  Bro. ,  who  had  been  in  Lan- 
caster canvassing  for  The  ''  Ave  Maria,"  he  sent 
word  to  Notre  Dame  to  have  a  novena  said  for 
his  intention,  and  joined  in  it  himself,  at  the  same 
time  using  the  water  of  Lourdes  upon  his  eyes. 


At  the  end  of  the  novena  the  young  man  found 
his  sight  perfectly  restored,  and  his  eyes  as  well 
and  strong  as  ever  they  had  been.     About  the 

same  time,  Mrs. ,  a  pious  lady  of  this  city, 

brought  the  Brother  from  Notre  Dame  to  a  place 
where,  in  three  houses,  fifteen  persons  were  down 
with  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria,  that  he  might 
give  them  the  water  of  Lourdes.  He  did  so;  the 
fever  immediately  ceased,  and  in  a  few  days  every 
one  of  the  fifteen  persons  was  convalescent." 

"  Rev.  Father  : — About    two    years    ago,    Mr. 

, ,  an  excellent  Catholic  gentleman  of  this 

city  [New  York],  and  a  druggist  by  profession, 
w^as  so  ill  from  an  attack  of  inflammation  of  the 
bowels,  and  in  so  dangerous  a  condition,  that  the 
priest  as  well  as  the  doctor  had  been  called  in. 
His  condition  was  a  critical  one.  Just  then  the 
water  of  Lourdes  was  thought  of,  and  after  its 
first  application  the  patient  obtained  immediate 
relief.  He  was  well  the  next  day  or  the  day 
after,  and  able  to  attend  to  his  business  as  usual." 

"A  little  girl  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  was  suffer- 
ing greatly  from  St.  Vitus's  dance,  and  had  to  be 
taken  home  from  school  on  account  of  it.  The 
doctor  was  in  regular  attendance,  but  medical  aid 
seemed  unable  to  effect  a  cure.  The  water  of 
Lourdes  was  used  and  a  novena  made,  and;  at  the 
end  of  the  eighth  day  the  doctor  expressed  great 
surprise  at  the  change  for  the  better.  He  said  the 
system  of  the  child  had  undergone  a  complete 
change,  but  he  was  not  aware  that  the  water  of 
Lourdes  had  been  used.  In  a  week  or  two  the 
patient  was  restored  to  almost  her  normal  state  of 
health.  This  is  the  third  case  of  the  kind  in  this 
city  known  to  have  been  cured  by  the  water  of 
Lourdes." 

OBITUARY. 

We  recommend  the  following  deceased  persons 
to  the  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  thfe  Con- 
fraternity: Leonard  Mitchell,  Remiscot  Co.,  Mo., 
who  rested  in  peace  June  20th.  Michael  H.  Don- 
ovan, Philadelphia,  Pa.,  who  slept  in  the  Lord 
July  25th.  Bridget  E.  Galvin,  Salem,  Mass.,  who 
departed  this  life  August  8th.  Mr.  John  Montie 
and  Mrs.  Mary  Liebengiete,  both  of  Riverside, 
Iowa.  Mrs.  Maria  Curry,  Altoona  City,  Pa.  Miss 
Catharine  Hacket,  Watertown,  Wis.,  who  died 
a  most  pious  death  on  the  15th  of  August.  Mar- 
cell  a  Shalvey,  who  departed  this  life  August  3d. 
Timothy  Shalvey,  who  died  January  31st,  1880. 
Mr.  Thomas  Byrne,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Micl^.,  who 
died  on  the  27th  of  January.  Miss  Hanna  J^^enna, 
who  died  at  Ada,  Kent  Co.,  Mich.,  September  13, 
1881.  John  Conway,  of  New  Haven,  who  died  on 
the  17th  of  July. 

May  their  souls,  and  all  the  souls  of  the  faith- 
ful departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in 

peace  I 

A.  Granger,  C.  S.  C, 

Director  of  the  Confraternity. 
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TUERK'S   WATER    MOTOR 

for  Blowing  House  and  Church  Organs,  and  Running  all  kinds  of  Machinery  by  Water  Power,  Hydrant  Pressure. 

TUERK  BROS.  &  JOHNSTON, 

Send  for  Catalogue.  86  &  88  Market  Street,  Chicago. 

The  Organ  In  the  Ohuroh  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  is  blown  with  a  Tuerk  Motor. 
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DR.    MCINTOSH'S 

Solar  Microscope  and  Stereopticon  Combination 

FOR  THE   USE  OF 

COLLEGES,  SCHOOLS,  PHYSICIANS  and  SCIENTISTS. 


This  Combination  includes  three  distinct  instruments,  a 
Solar  Microscope,  Solar  Stereopticon  and  Monoc- 
ular Microscope. 

Each  of  these  can  be  used  alone  or  in  combination. 

By  the  aid  of  this  combination,  Astronomy,  Geography,  Geometry, 
Botany,  Zo5logy,  Philosophy,  Physiology,  Pathology,  Histology,  etc., 
can  be  finely  illustrated  to  a  large  class  or  audience. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  Free  on  application. 

Mcintosh  galvanic  &  faradic  battery  co., 

192  &  194  Jackson  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
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BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

Bella  of  Pure  Copper  and  Tin  for  Churehea, 
Schools,  Fire  A^arIn8,Fa^ms,  etc.  FULLY 
WARRANTED.    Catalogue  sent  Free. 

VANDUZEN  &  TIFT,  Cincinnati,  O. 


MENEELY  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

Favorably  known  to  the  public  elnoft 
11826,  Churcb, Chapel, School, Fire  Alarm 
and  other  bells;  also  Chiuioa  and  Peals. 

BHEELY  &  CO.,  WEST  MY,  N.  T. 


The  Lemonnier  Library, 

Established  at  Notre  Dame  in  1872  for  the  nse 
of  the  Students  of  the  University. 


Donations  of  books,  pamphlets,  periodicals,  etc., 
for  the  re-establishing  of  this  Library,  which  was 
destroyed  by  the  late  fire,  are  respectfully  solicited 
and  will  be  gratefully  received  and  acknowledged 
by  the  Librarian.    Pleaae  address 

NoTKK  Dams,  Indiana. 


Mixed  Marriages. 

Their  Origin  and  Results. 


By  Rev.  A.  A.  LAMBING, 

Author  of  "The  Orphan's  Friend,"  "  The  Sunday- 
School  Teacher's  Manual,"  etc.,  etc. 


Single  Copy, 
Eight  Copies, 


OFFICE  OF  THE 
Notre  Dam 
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University  of  Notre  Dame. 


ST,  JOSEJPH'S    CO,,   i]vr>. 


THIS  UNIVERSITY  was  founded  in  1842,  and 
chartered  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  In- 
diana, in  1844,  with  power  to  confer  all  the  usual  de- 
grees. The  College  can  be  easily  reaxihed  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  by  means  of 
three  great  trunk  lines  of  railway— the  Lake  Shore  and 
Michigan  Southern,  the  Chicago  and  Lake  Huron,  and 
the  ^reat  Western  and  Michigan  Central;  the  first  two 
passing  within  a  mile  of  the  College  grounds,  and  the 
fast  connecting  at  Niles  with  the  railway  between  that 
city  and  South  Bend. 

The  College  buildings  are  massive  and  commodious, 
and  capable  of  giving  accommodation  to  five  hundred 
resident  students. 

The  University  affords  every  facility  for  acquiring 
a  thorough  knowledge  of 


CLASSICS, 

LAW, 

MATHEMATICS, 

MEDICINE 

SCIENCE, 

MUSIC. 

Read  What  Millions  Proclaim! 


To  such  as  wish  to  devote  themselves  to  Commercial 
pursuits,  Notre  Dame  gives  a  more  thorough  business 
training  than  can  be  obtained  in  any  purely  Commer- 
cial CoUege. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  COURSE 

has  always  received  the  most  careful  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  officers  and  Commercial  Faculty  of  the 
Institution. 

In  all  the  courses,  the  best  systems  of  teaching  are 
adopted,  and  the  best  authors  for  each  branch  selected. 

New  Students  will  be  received  at  any  time,  their 
term  beginning  with  date  of  entrance. 

Catalogues,  giving  full  particulars,  will  be  sent 
free,  on  application  to  the  President. 


Tlie  3Iiniin  department. 

This  is  a  separate  Department  in  the  Institution  at 
Notre  Dame,  for  boys  under  13  years  of  age.^ 

Thorough  and  comprehensive  instruction  in  the  pri- 
mary branches  is  imparted.  The  discipline  is  parental, 
and  suited  to  children  of  tender  years.  The  personal 
neatness  and  wardrobe  of  the  pupils  receive  special 
attention  from  the  Sisters,  who  take  a  tender  and  faith- 
ful care  of  their  young  charges. 

Board  and  Tuition — $125,  per  Session  of  Five  Months. 

Drawing, .  Vocal  Music,  Violin,  and  Piano,  free  in 
this  Department. 

For  further  particulars,  or  Catalogue,  address 

Rev  T  E  WALSH,  C  S  C, 

"  Notre  Dame  P.  0.,  Indiana. 


The  Genuine  Singer  Sewing  Machines 

ARE  ONLY  Made  by  the  Singer 

Manufacturing  Company. 


Notre  Dame  P.  0., 

Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  1882. 
They  are,  beyond  all  controversy,  the  best  in  the 
world.  Having  tried  many  other  makes  in  our  re- 
spective Institutions,  we  find,  by  continual  usage,  the 
genuine  Singer  to  be  far  superior  to  any  other,  and 
recommend  it  to  all  as  the  most  valuable  of  Sewing 
Machines.  E.  F.  Grether,  No.  135  Michigan  Street, 
South  Bend,  Indiana,  is  agent  for  this  locality.  Call 
on  or  address  him. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NOTRE  DAME, 
and  ST.  MARY'S  ACADEMY. 


The  "  OLD   RELIABLE  *'  SINGER 

IS 

The  Strongest, 

The    Simplest, 

The  Most  Durable 

SEWING  MACHINE 

EVER  YET  CONSTRUCTED. 


Our  Sales  last  year  were  at  the  rate  of  over 
1,800   SEWING  MACHINES  A   DAY 

for  every  business-day  in  the  year. 


THE     SINGER    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY, 

Principal    Office — 34    Union   Square,   N.   Y. 

South  Bend  Branch — 135    Michigan   Street. 

2,000  Offices  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada ;  and  3,000  in 
the  Old  World  and  South  America. 

Offices  in  every  civiliised  Country  upon  earth. 
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Our  Lady  of  the  Rocks.* 

BY  DANTE   G.   ROSETTF. 

JpPl  OTHER,  is  this  the  darkness  of  the  end, 

'^  *  ^     The  Shadow  of  Death  ?  and  is  that  outer  sea 

Infinite  imminent  Eternity? 
And  does  the  death-pang  by  man's  seed  sustain'd 
In  Time's  each  instant  cause  thy  face  to  bend 
In  silent  prayer  upon  the  Son,  while  He 
Blesses  the  dead  with  His  hand  silently 
To  His  long  day  which  hours  no  more  offend  ? 

Mother  of  grace,  the  pass  is  difficult ; 
Keen  are  these  rocks,  and  the  bewildered  souls 
Throng    it   like    echoes,  blindly  shuddering 
through. 
Thy  Name,  0  Lord,  each  spirit's  voice  extols, 
Whose  peace  abides  in  the  dark  avenue 
Amid  the  bitterness  of  things  occult. 


*  Written  in  1858,  on  seeing  the  famous  picture  by 
Da  A^inci,  so-entitled,  now  preserved  in  the  British  Na- 
tional Gallery 


The  Nativity  of  Our  Lady. 


"e." 


gJUJ^HE  Nativity  of  Oar  Lady,  the  most 
SR  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  of  the  royal  race 
"""^  of  David,  took  place,  says  Durandus, 
following  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  first 
Fathers,  on  Saturday,  in  the  XlVth  moon,  in 
the  1st  year  of  the  191st  Olympiad,  738  years 
after  the  foundation  of  Rome,  Lucius  Doraitius 
Ahenobarbus  and  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio 
being  Consuls.  He  adds  :  "  We  celebrate  the 
day  the  most  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  came  into 
the  world,  because  she  was  sanctified  in  her 
mother  s  womb,  according  to  the  words  of 


the  Psalmist :  The  Most  High  hath  sanctified 
His  own  tabernacle.  The  nativity  of  the  Vir- 
gin Mary,  writes  St.  Jerome,  is  the  birth  of 
that  noble  creature  who  had  been  the  object 
of  the  oracles  of  so  many  prophets.  It  is  the 
pledge  of  the  divine  promises,  says  St.  John 
Damascene,  and,  as  it  were,  the  assurance  and 
the  covenant  of  the  future  birth  of  the  Saviour 
of  the  world.  Maria  d'Agreda,  in  her  "  Mys- 
tical City  of  God,"  declares  "  the  nativity  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  took  place  September  8th. 
She  was  born  pure,  beautiful,  and  full  of  grace; 
exempt  from  the  law  and  from  the  tribute  of 
sin.  Although  she  came  into  the  world  like 
the  other  children  of  Adam,  her  birth  was  ac- 
companied with  such  circumstances  and  by  so 
special  a  concourse  of  graces  that  it  was  truly 
miraculous,  and  worthy  of  the  admiration  of 
entire  nature  to  the  eternal  homage  of  Him 
who  was  the  author  thereof.  This  divine  star, 
harbinger  of  day,  appeared  to  the  world  about 
midnight,  thereby  separating  the  night  of  the 
Old  Law  and  of  the  former  darkness,  from  the 
new  day  of  grace  shortly  to  dawn  upon  the 
earth.  Her  mother  willed  that  no  hands  save 
her  own  should  tend  her  saintly  child  ;  Anna, 
whom  virtue  divine  had  exempted  from  the 
ordinary  ills  of  mothers  at  the  moment  of  de- 
liverance, alone  cared  for  the  new-born  infant, 
pressing  in  her  arms  the  richest  treasure  of 
heaven  and  of  earth,  the  purest  of  creatures, 
inferior  only  to  God.  St.  Anna  forthwith  of- 
fered to  the  Most  High,  with  great  fervor,  her 
holy  daughter,  at  the  same  time  imploring  Him 
graciously  to  enlighten  her,  that  she  might  be 
to  this  marvellous  infant  all  that  He  could  de- 
sire." It  was  further  revealed  to  this  venera- 
ble servant  of  God  that  "  the  very  instant  that 
our  Queen  came  into  the  world,  the  Almighty 
sent  the  Archangel  Gabriel  to  Limbus,  to  an- 
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nounce  to  the  holy  Patriarchs  the  news  at 
once  so  happy  and  so  consoling  to  them.  The 
Fathers,  the  Prophets,  and  the  other  just 
souls  who  were  in  Limbus,  rejoiced  at  the 
tidings  of  this  great. favor,  and  sang  new  can- 
ticles of  praise  to  the  Lord."  This  revelation 
is  confirmed  by  the  great  St.  Bernard  in  his 
Sermon  for  Pentecost. 

We  learn  naught  from  the  Sacred  Scriptures 
regarding  the  circumstances  of  the  nativity  of 
Our  Lady,  nor  relative  to  her  parents.  The 
names  of  Joachim  and  Anna  are  not  men- 
tioned in  the  New  Testament,  unless  the 
Heli  given  by  St.  Luke  in  his  genealogy  of 
Jesus  Christ,  on  the  female  side,  be  identical 
with  Joachim.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  Calmet, 
who  points  out  that  in  Hebrew  Heli,  Heliakim., 
Eliacim,  Joacim  and  Joakim^  were  synonyms, 
— that  the  Jews  themselves  styled  the  Vir- 
gin Mary  the  daughter  of  Heli, — and,  quoting 
Galantin,  relates  that  a  Jewish  doctor,  or  rab- 
bin, named  Haccados,  being  consulted  by  the 
Roman  Consul,  Antoninus,  on  the  subject  of 
the  mother  of  the  Messias,  replied  :  "  Know, 
then,  that  the  father  of  his  mother  had  two 
names  :  one  Heli,  the  other  Joakim."  The 
parents  of  the  Madonna  are  named  as  Joachim 
and  Anna  by  many  ancient  writers,  are  so 
cited  by  the  Fathers,  and  have  been  thus 
called  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches, — 
Joakim,  or  Jehoachira  (which  are  the  same  in 
Hebrew),  signifying  preparation  or  strength  of 
the  Lord,  and  Anna,  grace. 

St,  Peter  Damian  is  evidently  of  this  opin- 
ion, numbering  among  "useless  questions" 
that  relative  to  the  names  of  the  parents  of 
the  Virgin  Mary.  Fulbert  of  Chartres,  writ- 
ing in  the  eleventh  century,  speaks  of  them 
as  symbolical  and  mystic — not  true  names ; 
likewise  St.  Augustin,  who,  in  his  answer 
to  Faustus  the  Manichean,  says  expressly 
that  the  name  of  Joakim,  being  known  only 
through  the  apocryphal  writings,  could  not 
be  used  in  argument.*  Finally,  other  writ- 
ers teach  the  father  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
o  have  been  Cleophas,  adducing  as  proof 
thereof  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  (xix,  25) : 
There  stood  by  the  cross  of  Jesus  His  Mother, 
and  His  Mother's  sister,  Mary  of  Cleophas: 
thus  styled,  after  the  manner  of  the  Jews, 
from  the  name  of  the  father,  Mary  (daughter) 
of  Cleophas.     This  idea  is  followed   by  St. 


^  l^ber  xxiii  Contra  Faus.  Manich.,  cap.  9. 


Jerome,  who  in  his  book  against  Elpidius 
speaks  of  the  sister  of  Mary,  Mother  of  the 
Lord,  named  by  the  Evangelist  Mary  of  Cleo- 
phas, or  by  the  father,  etc."  His  authority 
in  this  question  is  cited  by  St.  Peter  Chrysol- 
ogus,  Venerable  Bede,  and  others  ;  as  also  by 
Tillemont,  who  writes  :  "  St.  John  gives  to 
the  Virgin  as  sister  another  Mary,  whom  he 
surnames,  of  Cleophas";  "such  being,"  says 
St.  Jerome,  "the  name  of  her  father,  or  of  her 
family,  or  from  some  other  reason  unknown 
to  us."  Thus  this  Father  appears  to^  find  no 
difficulty  in  believing  that  the  father  of  the 
Virgin  was  named  Cleophas ;  *  and  the  Ro- 
man Martyrology  brings  the  weight  of  its 
authority,  when,  on  April  9th,  it  announces 
Mary  of  Cleophas  as  sister  of  the  most  Blessed 
Mary,  f 

Tradition,  however,  has  preserved  the  names 
of  Anna  and  of  Joachim,  and  paid  honors  to 
their  memory.  What  we  know  of  them  comes 
exclusively  from  the  Christians  of  the  East. 
The  Apocryphal  Gospel,  known  as  De  Nati- 
vitate,  sive  de  Ortu  Marice,  or  "Nativity  of 
Mary,"  believed  to  have  been  composed  by 
Seleucus,  a  noted  heresiarch  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, opens  thus:-  "The  blessed  and  glorious 
Mary,  ever- Virgin,  of  the  royal  race  and  fam- 
ily of  David,  was  born  in  the  city  of  Nazareth, 
and  educated  at  Jerusalem  in  the  Temple  of 
the  Lord.  Her  father  was  named  Joachim, 
and  her  mother  Anna."  "  The  History  of  the 
Nativity  of  Mary  and  of  the  Infancy  of  the  Sa- 
viour," falsely  attributed  to  St.  Matthew,  but 
which  St.  Irenseus  deems  the  w^ork  of  some  of 
the  early  heretics,  since  the  Marcionites,  a 
species  of  Gnostics,  made  great  use  of  it,  also 
mentions  Joachim  and  Anna  as  parents  of  the 
Blessed  Mary.  The  most  ancient  document 
wherein  occur  the  names  of  Joachim  and 
Anna,  as  father  and  mother  of  Our  Lady,  is 
the  Protevangeliiim^  or  Preparatory  Gospel,  of 
James  the  Jew  (supposed  by  some  to  be  iden- 
tical with  St.  James  the  Less),  which  Calmet 
judges  written  by  the  Ebionites  in  the  time 
of  the  Apostles,  or  very  shortly  after  their 
death.  J     This  Gospel,  whence  are  drawn  the 


*Hist.  Eccles.,  Tom.  I,  p.  459. 

t  In  Judasa  sanetae  Maria^-  Cleopha;,  sororis  sanctis- 
simai  Dei  Genitricis  Maries. 

ifEbion,  numbered  by  St.  Liguorias  the  fourth  heretic 
of  the  first  century,  though  Fleury  ranks  him  as  sec- 
ond after  Simon  Mag-as,  prided  himself  upon  be- 
ing a  disciple  of  St.  Peter,  wholly  rejecting  St.  Paul. 
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accounts  of  the  Annunciation,  the  Adoration 
of  the  Magi,  the  Presentation  in  the  Temple, 
the  Flight  into  Egypt,  the  Massacre  of  the 
Innocents,  etc.,  is  frequently  quoted  by  St. 
Epiphanius,  by  St.  Eustachius  of  Antioch,  and 
other  Fathers,  thus  proving  the  antiquity  of 
the  tradition,  which  was  so  generally  spread 
in  the  East,  that  Mahomet  in  the  Alcoran, 
and  other  Arab  writers,  allude  to  it.  Commen- 
tators point  out  that  the  authors  of  these 
apocryphal  documents,  written  at  a  time  when 
the  memory  of  the  parents  of  Mary  was  yet 
green,  could  have  had  no  object  in  falsifying 
their  names,  and  thus  casting  the  stigma  of 
untruth  upon  their  own  compositions.  St. 
John  Damascene,  surnamed  Mansour,  or  Chry- 
sorroas  (bright  as  gold),  the  last  of  the  Greek 
Fathers,  and  the  most  brilliant  writer  of  the 
eighth  century,  in  his  Homilies  on  the  Na- 
tivity, the  Annunciation,  and  the  Death  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  borrows  largely  from  these 
writings;  and,  treating  of  the  genealogy  of 
Our  Lady,  exclaims  :  "  Thrice  happy  pair,  St. 
Joachim  and  St.  Anna  !  You  have  an  impre- 
scriptible right  to  our  gratitude ;  thanks  to 
you,  we  are  enabled  to  offer  to  our  God  the  gift 
most  pleasing  to  His  Heart,  a  Virgin-Mother, 
the  sole  mother  befitting  the  Creator." 

The  Chronicon  Paschale,  or  Paschalion,  pub- 
lished by  the  celebrated  Du  Cange,  1689,  and 
inserted  in  the  Series  of  Writers  on  Byzantine 
History,  speaks  of  Joachim  and  Anna  as  pa- 
rents of  the  Mother  of  God  ;  whilst  amongst 
the  Latins,  Athanasius  Bibliothecarius,  treat- 
ing of  the  sacred  ornaments  wherewith  Pope 
Leo  III  had  enriched  many  churches,  enu- 
merates a  cope,  or  vestment,  on  which  was 
embroidered  the  history  of  Saints  Joachim  and 
Anna,  the  most  holy  parents  of  Mary  the  Vir- 
gin. Lastly,  all  missals,  breviaries,  martyrol- 
ogies,  calendars,  and  other  ecclesiastical  books, 
both  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches,  unani- 
mously style  Joachim  the  father  and  Anna 
the  mother  of  the  Madonna. 

The  Protevangelium  tells  us  that  "  Joachim, 
intending  on  some  solemn  day  to  present 
his  offerings  in  the  Temple,  was  inhibited  by 
a  Jew,  named  Reuben,  who  told  him  it  was 
not  lawful,  because  he  had  no  posterity ; 
Joachim,  in  great  confusion,  retired  into  the 
wilderness,  where  he  continued  forty  days 
and  nights  in  fasting  and  prayer.  Meantime 
his  wife  Anna,  at  home,  was  grieving  before 
•God  on  account  of  her  barrenness  and  the 


departure  of  her  husband.  "  I  am,"  she  ex- 
claimed, "  as  one  who  is  accursed  in  Israel :  I 
am  reviled,  covered  with  confusion,  and  ban- 
ished from  the  Temple  of  my  God  !  To  what 
can  I  compare  myself  ?  "  Hereupon  an  an- 
gel descended  from  heaven  and  said  to  her : 
"  Anna,  God  hath  heard  your  prayer ;  you 
shall  conceive  and  bear  a  child,  and  your  gen- 
eration shall  be  praised  throughout  the  world." 
Anna  answered  :  "  As  the  Lord  my  God  liveth, 
if  He  give  me  either  son  or  daughter,  I  will 
consecrate  him  to  the  Lord,  and  he  shall  serve 
in  His  Temple  all  the  days  of  his  life."  At  the 
same  time  came  other  two  angels,  who  de- 
clared to  her  that  God  had  hearkened  to  the 
petitions  of  Joachim,  and  that  he  would  very 
quickly  return  with  his  flocks:  accordingly,  he 
came  down  from  the  mountains,  and  Anna 
went  forth  to  meet  him.  Shortly  after  she  gave 
birth  to  Mary.  The  blessed  child  continued 
two  years  in  her  father's  house,  and  when  she 
was  three  years  old,  Joachim  and  Anna  pre- 
sented her  in  the  Temple,  to  be  brought  up 
and  serve  the  Lord  therein." 

(conclusion  next  week.) 


Ada's  Trust. 


by  mrs.  anna  h.  dorset. 

(Conclusion.) 
Two  years  passed.     Maurice  Talbot  and  Ada 
were  quietly  married  one  morning  in  the  Cath- 
edral, at  the  Archbishop's  Mass,  which  was 
the  earliest.    Except  Jack  Thornton  and  Daisy 
Garnet,  old  Mr.  Reed,  and  the  servants,  only 
the  family  were  present.     There  were  only  a 
few  devout  persons  in  the  Cathedral — it  was 
too  early  for  the  guests  whose  curiosity  on  such 
occasions  brings  them  in  uninvited, — and  there 
was  nothing  to  distract  the  recollection  of  the 
young  pair  from  the  deep  significance  of  the 
vows  they  plighted  to  each  other  in  the  presence 
of  the  Adorable  Sacrament  of  the  altar,  or 
when  they  both  received  Holy  Communign  as 
a  sign  and  seal  of  God's  approval  and  the  bene- 
diction of  the  Church.     The  three  altars  were 
loaded  with  flowers,  whose  fragrance  filled  the 
Cathedral ;  and  liberal  alms  were  privately  left 
in  the  Archbishop's  hands  to  be  distributed  to 
the  needy,  the  donors  to  remain  unknown. 
The  flowers  and  alms,  with  their  marriage 
vows,  their  lives,  and  their  future,  were  the 
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offerings  made  by  Talbot  and  Ada  to  Heaven 
on  this  morning  of  their  new  existence. 

In  these  two  years,  many  lessons  taught  by 
the  example  of  her  Catholic  friends  had  sunk 
deep  into  Daisy  Grarnet's  heart.    Mr.  Darrall's 
death — the  hour,  the  scene,  the  prayers  for  his 
departing  soul — had  left  an  impression  never 
to  be  effaced  from  her  mind.     Her  daily  inter- 
course with  them  had  proved  conclusively  to 
her  that  their  religion  was  no  sham,  for  she 
saw  that  it  entered  into,  and  was  the  vital 
motif  of,  their  daily  life.     But  she  kept  her 
thoughts  to  herself.     She  had  lost  none  of  her 
high  fine  spirit:  she  was  as  outspoken,  and  en- 
joyed a  harmless  bit  of  mischief  as  much  as 
ever  ;  but  there  was  a  subtle  change  going  on, 
by  which  the  soul  was  asserting  itself  above 
nature;  nor  could  the  most  censorious  pick  a 
flaw  in  her  conduct,  however  much  they  tried. 
They  could  not  account  for  it,  for  there  was  the 
old  gaiety  and  love  of  mischief  on  the  surface, 
through  which  their  worldly  wisdom  could 
not  pierce.    Nor  were  they  enlightened,  until 
one  day  the  morning  papers  announced  that 
"  The  brilliant  daughter  of  our  distinguished 
jurist,  Grahame  Garnet,  Esq.,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  accomplished  belles  of  Baltimore, 
was,  with  the  consent  of  her  parents,  who  wit- 
nessed the  ceremony,  received  into  the  Cath- 
olic Church  by  His  Grace  the  Archbishop." 
Then  they  all  declared  that  she  was  always 
"flighty,  and  never  satisfied  unless  she  was 
doing  something  quite  different  from  other 
people."    Later,  it  was  rumored  that  she  was 
engaged  to  be  married  to  a  wealthy  New  York 
gentleman  ;  but  as  this  was  not  confirmed  by 
a  formal  announcement,  it  was  supposed  to  be 
only  one  of  "Daisy  Garnet's  flirtations,  who 
would  go  on  trifling  until  she'd  have  to  con- 
tent herself  with  a  crooked  stick  at  last."    But 
they  were  neither  "  prophets  nor  the  sons  of 
prophets,"  as  I  will  tell  you.     Jack  Thornton 
was  the  gentleman  in  question.     He  had  al- 
ways admired  Daisy  Garnet,  and  a  more  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  her  won  a  warmer 
and  deeper  sentiment ;  but  when  he  proposed, 
the  answer  he  got  was  that  she  had  made  up 
her  mind  to  marry  a  Catholic  ;  and  unless  she 
could  find  one  who  came  up  to  her  require- 
ments she  meant  to  live  and  die  as  she  was. 
"  But  I  am  a  Catholic,"  he  pleaded. 
"  You ! "  she  exclaimed,  opening  her  great 
brown  eyes  on  him  with  a  flash;  "  where,  then, 
have  you  hidden  your  faith  away  all  this  time? 


Is  it  put  under  a  bushel,  or  '  folded  up  in  a 
napkin '  and  buried  ?  Why,  Mr.  Thornton,  I 
have  never  seen  you  even  bless  yourself  when 
you  have  gone  to  church  with  me  !  I  thank 
you  all  the  same,  though,  for  the  compliment 
you  have  paid,  but  for  your  sake  as  well  as  my 
own  I  cannot  accept  you." 

"  Is  what  you  have  named  the  only  obsta- 
cle ?  "  he  asked,  almost  struck  dumb  with  as- 
tonishment. 

"  That  is  a  question  you  have  no  right  to 
ask,"  she  answered,  with  an  air  of  haughty  re- 
serve, while  all  the  time  her  heart  was  urging 
her  the  other  way  ;  but  she  was  firm. 

He  took  up  his  hat  and  bade  her  "good- 
bye," perhaps  forever — he  did  not  know — and 
went  away.  What  had  he  gained  for  having 
virtually  denied  his  Faith  all  these  years  ? 
His  best  interests  in  the  eternal  future,  and  his 
most  cherished  and  dearest  earthly  hopes  to  be 
sacrificed  for  his  almost  apostasy  ?  The  man 
was  startled  into  a  closer  questioning  of  him- 
self ;  this  girl  that  he  loved  had  awakened  his 
slumbering  conscience  as  by  the  application 
of  moral  thumb-screws  to  his  most  precious 
human  aspirations !  These  were  no  evanescent 
sentiments,  to  be  chilled  to  death  by  his  dis- 
appointment; and  the  longer  he  thought  the 
matter  over,  the  more  convinced  he  felt  that 
he  had  been  a  disloyal,  cowardly  Catholic. 
And  what  had  he  got  in  exchange?  Nothing; 
and  now,  to  crown  all,  he  had  suffered  the  loss 
of  the  only  woman  he  had  ever  loved !  He 
did  not  allow  pride  and  human  respect  to  stand 
in  the  way  or  choke  down  a  grave  considera- 
tion, and  firm  pursuit  of  the  momentous  ques- 
tions which  had  so  suddenly  startled  him ;  and 
he  would  have  done  it  all  the  same  had  he  lost 
all  hope  of  ever  seeing  Daisy  Garnet  again. 
She  did  not  at  all  enter  into  his  motives  for 
deliberately  seeking  reconciliation  with  his 
Faith.  How  did  it  happen  that  he  had  wan- 
dered so  far  astray  ?  From  a  cause  too  com- 
mon. His  parents,  both  Catholics,  died  when 
he  was  only  ten  years  old.  Up  to  that  time 
no  child  had  been  better  instructed,  both  by 
example  and  precept,  regarding  his  faith.  He 
was  left  to  the  guardianship  of  Protestant  re- 
lations, having  no  others  ;  and  although  they 
did  not  interfere  in  the  least  with  his  religious 
belief,  but  left  him  to  his  own  devices,  to  "  gang 
his  ain  gate,"  this,  aided  by  his  daily  associa- 
tions and  the  old  Adam  in  him,  led  him  to  think 
that  a  life  unrestrained  by  such  strict  require- 
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ments  as  the  Catholic  Faith  imposed  would  be 
far  more  pleasant  to  live.  And  so  Thornton 
had  drifted  farther  and  farther  away  from  its 
practices,  until  the  day  he  had  offered  him- 
self to  Daisy  Garnet,  and  been  "  brought  up 
all  standing"  by  the  terms  of  her  refusal. 
His  conversion,  which  followed  after  many 
months'  searching  investigation  of  himself 
and  the  questions  at  issue,  was,  by  a  process  of 
deliberate  thought  and  action,  a  radical  change 
of  will  and  purpose.  He  had  no  vices  to  drop, 
no  dishonorable  stains  to  whitewash,  no  sacri- 
fice to  make,  except  the  jeers  of  some  who 
scorned  all  religious  restraints  and  beliefs : 
there  was  nothing  to  hold  him  back,  and,  full 
of  the  dignity  of  true  manhood,  he  sought  re- 
admission,  through  the  Sacrament  of  Recon- 
cilation,  into  that  one  safe  fold  in  which  by 
baptism  he  had  heritage. 

A  year  later,  when  travelling  on  the  St. 
Lawrence,  he  accidentally  met  Daisy  Garnet 
on  her  way  with  the  Talbots  to  the  Saugenay, 
then  but  little  explored  by  tourists.  He  was 
invited  to  join  the  party,  which  he  did,  not- 
withstanding the  air  of  reserve  with  which  she 
received  him.  Towards  the  close  of  the  journey, 
when  their  faces  were  turned  homeward.  Jack 
Thornton  once  more  offered  himself  to  Daisy 
Garnet,  and  was  not  refused.  Their  wedding 
was  not  so  quiet  a  one  as  Ada's  had  been,  for 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garnet  were  of  the  opinion 
that  the  nuptials  of  their  only  child  should  be 
marked  by  all  the  lavish  display  that  wealth 
and  good  taste  could  command,  and  some- 
thing was  due  to  their  prejudices.  The  bridal 
paraphernalia — the  trousseau,  the  marriage 
solemnities  at  the  Cathedral,  which  were  per- 
formed by  the  Archbishop,  assisted  by  several 
distinguished  clergymen,  all  arrayed  in  superb 
vestments;  the  music,  the  flowers*  the  wedding 
cortege,  made  quite  a  feast  for  the  journalistic 
"  Grundys  "  of  the  day.  And  so  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thornton  also  pass  out  of  our  pages  as  a  dream 
to  be  pleasantly  remembered. 

Judith  Darrall's  health  had  not  been  good 
since  her  father's  death  ;  she  was  always  sad, 
always  brooding,  and  liked  to  be  alone.  It  was 
the  old  secret  dread  of  insanity  weighing  upon 
her  spirit,  and  although  she  made  every  effort 
to  conceal  her  moods  for  the  sake  of  the  friends 
she  most  dearly  loved,  it  was  all  in  vain. 
Without  her  being  aware  of  the  fact,  Mrs. 
Ogden  had  invited  the  best  medical  skill  to  an 
examination  of  the  case.    The  doctors  were 


known  to  her  only  as  her  aunt's  guests,  and  be- 
yond that  she  felt  no  interest  in  their  presence, 
when  they  came  from  time  to  time, — those 
from  New  York  spending  two  or  three  days, — 
all  of  them  noting  minutely  her  every  word, 
movement,  and  expression.  Their  united  opin- 
ion was  there  was  nothing  apparent  to  indi- 
cate latent  insanity;  and  as  the  doubt  of  her 
mother  having  been  insane  was,  from  the  evi- 
dence shown,  more  than  reasonable,  there 
could  be  no  heredity  in  the  case ;  but  the 
young  lady  had  a  highly-strung,  sensitive  or- 
ganization, upon  which  a  pending  dread,  such 
as  possessed  her,  would  eventually  end  in 
grave  mental  disturbance,  unless  her  habit  of 
thought  could,  by  some  means,  be  corrected. 
They  advised  change  of  scene,  cheerful  asso- 
ciations, in  fact  anything  that  would  divert 
her  mind.  If  she  had  taste  for  music,  or  paint- 
ing, or  flowers,  cultivate  it,  they  said,  by  afford- 
ing her  every  facility  for  the  purpose.  This 
was  the  only  comfort  that  human  skill  could 
impart,  and  with  it  her  friends  tried  to  feel  sat- 
isfied of  the  groundlessness  of  their  fears, 
while  the  directions  were  obeyed  to  the  letter. 
"  Cousin  John,"  the  Archbishop  of  Baltimore, 
feeling  the  deepest  interest  in  the  sad  case  of 
his  young  kinswoman,  had,  by  the  most  ten- 
der and  fatherly  approaches,  so  entirely  won 
her  confidence  that  she  showed  less  reserve 
towards  him  than  any  one  else  ;  and  I  should 
be  glad  to  tell  you  how  by  imperceptible  de- 
grees he  was  gently  leading  her  from  her  old 
dreary  creed  into  the  light  of  the  new,  as 
founded  by  the  Son  of  God.  "Yes,  my  child," 
he  would  say,  "  the  days  you  glory  in,  when 
God  manifested  Himself  by  wonderful  ways  to 
His  ancient  people  by  the  splendor  of  His 
countenance,  through  His  angels,  and  by 
His  prophets,  we  also  glory  in:  we  must  be 
Jews  before  we  can  be  Christians  in  the  belief 
of  all  that  forerun  the  coming  of  the  Redeemer: 
He  was  a  Jew,  He  came  '  to  fulfil  the  Law,  not 
to  destroy  it,'  were  His  own  blessed  words ; 
and  when  you  open  your  sore,  desolate  heart 
to  give  Him  entrance,  you  will  then  know 
that  He  is  not  only  the  fulfiller  of  all  pro- 
phecy, but  the  Messiah,  the  Consoler,  the  Re- 
deemer of  the  world."  To  which  she  would 
sadly  answer :  "  If  I  could  I  would  believe. 
I  wear  the  medal  you  gave  me  ;  perhaps  she, 
that  glorious  Virgin  of  David's  line,  will  pity 
me,  and  help  to  drive  from  my  life  the  dark 
shadow  that  overhangs  it." 
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"That  removed  entirely  and  forever,  dear 
child,  would  you  not  be  generous,  and  give 
yourself  entirely  to  Him  who  died  for  you  ?  " 

"I  see  no  way,  no  hope,  unless  the  God  of 
my  fathers  will  send  His  angel  to  tell  me  that 
the  thing  I  dread  is  a  fantasy,"  she  said, 
drearily. 

"  Never  fear,  my  child  :  He  holds  you  in  His 
holy  keeping.  He  answers  prayer,  according 
to  His  promise,  in  His  own  good  time  and 
way ;  until  then,  have  courage,  and  trust  His 
word  with  the  same  faith  that  your  fathers 
did." 

Masses,  novenas,  prayers,  alms-giving,  and 
other  good  works  were  offered  for  Judith  Dar- 
rall's  conversion  by  the  Archbishop  and  her 
friends, — they  believing  that  the  Divine  Truth, 
as  revealed  to  and  taught  by  the  Church, 
would  be  to  her  a  rock  of  defence  against  every 
evil,  an  anchor  of  hope  sure  and  steadfast  in 
the  hour  of  tribulation. 

By  one  of  those  incidents  which  appear  to 
happen  in  the  common  order  of  things,  but 
which,  beyond  all  doubt.  Providence  directs, 
the  veil  of  mystery  overhanging  Mrs.  Dar- 
rall's  death  was  unexpectedly  removed.  While 
spending  a  few  days  in  Quebec  one  autumn, 
preparatory  to  returning  home,  Mrs.  Ogden, 
Judith,  and  the  Talbots,  who  were  ©f  the  party, 
had  observed  one  of  the  waiters,  a  fine-look- 
ing, brown  fellow  of  most  gentlemanly  appear- 
ance, watching  them  furtively  and  with  close 
attention,  at  every  opportunity.  He  was  not 
at  their  table,  but  seemed  on  the  qui-vive  to 
serve  them  when  their  own  waiter  was  not  at 
hand.  There  was  nothing  obtrusive  in  his 
manner  ;  but  in  his  eyes  and  in  every  line  of 
his  countenance  there  was  a  most  wistful  ex- 
pression. When  they  spoke  of  it  to  each 
other,  Mrs.  Ogden  said  there  was  something 
familiar  in  the  man's  face,  which  she  could  not 
place  ;  that  he  was  probably  a  fugitive  slave 
from  some  one  of  the  plantations  near  "  Dar- 
rall  House,"  or  that  he  may  even  have  be- 
longed to  her  brother.  They  thought  it  best, 
however,  not  to  notice  him,  thinking  if  he 
wished  to  make  himself  known  for  any  pur- 
pose he  would  take  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

One  afternoon,  towards  sunset,  Mrs.  Ogden 
and  Judith  were  alone,  sitting  out  on  the 
broad  window-balcony,  now  reading,  now  talk- 
ing a  little,  and  now  watching  the  western 
sky,  already  burnished  and  glowing  with  the 
indescribably  rich  tints  peculiar  to  autumn  in 


that  northern  latitude.  A  shadow,  more  than 
the  man's  light  footfall,  caused  them  to  look 
up,  and  there  stood  the  waiter  Silas,  with  a 
certain  dignity  in  his  presence,  perfectly  re- 
spectful in  manner,  while  Ms  countenance 
wore  a  composed,  firm  expression. 

"May  I  speak  to  you.  Madam?"  he  said, 
addressing  Mrs.  Ogden  ;  "  I  have  been  waiting 
for  an  opportunity  to  do  so  ever  since  you  ar- 
rived here,  but  I  had  not  courage.  I  have 
something  to  say.  Madam,  that  I  think  you 
ought  to  know,  or  I  would  not  have  intruded." 

"What  can  you  have  to  say  that  is  of  inter- 
est to  me  ?  and  yet  I  seem  to  remember  hav- 
ing seen  you  before,  or  some  one  very  like 
you!" 

"  No  wonder  you  don't  know  me.  Madam : 
I  was  a  boy  of  sixteen  when  you  last  saw  me  ; 
but  I  knew  you  the  moment  I  saw  you  in  the 
dining-room,  the  day  you  got  here.  I  served 
lunch  for  you.  Madam,  if  you  remember  ?  My 
name  is  Silas  Allan." 

"  Yes.  What  is  it  you  wish  to  say,  Silas  ?  " 
she  responded,  surprised  at  the  man's  culti- 
vated style  of  speech  and  manner,  and  wonder- 
ing where  he  had  acquired  them. 

"  I  belonged  to  old  Mr.  Tom  Allan,  Madam. 
His  plantation  lay  back  of  Old  Point  Comfort, 
on  the  main  land.  He  was  very  intimate  with 
Mr.  Darrall,  and  I  used  to  drive  him  down  to 
the  Cape  in  his  gig,  being  of  light  weight." 

"  Yes  :  I  remember  seeing  Mr.  Allan  at  my 
brother's ;  also,  that  a  colored  youth  always 
drove  for  him.  Now  I  see  !  Your  old  master 
thought  a  great  deal  of  you,  Silas." 

"  Indeed  he  did,  Madam ;  he  was  the  best 
friend  I  ever  had  in  my  life,"  said  the  man, 
while  tears  filled  his  eyes.  "  I  was  the  same 
age  as  my  young  master,  and  whatever  he  had 
I  shared.  I  loved  him  like  a  brother,  for  all 
his  wild  ways  and  fiery  temper.  He  wouldn't 
study ;  old  master  sent  him  to  '  William  and 
Mary's  College'  to  be  educated,  but  he  kept 
himself  in  hot  water  all  the  time  he  was  there, 
breaking  the  rules,  and  getting  into  all  sorts 
of  mischief,  so  they  had  to  expel  him.  Then 
old  master  got  a  tutor  from  New  England, 
determined  to  send  him  abroad  to  be  educated, 
and  I  was  ordered  to  be  ready  to  go  with  them, 
as  my  young  master's  valet.  But  he  wouldn't 
study  any  more  in  Europe  than  he  had  done 
at  home,  and  told  the  tutor  to  cultivate  my 
brains  instead  of  bothering  over  his  :  that  life 
wasn't  long  enough  to  have  a  good  time  and 
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study  too.  And  he  stuck  to  his  word.  And 
it  so  happened  that  the  gentleman  taught  me 
all  that  he  had  been  trying  to  teach  the  young 
master,  who,  strange  to  say,  took  the  greatest 
pride  in  my  advancement.*  He  had  the  heart 
of  a  prince,  poor  Master  Tom !  and  a  hot 
Southern  temper  with  it.  We  stayed  abroad 
four  years,  Madam,  and  had  been  home  only  six 
months  when  old  master  died,  leaving  every- 
thing he  had  in  the  world  to  his  son,  for  he 
had  no  other  child.  After  awhile.  Madam, 
everything  began  to  go  to  the  bad  :  gambling, 
horse-racing  and  carousing  were  the  order  of 
the  day;  the  young  master  had  no  thought 
except  squandering  his  fortune  and  living 
riotously.  Then  a  time  came  when  he  began 
to  sell  his  slaves,  to  get  means  to  carry  on  his 
excesses.  At  first  he  sold  them  in  families, 
then  singly,  then  any  way  he  could,  to  the 
highest  bidder  among  the  negro-traders  who 
were  always  prowling  about.  He  knew  he 
was  going  to  ruin,  and  what  between  a  feeling 
of  desperation  and  strong  drink,  his  temper 
became  savage.  In  old  master's  time,  there 
was  no  use  for  the  old  oak  whipping-post,  but 
now — good  Lord  !  Madam,  it  would  sicken  you 
if  I  told  you  all  that  happened  at  that  time. 
He  struck  me  one  night  across  my  face  with 
a  short  dog-whip  he  had  in  his  hand — here's 
the  mark  across  my  cheek  yet, — then  he  or- 
dered the  overseer  to  handcuff  me,  to  whip  me 
in  the  morning,  then  sell  me  to  a  slave-dealer 
who  was  expected  the  next  day.  I  did  not 
wait  for  my  sentence  to  be  executed ;  I  made 
my  escape  in  the  night,  travelling  through 
brush,  briars  and  swamps,  never  stopping  to 
rest,  doubling  back  on  my  trail  and  losing  it 
in  the  water  of  the  swamps,  until  I  got  into 
the  neighborhood  of  Mr.  Darrall's  plantation, 
where  I  lay  hiding  in  the  underground  that 
borders  the  lake,  waiting  for  night,  that  I 
might  go  there  in  safety  to  meet  one  who 
would  conduct  me  to  what  was  known  as  the 
'underground  railroad.'  While  I  crouched 
there,  half-famished,  my  clothes  torn  to  pieces, 
and  my  flesh  scored  and  bleeding  by  the  briars, 
I  saw  Mrs.  Darrall  lose  her  life.  She  got  into 
her  boat,  which  she  did  not  unfasten,  and  was 
sitting  there  singing  as  merry  as  a  bird,  when, 
all  at  once,  she  found  herself  adrift ;  the  wind, 

*  It  was  no  unusual  thing  in  the  South  for  the  ser- 
vants of  the  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  family, 
who  had  grown  up  with  them,  to  receive  the  same  ad- 
vantages that  they  did,  despite  the  laws. 


which  was  .blowing  pretty  hard,  strained  the 
rope,  and  it  broke — " 

Judith  fixed  her  burning  eyes  on  the  man's 
face  ;  Mrs.  Ogden  took  both  her  cold  hands  in 
her  own,  and  listened  breathlessly. 

"  She  made  every  effort  in  her  power  to  turn 
the  boat.  She  screamed  for  help,  and  I  heard 
her  calling  the  names  of  her  husband  and 
child.  I  did  not  dare  to  move,  for  I  heard  the 
baying  of  bloodhounds  on  the  wind,  and  I 
knew  if  she  kept  perfectly  still  the  boat  would 
drift  ashore  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake ; 
but  the  water  got  very  rough  :  it  was  being 
churned  into  a  white  fury.  She  got  more  fright- 
ened, and  tried  to  get  under  the  seats,  and  even 
that  slight  movement  upset  the  little  craft, 
and  turned  it  bottom  upwards.  Nearer  and 
nearer.  Madam,  I  heard  the  hounds,  tracking 
me ;  but  I  dashed  into  the  lake  to  try  to  save 
her  when  she  would  rise  to  the  surface,  but 
there  was  no  sign  of  her  afterwards.  I  heard 
after  some  time,  in  a  letter  I  got  from  the 
Cape,  that  it  was  said  she  committed  suicide, 
and  had  lost  her  mind  beforehand.  It  was  all 
false ;  I  was  informed  that  up  to  that  day  a 
saner,  happier  lady  never  lived,  and  if  ever  a 
human  being  struggled  for  life,  she  did.  She 
had  no  thought  of  such  a  thing  ;  it  was  a  ter- 
rible accident,  sudden  and  unexpected  to  Mr. 
Darrall,  and  no  one  could  have  saved  her  from 
it.  I  made  my  escape  to  Canada,  and  all  these 
years,  have  been  wanting  to  tell  you,  but  did 
not  know.  Madam,  your  address — " 

"  God  sent  us  to  you  to  hear  it ! "  exclaimed 
Judith,  grasping  his  dark  hand.  "  Oh,  thank 
you  !  thank  you  !  Now  peace  may  come."  A 
flood  of  tears  gushed  from  her  eyes,  and  she  laid 
her  head  on  Mrs.  Ogden's  bosom,  sobbing,  softly. 

"  This  lady  is  Mrs.  Darrall's  daughter.  What 
you  have  told  us  has  made  us  very  happy, 
Silas.  We  will  see  you  again  later,  after  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Talbot  come  in  from  their  drive ; 
then  I  will  let  you  know  all  the  good  you 
have  done  this  day."  The  man  left  them  with 
tears  on  his  dusky  cheeks. 

Ada's  trials  and  trust  were  not  without  their 

fruits. 

.  ♦  . 

The  earliest  printed  version  in  English  of 
the  Imitation  of  Christ  was  Atkynson's,  printed 
by  Wynkyn  de  Worde  in  1502. 

Aftee  any  great  triumph  in  music,  Mozart 
invariably  recited  the  Beads  in  thanksgiving 
for  his  success. 
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The  Martyr  of  the  Mohawks. 


CONCLUSION      OF     THE     LETTER     OF     REV.    FATHER 
JOGUES,  S.J. 

About  the  middle  of  October  is  the  time 
when  the  Indian  tribes  leave  their  villages,  or 
towns,  and  start  on  their  annual  hunting  par- 
ties, hunting  deer  for  the  most  part,  though 
other  game  is  also  taken.  They  take  the  deer 
generally  in  traps  or  nets,  though  they  also 
use  their  bows  and  arrows  with  great  success. 
This  period,  which  for  my  savage  masters  was 
one  of  great  festivity,  was  for  me,  and  other  cap- 
tives like  me,  only  a  beginning  of  new  miseries. 

I  was  appointed  to  act  as  companion  and 
servant  to  several  strange  savages,  who  at  first 
regarded  me  with  curiosity,  afterwards  mocked 
at  me,  and  ended  finally  by  hating  me  bitterly, 
as  they  chose  to  regard  me  in  some  way  as  ac- 
countable for  any  ill-luck  they  might  have  in 
fishing  or  hunting.  Yet,  in  despite  of  all  their 
reproaches  and  cruelty,  I  bore  myself  meekly 
towards  them,  and  tried  to  make  use  of  every 
opportunity  to  instruct  them  about  the  great 
God,  their  Creator  and  mine  ;  about  His  Com- 
mandments, heaven  and  hell,  aud  the  other 
chief  mysteries  of  our  Faith.  They  listened, 
but  I  could  see  that  as  yet  they  doubted  and 
distrusted  me ;  and  when,  after  awhile,  game 
began  to  get  scarce,  they  declared  that  I  must 
be  in  league  with  some  strange  demon,  an  enemy 
to  theirs,  and,  no  doubt,  the  cause  of  their 
ill-luck  in  hunting.  Before  long  these  ideas 
kindled  their  anger  against  me  to  a  great  degree. 

These  poor,  ignorant  savages  are  accus- 
tomed in  all  their  hunts,  wars,  diseases  ;  their 
troubles,  bereavements,  and,  indeed,  in  all  their 
affairs,  to  have  recourse  to  a  demon  whom 
they  call  Aireskai.  It  is  he  whom  they  be- 
lieve in  as  guardian  and  protector  of  the  chase, 
to  whom  they  appeal  for  immunity  after  any 
notorious  crime  committed,  and  to  whom  they 
cry  for  aid  when  disease,  sorrow,  or  any  other 
trouble  invades  their  lodges.  And  they  ap- 
peal to  him  as  follows :  For  success  in  the 
chase,  for  instance,  one  of  their  chief  men  will 
take  in  his  hands  a  choice  morsel  of  the  first 
animal  killed  ;  this  he  will  ask  the  oldest  man 
of  the  camp  or  village  to  bless  (for  the  bene- 
diction is  valued  according  to  the  age  of  the 
one  who  gives  it).  The  aged  man  then  stands 
up,  facing  him  who  holds  the  meat,  and,  in  a 


loud  and  clear  voice,  says  :  "  Demon  Aireskot, 
take  this.  We  offer  you  this  food,  and  we  pre- 
pare this  feast,  that  you  may  partake  of  it,  and 
that  you  may,  therefore,  direct  us  where  there 
are  many  deer,  which  you  will  lead  into  our 
traps."  In  case  this  offering  is  made  at  some 
other  time,  and  for  another  object  than  suc- 
cess in  hunting,  they  say  :  "  We  make  this 
offering.  Demon  Aireskai,  that  you  may  has- 
ten for  us  the  spring-time,  bring  us  soon  the 
early  fruits,  and  give  us  a  successful  hunt  in 
autumn."  In  sickness  they  pray  for  health ; 
and,  indeed,  all  requests  of  importance  are 
made  to  this  particular  demon.  • 

When  for  the  first  time  I  heard  this  invo- 
cation, to  which  I  listened  with  horror,  I 
firmly  resolved  never  to  partake  of  any  food 
included  in  this  or  any  like  offering,  which  was 
thereby,  as  it  were,  consecrated  to  an  evil  spirit. 
The  savages  soon  observed  this  abstinence  of 
mine,  and  considered  it  as  an  act  of  contempt 
towards  their  protecting  demon,  which  could 
not  fail  to  anger  him,  and  bring  bad  luck  to 
their  hunting.  From  that  time,  therefore, 
they  refused  to  listen  to  my  teachings,  or  to 
help  me  to  acquire  their  language  ;  so,  unable 
to  serve  them  as  I  wished,  I  devoted  all  my 
free  time  to  spiritual  exercises. 

On  a  great  pine-tree  in  the  forest  I  had 
carved  the  sign  of  our  Redemption  ;  and  as  of- 
ten as  I  could  steal  away  from  the  encampment 
unobserved  by  my  savage  masters,  I  went  to 
that  spot,  and,  kneeling  at  the  foot  of  the 
cross,  I  meditated  and  prayed ;  I  read  the 
Scriptures,  or  the  Imitation  of  Christ, — my 
well-worn  copy  of  which  I  had  recovered,  find- 
ing it  by  chance  thrown  aside  as  worthless  by 
the  ignorant  savage  who  had  stolen  it  from  me. 
In  these  hours,  thus  alone  with  God,  I  remem- 
bered that  in  all  the  vast  expanse  of  territory 
surrounding  us,  I  was  doubtlessly  the  one  only 
creature  engaged  in  adoring  and  praising  his 
Maker,  in  worshipping  the  one,  true,  and  liv- 
ing God.  I  felt  as  if  I  represented  before  Him 
all  the  poor,  blinded  beings,  so  ignorant  of  His 
majesty  and  might — at  the  very  moment,  per- 
haps, invoking  and  adoring  an  evil  spirit ;  for 
we  were  then  far,  far  away  from  the  Christian 
settlements  ;  nor  had  any  of  the  Huron  Chris- 
tians gone  with  us  to  the  hunt.  Perhaps  the 
fervor  of  my  prayers  in  behalf  of  these  poor 
heathens  may,  in  God's  own  time,  draw  down 
His  blessing  upon  them  and  their  land. 

In  spite  of  all  my  caution,  one  day  some  of 
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their  wandering  hunters  discovered  me  at  my 
prayers,  kneeling  before  the  cross  I  had  cut  in 
the  tree.  Great  indeed  was  their  rage.  Su- 
perstitious always,  they  jumped  at  once  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  "magical  image,"  and  my 
act  of  kneeling  before  it,  were  intended  to 
bring  disaster  upon  their  hunting.  They  had 
long  suspected  me  of  evil  designs,  but  now 
they  thought  they  had  positive  proof.  Dire 
were  the  curses  and  blasphemies  they  uttered 
in  demolishing  the  sign  of  Redemption,  and 
cruel  the  blows  they  bestowed  upon  me  while 
driving  me  before  them  to  the  encampment. 

From  this  time  I  was  watched  incessantly  ; 
I  was  overloaded  with  work,  and  every  misfor- 
tune was  laid  at  my  door.  I  was  famished  in 
the  midst  of  plenty,  for  they  took  a  malicious 
delight  in  pressing  me,  when  I  was  hungry 
and  faint  with  fasting,  to  partake  of  what 
they  knew  was  to  me  forbidden  food  ;  so  that 
many  times  I  have  fasted  for  days  together. 

As  the  snows  deepened  I  suffered  more  and 
more  from  cold  ;  yet  the  Indians  had  plenty  of 
dressed  deerskins  and  furs,  with  which  they 
kept  themselves  perfectly  comfortable ;  but 
they  never  allowed  me  the  use  of  any  of  these. 
Once  when  a  compassionate  woman  gave  me 
one  to  keep  me  warm  at  night,  a  savage  near 
by  drew  it  away  from  me,  saying  :  "  Let  him 
freeze  ;  it's  good  enough  for  him." 

Owing  to  this  excess  of  suffering  from  cold, 
my  skin  shrivelled  up  and  dropped  from  my 
body ;  yet,  great  as  my  exterior  pains  were, 
my  interior  ones  more  than  equalled  them. 
I  could  but  remember  that  I  had  been  so  re- 
cently covered  with  the  blood  of  my  dear 
Rene;  and  from  what  I  had  lately  heard,  our 
faithful  Gruillaume  had  also  finished  his  course 
in  torture  amongst  these  savages.  What 
could  I  expect  but  the  same  end  ? 

Thus  meditating,  I  often  went  over  my 
past  life :  my  frequent  infidelities  to  grace, 
my  unfaithfulness  to  our  dear  Lord's  good- 
ness ;  and,  foreseeing  my  probable  death,  de- 
prived of  the  Sacraments,  and  with  no  good 
works  to  plead  for  me  before  the  eternal  tri- 
bunal, I  could  not  help  my  heart's  sinking 
within  me.*  Yet  amidst  this  trouble  of  soul  I 
took  refuge,  as  before,  in  the  promises  of  Holy 
Writ;  I  remembered  that  the  just  shall  live  by 

*  Thus  -wrote  this  humble  and  faithful  missionary, 
after  all  his  patient  endurance  of  torture  and  always 
imminent  death  from  the  savages;  borne  too,  for 
Christ's  sake. 


faith;  andmy  trusting  soul  cried  out:  Though 
He  shall  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  Him. 

I  had  spent  two  months  or  more  in  this 
passive  endurance  of  the  ill-will  of  the  sav- 
ages, and  my  interior  communion  with  God, 
when  my  masters  suddenly  resolved  to  send 
me  on  to  their  villages  in  advance  of  their 
own  movements.  Looking  upon  me  only  as  a 
beast  of  burden,  they  loaded  me  down  with  a 
quantity  of  provisions  and  game  which  they 
wished  to  send  to  the  village.  I  submitted  in 
silence,  and  went  forth,  not  knowing  what 
fate  might  await  me  on  my  arrival. 

Whenever  we  passed  through  any  village 
on  our  way  home,  my  companions,  as  a  great 
favor,  lent  me  a  deerskin  wherewith  to  cover 
my  body,  which  at  all  other  times  was  almost 
entirely  naked  ;  and  this  in  the  depth  of  win- 
ter. The  savages  themselves  were  warmly 
clad,  having  seized  upon  all  the  woollen  gar- 
ments we  had  brought  with  us  from  the  Hu- 
ron village.  I  could  endure  meekly  to  see 
them  wrapped  in  the  clothing  belonging  to  me, 
while  I  shivered  with  cold  ;  but  my  indigna- 
tion rose  high  at  their  sacrilegious  appropri- 
ation of  the  sacred  vestments  to  the  same  use. 
One  of  them  fashioned  for  himself  a  pair  of 
leggings  out  of  two  veils  destined  to  cover  the 
chalice.  When  we  arrived  at  our  own  vil- 
lage, I  got  some  clothing,  and  received  better 
treatment.  It  pleased  our  Lord  that  I  should 
find  favor  in  the  eyes  of  an  old  woman  of  very 
high  rank  in  the  tribe, — for  these  savages  have 
also  their  degrees  of  nobility,  as  well  as  our- 
selves,— and  she  took  me  to  her  own  lodge, 
which  was  one  of  the  best  in  the  village.  She 
clothed  me  warmly  from  head  to  foot,  fed  me 
well,  and,  in  a  word,  treated  me  kindly.  God 
knows  how  grateful  I  was  and  am  to  her! 

I  now  began  to  study  the  Iroquois  language 
in  real  earnest,  thinking  that  perhaps  God  had 
appointed  my  remaining  days  to  be  spent  with 
this  people.  When  the  Indians  treat  a  pris- 
oner cruelly,  yet  spare  his  life,  there  is  always 
a  hope  of  being  one  day  ransomed  ;  but  when 
once  a  white  man  is  adopted  into  the  tribe,  and 
treated  as  one  of  themselves,  they  never  part 
with  him,  if  they  can  help  it,  no  matter  what 
sum  is  offered  for  his  release.  Knowing  this, 
I  began,  as  I  have  said,  to  believe  that  my  fu- 
ture life  and  labors  would  be  among  this  peo- 
ple ;  and  though  my  heart  turned  sadly  to- 
wards my  poor,  forsaken  Hurons,  I  resolved 
to  do  my  duty. 
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The  people  came  to  visit  me  at  the  lodge  of 
the  chieftainess — as  I  may  call  her,  for  she  had 
authority  as  well  as  rank, — and  came  not  only 
from  our  own  village,  but,  in  time,  from  all 
the  country  round.  They  were  inquisitive 
and  intelligent ;  asked  me  several  questions 
about  the  sun  and  moon  ;  the  nature  and 
cause  of  the  spots  on  the  sun's  disk;  about  the 
shape  of  the  earth,  the  width  and  depth  of  the 
ocean,  and  the  cause  of  its  ebb  and  flow.  They 
asked  the  distance  to  the  horizon,  and  whether 
the  earth  did  there  really  touch  the  sky.  These 
instances  give  you  an  idea  of  the  nature  of 
their  questions ;  as  to  their  number,  I  can 
only  say  they  were  unending,  and  would 
have  taken  up  all  my  time  had  I  permitted  it. 

I  replied  to  all  reasonable  inquiries,  wishing 
to  gain  their  respect  and  good-will,  thus  pav- 
ing the  way  to  future  religious  instruction. 
The  savages  listened  to  me  attentively,  and, 
admiring  my  knowledge  of  natural  science, 
often  exclaimed:  "What  fools  we  should  have 
shown  ourselves  had  we  killed  this  man,  as  we 
so  frequently  wished  to  do!"  By  degrees,  I 
tried  to  lead  them  from  the  knowledge  of 
creatures  to  that  of  the  Creator.  I  exposed  to 
them  the  utter  folly  of  their  idea  that  this 
great  and  varied  world,  and  man  himself, 
could  be  formed  by  a  tortoise,  however  gigan- 
tic. Such  is  their  belief, — at  least  it  is  the  be- 
lief of  the  more  ignorant  among  them,  for  I 
could  easily  perceive  that  the  more  intelligent 
minds  slyly  ridiculed  the  notion.  Yet  even 
they  clung  to  their  belief  in,  and  veneration 
for,  Jiireskoi  as  the  preserver  of  life,  and  the 
bestower  of  all  good  gifts.  When  they  could 
not  help  believing,  their  reason  convinced  by 
my  arguments  on  many  points,  the  invincible 
hardness  of  their  hearts  made  my  labor  in 
vain.  Still  I  was  not  entirely  without  conso- 
lations, nor  our  Lord  without  conquests  of 
His  grace.  Many  souls  of  little  children,  and 
of  adults  also,  baptized  in  extremis,  found 
their  happy  way  to  heaven  from  that  Mohawk 
village  during  the  winter.  Besides,  I  was  per- 
mitted sometimes  to  visit  and  console  the  Hu- 
ron prisoners,  who  were  living  in  neighboring 
villages,  and  who,  without  exception,  had 
kept  their  faith  intact ;  and,  amid  trials  and 
tortures,  had  sternly  refused  to  "bow  the 
knee  to  Baal."  These  were  my  consolations. 
One  day,  when  visiting  a  small  village,  I  was 
so  happy  as  to  be  able  to  baptize  five  children, 
all  of  whom  died  before  sunset. 


About  the  middle  of  March,  I  accompanied 
a  family  that  went  to  spend  a  few  weeks 
fishing.  We  camped  beside  a  small  lake  near 
the  river;  but  our  success  was  slight.  We 
were,  therefore,  much  straitened  for  food,  be- 
ing forced  to  live  on  the  intestines  of  the  few 
fish  we  caught,  the  fish  themselves  being 
dried  to  take  to  the  village.  These  intestines 
were  cooked,  mixed  with  corn-meal.  As  it 
was  the  holy  season  of  Lent,  I  rejoiced  rather 
than  repined  at  my  own  share  of  this  com- 
pelled abstinence ;  but  was  sorry  for  the  fee- 
bler members  of  our  party  :  an  aged  man  and 
woman,  and  a  young  boy. 

As  soon  as  my  share  of  each  day's  labor  was 
performed,  I  was  allowed  to  retire  alone  to  a 
solitary  place,  where  I  spent  many  blessed 
hours  meditating  on  the  Sacred  Passion  of 
our  Saviour.  But,  alas  !  this  tranquil  period 
was  soon  to  end,  and  the  days  were  to  return 
when  almost  every  hour  brought  some  fresh 
terror,  or  anguish  of  body  or  soul. 

On  the  Monday  of  Holy  Week  several  men 
from  the  village  entered  our  camp,  and  seized 
upon  me  as  a  prisoner,  stating  that  I  was  to 
be  put  to  death  as  soon  as  we  arrived  home. 
To  explain  this  step,  I  must  revert  to  an  in- 
cident of  the  past  year.  In  the  summer,  ten 
Iroquois  warriors  had  left  the  village  to  seek 
warlike  adventures  of  any  kind  that  chanced 
to  fall  in  their  way.  From  that  time  until 
now  we  had  heard  nothing  of  them,  and 
everybody  supposed  they  were  dead,  or  prison- 
ers to  some  hostile  tribe.  However,  since  I 
had  been  absent  from  the  village  a  prisoner 
had  been  taken  by  one  of  their  scouting  par- 
ties, and  from  him  they  had  received  certain 
intelligence  of  the  fate  of  their  young  warriors. 
He  reported  that  he  had  witnessed  their  death 
at  the  hands  of  their  enemies. 

Whether  the  prisoner  told  this  falsehood — 
as  it  afterwards  proved  to  be — in  the  genuine 
Indian  spirit  of  bravado,  or  whether  he  had 
mistaken  the  parties,  I  do  not  know;  at  any 
rate,  it  secured  his  own  death.  He  was  at 
once  immolated  to  the  manes  of  the  dead; 
nor  was  one  victim  considered  a  sufiicient 
offering  to  appease  the  departed  spirits.  They 
therefore  thought  that,  being  an  important 
and  valued  prisoner,  I  would  make  a  very  ac- 
ceptable sacrifice,  and  accordingly  sent  for  me. 
On  the  next  day  I  started,  with  my  captors, 
to  return  to  the  village  I  had  so  lately  left 
in  such  apparent  security. 
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On  the  evening  of  Holy  Thursday  we  ar- 
rived, and  the  next  day  was  appointed  for  my 
death.  This  day,  which  was  to  be  the  last 
one  of  my  life,  was  also,  I  remembered,  the 
one  on  which  my  Lord  and  Saviour  had  given 
His  life  for  me ;  and  I  trustingly  besought 
Him  to  receive  my  soul.  But,  alas  !  I  was  not 
worthy  to  drink  of  His  cup  ;  not  yet  were  my 
woes  to  terminate  ;  not  yet  was  I  permitted 
to  lay  down  a  life  more  bitter  to  me  than  a 
thousand  deaths  ;  for  was  it  not  a  daily  death  ? 

On  the  morning  of  Grood  Friday,  a  rumor, 
at  first  .vague  and  uncertain,  but  soon  after- 
wards confirmed,  spread  through  the  village 
to  the  effect  that  our  warriors  were  still  alive; 
and  presently  we  learned  from  a  trustworthy 
source  that  they  had  rejoined  a  band  of  Iro- 
quois now  on  the  war-path,  and  that  not  one 
had  fallen. 

Behold  me  once  more  reprieved  from  death, 
once  more  compelled  to  discern  His  hand,  who 
indeed  careth  for  me,  and  suffereth  not  my  foot 
to  slip.  Yet  life,  under  such  conditions,  was  a 
heavy  burden  to  take  up  again,  and  thankfully 
would  I  have  bowed  my  head  to  the  death-stroke. 

The  next  day  saw  the  return  of  a  band  of 
our  warriors,  bringing  with  them,  alas  !  thirty- 
two  captives.  Six  of  these  belonged  to  a  tribe 
with  which  they  had  never  been  at  war ;  yet, 
in  spite  of  this,  and  contrary  to  usage,  they 
tortured  them  mercilessly.  Five  others,  be- 
longing to  a  hostile  tribe,  were  sentenced  to 
death  ;  and  the  rest,  being  women  and  children, 
were  reduced  to  slavery.  T  did  not  know  the 
language  of  these  poor  men  about  to  die,  but 
I  gladly  found  that  one  of  them  spoke  the 
Huron  tongue.  I  was  therefore  enabled  to 
instruct  and  baptize  them  before  their  death, 
which  took  place  during  Easter  week. 

On  the  Feast  of  Pentecost  I  was  to  behold  a 
spectacle  even  more  hideous,  more  afilicting. 
Three  women,  each  with  an  infant  in  her  arms, 
were  brought  in  as  prisoners  ;  their  husbands 
had  been  slain  in  combat.  The  unhappy  fe- 
males, stripped  of  clothing,  were  overwhelmed 
with  blows,  and  savagely  mutilated  ;  and  one 
of  them,  after  being  cruelly  tortured,  was  cast 
upon  the  funeral  pile.  I  then  for  the  first  time 
witnessed  what  I  am  about  to  relate.  As  her 
torturers  applied  fire  to  different  parts  of  her 
body,  each  time  an  old  savage  exclaimed  loudly, 
^^Aireskdi !  we  offer  you  this  victim,  and  we 
burn  her  in  your  honor.  Feast  upon  her  flesh, 
and  make  us  victorious  over  all  our  enemies." 


When  life  was  extinct,  they  dragged  the 
body  from  the  pile,  cut  it  up  into  small 
pieces,  which  were  sent  around  to  all  the  vil- 
lages and  devoured  by  the  savages.  During 
the  previous  winter  they  had  offered  up  a 
couple  of  panthers  (or  some  such  animal — I 
I  was  not  then  present,)  to  Aireskol,,  saying  to 
him  :  "  Thou  hast  punished  us  justly,  Airesk(ny 
since  for  a  long  time  we  have  taken  no  pris- 
oners. (That  is,  they  had  taken  none  who  were 
their  declared  enemies,  none  whom  they  would 
dare  to  offer  up  to  the  demon  in  that  manner.) 
We,  no  doubt,  offended  thee  in  not  immolating 
and  eating  the  flesh  of  the  last  Algonquins 
we  captured.  The  next  we  take,  we  promise 
thee  we  will  devour  as  we  now  devour  these 
panthers."    And  thus  they  kept  their  word. 

In  despite  of  all  their  watchfulness,  I  man- 
aged to  baptize  the  poor  creature  before  her 
death.  I  had  failed  in  several  attempts  to  do 
so ;  but  after  she  was  fastened  to  the  pile,  I 
went  to  her  on  the  pretence  of  taking  her  a 
drink  of  water,  and  thus  succeeded  in  baptiz- 
ing her.  She  understood  my  action  and  mo- 
tive. 

I  might  go  on  recounting  innumerable 
other  acts  of  savage  cruelty  on  the  part  of  my 
captors  and  masters ;  but  why  continue  to 
wring  your  hearts  with  such  sad  narratives  ? 
Many  other  prisoners  have  since  then  been 
taken  and  tortured,  but  I  shall  say  no  more. 

It  must  surely  have  been  by  permission  of 
God  that  I  have  been  brought  here,  for  so  in- 
veterate is  the  hatred  of  these  Iroquois  towards 
our  Faith,  and  so  bitter  the  war  they  wage 
against  all  tribes  who  favor  our  nation,  that, 
unless  under  such  circumstances  as  mine, 
there  is  no  hope  or  chance  of  their  ever  ad- 
mitting a  missionary.  Since  my  captivity  I 
have  baptized  over  seventy  persons,  old  and 
young,  and  may,  I  trust,  do  the  same  for  many 
more.  May  His  holy  will  be  done,  whether  I 
linger  my  days  out  in  captivity,  or  am  offered 
up  as  a  victim  in  His  honor.!    Fiat,  fiat! 

Permit  me  to  beseech  your  Reverence  to 
salute  for  me  our  Rev.  Fathers,  and  our  dear 
Brothers,  whom  I  cherish  and  love  in  the 
Sacred  Heart  of  our  Lord,  and  to  recommend 
myself  to  their  prayers. 

From  the  settlement  at  Rensselaerwick  (near 
Albany),  in  New  Netherlands,  Aug.  5th,  1643. 

Your  most  obedient  son  and  servant  in  Jesus 

Christ, 

Isaac  Jogues,  S.  J. 
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PAET   II. 

CHAPTER  III. 

This  sudden  encounter,  this  vision  of  the 
past,  was  indeed  a  surprise  to  Raynald.  Hor- 
ace and  Constance  were  closely  connected  in 
his  memory  with  Eliane  and  all  that  had  pre- 
ceded their  separation ;  and  he  felt  when  he 
saw  them  as  if  the  wound  in  his  heart  was 
suddenly  laid  bare  and  bleeding  again.  He 
watched  them  till  they  disappeared,  and  then, 
with  his  arms  leaning  against  the  marble 
pillar,  and  his  face  resting  upon  them,  tears 
fell  from  his  eyes,  which  he  would  not  have 
wished  any  living  creature  to  see. 

Eliane  rose  before  him  in  all  her  gentle, 
stately  beauty.  He  saw  in  imagination  her 
open,  sweet  countenance,  the  firm  expression 
of  her  lovely  mouth,  the  soft  light  of  her  calm 
eyes.  The  deep  love  and  the  deep  grief  of  his 
life  seemed  to  rush  upon  him  anew.  It  was 
as  if  a  wave  of  bitterness  had  flooded  his  soul ! 

If,  as  some  people  have  fancied,  souls  can 
sometimes  even  at  a  distance  communicate 
with  each  other,  it  might  have  been  that 
Eliane  was  at  that  instant  addressing  to  him 
a  prayer,  a  warning,  or  a  farewell.  For  Ray- 
nald,  little  as  he  knew  it,  was  on  the  brink  of 
the  most  important  hour  of  his  life.  His  fate 
was  about  to  be  decided,  and  the  moment  was 
approaching  when  he  would  no  longer  be  free 
to  direct  it  as  he  listed. 

Meanwhile,  the  clashing  of  the  sacristan's 
keys  was  warning  all  loiterers  that  the  gates 
of  the  Basilica  were  about  to  be  closed.  The 
noise  roused  him  from  his  abstraction,  and  he 
hastened  out  of  the  church.  He  breathed 
more  freely  in  the  cold  air,  and  succeeded  in 
shaking  off  the  painful  feelings  which  had  op- 
pressed him.  In  doing  so  he  became  con- 
scious of  the  change  that  had  lately  come  over 
him.  He  had  certainly  not  forgotten  the  past. 
This  was  but  too  evident  when  any  circum- 
stance reminded  him,  as  had  just  been  the 
case,  of  those  days  of  happiness  and  hope,  the 
thoughts  of  which  thrilled  the  very  depths  of 
his  soul.  He  had  felt  a  moment  before 
isegni  dell'  antica  fianimaf 


and  was  experiencing  a  renewal  of  that  suffer- 
ing which  had  been  for  some  time  relieved  by 
a  distraction,  which  he  supposed  to  be  free 
from  danger  if  not  from  charm.  And  more 
than  ever  he  was  vexed  at  thinking  that  he 
was  now  deprived  of  it,  for  Raynald  hated  suf- 
fering. There  was  more  fidelity  in  his  heart 
than  strength  in  his  character. 

When  he  came  home  he  felt  in  a  state  of 
irritation.  It  was  the  first  time  for  three 
months  that  he  was  going  to  spend  the  even- 
ing alone.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  January 
the  weather  can  be  very  cold  in  Italy.  His 
room,  bright  and  sunny  as  it  was  in  tlie  morn- 
ing, looked  cheerless  and  cold  at  that  hour. 
He  rang  for  his  servant,  and  told  him  to 
make  up  the  fire  and  bring  in  lights.  But 
neither  the  blazing  logs  nor  the  brilliancy  of 
the  lamps  restored  his  equanimity.  He  smoked 
a  cigar  and  took  up  a  paper.  It  contained 
some  interesting  political  news,  but  nothing 
overcame  his  listlessness  until  the  following 
paragraph  met  his  eyes  : 

"A  number  of  distinguished  foreigners  have  arrived 
in  Rome  during  this  month.  Amongst  them  a  young 
bride,  the  Duchesse  de  Longvilliers,  attracts  universal 
admiration.  The  present  Due,  long  known  in  the 
Parisian  world  under  the  name  of  the  Comte  de  Treval, 
inherits  his  title  from  his  uncle,  the  late  Due  de  Long- 
villiers lately  deceased,  whose  granddaughter  he  has 
married." 

"  I  thought  as  much,"  Raynald  said  to  him- 
self. He  was  aware  that  the  Due  de  Long- 
villiers had  died  a  short  time  ago  of  a  chill 
caught  after  hunting,  and  what  he  had  seen  at 
St.  Peter's  confirmed  the  truth  of  the  other 
report.  But  he  did  not  want  to  think  about 
it  and  all  that  it  brought  back  to  ^his  recollec- 
tion. Throwing  aside  the  paper,  he  finished 
his  cigar  and  walked  up  and  down  the  room. 
Solitude  and  silence  were  at  that  moment  par- 
ticularly irksome  to  him.  He  threw  more 
logs  on  the  fire.  Then  the  room  soon  felt  too 
hot,  and  he  opened  the  window. 

A  profound  stillness  reigned  in  the  Forum. 
The  night  was  cold,  starry,  and  bright ;  not  a 
sound  audible.  It  would  have  been  almost  a 
relief  to  him  if  cries  of  ''  Murder ! "  or  "  Fire  ! " 
had  interrupted  that  death-like  repose.  Then 
he  would  have  rushed  out  and  helped  somebody. 
Raynald  was  in  one  of  those  moods  most  peo- 
ple have  known,  when  an  event  of  any  sort 
would  be  welcome,  when  they  are  uncon- 
sciously longing  for  something  to  happen. 

The  bell  of  his  apartment  rang ;  who  could 
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it  be  ?  Had  Horace  discovered  his  retreat  ? 
He  hoped  not.  He  did  not  want  to  see  him, 
and  to  be  reminded  of  what  he  was  always 
trying  to  forget.  The  door  opened,  but  Hor- 
ace did  not  appear.  Myriel,  the  young  artist 
of  the  French  Academy,  entered  the  room. 

Raynald  was  always  glad  to  see  him,  but  at 
that  moment  his  visit  was  doubly  acceptable. 

"A  thousand  times  welcome  ! "  he  exclaimed. 
"What  happy  inspiration  has  brought  you 
here  ?  " 

"  Not  a  happy  inspiration,"  Myriel  answered, 
looking  very  sad.  "  I  came  on  the  chance  of 
finding  you  at  home  to  tell  you  what  I  know 
you  will  be  as  much  grieved  at  as  I  am.  Our 
dear  old  Biagio  Marini  died  this  morning." 

"  Biagio  Marini  dead  ! "  Raynald  exclaimed, 
with  a  look  of  the  deepest  consternation.  "  Did 
you  say  that  he  was  dead  ?  " 

"  Yes  :  it  is  indeed  too  true.  He  had  a  visit 
last  night  from  his  odious  brother,  and — " 

"I  know  he  had.  It  was  past  midnight 
when  I  came  away.  Oh,  why  did  I  leave 
him  ! "  Raynald  ejaculated,  striking  his  fore- 
head as  he  spoke. 

"You  could  not  have  done  anything  else, 
for  Assunta  tells  me  that  when  he  went  to  bed 
he  had  quite  recovered  from  his  previous  at- 
tack, and  seemed  pretty  well." 

"  You  have  seen  Assunta  ?  " 

"  Yes.  I  happened  this  morning  to  have  a 
question  to  put  to  the  dear  old  man,  and  went 
to  his  house.  Everything  was  in  the  greatest 
confusion  when  I  arrived  there — strangers  in 
the  drawing-room  with  Taddeo  Marini,  who 
was  too  busy  to  take  notice  of  me.  All  the 
doors  were  open.  I  went  into  our  poor  mas- 
ter's room.  He  was  lying  dead  on  his  bed  ; 
Assunta  kneeling  and  crying  bitterly;  Ersilia, 
with  her  eyes  wide  open,  looking  as  if  she  was 
turned  to  stone." 

"  Poor !  poor  girl !  What  will  become  of 
her  ?  " 

Myriel  sighed.  "  It  is  very  dreadful.  Er- 
silia had  gone  to  bed  without  the  least  anx- 
iety. Assunta  said  that  she  had  been  singing 
to  her  father  last — " 

"  I  know  all  about  that ;  and  then  ?" 

"As  I  have  already  told  you,  Assunta  left 
her  master  comparatively  easy,  only  very  pale, 
and  with  some  difficulty  in  breathing.  She 
slept  in  a  closet  between  his  room  and  Er- 
silia's.  At  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  she 
heard  a  feeble  moan,  and  ran  to  his  bedside. 


A  fresh  spasm  had  come  on,  more  violent  than 
the  last.  Ersilia,  awakened  by  her  cries, 
rushed  to  her  father.  He  did  not  seem  con- 
scious at  first,  but  on  hearing  her  voice  he 
opened  his  eyes  and  revived  a  little.  Assunta 
sent  in  a  great  hurry  for  a  doctor  and  a  priest 
who  lived  close  by,  and  who  soon  arrived.  He 
had  then  recovered  his  speech,  and  was  able  to 
say  a  few  words  to  his  confessor,  who  is  an 
old  friend  of  theirs.  Then  he  turned  to  his 
daughter,  and  said  to  her  before  him  : 

" '  You  promise  me,  my  child  ?  you  solemnly 
promise  me  ? ' 

" '  Yes  :  oh,  yes  ! '  poor  Ersilia  cried,  in  the 
midst  of  her  sobs  ;  '  I  promise  it.' 

" '  In  the  presence  of  God  and  the  Madonna? ' 

"'Yes  :  in  the  presence  of  God  and  the 
Madonna.' 

"Our  poor  friend  then  took  his  crucifix  in 
his  trembling  hand,  and  made  a  sign  to  his 
daughter  to  kiss  it,  which  she  did.  He  kissed 
it  also,  and  fell  back  exhausted.  Before  eight 
o'clock  he  was  dead." 

Raynald  had  wished  for  some  powerful  emo- 
tion to  rouse  him  from  his  despondency.  He 
did  not  foresee  the  speedy  fulfilment  of  that 
desire.  Few  events  just  then  could  have  taken 
a  greater  hold  on  his  mind.  He  could  hardly 
speak  for  a  little  while.  Myriel  was  as  much 
attached  as  he  was  to  their  old  Professor  ;  but 
he  did  not  know  as  much  as  Raynald  of  his 
domestic  life. 

"  I  suppose,"  he  said,  "  that  the  promise  he 
exacted  from  his  daughter  was  not  to  go  on 
the  stage." 

"  I  know  it  was.  He  dreaded  it  for  her  more 
than  death." 

"  But,  then,  what  will  become  of  her  ?  " 

"That  is  what  I  ask  myself." 

"  Do  you  know  Taddeo  Marini  ?  " 

"  Yes  :  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  do." 

"  You  know  then  that  he  is  a  vulgar,  coarse 
fellow,  without  principles  or  scruples.  And 
his  wife  is  worse  than  he  is." 

"  I  never  saw  her,  but  I  have  heard  as  much; 
and  they  are  the  only  relatives  of  poor  Ersilia. 
What  a  fate  for  the  daughter  of  such  a  man 
as  our  dear  master  ! " 

"  Yes :  it  is  very  sad  indeed ;  but  I  foresee 
that  the  fair  Ersilia  will  not  keep  her  promise. 
According  to  what  Vincenzo  Loriani  says,  she 
has  one  of  those  talents  which  ensure  success 
and  fortune.  She  will  soon  be  independent  of 
her  uncle  and  his  amiable  partner." 
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"  It  may  be  so,"  Raynald  exclaimed ;  "  but 
only  after  they  have  turned  her  to  account, 
dragged  her  from  city  to  city,  exposed  her  to 
every  danger  ;  and  when,  like  so  many  others, 
she  may  have  made  shipwreck  of  all  that  her 
father,  in  life  and  in  death,  prized  for  his  child. ; 
How  can  you  speak  of  it  so  quietly  ?  " 

"  What  can  I  do,  my  dear  friend  ?  I  am 
very  sorry  for  it ;  but  I  am  absolutely  power- 
less in  the  matter,  and  so  I  content  myself 
with  hoping  that,  in  case  Ersilia  breaks  her 
promise,  which  I  cannot  but  think  she  proba- 
bly will  do,  she  will  nevertheless  remain  vir- 
tuous, as  many  celebrated  Italian  actresses 
and  singers  have  done  before  her." 

The  two  young  men  continued  to  converse 
for  some  time.  Raynald  made  Myriel  repeat 
every  detail  which  had  come  to  his  knowledge, 
and  as  he  was  going  away,  ended  by  saying  : 

"  Considering  that  for  three  months  I  have 
been  constantly  in  poor  Biagio's  house,  I  think 
I  am  bound  to  pay  his  daughter  a  visit.  It 
would  seem  brutal  and  heartless  not  to  go 
near  her  when  she  is  in  such  deep  affliction, 
and  almost  look  like  a  want  of  respect.  Could 
you  find  out  from  Assunta  when  I  might  be 
allowed  to  call  ?  I  particularly  wish  not  to 
meet  the  uncle." 

Biagio  Marini's  last  words  to  Raynald  had 
indeed  contained  an  injunction  never  to  come 
back,  but  in  the  present  circumstances  he 
thought  himself  justified  in  overlooking  that 
fact.  Still  he  wished  his  friend  to  prepare  the 
way  for  his  visit,  and  to  make  sure  before  he 
called  that  Ersilia  would  like  to  see  him,  per- 
haps to  feel  that  he  was  asked  to  call. 

Myriel  thought  a  little,  and  then  said  that 
Ersilia  would  certainly  not  see  any  one  before 
the  funeral,  which  was  to  take  place  in  the 
afternoon  the  following  day. 

"  You  will  attend  it,  I  suppose?  We  of  the 
French  Academy  are  all  going,  and  you  will 
see  that  a  number  of  eminent  personages  will 
do  likewise.  Poor  Biagio  Marini!  Those  who 
neglected  him  when  alive  are  ready  enough 
now  to  honor  his  memory.  The  concourse  at 
his  grave  will  be  the  first  prelude  of  the  fame 
which  awaits  our  poor  friend  now  that  he  is 
beyond  reach  of  the  world's  praise." 

Myriel's  previsions  proved  true.  The  re- 
mains of  the  Professor  were  followed  to  the 
grave  by  all  the  most  celebrated  individuals  of 
the  scientific  and  literary  circles  in  Rome. 
Raynald  and  his  companion  had  no  difficulty 


in  hiding  themselves  amongst  the  crowd  who, 
with  torches  in  their  hands,  accompanied  at 
dusk  the  coffin  of  their  old  master. 

On  arriving  at  the  cemetery  of  San  Lorenzo, 
where  Biagio  had  wished  to  be  buried  by  the 
side  of  his  wife,  they  saw  Ersilia — whom  no 
power  on  earth  could  keep  from  following  her 
father  to  his  last  abode  on  earth — kneeling 
by  the  open  grave,  and  Assunta  weeping  and 
praying. 

All  had  been  over  for  some  time  and  the 
crowd  dispersed  before  they  rose  from  their 
knees.  Myriel  went  up  to  Assunta  and  spoke 
to  her  in  a  low  voice ;  but  Ersilia  took  no 
notice  of  him  ;  she  seemed  neither  to  see  nor 
to  hear  anything.  A  thick  black  veil  con- 
cealed her  face. 

As  the  two  friends  walked  sadly  away, 
Myriel  told  Raynald  that  Ersilia  would  see 
him  the  next  day  at  about  the  same  hour. 

"Assunta  will  look  out  for  you,"  he  added, 
"  and  let  you  in.  She  does  not  think  that  the 
uncle  will  come  at  all  to-morrow.  The  day 
afterwards  he  will  fetch  them  away,  and  take 
them  to  his  house." 

Raynald  sighed,  but  made  no  remark. 

It  was  too  true,  as  Myriel  had  said,  that 
there  was  nothing  to  be  done.  Any  action  on 
his  part  would  be  not  only  useless,  but  injuri- 
ous to  Ersilia ;  and  yet  he  waited  with  a  fe- 
verish impatience  for  the  appointed  hour  of 
his  last  visit  to  that  old  palace  where  he  had 
spent  of  late  comparatively  happy  hours. 

He  was  punctual  to  a  minute,  and  found 
Assunta  expecting  him.  She  was  in  the  ante- 
room, and  led  the  way  to  the  drawing-room, 
where  Ersilia  was  sittting  in  deep  mourning, 
looking  paler  still  than  usual.  She  seemed 
unable  to  speak  or  to  move,  and  it  was  only 
when  Raynald  came  close  to  her  that  she  gave 
him  her  hand.  He  held  it  between  his  own 
for  a  moment.  Then  she  hastily  drew  it  back, 
and,  bursting  into  tears,  fell  back  on  her  chair. 

"  Oh,  Signor  Rinaldo  ! "  she  cried,  "  I  am 
so  unhappy!" 

There  was  something  inexpressibly  touching 
in  the  poor  girl's  voice  and  tears.  Her  grief 
was  like  that  of  a  helpless,  forsaken  child. 

"  Would  that  she  were  indeed  a  child  ! "  Ray- 
nald said  to  himself,  "  whom  I  could  carry  off 
and  place  in  safety  beyond  the  reach  of  sor- 
row and  sin!" 

He  shuddered  at  the  thought  that  this  in- 
nocent creature  was  about  to  be  consigned  to 
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mercenary  and  unscrupulous  hands,  and  sep- 
arated from  all  the  holy  associations  of  her 
childhood.  And  the  worst  was,  that  he  of  all 
others  could  do  nothing  to  protect  her. 

"  I  cannot  express,"  he  said,  in  an  agitated 
voice,  "  how  intensely  I  feel  for  you  ! " 

She  looked  at  him  with  gratitude. 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you,  Signor  Rinaldo ! 
It  does  me  good  to  hear  you  say  so." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  now?"  he 
asked.  He  wished  to  lead  her  to  speak,  with- 
out agitating  her  too  much. 

"  To-morrow,"  she  answered,  "  I  leave  this 
house  ;  I  am  going  to  live  with  Uncle  Taddeo." 

"Will  he  be  kind  to  you?" 

She  did  not  reply.    Raynald  took  her  hand. 

"Signora  Ersilia,  do  speak  to  me  openly; 
you  know  that  your  father  looked  upon  me  as 
a  friend." 

"  Oh  yes,"  she  said,  with  a  fresh  burst  of 
tears  ;  "  yes,  poor,  dear  father  ! — he  loved  you 
very  much." 

She  wiped  her  eyes,  and  then  tried  to  speak 
calmly.  "  You  asked  if  Uncle  Taddeo  is  fond 
of  me?  Well,  I  suppose  so.  I  hardly  know  ; 
but  what  I  am  certain  of  is,  that  I  shall  have 
to  suffer  very  much,  very  much  indeed,  I  am 
afraid." 

"How  ? — what  will  you  have  to  suffer?" 

"  He  will  want  me,  I  know,  to  disobey  my 
poor  father." 

"  But  you  do  not  mean  to  do  so,  Ersilia  ?  " 
Raynald  exclaimed,  with  a  degree  of  warmth 
and  eagerness  he  could  not  conceal. 

Ersilia's  eyes  flashed,  and  a  deep  color  rose 
in  her  cheeks. 

"No,  no  !"  she  exclaimed.  "How  can  you 
ask  such  a  question,  Signor  Rinaldo  ?  do  you 
think  I  would  do  such  a  thing  ?  I  am  alone 
in  the  world ;  I  have  no  one  to  help  me ; 
but  sooner  than  break  my  promise  to  Mm — to 
the  dear  father  I  have  lost — I  would  bear  any- 
thing. Only,"  and  then  she  spoke  again  in 
her  simple,  sad  way — "  only  I  know  I  shall 
have  to  suffer  very  much." 

Up  to  that  day  Raynald  had  never  been 
conscious  of  a  warmer  feeling  towards  Ersilia 
than  the  admiration  which  he  had  often  felt 
for  her  beauty  and  wonderful  musical  gifts. 
He  had  been  interested  about  Biagio's  daugh- 
ter, and  deeply  pitied  her.  Nothing  had  put 
him  on  his  guard  against  what  would  have 
seemed  to  him  an  impossibility.  But  the  na- 
ture of  his  interest  and  pity  changed  when  he 


found  the  careless,  indolent  girl  he  had  looked 
upon  as  merely  a  beautiful  child,  proving  her- 
self to  be  a  noble-hearted-  and  courageous 
woman.  He  felt  ashamed  of  having  suspected 
her  of  weakness  and  want  of  character,  and  it 
was  with  a  sort  of  despair  that  he  thought  of 
her  becoming  the  victim  of  bad  people. 

The  very  vehemence  of  that  feeling  was, 
however,  a  proof  to  him  that  he  must  not 
dream  of  putting  himself  forward  as  her  pro- 
tector. When  Biagio  had  told  him  to  leave 
them,  he  thought  himself  unjustly  treated  ;  he 
sincerely  believed  that  there  was  no  reason  to 
distrust  him ;  but  now  the  voice  of  the  poor 
old  man  seemed  again  to  sound  in  his  ears ; 
"  You  can  do  nothing  for  us — nothing,  but  to 
go  and  not  to  return." 

And  now  to  remain  any  longer  by  Ersilia's 
side  seemed  a  betrayal  of  the  confidence  her 
father  had  shown  him,  a  disregard  of  the 
command  which,  in  the  anguish  of  his  heart, 
he  had  laid  upon  him.  Raynald  rose  without 
saying  another  word.  Ersilia  said  in  a  low 
voice  :  "  Are  you  going  away,  Rinaldo  ?  " 

The  tone  in  which  those  few  simple  words 
were  said  sounded  like  the  cry  of  a  drowning 
creature  losing  hold  of  the  straw  it  had  been 
clinging  to.  Of  all  appeals  this  was  the  most 
difficult  to  resist.  Raynald,  perplexed  and 
agitated,  stopped  short.  Duty  and  honor  told 
him  to  go,  compassion  and  tenderness  to  stay. 
His  ideas  were  confused,  his  will  uncertain. 
He  was  hesitating  still,  when  Assunta  threw 
open  the  door  and  said  : 

"  Signorina,  your  uncle  and  aunt  are  coming 
up-stairs." 

In  another  instant  Raynald  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  face  to  face  with  the  im- 
pressario  and  his  wife.  When  a  person  is  on 
the  point  of  losing  consciousness,  a  glass  of 
cold  water  thrown  in  his  face  sometimes  re- 
calls him  to  his  senses.  This  apparition  had, 
morally  speaking,  the  same  effect  on  Raynald. 
He  recovered  his  reason,  and  felt  how  em- 
barrassing his  presence  was  for  the  young 
girl,  who,  without  speaking,  raised  her  eyes  to 
his  face.  He  instantly  assumed  the  attitude 
of  a  man  neither  anxious  to  stay  nor  in  a  hurry 
to  go. 

As  to  Taddeo  and  his  worthy  partner,  they 
exhibited  a  somewhat  ill-natured  astonish- 
ment ;  and  then  he  evidently  determined  to 
make  the  most  of  the  hold  which  this  visit  to 
his  niece  afforded  him. 
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"I  beg  to  thank  your  excellency  very 
humbly,"  he  said,  "for  your  great  kindness. 
It  is  very  good  of  you  to  show  so  much  sym- 
pathy with  our  affliction.  May  I  be  allowed 
to  present  my  wife  to  you  ?  It  is  the  'Signor 
Marchese,"  he  whispered  to  Clorinda. 

^'Davvero!'^  she  exclaimed,  and  made  him  a 
profound  courtesy. 

Each  instant  increased  Raynald's  aversion 
to  these  people.  Some  remains  of  beauty, 
mixed  with  the  coarsest  vulgarity,  and  a  spite- 
ful expression  of  countenance,  made  the  wife 
still  more  repulsive  than  the  husband.  She 
kissed  her  niece  on  the  forehead,  and  said : 

"  It  is,  indeed,  a  very  great  condescension  on 
the  part  of  the  Signor  Marchese  to  keep  you 
company,  my  dear — poor,  humble  people  as  we 
all  are."  Then,  tapping  her  on  the  cheek  with 
her  fan,  she  added:  "  Come^figlia  mia:  as  such 
a  great  Signore  is  trying  to  console  you,  I 
think  you  ought  to  be  more  civil  to  him." 

"  I  came  here,"  Raynald  said,  "  to  express  to 
the  Signorina  the  deep  sympathy  I  feel  for  her. 
I  had  the  greatest  friendship  and  respect  for 
the  Professor,  Biagio  Marini." 

"  This  is  a  great  honor  to  us  all,"  Taddeo 
answered.  "And  as  you  condescend  to  speak  of 
your  friendship  for  my  brother,  allow  me,  Er- 
silia's  uncle  and  guardian,  to  have  a  few  mo- 
ments of  conversation  with  you,  in  her  pres- 
ence." 

Ersilia  looked  up .  and  seemed  surprised. 
Raynald,  equally  astonished,  answered  : 

"  I  cannot  imagine  what  the  Signor  Taddeo 
can  have  to  say  to  me,  but  let  him  speak."  He 
declined  the  chair  which  Taddeo  was  offering 
him,  and  remained  standing,  with  a  rather 
haughty  air  and  manner. 

"  As  you  knew  my  brother  so  well, — Grod 
rest  his  soul ! — you  know  also,  I  suppose,  that 
he  was  a  saint  as  well  as  a  man  of  talent?  " 

"  I  know  it." 

"  And  you  know  also,  I  suppose,"  Clorinda 
added,  "that  about  worldly  affairs  he  was  as 
ignorant  as  a  child?  " 

"  Leave  me  to  speak,"  Taddeo  said.  He  was 
sharp  enough  to  see  that  his  wife  spoilt  his 
game  ;  still  he  followed  her  cue.  "  Yes  :  my 
brother  was  indeed  quite  a  child  as  to  prac- 
tical matters.  He  was  born  so,  and  has  died 
so." 

"  What  is  all  this  meant  to  imply,  Signor 
Taddeo  ?  " 

"  What  I  wish  to  put  to  you  is  this  :    My 


niece,  Ersilia — I  may  venture  to  say  so  before 
her — is  not  only  young  and  handsome,  but 
she  is  gifted  with  extraordinary  talents.  Her 
poor  father,  through  a  childish  and  incompre- 
hensible scruple, — " 

Ersilia  started,  her  dark  eyes  flashed  with 
indignation  and  anger.     Her  uncle  saw  it. 

"  Never  mind,  my  dear  ;  do  not  fall  into  a 
passion  ;  let  me  have  my  say.  When  the  Sig- 
nor has  heard  all  my  reasons  he  will  judge  of 
the  case.  I  flatter  myself  that  he  will  be  on 
my  side  of  the  question,  and  will  help  me  to 
persuade  my  obstinate  little  niece.  Then  I 
am  sure  she  will  obey  me,  and  do  as  I  wish."- 

"No:  Uncle  Taddeo!"  Ersilia  exclaimed, 
drawing  herself  up  to  her  full  height,  and 
trembling  with  emotion — "  no,  never!  I  shall 
not  disobey  my  poor  father  for  the  sake  of 
any  one  in  the  world.  No :  not  even  if  he 
were  to  ask  me." 

These  last  words  had  innocently  escaped 
her.  She  blushed  deeply,  and  hid  her  face  in 
her  hands. 

Raynald  tried  to  hide  the  impression  they 
made  upon  him,  and  to  say  as  calmly  as  he 
could  :  "  The  Signorina  Ersilia  may  be  quite 
certain  that  I  should  never  give  her  any  such 
advice;  I  know  what  were  her  father's  feelings, 
and  I  respect  and  admire  her  determination ; 
not  to  act  against  them." 

Upon  this  Taddeo  was  seized  with  an  un- 
controllable fit  of  rage. 

"  Well,  for  my  part,  I  neither  admire  nor  re- 
spect a  girl  who,  instead  of  earning  an  honest 
livelihood,  and  making  use  of  her  talents,  likes 
better  to  throw  her  character  to  the  dogs 
allows  herself  to  be  courted  by  a  French  Mar- 
quis under  the  eyes  of  her  blind,  misguided 
old  father,  and  on  the  very  day  after  he  is  laid 
in  the  grave  is  not  ashamed  to  receive  in  secret 
her  lover." 

When  this  brutal  insult  was  uttered,  Ersi- 
lia turned  as  pale  as  death ;  her  lips  became 
as  white  as  her  face  ;  she  staggered,  and,  with 
her  hand  on  her  forehead,  cried  out : 

"  0  Madonna  mia !  "  then,  with  tottering 
steps,  went  towards  the  door. 

Taddeo  was  alarmed,  ^and  was  going  up  to 
her,  when  Raynald  stopped  him.  With  a 
strength  increased  by  passion,  he  seized  the 
impressario  by  the  collar,  and  pushed  him 
back  ;  then,  turning  to  Ersilia,  he  said  : 

"  In  future,  a  husband  will  guard  you  from 
such   shameful  insults  !      It  is  a  husband's 
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protection  I  offer  you,  the  only  one  you  would 
ever  have  accepted." 

Ersilia  looked  at  him  with  wondering,  be- 
wildered eyes.  She  could  liardly  at  first  re- 
alize the  full  meaning  of  hig,  words.  When 
she  did,  she  sobbed  rather  than  said  : 

"  Oh,  father,  you  have  prayed  for  me  ! "  and 
then  fainted  away  in  Assunta's  arms. 
(to  be  continued.) 


The  Scene  of  Saint  Paul's  Conversion. 


Hon.  S.  S.  Cox  in  the  ^'Sundmj  Sim." 

If  you  are  skeptical  as  to  the  story  of  Paul's 
conversion,  go  with  me  to  the  traditional  places, 
and,  although  you  may  doubt  the  miracle,  and 
call  it,  out  of  courtesy,  a  beautiful  fable,  you  will 
not  doubt  that  right  here — somewhere  in,  about, 
or  on  these  walls — the  scenes  described  in  the 
tenth  chapter  of  "Acts"  are  verities.  The  precise 
spot  is  shown  where  the  slaughter-breathing  Saul 
saw  new  light.  It  is  near  Damascus,  and  on  the 
old  Eoman  road.  We  know  that  it  is  the  same 
road,  and  that  it  was  at  the  eastern  gate  he  en- 
tered, "  led  by  the  hand."  If  we  are  not  certain 
that  the  spot  we  are  about  to  visit  is  the  house  of 
Ananias,  certainly  it  was  in  the  eastern  quarter, 
and  in  "  the  street  which  is  called  Straight,"  which 
was  the  lodging-place  of  Paul.  Let  us  not  be  too 
critical.  Certainly  this  is  a  spot  of  wonders,  even 
speaking  after  the  manner  and  methods  of  men. 
This  remarkable  scholar  and  lawyer,  St.  Paul, 
whose  name  is  sounded  from  every  pulpit  in 
Christendom ;  in  whose  name  temples  of  the  Lord 
have  arisen  for  2,000  years — from  Damascus,  in 
the  very  home  of  his  conversion,  to  proud  old 
Rome  which  imprisoned  him;  and  from  Eome  to 
New  York ;  from  the  little  church  we  saw  under 
the  midnight  sun  in  Arctic  Norway,  to  the  mighty 
minster  of  Christopher  Wren,  at  London — this 
grand  teacher  of  the  Gentiles  certainly  had  great 
agony  of  spirit  and  darkness  of  mind  until  the 
scales  fell  from  his  eyes  on  this  very  road  to 
Damascus ! 

"Go,"  we  say  to  our  guide,  Sawabeni,  "to  the 
house  of  Ananias ! "  Would  you  expect  it  to  be 
above  ground?  Not  after  so  long  a  time,  for 
time  will  cover  with  its  mounds  all  things  sacred, 
even  when  the  substructures  remain.  Winding 
among  narrow  streets  and  walls,  whose  heavy 
doors  show  significantly  the  precautions  of  these 
habitants  of  the  Christian  quarter,  the  cavass  at 
length  touches  a  knocker,  and  we  are  quietly 
ushered  through  some  rooms  occupied  by  poor 
people.  We  pass  down  into  a  vaulted  chamber 
where  there  is  a  little  Catholic  chapel.  Several 
prints,  representing  the  martyrdom,  by  the  cross, 


of  priests  in  China,  and  pictures  of  St.  Jerome  and 
St.  Francis,  are  upon  the  plain  walls.  Over  the 
simple  altar  is  a  good  painting  of  St.  Paul.  His 
black  beard  and  hair  and  intellectual  courage  are 
well  represented.  He  is  kneeling  before  a  fair- 
haire^J  man.  This  is  the  good  and  truthful  Ana- 
nias, who  baptizes  him.  In  one  corner  of  the 
room  is  a  large  bronze  lamp,  which  is  lit  after 
nightfall.  Our  Catholic  dragoman  grows  eloquent 
over  the  scene,  and  as  the  cavass  cannot  under- 
stand his  English,  he  breaks  forth  in  praise  of  his 
own  father,  who  fell  in  the  massacre  of  1860,  "  cut 
in  two  pieces,"  he  says,  "by  the  cimeter  of  the 
]5lohammedans.  His  last  words  were,  'I  die  for 
my  religion.'  They  asked  me  if  I  would  not  be  a 
Moslem.  I  did  not  know  then  more  than  to  follow 
my  father,  and  so  I  said,  '  No :  I  will  die  with 
father,  and  for  the  sake  of  his  Saviour.'  They 
wounded  me  here,"  as  he  pointed  to  his  cheek, 
"  and  I  am  a  living  proof  of  that  te^ible  time." 
A  deaf  and  dumb  boy  makes  his  mute  appeal  to 
us,  and  we  pluck  some  lavender  and  flowers  in 
the  court  as  we  leave  the  house  of  Ananias. 


A  Soldier  of  the  Cross. 


Rev.  Father  Giorda,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  who 
died  of  heart  disease  at  Desmet  Mission,  among  the 
Coeur  d'Alene  Indians,  was  a  native  of  Piedmont, 
born  March  19, 1823.  He  joined  the  Jesuit  Order 
when  twenty-two  years  old,  and,  previous  to  com- 
ing to  America,  held  high  ofiices  in  the  colleges  of 
the  Society  in  Europe.  In  1858  Father  Giorda 
arrived  in  St.  Louis,  and  soon  after  started  for  the 
wilds  of  the  Northwest,  as  Superior  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Missions,  which  ofiice  he  continued  to 
hold  until  increasing  infirmities,  brought  about 
by  arduous  labors  and  constant  exposure  in  trav- 
elling, obliged  those  in  authority  to  delegate  the 
duties  of  the  position  to  another  Father,  in  order 
that  he  might  have  the  repose  so  long  needed. 
While  Superior,  Father  Giorda  established  many 
new  missions  amongst  the  whites  and  Indians 
throughout  Montana  and  the  adjoining  Territo- 
ries, and  was  loved  and  respected  by  all  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact.  Despite  his  great  learning 
and  talents,  which  raised  him  in  his  early  years  to 
an  equality  with  some  of  the  brightest  intellects 
among  the  priesthood  in  Europe,  his  disposition 
was  modest  and  retiring  ;  and  his  brilliant  attain- 
ments, which  might  have  made  him  noted  amongst 
the  celebrated  theologians  of  the  Old  World,  were 
devoted  wholly  to  the  advancement  of  the  spiri- 
tual welfare  of  the  Indian  tribes  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  where  he  labored  in  the  humble  garb 
of  a  missionary. 

He  had  a  wonderful  aptitude  for  languages,  and, 
besides  speaking  fluently  the  principal  continental 
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tongues,  mastered,  during  his  manifold  duties  in 
the  Territories,  the  different  dialects  spoken  by 
the  Blackfeet,  Nez  Perce,  Flathead,  Yakama, 
Kootenai,  and  Gros  Ventre  Indians.  In  all  of 
these  languages  he  preached  to  the  different 
tribes,  and  conveyed  to  them  the  knowledge  of 
the  Christian  religion.  His  studies  had  made 
him  so  perfect  a  master  of  the  Kalispel  tongue 
that  he  compiled  and  published,  a  few  years  ago, 
at  St.  Ignatius  Mission,  a  complete  dictionary 
•of  that  language,  which  is  said  to  be  one  of 
the  most  difficult  spoken  by  the  tribes  of  North 
America. 

The  hardships  and  trials  experienced  by  Father 
'Oiorda  in  his  journeyings  at  all  seasons  through 
the  wilds  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  very  nearly 
proved  fatal,  and  at  times  were  of  a  nature  to  dis- 
courage any  man  not  wholly  lost  to  self  and  de- 
voted entirely  to  his  sacred  calling.  Often  he  ex- 
perienced attacks  of  severe  illness,  when  in  re- 
mote Indian  camps,  and  far  from  aid  of  any  kind, 
which  brought  him  to  the  verge  of  the  grave. 
Once  in  crossing  the  Missouri  River  helfell  through 
the  ice  and  was  carried  by  the  rapid  current  un- 
'  der  the  frozen  stream  to  an  open  space  some  dis- 
tance down,  where  he  was  rescued  from  certain 
-  death  by  a  devoted  Blackfoot  Indian,  who  bravely 
risked  his  life  to  save  the  good  priest.  Pages 
>  could  be  filled  with  the  recital  of  the  heroic  acts 
and  deeds  performed  in  a  simple,  humble  spirit  by 
Father  Giorda  in  the  course  of  his  long  mission- 
ary labors,  but  they  would  only  be  a  recapitulation 
•  of  the  history  and  experience  of  many  noble  men 
who  preceded  him  in  the  same  self-sacrificing  field 
of  duty.  All  generous  admirers  of  virtue  in  any 
guise,  whether  displayed  in  the  narrow  limits  of 
the  home  circle,  where  a  charitable  construction 
takes  the  sting  out  of  any  unkind  remark  regard- 
ing the  failing  of  a  neighbor,  or  in  the  wider  field 
where  for  over  eighteen  hundred  years  devoted 
men  have  labored  for  the  salvation  of  souls  in  all 
the  countries  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  must  join  in 
rendering  respect  and  admiration  to  the  memory 
of  Rev.  Father  Giorda.  He  was  well  known  here 
in  our  midst,  being  for  several  years  pastor  of  the 
Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart  in  this  city  ;  and  the 
many,  be  they  Catholic  or  Protestant,  who  remem- 
ber his  kind,  benign  face,  his  sweet,  affable  man- 
ners, and  the  fatherly  interest  he  displayed  toward 
every  one  who  approached  him,  will  unite  in  rever- 
ently saying.  May  his  soul  rest  in  peace  \— Helena 
{Montana)  Herald. 


God  is  not  bound  to  work  miracles  to  compel 
us  to  advance  on  the  road  to  perfection.  He  has 
endowed  us  with  free  will ;  He  gives  us  His 
grace  ;  He  has  shown  us  the  way,  and  given  us 
the  example.  If  we  wish  to  proceed  and  succeed, 
we  must  work  and  work  unceasingly. 


Ijouth's  Department 


A  Morning  Prayer. 

BY  LADY  GEOKGIANA  FULLERTON. 

jT^EACH  me,  dear  Lord,  to  guard  my  lips, 
^     To  watch  my  tongue  to-day, 
That  no  unkind  or  wrathful  word 

Passions  uncurbed  display. 
Let  no  vain,  false,  or  boastful  strain 

Pollute  them  :  let  not  pride 
Evasively  disguise  the  guilt 

Of  faults  it  fain  would  hide. 
Still  let  me  speak  to  Thee,  my  God ! 

And  of  Thee  when  I  may; 
And  in  my  mirth  and  in  my  grief 

In  Thy  loved  presence  stay ! 


The  Legend  of  the  Holy  Cross 


HE  Legend  of  the  Holy  Cross  has 
always  been  popular  amongst 
Christians,  but  it  is  generally 
found  only  in  fragments.  Even 
James  de  Voragine,  who  in  his 
Legenda  Aurea  put  together  those 
fragments,  made  of  it  two  separate 
legends :  the  Finding  of  the  Cross, 
and  the  Exaltation.  Throughout  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  until  far  into  the  eighteenth 
century,  this  Legend  furnished  subject  matter 
for  artists.  The  poet  sang  it,  and  the  copyist 
reproduced  it  in  his  splendid  miniatures  ;  it 
formed  the  subject  of  frescoes  on  the  walls 
of  churches  ;  and  even  the  chisel  of  the  sculp- 
tor, as  well  as  the  delicate  instrument  of  the 
carver,  was  employed  in  copying  it  for  future 
generations.  In  our  days  the  Legend  makes  its 
appearance  once  more  in  the  works  of  the  new 
school  of  Christian  Art.  Johann  Gabriel  Seidl, 
the  lately  deceased  Austrian  poet,  has  sung 
the  best  part  of  it  with  a  piety  that  reminds  us 
of  the  works  of  better  times.  We  follow  him 
in  our  present  account  of  the  Legend,  addiug 
what  we  glean  from  the  older  traditions. 
Of  course  this  history  is  not  proposed  as  a 
matter  of  faith  ;  whoever  does  not  wish  to  be- 
lieve it  is  not  bound  to  do  so.  Such  facts  as 
we  here  relate,  however,  cannot  fail  to  speak  to 
the  heart ;  they  breathe  a  childlike  piety,  and, 
whether  historically  correct  or  not,  they  con- 
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vey  moral  instruction,  and  give  touching  wit- 
ness to  the  love  that  God  bears  us.  With 
this  reserve,  therefore,  we  here  give  the  Legend 
of  the  Holy  Cross,  as  quite  appropriate  for  the 
festival  occurring  next  week. 

For  nine  hundred  and  thirty  years  had 
Adam  borne  the  burden  of  life.  Broken  by 
age  and  labor,  he  had  never  passed  a  day  in 
which  he  had  not  felt  the  weight  of  the  sen- 
tence of  the  Almighty  :  "  In  the  sweat  of  thy 
face  shalt  thou  eat  bread  till  thou  return 
to  the  earth,  out  of  which  thou  wast  taken." 
— Gren.  iii,  19.  When  at  last  Adam  was 
stretched  on  his  bed  of  suffering,  he  called 
Seth  to  him  and  said  :  "  My  son,  I  am  soon 
to  leave  thee  :  I  feel  that  death  is  near  ;  death 
will  come  upon  me,  for  it  is  the  fruit  of  sin. 
I  saw  thy  brother  Abel  die,  and  now  the  hour 
is  come  for  thee  to  witness  my  death." 

His  son  Seth  wept  bitter  tears.  ''My  fa- 
ther," he  answered,  "thou  shalt  not  die. 
There  must  surely  be  in  the  world  some  herb 
that  will  cure  thee.  I  will  seek  it,  and  where- 
ever  it  is  I  will  find  it,  even  though  I  should 
have  to  go  as  far  as  that  garden  of  Eden  whose 
wonders  thou  hast  so  often  described  to  us, 
where  the  beautiful  Tree  of  Life  grows.  Yes  ; 
I  will  search  Paradise  from  beginning  to  end, 
until  I  discover  whether  there  is  not  some 
plant  that  preserves  from  death." 

" But,  my  son,"  answered  Adam,  "how  canst 
thou  enter  Paradise  to  search  it,  since  the  Lord 
drove  me  thence  in  His  anger  ?  Shouldst  thou 
even  succeed  in  finding  the  way  thither,  thou 
knowest  but  too  well  that  its  gates  are  guarded 
by  an  angel  with  a  fiery  sword." 

"  Even  though  there  is  an  angel  with  a  fiery 
sword  at  the  gates,"  replied  Seth,  "T  will  move 
him  by  my  tears  and  prayers.  Farewell,  fa- 
ther !  let  thy  blessing  go  with  me.  I  go,  and 
I  will  return  with  the  herb  that  shalt  restore 
thee  to  thy  former  health  and  strength." 

Adam  blessed  his  son,  but  in  his  heart  he 
felt  that  his  days  were  numbered.  Then  Seth 
took  his  departure.  He  wandered  over  the 
whole  earth  in  search  of  the  Tree  of  Life,  and 
at  last,  completely  spent  with  fatigue,  but  still 
supported  by  hope,  he  reached  the  gates  of 
Paradise.  There  he  was  stopped  by  the  angel 
with  the  flaming  sword,  who  cried  out  to  him  : 
"  Back  !  what  seekest  thou  here  ?  The  foot 
of  mortal  man  must  not  cross  this  threshold." 

"Alas  ! "  answered  the  wanderer,  "  I  am  un- 
happy Seth,  fi  son  of  Adam,     My  father  is  ill. 


and  possibly  very  near  his  death ;  I  wish  to 
see  whether  the  Lord  has  not  made  some  plant 
to  grow  in  Paradise  that  will  preserve  from 
death." 

"  Return  home,  my  friend,"  said  the  cherub  ; 
"return  home.  It  is  too  late  to  seek  for  a 
healing  plant.  Thy  father  is  dead  this  long 
while.  But  still  I  can  do  something  for  thee  ; 
1  will  give  thee  a  branch  of  the  Tree  of  Life. 
Plant  it  on  thy  father's  grave ;  even  though 
Adam  is.  laid  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  he 
will  feel  the  power  of  this  branch,  and  will 
draw  comfort  from  it." 

Seth  took  the  branch.  In  his  heart  he  still 
nourished  some  hope,  and  thus  he  resumed  his 
journey  homewards.  But  when  he  reached 
his  father's  little  dwelling  with  the  branch,  he 
found  it  deserted  and  solitary.  Adam  had  al- 
ready long  since  ceased  to  live.  Seth  took  the 
branch  of  the  Tree  of  Life,  and  looked  around 
for  his  father's  grave.  A  little  mound  under 
a  shady  bower  marked  the  spot  where  his  fa- 
ther lay,  and  there  he  planted  the  branch 
which  was  to  bring  consolation  to  Adam  even 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

And  the  branch  took  root  in  the  earth  that 
covered  the  mortal  remains  of  the  first  man  ; 
it  grew  in  the  enlivening  rays  of  the  glorious 
sun ;  the  twig  became  a  tree  whose  top 
reached  even  above  the  loftiest  of  the  sur- 
rounding forest.  It  still  continued  to  grow 
taller  and  taller,  so  that  at  last  no  tree  in  the 
whole  country  could  be  compared  to  it ;  and 
it  spread  out  its  branches  in  all  their  strength 
and  beauty,  and  threw  its  grateful  shade  over 
the  grave  of  the  father  of  mankind  and  over 
his  descendants.  The  tree  continued  to  grow. 
The  dew  of  heaven  nightly  fell  upon  its  ver- 
dant leaves ;  in  its  thick  foliage  the  birds 
sought  refuge  from  the  storms  ;  and  its  roots 
were  covered  far  and  wide  by  a  carpet  of 
green,  in  which  thousands  of  flowers  of  the 
most  delicate  and  brightest  of  hues  were  in- 
terwoven. In  the  summer  days,  bees  and  but- 
terflies flew  from  flower  to  flower  ;  whilst  in 
spring-time  the  songs  of  myriads  of  birds  re- 
sounded through  its  branches. 

But  according  as  the  tree  grew  in  size  and 
beauty,  the  human  race,  generation  following 
generation,  sank  deeper  and  deeper  into  evil  and 
perversity.  In  their  haughtiness,  they  even 
turned  the  tree  itself  into  ridicule,  after  having 
enjoyed  its  shade,  and  delighted  their  eyes  with 
its  beauty.     When  mankind  had  filled  up  the 
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measure  of  their  iniquities,  the  Lord  com- 
manded the  flood  to  come  upon  them.  The 
waters  covered  the  earth,  and  men  and  animals 
were  drowned.  But  the  tree  was  not  de- 
stroyed; and  when  the  waters  began  to  subside, 
the  dove  that  Noe  sent  out  of  the  ark  brought 
him  back  a  branch  of  it  as  a  sign  of  reconcili- 
ation. At  a  future  time,  another  branch  an- 
swered Moses  for  a  staff ;  it  was  with  it  that 
he  struck  the  rock  from  which  the  water 
flowed  with  which  the  Israelites  quenched 
their  thirst. 

But  this  first  chastisement  did  not  make 
mankind  better.  Jealous  of  the  beauty  of 
the  tree,  still  more  jealous  of  its  long  life 
compared  to  the  short  period  of  theirs,  they 
put  the  axe  to  its  roots  ;  they  cut  it  down  as 
if  it  were  only  an  ordinary  tree.  When  this 
had  been  done,  they  dragged  the  mighty 
trunk  away,  and  offered  it  for  sale  to  the 
highest  bidder.  But  no  one  wanted  to  buy 
it.  Then  they  applied  the  axe  to  it  once  more 
and  made  the*  trunk  square  ;  and  they  threw 
it  across  a  torrent  that  flowed  from  the  moun- 
tains, and  it  served  for  a  bridge.  For  many 
centuries  men  continued  to  go  across  the 
bridge,  and  no  one  thought  of  asking  of  what 
kind  of  wood  this  bridge  was  made.  And  yet 
whoever  crossed  it,  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  his 
heart  were  drawn  together,  and  for  the  rest  of 
his  days  laughter  and  smiles  fled  from  his  lips. 
And  though  everybody  had  the  same  experi- 
ence, men  spoke  only  in  terms  of  disrespect  of 
the  Bridge  of  the  Great  Tree.  There  was 
only  one  that  formed  an  exception  to  this. 
When  the  Queen  of  Saba,  the  beautiful  Balkis, 
once  came  in  that  direction,  with  many  pres- 
ents, by  which  to  testify  her  regard  for  King 
Solomon,  she  started  with  a  strange  feeling 
when  she  came  to  the  crossing.  She  felt  a 
repugnance  to  set  her  foot  on  the  bridge  that 
spanned  the  roaring  torrent,  and  remained  for 
a  long  time  sunk  in  deep  meditation,  as  pain- 
ful scenes  appeared  to  be  enacted  before  her 
eyes.  She  knew  the  origin,  the  significance, 
and  the  destination  of  the  mysterious  tree  ; 
she  saw  in  spirit  that  the  Salvation  of  the 
world  would  one  day  hang  upon  this  wood. 
Therefore  she  threw  herself  upon  her  knees, 
and  continued  for  a  long  time  thus  to  honor 
the  tree  which  had  grown  from  the  branch 
formerly  given  to  Seth  by  the  angel  of  Para- 
dise. Then  she  crossed  the  stream  at  a  ford, 
preferring  to  wade  in  the  slime,  and  to  wet 


the  golden  fringes  of  her  garments  rather 
than  place  her  feet  on  the  sacred  tree. 

Solomon  gave  credit  to  the  words  of  the 
Queen  of  Saba;  and  as  he  was  at  that  time  oc- 
cupied in  the  building  of  the  Temple,  he  or- 
dered the  tree  to  be  removed  in  order  that  it 
might  be  used  for  pillars  in  the  Temple.  But 
it  would  not  fit  anywhere  in  the  construction ; 
wherever  the  builders  wished  to  employ  it, 
they  found  it  either  too  long  or  too  short. 
They  once  decided  to  cut  it,  and  presently 
they  found  that  it  would  be  too  short;  so  that 
they  had  to  renounce  the  idea  of  using  it  for 
pillars.  After  many  attempts,  King  Solomon 
at  last  got  tired  of  it,  and  ordered  it  to  be  car- 
ried back  to  where  it  w^as  taken  from. 

Solomon  at  last  fell  into  idolatry,  and  the 
people  became  so  corrupt  that  they  strove  to 
surpass  each  other  in  sin  and  iniquity.  One 
day  the  Lord  declared  in  the  voice  of  the  storm 
and  of  thunder  that  the  hour  of  His  anger 
had  arrived.  The  rivers  overflowed  their 
banks,  the  crops  were  swept  away,  and  what 
was  once  smiling  fields  was  in  a  moment 
turned  into  lakes  and  morasses.  The  banks  on 
which  the  tree  rested  fell  in,  and  with  them 
also  the  tree. 

When,  after  some  centuries,  the  water  had 
returned  again  to  its  place,  the  trunk  of  the 
tree  was  found  to  have  been  carried  about  by 
the  waters  from  place  to  place,  remaining  at 
last,  covered  with  slime,  in  the  place  where 
the  pool  of  Bethsaida  was  afterwards  dug. 
When  the  diggers  found  the  trunk  buried  in 
the  earth,  they  let  it  lie  there.  Hence  it  was 
jiot  only  the  coming  of  the  angel,  and  the  mo- 
tion of  the  water,  that  cured  the  sick  ;  the  vir- 
tue of  the  tree  had  also  a  share  in  it.  But 
people  did  not  think  of  that ;  they  even  forgot 
that  the  tree  lay  in  the  pond.  Still,  the  story 
of  the  tree  that  had  once  served  for  a  bridge 
was  handed  down  from  one  generation  to  an- 
other ;  it  was  transmitted  from  mouth  to 
mouth  ;  it  passed  from  the  Old  Testament 
into  the  New  ;  but  what  had  become  of  the 
tree  nobody  could  tell. 

(conclusion  next  week.) 


Oh,  let  me  avoid  with  the  utmost  care  the 
fatal  vice  of  drunkenness  !  Let  me  continually 
arm  myself  with  the  conviction  I  now  feel  of 
its  consequent  immorality!  Let  me  ever  re- 
tain the  salutary  hatred  which  I  now  feel 
against  this  odious  vice  ! — O'Connell's  Diary. 
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Confraternity  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception (or  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes). 

"We  fly  to  thy  patronage,  0  Holy  Mother  of  God!" 

Report    for    thb    Week    Ending    Wednesday, 
August  30th. 
The  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
fraternity are  earnestly  requested  in  behalf  of  the 
following  petitions :    Conversion  to  the  Faith  for 
•  15  persons  and  3  families,— return  to  the  Faith  for 
:    7  persons,  change  of  life  for  8,  and  spiritual  and 
temporal  favors  for  15  persons  and  16  families,— 
recovery  of  health  for  33  persons,  and  of  mind  for 
4,— employment  for  5,  special  graces  for  17,  and 
success  in  various  undertakings  for  8  persons,  6 
communities,  2  schools,  and  of  4  novenas,— grace 
of  a  happy  death  for  9  persons,— temporal  necessi- 
ties for  7  families,— means  to  pay  debts  for  5  per- 
sons, the  virtue  of  temperance  for  6,  and  peace 
and  concord  for  4  persons.    Also  40  particular  in- 
tentions, and  a  number  of  thanksgivings  for  fa- 
vors received. 

FAVORS    OBTAINED. 

In  January,  1879,  Miss  A N ,  of  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  received  an  apoplectic  stroke  of  a 
peculiar  character.  On  the  Feast  of  the  Circum- 
cision, after  assisting  at  an  early  Mass,  she  had 
gone  to  her  work,  when  one  of  her  companions 
surprised  her  by  telling  her  she  looked  strangely, 
and  that  her  mouth  was  drawing  towards  the 

side  of  her  head.    After  a  little  while  Miss  N 

felt  the  cords  of  one  side  of  her  neck  strained  so 
painfully  that  she  had  to  quit  work  and  go  home. 
Her  case  got  gradually  worse.  Her  right  eye 
protruded  from  the  socket  and  was  fearfully 
swollen;  her  mouth  was  drawn  halfway  toward 
the  left  ear,  the  nose  distorted,  and  the  poor  girl 
suffered  excruciating  pains.  She  could  not  artic- 
ulate a  word.  The  family  physician  was  called 
in,  but  his  applications  seemed  to  produce  no  ef- 
fect. One  day  a  friend  happened  to  call  while  the 
physician  was  in,  and  seeing  the  pitiable  state  of 
the  poor  sufferer  asked  her,  when  the  doctor  had 
departed,  why  she  did  not  exercise  her  faith  in  the 
power  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  try  the  water  of 
Lourdes.  She  expressed  her  willingness  to  do  so. 
The  holy  water  was  procured,  and  having  been 
applied  to  the  affected  parts,  the  sinews  began 
gradually  to  relax,  the  eye  sank  into  its  socket 
and  took  its  normal  healthy  shape,  and  the  mouth 
was  drawn  back  to  its  original  position.    Miss 

N was  now  able  to  speak,  but  could  not  turn 

her  head  without  at  the  same  time  turning  the 
whole  body.  A  second  application  to  the  neck 
instantly  cured  it,  and  the  young  woman  was 
in  apparently  good  health.  She  was  able  to  at- 
tend to  her  work  as  usual,  but  after  a  time  fever 
in  the  head  set  in  ;  she  was  subject  to  fainting  fits 


two  or  three  tim'es  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and 
her  hair  had  entirely  fallen  out.  The  feverish 
heat  in  the  head  was  sometimes  very  great.  A 
second  novena  was  begun,  and  the  water  again 
applied  to  the  affected  parts.  She  said  it  instantly 
produced  a  cooling  sensation.  The  fever  left  her 
at  once  and  forever,  and  in  a  short  time  her  head 
was  covered  with  a  finer  suit  of  hair  than  that 
which  she  had  lost.  There  could  be  hardly  any 
mistake  as  to  the  cure  being  supernatural,  the 
physician's  lotions  producing  no  effect,  and  the 
cure  after  the  application  of  the  water  of  Lourdes 
taking  place  almost  immediately.  The  poll  of  the 
head  was  previously  as  bald  and  smooth  as  ivory. 
The  young  lady  and  her  family  and  friends 
are  very  grateful  to  their  holy  patroness  for  the 

favor  vouchsafed  Miss  N in  her  cure,  and  the 

young  lady  herself  is  fervent  in  her  acknowledg- 
ments. 

Mrs.  C ,  a  lady  in  Philadelphia,  was  so  much 

paralyzed  in  the  lower  limbs  that  she  could  not 
stand  upon  her  feet.  She  had  been  so  for  about 
a  year  when  she  received  from  a  friend  some  of 
the  mortar  from  Knock.  She  commenced  a  novena 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  used  water  in  which  the 
mortar  had  been  put,  and  had  no  sooner  applied 
it  than  she  was  able  to  walk.  Although  not  en- 
tirely cured,  she  is  able  to  walk,  and  to  attend  to 
her  household  affairs.  She  is  thankful  to  God 
and  His  Blessed  Mother  for  even  this  relief,  for 
before  she  could  not  move  her  foot  even  as  she  sat 
in  an  easy  chair. 

OBITUARY. 

We  recommend  the  following  deceased  persons 
to  the  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
fraternity :  Sister  Mary  of  St.  Rose  (Field), 
Convent  of  Good  Shepherd,  Louisville,  Ky.,  who 
went  to  her  reward  August  18th.  Sister  Mary 
Agnes  (Gubert),  Mt.  De  Chantal,  Wheeling,  West 
Va.,  who  departed  this  life  a  few  weeks  ago.  Mrs. 
Jno.  D.  Kennedy,  Charleston,  S.  C,  who  slept  in 
the  Lord  March  30th.  Jas.  McLoon,  Denver, 
CoL,  who  rested  in  peace  August  8th.  John 
Francis  Connell,  Hartford,  Conn.,  who  departed 
this  life  July  17th.  Edward  O'Brien,  Cedarburg, 
Wis.,  who  died  a  happy  death  August  20th.  Mr. 
Michael  Cummings,  Chicago,  HL,  who  merited  an 
eternal  recompense  August  25th.  John  F.  Cal- 
LAGHAN,  Belle  Plain,  Minn.  Mary  Hall,  Clyde, 
Kansas,  who  died  June  16.  Mrs.  Mary  Joyce, 
of  Baltimore,  Md.,  who  departed  this  life  on  the 
21st  of  August.  John  Kenna,  Clontarf,  Minn.; 
Anne  Martin,  Bridget  Murphy,  Ellen  McAuluse, 
Francis  Curran,  all  of  Rouseville,  Pa.  Mrs.  Rich- 
ard Long,  Derryfadda,  Co.  Tipperary,  Ireland. 

May  their  souls  and  all  the  souls  of  the  faith- 
ful departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in 

peace ! 

A.  Granger,  C.  S.  C, 
Director  of  the  Confraternity. 
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TUERK'S    WATER    MOTOR 

for  Blowing  House  and  Church  Organs,  and  Running  all  kinds  of  Machinery  by  Water  Power,  Hydrant  Pressure. 

TITERK  BROS.  &  JOHNSTON, 

Send  for  Catalogue.  86  &  88  Market  Street,  Chicago. 

The  Organ  in  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  Is  blown  with  a  Tuork  Motor. 
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Solar  Microscope  and  Stereopticon  Combination 

FOR   THE   USE   OP 

COLLEGES,  SCHOOLS,  PHYSICIANS  and  SCIENTISTS. 


This  Combination  includes  three  distinct  instruments,  a 
Solar  Microscope,  Solar  Stereopticon  and  Monoc- 
ular Microscope. 

Each  of  these  can  be  used  alone  or  in  combination. 

By  the  aid  of  this  combination,  Astronomy,  Geography,  Geometry, 
Botany,  Zo5logy,  Philosophy,  Physiology,  Pathology,  Histology,  etc., 
can  be  finely  illustratfd  to  a  large  class  or  audience. 

Illusttated  Catalogue  sent  Free  on  application. 
MclNTOSH  GALVANIC  &  FAKADIC  BATTERY  CO., 

192  &  194  Jackson  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
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BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

Bel  la  of  Pure  Copper  and  Tin  for  Churehefi 
,8chool8.  Fire  Alarms, Farms,  etc.  FULLY 
WARRANTED.    Catalogue  sent  Free. 

VANDUZEN  &TIFT,  Cincinnati.  O. 


MENEELY  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

r  >Toral)ly  known  to  the  public  since 
1826.  Churcli.Chapel, School, Fire  Alarm 
and  other  bells;  also  Chimes  and  Ffalat 

KHEELY  &  CO.,  WEST  TEOY,  B.  T. 


The  Lemonnier  Library, 

EstaMished  at  Notre  Dame  in  1872  for  the  nse 
of  the  Students  of  the  Uniyersity. 


Donations  of  books,  pamphlets,  periodicals,  etc., 
for  the  re-establishing  of  this  Library,  which  was 
destroyed  by  the  late  fire,  are  respectfully  solicited 
and  will  be  gratefully  received  and  acknowledged 
by  the  Librarian.    Please  address 

J.  *^.    EI>XVA.III>S, 

NoTBB  Damk,  Indiana. 


Mixed  Marriages. 

Their  Origin  and  Results. 


By  Rev.  A.  A.  LAMBING, 

Author  of  "The  Orphan's  Friend,"  "The  Sunday- 
School  Teacher's  Manual,"  etc.,  etc. 


Single  Copy, 
EJight  Copies, 
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University  of  Notre  Dame. 


«'J.-,  J  C>WJi2£*J:l»«     fJO,,     lIVr>. 


''pHIS  UNIVERSITY  was  founded  in  1842,  and 
J-  chartered  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  In- 
diana, in  1844,  with  power  to  confer  all  the  usual  de- 
grees. The  College  can  be  easily  reached  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  by  means  of 
three  great  trunk  lines  of  railway — the  Lake  Shore  and 
Michigan  Southern,  the  Chicago  and  Lake  Huron,  and 
the  great  Western  and  Michigan  Central;  the  first  two 

f)assing  within  a  mile  of  the  College  grounds,  and  the 
aat  connecting  at  Niles  with  the  railway  between  that 
city  and  South  Bend. 

The  College  buildings  are  massive  and  commodious, 
and  capable  of  giving  accommodation  to  five  hundred 
resident  students. 

The  Univeksity  affords  every  facility  for  acquiring 
a  thorough  knowledge  of 


CLASSICS, 

LAW, 

MATHEMATICS, 

MEDICINE, 

SCIENCE, 

MUSIC. 

To  such  as  wish  to  devote  themselves  to  Commercial 
pursuits,  Notre  Dame  gives  a  more  thorough  business 
training  than  can  be  obtained  in  any  purely  Commer- 
cial College. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  COURSE 

has  always  received  the  most  careful  attention  on  the 
oart  of  the  officers  and  Commercial  Faculty  of  the 
Institution. 

In  all  the  coui-ses,  the  best  systems  of  teaching  are 
adopted,  and  the  best  authors  for  each  branch  selected. 

New  Students  will  be  received  at  any  time,  their 
term  beginning  with  date  of  entrance. 

Catalogues,  giving  full  particulars,  will  be  sent 
free,  on  application  to  the  President. 


Read  What  Millions  Proclaim! 


The  ]\llniiix  J^opartmrnt . 

This  is  a  separate  Department  in  the  Institution  at 
Notre  Dame,  for  boys  under  13  years  of  age. 

Thorough  and  comprehensive  instruction  in  the  pri- 
mary branches  is  imparted.  The  discipline  is  parental, 
and  suited  to  children  of  tender  years.  The  personal 
neatness  and  wardrobe  of  the  pupils  receive  special 
attention  from  the  Sisters,  who  take  a  tender  and  faith- 
ful care  of  their  young  charges. 

Board  and  Tuition — $125,  per  Session  of  Five  Months. 

Drawing,  Vocal  Music,  Violin,  and  Piano,  free  in 
this  Department. 

For  ftirther  particulars,  or  CataJogue,  address 

Rev  T  E  WALSH,  CSC, 

NoTiiK  Dame  P.  0.,  Indiana. 


The  Genuine  Singer  Sewing  Machines 

ARE  ONLY  Made  by  the  Singer 

Manufacturing  Company. 


Notre  Dame  P.  0., 

Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  1882. 
They  are,  beyond  all  controversy,  the  best  in  the 
world.  Having  tried  many  other  makes  in  our  re- 
spective Institutions,  we  find,  by  continual  usage,  the 
genuine  Singer  to  be  far  superior  to  any  other,  and 
recommend  it  to  all  as  the  most  valuable  of  Sewing 
Machines.  E.  F.  Grether,  No.  135  Michigan  Street, 
South  Bend,  Indiana,  is  agent  for  this  locality.  Call 
on  or  address  him. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NOTRE  DAME, 
and  ST.  MARY'S  ACADEMY. 


The  "  OLD   RELIABLE  "  SINGER 
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The  Strongest, 

The    Simplest, 

The  Most  Durable 

SEWING  MACHINE 

EVER  YET  CONSTRUCTED. 


Our  Sales  last  year  were  at  the  rate  of  over 
1,800    SEWING   MACHINES  A   DAY 
for  every  business-day  in  the  year. 


THE     SINGER    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY, 

Principal    Office — 34    Union   Square,   N.   Y. 
South   Bend   Branch — 135    Michigan   Street. 

2,000  Offices  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  ;  and  3,000  in 
the  Old  World  and  South  America. 

Offices  in  every  civilized  Country  upon  earth 
feblMy 
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HENCEFORTH  ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL  ME  BLESSED.-^St.  Luke,  i,  48. 
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Sursum. 


BY  EDMUND  OF  THE  HEART  OF  MARY,  C.  P. 

UOU  ask  me  for  a  poem,  gentle  maiden : 
Then  be  yourself  my  theme. 
In  those  blue  eyes — 
Twin  lakes  inviting  summer  skies — 
I  read  a  soul  with  sacred  sorrow  laden ; 
Yet  sunshined  with  a  gleam 
Of  hope  that  is  no  dream. 

A  dream,  were  faith  a  dream  and  earth  its  ending: 
But  never  a  dreamj  so  long 
As  God's  dear  grace 
Leaves  evil  chance  no  lurking-place ; 
Overruling,  and  to  one  sweet  purpose  blending, 
Life's  joys  and  sorrows— strong 
To  right  each  passing  wrong. 

What  to  a  heathen  mind  were  ill-starr'd  meeting— 
A  freak  of  cruel  fate — 
Has  proofs  for  you 
Of  hidden  good,  as  clear  and  true 
As  had  you  learnt  them  from  an  angel's  greeting! 
And  if  the  light  bids  wait, 
God's  time  is  never  late. 

A  Father's  Hand  till  now  has  wisely  guided: 
Not  His  to  lead  astray. 
O'er  all  the  past — 
And  most,  when  seem'd  it  overcast — 
A  Mother's  heart  has  tenderly  presided. 
That  Hand,  that  Heart  we  pray 
To  shape  your  future  way. 

And  what  if  peace  await  you  in  the  treasure 
Of  high  vocation  stored; 
And  wonted  price 
Demand — of  costly  sacrifice? 
Who,  looking  on  the  Crucifix,  dares  measure 
Love  to  that  dying  Lord, 
Like  gold  from  miser's  hoard? 


Or  shall  we  contemplate  the  sinless  Mother 
Her  post  so  staunchly  keeping 
At  Jesus'  Cross, 
Nor  see  the  gain  of  generous  loss? 
0  privileged  hearts— their  joy  beyond  all  other- 
Who  sow  with  Mary  weeping,* 
To  share  her  Easter  reaping ! 
Feast  op  St.  Bartholomew, 
August  24,  1882. 


*  Ps.  125.  V.  6. 


The  Nativity  of  Our  Lady. 


BY    **B." 


(Conclusion.) 
^OUR  cities  dispute  the  honor  of  having 
H  been  the  birthplace  of  the  Blessed  Mary : 
^  I. — Bethlehem,  whose  claim  is  in  nowise 
sustainable,  though  upheld  by  several  ancient 
writers :  Metaphrastes,  Theophylactus,  and, 
in  a  way,  by  St.  John  Chrysostom  and  St. 
Gregory  of  Nyssa  in  his  Homily  on  the  Nativ- 
ity of  Our  Lady.  II. — Sephoris,  a  famous  city 
of  Zabulon,  two  leagues  from  Nazareth,  and 
twelve  miles  from  Tiberias.  Josephus  ^ives  it 
the  names  of  Antocratorida  and  Hegesippus. 
It  is  not  mentioned  in  Holy  Writ.  The  rab- 
bins style  it  Tsippori,  from  Tsippor,  a  sparrow- 
hawk  or  falcon,  that  bird  being  on  the  escutch- 
eon of  the  city.  This  city  later  became  the 
See  of  a  Christian  church  and  bishopric,  that 
of  Palestina  Secunda.  Epiphanius  relates  that 
a  certain  Count  Joseph,  Governor  of  Tiberias 
in  the  time  of  Constantino  the  Great  (IVth 
century),  received  permission  to  build  over  the 
site  of  the  dwelling  of  Joachim  a  magnificent 
church  dedicated  to  St.  Anna,  wherein,  amid 
other  objects  for  public  veneration,  he  placed 
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the  distaff  and  basket  used  by  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  as  also  the  chair  on  which  she  was 
sitting  when  the  angel  announced  to  her,  at 
Nazareth,  that  she  was  to  become  the  Mother 
of  the  Son  of  God.  These  relics  are  likewise 
mentioned  by  St.  Antoninus  of  Plaisance 
(570),  the  last  pilgrim  to  the  Holy  Land  un- 
der the  domination  of  the  Christian  emperors. 
Of  this  church,  destroyed  by  Chosroes  (614), 
and  rebuilt  by  the  Crusaders,  naught  now  re- 
mains save  the  three  apses. 

III. — Nazareth,  in  favor  of  whose  claim,  as 
Baronius  points  out,  are  many  and  weighty 
collateral  Scriptural  proofs.  The  Apocryphal 
Gospels  all  favor  it ;  and  this  opinion  is 
deemed  most  probable,  writes  Mgr.  Mislin, 
as  being  favored  by  the  Bulls  of  many  Popes 
issued  relative  to  the  Holy  House  of  Loreto, 
wherein  our  Lady  would,  consequently,  have 
first  seen  the  light.  In  the  Office  proper  of 
the  Translation  of  the  Holy  House  of  Loreto, 
set  down  in  the  Roman  Breviary  for  Decem- 
ber 10th,  in  the  3d  Lesson,  2d  Nocturn,  the 
Holy  House  of  Loreto  is  styled  "  Natal  House 
of  the  Virgin  " — Virginis  natalis  domus;  and 
Benedict  XIV,  treating  of  the  Office  aforesaid, 
and  of  the  historical  Lesson  of  the  Transla- 
tion, adds:  "The  principal  reason  which  de- 
termined the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Rites  to 
demand  the  approval  of  this  Lesson  by  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff  was  the  authority  of  the 
Pontifical  Decrees  wherein  it  is  affirmed  that 
the  Holy  House  of  Loreto  is  the  one  in  which 
Mary  was  born,  wherein  she  was  saluted  by 
the  angel,  and  in  which  she  conceived  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 
This  is  also  proven  by  the  Letters  Apos- 
tolic of  Paul  II,  Julius  IT,  Leo  X,  Paul  III, 
Paul  IV,  and  by  the  Constitution  of  Six- 
tus  V."  The  question  will  undoubtedly  never 
be  solved  in  a  wholly  satisfactory  manner. 
Certain  it  is,  however,  that  the  House  of  Naz- 
areth (now  of  Loreto)  enjoyed  the  unparalleled 
honor  of  serving  as  a  habitation  to  the  Mother 
of  Jesus,  and  that  therein  was  announced  to 
her  the  prodigious  mystery  of  the  Incarnation 
of  the  Divine  Word. 

To  the  whilom  residence  of  our  Blessed 
Lady  in  that  land,  both  legend  and  tradition 
attribute  the  surpassing  loveliness  of  the  fe- 
males of  Nazareth,  the  most  beautiful  amongst 
Jewish  women.  Antoninus  of  Plaisance  (Vlth 
century)  writes :  "  It  is  a  gift  of  the  Holy 
Virgin,  to  whom  they  are  all   more  or  less 


united  by  ties  of  relationship  ;  and  whilst  the 
Jews  are  everywhere  harsh  and  cruel  toward 
Christians,  the  women  of  Nazareth  are  always 
full  of  charity  and  sympathy  for  them."  Mod- 
ern travellers  are  likewise  impressed  by  the 
striking  loveliness  of  the  women  of  Nazareth. 
The  learned  De  Vogue  declares  :  "  Watching 
the  maidens,  who  come  at  sunset  to  draw  wa- 
ter from  '  the  Virgin's  Fountain,'  which,  to 
their  artless  piety,  brings  benediction  to  the 
evening  meal,  my  thoughts  pictured  the  pure 
and  holy  Mary  coming  thither  on  a  similar 
errand,  wearing  the  like  air  of  modest  grace, 
the  like  sweetness  of  expression,  the  like 
severe  but  elegant  drapery  ;  for  the  usages  of 
those  lands  have  remained  unvaried  for  eigh- 
teen centuries.  The  angelic  features  of  Mary 
are  reflected,  says  the  legend,  from  generation 
to  generation  in  the  graceful  physiognomy  of 
the  virgins  of  Nazareth." 

IV. — Jerusalem,  which  city  alone  seriously 
disputes  the  claim  with  Nazareth.  Not  only 
in  the  Holy  Land  proper,  but  throughout  the 
entire  East,  is  it  the  generally  received  tradi- 
tion that  Mary  was  born  in  the  "  City  of  Da- 
vid." St.  John  Damascene,  in  the  eighth 
century,  is  the  first  to  note  and  defend  this 
tradition,  with  which  he  was  fully  conversant, 
as  he  dwelt  three  miles  from  Jerusalem,  in  the 
Laura  of  St.  Sabas.  Furthermore,  this  great 
Doctor  of  the  Oriental  Church  was  deeply 
versed  regarding  all  the  Christian  monuments 
of  the  holy  city  ;  and  in  a  Homily  on  the  Na- 
tivity of  Mary  he  states  distinctly  that  she 
was  born  in  Jerusalem — Do77io  prohaticm  Jo- 
achim. He  styles  the  house  of  St.  Joachim 
Domus  prohaticm,  from  its  location  beside  the 
Piscina  Prohatica,  or  Pool  of  Bethsaida,  so 
called  from  its  proximity  to  the  Sheep-Gate  of 
the  Temple.  His  opinion  is  followed  by  An- 
drew of  Crete,  and  other  Greek  Fathers  ;  and 
Holy  Mother  Church  has  not  declined  to  lend 
the  weight  of  her  authority  to  the  tradition, 
by  incorporating  in  the  Roman  Breviary 
(Office  of  the  Presentation  of  Our  Lady,  2d 
Nocturn,  4th  Lesson,)  the  passage  from  a 
work  of  St.  John  Damascene,  de  Fide  ortho- 
doxa,  wherein  that  Father  clearly  expresses 
his  opinion  that  Mary  was  born  in  the  pro- 
hatica house  of  Joachim.  Cardinal  de  Vitry, 
William,  Archbishop  of  Tyre,  and  other  histo- 
rians of  the  Crusades ;  Phocas,  that  most 
learned  of  all  pilgrims ;  Nicholas  Pipino,  in 
1320 ;    Sophronius,  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  ; 
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Poggilonji,  in  1345 ;  the  most  ancient  Fran- 
\  ciscan  writer  in  the  Holy  Land,  Quaresimus 
(died  in  1660),  an  unquestioned  authority, 
nine  years  Guardian  of  the  Holy  Places  ;  and 
^  St.  Bridget  of  Sweden  in  her  "Revelations,'^ 
— all  refer  to  and  uphold  the  traditional  the- 
ory that  the  Blessed  Virgin  first  saw  the  light 
of  day  in  the  Capital  of  Judea.  It  is  also 
cited  by  the  BoUandists,  in  their  Life  of  St, 
Joachim,  March  20th.  In  the  latest  and  best 
"  Guide  to  the  Sanctuaries  of  the  Holy  Land," 
that  of  the  Franciscan,  Fra  Sievin  de  Hamme, 
the  author  tells  that  in  his  twenty  years'  resi- 
dence in  Palestine,  during  which  time  he  had 
visited  all  points  of  the  Holy  Land,  he  had 
never  heard  from  the  mouth  of  an  Oriental 
other  tradition  than  that  Jerusalem  had  the 
honor  of  being  the  place  of  the  Virgin's  birth ; 
which  tradition,  he  continues,  was  already 
current  in  that  city  when  the  sons  of  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi  first  established  their  abode 
therein,  six-and-a-half  centuries  ago.  A  still 
stronger  proof  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Church 
has,  from  time  immemorial,  attached  a  plen- 
ary indulgence  to  "The  Venerable  Crypt  of 
the  Birth  of  the  Most  Blessed  Virgin,"  situ- 
ated within  the  Church  of  St.  Anne,  built  over 
the  site  of  the  house  of  St.  Joachim,  seventy- 
five  metres  from  the  Pool  of  Bethsaida.  This 
indulgence  was  confirmed  in  later  times  by 
Popes  Paul  IV  and  Benedict  XIII.  Both  of 
these  Sovereign  Pontiffs  were  fully  aware  that 
the  faithful  venerated,  in  this  crypt,  the  place 
of  the  nativity  of  our  Lady. 

The  Church  has  not  always  solemnized  the 
Festival  of  Our  Lady's  Nativity ;  it  was  un- 
known in  the  time  of  St.  Augustine,  who 
writes  that  no  other  nativities  were  cele- 
brated save  those  of  our  Lord  and  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  since  the  Scriptures  mention  but 
those  two ;  and  that  the  early  feasts  of  the 
Church  were  instituted  to  honor  the  mys- 
teries laid  down  in  the  New  Testament. 

Durandus  attributes  the  establishment  of 
the  Festival  of  the  Nativity  of  Our  Lady  to  the 
vision  of  a  certain  holy  monk,  who,  for  many 
successive  years,  had  heard  the  angelic  hosts 
solemnizing  this  Feast  in  the  heavens;  and 
demanding  .of  them  the  reason  thereof,  it  was 
revealed  to  him  that  the  angels  rejoiced  be- 
cause of  the  birth  of  Blessed  Mary,  which  had 
taken  place  on  that  night.  The  reigning 
Pope,  being  duly  convinced  of  the  authenticity 
of  the  revelation,  decreed  the  celebration  of 


this  Festival,  to  conform  to  the  usage  and  to 
join  in  the  intention  of  the  celestial  court. 

The  writings  of  St.  John  Damascene,  the 
hymns  of  Joseph  the  hymnographer,  and  the 
Greek  menologies  prove  the  antiquity  of  this 
Feast  in  the  Oriental  Church.  Manuel  Com- 
nenus,  towards  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, mentions  it  amongst  the  greater  Feasts, 
or  doubles  of  the  first  class.  It  also  appears  in 
the  Gelasian  missal  of  the  fifth  century.  The 
Sacramentaries  of  St.  Gregory,  the  Roman 
Ordo  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries,  and 
the  Roman  Sacramentary,  published  by  Car- 
dinal Thomasi,  which  scholars  deem  the  one 
used  by  St.  Leo  the  Great  and  some  of  his  pred- 
ecessors, all  give  the  Office  and  Mass,  proper, 
with  the  Collects  of  the  Feast.  The  Liher 
Pontificalis  of  Anastasius  states  that  Pope 
St.  Sergius  I  (687)  ordained  that  on  the  Feast 
of  the  Nativity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  as 
on  her  other  great  festivals,  the  litany,  that 
is,  the  procession,  should  proceed  from  the 
Church  of  St.  Adrian  to  the  Basilica  of  St. 
Mary  Major.  In  745,  St.  Boniface  of  May- 
ence  numbers  it  amid  the  Feasts  known  as 
sabbatial,  or  of  precept.  It  is  again  noticed 
in  the  Roman  Ordo  of  the  eighth  century. 

Thomassius  greatly  marvels  that  the  Feast 
of  the  Nativity  of  the  Virgin  Mary  does  not 
appear  in  any  of  the  catalogues  of  festivals 
drawn  up  in  France  in  the  eighth  and  ninth 
centuries,  as  it  is  found  neither  in  the  Rule  of 
St.  Crodegang,  Archbishop  of  Metz  (742),  in 
the  Capitularies  of  Charlemagne  and  of  Louis 
the  Pious,  in  the  2d  Council  of  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle,  nor  in  that  of  Metz  (813),  nor  in  any 
of  the  ecclesiastical  books  of  the  time.  Wal- 
ter, Bishop  of  Orleans,  instituted  it  in  his 
diocese  (871).  Fulbert  of  Chartres  (eleventh 
century),  St.  Peter  Damian,  the  Abbot  of 
Chelles,  and  St.  Bernard,  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, speak  of  it  as  a  Feast  already  celebrated 
with  great  solemnity,  though  the  exact  date  of 
its  institution  cannot  be  determined.  Baro- 
nius  deems  it  to  have  been  instituted  shortly 
after  the  Council  of  Ephesus  (431),  wherein 
Nestorius  was  condemned,  and  the  glorious 
Virgin  declared  Mother  of  God.  Du  Saussay, 
in  his  martyrology,  declares  St.  Maurille, 
Bishop  of  Angers,  in  the  fourth,  or  fifth  cen- 
tury, to  have  been  the  institutor  of  iJa^^Hp^a^t, 
which,  from  him,  was  sometime^ 
gevine;  were  that  true,  as 
bration  thereof  must  have 
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cumscribed  within  the  limits  of  his  own  dio- 
cese. 

From  France  the  observance  of  this  great 
festival  spread  quickly  into  Spain,  Italy  and 
other  countries.  In  England  it  was,  we  find, 
celebrated  in  the  seventh  century ;  one  of  the 
poems  of  St.  Aldhelm,  who  flourished  at  that 
time,  distinctly  states  that  the  Feast  of  the 
dedication  of  the  church,  built  by  Bugge,  was 
the  Nativity  of  Our  Lady  ;  the  Festival  is  also 
mentioned  by  Venerable  Bede,  who  died  in  735. 
In  the  tenth  century,  Boges  de  Horeden  writes 
of  the  Kings  of  Norway  and  of  Denmark  land- 
ing in  London  on  the  Feast  of  the  Nativity 
of  Mary.  St.  Anselm,  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, gave  leave  for  its  solemnization,  with  an 
octave,  to  the  Church  of  Canterbury,  "be- 
cause this  custom  prevailed  in  other  churches  "  ; 
and  the  Feast  itself  was  closely  connected  with 
the  memory  of  the  last  days  of  the  great  St. 
Hugh,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  who,  says  his  biog- 
rapher, Adam,  was  returning  to  England  to 
to  die,  in  the  year  1200.  He  reached  St.  Omer 
on  September  5th,  and  fearing  not  to  arrive 
in  England  by  the  8th,  and  thus  be  prevented 
from  celebrating  our  Lady's  Festival,  by  of- 
fering the  Holy  Sacrifice,  he  determined  to 
remain  for  a  few  days  at  St.  Omer.  He  went, 
on  the  Vigil,  to  the  Cistercian  Monastery  of 
Clermaretz,  and,  though  very  ill,  the  next 
morning  celebrated  with  much  devotion  the 
last  Mass  but  two  he  was  ever  to  offer.  Hav- 
ing passed  the  day  of  her  festival  with  joy 
and  exultation  of  soul,  he  proceeded  with  his 
company  to  Wissan,  and  at  daybreak  of  Sep- 
tember 10th  embarked  for  England,  where  he 
died  peacefully  November  17,  1200. 

Pope  Innocent  IV,  in  the  First  Council  Gen- 
eral of  Lyons  (1245),  decreed  the  observance  of 
the  Feast  of  the  Nativity  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin Mary,  together  with  an  octave,  obligatory 
throughout  Christendom  ;  this  in  accomplish- 
ment of  a  vow  made  to  that  effect  by  the  Con- 
clave of  Cardinals,  prior  to  his  election  to  the 
Pontifical  Chair,  after  a  prolonged  vacancy 
caused  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Emperor 
Frederick  II.  Gregory  XI  and  Urban  VI 
prescribed  a  vigil  before  our  Feast,  a  precept 
which  gradually  fell  into  disuse,  and  is  no 
more  of  obligation,  though  generally  ob- 
served by  the  inhabitants  of  Rome,  so  devout 
to  the  Madonna. 

Prior  to  the  Piedmontese  invasion  of  1810,  a 
Papal  Chapel^as  always  held  in  the  Church 


of  S.  Maria  del  Popolo  on  the  Feast  of  the- 
Nativity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  September  8th,. 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff'  repairing  thither,  in 
great  pomp,  with  train  of  mezza  gala,  as  it^ 
was  styled  ;  and  assisting  from  his  throne  at 
the  High  Mass,  solemnly  pontificated  by  the 
Cardinal  Titular  of  the  Church,  at  the  close 
of  which  the  Holy  Father  imparted  the  Apos- 
tolic Benediction.  This  function  was  in- 
stituted by  Pope  Sixtus  V,  1586 ;  but,  falling 
into  disuse,  was  renewed,  in  1666,  by  Pope  Alex- 
ander VII,  in  gratitude  for  the  deliverance  of 
the  Eternal  City  from  the  plague,  through  the 
intercession  of  our  Lady.  It  is  a  holyday  of 
strict  obligation,  and  specially  solemnized  in 
the  Basilica  of  S.  Maria  in  Cosmedin  afore- 
mentioned, the  second  church  dedicated  in 
Rome  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  (271). 

Durandus  notes  that  the  Church  solemnizes 
three  nativities  :  that  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
that  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  and  that  of 
Christ.  In  fact,  St.  John  was,  so  to  say,  Lu- 
cifer, the  morning  star,  since  as  that  star  pre- 
cedes the  day,  thus  he  preceded  Christ,  and 
was  the  first  to  preach  Him  publicly.  Mary 
was  the  dawn  of  day,  and  the  nativity  of 
Christ  was  the  rising  of  the  sun,  since  in  Him 
appeared  the  splendor  of  the  Father.  The 
three  nativities  above  named  designate  the 
three  spiritual  births  :  since,  with  John,  man 
is  born  again  in  water  ;  with  Mary,  he  is  born 
anew  by  penance ;  and,  with  Christ,  we  are 
born  again  in  glory.  Hence,  as  it  is  requisite 
that  contrition  should,  in  adults,  precede  the 
birth  of  baptism,  as  also  their  nativity  in  glory, 
therefore,  rightly  does  the  Church  decree  that 
a  vigil  should  precede  the  two  nativities  of 
John  and  of  Christ.  But,  as  complete  and  per- 
fect penance  replaces  all  other  good  works, 
it  was  unnecessary  to  precede  by  a  vigil  the 
nativity  of  the  Virgin,  whence  that  Festival 
has  neither  vigil  nor  fast. 

The  Nativity  of  Our  Lady  is  naturally  a 
very  important  subject  in  art ;  any  series  of 
pictures  dedicated  in  her  honor  naturally  be- 
gin with  the  nativity,  though  this  is  some- 
times treated  apart,  as  a  separate  scene,  and 
always  in  a  manner  certain  to  impress  the  heart 
of  the  beholder.  In  the  fresco  in  the  Bona- 
celli  Chapel,  Florence,  by  Taddeo  Gaddi,  there 
is  both  dignity  and  simplicity.  St.  Anne  sits  up 
in  bed;  an  attendant  pours  water  over  her  hands. 
In  the  foreground,  two  women  are  affection- 
ately occupied  with  the  child — a  lovely  infant, 
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with  a  halo  round  its  head.  Three  other  at- 
tendants stand  near  the  bed.  In  the  grand 
fresco,  in  the  Church  of  the  Annunziata,  at 
Florence,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto,  the  incidents 
f  are  nearly  similar;  but  all — writes  Mrs.  Jame- 
son— down  to  the  handmaidens  bringing  re- 
freshments, are  noble  and  dignified,  and 
draped  in  the  magnificent  traits  characteristic 
of  the  great  artist.  Angels  scatter  flowers, 
from  above  ;  and,  which  is  very  uncommon, 
Joachim  is  seen,  after  the  anxious  night, 
quietly  reposing  on  a  couch.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  harmony  and  brilliancy  of  the  col- 
oring and  the  softness  of  the  execution  of  this 
charming  fresco — a  true  masterpiece. 


The  Martyr  of  the  Mohawks. 

(CONTIJSIUED.) 

We  have  learned  in  the  preceding  pages, 
from  Father  Jogues's  own  relation,  some- 
what of  the  tortures  he  underwent  during  his 
captivity  among  the  Indians  ;  for  to  state  these 
he  was  bound  under  vow  of  obedience  to  his 
Superiors,  who  wished  to  be  able  to  judge  ex- 
actly what  their  missionaries  might  have  to  un- 
dergo when  they  sent  them  among  the  savages. 
For  this  reason  alone  Father  Jogues  was  pre- 
cise in  his  statements  of  what  he  was  made  to 
endure  ;  a  very  painful  task  for  one  so  humble. 
But  no  vow  of  obedience  compelled  him  to  re- 
cite his  own  innumerable  actions  of  Christian 
charity,  or  to  enlarge  upon  the  saint-like  de- 
meanor and  conduct  which,  during  his  long 
captivity,  won  for  him  the  venerating  love  of 
more  than  one  of  those  very  enemies  who 
utterly  disbelieved  in  the  doctrine  he  taught. 

These  things  would  never  have  been  learned 
from  Father  Jogues's  own  recital ;  but  God  did 
not  will  that  his  brethren  in  religion  should 
be  deprived  of  the  treasure  of  such  memories. 
Many  an  eye-witness,  not  only  among  his  own 
converts,  and  the  Dutch  colonists  who  became 
his  friends,  but  also  the  savages  themselves, 
afterwards  testified  to  the  martyr's  acts  of  zeal 
and  charity;  and  even  Protestant  writers 
have  made  honorable  mention  of  them.*  Very 
few  of  these  will  our  space  allow  us  to  men- 
tion ;  yet  two  or  three  may  serve  to  show  the 

*.,.."  Isaac  Jogues,  one  of  the  purest  examples 
of  Roman  Catholic  virtue  which  this  Western  continent 
has  seen. ' ' — Parkman . 


spirit  of  this"  humble  and  loving  servant  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

When,  during  the  winter  hunt  of  the  Indians, 
they  sent  him  back  to  their  villages,  heavily 
laden,  in  spite  of  his  weakness,  with  a  load  of 
smoked  meat,  there  was  amongst  those  that 
accompanied  him  a  feeble,  delicate  woman^ 
who  bore  in  her  arms  an  infant.  Yet,  as  she 
was  a  prisoner, — that  is,  a  slave  belonging  to 
another  tribe, — the  poor  creature  was  also  laden 
with  heavy  burdens.  They  had  to  pass  a 
rapid  and  swollen  stream  by  a  bridge  made  of 
the  trunk  of  a  single  pine  tree.  In  crossing,, 
the  woman  tottered  under  her  load,  and 
finally  fell  into  the  torrent,  carrying  her 
child  with  her.  The  faithful  missionary,  who 
came  next  to  her,  sprang  at  once  to  her 
relief,  and,  notwithstanding  his  own  heavy 
burden,  carried  her  safely  to  shore  ;  and,  on  the 
brink  of  the  stream,  seeing  that  the  child  was 
dying  from  the  shock  of  the  icy  water,  he 
baptized  it,  and  thus  secured  one  more  soul  for 
heaven. 

Father  Jogues  had  no  sooner  reached  the 
village  with  his  load  of  game  than  he  was  sent, 
without  any  time  for  rest,  on  a  return  journey 
to  the  hunters  with  a  load  of  corn.  By  this 
time  he  was  utterly  exhausted  ;  and  the  roads 
being  very  icy  and  difficult  to  traverse,  he 
more  than  once  sank  under  his  burden,  unable 
to  rise  without  aid.  Blows  and  abuse  of  every 
kind  were  the  only  stimulants  bestowed  upon 
him  to  give  him  strength  to  struggle  onward  ; 
but  he  succeeded  in  accomplishing  his  weari- 
some journey. 

On  arriving  at  the  camp,  the  savages  with 
whom  he  had  travelled  complained  of  him  as 
indolent  and  troublesome  ;  and,  as  a  punish- 
ment, he  was  ordered  to  wait  upon  one  of 
their  number  who  had  fallen  ill,  and  whose 
condition,  owing  to  neglected  and,  finally,  cor- 
rupted wounds,  made  him  a  most  disgusting 
charge.  Although  this  was  the  very  savage 
who  had  tortured  Father  Jogues  most  merci- 
lessly on  the  occasion  of  his  capture,  the 
saintly  missionary  accepted  the  charge  most 
willingly,  the  grace  of  Grod  in  his  soul  over- 
coming all  the  repugnances  of  nature.  Upon 
this  ungrateful,  intractable  savage  he  bestowed 
the  most  tender  care,  to  the  unconcealed  sur- 
prise of  everyone  in  the  camp. 

One  day  as  Father  Jogues  was  going  about 
among  the  sick,  ministering  to  each  and  all 
gently  and  patiently,  a  young  man  who  was 
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far  gone  in  consumption — a  frequent  com- 
plaint in  savage  life — arrested  his  steps. 

"  Look  on  me ;  do  you  not  remember  me, 
Ondesonk  ?  (calling  Father  Jogues  by  his  Hu- 
ron^name.)  I  was  once  your  benefactor.  Do 
you  not  remember  the  time  when  they  tied 
you  between  two  posts  in  a  cabin,  and  when 
you  were  almost  dead  a  young  warrior,  pity- 
ing you,  cut  your  bonds  ?     I  am  he." 

"  It  is  true,"  cried  the  grateful  missionary  ; 
*'  I  am  far  from  forgetting  that  act  of  charity. 
May  God  grant  that  now  I  may  be  able  to  do 
even  more  for  you  than  you  did  for  me  that 
night!" 

"Ah,  you  can  do  nothing  for  me  !"  sighed 
the  young  man  ;  "  I  must  die." 

Father  Jogues  felt  in  this  case  a  well- 
grounded  hope ;  for,  as  he  well  knew,  a  war- 
rior capable  of  feeling  compassion  for  a  tor- 
tured captive  could  be  no  ordinary  being. 

Without  neglecting  the  rest  of  the  sick,  he 
devoted  himself  especially  to  the  care  and  in- 
struction of  this  poor  youth,  and  at  last  had 
the  joy  of  seeing  him  die  happy,  after  a  bap- 
tism for. which  he  had  been  well  prepared,  and 
which  was  received  with  edifying  dispositions. 
Thus  did  Grod  reward  one  little  act  of  mercy 
to  his  servant,  and  thus  also  did  He  reward 
His  faithful  servant  by  giving  him  this  great 
joy.  For,  as  Father  Jogues  afterwards  said, 
"  The  joy  I  felt  in  the  baptism  and  death  of 
that  young  warrior  in  such  excellent  disposi- 
tions far  surpassed  all  my  sufferings  in  cap- 
tivity :  I  feel  myself  recompensed  a  hundred- 
fold." 

During  all  this  time  the  sole  nourishment 
of  poor  Father  Jogues  consisted  of  the  scraps 
rejected  by  the  camp  ;  and  when  one  remem- 
bers the  vile  meats  eaten  by  the  savages,  he  can 
comprehend  what  wretched  food  was  given  the 
despised  captive.  But  man  liveth  not  by  bread 
alone;  and  the  servant  of  God  drew  strength 
from  sources  unknown  to  his  persecutors. 

He  was  finally  sent  home  to  the  village,  and 
had  scarcely  returned  when  he  was  ordered  to 
accompany  and  serve  a  family  who  intended 
to  fish  during  the  spring  months  in  the  great 
river  (since  known  as  the  Hudson),  and  the 
lakes  near  it.  He  went  with  his  usual  docil- 
ity, and  they  encamped  in  the  neighborhood 
of  a  Dutch  settlement  named  Rensselaerwick, 
near  Fort  Orange.*    This  was  a  small  settle- 

•  Now  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Albany. 


ment  consisting  of  twenty-five  or  thirty 
houses  of  rude  make,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
cultivated  wheat  and  oats,  and,  as  occasion 
served,  traded  with  the  savages.  With  these 
they  were  on  good  terms  ;  meeting  them  fre- 
quently in  the  woods  without  fear,  and  some- 
times even  intermarrying  with  them.  They 
had  tried  many  times,  to  their  honor  be  it  said, 
to  purchase  the  freedom  of  Father  Jogues,  but 
always  in  vain.  Quite  a  large  party  of  savages 
had  encamped  at  this  spot,  bringing  with 
them  many  furs,  the  proceeds  of  the  winter 
hunting,  their  object  being  to  trade  with  the 
Dutch  settlers. 

One  of  the  savages  had,  by  degrees,  become 
deeply  interested  in  the  gentle  and  patient 
prisoner ;  and  though  he  remained  as  obsti- 
nate a  pagan  as  ever,  he  was  disposed  to 
befriend  him.  He  took  the  missionary  aside 
one  day,  informed  him  of  the  existence  of  a 
new  plot  to  put  him  to  death,  and  entreated 
him  to  attempt  an  escape.  The  captain  of  a 
Dutch  vessel  then  lying  in  the  river,  also  ad- 
vised him  not  to  forego  such  an  opportunity, 
and  promised  to  have  a  canoe  always  lying 
near  the  shore  ready  for  his  use.  Oars  were 
left  in  it,  and  Father  Jogues  was  bidden  to 
row  himself  to  the  vessel,  and  trust  the  cap- 
tain to  conceal  him  from  the  Indians.  Greatly 
to  the  astonishment  of  this  worthy  man,  the 
scarred  and  mutilated  victim  of  savage  cruelty 
hesitated,  and  at  last  asked  for  a  night's  delay 
to  consider  the  proposal.  The  good  captain 
renewed  his  entreaties ;  he  assured  the  mis- 
sionary that  in  a  few  weeks'  time  the  Dutch 
would  succeed  in  pacifying  the  Iroquois  ;  and 
in  any  case  they  would  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  their  resentment :  they  were  too  useful 
to  the  savages  to  dread  any  outbreak  on  their 
part.  On  the  other  hand,  he  told  him  that  to 
return  with  the  savages,  many  of  whom  were 
resolved  on  his  death,  would  be  simply  a  sui- 
cidal act. 

After  a  night  of  fervent  prayer,  he  resolved 
to  embrace  the  opening  for  escape  that  Provi- 
dence seemed  to  offer.  It  was  with  many  an 
anguished  thought  of  his  dear  Hurons,  still 
captives  amongst  the  Iroquois,  and  never 
more  to  be  consoled  and  absolved  by  him, 
even  at  the  hour  of  death,  that  the  single- 
hearted  missionary  had  to  contend ;  with 
many  a  remembrance  of  the  sixty  children 
already  baptized  by  his  hand  during  his  cap- 
tivity;  and  sorrowful  thoughts  of  the  other 
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innocent  beings  dying  in  those  savage  cabins 
everyday,  with  no  hand  henceforth  to  open 
the  gate  of  Paradise  to  them.  "  The  good  shejp- 
herd  giveth  his  life  for  the  sheep,''"'  murmured 
the  heart-stricken  priest ;  "  and  am  I  not  for- 
saking my  charge  to  save  my  own  life,  which 
I  would  gladly  lay  down  for  their  sakes  ?  " 
Such  must  have  been  the  struggle  of  this 
heroic  soul  during  the  long  hours  of  that 
night  of  hesitancy. 

Father  Jogues  considered,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  in  the  present  disposition  of  the 
Indians  towards  him,  he  could  hardly  hope 
for  any  more  work  in  their  midst ;  and  he 
recalled  the  resolution  of  his  friend  Couture, 
still  a  prisoner  among  the  savages,  who  had 
sent  him  word  more  than  once  that  as  long 
as  he  remained  a  prisoner,  he  himself  would 
make  no  attempt  at  escape.  Couture  declared 
further  that  he  was  quite  sure  of  being  able 
to  get  away  from  his  captors  in  the  event  of 
Father  Jogues's  freedom.  These  considera- 
tions finally  made  the  missionary  resolve  to 
do  the  best  he  could  to  escape  ;  he  trusted  in 
Providence  to  accomplish  his  purpose. 

The  resolve  to  escape  being  taken.  Father 
Jogues  fled  from  the  camp  during  the  stillness 
of  the  night,  yet  not  without  danger  ;  at  his  first 
attempt  to  pass  the  gates,  he  was  bitten  by  a 
dog  on  guard.  His  second  essay  was  more  suc- 
cessful ;  he  reached  the  bank  of  the  river  with- 
out any  alarm,  and  after  some  difficulty  man- 
aged to  push  the  boat  from  shore.  He  soon 
reached  the  Dutch  vessel,  and  after  giving  him 
some  food,  his  benefactors  concealed  him  in 
the  hold ;  a  most  unpleasant  place  to  abide 
in,  yet  the  only  one  that  was  safe. 

The  Indians  on  discovering  the  loss  of  their 
captive  were  furious ;  they  insisted  upon  search- 
ing every  house  in  the  village,  and  finally  the 
vessel.  They  found  no  trace  of  the  fugitive ; 
still  the  officers  of  the  ship,  fearing  the  result 
of  a  second  and  more  careful  search,  took  Fa- 
ther Jogues  on  shore,  and  entrusted  him  to 
the  charge  of  an  old  man  who  had  rooms  in- 
side the  fort,  where  he  dwelt  and  carried  on  a 
trade  with  the  Indians.  Here  the  holy  mis- 
sionary stayed  for  six  weeks,  always  in  peril ; 
as  the  savages  continually^  visited  the  trader's 
rooms,  and  often  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he 
concealed  himself  from  their  prying  eyes.  Be- 
sides which,  he  was  during  these  weeks  nearly 
starved ;  the  avaricious  old  man  who  had 
charge  of  him  appropriating  to  his  own  use 


the  provisions  sent  to  Father  Jogues  from  the' 
ship. 

After  some  time  the  Dutch  captain  and  his 
officers  succeeded  in  satisfying  the  Iroquois 
for  the  loss  of  their  captive,  though  to  accom- 
plish this  end  they  had  to  give  them  many 
and  valuable  presents.  By  order  of  the  Direc- 
tor-General at  Manhattan  (now  New  York 
city),  Father  Jogues  was  then  conveyed  to 
that  place,  where  he  received  a  warm  welcome. 
The  Protestant  minister  stationed  at  Fort 
Orange,  Dominie  Megapolensis,  had  from  the 
first  shown  himself  a  most  devoted  friend  to 
our  missionary ;  and  he  remained  so  to  the 
last.  Clothing  was  furnished,  and  passage  to 
Europe  given  him  in  the  only  ship  then  about 
to  sail ;  and  though  it  was  in  the  tempestuous 
month  of  November,  Father  Jogues  gladly  ac- 
cepted the  offer.  The  vessel,  too,  was  small 
and  poorly  equipped,  and  Father  Jogues's  sole 
sleeping  place  was  the  deck,  where  he  reclined 
on  a  coil  of  ropes.  The  vessel  touched  at  Fal- 
mouth (England),  and,  while  anchored  there, 
the  captain  and  crew  went  ashore  to  indulge 
in  a  carouse.  Father  Jogues  was  left  alone  in 
charge  of  the  ship,  and  during  the  night  a 
gang  of  robbers  came  on  board,  and  plundered 
the  vessel  of  everything  portable,  taking  even 
the  clothing  of  the  suffering  missionary. 
However,  he  received  some  alms  from  the 
crew  of  a  French  ship  that  happened  to.  be  in 
the  same  harbor  ;  and  in  a  day  or  two  he  took 
passage  in  a  small  coal-boat  bound  for  the 
coast  of  Brittany. 

Father  Jogues  landed  a  little  north  of  Brest. 
Approaching  the  dwelling  of  a  peasant,  he  was 
taken,  from  his  pious  deportment  and  poverty- 
stricken  attire,  to  be  some  Catholic  Irishman 
exiled  by  the  English  Government.  He  was 
cordially  welcomed,  and  pressed  to  share  in 
the  evening  meal.  Footsore  and  hungry,  he 
gladly  accepted  the  hospitality  offered  ;  but, 
first  of  all,  he  asked  the  way  to  the  nearest 
church.  It  was  already  late,  and  the  next 
day  was  Christmas.  His  new-found  friends 
showed  him  the  way  to  the  church,  and  once 
again,  after  so  long  an  exile  among  savages, 
he  had  the  ineffable  joy  of  uniting  with  Chris- 
tians in  the  worship  of  God ;  of  going  to 
confession,  and  receiving  Holy  Communion. 
"Then,  for  the  first  time,"  as  he  afterwards 
said,  "  I  began  to  feel  the  reality  and  sweet- 
ness of  my  deliverance." 

Father  Jogues  returned  with  the  peasant 
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family  to  their  home  and  partook  of  their 
humble  cheer.  Observing  his  mutilated  fin- 
gers, they  asked  the  cause  of  them  ;  and  on 
hearing  his  history  they  were  overwhelmed 
with  surprise  and  with  veneration  for  the 
servant  of  God. 

A  merchant  of  Rennes  who  was  stopping 
at  this  place  insisted  that  Father  Jogues 
should  take  his  horse  and  ride  to  the  nearest 
house  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  while  the  two 
young  daughters  of  the  pious  peasant  pressed 
upon  the  saintly  traveller  the  few  sous  they 
possessed.  One  and  all  begged  permission 
before  his  departure  to  kiss  his  hands  maimed 
by  savage  cruelty.  He  gave  them  his  blessing 
and  departed,  with  many  expressions  of  grati- 
tude. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fifth  of  January, 
1644,  Father  Jogues  knocked  at  the  door  of 
the  Jesuit  College  at  Rennes.  Seeing  there  a 
man  who  greatly  resembled  a  beggar,  the 
porter  demurred  when  he  sought  admittance. 

"  Where  is  the  Father  Rector  ?  "  asked  the 
traveller,  meekly. 

The  porter  replied  that  he  was  in  the  sac- 
risty, already  vested  for  Mass. 

"Tell  him,"  said  Father  Jogues,  "that  a 
person  is  here  with  news  from  Canada." 

Now  the  missions  of  Canada,  especially  since 
the  captivity  of  Father  Jogues,  were  of  absorb- 
ing interest  in  all  the  houses  of  the  French 
Jesuits.  The  porter  took  the  message ;  and 
Father  Jogues  was  conducted  to  the  Rector,  to 
whom  he  silently  handed  a  letter  given  him 
by  the  Dutch  Director-G-eneral,  attesting  his 
character. 

"  Do  you  know  Father  Jogues  ? "  asked 
the  Father  Rector,  scarcely  looking  at  the 
letter. 

"Yes,  Father  :  I  know  him  very  well." 

"  And  have  the  savages  killed  him  ? — is 
he  dead  ?  "  asked  the  other,  with  much  emo- 
tion. 

"No :  he  is  living,  is  at  liberty,  and  I  am 
he,"  said  the  missionary,  as  he  sank  on  his 
knees  for  his  Superior's  blessing. 

We  can  easily  imagine  the  rejoicings  that 
day  in  the  Jesuit  College  of  Rennes.  Father 
Jogues  was  soon  after  summoned  to  Paris,  as 
the  queen  regent,  Anne  of  Austria,  a  most 
pious  princess,  wished  to  see  him.  He  became 
an  object  of  curiosity  and  admiration  to  the 
whole  court.  But  this  sort  of  homage  was 
most  unwelcome  to  the  humble  servant  of 


Jesus  Christ,  and  he  managed  to  escape  from 
it  very  soon. 

A  much  more  important  and  more  valuable 
favor  was  soon  afterwards  granted  him  from  a 
higher  source.  According  to  the  rules  of  the 
Church,  a  priest  who  has  suffered  bodily  mu- 
tilation is  debarred  from  saying  Mass.  Little 
indeed  had  the  ferocious  Iroquois  understood 
how  great  was  the  deprivation  their  cruelty 
had  entailed  on  their  victim.  However,  by  a 
special  dispensation  from  the  then  Holy  Fa- 
ther, Urban  VHI,  this  inestimable  privilege 
was  restored.  Indignum  esset  Christi  mar- 
tyrem  Christi  non  hihere  sanguinem*  were  the 
words  of  the  pious  Pontiff"  in  granting  the 
dispensation. 


*   It  were  unjust  to  refuse  to  Christ's  martyr  the 
privilege  of  drinking  His  Blood. 

(conclusion  next  week.) 


Do  we  Well  to  Mourn? 

From  the  Spectator. 

UES  :  grieve  !  it  can  be  no  offence  to  Him 
Who  made  us  sensitive  our  loss  to  know  ; 
The  hand  that  takes  the  cup  filled  to  the  brim 
May  well  with  trembling  make  it  overflow. 

Who  sends  us  sorrow  means  it  should  be  felt ; 

Who  gave  us  tears  would  surely  have  them 
shed  ; 
And  metal  that  the  furnace  doth  not  melt 

May  yet  be  hardened  all  the  more  instead. 

Where  love  abounded,  will  the  grief  abound  ; 

To  check  our  grief  is  to  chide  our  love  ; 
With  withered  leaves  the   more  bestrewed  the 
ground, 

The  fuller  that  the  rose  hath  bloomed  above  ! 

Yes  :  grieve  !  'tis  Nature's — that  is,  God's — behest, 

If  what  is  Nature  called  is  Will  Divine  ! 
Who  fain  would  grieve  not  cannot  know  how 
blest 
It  is  to  sorrow,  and  yet  not  repine. 

S.  H. 


Theee  is  no  devotion  which  appeals  with 
greater  depth  and  tenderness  to  the  "little 
ones  of  Christ "  ;  whether  they  be  poor  in  the 
world  while  rich  in  faith,  or  whether  they  be 
endowed  with  all  intellectual  gifts  and  at- 
tainments, than  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart. 
—Dr.  Ward. 
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Eliane. 

I  I  TRANSLATED    FROM    THE    FRENCH    OF    MRS.    AUGUSTUS 

^^^        CRAVEN,   AUTHOR   OF   "  A  SISTEr's   STORY,"  ETC., 
^^H  BY   LADY   GEORGIANA  FULLERTON. 

^^^^Hk  PART 

^l  CHAPTER  IV. 

What  was  happening,  in  the  mean  time,  in 
the  most  beautiful  chateau  in  France,  as,  with- 
out too  gross  flattery,  people  sometimes  called 
the  Chateau  de  Crecy,  which  we  must  now  de- 
scribe to  our  readers  ?  But,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, they  must  be  told  that  Madame  de 
Liminge  had  spent  the  first  winter  after 
Blanche's  marriage  under  her  roof,  and  now 
again  she  and  Eliane  were  established  in  this 
delightful  place.  The  intimacy  between  the 
€Ousins  was  greater  and  more  affectionate 
than  ever.  M.  and  Madame  de  Monleon  had 
paid,  in  the  summer,  a  visit  to  the  Marquise  at 
Erlon,  and  in  the  spring  they  had  all  met  in 
Paris. 

Blanche  had  now  been  married  eighteen 
months,  and  was  the  happy  mother  of  a  beau- 
tiful boy.  Motherhood  had  given  to  her  char- 
acter the  earnestness  it  seemed  to  lack  in  early 
youth,  and  banished  the  childishness  which 
marked  her  manner  even  for  some  little  time 
after  her  marriage.  The  novelty  and  depth 
of  that  new  feeling  seemed  to  enlarge  her 
heart,  and  raise  and  intensify  all  her  other  af- 
fections. 

The  Chateau  de  Crecy,  her  happy  home, 
stood  at  the  summit  of  a  wooded  hill,  and  was 
visible  from  a  great  distance  through  the  green 
vistas  of  the  winding  approach  which  led 
from  the  fine  massive  gateway  to  the  front  of 
the  house.  The  towers  of  this  feudal  chateau 
•dated  from  an  early  period  in  the  history  of 
France,  and  had  weathered  in  their  day  many 
a  siege.  It  had  never  passed  out  of  the  pos- 
session of  the  family  which  gave  it  its  name, 
not  eveji  during  the  worst  days  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. 

This  was  owing,  perhaps,  to  circumstances 
not  altogether  honorable  to  the  memory  of 
Yves  de  Monleon's  great  uncle.  He  was  sup- 
posed to  have  compromised  his  principles,  and 
paid  for  the  preservation  of  his  ancestral  home 
by  concessions  which  his  heir  hated  to  think 
of.  Now  that  all  the  possessions  of  the  Sei- 
gneur de  Crecy  had  passed  into  his  hands,  Yves  I 


banished  his  portrait  from  its  conspicuous 
place  in  the  dining-room  to.  an  uninhabited 
room,  and  endeavored  in  every  possible  way 
to  substitute  the  souvenirs  of  his  own  family 
for  those  of  Jules-Graston-Louis,  Marquis  de 
Crecy.  With  that  intention,  considerable 
works  had  been  carried  on,  with  an  exquisite 
taste  and  a  sense  of  the  beautiful  in  nature 
and  art  hardly  in  keeping  with  the  simple 
habits,  the  matter-of-fact  views,  and  some- 
what rough,  though  never  in  the  least  coarse, 
manners  of  the  present  master  of  Crecy. 

The  chateau  had  thus  become  a  perfect 
specimen  of  architecture,  grandeur,  and  in- 
ward magnificence ;  and  though  Yves  hated 
England  and  the  English,  he  nevertheless  im- 
itated them  in  one  respect :  he  resided  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  in  the  country,  and 
had  only  a  small  apartment  in  Paris,  where 
he  and  his  wife  spent  at  the  most  two  or  three 
months  in  the  spring.  If  Blanche  had  been 
told  this  beforehand  she  might  have  thought 
it  rather  hard  ;  but  as  it  was,  she  worshipped 
her  husband,  and  he  worshipped  his  wife. 
This  made  everything  very  simple,  and  would 
have  enabled  her  to  sacrifice  anything  to 
please  him.  But  in  truth  she  delighted  in 
Crecy  as  much  as  he  did,  and  often  said  that 
the  framework  of  her  life,  as  well  as  that  life 
itself,  was  to  her  mind  more  perfect  than  any- 
thing her  dreams  had  ever  pictured. 

Madame  de  Liminge's  visits,  always  eagerly 
desired  by  her  daughter  and  joyfully  welcomed 
by  her  son-in-law,  were  a  source  of  the  great- 
est enjoyment  to  the  Marquise.  Everything 
conduced  to  give  her  pleasure  at  Crecy  ;  more 
than  anything  else,  perhaps,  the  complacent 
feeling  that  the  happiness  she  witnessed  was 
her  own  work,  and  the  result  of  her  prudent 
foresight  and  wisdom. 

Blit,  on  the  other  hand,  how  hard  it  was 
that  her  only  son,  instead  of  accepting  the 
happy  lot  she  had  prepared  for  him,  had  ob- 
stinately adhered  to  his  own  fancies,  and  was 
now  absenting  himself  far  beyond  all  reason 
and  expectation  !  Her  heart  was  beginning  to 
ache  on  account  of  Raynald's  prolonged  wan- 
derings, in  a  way  she  hardly  liked  to  acknowl- 
edge, either  to  herself  or  others ;  not  that  it 
ever  crossed  her  mind  to  withdraw  her  opposi- 
tion to  his  marriage  with  his  cousin.  Ray- 
nald  had  gone  away  ;  so  of  course  he  had  sub- 
mitted to  what  she  bud  assured  him  was  her 
unalterable  resolution.    He  did  not  speak  of 
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Eliane  in  his  letters  ;  he  had,  therefore,  given 
up  thinking  of  her.  She,  on  her  side,  had 
never  mentioned  to  any  one  the  real  cause  of 
his  departure.  No  one  except  Malseigne  had 
any  suspicion  of  it.  It  was  one  of  her  favorite 
axioms,  that  there  are  many  things  which 
only  exist  because  people  talk  of  them,  and 
that,  by  dint  of  silence,  they  die  a  natural 
death.  In  the  present  instance,  this  theory 
may  have  been  at  fault,  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  there  is  not  often  considerable  truth  in  it. 

In  the  mean  time,  neither  to  her  daughter 
nor  her  niece,  nor  any  one  else,  had  she  men- 
tioned that  subject.  Some  little  uneasiness, 
perhaps,  had  for  a  while  disturbed  her  mind 
with  regard  to  Eliane's  line  of  conduct ;  mis- 
givings as  to  her  early  education  and  its  ro- 
mantic tendencies  would  sometimes  arise. 
Raynald  had  indeed  given  her  his  word  that 
he  had  not  spoken  to  her  of  his  feelings  ;  but 
suppose  she  had  guessed  them  ?  Was  it  pos- 
sible that  she  corresponded  with  him,  and 
kept  alive  a  flame  which  his  absence  was  ex- 
pected to  extinguish  ?  But  these  anxious 
surmises  soon  gave  way  to  an  absolute  re- 
liance on  Eliane's  honor  and  sincerity. 

Madame  de  Liminge  was  herself  too  noble- 
minded  and  open-hearted  not  to  discern  those 
qualities  in  others,  and  it  did  not  require  much 
knowledge  of  character  to  convince  her  that 
Eliane  was  incapable  of  duplicity,  or  even  dis- 
simulation, unless  indeed  the  power  some  peo- 
ple have  of  concealing  what  they  suffer  can  be 
construed  as  such. 

That  Eliane's  existence,  which  up  to  the 
time  of  the  party  at  Erlon  had  been  happy 
and  bright,  became  for  a  while  sad  and  weari- 
some, was  true  enough.  No  doubt  she  had 
suffered,  and  so  intensely  that  her  health  gave 
way;  and  in  the  course  of  the  autumn  she  be- 
became  seriously  ill.  Then  Madame  de  Li- 
minge's  affection  for  her  revived.  She  nursed 
the  sick  girl  with  the  greatest  tenderness,  and 
as  soon  as  she  was  able  to  move  brought  her 
to  Crecy  for  change  of  air  and  cheerful  society. 
This  had  been  towards  the  end  of  the  j^ear  of 
Blanche's  marriage  and  Raynald's  departure. 

Neither  the  Marquise  nor  Blanche  traced  this 
illness  to  its  true  cause.  It  had  begun  by 
slight  attacks  of  fever,  which  soon  assumed  an 
alarming  character.  Perhaps  Eliane  herself 
was  hardly  aware  of  the  connection  between 
her  mental  and  bodily  sufferings.  She  had 
passed  very  suddenly  from   a  state  of  joyful 


excitement  to  one  of  wearisome  ennui  and 
hopelessness.  The  source  of  happiness  which 
had  sprung  up  in  her  heart  had  been  violently 
crushed,  and  then  dried  up.  She  found  her- 
self alone  in  a  world  which  now  seemed  to  her 
like  a  desert  without  water,  flowers,  or  foliage. 
Heaven  alone  was  visible  high  above  her  head, 
but  for  the  time  being  it  seemed  more  distant 
and  less  beautiful  than  in  past  days. 

But  Eliane  was  not  one  of  those  who  gave 
way  easily  to  physical  weakness  or  moral  de- 
pression. She  soon  overcame  both  these  dan- 
gers, and  made  for  herself  a  calm  and  serene 
existence,  which  diffused  its  peaceful  spirit  so 
effectually  amongst  those  with  whom  she 
lived  that  the  Marquise,  after  two  or  three 
more  attempts  at  matrimonial  projects,  which^ 
like  the  first,  signally  failed,  had  ended  by 
wondering  what  she  would  do  without  her 
niece  if  she  did  ever  marry  and  leave  her.  Life 
with  Eliane  was  both  easy  and  sweet,  others 
had  thought  already,  and  said  so  ;  Madame  de 
Liminge  felt  it  now  herself. 

Another  year  had  elapsed.  The  second 
winter  thus  spent  at  Crecy  was  drawing  to  a 
close,  and  Armand  de  Malseigne  was  now  one 
of  the 'party. 

Since  the  painful  conversation — the  scene, 
it  might  be  called — which  had  taken  place  at 
Erlon  between  him  and  the  Marquise,  he  had 
not  seen  much  of  her  or  the  De  Monleons. 
He  excused  himself  on  the  plea  that  he  was- 
wanted  at  his  own  country  place  in  Burgundy, 
where  works  were  going  on  which  he  was 
obliged  to  superintend.  The  Marquise  was 
pained  by  this  estrangement  almost  as  much 
as  by  her  son's  absence.  She  often  wondered 
whether  she  had  wounded  him  by  what  he 
considered  an  unwarrantable  supposition,  or 
still  more  deeply,  perhaps,  by  too  near  an  ap- 
proach to  the  truth. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  case,  Armand 
had  resumed  in  the  summer  his  former  habits 
so  far  that  he  had  paid  her  visits  at  Erlon,  and 
as  usual  she  had  made  him  her  confidant  and 
adviser,  if  those  names  can  belong  properly  ta 
one  whose  advice  is  followed  only  when  it 
happens  to  coincide  with  the  opinion  of  the 
person  who  asks  for  it. 

It  was  the  first  time  he  had  been  at  Crecy^ 
and,  like  everybody  else,  Armand  admired  and 
seemed  to  enjoy  that  beautiful  place.  He  was 
a  keen  sportsman  ;  and  Yves  was  delighted  to 
find  that  to  all  his  other  merits   Malseigne 
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united  that  of  being  an  excellent  shot  and 
greatly  appreciating  the  magnificent  chasse 
Crecy  afforded. 

Snow  and  ice  had  interrupted  for  awhile 
this  favorite  pursuit.  Armand  had  other 
strings  to  his  bow,  and  could  readily  have 
fallen  back  on  his  books  and  writing.  But 
such  was  not  the  case  with  Yves.  Air  and 
exercise  he  could  not  do  without ;  and  finding 
that  his  friend  as  well  as  himself  liked  long 
rides,  they  took  to  exploring  the  neighboring 
country,  which  in  several  directions  was  wild 
and  picturesque. 

Between  four  and  five  o'clock  one  cold  day 
the  Marquise  had  withdrawn  to  her  room, 
where  she  generally  spent  the  greater  part  of 
the  •afternoon.  Yves  and  Armand  were  not 
at  home ;  they  had  gone  on  horseback  to 
make  sure  that  the  roads  were  cleared  of  snow 
according  to  the  order  given  }^  the  count. 
Blanche  and  Eliane  had  just  returned  from  a 
walk  which  a  ray  of  sunshine  had  enlivened. 
They  were  now  sitting  before  the  fire  in  a  lit- 
tle salon  opening  out  of  the  large  drawing- 
room,  through  the  open  portiere  of  which 
could  be  seen  a  tall  white  and  black  marble 
chimney-piece,  rich  tapestried  hangings,  rare 
cabinets,  and  costly  furniture. 

Blanche  was  as  blooming  as  ever.  She  had 
lost  none  of  her  girlish  beauty,  but  to  all  that 
had  been  attractive  to  her  before  were  now 
superadded  a  gentleness  and  a  youthful,  but 
very  charming,  matronly  dignity,  which  be- 
came her  well.  She  was  lying  down  on  a  sofa 
near  the  chimney,  her  head  resting  on  a  little 
lace  cushion,  which,  when  she  had  taken  off 
her  bonnet,  was  almost  covered  with  her  fair 
curls.  Eliane  was  standing  by  her  side.  She 
had  not  yet  taken  off  her  black  felt  hat  with  a 
single  white  feather  in  it,  which  made  her 
resemble  one  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  pic- 
tures, whilst  her  dark-colored  dress  showed  off 
to  advantage  her  tall  and  graceful  figure.  She 
was  as  beautiful  as  ever,  but  in  her  face,  her 
voice,  and  her  whole  manner  there  was  a  slight 
cliange — only  visible,  perhaps,  to  an  acute  ob- 
server ;  but  such  a  one  could  not  have  failed 
to  notice  it. 

An  English  writer  of  great  talent  says  that 
"  people  who  inhabit  mountainous  regions  have 
often  a  peculiar  look,  as  if  they  w^ere  always 
gazing  at  some  distant  objects."  Whether 
this  is  true  or  not,  it  may  serve  to  describe 
the  expression  of  Eliane's  eyes.     Not  that  she 


was  dreamy  or  absent ;  on  the  contrary,  every 
minute  of  her  time  was  carefully  employed ; 
and  she  had  acquired  so  quick  an  insight  as  to 
the  wants  and  wishes  of  others,  that  without 
any  fussiness  or  over-eagerness,  she  always 
knew  what  to  do  at  the  right  moment  and  in 
the  right  way  for  their  comfort  or  pleasure. 
Her  faculties  had  developed  more  and  more. 
Her  friends  called  her  the  good  fairy,  and 
meant  more  by  it  than  a  commonplace  com- 
pliment. She  always  laughed  on  these  oc- 
casions, and  Blanche  liked  to  hear  Eliane's 
little  bursts  of  merriment,  which  were  not  so 
frequent  as  in  former  days. 

"  Sit  down,  Eliane.  Take  off  your  hat,  and 
let  us  have  some  tea,  and  talk  and  amuse  our- 
selves ;  I  like  so  much  this  hour  just  before 
it  gets  dark." 

"  But  somebody  else  must  be  invited  to  tea,'* 
Eliane  replied,  and  then  disappeared  ;  but  in  a 
moment  returned  with  a  beautiful  child  in  her 
arms. 

"  Oh,  my  Thierry ! "  Blanche  exclaimed  ; 
"  my  own  love,  my  darling,  come  to  mother  I 
but  first  give  a  good  kiss  to  Aunt  Eliane." 

Master  Thierry  began  by  vigorously  obey- 
ing the  last  injunction.  He  snatched  Eliane's 
hat  and  threw  it  on  the  floor  ;  then,  with  his 
arms  thrown  round  her  neck,  he  set  about 
kissing  her  forehead,  her  hair,  and  her  face^ 
with  a  zeal  which  would  not  be  checked.  At 
last,  laughing  as  much  as  he  did,  she  contrived 
to  detach  the  two  fat  little  hands  which  clasped 
her,  and  to  hand  over  the  baby  to  his  mother. 

Then  another  series  of  joyful  shouts,  kisses, 
and  huggings  ensued.  Quiet  was  not  restored 
until  Eliane  had  again  obtained  possession  of 
Thierry,  and  sitting  with  him  on  her  knees 
near  the  table,  offered  him  a  biscuit,  which,  for 
a  while  absorbed  the  young  gentleman's  at- 
tention and  stopped  the  noise. 

"You  always  put  me  off  when  I  come  within 
a  thousand  miles  of  that  subject ;  but  still, 
my  dear,  you  ought  to  think  about  your  fu- 
ture," said  Blanche,  rather  abruptly;  "you 
are  more  than  twenty-one  ;  you  are  not  a  very 
young  girl  now." 

"Oh  dear  no!"  replied  Eliane,  gaily;  "I 
think  I  am  quite  an  old  maid.  I  shall  very 
soon  be  twenty- two  ;  but  what  does  it  signify? 
it  is  my  fate,  and  my  choice." 

"  Your  choice  !  Well,  yes  :  I  could  under- 
stand it  if  the  question  had  been  between  not 
marrying  at  all  or  marrying  Horace  de  Treval, 
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as  you  did  not  like  him,  good-looking  as  he  is. 
But  you  are  so  fastidious  ;  you  would  not  hear 
of  M.  de  Kerieu,  or  young  Layny,  or  any  of 
those  who  have  sounded  mamma  and  me  on 
the  subject.  Yves,  too,  has  his  list  of  suitors. 
It  appears  that  more  than  one  individual  of 
that  large  shooting-party  you  found  here  in 
November  is  quite  ready  to  propose  for  you. 
But  if  none  of  them  is  fortunate  enough  to 
take  your  fancy,  still  the  day  may  come." 

Eliane,  who  was  gently  rocking  Thierry, 
whose  eyelids  were  beginning  to  close,  shook 
her  head  and  said :  "  Do  not  let  us  talk  any 
more  about  that ;  I  do  not  intend  to  marry;  I 
have  told  your  mother  so,  and  she  knows  that 
I  really  mean  what  I  say.  We  never  speak 
about  it  now;  and  you  can  see,  Blanche,  that 
she  is  quite  satisfied  that  things  should  remain 
as  they  are." 

"  No  wonder.  Poor  mother  !  what  would 
she  do  without  you,  now  especially  that  Ray- 
nald  stays  away  in  such  an  unaccountable 
manner  ?  " 

"  My  aunt  told  me  that  his  absence  was  ow- 
ing to  her  having  wanted  him  to  marry  Con- 
stance de  Longvilliers." 

"  That  may  have  been  the  case  at  first ;  but 
now  that  she  has  forgotten  him  and  consoled 
Horace  for  your  hardheartedness,  why  does  he 
not  come  back  ?  I  know  he  did  not  wish  to 
marry  Constance,  and  I  am  not  much  surprised 
at  it.  But  tell  me,  don't  you  think  that  the 
truth  is  that  he  wanted  to  marry  somebody 
else?" 

It  was  fortunate  that  the  fire  did  not  give, 
sufficient  light  at  that  moment  for  Blanche  to 
see  the  slight  quivering  of  her  cousin's  lip, 
and  the  change  in  her  countenance  caused  by 
the  sudden  renewal  of  thoughts  she  sedulously 
banished  from  her  mind.  It  took  her  only  a 
few  instants  to  overcome  this  emotion,  and 
then  she  said,  in  a  calm  voice :  "  I  have  never 
heard  of  any  other  reason  for  Raynald's  de- 
parture than  the  one  I  have  just  mentioned. 
If  any  other  existed,  I  did  not  know  of  it." 

Blanche  made  no  answer.  Eliane  rocked 
the  baby  on  her  knees  a  little  while  longer, 
and  when  he  had  fallen  quite  asleep,  carried 
him  back  to  his  cradle  in  the  nursery.  Then 
she  returned  to  the  little  salon  and  resumed 
her  seat  by  the  fireside. 

During  her  short  absence  a  lamp  had  been 
placed  on  the  chimney.  The  light  it  threw 
on  Blanche's  hair  made  it  shine  like  gold.   She 


was  evidently  tired  from  her  walk.  Eliane 
advised  her  to  follow  her  son's  example  by 
dozing  awhile. 

"  No,"  Blanche  answered  ;  "  I  am  a  little 
tired,  but  not  at  all  sleepy,  and  there  is  another 
question  I  want  to  ask  you." 

"  What  is  it  ? "  Eliane  replied,  dreading 
what  her  cousin  was  going  to  say.  She  had 
rather  hoped  that  the  conversation  was  ended. 

"When  I  think  of  you,  Eliane,"  Blanche 
continued,  "  and  see  you  as  you  are,  I  some- 
times wonder  whether  the  real  explanation  of 
your  reluctance  to  marry  may  not  be  a  voca- 
tion to  the  religious  life  ?  " 

"  You  think  I  mean  to  be  a  nun  ! "  Eliane 
exclaimed.  "  But  are  you  not  aware,  my  dear 
Blanche,  that  I  have  not  the  shadow  of  advo- 
cation ?  " 

"  I  am  not  aware  of  any  such  thing." 

"  I  suppos#  you  have  taken  this  into  your 
head  because  I  like  solitude  and  a  regular  life, 
and  love  God  and  the  poor,  though  in  a  very 
imperfect  manner.  But  this  is  merely  an  or- 
dinary Christian  life.  A  vocation,  Blanche," 
and  that  moment  Eliane's  eyes  had  the  look 
we  have  tried  to  describe  in  a  foregoing  page, 
— "  a  vocation  is  a  call,  a  special  call,  addressed 
to  a  chosen  few,  the  objects  of  Grod's  own 
choice.  It  is  not  our  will  nor  our  wishes  that 
can  obtain  it  for  us." 

"  So  much  the  better,"  Blanche  said,  touched 
and  impressed  by  the  fervent  tone  with  which 
Eliane  spoke,  and  also  relieved  at  hearing  ber 
deny  what  she  had  almost  feared  she  would 
admit. 

"  I  say  so  much  the  better,  because  it  makes 
me  feel  that  your  choice  of  a  state  of  life  is 
not,  after  all,  irrevocable." 

"  I  don't  know ;  I  never  think  of  it ;  I  am 
happy  as  I  am.  Nor  do  I  agree  with  you  in 
thinking  that  there  are  only  two  good  roads 
to  follow  in  life." 

Blanche  would  have  liked  to  argue  that 
point ;  but  fatigue  and  drowsiness  overpow- 
ered her.  The  pretty,  fair  head  sank  back  o|i 
the  cushions;  but  as  she  was  falling  asleep 
Eliane  heard  her  say,  "  I  wish  Raynald  would 
come  back  ! "  An  instant  afterwards  she  was 
in  as  deep  a  slumber  as  Thierry  had  been  a 
moment  before. 

Eliane  now  removed  the  lamp  to  a  greater 
distance  from  the  sleeper's  eyes,  and,  treading 
softly,  left  the  room. 

(to  be  continued.) 
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A  Story  of  La  Vendee. 


The  village  of*  Saint-Firmin  is  situated  in 
the  centre  *Si,  La  Vendee.  It  is  one  of  those 
straggling  villages,  closely  settled  in  the 
•centre,  with  houses  farther  and  farther  apart 
as  you  recede  from  the  church,  which  faces  the 
.«iarket-place.  Beyond  the  village  are  farms. 
Besides  the  church,  an  inn  also  faces  the 
square,  which  is  somewhat  pretentiously  called 
the  Hotel  du  Cheval-Blanc  (Hotel  of  the  White 
Horse).  General  Lafayette,  dressed  in  the  uni- 
form of  the  National  Guard,  and  seated  on  a 
white  charger,  figures  on  the  sign-board,  and 
is  intended  as  a  profession  of  faith,  not  in  the 
doctrines  of  1830,  but  in  those  of  1792. 

The  proprietor  of  the  Hotel  of  the  White 
Horse  was  a  stranger  in  the  country.  Coming 
from  Marseilles  or  Toulouse  some  years  before, 
his  opinions  and  his  ways  were  not  in  har- 
mony with  those  of  La  Vendee.  The  old  ladies 
of  the  village  whispered  to  each  other,  with 
bated  breath,  that  the  citizen  Brassac  was  a  spy 
of  the  Blues ;  but  the  patrons  of  the  hotel 
were  numerous ;  for  in  the  country  as  well 
as  in  the  city  fear  is  as  powerful  as  respect, 
if  not  more  so.  In  the  midst  of  these  peo- 
ple who  were  so  full  of  faith,  so  simple  and 
industrious,  Brassac  made  a  boast  of  his  infi- 
delity ;  he  was  very  pretentious,  and  was,  be- 
sides, the  best  patron  of  his  own  bar.  The 
citoyenne  Brassac,  a  fiery  daughter  of  Provence, 
showed  herself  the  worthy  spouse  of  the  land- 
lord. Of  a  very  violent  temper,  without  any 
sentiment  of  pity  for  the  unfortunate,  she  be- 
stowed her  cordial  hatred  on  the  Cure  of  Saint- 
Firmin.  The  good  priest's  name  was  Father 
Guyader ;  he  was  universally  loved,  and  his 
virtues  were  known  and  honored  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  his  parish. 

For  some  weeks  Father  Guyader  no  longer 
dwelt  at  the  presbytery ;  he  was  to  be  seen 
every  day  as  usual  at  the  church  and  in  the 
cabins  ;  he  taught  the  little  children,  took 
his  place  in  the  confessional,  baptized  the 
new-born,  and  accompanied  to  their  last  rest- 
ing-place those  whom  God  called  to  Himself. 
When  the  shades  of  night  enwrapped  the  vil- 
lage, however,  the  priest  disappeared.  Some- 
times one  farm,  sometimes  another,  afforded 
him  hospitality.  In  those  days  there  was 
constant  danger  of  ambuscades  during  the 
night    in  La   Vended.      The    Blues,   gliding 


around  in  the  dark,  came  to  take  away  the 
priests  and  the  nobles  at  midnight.  Such,  at 
least,  was  the  belief  of  the  villagers  and  the 
parishioners ;  so  each  in  turn  undertook  to 
keep  guard  over  the  good  pastor.  Still  his 
asylum  was  not  kept  such  a  profound  secret 
that  one  or  two  of  the  knowing  ones  could  not 
tell  at  what  farm-house  the  cure  was  stopping. 
The  citoyenne  Brassac  was  always  amongst 
the  best-informed ;  and  on  this  point  she 
showed  herself  more  discreet  than  on  most 
others.  An  observer  might  readily  guess  the 
importance  she  attached  to  being  able  to  pen- 
etrate the  thin  disguises  used  by  Monsieur  le 
Cure. 

One  day  a  subaltern  officer  commanding  a  jj 
detachment  of  ten  grenadiers  drew  up  with  his 
party  at  the  cross-road  in  the  forest  of  Saint- 
Firmin.  The  sergeant  consulted  his  watch 
and  remarked,  in  a  stage-whisper  :  "  We  are 
ahead  of  time,  but  we  can  rest  at  the  Cheval- 
Blanc.  That  beggar  of  a  Brassac  will  be  glad 
of  our  company."  The  Blues  were  better- 
natured  fellows  than  they  generally  got  credit 
for  ;  and  those  commanded  by  Sergeant  Mal- 
her,  grenadiers  of  the  20th  demi-brigade, 
showed  themselves  on  all  occasions  quite 
complaisant  towards  the  ci-devant. 

The  detachment  resumed  its  march,  avoid- 
ing the  frequented  paths.  "  Beastly  trade  ! " 
muttered  a  grenadier,  "  to  send  ten  or  twelve 
men  to  arrest  one  priest ! " 

"And  in  the  night,  too ! "  exclaimed  his 
companion. 

"Silence  !"  commanded' Sergeant  Malher. 

Midnight  was  ringing  out  by  the  village 
clock,  when  a  slight  noise  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  Brassac,  who  was  ever  on  the  alert. 
Approaching  the  door,  he  struck  his  hands 
together  three  times  ;  the  signal  was  returned 
from  outside.  The  next  moment  the  entire 
detachment  were  clustering  around  the  crack- 
ling fire  in  the  principal  room  of  the  Hotel  du 
Cheval-Blanc.  An  immense  fireplace  of  the 
height  of  a  man  stood  at  the  left  of  the  door  ; 
just  opposite  the  chimney,  a  large  oak  cupboard 
reached  up  to  the  ceiling.  In  the  centre  of 
the  room,  a  round  table,  covered  with  bottles 
and  glasses,  invited  the  traveller  to  refresh 
himself,  though  it  was  often  the  occasion  of 
riot  and  disorder.  At  the  end  of  the  room, 
just  opposite  the  entrance  door,  was  a  bed  of 
ancient  make.  The  front  was  hidden  by  gr^en 
and  black  curtains,  which  slided  on  rods  by 
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means  of  copper  rings ;  the  four  posts  sup- 
ported a  cloth-covered  tester.  This  bed  was 
not  wanting  in  a  certain  grandeur  ;  its  drapery 
was  of  those  warm  colors  mixed  with  shades 
which  painters  delight  in.  Instead  of  being 
placed  along  the  wall,  the  bed,  like  that  of 
Louis  XIV  in  the  Palace  of  Versailles,  touched 
the  wall  by  the  head  and  stretched  out  in  the 
direction  of  the  length  of  the  room  ;  so  that 
there  was  nothing  to  hinder  a  person  from 
approaching  it  at  either  side. 

Seated  on  the  benches  around  the  room,  the 
grenadiers  were  occupied  with  their  own 
thoughts. 

"We  must  be  quick,"  said  Sergeant  Malher; 
"  we  have  to  get  back  to  the  cantonment  be- 
fore daybreak,  in  order  to  avoid  unpleasant- 
nesses. The  Republic  does  not  wish  to  give 
battle  to  the  chouans  in  order  to  secure  a  pris- 
oner of  the  size  of  your  cure.  Let  us  go  to 
the  presbytery  ;  and  if  it  is  vacated,  let  us  go 
through  the  forms  of  a  search." 

"  You  are  a  lot  of  sheepsheads ! "  cried 
out  the  citoyenne  Brassac.  "The  abbe  has 
built  his  nest  on  another  branch  ;  but  we 
know  where  it  is.  Leave  the  matter  to  me, 
and  I  will  conduct  him  here.  But  we  must 
Jiave  something  to  laugh  at,  and  therefore  my 
husband  will  betake  himself  to  the  big  bed 
and  play  the  sick  man." 

Saying  this,  the  termagant  went  off  with  a 
lantern  in  her  hand,  for  the  night  was  dark. 
Brassac  lay  down  and  began  to  moan,  accom- 
panying each  groan  with  vulgar  or  profane 
jokes,  blasphemies;  and  snatches  of  impious 
songs.     This  did  not  last  long. 

Brassac's  wife,  after  some  moments'  hesita- 
tion, turned  her  steps  rapidly  in  the  direction 
of  one  of  the  large  farms  at  the  extremity  of 
the  parish.  As  she  came  near  the  gate  that 
opened  into  the  quarters  of  the  harvesters,  the 
noise  of  her  footsteps  roused  all  the  dogs  about 
the  place ;  the  barking  soon  brought  the  people 
of  the  house  out  to  see  what  was  the  matter, 
and  the  following  brief  dialogue  took  place  : 

"  Who  is  there  ?  " 

"  It  is  I — la  Brassac.  My  husband  is  dying, 
and  asks  for  the  priest." 

"  He  is  not  here." 

But  la  Brassac  insisted  loudly,  so  as  to  be 
heard  at  the  house. 

"  No,  Monsieur  le  Cure^  do  not  go  out,"  en- 
treated the  farmer's  wife  and  daughters ;  "  it 
is  a  snare  of  the  evil  one." 


They  tried  to  hold  the  priest  back  in  order        ■ 
to  save  him,  but  he  answered  firmly  :  "  There 
is  a  soul  to  save  ! "     He  we^t  out  and  said  to 
the  messenger,  "Here  I  an?!*"    , 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  a*ft^J%rds  the  door 
of  the  Cheval-Blanc  was  (3j)e4ed,  and  Father 
Guyader  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  tlf^ 
republican  soldiers.      The   citoyenne  Brastag* 
glanced  around  the  room,  and,  not  seeing  b^ 
husband,  burst  into  a  loud  laugh  as  she  turned  •• 
towards  the  bed.     The  priest  saluted  the  sol-  • 
diers  politely,  without  betraying  any  emotion. 
The  grenadiers  were  Silent,  and  for  some  min-   . 
utes  the  scene  was  one  that  was  not  wanting 
in  grandeur.     The  citoyenne  Brassac  was  the 
only  person  that  showed  any  agitation.     The        A 
curtains  of  the  bed  had  not  been  drawn  aside.        ^ 

"  Let  me  see  the  sick  person,"  said  the  priest, 
quietly.  He  approached  the  bed,  drew  the 
curtains  aside,  took  one  of  Brassac's  hands 
into  his,  and  knelt  down.  A  sort  of  terror 
spread  through  the  company.  Each  felt  that 
kind  of  vague  fear  caused  by  the  unknown. 

Making  a  sign  with  his  right  hand,  in 
which  he  held  a  crucifix,  the  priest  still  kneel- 
ing, said  in  a  low  voice  :  "  On  your  knees,  sol- 
diers !  on  your  knees  !  he  is  dying  ! " 

And  the  Blues,  those  men  that  lived  in  the 
midst  of  death,  knelt  down.  The  eyes  of  all 
were  fixed  on  that  livid  countenance,  so  full 
of  life  but  a  short  time  previously.  There  he 
lay,  helpless,  crushed,  but  retaining  his  con- 
sciousness and  measuring  the  precipice  into 
which  he  had  fallen.  His  eye,  over  which  the 
film  of  death  was  gathering,  glanced  around 
for  the  accomplice  of  his  wicked  folly,  the 
woman  who  thought  to  bring  about  the  death 
of  a  charitable  priest.  Pale  and  trembling 
she  drew  near  the  bed,  and  buried  her  face  in 
the  clothes  at  her  husband's  feet.  The  sol- 
diers were  all  near  the  bed.  The  breathing  of 
the  dying  man  was  quick  and  short,  and  tears 
could  be  seen  in  his  eyes.  It  was,  let  us  hope^ 
his  expiation.     The  agony  lasted  long. 

When  the  priest  had  closed  the  eyes  of  the 
dead  man,  he  turned  to  the  soldiers  and  said  : 
"  I  am  your  prisoner,  citizens  ;  we  may  start 
as  soon  as  you  please.  Bind  my  arms,  if  such 
are  your  orders." 

Grabbing  up  his  gun,  the  sergeant  made  a 
sign  to  his  grenadiers  to  follow  him ;  and, 
turning  to  the  priest,  he  said  :  "  You  are  free, 
sir ;  and  if  ever  you  are  in  danger,  call  for 
Sergeant  Malher." 
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"  And  for  the  grenadiers  of  the  20th  demi- 
brigade,"  added  the  oldest  of  the  troop. 

The  Blues  were  very  careful  not  to  speak 
much  of  this  adventure,  for  fear  their  part  in 
it  might  provoke  the  vengeance  of  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  people.  It  was  only  after 
many  years  that  Sergeant  Malher,  being  a 
colonel  under  the  Empire,  gave  his  testimony 
to  the  courage  of  Father  Guyader. 


A  Glorious  Work. 


The  "Ave  Maria"  has  often  in  past  years 
called  attention  to  the  great  work  of  the  Asso- 
ciation FOR  THE  Propagation  of  the  Faith, 
— an  Association  whose  alms  were  liberally 
contributed  for  the  support  of  the  early  Amer- 
ican missions,  and  of  whose  bounty  the  poorer 
of  them  share  to  this  day,  but  which  in  re- 
turn obtains  comparatively  little  support  from 
American  Catholics.  Founded  in  France,  the 
Association  had  its  birth  in  humble  circum- 
stances, but  has  gone  on  increasing  in  useful- 
ness and  spreading  its  branches  until  now  it 
envelops  the  entire  civilized  world.  For  nearly 
half  a  century  it  has  been  the  mainstay  of 
Catholic  missions  in  all  parts  of  the  globe, 
and  especially  in  pagan  lands.  In  1878  France 
and  Alsace-Lorraine  alone  contributed  to  the 
funds  of  the  Association  $925,705  ;  Germany, 
$106,292;  Belgium,  $79,410  ;  Italy,  |63,391 ; 
the  British  Isles,  |35,638  ;  while  the  contribu- 
tions from  the  whole  of  North  America  were 
only  $20,588.  Even  poverty-stricken  Ireland 
does  better  than  this,  for  in  the  March  num- 
ber of  the  Annals  we  are  told  that  $27,536  were 
sent  from  that  country  in  1881.  It  is  evident 
that  the  Association  is  not  known  as  it  should 
be  in  this  country  or  it  would  be  better  ap- 
preciated and  more  generously  supported. 
The  mite  asked  from  each  member  is  only  a 
cent  a  week,  or  fifty-two  cents  a  year,  inde- 
pendent of  donations  voluntarily  given ;  so 
that  everyone,  no  matter  how  limited  may  be 
his  means,  has  an  opportunity  of  contributing 
to  the  work  and  sharing  in  the  merits  of  the 
apostolate.  The  spiritual  alms  is  a  Pater  and 
Ave  each  day,  and  for  this  the  Pater  an4  Ave 
-of  the  morning  and  evening  prayers  will  suf- 
fice, with  the  invocation,  "  St.  Francis  Xavier, 
pray  for  us."  For  this  the  Church  has  granted 
mot  less  than  eight  Plenary  and  many  partial 
Indulgences  throughout  the  year,  a  Plenary 


Indulgence  at  the  hour  of  death,  and  the  favor 
of  the  privileged  altar  for  every  Mass  said  in 
the  name  of  an  Associate  for  a  deceased  mem- 
ber. 

The  Annals  of  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith, 
a  continuation  of  the  Lettres  Edifiantes,  are 
published  every  two  months,  and  a  copy  sent 
free  of  cost  to  every  Circle  of  ten  members. 
It  is  a  pamphlet  of  about  sixty-four  pages,  and 
is  published  in  French,  English,  German  and 
other  languages.  It  contains  interesting  ac- 
counts of  the  foreign  missions,  edifying  letters 
from  the  missionaries,  and  once  a  year  a  re- 
port of  the  financial  condition  of  the  Associa- 
tion, the  sums  received,  their  distribution,  etc. 
During  the  year  1881  the  sum  total  of  $1,381,- 
211  was  subscribed  throughout  the  Christian 
world  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith.  Of 
this  sum,  as  we  have  seen,  the  contribution  of 
the  United  States  is  very  small  indeed.  We 
hope  the  readers  of  The  "Ave  Maria"  will  do 
all  in  their  power  to  make  the  good  work 
known,  and  assist  in  spreading  it  in  their 
respective  dioceses  or  parishes,  according  to 
their  means  and  influence.  The  Association 
is  organized  in  Circles  of  ten,  one  member  in 
each  Circle  or  decade  collecting  the  subscrip- 
tions and  passing  them  to  the  head  of  ten  Cir- 
cles, or  to  their  parish  priest  or  Bishop,  as  the 
case  may  be,  for  transmission  to  the  General 
Council  of  the  Association.  Two  separate 
Councils,  one  at  Lyons,  the  other  at  Paris,  dis- 
tribute the  funds  among  the  different  missions. 

The  Association  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Faith  has  been  approved  by  Bishops  every- 
where, and  has  received  from  the  Holy  See,  at 
various  times,  the  highest  approbation  that  a 
work  of  charity  can  receive. 

Another  apostolical  work,  similar  in  its  ob- 
ject to  that  of  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,  is 
the  Association  of  the  Holy  Childhood, 
intended  for  young  people  of  both  sexes,  no  one 
over  twenty- one  years  of  age  being  admitted 
to  membership.  The  contribution  is  only  on£ 
cent  a  week,  or  twelve  cents  a  year,  having  for 
object  the  ransom  or  rather  purchase  of  pa- 
gan children  in  China.  In  that  country,  all 
over  five  children  born  in  a  family  are  put 
to  death,  or,  more  generally,  exposed  in  the 
highways  to  be  devoured  by  dogs,  unless  pur- 
chased by  the  missionaries.  During  the  year 
1880,  as  we  learn  from  the  Annals,  98,854 
children  were  supported  and  educated  by  the 
missionaries,  to  whom  the  sum  of  $455,617  was 
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sent  as  the  collective  offerings  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  the  Holy  Childhood.  Who  so  cold- 
hearted  as  not  to  wish  to  share  in  this  glorious 
apostolate  ? 

From  the  edifying  aecounts  given  in  the 
Annals  of  the  two  societies  will  be  seen  what 
prodigious  results  can  be  secured  by  united  ef- 
fort, and  what  a  vast  amount  of  merit  is  lost 
to  those  who  do  not  co-operate  in  the  work  of 

the  apostolate. 

.  ♦  . 

Catholic  Notes. 


On  the  death,  recently,  of  the  venerable  Father 
Piot,  of  the  Society  of  St.  Sulpice,  who  for  many 
years  was  the  General  Agent  in  the  United 
States,  of  the  Association  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Faith  and  the  Society  of  the  Holy  Childhood, 
the  Bishops  were  requested  to  establish  in  each 
diocese  an  agency  for  these  Associations,  in  the  hope 
that  the  grand  work  of  the  apostolate  might  be- 
come better  known  and  more  generally  supported. 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  of  Fort  Wayne,  as  we  learn 
from  a  circular  addressed  to  the  priests  of  his  dio- 
cese, has  appointed  Rev.  A.  Granger,  of  Notre 
Dame,  General  Agent  for  the  Diocese  of  Fort 
Wayne.  The  good  Bishop,  who  seems  to  be  heart 
and  soul  in  this  as  in  all  other  good  works  in  his 
diocese,  says  in  his  letter  of  appointment  : 

"  I  am  most  anxious  to  see  the  work  of  the  Society 
known  as  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith  introduced  and 
spread  in  my  diocese.  Many  thousands  of  souls  are 
annually  converted  and  sared  amongst  the  heathen 
nations  through  the  aid  and  co-operation  of  this  pious 
work.  As  the  contributions  are  so  small,  the  spiritual 
graces  and  indulgences  so  many,  the  Annals  or  letters 
of  the  missionaries  so  beautiful  and  edifying,  I  hope  to 
see  Decades  of  this  Society  in  every  mission.  I  beg  of 
you  to  be  the  regular  Diocesan  Agent  of  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Faith  for  this  diocese  ;  and  to  labor  by  let- 
ters and  correspondence  with  the  priests,  to  introduce 
this  society  everywhere." 


The  Rev.  Father  Menard,  a  missionary  in  Cen- 
tral Africa,  has  been  killed  by  the  savages. 


At  an  ordination  recently  held  in  the  Cathedral 
of  Aire,  France,  one  of  those  raised  to  the  priest- 
hood was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tukwell,  formerly  an 
officer  of  the  English  Custom-House  at  Mauritius 
Island.  He  is  a  convert  from  Protestantism.  A 
younger  brother  of  Father  Tukwell  is  soon  to 
enter  the  Church  ;  and  he  has  likewise  converted 
two  of  his  sisters. 

For  the  development  of  the  highest  and  divinest 
part  of  the  child's  nature,  that  which  should  dominate 
all  the  rest,  we  trust  to  an  hour  a  week  under  the  in- 
struction of  volunteer  teachers  who  are  themselves  un- 


taught. The  time  will  come  when  the  world  will  look 
back  upon  the  poverty  of  the  spiritual  education  of  the 
nineteenth  century  with  amazement  that  will  quite 
parallel  our  amazement  at  the  poverty  of  the  intellec- 
tual education  of  the  Middle  Ages. — Christian  Union. 

Unfortunately  there  are  too  many  Catholics^ 
also,  who  seem  to  think  that  an  hour  a  week  is 
quite  sufficient  for  the  Christian  education  of 
youth.  They  forget  that  the  first  maxim  of  the 
Gospel  is,  "Seek  ye  therefore  first  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  His  justice."  We  fervently  hope  that 
the  time  will  soon  come  when  everyone  will  ac- 
knowledge and  lament  "  the  poverty  of  the  spiritual 
education  of  the  nineteenth  century"  ;  would  that 
religious  training  were  half  as  general  or  half 
as  thorough  as  was  intellectual  education  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  of  which  epoch  the  editor  of  the 
Christian  Union  has  not  a  correct  knowledge. 

Two  priests  are  reported  to  have  fallen  victims 
to  the  yellow  fever  in' the  South,  viz.:  the  Rev. 
Father  Vandenberghe,  Superior  of  the  Oblate  Fa- 
thers, at  Brownsville,  and  rector  of  the  Church  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception  ;  and  the  Rev.  Father 
Martinez,  whose  name,  however,  we  do  not  find  in 
the  register  of  the  clergy  of  the  United  States. 
The  death  is  also  announced  of  the  Rev.  Daniel 
Higgins,  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  Westfield,  Mass.; 
and  the  Rev.  Leander  Streber,  one  of  the  oldest 
priests  of  the  diocese  of  Louisville. 

May  they  rest  in  peace  ! 


Rev.  Thomas  J.  Jenkins,  of  the  diocese  of  Louisville^ 
who  has  been  for  some  months  in  Minnesota  in  search 
of  health,  has  put  his  vacation  time  to  good  use  in 
compiling  a  neat  brochure  of  one  hundred  pages,  en- 
titled **  The  Judges  of  the  Faith  and  Godless  Schools." 
In  it  the  voice  of  the  Church  on  Christian  education  is 
made  to  speak.  The  pamphlet  may  be  had  at  Catholic 
book  stores.  We  recommend  it  to  Catholic  parents, 
for  whose  benefit  Father  Jenkins  has  had  it  published. 
Catholic  parents  in  St.  Paul  and  other  cities  in  this 
diocese  would  do  well  to  read  it  and  act  on  its  sug- 
gestions. As  the  Judges  of  the  Faith — the  Sovereign 
Pontiffs,  the  Archbishops,  and  Bishops — they  would 
ever  unanimously  declare  that  to  Catholic  schools 
should  every  Catholic  child  be  sent. — North-  Western. 
Chronicle.  

The  Jews  of  Hungary  have  sent  an  address  tc^ 
the  Primate  of  that  country,  in  which  they  thank 
him  fervently  for  having  taken  them  under  his 
protection. 

"The  Abbe  Liszt's  music,"  says  the  St.  James  Ga- 
zette, "is  often  heard,  but  the  Abbe  Liszt  himself 
very  seldom.  At  a  musical  festival,  however,  held  re- 
cently at  Zurich,  Liszt  figured  both  as  composer  and  as 
performer.  Several  of  his  cantatas,  including  those  of 
Tasso,  Mazeppa,  and  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  were 
given  ;  and  the  great  pianist  executed,  in  association 
with  the  eminent  pianist  and  composer  of  France,  M. 
CamHle  Saint-Saens,  the  second  series  of  his  Mephisto- 
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Waltzer.  His  journey  to  Switzerland  seems  to  have 
been  a  sort  of  triumphal  march.  He  was  recognized 
and  detained  in  every  town  of  importance  through 
which  he  passed,  and  at  each  was  called  upon  to  play. 
As  a  rule,  the  aged  minstrel  seems  to  have  complied 
with  the  invitation  with  a  good  nature  which,  in  his 
case,  never  fails. ' '      

Great  preparations  are  being  made  in  Italy  for 
the  celebration  of  the  seventh  centenary  of  the 
birth  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  In  most  of  the  cities, 
banquets  are  to  be  given  to  the  poor.  At  Naples, 
five  thousand  poor  people  are  to  be  feasted.  In 
smaller  cities,  the  poor  will  be  served  at  table  by 
the  nobility  and  clergy.  This  touching  and 
Christian  manner  of  celebrating  the  Feast  of  the 
great  Patriarch  of  the  Poor  is  in  favor  throughout 
the  entire  peninsula. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  The  Glasgow  Herald, 
under  date  of  August  10th,  writes: 

"A  miracle,  warranted  genuine,  is  just  reported  from 
Lourdes,  where  it  was  witnessed  by  numbers  of  pilgrims 
and  skeptics  who  have  been  forced  to  admit  the  evi- 
dence of  their  own  eyes.  A  lady,  named  Blundel,  of 
good  family,  and  sister  to  the  ex-chief  engineer  of  the 
Suez  Canal,  had  been  suffering  from  paralysis  since  the 
year  1876.  She  had  been  under  the  treatment  of  the 
highest  and  most  experienced  medical  men  without 
any  beneficial  result.  In  fact,  instead  of  getting  bet- 
ter, she  became  worse,  and  her  life  was  passed  in  an 
invalid  chair,  as  she  had  entirely  lost  the  use  of  her 
limbs.  Finding  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  hoped 
for  from  the  doctors,  who  pronounced  her  case  incura- 
ble, she  determined  in  1879  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to 
Lourdes,  and  try  what  faith  and  the  waters  of  the 
sacred  Grotto  combined  could  do  for  her.  She  was 
conveyed  thither  accordingly,  was  plunged  into  the 
healing  pool  twice  or  thrice,  praying  fervently  all  the 
time,  but  without  any  miracle  being  performed  on  her 
behalf.  Three  years  passed  by,  her  condition  becom- 
ing gradually  worse.  Latterly  a  conviction  took  hold 
of  her  mind  that  another  visit  to  Lourdes  would  prove 
happier  than  the  first  one.  Therefore,  accompanied 
by  her  brother  and  several  relations,  she  once  more 
undertook  the  journey  last  week.  She  was  carried 
down  to  the  sacred  pool,  where  numbers  of  persons 
were  assembled,  whose  hearts  were  moved  to  pity  by 
the  sight  of  her  utter  helplessness.  She  was  placed  in 
the  healing  waters,  and  remained  immersed  while 
she  repeated  certain  prayers  and  invocations  to  our 
Lady.  Suddenly  she  felt  (so  she  says)  an  indiscribable 
sensation  as  if  an  electric  fluid  were  flowing  through 
her  veins  from  the  crown  of  her  head  to  the  soles  of 
her  feet.  Immediately  she  recognized  with  awe  that  a 
miracle  had  been  wrought,  and,  exclaiming,  'I  am 
cured !  I  am  cured ! '  came  out  of  the  pool  unaided.  Her 
brother,  whose  skepticism  was  so  great  that  he  refused 
to  be  present,  was  called,  and  fell  into  his  sister's  arms 
weeping  abundantly.  The  Archbishop  in  the  neighbor- 
hood visited  the  lady,  as  well  as  many  other  persons  who 
attest  to  the  fact  that  when  she  came  to  Lourdes  she  was 
an  inert  mass,  and  that  when  she  left  she  required  no 


arm  to  lean  upon.  Thanksgiving  services  have  been 
held,  and  Mile.  Blundel  has  returned  home  a  firm  be- 
liever in  the  healing  properties  of  the  waters  of  the 
sacred  Grotto." 


New  Publications. 


Catholic  Flowers  from  Protestant  Gardens. 
Edited  by  James  J.  Treacy.  New  York  :  P.  J. 
Kenedy,  Excelsior  Catholic  Publishing  House. 
5  Barclay  Street.     1882. 

The  gleam  of  true  religious  spirit  which  must 
animate  every  heretical  conventicle,  and  without 
which  it  would  expire  of  inanition,  is,  so  far  as  it 
is  the  vehicle  of  truth,  no  less  than  the  life-giving 
spirit  of  the  Catholic  Church,  for  the  truth  is  one 
and  indivisible.  Poetry  lifts  the  poet  out  of  his 
chains,  into  a  region  of  the  upper  air,  from  which 
the  domain  of  truth  is  distinctly  visible,  as  the 
Promised  Land  from  the  summit  of  Pisgah.  In 
this  little  collection  may  be  found  the  glimpses 
thus  obtained  by  true  poets,  although  not  them- 
selves dwellers  in  the  land.  From  Milton  the 
sublime  to  Oscar  Wilde  the  ridiculous,  a  long  ar- 
ray of  names,  among  whom  are  many  of  those 
who  have  made  the  English  language  illustrious 
since  the  rise  of  Protestantism,  are  cited  here  as 
bearing  testimony  to  Catholic  truth.  Some,  per- 
haps, go  a  little  too  far;  for  what  Catholic,  ad- 
dressing St.  Thecla,  can  unite  with  the  author  of 
"Jack  Sheppard"  in  saying,  ^^Mei  miserere,  Virgo, 
requiem  ceternam  dona!" — expressions  which  it  is 
not  customary  to  use  except  to  a  Divine  Person? 
The  poems  which  are  among  the  more  pleasing, 
though  less  known,  are  those  relating  to  our  own 
country,  such  as  "  Father  Marquette,"  by  J.  H. 
Perkins  ;  "  The  Jesuit  in  Paraguay,"  by  Eobert 
Southey ;  and  others.  Shakspeare  is  excluded,  prob- 
ably because  he  was  a  Catholic.  We  believe  he 
was  excluded  from  a  little  work  of  somewhat 
similar  character,  lately,  for  an  opposite  reason. 
In  its  typography  and  binding,  the  book  before  us 
is  handsome,  and  creditable  to  the  publisher.  It  is 
enriched  with  a  finely  engraved  frontispiece  rep- 
resenting Faith,  though  in  Mohammedan  costume. 

Poems  by  Mart  E.  Blake.    Boston  :  Houghton, 

Mifflin  &  Co. 

In  these  days  of  materialism  and  over-wrought 
aesthetic  aims,  it  is  pleasant  to  meet  with  a  fresh, 
womanly  Catholic  spirit  like  that  which  pervades 
the  little  book  now  lying  before  us  in  its  dainty 
dress  of  green  and  gold.  Love  in  its  purest  and 
sweetest  phases  ;  Death  with  the  brightest  prom- 
ise of  immortality  ;  Nature  in  every  mood  ;  Child- 
hood, joyous  and  innocent :  Mrs.  Blake  sings  of 
all,  and  each  theme  seems  more  natural  and  full 
of  poetry  than  the  last.  Her  poems  on  Ireland 
are  all  aglow  with  patriotic  feeling,  and  are 
among  the  best  in  the  book. 
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The  Legend  of  the  Holy  Cross. 


(Conclusion.) 
HEN  the  time  marked  out  by 
the  decrees  of  the  Eternal  had 
come,  in  that  memorable  night 
whose  shadows  hid  the  mortal 
agony  of  Christ,  His  enemies, 
having  laid  hands  on  Him,  called 
to  mind  the  tree  buried  beneath 
the  water,  as  a  person  sometimes  re- 
members a  dream ;  and  it  seemed  to 
them  that  this  wood,  soaked,  as  it  were,  with 
the  misdeeds  of  men,  and  hardened  by  the  ele- 
ment in  which  it  had  remained  so  long,  would 
be  heavier  to  carry  than  any  other.  With 
much  trouble  they  drew  it  out,  formed  a  cross 
out  of  it,  and  plac^d  it  on  the  sacred  shoulders 
of  our  Saviour.  When  He  reached  the  hill  of 
Golgotha  with  His  executioners,  they  fastened 
the  foot  of  the  Cross  deep  into  the  earth.  The 
place  where  the  instrument  of  suffering  was 
set  up  was  the  very  same  spot  where,  so  many 
thousand  years  before,  the  earth  had  opened 
her  bosom  to  receive  the  mortal  remains  of 
Adam.  When  they  were  digging  the  hole  for 
the  Cross,  they  came  to  his  bones,  which  were 
scattered  by  his  sons.  But  the  skull  rolled  to 
the  foot  of  the  Cross,  where  it  remained  lying, 
and  the  first  drops  of  that  Precious  Blood  shed 
for  the  salvation  of  the  world  fell  upon  it. 

For  several  centuries  the  glorious  instru- 
ment of  the  Redemption  remained  again  in 
oblivion  on  Mount  Canary,  and  paganism, 
which  imagined  itself  to  be  triumphant  at  the 
time,  built  over  it  a  temple  to  the  shameless 
Yenus.  But  when  Constantine,  in  a  vision, 
beheld  the  sign  of  the  cross  which  was  shown 
to  him  as  an  emblem  of  victory  and  of  the 
empire  of  the  world,  he  conceived  the  desire 
of  offering  his  homage  to  the  Cross  on  which 
the  Redemption  of  the  world  was  wrought. 
He  therefore  determined  to  build  a  church  on 
Golgotha.  His  pious  mother  Helena,  who 
was  at  the  time  over  eighty  years  of  age, 
undertook  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  ;  she 
wished  to  discover  the  wood  on  which  was 
shed  the  blood  of  our  Redeemer,  and,  for  this 
purpose,  she  asked  for  the  prayers  and  the  as- 
sistance of  the  holy  Bishop  Macarius. 


The  Temple  of  Venus  was  torn  down  to  the 
very  foundations,  and  when  the  digging  was 
continued  down  to  the  rocks,  the  grotto  was 
found  which  had  served  as  the  burying-place 
of  Christ ;  in  it  were  found  three  crosses,  to- 
gether with  the  nails,  and  the  inscription  in 
which  Pilate  mockingly  expressed  his  opin- 
ion of  Christ.  But  although  this  inscription 
seemed  to  fit  one  cross  better  than  either  of  the 
others,  the  Empress  and  the  holy  Bishop  did 
not  consider  this  a  sufficient  proof  by  which 
to  recognize  the  object  of  their  anxious  and 
pious  search.  Macarius  prayed  long  and  ear- 
nestly for  a  sure  sign  by  which  the  matter 
would  be  settled ;  he  begged  Heaven  to  grant 
some  visible  sign  by  which  the  authenticity  of 
the  sacred  wood  on  which  was  shed  the  re- 
deeming Blood  might  be  proved.  His  prayer 
did  not  remain  long  unheard. 

At  that  time  there  dwelt  in  Jerusalem  a 
noble  lady  who  was  dangerously  ill :  there 
were  no  hopes  of  her  recovery;  she  was  on  the 
very  borders  of  the  grave.  The  Bishop  had 
the  crosses  brought  to  her ;  and,  in  presence 
of  the  Empress,  the  priests,  and  an  immense 
crowd  of  people,  he  touched  her  successively 
with  the  three  crosses  which  had  been  found 
in  the  sepulchre  on  Mount  Calvary.  The 
first  two  had  no  effect ;  ^but  when  the  third 
touched  her,  the  sick  lady  arose  in  perfect 
health. 

From  this  time  forth  the  true  Cross  was  ex- 
posed to  the  veneration  of  the  people.  Soon 
after  the  miraculous  finding,  or  Invention  of 
the  Holy  Cross,  as  it  is  called,  the  Empress 
sent  a  portion  of  it  to  her  son  Constantine,  to- 
gether with  the  nails.  She  inclosed  the  larger 
portion  of  the  sacred  wood  in  a  reliquary  of 
chased  silver,  and  delivered  it  to  the  guardian- 
ship of  Macarius,  that  he  might  preserve  it  for 
future  generations. 

In  later  years  Chosroes,  King  of  Persia, 
having  taken  Jerusalem,  and  slaughtered 
many  thousands  of  Christians,  carried  away  the 
Cross  amongst  other  trophies  of  his  victory. 
However,  when  Heraclius  became  Emperor  of 
Constantinople  he  prepared  himself  by  assi- 
duous prayer  and  fasting,  gathered  an  army 
together  and  made  war  upon  the  Persians, 
whom  he  defeated  with  great  slaughter.  The 
Cross  was  restored  to  the  Christian  Emperor 
fourteen  years  after  it  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Persians ;  and  Heraclius,  return- 
ing to  Jerusalem  with  great  pomp,  bore  it 
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upon  his   shoulders  to  the  hill  whereon   the 
Saviour  had  carried  it. 

This  event  was  rendered  more  illustrious  by 
the  occurrence  of  a  great  miracle.  Heraclius, 
dressed  as  he  was  in  the  imperial  robes,  which 
were  resplendent  with  gold  and  precious 
stones,  was  arrested  at  the  gate  that  leads  to 
*  Mount  Calvary.  The  more  he  tried  to  ad- 
vance, the  more  he  wsis  held  back  by  an  in- 
visible power.  The  Emperor  and  all  who 
were  present  being  filled  with  wonder  at  this 
circumstance,  Zacharias,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
said  to  him  :  "  In  thy  triumphal  robes,  0  Em- 
peror, thou  art  far  from  imitating  the  poverty 
and  humility  of  Jesus  Christ!"  Therefore, 
Heraclius,  throwing  aside  his  rich  garments 
and  taking  off  his  shoes,  dressed  himself  as  a 
poor  man,  and  went  the  rest  of  the  way  with- 
out any  difficulty.  He  set  the  Cross  up  in  the 
same  place  whence  it  had  been  taken  by  the 
Persians.  The  day  on  which  this  event  is 
commemorated,  the  14th  of  September,  is 
called  the  Festival  of  the  Exaltation  of  the 
Holy  Cross. 

Princes  and  the  great  ones  of  the  earth  soon 
begau  to  beg  for  a  little  portion  of  the  sacred 
wood,  and  splinters  of  it  were  taken  with 
which  to  enrich  the  most  celebrated  churches 
throughout  Christendom.  The  most  renowned 
workers  in  gold  and  silver  adorned  them,  and  no 
materifll  that  earth  can  furnish  was  deemed  too 
precious  to  be  made  into  cases  for  these  sacred 
relics.  Even  imperial  and  royal  crowns  were 
turned  into  reliquaries;  and  it  seemed  as  if  the 
fragments  of  the  Holy  Cross  made  their  power 
secure,  and  filled  the  wearers  with  the  spirit  of 
justice,  fortitude,  and  prudence,  whilst  it  re- 
minded them  that  the  mightiest  Emperor  of 
the  earth  is  only  a  vassal  of  the  King  of 
kings. 

But  the  day  will  come  when  even  the  cases 
containing  portions  of  the  Cross  will  disap- 
pear ;  the  most  precious  metal,  the  most 
costly  productions  of  human  skill,  will  be 
consumed  by  the  flames  of  divine  Justice. 
Then  all  the  particles  of  the  Holy  Cross  will 
be  miraculously  united,  and  then  it  will  be 
seen  borne  in  triumph  by  the  hands  of  angels, 
and  will  shine  as  the  glory  of  the  sun.  And 
beneath  the  shadow  of  this  sign  of  Redemp- 
tion all  men  will  be  summoned  to  appear  in 
presence  of  divine  Justice,  and  to  hear  the 
sentence  that  will  decide  their  fg,te  for  eter- 
nity. 


Margarets  Dream. 


BY     MARION    A.     TAGGAKT. 


N  one  of  the  large  cities  of  the 
United  States,  not  many  years 
ago,  there  lived  a  little  girl  of 
twelve  years,  whom  we  shall 
call  Margaret,  although  it  was 
not  her  name.  The  child  was  a 
Protestant,  and  had  never  known 
any  Catholics  except  the  servants; 
had  never  read  a  Catholic  book,  nor 
been  inside  of  a  Catholic  church ;  she  knew 
no  more  about  our  Faith  than  if  she  were  a 
little  Hottentot. 

One  night  she  had  a  strange  dream,  and  this 
is  what  she  dreamt :  She  thought  that  it  was 
nearly  midnight  on  Christmas  Eve,  and  that 
she  was  alone  in  a  dim  and  deserted  church, 
which,  in  some  way,  she  knew  to  be  a  Catholic 
church,  though  she  had  never  before  been  in 
one.  Everything  was  very  still  and  dark ; 
there  was  no  light  in  the  building  except  that 
of  the  moon  and  stars  that  shone  through  the 
windows.  The  Grothic  arches,  and  the  pillars 
of  dark  carved  wood,  took  strange  shapes  in 
the  dimness  ;  but  she  could  distinguish  the 
altar,  with  niches  for  statues,  and  with  candle- 
sticks upon  it,  and  could  see  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle.  Dust  had  settled  deep  on  every- 
thing, and  spiders  had  spun  their  webs  over 
the  altar. 

While  Margaret  sat  alone  in  this  deserted 
church,  wondering  how  she  came  there,  and 
what  was  going  to  happen,  she  became  con- 
scious of  the  presence  of  some  one  besides  her- 
self in  the  church,  and  turned  to  see  who  was 
there.  Suddenly  the  dark  and  dismal  place 
was  filled  with  a  brilliant  light  far  surpassing 
that  of  the  sun.  Coming  down  the  aisle  was 
a  young  woman,  leading  by  the  hand  a  child 
of  perhaps  two  years,  from  whose  golden  hair 
seemed  to  come  the  flood  of  light  that  ir- 
radiated the  church.  She  herself  was  a  being 
of  such  heavenly  beauty  that  Margaret  could 
only  gaze  on  her  almost  breathless.  She  was 
clad  in  a  soft,  blue  woollen  dress,  and  wore  on 
her  head  a  piece  of  white  linen,  folded  and 
falling  to  her  shoulders  in  something  like  the 
fashion  of  the  linen  piece  worn  by  the  Italian 
peasants.  Under  this  head-dress,  her  glossy 
brown  hair  was  brushed  smoothly  from  her 
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delicate  temples,  and  words  could  never  ex- 
press the  beauty  of  the  great,  tender,  grave, 
brown  eyes,  with  their  wonderful  depths.  On 
they  came,  past  all  the  vacant  pews,  to  the 
one  where  Margaret  was  sitting.  Here  they 
paused,  and  the  beautiful  lady  put  the  little 
child  in  the  pew  first,  and,  before  entering 
herself,  laid  her  delicate  little  hand  upon  the 
dark  wood  of  the  pew-back,  genuflected  deeply 
to  the  altar,  entered  the  pew,  knelt  down, 
made  the  Sign  of  the  Cross  upon  her  breast 
and  forehead,  and  bent  low  in  prayer. 

Margaret  sat  perfectly  still,  with  eyes  in- 
tently fixed  upon  the  slender,  bowed  form  and 
the  wonderful  profile  at  her  side,  till  the  beau- 
tiful lady,  having  finished  her  prayer,  made 
again  the  Sign  of  the  Cross  upon  her  breast 
and  forehead,  and,  rising  from  her  knees,  sat 
down  by  her.  She  smiled  upon  Margaret  and 
said  : 

"  Do  you  know  who  I  am  ?  " 

"  No,"  answered  the  child  ;  "  I  do  not  know 
you." 

"I  am  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  this  is  my 
Son,"  said  the  beautiful  form,  with  a  voice 
as  lovely  as  her  face.  "This  is  Christmas 
Eve,  you  know,  and  every  year  on  this  night 
I  come  to  this  church  to  thank  God  for  His 
birth." 

Then  she  ceased  speaking ;  but  taking  a 
carved,  brown  wooden  Rosary,  strung  on  sil- 
ver, and  a  small  white  porcelain  cup  of  holy 
water,  she  placed  them  in  Margaret's  hands, 
which  lay  upturned  in  her  lap  ;  distinctly  she 
felt  the  chill  on  her  palm,  as  the  silver  and  the 
cup  touched  them.  Then  the  Child,  the  beau- 
tiful Mother,  the  church,  all  vanished  ;  the 
dream  was  ended,  and  Margaret  slept  on  in 
dreamless  slumber. 

The  vividness  and  strangeness  of  the  dream 
made  a  great  impression  on  her  mind ;  the 
brilliant  light  that  poured  from  the  Child  and 
surrounded  them  both  ;  the  deep,  brown  eyes 
of  the  lady,'  with  their  unearthly  beauty, 
haunted  her  for  days ;  but  after  awhile  she 
ceased  to  think  of  it.  Still,  there  remained  to 
her  a  feeling  almost  as  though  she  had  seen 
the  Blessed  Virgin  ;  for  when  she  saw  some  of 
the  pictures  of  her,  she  would  say  to  herself  : 
"  No :  the  Blessed  Virgin  does  not  look  like 
that ;  the  Blessed  Virgin  has  dark  hair,  not 
golden."  And  the  Madonna  di  San  Sisto  was 
always  her  favorite  picture  of  our  Lady,  because 
in  that  picture  Raphael  was  nearer  than  any- 


one else  in  depicting  the  deep,  wonderful  eyes 
she  saw  in  her  dream. 

Some  years  passed,  and  Margaret  went  for 
the  first  time  in  her  life  to  a  Catholic  church. 
Then  her  dream  came  back  to  her  mind,  for 
behold  !  everything  was  as  she  had  seen  it 
then :  the  altar  with  niches,  the  tabernacle, 
the  candlesticks,  and  the  people,  who,  when 
they  entered,  made  genuflections  and  blessed 
themselves — all  of  which  she  had  never  seen 
before.  But  before  long  she  ceased  to  be  a 
stranger  in  her  Father's  house ;  by  Grod's 
mercy  she  became  a  Catholic,  and  learned  to 
invoke  as  her  mother  the  beautiful  Mother 
who  came  to  her  in  her  sleep  that  night  in  her 
childhood. 

This  is  the  story  of  Margaret's  dream  ;  it  is 
in  every  way  a  truf^  one. 


The  3Iystery  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 

An  interesting  little  deaf  and  dumb  child 
was  being  taught  the  principal  Mysteries,  by 
one  of  the  nuns  of  a  Presentation  Convent, 
in  Ireland.  She  first  attempted  to  teach  the 
child,  as  well  as  she  could  (neither  of  them 
understood  the  dumb  alphabet)  the  Mys- 
tery of  the  Holy  Trinity,  though  she  almost 
despaired  of  being  able  to  succeed.  The 
child  seeing  the  anxiety  on  the  nun!s  face, 
made  a  sign  to  her  that  she  need  not  be  un- 
easy. Then,  to  show  that  she  understood  the 
Mystery  as  well  as  her  instructor,  she  took 
the  hem  of  her  bib  and  made  three  loops  on 
it  together,  after  which  she  touched  each  one 
separately,  and,  having  done  so,  pulled  the 
three  into  one. 


Good  Books. 


It  matters  not  how  perfect  one's  school  in- 
struction may  be,  it  is  at  best  but  the  stepping- 
stone  to  knowledge;  and  unless  the  system  of 
intellectual  acquirement  is  continued  one  can- 
not exceed  mediocrity.  Unless  we  continu- 
ously associate  with  books  there  can  be  no  ap- 
petite for  reading.  Place  at  one's  command 
good  books,  and  you  place  him  at  once  in  con- 
tact with  the  best  society,  the  ripest  scholar- 
ship, the  wisest  persons,  the  noblest  and 
purest  characters  that  have  adorned  hu- 
manity. 
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Confraternity  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception (or  of  Our  Ladyof  Lourdes). 

"  We  fly  to  thy  patronage,  0  Holy  Mother  of  God  !  " 
Report  for  the  Week  Ending  Wednesday, 
September  6th. 
The  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
fraternity are  earnestly  requested  in  favor  of  the 
following  petitions  :  Conversion  to  the  Faith  for 
20  persons  and  3  families, — return  to  the  Faith 
for  5  persons, — change  of  life  for  6,  and  spiritual 
and  temporal  favors  for  8  persons  and  2  families, 
— recovery  of  health  for  17  persons,  and  of  mind  for 
2,— employment  for  9,  and  grace  of  a  happy  death 
for  25  persons, — success  in  various  undertakings 
for  7  persons,  4  novenas,  2  schools  and  2  academies, 
—special  graces  for  17  persons, — vocation  to  the 
religious  life  for  3  persons, — temporal  necessities 
for  13  families, — special  favors  for  3  persons  and  3 
families, — recovery  of  lost  property  for  2  persons. 
Also  36  particular  intentions,  and  a  number  of 
thanksgivings  for  favors  received. 

FAVORS    obtained. 

'•  Rev.  Dear  Father  :— Seeing,  lately,  in  the  Bul- 
letin of  the  Association  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes, 
in  The  'Ave  Maria,'  accounts  of  extraordinary 
cures  performed  through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  holy  water  of  Lourdes,  I  will  give  you  an  in- 
stance that  happened  here  [Dayton,  Ohio]  in  1876. 

Mrs.  W having  lost  two  children  successively, 

by  brain  fever,  when  they  had  reached  a  certain 
age, — exactly  the  same  in  both  cases — about  two 
years  old, — the  good  mother  was  much  afraid  the 
next  childj  a  boy,  might  also  be  taken  from  her  in 
a  similar  way.  Being  a  subscriber  to  The  '  Ave 
Maria,'  Mrs.  W bethought  her  of  the  numer- 
ous wonderful  cures  performed  by  the  water  of 
Lourdes,  and  sent  to  Notre  Dame  for  some  of  it 
and  kept  it  in  the  house  for  emergencies.  As  she 
had  dreaded,  as  soon  as  the  third  child  reached 
the  age  of  those  that  had  died  with  the  brain 
fever,  it  also  took  it.  The  family  physician  was 
called  in,  and  nothing  spared  that  science  and  a 
fond  mother's  care  could  suggest  for  the  child's 
recovery ;  but  the  case  continued  to  grow  worse, 
and  finally  the  physician  said  he  should  cease  his 
visits,  as  there  was  no  possibility  of  a  cure.  He 
could  do  nothing  further  in  the  case.  This  was 
in  the  evening.  That  night  the  mother  staid 
beside  the  sick-bed,  giving  the  little  sufferer  such 
relief  as  she  could,  until  towards  morning  there 
was  every  indication  of  approaching  death.  The 
doctor  was  sent  for,  and  told  the  child  was  dying, 
and  to  come  immediately.  In  the  mean  time  the 
afflicted  mother  had  the  statue  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin brought  into  the  room  and  placed  on  the 
table,  between  two  lighted  candles.  Her  child, 
she  knew — for  she  had  had  much  painful  ex- 
perience in  the  workings  of  the  malady — was  in 


its  death  agony. '  She  now  brought  out  the  water 
of  Lourdes,  which  she  had  for  so  long  kept  for  the 
last  emergency,  and,  telling  the  other  children  to 
kneel  down  with  her,  she  recited  first  the  Mem- 
orare  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes,  and  then  gave  a 
little  of  the  water  to  her  sick  babe  to  drink,  which 
it  did.  The  mother  set  the  vial  and  spoon  on  the 
table,  and  took  up  the  leaflet  containing  the 
'Memorare,'  and  again  recited  the  prayer.  Be- 
fore it  was  finished  the  dying  babe  was  sitting  up 
in  the  bed  and  playing  with  a  piece  of  paper  that 
had  been  left  on  the  coverlet ;  having  rolled  the 
paper  into  a  ball,  he  was  throwing  it  from  one 
hand  to  the  other,  and  laughing  and  crowing  as 
if  he  thought  it  great  sport.  When  the  father 
arrived  with  the  physician,  the  unexpected  scene 
that  met  their  gaze  astounded  them.  The  child 
was  cured — by  the  mother's  faith,  the  instrumen- 
tality of  the  water  of  Lourdes,  and  the  prayers 
said  for  its  recovery  ;  there  could  be  no  mistak- 
ing the  fact."  This  cure  may  seem  an  excep- 
tional one,  but  it  is  only  one  of  hundreds  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  same  way,  through  the 
intercession  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the  use 
of  the  blessed  water.  How  many  such  might  be 
recorded  if  people  would  only  take  the  trouble  to 
write  up  the  facts,  as  is  their  duty,  and  send  them 
to  us  for  the  edification  of  others. 

Mrs.  M ,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  had  been  afflicted 

for  some  time  with  lievere  ulceration  of  the  tongue 
and  cheeks,  and  could  get  nothing  to  check  the  prog- 
ress of  the  ulcers  that  were  gradually  eating  their 
way  through  the  flesh.  Both  sides  of  the  tongue 
and  the  inner  side  of  both  cheeks  were  aff'ected. 
Three  or  four  eminent  physicians  had  been  con- 
sulted and  remedies  applied,  but  with  no  apparent 
eifect.  The  disease  was  so  painful  that  the  poor 
patient  could  hardly  move  her  tongue  or  speak, 
and  could  not  eat  any  solid  food.  On  the  first 
application  of  the  water  of  Lourdes  to  each  of  the 
ulcers,  making  the  Sign  of  the  Cross  with  it,  the 
pain  ceased  immediately,  and  the  patient  was  soon 
as  well  as  ever  she  had  been,  and  has  continued  so 
since,  for  more  than  a  year. 

OBITUARY. 

We  recommend  the  following  deceased  persons 
to  the  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Confrater- 
nity :  Miss  Esther  Hollahan,  Boston,  Mass.,  who 
died  July  5th,  aged  72.  Mr.  Mark  McManus,  Ris- 
ing Sun,  Wis.,  who  departed  this  life  June  30th. 
John  Maguire,  Baltimore,  Md.,  who  rested  in 
peace  July  1st.  William  Moore,  Cape  Girardeau, 
Mo.,  who  slept  in  the  Lord  July  21st.  Thomas 
Maguire,  Savannah,  Ga.,  who  departed  this  life 
August  8th.  Mrs.  Daniel  McGinniss,  Alturas, 
Idaho,  who  died  August  10th.  James  and  Daniel 
McHale,  Pottsville,  Pa.  Mrs.  Jane  Ward,  Boise 
City,  Idaho,  who  died  August  10th.  Timothy 
and  Mary  Hickey,  County  Cork,  Ireland.  Mrs. 
O'Neill.  Trenton,  N.  J.;  and  Patrick  A.  Grady. 

May  they  rest  in  peace  ! 

A.  Granger,  C.  S.  C, 

Director  of  the  Confraternity. 


AVE   MARIA. 


lUtRK'S    WATER    MOTOR 

for  Blowing  House  and  Church  Organs,  and  Running  all  kinds  of  Machinery  by  Water  Power,  Hydrant  Pressure. 

TUERK  BROS.  &  JOHNSTON, 

Send  for.HCatalogue.  86  &  88  Market  Street,  Chicago. 

The  Organ- in  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Notre  Dame.  Ind.,  is  blown  with  a  Tuerk  Motor. 
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DR.    MelNTOSH'S 

Solar  Microscope  and  Stereopticon  Combination 

FOR  THE  USE   OF 

COLLEGES,  SCHOOLS,  PHYSICIANS  and  SCIENTISTS. 


This  Combination  includes  three  distinct  instruments,  a 
Solar  Microscope,  Solar  Stereopticon  and  Monoc- 
ular Microscope. 

Each  of  these  can  be  used  alone  or  in  combination. 

By  the  aid  of  this  combination,  Astronomy,  Geography,  Geometry, 
Botany,  Zo51ogy,  Philosophy,  Physiology,  Pathology,  Histology,  etc., 
can  be  finely  illustrated  to  a  large  class  or  audience. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  Free  on  application. 
McINTOSH  GALVANIC  &  FARADIC  BATTERY  CO., 

192  &  194  Jackson  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
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BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

Bells  of  Pure  Copper  and  Tin  for  Churches. 
Schools,  Fire  Atarms.Farms,  etc.  FULLY 
WARRANTED.    Catalogue  sent  Free. 

VANDUZEN  &  TIFT,  Cincinnati.  O. 


MENEELY  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

Favorably  known  to  the  public  eincfl 
1826.  Church, (ha  pel,  School,  Fire  Alara 
and  other  belle;  also  Chimes  aud  Peala. 

ffiliEELY  SCO.,  WEST  TB0Y,1(.Y. 


The  Lemonnier  Library, 

EstaMished  at  Notre  Dame  in  1872  for  the  use 
of  the  Students  of  the  Uniyersitj. 


Donationa  of  books,  pamphlets,  periodicals,  etc., 
for  the  re-establishing  of  this  Library,  which  was 
destroyed  by  the  late  fire,  are  respectfully  solicited 
and  will  be  gratefully  received  wid  acknowledged 
by  the  Librarian.    Pleaae  address 

NOTBB  DaMB,   Iia>IANA. 


Mixed  Marriages. 

Their  Origin  and  Results, 


By  Rev.  A.  A.  LAMBING, 

Author  of  "  The  Orphan's  Friend,"  '*  The  Sundat- 
ScHooL  Teacher's  Manual,"  etc.,  etc. 


Single  Copy, 
Eight  Copies, 
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University  of  Notre  Dame. 


HT,  JOHJEJPJH»S    CO.,    11VI>. 


'^pHIS  UNIVERSITY  was  founded  in  1842,  f^nd 
JL  chai-tered  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  In- 
diana, in  1844,  with  power  to  confer  all  the  usual  de- 
grees. The  College  can  be  easily  reached  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  by  means  of 
three  great  trunk  lines  of  railway — the  Lake  Shore  and 
Michigan  Southern,  the  Chicago  and  Lake  Huron,  and 
the  great  Western  and  Michigan  Central;  the  first  two 
passing  within  a  mile  of  the  College  grounds,  and  the 
fast  connecting  at  Niles  with  the  railway  between  that 
city  and  South  Bend. 

The  College  buildings  are  massive  and  commodious, 
and  capable  of  giving  accommodation  to  five  hundred 
resident  students. 

llie  UNivEiiSiTY  affords  every  facility  for  acquiring 
a  thorough  knowledge  of 


LASSICS, 

LAW, 

MATHEMATICS, 

MEDICINE, 

SCIENCE, 

MUSIC. 

To  such  as  wish  to  devote  themselves  to  Commercial 
pursuits,  Notre  Dame  gives  a  more  thorough  business 
training  than  can  be  obtained  in  any  purely  Commer- 
cial CoUege. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  COURSE 

has  always  received  the  most  careful  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  officers  and  Commercial  Faculty  of  the 
Institution. 

In  all  the  course.*,  the  best  systems  of  teaching  are 
adopted,  and  the  best  authors  for  each  branch  selected. 

New  Students  will  be  received  at  any  time,  their 
term  beginning  with  date  of  entrance. 

Catalogues,  giving  full  particulars,  will  be  sent 
free,  on  application  to  the  President. 


Til©  Minim  I>©i»artinent. 

This  is  a  separate  Department  in  the  Institution  at 
Notre  Dame,  for  boys  under  13  years  of  age. 

Thorough  and  comprehensive  instruction  in  the  pri- 
mary branches  is  imparted.  The  discipline  is  parental, 
and  suited  to  children  of  tender  years.  The  personal 
neatness  and  wardrobe  of  the  pupils  receive  special 
attention  from  the  Sistei-s,  who  take  a  tender  and  faith- 
ful care  of  their  young  charges. 

Board  and  Tuition — $125,  per  Session  of  Five  Months. 

Drawing,  Vocal  Music,  Violin,  and  Piano,  free  in 
this  Department. 

For  further  particulars,  or  Catalogue,  address 

R^v  T  E  WALSH,  C  S  C, 

NoTRB  Dame  P.  0.,  Indiana. 


Read  What  Millions  Proclaim! 

The  Genuine  Singer  Sewing  Machines 

ARE  ONLY  Made  by  the  Singer 

Manufacturing  Company. 


Notre  Dame  P.  0., 

Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  1882. 
They  are,  beyond  all  controversy,  the  best  in  the 
world.  Having  tried  many  other  makes  in  our  re- 
spective Institutions,  we  find,  by  continual  usage,  the 
genuine  Singer  to  be  far  superior  to  any  other,  and 
recommend  it  to  all  as  the  most  valuable  of  Sewing 
Machines.  E.  F.  Grether,  No.  135  Michigan  Street, 
South  Bend,  Indiana,  is  agent  for  this  locaUty.  Call 
on  or  address  him. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NOTRE  DAME, 
and  ST.  MARY'S  ACADEMY. 


The  "  OLD  RELIABLE  "  SINGER 

IS 

The  Strongest, 

The    Simplest, 

The  Most  Durable 

SEWING  MACHINE 

EVER  YET  CONSTRUCTED. 


Our  Sales  last  year  were  at  the  rate  of  over 
1,800   SEWING  MACHINES  A   DAY 

for  every  business-day  in  the  year. 


THE     SINGER    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY, 

Principal    Office — 34    Union   Square,   N.   Y. 
South  Bend  Branch — 136    Michigan   Street. 

2,000  Offices  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada ;  and  3,000  in 
the  Old  World  and  South  America. 

Offices  in  every  civilized  Country  upon  earth. 
febll-ly 


Authorized  English    Iranslation,  * 


Encyclical  Letter 


r 

■■     To  Edward  McCabe,  Cardinal-Priest  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church  of  the  Title  of  St.  Sabina, 
•  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  the  other  Bishops  of  Ireland. 


OUR  MOST  HOLY  FATHER   LEO  XIII, 

BY  DIVINE  PROVIDENCE,  POPE, 


Beloved  Son^  Venerable  Brethren: 

Health  and  Apostolic  Benediction. 


The  loving  good-will  with  which  We  em- 
brace the  Irish  people,  and  of  which  the  in- 
tensity seems  only  to  increase  with  the  pres- 
ent difficulties,  leads  Us  to  follow  with  singu- 
lar care  and  paternal  feeling  the  course  of 
events  occurring  among  you.  But  this  con- 
sideration gives  Us  more  of  anxiety  than  of 
comfort,  because  We  do  not  yet  see  the  public 
affairs  of  your  country  in  that  condition  of 
peace  and  prosperity  which  We  desire.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  pressure  is  still  felt  of  griev- 
ous hardships  ;  on  the  other,  perplexing  agi- 
tation hurries  many  into  turbulent  courses ; 
and  men  have  not  been  wanting  who  stained 
themselves  with  atrocious  murders,  as  if  it 
were  possible  to  find  hope  for  national  happi- 
ness in  public  disgrace  and  crime. 

We  already  knew,  and  have  again  recently 
seen  from  what  you  decreed  in  your  last  meet- 
ing in  Dublin,  that  from  the  same  causes,  you, 
beloved  Son,  venerable  Brethren,  are  no  less 
anxious  than  Ourselves.  Trembling  for  the 
common  welfare,  you  very  properly  laid  down 
what  everyone  must  avoid  in  so  difficult  a 
crisis  and  in  the  midst  of  conflict.  So  doing, 
you  certainly  acted  both  according  to  your 
duty  as  Bishops  and  for  the  public  interest. 
For  men  need  the  advice  of  their  Bishops 


*  Owing  to  the  many  inaccurate  translations  of  the 
H0I7  Father's  Encyclicals  and  other  important  docu- 
ments, steps  have  been  taken  in  Rome  to  remedy  the 
evil.  The  "Ave  Maria"  has  been  favored  by  His 
Eminence  Cardinal  Simeoni  with  the  above  translation, 
made  undpr  tlm  nprsonnl   anr^r^i^inr.   nf   T,^r.  YTTT 


most  of  all  when,  under  the  impulse  of  some 
violent  craving,  they  mistake  their  true  inter- 
ests by  false  judgments  ;  and  if  ever  they  are 
impetuously  driven,  as  it  were,  to  relinquish 
the  right  course,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Bishops 
to  moderate  the  excited  feeling  of  the  people, 
and  by  timely  exhortations  to  bring  them 
back  to  the  justice  and  moderation  necessary  in 
all  things.  You  seasonably  recalled  the  divine 
precept,  to  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and 
His  justice^  by  which  Christians  are  com- 
manded in  every  action  of  life,  and  conse- 
quently in  their  actions  also  as  citizens,  to 
keep  in  view  their  eternal  salvation,  and  place 
religious  fidelity  to  duty  before  every  temporal 
consideration.  So  long  as  these  rules  are  ob- 
served, it  is  lawful  for  the  Irish  to  seek  relief 
in  their  misfortunes  ;  it  is  lawful  for  them 
to  contend  for  their  rights  ;  for  it  cannot  be 
thought  that  what  is  permitted  to  every  other 
country  is  forbidden  to  Ireland.  Nevertheless, 
interest  must  be  directed  by  justice,  and  it 
must  be  seriously  considered  that  it  is  base  to 
defend  by  unjust  means  any  cause,  however 
just.  And  justice  is  not  to  be  found  in  vio- 
lence, and  especially  not  in  those  secret  socie- 
ties which,  under  pretext  of  vindicating  a  right, 
generally  end  in  violent  disturbance  of  the 
public  peace.  As  Our  predecessors  more  than 
once,  and  We  Ourselves  have  done,  so  you  in 
your  Dublin  meeting  have  now  given  a  timely 
warning  with  how  much  caution  every  good 
man  should  keep  aloof  from  such  societies. 
Still,  so  long  as  the  danger  la^ts,  it  is  for  you 
i^vou^watchfulnes^ffce^^eDea^ut^^ 


ENCYCLICAL     LETTER. 


the  holiness  of  the  Catholic  name,  and  by  the 
very  love  of  their  country,  to  have  nothing  to 
do  with  societies  of  this  sort,  vs^hich  are  pow- 
erless to  obtain  what  the  people  righ fully  ask, 
and  which  too  often  impel  to  crime  those  who 
have  been  fired  by  their  allurements.  Since 
the  Irish  are  proud,  and  deservedly,  to  be 
called  Catholics — which  is,  as  St.  Augustin  ex- 
iplains,  guardians  of  integrity,  and  followers  of 
what  is  rights* — let  th^m  bear  out  to  the  full 
their  name  ;  and  even  when  they  are  asserting 
their  rights,  let  them  strive  to  be  what  they 
are  called.  Let  them  remember  that  the  first 
of  all  liberties  is  to  he  free  from  crime  ;  f  and 
let  them  so  conduct  themselves  through  life 
that  none  of  them  may  suffer  the  penalties  of 
the  law  as  a  murderer^  or  a  thief,  or  a  railer^ 
or  a  coveter  of  other  men's  things.X 

But  it  is  fitting  that  your  episcopal  solici- 
tude in  governing  the  people  should  be  assisted 
by  the  virtue,  the  labor,  and  the  industry  of 
all  the  clergy.  With  reference  to  this  subject, 
all  that  you  thought  proper  to  decree  concern- 
ing priests,  especially  the  younger  clergy.  We 
judge  right,  and  suited  to  the  circumstances. 
For  priests,  if  at  any  time,  certainly  in  these 
popular  storms,  muvst  be  watchful  and  labori- 
ous co-operators  in  the  preservation  of  order. 
And  as  in  proportion  to  the  high  estimation 
in  which  one  is  held  is  his  influence  on  the 
minds  of  others,  they  must  endeavor  to  gain 
the  approbation  of  the  people  by  their  gravity, 
constancy,  and  moderation  in  word  and  deed, 
and  never  take  any  step  that  may  appear 
wanting  in  prudence  or  in  the  spirit  of  con- 
ciliation.     It  is  easily  understood  that  the 


*  De  vera  Religione,  N .  9. 

t  S.  Augustinus,  Tract.  XLl  in  Joan.  N.  10. 

X  I  Petr.,  iv,  15. 


clergy  will  be  such  as  the  circumstances  re- 
quire, if  early  trained  by  wise  discipline  and 
sound  direction.  For,  as  the  Fathers  of  Trent 
admonished,  the  age  of  youth,  unless  it  he  formed 
from  its  tender  years  unto  piety  and  religion, 
will  never  perfectly,  and  without  the  greatest 
and  ivell  nigh  special  help  of  Almighty  God., 
persevere  in  ecclesiastical  discipline* 

In  this  way  and  by  these  means  We  believe 
that  Ireland  will,  without  any  violence,  attain 
that  prosperity  which  she  desires.  For,  as  We 
signified  to  you  on  another  occasion.  We  are 
confident  that  the  statesmen  who  preside  over 
the  administration  of  public  affairs  will  give 
satisfaction  to  the  Irish  when  they  demand 
what  is  just.  This  not  only  reason  advises, 
but  also  their  well-known  political  prudence  ; 
since  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  well-being 
of  Ireland  is  connected  with  the  tranquillity  of 
the  whole  Empire. 

We,  meanwhile,  with  this  hope,  do  not  cease 
to  help  the  Irish  people  with  the  authority  of 
Our  advice,  and  to  offer  to  God  our  prayers 
inspired  by  solicitude  and  love,  that  He  would 
graciously  look  down  upon  a  people  so  dis- 
tinguished by  many  noble  virtues,  and,  calm- 
ing the  storm,  bless  it  with  the  longed-for 
peace  and  prosperity.  In  pledge  of  these 
heavenly  blessings,  and  in  token  of  Our  great 
affection.  We  lovingly  impart  in  Our  Lord  to 
you,  beloved  Son,  and  venerable  Brethren,  to 
the  Clergy,  and  to  the  whole  people,  the  Apos- 
tolic Benediction. 

Given  in  Rome,  at  St.  Peter's,  on  the  first 
day  of  August,  MDCCCLXXXII,  the  fifth 
year  of  Our  Pontificate. 

LEO  PP.  XIII. 


*  Sess.  XIII,  De  Reform.,  c.  xviii. 
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Saint  James  in  Antioch. 

BY    MARION   MUIK. 

"Ilj  ITH  his  disciple  once  the  great  St.  James 
^^  Through  Antioch  walked,  when  one  of  her 

loose  dames 
Swept  proudly  past  them  ;  a  tall,  slender  form, 
With  dark  eyes  darting  lightning,  like  the  storm, 
And  shining  curls,  whose  long  descending  fall 
Hung  round  the  white  neck  sable  as  a  pall, 
While  shimmering  pearls  in  rich  embroideries 

pressed 
The  beating  warmth  of  that  voluptuous  breast. 

Aloof,  as  she  went  by,  the  stern  young  Christian 

stood, 
His  brows  close  knit  beneath  his  pilgrim  hood. 
Muttering  of  shame,  but  saw  the  swift  tears  rise 
And  dim  the  calmness  of  those  saintly  eyes, 
Kin  to  the  Christ.    "Alas,"  said  he,  "  I  mourn 
To  see  so  fair  a  shape  of  honor  shorn, 
And  think  more  zeal  is  hers  for  sinful  praise 
Than  mine  to  please  the  Master  of  all  grace." 

Oh,  perfect  soul,  whom  not  even  sin  could  move 
To  say,  "  But  I  am  holy ! "     Greater  love 
Than  ours  of  God  was  thine,  and  yet  we;  see 
With  no  such  eyes  of  pure  humility. 


The  Martyr  of  the  Mohawks. 

(Conclusion.) 
SgFTER  listening  to  Father  Jogues's  ac- 
count of  his  captivity  among  the  Iro- 
quois, it  was  believed  by  the  French  Jes- 
uits, in  whose  breasts  glowed  so  ardent  a  flame 
of  missionary  zeal,  that  here  was  a  clearly 
providential  opening  for  amission  among  those 
savage  tribes.  So  fierce  and  bloodthirsty  were 
they,  and  so  resolutely  opposed  to  any  inter- 


course with  the  French,  that  no  opportunity 
had  ever  before  occurred  for  any  missionary 
to  learn  their  language,  much  less  to  make 
friends  with  them.  It  seemed  almost  inhuman 
to  send  this  saintly  victim,  whose  very  wounds 
were  scarcely  yet  healed,  back  into  the  hands 
of  his  persecutors  ;  and  it  need  hardly  be  said 
that  any  one  of  his  brethren  in  France  would 
joyfully  have  gone  in  his  stead,  even  with  a 
prospect  of  the  same  sufferings.  But  no  one 
except  Father  Jogues  himself  knew  the  lan- 
guage ;  therefore  no  one  but  he  could  go  to 
thetn  as  a  missionary,  with  any  prospect  of 
success.  No  doubt  Father  Jogues  felt  some 
repugnance  to  this  mission,  from  the  weakness 
of  the  flesh,  remembering  the  tortures  he  had 
undergone ;  but  if  so,  he  courageously  van- 
quished it,  for  he  cheerfully  consented  to  re- 
turn. 

The  opinion  of  the  Jesuits  as  to  the  neces- 
sity of  Father  Jogues's  mission  to  the  Iroquois 
Five  Nations  was  soon  shared  by  all  those 
interested  in  American  missions  throughout, 
not  only  France,  but  all  Catholic  Europe; 
and  offers  for  aid  to  these  missions  were  freely 
made.  In  France  especially  the  interest  was 
great;  the  queen  regent,  Anne  of  Austria, 
and  many  great  lords  of  her  court,  made  offer- 
ings in  behalf  of  these  missions,  and  strongly 
encouraged  Father  Jogues  in  his  project  of 
return. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1645,  after  a  four 
months'  sojourn  in  France,  Father  Jogues  re- 
turned to  Canada.  On  his  arrival  at  Three 
Rivers,  he  found  Montmaguy,  the  Governor, 
and  the  Commandant  of  Fort  Richelieu,  M. 
Champfleur,  engaged  in  a  solemn  conference 
with  the  Iroquois  warriors,  with  the  object  of 
making  a  treaty.  Some  Iroquois  prisoners, 
captured  by  the  Christian  tribes'  not  long  be- 
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fore,  instead  of  being  tortured  and  slain,  had 
been,  by  order  of  the  French  commander, 
kindly  treated  and  set  at  liberty.  They  were 
sent  to  their  tribe,  with  the  request  to  make 
a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  French  and  Algon- 
quins. 

In  reply  to  this  summons,  a  great  number 
of  the  Mohawk  warriors,  bringing  wampum 
belts  with  them,  had  assembled  at  Three  Riv- 
ers, the  appointed  place  of  meeting.  This  was 
on  the  fifth  of  July,  1645.  The  Iroquois  war- 
riors ;  men  of  renown  in  the  different  tribes  ; 
great  chiefs  of  the  Mohawk  nation,  brought 
with  them,  as  translator,  no  other  than  the 
beloved  and  so  long-lamented  friend  of  Father 
Jogues,  Guillaume  Couture,  supposed  by  the 
French  to  have  been  put  to  death.  As  it 
proved,  he  had  been  living  in  perfect  security 
among  his  captors,  and  in  dress  and  appear- 
ance he  was  an  Iroquois.  He  had  acquired  no 
slight  influence  among  the  savages,  and  that 
they  came,  to  make  this  treaty  was  in  great 
part  due  to  his  influence. 

The  chief  of  the  Iroquois,  Kiotsaton,  pre- 
sented wampum  belts,  declaring  that  at  last 
they  had  come  to  make  a  true  and  lasting 
treaty  with  the  French.  Many  ceremonies  fol- 
lowed. The  Indian  ambassadors  were  feasted 
for  a  week  both  by  the  French  and  their 
Huron  and  Algonquin  allies ;  and  the  two 
sides  parted  on  apparently  perfect  terms  of 
friendship.  On  the  one  side  were  Montmaguy 
with  his  officers  ;  Father  Vimont,  Superior  of 
the  mission;  also  Father  Jogues,  and  other 
Jesuit  Fathers,  with  the  representative  chiefs 
of  the  Algonquins  and  the  Hurons.  On  the 
other  side  was  Kiotsaton,  the  great  chief  of 
the  Iroquois,  with,  many  of  his  warriors.  On 
a  line  stretched  between  two  poles,  extending 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  were  hung  the 
many-colored  wampum  belts,  signs  of  peace 
between  the  former  foes.  Many  speeches  were 
made,  many  pledges  exchanged,  many  wam- 
pum belts  given.     At  last  they  parted. 

The  French  commander  and  the  Jesuit  Fa- 
thers tremblingly  hoped  that  this  was  indeed 
the  beginning  of  a  permanent  peace ;  yet 
knowing  well  the  innately  treacherous  nature 
of  their  savage  allies,  they  could  only  "  rejoice 
with  trembling  "  ;  and  Father  Jogues's  state- 
ments to  them  of  what  he  knew  of  the  Iro- 
quois character  fully  confirmed  their  fears. 
It  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  however,  judging 
by  after  events,  that  the  Mohawks  were  quite 


sincere  in  this  treaty;  but  the  trouble  was, 
firstly,  that  they,  a  single  tribe,  did  not  and 
could  not  represent  the  Five  Nations  of  the 
Iroquois  ;  added  to  which  was  their  own  fickle 
and  unreliable  nature,  easily  excited  to  anger 
by  any  idle  suspicion.  But  as  Parkman  says 
in  his  history  of  these  events  :  "  Imperfect  as 
this  treaty  was,  it  was  invaluable,  could  it 
only  be  kept  inviolate." 

Couture  was  to  Have  remained  with  his  coun- 
trymen ;  but  to  keep  th«  Mohawks  faithful 
to  their  treaty,  he  volunteered  to  return  with 
them  during  the  winter,  a  most  heroic  and 
unselfish  act.  Yet  even  his  influence  was  not 
deemed  sufficient  for  this  purpose.  As  Park- 
man  says  further :  ''  An  agent  of  more  ac- 
knowledged weight  was  needed  " ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, Father  Jogues  was  chosen.  He  alone 
could  fill  this  place.  Honored  and  loved  by 
many  of  the  Iroquois  chiefs,  and  trusted  by 
all ;  knowing  their  language  and  customs  :  he 
could  accomplish  what  no  other  white  man  or 
Indian  could  do.  "His  errand,"  says  the 
same  writer,  "was  half  political,  half  reli- 
gious ;  for  not  only  was  he  to  be  the  bearer 
of  gifts,  wampum  belts,  and  messages  from 
the  Governor,  but  he  was  also  to  found  among 
the  Iroquois  a  new  mission,  christened  in  ad- 
vance with  a  prophetic  name, — Mission  of  the 
Martyrs^ 

Jogues  undertook  this  mission  fully  under- 
standing its  nature.  Accompanied  by  the 
Sieur  Bourdon,  engineer  to  the  Governor ; 
two  Algonquins  bearing  gifts  to  confirm  the 
treaty,  and  with  four  Mohawks  to  serve  as 
guides  and  escorts,  he  departed.  However, 
from  the  very  first  he  felt  a  presentiment  that 
he  now  went  to  his  death,  and  that  this  would 
be  his  last  journey.  On  the  eve  of  his  de- 
parture, he  wrote  to  one  of  his  friends  :  "  I  go, 
and  shall  not  return."  * 

One  of  the  Algonquin  converts,  a  sincere 
friend  of  the  mission,  said  to  Father  Jogues 
before  starting  :  "  Father,  your  coat  preaches 
as  well  as  your  voice."  Taking  the  hint.  Fa- 
ther Jogues  changed  his  attire,  and  wore 
henceforth  a  civilian's  doublet  and  hose  ;  for, 
as  he  said,  "  one  should  be  all  things  to  all 
men,  that  he  may  win  them  all  to  Christ." 

At  Fort  Orange,  after  a  toilsome  voyage 
across  the  country,  they  met  the  Dutch  friends 
who  had  once  before  been  so  kind  to  Father 
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Jogues  ;  and  soon  afterwards  they  entered  the 
Mohawk  villages.  The  people  gazed  with 
amazement  at  the  man,  once  their  oppressed 
slave,  now  the  ambassador  of  a  power  which 
they  dare  not  defy,  and  in  their  present  mood 
were  very  willing  to  propitiate.  A  council  was 
held,  and  as  long  as  Father  Jogues  himself 
spoke,  the  Mohawk  chiefs  paid  great  attention, 
and  gave  every  mark  of  respect ;  but  when,  in 
their  turn,  the  Algonquin  deputies  arose  to 
speak,  their  words  and  their  offerings  were  re- 
ceived with  marked  coldness.  The  ancient 
hatred  still  burned  under  a  thin  veil  of  friend- 
ship ;  and  no  influence  less  powerful  than 
that  of  Father  Jogues  himself  could  have 
prevented  an  outbreak. 

Father  Jogues  and  his  Algonquin  friends 
were  hurried  from  the  village  by  their  sincere 
friends  among  the  Mohawks,  who  feared  the 
arrival  of  some  deputies  of  the  northern  Iro- 
quois tribes,  who,  as  they  knew,  would  slay 
them  at  sight.  In  spite  of  his  danger,  the  mis- 
sionary would  not  leave  until  he  had  made  the 
circuit  of  the  villages :  instructing  and  hearing 
the  confessions  of  the  dying  Christians,  baptiz- 
ing all  the  infants  in  danger  of  death,  as  well 
as  several  dying  Mohawk  prisoners.  At  last 
he  and  his  companions  departed,  and,  making 
their  way  through  the  woods,  reached  the  lake, 
and  thence  finally  arrived  at  Fort  Richelieu. 

Of  a  second  journey  undertaken  by  Father 
Jogues  to  the  Mohawk  country,  at  the  request 
of  the  Grovernor,  we  have  no  account ;  though 
one,  written  by  himself,  was  long  preserved 
among  the  archives  of  the  Jesuit  College  at 
Quebec.  We  only  know  that,  like  the  first 
journey,  this  one  w^as  for  a  quasi-political  ob- 
ject, in  the  interest  of  the  French.  The  ques- 
tion afterwards  arose :  Should  Father  Jogues 
rest  satisfied  for  the  present  with  the  great 
services  he  had  already  rendered  to  the  mis- 
sions and  the  colonists  in  general,  and  post- 
pone until  betffcer  days  any  attempt  to  prose- 
cute the  scheme  of  a  new  mission  ?  or  should 
he  return  to  the  Mohawks  ?  The  Jesuit 
Fathers,  whose  Superior  at  this  time  was  Fa- 
ther Lalemant,  held  a  council  at  Quebec  to 
decide  the  matter.  After  some  indecision,  the 
Mission  of  the  Martyrs  was  once  more  re- 
solved upon,  and  Father  Jogues  received  an 
order  to  set  forth.  To  him  it  was  as  the  voice 
of  God ;  for  to  the  true  religious  God  speaks 
through  the  voice  of  a  superior  to  whom  he 
has  vowed  obedience. 


The  missionary  was  accompanied  by  a  young 
Frenchman,  a  donne  of  the  mission,  full  of 
the  same  ardent  zeal  as  inspired  the  mission- 
aries themselves ;  one  who  "  counted  not  his 
life  dear  to  him"  so  that  he  rendered  some 
humble  aid  in  bringing  to  the  heathen  the 
knowledge  of  Christ.  Oh !  when  we  look 
back,  and  contemplate  the  fervent  spirit  which 
animated  even  the  youngest  of  that  saintly 
band  of  Jesuit  missionaries  two  centuries  ago 
— men  who  in  the  very  prime  of  manhood, 
others  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  abandoned 
everything  the  worldling  holds  so  dear :  high 
rank,  fortune,  favor  at  what  was  then  the 
grandest  court  in  the  world,  home  and  friends, 
mothers  and  sisters — and  for  what  ?  to  accept 
hardships,  toils,  privations,  and  perhaps  tor- 
ture and  death ;  all  this  in  order  to  make  Jesus 
Christ  known  and  loved  by  poor  wretches  who 
had  never  heard  His  name;  to  increase  for  the 
sake  of  His  glory  the  number  of  the  redeemed 
in  heaven ;  when  we  contemplate  this,  surely 
there  is  no  mystery  in  the  wondrous  progress 
and  the  growing  triumphs  of  the  Catholic 
Church  on  this  continent,  hallowed  by  the 
blood  of  such  heroic  martyrs. 

As  Father  Jogues,  his  French  associate,  and 
the  few  Hurons  who  were  with  them,  ap- 
proached the  Mohawk  towns,  ominous  reports 
reached  them  from  day  to  day.  Every  Indian 
who  was  a  friend,  as  well  as  the  few  Dutch 
colonists  whom  they  met,  implored  them  to 
turn  back  at  once.  The  Hurons,  though 
Christians,  became  at  last  so  greatly  alarmed, 
that,  after  a  piteous  entreaty  to  Father  Jogues 
to  accompany  them  home,  they  turned  back 
and  left  him.  Not  so  the  brave  young  La- 
lande  ;  he  went  on,  and  finally  died  with  him. 

Father  Jogues  was  as  much  surprised  as 
alarmed  at  this  reported  change  of  feeling 
towards  him  among  the  Mohawks,  who  had 
before  made  him  so  cordially  welcome,  even 
while  repulsing  his  Huron  associates.  He 
knew  that  he  had  given  no  cause  for  enmity; 
in  all  the  treaty  arrangements,  he  had  shown 
himself  as  true  to  their  best  interests  as  to 
those  of  the  French  and  their  allies. 

When  he  came  to  ascertain  the  cause,  it 
proved  to  be  founded  on  one  of  their  miserable 
superstitions  connected  with  a  box  contain- 
ing some  vestments  for  the  Church  service, 
which  he  had  left  in  care  of  a  friend.  During 
his  absence  certain  misfortunes  had  befallen 
the  tribe  :  sickness  of  a  contagious  kind  had 
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broken  out ;  crops  had  been  scanty;  and,  worst 
of  all,  their  hunting  did  not  prove  successful 
that  autumn.  The  enemies  of  Father  Jogues 
among  the  Mohawks  insisted  that  he  had  left 
a  malignant  demon  in  this  closed  box,  who 
had  wrought  all  these  ills.  The  missionary's 
friends  ridiculed  this  idea,  and  warmly  de- 
fended him. 

The  Indian  nobility  are  distinguished,  each 
great  family,  by  its  toUm,  or  badge,  as  Chris- 
tian nobles  by  their  titles.  Among  the  great 
Mohawk  houses,  those  of  the  Tortoise  and  the 
Wolf  clung  faithfully  to  Father  Jogues  ;  but 
the  still  greater  and  overshadowing  family  of 
the  Bear  swore  to  take  his  life. 

Needless  it  is,  after  all  we  have  said  in  pre- 
vious pages,  to  relate  the  petty  atrocities  with 
which  these  wretched  savages  commenced  their 
bloody  work  ;  enough  to  say,  that  on  the  18th 
of  October,  1646,  Father  Jogues  received  the 
death-stroke.  His  faithful  Mohawk  friends, 
the  chiefs  Kiotsaton  and  Le  Berger  (so  named 
by  the  French),  heads  of  the  great  rival  houses, 
defended  him  to  the  last,  at  the  peril  of  their 
own  lives.  The  devoted  young  associate  of 
Father  Jogues,  Lalande,  shared  his  fate  the 
next  day. 

Thus  lived,  suffered,  labored,  and  died  one 
of  the  foremost  of  those  heroes  of  faith,  the 
Jesuit  missionaries  of  the  North  and  North- 
west. 


The  Confessional. 


A   LECTURE  BY   THE  REV.   D.   B.   CULL. 


Although  the  Catholic  Church  is  the  oldest 
organization  on  earth,  yet,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  it  is  the  least  understood.  But  this  is  not 
so  surprising  when  we  reflect  that  she  is  the  dis- 
ciple of  a  persecuted  Master,  and  that  the  en- 
mity of  the  world  for  Jesus  is  now  become  the 
enmity  of  the  world  for  His  Church.  All  that 
the  Church  teaches  in  these  days  of  ours  she 
has  taught  for  nearly  nineteen  hundred  years, 
— not  secretly,  nor  in  certain  portions  of  the 
world,  but  openly,  and  in  all  lands.  The  world, 
then,  has  surely  had  an  opportunity  of  know- 
ing the  teachings  of  the  Catholic  Church  from 
her  own  records  and  from  her  children ;  but 
the  world  has  not  chosen  to  investigate  her 
doctrines,  nor  to  ask  her  the  explanation  of 
those  fearful  charges  her  enemies  have  so  per- 


severingly  brought  against  her.     Men  hate 
her  because  they  know  her  not. 

Certainly  one  of  the  favorite  topics  for  mis- 
representation is  the  confessional,  and  the 
power  to  absolve  sins  repented.  Does  any 
vile  man  choose  to  ascend  the  lecture  platform 
to  earn  money  at  the  expense  of  truth,  he  finds 
an  ever-popular  and  always  interesting  sub- 
ject in  the  "  Horrors  of  the  Confessional."  So^ 
too,  "Escaped  Nuns,"  apostates  of  either  sex 
or  any  condition,  have  only  to  announce  some 
horror  of  the  confessional  as  about  to  be  ex- 
posed for  the  first  time,  to  secure  "  good  houses  " 
and  handsome  returns.  Then  they  generally 
announce  a  private  lecture  to  follow,  for  men 
only^  or  women  only,  as  the  case  may  be,  when 
something  more  horrible  than  all  that  has 
preceded  it  is  promised  to  the  ever-credulous- 
hearers.  As  a  last  annex  of  this  monstrous 
tirade  of  falsehood,  infamy  and  hatred,  a  vile 
book,  asserted  to  contain  translated  passages 
from  standard  Catholic  moralists,  is  offered  for 
sale. 

Surprisingly  enough,  in  these  days  of  en- 
lightenment and  liberality,  in  these  days  of 
newspapers  and  free  neighborly  relations^ 
these  nameless  calumniators,  of  whose  history 
and  credibility  nothing  is  known,  sometimes 
attract  respectable  people  among  their  auditors. 

I  propose  showing  that  the  so-called  "  hor- 
rors of  the  confessional "  are  the  imaginations 
of  diseased  and  perverted  minds,  and  that  con- 
fession was  established  by  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ ;  has  been  practiced  by  the  first  Chris- 
tians, and  by  the  whole  Church,  from  the  days 
of  the  Apostles  down  to  our  own,  and  that  it 
is  one  of  the  greatest  gifts  of  a  merciful  God 
to  poor,  weak  human  nature. 

Men  sometimes  say  :  "  Who  can  forgive  sins 
but  God  ?  "  Sure  enough,  who  can  ?  No  one. 
But  cannot  God  appoint  agents  to  settle  ac- 
counts with  men,  as  merchants  do  with  their 
customers  ?  Most  certainly  He  can.  God  is 
omnipotent ;  and,  tremendous  as  the  power  is,. 
He  can,  if  He  wishes,  delegate  it  to  men. 

In  the  9th  chapter  of  St.  Matthew  we  read 
that,  on  a  certain  occasion,  there  was  brought 
before  our  Lord  a  man  sick  of  the  palsy. 
When  He  saw  the  poor  sufferer.  He  was 
moved  with  compassion,  and  said  to  him  : 
"  Be  of  good  heart,  son  :  thy  sins  are  forgiven 
thee."  Certain  of  the  Scribes  who  were  pres- 
ent said  amongst  themselves :  "  He  blas- 
phemeth  "  ;  or,  as  men  say  now  :  "  Who  can 
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forgive  sins  but  God  ? "  "And  Jesus  seeing 
their  thoughts,  said  :  Why  do  you  think  evil 
in  your  hearts  ?  Whether  is  it  easier  to  say, 
Thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee :  or  to  say,  Arise, 
and  walk  ?  But  that  you  may  know  that 
the  Son  of  Man  hath  power  on  earth  to  for- 
give sins  (then  said  He  to  the  man  sick  of  the 
palsy) :  Arise  :  take  up  thy  bed,  and  go  into 
thy  house.  And  he  arose,  and  went  into  his 
house." 

Now,  why  was  this  miracle  performed  ? 
what  was  its  object  ?  Our  Lord's  own  words 
give  answer  :  "  That  you  may  know  that  the 
Son  of  Man  " — not  the  Son  of  God  only,  but 
also  the  Son  of  Man — "  hath  power  on  earth 
to  forgive  sins."  Jesus  proves  by  a  miracle, 
then,  the  possibility  of  God's  conferring  on 
man  the  power  to  forgive  sins.  The  Evan- 
gelist tells  us  that  the  multitude  on  this 
occasion  glorified  God.  And  why  ?  Because 
they  had  witnessed  a  miracle  ?  No :  but 
"  they  glorified  God  who  gave  such  power  to 
men." 

In  the  20th  chapter  of  St.  John,  v.  21,  it  is 
related  that  our  Saviour  once  said  to  the  Apos- 
tles :  "As  the  Father  hath  sent  Me,  I  also  send 
you.  When  He  had  said  this.  He  breathed 
upon  them  and  said  to  them  :  Receive  ye  the 
Holy  Ghost :  Whose  sins  you  shall  forgive, 
they  are  forgiven  them  ;  and  whose  sins  you 
shall  retain,  they  are  retained."  Are  not  these 
clear  and  intelligible  words  ?  What  do  they 
mean  ?  Precisely  what  they  represent, — "  I 
give  you  the  power  to  forgive  sins,  or  not  to 
forgive,  as  you  may  judge."  He  breathes  upon 
them  as  if  infusing  a  supernatural  power,  say- 
ing :  "  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost " — for  a  pur- 
pose— "  Whose  sins  you  shall  forgive,  they  are 
forgiven ;  whose  sins  you  shall  retain,  they 
are  retained." 

Now  it  follows  that  this  power  of  forgiving 
or  retaining  sins  establishes  a  tribunal  or  a 
court.  Jesus  does  not  command  the  Apostles 
to  forgive  all  who  apply  to  them  ;  but  He  en- 
trusts to  them  a  discretionary  power  which 
they  are  to  exercise  with  judgment.  They  are 
to  render  the  decision  on  earth  ;  He  is  to  ratify 
it  in  heaven.  This,  then,  clearly  indicates  a 
confession  on  the  part  of  the  penitent.  Here 
stands  the  court,  duly  constituted.  The  priest 
sitting  in  the  confessional  is  the  judge  on  the 
bench  ;  the  penitent  kneeling  at  his  side  is  the 
criminal  present  for  judgment ;  the  witness 
for  the  prosecution  is  the  penitent,  who  ac- 


knowledges wherein  he  has  violated  the  law  ; 
he  appears  also  for  the  defense,  and  narrates 
extenuating  circumstances.  Then  the  judge 
reviews  the  testimony,  cites  the  law  bearing 
on  the  case,  admonishes  the  culprit,  and  gives 
judgment  according  to  the  law.  So,  too,  the 
priest  points  out' to  the  penitent  the  error  of 
his  ways ;  enumerates  the  punishments  due 
his  sins  ;  bids  him  beware  of  the  company 
that  has  led  him  astray,  or  the  flowing  bowl 
which  has  been  the  cause  of  his  mishaps  ; 
finally,  he  exacts  a  promise  of  amendment  of 
life,  and  of  reparation  for  the  scandal,  if  any, 
given  ;  he  inflicts  a  light  penance,  absolves  the 
culprit  in  the  name  and  by  the  power  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  says  :  "  Go,  sin  no  more." 

How  else  could  this  discretionary  power  be 
exercised  but  by  the  manifestation  of  the  cul- 
prit's guilt  ?  How  else  could  the  priest  render 
intelligent  decrees  of  pardon  and  condemna- 
tion but  by  the  confession  of  sins  ? 

Now,  again  (Matt.,  xviii,  18),  Christ  says : 
"  Whatsoever  you  shall  bind  upon  earth,  shall 
be  bound  also  in  heaven  ;  and  whatsoever  you 
shall  loose  on  earth,  shall  be  loosed  also  in 
heaven."  Here  our  Lord  gave  the  Apostles  a 
very  extraordinary  power.  The  same  power 
He  had  given  to  Peter  (Matt.,  xvi,  19) :  "And 
I  will  give  to  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  :  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind 
upon  earth,  shall  be  bound  also  in  heaven; 
and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose  upon  earth, 
shall  be  loosed  also  in  heaven."  For  what 
purpose  were  the  keys  ?  Manifestly  to  open 
the  door.  They  were  given  for  the  purpose 
of  unlocking  to  the  repentant  sinner  heaven, 
which  he  had  closed  against  himself  b}^  mortal 
sin. 

But  how  did  the  Apostles  themselves  under- 
stand these  words  of  our  blessed  Lord,  "  Whose 
sins  you  shall  forgive,  they  are  forgiven  ;  whose 
sins  you  shall  retain,  they  are  retained  "  ?  Did 
they  understand  them  as  we  understand  them 
now,  in  the  year  1882  ?  They  did.  Did  they 
actually  believe  they  had  the  power  to  forgive 
sins  ?  They  did  ;  they  gloried  in  the  pos- 
session of  that  power.  St.  Paul  says  (I  Cor., 
iv,  1) :  "  Let  a  man  so  account  of  us  as  the  min- 
isters of  Christ,  and  the  dispensers  of  the  mys- 
teries of  God";  (II  Cor.,  v,  20,)  "For  Christ 
therefore  we  are  ambassadors."  An  ambassador 
is  a  deputy  sent  by  one  Government  to  an- 
other to  act  in  its  name,  to  represent  it.  If 
the  English  Government  sends  an  ambassador 
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to  Washington,  that  ambassador  acts  in  the 
name  of  that  nation  ;  and  what  he  does  in 
Washington  is  considered  as  done  by  the  Eng- 
lish Government.  "Now,"  says  St.  Paul, 
"we  are  ambassadors  of  Christ."  When  did 
Christ  make  the  Apostles  His  ambassadors  ? 
When  He  breathed  upon  '  them  and  said : 
*'  Whose  sins  you  shall  forgive,  they  are  for- 
given ;  whose  sins  you  shall  retain,  they  are 
retained."  And  when  He  said  :  "  Whatso- 
ever you  shall  bind  on  earth,  shall  be  bound 
in  heaven  ;  whatsoever  you  shall  loose  on 
earth,  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven." 

It  was  thus  Jesus  Christ  constituted  the 
Apostles  and  their  lawful  successors,  the  Bish- 
ops and  priests  of  His  Church,  His  ambas- 
sadors. Did  any  ambassador  ever  receive 
clearer  instructions  ?  Did  any  ever  receive 
greater  power  ? 

St.  Paul  says  in  another  place  (II  Cor., 
V,  18) :  God  "hath  given  to  us  the  ministry  of 
reconciliation."  What  is  his  meaning  ?  Ob- 
viously, he  means  reconciling  sinners  to  God. 
But  how  can  they  do  so  ?  Only  by  forgiving 
them  their  sins.  The  sinner  becomes  recon- 
ciled to  God  only  when  his  sins  are  forgiven. 
"He  has  placed  in  us,"  says  St.  Paul,  "the 
word  of  reconciliation  " — the  power  of  recon- 
ciling the  sinner  to  God  by  forgiving  him  his 
sins. 

"  God  is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our 
sins,  and  to  cleanse  us  from  all  iniquities,  if  we 
confess"  (St.  John  i,  Ep.  i).  If  we  confess 
them.  Then  St.  John  makes  confession  a 
condition  without  which  no  sin  can  be  re- 
mitted. "  God  is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive 
us  our  sins,  and  to  cleanse  us  from  our  ini- 
quities, if  we  confess  them."  Hence  we  see 
that  in  the  apostolic  times  people  went  to 
confession  ;  in  fact  we  are  told  of  the  crowds 
that  went,  in  Acts  xix,  18  :  "  And  many  of 
those  who  believed  came,  confessing  and  de- 
claring their  deeds."  They  came — the  multi- 
tude of  the  people  came  in  those  days,  just  as 
people  come  now  at  Christmas,  Easter,  and  on 
certain  other  great  feasts  ;  they  came  in  crowds 
to  the  clergy,  confessing  and  declaring  their 
deeds.  Therefore,  not  only  did  the  Apostles 
believe  they  had  the  power  of  forgiving  sins, 
but  the  people  also  believed  it.  St.  James 
says  (v,  16)  :  "  Confess  your  sins  one  to  an- 
other, and  pray  for  one  another  that  you  may 
be  saved." 

(to  be  continued.) 
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PART    II. 

CHAPTER  V. 

Two  or  three  hours  afterwards,  Blanche, 
quite  refreshed,  and  as  blooming  as  a  rose,  was 
presiding  over  the  little  family-circle  in  the 
large  drawing-room.  The  Marquise  was  sit- 
ting in  an  arm-chair  by  the  fireside,  working 
at  a  crochet  shawl,  and  carrying  on  a  political 
conversation  with  Malseigne.  Their  daily 
supply  of  news  had,  however,  failed  that  day; 
owing  to  the  snowy  state  of  the  roads,  the 
post  had  not  arrived. 

Madame  de  Liminge  was  not  altered  in  ap- 
pearance. She  had  the  same  stately  figure, 
the  same  kind  and  decided  manner,  the  same 
look  of  benevolent  authority  as  ever.  But 
since  the  day  her  will  had  met  with  a  first 
and  complete  check,  she  was  more  nervous 
and  more  easily  agitated  than  used  to  be  the 
way  with  her.  In  her  eyes  there  was  some- 
times an  anxious  expression,  something  a  little 
sadder  and  less  gentle  than  formerly. 

Eliane  was  sitting  at  a  table  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  chimney,  busily  engaged  over 
a  piece  of  silk  and  gold  embroidery.  Blanche 
was  watching  Thierry,  who  had  reappeared 
after  his  sleep  in  higher  spirits  than  ever.  He 
was  sitting  on  his  father's  head,  stretching  out 
his  arms,  and  nearly  reaching  with  his  little 
hand  the  pendants  of  the  candelabra,  an  at- 
tempt which  drew  from  him  loud  exclama- 
tions of  joy.  Both  father  and  son  seemed  to 
take  equal  delight  in  this  proceeding,  which 
Blanche,  by  dint  of  practice,  had  brought 
herself  to  witness  with  tolerable  composure. 
Still,  in  spite  of  Yves's  wonderful  gymnastic 
abilities,  she  was  always  relieved  when  the 
performance  came  to  an  end.  It  was  brought 
to  a  close  by  the  nurse's  coming  to  take  the 
baby,  and  the  servant  bringing  in  at  the  same 
moment  the  letters  and  papers,  which  had  just 
arrived. 

"  Oh,  at  last ! "  Monleon  said.  "  Well,  what 
does  the  postman  say?  Was  it  the  train  that 
was  late,  or  was  the  road  blocked  up  ?  " 

"It  was  the  state  of  the  road  that  caused 
the  delay,  Monsieur  le  Comte.    It  took  three 
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hours  to  clear  away  the  snow  at  the  entrance 
of  the  village  of  Champins ;  and  afterwards 
the  postman's  cart  was  upset,  and  the  wheel 
broken.  They  had  to  go  back  to  the  black- 
smith's." 

"  Give  us  our  letters,  Yves  ! "  was  the  gen- 
eral exclamation.  "You  can  hear  all  about 
that  another  time." 

"Oh,  yes:  here  I  am.  Where's  the  key? 
But  what  stupid  people  !  Why  did  they  not 
do  as  I  did  ?  The  snow  did  not  remain  an 
hour  in  our  own  roads." 

Monleon  whilst  he  was  speaking  was  dis- 
tributing the  letters. 

"  There,  Madame,"  he  said  to  the  Marquise  ; 
"  there  is  the  Union,  and  a  letter  for  you." 

Madame  de  Liminge  looked  eagerly  at  the 
direction  of  the  letter,  and  then  said  :  "  Thank 
you  ;  will  you  put  it  down  on  the  table  ?  I 
shall  read  it  to-morrow;  my  eyes  are  too  weak 
to  read  by  candle-light." 

She  never  expressed  what  she  felt,  but  it 
was  evident  from  her  manner  that  she  had 
met  with  a  disappointment — that  the  letter 
was  not  the  one  she  expected. 

"Two  letters  and  a  newspaper  for  you, 
Malseigne  ;  and  one  for  Eliane,"  Monleon  an- 
nounced. 

"  For  me  ! "  she  said,  quite  surprised,  for 
she  had  very  few  correspondents.  She  looked 
at  the  direction.  "I  almost  think  this  is 
Constance  de  Longvilliers's  handwriting.  She 
did  say  that  she  would  write  to  me,  but  I  own 
I  did  not  much  expect  it." 

"  There  is  a  Paris  letter  for  you,  Blanche," 
Mon^on  said,  "and  the  Revue  des  deux 
Mondes.    The  rest  are  all  for  me." 

Whilst  Monleon  was  finishing  his  diltri- 
bution,  Armand  went  up  to  the  table  where 
the  lamp  stood  and  unfolded  his  newspaper. 
As  he  glanced  down  one  of  its  columns  his 
eye  caught  sight  of  a  paragraph  which  made 
him  start  so  violently  that  had  not  the  Mar- 
quise's eye  been  fixed  on  her  work,  and  the 
others  busily  engaged,  they  must  have  ob- 
served it.  He  hastily  looked  at  his  letters, 
and  taking  up  one  of  them,  tore  open  the 
cover  and  read  it  through  with  his  back  turned 
to  the  light,  so  that  no  one  could  see  the  ter- 
rible agitation  of  his  countenance. 

Eliane  was  also  reading  her  letter,  and 
whilst  doing  so  she  suddenly  turned  as  pale 
as  death,  glanced  at  the  Marquise,  and  then 
at  Blanche  and  her  husband.     None  of  them 


seemed  at  all  disturbed.  But  when  she  looked 
at  Malseigne  their  eyes  met,  and  each  of  them 
saw  in  the  other's  face  an  expression  of  blank 
dismay.  He  showed  also  an  anxious  solicitude 
about  her,  but  this  she  did  not  observe  The 
only  thing  she  saw  was  that  he  kne  .v  what 
she  knew.  Her  eyes  turned  again  towards  the 
Marquise,  and  then  going  up  to  Armand,  she 
placed  her  finger  on  her  lips  and  whispered : 
"  We  must  take  care  what  we  do ;  she  would 
die.    And  Blanche,  we  must  think  of  her." 

Malseigne  made  a  sign  of  assent,  and  slipped 
into  his  pocket  both  the  newspaper  and  the 
letter. 

Eliane  placed  her  trembling  hands  before 
her  eyes  so  as  to  hide  her  face,  and  sat  down 
at  the  table,  trying  to  appear  absorbed  in  her 
letter.  She  had  only  read  the  first  page  of  it, 
and  was  unable  to  fix  her  mind  on  the  rest. 

Monleon  had  received  several  business  letters, 
and  was  studying  them  with  deep  attention  at 
the  farthest  end  of  the  room. 

Blanche  was  cutting  the  pages  of  the  Revue. 

"What  does  Constance  say  to  you?"  she 
asked,  without  raising  her  eyes. 

Eliane  made  a  great  effort  to  command  her 
voice,  and  answered:  "Oh,  nothing  at 'all  in- 
teresting." 

The  evening  was  much  more  silent  than 
usual.  The  late  arrival  of  the  post  in  some 
measure  accounted  for  it.  But  rather  earlier 
than  her  accustomed  hour,  the  Marquise  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  retire.  She  called  her  niece, 
who  always  accompanied  her  to  her  room. 

Eliane  awoke  as  if  from  a  dream.  She  had 
not  noticed  the  lapse  of  time ;  but  instantly 
rising,  and  collecting  her  aunt's  work,  her 
newspaper,  and  her  letter,  she  gave  her,  as  she 
did  every  evening,  her  arm.  There  was,  how- 
ever, something  in  her  face  which  struck 
Madame  de  Liminge. 

"Are  you  not  well,  my  child?"  she  asked  ; 
"  you  are  as  white  as  a  sheet  to-night." 

"I  am  a  little  tired,  I  think.  We  took  a 
long  walk." 

"Oh,  so  you,  too,  have  found  that  out  !" 
Blanche  said,  with  a  gay  laugh.  She  had  fol- 
lowed her  mother  to  the  door  to  say  good 
night  and  give  her  a  kiss. 

The  Marquise  fondly  returned  her  daugh- 
ter's embrace,  and  said  :  "  Go  to  bed  early,  dar- 
ling "  ;  and  then  added,  in  a  low  voice,  "  Pray, 
my  Blanche,  that  your  brother  may  soon  come 
back." 
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Yves  had  finished  his  letters,  and  was  just 
going  to  follow  his  wife  out  of  the  room,  when 
Malseigne,  the  only  remaining  person  in  it, 
stopped  him  and  said :  "  Wait  a  moment, 
Monleon  ;  I  have  something  important  to  tell 
you." 

Yves  turned  back. 

"  Read  that,"  Armand  said,  pointing  out  a 
paragraph  in  the  newspaper  he  handed  to  him. 

Monleon  read  :  "  Roman  society,  including 
the  foreign  residents  and  visitors,  has  been 
thrown  into  astonishment  by  the  strange 
news  of  the  Marquis  de  Liminge's  marriage 
with  a  young  singer,  niece  of  the  impressario 
of  the  Teatro  de  la  Pallade." 

"  The  devil  take  these  lying  scribblers ! " 
Monleon  exclaimed.  "If  this  absurd  story 
was  to  reach  the  ears  of  my  mother-in-law,  it 
would  be  enough  to  kill  her." 

"It  is  not  a  story,  Yves  :  it  is  the  truth.  I 
have  received  a  letter  which  leaves  no  doubt 
about  it." 

"The  truth!"  Monleon  repeated.  "Non- 
sense!" 

"  It  is  but  too  true,  I  assure  you." 

Monleon  was  amazed. 

"  Married  ! "  he  at  last  ejaculated.  "  Ray- 
nald  has  married  a  singer  !  Married  her,  did 
you  say  ?  It  is  impossible  !  It  passes  all  be- 
lief." 

"It  is  because  it  is  true,  however  mad  it 
may  be,  that  I  wished  you  to  know  it  to-night. 
We  must  advise  together  as  to  what — " 

But  Monleon  was  not  capable  just  then  of 
advising,  or  even  of  listening.  He  walked  up 
and  down  the  room  in  a  state  of  exasperation, 
ejaculating,  "  Marry  a  singer  !  the  niece  of  a 
stage-manager  !  An  actress,  of  course  ;  and,  I 
dare  say,  a  woman  of  doubtfal  character. 
That  is  beyond  even  what  I  expected  of  Ray- 
nald.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  Malseigne,  my 
brother-in-law  may  be  charming,  handsome, 
amiable,  everything  you  like  ;  but  I  have  never 
felt  any  confidence  in  him:  I  always  thought 
he  had  no  common-sense.  Do  you  remember 
the  way  in  which  he  went  on  one  day  about  love 
marriages,  at  the  very  moment  when  mine 
had  just  been  arranged  with  his  sister  without 
any  of  that  nonsense  about  falling  in  love  ? 
For  it  was  as  good  as  settled  before  we  had 
set  eyes  on  each  other.  It  has  turned  out 
none  the  worse  for  that.  And  then  that  other 
piece  of  folly — his  refusal  to  marry  Constance 
de  Longvilliers,  one  of  the  richest  heiresses  in 


France,  whom  he  might  have  had  for  the 
asking.  They  were  all  on  their  knees  to  him 
to  marry  her.  And  now  what  a  fine  result 
of  his  theories  !  After  all,  it  is  not  very  sur- 
prising. With  such  ideas,  there  is  no  wild 
act  a  man  may  not  commit." 

Yves  went  on  for  some  time  striding  from 
one  end  of  the  room  to  the  other,  talking  in 
this  strain.  Malseigne  stood  with  his  arms 
crossed,  and  allowed  him  to  vent  his  anger. 
At  last  he  stopped  him  by  saying  :  "  Well,  but 
what  is  the  use  of  going  on  in  this  way  ?  I 
myself  did  not  think  Raynald  so  foolish  as  you 
did  at  the  time  you  are  speaking  of ;  but  grant- 
ing it  was  so,  that  is  not  now  the  question. 
What  we  have  to  consider  is,  how  best  to 
break  this  news  to  his  mother." 

Monleon  looked  aghast. 

"J  won't,"  he  said,  adding  something  about 
sooner  facing  the  devil. 

"  She  must  be  told  of  it,  however,  before 
post  time  to-morrow." 

This  paper  comes  straight  from  Rome,  and 
that  paragraph  is  sure  to  appear  in  all  the 
French  papers. 

"  Just  as  you  please  ;  but  I  cannot  be  the 
bearer  of  this  horrid  news.  It  is  bad  enough 
to  have  to  tell  it  to  my  poor  Blanche,  who 
will  be  in  despair.  She  has  been  talking  so 
much  about  her  brother  lately,  and  quite  pin- 
ing to  see  him  again.  This  very  morning  she 
cried  about  his  staying  away  so  long.  It  was  as 
if  she  had  foreseen  that  bad  news  was  coming. 
Poor,  dear  little  Blanche  !  I  do  so  like  to  see 
her  gay  and  happy !  By  the  way,  you  must  not 
expect  her  to  tell  her  mother.  Only  fancy 
what  a  terrible  scene  it  will  be.  I  cannot  al- 
low*Blanche  to  go  through  what  might  make 
her  ill." 

"  No  :  you  are  quite  right." 

"  What  would  you  say  to  asking  Eliane  to 
undertake  it  ?  My  mother-in-law  quite  dotes 
upon  her  now." 

"  Eliane  !  oh,  no,  not  on  any  account.  It 
would  be  more  impossible  for  her  than  for  any 
of  us  to  do  it.  I  suppose  there  is  nothing  left 
but  for  me  to  break  it  to  the  Marquise  ;  this 
after  all,  will  be  the  best, — indeed  it  seems  the 
only  plan." 

Malseigne  did  not  close  his  eyes  that  night ; 
he  could  not  dwell  without  pain  on  any 
thought  connected  with  this  subject.  Never, 
since  the  days  when  his  soul  had  been  con- 
vulsed by  events  relating  to  himself  had  he 
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been  so  disturbed.  He  had  learnt  to  deal  with 
his  own  mental  suffering  as  saints  do  with 
bodily  pain,  taking  no  heed  of  it  any  more 
than  if  it  did  not  exist.  This  habit  of  mind 
had  kept  him  from  examining  whether  it  was 
an  old  wound  apparently  healed,  or  a  more  re- 
cent one  which  of  late  had  so  often  made  his 
heart  ache.  Careless  of  his  happiness,  he  had 
concentrated  on  others  a  solicitude  he  no 
longer  felt  about  his  own  fate  ;  and  now  he 
was  dismayed  by  the  thought  of  the  great  sor- 
rows in  store  for  those  who  had  been  the  sole 
objects  of  his  affections  for  many  a  year. 

The  letter  he  had  received  was  from  Myriel ; 
another  was  enclosed  in  it  from  Raynald  to 
his  mother,  and  added  to  it  were  the  following 
words  written  in  pencil: 

'  'Arm AND : — Myriel  tells  you  all.  Every  word  he  has 
written  is  true.  Give  my  mother  the  letter  I  enclose. 
You  will  know  how  to  choose  the  day  and  the  moment 
to  place  it  in  her  hands.  R." 

Armand  read  over  again  with  deep  atten- 
tion what  Myriel  had  written.  He  knew  him 
intimately,  and  was  well  aware  how  straight- 
forward and  honest  he  was,  and  that  he  could 
rely  entirely  on  the  exact  truth  .of  his  state- 
ments as  to  the  circumstances  which  had  led 
to  Raynald's  strange  and  fatal  act.  All  that 
the  previous  chapters  of  our  story  have  related 
was  contained  in  this  letter. 

In  a  little  while  Armand  began  to  under- 
stand better  than  he  had  done  at  first  the 
whole  bearings  of  the  case,  and  felt  somewhat 
relieved.  It  became  apparent  to  him  that 
there  was  nothing  guilty  or  disgraceful  in  the 
foolish  impulse  which  had  sealed  Raynald's 
fate.  It  resulted  from  the  same  spirit  which 
had  made  him,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  jump  off 
a  bridge  into  a  river  to  save  a  drowning  wo- 
man :  he  had  sacrificed  himself  to  save  another 
person.  No  doubt  he  had  committed  a  folly, 
and  the  whole  affair  was  an  irreparable  misfor- 
tune ;  but  there  was  in  it  neither  crime  nor 
shame,  for  he  felt  also  that  the  woman  thus 
saved  was  not  what  Yves  supposed. 

Raynald's  weakness  and  rashness  had,  no 
doubt,  been  marvellous.  How  could  he  have 
proved  so  faithless  to  that  noble  and  devoted 
love,  in  behalf  of  which  he,  Armand,  had  so 
passionately  pleaded  two  years  before  ?  How 
could  any  one  have  made  him,  even  for  a 
moment,  forget  Eliane — Eiiane,  who  in  the 
meantime —  The  thought  quite  overpowered 
him.     What  did  she  think  ?    To  what  degree 


would  she  suffer  ?  What  was  going  on  in 
that  heart,  the  feelings  of  which  were  better 
known  to  him  than  she  could  possibly  have 
imagined  ? 

And  what  was  she  doing,  we  may  also  ask, 
during  those  hours  of  the  night  which,  as  well 
as  Armand,  she  was  spending  in  watchful  soli- 
tude ?  Over  and  over  again  she  read  the  letter 
containing  the  bitter  news.  Raynald's  mother 
had  been  Eliane's  first  thought,  but  others 
followed  in  quick  succession,  each  more  pain- 
ful than  the  other.     Constance  had  written : 

"My  Dear  Friend: — Here  we  are  at  Rome.  I 
meant  to  have  announced  to  you  sooner  our  arrival, 
and  I  little  thought  that  by  the  time  I  found  leisure  to 
write  I  should  have  to  announce  to  you  an  incredible 
piece  of  news,  so  incredible  that  you  will  hardly  be 
able  to  believe  it.  Indeed,  as  I  write  I  can  hardly  be- 
lieve it  myself. 

"Your  cousin  Raynald,  who  had  been  hiding  here 
for  three  months,  no  one  knew  why  or  wherefore, — 
Raynald  the  handsome,  the  fastidious  Raynald, — has 
just  married,  yes,  married,  a  little  singer  with  whom 
he  had  been  spending  his  life  since  his  arrival.  It  is 
said  that  his  intimacy  with  her  began  two  or  three 
years  ago,  when  he  was  for  the  first  time  in  Rome. 
This  accounts  fully,  though  I  must  say  not  in  a  very 
creditable  manner,  for  his  extraordinary  behavior  to 
me  at  Erlon  the  summer  before  last.  It  is,  however, 
fair  to  add  that  the  epoch  of  M.  de  Liminge's  first  ac- 
quaintance with  this  girl  does  not  seem  quite  certain. 
Yesterday,  at  the  Princess  Mazollini's  reception  (she 
is  a  delightful  person,  and  her  salon  the  rendezvous  of 
the  best  society  in  Rome),  opinions  were  divided  on 
that  point.  The  Princess  herself  declared  that  two 
years  ago  your  cousin  was  never  out  of  her  house  ;  and 
that  she  is  perfectly  certain  he  was  not  then  acquainted 
with  this  little  singer,  who  is,  indeed,  up  to  this  mo- 
ment quite  unknown  amongst  the  artists  here. 

"The  great  Maestro  Loriani  thought  so  too,  and  he 
also  was  intimate  with  him  at  that  time.  He  even  as- 
serted that  she  was  closely  watched  by  her  father,  and 
that  he  would  never  have  allowed  any  one  to  become 
acquainted  with  her.  But  as  this  absurd  marriage 
took  place  immediately  after  the  death  of  her  father, 
it  looks  very  much  as  if  it  had  been  decided  upon  long 
ago.  This  appears  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  lady's 
uncle,  who  goes  about  complaining  bitterly  of  her 
escapade.  The  poor  man,  who  is  impressario  of  one 
of  the  theatres  here,  was  on  the  point  of  producing  her 
on  the  stage,  and  rends  the  air  with  his  lamentations. 
People  say  that  she  has  really  a  remarkable  talent. 
However  that  may  be,  the  thing  is  done ;  they  are 
married,  and  are  spending  their  honeymoon  at  Sor- 
rento; so  I  have  heard,  at  least. 

"All  M.  de  Liminge's  numerous  friends  here  are  in 
despair.  But  how  will  his  poor  mother  feel?  I  can 
hardly  bear  to  think  of  it.  He  has  certainly  only  to 
thank  himself  for  his  miserable  fate.  It  is  not  the 
Marquise's  fault  that  he  did  not  make  a  rich  and 
brilliant  marriage,  and  I  hope  that  it  will  be  a  con- 
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eolation  to  her  to  think  that  she  has  nothing  to  re- 
proach herself  with.  I  cannot  venture  to  send  her  any 
message:  it  would  not  be  proper  for  me  to  do  so;  but 
I  most  sincerely  pity  Madame  de  Liminge,  and  I  shall 
always  retain  a  grateful  remembrance  of  all  her  kind- 
ness to  me,  and  a  real  attachment  to  her. 

"But  only  think,  my  dear,  how  thankful  I  ought  to 
be  that  I  married  Horace,  who  has  never  cared  for 
Einybody  but  me.  And  into  the  bargain  I  am  a  duchess, 
which  is  rather  pleasant.  Write  to  me,  dear  Eliane; 
and  direct  to  Post  Restante,  Rome.  You  know  how 
much  I  love  you. 

"Constance." 

The  ray  of  sunshine  which  had  for  a  mo- 
ment gilded  Eliane's  young  life  had  long  ago 
disappeared.  It  had  cost  her  a  great  struggle 
to  accept  with  resignation  the  extinction  of 
that  bright  vision.  But  the  work  was  done  ; 
not,  however,  without  leaving  behind  it  traces 
which  subdued  and  dimned  some  of  the  joyful 
buoyancy  of  youth.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  matured  in  her  soul  latent  qualities  which 
years  of  early  happiness  often  allow  to  lie 
dormant,  and  which  usually  only  ripen  under 
the  influence  of  suffering  of  some  kind  or  an- 
other. 

But  Constance's  letter,  while  it  confirmed 
the  sense  of  hopelessness  as  to  the  future,  also 
threw  a  shade  on  the  only  sunny  period. of  the 
past. 

Had  those  days  of  brief  but  intense  happi- 
ness been  nothing  but  a  miserable  delusion  ? 
Had  Raynald  deceived  them  all  ?  and  was  the 
present  catastrophe  only  the  revelation  of  a 
fact  which  swept  away  even  the  lingering 
charm  of  her  vanished  dream  ? 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Although  Eliane  had  not  closed  her  eyes  all 
night,  she  went  as  usual  to  Mass  at  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  It  was  still  dark  when,  an 
hour  afterwards,  she  came  home  wrapt  up  in 
her  cloak  and  her  face  covered  with  a  thick 
veil.     In  the  hall  Malseigne  met  her. 

"  Oh,  there  you  are  ! "  she  said.  "  I  am 
glad  you  are  up  so  early.  I  wanted  particu- 
larly to  speak  to  you  before  they  are  told  the 
sad  news." 

"  I  know  your  early  habits,  and  I  was  com- 
ing to  look  for  you.  I  also  have  something  I 
want  to  say." 

Knowing  that  Eliane  was  aware  of  what 
had  happened  at  Rome,  he  was  indeed  anxious 
to  consult  her  as  to  the  best  way  in  which  to 
break  the  news  to  the  Marquise.  He  wished 
also  to  ascertain  if  Constance's  letter  contained 


any  other  details  than  those  Myriel  had  writ- 
ten. Above  all,  he  wanted  to  find  out  what 
impression  this  sudden  blow  had  made  upon 
her,  and,  as  he  had  often  done  before,  to  afford 
her  the  support  of  his  unexpressed  but  unmis- 
takable sympathy.  She  had  derived  greater 
comfort  from  it  at  times  than  she  was  herself 
quite  aware  of. 

They  went  into  a  room  opening  out  of  the 
hall,  where  the  fire  had  just  been  lighted.  It 
was  there  that  Blanche  saw  the  poor  people 
of  the  village  and  transacted  her  domestic 
affairs.  The  old  library,  as  it  was  called,  con- 
tained all  the  books  deemed  unworthy  of  figur- 
ing on  the  shelves  of  a  magnificent  hihlio- 
theque  Monleon  had  just  inaugurated  in  a 
tower  connected  with  the  chateau  by  a  gal- 
lery, one  of  the  triumphs  of  his  architectural 
genius.  The  old  library  looked  eastward,  and 
the  faint  light  of  dawn  reflected  by  the  snow 
made  it  less  dark  than  the  hall. 

Eliane  raised  her  veil  and  for  a  few  in- 
stants seemed  to  forget  what  she  had  to  say. 
Her  eyes  wandered  over  the  white  expanse 
which  shrouded  the  whole  view  with  an  ex- 
pression of  suffering  and  dejection  such  as 
Malseigne  had  never  yet  seen  in  that  face 
which  he  so  often  and  anxiously  studied.  She 
was  struggling  to  restrain  her  tears,  but  an 
involuntary  movement  of  her  eyebrows  and 
lips  betrayed  the  anguish  she  was  trying  to 
master.  A  tear  stole  down  her  cheek ;  she 
brushed  it  away  and,  turning  to  Armand, 
said  :  "Could  you. ever  have  believed  that  two 
years  ago  he  was  deceiving  us  all  ?  Did  you 
guess — did  you  think — that  he  was  untruth- 
ful?" 

"Untruthful !"  Armand  said,  with  surprise. 
"  Are  you  speaking  of  Raynald  ?  If  so,  I  do 
not  know  what  you  mean.  He  has  committed 
an  irreparable,  unpardonable,  senseless  act ; 
but  I  never  understood  that  he  had  deceived 
anybody." 

"Read  this,"  she  answered — giving  him 
Constance's  letter  which  she  had  held  tightly 
grasped  in  her  hand, — "and  tell  me  what 
truth  there  is  in  it." 

Malseigne  read  the  letter,  and  then  dashed 
it  on  the  table  and  exclaimed  :  "  How  foolish 
and  how  wicked  vain  people  can  be  ! " 

"  But  what  she  says,  is  it  not  true  ?  " 

"  Yes,  as  far  as  Raynald's  unhappy  marriage 
goes  ;   but  the  rest  is  false." 

"  Then,"  Eliane  said,  with  a  sudden  look  of 
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relief,  "then  you  think  that  two  years  ago, 
when  we  were  all  at  Erlon,  he  was  not  in  love 
with  this  Italian  singer  ?  " 

"  I  am  sure  of  it.  Moreover,  I  can  tell  you 
as  a  certainty  that  three  months  ago  he  did 
not  know  her, — he  had  not  even  seen  her." 

"  Then  why  does  Constance  say  so  if  it  is 
not  true  ?  " 

"  Why  does  she  tell  you  that  Horace  never 
cared  for  any  one  but  herself  ?  " 

A  slight  smile  hovered  on  Eliane's  lips,  and 
she  blushed  a  little.  The  gloomy  expression 
in  her  face  was  passing  away.  With  greater 
composure  she  said :  "  Armand,  may  I  ask 
you  to  tell  me  all  you  know  ?  to  let  me  h^ar 
the  whole  truth  about  it  ?  " 

Malseigne  hesitated  a  little.  Could  he  tell 
her  the  whole  truth  without  touching  on  that 
page  of  her  past  life  which  hitherto  she  had 
kept  concealed  from  him  and  everybody  else  ? 
Still,  it  was  necessary  she  should  know  all ; 
she  was  evidently  bent  upon  it,  and  he  could 
not  leave  her  questions  unanswered. 

"  Sit  down  there,"  he  said — moving  a  chair 
to  the  side  of  the  fire,  which  was  beginning  to 
burn  brightly, — "  and  read  this  letter.  I  can 
warrant  the  truth  of  every  word  in  it " ;  and 
he  gave  her  the  one  he  had  received  from 
Myriel. 

Eliane  did  as  he  told  her,  and  took  the 
letter  with  a  trembling  hand.  Rapidly,  but 
with  the  deepest  attention,  she  read  it  through, 
and  then  went  over  it  again,  pondering  over 
each  word.  Armand  stood  with  his  back  to 
the  chimney  watching  her.  At  first  a  crim- 
son blush  suffused  her  face,  for  Myriel  spoke 
of  the  love  and  the  grief  which  had  driven 
Raynald  away  from  home.  That  burning 
flush  subsided,  but  her  eyes  expressed  surprise 
and  intense  interest.  She  said  nothing  until 
she  had  finished  the  second  perusal  of  Myriel's 
narrative ;  but  when  she  at  last  looked  up, 
Malseigne  saw  a  look  of  inexpressible  relief  in 
her  countenance.  It  had  lost  the  dark,  gloomy 
expression  he  had  noticed  in  it  before. 

It  had  indeed  been  as  if  a  poisonous  thorn 
had  been  drawn  out  of  Eliane's  heart  when 
once  it  was  made  clear  to  her  that  the  past, 
on  the  memory  of  which  she  lived,  was  un- 
touched by  any  stain.  Everything  else  she 
could  bear. 

"Thank  God  !"  she  said  ;  "  you  were  right : 
he  deceived  no  one";  and,  as  she  folded  up 
the  letter,  added :    "  If  only  his  mother  can 


understand  it !  Oh,  if  she  can  only  be  indul- 
gent!" 

Armand  shook  his  head.  "You  know  her 
too  well  to  think  that  she  will  ever  forgive  his 
having  made  so  disgraceful  a  marriage." 

"  Is  not  disgraceful  too  strong  a  word  ? 
That  poor  young  girl  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  the  least  to  blame.  He  has,  of  course, 
married  beneath  his  rank  ;  but  is  it  not  some- 
thing that  she  is  good  ?  " 

"  It  is,  of  course,  a  great  point  that  Raynald 
can  esteem  his  wife  ;  it  will  maintain  his  own 
self-respect.  Still,  it  remains  the  case,  and  it 
is,  perhaps,  right  it  should  be  so — that  a  man 
cannot  transgress  any  established  law  with 
impunity.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  for  a  man  to 
respect  the  higher  laws  of  God  and  man  whilst 
he  violates  those  of  society;  but  the  contempt 
of  even  these  brings  with  it  retribution." 

Eliane  clasped  together  her  hands,  which 
were  resting  on  her  knees,  and  said,  in  a 
mournful  manner :  "  How  many  sorrows  and 
sufferings  there  are  in  life  !  What  difficulties 
sometimes  beset  it ! "  And,  rising  from  her 
chair,  she  moved  towards  the  door.  "It  is 
broad  daylight  now, — past  eight  o'clock.  In 
an  hour  you  will  be  able  to  see  her."  She 
stopped  before  leaving  the  room,  and  turning 
to  him,  added,  "May  God  guide  you  when 
the  moment  comes !  It  is  dreadful  to  see 
others  suffer.  Don't  you  think  that  it  is 
much  worse  than  suffering  oneself  ?  Strength 
seems  to  be  given  us  to  bear  our  own  sor- 
rows ;  but  when  it  comes  to  comforting  other 
people,  it  is  then  that  we  feel  so  weak,  so  pow- 
erless." 

A  strange  smile  flitted  over  Armand's  face. 
"Yes,"  he  said  ;  "but  it  is  even  worse  not  to 
venture  even  to  utter  a  word  of  sympathy;  to 
be  forced  to  remain  a  silent  witness  of  griefs 
which  we  would  willingly  die  to  assuage." 

Eliane  was  surprised  at  the  impassioned 
tone  in  which  this  was  said ;  but  the  friend- 
ship between  Malseigne  and  all  the  Liminges 
was  so  great  and  intimate  that  she  made  no 
doubt  these  strong  expressions  referred  to  his 
feelings  towards  them. 

"You  underrate  your  own  powers  of  conso- 
lation," she  answered.  "  Your  friendship  is  a 
blessing  and  a  support  to  every  one  of  us." 

He  did  not  attribute  to  these  words  any 
more  meaning  than  she  did,  and  allowed  her 
to  go  without  making  any  answer. 

For  nearly  an  hour  he  remained  sitting  on 
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the  chair  she  had  just  left,  sunk  in  deep 
thought,  his  head  buried  in  his  hands. 

Nine  o'clock  struck.  Everybody  now  was 
up,  and  still  Armand  did  not  move  ;  but  when 
a  servant  came  in  to  put  wood  on  the  fire,  he 
roused  himself,  and  told  him  to  ask  Madame 
de  Liminge  if  he  could  see  her  before  break- 
fast-time, which,  as  in  most  French  houses, 
was  at  twelve  o'clock. 

In  the  mean  time  he  read  once  more  Myriel's 
letter,  which  was  so  soon  to  pass  from  his 
hands  into  those  of  Raynald's  mother,  and 
looked  anxiously  at  the  outside  of  his  note, 
wondering  whether  its  contents  would  have 
power  to  reach  her  heart  and  to  soften  it.  It 
was  only  a  long  time  afterwards  that  Malseigne 
saw  those  lines  written  by  his  friend,  in  a  hand 
which  showed  with  what  agitation  they  had 
been  penned.  They  were  as  follows.  Had  he 
read  them  before  his  interview  with  the  Mar- 
quise, he  would  probably  have  been  at  a  loss  to 
divine  their  effect  upon  her : 

"My  Dear  Mother: — I  know  that  it  would  be 
useless  to  ask  you  to  forgive  me.  I  cannot,  I  dare  not 
hope  you  will ;  or  that,  when  once  acquainted  with  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  your  heart  may  soften 
towards  me.  I  have  offended  you  too  deeply  to  expect 
it;  but  I  do  ask  you  to  pity  me,  for  I  have  suffered 
very  much,  and  must  continue  to  suffer.  What  gives 
me  some  right,  perhaps,  to  your  compassion — may  I 
venture  to  say  so? — is  the  fact  that  I  knelt  and  be- 
sought you  to  consent  to  a  marriage  which  would  have 
secured  the  happiness  of  my  life.  I  appealed  to  your 
affection,  and  implored  you,  for  the  sake  of  my  soul, 
not  to  persist  in  your  refusal.  You  thought  I  was  ex- 
aggerating; but  what  I  said  was-  true,  so  far,  at  least, 
as  my  happiness  is  concerned.  If  my  soul  is  saved,  it 
will  be  owing  to  a  blessed  influence  which  still  retains 
its  power  over  me.  I  fully  intend  to  remain  worthy  of 
you  and  of  her,  so  as  to  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed 
when  the  day  comes— as  come  I  hope  it  will— when 
you  will  open  your  arms  to  me. 

"  Oh,  mother!  must  I  say  farewell?  Farewell,  then, 
if  it  must  be  so.  God  knows  I  never  wished  to  leave 
you. 

"Raynald." 

It  was  not  long  before  the  Marquise  sent  to 
say  that  she  was  up,  and  would  see  M.  de 
Malseigne.  He  slowly  ascended  the  carpeted 
steps  of  the  great  stone  staircase.  The  rays 
of  the  pale  wintry  sun  were  shining  upon  it 
through  the  stained  glass  of  a  large  Gothic 
window,  on  which  the  arms  of  the  Monleons 
were  painted,  and  their  motto  :  ''Le  tout  four 
le  toutj"^  repeatedly  inscribed.     He  walked 
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along  a  passage  hung  with  family  pictures 
and  abounding  with  historical  reminiscences. 
Everything  in  that  house  was  calculated  to 
flatter  the  pride  of  the  Marquise  de  Liminge, 
as  well  as  to  gratify  her  material  feelings. 
At  the  end  of  this  passage,  another  to  the 
right  led  to  a  landing-place  furnished  with  a 
few  high-backed  chairs  and  tall  porcelain 
vases.  The  door  of  the  Marquise's  apartment 
opened  on  this  wide  space. 

Malseigne's  heart  sunk  within  him.  How 
many  pleasant  previsions  had  been  realized 
within  those  eostly  walls ;  but,  alas  !  what 
sanguine  dreams  he  was  about  to  dispel ! 
Again  he  stopped,  feeling  hardly  courage  to 
knock  at  the  door.  At  last  he  did  so.  The 
Marquise  was  sitting  before  the  fire.  She 
turned  towards  him,  and  at  once  saw  in  his 
face  that  something  was  amiss. 

"What  is  it,  Armand?"  she  exclaimed. 
"  You  have  bad  news  to  tell  me  ;  I  am  sure  it 
is  about  my  son." 

Malseigne  made  no  answer. 

"  He  is  ill.  Why  don't  you  speak  ?  He 
must  be  dangerously  ill,  then  ?  He  wants  me 
to  go  to  him.  Where  is  he  ?  I  am  ready  to 
start  at  once,"  she  cried,  rising  from  her  chair. 

"  No  :  it  is  not  anything  of  that  sort." 

"What  is  it  then?  is  it  an  accident?" 
She  turned  pale.  "  Speak,  speak,  Armand  ! 
It  is  not — it  cannot  be — "  Anguish  was  de- 
picted on  her  face. 

"  No,  no :  do  not  be  frightened,"  Armand 
said,  hoping  at  that  moment  that  the  terrible 
fear  she  had  conceived  would  mitigate  the 
effect  of  the  blow  he  was  about  to  inflict.  "  I 
assure  you  that  Raynald  is  alive  and  well. 
He  writes  to  you  himself,  and  wishes  me  to 
deliver  to  you  his  letter,  and  this  one  also. 
They  contain  very  sad  news,  however." 

Madame  de  Liminge  fixed  her  eyes  upon 
him  and  held  out  her  hand  for  the  letters.  A 
prevision  of  the  truth  seemed  to  cross  her 
mind,  and  there  was  a  complete  change  in  her 
countenance.  It  no  longer  revealed  anguish 
and  agitation — only  a  freezing  pride  and 
haughtiness.  She  resumed  her  sitting  position, 
and  did  not  speak.  Malseigne  took  her  hand 
and  respectfully  kissed  it. 

"  I  beseech  you,  dear  friend,"  he  said,  "  only 
to  listen  to  the  dictates  of  your  heart.  Do 
not  let  any  feelings  influence  you  but  those 
of  tenderness  and  indulgence — " 

The    Marquise    withdrew    her    hand    and, 
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making  a  sign  for  him  to  go,  said  in  a  falter- 
ing voice,  "Thank  you,  Armand.  I  do  not 
require  any  advice  ;  I  shall  know  how  to  act. 
At  present  all  I  want  is  to  be  left  alone." 

Malseigne  knew  Madame  de  Liminge  too 
well  not  to  obey  her  at  once.  He  made  no 
answer  and  left  the  room. 

Meanwhile  Yves,  after  trying  in  vain  to  hit 
upon  some  ingenious  way  of  preparing  his 
wife's  mind  for  what  he  knew  he  must  end  by 
telling  her,  gave  up  the  attempt  in  despair, 
and  announced  it  to  her  abruptly.  When  he 
saw  Blanche  in  tears — a  sight  he  was  not  at  all 
accustomed  to — his  annoyance  took  the  form 
of  anger  against  Raynald,  and  he  spoke  of  him 
in  a  manner  which  increased  tenfold  her  dis- 
tress. For  the  first  time  since  her  marriage 
she  was  vexed  with  her  husband,  and  said  he 
was  cruel  and  unkind,  and  that  she  wished  to 
be  left  alone. 

Yves  went  out  of  the  room  out  of  temper 
with  her,  angry  with  himself,  and  more  furious 
than  ever  against  Raynald.  Fortunately  it 
occurred  to  him  to  look  for  Eliane,  and  he 
went  straight  to  her  room.  She  expected  to 
be  sent  for,  and  was  standing  near  the  door, 
which  he  opened  without  hardly  giving  her 
time  to  answer  his  knock. 

"  Blanche  wants  you,"  he  said  ;  "  she  is  in 
great  grief." 

"  I  know  she  is." 

"  Oh,  then  you  have  heard  all  about  it.  In 
that  case  there  is  no  need  of  explanation,  and 
you  had  better  go  to  her  directly." 

Snatching  up  his  hat,  Yves  walked  with 
rapid  steps  to  the  village,  where  he  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  find  that  something  which 
ought  to  have  been  done  had  been  neglected. 
There  was  somebody  to  scold,  and  in  his  state 
of  mind  this  was  a  great  relief. 

Madame  de  Liminge  did  not  appear  at 
breakfast.  The  meal  was  got  over  silently  and 
in  haste.  Every  one  at  table  longed  to  escape 
from  the  notice  of  the  servants.  Each  time 
that  Monleon  looked  at  his  wife's  swollen  eye- 
lids he  felt  his  irritation  against  his  brother- 
in-law  rising  again.  It  was  quite  a  new  thing 
to  him  to  be  violently  out  of  temper  ;  he  al- 
most thought  he  must  be  ill.  After  pacing  up 
and  down  the  room  for  some  time  like  a  caged 
lion,  he  ordered  his  break,  and  asked  Malseigne 
to  drive  with  him.  Blanche  was  left  to  the 
^are  of  Eliane  and  Mademoiselle  Silvestre. 

The  poor  old  lady  was  absolutely  stunned 


by  the  blow  which  had  fallen  on  the  family 
she  loved  so  dearly.  In  spite  of  the  inherent 
selfishness  of  human  beings,  there  are  persons 
in  the  world,  and  more  of  them,  perhaps,  than 
we  are  apt  to  think,  who  really  hardly  know 
what  it  is  to  have  sorrovv^s  and  joys  peculiar  to 
themselves  ;  and  as  suffering  certainly  enlarges 
the  heart,  such  people  probably  grieve  and 
rejoice  with  a  singular  intensity. 

Poor  Silvestre  at  that  moment  was  feeling 
acutely  the  sorrow  of  every  one  of  her  friends. 
Now  and  again  she  exclaimed :  "  Oh,  Raynald! 
my  poor,  dear  Raynald  ! "  And  then,  "  Oh, 
his  poor  mother  !  the  poor,  dear  Marquise  ! " 
And  at  the  same  time  she  did  not  admit  that 
either  of  them  was  to  blame. 

With  a  tone  of  superiority,  warranted,  she 
thought,  by  her  deep  experience  of  human 
and  especially  of  feminine  depravity,  she  said 
to  Blanche  and  Eliane  :  "  You  don't  know,  my 
dear  children,  not  even  you,  Blanche, — for  al- 
though you  are  a  married  woman,  and  at  the 
head  of  a  family,  you  are,  after  all,  only  twenty, 
— and  I  tell  you  that  you  don't  know  what 
those  abominable  creatures  are  capable  of  who 
make  it  their  business  to  bewitch,  to  pervert, 
to  ruin  young  men,  and  to  break  the  hearts 
of  their  parents.  I  have  heard  of  such  things 
in  my  day — " 

"  Oh,  as  to  that,"  Blanche  said,  interrupting 
her,  "  I  promise  you  I,  too,  know  all  about  it. 
Yves  has  told  me  things  which  made  my  hair 
stand  on  end;  and  for  my  part,  I  feel  con- 
vinced, whatever  Eliane  may  think,  that  this 
Italian  singer  must  be  a  horrid  creature." 

"What  Eliane  thinks!"  Mademoiselle  Sil- 
vestre repeated  with  astonishment ;  "  what 
can  she  know  about  it  ?  " 

Eliane  was  standing  before  the  tall  chimney- 
piece,  gazing  at  the  fire  with  the  sort  of  fixity 
which  indicates  an  absorbing  preoccupation. 
Without  being  conscious  of  it,  she  noticed 
every  variety  in  the  color  and  shape  of  the 
blazing  logs.  It  is  exactly  because  we  see  in 
a  strange  and  distinct  manner  things  that  are 
under  our  eyes,  whilst  our  thoughts  are  far 
away,  that  so  many  material  objects  embody, 
as  it  were,  past  recollections,  and  during  the 
whole  course  of  our  lives  bring  them  back  to 
our  minds  with  a  strange  and  startling  power. 

"What  can  you  know  of  this  person, 
Eliane  ?  "  Mademoiselle  Silvestre  asked  again. 

Eliane  started  from  her  reverie,  and  an- 
swered :  "  I  only  know  what  was  said  in  a  let- 
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ter  I  received  from  Rome  last  night,  and  in 
one  Armand  gave  me  to  read  this  morning. 
As  far  as  I  can  make  out,  nothing  shows  that 
that  young  girl — the  young  person  you  are 
speaking  of — did  anything  deceitful,  or,  indeed, 
anything  wrong." 

Mademoiselle  Silvestre  was  not  quite  as 
charitably  disposed  towards  other  people  as 
towards  the  members  of  the  Liminge  family, 
and  net  at  all  inclined  to  accept  this  view  of 
the  case.  She  answered,  rather  sharply :  "  I 
cannot  for  a  moment  admit  this  supposition, 
and  indeed  I  am  quite  surprised  to  hear  you 
say  so,  Eliane.  It  would  come  to  this,  then, 
that  it  is  your  aunt  and  your  cousin  who  are 
to  blame." 

"  Oh  no  :  that  is  not  what  I  meant "  ;  and 
for  once  Eliane's  self-control  broke  down,  and 
with  a  burst  of  grief  she  could  not  repress,  the 
poor  girl  said :  "  Oh,  do  not  let  us  talk  any 
more  about  it !  We  must  grieve  for  them  all, 
and  not  excuse  anybody." 

These  words  reminded  them  of  what  indeed 
was  at  that  moment  their  principal  anxiety. 
They  were  soon  quite  absorbed  by  the  thought 
of  Madame  de  Liminge's  solitude,  and  won- 
dering how  they  could  gain  admittance,  to  her 
room.  Since  Malseigne  had  left  her  she  had 
rung  only  once,  and  that  was  in  order  to  send 
word  by  the  servant  that  she  was  not  coming 
down  to  breakfast,  and  that  she  wished  no  one 
to  disturb  her  till  dinner-time.  Blanche  and 
then  Eliane  had  at  separate  times  knocked  at 
her  door ;  but  she  had  made  no  answer. 
Towards  dusk  Mademoiselle  Silvestre,  after 
knocking  in  vain  twice  or  thrice,  had  ven- 
tured to  speak  and  to  beg  the  Marquise  to  ad- 
mit her.  Then  the  sound  of  quick  steps  to 
and  fro  ceased  for  an  instant,  and  without 
opening  the  door  Madame  de  Liminge  said, 
in  a  sharp,  imperative  tone,  and  laying  a  par- 
ticular stress  on  the  last  words  of  her  answer  : 
"I  have  already  said  that  I  wish  to  be  left 
alone,  and  I  repeat  it ;  at  dinner-time  I  shall 
come  down  as  usual." 

They  would  all  have  liked  better  to  see  her 
alone  for  a  moment  first,  Blanche  especially. 
But  it  was  such  a  settled  habit  with  them  all  to 
obey  the  Marquise,  that  no  one  dreamt  of 
saying  anything  against  what  she  had  decided; 
so  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  await,  with 
more  or  less  agitation,  the  hour  she  had  thus 
strangely  selected  for  meeting  them. 

Before  the  clock  stuck  seven  they  were  all 


in  the  drawing-room.  Blanche,  who  looked 
pale  and  nervous,  kept  hold  of  Eliane's  hand, 
and  watched  the  door. 

When  the  Marquise  came  in,  there  was  noth- 
ing different  from  usual  in  her  appearance, 
unless  it  were  a  shade  of  haughtiness  in  the 
way  in  which  she  held  her  hand,  something 
less  smiling  in  her  countenance  and  harder  in 
her  manner,  an  intimation,  as  it  were,  to  all 
those  about  her  of  the  attitude  she  herself  in- 
tended to  maintain,  and  expected  them  to  ob- 
serve under  the  circumstances. 

Surprise  was  at  first  the  predominant  feel- 
ing of  the  family-circle  in  the  midst  of  which 
Madame  de  Liminge  thus  reappeared.  In  a 
perfectly  calm  manner  she  accounted  for  her 
absence,  by  alleging  as  its  cause  a  severe  head- 
ache. Then  taking  the  arm  of  her  son-in-law, 
she  went  in  with  him  to  dinner,  and  talked 
to  him  all  the  time  it  lasted  about  a  farm 
he  was  about  to  purchase,  and  various  details 
connected  with  his  estate  ;  and  did  not  remark, 
or,  if  she  did  remark  it,  took  no  notice  of  the 
astonished  silence  of  the  rest  of  the  party. 

Monleon,  however,  who  disliked  nothing  so 
much  as  a  scene,  was  rather  relieved  than 
otherwise  at  the  turn  things  had  taken,  and 
lent  himself  very  readily  to  it.  By  degrees, 
the  tacit  order  they  had  received  was  obeyed 
by  the  others  also,  and  efforts  at  conversation 
made,  so  that  although  it  often  flagged,  and 
every  one  felt  miserable,  the  evening  was 
spent  apparently  much  as  usual. 

The  headache  she  had  spoken  of  served  as 
an  excuse  to  the  Marquise  for  an  early  with- 
drawal. No  one  would  have  guessed  that 
anything  affecting  her  deeply  had  occurred 
that  day  except,  perhaps,  an  involuntary  im- 
pulse which  made  her  refuse  Eliane's  arm 
when,  as  was  her  constant  habit,  she  offered  it 
to  her  to  go  up-stairs. 

The  wretched  constraint  of  that  evening 
had  been  intolerable  to  Blanche.  It  was  so  con- 
trary to  her  nature  that  she  could  hardly  bear 
it,  and  having  commanded  her  feelings  until 
her  mother  left  the  room,  she  then  burst  into 
a  flood  of  tears,  and,  throwing  herself  into 
Eliane's  arms,  exclaimed  in  the  midst  of  her 
sobs:  "  Oh,  Eliane!  it  would  not  in  some  ways 
be  so  bad  if  he  were  dead.  In  that  case  we 
should  be  able  to  speak  of  him,  and  to  weep 
without  restraint,  instead  of  preserving  this 
dreadful  silence." 

(to  be  continued.) 
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A  Touching  Reminiscence. 


At  a  time  when  our  daily  papers  represent 
the  Jewish  people  flocking  in  extraordinary 
numbers  to  their  old  capital,  and  buying  every 
available  spot  of  ground  in  Jerusalem,  and 
thereby  affording  room  for  a  variety  of  prog- 
nostics and  of  prophetic  adumbrations  on  the 
approaching  latter  days  of  the  world,  we  think 
our  readers  will  peruse  with  interest  and  profit 
the  beautiful  relation  of  an  accomplished  fact, 
published  in  French  by  the  illustrious  Mgr. 
Gaume,  author  of  the  "  Three  Romes,"  etc., 
etc. 

While  visiting  the  city  of  Ancona,  some 
time  ago,  a  touching  remembrance  pre-occu- 
pied  my  mind,  and  I  have  concluded  to  com- 
mit my  recollections  to  paper.  It  was  that 
of  a  young  Israelite,  whose  marvellous  con- 
version, after  a  lapse  of  fourteen  years,  finally 
brought  to  the  foot  of  the  altar  her  uncle, 
her  aunt,  and  her  three  cousins.  The  event, 
like  many  others  of  the  same  nature,  is  little 
known,  and  deserves  to  be  related.  Here  it 
is,  as  authentically  vouched  for  by  an  eye- 
witness. 

In  1826,  young  Annina  Costantini,  aged 
sixteen  years,  the  only  daughter  of  one  of  the 
most  wealthy  Jewish  families  of  Ancona,  was 
placed  at  a  boarding-school  conducted  by 
the  Pious  Teachers.  Although  secretly  bap- 
tized by  a  Christian  nurse  while  still  in  her 
cradle,  the  young  girl  always  felt  an  ex- 
treme repugnance  for  Christianity,  which  was 
greatly  augmented  by  her  ardent  affection  for 
her  family.  The  very  word  conversion  was 
sufficient  to  provoke  her  to  anger.  However, 
the  example  she  had  constantly  before  her 
eyes,  the  words  she  could  not  avoid  hearing, 
dissipated  her  prejudices  by  degrees,  and  finally 
her  mind  was  convinced,  though  her  heart 
still  resisted.  No  one  was  made  the  confidant 
of  this  interior  struggle,  nor,  perhaps,  guessed 
of  its  existence. 

The  Feast  of  Corpus  Christi  occurring 
about  this  time,  the  obdurate  young  girl 
placed  herself  at  a  window  of  the  school 
looking  out  upon  a  public  square,  for  the 
purpose  of  watching  the  procession.  When 
the  Bishop,  Mgr.  Gonzaga,  who  carried  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  stopped  to  bless  the  ves- 
sels and  the  sea,  as  is  the  custom  at  Ancona, 
Annina  fixed  her  eyes  upon  the  Sacred  Host, 


and  "  saw  (these  are  her  words)  in  the  midst 
of  the  luminous  rays  which  were  reflected 
from  the  ostensorium,  a  pretty  little  Child, 
who  flew  straight  towards  me,  and,  reposing 
on  my  bosom,  embraced  me  with  love  and 
filled  my  soul  with  inexpressible  sweetness." 
She  fainted  away  in  the  arms  of  her  teachers, 
her  companions,  who  were  greatly  distressed 
at  her  state,  being  completely  ignorant  of  its 
cause. 

Recovering  her  senses  by  degrees,  Annina 
shed  abundant  tears  ;  but  so  great  was  her  at- 
tachment to  her  family  that  she  carefully 
concealed  what  had  happened  to  her,  for  fear 
of  being  obliged  to  become  a  Catholic.  "I 
would  almost  rather  have  fallen  into  hell  and 
remained  a  Jew  at  that  time  than  to  have  af- 
flicted my  family  by  becoming  a  Christian," 
she  afterwards  declared. 

God,  who  wished  to  secure  this  privileged 
soul,  knew  how  to  triumph  over  her  obstinacy, 
as  He  had  conquered  that  of  Saul  eighteen 
centuries  before,  and  of  Alphonse  Ratisbon 
some  years  later. 

In  the  room  where  Annina  slept,  she  found 
an  old  picture  of  St.  Francis  de  Paul,  the 
great  wonder-worker  of  Calabria.  Without 
knowing  why,  she  felt  all  at  once  a  great  de- 
votion towards  the  Saint ;  shedding  abundant 
tears,  she  prostrated  herself  before  his  picture. 
"  Francis,"  said  she,  "  if  you  are  a  saint,  if  the 
religion  which  you  professed  on  earth  is  true, 
obtain  of  God  the  grace  that  I  may  overcome 
my  repugnance  to  it ! "  "  From  that  moment," 
she  relates,  "  I  felt  myself  filled  with  the  most 
tender  devotion  towards  the  Saint ;  nor  could  I 
understand  how  I  could  so  sensibly  love  a  be- 
ing who  was  invisible,  and  so  entirely  un- 
known to  me.  I  never  experienced  similar  sen- 
timents towards  any  terrestrial  creature, 
though  my  tenderness  for  my  family  was  ex- 
treme." 

Meanwhile  the  young  Jewess  resisted  all 
the  solicitations  of  grace  ;  and  so  violent  were 
her  struggles  that  she  lost  her  appetite,  and 
passed  entire  nights  in  weeping.  "  Finally," 
— we  quote  her  words  again, — "  on  the  night 
of  the  27th  of  June  I  awoke,  and  perceived 
that  while  sleeping  I  had  been  praying  to 
my  dear  patron.  The  last  words  of  my  pray- 
ers were  still  on  my  lips ;  and  when  at  last 
I  was  entirely  awakened,  he  appeared  at  the 
right  side  of  my  bed,  and,  taking  me  by  the 
hand,  said  to  me,  sweetly  :    '  Be  consoled,  and 
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let  your  heart  be  calmed.  You  shall  be  my 
daughter  forever — forever!  and  then  disap- 
peared." 

The  victory  was  gained.  Neither  the  ex- 
treme love  she  cherished  for  her  family,  nor 
the  forfeiture  of  a  rich  matrimonial  engage- 
ment already  contracted  with  one  of  her  cous- 
ins, nor  the  certainty  of  afflicting  her  mother — 
widowed  for  a  long  time, — and  her  uncle,  who 
had  been  as  a  father  to  her,  nor  her  aunt,  who 
brought  her  up, — nothing  could  longer  hold 
her  back.  From  the  31st  of  July  she  wrote 
three  letters  in  which  her  soul,  so  tender  and 
elevated,  yet  so  courageous  and  strong,  en- 
tirely revealed  itself.  The  first  was  to  her 
mother,  the  second  to  her  uncle,  the  third  to 
her  aunt.  They  are  all  admirable  for  their 
simplicity,  filial  piety,  and  courage;  however,  I 
shall  cite  but  one  : 

To  MY  Dear  Mamma,  Gentile  Perera  : 

My  Dear  Mamma  : — For  about  four  months,  out 
of  human  respect,  so  as  not  to  lose  a  rich  husband,  and 
deprive  myself  of  numerous  advantages  and  pleasures — 
but  still  more  not  to  afflict  my  beloved  relatives,  I  have 
been  cruelly  tormented  by  contending  emotions,  my 
soul  constantly  maintaining  a  strong  revolt  against 
God  and  my  interior  convictions ;  but  celestial  grace 
has  at  length  operated  in  such  a  manner  that  1  can  no 
longer  resist. 

God,  my  dear  mamma, — my  very  dear  mamma! — 
wishes  me  to  be  a  Christian,  and  has  made  His  will 
known  by  a  thousand  means,  each  one  more  un- 
mistakable than  the  one  which  preceded  it.  I  under- 
stand how  such  news  will  pierce  your  soul;  and  it  is  this, 
be  assured,  that  has  cost  my  heart  so  much,  and  for 
which  T  have  shed,  and  still  continue  to  shed,  abundant 
tears  while  forming  my  present  resolution. 

Be  tranquil,  my  dear  and  tender  mamma,  and  con- 
sole yourself  with  the  thought  that  your  Annina  has 
not  become  a  Christian  by  caprice,  but  in  correspond- 
ence to  the  grace  of  God.  She  will  never  be  unworthy 
of  you,  nor  will  she  ever,  by  any  act,  merit  your  re- 
proach. In  this  true  religion,  my  good  mamma,  you 
have  already,  before  me,  without  your  willing  it,  one  of 
your  daughters,  who  died  after  receiving  holy  baptism 
at  the  hands  of  her  nurse,  and  who  is  now  enjoying 
the  vision  of  God  in  heaven. 

Behold  in  this  the  explanation  of  a  mysterious 
dream  before  my  birth,  in  which  you  were  commanded 
to  give  me  the  name  of  Annina,  a  name  which  my 
little  dead  sister  bore  in  the  cradle.  This  dream, 
which,  you  remember,  you  related  to  me,  I  have  never 
eommunicated  to  anyone  till  I  was  assured  that  my 
little  sister  had  been  baptized.  This  has  been  another 
motive  for  me  to  embrace  firmly  the  Christian  religion. 
May  our  Lord  be  pleased  also  to  make  it  an  incentive 
for  my  dear  mamma  to  follow  her  two  daughters,  and 
thus  provide  for  the  need  of  her  soul ! 

Bless  me,  my  dearest  mamma.  Offer  my  respectful 
sentiments  to  my  excellent  uncle  ;    give  a  thousand 


tender  kisses  to  my  dear  little  brothers ;   and  remem- 
ber that  I  love  you  without  measure,  and  I  shall  not 
cease,  by  the  grace  of  God,  to  love  you  always. 
Your  ever-loving  daughter, 

Annina  Costantini. 
Ancona,  Aug.  31,  1826. 

The  young  girl's  letters,  combined  with  the 
marvellous  circumstances  of  her  conversion, 
made  so  profound  an  impression  on  her  uncle, 
Beneditti  Costantini,  that  after  fourteen  years 
of  interior  struggles  he  determined  to  yield  to 
the  truth.  All  his  family  followed  his  exam- 
ple. 

This  interesting  remembrance,  rendered  all 
the  more  impressive  for  having  viewed  the 
places  which  were  the  theatre  of  this  series  of 
consoling  miracles,  sweetly  occupied  us  while, 
by  a  charming  route  along  the  borders  of  the 
sea,  we  travelled  from  Ancona  to  Sinigaglia. 


An    Alleged    Relic    of    a    Canadian 
Martyr. 

The  following  item  has  been  going  the 
rounds  of  the  press  : 

Mr.  C.  A.  Hirschfelder,  the  Toronto  archaeologist,  has 
lately  come  across,  while  excavating  in  the  ancient 
Huron  country,  an  exceedingly  interesting  relic  of  the 
early  Jesuits  in  North  America.  The  relic  dates  pre- 
vious to  1649,  as  in  that  year  the  Hurons  or  Wyandottes 
were  nearly  exterminated  by  their  inveterate  foes,  the 
Iroquois;  and  Brebeuf,  who  was  a  missionary  among 
them,  was  killed  at  the  same  time.  The  locality 
where  he  fell  is  in  Medonte  township,  and  is  marked 
by  a  plain  stone  put  there  a  number  of  years  ago.  The 
relic  is  a  rosary,  and  was  found  quite  near  the  spot 
where  Brebeuf  fell,  and  was  undoubtedly  in  his  posses- 
sion either  at  the  time  of  his  death  or  shortly  before. 
The  rosary  consists  of  round  beads  of  wood  joined  to- 
gether by  pieces  of  link  wire,  attached  to  which  is  a 
crucifix  which  appears  to  be  brass. 

We  thought  the  circumstances,  as  related, 
hardly  warranted  the  conclusion  that  the  ro- 
sary-beads belonged  to  the  martyr-missionary, 
or  to  any  of  the  Jesuit  pioneers,  and  considered 
it  strange  that  no  one  challenged  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  alleged  relic.  Before  expressing 
an  opinion,  however,  we  wrote  to  John  Gilmary 
Shea,  LL.D.,  asking  what  he  thought  of  the 
matter,  and  his  opinion  coincides  exactly  with 
our  own.  His  answer  is  so  much  to  the  point, 
and  contains  such  valuable  information,  that 
we  cannot  forbear  publishing  his  letter — a 
liberty  which  we  hope  the  learned  writer  will 
pardon.     Everyone  is  aware  that  there  is  no 
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better  authority  in  matters  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  Church  in  this  country  than 

Dr.  Shea : 

Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  Aug.  31,  1882. 

'  Rev.  Dear  Father  : — Rev.  Father  Felix  Martin 
and  Hon.  Mr.  Tache  explored  the  Huron  country,  and 
by  the  aid  of  the  Relations  and  of  the  Map  in  Creuxius 

(were  able  to  determine  the  site  of  nearly  all  the  Huron 
towns  where  missions  were  established. 
Fathers  Brebeuf  and  Lalemant  were  taken  in  the 
town  called  by  the  missionaries  St.  Louis,  and  thence 
transferred  to  the  ruins  of  the  town  of  St.  Ignatius, 
where  they  were  burnt  alive.  After  the  Iroquois  re- 
tired, the  mutilated  and  burned  bodies  of  the  mission- 
aries were  found,  and  carried  to  St.  Mary's,  where  they 
were  interred. 

There  were  hundreds  of  rosaries  in  the  hands  of 
French  and  Indians  there,  and  unless  there  is  some 
mark  to  identify  one  found  on  the  site  of  either  of 
these  villages  it  would  be  folly  to  jump  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  must  have  belonged  to  Father  Brebeuf. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Toronto  archseologist  does 
not  pursue  this  plan  in  all  his  investigations.  If  a 
Catholic  archseologist  had  a  pair  of  beads  with  no  bet- 
ter evidence,  and  were  to  show  it  as  a  relic  of  Father 
Brebeuf,  these  archaeological  gentlemen  would  be  the 
very  men  to  turn  us  into  ridicule,  and  talk  about  sham 
relics. 

Since  that  time  (233  years  ago)  the  district  has  been 
traversed  by  hundreds  of  rosary-carrying  Catholics ; 
and  the  fact  that  the  wooden  beads  have  not  decayed, 
or  the  wire  rusted  away,  leads  to  the  inference  that 
they  have  not  been  buried  two  centuries  and  more. 

The  writer  evidently  never  heard  of  any  missionary 
among  the  Hurons  except  Brebeuf  (his  name  was  not 
Brebeuf) ;  but  there  were,  in  fact,  from  first  to  last, 
no  fewer  than  thirty  ;  and  as  lay-brothers,  donnes,  and 
converts  carried  beads,  there  must  have  been  several 
thousand  in  the  Huron  country. 

Yours  sincerely, 

John  Gilmary  Shea. 

Rev.  D.  E.  Hudson,  C.  S.  C. 
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The  Catholic  Pioneers  of  America.  By  John 
O'Kane  Murray,  M.  A.,  M.  D.  New  York  :  P.  J. 
Kenedy,  Excelsior  Catholic  Publishing  House. 
5  Barclay  Street.     1882. 

From  Christopher  Columbus  to  Father  Badin — 
from  1435  to  1853— four  centuries  of  heroes,  whose 
heroism  has  been  the  making  of  civilization  in 
this  Western  world,  are  to  be  found  between  the 
covers  of  this  work.  First  the  discoverers ;  then,  the 
conquerors,  and  finally  the  missionaries ;  three 
different  classes  of  men  claim  the  attention  of  the 
reader  ;  and  we  grieve  to  think  that  the  acts  of 
some  among  the  second  class  rendered  those  of  the 
more  beneficent  classes  unavailing.  Characters 
such  as  Pizarro  and  Cortez — not  without  their 


virtues,  as  the  author  very  fairly  shows — unfortu- 
nately did  more  mischief  than  such  men  as  Las 
Casas  were  able  to  repair.  The  history  of  the 
French  missionaries  in  Canada,  however,  is  un- 
sullied by  the  questionable  motives  that  tarnish  the 
glories  of  Spanish  conquest,  and  is  replete  with 
acts  of  Christian  heroism  and  self-sacrifice  which 
have  provoked  the  admiration  of  even  the  enemies 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  grand  names  of  Le 
Caron,  Jogues,  Daniel,  de  Brebeuf,  and  Lalemant, 
can  never  perish,  as  long  as  devotion  and  fortitude 
live  in  the  hearts  of  mankind.  The  biography  of 
John  Barry  and  those  of  Rochambeau,  Moylan,  Car- 
roll, and  Lafayette,  carry  us  back  to  the  birth  of 
our  own  Republic.  Judge  Gaston's  life  is,  perhaps, 
the  best  calculated  to  excite  the  emulation  of  the 
secular  youth  into  whose  hands  this  book  may  fall ; 
— a  man  of  unblemished  honor,  sincere  religion, 
and  pure  life,  whose  public  virtues  were  no  less 
admirable  than  his  excellence  in  the  domestic 
and  social  spheres,  and  whose  career  of  usefulness 
was  closed  by  an  old  age  crowned  with  dignity  and 
peace.  On  the  whole,  we  recommend  this  little 
book  as  seviceable  and  interesting  to  a  large  class 
of  readers.  The  exterior  is  a  specimen  of  the  well- 
known  publisher's  best  style  of  workmanship. 

Regensburger  Marienkalender.  For  the  Year 
of  Our  Lord  1883.  F.  Pustet  &  Co.,  New  York  and 
Cincinnati. 

Of  the  many  German  Catholic  annuals  published 
both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  there  is  per- 
haps none  which  so  well  comes  up  to  what  a  Cath- 
olic Annual  should  be,  as  this.  It  contains  short 
sketches  of  the  lives  of  the  most  recently  canonized 
of  modern  saints,  pleasantly  alternating  with  short 
but  instructive  descriptions  and  faithful  illustra- 
tions of  some  of  the  famous  churches  and  insti- 
tutions of  the  Catholic  world.  Short,  original 
stanzas  in  honor  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  ornament 
nearly  every  page  of  this  excellent  year-book. 

There  will  soon  be  published  for  the  benefit 

of  the  Commemorative  Work  of  St.  Teresa,  to  which 
we  have  several  times  referred,  two  little  works 
that  we  are  sure  many  of  the  readers  of  The 
"Ave  Maria"  will  feel  interested  in.  One  is  the 
"Month  of  St.  Teresa,"  consisting  of  short  but 
practical  meditations  on  her  life  and  virtues,  to- 
gether with  devotions  to  the  Holy  Angels,  among- 
others  that  of  the  "Angelic  Crown,"  to  which 
great  Indulgences  are  attached.  The  author  is  a 
priest  of  the  Carmelite  Order,  a  Missionary  Apos- 
tolic in  the  East. 

The  other  book  is  a  "Novena'to  St.  Teresa," 
comprising  considerations  on  the  Life  of  the 
Saint,  prayers,  etc.  It  is  a  compilation  from  the 
"Manual  of  Carmel,"  and  the  work  of  another 
priest  of  the  Order.  The  Indulgences  granted  for 
the  celebration  of  the  Tri-centenary  of  St.  Teresa 
will  also  be  included  in  this  publication. 
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youth's  Department 


The  Tabernacle  Door. 

1   OPEN  a  book  of  inspired  thought, 

-^   A  treasure  that  saints  may  have  dearly  bought. 

Another  time,  in  another  place. 

It  might  be  a  fount  of  the  richest  grace  ; 

But  I  close  the  volume  and  read  no  more, 

While  I  gaze  on  "  the  little  golden  door." 

It  is  not  praise,  it  is  scarcely  prayer: 
I  only  think  of  Him  dwelling  there, — 
The  Heart  that  is  never  strange  nor  cold, 
The  love  that  is  always  new  and  old, — 
Till  cares  and  sorrows  can  vex  no  more, 
While  I  gaze  on  "  the  little  golden  door." 

He  so  calm  and  untroubled  still. 

We  so  tossed  by  our  wayward  will, — 

So  often  sinking,  so  prone  to  fall. 

He  watcheth.  He  heareth,  He  knoweth  all. 

Give  me,  0  Lord,  of  Thy  wisdom's  store, 

While  I  gaze  on  "  the  little  golden  door." 

I  only  ask  for  one  word  to  show 

The  way  Thou  wouldst  have  my  footsteps  go, — 

One  little  beam  of  Thy  truthful  light. 

For  the  path  grows  dark,  it  will  soon  be  night ; 

And  the  hour  is  coming  when  never  more 

Shall  I  gaze  on  "  the  little  golden  door." 


A  Tale  of  the  French  Revolution. 

BY    KEV.   J.  M.   NEALE,   D.   D. 

The  Living  Church  {Anglican). 

||0U  have  heard,  I  dare  say,  that  it 
has  often  been  debated  whether 
under  any  circumstance — as,  for 
example,  to  save  the  life  of  an 
innocent  man — a  lie  was  to  be 
justified.  The  wife  of  Grotius  con- 
trived her  husband's  escape  from 
prison  in  a  large  chest  which  was  said 
to  contain  books ;  when  the  soldiers 
stopped  her  and  asked  her  what  could  be  in  it 
to  make  it  so  heavy,  and  she  answered,  "  You 
know  what  large  works  my  husband  is  in  the 
habit  of  using  " ;  was  she  right  or  wrong  ? 

We  may  leave  all  these  questions  to  be  decided 
by  that  Judge  who  is  not  only  more  just,  but 
more  merciful  than  we  are.  But  of  this  I  am 
sure  :  that  to  speak  the  exact  truth,  whatever 
it  may  cost,  is  a  higher  action  than  to  dissem- 


ble for  the  sake  of  doing  any  good  whatever. 
Now  I  am  going  to  tell  you  a  story  which  will 
show  you  how,  even  in  this  world,  the  exactest 
and  most  vigorous  truth  often  answers  best. 

You  have  heard  of  the  first  French  Revolu- 
tion, when  it  seemed  as  if  the  desperate  wicked- 
ness of  the  human  heart  was  all  let  loose  at 
once.  You  know  how,  week  after  week,  in 
the  principal  cities  of  France,  the  guillotine 
sent  its  one  or  two  hundred  daily  to  the  judg- 
ment-seat of  God  ;  how  every  cruelty  that  the 
heart  can  conceive  was  practised  on  defence- 
less women  and  children  ;  but  how,  above  all, 
search  was  made  for  those  priests  who,  re- 
maining firm  to  their  king  as  well  as  to  their 
Church,  would  not  take  the  constitutional 
oath.  Hundreds  of  them — and  there  were 
Bishops  among  them — died  martyrs  ;  hun- 
dreds more  were  thrown  into  prison,  and 
there  perished  by  hunger  or  fever  or  neglect. 
One  of  the  most  distinguished  priests  in  the 
centre  of  France  was  Monsieur  Perillon,  direc- 
tor of  the  seminary  at  Clermont.  With  one  of 
his  pupils  he  determined  to  escape  into  Spain. 
After  a  long  and  dangerous  journey,  they 
reached  Bayonne.  They  had  passed  through 
the  city,  they  hoped,  without  exciting  suspi- 
cion ;  they  had  passed  the  glorious  cathedral, 
founded,  they  say,  by  our  own  Black  Prince, 
but  now  desecrated  to  the  worship  of  the  devil, 
by  the  inscription  in  large  staring  letters  on 
the  western  fa9ade.  Temple  de  la  raison.  And 
now  the  noble  chain  of  the  Pyrenees,  not  more 
than  forty  miles  off,  raised  itself  up  on  the 
horizon,  the  three-headed  summit  of  the  Trois 
Couronnes  rising  above  the  rest.  To  their 
right,  the  blue  waves  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
came  rolling  in  in  all  their  majesty — some- 
times in  the  little  cove  around  which  the  lit- 
tle fishing  village  is  built,  sometimes  dashing 
against  the  bare,  bleak  promontory,  scarred, 
seamed,  and  scooped  by  their  fury. 

"  One  more  night  in  France,"  said  the  priest, 
as  the  autumn  sun  began  to  almost  touch  the 
western  wave ;  "  one  moi-e  night  in  France, 
and  then  farewell  to  it  till  God  knows  when." 

"I  had  hoped  that  we  should  be  over  the 
frontier  to-night,"  observed  Adrian  Pichon, 
for  that  was  the  name  of  his  companion.  "  But 
after  so  many  nights  of  danger,  one  more  may 
well  be  endured." 

"  He  that  keepeth  Israel  shall  neither  slum- 
ber nor  sleep,"  said  the  good  Father.  "  It  is 
a  beautiful  land,  after  all,"  he  continued,  turn- 
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ing  round  in  the  saddle,  and  looking  backward 
:  over  the  road  they  had  come.  "Many  and 
f  many  an  exile  has  travelled  this  way  who  shall 
!^  never  retravel  it." 

I       '^  Grod  has  provided  some  better  things  for 

us,  my  Father,"  said  Adrian,  "or  my  mind 

greatly  deceives  me.     But   what  ?    shall   we 

draw  rein  here  ?    We  shall  hardly  find  accom- 

.  modation  in  this  little  town." 

"No,"  said  Father  Perillon.  "I  have  an 
introduction  to  a  landlord  in  the  next  village, 
who  will  take  what  care  of  us  he  may.  This 
place  is  too  well  watched  for  emigrants,  and  too 
large  in  itself  to  make  a  .stay  here  desirable." 

As  they  spoke  they  rode  into  the  little  sea- 
port town  of  S.  Jean  de  Luz  with  its  quaint 
gables,  curious  flat  roofs,  and  projecting  Swiss- 
like eaves  ;  to  the  right  of  the  narrow  street, 
an  old,  crazy,  octagonal  turret  projects  into 
the  curtailed  space  ;  before,  tower  the  Three 
Crowns — the  intense  blue  of  the  mountain 
contrasting  with  the  red  gray  of  the  deserted 
building.  The  travellers  wind  higher  and 
higher  along  the  western  slopes  of  one  of  the 
mountain  spurs  ;  and  now  all  before  is  a  deso- 
late heath. 

"That  must  be  our  destination  to-night," 
said  the  priest,  pointing  to  a  low,  dark  church 
on  the  hill-side  ;  "that  must  be  the  Urugni." 

"Are  you  sure  of  your  man  ?  "  asked  Adrian. 

"Quite  sure,"  replied  the  Father.     "I  have 

a  letter  to  him  from  M ,  at  Le  Puy.     He 

is  thoroughly  to  be  depended  on,  and  he  will 
help  us  out  of  the-  country." 

They  turned  off  the  main  track  and  pres- 
ently stopped  at  a  little  country  auherge,  bear- 
ing then  the  not  uncommon  sign — railroads 
have  everywhere  obliterated  it  for  Hotel  de  la 
Station,  and  the  like," — of  La  Reine  Pedanque, 
"  Queen  Groosefoot."  Giles  Chantonnay  was  a 
little  shy  at  first  of  the  new-comers  ;  but  the 
letter  and  a  word  or  two  from  the  priest  re- 
assured him,  and  he  promised  supper  with  the 
least  possible  delay. 

"  Oh  !  you  will  have  no  difficulty  about  pass- 
ports at  the  frontier.  They  are  not  very  strict. 
At  Bayonne  they  keep  a  much  better  look-out, 
and  I  wonder  that  you  passed  so  easily  there; 
for  that  is,  in  real  point  of  fact,  the  frontier. 
To-morrow  night,  good  Father,  with  God's 
help,  you  will  sleep  as  safely  as  ever  you  did 
in  your  life.  But  here  is  the  best  we  have  in 
the  house  ;  your  ride  must  have  given  you  an 
appetite  ;  I  shall  look  to  your  horses," 


Accordingly,' our  travellers  did  ample  justice 
to  the  meal  set  before  them  :  stewed  kid,  and 
fresh  fish  from  S.  Jean  de  Luz.  The  landlord 
returned   and  was  standing   by  the  window. 

"  Why,"  he  said,  in  a  minute  or  two,  "  what 
is  this  ?  It  can  never  be,  surely.  If  it  is, 
we  are  all  lost  together." 

"What  is  it?"  inquired  Father  Perillon, 
rising  and  going  to  the  window. 

"  Look  yonder,  Father — no,  there  ;  down  in 
the  valley.     What  do  you  make  out  ?  " 

"Soldiers  on  horseback  I  should  say,  cer- 
tainly," responded  the  priest. 

"They  are  the  Blues,  as  sure  as  I  am  an 
honest  man,"  cried  Chantonnay. 

"If  they  are  likely  to  be  seeking  for  us, 
we  will  leave  your  house,"  said  the  priest. 
"At  all  events  we  will  bring  no  trouble  on  one 
who  has  been  so  kind  to  us." 

"  No  :  that  you  shall  not,"  cried  the  honest 
host.  ^'Parbleu !  how  fast  they  are  galloping  ! 
You  must  hide  as  best  you  may  under  that 
bed.  There  is  nothing  up-stairs  that  would 
conceal  you.  Quick  !  quick  !  Perhaps  they 
may  not  be  seeking  you,  after  all ;  but  I  sadly 
fear  it.  Ah !  so,  that's  well.  Pardon,  Mon- 
sieur !  Oh,  Adrian  !  your  foot  is  beyond  the 
hangings.  I  shall  leave  the  supper  as  it  is, 
and  tell  them,  if  they  ask  for  you,  that  two 
such  as  you  had  been  here,  but  that  you  left 
before  twilight,  and  that  you  must  be  already 
between  the  frontiers." 

"  Yes  :  that  will  do  very  well,"  cried  Adrian. 

"  No :  it  will  not  do,"  said  Father  Perillon, 
looking  out  from  under  the  bed.  "Listen, 
mon  ami.  If  they  do  not  oblige  you  to  speak, 
say  nothing ;  but  if  they  do,  tell  the  exact 
truth,  and  say  that  we  are  under  this  bed.  If 
you  say  anything  else,  I  shall  come  out  at  once 
and  give  myself  up." 

And  now  the  galloping  of  the  horses  was 
heard  close  at  hand.  They  drew  rein  before 
the  auherge  door ;  and  out  of  the  twelve  who 
composed  the  party,  the  sergeant  and  one  or 
two  others  leaped  to  the  ground  and  strode 
into  the  cottage. 

"  Hollo  !  citoyen ! "  cried  the  former.  "  You 
have  an  insermente  priest  here.    Where  is  he  ?  " 

No  answer. 

"  If  you  don't  reply,  it  will  be  short  work," 
said  the  sergeant.  "A  file  of  musket — and 
you  know  the  rest." 

Still  no  answer,  but  poor  Chantonnay  turned 
dreadfully  pale. 
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"You  will  have  it,  will  you?"  thundered 
the  sergeant.  "  Come,  tell  me — they  are  here 
— you  cannot  deny  it ;  why,  there  is  the  very 
supper  on  the  table  to  prove  it." 

What  between  the  threat  of  the  sergeant 
and  Father  Perillon's  declaration,  the  poor 
landlord  was  utterly  bewildered. 

"  They  are  here,"  he  said  at  length. 

"Oh,  they  are!  are  they?"  cried  the  ser- 
geant.    "And  pray,  whereabouts  ?  " 

''  Under  that  bed,"  said  Chantonnay. 

"Do  you  take  me  for  a  fool  ?  "  said  the  ser- 
geant, angrily.  "  Some  of  you  search  up-stairs, 
and  some  look  into  the  out-houses." 

Nothing  was  to  be  found  up-stairs  ;  but  the 
horses  in  the  stable  told  their  own  tale. 

"They  must  have  left  them  behind — they 
are  the  two  I  saw  at  Bayonne — and  gone  on 
foot.  Mount,  my  men !  we  will  catch  them 
before  the  frontier.  And  as  for  you,  citoyen, 
I  have  a  good  mind  to  have  you  shot  for  tell- 
ing me  so  impudent  a  lie  about  the  bed." 

"Better  look  under  it,  sergeant,"  said  one 
of  the  soldiers  who  had  not  yet  mounted. 

"Look  under  it !  nonsense  !  And  give  the 
rogue  the  pleasure  of  laughing  at  us.  No,  no  ! 
mount  at  once." 

They  rode  off  on  the  southern  road. 

"  Now,  friend,"  said  the  good  priest,  as  five 
minutes  later  he  emerged  from  the  hiding- 
place,  "  let  that  be  a  lesson  to  you  that  God 
can  work  His  own  purposes  without  a  false- 
hood on  your  part." 

"So  it  shall.  Father,"  answered  the  land- 
lord. "  But  they  will  be  back  in  an  hour.  Let 
me  show  you  the  path  across  the  hill ;  and 
you  shall  cross  the  river  as  soon  as  it  gets  dark 
by  the  Isle  of  Pheasants." 


A  Father's  Prayer. 


Good  little  Lilly  Lynch  was  a  charming  child 
of  eight  when  with  her  father  and  mother,  and 
little  sick  brother,  scarcely  two  years  old,  she 
was  thrown  out  on  the  road-side  to  perish.  It 
was  a  cold,  wet,  wintry  evening  of  December 
when  the  eviction  took  place.  By  the  cruel 
command  of  a  tyrannic  landlord,  the  little  fire 
in  Lynch's  cabin  was  extinguished,  and  the 
furniture  thrown  out  in  a  heap  by  the  road  ;  the 
dying  child  and  sick  mother  who  were  in  bed 
were  removed,  bed  and  all,  and  placed  with  the 
furniture  beside  a  ditch.     The  roof  was  taken 


off  the  cabin,  and  a  little  shed,  which  kind 
hands  had  raised  beside  it  to  shelter  the  dying 
child,  was  burnt,  the  inhuman  agent  of  a  heart- 
less landlord  declaring  that  he  would  "never 
allow  the  vermin  to  crawl  around  that  cabin 
again." 

The  child  died  in  its  mother's  arms,  and  the 
mother  died  of  a  broken  heart.  They  were 
both  buried  in  the  same  grave. 

After  some  time,  when  the  flowers  had  faded 
over  the  double  grave,  and  the  fire  of  popular 
indignation  had  somewhat  subsided,  Lawrence 
Lynch,  with  his  beautiful  child  Lilly,  went 
into  the  chapel  to  pray.  Kneeling  before  an 
image  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  while  big  tears 
streamed  down  his  manly  face  and  his  break- 
ing heart  heaved  within  him,  he  was  heard 
thus  to  speak  to  "  the  Father  of  the  poor "  : 
"Great  Heart  of  Jesus,  pity  me  to-day!  Thou 
knowest  that  under  heaven  I  have  no  means  to 
bring  up  this  child.  Oh,  take  her  to  Thyself 
before  sin  soils  her  innocent  soul,  or  the  world 
breaks  her  young  heart.  And  strengthen  me 
to  avenge  her  mother's  death  ;  but,"  he  said, 
hesitating  and  clasping  his  arms  around  the 
statue  till  it  was  wet  with  his  tears,  "  let  it  be 
the  vengeance  of  the  Crucified — to  pray  for  her 
murderers." 

Soon  the  quivering  of  the  body  ceased  ;  the 
lips  no  longer  moved,  the  voice  was  no  longer 
heard.  Little  Lilly  still  knelt  by  her  father's 
side,  with  uplifted  hands  and  tear-bathed  face  ; 
she  thought  he  was  continuing  to  pray.  But 
that  great  Irish  heart  was  broken  :  its  last  feel- 
ing was  forgiveness ;  those  lips  that  pressed 
the  feet  of  the  statue  had  uttered  their  last 
word,  and  that  word  was  "  Forgive ! "  The 
big  tears  of  silent  sorrow  had  ceased  to  flow — 
all  was  stilled  in  death. 

Even  when  her  father  was  buried,  and  the 
grass  had  grown  over  his  grave,  Lilly  clung  fast 
to  the  feet  of  the  statue  moistened  by  her 
father's  tears.  It  was  removed  to  the  chapel 
of  the  convent  where  Lilly  was  received  as  an 
orphan  ;  and  every  morning  saw  her  before 
that  statue  of  the  Sacred  Heart  till  God's  time 
came  to  take  her  to  Himself,  "  before  sin  had 
soiled  her  innocent  soul,  or  sorrow  had  sad- 
dened her  young  heart." 


Truthfulness  is  a  corner-stone  in  charac- 
ter; and  if  it  be  not  firmly  laid  in  youth,  there 
will  ever  afterwards  be  a  weak  spot  in  the 
foundation. 
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Confraternity  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception (or  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes). 

"We  fly  to  thy  patronage,  0  Holy  Mother  of  God!" 

Report  for  the  Week  Ending  Wednesday, 
September  5th. 
The  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
fraternity are  earnestly  requested  in  favor  of  the 
following  petitions :  Conversion  to  the  Faith  for 
12  persons  and  5  families, — return  to  the  Faith  for 
8  persons,  and  change  of  life  for  12, — spiritual 
and  temporal  favors  for  5  persons,  10  families,  and 
3  communities, — recovery  of  health  for  25  per- 
sons and  2  families,  and  of  mind  for  4  persons, — 
employment  for  12,  special  graces  for  4,  and  special 
favors  for  3  persons, — temporal  necessities  for  3 
persons  and  2  families, — the  speedy  sale  of  property 
for  2  persons, — success,  in  various  undertakings 
for  8  persons,  in  business  for  4,  and  of  4  schools, — 
grace  of  a  happy  death  for  54,  the  virtue  of  tem- 
perance for  6,  and  means  to  pay  debts  for  3  per- 
sons. Also  45  particular  intentions,  and  a  number 
of  thanksgivings  for  favors  received. 

FAVORS   OBTAINED. 

C ,  0.,  Sept.  11, 1882. 

Rev.  AND  Dear  Father: — Having  been  attacked 
on  last  Frida}'-  with  a  most  severe  fit  of  asthma, 
almost  to  suffocation,  I  called  on  Our  Lady  of 
Lourdes  to  come  to  my  assistance,  promising  her 
that  if  I  obtained  relief  I  would  write  to  The 
"Ave  Maria  "  and  have  it  published  in  this  week's 
number,  for  the  greater  honor  of  God,  and  an  in- 
crease of  love  to  our  Blessed  Mother.  And  the  re- 
lief I  did  obtain,  almost  instantly,  thank-s  to  our 
Lord  and  His  Blessed  Mother.  Almost  every 
symptom  has  left  me,  and  I  am  now  in  a  fair  way  to 
recover.  By  publishing  this  fact,  and  also  asking 
the  prayers  of  the  Confraternity  for  the  conversion 
of  a  Protestant  friend,  you  will  confer  a  great 
favor  on 

Your  child  in  God, 


About  two  years  ago,  a  young  man,  a  butcher 
by  trade,  with  his  left  arm  in  a  sling,  came  with 
his  wagon  to  serve  meat  at  the  house  of  a  cus- 
tomer in  Newark,  N.  J.  The  difficulty  of  the 
man's  working  in  this  way  attracted  the  attention 
of  a  visitor,  who  asked  him  what  was  the  matter 
with  his  arm.  He  said  his  hand  had  been  pierced 
by  a  meat-hook,  that  the  blood  seemed  to  have 
been  poisoned,  and  the  arm  to  the  shoulder  was  so 
swollen  and  painful  that  it  drove  him  nearly  crazy 
with  pain  and  the  loss  of  sleep.  The  visitor  having 
a  vial  of  the  water  of  Lourdes  with  him,  proposed 
a  trial  of  it  upon  the  hand  and  arm.  He  asked 
him  if  he  was  a  Catholic.  He  said  no,  but  his 
wife  was.    "  Can  you  bless  yourself  ?  "  {i.  e.,  make 


the  Sign  of  the  'Cross.)  "  Oh,  yes,"  he  said,  his 
wife  had  taught  him  to  do  so.  He  then  knelt 
down,  as  requested,  and  dipping  his  fingers  into 
the  water  of  Lourdes,  blessed  himself,  and  had  the 
water  applied  to  the  left  hand  and  arm.  The  pain 
ceased  instantly,  and  the  young  man  mounted  his 
wagon  and  went  his  way  rejoicing.  The  follow- 
ing day  his  wife  came  tp  the  place  and  wished  to 
see  the  person  that  had  cured  her  husband.  She 
said  that  on  the  previous  day  her  husband  ap- 
proached his  house  singing  and  whistling  in  such 
glee  that,  knowing  his  painful  situation  and  the 
prostration  under  which  he  labored  from  loss  of 
sleep,  she  thought  he  had  become  demented,  until 
he  told  her  of  the  cure  by  the  water  of  Lourdes 
and  the  request  that  she  should  say  five  "Our 
Fathers"  and  five  "Hail  Marys"  for  nine  days, 
as  a  novena  for  his  cure.  The  poor  wife  greatly 
rejoiced  at  the  happy  turn  things  had  taken.  May 
it  prove  the  means  of  her  husband's  conversion ! 
Truly,  God  is  good,  who  thus  vouchsafes  His  mercy 
to  His  suffering  creatures. 

A  poor  mother  in  Boston  was  leaning  over  the 
couch  of  her  sick  little  babe  when  a  chance  ac- 
quaintance came  in  and  asked  her  what  was  the 
matter  with  her  child.  She  answered  that  it  had 
water  on  the  brain,  was  given  up  by  the  physician, 
and  momentarily  expected  to  die.  "Would  you 
wish  it  to  die?"  asked  the  visitor.  "No,"  she 
said;  "  I  would  rather  it  would  live;  but  as  it  is, 
I  have  been  praying  that  Almighty  God  would 
take  it  to  Himself,  and  thus  relieve  it  from  suffer- 
ing." The  visitor  procured  the  water  of  Lourdes 
and  gave  the  little  sufferer  a  few  drops  to  swallow, 
but  it  retained  the  water  in  its  mouth  and  would 
not  swallow  it.  Some  drops  were  then  rubbed  on 
the  child's  head,  and  in  a  few  minutes  it  began  to 
move,  and  swallowed  what  was  in  its  mouth. 
The  result  was  that  the  child  got  well,  regained 
its  health,  and  in  time  became  the  strongest  and 
healthiest  child  in  the  family. 
obituary. 

We  recommend  the  following  deceased  persons 
to  the  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
fraternity: Sarah  Rooney,  Shieldsville,  Minn.,, 
who  lately  departed  this  life.  Mary  Cahill,  Kil- 
kenny, Ireland,  who  went  to  her  reward  during 
the  past  month.  David  O'Halloran,  New  York 
city,  who  departed  this  life  a  few  weeks  ago. 
T.  F.  Bradley,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  who  lately 
departed  this  life.  Mrs.  Margaret  Brossnahan, 
Lawrence,  Mass.,  who  departed  this  life  Sept.  3d. 
James  Ryan,  Montgomery  Station,  Ind.,  whose 
death  occurred  August  24th.  Patrick  O'Farrell, 
who  died  in  Chico,  Cal.,  May  5th. 
.  May  their  souls  and  all  the  souls  of  the  faith- 
ful departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in 
peace ! 

A.  Granger,  C.  S.  C, 
Director  of  the  Confratemity. 
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TUERK'S   WATER    MOTOR 

for  Blowing  House  and  Church  Organs,  and  Running  all  kinds  of  Machinery  by  Water  Power,  Hydrant  Pressure. 

TUERK  BROS.  &  JOHNSTON, 

Send  for  Catalogue.  86  &  88  Market  Street,  Chicago. 

The  Organ  in  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Saored  Heart,  Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  la  blown  with  a  Tuerk  Motor. 
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DR.    MelNTOSH'S 

Solar  Microscope  and  Stereopticon  Combination 

FOR  THE  USE  OF 

COLLEGES,  SCHOOLS,  PHYSICIANS  and  SCIENTISTS. 


This  Combination  includes  three  distinct  instruments,  a 
Solar  Microscope,  Solar  Stereopticon  and  Monoc- 
ular Microscope. 

Each  of  these  can  be  used  alone  or  ia  combination. 

By  the  aid  of  this  combination,  Astronomy,  Geography,  Geometry, 
Botany,  Zo51ogy,  Philosophy,  Physiology,  Pathology,  Histology,  etc., 
can  be  finely  illustrated  to  a  large  class  or  audience. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  Free  on  application. 

Mcintosh  galvanic  &  faradic  battery  co., 

192  &  194  Jackson  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

clecio'8l-i4m 
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BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

Bells  of  Pure  Copper  and  Tin  for  Churches. 
Schools,  Fire  Alarms, Farms,  etc,  FULLY 
WARRANTED,    Catalogue  sent  Free. 

VANDUZEN  &TIFT,  Cincinnati.  O. 


MENEELY  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

FaTorably  known  to  the  public  since 
11826.  Church, Chapel, School, Fire  Alarm 
and  other  bells;  ulso  Chimes  and  Peala. 

mSEELYSt  CO.,  WEST  IBOY,  11,1 


The  Lemonnier  Library, 

Established  at  Notre  Dame  in  1872  for  tlie  use 
of  the  Students  of  the  University. 


Donations  of  books,  pamphlets,  periodicals,  etc., 
for  the  re-establishing  of  this  Library,  which  was 
destroyed  by  the  late  fire,  are  respectfully  solicited 
and  will  be  gratefully  received  and  acknowledged 
by  the  Librarian.    Please  address 

J.  i^.  e:i>^wa.iii>s, 

NoTBB  Damb,  Iiidiana. 


Mixed  Marriages. 

Their  Origin  and  Results. 


By  Rev.  A.  A.  LAMBING, 

Author  of  "  The  Orphan's  Feiend,"  "  The  Sunday- 
School  Teacher's  Manual,"  etc,  etc 


Single  Copy, 
Eight  Copies, 
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University  of  Notre  Dame. 


ST.  jrosE:jpn:»©  co,,  ijsi>. 


'^pHIS  UNIVERSITY  was  founded  in  1842,  and 
X  chartered  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  In- 
diana, in  1844,  with  power  to  confer  all  the  usual  de- 
grees. The  College  can  be  easily  reached  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  by  means  of 
three  great  trunk  lines  of  railway— the  Lake  Shore  and 
Michigan  Southern,  the  Chicago  and  Lake  Huron,  and 
the  great  Western  and  Michigan  Central;  the  first  two 
passing  within  a  mile  of  the  College  grounds,  and  the 
last  connecting  at  Niles  with  the  railway  between  that 
city  and  South  Bend. 

The  College  buildings  are  massive  and  commodious, 
and  capable  of  giving  accommodation  to  five  hundred 
resident  students. 

The  University  affords  every  facility  for  acquiring 
a  thorough  knowledge  of 

CLASSICS,  LAW, 

MATHEMATICS,         MEDICINE, 
SCIENCE,  MUSIC. 

To  such  as  wish  to  devote  themselves  to  Commercial 
pursuits,  Notre  Dame  gives  a  more  thorough  business 
training  than  can  be  obtained  in  any  purely  Commer- 
cial College. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  COURSE 

has  always  received  the  most  careful  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  officers  and  Commercial  Faculty  of  the 
Institution. 

In  all  the  courses,  the  best  systems  of  teaching  are 
adopted,  and  the  best  authors  for  each  branch  selected. 

New  Students  will  be  received  at  any  time,  their 
term  beginning  with  date  of  entrance. 

Catalogues,  giving  full  particulars,  will  be  sent 
free,  on  application  to  the  President. 


Ttie  JMlniin  Dopartineiit. 

This  is  a  separate  Department  in  the  Institution  at 
Notre  Dame,  for  boys  under  13  years  of  age. 

Thorough  and  comprehensive  instruction  in  the  pri- 
mary branches  is  imparted.  The  discipline  is  parental, 
and  suited  to  children  of  tender  years.  The  personal 
neatness  and  wardrobe  of  the  pupils  receive  special 
attention  from  the  Sisters,  who  take  a  tender  and  faith- 
ful care  of  their  young  charges. 

Board  and  Tuition— $125,  per  Session  of  Five  Months. 

Drawing,  Vocal  Music,  Violin,  and  Piano,  free  in 
this  Department. 

For  further  particulai-a,  or  Catalogue,  address 

Rev  T  E  WALSH,  C  S  C, 

Notre  Dame  P.  0.,  Indiana. 


Read  What  Millions  Proclaim! 


The  Genuine  Singer  Sewing  Machines 

ARE  ONLY  Made  by  the  Singer 

Manufacturing  Company. 


Notre  Dame  P.  0., 

Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  1882. 
They  are,  beyond  all  controversy,  the  best  in  the 
world.  Having  tried  many  other  makes  in  our  re- 
spective Institutions,  we  find,  by  continual  usage,  the 
genuine  Singer  to  be  far  superior  to  any  other,  and 
recommend  it  to  all  as  the  most  valuable  of  Sewing 
Machines.  E.  F.  Grether,  No.  135  Michigan  Street, 
South  Bend,  Indiana,  is  agent  for  this  locality.  Call 
on  or  address  him. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NOTRE  DAME, 
and  ST.  MARY'S  ACADEMY. 


The  "  OLD  RELIABLE  "  SINGER 
is 
The  Strongest, 

The    Simplest, 

The  Most  Durable 

SEWING  MACHINE 

EVER  YET  CONSTRUCTED. 


Our  Sales  last  year  were  at  the  rate  of  over 
1,800   SEWING  MACHINES  A  DAY 
for  every  business-day  in  the  yeai. 


THE  SINGER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 
Principal  Office — 34  Union  Square,  N.  Y. 
South  Bend  Branch — 135    Michigan   Street. 

2,000  Offices  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada ;  and  3,000  in 
the  Old  World  and  South  America. 

Offices  in  every  civilized  Country  upon  earth. 
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The  Successor  of  Cardinal  Wiseman. 


^^pHO  is  to  succeed  ? "  was  the  question 
SB®  on  every  tongue  when,  on  February  15, 

""  1865,  Cardinal  Wiseman  passed  away. 
The  question  was  an  important  one ;  for  the 
archdiocese  of  Westminster,  created  for  and 
under  Cardinal  Wiseman,  had  become  one  of 
the  leading  sees  of  the  world.  Wiseman's 
great  heart,  his  wisdom,  his  urbanity,  his  wide 
knowledge  of  men  and  of  events,  his  zeal  and 
charity,  had  enabled  him  to  live  down  the 
storm  of  clamor  that  greeted  his  accession  to 
his  title  and  see.  The  England  that  then 
hated  him  with  an  insane  hatred  came  to  love 
and  esteem  the  man  whose  effigies  had  been 
burned  throughout  the  country  only  fifteen 
years  before.  It  was  Christianity  entering 
again  into  the  heart  of  paganism — the  pagan- 
ism of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  great  Baby- 
lon, as  its  own  citizens  call  London, — and 
taking  possession  by  virtue  of  the  Blood  of 
Christ  of  the  seat  of  the  pomp  and  glory  of 
this  world. 

It  was  natural  that  men — Protestants  no 
less  than  Catholics — should  eagerly  speculate 
about  the  probable  successor  to  such  a  see. 
Several  names  were  canvassed  abroad.  The 
Cardinal  had  done  his  work  well,  and  gathered 
in  a  rich  harvest  during  the  time  of  his  ser- 
vice. England  was  not  without  men  fitted  to 
fill  the  position  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  so 
great  a  man.  Among  the  names  mentioned 
as  likely  to  succeed  was  that  of  Provost  Man- 
ning, pastor  of  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  and 
St.  Helen,  Bayswater,  London  :  a  man  as  well 
known  in  Rome  as  in  Londoji,  and  one  to 


whom  at  one  time  the  highest  dignity  in  the 
Anglican  Church  lay  open.  To  this  his  old 
friend,  Mr.  Gladstone,  testified  not  long  since, 
in  a  touching  public  testimonial  to  him  who, 
as  he  said,  had  gone  out  from  amongst  them 
to  follow  the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  and 
find  elsewhere  that  eminence  he  had  hoped 
to  see  him  occupy  in  their  own  commun- 
ion. 

Manning  at  this  time  was  not  what  in  gen- 
eral phrase  would  be  called  "a  popular  candi-- 
date."  He  was  thought  to  be  too  severe  and 
austere  a  man  to  follow  after  the  warm  and' 
genial  presence  of  Cardinal  Wiseman.  It  was 
like  putting  an  icicle  in  place  of  a  sunbeam. 
Then,  again,  he  was  '^  a  reformer  " ;  and  though 
reform  may  be  a  very  desirable  thing  in  itself, 
easy-going  people  find  reformers  uncomforta- 
ble persons  to  have  near,  especially  in  positions 
of  authority.  He  had  taken  for  his  model  St. 
Charles  Borromeo,  that  great  reformer  of  the 
sixteenth  century ;  had  himself  become  an 
Oblate  of  St.  Charles,  and  established  in  his 
parish  a  community  of  Oblates,  of  which  he 
was  the  head.  He  and  his  band  worked  with 
great  zeal,  especially  in  the  cause  of  temper- 
ance and  education ;  and  in  a  short  time  the 
parish  became  known  as  a  model.  Very  many 
conversions  were  made.  The  Provost's  advice 
was  sought  in  all  quarters.  A  story  is  told  of 
a  gentleman  who  pestered  him  for  a  long  time 
with  his  doubts  and  difficulties.  He  was 
burning  to  enter  the  Catholic  Church,  but  at 
the  very  moment  of  entering  some  new  diffi- 
culty would  start  up  and  stand  in  his  way. 
One  morning,  after  attending  the  Provost's 
Mass,  he  followed  him  into  the  sacristy. 

"  Well,"  said  Father  Manning,  smiling,  "  I 
hope  you  have  come  at  last." 

"Yes,  I  have.  Father." 
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Ave  Maria. 


"Thank  Grod  for  that !"  was  the  hearty  re- 
sponse. 

"But — but — Father,  there  is  just  this  thing 
that  I  want  explained";  and  there  was  a 
repetition  of  the  old  story. 

Father  Manning,  after  listening,  pondered 
a  moment,  doubtless  seeking  inspiration  from 
God  ;  and  then,  taking  the  man  gently  by  the 
arm,  said :  "  Come  with  me ;  I  see  there  is 
only  one  way  to  end  your  doubts."  And  so 
saying,  he  led  his  astonished  captive  to  the 
confessional  box.  "Now  kneel  down  and 
make  your  confession,"  was  the  command. 
The  confession  was  made  there  and  then,  and 
the  doubts  were  forever  dissolved. 

In  due  time  came  the  news  that,  as  Punch 
put  it,  "  Pio  Nono  thought  that  Peter's  barque 
wanted  manning  ^^ ;  and  the  new  Prelate 
speedily  returned  to  his  see.  All  sorts  of 
stories  had  gone  abroad  about  his  austerity 
and  severity ;  and  the  timid  prepared  for  a 
reign  of  terror,  while  others  looked  out  for  a 
new  Thomas  of  Canterbury.  Within  a  short 
time  much  nonsensical  gossip  was  dissipated. 
.The  Archbishop  seemed  born  for  his  position, 
as  he  doubtless  was.  Clad  in  his  archiepisco- 
pal  robes,  with  mitre  on  head  and  crosier  in 
hand,  he  looked  the  living  image  of  an  ideal 
mediaeval  Bishop.  The  face  keen,  ascetic, 
sharp-cut ;  the  eyes  deep-sunken,  but  lumi- 
nous ;  the  features  mobile,  and  at  times  lit  up 
with  the  very  passion  of  zeal  for  God's  work  ; 
the  figure  spare,  but  wiry ;  the  movements 
dignified  :  there  was  a  restless  energy  in  the 
whole  man  that  said  :  There  is  much  work  to 
be  done  in  this  world,  and  little  time  in  which 
to  do  it. 

That  was  Archbishop  Manning's  character- 
istic from  the  start — a  tireless  energy.  He  is 
probably  the  most  indefatigable  worker  in  all 
London.  In  this  respect  he  may  have  as  rivals 
his  friend  Mr.  Gladstone  or  the  managers  of 
the  great  daily  newspapers,  or,  possibly,  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  For,  though  the  work  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  reads  pleasantly  enough 
on  paper,  it  is  really  work  of  the  most  ar- 
duous, tiresome,  and  exacting  kind  ;  and  it  is 
only  fair  to  say  that  the  heir  of  England  per- 
forms the  duties  thrust  upon  him  by  the 
Queen's  abstention  from  public  affairs,  with 
the  tact  and  good  humor  of  a  gentleman. 
The  Archbishop,  or  Cardinal  as  he  now  is,  is 
always  somewhere,  and  doing  something  ;  in 
fact,  he  seems  to  have  the  faculty  of  doing 


many  things  at  once,  and  all  of  them  well. 
He  is  confirming,  dedicating,  writing,  preach- 
ing, or  preparing  sermons  ;  speaking  at  great 
public  movements,  giving  receptions,  or  attend- 
ing them,  and  supervising  the  affairs  of  his  dio- 
cese— all  in  a  breath.  There  is  his  round  of 
life,  and  the  wonder  is  that  the  frail  form,  can 
carry  it  all  without  utterly  breaking  down. 

There  is  little  that  is  icy  about  him  ;  he  is 
really  one  of  the  most  genial  of  men,  always 
eager  for  information,  and  himself  a  capital 
raconteur.  Always  at  his  best,  he  is  espec- 
ially so  among  the  young.  He  loves  to  have 
them  around  him,  and  draw  them  out.  This 
was  his  practice  at  St.  Edmund's  College,  the 
college  of  the  archdiocese,  before  the  removal  of 
the  Divinity  students  to  St.  Thomas's  Semi- 
nary, London.  He  would  gather  them  in  a 
group  around  him,  and  start  some  subject  of 
debate.  One  day,  conversation  turned  on 
preaching  ;  the  difi&culty  of  extempore  ser- 
mons was  touched  upon.  The  Archbishop 
said  that  his  plan  even  at  that  day  was  to  pre- 
pare his  sermons  very  carefully  by  making  copi- 
ous notes  beforehand,  under  the  various  divi- 
sions of  his  subject.  This  laid  the  whole  matter 
out  clearly  in  his  mind,  and  for  the  rest  he  was 
enabled  to  fill  in  as  he  went  along.  Practice 
did  that.  If  hard  pushed,  he  advised  them 
at  least  never  to  mount  the  pulpit  or  the 
platform  without  having  one  idea  in  their 
heads — one  thing  of  which  they  had  some- 
thing to  say,  and  also  an  idea  of  how  to  finish 
what  they  wish  to  say.  Between  the  begin- 
ning and  the  end,  something  would  probably 
suggest  itself. 

Some  one  mentioned  the  name  of  Spurgeon, 
wondering  at  the  hold  a  preacher  of  such  com- 
mon and  coarse  methods  of  speech  should 
have  on  the  people.  "  Well,"  said  the  Arch- 
bishop, "  there  must  be  something  more  than 
coarseness  and  commonness  in  him.  At  all 
events,  when  one  of  my  priests  builds  a  church 
as  large  as  Mr.  Spurgeon's  Tabernacle,  clears 
it  of  debt,  and  keeps  it  full  from  Sunday  to 
Sunday,  I  will  say,  'Go  on!'  That  priest  is 
doing  well."  Then  he  went  on  to  speak  of 
John  Wesley  and  his  methods.  He  said  it 
was  undeniable  that  Wesley  was  full  of  zeal ; 
at  one  time,'  he  thought  he  was  very  near  the 
Catholic  Church.  And  he  told  a  story  of 
Wesley  on  one  of  his  circuits,  when  he  was 
trying  to  revive  religion  along  the  Welsh  bor- 
ders.    As  usual,  bis  preaching  had  great  effect 
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on  tlie  people  ;  but  there  was  one  old  farmer, 
a  noted  character  in  the  neighborhood,  who 
steadfastly  refused  to  attend  the  meetings,  be 
converted,  or  even  see  Wesley  at  all.  When- 
ever the  preacher  appeared,  the  farmer  would 
disappear.  Wesley  was  determined  to  capture 
him,  but  could  never  meet  his  man.  Each 
knew  the  other  well  by  sight,  by  this  time. 
One  day,  as  Wesley  was  riding  along  a  lone 
country  road  to  a  town  some  miles  distant,  he 
spied  his  man  riding  on  ahead.  Wesley  knew 
there  was  no  turn  in  the  road  until  the  town 
was  reached,  so  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse  and 
cantered  after  the  sinner.  The  farmer,  turn- 
ing in  his  saddle  and  seeing  who  was  behind 
him,  spurred  up  his  own  nag,  and  rode  for 
dear  life.  It  was  a  trial  of  speed  between  the 
two  ;  but  Wesley's  animal  proving  the  better, 
he  at  last  came  up  with  his  man ;  and  mile 
upon  mile  of  that  country  road  he  poured 
broadside  after  broadside  into  the  farmer's  ears 
on  the  state  of  his  soul,  the  perils  and  the  tor- 
tures of  damnation,  until  the  old  fellow  could 
stand  it  no  longer  ;  and,  as  the  town  came  in 
sight,  he  cried  out,  exhausted :  "  Hold  up, 
parson.  I  give  in  to  grace."  And  Wesley 
had  him  at  the  meeting  that  night. 

These  are  but  a  few  side-lights  on  the  life 
of  a  man  of  the  century,  whose  life  is  a  great 
example,  and  whose  incessant  work  is  all  for 
the  glory  of  God  and  the  benefit  of  his  fellows. 
Were  he  not  Archbishop  of  Westminster,  he 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  Anglican 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  might  have 
been  a  great  statesman,  so  full  of  facts  and 
figures  and  so  great  an  organizer  is  he.  But, 
best  of  all,  he  might  have  been  a  great  jour- 
nalist. He  has  the  journalistic  instinct,  the 
keen,  incisive  style,  the  quick  eye  for  a  flaw  in 
his  adversary's  armor,  the  clear  exposition  of 
his  own  case,  and  the  ever-ready  pen  needed  in 
journalistic  warfare.  As  it  is,  he  is  engaged 
in  the  mighty  work  of  building  up  the  Church 
in  England,  providing  schools  for  the  poor,  or- 
ganizing chanties  and  pious  societies,  preach- 
ing the  cause  of  temperance,  and  raising  up  a 
zealous  and  learned  priesthood  to  carry  on  the 
work  after  he  has  gone  to  his  rest  and  reward. 


There  is  no  other  spiritual  reading  which, 
in  the  way  of  supernaturalizing  the  mind,  and 
imbuing  it  with  the  full  Catholic  spirit,  can  be 
even  compared  with  the  Lives  of  the  Saints. — 
Faber. 


Pleading  Hands. 

BY  ELEANOR  C.  DONNELLY. 

[Sister  Mary  John,  a  venerable  and  devoted 
Sister  of  Charity,  died  at  St.  Joseph's  Orphan 
Asylum,  Philadelphia,  on  September  13th. 
She  had  more  than  attained  the  three-score 
years  and  ten  of  man's  allotted  span,  and  had 
celebrated  some  time  ago  the  Golden  Jubilee 
of  her  religious  vows ;  but,  as  the  aged  pilgrim 
.began,  at  last,  to  pass  painfully  into  the  Valley 
of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  her  characteristic 
humility  took  alarm,  and  filled  her  with  fears 
of  the  approaching  judgment.  After  all 
those  blessed  seventy  years,  teeming  with 
prayers,  penances,  and  works  of  mercy  and  self- 
sacrifice,  Sister  Mary  John  lamented  that  she 
had  "nothing  to  offer"  her  Master  when  she 
should  appear  before  His  Face.  One  of  the 
attending  Sisters  hearing  the  humble  com- 
plaint, pointed  to  the  swollen,  toil-hardened 
hands  of  the  dying  woman,  and  answered  her 
with  these  significant  words :  "  Only  show 
Him  your  hands,  dear  Sister,  and  our  Lord 
will  be  satisfied."] 

SHOW  Him  your  hands,  dear  Sister, 
As  you  stand  at  the  Bar  supreme; 
The'  the  searching  lights  of  the  Judgment 
About  you,  startled,  stream, — 

Stretch  forth  your  toil-worn  fingers, 

By  generous  service  scarr'd ; 
They  are  whiter  and  sweeter  than  lilies, 

Those  roughen'd  hands  and  hard. 

For  they  to  the  dear  Lord  Jesus 
Will  breathe  the  tale  of  the  past: 

Will  tell  of  the  heavenly  treasures 
By  ceaseless  toil  amass'd. 

The  care  for  the  helpless  orphan, 

The  zeal  for  the  suff'ring  poor ; 
The  deeds  of  a  life  devoted, 

Unselfish,  brave  and  pure. 

A  hero's  courage  in  crosses, 

A  woman's  tenderness: 
A  sympathy  'mid  all  losses, 

To  cheer,  to  comfort,  to  bless, — 

This  is  the  tale  of  those  fingers. 
Those  trembling  hands  and  old: 

Fairer  and  sweeter  than  lilies, 
Rarer  than  gems  and  gold; 
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For  these  are  the  fadeless  lilies 

The  angels  love  to  cull ; 
And,  of  incorruptible  gold  and  gems, 

Those  dear  old  hands  are  full. 

And  the  Master  says  (as  He  folds  them 
To  His  Heart)—"  Thrice  blessed  be ! 

For  all  that  ye  did  to  My  little  ones, 
Ye  surely  did  to  Mel" 
Philadelphia,  September  15, 


The  Confessional. 


A  LECTURE  BY  THE  REV.  D.  B.   CULL. 


(CONTINUBD.) 

It  seems  to  me  one  of  the  clearest  of  all  the 
doctrines  of  the  New  Testament,  that  our 
Blessed  Lord  has  given  power  on  earth  to 
men  to  forgive  sins  repented  for.  What  words 
could  be  plainer  than  these  :  "  Whose  sins  you 
shall  forgive,  they  are  forgiven  them ;  whose 
sins  you  shall  retain,  they  are  retained"? 
what  plainer  than,  "  I  will  give  to  thee  the 
keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  "  ?  what  more 
express  than,  "  Whatsoever  you  shall  bind  on 
earth,  shall  be  bound  in  heaven ;  whatsoever 
you  shall  loose  on  earth,  it  shall  be  loosed  also 
in  heaven  "  ? 

Now,  this  power  was  to  be  exercised  not 
only  during  the  life  of  the  Apostles.  The 
Church  as  constituted  by  Jesus  Christ  is  to 
last  till  the  end  of  time,  and  "the  gates  of 
hell  shall  not  prevail  against  her."  Hence 
the  power  of  forgiving  sins  was  to  be  the 
trust  of  the  successors  of  the  Apostles.  The 
Apostles  communicated  this  power  to  St. 
Paul,  an  Apostle  "born  out  of  time,"  and 
consecrated  a  Bishop  of  the  Church  after  his 
miraculous  conversion,  of  which  we  read  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (chap.  xiii).  St.  Paul, 
therefore,  was  not  present  when  our  Lord 
said :  "  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost :  whose 
sins  you  shall  forgive,  they  are  forgiven,"  etc. ; 
consequently,  he  did  not  receive  the  power  of 
forgiving  sins  from  our  Lord  direct.  St.  Paul, 
in  turn,  consecrated  Timothy  and  Titus  Bish- 
ops, and  gave  them  the  power  of  forgiving  sins 
in  the  name  of  God  and  by  the  authority  of 
God,  just  as  he  had  received  it  himself. 

Not  only  did  the  Apostles  believe  they  pos- 
sessed the  power  of  forgiving  sins,  and  not 
only  did  the  first  Christians  believe  it,  and 
avail  themselves  of  it  ("  crowds  coming,  con- 


fessing and  declaring  their  deeds,")  but  all 
the  successors  of  the  Apostles  believed  that 
they  had  inherited  the  like  prerogative,  and 
all  faithful  people  of  every  age  have  acknowl- 
edged it.  Tradition. everywhere  speaks  of  this 
belief  as  taught  and  practised.  All  the  holy 
Fathers  teach  it.  Ah  uno  disce  omnes.  St. 
Ambrose,  who  lived  fifteen  hundred  years  ago 
(died  397),  says  (L.  II,  c.  2,  n.  12  de  Poeniten.) : 
"What  seems  to  us  impossible  to  obtain,  is 
possible  to  God  to  grant.  For  it  seemed  im- 
possible for  sin  to  be  washed  away  by  water. 
Naaman,  the  Syrian,  thought  his  leprosy 
could  not  be  washed  away  by  water ;  but 
God  made  possible  what  seemed  impossible. 
In  like  manner  it  seemed  impossible  that  sins 
should  be  forgiven  by  penance;  still  Christ 
prescribed  this  to  the  Apostles,  and  from  the 
Apostles  it  has  been  handed  down  to  the 
priests  as  their  duty.  Thus  what  seemed  im- 
possible has  become  possible." 

And,  again  {de  Poeniten.  L.  I,  c.  2,  n.  6),  the 
same  holy  Father  says  :  "  For  since  the  Lord 
Jesus  Himself  has  said  in  His  Gospel, '  Eeceive 
ye  the  Holy  Ghost :  whose  sins  you  shall  for- 
give, they  are  forgiven  them  ;  and  whose  sins 
you  shall  retain,  they  are  retained,'  who  is  it 
that  honors  Him  the  more,  he  that  obeys  His 
commands,  or  he  that  resists  them  ?  "  A  little 
farther  on  (n.  7),  the  Saint  declares  the  power 
to  bind  and  to  loose  to  be  given  exclusively 
to  the  priests.  Jus  enim  hoc  solis  permissum 
sacerdoUhus  est — "  This  right  is  granted  to  the 
priests  only."  To  show  that  the  power  is  not 
confined  to  little  sins,  he  says  :  "  He  [Christ] 
promised  His  mercy  to  all,  and  gave  His 
priests  the  power  to  loosen  without  exception." 

Could  the  Catholic  dogma  of  confession  be 
more  forcibly  stated  ?  Christ,  says  St.  Am- 
brose, has  given  to  the  Apostles,  and  through 
them  to  all  His  priests,  and  to  them  alone, — 
solis  sacerdotihus, — the  power  and  the  com- 
mand to  absolve  in  the  Sacrament  of  Penance, 
sinners  from  all  their  sins.  Again,  he  says : 
"  The  poison  is  sin,  the  remedy  the  accusation 
of  one's  crime  ;  the  poison  is  iniquity,  confes- 
sion is  the  remedy  of  the  relapse.  Therefore, 
it  is  truly  a  remedy  against  poison  if  thou 
declare  thine  iniquities,  that  thou  mayest  be 
justified."  And,  again,  whg,t  is  said  to  Peter 
(To  thee  I  give  the  keys.  .  .  .  whatsoever  you 
shall  bind,  etc.,)  is  said  to  the  Apostles.  We 
usurp  not  our  power ;  we  but  obey  our  com- 
mand. 


■  ■     Confror 
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Confronted  by  such  an  array  of  proofs  from 
the  words  of  our  Lord,  the  practice  of  the  Apos- 
tles and  the  first  Christians,  and  the  teach- 
ing and  practice  of  the  Church  for  nineteen 
hundred  years,  why  do  the  enemies  of  the 
Church  charge  that  confession  is  the  inven- 
tion of  the  priests  ?  My  friends,  they  do  so 
because  they  are  not  honest.  Certainly  an 
innovation  so  unheard  of  as  our  calumniators 
describe  it,  so  galling  to  human  nature,  would 
have  raised  so  great  a  consternation  in  the 
world  that  history  would  have  recorded  it.  If 
the  priests  invented  it,  when  did  this  occur  ? 
under  what  circumstances  ?  How  did  they 
succeed  in  persuading  mankind  to  adopt  it  ? 
Who  first  taught  the  doctrine  ?  Who  opposed 
its  introduction  ? 

These  questions  have  often  been  asked : 
they  have  never  been  answered.  History  says 
nothing  of  all  these  circumstances,  and  yet 
they  would  all  have  been  carefully  recorded 
had  any  innovation  of  the  kind  ever  been  at- 
tempted. All  Christendom  would  have  cried 
out  against  a  change  so  painful  to  human 
nature,  and  history  would  have  re-echoed  the 
voice  of  indignant  protest  that  would  have 
gone  forth.  Such  was,  invariably,  the  case  in 
regard  to  attempted  innovations  of  much  less 
practical  importance.  Then,  too,  if— as  our 
calumniators  declare — the  priests  introduced 
confession,  why  did  they  not  excuse  them- 
selves from  the  obligation  ?  They  are  not  ex- 
empt, neither  Bishops,  Cardinals,  nor  Popes. 
Besides,  of  all  the  burdens  of  the  ministry, 
those  of  the  confessional  are  the  heaviest,  the 
most  disagreeable,  the  most  taxing  on  the 
energies  of  mind  and  body.  Why  should  men 
invent  a  thing  so  distasteful  to  themselves  and 
to  all  the  rest  of  mankind  ? 

My  friends,  confession  is  not  an  invention, 
but  a  tribunal  devised  by  our  blessed  Lord 
for  our  reconciliation  and  solace,  for  our  com- 
fort and  our  guidance.  "But,"  say  some  of 
these  unconscionable  opponents,  "  the  priests 
charge  for  forgiving  sins."  I  repel  the  calumny 
with  the  most  scornful  indignation,  and  defy 
the  world  to  prove  a  single  instance.  There 
is  no  crime  to  which  the  Church  attaches  se- 
verer penalties  than  to  the  crime  of  simony, 
buying  or  selling  things  spiritual  for  things 
temporal. 

An  amusing  story  is  told — which  has  many 
believers  where  Catholic  priests  and  Catholic 
people  and  Catholic  books  are  few  and  far  be- 


tween— of  a  smart  little  Yankee  boy,  the  son 
of  Catholic  parents.  One  Saturday  afternoon, 
so  the  story  goes,  the  mother  had  this  promis- 
ing heir  array  himself  in  his  best  clothes  pre- 
paratory to  going  to  confession.  As  he  was 
about  leaving  the  house  for  the  church,  she 
placed  a  sum  of  money  in  his  hands. 

"  What  is  this  for  ?  "  said  young  inquisitive. 

"That,"  said  his  fond  mother,  "is  to  pay 
the  priest  for  forgiving  your  sins  ?  " 

"Why!  does  the  priest  charge  for  forgiving 
sins?" 

"Certainly,"  answered  the  good  mother; 
"  but  he  requires  only  a  small  sum  from  poor 
people." 

"  Well,  to  whom  does  the  priest  go  to  con- 
fession ?  " 

"To  the  Bishop." 

"  Does  the  Bishop  charge  too  ?  " 

"  Of  course,"  said  the  mother  ;  "  he  has  his 
percentage." 

"And  to  whom  does  the  Bishop  confess  ?  " 

"To  the  Archbishop,  surely,"  replied  the 
mother. 

"  Does  he  charge  too  ?  " 

"  Well,  now,  how  inquisitive !  Of  course 
he  does,  and  puts  it  on  thick  too." 

"  To  whom  does  the  Archbishop  confess  ?  " 

"  To  the  Cardinal,  certainly,  my  dear." 

"Well,  does  he  charge?" 

"  Oh  yes  :  his  commission  is  very  heavy,  be- 
cause he  always  needs  money  badly." 

"  But  to  whom  does  the  Cardinal  confess  ?  " 

"  Why,  of  course  to  the  Pope." 

"  Does  he  get  paid  too  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  and  his  fee  is  the  highest  of  all." 

"  Well,  now,  tell  me  this,"  said  young  Amer- 
ica :  "  to  whom  does  the  Pope  go  to  confes- 
sion ?  " 

"Why,  to  God." 

"Does  God  charge?" 

"Certainly  not." 

"Well,"  said  the  youth,  "I'll  do  like  the 
Pope  :   confess  to  God,  and  keep  my  money!" 

It  is  too  bad  to  spoil  a  good  story;  but  this 
one  embodies  a  charge  that  is  totally  and  in- 
famously false.  From  no  person,  and  under 
no  circumstances,  is  one  cent  ever  taken  for 
the  forgiveness  of  sins.  Priests,  Bishops,  Car- 
dinals and  Popes  must  regret  their  sins,  con- 
fess them,  do  penance  for  them,  and  be  ab- 
solved from  them  in  the  confessional,  just  like 
other  mortals. 

You  may  hear  it  alleged  that  confession 
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renders  the  forgiveness  of  sin  quite  easy,  and 
therefore  encourages  sin.  It  is  well  known 
that  to  obtain  pardon  there  must  be  a  hearty 
and  sincere  sorrow  for  all  past  sins,  and  a  firm 
resolution,  by  the  grace  of  God,  never  to  sin 
again.  Is  that  encouraging  a  man  to  commit 
fresh  sins  ?  Besides,  Catholic  theology  teaches 
that  absolution  does  not  take  away  all  punish- 
ment, but  merely  the  guilt  and  eternal  punish- 
ment ;  and  that  there  still  remain  the  pains  of 
penance  or  of  Purgatory,  even  after  forgive- 
ness. The  fact  is,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
world  which  is  so  admirably  calculated  to  re- 
press sin,  encourage  virtue  and  benefit  society 
as  the  confessional. 

We  saw,  a  while  ago,  that  the  confessor  is  a 
judge  :  he  is  more, — he  is  a  physician  and  a 
father.    As  father,  he  occupies  the  place  of 
the  greatest  of  all  fathers — our  Lord.    To  no 
father  is  such  confidence  shown  as  to  the 
Father  confessor.    As  physician,  he  prescribes 
the  medicine,  and  explains  the  treatment  nec- 
essary to  cure  the  disease  laid  bare  to  him  by 
a  clear  confession.    Never  till  the  last  judg- 
ment shall  we  know  what  restitutions  the  con- 
fessional has  caused,  what  vices  it  has  eradi- 
cated, what  virtues  it  has  fostered,  what  despair 
it  has  dispelled,  what  happiness  it  has  secured, 
.  or  what  souls  it  has  saved.    Does  a  person  re- 
ceive too  much  wages  by  a  mistake  of  the 
paymaster :  the  confessor  demands  restitution. 
Has  any  one  spoken  ill  of  his  neighbor  (truly 
or  falsely):  he  must  repair  the  injury.    Has 
the  servant  wasted  the  goods  of  his  master  ? 
not  only  must  the  fault  be  remedied  for  the 
future,  but  reparation  must  be  made  for  the 
past.     Has  one  invaded  the  happy  home-circle, 
and  brought  over  it  a  cloud  of  ignominy  and 
sin  that  maj^  soon  burst  upon  it  ?  he  is  bound 
to  early  and  honorable  marriage.     Is  a  youth 
on  the  downward  path  from  the  reading  of  bad 
books  or  from  vicious  surroundings  ?  the  expe- 
rienced  confessor  sounds  the  halt,  points  out 
the  dangers  that  beset  him,  and  exacts  a  prom- 
ise that  he  will  take  the  precautions  which 
will  save  him.     Is  the  parent  derelict  in  his 
duties  to  his  family, — is  his  life  a  scandal  to 
his  children  ?  the  fatherly  confessor  reminds 
him  of  his  duties  and  the  penalties  of  scandal ; 
4incourages  him  in  well-doing,  and  sustains 
him  in  his  adversities.     In  a  word,  my  friends, 
the  clergy  become  the  salt  of  the  earth  in 
their  labors  of  the  confessional. 
(to  be  continued.) 


When  Our  Lady's  Anthems  Change. 

"|lj  HEN  the  earth  her  rest  is  taking, 
^^  And  the  leaves  have  ceased  to  fall; 
When  the  birds  in  distant  woodlands 
To  their  mates  no  longer  call ; 
When  the  days  of  Advent  bid  us 
For  our  Saviour's  birth  prepare, 
Then  the  sweet  strains  of  the  Alma 
Float  upon  the  Vesper  air. 
Mater,  Mater  Redemptoris, — 
Tender  Mother,  friend  most  true, 

Peccatorum  miserere, 
We  place  all  our  hopes  in  you. 
Alma  Mater,  guard  us  ever, 
Let  no  guile  our  hearts  estrange ; 
May  we  serve  our  dear  Lord  better, 
When  our  Lady's  Anthems  change  ! 

When  the  Christmas-tide  is  ended, 
And  the  Lenten  season  near ; 
When  the  shadow  of  our  errors 
Seems  to  fall  more  dark  and  drear; 
When  our  hearts  are  bowed  in  sorrow 
For  the  woes  that  we  have  wrought, 
Unto  Him  who  loved  us  truly, 
And  our  souls  with  life-blood  bought : 
Then  comes  like  the  dawn  of  morning — 
Dawn  dispelling  grief's  thick  shade — 
Ave  Regina  Ccelorum, — 
Hail  to  thee,  0  glorious  Maid! — 
Gaude  Virgo  gloriosa, 
Ne'er  let  sin  our  love  estrange ! 
Make  it  stronger,  deeper,  purer. 
When  our  Lady's  Anthems  change. 

When  the  earth  with  new-found  beauty 
In  her  spring-garb  is  attired, 
When  the  flowers  are  all  in  blossom. 
And  the  song-birds  seem  inspired ; 
When  the  Church  in  soul-felt  gladness 
Dries  the  penitential  tear, — 
Tells  us  now  to  leave  our  sadness, 
For  our  Eisen  Lord  is  near, — 
List  ye — list  ye  to  the  singing, 
It  is  ne'er  so  grand  as  now: — 

Regina  Cceli,  Icetare, 
At  thy  feet  we  humbly  bow ; — 
Alleluia!  let  us  learn  it. 
And  in  heaven 't  will  not  be  strange, 
For  we'll  say  it  now  and  ever, 
'Till  our  Lady's  Anthems  change. 

When  the  summer  heat  is  glowing. 
And  the  breezes  scarcely  move, 
And  the  thirsty  cattle,  lowing, 
Gather  in  the  shady  grove ; 
When  our  fainting  souls  grow  weary 
Of  the  world's  deluding  dross, 
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And  we  pine  for  peace  most  perfect, 
Even  while  we  dread  the  cross : — 
Then  Salve  Regina  cheers  us, 
Lifts  on  high  our  tear-dimmed  eyes 
To  the  Mater  Misericordice, 
Beyond  the  cloud-flecked  skies. 
0  most  clement !  0  most  pious  I — 
How  could  such  words  e'er  be  strange  I 
Let  us  learn  their  precious  lesson, 
When  our  Lady's  Anthems  change. 


Eliane. 


TRANSLATED  PROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  MRS.  AUGUSTUS 

CRAVEN,  AUTHOR  OF  "a  SISTER's  STORY,"  ETC., 

BY  LADY  GEORGIANA  FULLERTON. 

PART   II. 

CHAPTER  VIL 

If  Raynald  de  Liminge  had  indeed  been 
dead,  the  separation  between  him  and  his  fam- 
ily which  took  place  after  the  announcement 
of  his  marriage  could  not  have  been  greater. 
It  would  in  one  sense  have  been  less  complete  ; 
for  not  only  did  all  correspondence  cease,  but 
his  name  was  never  pronounced,  and,  as  far 
as  any  outward  sign  went,  it  almost  seemed 
as  if  he  were  forgotten  by  those  most  dear  to 
him. 

His  relatives  spent  the  spring  and  summer 
of  that  year  more  sadly  in  reality  than  in  ap- 
pearance, for  Madame  de  Liminge  resolutely 
adhered  to  the  part  she  had  determined  to  act. 
During  her  residence  in  Paris,  which  she 
shortened  as  much  as  possible,  no  one  spoke 
to  her  on  the  forbidden  subject ;  her  son  was 
still  travelling,  and  there  was  an  end  of  it. 
Everyone  was  made  to  understand  this  ;  and, 
taking  that  absence  into  account,  there  was 
nothing  surprising  in  the  fact  that  the  recep- 
tions at  the  Hotel  de  Liminge  were  less  ani- 
mated than  they  used  to  be.  Towards  the 
end  of  June,  Blanche  gave  birth  to  a  little 
girl,  to  whom  Eliane  stood  godmother.  This 
event  brought  her  back  to  Crecy  with  the 
Marquise,  for  a  month.  They  then  returned 
to  Erlon  for  the  rest  of  the  summer. 

Eliane  had  already  spent  some  sad  days  in 
that  place,  but  now  she  almost  wondered  that 
she  had  thought  them  sad.  It  is  only  in  the 
presence  of  an  irrevocable  misfortune  that  we 
sometimes  discover  how  much  hope  lingered 
in  our  hearts,  even  where  we  imagined  that 
we  had  forever  discarded  it.    It  is  the  same  in 


illness.  We  are  assured,  we  know,  we  admit,- 
that  the  case  is  hopeless  ;  but  it  is  only  when' 
death  comes  and  takes  us,  after  all,  by  sur- 
prise, that  we  find  out  that  against  hope  we 
were  still  hoping. 

Eliane  had  been  as  convinced  as  possible 
that  during  the  last  two  years  she  had  re- 
nounced all  idea  of  happiness  such  as  she  had 
dreamt  of  once  in  connection  with  Raynald. 
She  had  said  to  herself  over  and  over  again 
that,  though  he  might  live  in  her  heart  as  a 
memory  of  the  past,  she  never  could  think 
of  him  in  relation  to  the  future.  Yet  she  wa» 
now  more  dejected,  more  unhappy  than  she 
had  ever  been  before.  The  peace  she  had 
lately  enjoyed  was  painfully  disturbed ;  un- 
consciously, no  doubt,  she  must  have  cher- 
ished some  slight  indefinite  expectation  of 
something  which  now  could  never  be.  If  it 
had  been  otherwise,  would  she  have  felt  so 
much  more  wretched  than  she  could  account 
for? 

Another  trial  embittered  Eliane's  life  at  that 
time.  The  terrible  blow  which  had  crushed 
every  hope  of  the  Marquise  with  regard  to  her 
son  had  enlightened  her  as  to  the  past,  but 
not  in  the  way  that  might  have  been  expected. 
What  was  it  she  regretted  when  the  news 
reached  her  of  his  unhappy  marriage  ?  Was 
it  that  she  had  resisted  his  reasonable  and  ar- 
dent wishes  ?  Was  it  that  she  had  driven 
him  away  from  her  ?  No  :  the  feeling  upper- 
most in  her  mind  was  sorrow  that  she  had 
adopted  Eliane,  regret  that  she  had  admitted 
her  into  her  house.  She  thought  of  Mal- 
seigne's  words — "  If  you  did  not  want  him  to 
love  that  girl,  you  should  never  have  allowed 
him  to  see  her."  And,  instead  of  reproaching 
herself  for  the  fault  she  had  committed,  she  bit- 
terly lamented  the  good  impulse  she  had  acted 
upon.  It  is  so  much  more  satisfactory  to  ac- 
cuse oneself  of  an  excess  of  goodness  than  to 
admit  that  one  has  failed  in  a  contrary  sense. 
Her  sufiering  was  acute,  but  it  had  not  led  her 
to  see  her  own  defects.  She  was,  however,  by 
nature  and  principle  too  conscientious  not  to 
feel  an  uneasiness  which  affected  her  temper. 
That  very  struggle  with  her  better  feelings 
made  her  irritable,  gloomy,  and  sometimes 
quite  unkind  to  her  niece. 

August  and  the  first  part  of  September  she 
spent  in  these  internal  conflicts.  The  weeks 
dragged  on  their  weary  length.  Malseigne 
was  in  Burgundy,  and  poor  Eliane  missed  he^ 
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silent  comforter  ;  the  more  so  that  Mademoi- 
selle Silvestre  was  also  less  affectionate  to  her 
than  she  used  to  be.  She  could  not  get  over 
Eliane's  pleading  extenuating  circumstances 
in  the  case  of  "  the  adventuress  who  assumed 
to  be  Raynald's  wife."  It  was  always  in  that 
tone  that  the  old  lady  adverted  to  the  subject ; 
and  to  make  up  for  not  being  able  to  speak 
about  it  to  the  Marquise,  she  often  harped 
upon  it  when  alone  with  Eliane. 

Madame  de  Liminge,  persisting  in  her  de- 
termination to  behave  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened, chose  to  invite  her  neighbors  as  usual. 
She  ought  to  have  been  aware  that  her  power 
did  not  extend  so  far  as  to  check  others  from 
speaking  of  what  she  was  determined  to  ig- 
nore ;  and  that  in  the  little  town  of  C , 

and  all  the  neighboring  chateaux,  there  had 
been  no  end  of  reports  and  discussions  on  the 
most  favorable  subject  for  gossip  that  had  ever 
occupied  thoughts  and  tongues  there.  But, 
like  all  obstinate  and  domineering  persons,  the 
Marquise  never  perceived  nor  heard  what  she 
did  not  want  to  know,  and  easily  persuaded 
herself  that  others  followed  her  cue. 

Madame  de  THeris,  Madame  de  Foug^res 
and  her  daughters ;  M.  Edgar  Deshaies,  and 
all  the  society  of  the  neighborhood  called,  and 
were  invited  to  dinner;  the  only  difference 
being  that  company  was  not  received  in  the 
large  drawing-room  in  which  Raynald's  pic- 
ture hung  over  the  chimney-piece,  but  in  the 
library,  where  the  Marquise  now  habitually 
sat.  Hints  had  been  given  to  the  guests  not  to 
allude  to  "  that  unhappy  story."  The  young 
Marquis's  absence  was  to  be  spoken  of  as  tem- 
porary, and  attributed  to  the  most  common- 
place causes. 

All  this  was  carried  out  to  the  letter.  Ma- 
dame de  Liminge  seemed  satisfied,  and  was  in- 
deed almost  persuaded  that  she  had  succeeded 
in  bridling  the  thoughts  as  well  as  the  tongues 
of  her  acquaintances.  Eliane,  who  was  also 
obliged  to  play  her  part  in  this  long  piece  of 
acting,  was  wearied  to  death  with  it.  That 
fatigue — superadded  to  the  secret  grief  which 
was  preying  upon  her — brought  back  some  of 
the  symptoms  of  her  former  illness.  She  ex- 
erted all  the  strength  of  her  will  to  resist  this 
nervous  depression,  but  not  very  successfully, 
until  an  event  occurred  which  suddenly  called 
forth  her  moral  energy,  and  at  the  same  time 
restored  her  physical  powers. 

A  day  came  when,  without  any  apparent 


cause,  the  whole  of  the  artificial  edifice  of 
pride  and  self-reliance  with  which  Madame  de 
Liminge  had,  as  it  were,  fenced  herself  round, 
suddenly  broke  down.  On  the  morning  of 
that  day  she  had  appeared  particularly  ani- 
mated. It  was  the  one  on  which  the  children 
of  the  village  came  every  year  to  dine  in  the 
orangerie  of  the  chateau.  Their  parents,  the 
cure,  and  the  notabilities  of  the  neighborhood 
were  also  invited.  The  Marquise  and  her  chil- 
dren had  always  been  in  the  habit  of  presiding 
over  their  festivities.  Madame  de  Liminge  dis- 
played on  these  occasions  not  only  the  geni- 
ality for  which  she  was  remarkable,  but  a  sim- 
plicity of  manner  united  to  great  kindness 
towards  persons  of  all  ranks,  which,  without 
being  familiar,  was  unaffectedly  genuine  and 
cordial. 

Eliane  was  devoted  to  children,  and  whilst 
at  Erlon  spent  hours  amongst  these  little  peo- 
ple, who  all  worshipped  her.  Mademoiselle 
Silvestre,  who  had  been  acquainted  with  some 
of  their  parents  as  babies,  was  also  extremely 
popular  in  the  village.  She  had  been  for 
years  the  Marquise's  almoner,  and  her  appear- 
ance in  the  poor  cottages,  laden  with  clothes 
and  provisions,  was  a.  well-known  feature  in 
the  place.  Eliane  felt  happier  than  she  had 
been  for  a  long  time.  There  is  something 
very  contagious  in  the  joy  of  children  ;  and  as 
she  distributed  cakes,  fruit,  and  toys  to  the 
merry  little  creatures,  carried  the  infants  in 
her  arms,  or  fondled  them  on  her  knees,  life 
and  spirits  seemed  to  revive  in  her,  smiles  were 
on  her  lips,  and  even  the  gay,  pretty  laugh 
which  in  other  days  used  so  often  to  light  up 
her  grave  and  earnest  face,  rang  again  with  its 
silvery  tone  as  she  flitted  from  one  group  of 
urchins  to  another. 

"Come  now,  Rosinette,  make  haste,"  she 
said  to  a  tiny  child  of  four,  who,  with  an 
unfinished  piece  of  galette  in  her  hand,  was 
gazing  intently  at  an  enormous  heap  of  cher- 
ries.    "  Have  you  had  enough  galette? '^ 

"  Yes,  Mademoiselle  Eliane." 

''  Do  you  want  some  cherries,  little  Pussey  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Mademoiselle  Eliane." 

Half-a-dozen  cherries  were  put  on  her  plate, 
but  Rosinette's  eyes  were  still  riveted  on  the 
pyramid  whence  they  had  been  taken. 

"Why  don't  you  eat  your  cherries,  my  pet? 
Have  you  got  as  many  as  you  want  ?  " 

"  No,  Mademoiselle  Eliane." 

"  No ! "  Eliane  exclaimed,  much  amused  at 
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the  answer.  "  How  many,  then,  does  Rosinette 
want?" 

"  I  want  too  many,"  the  child  gravely  said. 

"Oh,  Sister  Seraphine,"  Eliane  cried,  "do 
come  here.  You  would  never  guess  what 
Rosinette  wishes  for." 

Sister  Seraphine  did  not  reply;  her  eyes 
were  turned  towards  the  opposite  side  of  the 
orangerie.  Eliane  looked  that  way,  and  her 
countenance  instantly  changed.  Seats  had 
been  erected  on  a  little  platform  at  the  further 
end  of  the  orangerie  for  those  who,  after  the 
dinner  was  over,  were  going  to  give  away 
to  the  children  clothes  and  books.  The  Sister 
was  watching  the  Marquise,  who,  leaning  on 
the  arm  of  the  cure,  seemed  to  have  some  dif- 
ficulty in  climbing  the  few  steps  to  it.  "  She 
is  not  well,"  she  said ;  "  depend  upon  it,  she 
is  not." 

The  words  were  hardly  out  of  her  mouth 
before  Eliane  was  on  the  platform.  She  ar- 
rived just  in  time  to  catch  in  her  arms  her 
aunt,  who  had  sunk  heavily  into  an  arm-chair, 
and  was  quite  unconscious. 

The  village  doctor,  who  was  there,  tried 
some  ineffectual  remedies.  At  first  he  hoped 
that  it  was  nothing  but  a  fainting  fit,  but  as 
she  did  not  revive,  he  ordered  her  to  be  carried 
to  the  chateau  and  laid  on  her  bed.  Soon 
afterwards  it  was  thought  advisable  to  tele- 
graph for  the  Marquise's  own  physician,  one 
of  the  most  eminent  medical  men  in  Paris, 
who  was,  moreover,  an  old  friend  of  hers  and 
her  family.  Blanche  was  also  summoned  in 
all  haste. 

When  Dr.  Gr arrived,  however,  at  eleven 

o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  Marquise  was  bet- 
ter. She  had  recovered  her  consciousness,  and 
had  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  those  about 
her,  but  did  not  seem  to  recollect  what  had 
taken  place  before  her  attack,  and  expressed 
no  surprise  at  seeing  Blanche  and  her  hus- 
band, or  Dr.  G ,  whose  name,  however,  she 

distinctly  pronounced.  There  was  still  a  great 
confusion  in  her  ideas. 

Whilst  the  doctor  was  carefully  examining 
her,  he  saw  that  her  eyes  were  reassuming 
their  wonted  expression.  She  raised  her  left 
hand  to  her  forehead,  and  said :  "  Oh,  I  now 
remember  everything,"  and  she  held  out  that 
hand  to  him.  "I  understand  now;  I  have 
been  ill,  and  they  sent  for  you.  I  am  glad 
you  are  here,  my  dear  doctor.  I  have  suffered 
very  much,  especially  these  last  days." 


"  Oh,  but  now  we  are  going  to  look  after 
you  and  get 'you  well.  Come  now,  give  me 
your  right  hand."     ' 

There  was  an  instant  of  anxious  silence,  and 
then  the  Marquise  said,  "  I  can't." 

And  so  it  was :  her  right  hand  was  para- 
lyzed ;  and  when,  after  a  few  days,  the  other 
symptoms  of  the  paralytic  stroke  she  had  had 
passed  away,  the  effect  of  it  remained,  and  it 
became  evident  that  although  there  was  no 
immediate  danger  in  the  case,  and  a  complete 
recovery  was  not  only  possible,  but  probable, 
her  state  required  the  strictest  care,  absolute 
repose,  and,  above  all,  a  total  absence  of  agi- 
tation and  anxiety — those  favorite  medical 
specifics  which  would  indeed  be  highly  effica- 
cious, supposing  that,  like  other  remedies, 
they  could  be  procured  by  means  of  their 
prescriptions.  Moreover,  Dr.  G strenu- 
ously insisted  on  a  change  of  scene  and  cli- 
mate. 

"It  would  be  a  good  thing,"  he  said,  "if 
she  could  live  for  a  time  in  a  place  entirely 
new  to  her." 

Yves  and  Blanche  undertook  to  carry  this 
into  effect.  He  promised  to  accommodate  all 
their  plans  to  its  accomplishment,  and  she 
took  upon  herself  the  difficult  task  of  inducing 
the  Marquise  to  let  them  arrange  everything 
for  her,  both  as  to  the  choice  of  her  residence 
and  the  management  of  her  affairs.  This  was 
a  bold  thing  for  Blanche  to  do,  and  she  felt 
very  nervous  about  it.  To  ask  her  mother  to 
be  guided  by  her  !  In  order  to  imagine  what 
an  effort  this  was,  we  must  call  to  mind  with 
what  implicit  submission,  as  well  as  admira- 
tion and  reverence,  she  had  from  childhood, 
and  ever  since,  looked  up  to  her. 

Madame  de  Liminge  was  lying  on  a  sofa  in 
her  room,  propped  up  with  pillows,  a  large 
shawl  concealing  her  paralyzed  hand,  when 
her  daughter,  kneeling  by  her  side,  timidly 
detailed  the  plans  they  had  formed. 

As  soon  as  she  was  well  enough  to  move 
they  would  leave  Erlon,  and  all  of  them  travel 
southward.  Yves  would  go  on  first,  in  order 
to  choose  a  villa  on  the  Riviera,  where  they 
should  spend  the  winter  together ; — the  chil- 
dren would  of  course  come  there  also.  If  her 
mother  wished  it,  they  might  remain  at  Cannes; 
but  Yves  thought  San  Remo  or  Bordighiera 
would  be  better,  the  climate  finer,  and  the 
rest  more  complete.  "For  my  own  dear 
mother  must  have  perfect  repose,"  Blanche 
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added,  "and  think  of  nothing  but  enjoying 
the  delicious  air." 

The  Marquise  did  not  interrupt  her  daugh- 
ter; she  opened  her  eyes  rather  wide,  and 
looked  surprised.  It  was  the  first  time  since 
her  childhood  that  a  journey,  with  all  its  at- 
tendant circumstances,  had  been  proposed  and 
regulated  by  any  one  but  herself.  She  seemed 
to  reflect  for  a  little  while,  and  then,  without 
speaking,  nodded  assent. 

Blanche,  pleased  and  relieved  at  having  so 
easily  succeeded,  kissed  her  mother's  left  hand, 
which  was  somewhat  nervously  clutching  the 
folds  of  the  shawl  thrown  over  the  couch. 
Her  own  was  pressed  in  return  ;  but  the  Mar- 
quise said,  in  a  low  voice  :  "  That  will  do,  my 
love ;  we  must  not  talk  about  it  any  more 
to-day."  And  to  put  a  stop  to  the  conversa- 
tion, she  closed  her  eyes. 

Blanche  looked  sadly  at  the  pale,  altered 
face.  It  was  six  months  ago  that  they  had 
heard  of  Raynald's  marriage,  and  three  since 
she  had  seen  her  mother.  She  was  painfully 
struck  with  the  change  in  her  appearance  dur- 
ing so  short  a  time.  The  whitened  hair  of 
the  Marquise,  the  wrinkles  on  her  brow,  and 
deepened  lines  around  her  mouth ;  the  thin, 
sharp  outline  of  her  oval  face  and  regular 
features  gave  token  of  the  suffering  so  sedu- 
lously concealed  by  an  affected  composure  or 
a  forced  vivacity.  Rapid  had  been  those  al- 
terations, and  startling  to  behold.  Blanche 
walked  slowly  away,  tears  streaming  down  her 
face. 

The  interval  between  that  day  and  the  one 
on  which  it  became  possible  for  Madame  de 
Liminge  to  begin  her  journey  was  employed 
in  making  arrangements  both  at  the  chateau 
and  the  village  in  prevision  of  an  absence  the 
length  of  which  seemed  uncertain.  Eliane 
greatly  assisted  Mademoiselle  Silvestre  in  all 
that  concerned  her  aunt's  comforts  and  her 
own  charities.  One  word  was  enough  to 
make  her  understand  and  act  up  to  her  wishes. 
What  related  to  business  and  the  management 
of  the  property,  Monleon  undertook  ;  and  the 
Marquise  knew,  though  she  said  nothing,  that 
no  one  would  suffer  from  neglect  whilst  she 
was  away. 

All  was  ready.  They  were  to  start  on  the 
following  day,  and  the  preceding  one  was 
drawing  to  a  close.  The  Marquise,  to  try  her 
strength,  had  been  walking  a  few  steps  in  the 
library,  and  was  now  reclining  in  an  arm-chair 


by  the  side  of  the  chimney,  in  which  a  large 
faggot  had  just  been  lighted.  The  freshness 
of  an  October  evening  made  the  cheerful  blaze 
acceptable.  Eliane  was  in  the  room,  but  de- 
liberating at  that  moment  whether  she  would 
not  call  Blanche  or  Mademoiselle  Silvestre,  in 
order  to  avoid  a  tete-a-tete  with  her  aunt,  who 
now  never  seemed  to  like  to  be  alone  with  her. 
She  was  just  going  towards  the  door,  when 
the  Marquise  raised  herself  a  little  in  the 
arm-chair,  and  said :  "  Eliane,  my  love,  come 
and  help  me  ! " 

There  was  something  in  the  sound  of  these 
words  that  made  Eliane's  heart  beat;  they 
were  said  exactly  in  the  tone  and  manner  of 
former  days.  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  she 
was  by  the  side  of  the  Marquise,  arranging 
the  cushion  on  which  her  paralyzed  arm  rested 
and  the  one  which  supported  her  head.  As 
she  was  doing  this  the  eyes  of  the  young  girl 
met  those  of  the  invalid,  who  was  looking  at 
her  with  so  much  kindness  and  grateful  feel- 
ing that  it  almost  overcame  her. 

"  Poor,  dear  Eliane  ! "  Madame  de  Liminge 
said  ;  "  you  are  very  good  to  me." 

"  Oh,  dear  aunt,  don't  say  that." 

"  Yes  :  I  have  been  ungrateful,  my  child  ;  I 
have  been  unjust  towards  you.  You  are  in 
nowise  to  blame  for  what — "  She  stopped 
short. 

Surprised  and  agitated,  Eliane  could  hardly 
draw  her  breath.  Was  her  aunt  going  to 
speak  of  him,  to  open  her  heart  to  her  ?  No  : 
the  Marquise  did  not  finish  her  sentence. 
She  changed  the  subject. 

"  I  am  glad  you  do  not  leave  me,  Eliane." 

"You  know,  dearest  aunt,  that  my  own 
wish  is  never  to  leave  you." 

"Never  !"  the  Marquise  said.  "Never  is  a 
strong  word  for  one  as  j^oung  as  you  are. 
Whatever  you  may  say,  the  day  will  come 
when  you  will  marry." 

*'/ marry!"  Eliane  exclaimed.  "Whom  on 
earth  should  I  marry  ?  " 

Madame  de  Liminge  fixed  her  eyes  upon 
her,  and  saw  that  the  fair  face,  which  had  for 
an  instant  been  suffused  with  blushes,  had 
again  become  as  pale  as  usual.  After  a  min- 
ute's silence,  the  Marquise  said  :  "  You  are  a 
dear,  good  child.    I  love  you,  and  I  thank  you." 

"  Oh,  my  own  dear  aunt,"  Eliane  answered, 
with  so  much  emotion  that  she  could  hardly 
bring  out  the  words,  "it  is  I  who  ought  to 
thank  you." 
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Mademoiselle  Silvestre  coming  in  just  then, 
she  escaped  to  her  room,  and  there  fell  on  her 


Pale  was  the  ray  of  sunshine  which  had 

gladdened  her  heart,  but  it  had  done  its  work. 

Warmth  and  life  returned  to  it,  and  with  them 

health. 

CHAPTER  VIII.   . 

The  winter  of  that  year  was  over,  and  the 
spring  beginning.  On  a  sunny  morning  early 
in  April,  Armand  de  Malseigne  was  sitting  in 
his  room  at  Paris,  with  the  window  open  and 
a  book  in  his  hand.  Although  he  lived  in  the 
noisiest  part  of  Paris,  his  apartment  was  per- 
fectly quiet.  It  was  separated  by  a  large 
court  from  the  Rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Honore, 
and  all  its  windows  looked  on  the  beautiful 
gardens  which  extend  from  that  street  to  the 
Champs  Elysees ;  so  that  nothing  but  foliage 
and  flowers  were  to  be  seen  in  every  direction. 
The  faint,  distant  sounds  of  a  large  city  only 
enhance  the  charm  of  the  solitude  and  silence 
of  such  an  abode,  and  perhaps  add  to  its  en- 
joyment by  the  feeling  that  at  any  moment 
it  can  be  exchanged  for  the  busy  haunts  of 
men  and  the  tumult  of  the  world. 

It  was  not,  however,  this  consciousness  that 
contributed  to  Armand's  satisfaction  as  he  sat 
musing  in  his  chair  on  the  day  after  he  re- 
turned to  Paris  from  the  South ;  he  was,  on 
the  contrary,  rejoicing  in  the  thought  that  no 
one  knew  of  his  arrival,  so  that  there  was  no 
danger  of  his  being  visited  that  day  by  im- 
portunate acquaintances. 

He  had  spent  some  time  at  San  Remo  with 
the  Marquise  and  her  family-party,  in  a  lovely 
villa  Yves  had  discovered  close  to  the  sea,  in 
a  sheltered  spot  surrounded  by  luxuriant 
shrubs  and  tall  palm-trees,  whence  it  derived 
its  name  of  La  Villa  des  Palmes.  It  had  been 
built  and  furnished  by  an  Englishman  who 
had  meant  to  settle  there  for  life  ;  but  soon — 
seduced  by  a  still  more  charming  locality  in 
Algeria — hastened  to  offer  it  for  sale,  and  in 
the  mean  time  had  been  glad  to  let  it  for  a 
year  to  the  Comte  de  Monleon. 

Malseigne  had  not  found  it  possible  to  resist 
the  pressing  invitation  of  his  friends,  who  left 
him  no  peace  till  he  had  joined  them  at  their 
winter  residence.  He  was  never  suffered  to 
vacate  for  any  long  time  his  place  in  the  fam- 
ily circle  of  the  Liminges ;  and  he  had  been 
himself  anxious  to  ascertain  what  progress 
the  Marquise  had  made  towards  recovery,  and. 


still  more,  to  find  out  whether  there  was  any 
improvement  in  another  point,  which  he  felt 
to  be  more  important  still  than  the  restoration 
of  her  health. 

He  could  not,  however,  be  blind  to  the  fact 
that  he  no  longer  enjoyed  under  that  roof  the 
sweet  and  peaceable  home-life  which  had  in 
some  measure  made  up  to  him  for  his  own 
isolation.  From  the  day  that,  in  that  same 
room  where  he  was  now  sitting,  Raynald  had 
for  the  first  time  spoken  to  him  of  Eliane,  and 
that  he  had  forewarned  him  of  the  obstacles 
which  he  knew  would  stand  in  the  way  of  his 
passionate  wishes,  there  had  been  nothing  but 
sorrow  and  agitation  in  that  once  happy  home. 
With  Blanche's  marriage  had  ended  a  period 
as  calm  as  her  untroubled  childhood.  The 
young  daughter  of  the  house  seemed  to  have 
carried  away  with  her  all  its  bright  sunshine. 

His  friend,  dearer  to  him  than  a  brother^ 
where  was  he  ?  What  had  become  of  that 
intimacy  which  united  them  so  closely  in  daily 
intercourse  when  within  reach  of  each  other^ 
or  daily  letters  when  they  were  separated  ? 
The  way  in  which  Raynald  had  dropt  all  cor- 
respondence with  him  was  as  painful  in  its 
way  as  his  mother's  obstinate  silence  with  re- 
gard to  him. 

One  day  when  he  was  at  San  Remo,  Mal- 
seigne almost  thought  that  Madame  de  Li- 
minge  was  going  to  break  that  terrible  silence 
which  made  all  those  about  her  so  sad.  One 
morning,  when  she  felt  somewhat  better  than 
usual,  she  had  taken  his  arm  and  walked  with 
him  to  a  spot  sheltered  from  every  breath  of 
cold  wind,  andjfacing  one  of  those  lovely  views 
which  met  the  eyes  at  every  turn  along  that 
enchanting  coast.  Eliane  was  walking  before 
them,  carrying  a  shawl  on  her  arm.  When 
they  reached  the  bench  in  that  sunny  nook 
she  wrapt  it  round  her  aunt,  and  then  seated 
herself  on  a  camp-stool  under  one  of  the  tall 
palm-trees.  It  is  by  a  strange  freak  of  nature 
that  a  luxuriant  oriental  vegetation,  not 
known  even  on  the  shores  of  Naples  and  Pa- 
lermo, should  adorn  the  whole  of  that  wonder- 
ful coast  from  Nice  to  Genoa,  once  the  most 
perfect  way  of  entering  Italy,  till  speed  and 
beauty  entered  on  a  conflict,  in  which  the  last 
is  invariably  sacrificed  to  the  first. 

Eliane  had  been  sitting  for  some  minutes 
under  her  favorite  palm-tree,  with  her  eyes 
fixed  on  the  boundless  expanse  of  blue  sea  and 
sky,  and  on  the  shadowy  outline  of  the  moun- 
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tains.  She  was  paying  little  attention  to  what 
was  being  said  by  those  near  her,  when  she 
heard  the  word  Sorrento  pronounced  by  her 
aunt.  It  almost  made  her  start.  The  name 
of  that  place  seemed  to  answer  her  secret 
thoughts.  It  seemed  strange  that  Raynald's 
mother  should  utter  it.  It  was  from  Sorrento 
that  he  had  dated  the  letter  she  had  never 
spoken  of;  Constance  had  also  mentioned 
that  it  was  there  he  was  staying. 

For  a  moment  a  kind  of  hope  crossed  her 
mind  that  at  last  they  might  be  talking  of 
him — of  them.  She  now  listened  to  the  con- 
versation, the  beginning  of  which  she  had  not 
attended  to  ;  but  soon  found  out  that  the 
Marquise  had  only  answered  a  casual  question 
of  Malseigne's  about  some  one  they  knew  who 
had  passed  through  San  Remo  on  his  way  to 
Naples.  She  heard  Armand  say:  "What! 
has  d'Estard  gone  to  Sorrento  ?  Will  he 
spend  all  his  holidays  there,  and  not  stay  at 
all  in  Rome  or  Naples?" 

"  He  told  us  so  when  he  went  away." 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it." 

"  Well,  I  can't  imagine  what  it  can  signify 
to  you." 

"  Can't  you  ?  "  Armand  smid,  looking  the 
Marquise  steadily  in  the  face,  and  speaking 
slowly  and  in  a  deliberate  manner.  "I  am 
surprised,  Madame,  that  you  do  not  guess 
why  I  care  about  it.  You  must  understand, 
I  think,  that  I  should  be  anxious  to  hear,  from 
a  friend  whom  I  can  trust,  what  is  going  on  at 
Sorrento." 

The  Marquise  did  not  reply  at  once.  She 
seemed  to  be  struggling  with  herself;  and 
then,  lowering  her  voice,  she  said,  in  an  agi- 
tated tone :  "  He  never  writes  to  you,  then  ?  " 

"  Never  since  the  day — " 

She  made  a  sign  to  hira  to  stop  ;  but,  with- 
out attending  to  her,  he  went  on  : 

"Since  the  day  when  he  found  that  his 
family  treated  him  as  if  he  no  longer  existed. 
He  wrote  to  Myriel  at  that  time,  '  I  shall  be 
to  them  all  as  if  I  were  dead  ;  so  far,  at  least,  I 
shall  comform  to  my  mother's  will.'  From 
that  moment  we,  neither  of  us,  have  had  a  line 
from  him." 

It  was  the  first  time  that  Armand  had 
ventured  to  say  as  much ;  she  never  would 
have  allowed  it  till  that  day.  He  stopped, 
waiting  for  a  word  from  her  to  go  on  ;  but  she 
waved  her  hand,  and,  in  a  resolute  and  distinct, 
though  low  voice,  she  said:   "That  will  do; 


we  must  not  talk  of  it "  ;  and  she  began  to 
speak  on  quite  a  different  subject. 

Malseigne  knew  that  it  would  be  useless  to 
insist.  He  looked  at  Eliane,  who  had  listened 
to  this  short  dialogue  with  undisguised  and 
breathless  interest.  She  turned  her  head 
away  and  sighed  deeplj^  He  was  accustomed 
to  study  her  face,  and  he  read  in  it  then  how 
deep  and  how  abiding  was  the  remembrance 
of  one  whom  she  loved  without  a  thought  of 
self,  or  of  the  sufferings  which  that  love  had 
cost  her. 

Malseigne,  on  the  morning  described  at  the 
beginning  of  this  chapter,  had  been  thinking 
over  this  scene,  and  forming  a  resolution  he 
was  determined  to  act  upon.  He  could  live 
for  a  long  space  of  time  so  absorbed  in  the 
concerns  of  others  as  to  be  utterly  forgetful  of 
his  own  ;  but  when  a  decision,  or  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  duty,  made  it  necessary,  no  one 
could  take  himself  to  task  more  thoroughly 
and  with  less  self-indulgence.  After  some 
time  spent  in  silent  meditation,  he  started  up, 
saying  to  himself :  "  Come  !  there  must  be  an 
end  to  this  foolish  weakness,  this  self-pity!" 
And  going  to  a  table  covered  with  letters,  he 
began  to  open  those  which  had  accumulated 
during  his  absence :  some  on  business,  some 
relating  to  various  literary,  scientific,  his- 
torical and  charitable  societies  of  which  he 
was  a  member.  Many  went  into  the  waste- 
paper  basket ;  others  he  docketed.  Finding 
in  some  of  them  petitions  for  aid  or  counsel, 
he  ejaculated  :  "  How  could  I  have  so  long 
neglected  these  poor  people  !  How  selfish  we 
easily  become  !  I  must  set  to  work,  and  not, 
at  any  rate,  allow  the  poor  to  suffer." 

So  saying,  he  sat  down  and  wrote  several 
letters ;  afterwards  tidied  his  drawers,  and 
then,  taking  down  several  volumes  from  the 
bookcase,  prepared  materials  for  a  literary 
work  he  had  in  view.  Meanwhile  the  sun 
was  setting,  and  the  room  becoming  cold.  He 
closed  the  windows  and  stirred  the  logs.  At 
that  moment  the  door-bell  rang. 

"  Oh,  dear ! "  he  exclaimed,  with  a  sigh. 
"And  Marcel  is  out ! " 

He  had  sent  him  to  post  his  letters,  and 
said  he  should  want  nothing  till  dinner-time. 
Who  could  be  the  bore  who  had  found  him 
out? 

Marcel  had  left  the  key  in  the  door  ;  it  was 
unceremoniously  opened  by  the  visitor,  who 
seemed  well  acquainted  with  the  distribution 
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of  the  rooms.  Armand  heard  a  rapid  and  lirm 
step  crossing  the  ante-chamber  and  the  draw- 
ing-room, and  advancing  towards  the  study, 
the  door  of  which  was  quickly  opened.  Mal- 
seigne  sprang  forward  to  meet — yes,  to  meet 
his  friend.  He  had  not  mistaken  his  step. 
With  outstretched  arms,  he  exclaimed  :  "  So 
here  you  are  at  last ! " 

(to  be  continued.) 


A  Happy  Father. 


Translated  for  Tkts,  ^'AvbMab.ia''  from  ^'LaRevista 
Cattolica." 

On  the  15th  of  May  a  devout  and  numerous 
gathering  filled  the  beautiful  Church  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier,  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Among  the 
many  there  assembled  were  Mayor  Grace,  Messrs. 
William,  John,  Robert,  and  Joseph  O'Brien ; 
Thomas  H.  O'Connor,  Esq.,  and  many  others  noted 
for  their  social  influence  as  well  as  for  their  un- 
blemished faith.  No  rejoicing,  no  festive  solem- 
nity, had  called  together  this  vast  concourse  of  the 
faithful  of  both  sexes.  The  slow  and  measured 
strokes  of  the  bells,  the  mourning  garb  of  men 
and  women  who  filled  the  nave  and  aisles,  showed 
clearly  the  sorrowful  object  of  the  gathering.  In 
^he  middle  of  the  church  and  in  front  of  the 
main  altar  was  the  coffin  which  enclosed  the  ashes 
of  a  venerable  man. 

Robert  Pardow  was  born  in  England  in  1806. 
He  was  educated  at  Stonyhurst  College,  and  came 
to  America  with  his  father,  George  Pardow,  while 
still  young.  Four  of  his  children  had  the  happi- 
ness of  consecrating  themselves  to  the  King  of 
Heaven ;  his  two  daughters  as  religious  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  and  his  sons,  William  and  Robert 
Ignatius,  as  priests  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 

Happy  father  !  we  say.  Happy  father  !  should 
€very  father  and  mother  say  who  was  present  at 
that  Requiem  Mass.  He  who  there  offered  up  the 
Sacrifice  of  the  Altar  ;  he  who,  lifting  his  voice  to 
Heaven,  cried  out,  "  Eternal  rest  give  to  him,  0 
Lord,  and  may  Thy  unfailing  light  shine  upon 
him! "  was  the  son  of  the  deceased — William  Par- 
dow; and  Ignatius  performed  the  duties  of  the 
deacon.  Happy  father !  what  sweet  alleviation 
must  have  visited  thy  Christian  soul  on  seeing 
thy  two  sons,  ministers  of  the  Most  High,  loosing 
with  consecrated  hands  those  last  strands  of  hu- 
man frailty,  which  mayhap  held  back  thy  flight 
.towards  the  Eternal  Kingdom!  Sweetly  and 
peacefully  must  his  last  hour  have  passed  over 
him.  "  I,"  he  must  have  said,  "  placed  them  in  this 
valley  of  sorrow;  they  will  place  me  in  the  plains 
of  peace,  on  the  hills  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem. 

gave  them  a  life  of  weariness  and  illusion ;  they 


will  lead  me  ijato  the  life  that  is  of  joy  and  im- 
perishable truth." 

Who  does  not  envy  this  happy  father  ?  In 
heaven  he  shall  say  to  his  God :  "  Of  the  sons  whom 
Thou  hast  given  me,  none  have  I  lost ;  all  are  com- 
ing hither.  They  are  coming  on  the  royal  road,  after 
Thy  Son  Jesus,  bringing  many  others  with  them." 
Happy  father  !  What  man  has  better  fulfilled 
his  mission  on  this  earth  ? 


The  Fraud  of  Unbelief. 

Many  years  ago,  in  a  certain  city  not  five  hun- 
dred miles  hence — then  in  its  early  teens — dwelt  a 
young  man  who  gloried  in  proclaiming  himself 
a  Freethinker.  Being  the  only  representative  of 
the  species  in  that  locality,  he  was  regarded  by  his 
fellow-citizens  with  a  strange  mingling  of  aver- 
sion and  curiosity.  It  was  a  sort  of  axiom  with 
him  that  there  is  no  necessary  connection  between 
morality  and  religion.  He  himself  was  certainly 
temperate,  industrious,  upright  in  word  and  deed, 
and  possessed  of  a  cordial,  generous  nature ; 
nevertheless,  "  No  God,  no  soul,  no  hereafter  "  was 
his  watchword.  He  was  filling,  as  he  had  filled 
for  several  years,  a  very  responsible  position  to 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  his  employers,  when 
suddenly  a  series  of  grave  thefts  was  discovered. 
The  strongest  circumstantial  evidence  pointed  to 
our  young  atheist  as  the  robber,  and  in  presence 
of  his  associates  he  was  confronted  with  appa- 
rently incontrovertible  proofs  of  his  guilt.  Judge 
of  their  astonishment  when  the  life-long  scoffer 
fell  upon  his  knees  and,  with  a  faltering  voice  and 
tearful  eyes,  called  God  (whom  he  had  so  often 
blasphemed  and  denied)  to  witness  his  innocence  I 
The  subsequent  detection  of  the  real  criminal 
publicly  cleared  him  ;  but  he  never  more  figured 
as  a  professor  of  that  unbelief  which  heart  and 
lips  had  so  swiftly  repudiated  in  the  hour  of  trial. 

An  incident  in  the  recent  Freethinkers'  Con- 
vention at  Watkins  recalled  the  above.  The  Con- 
vention itself  was  devoted  to  discussing  a  variety 
of  projects,  including  bonded  organization  and  a 
free-thought  college  for  the  destruction  of  God 
and  religion ;  the  dry  business  details  being  in- 
terspersed with  choice  blasphemies  and  obscenities, 
the  latter  posing  as  free  speech.  On  Saturday  the 
proceedings  terminated,  and  a  collection  was  taken 
up  for  the  benefit  of  one  Mr.  Green,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Association.  This  gentleman  was  so  over- 
come by  the  generous  result  of  the  same  that  he 
could  only  ejaculate  :  "  God  bless  you  all ! "  It 
was  not  without  difficulty  that  he  set  himself 
right  with  his  shocked  and  bewildered  brethren, 
after  this  flagrant  betrayal  of  their  trust ;  but  he 
furnishes,  ludicrously  enough,  another  proof  that 
atheism  is  the  greatest  fraud  extamt— Catholic 
Union  (Buffalo). 
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Cure  of  a  Cripple  in  Boston. 

House  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Boston, 
Sept.  8, 1882. 

Rev.  and  Dear  Father  :— This  joyful  Feast  of 
the  Nativity  of  our  Immaculate  Mother  will  be 
an  ever-memorable  day  for  us  who  have  been  the 
happy  witnesses  of  one  of  those  marvels  of  her 
love  and  power  by  which  she  so  often  consoles  the 
hearts  of  her  children  here  below. 

The  favored  one  on  this  occasion  was  a  poor 
little  cripple  who  had  been  suffering  from  spinal 
disease  for  fourteen  years,  and  who,  for  more  than 
six  months,  had  been  entirely  deprived  of  the  use 
of  her  limbs,  unable  to  rise  or  take  a  single  step 
without  assistance. 

This  morning  the  poor  sufferer  was  carried  to 
the  chapel  by  two  of  her  companions  to  unite  in 
a  novena  to  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes,  one  intention 
of  which  was  that  she  might  recover  the  use  of 
her  limbs.  Only  a  few  hours  had  elapsed,  when 
suddenly  the  patient,  who  had  been  removed  to 
the  infirmary,  exclaimed  :  "I  think  I  can  walk!" 
She  made  the  attempt,  and  found  herself  'perfectly 
cured.  At  noon  we  saw  her  walking  about  the 
house  with  perfect  ease,  to  the  inexpressible  joy 
and  astonishment  of  all. 

Even  the  most  giddy  and  indevout  of  her  com- 
panions were  touched  by  this  wonderful  proof  of 
our  Blessed  Mother's  power  over  the  Heart  of  her 
Divine  Son ;  and,  in  recording  this  miracle  of 
Mary's  love  and  goodness,  we  earnestly  beg  the 
readers  of  The  "  Ave  Maria  "  to  pray  that,  as  Ref- 
uge of  Sinners,  and  Queen  of  all  hearts,  she  may 
also  win  to  God  the  many  poor  souls  here  who 
have  only  begun  to  know  and  love  her. 
Yours  truly  in  J.  M.  J., 


To  the  Editor  of  The  "Ave  Maria.' 


Notes  from  Rome. 


Rome,  September  2,  1882. 
The  seventh  centenary  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi, 
to  be  celebrated  in  his  native  town  next  month, 
promises  to  be  a  religious  demonstration  of  a  very 
imposing  character.  Large  sums  of  money,  sub- 
scribed in  various  parts  of  the  world,  will  be  de- 
voted to  add  greater  external  splendor  to  the 
ceremonials.  The  Holy  Father,  besides  giving 
a  special  benediction  to  the  celebration,  has  sub- 
scribed out  of  his  limited  resources  the  munificent 
sum  of  3,000  lire.  The  festival  will  continue  for 
fifteen  days — a  triduum  to  be  celebrated  in  each 
of  the  five  churches  dedicated  to  St.  Francis  in  the 
town  of  Assisi.  New  Masses  have  been  composed 
for  the  occasion  by  excellent  masters;  and  cele- 


brated singers  from  every  part  of  Italy,  but  espec- 
ially from  Rome,  will  swell  the  choir  to  many 
hundred  voices.  A  numerous  pilgrimage  from 
Northern  Italy  will,  at  the  same  time,  pay  a  visit 
of  some  days  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Francis,  after 
which  it  will  proceed  to  Rome  to  visit  the  tomb  of 
the  Apostles  and  to  present  an  address  to  the 
august  prisoner  of  the  Vatican. 

The  apostate  canon,  Count  Henry  di  Campello, 
has  been  vainly  wandering  in  search  of  rest  ever 
since  his  defection  from  the  Church,  eleven  months 
ago.  Immediately  after  his  perversion  he  joined 
the  Methodists,  but  at  the  end  of  three  months 
was  set  adrift  by  that  respected  body  "  for  reasons 
which  it  was  not  convenient  to  publish."  He  then 
became  a  sort  of  attachS  to  Dr.  Nevin,  minister  of 
the  American  Episcopal  Church  at  Rome,  and 
through  him  obtained  considerable  sums  of  money, 
which  enabled  him  to  start  a  pretentious  news- 
sheet,  entitled  the  Labaro,  in  which  he  gave  free 
scope  to  his  splenetic  rage  against  the  Church,  the 
Pope,  and  the  clergy.  The  Labaro  was,  however, 
both  from  a  financial  and  literary  point  of  view, 
a  decided  failure;  and  after  having  given  in  its 
sixth  issue  monstrously  lying  biographies  of  the 
new  Cardinals,  it  died  a  natural  death  for  want 
of  readers.  A  laudatory  account  of  his  wicked 
life,  written  by  his  own  hand,  shared  the  same 
fate  as  his  literary  productions  in  the  Labaro. 
He  soon  became  tired  of  the  Episcopalians — or 
they  of  him, — set  out  in  search  of  a  more  coif- 
genial  sect,  and  just  now  he  has  written  a  letter 
to  Reinkens  of  Heidelberg,  the  head  of  the  "  Old 
Catholics,"  professing  his  adherence  to  the  doc- 
trines of  those  decaying  heretics.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  even  the  "  Old  Catholics,"  like  the 
Methodists  and  Episcopalians,  may  find  his  com- 
pany undesirable,  and  politely  require  him  to  quit 
their  pale.  Even  his  own  family  has  formally  and 
inrlignantly  thrown  him  off,  and  so  the  poor 
apostate  ex-canon  cannot  hope  for  peace  nor  rest 
but  in  a  sincere  and  repentant  return  to  the 
Church  which  eleven  months  ago  he  so  blindly 
abandoned  and  vilified. 

One  of  the  most  noteworthy  phases  of  the  reli- 
gious persecution  in  Italy  is  the  pertinacity  with 
which  the  Government  places  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  the  regular  administration  of  dioceses  and 
parishes.  Immediately  after  1870  the  parochial 
and  diocesan  funds  of  all  Italy  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  State,  which  confiscated  the  greater  part  of 
them,  reserving  only  a  small  pittance  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  original  receivers.  On  the 
appointment  of  a  new  Bishop,  every  sort  of  delay 
and  subterfuge  is  resorted  to  in  order  to  pre- 
vent him  from  receiving  the  slight  stipend  prom- 
ised by  the  state.  In  many  cases,  three  or  four 
years  have  passed  away  in  evasive  replies  and 
worthless  promises,  and  meanwhile  the  prelates 
in  question  have  frequently  had  to  appeal,  for  the 
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means  of  subsistence,  to  the  slender  revenues  of 
the  Holy  See.  Even  the  acceptance  of  the  Gov- 
ernment subsidy  involves  the  payment  of  number- 
less harassing  taxes,  which  in  some  cases  reduce 

I  it  to  a  paltry  sum.  Nor  have  the  firm  and  re- 
peated protests  of  the  Holy  Father  been  of  any 
avail.  According  to  statistics  just  publi^hedi 
there  are  in  Italy  7,000  parish  priests  with  an  an- 
nual stipend  of  less  than  700  lire  ($140),  and  2,000 
with  less  than  400  lire  ($80)  annually,  the  stipend 
being  in  every  case  burdened  with  enormous 
taxes.  A  large  proportion  of  these  priests  live  in 
country  parishes,  where  the  people  are  in  general 

I  very  poor,  and  frequently  require  monetary  and 
other  material  assistance  to  keep  hunger  from 
their  doors.  The  writer  has  known  cases  in  which 
country  parish-priests — men  of  great  learning 
and  intelligence — have  been  sorely  tried  to  pro- 
vide themselves  with  the  necessaries  of  life:  a 
crust  of  black  or  rice  bread  and  a  few  vegetables 
for  dinner,  flesh  meat  being  a  luxury  which  they 
could  indulge  in  only  on  a  few  of  the  greater 
festivals  of  the  year.  Fortunately,  however,  the 
spirit  of  apostolic  poverty,  of  self-sacrifice,  and  of 
great  simplicity  in  diet  and  apparel,  still  flour- 
ishes among  the  Italian  clergy;  and,  despite  the 
tide  of  free  thought  which  has  of  late  years 
swept  over  this  country,  the  Italian  peasant,  un- 
der their  paternal  care,  has  lost  none  of  his  reli- 
gious fervor  and  devotion  to  Catholic  faith  and 
practices. 

Hatred  against  the  Jews  is  beginning  to  mani- 
fest itself  in  Italy,  and  the  city  of  Padua  has  begun 
the  signs  of  hostility  by  the  formation  of  an  Anti- 
Semitic  League.  Time  was  when  the  Jews  could 
not  possess  a  foot  of  ground  under  the  Venetian  Re- 
public ;  but  on  its  fall,  in  1797,  their  disabilities 
were  removed,  and  they  began  to  acquire  property. 
Since  the  annexation  of  Venice  to  the  new  king- 
dom of  Italy,  their  progress  has  been  truly  remark- 
able, and  at  present  they  represent  the  wealth  of 
the  city  of  Padua.  The  so-called  Liberals,  the  au- 
thors of  the  Anti-Semitic  movement,  have  warmly 
invited  the  co-operation  of  Catholics,  but  have  re- 
ceived a  most  decidedly  negative  response.  In 
fact,  the  Italian  Liberalism  of  the  day  is  the  true 
cause  of  the  Jewish  supremacy  in  Northern 
Italy:  as  far  as  political  economy  is  concerned, 
the  Liberals  and  Jews  act  in  perfect  harmony, 
and  mutually  support  each  other.  Usury,  fraud, 
and  cunning  are  common  to  both,  to  which  the 
Liberals  add  ill-disguised  revolution  and  open 
robbery,  under  the  euphonious  title  of  "  annexa- 
tion." 

In  a  consistory,  which  is  to  be  held  within  a 
short  time,  it  is  rumored  that  the  Holy  Father 
will  raise  to  the  dignity  of  Cardinals,  Mgr.  Czacki, 
Papal  Nuncio  at  Paris,  and  Mgr.  Bianchi,  Nuncio 
at  Madrid. 

H.  W.  O'C. 


Catholic  Notes. 


The  first  volume — a  large  folio — of  the  new  edi- 
tion of  the  complete  works  of  St.  Thomas,  which 
is  being  prepared  under  the  direction  of  a  com- 
mittee of  Cardinals  and  theologians,  has  just  ap- 
peared in  Rome.  It  is  dedicated  to  His  Holiness 
Leo  XIII,  at  whose  suggestion  the  work  was  un- 
dertaken, and  who  bears  the  expense  of  publica- 
tion.   The  edition  will  comprise  thirty  volumes. 


Among  the  latest  acquisitions  of  the  Egerton 
Library  of  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  are  a 
Liber  Prosarum  in  use  by  the  Dominican  nuns  of 
Poissy  in  the  fifteenth  century ;  a  Missale  Parvum, 
of  the  same  date,  which  belonged  to  a  convent  in 
Ghent ;  and  the  four  Gospels  in  Greek,  with  il- 
luminations of  the  twelfth  century. 


It  is  reported  that  Lady  Edith  Fielding,  second 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Denbigh,  is  about  to  en- 
ter a  convent  in  England. 


That  distinguished  Catholic  gentleman,  Gen.  W. 
S.  Rosecrans,  having  been  elected  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Woman's  National  Industrial 
League,  sent  the  following  letter  to  the  President, 
Mrs.  Charlotte  Smith: 

Washington,  D.  C,  Sept.  11,  1882. 

Madam  : — Accept  my  deep  contrition  and  apologies 
for  having  twice  failed  to  send  you  what  you  had  a  right 
to  say  was  in  your  hand,  and  which  I  had  partly  writ- 
ten, expressing  my  hearty  sympathy  with  all  reason- 
able movements  to  enlarge  the  opportunities  for  proper 
employment  and  just  compensation  for  the  services  of 
women. 

Under  the  dominion  of  ancient  Gentilism,  woman 
has  been  and  still  continues  practically  a  slave.  Un- 
der modern  materialism  and  its  congeners,  she  is  made 
the  toy-goddess  of  sensuality,  which  brings  her  to  deeper 
physical  and  moral  degradation.  Christianity,  which 
proclaims  her  the  equal  of  man  in  the  grandeur  and 
dignity  of  her  duties  and  immortal  destiny,  alone  pre- 
scribes her  true  position  in  human  society,  and  glorifies 
and  sanctifies  the  virginal  as  well  as  the  married  life. 
To  maintain  herself  in  this  position,  woman  should  be 
holpml  with  all  reasonable  opportunities  and  safeguards. 
In  the  bosom  of  the  family  and  in  the  discharge  of 
wifely  and  maternal  duties  they  are  found  for  those 
who  choose  the  married  life.  For  virgins  and  widows 
the  cares  of  society  should  be  redoubled.  To  give  them 
safe  opportunities  to  earn  their  own  livehhood  in  all 
branches  of  employment  suited  to  their  strength,  in- 
telligence, and  skill,  is  a  work  not  merely  of  mercy,  but 
of  justice.  To  see  that  they  are  paid  equal  wages  for 
equal  services  with  the  other  sex  is  manifestly  fair  and 
just.  Nor  should  any  evils  which  have  grown  up  in  the 
departments  through  infamies  as  damning  to  those 
who  have  asked  as  to  those  who  have  allowed  them, 
be  pleaded  to  excuse  the  Government  from  being  a 
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leader  in  the  work.  Let  any  one  who  helps  to  prevent 
the  employment  of  female  skill  and  labor  in  suitable 
occupations  in  the  departments  be  pilloried  as  an 
enemy  of  society,  whose  acts  help  to  make  difficult  the 
fulfilment  of  its  duties  to  unmarried  women. 
Yours  very  truly, 

W.  S.  ROSECRANS. 


It  is  reported  that  the  Madras  Government  will 
bear  the  expense  of  bringing  out  a  Konkani- 
English  dictionary,  compiled  by  one  of  the  Jesuit 
Fathers  attached  to  the  Mangalore  Mission. 


At  Barletta,  in  Italy,  a  canon  named  Franco- 
bandiera,  who  for  many  years  refused  to  acknowl- 
edge the  Papal  Infallibility,  has  just  made  a  solemn 
retractation  in  presence  of  his  Bishop,  to  whom  he 
has  unconditionally  submitted  himself.  The  inci- 
dent has  caused  great  joy  in  the  city  and  vicinity 
of  Barletta.  

Miss  Bertha  Marie  de  Rothschild,  daughter  of 
the  chief  of  that  family,  residing  in  Frankfort, 
was,  on  the  Feast  of  the  Nativity  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  united  in  the  sacred  bonds  of  matrimony 
to  Prince  Alexander  de  Wagram.  As  a  prelimi- 
nary to  the  reception  of  the  Sacrament,  Miss 
Rothschild,  on  the  day  preceding,  made  a  formal 
abjuration  of  Judaism  and  received  Christian  Bap- 
tism at  the  hands  of  Cardinal  Guibert,  Archbishop 
of  Paris,  who  also  gave  her  her  First  Holy  Com- 


The  Western  Watchman  has  a  rebuke  for  cer- 
tain sectarians  who  put  themselves  in  opposition 
to  the  recent  Convention  of  Freethinkers.  If  the 
latter  had  nothing  to  oppose  them  but  the  power 
of  Methodism,  they  might  rest  content : 

"The  Freethinkers  held  a  Convention  at  Watkins, 
N.  Y.,  during  the  week  ending  with  the  26th  of  August. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Methodist  Board  of  Church  Ex- 
tension took  occasion  to  taunt  them  with  the  following 
despatch : 

"To  THE  President  op  the  Freethinkers'  Con- 
vention : 
"All  hail  the  power  of  Jesus'  name.    We  are  build- 
ing more  than  one  Methodist  Church  for  every  day  in 
the  year,  and  propose  to  make  it  two  a-day. 

"C.  C.  M'Cabe, 
"  Sec'y  Board  of  Church  Extension. 

"The  Freethinkers  returned  an  answer  which  is  too 
blasphemous  for  publication.  When  will  the  Protes- 
tant world  learn  to  revere  the  holy  name  of  God  ?  It 
would  seem  that  they  have  chosen  our  Blessed  Lord  as 
a  champion  of  aggressive  Christianity,  and  narrowed 
His  favor  and  friendship  to  those  of  their  own  house- 
hold. They  have  no  conception  of  that  charity  which 
embraees  all  mankind,  and  makes  men  humble  in  the 
same  measure  that  it  makes  them  good." 


The  deaths  are  announced  of  the  Rev.  Charles 
Mattingly,  of  St.  Francis's  Church,  Nantioke,  Pa. ; 


the  Rev.  Edward  Smith,  assistant  at  St.  Patrick's 
Church,  Saint  Joseph,  Mo.,  but  formerly  attached 
to  the  Cathedral,  St.  Louis ;  the  Rev.  Patrick  Mc- 
Dermott,  rector  of  St.  Patrick's  Church,  Indian- 
apolis ;  the  Rev.  Anschar  Frauendorfer,  0.  S.  B.,. 
rector  of  St.  Augusta,  Minn. ;  he  was  in  the  twenty- 
fourth  year  of  his  religious  life  and  priesthood;: 
the  Rev.  W.  A.  Drum,  of  St.  Francis's  Churchy 
Troy,  N.  Y. ;  the  Rev.  John  Keenan,  rector  of  th& 
Church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  Providence, 
Also  of  the  Rev.  Father  Drummond,  of  Dover,. 
N.  H.,  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  most  widely- 
known  and  highly-esteemed  clergymen  in  New 
England. 
May  they  rest  in  peace  I 


According  to  the  latest  statistics  of  divorce,  New 
England  should  be  called  New  Utah. — Anglo-Catholic. 

"  And  yet  New  England  is  the  land  of  Bibles^ 
public  schools,  nasal  psalmody,  and  of  that  rigid 
godliness  generally  that  would  consign  a  street- 
Arab  to  everlasting  perdition  for  whistling  '  Yan- 
kee Doodle '  on  a  Sunday.  'Woe  to  you,  scribes 
and  Pharisees ! ' " — Catholic  Union. 


The  whole  of  the  religious  life  (fifty-two  years !) 
of  Sister  Mary  John,  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity, 
who  died  in  Philadelphia  on  the  13th  inst.,  was 
passed  in  one  orphanage.  She  entered  the  con- 
vent at  the  age  of  twenty.  An  esteemed  corre- 
spondent describes  her  funeral  as  a  "  perfect  ova- 
tion." Among  the  pall-bearers  were  judges,  law- 
yers, and  merchants  of  high  standing.  Elsewhere 
may  be  found  a  touching  poetical  tribute  to  this 
venerable  religious  from  the  ever-graceful  pen  of 
Miss  Eleanor  C.  Donnelly. 


Polish  journals  call  attention  to  a  memorial 
tablet  in  a  Warsaw  church  which  contains  the 
record  of  the  age  and  death  of  the  oldest  man  con- 
cerning whom  there  is  any  authentic  account  in 
existence.  The  priest  Cybulski  is  shown  by  this 
tablet  to  have  been  born  in  1500,  and  to  have  died 
in  1667.  There  is  said  to  be  unquestionable  evi- 
dence of  the  correctness  of  these  dates. 


The  death  is  announced  of  Professor  Von  Hal- 
big,  of  Munich,  the  eminent  sculptor  who  executed 
the  Crucifixion  group  at  Ober-Ammergau. 


Still  another  remarkable  cure  has  taken  place 
at  Lourdes.  A  Rev.  friend  in  Iowa  kindly  tran- 
scribes the  following  particulars  contained  in  a 
letter  lately  received  from  his  sister  in  France, 
who  was  an  eye-witness  to  the  event,  being  pres- 
ent at  Lourdes  on  a  pilgrimage  at  the  same  time. 
She  writes  :  "  Having  gone  down  to  the  crypt  af- 
ter receiving  Holy  Communion  in  the  Basilica,  I 
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saw  lying  on  a  stretcher  near  the  Communion- 
rail  a  young  woman  whom  I  had  observed  at  the 
Grotto  the  evening  before  ;  and  I  well  remember 
her  expression  of  pain  and  entreaty  to  our  Lady. 
b  entered  the  crypt  at  the  moment  when  the  priest 
came  to  administer  Holy  Communion.  Scarcely 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  had  passed  when — I  was 
standing  near  her — I  noticed  a  motion  as  if  the 
sufferer  were  trying  to  rise.  She  descended  from 
the  stretcher,  and  then  threw  herself  about  two 
steps  from  her  bed  to  the  Communion-rail,  where 
she  prayed  a  long  time,  and  from  which  she  rose 
cured.  Her  husband,  brother,  and  friends  em- 
braced her  with  tears  of  joy.  Immediately  th.e 
crowd  repaired  with  her  to  the  Grotto,  singing  the 
Magnificat  in  thanksgiving.  I  shall  never  forget 
it.  The  happy  woman  had  been  eleven  years  upon 
her  bed  of  suffering." 


The  curate  of  Berchidda,  a  small  town  near 
Sassari,  Italy,  was  barbarously  murdered  in  the 
night  by  four  persons,  three  of  whom  are  un- 
der arrest.  Some  sacred  vessels  belonging  to  the 
priest  were  found  in  the  possession  of  one  of  the 
murderers.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  order  of  a  secret  society,  and  not  robbery,  was 
the  principal  motive  for  taking  away  the  life  of  the 
poor  curate.  

The  Catholic  (Washington,  D.  C.,)  has  lately 
given  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  Academy  of  the 
Visitation,  Georgetown,  from  which  we  take  the 
following  extract : 

'* .  ...  The  school  continued  to  progress,  and  in  1828 
it  bore  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  in  the 
land.  In  that  year  John  Quincy  Adams,  President  of 
the  United  States,  distributed  the  premiums  to  the 
pupils,  of  which  he  has  left  the  following  record  in  his 
published  journal:  * 

'"July  80,  1828. — At  two  o'clock  I  went  with  my 
son  John  and  his  wife  to  the  Female  Academy  of  the 
Nuns  of  the  Visitation  at  Georgetown,  and  distributed 
the  prizes  that  had  been  awarded  to  the  young  ladies. 
There  are  upwards  of  a  hundred  girls  at  this  school, 
aud  prizes  were  given  to  perhaps  half  of  them.  There 
are  at  the  school  three  daughters  of  the  sometime 
Emperor  of  Mexico,  Yturbide,  and  they  all  received 
prizes.  The  eldest  had  the  first  crown;  and  in  adjust- 
ing it  to  her  head,  the  sentiment  of  the  vanity  of 
human  greatness  impressed  itself  deeply  on  my  mind. 
Four  or  five  of  the  nuns  were  present;  and  at  the  side 
of  the  piano,  in  the  sable  weeds  of  the  Order,  was  the 
young  and  beautiful  daughter  of  Commodore  Jones, 
who  not  long  since  took  the  veil.  At  the  close  of  the 
ceremony  I  addressed  a  few  words  to  the  young  ladies, 
assuring  them  that  I  felt  as  much  honored  in  distribut- 
ing the  rewards  as  they  had  been  in  receiving  them — 
with  this  difference,  however,  that  on  me  the  honor 
was  gratuitously  conferred,  but  theirs  was  the  reward 
of  merit.  These  rewards  they  would  long  retain — 
some  of  them  all  their  lives :  they  would  afford  them 
a  source  of  pure  and  virtuous  pleasure  as  testimonials 


of  the  correctness  with  which  they  had  performed  their 
duties  at  this  early  stage  of  their  lives.  And  now,  in 
taking  leave  of  them,  I  had  two  things  to  say,  and 
wished  peculiarly  to  impress  upon  their  minds.  The 
first  was  to  ask  a  favor  of  them  as  a  friend ;  the  second, 
to  give  them  advice  as  a  father.  In  future  life  they 
would  often  look  with  satisfaction  at  these  prizes  which 
they  had  now  received,  and  my  request  was,  that  when- 
ever they  enjoyed  that  pleasure  they  would  give  at  the 
same  time  a  thought  of  kindness  to  the  hand  from 
which  they  had  received  them.  But  the  advice  I  had 
to  give  them  was  far  more  important,  as  it  looked  to 
their  own  future  welfare.  Their  prizes  were  the  re- 
ward of  merit,  and  I  wished  every  one  of  them  to  con- 
sider her  own  as  a  pledge  and  a  promise  of  further  and 
higher  merit.  This  thought  would  stimulate  them  to 
constant  virtuous  exertions ;  and  they  had  my  fervent 
vtdshes  that  their  lives  might  be  but  a  long  alternate 
succession  of  merits  and  rewards,  until  at  last  they 
should  receive  the  reward  of  merit  in  heaven.'  " 


New  Publications. 


The  Month  of  St.  Teresa.  By  Eev.  Father  M. 
Felix  of  Jesus  Crucified,  Discalced  Carmelite  and 
Apostolic  Missionary  to  the  Holy  Land.  Translated 
from  the  French  by  Peregrinus.    New  Orleans.    1882. 

The  devout  clients  of  St.  Teresa  will  find  this 
little  book  a  convenient  manual  for  exciting  devo- 
tion to  our  Lord,  His  Blessed  Mother,  St.  Joseph, 
and  the  holy  patroness  of  the  Carmelite  Order. 
The  exercise  of  each  day  is  commendably  brief, 
but  replete  with  unction.  The  matter  of  the 
book  is  more  especially  adapted  to  the  religious  or 
contemplative  life,  but  Christians  in  the  world 
cannot  fail  to  reap  fruit  from  it.  Appended  is  a 
Litany  of  St.  Teresa,  and  devout  practices  and 
prayers  in  honor  of  the  Holy  Angels. 

Now  that  the  Tercentenary  of  St.  Teresa  is  ap- 
proaching, we  think  it  would  be  commendable 
to  issue  a  little  book  compiled  from  the  maxims 
of  the  Saint  herself,  with  a  sketch  of  her  life. 
Such  a  volume  could  not  fail  of  popularity,  and 
would  do  much  to  spread  abroad  some  of  the 
warmth  of  devotion  with  which  the  Saint's  works 
abound. 

The  "Month  of  St.  Teresa"  will  be  forwarded, 
postpaid,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  the  price, 
50  cents.  Purchasers  have  the  gratification  of 
knowing,  when  sending  this  money,  that  it  goes 
in  aid  of  the  poor  Carmelites  of  New  Orleans, 
who  wish  to  erect  a  home  for  themselves  in  which 
to  pursue,  undisturbed,  their  holy  avocation  of 
prayer  and  austerity.  Orders  should  be  addressed 
to  Mother  M.  Teresa,  134  Barrack  street.  New 
Orleans,  La. 

Mr.  B.  Herder,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  sends  us  an 

illuminated  souvenir  of  marriage.  The  design  is 
both  artistic  and  religious. 
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St  Joseph  as  a  Missionary. 


EXTRACT     FROM     A     LETTER     OF     A     MISSIONARY     IN 
ZANGUEBAR. 


T  was  in  1880.  It  was  neces- 
sary for  us  to  establish  a  sta- 
tion between  Bagamogo  and 
Mhonda;  and  I  set  out  on  a 
journey  of  exploration  to  find 
a  suitable  spot  whereon  to  found 
a  Christian  village.  The  Rev. 
Father  Manchon  accompanied  me. 
We  placed  our  enterprise  under 
the  protection  of  St.  Joseph,  and  carried 
a  relic  of  the  Saint  with  us,  to  protect  and 
guide  us.  The  chosen  day  for  our  departure 
was  March  19th,  his  Festival.  After  saying 
Mass  in  his  honor,  we  set  out,  directing  our 
course  toward  Oudoe,  which  no  European  had 
yet  visited,  and  a  great  part  of  which  we  trav^- 
elled  over  before  returning.  Though  not  eaten 
by  the  savages,  more  than  once  we  were  given 
to  understand  that  we  looked  very  good,  and 
that,  if  we  would  permit  it,  they  would  make 
trial  of  our  porters  to  begin  with.  Several 
little  suggestions  of  this  kind  were  thrown  out, 
which  the  savages  really  seemed  to  enjoy;  but 
when  we  wanted  permission  to  settle  down 
somewhere,  we  were  at  once  ordered  off,  and 
could  see  no  prospects  of  success.  Thereupon, 
I  addressed  myself  to  St.  Joseph  :  "  Thou  art 
our  guide ;  for  the  glory  of  thy  Divine  Son, 
show  us  the  place  chosen  by  God  in  His  merci- 
ful designs  for  these  poor  people.  Do  as  seems 
best  to  thee  ;  but  we  will  not  return  here  again 
till  the  site  has  been  chosen  and  all  is  arranged 

for  the  future  mission " 

Continuing  our  journey,  we  passed  from  Ou- 
doe to  Oussigoua,  not  knowing  where  we  were 
going,  walking  as  chance  directed  us,  going 
from  village  to  village,  sent  from  one  chief  to 
another,  travelling  and  hoping  on,  but  always 
in  vain.  Finally,  on  Wednesday  of  Holy 
Week  we  came  to  a  chief  named  Kingaron, 
surnamed  "Serpent's  Face,"  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  Kingaron  the  Great,  king 
of  Oukami.  The  village  was  called  Mandera. 
As  soon  as  he  caught  sight  of  us,  Kingaron 
stood  still,  drew  back  a  step,  shook  his  head, 


uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise,  eyed  us 
closely,  and  the  more  he  looked  the  more  did 
he  express  astonishment. 

"  Hear  my  words,"  he  said  to  us  at  last : 
"  Last  night, — I  know  not  whether  I  was  asleep 
or  awake, — but  I  saw  before  me  a  beautiful  old 
man  who  touched  me  as  if  to  wake  me,  and 
said  :  '  Kingaron,  two  white  men  will  come  to 
you  with  a  small  caravan.  Receive  them  well, 
and  give  them  all  that  they  shall  ask  of  thee.' 
And  it  was  you  two ;  it  was  yourselves  !  Ah  ! 
how  was  that  done  ?...." 

Without  allowing  us  time  to  speak,  he  called 
together  the  people  of  the  village.  "  Behold 
them,"  he  cried :  "  the  two  white  men  whom 
I  saw  last  night  with  the  good  old  man  whom 
I  told  you  about  this  morning  when  I  got  up. 
Behold  them!" 

Those  poor  people  looked  upon  us  with  the 
greatest  astonishment.  For  our  part,  sur- 
prised at  first  by  the  conduct  of  the  chief,  we 
soon  found  the  key  to  the  mystery:  St.  Joseph 
had  been  working  for  us ;  and  from  the  very 
depths  of  our  hearts  we  thanked  him,  begging 
him  to  continue  his  protection  over  us  till  the 
end  of  our  lives. 

The  first  emotions  having  somewhat  sub- 
sided, I  acquainted  Kingaron  with  the  object 
of  our  journey,  and  asked  him  to  give  us  a  suit- 
able place  in  his  territory.  "All  that  I  have 
is  at  your  disposal,"  answered  the  good  chief ; 
"  my  house  is  yours,  my  field  is  yours,  my 
men  are  yours.  Choose  what  you  please,  and 
stay  with  ijs." 

We  spent  eight  days  there,  celebrating  the 
Festival  of  Easter,  in  the  midst  of  this  un- 
known village  which  St.  Joseph  had  pointed 
out  and  given  to  us.  During  all  this  time, 
Kingaron  did  everything  possible  to  please  us. 
He  gave  us  one  of  his  houses  to  live  in,  sent  us 
sheep,  fowl,  rice,  bananas ;  showed  us  around 
everywhere,  pointing  out  to  us  the  most  suit- 
able places,  and  was  prodigal  in  the  testimonies 
of  his  respect  and  sympathy. 

The  location  of  the  mission  having  been  set- 
tled on,  wcfc  departed ;  but  the  chief,  who  is 
doubtless  of  the  number  of  those  to  whom,  as 
St.  Thomas  asserts,  God  would  send  an  angel 
rather  than  allow  him  to  perish  without  bap- 
tism,— the  good  chief  himself  acted  as  our  guide 
to  the  borders  of  Oudoe.  Fifteen  days  later  he 
came  to  see  us  at  Bagamogo,  and,  when  the  time 
to  begin  the  work  had  arrived,  he  returned  with 
a  numerous  escort  to  attend  on  the  mission 
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aries  and  carry  their  baggage.  Since  that  time 
his  devotedness  for  us  has  never  cooled,  and 
with  a  number  of  his  people,  he  regularly  at- 
tends all  the  offices  of  the  mission. 

Behold  what  St.  Joseph  has  done  for  Man- 
dera !    He  is  a  good  missionary.     To  him  be 
'  honor,  glory,  and  gratitude  ! 


Torquato  Tasso. 

I  HE  illustrious  author  of  the 
"  Jerusalem  Delivered  "  was 
born  at  Sorrento  on  the  11th 
of  March,  1544.  He  was  the 
son  of  Bernardo  Tasso  and 
Porzia  de  Rossi.  His  early  years, 
which  were  spent  at  Naples,  were 
marked  by  indications  of  great  ge- 
nius, and  he  was  sent  to  a  college  of 
the  Jesuits.  A  deep  feeling  of  religion  took 
possession  of  his  youthful  mind,  and  in  one  of 
his  letters  he  describes  the  devotional  feelings 
with  which  he  first  received  Holy  Communion. 
His  religious  sentiments  never  forsook  him 
through  life. 

In  1554,  when  in  his  tenth  year,  Tasso  went 
to  Rome  with  his  father,  who  was  attached  to 
the  fortunes  of  Ferrante,  Prince  of  Salerno. 
On  this  occasion  he  composed  a  very  feeling 
sonnet  on  parting  from  his  mother,  who  died 
soon  afterwards  while  he  was  pursuing  his 
studies  at  Rome.  His  father  was  anxious  that 
young  Torquato  should  study  jurisprudence,' 
and  the  youth  went  to  Padua ;  but  his  taste 
for  poetry  could  not  be  overcome ;  in  his 
eighteenth  year  he  produced  his  poem  of 
''  Rinaldo,"  and  in  the  following  year  he  com- 
menced his  immortal  epic,  the  "Jerusalem 
Delivered."  In  1565  Tasso  was  invited  by 
Cardinal  d'Este  to  pass  some  time  in  Ferrara, 
at  the  court  of  the  Cardinal's  brother,  Duke 
Alfonso,  where  he  was  received  with  much  at- 
tention. He  afterwards  passed  some  time  in 
France,  and  then  returned  to  Ferrara,  where 
he  composed  his  beautiful  dramatic  poem  of 
"Aminta,"  which  was  performed  with  much 
success. 

In  1575  the  "Jerusalem  Delivered"  was 
published,  and  was  welcomed  as  a  fine  poem, 
and  rapidly  became  popular.  It  was  about 
this  time  that  a  morbid  irritability  seems  to 
have  taken  hold  of  the  poet's  mind,  and  in  a 
^t  of  anger  he  struck  one  of  the  servants  of 


the  Duchess  d'Urbino,  sister  of  Duke  Alfonso. 
This  was  in  1577,  and  he  was  then  arrested. 
He  escaped  from  restraint,  and  went  to  Sor- 
rento, to  his  sister,  but  was  again  received  into 
favor  by  Duke  Alfonso.  Tasso  soon  left  Fer- 
rara again,  having  received  treatment  which 
made  him  indignant,  and  he  went  to  the 
Duke  of  Mantua;  but  as  the  duke  acted 
coldly  towards  Tasso,  the  poet  wandered 
about  Italy,  of  whose  literature  he  was  one 
day  destined  to  be  the  proudest  ornament. 
After  some  time  he  repaired  once  more  to  the 
court  of  Ferrara.  Here  he  again  received 
some  insults,  and  got  himself  into  trouble,  and 
the  duke  sent  him  to  be  treated  as  a  lunatic 
at  the  hospital  of  St.  Anne,  where  the  poet 
was  detained  for  seven  years.  Tasso  here 
wrote  some  very  sober  prose,  which  was  shown 
to  the  duke,  who,  however,  refused  to  liberate 
him.  The  poet  Shelley  thus  describes  Tasso's 
manuscripts  at  Ferrara,  and  his  cell  at  the 
hospital :  "  There  is  here  [Ferrara]  a  manu- 
script of  the  entire  "  Gerusalemme  Liberata," 
written  by  Tasso's  own  hand,  and  a  manu- 
script of  some  poems,  written  in  prison,  to  the 
Duke  Alfonso.  The  "  Gerusalemme,"  though 
it  had  evidently  been  copied  and  re-copied,  is 
interlined,  particularly  towards  the  end,  with 
numerous  corrections.  The  hand-writing  of 
Tasso  is  large,  free,  and  flowing,  except  that 
there  is  a  checked  expression  in  the  midst  of 
its  flow,  which  brings  the  letters  into  a  smaller 
compass  than  one  expected  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  word.  It  is  the  symbol  of  an  in- 
tense and  earnest  mind,  exceeding  at  times  its 
own  depth,  and  admonished  to  return  by  the 
chillness  of  the  waters  of  oblivion  striking 
upon  its  adventurous  feet.  You  know  I  al- 
ways seek  in  what  I  see  the  manifestation  of 
something  beyond  the  present  and  tangible 
object,  and  as  we  do  not  agree  in  physiognomy, 
so  we  may  not  agree  now.  But  my  business 
is  to  relate  my  own  sensations,  and  not  to  at- 
tempt to  inspire  others  with  them.  Some  of 
the  MSS.  of  Tasso  were  sonnets  to  his  perse- 
cutor, which  contain  a  great  deal  of  what  is 
called  flattery.  To  me  there  is  much  more 
to  pity  than  to  condemn  in  these  entreaties 
and  praises  of  Tasso.  Tasso's  situation  was 
widely  different  from  that  of  any  persecuted 
being  of  the  present  day ;  for,  from  the  depth 
of  dungeons,  public  opinion  might  now  at 
length  be  awakened  to  an  echo  that  would 
startle  the  oppressor. 


ySo 


Ave  Maria, 


"We  went  afterwards  to  see  his  prison 
in  the  hospital  of  Sant'  Anna,  and  I  en- 
close you  a  piece  of  the  wood  of  the  very 
door  which,  for  seven  years  and  three  months, 
divided  this  glorious  being  from  the  air 
and  the  light  which  had  nourished  in  him 
those  influences  which  he  has  communicated, 
through  his  poetry,  to  thousands.  The  dun- 
geon is  low  and  dark  ;  and  when  I  say  that  it 
is  really  a  very  decent  dungeon,  I  speak  as  one 
who  has  seen  the  prisons  in  the  doge's  palace 
of  Venice.  But  it  is  a  horrible  abode  for  the 
coarsest  and  meanest  thing  that  ever  wore  the 
shape  of  man,  much  more  for  one  of  delicate 
susceptibilities  and  elevated  fancies.  It  is  low, 
and  has  a  grated  window ;  and,  being  sunk 
some  feet  below  the  level  of  the  earth,  is  full 
of  unwholesome  damps.  In  the  darkest  cor- 
ner is  a  mark  in  the  wall  where  the  chains 
were  riveted  which  bound  him  hand  and  foot. 
After  some  time,  at  the  instance  of  some  Car- 
dinal, the  duke  allowed  his  victim  a  fireplace  ; 
the  mark  where  it  was  walled  up  yet  remains." 

In  1586  Tasso  was  released,  at  the  urgent 
request  of  the  son  of  the  Duke  of  Mantua, 
and  going  to  that  court,  he  was  now  received 
with  generous  kindness.  After  a  time  he 
went  to  Rome  and  to  Naples,  and  passed  some 
years  in  a  wandering  and  restless  life.  In 
1594,  Cardinal  Aldobrandini  procured  a  decree 
from  the  Pope  that  Tasso  should  be  crowned 
with  laurel,  like  Petrarch ;  but  the  poet  fell 
ill,  and  died  on  the  25th  of  April,  1595,  having 
passed  his  last  illness  in  exercises  of  deep 
devotion.  When  the  Pope's  blessing  was 
brought  to  him  on  his  death-bed,  he  exclaimed: 
"  This  is  the  crown  with  which  I  hope  to  be 
crowned,  not  as  a  poet  in  the  Capitol,  but  with 
the  glory  of  the  blessed  in  heaven."  He  was 
interred  in  the  Church  of  St.  Onofrio.  Pius 
IX  caused  a  beautiful  monument  to  be  erected 
to  the  illustrious  poet,  to  whose  memory  there 
had  been  hitherto  only  a  modest  tomb. 


It  had  for  centuries  been  the  custom  to  ring 
a  bell  called  the  curfew  (or  cover  fire)  at  sun- 
set, when  Pope  John  XXII,  in  1327,  granted 
an  indulgence  to  all  who  should  say,  during 
the  ringing  of  this  bell,  three  "  Hail  Marys." 
This  evening  salutation  of  Mary  soon  became 
popular  throughout  Europe.  In  England, 
not  three  but  five  "  Hail  Marys "  were  said, 
together  with  the  Lord's  Prayer. 


Angels  of  Mercy. 

Mussulman,  of  the  lower  class, 
had  been  condemned  to  death 
for  an  offence  which,  though 
not  very  grave,  is  sometimes 
punished  with  death  in  Turkey. 
The  convict  was  the  father  of 
v\TMi  ®ight  children.  Some  Sisters  of 
^^P  Charity  learned  of  the  fact,  and  were 
-»^*^  moved  to  compassion  for  the  poor  cul- 
prit. "  This  man  cannot  be  allowed  to  die,"  said 
they;  "he  must  be  saved."  But  how?  A 
direct  appeal  to  the  Sultan  appeared  the  short- 
est as  well  as  the  surest  way.  And  so  two 
Sisters  proceeded  to  the  palace,  where  their 
presence  must  have  appeared  very  strange. 
The  demand  for  an  audience  met  more  than 
one  difficulty.  At  length  the  Sisters  were  in- 
troduced to  the  Sultan.  Abdul  Medjid  was  a 
man  of  high  mind,  in  whom  grace  of  manner 
was  added  to  dignity.  The  religious  explained 
to  him  the  object  of  their  desire,  and  he  lis- 
tened to  them  with  smiles  and  affability.  "I 
grant  his  pardon,"  said  he.  "  Could  I  refuse 
anything  to  the  secret  zeal  which  puts  such 
sentiments  into  the  heart  ?  It  is  a  beautiful 
thing,  that  religion  which  inspires,  0  holy 
ladies,  a  devotion  like  yours.  Please  to  follow 
this  officer  [indicating  one] ;  he  will  lead  you 
to  the  prison,  and  you  will  have  the  pleasure 
of  freeing  your  'protege  with  your  own  hands, 
•and  of  restoring  him  to  his  family." 

And  as  the  Sisters  were  withdrawing,  soft- 
ened to  tears,  and  endeavoring  to  thank  the 
Sultan,  he  added  :  "  Do  not  forget  the  way  to 
this  palace.  Every  time  you  may  have  any- 
thing to  ask  from  me,  do  not  be  afraid  ;  ail  the 
doors  will  be  open  to  you — to  you,  the  Angels 
of  Mercy." 

Saijj^t  Beknardine  of  Siena,  when  preach- 
ing to  his  townsmen  on  September  8th,  the 
Feast  of  Mary's  Nativity,  told  them  that  on 
that  day  he  had  been  born,  had  entered  the 
Order  of  St.  Francis,  made  his  solemn  profes- 
sion, sung  his  first  Mass,  preached  his  first  ser- 
mon, and  that  for  the  love  and  grace  of  Mary 
he  hoped  to  die  thereon.  Our  Lady  had,  by  a 
miracle,  cured  a  complaint  of  his  throat,  which 
prevented  his  preaching  ;  and  the  Saint  ever 
after  used  his  voice  to  declare  the  glory  of 
Mary  and  of  her  Divine  Son. 


AVE   MARIA. 


Confraternity  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception (or  of  Our  Ladyof  Lourdes). 


All  communications  in  reference  to  the  Confrater- 
nity of  the  Immaculate  Conception  should  he  addressed 
to  Rev.  A.  Granger,  C.  S.  C,  Notre  Dame,  Ind.  This 
Bulletin  is  entirely  under  his  direction. 

f  •'  We  fly  to  thy  patronage,  0  Holy  Mother  of  God  !  " 

Report    for    the    Week    Ending    Wednesday, 
September  13th. 

The  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
fraternity are  earnestly  requested  in  favor  of  the 
following  petitions:  Conversion  to  Faith  for  one 
family  and  9  persons ;  change  of  life  for  18,  and 
spiritual  and  temporal  favors  for  12  persons  and  10 
families;  recovery  of  health  for  10  persons;  em- 
ployment for  2,  and  grace  of  a  happy  death  for  3 
persons;  success  in  various  undertakings  for  6 
families,  2  communities,  and  3  novenas ;  vocation 
to  the  religious  life  for  1  person ;  temporal  neces- 
sities for  2  families ;  the  virtijie  of  temperance  for 
9,  and  restoration  of  eyesight  for  2  persons ;  peace 
and  concord  for  9  families;  thanksgiving  for  4 
favors  received,  and  29  particular  intentions. 

A  devoted  client  of  our  Blessed  Lady  writes  :— 
"  I  hardly  know  in  what  terms  to  express  the 
grateful  feelings  of  my  heart  to  our  Blessed 
Mother  for  the  great  favor  she  has  bestowed  upon 
me,  unworthy  as  I  am.  We  live  in  an  old  man- 
sion built  in  1776  by  the  grandfather  of  ex-Gov. 
Horry.  It  has  stairs  with  polished  oak  banisters, 
and  from  the  first  landing  to  the  upper  one  in  the 
third  story  there  are  four  flights  of  steps.  My 
little  girl,  aged  7  years,  mounted  the  banister  on 
the  third  story,  and  as  it  is  very  smooth  she  lost 
her  balance  and  fell  into  the  hall  below — straight 
down.  She  was  taken  up  apparently  lifeless.  It 
was  a  dreadful  sight.  I  immediately  forced  some 
water  of  Lourdes  between  her  lips.  She  revived, 
and  swallowed  it.  The  doctor  came  and  found  no 
bones  broken,  only  a  bruise  under  the  chin,  and 
one  on  the  left  side.  All  night  the  little  one 
groaned  with  pain,  could  not  bear  to  be  touched, 
and  would  take  no  nourishment,  not  even  water, 
until  the  next  morning,  when  she  asked  for  more 
water  of  Lourdes.  We  prayed  to  our  Mother, 
gave  the  child  a  few  drops  of  the  water,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  she  turned  in  bed  without  assist- 
ance, sat  up  alone,  and  said,  smiling,  that  all  her 
pains  were  gone.  She  has  had  no  return  of  them, 
and  is  almost  entirely  well." 

Another  says:  "1  am  happy  to  tell  you  that 
the  water  you  sent  me  was  not  used  in  vain. 
A  young  man  who  was  suffering  from  a  swell- 
ing caused  by  a  fall  from  a  horse,  called  for  the 
water,  which  I  had  given  to  his  mother  for  her 


own  recovery.  When  handed  to  him,  he  drank  it 
to  the  last  drop.  The  next  morning  the  swelling 
and  pain  were  all  gone.  I  received  this  informa- 
tion from    his    own    mother." "A   lady  was 

afflicted  with  neuralgia  in  the  face.  She  made 
the  Sign  of  the  Cross  with  the  blessed  water,  and 
was  cured.    Thanks  to  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes ! " 

A  pious  parent  writes:  "I  feel  grateful  to  you 
for  the  Lourdes  water  you  sent  me,  a  few  months 
ago.  I  believe  it  was  the  means  of  saving  my 
child's  life.  He  was  taken  suddenly  sick  with 
cramps  and  spasms,  and  apparently  dying.  No 
physician  being  there,  I  gave  him  a  few  drops  of 
the  Lourdes  water,  imploring  the  Blessed  Virgin 
to  save  his  life.  In  an  instant  the  child  fell  into 
a  quiet  slumber,  from  which  he  soon  awoke, 
entirely  restored." 

Other  clients  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  write  as 
follows:  "  I  have  used  the  water  you  sent  me,  and, 
thanks  to  our  Blessed  Mother,  it  has  helped  me 

considerably." "I   called  some  time  ago  for 

water  of  Lourdes,  as  I  had  very  poor  health. 
After  the  novena  I  performed,  and  the  use  of  the 
water,  my  health  has  been  restored,  for  which 
favor  T  wish  to  return  thanks  to  our  Blessed 
Mother " 

OBITUARY. 

We  recommend  the  following  deceased  persons 
to  the  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Confrater- 
nity :  Sister  Mary  Augustine  Cleary,  Convent  of 
the  Visitation,  Georgetown,  D.  C,  who  went  to 
her  reward  August  9th.  Mr.  Patrick  O'Farrell, 
Chico,  Cal.,  who  died  May  5th,  fortified  by  the  last 
Sacraments  of  the  Church.  James  Ryan,  Mont- 
gomery, Ind,,  who  departed  this  life  August  24th. 
Mary  Brosnahan,  a  life-subscriber  since  many 
years,  who  rested  in  peace  Sept.  2.  Rev.  .John 
J.  Maladey,  a  subscriber,  who  died  last  May. 
Patrick  Waldron,  Washington,  Pa.,  who  de- 
parted this  life  last  month.  Mary  Wright,  Java, 
N.  Y.  ;  and  a  young  man  who  died  suddenly. 
Sister  Mary  John,  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity, 
deceased  at  St.  Joseph's  Orphan  Asylum,  on  the 
13th  of  Sept.  (She  lately  celebrated  the  golden  ju- 
bilee of  her  religious  vows.)  Miss  Mary  Kelley, 
New  Haven,  Ct.,  who  died  at  Farmington,  Ct.,  on 
Sept.  8,  Feast  of  the  Nativity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary.  Miss  Ellen  Donovan,  Portland,  Maine, 
lately  deceased.  Mrs.  Martin  Reilly,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  who  died  some  weeks  ago.  Margaret 
Walsh,  a  life-subscriber  to  The  "  Ave  Maria," 
who  died  at  St.  Vincent's  Hospital,  New  York, 
July  13th.  Mr.  John  Tobin  and  Miss  Mary  Pren- 
dergast,  both  of  Salem,  Mass.,  lately  deceased. 

May  their  souls,  and  all  the  souls  of  the  faithful 
departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in  peace. 

A.  Granger,  C.  S.  C, 

Director  of  the  Confraternity. 
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TtlERKBROS  &IOHNSTOhl . 

'  i^icagojll. 


TUERK'S   WATER    MOTOR 

for  Blowing  House  and  Church  Organs,  and  Running  all  kinds  of  Machinery  by  Water  Power,  Hydrant  Pressure. 

TUERK  BROS.  &  JOHNSTON, 

Send  for  Catalogue.  86  &  88  Market  Street,  Chicago. 

The  Organ  in  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  ia  blown  with  a  Tuerk  Motor. 
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DR.    MCINTOSH'S 

Solar  Microscope  and  Stereopticon  Combination 

FOR   THE  USE  OF 

COLLEGES,  SCHOOLS,  PHYSICIANS  and  SCIENTISTS. 


This  Combination  includes  three  distinct  instalments,  { 
Solar  Microscope,  Solar  Stereopticon  and  Monoc- 
ular Microscope. 

Each  of  these  can  be  used  alone  or  in  combination. 

By  the  aid  of  this  combination,  Astronomy,  Geography,  Geometry 
Botany,  Zo5logy,  Philosophy,  Physiology,  Pathology,  Histology,  etc. 
can  be  finely  illustrated  to  a  large  class  or  audience. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  Free  on  application. 

Mcintosh  galvanic  &  faradic  battery  co., 

192  &  194  Jackson  St.,  Chicago,  la 
decio'8l-l«aa 


m 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

Bells  of  Pure  Copper  and  Tin  for  Churches. 
,Bchools,  Fire  Alarms, Farms,  etc.  FULLY 
WARRANTED.    Catalogue  sent  Free. 

VANDUZEN  &TIFT,  Cinoinriati,0. 
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MENEELY  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

FaTorably  known  to  the  public  alnca 
il826.  Church, Chapel, School, Fire  Alarm 
and  other  bells;  also  Chimes  and  PealSi 

l!lEm;LY&CO.,WESTTEOY.]f.I 


The  Lemonnier  Library, 

Established  at  Notre  Dame  in  1S72  for  the  use 
of  the  Students  of  the  Uniyersity. 


Donations  of  books,  pamphlets,  periodicals,  etc., 
for  the  re-establishing  of  this  Library,  which  was 
destroyed  by  the  late  fire,  are  respectfully  solicited 
and  will  be  gratefully  received  and  acknowledged 
by  the  Librarian.    Please  address 

NoTRB  Damb,  Indiana. 


Mixed  Marriages. 

Their  Origin  and  Results. 


By  Rev.  A.  A.  LAMBING, 

Author  of  "  The  Orphan's  Feiend,"  "  The  Sunday- 
School  Teacher's  Manual,"  etc.,  etc. 


Single  Copy, 
Eight  Copies, 
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$1  00 
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University  of  Notre  Dame. 


(ST,  jrOSE£»Ii'S    CO,,    11VJL>. 


THIS  UNIVERSITY  was  founded  in  1842,  and 
chartered  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  In- 
diana, in  1844,  with  power  to  confer  all  the  usual  de- 
grees. The  College  can  be  easily  reached  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  by  means  of 
three  great  trunk  lines  of  railway — the  Lake  Shore  and 
Michigan  Southern,  the  Chicago  and  Lake  Huron,  and 
the  great  Western  and  Michigan  Central;  the  first  two 

{)assing  within  a  mile  of  the  College  grounds,  and  the 
ast  connecting  at  Niles  with  the  railway  between  that 
city  and  South  Bend. 

The  College  buildings  are  massive  and  commodious, 
and  capable  of  giving  accommodation  to  five  hundred 
resident  students. 

The  University  affords  every  facility  for  acquiring 
a  thorough  knowledge  of 


CLASSICS, 

LAW, 

MATHEMATICS, 

MEDICINE 

SCIENCE, 

MUSIC. 

To  such  as  wish  to  devote  themselves  to  Commercial 
pursuits,  Notre  Dame  gives  a  more  thorough  business 
teainiag  than  can  be  obtained  in  any  purely  Commer- 
cial CoUege. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  COURSE 

has  always  received  the  most  careful  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  ofl&cers  and  Commercial  Faculty  of  the 
Institution. 

In  all  the  courses,  the  best  systems  of  teaching  are 
adopted,  and  the  best  authors  for  each  branch  selected. 

New  Students  wiU  be  received  at  any  time,  their 
term  beginning  with  date  of  entrance. 

Catalogues,  giving  full  particulars,  will  be  sent 
free,  on  application  to  the  President. 


Til©  IHliiiin  I>©i>artm«iit« 

This  is  a  separate  Department  in  the  Institution  at 
Notre  Dame,  for  boys  under  13  years  of  age. 

Thorough  and  comprehensive  instruction  in  the  pri- 
mary branches  is  imparted.  The  discipline  is  parental, 
and  suited  to  Children  of  tender  years.  The  personal 
neatness  and  wardrobe  of  the  pupils  receive  special 
attention  from  the  Sistei-s,  who  take  a  tender  and  faith- 
ful care  of  their  young  charges. 

Board  and  Tuition — $125,  per  Session  of  Five  Months. 

Drawing,  Vocal  Music,  Violin,  and  Piano,  free  in 
this  Department. 

For  further  particulars,  or  Catalogue,  address 

RevT  E  WALSH,  CSC, 

Notre  Dame  P.  0.,  Indiana. 


Read  What  Millions  Proclaim! 

The  Genuine  Singer  Sewing  Machines 

ARE  ONLY  Made  by  the  Singer 

Maitdfacturing  Company. 

Notre  Dame  P.  0., 

Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  1882. 
They  are,  beyond  all  controversy,  the  best  in  the 
world.  Having  tried  many  other  makes  in  our  re- 
spective Institutions,  we  find,  by  continual  usage,  the 
genuine  Singer  to  be  far  superior  to  any  other,  and 
recommend  it  to  all  as  the  most  valuable  of  Sewing 
Machines.  E.  F.  Grether,  No.  135  Michigan  Street, 
South  Bend,  Indiana,  is  agent  for  this  locality.  Call 
on  or  address  him. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NOTRE  DAME, 
and  ST.  MARY'S  ACADEMY. 


The  "  OLD  RELIABLE  "  SINGER 

IS 

The  Strongest, 

The    Simplest, 

The  Most  Durable 

SEWING  MACHINE 

EVER  YET  CONSTRUCTED. 
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Our  Sales  last  year  were  at  the  rate  of  over 
1,800    SEWING  MACHINES  A   DAY 

for  every  business-day  in  the  year. 


THE  SINGER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 
Principal  Office — 34  Union  Square,  N.  Y. 
South  Bend  Branch — 135    Michigan   Street. 

2,000  Offices  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada ;  and  3,000  m 
the  Old  World  and  South  America. 

Offices  in  every  civiliyied  Country  upon  earth. 
febll-ly 
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In  Quest  of  Roseland. 


BY   JOHN   ACTON. 

"  1  WISH  I  could  find  Roseland," 

"^     A  little,  wan  child  said, 
"  Where  sweet,  deep  roses,  thornless 
As  stars,  grow  white  and  red." 

If  yon  wide  sky  hide  Roseland, 
And  that  to  Heaven  be  near. 

Soon  was  the  child's  wish  answered- 
Sweet  flower  upon  her  bier  ! 


The  Confessional. 


A   LECTURE   BY   THE   REV.   D.    B.    CULL. 


(Conclusion.) 
1^  spoke  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  the 
PI  confessional  by  penitents.  Has  the  world 
""  ever  witnessed  such  absolute  confidence  ? 
Never  !  Has  history  recorded  such  inviolable 
secrecy  as  we  behold  in  the  sigillum  of  the 
confessional  ?     Never ! 

Now,  all  the  professions  have  their  secrecy. 
The  patient  is  assured  that  what  passes  be- 
tween him  and  his  medical  adviser  is  sacred — 
an  inviolable  trust.  The  client  is  assured  that 
he  may  unbosom  himself  fearlessly  and  fully 
to  his  counsellor, — that  the  sacred  trust  shall 
be  faithfully  kept.  The  law  always  respects 
these  "privileged  communications,"  as  they 
are  called.  The  rulings  of  the  courts  have 
been  that  these  communications  are  privileged, 
and  that  the  depositaries  cannot  be  compelled 
to  divulge  them, — "  that  the  first  duty  of  an 
attorney  is  to  keep  the  secrets  of  his  client." 
The  law,  then,  shows  its  veneration  for  that 


just  and  sacred  confidence ;  the  professions, 
too,  vaunt  this  privilege  and  this  honor. 

But  all  the  professions  have  instances  in 
their  records  wherein  these  communications 
have  been  divulged ;  but  the  confessional, 
never  !  I  challenge  the  world  to  prove  a  single 
case  where  there  has  been  a  direct  revelation 
of  the  great  seal  which  covers  the  privileged 
communications  of  the  confessional.  Grod  has 
thrown  around  it  such  holy  and  impassable 
barriers  that  no  force  has  ever  shaken  its  sta- 
bility. Neither  violence  nor  bribery,  neither 
love  nor  revenge  ;  neither  the  device  of  men 
nor  the  cunning  of  the  devil,  has  ever  in- 
vaded the  holy  of  holies  of  the  confes- 
sional. Priests — comparatively  few,  indeed, — 
have  fallen,  have  become  insane,  have  turned 
the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  Church  ;  but  no 
matter  how  bereft  of  reason,  no  matter  what 
abominable  excesses  they  may  have  committed, 
one  thing  they  guarded  faithfully,  one  trust 
they  never  betrayed,  one  confidence  they  never 
violated — the  secret  of  the  confessional. 

Lawyers  and  physicians,  and  other  profes- 
sional men,  have  betrayed,  in  some  instances,  • 
the  confidence  reposed  in  them  ;  a  father-con- 
fessor, never  !  The  privileged  communications 
of  the  professions  have  been  divulged ;  the 
whispered  secrets  of  the  confessional,  never ! 
Now,  this  happens  not  because  the  courts  and 
the  powers  that  be  have  not  attempted  it.  In 
New  York  State  and  city  an  attempt  was 
made  to  force  Father  Kohlmann  to  divulge 
whether  or  not  a  certain  person,  then  on  trial, 
was  the  one  who,  in  confession,  turned  over 
some  stolen  property  to  be  restored  to  the 
owner.  But  the  secret  was  not  extracted  ;  and 
the  celebrated  ruling  of  the  court  was  that  the 
privacy  of  the  confessional  was  sacred — was 
beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court. 
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But  why  multiply  instances  ?  History  re- 
cords one  that  is  famous.  St.  John  Nepomu- 
cene,  who  died  in  1393,  had  reproved  Wen- 
ceslaus,  Emperor  of  Bohemia,  for  his  cruelty; 
for  this  he  was  thrown  into  prison.  Now, 
this  same  St.  John  was  the  confessor  of  the 
Empress  Johanna,  whom  Wenceslaus  sus- 
pected of  a  crime.  He  asked  the  good  priest 
to  inform  him  whether  or  not  such  a  sin  had 
been  confessed  by  the  Empress.  The  con- 
fessor would  not,  because  he  could  not,  give, 
any  reply,  affirmative  or  negative.  To  have 
said  no  might  have  quieted  the  Emperor's 
mind ;  but  the  seal  would  be  broken  quite  as 
much  as  if  the  answer  had  been  yes.  The 
Saint  refused  to  reply;  but  he  paid  for  his 
sacred  silence  by  being  inhumanly  tortured 
at  the  command  of  the  Emperor.  Released, 
he  was  again  urged  to  reveal  the  secret  to  the 
Emperor, — promised  life  and  liberty  if  he  but 
opened  his  lips ;  bonds  and  chains  and  death 
if  he  refused.  But  the  great  patron  Saint  of 
the  sacramental  seal  could  not  be  allured  by 
promises  of  treasured  life,  nor  intimidated  by 
threats  of  hasty  death.  Bound  hand  and 
foot,  he  was  borne  to  the  banks  of  the  Moldaw, 
where,  again  refusing  to  betray  sacramental 
confidence,  he  was  cast  into  the  waters  and 
drowned.*     He    suffered    martyrdom    rather 


*  The  sacrilegious  crime,  thus  privately  committed, 
was  miraculously  revealed,  as  was  also  the  martyr's 
great  glory.  For  as  soon  as  life  was  extinct,  and  the 
corpse  began  to  float  down  the  stream,  flaming  torches 
were  seen  following  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  The 
next  morning,  the  Canons  went  and  took  the  body 
from  the  sand  on  which  it  lay,  and,  heedless  of  the 
king's  displeasure,  they  had  it  carried,  with  much 
solemnity,  to  the  Metropolitan  Church,  and  gave  it 
burial.  The  memory  of  this  courageous  priest  became 
gradually  most  venerable,  both  by  the  miracles  that 
were  wrought,  and  by  the  devotion  of  the  faithful, — 
of  those  especially  whose  good  name  is  injured  by  evil 
report.  After  upwards  of  three  hundred  years,  a 
juridical  examination  was  made  of  the  Saint's  body 
(which,  during  all  that  time,  had  lain  under  the 
ground),  and  his  tongue  was  found  to  be  incorrupt  and 
as  though  it  were  that  of  a  living  man.  Six  years 
later,  the  tongue  was  shown  to  judges  delegated  by 
the  Apostolic  See;  when,  by  a  fresh  miracle,  it  im- 
mediately resumed  the  fullness  of  life,  and,  from  being 
of  a  brownish  color,  it  became  perfectly  red.  These 
and  other  miracles  having  been  authentically  proved, 
he  was  canonized  by  Pope  Benedict  the  XIII,  on  the 
nineteenth  day  of  March,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1729, 
as  the  defend'er  of  the  sacramental  seal,  and  the  first 
martyr  that  shed  his  blood  for  the  maintenance  of  ijK' 
holy  secrecy. — Lessons  of  the  Roman  Bretnary. 


than  betray  the  privileged  communications  of 
the  confessional.  Every  priest  in  the  world 
who  hears  confessions  is  prepared  to  suffer  a 
like  violent  death  rather  than  betray  his 
awful  trust. 

But  let  me  relieve  the  tedium  of  my  dis- 
course by  explaining  why  women  are  not  al- 
lowed to  hear  confessions.  The  story  goes — 
it's  an  old  one — that  an  humble  priest  was 
grievously  tormented  by  a  very  pious  but  very 
foolish  woman  who  dwelt  in  his  parish,  and 
that  he  had  exhausted  every  means  to  lead  her 
to  wisdom.  She  came  to  him  one  day  and  said  : 
"  Father,  I  have  long  considered  what  good  I 
could  accomplish  were  I  only  allowed  to  hear 
confessions.  I  have  been  waiting  for  you  to 
mention  it  to  me,  but  you  have  not  done  so  ; 
doubtless  you  often  thought  of  it,  but  forgot 
it  again.  I  come,  therefore,  to  ask  you  to 
write  to  the  Pope  to  have  him  bestow  that 
power  on  me." 

The  poor  priest,  to  be  rid  of  her,  promised 
to  do  as  she  requested.  After  a  reasonable 
time,  the  old  dame  appeared  again  to  inquire 
if  any  answer  had  been  received.  The  priest 
replied  there  had  not :  most  probably  the  Pope 
was  busily  engaged  in  matters  of  greater  mo- 
ment. Would  she  call  again  ?  She  returned, 
of  course  ;  but  still  no  answer  had  come.  This 
time  the  Pope  was  ill,  and  could  not  attend  to 
business.  Would  she  call  once  more  ?  She 
was  not  to  be  put  off,  and  did  come  again. 
"Now,"  thought  the  priest,  "I  must  face  the 
music,  and  get  off  the  best  I  can.  Yes,"  he 
said,  "  the  Holy  Father  has  granted  your  re- 
quest ;  you  have  power  to  hear  the  confessions 
of  all  who  live  in  the  confines  of  this  parish." 

"  Indeed,"  she  replied,  "  the  Holy  Father  has 
done  wisely.  I  always  did  think  the  Church 
was  guided  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  now  I 
know  it ! " 

She  thanked  the  priest  for  his  trouble,  as- 
sured him  she  would  use  the  power  with  dis- 
cretion, and  that  he  would  see  great  good 
come  from  her  labors,  and  prepared  to  depart. 

"  Stop  a  bit ! "  said  the  priest ;  "  I  wish  to 
prepare  you  for  your  office  by  imparting  to 
you  a  secret — but,  mind  you,  under  the  seal 
of  confession — which  has  long  been  locked  up 
in  my  breast.     I  have  never  been  ordained." 

"  What ! "  exclaimed  the  venerable  dame  ; 
"  never  been  ordained  ! " 

"Never,"  was  the  meek  reply. 

"  Never  been  ordained  !     Well,  leave   this 
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cliurch  ;  give  up  your  parish,  and  continue 
not  to  handle  sacred  things  with  unconse- 
crated  hands." 

"  No,"  said  the  priest,  quietly  but  firmly  : 
"  I  cannot  do  that." 

"  Well,"  said  the  other,  "  I  don't  know  what 
to  recommend";  but  she  gave  a  very  lengthy 
if  not  very  valuable  advice  for  all  that. 

Next  morning,  so  the  story  goes,  the  priest 
entered  the  sacristy  at  the  usual  time  to  vest 
for  the  celebration  of  Mass.  To  his  consterna- 
tion, there  stood  the  importunate  female.  She 
advanced  towards  the  vestment  case. 

"  What's  the  matter  ?  "  said  the  bewildered 
priest. 

"  Touch  not  these  holy  vestments." 

"  Why  not  ?  Is  not  this  my  church  ?  Am 
'  I  no  longer  the  pastor  here  ?  " 

"  0  unhappy  man  !  "  she  answered  ;  "  did 
you  not  confess  yesterday  that  you  had  not 
been  ordained  ?  " 

"  Foolish  woman  ! "  said  the  priest ;  "  did 
you  not  know  the  Pope  had  better  sense  ? — 
don't  you  suppose  he  knows  that  every  woman 
would  do  just  as  you  have  done — tell  the  first 
confession  she  should  ever  hear  ?  " 

Others  besides  Catholics  have  acknowledged 
the  good  influence  of  the  confessional.  Vol- 
taire (quoted  by  Gibbon)  wrote  :  "  There  is 
not,  perhaps,  a  more  useful  institution  than 
confession."  Rousseau  says :  "  How  many 
restitutions  and  reparations  does  not  confes- 
sion cause  among  the  Catholics  ! "  And  Leib- 
nitz :  "  I  look  on  the  grave  and  prudent  con- 
fessor as  a  great  instrument  of  God  for  the 
salvation  of  souls.  His  counsels  regulate  the 
sentiments,  reprove  vices,  remove  the  occa- 
sions of  sin,  cause  the  restitution  of  ill-ac- 
quired property  and  the  reparation  of  wrongs, 
clear  up  doubts,  console  under  afflictions  :  in 
fine,  cure  or  relieve  all  the  evils  of  the  soul ; 
and  as  nothing  in  the  world  is  more  precious 
than  a  faithful  friend,  what  is  the  value  of 
that  friend  when  he  is  bound  by  his  functions 
and  fitted  by  his  knowledge  to  devote  to  you 
all  his  care  under  the  seal  of  an  inviolable  se- 
crecy ?  " 

Thus  spoke  Leibnitz,  the  philosopher  and 
Protestant.  Have  words  more  faithful  in  de- 
scription ever  fallen  from  Catholic  lips  ?  But 
hear  the  testimony  of  the  great  heresiarch, 
Martin  Luther  himself :  "  There  is  no  doubt 
that  confession  is  necessary,  and  established 
by  God  ;  but  secret  and  auricular  confession, 


as  practised  in  oyr  day  in  the  Church,  particu- 
larly pleases  me.  It  is  not  merely  useful,  it 
is  necessary.  God  forbid  that  I  should  wish 
its  abolition  !  I  rejoice  that  it  exists  in  the 
Church,  because  it  is  the  only  means  to  restore 
peace  to  troubled  consciences."  Had  he  prac- 
tised it  more  and  better,  his  "Martin  Cath- 
arine," as  he  called  her,  would  not  have  se- 
duced hinj  from  his  vows,  nor  his  pride  drawn 
him  from  the  Faith. 

"But  if  confession  be  so  good,"  some  one 
may  say,  "  why  are  there  so  many  bad  Catho- 
lics ? "  The  answer  is :  These  Catholics  do 
not  frequent  the  confessional.  It  is  impossi-  / 
ble  for  one  to  go  to  confession  often  and  well, 
and  not  become  good. 

"  But,"  adds  the  objector,  "  we  know  persons 
raised  Catholics,  and  who  always  stand  up  for 
the  Church,  are  willing  to  die  for  it,  who 
seem  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  church  af- 
fairs, and  yet  are  not  good."     , 

True,  we  answer ;  there  are  many  calling 
themselves  Catholics  who  will  die  for  the 
Church,  but  who  cannot  be  induced  to  livt 
for  it, — whose  lives  are  not  what  they  should 
be.  These  persons  seldom,  perhaps  never,  go 
to  confession.  They  are  like  the  contraband 
who  declared  he  possessed  all  the  elements  of 
a  good  general,  with  one  single  drawback. 
He  said  he  knew  the  country,  was  well  up  in 
military  tactics,  was  liked  by  the  soldiers, — 
had  all  the  qualifications  ;  yet  with  all  these, 
he  could  not  smell  the  smell  of  gunpowder  nor 
hear  the  roar  of  cannon  without  running 
away.  These  persons  are  Catholics  in  all  but 
the  essence — receiving  the  Sacraments;  just 
as  the  contraband  was  perfect  in  all  things  ex- 
cept the  one  particular  thing  that  make  a  sol- 
dier and  a  general — bravery. 

Not  only  is  the  priest,  sitting  in  the  confes- 
sional, a  judge  and  a  father,  as  we  have  already 
described  him  :  he  is  also  a  physician.  When 
we  have  a  serious  illness  or  a  broken  limb, 
whom  do  we  call  in  to  prescribe  or  dress 
our  wounds  ?  Is  it  the  unskilled  or  the 
inexperienced  ?  No  :  we  call  in  the  man  who 
is  skilled  in  medicine,  a  very  doctor  of  medi- 
cine,— one  who  has  made  serious  and  practical 
studies  of  the  human  frame,  who  has  investi- 
gated all  the  diseases  it  is  heir  to,  and  knows 
how  to  treat  the  ailments  that  may  seize  it ; 
we  call  in  the  physician  who  knows  all  the 
diseases  of  flesh,  and  who  is  skilled  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  antidotes.    Now,  the  confessor 
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is  the  physician  of  the  soul,  and  must  know  all 
the  diseases  of  the  soul  as  intimately  as  does 
the  physician  those  of  the  body.  He  enters 
the  confessional  master  of  the  situation,  pre- 
pared to  prescribe  for  all  ordinary  and  extra- 
ordinary diseases  of  the  spiritual  order.  As 
the  physician  must  have  in  his  possession 
books  which  treat  of  the  diseases  of  the  body, 
so  must  the  confessor  have  books  which  treat 
of  the  diseases  of  the  soul.  The  books  are 
legitimate  in  the  possession  of  the  physician, 
no  matter  of  what  ills  they  treat,  if  they  be 
kept  under  lock  and  key  : — when  promiscu- 
%  ously  circulated,  especially  among  youth,  they 
are  turned  to  a  wrong  and  baneful  use.  Priests 
keep  also  works  on  moral  theology  securely 
under  lock  and  key  ;  they  are  locked  up  in  the 
Latin  language.  When  translations  are  made 
of  garbled  extracts,  and  published  for  general 
reading  by  irreverent  preachers,  such  "should 
be  arrested  " — in  the  words  of  a  Protestant  edi- 
tor— "  for  peddling  obscene  literature." 

Great  as  may  be  the  consolation  and  com- 
fort the  confessional  gives  in  life,  it  is  nothing 
compared  with  what  it  gives  at  the  hour  of 
death.  See  the  criminal  on  the  scaffold  about 
to  die  for  his  crimes.  Is  he  a  Catholic  ?  if  so, 
he  is  resigned ;  he  feels  that  though  his  sins 
have  been  great,  God's  mercy  is  greater.  He 
resigns  himself  to  the  fate  before  him  ;  and, 
while  he  feels  assured  that  the  eternal  guilt  is 
remitted  by  a  good  confession,  he  still  fears  the 
justice  of  God  ;  therefore  he  offers  up  the  sac- 
rifice of  his  life  for  his  sins,  and  warns  all  of 
the  vice  that  led  him  to  commit  the  crime.  If 
the  criminal  be  not  a  Catholic,  read  the  blas- 
phemous utterances,  hear  the  insane  frenzy 
and  the  cries  of  despair.  Contrast  the  execu- 
tion of  Major  Hicks,  who  became  a  Catholic 
after  his  sentence — who  died,  as  he  said,  trust- 
ing in  God's  mercy,  and  offering  his  life  for 
his  sins — with  those  of  others  we  see  in  the 
daily  prints.  One  declares  he  is  going  to 
heaven  on  the  two-o'clock  (the  hour  of  execu- 
tion) train  ;  another,  that  he  jumps  to  the  feet 
of  the  Lamb,  or  that  he  goes  to  join  the  Army 
of  the  Saints. 

What  consolation,  what  hope,  what  peace 
confession  gives  to  the  soul  of  a  Christian ! 
The  dying  man  reviews  his  life  ere  he  meets 
his  God ;  he  glances  over  his  youth,  his 
manhood,  his  old  age,  and  considers  his  duties 
at  each  stage  of  life.  If  he  remembers  aught 
of  injustice  of  uncharitableness,  of  scandal, 


he  repents  to  have  committed  it.  What- 
ever justice  requires  of  him,  he  does  ;  he  for- 
gives all  injuries,  he  prays  God's  pardon  for 
all  defects,  and  he  departs  this  life  without 
regret, — with  fear,  yet  with  greater  hope, 
because  he  hears  distinctly  the  authoritative 
words,  ''  Be  of  good  heart,  son :  thy  sins  are 
forgiven  thee." 


EHane. 
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PAET   II. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

The  two  friends  had  not  met  for  three  years. 
A  man  of  Raynald's  age  does  not,  in  general, 
alter  much  in  appearance  during  so  compara- 
tively short  a  time,  and  yet  his  features  had 
undergone  a  considerable  change.  When  the 
excitement  of  the  first  moments  subsided, 
Malseigne  noticed  this  alteration,  and  was 
deeply  affected  by  it. 

They  resumed  at  once  their  old  habits  of 
intimate  friendship  and  perfect  confidence,  and 
began  to  talk  together  as  if  they  had  only 
parted  a  day  or  two  ago.  It  wa^  like  opening 
a  book  at  the  same  page  where  it  had  been 
closed. 

The  playful  expression  on  Raynald's  face 
had  entirely  vanished.  Deep  lines  between 
his  eyebrows  spoke  of  persistently  painful 
thoughts.  There  was  something  restless  and 
sad  in  his  countenance  ;  and  though  his  smile 
retained  its  old  sweetness  and  beauty,  it  had 
lost  all  its  gaiety.  His  forehead  was  bare, 
which  did  not  misbecome  him,  but  it  made 
him  look  older  than  he  was.  Time  alone 
could  never  have  wrought  such  a  transforma- 
tion in  three  years.  It  was  evident  that  some 
other  cause  had  effected  the  change. 

A  man  can  hardly  come  to  an  abrupt  stop 
in  his  life,  and,  abandoning  all  the  traditions 
of  the  past,  and  every  anticipation  of  a  different 
future,  settle  down  to  an  existence  as  entirely 
out  of  keeping  with  his  antecedents  as  the 
one  to  which,  in  a  fit  of  romantic  generosity, 
Raynald  had  committed  himself,  without  go- 
ing through  much  suffering. 

For  some  time,  however,  he  had  only  dwelt 
on  the  thought  that  Ersilia  had  thus  been 
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saved  from  a  deplorable  fate.  That  act  of 
chivalrous,  though  hardly  rational,  self-sacri- 
fice was  enough,  in  accordance  with  his  nature, 
to  afford  him  for  awhile  a  temporary  and 
unreal  gratification,  which  the  poor  girl  he 
had  married  could  easily  mistake  for  a  happi- 
ness, and  attribute  to  feelings  similar  to  her 
own.*  But,  in  fact,  though  he  had  yielded  to 
the  fascination  of  her  beauty  and  her  talent  so 
far  as  to  find  distraction  and  enjoyment  in  her 
society,  and  had  afterwards  been  deeply  inter- 
ested by  her  peculiar  position,  and,  in  the  last 
instance,  moved  by  an  intense  compassion 
which  led  him  astray,  he  had  never  really 
cared  for  Ersilia.  But  with  her  it  had  been 
quite  different.  She  had  never  seen  any  one 
at  all  to  be  compared  with  Raynald,  and  had 
fallen  in  love  long  before  she  was  conscious 
of  it ;  and  the  strength  of  that  love  became 
known  to  her  only  at  the  moment  they  were 
about  to  part ;  and  then,  all  of  a  sudden,  her 
destiny  was  changed,  and  instead  of  having  to 
give  him  up,  a  few  words  from  his  lips  trans- 
formed the  whole  aspect  of  her  life,  and  raised 
her  to  the  pinnacle  of  happiness.  She  did  not 
for  a  moment  doubt  that  his  instantaneous 
resolution  had  been  prompted  by  feelings  as 
strong  and  even  stronger,  perhaps,  than  her 
own,  for,  in  spite  of  her  inexperience,  she 
could  not  but  be  aware  that  in  marrying  her 
he  had  made  immense  sacrifices. 

The  first  two  months  of  their  stay  at  Sor- 
rento were  spent  by  her  in  a  transport  of 
ecstatic  enjoyment,  and  by  him  in  a  kind  of 
careless  absence  of  thought.  Spring  in  Italy 
is  like  a  vision  of  paradise  ;  at  Sorrento,  some- 
thing more  than  a  vision.  In  no  other  place 
is  the  perfume  of  the  orange  blossoms  and 
that  of  the  vine  so  deliciously  combined.  No- 
where is  the  sea  so  deeply  blue  as  at  the  foot 
of  the  perpendicular  rocks  and  overhanging 
terraces  which  line  its  shore.  More  radiant, 
more  golden,  more  transparent  than  even  at 
Naples  is  the  light  of  the  sun ;  and  more 
brightly  and  serenely  soft  the  pale  rays  of  the 
moon  in  that  enchanting  spot. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  fascinations  of 
scenery  and  of  climate,  and  touched  by  Ersilia's 
love  and  her  impassioned  gratitude,  one  can- 
not wonder  that  Raynald  forgot  for  a  short 
while  what  a  price  he  had  paid  for  it.  The 
day,  however,  arrived  soon  enough  when  he 
became  fully  sensible  of  it.  After  the  first 
novelty  of  her  new  existence  was  past,  Ersilia 


fell  back  into  the  indolent  habits  which  were 
natural  to  her.  Raynald  had  been  rather  in- 
clined to  laugh  when  her  father  had  one  day 
lamented  her  laziness,  but  he  now  understood 
the  full  meaning  of  those  complaints.  Poor 
Biagio,  with  all  his  affection  and  anxious 
solicitude  about  his  daughter,  had  not  acted 
wisely  with  regard  to  her.  His  persistent 
efforts  to  force  her  mind,  which  was  by  no 
means  deficient  in  intelligence,  in  the  direction 
of  severe  studies  for  which  she  had  no  aptitude 
and  no  taste,  ended  by  disgusting  her  with 
every  kind  of  mental  effort.  Nothing  fixed 
her  attention  nor  interested  her  in  the  least  but 
music  and  poetry,  in  so  far  as  it  was  musical 
also.  She  would  not  have  cared  to  read  what 
she  liked  to  listen  to  and,  by  dint  of  a  good 
memory,  to  repeat  by  heart  with  all  the  per- 
fection derived  from  the  gift  of  harmony  of 
voice  and  speech  with  which  nature  had  en- 
dowed her. 

At  first,  as  we  have  said,  Raynald  was  well 
contented  to  sit  for  hours  on  the  terrace  of 
their  beautiful  villa  looking  at  Ersilia,  who, 
in  a  careless  attitude,  and  with  her  large,  beau- 
tiful eyes  gazing  on  all  that  wonderful  loveli- 
ness of  earth,  sea,  and  sky,  completed  the  en- 
chanting picture,  and,  as  it  were,  personified 
an  ideal  vision  of  Italy.  No  painter,  no  poet 
could  have  imagined  a  figure  and  face  more 
appropriate  for  such  a  scene  than  the  grace- 
ful form,  the  classic  head,  the  dark  hair  ar- 
ranged according  to  the  type  which  antique 
sculpture  has  handed  down  to  us  as  the  most 
perfect  combination  of  art  and  nature.  And 
Ersilia  possessed,  likewise,  the  charm  which 
often  belongs  to  Italian  women — that  of  a  pe- 
culiar and  genuine  simplicity,  and  an  entire 
freedom  from  affectation  or  vanity.  This  gave 
her,  though  in  the  full  height  of  womanly 
beauty,  something  resembling  the  loveliness 
of  childhood. 

There  was  enough,  therefore,  to  please  and 
attract  even  a  fastidious  eye  and  a  refined  taste. 
It  was  pleasant  to  sit  by  her,  and  whilst  she 
leant  back  in  her  chair,  gently  fanning  her- 
self with  that  grace  also  peculiar  to  the  wo- 
men of  the  south,  to  read  to  her,  with  a  talent 
she  was  quite  able  to  appreciate,  Italian  verses, 
which  she  listened  to,  sometimes  with  smiles, 
sometimes  with  tears,  for  they  reminded  her  of 
him  who  had  been  Raynald's  njAgrf^;  -  Now 
and  then,  when  the  melody  of  a;^tticular  pus- 
sage  charmed  her  ear,  she  wouljiynterupt  him^' 
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and  herself,  with  her  bewitchiDg  accents,  finish 
the  stanza  he  had  begun.  And  when  the  shades 
of  evening  fell,  and  the  moonlight  silvered  the 
orange  and  olive  groves  and  shone  in  soft  ra- 
diance on  the  sea  ;  when  night — not  less,  and 
even,  perhaps,  more  beautiful  than  the  day  in 
Italy — rendered  the  silence  more  deep,  the  still- 
ness more  profound,  she  would  sing  to  him, 
with  her  matchless  voice  and  wonderful  skill, 
one  song  after  another  as  he  asked  for  it. 
Who  that  had  seen  them  thus  could  have 
doubted  that  there  was  a  vision  of  happiness 
such  as  is  seldom  seen  on  earth  ?  The  world's 
envy  and  its  pity  are  often  at  fault. 

But  when  Raynald  found  out  the  complete 
incapacity  of  his  beautiful  wife  for  any  sort  of 
regular  employment  of  her  time,  and  entire 
want  of  interest  in  the  objects  and  pursuits  of 
others,  he  began  not  only  to  feel  loneliness, 
which  to  a  certain  degree  had  been  the  case 
from  the  first,  but  to  chafe  under  the  real 
solitude  of  what  seemed,  but  in  fact  was  not 
any  companionship. 

To  say  the  truth,  it  was  only  during  the 
days  of  what  we  may  call  the  intoxication  of 
self-sacrifice  that  he  had  been  able  to  drive 
away  the  consciousness  of  all  he  had  foregone. 
Soon  the  thought  of  his  mother,  his  family, 
his  home,  his  position  in  the  world,  his  friends, 
and  lier  whom  even  in  his  secret  heart  he 
scarcely  ventured  to  name,  whose  image  he  was 
afraid  to  conjure  up,  forced  itself  upon  him 
with  all  that  the  word  irreparable  contains  of 
bitterness  and  almost  despair  for  an  ardent 
soul. 

He  had,  however,  the  courage  to  repress 
this  tide  of  remembrances  and  regrets,  and  for 
some  time  Ersilia  did  not  find  out  that  they 
were  not  both  perfectly  happy.  The  dolce  far 
niente,  in  so  beautiful  a  place,  and  the  society 
of  the  husband  she  worshipped,  quite  satisfied 
her.  Still,  if  the  prospect  of  soon  becoming  a 
mother  had  not  entirely  engrossed  her,  she 
might  also  have  been  a  little  tired  of  their 
complete  solitude.  Not  that  she  cared  about 
society,  which  indeed  she  knew  nothing  of, 
and  about  which  she  felt  no  curiosity,  but, 
like  all  indolent  persons,  she  liked  the  bustle 
and  animation  of  a  town.  Several  times  she 
had  expressed  a  wish  to  see  some  of  the  per- 
formances at  the  Theatre  of  St.  Charles,  at 
Naples,  and  Raynald  had  promised  to  take  her 
there  ;  but  this  was  only  to  be  after  her  con- 
finement.    She  had  readily  acceded  to  this  de- 


la}^  for  the  maternal  instinct  was  already 
strong  within  her 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  she  gave  birth 
to  a  little  girl,  whom  she  insisted  on  calling 
Bianca,  having  found  out,  notwithstanding  her 
husband's  reserve  in  speaking  of  his  family, 
that  his  sister  was  called  Blanche.  From  that 
moment  her  character  underwent  a  change. 
That  new  affection,  with  all  the  duties  it  in- 
volved, made  her  active  and  thoughtful,  and 
there  was  reason  to  expect  that  in  time  her 
mind,  as  well  as  her  heart,  would  expand  un- 
der its  influence.  But  a  sad  event  destroyed 
these  hopes. 

She  and  her  child  had  remained  out  one  day 
later  than  was  prudent,  and  one  of  those  sud- 
den changes  of  temperature  so  frequent  in  an 
Italian  spring  gave  the  baby  cold,  and  brought 
on  in  the  night  an  attack  of  croup,  the  symp- 
toms of  which  were  not  recognized  in  time  by 
the  young  mother.  In  a  few  hours — before 
she  had  even  realized  the  imminence  of  the 
danger — her  little  Bianca  was  dead.  Poor  Er- 
silia's  despair,  heightened  by  the  fear  that  this 
catastrophe  had  been  caused  by  her  inexpe- 
rience, knew  no  bounds.  Her  strong  feelings, 
joined  to  a  want  of  moral  energy,  threw  her  at 
first  into  a  state  of  wild  grief,  and  then  into  a 
still  more  alarming  apathy.  Fears  were  en- 
tertained that  both  her  mind  and  her  health 
would  break  down.  The  doctor  who  attended 
her  recommended  a  total  change  of  scene  and 
climate.  A  long  journey,  he  thought,  together 
with  her  youth,  would  react  against  the  blow 
which  had  prostrated  her. 

"In  accordance  with  his  advice,"  Raynald 
said,  "  I  made  up  my  mind  to  leave  Sorrento 
and  to  bring  her  to  France." 

''And  is  she  here — at  Paris  ?  " 

"  No :  we  travelled  very  slowly,  making 
short  sejours  at  all  the  places  where  I  thought 
it  possible  something  might  interest  her  or 
even  for  a  moment  fix  her  attention.  I  left 
her  this  morning  at  Fontaiuebleau.  She  will 
arrive  here  to-morrow." 

"  And  do  you  mean,  then,  to  live  in  Paris  ?  " 
Armand  asked,  in  a  manner  which  uncon- 
sciously betrayed  annoyance. 

A  deep  color  rose  in  Raynald's  face.  There 
was  emotion  and  some  pride  in  the  way  in 
which  he  answered. 

"No :  I  shall  not  run  the  risk  of  my  wife 
meeting  people  who  might  misjudge — "  He 
hesitated,  and  then  said :  "  When  a  man  is  cut 
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by  his  family  on  account  of  his  marriage,  his 
friends  are  apt  to  suppose  that  he  has  made 
in  every  respect  a  disgraceful  choice.  Well, 
let  it  be  so,"  he  added,  in  a  bitter  tone  ;  "  let 
the  world  think  what  it  pleases.  Its  mistakes 
do  not  much  signify.  I  shall  not  condescend 
to  defend  and  justify  Ersilia ;  but  what  I  will 
do  is  to  guard  her  from  its  disdain,  and,  still 
more,  from  its  protection." 

Malseigne  was  rather  glad  to  hear  Raynald 
speak  with  some  of  his  old,  impatient  vivacity. 
He  preferred  it  very  much  to  the  forced  com- 
posure which  he  had  hitherto  maintained. 

"I  am  sure,"  he  said,  "that  you  are  not 
afraid  of  my  disdain,  and  that  you  would  not 
spurn  7ny  protection  if  there  was  any  occasion 
to  offer  it,  either  to  you — or  to  her  ?  " 

Raynald,  who,  in  accordance  with  his  old 
habit  when  he  was  excited  or  strongly  moved, 
had  begun  to  walk  up  and  down  the  room, 
stopped  short  and  came  up  to  his  friend. 

"  Oh  no,  no,  Armand ;  on  the  contrary,  I 
never  was  in  greater  need  of  your  help.  You 
can  at  this  moment  do  me  a  service  which  will 
exceed  all  those  which  you  have  rendered  me 
in  past  days!"  And  then  giving  way  to  a 
violent  burst  of  grief,  he  cried,  "  Armand,  Ar- 
mand, I  cannot  bear  to  think  or  speak  of  the 
past !    My  past  life — what  has  become  of  it?  " 

Hiding  his  face  in  his  hands,  he  sobbed 
like  a  child. 

Malseigne  allowed  his  grief  to  have  its 
course,  but  soon  touched  him  gently  on  the 
shoulder. 

"  Come  now,  Raynald :  you  must  not  be 
weak,"  he  said,  in  that  fatherly  manner  which 
dated  from  the  time  when  the  difference  be- 
tween their  ages  really  gave  him  a  sort  of 
authority  over  his  friend.  As  time  went  on, 
that  dijfference  became  less  conspicuous  ;  now 
it  was  barely  perceptible.  Still  their  friend- 
ship never  lost  the  stamp,  on  one  side,  of  an 
affectionate  solicitude,  and  on  the  other  of  a 
deferential  attachment. 

Raynald  looked  up  with  a  smile.  It  was  so 
long  since  he  had  heard  that  earnest  and 
friendly  voice.  He  had  so  often  yearned  to 
hear  it  again  that  he  almost  felt  it  ungrateful 
to  give  way  to  such  bitter  discouragement. 
He  pressed  Armand's  hand  and  said :  "  You 
are  quite  right ;  it  is  childish  to  grieve  over 
the  past,  when  what  we  have  to  do  is  to  ac- 
cept things  as  they  are,  and  make  the  best  of 
them." 


These  words  seemed  the  echo  of  Armand's 
own  thoughts,  and  he  replied :  "  This  is  in- 
deed what  good  sense  as  well  as  duty  would 
seem  to  dictate." 

He  rang  the  bell  rather  abruptly,  breaking 
off  the  conversation.  Marcel  had  returned  to 
his  post,  and  when  he  appeared,  his  master 
ordered  dinner  at  half-past  seven,  and  then 
proposed  to  Raynald  a  walk  in  the  Champs 
Elysees. 

Both  of  them  felt  refreshed  by  the  cool  air. 
There  was  a  depressing  weight  on  their  spirits, 
and  during  that  stroll  in  the  dusk,  long  pauses 
often  occurred  in  their  conversation.  When 
they  came  home,  and  dinner  was  over,  Mal- 
seigne talked  on  purpose  about  subjects  likely 
to  divert  Raynald's  thoughts  from  his  per- 
sonal concerns ;  but  when  they  returned  to 
Armand's  sitting-room,  he  began  again  to 
speak  of  what  his  mind  was  full  of. 

"  Armand,"  he  said,  "  have  you  ever  found 
out  what  is  the  quality  I  am  most  deficient 
in  ?  You  seem  puzzled.  I  shall  tell  you  :  it 
is  courage." 

Malseigne  laughed.  "  No  :  I  must  confess 
that  I  never  discovered  it,  though  we  have 
known  each  other  ten  years." 

Raynald  answered,  rather  impatiently  :  "  Of 
course  I  am  not  speaking  of  that  common- 
place sort  of  courage  which  makes  one  fearless 
of  danger.  Nobody  worthy  of  being  called  a 
man  lacks  it.  Nor  do  I  mean  the  power  of 
enduring  physical  suffering.  I  speak  of  a  kind 
of  courage  which  you,  Armand,  possess  to  a 
singular  degree." 

Malseigne  looked  surprised. 

"You  could  bear,  you  have  indeed  borne, 
the  utmost  suffering  that  a  heart  capable  of 
feeling  can  endure." 

"  What  are  you  driving  at  ?  " 

"  At  this.  That  I,  on  the  contrary,  in  pres- 
ence of  that  sort  of  suffering,  was  weak,  impa- 
tient, and  deeply  to  blame.  I  did  not  wish — 
indeed  I  know  I  could  not  forget ;  but  I 
wanted  to  be  amused,  to  be  diverted,  and  re- 
lieved from  the  aching  pain  I  was  suffering ; 
it  was  so  sharp  and  so  incessant.  You  must 
for  once  let  me  speak  again  of  her.  You 
know  that  I  loved  her  with  the  highest  love 
my  heart  was  capable  of.  She  had  wrought 
a  change  in  my  soul ;  the  thought  of  her 
preserved  it  from  guilt  and  stain.  And  yet  I 
felt  at  last  tired  of  suffering.  For  a  few  days, 
for  a  short  while,  another  person  occupied  and 
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interested  me.  Is  it  not  strange  that  this 
could  have  happened  ?  " 

"  Yes :  very  strange,"  Armand  answered  ; 
*'  but  what  use  is  there  in  recurring  to  what  is 
now  irreparable  ?  " 

"  No  use  whatever,"  Raynald  said,  with  an 
effort.  "Let  us,  then,  speak  only  of  the  pres- 
ent and  the  future.  I  must  arm  myself  against 
my  own  cowardice  by  active  occupation,  or  I 
shall  give  way  to  it  again.  I  must  now  tell 
you  what  brought  me  here." 

Raynald  then  unfolded  a  plan  which  at  first 
rather  surprised  his  friend.  He  felt  the  im- 
perative necessity  of  changing  his  objectless 
life  for  one  of  greater  activity.  If  he  was  to 
continue  to  lead  the  same  existence  he  had 
done  since  his  marriage,  he  could  not  but 
foresee  that  he  would  lose  the  power  of  self- 
restraint  which  had  hitherto  enabled  him  to 
conceal  from  his  wife  what  would  have  made 
her  a  sharer  in  his  unhappiness. 

"  Ersilia,"  he  said,  "  is  as  innocent  as  a  child 
of  six.  She  is  gentle,  good,  and  devotedly  at- 
tached to  me.  She  shall  be  happy  ;  I  am  de- 
termined to  make  her  happy ;  and  that  she 
may  be  so,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  she 
should  never  suspect  the  true  state  of  my 
feelings." 

He  had  already  been  occupied  with  these 
thoughts  before  the  death  of  their  baby  had 
increased  his  own  depression,  and  plunged 
Ersilia  into  a  gloomy  melancholy  bordering 
on  despair.  This,  of  course,  only  made  him 
still  more  anxious  to  act  upon  them.  Just 
then  M.  d'Estard,  a  great  friend  of  his,  who 
held  an  important  post  in  the  French  foreign 
office,  arrived  at  Sorrento.  Much  as  Raynald 
avoided  meeting  old  acquaintances,  M.  d'Es- 
tard  found  him  out,  and  often  persuaded  him 
to  take  long  walks  with  him. 

It  was,  no  doubt,  a  relief  to  leave  for  a  little 
while  the  house,  which,  charming  as  it  used 
to  be,  seemed  silent  and  sad  since  the  depart- 
ure of  the  little  child  whose  loss  had  nearly 
broken  its  mother's  heart.  During  one  of 
their  strolls,  M.  d'Estard  asked  Raynald  why, 
with  his  position,  his  cleverness,  and  his 
knowledge  of  foreign  countries  and  languages, 
he  had  not  thought  of  diplomacy  as  a  pro- 
fession. 

"  Of  course,"  Raynald  said  to  Malseigne,  as 
he  related  to  him  this  conversation,  "  I  should 
never  have  dreamed  of  doing  so  had  my  life 
continued  in  the  happy  groove  in  which  I  ex- 


pected it  to  run.  But  the  idea  that  d'Estard 
started  struck  me  very  much  at  the  time,  and 
I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  follow  it  out,  for 
I  must  fill  my  life  with  some  occupation,  some 
interest ;  for  Ersilia's  sake,  I  must  do  so." 

He  had,  however,  resolved  not  to  accept 
any  but  a  distant  post,  where  his  name  would 
not  be  much  known,  and  his  wife  not  exposed 
to  ill-natured  remarks,  which  he  dreaded  with 
the  morbid  siisceptibilitj'"  which  always  be- 
longs to  a  false  position  of  any  kind. 

"If  I  carry  out  my  intention,"  he  added, 
"  there  will  be  such  a  complete  barrier  between 
me  and  my  family,  that  it  really  will  be  to 
them  as  if  I  no  longer  existed.  As  long  as 
the  estrangement  between  us  lasts,  I  would 
not,  on  any  account,  occupy  in  Europe  an 
eminent  position ;  and  I  also  know  too  many 
people  everywhere ;  but  an  important  post 
will  soon  be  vacant  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  d'Estard  tells  me  that  I  shall 
almost  certainly  be  appointed  to  it  on  one  con- 
dition.   However,  you  will  see  what  he  says." 

Malseigne  read  attentively  the  letter  Ray- 
nald placed  in  his  hands.  He  found  that  the 
condition  he  alluded  to  was  his  acceptance  of 
a  temporary  mission,  which  would  open  the 
way  to  the  desired  appointment. 

Whilst  Armand  was  silently  thinking  of  all 
that  he  had  said,  and  the  plan  in  question, 
Raynald  added:  "What  had  made  me  hesi- 
tate, and  even  at  first  look  upon  the  thing  as 
impossible,  was  the  necessity  it  involved  of 
leaving  Ersilia  for  two  or  three  months.  She 
has,  as  you  know,  no  one  but  me  in  the  world. 
In  Italy  she  would  not  be  safe ;  her  only 
relatives  are  her  greatest  enemies.  It  was  to 
save  her  from  them —  But  I  need  not  tell  you 
that.  I  received  this  letter  just  when  the 
doctor  was  urging  us  to  start.  On  our  way 
here  I  considered  what  I  had  better  do,  and 
this  morning  I  sent  my  answer." 

"What  did  you  decide?" 

"  To  go ;  and  during  my  absence  to  leave 
Ersilia  at  Erlon  ;  not  of  course  at  the  chateau. 
Though  my  mother  will  be  absent,  I  under- 
stand, all  the  summer  and  next  winter  also,  I 
look  upon  the  chateau  as  her  home,  and,  with- 
out her  consent,  I  should  not  think  of  taking 
my  wife  there ;  but  the  same  objection  does 
not  apply  to  the  little  castle  near  the  ford.  I 
hope  that  Ersilia  will  be  comfortable  there, 
and  not  too  sad  or  too  restless  whilst  I  am 
away." 
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"  Will  she  not  be  very  lonely  ?  " 
"  For  the  care  of  her  health  and  all  material 
things  I  reckon  on  her  old  nurse,  who  has 
never  left  her  since  her  birth.  She  is  only 
a  peasant  woman,  but  intelligent  and  affec- 
tionate to  no  common  degree.  But  of  course 
that  would  not  be  enough.  Ersilia  will  want 
some  one  to  advise  her,  and,  if  she  recovers — 
as  I  hope — her  spirits,  and  shakes  off  the 
apathy  which  now  oppresses  her,  cheerful 
companionship.  In  that  case,  I  should  think 
that  at  Erlon  a  young  girl  might  be  found 
.who  would  be  a  resource  to  her.  I  have 
ckoned  upon  you,  my  dear  friend,  to  help 
e  about  this.  I  wish  to  place  her  under 
3^our  care  whilst  I  am  away.  You  will  see 
her  to-morrow,  and  then  you  will  tell  me  if 
you  think  that  you  can  undertake  to  do  me 
this  great  kindness.  I  shall  return  early  in 
June." 

Armand  held  out  his  hand  to  him,  and  said  : 
"  We  need  not  put  off  my  answer  till  to-mor- 
row. I  think  your  project  is  wise  and  your 
plan  reasonable.  You  were  quite  right  to  rely 
on  my  assistance.  Life,  my  dear  Ray n aid, 
can  always  be  more  or  less  happy  when  we 
think  of  others  more  than  of  ourselves.  De- 
pend upon  it,  those  who  do  so  are  not  the 
people  most  to  be  pitied  in  this  world." 

CHAPTER  X. 

Just  as  the  interval  is  brief  in  southern 
climes  between  the  dawn  and  the  full  radiance 
of  daylight,  and  sudden  the  transition  from 
the  glorious  hues  of  the  setting  sun  to  the 
deep  shades  of  night,  so  does  the  spring 
speedily  vanish,  and  give  way  to  the  burning 
heat  of  summer.  Those  who  have  sought  a 
refuge  in  Italy  from  a  northern  winter,  are 
often  obliged,  in  April  or  May,  to  fly  from  a 
still  more  dangerous  enemy — the  sun. 

Madame  de  Liminge  derived  great  benefit 
from  the  climate  of  San  Remo ;  but  was, 
however,  beginning  to  suffer  from  the  heat 
of  the  weather.  Blanche  insisted  on  bringing 
her  back  to  Crecy,  where  Monleon  had  pre- 
ceded them.  They  arrived  there  towards  the 
middle  of  April.  She  and  Yves  had  decided 
that  her  mother  should  spend  all  the  sum- 
mer and  early  autumn  with  them,  and  then 
that  they  would,  all  of  them,  return  to  San 
Remo  before  the  beginning  of  the  winter. 

They  had  decided  !  Those  words  evince  that, 
in  spite  of  a  notable  improvement  in  Madame 


de  Liminge's  health,  her  recovery  was  far 
from  being  complete.  Her  right  hand  was 
still  paralyzed,  and  it  was  evident  that,  al- 
though her  life  was  not  in  any  immediate 
danger,  she  was  condemned,  not  onlj'^  to  physi- 
cal inactivity,  but  also  to  a  surrender  of  the 
moral  ascendancy  she  had  so  long  and  so  im- 
periously exercised.  No  other  form  of  illness 
could  have  tried  her  so  severely. 

But  if  the  Marquise  had  great  defects,  she 
had  also  a  strength  of  character  which  now 
displayed  itself  under  a  new  aspect.  On  the 
one  hand,  her  firm,  religious  faith,  and  on  the 
other,  a  feeling  of  pride,  forbade  all  com- 
plaints. No  one  but  G-od  could  know  how 
great  was  the  interior  struggle.  Her  children, 
her  friends,  her  servants,  observed  nothing  in 
her  but  an  unvarying  placidity,  and  a  silent 
acceptance  of  infirmities  which,  more  than 
most  people,  she  would  have  seemed  likely  to 
escape.  But  she,  as  well  as  her  son,  whose 
name  she  never  uttered,  had  been  engaged  in 
a  conflict  more  bitter  and  destructive  than  the 
mere  lapse  of  time. 

Everything  had,  therefore,  been  settled  with- 
out any  resistance  on  her  part,  according  to 
the  will  of  those  whose  devoted  care  she  re- 
warded by  this  passive  acquiescence.  Blanche 
was  often  surprised,  and  sometimes  a  little 
anxious,  as  to  this  complete  change  in  her 
mother's  character.  Yves,  on  the  contrary,  ex- 
ulted over  it,  and  looked  upon  the  Marquise's 
tractability  as  a  sort  of  miracle. 

"If  any  one  had  predicted  to  me  when  I 
married  that  I  should  ever  manage  my  mother- 
in-law,  I  would  have  laughed  in  his  face,  and 
as  soon  undertaken  to  command  an  army.  I 
expected  to  have  to  deal  with  an  iron  will, 
and  a  woman's  iron  will  is  the  most  difficult 
thing  in  the  world  to  get  the  better  of.  Now 
I  am  sometimes  quite  taken  aback  by  her  com- 
pliance with  everything  I  suggest." 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  this  sub- 
mission was  always  silent,  and  sometimes  sad, 
but,  on  the  whole,  very  convenient ;  and  if,  in 
thus  complying  with  every  one  of  her  son-in- 
law's  wishes,  the  Marquise  made  a  greater 
effort  than  he  suspected,  it  secured  to  her  in 
return  his  affectionate  and  devoted  regard. 
Yves's  attentive  care  of  the  invalid  was  un- 
bounded. His  natural  kindness  of  heart,  as 
well  as  his  practical  talent  for  inventing  and 
contriving,  suggested  to  him  all  sorts  of  plans 
for  her  comfort  and  enjoyment.    He  made  up 
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his  mind  not  to  let  her  live  in  the  same  apart- 
ment at  Crecy  which  she  had  occupied  at  the 
time  when  the  news  of  "her  son's  infernal 
folly "  had  reached  her.  Monleon  made  it  a 
point  of  conscience  never  to  mention  his 
brother-in-law's  marriage  without  some  epi- 
thet of  that  sort.  Blanche,  more  than  ever 
inclined  to  agree  with  him  about  everything, 
entered  eagerly  into  the  plan.  A  perfectly 
quiet  room  on  the  ground-floor,  next  to  a 
charming  salon  which  opened  on  the  garden, 
was  turned  into  a  bed-room.  Yves  furnished 
this  new  apartment  with  the  most  beautiful 
pictures  in  the  house,  and  every  ornament  he 
could  devise ;  and  Blanche  filled  it  with  the 
choicest  flowers  and  the  Marquise's  favorite 
books.  As  she  was  doing  this,  a  deep  sigh 
escaped  her.  " Poor  mamma  ! "  she  said  ;  ''of 
what  use  will  all  this  be  to  her  now?  It  is 
not  a  pretty  room  that  will  console  or  cure 
her." 

Monleon,  who  was  perched  on  the  top  of  a 
ladder  with  a  porcelain  vase  in  his  hands, 
which  was  to  stand  on  an  old  cabinet,  and 
no  one  to  touch  but  himself,  answered  this 
soliloquy  by  saying  that :  "  Nobody  could  tell 
what  it  might  do.  No  harm,  at  any  rate ; 
and  why  not  good  ?  " 

As  it  happened,  the  Marquise  did  seem  to 
take  pleasure  in  her  new  rooms,  and  lost  no 
opportunity  of  pleasing  Blanche  and  Yves  by 
taking  notice  of  and  praising  everything  they 
had  done  for  her  comfort. 

What  she  seemed  to  like  best,  however,  was 
to  be  much  alone  with  Eliane,  who  read  to 
her  aunt,  wrote  letters,  and  seemed  to  guess 
all  her  wishes  even  before  they  were  spoken. 
This  was,  indeed,  what  every  one  about  her 
sought  to  do.  Blanche  was  as  tender  and 
good.  Mademoiselle  Silvestre  as  devoted,  as 
Eliane ;  but  both  of  them  used  to  agree  that 
she  was  gifted  with  a  singular  power,  especially 
with  regard  to  the  sick  and  those  in  sorrow, 
far  beyond  their  own. 

Eliane  was  quite  alive  to  the  gradual  change 
which  was  taking  place  in  the  Marquise's 
character,  and  watched  it  with  an  intense 
hope  that  the  hour  might  be  coming  which 
would  extinguish  the  resentment  that  closed 
her  heart  against  the  son  she  had  once  so 
dearly  loved,  and  open  the  way  to  a  reconcilia- 
tion. This  constant  preoccupation  increased 
the  pensive,  wistful  look  which  had  always 
been  more  or  less  remarkable  in  her  sweet 


countenance.  This  abstraction,  however,  did 
not  make  her  absent.  She  was  always  atten- 
tive to  everything  said  to  her,  always  ready 
to  act  without  haste  or  brusquerie,  and,  when 
necessary,  with  a  firm  and  prompt  presence  of 
mind. 

One  morning,  in  May,  Eliane  was  sitting  in 
a  low  chair  near  her  aunt's  sofa,  reading  to 
her — as  she  was  in  the  habit  of  doing  every 
day — a  chapter  of  the  Imitation  of  Christ. 
Madame  de  Liminge  was  lying  back  with  her 
eyes  shut,  attentively  listening  to  every  one  of 
the  words  pronounced  by  a  voice  the  tone  of 
which  added  to  their  effect.  It  was  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  chapters  in  that  wonderful 
book,  and  when  Eliane  had  finished  it  she 
remained  in  deep  thought,  almost  in  spite  of 
herself  dwelling  on  some  of  the  passages  it 
contained  : 

"Nature  glories  in  the  nobility  of  state  and  descent ; 
but  grace  does  not  value  family  nor  birth,  unless  joined 
with  greater  virtue.  Nature  easily  complains  ;  grace 
bears  everything  with  sweetness.  This  grace  is  a  su- 
pernatural light,  a  certain  special  gift  of  God,  and  the 
proper  mark  of  the  elect.  The  more  nature  is  kept 
down  and  subdued,  with  so  much  greater  abundance 
grace  is  infused.  By  it  the  inward  man  is  daily  more 
reformed  according  to  the  image  of  God." 

They  were  apparently  occupied  ,vith  the 
same  thoughts,  for,  after  a  long  silence,  Ma- 
dame de  Liminge  said,  rather  as  if  speaking  to 
herself  than  to  her  young  companion  :  "Na- 
ture can  be  weakened  without  being  subdued.'* 

Eliane  answered,  in  alow  voice:  "But  if 
the  wish  to  subdue  it  exists,  is  not  that  al- 
ready a  victory  ?  " 

She  stopped  short,  frightened  at  having  said 
so  much,  for  Eliane  was  very  much  afraid  of 
her  aunt.  She  knew  how  necessary  it  was  to 
avoid  with  her  the  most  distant  approach 
to  anything  like  giving  advice.  To  her  sur- 
prise, Madame  de  Liminge  stroked  her  hair 
in  a  fond  manner,  and  said  :  "  Do  you  think 
so,  my  child  ?  Well,  my  darling,  I  do  wish  it/' 

Eliane  looked  up.  There  was  a  wonderfully 
softened  expression  in  the  eyes  which  met  hers. 

"  Yes,  I  wish  it ;  and  I  may  say — yes,  I  will 
say  it  to  you,  my  poor  child, — I  do  now  repent. 
This  is  a  step  in  advance." 

Eliane  seemed  almost  scared  by  these  words. 
They  sounded  so  strangely  on  the  lips  of  the 
speaker,  that  her  first  feeling  was  one  of  aston- 
ishment ;  but  immediately  afterwards  she 
blushed  deeply. 

Of  what  did  the  Marquise  repent  ?     Was  it 
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of  her  original  refusal,  or  of  her  actual  se- 
verity ?  Short  was  the  doubt,  for  the  Mar- 
quise added  :    "  But  I  cannot  forgive." 

Eliane's  heart,  which  had  throbbed  with 
joy,  sank  again  within  her.  Yet  she  might 
have  found  consolation  for  herself  in  what  her 
aunt  had  said,  for  it  undoubtedly  implied  an 
acknowledgment  of  her  past  injustice  to  her- 
self. But  there  was  no  room  in  Eliane's 
heart  for  personal  bitterness,  and  all  thoughts 
connected  with  Raynald,  such  as  she  had 
once  indulged  in,  were  completely  absorbed 
by  her  intense  desire  to  bring  about  a  recon- 
ciliation between  him  and  his  mother.  Hav- 
ing now  lived  in  the  world  for  four  years,  she 
was  able  to  form  an  estimate  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  folly  he  had  committed  ;  but  still,  in 
her  simple  rectitude  of  judgment,  she  had  re- 
mained convinced,  in  spite  of  the  contrary 
opinion  of  all  those  about  her,  that  there  was 
nothing  disgraceful  in  his  marriage,  and  that 
his  wife  was  not  unworthy  of  interest  and  es- 
teem. 

This  being  her  firm  belief,  the  wish  to  see 
him  reunited  to  his  family  was  her  most  ar- 
dent desire  ;  but  until  that  day  it  had  seemed 
almost  a  useless  dream.  Still,  when  she  per- 
ceived the  gradual  change  which  was  taking 
place  in  Madame  de  Liminge's  character,  it 
did  sometimes  occur  to  her  that  the  time  might 
be  at  hand  when  she  would  bring  herself  to 
forgive  her  son.  But  this  hope  had  been  so 
often  deceived  that  she  scarcely  ventured  to 
indulge  it. 

This  time,  however,  what  the  Marquise  had 
said  cheered  her  a  little,  even  though  her  last 
words  had  been  discouraging.  She  felt  less  sad, 
but  also,  perhaps,  less  calm  than  usual.  Recur- 
ring to  the  days  which  had  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed her  cousin's  departure,  she  thought  of 
the  rigid  sternness  her  aunt  had  exhibited,  and 
the  almost  fierce  way  with  which  she  had  closed 
the  door  against  any  possible  idea  or  hope  that 
she  would  ever  change  her  mind.  She  had  felt 
at  that  time  as  if  an  iron  hand  had  crushed  her 
heart.  Resistance  seemed  fruitless,  any  alteram 
tion  out  of  the  question  ;  and  yet  just  now  the 
Marquise  had  seemed  to  admit  that  she  had 
made  a  mistake. 

The  words  ''  too  late  "  did  not  rise  to  Eliane's 
lips  ;  perhaps,  they  crossed  her  mind  ;  but  she 
had  hardened  herself,  as  it  were,  against  re- 
trospection and  self-pity,  and,  without  indulg- 
ing in   the  regrets  her   aunt's   words   might 


have  awakened,  she  drew  from  them  a  renewed 
hope  of  still  more  blessed  results. 

Their  tete-a-tete  was  interrupted  by  the 
children's  morning  visit  to  their  grandmother. 
Thierry  rushed  into  the  room,  followed  by  the 
baby  carried  by  her  nurse.  Their  arrival 
drove  away  all  Eliane's  anxious  cogitations. 
She  took  Lilia  on  her  knees.  This  was  the 
name  Thierry  had  given  to  his  little  sister — 
Eliane's  godchild.  He  threw  into  the  Mar- 
quise's lap  the  large  nosegay  he  had  brought 
for  her,  and,  nestling  on  the  sofa  close  to  Aunt 
Eliane,  lent  an  attentive  ear  to  the  "  beautiful 
story  "  which  she  sang  to  baby  as  she  danced 
her  on  her  knees. 

Any  one  who  had  heard  the  merry  voice  of 
the  singer,  and  the  children's  joyful  acclama- 
tions, who  had  looked  on  the  lovely  group 
which  the  Marquise  was  gazing  at  in  si- 
lence, would  never  have  thought  that  sorrow 
had  clouded  that  fair  brow, — or  that  those 
sweet,  bright  eyes  had  wept  more  bitter  tears 
than  those  sometimes  shed  by  the  happy 
children  on  that  couch.  This  was  not  the  re- 
sult of  effort  on  Eliane's  part.  There  was 
something  childlike  and  gay  in  her  nature, 
which  neither  her  precocious  good  sense,  her 
earnest  character,  nor  the  sorrows  of  her  girl- 
hood had  suppressed.  She  was  a  child  herself 
whilst  playing  with  these  children;  and  so 
much  did  they  instinctively  feel  this,  that 
their  young  mother  might  almost  have  been 
jealous  of  their  excessive  fondness  for  "  good, 
pretty  Aunt  Eliane." 

The  day  was  fine  ;  and  as  the  Marquise 
seemed  more  tired  or  more  pensive  than  usual, 
Eliane  gave  back  Lilia  to  her  nurse,  and,  put- 
ting on  her  straw  bonnet,  took  Thierry  by  the 
hand  and  ran  with  him  across  the  lawn  to  a 
shady  grove  of  Spanish  chestnuts,  where  a 
number  of  toys  and  garden  tools  made  the 
joint  happiness  of  the  aunt  and  nephew.  She 
had  a  great  taste  for  gardening,  and  took  espec- 
ial charge  of  a  charming  parterre,  beyond  the 
shade  of  the  trees.  Thierry  was  assisting  her 
with  his  miniature  rake  and  tiny  water-pot. 
They  worked  there  for  an  hour.  Thierry  then 
said  :  "  Hark  !  the  clock  !  it  says,  one,  two." 

"  Is  the  clock  striking  ?  "  Eliane  exclaimed- 
"  What  o'clock  is  it,  I  wonder  ?  " 

"Eight,  nine,  ten,  eleven!"  Thierry  had 
been  counting  on  his  fingers. 

"  Eleven  !  oh  dear  me  !  come  along,  Boysy ! 
It  is  breakfast  time  ;  we  shall  get  scolded." 
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''  Will  they  scold  you,  Aunt  Eliane  ?  " 

"Oh  yes  ;  they  won't  scold  Thierry.  It  is 
Aunt  Eliane's  fault." 

"  No,  no :  I  won't  let  her  be  scolded ;  I 
shall  say  she  had  been  very  good." 

Aunt  Eliane  stopped  a  minute  to  kiss  the 
little  earnest  face,  and,  to  make  up  for  the 
delay,  asked  Thierry  if  he  could  run  a  little. 

"  Oh  yes,  very  well,  very  quick,"  he  cried  ; 
and,  hand  in  hand,  they  made  th6  best  of  their 
way  to  the  chateau. 

When  they  arrived,  the  family  was  as- 
sembled in  the  salon,  where  they  always  met 
before  breakfast.  No  one  had  observed  that 
they  were  late,  for  the  post  had  arrived  during 
their  absence,  and  brought  bad  news. 

"  Oh,  Eliane  ! "  Blanche  exclaimed  ;  "  we 
have  such  sad  letters  from  Erlon !  Here  is 
one  for  you,  and  we  want  to  know  what  they 
write." 

"  It  is  from  Sister  Seraphine,"  Eliane  said, 
as  she  opened  the  letter  and  read  rapidly. 
"  This  is  indeed  terrible  news  !  Poor,  little 
Rosinette  is  dead,  and  several  other  children. 
Typhus  fever  is  raging  in  the  village." 

This  was  what  the  Marquise's  agent  had  also 
written  to  her,  and  she  was  sadly  affected  by 
this  news.  For  the  first  time  her  firmness 
forsook  her.  She  had  always  been  devoted  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Erlon.  She  knew  and 
cared  for  them  in  a  very  singular  and  special 
manner,  had  assisted  them  in  all  their  troubles, 
nursed  them  in  sickness,  and  when  the  chol- 
era broke  out  in  the  village,  had  returned 
from  Paris  on  purpose  to  take  all  necessary 
measures  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers,  and  for 
checking  the  spread  of  the  disease.  Her 
presence  had  done  much  to  arrest  the  epi- 
demic, and  the  lives  of  many  persons  were 
saved  by  her  intelligent  self-devotion  and 
presence  of  mind.  In  great  distress,  she  ex- 
claimed :  "  And  now  I  can  do  nothing — noth- 
ing— but  send  money ;  and  in  these  cases 
money  is  only  a  part,  and  not  the  most  impor- 
tant part  of  what  has  to  be  done.  Those  poor 
people  should  be  talked  to  and  encouraged ; 
they  ought  to  see  that  others  are  not  afraid  to 
go  near  them.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what 
harm  the  absence  of  moral  support  may  oc- 
casion." 

"  I  will  go,  mamma,"  Blanche  cried  ;  "  I 
will  do  what  you  would  have  done." 

"  Nonsense,"  Eliane  said.  "  You  leave  your 
husband    and    children !      Yves,  of   course. 


would  never  hear  of  it.  But,  dear  aunt,  I  can 
go,  if  Mademoiselle  Silvestre  will  come  with 
me.  We  can  do  all  you  wish,  and  follow  ex- 
actly your  instructions." 

Madame  de  Liminge  brightened  up  a  little, 
but  Blanche  exclaimed  :  "  The  danger  for  you, 
Eliane,  will  be  just  as  great  as  for  me.  You 
must  not  run  that  risk.  We  cannot  hear  of 
it." 

"  As  to  danger,"  Eliane  answered,  "  I  don't 
much  believe  in  it.  There  is,  of  course,  a 
chance  that  one  may  catch  the  disease,  but 
in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  this 
does  not  happen.  That  chance  must  not  be 
encountered  by  a  wife  and  a  mother  ;  but  an 
old  maid  is,  thank  God!  as  free  as  air  ;  and  this 
is  so  great  a  privilege,  that,  with  my  aunt's 
permission,  I  mean  to  avail  myself  of  it." 

Here  Monleon  interfered. 

"  Come,  now,  you  must  both  of  you  be  sen- 
sible. With  regard  to  Blanche,  I  won't  of 
course  hear  of  such  a  thing.  But  I  beg  of  you 
also,  Eliane,  not  to  be  foolish.  I  appeal  to 
Madame  de  Liminge  ;  I  am  sure  she  will  agree 
with  me.  Both  of  you  remain  quietly  here, 
and  give  the  Sisters,  or  the  cure,  or  the  agent, 
if  you  like,  an  unlimited  power  to  spend  any 
amount  of  money  they  choose.  Let  them 
have  as  much  wine  and  brandy  out  of  the  cel- 
lars as  the}''  please,  and  give  away  broth  and 
medicine — everything  in  the  world  that  the 
doctor  orders.  That  will  be  much  more  useful 
than  anything  you  can  do  ;  and  I  really  can't 
understand  what  object  there  could  be  in  your 
going  to  Erlon." 

The  Marquise  did  not  speak.  Eliane  said  to 
her :  "  If  you  were  well  enough,  would  you 
not  be  off  to-morrow,  my  dear  aunt  ?  " 

"  Of  course  ;  I  should  go  at  once." 

"  And  in  that  case  you  would  have  taken 
me  with  you  ?  " 

"Well, I  really  don't  think,  Eliane,  that  it 
would  have  occurred  to  me  to  leave  you  be- 
hind." 

"  I  know  it  would  not,"  Eliane  replied, 
with  a  smile.  "  Well,  then,  why  should  you 
try  to  keep  me  here  ?  I  can  do  all  that  you 
would  have  done.  You  know  that  I  shall  at- 
tend to  everything  you  wish,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  it  will  be  as  if  you  were  there  your- 
self." 

As  she  spoke,  Eliane  bent  down  and  kissed 
the  powerless  hand  that  could  not  press  her 
own  ;  and,  as  she  had  done  an  hour  before,  her 
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aunt  laid  her  other  hand  over  her  head.  She 
kept  it  there  longer  than  the  first  time,  and 
then  said:  "You  are  quite  right,  my  love. 
Go,  and  take  with  you  my  thanks  and  my 
blessings.  God  bless  you,  my  child  ! " 
^  (to  be  continued.) 


Devotion  to  the  Holy  Rosary. 

The  Emperor  Charles  V  considered  the  Ro- 
sary a  powerful  means  to  obtain  divine  pro- 
tection. So  much  w^as  he  devoted  to  it  that 
nothing,  even  the  most  important  affairs  of 
state,  could  ever  induce  him  to  interrupt  his 
beads  when  once  he  had  begun  their  recita- 
tion. When  called  upon  by  his  courtiers  on 
such  occasions,  he  would  say:  "Let  me  finish 
my  beads  first." 

Frederic  III  ordered  the  establishment  of  a 
Rosary  society  in  the  city  of  Cologne,  and  in- 
scribed on  the  register  of  membership  his  own 
name  and  those  of  his  wife  Eleanor  and  his 
son  Maximilian. 

King  Alphonsus  V,  of  Portugal,  a  devout 
client  of  our  Lady,  spoke  thus  to  his  ministers  : 
"Let  us  ask  the  Queen  of  the  Rosary  to  be- 
come the  guide  of  our  Government.'"  Henry  I, 
of  the  same  country,  requested  the  venerable 
servant  of  God,  Louis  of  Granada,  to  instruct 
him  how  to  meditate  on  the  mysteries  of  the 
Rosary,  and  was  so  much  pleased  with  the 
method  proposed  to  him  that  he  caused  it 
to  be  printed.  The  same  is  related  of  Duke 
Ferdinand  of  Parma  (1775).  Philip  I,  of  Spain, 
was  also  much  given  to  meditating  on  the 
mysteries  of  the  Rosary  ;  and  Philip  II,  rec- 
ommending the  devotion  to  his  son,  used  to 
say  :  "  To  the  devotion  of  the  Rosary  I  trust 
my  salvation." 

King  Casimir  II,  of  Poland,  once  wrote  to 
the  Superior-General  of  the  Dominicans  :  "I 
pray  your  Reverence  to  send  me  apostles  of 
the  Rosary,  since  they  are  the  true  reformers 
of  the  people." 

When  St.  Dominic  appeared  before  Louis 
Vlir,  of  Prance,  to  announce  to  him  the  tri- 
umph of  his  armies  over  the  Albigenses,  the 
king  exclaimed  :  "  0  blessed  Dominic  !  thy 
Rosary-prayer  has  become  the  stronghold  of 
my  kingdom  ! " 

Anna  of  Austria,  queen  of  France,  caused 
her  son,  Louis  XIV,  to  be  inscribed  in  the  reg- 


ister of  this  Confraternity  when  he  was  still  in 
his  cradle  ;  and  James  II,  king  of  England,  had 
the  Rosary  said  publicty^  at  his  court,  together 
with  an  explanation  of  the  sacred  mysteries. 

Every  one  has  heard  how  much  devoted  to 
the  Rosary  were  those  three  famous  musicians 
of  Germany.  Gliick  never  let  a  day  pass  with- 
out saying  it ;  even  in  the  royal  palace  of  Ver- 
sailles, he  was  wont  to  select  a  secluded  cor- 
ner where  he  could  offer  his  favorite  prayer. 
Haydn  always  had  recourse  to  his  beads  when 
the  thread  of  his  thoughts  seemed  to  slacken, 
or  a  composition  was  about  to  fail.  Mozart 
never  forgot  his  Rosary  in  the  deepest  misfor- 
tune, as  well  as  in  moments  of  the  greatest 
happiness  ;  and  it  was  often  noticed  that,  dur- 
ing the  enthusiastic  applause  of  a  delighted 
audience,  the  great  artist  took  out  his  beads  to 
murmur  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving. 

The  famous  Bishop  Martin,  of  Paderborn, 
penned  the  following  words  on  his  favorite  de- 
votion :  "I  wish  I  could  say  to  the  hearts  of 
all  to  whom  Christianity  is  dear :  Cherish  the 
holy  Rosary;  study  this  beautiful  prayer,  and 
let  not  a  day  pass  by  without  reading  in  this 
truly  golden  guide-book.  For  my  part,  the 
longer  and  more  carefully  I  meditate  on  the 
mysteries  of  the  Rosary,  the  more  I  feel  con- 
vinced of  its  superhuman  origin." 

It  has  often  been  observed  how  frequently 
Pius  IX,  of  saintly  memory,  in  the  numerous 
audiences  he  gave,  mentioned  the  devotion  of 
the  Rosary,  laying  peculiar  stress  on  the 
necessity  of  propagating  it  throughout  the 
world.  To  the  Rt.  Rev,  Bishop  of  Laval,  that 
holy  Pope  once  said  :  "  Tell  your  faithful  peo- 
ple that  the  Pope  is  not  satisfied  with  simply 
blessing  the  Rosary,  but  that  he  says  his  beads 
every  day,  and  invites  all  his  children  to  do 
the  same." 

At  the  conclusion  of  an  address  to  a  band  of 
pilgrims  from  the  diocese  of  Poitiers,  in  1877, 
Pius  IX  urged  upon  every  hearer,  as  a  sure 
means  of  securing  the  blessings  of  Heaven, 
the  daily  recitation  of  the  Rosary:  "As  you 
are  praying  for  me,  so  I  will  pray  for  you,  that 
God  may  keep  you  in  His  grace.  And  this  is 
my  counsel :  Say  the  beads  in  common  every 
evening  in  your  homes ;  father,  mother,  sons 
and  daughters — all  should  unite  in  this  simple 
and  beautiful  prayer,  enriched  with  so  many 
indulgences.  Take  this  advice,  my  children, 
as  my  last  words,  and  treasure  them  up  as 
precious  mementos." 
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The    Catholic   Church    in   Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  Fifty-Se\%n  Years  Ago. 


TRANSLATION  OF  A  FRENCH  MANUSCRIPT  LET- 
TER FOUND  IN  THE  ARCHIVES  OF  THE  DIOCESE 
OF  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN,  WRITTEN  BY  THE  RT. 
REV.  EDWARD  DOMINIC  FEN  WICK,  0.  P.,  FIRST 
BISHOP  OF  CINCINNATI,  AND  ADDRESSED  TO 
MR.  P.  PALLAVICINI,  TURIN,  ITALY. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  March  29, 1825. 

I  have  just  returned  to  my  episcopal  city, 
and  my  first  care  is  to  write  you  this  letter — 
the  first  one  sent  to  Europe  since  my  arrival 
in  Cincinnati — in  order,  not  only  to  give  you 
a  mark  of  my  special  esteem  and  affection,  but 
also  because  I  am  urged  to  it  by  most  pressing 
needs. 

Father  Hill,  my  Vicar-Greneral,  who  has 
been  appointed  Provincial  of  the  Friar-Preach- 
ers, has  to  set  to  work  at  once  to  organize  a 
new  province,  to  open  a  novitiate,  and  to  set- 
tle some  very  thorny  business  ;  so  that  he  is 
absolutely  unable  to  help  me  any  longer  in 
the  administration  of  my  diocese  and  in  the 
services  of  the  Cathedral, — at  least  during  a 
considerable  length  of  time.  Several  parties 
on  whom  I  had  relied  in  Europe  have  disap- 
pointed me.  Here  I  am,  with  a  Cathedral  with- 
out a  pastor,  and  a  seminary — for  one  was  be- 
gun during  my  absence — without  a  professor  ! 
The  ecclesiastic  who  took  upon  himself  the 
burden  of  the  latter  good  work  leaves  me  next 
week  to  go  to  New  Orleans.  He  had  only 
accepted  the  charge  until  my  return  from 
Europe,  and  having  made  previous  arrange- 
ments with  Mgr.  Dubourg,  he  considers  him- 
self bound  to  fulfil  his  promise. 

You  perceive  very  well,  my  dear  sir,  what  I 
am  aiming  at  with  all  my  oratorical  precau- 
tions ;  yes  :  it  is  to  excite  you,  to  entreat  you, 
to  supplicate  you  to  come  to  my  help,  and  I 
trust  that  God  will  not  deny  you  to  my  prayers. 
The  Lord  has  vouchsafed  too  many  favors  to 
my  poor  church  not  to  allow  me  to  think  that 
He  will  favor  it  in  an  especial  manner.  You 
may  read  the  edifying  details  of  His  mercy 
in  a  notice  which  I  sent  to  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Faith  in  France.  When, 
in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff,  I  came  to  establish  my  episcopal  see 
in  Cincinnati,  three  years  ago,  there  were 
only  ten  or  twelve  Catholic  families  here  ;  to- 


day there  are  over  one  hundred  and  ten,  not 
mentioning  those  that  are  scattered  through 
the  surrounding  country.  One-fifth  of  these 
faithful  are  converts,  whose  edifying  conduct 
draws  the  blessings  of  God  and  men  upon  us. 
Scarcely  a  week  passes  that  some  Protestant 
does  not  present  himself  for  instruction.  Only 
a  few  moments  ago,  one  of  our  good  recruiting 
ofiicers  brought  to  me  a  worthy  man  whose 
faith  is  already  firmly  rooted,  and  who  is 
anxious  to  begin  his  confession.  It  is  the 
third  head  of  a  family  who  has  presented  him- 
self to  me  within  three  days,  besides  one  lady. 
In  truth,  our  labors  are  numerous.  Not  longer 
ago  than  last  Sunday,  we  had  no  less  than 
four  sermons  and  a  lengthy  catechism  in  the 
Cathedral.  But,  my  God  !  when  we  consider 
the  trouble  heretical  ministers  give  themselves 
to  lead  souls  astray,  it  is  enough  to  make  us 
blush :  we  take  so  little  pains  to  save  them. 
There  are  thirteen  different  sects  in  this  city 
alone,  all  adoing,  but  all  united  against  the 
Catholics. 

Up  to  this  time  our  work  has  prospered, 
thanks  to  a  kind  Providence ;  but  now  that 
the  laborers  leave  me,  what  shall  I  do  in  the 
near  future  ?  Having,  moreover,  to  take  care 
of  every  part  of  this  vast  diocese,  I  can  look 
to  you  only  for  relief ;  I  therefore  repeat  my 
request,  my  dear  sir,';  and  be  not  surprised  at 
my  importuning  you.  Come  to  my  aid  !  Our 
immense  field  awaits  you,  and  you  will  not  find 
it  a  sterile  soil.  If  you  do  not  yet  know  your 
vocation,  pray  ardently  that  the  present  one 
may  be  given  you  ;  as  the  rector  of  the  Prop- 
aganda said,  such  a  prayer  cannot  but  be 
agreeable  to  God,  for  it  is  saying,  in  as  many 
words  :  "  Thy  kingdom  come." 

Mr.  Reze  greets  you  respectfully;  he  learns 
English  very  fast,  and  is  working  miracles 
with  his  Germans.  He  has  already  unearthed 
thirty-three  Catholic  families  of  that  nation- 
ality, and  has  almost  ruined  the  Lutheran 
Church,  the  pastor  of  which  is  spitting  fire 
and  fiame  against  him.  He  preaches  in  Ger- 
man every  Sunday,  and  will  soon  begin  in 
English. 

In  case  you  should  accede  to  my  wishes  and 
come,  fail  not  first  to  greet,  as  I  asked  you 
before,  your  worthy  Duke  de  Lucca,  and  the 
excellent  Duchess,  my  kind  benefactors ;  to 
offer  them  my  very  humble  thanks  for  their 
gifts,  and  to  recommend  me  to  their  good-will 
for  the  future.     Respects  to  my  dear  Domini- 
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can  confrere  at  Paris ;  and  assure  the  good 
Father  T ,  who  is  with  them,  of  my  grati- 
tude. Give  my  sincere  thanks  to  the  Marquis 
d'Ozeglio,  to  the  good  Father  Grassy,  to  the 
worthy  Superior  of  the  Sapienza  and  to  his 
venerable  Society:  finally,  to  all  my  friends 
and  benefactors  of  Turin  and  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. I  ask  the  continuance  of  their  good- 
will and  of  their  charity. 

I  end,  assuring  you  of  the  sincere  esteem  and 
the  entire  devotedness  with  which  I  remain,. 

Your  very  humble  servant  and  friend, 
*EDW.  DOMINIC, 

Bishop  of  Ci]srciN"NATi. 


From  the  Catholic  Standard  {Philadelphia), 

A  Noble  Protestant  Minister. 

It  is  refreshing  to  meet  with  instances  among 
Protestants  of  true  generosity  and  willingness  to 
do  j  iistice  to  the  Catholic  religion  and  clergy  such 
as  we  are  about  to  record.  The  readers  of  the 
Standard  will  readily  recall  the  fact  that  some 
time  ago  the  small-pox  was  epidemic  in  South 
Bethlehem.  We  need  scarcely  say  that  numbers 
of  Catholic  families  (poor  as  regards  this  world's 
goods)  were  among  the  sufferers.  And — what 
made  the  distress  still  greater— in  many  instances 
members  of  households  into  which  the  pestilence 
entered,  who  escaped  its  assaults  and  were  able  to 
work,  were  virtually  imprisoned  in  their  houses, 
and  shut  off  from  employment  by  the  rigid  quar- 
antine which  it  was  thought  necessary  to  establish. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  Catholic  clergymen, 
Rev.  Philip  McEnroe  and  Rev.  Hugh  P.  McGov- 
ern,  of  South  Bsthlehem,  and  Rev.  Henry  Badd^, 
of  Bethlehem,  remained  heroically  at  their  posts, 
and  faithfully  did  their  duty  in  visiting  the  pest- 
stricken  dwellings,  comforting  and  encouraging 
the  well,  consoling  and  strengthening  the  sick, 
and  fortifying  the  dying  with  the  last  Sacraments 
of  the  Church.  They  are  Catholic  priests,  and 
knew  what,  under  the  circumstances,  was  required 
of  them  as  priests,  and  did  it.  Their  conduct  was 
heroical ;  yet  it  was  that  heroism  which  the  world 
when  it  hears  of  wonders  at,  but  which  excites 
scarcely  a  remark  or  thought  on  the  part  of  priests 
themselves,  being  a  duty  which  often  devolves 
upon  them  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and 
from  which  they  would  be  faithless  if  they  shrank. 
....  So  far  as  they  could,  they  ministered  also 
to  the  temporal  necessities  of  the  sufferers,  but  the 
demands  in  respect  to  this  far  exceeded  all  help 
that  they  could  give. 

In  this  emergency  temporal  help  came  from  an 
unexpected  source.     Rev.  Wm.  B.  Morrow,  an 


Episcopalian  minister,  secretary  to  the  Rev.  M.  A. 
De  Wolfe  Howe,  Episcopalian  "  Bishop  of  Central 
Pennsylvania,"  aware  that  there  was,  at  the  time, 
no  Episcopalian  minister  in  South  Bethlehem,  and 
informed  that  "  no  Protestant  minister  whatever 
was  visiting  the  sick  or  burying  the  dead,  offered," 
in  the  words  of  Bishop  Howe,  "  to  go  (and  went) 
into  the  infected  district,  and,  separating  himself 
from  family  and  friends,  devoted  himself  day  and 
night  to  the  suffering  and  sorrowful."  Subse- 
quently two  members  of  an  Episcopalian  Sister- 
hood in  Boston  came  to  Rev.  Mr.  Morrow's  assist- 
ance, and  were  "  hailed  as  angels  of  mercy  in  every 
stricken  household." 

The  heroism  of  Rev.  Mr.  Morrow  and  the  two 
"Sisters,"  Bishop  Howe  very  properly  commends 
in  his  annual  address,  but  at  the  same  time  speaks 
of  their  services  in  a  way  which  is  open  to  the  con- 
struction that  "Romanists  and  Protestants  of 
every  name"  alike  availed  themselves  of  Rev.  Mr. 
Morrow's  spiritual  assistance.  Thereupon  Rev. 
Mr.  Morrow,  as  a  man  loving  truth  and  justice, 
published  a  card,  which  we  take  from  the  Reading 
Times  of  September  14th,  explaining  that  his 
ministrations  to  Catholics  were  exclusively  for 
their  temporal  relief,  and  that  Fathers  McEnroe, 
McGovern,  and  Badd^  were  ever  at  kand  discharg- 
ing their  duties  as  priests. 

Rev.  Mr.  Morrow's  noble,  manly  letter,  however, 
speaks  for  itself,  and,  without  further  explanation 
or  comment,  we  republish  it  from  the  Reading 
Times  : 

THE  CATHOLIC  PRIESTS  AT  SOUTH   BETHLEHEM. 

Mr.  Editor  : — In  you-r  to-day's  issue  I  observe  that 
yoQ  print  a  portion  of  Bishop  Howe's  annual  address  in 
the  late  Convention,  concerning  ministrations  in  the  epi- 
demic at  South  Bethlehem.  One  expression  contained 
in  it  is,  1  fear,  likely  to  be  misconceived,  and  so  to  fail 
of  justice  to  others,  namely  this  :  "  His  ministrations 
(the  Bishop's  secretary's)  were  most  gladly  received 
alike  by  'Romanists'  and  Protestants  of  every  name." 
Now,  the  Bishop's  intention,  I  am  quite  sure,  was  only 
to  state  concerning  the  suffering  members  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  that  they  gladly  received  our  min- 
istrations to  their  bodily  necessities. 

It  is  our  good  fortune  to  be  enabled  to  care  for  both 
soul  and  body  of  all  the  afflicted  people  in  the  Bethle- 
hems  who  were  not  under  the  pastoral  charge  of  the 
Rev.  Philip  McEnroe,  with  his  assistants,  the  Rev.  Mr, 
McGovern,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Badde  (the  German 
priest),  but  I  never  presumed  to  offer  spiritual  service 
to  a  people  who  were  so  happily  and  abundantly  cared 
for  already  in  the  concerns  of  the  soul  by  their  own 
loving  and  courageous  priests.  In  private  houses  and 
in  the  hospital  the  Rev.  Philip  McEnroe  and  the  other 
priests  were  ever  met  standing  night  and  day  at  the 
post  of  duty. 

In  God's  ordering  of  the  estates  of  men,  the  afflicted 
members  of  that  great  communion  were  blest  with  very 
little  of  this  world's  goods,  and  when  the  sturdy  bread- 
winners of  a  family  were  shut  up  in  quarantined  houses 
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want  speedily  appeared.  Hence  their  pastors  readily 
and  gladly  consented  to  receive  help  for  their  temporal 
needs ;  but  in  the  ministration  of  the  Sacramehts  and 
other  holy  offices  of  the  Church  their  people  received 
the  constant  and  faitliful  care  of  the  priests  appointed 
to  their  souls'  cure,  and  with  that  sacred  duty  none 
other  ever  thought  of  interfering. 

If  the  point  of  this  note  should  seem  to  any  to  be  but 
a  small  matter,  I  can  only  say  that  having  been  en- 
listed in  the  same  kind  of  service  with  themselves,  and, 
knowing  fall  well  the  quality  and  abundance  of  their 
labors,  I  am  jealous  with  a  great  jealousy  for  the  due 
honor  of  those  noble  priests,  for  whom  I  cherish  an 
enduring  love  and  admiration . 

W.  B.  Morrow. 

Reading,  Sept.  12,  1882. 

[It  would  be  an  insult  to  the  faith  and  charity 
of  our  readers  to  remind  them  of  what  every  Cath- 
olic heart  will  be  prompted  to  do  after  reading 
the  foregoing.— Ed.  A.  M.] 


Letter  from  Paris. 


Dear  "Ave  Maria": — As  you  have  been  so 
lately  echoing  the  praises  of  that  grand  soul, 
ScBur  Rosalie,  you  will  be  interested  in  hearing 
that  M.  Eugbne  Rendu,  her  cousin,  has  been 
called  upon  to  defend  her  and  her  noble  work,  not 
against  the  godless  and  infatuated  miscreants  who 
would  like  to  sweep  away  all  traces  of  both  from 
the  district  where  they  wrought  the  miracles  re- 
lated in  your  beautiful  record  of  the  "  Queen  by 
Right  Divine";  but  against  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar writers  of  the  French  infidel  press.  It  is  hardly 
credible  that  any  Frenchman,  of  whatever  opin- 
ions, could  be  so  base  as  to  revile  the  memory  of 
that  angelic  woman  ;  still  such  a  man  has  ap- 
peared in  the  person  of  one  Monsieur  Sarcey,  of 
the  XIX  Siecle,  a  radical  atheistic  organ,  founded 
by  Edmund  About,  a  savage  enemy  of  the  Holy 
See.  Monsieur  Rendu  drew  his  sword  like  a  good 
knight,  and  Monsieur  Sarcey  was  disarmed,  to  the 
joy  of  all  men  of  heart,  irrespective  of  party.  I 
confess  I  should  like  Monsieur  Sarcey  to  have 
been  handed  over  for  explanation  of  his  dastardly 
conduct  to  some  of  those  rough-and-ready  cham- 
pions of  Notre  Mere  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Marceau, 
who  would  have  made  short  work  of  him.  But 
this  would  probably  have  pleased  Notre  Mere  less 
than  her  relative's  more  dignified  and  Christian- 
like manner  of  defence. 

Monsieur  Rendu  has  lately  received  a  charming 
letter  from  the  Bishop  of  Versailles,  thanking 
him  for  his  brave  services  to  the  Church  in  other 
ways,  and  especially  for  having,  at  great  cost  of 
labor  and  sacrifice,  re-established,  in  his  capacity 
of  Inspector  of  Schools,  the  prize  for  religious 
instruction,  which  had  been  suppressed  in  the 
schools  with  the  suppression  of  religion  itself. 


A  more  audacious  instance  of  the  virulence  of 
the  authorities  in  exterminating  all  leaven  of 
religion  from  these  establishments  was  the  speech 
of  a  Monsieur  Caltiaux  at  one  of  the  distributions 
of  prizes,  in  which  he  assured  the  pupils  that  it 
was  a  calumny  to  accuse  the  Government  of  hav- 
ing banished  God  from  their  schools,  "because 
one  cannot  banish  a  thing  that  does  not  exist,  and 
God  does  not  exist"!  This  atrocious  speech  has 
been  widely  commented  upon  by  the  Conserva- 
tives, but  their  manner  of  repudiating  the  blas- 
phemy is  often  so  flippant  and  profane  that  it  is 
only  a  degree  less  offensive  than  the  blasphemy  itself. 

The  ^loi  athee^'  or  atheistic  law,  which  is  to 
come  into  force  in  November,  is  already  begin- 
ning to  arouse  much  opposition.  By  this  lavs% 
parents  rich  and  poor,  high  and  low — for  even 
the  French  princes  of  royal  blood  are  included  in 
it, — will"  be  obliged,  under  penalty  of  fines  and 
imprisonment,  to  send  their  children,  when  ten 
years  of  age,  to  Government  schools  for  certain 
preparatory  examinations.  This  state  of  things 
has  called  forth  a  very  able  letter  from  a  young 
man  at  Dunkirk.  As  it  shows  better  than  could 
anything  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the  authori- 
ties, and  the  determined  resistance  of  the  Cathol- 
ics, I  shall  give  it  to  you  in  full.  The  letter  is 
addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  Clairon,  a  Conserva- 
tive organ : 

Sir: — The  enemy  here  has  opened  fire.  This  morn- 
ing a  police  agent  presented  himself  at  my  father's 
house  ;  I  received  him.  He  proceeded  to  ask  if  there 
were  any  children  in  the  house  whose  ages  ranged 
from  six  ^o  thirteen.  I  said,  "Yes."  He  then  in- 
quired their  names,  and  what  schools  they  attended. 
To  this  question  I  refused  to  reply,  declaring  that  my 
father  was  free  to  send  his  children  to  whatever  school 
he  pleased,  and  that  I  denied  the  right  of  the  Mayor 
of  Dunkirk  to  meddle  in  our  family  affairs.  My  father, 
who  came  in  at  this  moment,  fully  confirmed  all  1  had 
said.  The  police  ofiicer  then  took  down  in  writing  our 
refusal,  but  left  with  us  (in  case  we  might  regret  our 
decision)  a  declaration  duly  signed,  which  I  enclose  us 
a  souvenir  of  Dunkirk.  I  preach  everywhere  the  doc- 
trine of  resistance  to  this  law;  and  my  father,  who  ciin 
be  ill  spared  from  his  business,  is  prepared  to  go  to 
prison  rather  than  yield. 

Joseph  Gervais  (Law  Student). 

The  Papal  Nuncio,  Monsignor  Cracki,  who  has 
made  a  brave  fight  for  the  Church  during  his 
short  but  eventful  mission,  has  just  been  pre- 
sented with  the  grand  cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  by  Monsieur  Gr^vy,— a  mere  form  of  cour- 
tesy which  has  been  observed  towards  every  Nun- 
cio on  his  withdrawal  from  the  French  capital. 
However,  the  incident  has  furnished  those  busy- 
bodies,  who  regulate  everyone's  affairs  but  their 
own,  with  the  opportunity  of  abusing  Monsignor 
Cracki  for  accepting  this  civility  from  a  Govern- 
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ment  which  expelled  the  religious,  etc.  The 
whole  truth  will  be  known  some  day ;  but  I  can 
confidently  assure  you  now  that,  but  for  the 
patient,  wise,  elevated  character  of  the  Nuncio, 
coupled  with  his  rare  charm  and  dignity  of  man- 
ner, we  should  have  fared  very  much  worse  at 
the  hands  of  the  Republic.  He  has,  by  dint  of 
policy  and  energy,  staved  off  the  expulsion  of  the 
Carmelite  nuns  and  other  cloistered  Orders.  How 
long  they  will  be  tolerated  after  his  departure  it 
is  hard  to  surmise. 

The  new  Nuncio  is  Monsignor  Rende,  Arch- 
bishop of  Benevento.  This  distinguished  prelate 
is  only  thirty -five  years  of  age  ;  he  comes  of  an  old 
Neopolitan  family.  His  ecclesiastical  studies  were 
made  at  the  Seminary  of  St.  Mesmin  near  Or- 
leans. Monseigneur  Dupanloup  took  a  lively  in- 
terest in  the  young  Italian's  career,  foreseeing 
that  he  would  one  day  do  good  service  to  the 
Church.  Monsignor  Rende  is  tall,  and  rather 
portly;  his  whole  appearance  is  that  of  a  high- 
born gentleman  who  comes  of  a  race  to  which  no- 
bility and  unswerving  fidelity  to  principle  have 
always  been  allied. 

No  tyranny  is  too  petty  for  this  lock-picking 
Government,  as  is  proved  by  the  following  fact 
which  has  just  been  related  to  me  by  an  eye- 
witness. At  Fontainebleau,  on  the  14th  of  July, 
a  band  of  Reds  got  possession  of  a  small  tower  in 
the  town,  and  called  it  the  Bastille;  they  hoisted 
a  white  flag  on  it,  made  a  sham  of  storming  and 
taking  it;  put  up  the  red  flag,  and  dragged  the 
white  one  in  the  mud,  with  every  sort  of  insult 
and  abuse  of  the  Bourbons ;  and  then  proceeded  to 
celebrate  this  glorious  exploit  by  singing  ribald 
songs,  whilst  marching  through  the  town  in  wild 
exultation. 

More  serious  manifestation  of  love  of  country  is 
the  Ligue  des  Patriotes  which  has  been  formed  in 
Paris,  and  has  become  notorious  from  its  being 
engaged  in  some  street  rows.  Its  object,  so  far, 
would  seem  to  be  to  ridicule  the  very  idea  of 
patriotism. 

An  interesting  piece  of  social  gossip  is  the  mar- 
riage of  Mademoiselle  de  Rothschild  with  the 
Prince  de  Wagram,  which  took  place  yesterday, 
she  having  been  received  into  the  Church  a  few 
days  previously.  The  young  Jewess  is  the  sec- 
ond member  of  her  family  who  has  embraced 
Christianity,  and  married  a  Catholic  ;  her  elder 
sister  married  the  Duke  de  Gramont  a  few  years 
ago. 

The  pilgrimages  to  Lourdes  have  been  larger 
than  ever  this  year.  The  crowd  was  so  great  when 
the  last  one  started  from  Paris,  that  the  railway 
company  was  obliged  to  put  on  ten  extra  trains. 
You  will  hear,  no  doubt,  of  many  wonderful  graces 
and  cures  obtained  at  the  far-famed  miraculous 
shrine  of  our  Lady. 

Enfant  de  Mabie. 


New  Publications. 

Messrs.  John  B.  Piet  &  Co.,  of  Baltimore, 

have  just  published  a  new  edition  of  a  well-known 
little  work  of  St.  Alphonsus  Liguori,  entitled  "A 
Novena  to  St.  Teresa."  Most  Rev.  Archbishop 
Gibbons  contributes  a  short  Preface,  in  which  he 
heartily  recommends  devotion  to  the  Saint  as  most 
suitable  to  the  present  age,  so  much  like  that  in 
which  she  lived,  and  on  which  her  sublime  example 
of  the  noblest  Christian  virtues  exerted  such  a 
happy  influence.  This  little  volume  will  be  wel- 
comed by  many  who  are  preparing  to  celebrate,  on 
the  15th  inst.,  the  tercentenary  festival  of  St.  Teresa. 

We  welcome  "  Wonders  of  the  Heart  of  St. 

Teresa,"  a  handy  16mo.  volume  just  issued  by  the 
same  publishers  containing  a  complete  history  of 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  relics  of  Christendom. 
This  book  was  originally  written  in  Italian,  and 
^first  published  under  the  direction  of  Mgr.  Vaccari, 
Bishop  of  Nicotera,  who  is  President  of  the  Italian 
committee  for  the  tercentenary  of  St.  Teresa.  We 
take  pleasure  in  recommending  this  work  to  our 
readers.  It  bears  the  imprimatur  of  the  Most  Rev. 
Archbishop  of  Baltimore. 

We  have  received  from  the  same  firm  an 

excellent  cabinet-sized  photograph  of  the  world- 
famed  Saint  of  Spain,  copies  of  which,  we  presume, 
may  be  had  on  application.  This  picture  of  St. 
Teresa  differs  somewhat  from  another  we  have 
seen,  which  was  said  to  be  a  true  likeness  ;  but  it 
may  represent  the  Saint  as  she  appeared  at  a 
different  period  of  her  age. 


Obituary. 

At  Hickory,  N.  C,  on  Thursday  morning,  the 
21st  ult.,  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  the 
Rev.  Claudian  B.  Northrop,  pastor  of  St.  Mary's 
Church,  Charleston,  S.  C,  breathed  his  last.  His 
remains  were  brought  to  the  latter  city  on  the 
evening  of  the  22d  ult.,  and  the  funeral  took  place 
on  Sunday,  the  24th. 

Father  Northrop  was  a  brother  to  the  Rt.  Re- v. 
Dr.  Northrop,  Vicar- Apostolic  of  North  Carolina. 
He  pursued  his  theological  studies  in  Rome,  and 
was  elevated  to  the  priesthood  in  1867,  by  the  late 
Bishop  Lynch  of  Charleston.  Father  Northrop 
was  greatly  beloved  and  respected  for  his  many 
Christian  and  sacerdotal  virtues,  and  the  an- 
nouncement of  his  death  has  caused  universal  le- 
gret.  He  remained  at  his  post  till  urged  by  his  con- 
gregation to  seek  restoration  of  health  by  travel. 

In  the  hearts  of  numerous  friends  the  memory 
of  good  "Father  Claud"  will  long  be  enshrined. 
They  will  miss  in  him  a  prudent  adviser,  a  kind 
comforter,  and  a  sympathetic  friend. 

May  his  soul  rest  in  peace  I 
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youth's  Department. 


A  Legend  of  the  Rosary. 

1 N  the  bright  land  of  fair  Provence 
-^   A  lowly  orphan  dwelt, 
And  day  by  day  at  Mary's  shrine 
The  little  maiden  knelt. 

No  watchful  mother's  tender  care 

The  child  had  ever  known ; 
And  so  the  simple  peasant  folks 

Had  called  her  "Mary's  own." 

And  as  among  the  woods  and  fields 

The  little  orphan  grew, 
The  old  church  windows'  storied  panes 

Were  all  the  books  she  knew. 

And  never  passed  a  day,  whate'er 

The  orphan's  task  might  be, 
But  at  our  Lady's  feet  she  knelt 

To  say  the  Rosary. 

Whenlo!  within  her  little  room 

She  saw  a  wondrous  light; 
And  by  her  bed  our  Lady  stood 

In  robes  most  fair  and  bright. 

She  knew  her  by  the  twelve  bright  stars 
That  crowned  the  radiant  head, 

And  by  the  mantle  azure  blue, 
With  fairest  roses  spread. 

The  child  knelt  down,  while  love  and  awe 

Her  wondering  spirit  fill ; 
When  lo !  upon  our  Lady's  robe 

A  rose  is  wanting  still. 

And  softly,  sweetly,  Mary  spoke  :— 
"  My  child,  these  roses  see. 
The  fragrant  wreath  that  love  has  twined 
From  day  to  day  for  me. 

'  But  wherefore  hast  thou  left  undone 

The  work  of  love  to-day? 
How  comes  it  that  thou  hast  forgot 

My  Rosary  to  say  ? 

'  So  many  on  this  great,  wide  earth 

Forget  their  Lord  and  me. 
And  bring  no  flowers  ;  but  surely  thou 

Wilt  not  unfaithful  be?" 

The  little  child  bowed  down  her  head 

In  shame  upon  her  breast. 
And  ere  our  Blessed  Lady  left 

With  tears  her  fault  confessed, 


And,  kneeling,  said  the  Rosary, — 

But  ever  since  that  day 
The  child  drooped  slowly,  like  a  flower 

That  fades  from  earth  away. 

As  though  she  could  not  linger  here 

To  whom  it  had  been  given 
To  see  our  Lady,  and  to  have 

That  moment's  glimpse  of  heaven. 

And  pilgrims  to  our  Lady's  shrine, 

Would  often  go  to  see 
Her  grave,  whom  Mary's  self  had  taught 

To  say  the  Rosary ! 


.,/ 


The  Fisherman  of  Fort  Rouge. 

VERY  mechanical  calling  exer- 
cises a  powerful  moral  influence 
over  its  followers.  Those  who 
go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships" 
-above  all,  those  whose  pros- 
perity is  dependent  on  the  stirring 
chances  of  wind  and  tide — are  apt 
to  be  impetuous,  wilful  and  wayward, 
as  the  elements  w^ierewith  they  have  to 
struggle.  The  sailor's  vocation  opposes  a  per- 
petual barrier  to  communion  with  his  fellow- 
creatures.  He  loves  few,  and  loves  them  ar- 
dently ;  his  animosities  are  equally  circum- 
scribed, and  are  apt  to  be  of  equal  intensity. 
It  is  an  interesting  sight  to  observe  the  fish- 
ermen's families  in  Catholic  countries  crowd- 
ing the  jetty  or  shore  when  the  turn  of  the 
tide  is  about  to  bring  in  the  little  fleet.  In 
stormy  weather,  they  are  sure  to  be  found  in 
groups  at  the  foot  of  the  Calvary,  with  uplifted 
hands,  sometimes  with  streaming  eyes,  await- 
ing the  issue  of  the  tempest,  and  striving  to 
propitiate  the  Disposer  of  the  storm.  But 
when  the  lightsome  waves  are  rippling  under 
a  summer  sky,  and  all  is  serene  and  promising, 
the  fisherwomen  and  their  children  station 
themselves  on  the  stones  of  the  pier,  near 
their  upturned,  empty  baskets,  speculating — 
in  the  least  harmonious  of  voices  accustomed 
to  outscream  the  wintry  wind,  and  predomi- 
nate over  the  surge — upon  the  chances  of  the 
day,  disposing  beforehand  of  imaginary  tur- 
bots  and  foreseeing  draughts  of  mackerel  all 
but  miraculous. 

A  few  years  ago  the  saunterers  upon  the 
sands,  or  rather  shingles,  of  Calais  were  often 
struck  by  a  group,  differing  from  the  noisy 


■  throng  watching   the  return  of  the  fishing- 
boats,  in  so  far  that  they  were  stationary,  even 
when  wind  and  tide  were  set  against  the  ar- 
rival of  the  boats.     Whether  the  smacks  were 
.  far  out  of  sight,  or  at  anchor  within  range  of 
I  shore,  there  they  loitered,  almost  under  the 
I  shadow  of  Fort  Rouge — a  man,  a  woman,  and 
1|  occasionally  a  young  girl,  stretched  at  lazy 
length  among  the  fragments  of  broken  vessels, 
old  capstans,  splintered  masts,  bulkheads,  and 
spars,  abounding  on  the  spot. 

Yet  there  was  nothing  prosperous  in  their 
appearance  to  account  for  this  undue  luxury 
of  leisure.  Their  garments  were  worn,  their 
countenances  wasted  and  sorrowful.  Even 
the  girl,  though  her  naked  feet  had  not  lost 
the  elastic  tread  of  youth  upon  the  sand,  used 
to  look  wistfully  back  upon  her  parents  as  she 
bore  along  her  mother's  shrimping-net  and 
basket,  as  if  trying  to  beguile  the  poor  woman 
into  some  wiser  occupation  than  sitting  with 
folded  hands  watching  the  vacant  looks  or  un- 
quiet gestures  of  her  husband.  But  she  was 
not  to  be  persuaded  away  even  by  the  guile- 
less arts  of  the  poor  child.  Fran9oise  knew 
that  her  place  was  there ;  that  the  thriftless- 
ness  which  made  her  meals  so  spare  and  her 
pallet  so  hard  was  a  bounden  duty.  She  was 
accomplishing  woman's  mission  upon  earth — 
the  task  of  consolation.  Though  often  from 
sunrise  to  nightfall  not  a  word  of  kindness 
broke  from  the  sealed  lips  of  her  husband  to 
cheer  the  dreariness  of  her  life,  his  silent  mo- 
roseness  was  no  offence.  He  was  mad — heart- 
broken— dying,  and  she  fancied  that  his  mad- 
ness and  misery  were  her  work. 

Three  years  before,  Pierre  Romeny  and  his 
wife  were  a  happy,  thriving  couple.  No 
brighter  face  appeared  on  fete  days  at  early 
Mass,  or,  on  Sunday  afternoons,  on  the  jetty  of 
Calais,  than  that  of  Fran^oise,  leaning  on  the 
arm  of  her  stout  helpmate,  and  marshalling 
before  her  little  Fran9oise  and  little  Pierre, 
as  hearty  and  happy  as  themselves.  The  boy, 
more  especially,  was  one  of  those  sunny-faced 
creatures  upon  whom  the  eye  of  the  stranger 
delights  to  dwell.  Many  an  English  family, 
disembarking  on  the  pier  of  Calais,  used  to 
fling  their  first  franc  to  the  bright-eyed  sailor 
boy,  whose  gladsome  countenance  seemed  like 
a  favorable  omen  for  their  tour.  Good  and 
pious,  the  child  loved  his  parents  as  tenderly 
as  they  loved  him.  The  little  warm-hearted 
I'ellow  appeared   to  be  the   bond  uniting  in 
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steadfast  harmeny  the  thriving  household  of 
the  Romenys. 

One  autumn,  however,  a  series  of  stormy, 
equinoctial  weather  brought  idleness,  and, 
consequently,  need  and  suffering,  to  the  fish- 
ing population  of  the  French  coast ;  and,  as  if 
wantonly  to  aggravate  the  evils  of  the  hour, 
Pierre  Romeny  seized  upon  the  season  of  ad- 
versity to  indulge  in  vices  for  which  he  never 
before  evinced  a  propensity.  To  beguile  his 
disappointments,  he  betook  himself  to  drink, 
squandering  at  the  dram-shop  the  means 
which  had  become  doubly  precious  to  his  fam- 
ily. Remorse  was  now  added  to  his  miseries. 
He  was  ashamed  to  return  home.  He  dreaded 
the  reproaches  of  his  prudent  wife  ;  he  dreaded 
the  uncomplaining  depression  of  his  hungry 
children,  and,  encouraged  by  the  evil  counsels 
of  those  who  found  their  profit  in  his  folly, 
again  drank,  again  gamed,  again  blasphemed, 
while  the  angry  winds  howled  round  the  resort 
of  intemperance,  as  if  mocking  or  menacing 
the  offender. 

Often  did  poor  Fran9oise  present  herself  at 
the  door,  imploring  him  to  return  home.  Her 
entreaties  were  met  at  first  by  sullen  silence, 
at  length  with  threats  and  imprecations  ;  and 
when,  in  the  despair  of  her  soul,  she  ventured 
to  despatch  her  beloved  boy  on  the  same  er- 
rand, in  the  hope  that  his  open,  honest  coun- 
tenance would  work  its  way  to  the  heart  of 
the  erring  but  not  yet  hardened  man,  Romeny, 
infuriated  by  drink  and  shame,  seized  the  little 
fellow  by  the  hair  and  dashed  him  furiously 
against  the  wall.  On  recovering  from  that 
stunning  blow,  young  Pierre,  pale  and  heart- 
broken, went  his  way  out  of  the  dram-shop 
without  a  word.  His  only  care  was  to  efface 
all  trace  of  his  sufferings  before  he  reached 
the  presence  of  his  mother,  to  whom  he  said 
nothing  of  his  father's  ill-usage. 

Romeny  did  not  return  home  that  night. 
Early  next  morning  Fran9oise  hazarded  an- 
other visit  of  remonstrance.  She  had  to  tell 
him  that  the  Jeannette  of  which  he  was  part 
owner  and  master-mariner,  was  preparing  to 
leave  the  port ;  that  there  was  a  lull,  that  his 
comrades  were  all  astir — that  he  must  be  at 
his  post.  But  the  dull  eyes  of  the  drunkard 
stared  upon  her  as  though  he  knew  her  not, 
proving  that  her  words  were  spoken  in  vain. 
He  spent  that  day  as  he  had  spent  the  pre- 
ceding night,  lying  stupefied  under  the  wooden 
benches  of  the  dram-shop. 
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For  two  preceding  years  little  Pierre  had 
formed  part  of  the  crew  of  the  Jeannette. 
Carefully  watched  and  instructed  by  his 
father,  he  was  proverbial  among  his  mates  for 
his  courage  and  activity,  and  already  it  was 
predicted  by  the  old  sailors  that  he  would 
make  as  brave  and  expert  a  mariner  as  his 
father.  Upon  his  mother's  return  from  the 
dram-shop,  as  if  apprized  by  her  swollen  eye- 
lids how  matters  stood,  he  folded  her  a  mo- 
ment in  his  fond  embrace,  whispering  a  fer- 
vent entreaty  that  she  would  thenceforward 
look  to  him  as  the  support  of  her  future  years  ; 
then,  with  a  hasty  kiss  to  his  little  sister,  the 
young  sailor  hurried  down  to  the  quay,  where 
the  Jeannette  was  preparing  to  lift  her  an- 
chor, explained  in  a  few  incoherent  words  his 
father's  absence,  and  commenced  with  more 
than  usual  activity  his  duties  of  the  day. 

The  unhappy  father's  place  was  instantly 
filled  by  an  able  mariner  from  among  the  nu- 
merous hands  wanting  work  in  weather  so 
unpropitious  ;  and  the  kind-hearted  captain 
of  the  Jeannette,  believing  in  the  pretext  of 
indisposition,  would  fain  have  dispensed  with 
the  services  of  the  boy  that .  he  might  at- 
tend upon  his  father.  But  little  Pierre  stood 
firm.  Aware  that  his  exertions  were  likely  to 
become  valuable  to  his  mother,  he  refused  to 
return  home,  and  seemed  to  take  pride  in  the. 
idea  of  his  first  cruise,  emancipated  from  the 
instructions  of  his  father.  Poor  Fran9oise, 
who  had  followed  him  to  the  port,  after  watch- 
ing the  Jeannette  pitch  her  way  out  of  the 
harbor,  knelt  down  with  a  heavy  heart  at  the 
foot  of  the  cross  to  implore  a  blessing  upon 
the  boy — her  joy,  her  comfort. 

Towards  evening  a  heavy  squall  arose. 
By  the  time  the  lighthouse  sent  forth  its 
warning  brightness,  the  waves  ran  so  high,  and 
the  darkness  of  the  night  was  so  terrible,  that 
it  surprised  no  one  when  the  turn  of  the  tide 
brought  in-  only  one  of  the  three  fishing- 
smacks  which  had  ventured  out.  The  Jean- 
nette was  evidently  unable  to  make  the  harbor. 

All  that  night  did  Fran9oise  Romeny  pass 
upon  the  jetty,  drenched  to  the  skin,  chilled 
to  the  very  marrow  of  her  bones.  Morning 
came  at  last,  but  brought  no  comfort ;  for,  by 
the  grey,  lurid  light  of  an  equinoctial  dawn, 
she  saw  the  wreck  of  the  Jeannette  stranded 
off  Fort  Rouge.  It  was  not,  however,  till 
evening  that  the  body  of  the  only  individual 
missing  among  her  crew  was  washed  ashore. 


The  clamorous  rejoicings  of  the  wives  whose 
husbands  had  been  spared  drowned  the  faint 
cry  of  the  poor  mother,  when  a  dark  object, 
entangled  in  sea-weed,  was  snatched  by  the 
wreckers  from  the  waves,  and  deposited  upon 
her  knees. 

"  My  boy !  my  dearest  boy ! "  burst  from 
the  lips  of  the  distracted  woman.  "  Grod  will 
punish  the  poor  drunkard  who  sent  thee  forth 
to  struggle  with  the  storm  ! " 

In  her  distraction,  Fran9oise  did  not  see 
that  the  unhappy  father  stood  beside  her,  with 
his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  livid  body  of  the  child 
— bewildered,  desperate,  and  destined  from 
that  awful  moment  to  a  species  of  sullen 
idiocy,  the  consequence  of  the  shock. 

But  for  the  tenderness  of  her  surviving 
child,  Fran^oise  Romeny  would  probably  have 
sunk  under  the  pressure  of  this  double  af&ic- 
tion.  Anxiety  for  the  living  served,  however, 
to  tranquillize  the  violence  of  her  sorrow  for 
the  dead.  She  soon '  began  to  devote  herself 
heroically  to  alleviate  her  husband's  affliction. 
Apprehensive  that  Pierre  might  be  moved  by 
some  sudden  impulse  of  remorse  to  an  act  of 
desperation,  she  resolved  never  to  leave  his 
side  when  he  took  up  his  daily  station  upon 
the  spot  where  the  poor  boy's  body  was  res- 
cued from  the  waves.  There  they  used  to  sit, 
those  heart-broken  parents,  stricken  with 
heavy  affliction  ;  their  bread^bitter,  their  souls 
despairing,  till  it  came  t©  be  accounted  a  bad 
omen  when  the  faces  of  the  Romenys  were  the 
first  objects  that  greeted  a  foreign  traveller, 
or  the  last  which  the  crew  of  a  vessel  noticed 
upon  the  shore.  The  gulls  seeemd  to  flit  over 
their  heads,  regarding  them  no  more  than  the 
spars  and  timbers  among  which  they  loitered 
away  the  day,  watching  for  the  return  of  the 
Jeannette,  which  Pierre  Romeny  fondly  per- 
sisted would  one  day  bring  back  their  bright- 
faced  boy. 

But  they  are  watchers  no  longer.  The  re- 
pentant father  [he  recovered  his  mind  on  his 
death- bed,  and  his  last  words  were  an  act  of 
contrition,  which  was  surely  heard  in  heaven,] 
is  lying  beside  his  boy  in  the  cemetery  of 
Calais  ;  and  Fran9oise  lives  with  her  daughter, 
now  a  happy  wife  and  mother.  It  is  some 
consolation  to  her  grey  hairs  that,  among  the 
young  ones  crowding  to  her  knees,  there  is  a 
little  blue-eyed  Pierre,  in  whose  behalf  her  in- 
tercessions to  Heaven  are  blended  with  many 
a  faithful  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  dead. 
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Confraternity  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception (or  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes). 

"We  fly  to  thy  patronage,  0  Holy  Mother  of  God!" 

Report    for    the    Week    Ending    Wednesday, 
September  20th. 

|.  The  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
i  fraternity  are  earnestly  requested  in  favor  of  the 
I  following  petitions  :  Return  to  the  Faith  for  4 
persons, — change  of  life  for  18,  and  spiritual  and 
temporal  favors  for  12  persons  and  1  family, — re- 
covery of  health  for  9,  special  graces  for  2,  and 
employment  for  3  persons, — success  in  various  un- 
dertakings for  3  families,  and  of  1  novena, — grace 
of  a  happy  death  for  3  persons,— spiritual  and 
temporal  welfare  for  3,  and  peace  in  2  families,— 
the  virtue  of  temperance  for  1,  of  resignation  to 
God's  holy  will  for  1,  and  perseverance  for  1  per- 
son. Also  29  particular  intentions,  and  a  number 
of  thanksgivings  for  favors  received. 

FAVORS  obtained. 

A  number  of  children  were  at  play  in  a  house 
in  Boston  when  in  their  sport  a  table  was  upset, 
and  fell  upon  a  child  about  eleven  months  old,  that 
was  crawling  upon  the  floor.  The  table  struck 
the  child  in  the  middle  of  the  back,  breaking  the 
spine,  and,  as  the  surgeons  afterwards  ascertained, 
causing  serious  internal  injuries.  The  parents  of 
the  child  being  dead,  its  aunt  had  it  sent  to  the 
hospital,  in-  Boston,  where  it  could  receive  such 
surgical  attention  as  it  needed.  It  remained  in 
the  hospital  four  years  altogether,  and  during  two 
years  of  this  time  was  strapped  by  the  arms  to 
the  bed,  with  weights  to  its  legs,  in  the  hope  of 
keeping  it  in  such  a  steady  position  that  the 
spinal  bone  would  knit.  There  was  a  running 
sore  on  the  groin,  whence  decayed  bones  had  been 
taken  by  the  surgeons,  and  another  running  sore 
on  the  back,  a  few  inches  from  the  fractured  spine, 
where  it  was  struck  by  the  table.  At  the  end  of 
the  four  years  a  consultation  of  eminent  surgeons 
from  Boston  and  New  York  was  held,  and  it  was 
decided  that  the  child  was  incurable ;  so  word  was 
sent  to  its  aunt  to  take  the  child  away  or  it  should 
be  sent  to  the  Incurable  Home,  as  it  could  no 
longer  remain  in  the  hospital.  It  was  accordingly 
brought  home,  in  a  frightfully  emaciated  condi- 
tion, and  suffering  dreadfully.    It  was  lying  there 

about  five  weeks  when  Bro.  F ,  happening  to 

call  on  business  for  The  "Ave  Maria,"  saw  the 
little  sufferer  and  applied  the  water  of  Lourdes, 
telling  its  aunt  to  make  a  novena  for  its  recovery. 
The  aunt  did  so ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  novena,  as 
she  came  in  one  day  she  saw  the  little  one  out  of 
its  cradle  and  flitting  across  the  room.  She  was 
so  overcome  with  emotion  at  the  sight  that  she 
had  to  sit  down  outside,  and  did  not  go  in  for 


some  time;  and  \^en  she  did  go  in  the  little  thing 
was  back  in  its  cradle.  Next  morning,  when  the 
other,  children  arose,  the  little  girl  that  had  been 
so  miraculously  cured  also  got  up,  well  and  hearty, 
and  continued  to  enjoy  excellent  health  and  spirits. 
She  was  perfectly  cured,  and  when  the  Brother 
called  again,  seven  months  afterward,  this  little 
girl  was  able  to  take  part  in  the  most  active  of 
the  other  children's  sports,  entirely  well,  except  a 
running  sore  in  the  side,  which  healed  up  at  once 
on  a  second  application  of  the  blessed  water  of 
Lourdes  and  a  novena  made  by  the  family,  the 
little  girl  included.  It  was  generally  supposed 
that  if  the  sore  stopped  running  this  now  robust 
little  girl  would  certainly  die,  but  such  did  not 
prove  the  case.    She  was  completely  cured. 

A  lady  in  York,  Pa.,  was  confined  to  her  bed 
for  four  months  with  inflammatory  rheumatism 
of  a  most  acute  and  painful  character ;  her  limbs 
being  greatly  swollen,  and  she  suffered  the  usual 
pain  consequent  upon  the  disease.  The  water  of 
Lourdes  was  applied  on  Monday  morning,  and  on 
Thursday  the  late  sufferer  was  in  the  enjoyment 
of  such  excellent  health  as  to  be  able  to  go  out 
visiting  friends.  She  has  never  since  experienced 
a  return  of  the  painful  malady.  A  young  girl  in 
the  same  city,  who  was  suffering  from  neuralgia, 
was  also  cured  by  the  water  of  Lourdes,  and  has 
never  since  suffered  from  it,  although  before  that 
she  had  been  troubled  with  it  for  many  years. 
Another  young  person  in  York  was  suffering  from 
a  felon,  which  had  in  succession  affected  four 
fingers  of  the  same  hand.  The  physician  had  just 
probed  it,  when,  the  water  of  Lourdes  being  ap- 
plied, it  got  immediately  well,  the  suddenness  of 
the  cure  leaving  no  doubt  that  the  cure  was  any- 
thing but  a  natural  one. 

OBITUARY. 

We  recommend  the  following  deceased  persons 
to  the  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
fraternity: Mother  M.  Bernard,  who  departed 
this  life  at  the  Convent  of  St.  Leonard's-on-Sea, 
Sussex,  England,  on  the  2d  of  September.  Mrs. 
Mary  Friel,  New  Orleans,  who  rested  in  peace 
September  14th.  Thomas  V.  McGlen,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  who  ended  his  earthly  pilgrimage 
August  12th.  Sarah  Mangan,  who  died  Novem- 
ber 10th.  James  Colligan,  Dakota  Territory. 
Margaret  S.  Kay.  Susan  Eyan,  Philadelphia, 
who  departed  this  life  Sept.  17th.  John  Boyd, 
Duro,  Canada.  Mrs.  M.Sullivan,  Wanatah,  Ind., 
lately  deceased.  Mr.  Francis  Kelly,  Wilming- 
ton, Del.,  who  died  a  happy  death  on  the  22d 
inst.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Walsh,  Erie,  Pa.,  who 
died  some  time  ago.  Mrs.  Martin  Drennan, 
Worcester,  Mass.,  who  died  a  happy  death  March 
25th.  Catharine  O'Grady,  Springfield,  Mass., 
who  died  piously  on  the  8th  of  September. 
May  they  rest  in  peace ! 

A.  Granger,  C.  S.  C, 
Director  of  the  Confraternity, 

(Notre  Dame  P.  0.,  Ind.) 
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TUERK'S   WATER    MOTOR 

for  Blowing  House  and  Church  Organs,  and  Running  all  kinds  of  Machinery  by  Water  Power,  Hydrant  Pressure. 

TUERK  BROS.  &  JOHNSTON, 

Send  for  Catalogue.  86  &  88  Market  Street,  Chicago. 

The  Organ  in  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Notre  Dame.  Ind.,  is  blown  with  a  Tuerk  Motor. 
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DR.    MelNTOSH'S 

Solar  Microscope  and  Stereopticon  Combination 

FOR  THE  USE   OF 

COLLEGES,  SCHOOLS,  PHYSICIANS  and  SCIENTISTS. 


This  Combination  includes  three  distinct  instruments,  a 
Solar  Microscope,  Solar  Stereopticon  and  Monoc- 
ular Microscope. 

Each  of  these  can  be  used  alone  or  in  combination. 

By  the  aid  of  this  combination,  Astronomy,  Geography,  Geometry, 
Botany,  Zo5logy,  Philosophy,  Physiology,  Pathology,  Histology,  etc., 
can  be  finely  illustrated  to  a  large  class  or  audience. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  Free  on  application. 

Mcintosh  galtanic  &  faradic  battery  co., 

192  &  194  Jackson  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
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BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

Bells  of  Pure  Copper  and  Tin  for  Churches, 
Schools,  Fire  Al-ar-ms, Farms,  etc.  FULLY 
WARRANTED.    Catalogue  sent  Free. 

VANDUZEN  &TIFT,  Cincinnati,  O. 


MENEELY  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

Favorably  known  to  the  public  since 
1826.  Church, Chapel, School, Fire  Alarni 
and  other  bells;  also  Chimes  aud  Peala. 

ffiNEELY  &  CO.,  WEST  TBOY,  U,  T. 


PRELUDES: 

An  Elegant  Volume  of  Poems, 

BY 

MAURICE  F.  EGAN, 

Published  to  Aid  in  the  Rebuilding  of  Notre  Dame 
University. 


Price  (prepaid), 


$1.00 


Address 

PETER  F.  CUNNINGHAM  &  SON, 
817  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Mixed  Marriages. 

Their  Origin  and  Results. 


By  Rev.  A.  A.  LAMBING, 

Author  of  "  The  Orphan's  Fbiend,"  "  The  Sunday- 
School  Teacher's  Manual,"  etc.,  etc. 


Single  Copy, 
Eight  Copies, 


15 
$1  00 
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University  of  Notre  Dame. 


HT,  aos^iiPH'©  CO,,  ijsiy. 


THIS  UNIVERSITY  Avas  founded  in  1842,  and 
chartered  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  In- 
diana, in  1844,  with  power  to  confer  all  the  usual  de- 
grees. The  College  can  be  easily  reached  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  by  means  of 
three  great  trunk  lines  of  railway — the  Lake  Shore  and 
Michigan  Southern,  the  Chicago  and  Lake  Huron,  and 
the  great  Western  and  Michigan  Central ;  the  first  two 
passing  within  a  mile  of  the  College  grounds,  and  the 
fast  connecting  at  Niles  with  the  railway  between  that 
city  and  South  Bend. 

The  College  buildings  are  massive  and  conimodious, 
and  capable  of  giving  accommodation  to  five  hundred 
resident  students. 

The  University  affords  every  facility  for  acquiring 
a  thorough  knowledge  of 

CLASSICS,  LAW, 

MATHEMATICS,  MEDICINE, 

SCIENCE,  MUSIC. 

To  such  as  wish  to  devote  themselves  to  Commercial 
pursuits,  Notre  Dame  gives  a  more  thorough  business 
training  than  can  be  obtained  in  any  purely  Commer- 
cial College. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  COURSE 

has  always  received  the  most  careful  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  officers  and  Commercial  Faculty  of  the 
Institution. 

In  all  the  courses,  the  best  systems  of  teaching  are 
adopt-ed,  and  the  best  authors  for  each  branch  selected. 

New  Students  will  be  received  at  any  time,  their 
term  beginning  with  date  of  entrance. 

Catalogues,  giving  full  particulars,  will  be  sent 
free,  on  application  to  the  President. 


Read  What  Millions  Proclaim! 


Tlie  Mlnini  i:>ei>artni«'Jit. 
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St.  Teresa  and  Her  Tomb. 

^j^^E  have  lately  read,  in  French,  a  most  in- 
SJ|l|K  teresting  account  of  a  certain  Spanish 

""  town,  illustrious  and  dear  to  all  Cath- 
olic hearts  as  the  burial-place  of  St.  Teresa, 
and  possessing,  besides,  a  claim  to  distinction 
in  the  ducal  family  from  which  the  town 
takes  its  name.  The  French  author  describes 
graphically  the  wide  stretch  of  dreary  and 
monotonous  plain  by  which  the  traveller  pro- 
ceeds from  Salamanca  till  he  reaches  the  quiet 
streets  and  dwellings  of  Alba  de  Tormes,  lying 
on  the  slope  of  a  hill  and  along  the  river  banks. 
Conspicuous  in  the  landscape  are  the  towers  and 
walls  of  a  castle,  once  inhabited  by  Ferdinand 
Alvarez  di  Toledo,  Duke  of  Alba.  Few  names 
play  a  more  prominent  part  in  the  history 
of  their  times  than  that  of  the  fiery  duke ; 
yet  his  renown  is  as  nothing  beside  that  of 
the  humble  Carmelite  nun,  who  died  in  the 
very  shadow  of  his  ancestral  home.  However, 
his  connection,  and  that  of  his  gentle  and 
virtuous  wife,  with  the  reformer  of  Carmel, 
forms  a  most  interesting  episode  in  the  lives 
of  both. 

Amid  all  the  storms  of  a  troublous  life,  the 
tumult  of  war  and  of  camps,  the  envy  and 
hatred  of  political  enemies,  and  the  fury  of 
faction,  the  Duke  always  retained  a  special 
love  and  veneration  for  the  holy  nun,  Teresa 
of  Jesus.  His  wife,  who  resided  chiefly,  if  not 
entirely,  at  their  Castle  of  Alba,  kept  her  war- 
rior-husband posted  in  all  that  was  being  said 
of  the  great  Carmelite,  and  of  her  courage, 
heroism,  and  exalted  sanctity. 

Another,  whose  name  is  associated  with  the 
establishment  of  the  Carmelites  at  Alba  de 
Tormes,  is  Teresa    Laiz,  who    married    one 


Francisco  Velasquez.     While  residing  at  Sal- 
amanca, this   Teresa  had  a  vision  in   which 
she  found  herself    transported,  to   a   certain 
house  before  which  she  seemed  to  see  a  well ; 
around  the  well  was  a  verdant  meadow,  thickly 
strewn  with  white  flowers.     The  Apostle  St. 
Andrew,  to  whom  the  pious  woman  had  ad- 
dressed  many  prayers,  now  made  known   to 
her  that,  although  she  was  denied  any  children 
of  her  own, — a  favor  she  had  ardently  desired, 
— these    flowers  were    children    she  was   to 
gather  together  for  the  Lord.     After  this  vis- 
ion, Teresa  Laiz  and  her  pious  husband  de- 
termined to  devote  all  their  possessions  to  the 
foundation  of  a  monastery.     Just  at  this  time 
Velasquez  himself  was  called  upon  to  assume 
an  important  place  in  the  household  of  Maria- 
Henriquez,  Duchess   of  Alba.     His  wife  fol- 
lowed him  thither,  though  against  her  will, 
having   formerly   left    the   place   in   disgust. 
While  still  displeased  and  dissatisfied  with  the 
house  chosen  as  their  new  residence,  early  on 
the  morning  after  their  arrival,  she  went  dov.^n 
into   the  courtyard.     Judge  of  her  surprise 
when  she  discovered  it  to  be  the  spot  shown 
in  her  dream.     This  decided  her.     Her  dislike 
to  the  place  vanished.     She   purchased  adja- 
cent land,  and,  after  many  rebuffs,  succeeded 
in  bringing  thither  the  Reformed  Carmelites, 
the  daughters  of  St.  Teresa.     This  was  on  the 
Feast   of  the   Conversion   of  St.  Paul,  1571. 
Eleven  years  afterwards,  on  the  4th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1582,  the  new  convent  was  sanctified  by 
the  glorious  death  there  of  its  beloved  foun- ' 
dress.     The  time  of  her  death  had  been  made 
known  to  her  eight  years  previous,  and  she 
had  carefully  written  the  date  in^ 
Hence  she  made  known  to  her 
illness  by  which  she  was  attac 
fatal. 
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On  her  arrival  at  the  monastery  she  was  so 
ill  that  she  was  compelled  to  seek  her  bed. 
"  God  help  me,  my  daughters  ! "  she  said  ;  "  I 
am  very,  very  tired.  I  have  not  been  in  bed 
so  early  for  twenty  years.  I  bless  God  that  it 
is  in  your  hands  I  have  fallen  sick." 

The  Duchess  of  Alba  begged  to  be  allowed 
the  honor  of  tending  the  Saint  during  her  ill- 
ness, and  the  nuns  of  the  Convent  lavished 
every  care  upon  her ;  but  Teresa  knew  full 
well  that  it  was  all  in  vain.  When  urged  to 
beg  of  God  to  prolong  her  life,  she  refused, 
saying  that  such  was  not  the  Divine  will,  and 
that  she  was  no  longer  needed  in  this  world. 
From  her  bed  of  pain,  the  Saint  gave  many 
an  eloquent  discourse  upon  holy  things,  and 
uttered  many  inspired  words,  which  were 
treasured  up  by  her  faithful  children.  About 
five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  3d  of  Octo- 
ber she  asked  for  the  last  Sacraments,  and 
meanwhile  addressed  her  weeping  religious  : 
"  My  daughters,"  said  she,  extending  suppli- 
cating hands  towards  them,  "observe  your 
Rules  and  your  Constitutions  faithfully.  Obey 
your  superiors.  Forget,  1  implore  you,  the 
bad  example  given  you  by  the  unfaithful  re- 
ligious now  about  to  die,  and  grant  her  your 
pardon." 

Their  only  answer  was  a  burst  of  sobs. 

When  the  Blessed  Sacrament  was  brought, 
the  face  of  the  dying  Saint  grew  resplendent 
with  a  heavenly  light,  as  she  cried  out :  "  0 
my  God  and  my  Spouse  !  the  moment  for 
which  I  have  so  ardently  longed  has  come  at 
last ;  it  is,  indeed,  time  to  leave  this  place  of 
exile  and  to  see  Thee.  May  Thy  holy  will  be 
done!" 

The  thought  of  her  own  sins,  and  the  evils 
done  to  the  Church  by  heresy,  now  afflicted  her 
deeply.  Again  she  exclaimed  :  "  Lord,  Thou 
wilt  not  reject  a  contrite  and  humble  heart ; 
for,  at  least,  I  am  a  child  of  the  Church,  and 
die  in  her  bosom.  I  hope  for  salvation  through 
the  merits  of  Thy  Divine  Son."  Her  last 
words  were :  "An  humble  and  contrite  heart, 
0  Lord,  Thou  wilt  not  despise." 

Mother  Anne  of  Saint  Bartholomew  gives  a 
beautiful  picture  of  the  Saint's  death-bed. 
Having  retired  to  take  some  rest,  she  was  soon 
summoned  to  return  to  the  servant  of  God. 
St.  Tjerdsa»^embraced  her,  and,  giving  tokens 
of  de^p  Section,  laid  her  head  affectionately 
on  her  arm,,  where  it  remained  till  the  last. 
Mother  Anne  relates  that  St.  Teresa  was  so 


inflamed  with  the  ardor  of  love  that  death 
seemed  too  long  delayed.  The  good  Carmelite 
represents  herself,  however,  as  inconsolable, 
and  but  imperfectly  resigned  to  the  loss  of  her 
saintly  Mother,  till  our  Lord  in  His  mercy,  per- 
mitted her  to  see  a  vision,  in  which  He  showed 
Himself  to  her,  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  bed, 
in  company  with  innumerable  saints  and  an- 
gels, having  come  to  bring  the  soul  of  Teresa 
into  glory.  The  religious,  beholding  this  for 
the  duration  of  a  Credo,  begged  pardon  of  God 
for  her  want  of  resignation,  and  exclaimed 
that,  having  seen  the  bliss  reserved  for  her 
Mother,  she  would  not  keep  her  a  moment 
longer  upon  earth.  Immediately  after  this  the 
Saint  expired.  Another  religious  testified  that 
St.  Teresa  herself  declared  that  she  died  not 
so  much  from  her  illness  as  from  the  force  of 
Divine  love,  which  was  so  wondrous  in  its  in- 
tensity that  she  could  bear  it  no  longer.  This 
is  mentioned  in  the  Bull  for  her  canonization. 

Many  marvels  accompanied  the  Saint's 
death.  A  religious  beheld  her  soul  mounting 
upwards  in  the  form  of  a  snow-white  dove. 
Another  saw  what  seemed  a  resplendent  crys- 
tal rising  to  heaven.  Close  to  her  cell,  a  tree, 
long  withered  and  dead,  suddenly  blossomed  at 
the  very  moment  when  her  soul  passed  away, 
though  it  was  in  autumn.  Above  the  tower 
of  the  church  was  seen  a  star  of  unusual  brill- 
iancy. The  Saint's  face,  from  which  the 
wrinkles  formed  by  time  and  her  terrible 
austerities  were  smoothed  away,  appeared  as 
fair  and  white  as  marble.  Her  room,  the  bed- 
clothes, the  very  hands  of  those  who  bathed 
her,  were  impregnated  with  a  delightful  per- 
fume which  emanated  from  her  body. 

St.  Teresa  appeared,  after  her  death,  to  many 
persons,  and  told  them  of  the  extraordinary 
heights  of  glory  to  which  she  had  been  raised. 
To  one  of  her  own  religious  she  spoke  as  fol- 
lows: "  We  who  are  in  heaven  and  you  who  are 
upon  earth  should  be  united  by  the  same  spirit 
of  love  ;  we  in  seeing  the  Divine  Essence,  you 
in  adoring  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  and  per- 
forming the. same  duties  which  we  perform 
towards  the  Divinity  ;  we  in  rejoicing,  you  in 
suffering.  And  know,  and  repeat  this  to  my 
daughters,  that  the  more  you  suffer  now  the 
more  you  will  hereafter  rejoice." 

The  funeral  of  the  Saint  took  place  at  ten 
in  the  morning.  Her  body  was  placed  on  a 
bier,  with  drapery  of  some  precious  materials, 
silk  and  cloth  of  gold.     The  people  already 
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venerated  her  as  a  saint,  and  collected  in 
crowds  about  the  place  where  her  remains 
were  laid.  Cures  were  operated  from  that 
time  forth,  exciting  the  wonder  and  admira- 
tion of  the  faithful.  The  holy  body  was  laid 
to  rest  in  a  corner  of  the  choir  of  the  church 
at  Alba,  according  to  the  Saint's  request. 

Let  us  now  recount  briefly  the  wonders 
which  were  wrought  at  her  tomb,  and  the 
reverence  with  which  it  was  regarded.  As 
singular  noises  were  frequently  heard  pro- 
ceeding from  the  resting-place  of  the  prec- 
ious remains,  and  a  delicious  perfume  wafted 
thence,  the  Provincial  of  the  Order,  P^re 
Gratian,  when  on  a  visit  to  the  convent  at 
Alba,  determined  to  examine  them.  This  was 
done,  however,  with  the  utmost  secrecy,  lest 
the  displeasure  of  the  Alba  family  should  be 
incurred,  for  the  Duchess  was  ever  fearful 
that  the  body  might  be  removed.  To  this 
end  she  had  caused  loose  earth  and  stones  to 
be  plentifully  strewn  upon  the  resting-place. 
This  made  the  work  of  exhuming  the  remains 
more  difficult ;  but  after  four  days'  constant 
work  the  body  was  reached.  This  was  on  the 
9th  of  July,  1583,  nine  months  after  the  death 
of  the  Saint.  The  coffin  was  broken,  so  that 
the  damp  had  penetrated  and  rotted  the  gar- 
ments ;  but  the  body  of  the  Saint  was  in  a 
state  of  perfect  preservation,  the  face  appear- 
ing precisely  as  it  had  looked  at  the  hour  of 
death.  The  same  delicious  odor  came  forth 
and  filled  the  chapel,  and  an  oil  of  marvellous 
fragrance  issued  from  the  body.  The  stones 
of  the  tomb,  given  as  relics,  are  still  fragrant ; 
likewise  the  garments  of  the  Saint.  Particu- 
lar mention  is  made  of  a  sash,  or  girdle,  worn 
by  St.  Teresa  which,  twenty-five  years  after 
her  decease,  was  exhibited  at  the  Convent  of 
the  Discalced  Carmelites  at  Saragossa,  and 
from  which  oil  still  issued  drop  by  drop.  A 
hymn  of  rejoicing  now  went  up  to  Heaven ; 
Pere  Gratian  cut  off  the  left  hand  (which  is 
still  venerated  at  Lisbon),  and  the  body  of  the 
Saint,  newly  clad,  was  restored  to  the  tomb. 

Some  three  years  later — in  1585 — it  was 
agreed,  in  a  Chapter  of  the  Order,  that  the 
body  should  be  removed  to  Avila,  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons :  It  was  a  place  more  fre- 
quented by  strangers  than  Alba,  being  the 
residence  of  a  Bishop ;  it  was,  besides,  the 
birthplace  of  the  Saint,  and  the  cradle  of  her 
reforms  ;  and  it  contained  the  first  convent  of 
the  Reformed  Carmelites,  of  which  she  was 


prioress.  Moreover,  the  body  of  St.  Teresa 
had  been  promised  to  Don  Alvarez  de  Men- 
doza,  Bishop  thereof,  who  had  built  a  chapel 
expressly  for  its  reception.  In  consequence 
of  this.  Fathers  Gratian  and  Nazianzen  were 
delegated  to  command  the  nuns  of  the  convent 
at  Alba  to  deliver  up  the  body.  The  secret 
was  communicated  only  to  the  prioress  and 
three  of  the  oldest  religious.  They  were 
i3ommanded,  under  pain  of  censure,  to  obey 
these  orders,  and  to  keep  the  matter  a  secret 
from  the  community,  and  more  especially  from 
the  ducal  family  of  Alba.  Meantime,  strange 
noises  were  again  heard  at  the  tomb.  The 
body  of  the  Saint,  however,  was  taken  up  at 
nine  in  the  evening,  the  left  arm  being  cut  off, 
and  left  behind  as  a  relic.  The  same  miracu- 
lous tokens  were  given, — the  incorruptibility, 
the  odor,  the  oil, — and  vouched  for  by  all  pres- 
ent. The  perfume  miraculously  betrayed  the 
secret  to  the  other  nuns,  upon  all  of  whom 
silence  was  enjoined.  Despite  this  prohibition, 
however,  a  young  novice  sent  a  message  to 
the  Duchess  of  Alba  in  a  cake  which  she  pre- 
pared for  her.  Meanwhile  the  priests  departed 
with  the  precious  relic,  which  was  received  at 
the  Carmelite  Convent  of  St.  Joseph  at  Avila 
with  indescribable  joy. 

The  Duchess  of  Alba  having  read  the  nov- 
ice's message,  rushed  out  of  the  castle  frantic 
with  grief,  crying,  as  she  passed  though  the 
streets,  "  Who  has  robbed  me  of  St.  Teresa  ? 
Who  has  robbed  me  of  St.  Teresa?"  Nor 
could  her  grief  be  appeased.  Happily,  her 
husband,  Ferdinand  Alvarez  di  Toledo,  was 
then  at  Rome.  Through  his  influence  with 
the  Pope,  the  matter  was  brought  before  the 
Holy  See,  an  inquiry  instituted,  and  an  order 
was  issued  by  St.  Pius  V  commanding  the 
Carmelites  of  Avila  to  restore  the  body  to  the 
Convent  of  Alba  de  Tormes,  where  new  prodi- 
gies announced  its  return.  A  religious  saw  a 
star  of  wonderful  brilliancy  in  the  chapel  over 
the  place  where  the  remains  had  been,  and  the 
whole  chancel  was  filled  with  light. 

The  religious  of  the  Convent  of  the  Incar- 
nationt  at  Alba  de  Tormes,  have  ever  since  re- 
mained the  guardians  of  the  Saint's  remains. 
The  coffin  was  frequently  opened  and  the 
body  exposed  to  illustrious  persons,  and  was 
exhibited  to  the  public  in  1616,  that  is  to  say, 
thirty-four  years  after  her  death,  when' its  in- 
corruptibility was  again  attested.  Later  on 
a  chapel  was  erected  specially  for  the  remains. 
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The  walls  thereof  were  hung  with  cloth  of  sil- 
ver ;  the  body  was  placed  in  a  costly  casket, 
which  was  draped  in  embossed  velvet,  studded 
with  richly-carved  and  gilded  nails.  Philip  II 
of  Spain  contributed  a  superb  brocaded  dais, 
and  the  Duke  of  Alba  gave  a  large  lamp  of 
richly-wrought  silver. 

Kings,  princes,  emperors,  the  council  of 
Tarragone,  the  Bishops,  the  Cortes,  the  no- 
bles and  the  people,  all  alike  petitioned  for  the 
beatification  of  Teresa.  Foremost  amongst  its 
advocates  were  Louis  XIII  of  Prance,  and  his 
pious  consort,  Anne  of  Austria.  On  the  24:th 
of  April,  1614,  Paul  V  declared  her  blessed ; 
and  on  the  22d  of  March,  1622,  Gregory  XV 
decreed  her  canonization.  This  took  place  at 
the  same  time  as  that  of  St.  Ignatius,  St. 
Francis  Xavier,  and  St.  Isidore,  all  natives  of 
Spain. 

In  1750,  King  Ferdinand  and  Queen  Maria- 
Teresa  of  Portugal  desired  to  visit  the  tomb. 
Illness,  however,  prevented  the  realization  of 
this  project ;  but  as  the  coffin  had  been  opened 
for  the  expected  visit,  and  the  fact  of  the  in- 
corruptibility of  the  body  again  attested,  the 
pious  sovereigns  determined  to  embellish  the 
tomb  and  the  chapel.  The  work  was  completed 
in  1760.  A  solemn  translation  of  the  remains 
took  place  on  the  evening  of  the  13th  of  Octo- 
ber ;  the  Bishop  of  Salamanca,  the  Superior- 
Greneral  of  the  Carmelites,  the  prior  of  the  con- 
vent, accompanied  by  many  Carmelite  nuns 
and  priests,  as  well  as  other  ecclesiastics,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  cell,  where  the  body  had  been  laid 
during  the  progress  of  the  work.  With  torches 
in  hand,  they  assembled  round  the  coffin,  which 
was  again  opened,  and  the  body  was  found 
intact,  and  still  emitting  a  sweet  odor.  On 
the  morning  of  the  14th  the  head  was  un- 
covered and  exposed  to  the  veneration  of  the 
faithful.  On  the  following  night.  Cardinal  de 
Solis  presided  at  the  solemn  translation.  The 
coffin  was  enclosed  in  a  silver  casket  lined  with 
embossed  velvet.  The  coffin  was  locked  by 
four  keys  and  enclosed  in  a  magnificent  urn 
of  solid  jasper.  Two  angels  of  white  marble 
watch  over  the  tomb,  one  bearing  the  ^row 
of  transverberation,  the  other,  the  crown  of 
virginity.  It  is  said  that  the  ceremony  of 
translation  was  so  magnificent  that  never  did 
Old  Castile  witness  so  splendid  a  sight ;  the 
noble  and  knightly  throng  mingling  with 
men  of  every  rank  and  condition.  It  was  one 
of   those  grand  manifestations  of  faith  for 


which  the  Old  World  is  so  famous ;  one  of 
those  pagents,  where  the  noble  and  the  serf, 
the  peasant  and  the  king,  knelt  side  by  side 
at  the  same  altar,  and  filled  to  repletion  the 
temples  of  the  living  Grod. 

Now  that  her  Tri-centenary  is  at  hand, 
and  all  Europe  is  bestirring  itself  to  do 
the  seraphic  heart  of  this  servant  of  God  fit- 
ting honor,  we  have  not,  indeed,  in  America 
the  tomb  of  St.  Teresa  to  surround  with  our 
homage  and  our  offerings ;  but  we  have  her 
children  here,  and  we  are  appealed  to  by  the 
Discalced  Carmelites  of  New  Orleans  to  give 
them  help.  They  call  upon  all  who  wear  the 
Brown  Scapular  to  make  them  an  offering, 
however  trifling  or  however  great.  What  they 
want  is  not  a  costly  memorial  church,  nor 
tombs  of  rare  marbles,  nor  caskets  of  solid  sil- 
ver to  honor  their  mother,  but  a  place  wherein 
they  may  find  shelter — a  home  wherein  they 
can  follow,  undisturbed,  the  Rule  of  St.  Teresa, 
and  draw  down  rich  blessings  on  this  Conti- 
nent and  on  the  United  States. 


Eliane. 


TRANSLATED    FROM    THE   FRENCH    OF    MRS.    AUGUSTUS 

CRAVEN,   AUTHOR   OF   "a   SISTER's   STORY,"  ETC., 

BY  LADY   GEORGIANA  FULLERTON. 

PART   II. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  Eliane  and 
her  aged  companion  were  on  their  way  to  Er- 
lon,  where  they  arrived  early  the  following 
morning.  Eliane  had  suffered  so  much  in 
that  place  that  she  could  never  enter  her 
room  there  without  a  vivid  recollection  of  the 
struggles  her  soul  had  undergone  during  the 
days  when  she  had  to  fight  with  and  subdue 
the  anguish  which  convulsed  it.  But  this 
time  her  thoughts  were  chiefly  engrossed  by 
the  task  she  had  undertaken,  and  all  her  ener- 
gies absorbed  by  the  ardent  desire  to  perform 
it  well. 

From  the  very  moment  of  her  arrival  she 
had  reason  to  rejoice  that  she  had  come,  for  it 
seemed  to  revive  everybody's  courage.  Ac- 
companied by  Sister  Seraphine,  she  visited  all 
the  sick  people  in  the  village,  most  of  whom 
were  children  and  young  girls.  Her  kind 
words  and  bright  looks  gave  hope  and  pleas- 
ure to  the  sufferers  ;  and  though  she  reminded 
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them  and  their  friends  that  she  was  only  the 
messenger  of  their  real  benefactress,  it  was 
evident  that  her  presence  was  doing  them 
more  good  than  all  the  comforts  she  brought 
with  her. 

Sister  Seraphine  and  her  companion,  the 
Cure  and  the  agent  had  done  their  best  since 
the  breaking  out  of  the  epidemic ;  but  their 
means  were  running  short,  and  they  were 
anxiously  awaiting  the  Marquise's  answer  to 
their  letters,  when  Eliane's  appearance,  with 
ample  means  and  power  to  meet  any  require- 
ment, changed  the  aspect  of  affairs. 

Everything  was  organized  in  the  best  man- 
ner possible.  Whilst  Eliane  made  each  day 
her  rounds  in  the  village,  Mademoiselle  Sil- 
vestre  and  the  youngest  of  the  Sisters  pre- 
pared at  home  the  food  cooked  for  the  sick, 
and  kept  up  the  kitchen  fire,  so  as  to  secure 
an  unlimited  supply  of  broth.  They  also  ju- 
diciously distributed  the  contents  of  a  large 
case  of  the  best  Bordeaux  and  Champagne, 
sent  by  Monleon  ;  then  warm  clothing,  or- 
dered by  the  Marquise,  arrived.  A  list  was 
made,  with  Sceur  Louises's  assistance,  of  all  the 
sick  cases,  and  means  taken  to  relieve  those 
families  where  the  bread-winner  was  laid  low. 
Preventive  measures  were  likewise  adopted, 
better  food  supplied  to  those  in  danger  of 
catching  the  infection,  and  disinfectants  ev- 
erywhere employed.  These  precautions,  com- 
bined with  Eliane's  advice  and  encourage- 
ment, checked  the  panic,  and  brought  back  to 
the  bedside  of  the  sick  most  of  those  whom 
terror  had  paralyzed. 

This  change  in  the  public  feeling  soon  re- 
acted favorably  on  the  general  health  of  the 
place.  About  a  week  after  her  arrival,  Eliane 
could  inform  her  aunt  that  for  twenty-four 
hours  no  fresh  case  had  occurred,  and  that 
the  doctor  thought  the  contagion  was  decreas- 
ing. She  was  writing  this  letter  in  the  in- 
fant-school, where,  after  her  visits  to  the  sick, 
she  always  spent  an  hour  before  returning  to 
the  chateau.  Whilst  thus  engaged,  she  was 
joined  by  Sister  Seraphine,  who  looked  sad 
and  anxious.  She  had  just  returned  from  a 
lonely  cottage  in  one  of  the  most  distant  parts 
of  the  parish,  where  a  poor  man  was  dying. 

"  Poor  Binel  is  not  at  all  better,"  she  said  ; 
"  I  am  afraid  it  is  a  hopeless  case.  The  fever  is 
very  bad  in  that  direction  ;  and  I  hear  that  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  in  the  little 
village  of  Erlon  du  Gue,  it  is  a  great  deal 


worse  than  here;  The  poor  people  there  have 
not  the  same  resources  as  we  have.  They  are 
much  more  to  be  pitied  than  our  villagers." 

"  But,  then,"  Eliane  said,  "  as  there  is  a  de- 
cided improvement  here,  we  can  spare  them 
some  of  our  provisions." 

"  That  is  exactly  what  I  was  going  to  pro- 
pose ;  but  we  must  first  consult  M.  Thenin. 
They  tell  me  that  the  little  chateau  of  Erlon 
du  Gue  is  inhabited,  and  that  there  also  there 
are  cases  of  fever." 

"  Did  you  say  that  Erlon  du  Ghie  is  inhab- 
ited ?  "  Eliane  exclaimed.  The  name  of  that 
place  awakened  vivid  recollections  of  a  day 
she  could  never  forget.  No  other  spot  on 
earth  was  so  closely  connected  in  her  mind 
with  Raynald's  image.  "Who  is  staying 
there  ?  "  she  asked. 

"Nobody  could  tell  me,"  Sister  Seraphine 
answered.  "  Some  one  said  that  it  was  let  to 
a  foreign  family.  But  here  is  M.  Thenin  ;  he 
will  know." 

The  agent,  who  was,  generally  speaking, 
very  communicative,  replied,  when  the  Sister 
put  the  question,  that  M.  le  Marquis  had  lent 
the  house  to  friends  of  his  for  two  months  ; 
and  then  not  wishing,  it  seemed,  to  say  any- 
thing more  about  it,  he  talked  of  something 
else. 

Eliane  did  not  speak.  She  finished  her  let- 
ter, and  then  said  to  Mademoiselle  Silvestre, 
who  was  closing  the  cupboard  in  which  she 
kept  clothes  and  linen  for  the  sick  :  "  As  you 
are  ready,  we  had  better  go.  It  looks  as  if  it 
would  rain  soon.  We  may  as  well  make  the 
best  of  our  way  home." 

She  put  on  her  beaver  hat  and  her  water- 
proof, but  as  she  was  going  out,  she  turned 
back  and  said :  "  Sister  Seraphine,  suppose  I 
was  to  go  to  the  village  of  the  Gue,  and  find 
out  all  about  it  ?  " 

"  No,  Mademoiselle,"  the  agent  said  ;  "  you 
cannot  go  there  this  evening.  It  would  take 
more  than  two  hours  to  drive  to  it  in  a  car- 
riage, and  four  to  walk,  supposing  you  went 
round  by  the  bridge." 

"  You  would,  I  dare  say,  lend  me  your  car- 
riage, M.  Thenin  ?  " 

As  he  did  not  immediately  answer,  she 
added  :  "  Or  I  can  ride  one  of  the  two  horses 
that  are  here.  I  used  to  ride  them  alternately 
last  year.  Little  Thomas  would  accompany 
me.  In  three  hours  I  could  go  there  and 
back." 
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When  Raynald,  after  his  departure,  had 
sold  all  his  horses,  he  had  given  express  or- 
ders that  Chamyl  and  Roxane  should  remain 
in  the  stables. 

"Well,  on  horseback  perhaps  you  might, 
especially  if  you  crossed  the  ford,"  M.  Thenin 
replied.  "But  I  beseech  you,  Mademoiselle, 
not  to  go  in  that  direction.  You  must  not 
allow  it,  Mademoiselle  Silvestre  ;  the  disease  is 
much  more  virulent  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river  than  it  has  been  here.  I  beg  of  you. 
Mademoiselle,  not  to  go  there." 

The  poor  man,  divided  as  he  was  between 
his  respect  for  Eliane  and  his  anxiety  to  im- 
pede her  project,  seemed  greatly  agitated.  She 
observed  it,  and  said  :  "  Very  well,  M.  Thenin ; 
I  shall  give  it  up  for  to-day.  But  please  come 
to  the  chateau  to-morrow  morning,  that  we 
may  speak  again  about  it." 

She  and  Mademoiselle  Silvestre  then  de- 
parted. The  light  was  declining,  and  rain 
beginning  to  fall ;  the  wind,  too,  was  blowing 
very  hard. 

"What  an  idea  that  was,"  the  latter  said, 
"  for  you  to  go  ten  miles  off,  on  such  a  night 
as  this  is  likely  to  be  !  But  I  should  not  have 
allowed  you  to  commit  so  great  a  folly,"  the 
old  lady  added,  in  an  authoritative  tone,  which 
assumed  that  Eliane  was  bound  to  submit  to 
her  prohibitions. 

"  I  am  not  thinking  of  it  for  to-night ;  we 
shall  see  about  it  to-morrow,"  Eliane  replied, 
and  hastened  her  pace.  She  was  agitated  by 
a  sort  of  presentiment  she  could  not  account 
for.  On  approaching  the  house,  they  heard 
the  sound  of  a  horse's  rapid  trot  in  the  ave- 
nue, and  when  a  few  minutes  afterwards  they 
emerged  from  an  alley  in  the  shrubbery,  great 
was  their  astonishment  at  finding  M.  de  Mal- 
seigne  at  the  door  of  the  chateau. 

"  Armand  !"  Eliane  exclaimed. 

"  M.  le  Baron  ! "  Mademoiselle  Silvestre 
ejaculated. 

The  suddenness  of  his  apparition,  the  late- 
ness of  the  hour,  and  something  in  his  manner, 
at  once  led  to  the  fear  that  he  was  the  bearer 
of  bad  news. 

"  Can  I  see  you  alone  ? "  he  whispered  to 
Eliane.     "  I  am  in  a  great  hurry." 

"But  you  will  dine  here?"  Mademoiselle 
Silvestre  asked. 

"  I  think  I  shall  not  have  time  to  do  so," 
he  ansvv^ered. 

And  whilst  the  good  old  lady  was  remon- 


strating, Eliane  opened  the  door  of  the  little 
salon  on  the  ground-floor,  which  she  and  her 
companion  used  as  a  sitting-room. 

When  they  were  alone,  Armand  said  to  her : 
"Perhaps  you  know,  Eliane,  that  the  little 
chateau  of  the  Gue  is  inhabited  ?  " 

"So  I  have  heard." 

"  Do  you  know  who  is  living  there  ?  " 

"No."  J 

"  I  must  tell  you  who  it  is,  and  make  an  ap-      * 
peal  to  your  courage,  your  generosity — to  all 
that  I  know  is  in  you,  Eliane,  and  that  makes 
you  what  you  are." 

"  Who  is  staying  there,  Armand  ? "  she 
asked,  with  a  trembling  voice. 

"A  person  who  is  at  this  moment  ill,  and 
perhaps  dying,  of  the  fever — the  young  Mar- 
quise de  Liminge,  Raynald's  wife." 

Eliane  turned  pale,  her  eyes  expanded  in  a 
strange  manner ;  she  leant  against  the  table 
without  speaking. 

Malseigne  was  alarmed. 

"  Forgive  me,"  he  said.  "  I  have,  perhaps, 
reckoned  too  much  on  your  fortitude.  My 
only  excuse  is  that  I  have  always  thought  you 
capable  of  any  heroic  act." 

"You  have  done  perfectly  well,  Armand. 
It  was  only  the  surprise  that  overcame  me. 
And  yet,"  she  added,  "  I  almost  feel  as  if  I  had 
guessed  it." 

Eliane  pushed  back  the  hair  from  her  fore- 
head and  looked  at  him.  He  almost  forgot 
everything  for  a  moment  as  he  gazed  on  that 
face  so  full  of  strength  and  softness,  of  deep 
feeling  and  holy  calmness,  and  read  in  the 
most  beautiful  eyes  in  the  world  the  spirit  of 
a  beautiful  soul. 

"  Now,"  she  said,  "  make  haste  and  tell  me        j 
everything,  for  there  is,  I  am  sure,  no  time  to 
lose." 

Armand  recovered  his  usual  composure,  and 
quickly  and  clearly  gave  her  an  account  of  her 
cousin's  return  to  France,  his  departure  anil 
momentary  absence,  his  wife's  establishment 
at  the  Chateau  de  Gue,  and  the  promise  he  had 
made  to  watch  over  Ersilia,  to  whom  he  had 
accordingly  paid  frequent  visits. 

For  some  time  everything  seemed  tolerably 
promising.  She  rather  liked  the  place  and 
the  novelty  of  the  scene.  Her  gloom  and  de- 
jection evidently  decreased,  although  her  spir- 
its continued  very  unequal.  But  at  the  end 
of  a  few  weeks  the  young  Marquise  sickened 
with  the  fever.    A  Soeur  du  Bon  Secours  was 
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summoned  from  Paris,  and  under  her  careful 
nursing  she  seemed  to  be  recovering.  But 
unhappily  her  nurse,  the  good  Assunta,  from 
whom  she  had  never  been  separated,  caught 
the  malady,  and  had  died  the  night  before. 
This  sad  event  could  not  be  concealed  from 
Ersilia,  and  her  consequent  grief  and  agita- 
tion brought  on  complications  which  placed 
her  in  imminent  danger.  The  Sister  who 
attended  her  was  accustomed  to  watch  cases 
of  mental  as  well  as  physical  affections, 
and  she  told  Malseigne  that  the  only  chance 
she  saw  of  saving  her  patient  would  be  the  co- 
operation of  some  one  not  only  as  devoted  as 
her  nurse  had  been,  but  also  young,  and  likely 
to  please  and  influence  her. 

"A  strange  idea,"  Armand  said,  "then  oc- 
curred to  me  ;  perhaps  a  very  wild  and  foolish 
one.  I  had  just  heard  that  you  had  been  here 
for  some  days.  Thenin,  who,  you  know,  is  de- 
voted to  Raynald,  and  the  only  person  in  our 
confidence,  had  been  describing  to  me  all  your 
presence  had  effected  in  this  place.  He  spoke 
of  your  courage,  your  presence  of  mind,  your 
influence  over  the  sick — " 

Eliane  rose  and  interrupted  him.  "Armand, 
we  must  not  lose  a  moment.  If  you  tell  him 
to  do  so,  Thenin  will  let  us  have  his  carriage, 
or  indeed —  How  long  did  it  take  you  to  ride 
here?" 

"  Rather  less  than  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
I  crossed  the  ford." 

And  why  should  I  not  ride  back  with  you  ? 
It  would  take  a  long  time  to  get  there  in  the 
carriage." 

She  rang  the  bell  and  ordered  Cbamyl  to  be 
saddled. 

"I  shall  want  just  a  quarter  of  an  hour," 
she  said,  "  to  break  to  Mademoiselle  Silvestre 
where  I  am  going,  and  to  get  ready  to  start." 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  astonishment  and 
almost  terror  with  which  poor  Silvestre  heard 
the  announcement  of  Eliane's  plan,  stated,  as 
it  was,  in  a  rapid  and  determined  manner. 

"You,  Eliane!  Are  you  going  to  visit 
that—" 

Eliane  interrupted  her.  "  I  am  going  to  see 
the  Marquise  de  Liminge,  who  is  dangerously 
ill  at  the  Chateau  du  Gue." 

Mademoiselle  Silvestre  began  to  cry. 

"  No,  never,  never  would  I  have  expected  to 
hear  you  call  that  woman  by  that  name." 

"  She  is  the  wife  of  my  cousin.  How  could 
I  call  her  anything  else  ! " 


There  was  something  harsh  and  not  quite 
natural  in  Eliane's  way  of  speaking,  and  her 
answer  did  not  at  all  tend  to  pacify  the  poor 
old  lady. 

"  What  will  Madame  la  Marquise  say  ? 
What  account  can  I  give  her  of  this  strange 
proceeding  ?  Dear  me,  dear  me  !  that  I  should 
have  been  so  foolish  as  to  come  here  with  one 
who  can  act  so  recklessly  !  Why  did  I  leave 
Crecy  and  my  dear  Marquise'  ?  " 

These  exclamations  almost  made  Eliane 
smile,  and  had  the  effect  of  calming  her  agita- 
tion. A  new  idea  also  occurred  to  her,  but 
for  this  scheme  Mademoiselle  Silvestre's  co- 
operation was  necessary.  She  sat  down  by 
her,  kissed  her  streaming  cheeks,  and  then 
quietly  reminded  the  kind-hearted  woman'that 
the  case  was  one  of  a  sick,  and  perhaps  a  dy- 
ing, person.  She  appealed  to  her  good  nature, 
her  charity, — even  to  the  fact  which  could  not 
be  got  over,  that  this  stranger  was  Raynald's 
wife,  and  at  last  induced  her  to  listen  with 
composure  to  what  she  had  to  say.  When 
Mademoiselle  Silvestre  understood  that  her  as- 
sistance was  required,  she  began  to  view  the 
matter  in  another  light. 

As  soon  as  Eliane  had  had  time  to  think,  it 
struck  her  that  it  would  be  better  if  her  old 
companion  came  with  her,  or,  at  any  rate, 
joined  her  at  the  Chateau  du  Gue.  It  was 
certain  that  she  could  not  herself  return  to 
Erlon  that  night,  and  probably  not  the  next 
day.  On  the  other  hand.  Mademoiselle  Sil- 
vestre thought  that,  as  it  was  impossible  to 
make  Eliane  give  up  her  resolution,  it  might 
be  as  well,  however  she  might  herself  hate  it, 
to  accompany  her ;  and  that  point  once  set- 
tled in  the  mind  of  the  good  woman,  she  set 
about,  with  her  accustomed  good  sense,  to 
make  herself  as  useful  as  she  could. 

It  was  accordingly  decided  that  Eliane 
should  ride  with  Malseigne  to  the  little  cha- 
teau by  the  shortest  road,  and  Mademoiselle 
Silvestre  drive  there  as  soon  as  possible  in 
Thenin's  -carriage,  bringing  with  her  the 
clothes  and  other  things  she  might  require. 

"  When  once  we  are  there,  dear  Mademoiselle, 
we  shall  see  together  what  we  had  better  do. 
Here  everything  is  going  on  well.  No  one  in 
the  village  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  we 
have  hastened  to  the  assistance  of  the  sick  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river.  Thenin  always 
does  what  Armand  tells  him,  and  will  hold 
his  tongue  on  the  subject." 
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Eliane,  as  she  said  this,  was  putting  on  her 
riding-habit,  and  Mademoiselle  Silvestre,  with 
her  practical  thoughtfulness,  filling  the  pock- 
ets of  a  small  waterproof  cape  with  two  flasks, 
one  containing  brandy  and  the  other  vinegar. 
Whenever  Eliane  visited  the  sick,  she  always 
insisted  on  providing  her  with  those  two  pre- 
servatives. 

In  less  than  twenty-five  minutes  these  prep- 
arations were  achieved  and  the  horses  ready. 
Eliane  had  joined  Malseigne  in  the  hall,  but 
Mademoiselle  Silvestre  urgently  remonstrated 
against  their  starting  without  eating  some- 
thing. And  Armand,  who  knew  what  trying 
hours  were  in  store  for  his  companion,  backed 
her  request. 

An  hour,  however,  had  hardly  elapsed  since 
he  had  arrived  at  the  chateau  before  he  found 
himself  on  horseback  again,  with  Eliane  at 
his  side,  on  their  way  to  Erlon  du  Grue.  They 
rode  very  fast,  and  were  so  engrossed  by  other 
cares  that  they  scarcely  took  any  notice  of 
the  pouring  rain.  At  first,  indeed,  they  were 
in  some  degree  sheltered  from  it  by  the  thick 
trees  of  the  avenue  ;  but  after  crossing  the 
gates  of  the  park,  and  entering  on  the  open 
road  which  led  thence  to  the  river,  they  per- 
ceived that  the  wind  was  blowing  violently 
and  the  rain  falling  in  torrents.  It  was  a  real 
tempest  they  were  encountering. 

"  If  this  goes  on  for  another  hour,"  Armand 
said,  "  the  ford  will  be  impassable." 

"  The  more  reason  to  get  on  fast,"  Eliane 
answered.  She  knew  that  he  had  checked  for 
an  instant  his  horse's  speed. 

They  went  on  galloping,  with  the  rain  and 
the  wind  beating  against  their  faces.  Then 
Armand  cried  :  "  Stop,  Eliane  !  You  must  not 
go  on  any  further  in  such  weather." 

But  Eliane  refused  to  stop,  and  only  an- 
swered :  "  We  must  hasten  on  to  the  ford." 

She  made  Chamyl  gallop  instead  of  trot.  It 
was  no  easy  matter,  however,  to  proceed  at 
that  rate  in  the  dark,  and  in  the  face  of  the 
drizzling  wind.  The  moon,  now  and  then, 
appeared  through  a  break  in  the  clouds,  and 
threw  an  uncertain  light  on  the  road.  For- 
tunately, they  both  knew  every  inch  of  the 
way,  had  perfectly  sure-footed  horses,  and  were 
capital  riders. 

At  last  they  arrived  at  the  ford,  but  at  the 
first  glance  perceived  that  it  was  'too  late. 
The  water  was  foaming  and  dashing  like  a 
torrent  over  the  stones   which   marked   the 


passage.  It  was  impossible  to  cross  it.  They 
would  infallibly  have  been  swept  into  the 
river,  and  below  the  ford  there  was  no  landing- 
place  for  their  horses.  They  gazed  in  silent 
consternation  on  the  swollen  stream,  and  at 
the  lights  of  the  Chateau  du  Gue  on  the  op- 
posite side.  It  was  not  more  than  a  quarter  of 
an  hour's  distance  from  them.  To  return  to 
the  Grand  Erlon,  get  a  carriage,  and  drive  all 
the  way  round,  would  have  caused  a  long  delay. 

"Armand  said,  in  a  decided  tone  :  "  You 
must  go  back,  Eliane ;  I  do  not  at  all  like  to 
let  you  ride  home  alone,  but  it  is  better  than 
that  you  should  attempt  to  cross  the  river." 

"And  what  are  you  going  to  do  ?  " 

"  I  shall  ride  to  a  spot  a  quarter  of  a  league 
above  the  ford,  just  opposite  the  only  land- 
ing-place on  the  other  side.  My  horse  will 
swim  across." 

"And  so  will  mine.  I  have  perfect  confi- 
dence in  Chamyl.  He  will  follow  your  horse. 
You  are  certain,  I  suppose,  as  to  the  exact 
place  to  land  at." 

"For  myself,  I  am,"  Armand  answered; 
"  but  nothing  shall  induce  me  to  suffer  you  to 
run  the  risk.  I  feel  now  as  if  it  had  been 
madness  to  thing  of  your  crossing  the  ford  in 
the  night  and  in  such  weather.  But,  higher 
up,  the  river  is  deep  and  rapid,  and  I  should 
be  positively  guilty  if  I  suffered  you  to  en- 
counter such  a  danger." 

"There  is  no  danger  to  speak  of,  with  a 
good  horse.  Once,  when  I  was  fifteen,  I 
crossed  in  that  way  a  river  in  Scotland.  It  is 
only  necessary  not  to  lose  one's  head.  Do 
not  be  afraid,  Armand.  If  Thomas,  the  little 
groom,  had  been  here  instead  of  me,  as  a  mat-  i 
ter-of-course  he  would  have  followed  you." 

At  another  time  this  argument  might  have 
made  Malseigne  smile,  but  at  that  moment  it 
irritated  him. 

"  Nonsense,"  he  said  ;  "  I  do  not  know  what ; 
I  might  have  done  about  Thomas  ;  but  I  sup- 
pose I  may  be  permitted  to  feel  more  anxious 
about  you  than  about  him.  A  youth  and  a 
groom  can  do  what  a  woman  must  not  at- 
tempt. But  now  do  as  I  tell  you  :  go  back  to 
Erlon  ;  ride  slowly,  and  you  will  arrive  there 
in  safety.  To-morrow  I  shall  bring  you  tid- 
ings, and  then  you  can  return  with  me." 

Eliane  turned  her  eyes  towards  the  little 
chateau.  "  Yes :  but  it  may  be  too  late  by 
that  time  for  me  to  be  of  any  use.  No  :  Ar- 
mand, I   will  not  turn   back  ;    I  will  follow 
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you  ;  1  have  made  up  my  mind  about  it.  Let 
us  not  lose  any  more  time  in  discussion." 

Armand  rapidly  considered  what  he  had  to 
do.  He  had,  indeed,  seen  Eliane  perform  as 
difficult  feats  on  horseback,  both  at  Crecy  and 
at  Erlon.  He  had  often  been  astonished  at 
her  presence  of  mind,  her  boldness,  and  the 
wonderful  firmness  of  her  hand.  He  would 
not  have  been  afraid  for  any  equally  good 
horsewoman.  Why  was  he  so  nervous  about 
her  ?  Alas !  he  too  well  knew  why,  in  her 
case,  he  was  so  tremblingly  alive  to  the  risk. 
But  what  was  the  use  of  his  dwelling  on  his 
fears  when  she  was  evidently  determined  to 
carry  her  point  ?  And  he  had  had  many  a 
proof  that  when  her  will  was  set  on  what  she 
thought  a  duty,  no  power  on  earth  could  turn 
her  from  her  purpose.  He  saw  no  help  for  it, 
and,  ceasing  to  argue,  thought  only  of  acting. 

"  Promise  me,"  he  said,  "  to  follow  exactly 
my  directions." 

"  I  promise  it,"  she  answered. 

Armand  took  out  of  his  pocket  and  lighted 
a  small  carriage  lantern,  which  he  fastened 
securely  to  his  back  by  means  of  a  strap  worn 
as  a  cross-belt.  "  Follow  me,"  he  said,  "  as 
closely  as  you  can.  Keep  your  eyes  on  the 
light,  and  guide  your  horse  accordingly." 

"  Very  well,"  she  answered. 

And  on  they  went  along  the  river  side,  un- 
til he  stopped  at  the  place  where  they  were 
to  cross. 

"  Here  we  are,"  Malseigne  cried  ;  "  are  you 
ready  ? " 

"Yes." 

"  Have  you  drawn  your  foot  out  of  the  stir- 
rup ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  have  ;  do  not  be  afraid." 

Eliane  had  indeed  taken  that  precaution, 
and  lifted  up  as  high  as  possible  the  long  folds 
of  her  habit.  Firmly  seated  in  her  saddle,  she 
gathered  together  the  reins  ;  then,  with  voice 
and  hand  encouraging  Chamyl,  she  gave  him 
his  head,  and  made  him  plunge  into  the  dark 
river  after  Armand,  which  he  did  without  re- 
sistance. 

This  hazardous  passage  proved  longer  and 
more  difficult  than  they  had  foreseen.  Ar- 
mand in  the  midst  of  the  noise  of  the  wind  and 
the  water  could  almost  hear  the  beatings  of 
his  own  heart.  Now  and  again,  in  a  hoarse 
voice,  he  called  out  to  make  sure  that  Eliane 
was  there.  She  always  answered,  and  kept 
up  the  courage  of  her  guide.    Never  in  his  life 


had  he  felt  so  terrified.     He  gasped  for  breath. 
A  cold  sweat  bathed  his  forehead. 

When  at  last  his  horse  reached  the  shore, 
and  jumping  off  his  back  he  had  seized 
Chamyl's  bridle  and  helped  Eliane  to  land, — 
when  he  saw  her  safe  and  sound,  and  hardly 
agitated  by  the  danger  she  had  encountered, 
for  a  moment  he  was  overcome  by  the  sud- 
den reaction  following  on  the  desperate  anx- 
iety of  mind  and  soul  he  had  undergone. 
Armand,  one  of  the  most  calm  and  courageous 
of  men,  was  seized  with  a  sudden  giddiness, 
staggered  and  fell  at  the  feet  of  the  trem- 
bling and  exhausted  horse. 

CHAPTER  Xn. 

In  one  instant  Eliane  was  off  her  horse  and 
by  Armand's  side.  She  poured  some  of  the 
vinegar,  with  which  Mademoiselle  Silvestre 
had  provided  her,  upon  her  hankerchief  and 
bathed  his  forehead  with  it.  The  light  which 
he  carried  had  been  extinguished  by  his  fall ; 
but,  fortunately,  the  rain  ceasing  just  then, 
the  drifting  clouds  divided,  so  that  there  was 
light  enough  on  the  road  to  allow  her  to  see 
what  she  was  doing. 

Malseigne  soon  revived,  and  stood  up. 

"  Lean  against  this  tree,"  Eliane  said,  and 
gave  him  the  flask  which  contained  brandy. 
He  drank  a  few  drops,  and  returned  it  to  her. 

"  Thank  you,  Eliane.  It  is  strange,  indeed, 
that  I  should  have  fainted  away  like  a  woman, 
and  that  you  should  have  been  obliged  to 
come  to  my  assistance." 

"  You  were  afraid  for  me,"  she  answered. 

"  Yes  :  I  own  I  was  terrified." 

"  I  was  not  at  all  frightened.  You  gave  me 
courage,  the  light  guided  me,  and  I  felt  all 
the  time  that  Chamyl  knew  perfectly  what  he 
was  about.     Are  you  quite  recovered  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes.    Let  us  push  on  as  fast  as  we  can." 

He  helped  her  to  get  on  her  horse,  mounted 
his  own,  and  away  they  went. 

As  they  approached  the  Chateau  du  Gu^, 
she  said  :  "  Does  she  know  me  by  name  ?  " 

"  No  ;  I  do  not  think  she  has  ever  heard  of 
you." 

Both  felt  a  little  embarrassed.  Then  she 
asked  :  "  How  will  my  arrival  be  explained  to 
her?" 

"  We  must  do  about  that  as  seems  best  at 
the  moment,"  he  replied. 

Nothing  more  was  said  until  they  reached 
the  chateau.      He  lightly  touched  the  bell, 
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and  the  door  instantly  opened.  No  one  in  the 
house  was  asleep. 

'^  Has  there  been  any  change  ? "  Armand 
asked,  in  a  whisper. 

"  No  ;  except  that  she  has  become  very  rest- 
less. Now  she  is  dozing.  The  Sister  is  with 
her." 

It  was  Marcel,  Malseigne's  old  servant,  who 
answered  his  inquiry.  He  had  temporarily  as- 
sumed the  post  of  factotum  in  the  little  estab- 
lishment. 

"Come  to  your  room,"  Armand  said  to 
Eliane,  "  and  dry  your  shoes  and  your  clothes. 
We  have  been  longer  than  we  expected  on  the 
road,  and  Mademoiselle  Silvestre  will  be  here 
before  very  long." 

He  led  the  way  up  the  oak-wood  staircase  ; 
she  followed  him,  without  speaking.  In  the 
room  prepared  for  her  a  bright  fire  was  burn- 
ing ;  candles  were  on  the  table.  He  was  go- 
ing away,  when  a  sudden  fear  seized  him. 
Eliane  was  very  pale,  and  her  hat,  hair,  and 
habit  dripping  wet. 

"  Oh,  Eliane  ! "  he  exclaimed,  "  I  am  afraid 
that  you  have  reckoned  too  much  on  your 
physical  stength.  Shall  I  have  to  repent  all 
my  life  of  my  rashness  in  advising  you  to 
come  here  ?  Oh,  God  help  me  if  it  should  be 
so!" 

"  Do  not  be  at  all  anxious,"  she  answered. 
"I  really  am  not  even  tired.  Tell  me  now 
what  I  can  do." 

"  Wait  for  me  here  ;  I  shall  come  and  take 
you  in  a  moment.  You  are  quite  right.  I 
will  not  listen  to  my  fears." 

Eliane,  alone  in  that  room,  looked  about 
her.  It  seemed  to  belong  to  another  epoch. 
The  elaborate  carvings  of  the  wooden  bed,  the 
figured  silk  curtains,  the  pictures  impanelled 
in  the  wall,  the  ornaments  on  the  chimney, 
and  the  writing-table,  were  all  old-fashioned, 
carefully  studied,  in  exquisite  taste,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  in  a  somewhat  severe  style.  This 
was  just  what  she  would  have  expected  at  the 
little  Chateau  du  Gru4 — ^jast  what  had  been 
described  to  her ;  but  it  was  only  in  a  vague 
manner  that  outward  objects  struck  her  at 
that  moment.  In  spite  of  her  apparent  com- 
posure, Eliane  felt  deeply  affected.  During 
the  two  hours  that  had  elapsed  since  Mal- 
seigne's  sudden  arrival  at  Erlon  she  had 
scarcely  had  leisure  to  think.  She  now  began 
to  consider  the  strange  peculiarity  of  her  posi- 
tion. 


Here  she  was,  without  himj  in  that  house 
they  had  looked  at  and  talked  of  on  the  hap- 
piest day  of  her  life ;  and  how  came  it  that 
she  was  there  ?  How  would  she  be  received 
by  Raynald's  wife  ?  Had  this  bold  step  been 
wise  ?  Would  his  mother  be  angry  ?  and,  if 
he  heard  of  it,  how  would  it  strike  him  ?  Had 
she  been  deficient  in  prudence  and  modesty? 
Had  Malseigne  for  once  made  a  great  mistake? 
Why  did  he  not  come  back  ?  Did  this  long 
delay  mean  that  they  had  arrived  too  late  ? 

At  last  the  door  opened ;  but  it  was  only 
Marcel  bringing  in  a  tray  with  tea,  biscuits, 
and  cold  meat.  Eliane  in  vain  made  a  sign 
that  she  did  not  want  anything ;  he  would 
not  take  it  away. 

"  No,  no.  Mademoiselle.  You  must  eat,  and 
keep  up  your  strength." 

"  Presently  I  will ;  but  can  you  tell  me  how 
the  sick  lady  is  ?  " 

"  No,  I  can't ;  nor  can  anybody  else.  It  is 
only  on  the  twenty-first  day  that  we  shall 
know,  and  this  is  only  the  nineteenth.  The 
poor  little  lady  was  getting  better,  but  she  is 
in  such  grief.  She  was  so  fond  of  her  nurse, 
and  has  been  crying  her  eyes  out.  Of  course 
this  has  made  her  worse." 

This  was  all  the  information  that  Marcel 
could  afford,  and  Eliane  was  left  again  to  her 
solitary  meditations.  In  the  nervous  state  she 
was  in,  it  was  a  real  comfort  to  her  when  at 
last  Mademoiselle  Silvestre  arrived ;  for  now 
that  there  was  no  longer  place  for  recrimina- 
tion, her  old  friend  was  fully  disposed  to  af- 
ford her  as  much  assistance  as  possible  in  the 
strange  mission  she  had  undertaken.  But 
whilst  displaying  at  once  all  her  practical 
activity,  poor  Silvestre  was,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, in  a  state  of  feverish  excitement  im- 
possible to  describe.  The  thought  was  almost 
too  much  for  her,  that  she,  Rosalie  Silvestre, 
was  actually  under  the  same  roof  with  the  per- 
son who  had  bewitched  her  dear  Raynald  ;  the 
being  whom  she  had  been  so  long  thinking  of 
with  a  deep  aversion,  not  unmixed  with  a  sort 
of  mysterious  terror. 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  she  said,  after  examining 
the  adjoining  room,  where  she  was  to  sleep, 
"whatever  happens  I  shall  be  near  you;  so 
you  need  not  be  afraid.  You  were,  at  any 
rate,  quite  right  not  to  come  here  without  me. 
Dear  me,  how  it  did  rain  !  Was  there  ever 
such  weather  ?  But,  my  poor  child,  in  what 
a  state  your  shoes  are !  and  your  skirt  too ! 
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i  Just  as  if  you  had  crossed  the  river  on  foot. 
Why  did  you  not  take  them  oif  at  once? 
Make  haste  and  put  on  these  dry  stockings 
and  slippers,  and  let  me  arrange  your  hair  a 
bit.  And  now  slip  on  this  dressing-gown." 
I  Eliane  complied  with  all  these  injunctions, 
'  and,  attired  in  a  soft  white  flannel  garment, 
fastened  round  her  waist  by  a  blue  ribbon, 
seated  herself  near  the  fire.  She  was  feeling 
every  minute  more  anxious,  and  lent  an  ab- 

»sent  ear  to  her  companion's  remarks. 
"  You  must  eat  this  biscuit  and  drink  a  glass 
of  wine,"  Mademoiselle  Silvestre  said  ;  "  other- 
wise I  really  can't  allow  you  to  go  into  the 
sick  room." 

Eliane  did  as  she  was  told. 

"  And  now,  my  dear,"  the  old  lady  began, 
in  the  solemn  manner  she  was  apt  to  assume, 
especially  after  any  proof  of  disregard  of  her 
authority,  "  I  must  recommend  you  to  be  very 
cautious  in  what  you  say.  You  have  chosen 
to  perform  an  act  of  charity.  Well  and  good  ; 
but  you  must  never  forget  that  those  sort  of 
women — " 

"What  women?" 

"  I  mean  actresses,  public  singers — " 

"  Mademoiselle  Silvestre,  I  have  told  you  a 
hundred  times  that  the  young  Marquise  de 
Liminge  has  never  been  on  the  stage  nor  ap- 
peared in  public.  She  has  been  as  carefully 
brought  up  as  you  and  myself,  and  I  must  beg 
of  you  never  again — " 

She  was  speaking  with  an  eagerness  not 
quite  in  keeping  with  the  forced  composure  of 
her  previous  manner,  when  a  slight  knock  at 
the  door  was  heard,  and  Malseigne  appeared. 
He  did  not  come  in,  but  made  a  sign  to  Eliane, 
who  followed  him  down-stairs. 

The  room  where  poor  Ersilia  was  still  sleep- 
ing, in  a  heavy  and  feverish  manner,  was  on 
the  ground-floor.  On  their  way  to  it,  Mal- 
seigne and  his  companion  crossed  a  salon 
lighted  by  a  single  lamp.  There  they  met 
Sister  Saint  Irenee,  who,  in  order  to  speak  to 
them,  had  left  for  an  instant  the  patient's 
bedside.  She  gave  a  gentle  but  investigating 
look  at  Eliane's  countenance,  and  after  this 
brief  inspection  the  expression  of  her  clear, 
intelligent  eyes  showed,  even  better  than  the 
simple  words  of  thanks  she  addressed  to  Mal- 
seigne, how  thoroughly  satisfied  she  was. 

"  You  have  already,  I  believe,  seen  cases  of 
this  illness,  dear  Mademoiselle  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes  :  very  often." 


"  Then  you  know  what  you  have  to  do  ?  " 

"  When  I  have  been  attending  to  them  alone- 
I  did  the  best  I  could ;  but  as  you  are  here^ 
Sister,  I  shall  only  have  to  obey  your  direc- 
tions, and  you  can  rely  upon  my  doing  so." 

A  smile,  only  seen  on  some  few  counten- 
ances— a  smile  which  speaks  of  inward  joy  as. 
well  as  peace,  lighted  up  the  nun's  face. 

"  M.  de  Malseigne  told  me,"  she  answered^ 
"  that  you  were  calm  and  brave.  I  see  that 
he  was  right.  You  can  help  me  very  much  ; 
you  can  do  a  great  deal  of  good  to  my  poor 
patient — a  sort  of  good  beyond  my  power  to 
effect.     Thank  God  for  it !    Come  with  me.'^ 

As  she  was  about  to  enter  the  sick-room,. 
Eliane  turned  round  and  met  Armand's  eyes.        k 
They  expressed  intense  solicitude. 

"  Do  not  be  afraid,"  she  said.  "  I  want  you 
to  know  that  you  have  realized  a  wish  of  mine 
which  I  had  hardly  ventured  to  indulge.  1 
am  going  to  see  his  wife.  God  has  permitted 
this,  and  I  owe  it  to  you." 

The  night  was  far  advanced  when  Eliane 
returned  to  her  room.  Mademoiselle  Silvestre 
was  waiting  for  her  with  anxious  impatience. 

"  Thank  God  ! "  she  exclaimed  ;  "  here  you       ' 
are  at  last.     I  began  to  think  you  meant  ta 
spend  the  whole  night  there.     Well,  now,  tell 
me  all  about  it.     How  is  she  ?    What  is  likely 
to  happen  ?     Will  she  recover  or  not  ?  " 

Eliane  did  not  immediately  answer.  She 
would  have  given  much  to  be  alone,  and  not 
to  speak.  She  was  no  longer  pale  ;  her  cheeks 
were  flushed,  as  they  always  were  when  she 
was  feeling  anything  very  deeply.  At  last 
she  said  :  "She  is  beautiful,  young,  innocent- 
looking.  No  doubt  she  is  very  ill ;  but  she 
will  recover.  I  told  the  Sister  that  I  felt  cer- 
tain of  it,  and  I  think  this  is  now  her  own 
opinion." 

Great  would  have  been  the  surprise  of  any- 
body who  could  at  that  moment  have  read 
Mademoiselle  Silvestre's  thoughts  and  dis- 
cerned the  effects  which  even  the  most  legiti- 
mate feelings,  when  inordinate,  can  produce 
in  a  good  heart.  She  would  have  been  prob- 
ably startled  herself  if  she  had  analyzed  her 
own  impressions.  For  she — that  tender-hearted 
creature,  who  would  not  have  purposely  killed 
a  fly — was  really  at  that  moment  wishing  to 
hear  that  Ersilia  was  hateful,  and  her  death 
certain.  Yes  :  she  wanted  her  to  die,  and  felt 
as  if  "  it  would  serve  her  right."  She  did  not, 
of  course,  express  her  disappointment,  but,  in 
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spite  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  was  dying  to 
satisfy  her  intense  curiosity.  But  Eliane  was 
evidently  not  in  a  communicative  mood  ;  she 
remained  sitting  in  an  arm-chair,  silently 
engrossed  by  her  thoughts.  Mademoiselle 
Silvestre  did  not  venture  to  press  her  with 
questions.  At  last  she  said :  "  Come,  now, 
my  dear ;  you  must  be  tired  to  death  ;  I  must 
insist  on  your  going  to  bed." 

Eliane  started  up.  "  Yes  :  I  will  very  soon. 
I  am  not  at  all  sleepy;  but  I  must  try  to  rest, 
for  I  must  be  up  early.  But  I  want  first  to 
go  and  say  my  prayers  in  a  room  where  I  want 
you  to  come  too." 

Mademoiselle  Silvestre  looked  surprised. 

"  Yes :  I  came  up  to  bring  you." 

She  opened  the  door,  and  made  a  sign  to 
her  old  friend  to  follow  her.  Mademoiselle 
Silvestre,  rather  bewildered,  obeyed.  She  felt 
as  if  she  was  condescending  rather  too  far  in 
thus  yielding  to  Eliane's  desire,  but  excused 
herself  in  her  own  mind  by  thinking  that  it 
would  not  be  proper  to  allow  her  charge  to 
wander  about  alone  at  night  in  a  strange 
house. 

They  went  softly  down-stairs.  Eliane  led 
the  way  across  the  hall  to  a  passage  leading 
in  an  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  sick- 
room. She  had  been  told  that  the  mortuary 
chamber  was  there.  The  door  of  it  was  open, 
and  the  light  of  the  wax  tapers  within  pointed 
it  out  to  them.  They  went  in  and  knelt 
down.  Poor  Assunta  was  lying  on  the  bed  in 
her  last  sleep.  By  the  side  of  a  table,  on  which 
stood  a  crucifix  and  two  lighted  candles,  a 
Sister  was  praying.  A  deeper  stillness  than 
that  of  night  reigned  in  that  room ;  and  on 
the  brow  of  the  humble  peasant  shone  the 
majestic  beauty  of  death. 

Assunta,  like  all  women  who  work  hard 
and  suffer  much,  had  in  her  life-time  looked 
older  than  she  was.  Now,  in  the  hour  of 
supreme  repose,  her  face  had  resumed  an  ap- 
pearance of  comparative  youth.  Her  marked 
and  regular  features,  her  fine  hair — here  and 
there  strewed  with  gray — her  thin  hands  clasp- 
ing a  crucifix,  and  on  her  closed  lips  what 
looked  like  a  smile,  seemed  to  speak  of  the  joy 
of  duty  fulfilled,  and  the  peace  of  labor  ended. 
Everything  about  the  lifeless  form  was  holy, 
restful,  and  beautiful.  There  was  no  gloom 
in  that  scene. 

In  spite  of  small  defects  and  many  preju- 
dices. Mademoiselle  Silvestre  was  a  simple. 


pious  soul ;  ignorant,  indeed,  of  many  things 
which  learned  men  value,  but  understanding 
others  that  are  often  hid  from  wiser  eyes.  If 
Assunta  whilst  she  lived  could  have  pleaded 
the  cause  of  her  whom  she  so  dearly  loved, 
even  though  it  had  been  with  all  the  ardor  of 
affection  and  the  volubility  of  language  at  her 
command,  it  would  not  have  been  as  effectual 
as  the  silent  eloquence  of  death.  Mademoiselle 
Silvestre  understood  the  force  of  that  posthu- 
mous appeal.  She  could  not  doubt  that  the 
poor  woman  by  whose  side  she  knelt  had  been 
honest,  pious  and  good,  and  the  thought  did 
cross  her  at  that  moment  that  perhaps  As- 
sunta's  nurseling  was  not,  after  all,  so  deserv- 
ing of  contempt. 

She  did  not  reason  this  out  very  clearly,  but 
a  change  of  spirit  came  over  her  ;  a  real  feel- 
ing of  compassion  took  possession  of  her  heart, 
and  a  fervent  prayer  rose  to  her  lips,  not  only 
for  the  departed  soul  of  Assunta,  but  also  for 
her  whose  death  erewhile  she  had  dared  to 
wish  for. 

(to  be  continued.) 


St.  Teresa's  Thorns. 


BY   ELEANOR   C.   DONNELLY. 


Written  for  the  Tri-centennial  of  St.  Teresa, 
October  15, 1882  ;  and  dedicated  with  reveren- 
tial regard  to  her  devoted  children,  the  Dis- 
calced  Carmelites  of  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 

I. 

3N  a  quaint  old  Spanish  city, 
'Neath  the  sunny  Spanish  skies, 
In  a  shrine  of  gold  and  crystal, 

Set  with  gems  (like  angels'  eyes), — 
The  heart  of  St.  Teresa 

To-day,  uncovered,  lies. 
11. 
And  around  it  throng  the  pilgrims. 

Who,  from  rise  to  set  of  sun, 
Come  to  venerate  the  relics 

Of  that  valiant  Spanish  nun  ; 
And  to  muse  upon  the  wonders 

Which  that  little  heart  hath  done. 
III. 
That  little  heart,  yet  mighty, 

Incorrupt  and  pure  and  sweet, 
As  when,  of  old,  at  Avila, 

The  rapture  and  the  heat 
Of  a  burning,  yearning  seraph 

In  its  pulses  bravely  beat ; 
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IV. 

From  its  flesh  (where  once  an  angel 
Pierced  it  through  with  shining  spear), 

From  the  sacred  wounds,  once  glowing 
With  a  mingled  fire  and  fear, 

The  mystic  thorns  are  growing. 
Which  the  kneeling  throng  revere. 

V. 

Oh  !  see, — the  sunlight  glistens 

On  those  thorns  !    How  came  they  there  ? 
Mark  those  streaming  eyes,  and  listen 
To  that  cry,  so  like  despair  ! 
"  By  thy  thorn-pierc'd  heart,  Teresa  ! 

Hear  thy  children's  pleading  prayer  ! " 

VI. 

And  the  heart  behind  the  crystal 
Seems  to  beat  and  burn  and  glow. 

And,  from  out  the  deep  recesses 
Where  the  thorns  mysterious  grow, 

The  blood-drops,  red  as  roses. 
Seem  about  to  overflow. 

VII. 

And  a  wailing  voice  and  tender, 
Floats  above  the  golden  shrine  ; 

Over  all  the  jewelled  splendor 
Where  the  myriad  tapers  shine, — 

A  tearful  voice  and  tender. 
Drifts  along  the  list'ning  line  : 

VIII. 

"  0  my  children  !    0  my  people  ! " 
(Soft  the  silvVy  accents  chime,) 

*'  All  the  earth  is  drunk  with  evil, 

All  the  world  is  drench'd  with  crime  ; 
And  the  malice  of  the  devil 
Brims  the  bitter  cup  of  Time  ! 

IX. 

"  On  the  apex  of  the  ages. 

They  have  nailed  the  Crucified  ; 

And  before  Him  and  His  angels, 
They  assault  His  Church,  His  Bride  ; 

They  renew  His  dying  anguish, 
And  His  chosen  ones  deride  ! 

X. 

"  0  my  people  !    0  my  children  ! 

Do  ye  marvel  that  there  dart 
Thorns  stupendous,  thorns  tremendous, 

Thro'  my  sorely-outraged  heart, 
In  these  days  of  sin  and  scandal. 

Almost  rending  it  apart  ? 

XI. 

"  Lift  your  eyes  a  little  higher  ; 

Look  above  this  brilliant  shrine  ; 
There  are  thorns  amid  that  fire. 

But  they  crown  a  Heart  Divine. 
0  my  glowing  love's  Desire  ! 

Shall  that  crown  alone  be  Thine  ? 

XII. 

"  Shall  that  Heart  alone,  my  Fairest ! 


By  those  cruel  thorns  be  rent  ? 
Shall  we  sit  among  our  pleasures. 

In  our  selfish  sins  content. 
Till  the  last  drop  of  Thy  broken. 

Bruised  and  bleeding  veins  be  spent  ? 

XIII. 

"  God  forbid  \i\    0  my  children  ! 

Let  me  share  my  Master's  crown. 
'Round  my  pulseless  heart  entwine  it, 

Sharp  and  jagged,  rough  and  brown  ; 
(Tho'  the  piercing  points  divide  it,) 

Angels  !  press  it  firmly  down  ! 

XIV. 

"  And  if  burning  love,  my  Jesus, 

With  Thy  Heart  one  thorn  can  share  ; 

If  a  sinless,  deep  devotion 
Can  one  wound  Thy  Bosom  spare, — 

Then  Teresa's  Thorns  shall  blossom 
Into  roses  fresh  and  fair." 

XV. 

In  the  quaint  old  Spanish  city, 
'Neath  the  sunny  Spanish  skies  ; 

From  its  shrine  of  gold  and  crystal, 
Set  with  gems  (like  angels'  eyes), — 

The  heart  of  Saint  Teresa 
Gives  its  answer  grave  and  wise. 


Devotion  to  the  Holy  Angels. 

October  is  the  month  of  devotion  to  the 
Holy  Angels,  and  what  a  grand  and  beautiful 
devotion  it  is  !  The  teaching  of  the  Church 
on  the  subject  of  angelic  patronage  is  clear 
and  distinct,  and  the  devotions  provided  for 
the  faithful,  abundant  and  full  of  a  divine 
unction.  But  do  the  children  of  the  Church 
realize  and  enter  fully  into  the  spirit  of  this 
most  inspiring  and  consoling  devotion  ?  We 
fear  not — at  least,  as  generally  as  they  should. 
If,  like  St,  Frances  of  Rome,  we  were  blessed 
with  the  vision  of  our  dear  Guardian  Angel 
walking  by  our  side,  always  watching  over 
and  protecting  us,  how  delightful  it  would 
be  !  how  it  would  draw  our  hearts  to  him,  and 
stimulate  us  to  love  him,  to  be  devoted  to 
him,  and  always  to  try  to  please  him  !  But 
we  are  told  that  when  St.  Frances  was  guilty 
of  even  a  slight  venial  sin,  her  dear  angel 
dissappeared,  the  beautiful  vision  faded  from 
her  sight ;  and  it  was  only  after  sincere  re- 
pentance, and  setting  a  double  watch  upon  her 
conduct,  that  her  beloved  attendant  made  his 
appearance  again,  and  shed  upon  her  the  de- 
lightful effulgence  of  his  glorious  presence. 
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Alas  !  does  not  this  little  history  explain  the 
want  of  lively  faith  in,  and  appreciation  of, 
angelic  influence  on  our  part  ?  We  are  so  de- 
voted to  material  goods,  so  bent  on  pleasure  and 
the  gratification  of  the  animal  appetites,  that 
we  have  no  time  nor  disposition  to  cultivate 
the  higher,  purer  and  more  transcendent  joys 
which  flow  from  intercourse  with  supernat- 
ural beings.  But  are  there  not  some,  in  the 
main  very  good  Catholics,  who,  for  the  want 
of  proper  instruction  perhaps,  or  for  lack 
of  having  their  attention  specially  called  to 
the  subject,  fail  to  rise  to  the  full  measure  of 
blessing  which  it  is  their  privilege  to  enjoy 
in  devotion  to  the  Holy  Angels  ?  They  have 
faith  in  their  Guardian  Angel,  of  course  ;  they 
say  a  prayer  to  him  every  day  ;  occasionally, 
perhaps,  they  make  some  special  acts  and  per- 
form some  special  exercises  of  devotion  to  him, 
and  there  the  matter  rests.  They  do  not  cul- 
tivate a  constant  and  special  devotion  to  the 
angels.  They  fail  to  cherish  (as,  certainly,  it 
is  their  duty  and  their  privilege  to  do)  an  ever- 
abiding  sense  of  the  presence  of  their  Guar- 
dian Angel,  and  accustom  themselves  to  de- 
pend upon  him  and  to  appeal  to  him,  not 
only  in  times  of  temptation,  but  to  ask  his 
guidance  and  the  assistance  of  his  kind  ofiices 
and  prayers  in  all  the  various  difficulties  and 
ever-recurring  trials  of  life ;  invoking  him  as 
a  constant,  sympathizing  friend,  and  thanking 
him  for  his  protection  and  assistance,  espec- 
ially in  escaping  danger,  and  being  delivered 
from  sudden  and  unexpected  accident ;  in  a 
word,  they  do  not  realize  how  beautiful  and 
consoling  it  is  to  converse  familiarly  with  the 
dear  messengers  of  heaven  whom  God  has  ap- 
pointed to  watch  over  them.  Oh,  we  are  so 
blind,  so  gross,  so  prone  to  earth  !  Is  it  in- 
deed true  that  a  glorious  angel  of  God  is  al- 
ways with  us  ;  and  that  he  is  the  best,  the 
truest,  the  most  patient  and  faithful  friend  we 
have  in  all  the  world  ?  Why,  then,  should 
we  not  always  be  ready  to  avail  ourselves  of  all 
his  kind  offices  ?  Why  should  we  not  love 
him,  and  delight  to  converse  with  him  on  terms 
of  humble  but  familiar  friendship  ? 

Especially  is  it  very  beautiful  and  consoling 
to  call  upon  him  for  assistance  in  our  prayers 
and  devotions.  At  Holy  Mass,  for  instance, 
or  at  Benediction  of  the  Most  Holy  Sacra- 
ment, or  in  visiting  our  Blessed  Lord  reposing 
in  infinite  condescension  and  love  in  His  holy 
tabernacle  in  the  church,  how  sweet  and  con- 


soling to  be  able  to  say  :  "  Come,  dear  angel^ 
let  us  now  adore  our  Jesus,  the  Man-God — 
your  God  and  my  God — really  present  here  on 
His  holy  altar.  Help  me,  dear  guardian,  to- 
render  to  Him  an  acceptable  sacrifice.  Put 
good  thoughts  into  my  mind  and  right  dispo- 
sitions into  my  heart ;  and  especially  do  I  beg 
of  you  to  make  up  for  any  deficiency  on  my 
part.  I  am  cold  and  insensible  to  the  beauty 
and  excellency  of  the  Divijae  Majesty  ;  you  are 
a  pure  spirit,  all  on  fire  with  love  and  zeal  and 
devotion.  Oh,  speak  for  me  !  plead  for  me, 
thank  God  for  me ;  praise  and  adore  Him  in 
my  name,  that  Jesus  may  look  propitiously 
upon  me,  and  bless  me  for  your  sake  ! "  And 
for  those  who  enjoy  that  inestimable  privilege 
of  making  regular  visits  to  our  Lord  in  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  when  occasionally  de- 
prived of  the  opportunity,  how  delightful  to 
be  able  to  say:  "  Come,  dear  guardian  :  I  can- 
not go  to  the  church  now ;  but  I  will  adore 
towards  the  holy  tabernacle  while  you  go  and 
prostrate  yourself  before  His  immediate  Pres- 
ence, and  offer  to  Him  profound  homage,  ador- 
ation and  praise  in  my  name  and  in  my  behalf.'^ 
In  short,  there  are  a  thousand  ways,  a  thou- 
sand opportunities,  a  thousand  exigencies,  in 
which  the  devout  soul  will  recur  to  its  Guar- 
dian Angel,  and,  indeed,  to  all  the  angels,  with 
the  greatest  consolation  and  delight.  And  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  such  a  soul  will 
oftentimes  experience  the  most  marked  and 
consoling  evidence  of  the  manifest  interfer- 
ence and  powerful  assistance  of  those  invisible 
friends  and  attendants,  whose  special  office  it 
is  to  distribute  the  favors  of  Heaven  with  di- 
vine generosity  and  lavish  hand. 

Now — not  to  be  tedious — how  shall  we  in- 
crease devotion  to  the  angels  ?  We  would,  at 
this  time,  specially  recommend  the  procuring 
of  a  book  of  devotion  to  the  angels,  and  follow- 
ing it  faithfully  during  the  month.  We  have 
been  specially  pleased  with  a  little  book  called 
"  The  Glories  of  the  Holy  Angels,"  by  the  ven- 
erable H.  M.  Boudon,  Archbishop  of  Evreux, 
France,  whose  heart  was  all  on  fire  with  love 
and  devotion  to  the  Holy  Angels,  and  whose 
book  is  written  with  a  fervor  and  unction  and 
a  full  appreciation  of  the  subject  which  are  as 
stimulating  as  they  are  edifying  and  delight- 
ful. There  is  something  captivating  in  his 
earnestness  and  zeal,  while  his  learning  and 
familiarity  with  his  subject  disclose  a  new 
world,  as  it  were,  and  in  fact  constitute  a  rev- 
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elation  to  those  not  previously  versed  in  the 
subject.  The  regular  daily  devotions  are  pre- 
ceded by  an  exhortation  to  the  love  and 
honor  of  the  Holy  Angels,  which  we  should 
be  glad  to  see  in  the  hands  of  every  Catholic, 
and  which  of  itself  would  constitute  a  power- 
ful stimulus  to  the  practice  of  this  beautiful 
and  consoling  devotion. 


Notes  from  Rome. 


Rome,  Italy,  September  19, 1882. 

About  the  first  of  October  an  immense  Spanish 
pilgrimage  will  arrive  in  Rome,  despite  the  con- 
tinued intrigues  of  the  Italian  Government  to 
prevent  its  coming.  It  will  be  headed  by  many 
of  the  Bishops  and  clergy,  among  whom  the  move- 
ment originated  in  the  beginning  of  the  present 
year.  It  is  highly  probable  that  this  pilgrimage 
will  be  closely  followed  by  another  concourse  of 
pious  Spaniards,  eager  to  visit  the  shrine  of  the 
Apostles,  and  to  oflfer  their  homage  to  the  Vicar 
of  Christ  in  his  own  city  of  Rome. 

A  numerous  pilgrimage  from  Northern  Italy 
arrived  here  on  the  13th  inst.,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing day  was  received  in  audience  by  the  Holy 
Father.  The  pilgrims  presented  his  Holiness 
with  a  beautiful  address  and  substantial  sums  of 
Peter's  pence.  The  Holy  Father  replied  in  warm 
and  aflFectionate  terms  to  their  address,  and  im- 
parted to  them  the  Apostolic  Benediction.  He 
subsequently  mingled  freely  with  the  pilgrims, 
addressing  pleasant  and  consoling  words  to  each, 
but  showing  particular  marks  of  benevolence  to 
one  of  their  number,  a  poor  laborer  named  Louis 
Gabin,  who  had  traversed  on  foot  the  entire  dis- 
tance from  Padua  to  Rome  to  kneel  at  the  feet  of 
the  Supreme  Pontiflf. 

On  issuing  from  the  Vatican,  a  few  of  the  pil- 
grims inadvertently  failed  to  conceal  the  small 
linen  cross  which  they  wore  upon  their  breasts  ; 
but  they  were  quickly  reminded  of  their  remiss- 
ness by  the  agents  of  public  safety,  who  ordered 
them  to  remove  the  sign  of  man's  redemption,  and, 
in  some  cases,  rudely  snatched  it  from  them  and 
threw  it  on  the  ground.  This  little  incident  shows 
what  kind  of  freedom  the  Holy  Father  and  those 
who  visit  him  enjoy  under  the  sham  guarantees 
of  the  Italian  Government.  To  still  the  bowlings 
of  a  small  and  insane  faction  of  Anti-clericals, 
the  executive  never  hesitates  to  violate  its  most 
solemn  engagements,  and  to  insult  the  feelings 
of  all  Catholic  Italy. 

To  remove  even  the  external  pretence  of  liberty, 
and  to  subject  the  Holy  See  to  still  further  disa- 
bilities, is  the  end  of  a  new  movement  in  Italy. 
An  Anti-clerical  congress  was  lately  held  at  Cre- 
mona, in  which  representatives  were  present  from 


every  part  of  Italy.  They  have  formed  the  basis 
of  a  new  federation,  which  will  embrace  every 
phase  of  Anti-clericalism,  for  the  purpose  of  send- 
ing into  Parliament,  at  the  coming  elections,  the 
greatest  number  possible  of  anti-Catholic  deputies, 
and  of  wiping  out  of  the  statute-book  all  the  pre- 
visions of  the  law  in  favor' of  ^^he  Papal  guaran- 
tees. •  •.  . 

Statistics  just  published  show  that,  under  the 
usurping  rule  of  the  Italian  Government,  the 
public  morality  of  this  city  has  sadly  degenerated 
during  the  last  twelve  years.  The  records  of 
suicide,  for  instance,  have  increased  out  of  all 
proportion  with  the  growth  of  the  f)opulation. 
During  the  last  years  of  Rome's  independence,  pre- 
vious to  its  "  redemption  "  in  1870,  the  number  of 
suicides  never  exceeded  an  average  of  eighty  an- 
nually ;  this  year,  however,  the  number  has  en- 
ormously increased,  there  being  from  thirty  to 
forty  cases  during  each  of  the  summer  months, 
The  notable  frequency  of  this  crime  is  due  to  the 
tide  of  irreligion  and  immorality  which,  under 
the  high-sounding  title  of  civil  progress,  entered 
Rome  in  the  train  of  the  Italian  invaders. 

A  Government  decree  has  just  been  passed,  or- 
dering the  desecration  of  St.  Martha's  Church, 
near  the  Roman  College,  and  its  conversion  into 
a  military  barrack.  The  celebrated  Church  of 
Sta.  Maria  Liberatrice  has  been  doomed  to  de- 
struction, in  order  to  open  the  way  for  some  ex- 
cavations which  are  being  carried  on  in  the  Ro- 
man Forum.  Public  utility  in  the  one  case,  and 
scientific  progress  in  the  other,  are  the  specious 
pretexts  on  which  these  two  monuments  of  Cath- 
olic piety  have  been  doomed  to  profanation. 

H.  W.  O'C. 


Catholic  Notes. 


Mr.  Louis  Frechette,  the  poet  laureate  of  Canada, 
has  been  visiting  Chicago,  of  which  city  he  was 
formerly  a  resident.  During  his  stay  he  was  given 
a  reception  by  prominent  French  residents.  Rev. 
Father  Cot6  presided,  and  an  interesting  pro- 
gramme of  speech-making,  and  the  reading  of 
some  original  poetry  by  the  guest  of  the  evening, 
was  carried  out.  Mr.  Frechette  spoke  on  the  sub- 
ject, "  What  the  French  have  done  for  Civilization 
in  America."  He  was  followed  by  Justice  Demers 
in  a  short  address. 

Mr.  Frechette  was  formerly  a  member  of  the 
Canadian  Parliament,  and  has  the  distinction  of 
being  the  only  Canadian  ever  crowned  by  the 
French  Academy.    

In  the  Church  of  St.  John,  at  Pisa,  a  few  weeks 
since,  Archbishop  Capponi  administered  the  Sac- 
rament of  Baptism  to  two  young  American  ladies, 
lately  converted  from    Methodism.     The  elder, 
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Miss  Isabel  Friedly,  was  born  at  Chelsea,  Mass.; 
the  younger,  Miss  Arabella  Friedly,  is  a  native  of 
Boston.  The  ceremony  was  unconditional,  as 
neither  of  the  young  converts  had  ever  received 
Baptism  under  any  form.  In  a  journey  through 
France  and  Italy,  they  became,  like  so  many  other 
converts,  acquainted  with  the  tenets  and  practices 
of  our  holy  Faith,  and,  at  their  own  request,  re- 
ceived instruction  from  Mgr.  Tisloe,  chaplain  to 
the  Marquis  of  Eipon,  Viceroy  of  the  East  Indies. 
Another  conversion,  that  of  a  fallen  friar  named 
Joseph  of  Sarno,  is  reported  from  that  little  Ital- 
ian town.  This  poor  man,  forgetful  of  his  priestly 
dignity,  sufGpred  himself  to  be  taken  in  the  snares 
of  a  secret  society  during  the  revolutionary 
troubles  of  1848.  After  the  repression  of  these 
revolutionary  movements,  finding  his  safety  com- 
promised, he  took  refuge  in  Greece,  whence  he  re- 
turned to  Naples  in  1860.  The  grace  of  conver- 
sion was  accorded  to  him  a  short  time  since  ;  and 
having  made  a  general  confession,  he  publicly 
abjured  all  his  errors.  A  few  weeks  ago  he  was 
seized  with  a  mortal  illness,  and  died  with  unmis- 
takable signs  of  sincere  repentance. 


In  reference  to  the  recent  deaths  from  fever 
which  have  occurred  among  the  clergy  of  Liver- 
pool and  its  neighborhood,  the  Liverpool  Daily 
Post  says : 

"The  outbreak  of  fever  in  the  lower  and  more 
crowded  parts  of  this  city  has  already  been  followed  by 
results  which  may  be  described  as  tragic.  It  is  un- 
derstood that  three  Catholic  priests  have  fallen  victims 
to  their  fearless  devotion  to  duty.  Among  their  many 
claims  to  admiration,  the  Catholic  clergy  possess  at 
least  one  which  in  no  way  trenches  upon  theological 
controversy,  and  which  all  are  free  to  admit.  They 
are  never  frightened  from  the  fulfilment  of  their  sacred 
office  by  contagious  or  infectious  sickness.  The  quality 
of  courage  in  the  discharge  of  the  painful  duty  of  visit- 
ing the  sick  may  be  shared  in  by  ministers  of  all 
denominations ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  simple  fact,  it  is 
rarely  put  to  so  constant  a  test  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Catholic  clergy.  The  obligation  to  face  the  spectacle 
of  so  much  squalor  and  wretchedness  would  be  of 
itself  almost  insupportable  to  most  of  us.  The  one- 
half  of  the  world  which  does  not  know  how  the  other 
half  lives,  is  blest  in  its  ignorance.  The  seething  mass 
of  physical  and  moral  degradation  which  can  be  dis- 
covered by  a  short  walk  out  of  some  of  our  leading 
thoroughfares  is  so  repulsive  in  its  detail  and  so  hide- 
ous in  its  bulk  that  the  prosperous  and  complacent 
may  well  spare  themselves  the  sight  or  the  thought  of 
it.  But  clergymen  bent  upon  the  loyal  performance  of 
their  sacred  duties  have  not  only  to  brace  themselves 
up  to  the  daily  contemplation  of  these  horrors,  but  to 
plunge  into  them,  and,  in  a  large  measure,  to  partake 
of  them.  It  would  speak  badly  for  human  nature  if 
such  heroism  as  this  passed  unrecognized.  The  three 
priests  who  have  perished  from  fever  caught  in  their 
ministerial  visitations  deserve  a  tribute  not  less  heai'ty 
than  that  which  it  is  the  custom  to  pronounce  upon  the 


gallantry  of  soldiers  who  bravely  meet  their  death  on 
the  battle-field. ' '        

There  is  at  present  visiting  the  United  States 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Fathers  of 
the  Irish  province  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  Rev. 
Edward  Murphy,  S.  J.,  of  Galway.  As  a  writer^ 
preacher  and  missionary,  Father  Murphy  has  won 
a  deserved  fame,  even  among  his  Irish  brethren. 
Some  of  his  writings  have  been  copied  all  over  the 
world.  Perhaps  our  readers  will  remember  the 
legend  that  we  copied  from  The  "Ave  Maria,'^ 
describing  "The  Piper  Bishop,"  who,  unlike  the 
Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin  that  wooed  children  to 
destruction,  went  around  in  the  old  Penal  Days  of 
Ireland,  disguised  as  a  piper,  winning  children  to 
Christ,  and  confirming  them  at  the  risk  of  his  life. 
The  charming  raconteur  who  told  that  story  so 
beautifully  is  Father  Edward  Murphy,  S.  J.  We 
wish  that  he  could  be  induced  to  give  a  lecture  in 
New  York,  on  some  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Irish 
in  the  Penal  Days.  We  are  satisfied  that  he  would 
stimulate  many  Catholic  Irish,  now  endangered 
by  peace  and  prosperity,  to  imitate  the  heroism 
of  their  fathers,  though  showing  it  happily  in  a 
different  sphere.  Father  Murphy,  while  in  Amer- 
ica, proposes  to  give  retreats  and  missions  of  a 
week  or  two  at  a  time.  He  is  an  eloquent  preacher 
and  a  wise  director,  who  will  not  spare  himself  in 
his  work.  Rectors  of  missions  anxious  to  secure 
his  aid,  may  address  him  at  St.  Francis  Xayier's 
College,  49  West  15th  Street,  New  Yox\.— Catholic 
Review.  

We  commend  the  Rev.  George  C.  Murphy,  as- 
sistant pastor  of  St.  Bernard's  Church,  New  York 
city ;  the  Rev.  Thomas  Harty,  of  Boonville,  N.  Y. ; 
and  the  Rev.  Michael  Costello,  of  Ansonia,  all 
lately  deceased,  to  the  prayers  of  our  readers. 

May  they  rest  in  peace  ! 


The  Holy  Father  has  given  a  fresh  proof  of  his 
interest  in  scientific  researches  by  founding  a  li- 
brary for  the  Catholic  Scientific  Institutions  which 
have  their  centre  in  Palazzo  Altemps,  and  espec- 
ially for  the  Pontifical  Academy  of  the  Lincei. 
His  Holiness  has  already  purchased  several  val- 
uable private  libraries  for  this  collection,  among 
them  that  of  Professor  Feliciani,  containing  a  rich 
assortment  of  surgical  works,  for  which  the  sum 
of  twenty-five  thousand  francs  was  paid. 


We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  Pierre 
Girard,  a  well-known  Catholic  writer  and  journal- 
ist, which  occurred  at  New  London,  Conn.,  on  the 
30th  ult.  The  deceased  was  as  much  beloved  for 
his  many  Christian  virtues  as  he  was  admired  for 
his  eminent  talents.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  of 
him  that  he  never  wrote  anything  which  was  not 
worth,  reading  or  worthy  a  Catholic  pen.    We 
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shall  give  a  more  extended  notice  of  this  noble 
and  gifted  Catholic  gentleman  next  week. 
May  he  rest  in  peace  ! 


A  faithful  son  of  the  Church  recently  died  at 
Dusseldorf.  He  was  one  of  the  descendants  of 
that  famous  family,  Von  Spee,  which  gave  so  many 
illustrious  scions  to  Germany.  Count  August 
William  Von  Spee  was  a  true  nobleman.  He  left 
numerous  monuments  of  his  charity  in  hospitals, 
and  other  works  of  Christian  charity,  which  he 
either  founded  or  put  on  a  more  solid  financial 
basis.  He  was  a  model  that  ought  to  be  copied  by 
our  wealthy  American  Catholics. — Catholic  Union. 


The  sectarians  have  lately  been  making  im- 
mense efforts  at  proselytism  in  Venice.  The  re- 
sult has  been  a  complete  frustration  of  their  de- 
signs, and  numberless  splendid  demonstrations  of 
Catholic  feeling.  The  public  condemnation  of 
two  Protestant  newspapers  by  the  Patriarch  led 
to  another  enthusiastic  display  in  every  part  of  the 
city,  and  to  the  sudden  disappearance  of  these 
fanatical  news-sheets  from  the  arena  of  Venetian 

journalism. 

.  ^  . 

New  Publications. 

The  Art  Amateur   for    October    does    not 

come  with  any  illustrations  in  its  pages  which 
serve  our  special  purpose,  viz. :  ecclesiastical  de- 
signs ;  but  there  is  an  article  on  Lustra  painting, 
which  will  be  of  immediate  service  to  those  who 
wish  to  'paint  vestments  instead  of  embroidering 
them.  The  trouble  with  painted  vestments  has 
always  been,  the  liability  to  crack  where  the  per- 
manent white  is  used ;  and  there  is  little  to  be 
done  without  permanent  white  as  a  ground. 
With  this  Lustra,  all  this  is  removed.  The  silk 
can  be  folded  without  the  least  danger  of  crack- 
ing. We  recommend  to  all  ladies  interested  in 
the  decoration  of  ecclesiastical  textures  to  try  this 
discovery,  so  highly  warranted. 

We  will  add,  that  a  Bishop  was  so  pleased  with 
the  idea  of  designs  for  ecclesiastical  embroidery, 
such  as  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  The 
Amateur^  that  he  declared  his  intention  of  order- 
ing the  magazine  for  convents,  thus  supplying 
them  with  accredited  designs,  and  also  giving 
them  hints  for  executing  effective  and  appropriate 
work  for  the  sanctuary.  We  hope  there  will  be 
no  falling  off  in  this  matter  of  ecclesiastical  work, 
just  as  it  is  beginning  to  bear  fruit. 

E.  A.  S. 

Received  :—"  The  Last  Fifteen  Days  and  the 
Last  Fifteen  Hours  of  the  Life  of  St.  Teresa,"  by 
Monsignor  Franchi.  "Novena  to  the  Seraphic 
Virgin  St.  Teresa  of  Jesus,"  translated  from  the 
French  of  Rev.  Father  Alexis  Louis  of  St.  Joseph, 
by  Peregrinus. 


youth's  Department 


The  Secret  of  the  Saints. 


jrO  play  through  life  a  perfect  part, 
***  Unnoticed  and  unknown, 
To  seek  no  rest  in  any  heart. 

Save  only  God's  alone ; 
In  little  things  to  own  no  will, 

To  have  no  share  in  great, 
To  find  the  labor  ready  still. 

And  for  the  crown  to  wait. 

II. 
Upon  the  brow  to  bear  no  trace 

Of  more  than  common  care, 
To  write  no  secret  in  the  face, 

For  men  to  read  it  there ; 
The  daily  cross  to  clasp  and  bless 

With  such  familiar  zeal 
As  hides  from  all,  while  not  the  less 

Its  daily  weight  you  feel. 

III. 
In  toils  that  praise  will  ne'er  repay, 

To  see  your  life  go  past. 
To  meet  in  every  coming  day 

Twin-sister  of  the  last; 
To  hear  of  high,  heroic  things, 

And  yield  them  reverence  due. 
But  feel  life's  daily  offerings 

Are  far  more  fit  for  you. 

IV. 

To  woo  no  secret,  soft  disguise 
To  which  self-love  is  prone. 

Unnoticed  by  all  other  eyes. 
Unworthy  in  your  own; 

To  yield  with  such  a  happy  art. 
That  no  one  thinks  you  care. 

And  say  to  your  poor,  bleeding  heart: 

"  How  little  can  you  bear  ! " 

V. 

Oh !  'tis  a  pathway  hard  to  choose, 

A  struggle  hard  to  share. 
For  human  pride  would  still  refuse 

The  nameless  trials  there; 
But  since  we  know  the  gate  is  low 

That  leads  to  heavenly  bliss. 
What  higher  grace  could  God  bestow 

Than  such  a  life  as  this? 


Holt  thoughts  and  tender  words 
Are  at  best  mere  leaves  and  flowers. 

But  the  fruits  are  generous  deeds — 
Where,  ah  !  coward  soul,  are  ours  ? 
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Flowers  of  Carmel. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "TYBORNE, 

SAMINE,"  ETC. 


I. 


OUR  LADYS  JAS- 


'ISTER  MARY  ROSE,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  little  memoir,  was 
baptized  on  the  day  of  her  birth, 
and  received  the  name  of  Mary; 
and  her  father  and  her  sponsors 
took  her  from  the  font  to  the  altar 
of  our  Lady  to  dedicate  her  to  the 
Queen  of  Heaven. 
The  first  thought  of  her  parents  was 
to  teach  their  children  to  know  and  love  God. 
Her  eldest  brother  had  his  little  chapel,  where 
he  preached  to  his  sisters,  who  enjoyed  it  more 
than  any  other  amusement.  This  brother  af- 
terwards became  a  priest. 

The  Revolution  burst  upon  France,  and  this 
pious  family  were  deprived  of  spiritual  succor ; 
but  they  did  their  best  to  supply  for  the  loss. 
Every  Sunday  and  feast-day  they  went  through 
the  prayers  for  Mass  together ;  then  the 
father  taught  the  children  the  catechism.  In 
the  evening  they  made  a  little  choir,  and 
-chanted  Vespers  and  the  Rosary  and  the  Lit- 
any of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  They  had  a  statue 
of  our  Lady,  before  which  they  prayed ;  and 
they  laid  in  a  large  store  of  holy  water  and 
■other  pious  things  whenever  they  could  meet 
with  a  priest.  At  Christmas  they  had  a  Crib, 
and  rose  at  midnight  to  chant  Matins  and 
Lauds ;  then  they  went  through  the  Mass- 
prayers  three  times  ;  and  in  Holy  Week  they 
recited  the  whole  Office  of  Tenehrce.  They 
had  also  a  number  of  relics,  and  whenever  any 
special  bad  news  came  in, — in  those  days  all 
was  sad  news, — the  pious  mother  lit  candles 
before  these  precious  objects,  and  made  the 
<jhildren  invoke  the  aid  of  the  saints. 

For  three  whole  years  the  family  were  pre- 
vented from  attending  their  Paschal  duties, 
and  then  the  good  father  invented  the  follow- 
ing plan :  He  told  each  of  his  family  to  go  to 
some  room  alone,  and  there,  at  the  foot  of  the 
crucifix,  to  write  his  or  her  confession ;  then 
read  it  aloud,  make  a  hearty  act  of  contrition, 
and  then  burn  it.  When  Sister  Mary  Rose 
afterwards  told  this  story,  she  added  :  "  I  went 
into  a  little  room  where  there  was  a  pretty 
statue  of  St.  Francis  Regis,  in  his  agony,  hold- 


ing his  crucifix.  I  made  my  confession  at  the 
feet  of  the  great  Saint,  and  I  found  that  it 
really  produced  in  my  soul  the  effects  of  the 
Sacrament  of  Penance." 

Every  evening  when  the  family  were  re- 
united they  read  the  Lives  of  the  Saints;  "and 
this,"  said  the  good  Sister  afterwards,  "gave 
us  courage,  so  that  we  were  ready  to  die  rather 
than  give  up  the  least  point  of  the  Catholic 
Faith.  My  father,"  she  continued,  "  was  very 
particular  about  making  the  Sign  of  the  Cross 
fervently.  *If  you  are  in  a  hurry,'  said  he, 
'and  have  only  a  moment  to  give  to  God, 
make  the  Sign  of  the  Cross  devoutly,  and  you 
will  have  made  an  excellent  prayer.' " 

At  length  a  priest  was  able  to  come  to 
them,  and  our  heroine,  with  one  of  her  broth- 
ers, made  her  First  Communion  on  September 
12,  1795.  Their  mother,  desiring  to  offer  to 
God  a  sacrifice  in  order  to  restore  peace  to  the 
Church  of  France,  offered  her  children.  The 
sacrifice  was  accepted  ;  out  of  seven,  four  were 
consecrated  to  God :  two  in  the  priesthood, 
and  two  in  religion. 

Mary  Rose  grew  up,  and  one  day  heard  a 
sermon  in  which  occurred  these  words  ;  "  The 
obedient  shall  not  be  judged;  the  obedient 
shall  speak  of  victory."  She  thought  deeply 
over  them,  and  henceforth  her  mind  was 
made  up  to  enter  Carmel.  But  it  was  not  so 
easy  to  carry  out  her  intention ;  there  were  few 
Car m  els  as  yet  restored,  and  they  were  threat- 
ened with  suppression.  She  had  to  wait  pa- 
tiently fifteen  years,  and  at  length  she  en- 
tered the  Carmel  of  Aix. 

From  the  moment  of  her  entrance  her  su- 
periors found  in  her  a  treasure.  She  had  a 
naturally  independent  character,  and  found 
obedience  hard  ;  but  bravely  did  she  overcome 
self.  After  some  years  of  profession,  she  was 
appointed  prioress  of  the  new  Carmel  at  Aries. 
The  difficulties  in  her  way  were  many,  but 
she  took  the  book  of  the  Constitutions  and 
said:  "With  God,  St.  Teresa,  and  the  Con- 
stitutions, I  have  enough." 

Her  faith  was  great,  and  many  stories  are 
recorded  of  its  prompt  reward.  When  the  re- 
fectorian  once  told  her  there  was  not  enough 
bread  for  dinner,  the  prioress  said :  "  Serve 
what  you  have,  and  trust  in  God."  Before  the 
dinner-bell  rang  a  large  basket  of  bread,  sent 
as  an  alms,  was  given  in  at  the  turn.  Another 
time,  in  the  month  of  January,  the  cook  said  she 
had  nothing  for  dinner. 
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"  Make  an  omelette,"  said  the  prioress. 

"  But  I  have  no  eggs,"  continued  the  poor 
Sister. 

"  Go  and  look  for  them  in  the  yard,"  said  the 
Mother. 

The  Sister  obeyed  blindly,  and,  after  a  long 
search,  she  found,  in  the  trunk  of  an  old  tree, 
enough  of  nice  fresh  eggs  for  the  community. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  self-devotion  of 
Mother  Rose.  She  labored  so  hard  by  day 
that  she  had  to  devote  the  night  to  prayer. 

So  great  was  her  success  at  Aries  that  she 
was  sent  to  make  another  foundation  at  Frejus. 
There  she  spent  a  year,  and  then  returned 
to  Aries.  But  she  was  still  under  obedience 
to  the  Superioress  of  Aix,  and  in  1838  she 
was  recalled. 

>  For  sixteen  years  she  gave  a  wonderful  ex- 
ample of  humility  and  obedience.  She  filled 
no  charge,  but  was  ever  ready  to  help  and 
obey  her  Sisters.  If  she  were  working  with  a 
novice,  she  would  obey  her  perfectly.  She 
could  not  help  thinking  of  her  dear  Carmel  of 
Aries,  but  she  once  said  :  "If  by  uttering  one 
word  I  could  return  there,  I  would  never  pro- 
nounce it."  However,  the  day  came  at  last, 
and  she  was  sent  back  to  Aries.  There  she 
held  the  ojffice  of  bursar,  and  it  was  a  beauti- 
ful sight  to  see  this  aged  Mother  of  seventy, 
the  foundress  of  the  house,  submitting  like  a 
child  to  the  different  superiors. 

At  Christmas,  1854,  Mother  Mary  Rose 
sang  a  little  song  in  which  she  anticipated 
her  approaching  death.  The  Sisters  told  her 
this  gave  them  pain.  "I  cannot  help  it," 
she  answered,  "  the  conviction  is  so  strong." 
A  fortnight  afterwards,  as  she  had  finished  the 
Divine  Office,  she  fell  back  insensible,  and  in  a 
few  moments  her  soul  was  with  its  God. 
There  was  not  time  for  the  last  Sacraments, 
but  as  her  weeping  Sisters  prepared  her  for  the 
grave,  and  recalled  her  long  life  of  religious 
obedience,  the  motto  she  had  chosen  rang  in 
their  ears : 

"the  obedient  shall  not  be  judged." 


'  Child  of  Mary."    May  my  feelings, 

Thoughts,  words,  deeds,  and  heart's  desires, 
All  befit  a  lowly  creature 

Who  to  such  high  name  aspires. 
Ne'er  shall  sin  (for  sin  could  only) 

From  my  sinless  Mother  sever — 
Mary's  child  till  death  shall  call  me, 

Child  of  Mary  then  forever. 


A  Bad  Example  Turned  to  Good  Use. 


Caliph  Alantur  loved  but 
one  person,  and  that  was  his 
son,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  a 
faithful  copy  of  himself.  He 
was,  therefore,  constantly  devis- 
ing means  by  which  to  make  him 
happy  for  the  time  being,  but  more 
especially  to  secure  his  future  happi- 
ness. One  day  he  invited  all  those 
who  had  anything  to  do  with  the  young  prince 
to  a  consultation,  especially  the  imams  and 
dervishes,  and  he  commanded  them  to  tell  him 
candidly  what  they  knew  of  the  character, 
morals,  peculiarities,  and  especially  of  the 
faults  of  his  son.  He  Tv^ished  particularly  to  be 
informed  of  the  faults  of  the  young  prince 
which,  unless  corrected,  he  considered  most 
likely  to  destroy  his  future  happiness. 

Those  assembled  were  very  reluctant  to 
speak  ;  they  kept  their  opinion  in  their  breasts 
like  a  sword  in  its  scabbard,  each  one  saying 
to  himself  that  he  would  not  bring  harm  on 
his  own  head.  But  the  caliph  urged  them 
all  very  earnestly  to  speak  their  minds  freely. 
Finally,  one  said:  "The  lion  begets  only  a 
lion." 

And  another ;  "  The  young  cedar  will  grow 
up  to  be  a  majestic  cedar." 

The  caliph  then  replied  :  "  I  want  no  flat- 
tery ;  I  want  the  truth.  I  must  know  what 
opinion  the  people  entertain  of  my  son." 

The  first  speaker  :  "  The  lion  is  fierce  when 
his  cub  is  touched."  The  second  :  "  The  old 
cedar  casts  its  shadow  over  the  young  cedar, 
so  that  the  latter  is  not  so  much  noticed." 

The  caliph  answered :  "  By  my  beard  and 
by  your  heads,  you  need  not  fear  to  speak 
freely." 

Then  a  third  spoke :  "  Even  the  Prophet 
had  enemies,  who  calumniated  and  persecuted 
him  ;  and,  Allah  himself  is  blamed  because  he 
does  not  give  winds  and  seasons  according  to 
the  wishes  of  mortals.  Is  it  surprising  if  even 
your  worthy  son  find  sharp  critics  ?  " 

To  this  the  caliph  replied :  "  Very  true. 
But  I  did  not  call  you  together  to  hear  this, 
since  I  already  knew  it.  I  want  to  hear  what 
you  and  other  men  think  of  my  son  :  whether 
he  is  loved,  and  what  is  found  blameworthy  in 
him.  You  cannot  be  ignorant  of  this.  In  my 
presence  my  subjects  are  silent,  or  they  speak 
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only  in  whispers,  so  that  I  do  not  hear  the 
truth ;  and  all  countenances  wear  a  friendly 
smile,  so  that  I  cannot  read  what  is  in  the 
hearts  of  those  who  come  before  me.  I  swear 
to  you  by  the  Prophet,  that  a  hair  of  your 
beards  shall  not  be  harmed  on  account  of  your 
candor ;  but,  if  you  remain  silent,  I  will  cast 
you  into  prison,  and  you  shall  not  be  deliv- 
ered thence  until  you  tell  me  the  honest 
truth." 

Then  at  last  they  all  spoke  out,  each  in  his 
own  way,  and  in  the  tenderest  terms  and  with 
the  most  friendly  countenances;  and  all  agreed 
in  saying  that  the  young  prince  was  certainly 
not  beloved,  the  reason  being  that  he  be- 
stowed no  benefits." 

At  this  Alantur  showed  his  satisfaction,  and 
said :  "  Now  I  know  the  malady,  and  I  my- 
self will  be  the  physician  to  cure  it.  You  may 
go." 

The  caliph  then  devised  a  strange  kind  of 
remedy,  one  that  gratified  his  own  covetous- 
ness,  and  at  the  same  time  put  it  in  the  power 
of  his  son  to  become  a  great  favorite  with  the 
people  when  he  came  to  rule  over  them,  if  he 
wished  to  employ  it.  He  confiscated  the  prop- 
erty of  one  man  that  was  accused  of  having 
spoken  treason ;  of  another,  because  he  had 
contracted  unjust  debts  ;  of  a  third,  who  had 
buried  his  treasures ;  of  a  fourth,  because  he 
was  squandering  his  means  by  making  presents. 
Finally  he  imposed  heavy  taxes  on  the  very 
necessaries  of  life,  and  confiscated  the  property 
of  the  mosques  and  dervishes,  on  pretence  that 
they  made  a  bad  use  of  it.  Every  voice 
throughout  the  whole  land  was  raised  in  exe- 
cration of  the  oppressor  and  extortioner. 

When,  therefoi-e,  the  Caliph  Alantur  had 
grown  old,  and  felt  that  he  should  soon  die,  he 
summoned  his  beloved  son,  who  was  to  succeed 
him,  to  his  bedside,  and  spoke  to  him  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Beloved  son,  I  felt  no  regret  in  having 
complaints,  murmurs,  and  imprecations  ut- 
tered against  me,  in  order  to  open  to  thee  an 
easy  and  sure  way  to  the  hearts  of  thy  sub- 
jects. There  is  nothing  by  which  one  more 
easily  gains  the  affections  of  the  people  than 
by  benefits  ;  and  the  best  talisman  by  which 
a  prince  can  win  and  preserve  the  love  of  his 
subjects  is  the  gold  and  silver,  not  that  he 
takes  from  them,  but  that  he  bestows  upon 
them.  Therefore,  restore  all  that  I  have  taken, 
and  thus  profit  by  what  I  have  done,  without 
imitating  my  example," 


The  young  prince,  as  soon  as  he  became 
caligh,  followed  the  advice  of  his  father,  made 
restitution  of  all  that  had  been  extorted  from 
-the  people,  became  a  blessing  to  his  subjects 
by  his  wise  and  just  reign,  and  thus  gave  proof 
that  one  can  draw  good  from  every  kind  of 
example, — from  the  bad,  by  avoiding  it ;  and 
from  the  good,  by  following  it. 

When  a  certain  learned  Arabian  had  related 
this  history  to  a  large  company,  one  of  his  au- 
ditors remarked  :  "  It  is  very  true  that  a  bad 
example  may  sometimes  be  made  useful,  just  as 
a  poison  that  causes  death  may  also  be  em- 
ployed as  a  remedy." 

Another  said  :  "  Bad  example  is  more  likely 
to  do  harm,  because  man  is  more  inclined  to 
evil  than  to  good." 

A  third  person  in  the  company  maintained 
that  of  all  examples  those  set  by  the  great 
ones  of  the  earth  do  the  most  good  or  evil,  for 
the  reason  that  the  great  are  so  conspicuous 
that  everybody  observes  their  ways.  "Men 
cannot  look  across  mountains." 

A  Christian  that  happened  to  be  in  the  com- 
pany added :  "  Therefore,  the  caliph,  above  all 
others,  should  not  have  given  such  an  example  ; 
and  it  is  the  more  to  be  admired  that  his  son 
and  successor  resembled  him  so-  little,  just  as 
light  bears  no  resemblance  to  darkness.  I  can- 
not, therefore,  approve  of  the  conduct  of  Alan- 
tur, who  did  evil  that  good  might  come  of  it ; 
for  this  is  never  lawful." 


The  Relics  of  Saint  Januarius. 

The  relics  of  St.  Januarius  rest  in  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Naples.  He  is  the  special  patron  Saint 
of  that  city,  which  he  has  saved  again  and 
again  from  destruction  in  the  eruptions  of 
Mount  Vesuvius;  and  it  is  at  Naples  that 
the  liquefaction  of  his  blood  occurs.  To  this 
standing  miracle  the  most  illustrious  men  in 
Christendom  have  borne  witness  ;  and  the  in- 
genuity of  heretics  has  vainly  tried  to  explain 
it  by  natural  causes.  The  blood  is  congealed 
in  two  glass  vials.  But  when  it  is  brought 
near  the  martyr's  head  it  melts  and  flows  like 
the  blood  of  a  living  man.  "It  is,"  says 
Baronius,  "as  if  the  blood  were  impatient 
for  the  moment  of  the  Resurrection,  when 
it  will  flow  through  the  body  which  God  will 
raise  in  the  glory  of  incorruption." — H.  S. 
Bowden. 
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confraternity  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception (or  of  Our  Ladyof  Lourdes). 

'  We  fly  to  thy  patronage,  0  Holy  Mother  of  God  !  " 

Ieport    fok    the    Week    Ending    Wednesday, 

I,  September  27th. 

t  The  pious  prayers  of  the  Confraternity  are 
Earnestly  requested  in  favor  of  the  following 
petitions:  Return  to  the  faith  for  2  persons,  and 
conversion  to  the  faith  for  6  persons  and  1 
family;  grace  of  temperance  for  1,  restoration  of 
reason  for  1,  and  recovery  of  health  for  25  persons; 
spiritual  favors  for  10  persons  and  9  families; 
temporal  favors  for  7  persons  and  9  families, 
and  peace  and  happiness  for  1  family ;  grace  of  a 
happy  death  for  8,  and  grace  to  know  her  voca- 
tion for  1  person;  temporal  favors  for  3  per- 
sons; the  happy  termination  of  two  lawsuits,  1 
novena,  and  1  Mission  school;  also,  35  particular 
intentions,  and  a  number  of  thanksgivings  for 
favors  received. 

"Rev.  dear  Father:  In  June,  1879,  while  can- 
vassing for  The  '  Ave  Maria  "  in  Boston,  I  one  day 
met  a  woman  sitting  on  a  door-step  and  asked 
her  if  she  would  subscribe  for  the  little  maga- 
zine. She  said  that  anything  devoted  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin  she  was  particularly  fond  of,  but 
at  that  time  she  could  not  afford  even  this  small 
sum.  Her  husband  and  herself  had  formerly 
been  in  easy  circumstances,  but  they  had  lost 
everything  and  had  now  a  family,  and  a  sick 
child  to  care  for  which  had  been  ill  for  five 
years,  and  had  cost  them  more  than  five  hundred 
dollars  for  medical  attendance  and  medicine. 
Having  a  vial  of  the  water  of  Lourdes  with  me, 
I  asked  if  she  would  like  to  try  it  upon  her  child. 
"  Sir,"  she  said,  "  if  you  cure  my  child  my  hus- 
band will  do  anything  for  you.  Can  you  cure 
it?"  "No,"  I  answered,  "I  cannot;  but  if  you 
have  a  firm  faith  the  Blessed  Virgin  can,  if  she 
will.  You  should  place  the  case  in  her  hands, 
and  use  the  water  of  Lourdes."  The  mother  in- 
vited me  in  to  see  the  little  girl,  and  she  pre- 
sented a  most  appalling  spectacle.  She  lay  on  the 
the  lounge,  emaciated  to  a  skeleton,  her  face  no 
larger  seemingly  than  a  good-sized  doll  baby, 
with  a  massive  head  of  hair  surrounding  it.  As 
she  breathed,  her  whole  body  seemed  in  agony,  a 
gurgling  sound  was  emitted  at  every  respiration, 
streams  of  water  issued  at  eyery  breath  from 
the  mouth,  nose,  and  eyes.  "  Oh  gracious,"  I  ex- 
claimed, under  my  breath,  "  what  a  sight ! "  "  Yes, 
sir,"  said  the  mother,  "it  is  a  pitiable  sight. 
Everything  the  child  takes,  both  food  and  medi- 
cine, comes  out  in  this  way,  as  there  is  no  action 
of  the  bowels."  The  child  had  taken  a  severe 
cold  when  only  eight  months  old,  and  had  never 
known  a  day's  health  since,  for  a  period  of  five 


years.  The  best  tnedical  attendance  had  been 
secured,  but  nothing  so  far  had  been  done  that 
gave  the  poor  sufferer  relief.  The  mother  lifted 
her  off"  the  lounge  and  wiped  her  face  clean,  and 
I  asked  the  little  shadow  if  she  could  bless  her- 
self. She  held  down  her  head  bashfully,  but  her 
mother  answered  that  she  could,  and  say  her 
prayers  as  well  as  anyone  in  the  house.  I  dipped 
the  little  thing's  fingers,  not  much  thicker  than 
a  little  twig,  in  the  water  of  Lourdes  and  told 
her  to  bl6ss  herself.  She  did  so  in  a  manner 
that  edified  me  very  much— a  great  deal  better 
than  many  grown  persons  whom  I  have  seen 
making  a  travesty  of  this  holy  sign— and  1  told 
her  she  must  be  a  good  little  girl  to  make  so 
beautiful  a  Sign  of  the  Cross.  I  then  gave  her 
some  of  the  water  of  Lourdes  to  drink,  and  ap- 
plied some  of  it  to  the  eyes  and  nose,  and  gave 
her  mother  the  "  Memorare  "  and  told  her  to  say 
it  every  day  for  nine  days,  with  all  possible  faith 
and  devotion,  and  perhaps  the  Blessed  Virgin 
would  vouchsafe  to  cure  her  child.  Two  weeks 
after,  passing  that  way,  I  saw  the  little  girl  cross- 
ing the  street  and  running  to  tell  her  mother  that 
I  was  coming.  I  was  told  that  from  the  time  the 
water  of  Lourdes  had  been  applied  she  got  better 
at  Once;  there  were  no  more  emissions  from  the 
mouth,  nose  and  eyes  as  formerly,  and  the  little 
girl  grew  gradually  healthy  and  strong  from  that 
moment.  This  was  in  June.  Visiting  Boston 
again  in  December,  on  business  for  The  'Ave 
Maria,'  I  found  the  little  girl  grewn  as  stout  and 
strong  as  the  rest  of  the  children.  This  is  but 
one  of  hundreds  of  cases  that  I  know  to  have  been 
cured  by  the  water  of  Lourdes,  and  which  must 
greatly  tend  to  increase  Catholic  faith,  and  de- 
votion to  the  Holy  Mother  of  God." 

OBITUARY. 

We  recommend  the  following  deceased  persons 
to  the  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Confrater- 
nity :  Bro.  Paul,  0.  S.  F.,  who  departed  this  life 
at  the  Franciscan  monastery,  Brooklyn,  JST.  Y.,  on 
Sept.  29th.  P.  LucEY,  Biddeford,  Me.,  who  died 
Sept.  21st.  John  Lynaugh,  who  died  an  edifying 
death  on  Sept.  16th,  and  Edward  McGuire,  who 
died  some  time  ago,  both  of  Mount  Carbon,  Pa. 
Mrs.  Cavanagh,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  who  died  some 
time  last  month.  Mrs.  McDonald,  Ebensburg, 
Pa.,  who  died  one  year  ago.  Mrs.  M.  Drennan 
Worcester,  Mass.,  who,  after  an  edifying  life, 
went  to  her  reward  April  2.  Miss  Kate  O'Grady, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  lately  deceased.  Mrs.  Catharine 
Murray,  Philadelphia,  who  piously  died  Sept.  26. 

May  their  souls  and  all  the  souls  of  the  faith- 
ful departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in 


peace 


A.  Granger,  C.  S.  C, 

Director  of  the  ConiTat,emity 
(Notre  Dame  P.  0.,  Ind.) 
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TUERK'S   WATER    MOTOR 

for  Blowing  House  and  Church  Org-ans,  and  Running  all  kinds  of  Machinery  by  Water  Power,  Hydrant  Pressure. 

TUERK  BROS.  &  JOHNSTON, 

Send  for  Catalogue.  86  &  88  Market  Street,  Chicago. 

The  Organ  in  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  is  blown  with  a  Tuerlt  Motor. 
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DR.    MeINTOSH*S 

Solar  Microscope  and  Stereopticon  Combination 

FOR   THE  USE   OF 

COLLEGES,  SCHOOLS,  PHYSICIANS  and  SCIENTISTS. 
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This  Combination  includes  three  distinct  instruments 
Solar  Microscope,  Solar  Stereopticon  and  Monoc- 
ular Microscope. 

Each  of  these  can  be  used  alone  or  in  combination. 

By  the  aid  of  this  combination,  Astronomy,  Geography,  Geometry, 
Botany,  Zo6logy,  Philosophy,  Physiology,  Pathology,  Histology,  etc., 
can  be  j&nely  illustrated  to  a  large  class  or  audience. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  Free  on  application. 

Mcintosh  galyanic  &  faradic  battery  co., 

192  &  194  Jackson  St.,  Chicago,  lU. 
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BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

Bells  of  Pure  Copper  and  Tin  for  Churches 
.Schools,  Fire  Al'arms, Farms,  etc.  FULLT? 
WARRANTED.    Catalogue  sent  Free. 

VANDUZEN  &  TIFT,  Cincinnati,  O. 


MENEELY  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

Favorably  known  to  the  public  since 
1826.  Church, Chapel, School, Fire  Alarm 
and  other  bells;  also  Chimes  aud  Pcaia. 

MENEELY  &  CO.  WEST  TBOY  ^.  Y, 


PRELUDES: 

An  Elegant  Volume  of  Poems, 

BY 

3IAURICE  F.  EGAN, 

Published  to  Aid  in  the  Rebuilding  of  Notre  Dame 
University. 


Price  (prepaid), 


$1.00 


Address 

PETER  F.  CUNNINGHAM  &  SON, 
817  Akch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


'Mixed  Marriages. 

Their  Origin  and  Results. 


By  Rev.  A.  A.  LAMBING, 

Author  of  "  The  Orphan's  Friend,"  "  The  Sunday- 
School  Teacher's  Manual,"  etc.,  etc. 


Single  Copy, 
Eight  Copies, 
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University  of  Notre  Dame. 


(ST,  jrO«JEJE»£i»H    CO,,    I1VI>. 


THIS  UNIVERSITY  was  founded  in  1842,  and 
chartered  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  In- 
diana, in  1844,  with  power  to  confer  all  the  usual  de- 
grees. The  College  can  be  easily  reached  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  by  means  of 
three  great  trunk  lines  of  railway— the  Lake  Shore  and 
Michigan  Southera,  the  Chicago  and  Lake  Huron,  and 
the  great  Western  and  Michigan  Central;  the  first  two 
passmg  within  a  mile  of  the  College  grounds,  and  the 
last  connecting  at  Niles  with  the  railway  between  that 
city  and  South  Bend. 

The  College  buildings  are  massive  and  commodious, 
and  capable  of  giving  accommodation  to  five  hundred 
resident  students. 

The  University  affords  every  facility  for  acquiring 
a  thorough  knowledge  of 

■  CLASSICS,  LAW, 

MATHEMATICS,         MEDICINE, 
SCIENCE,  MUSIC. 

To  such  as  wish  to  devote  themselves  to  Commercial 
pursuits,  Notre  Dame  gives  a  more  thorough  business 
training  than  can  be  obtained  in  any  purely  Commer- 
cial College. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  COURSE 

has  always  received  the  most  careful  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  officers  and  Commercial  Faculty  of  the 
Institution. 

In  all  the  courses,  the  best  systems  of  teaching  are 
adopted,  and  the  best  authors  for  each  branch  selected. 

New  Students  will  be  received  at  any  time,  their 
term  beginning  with  date  of  entrance. 

Catalogues,  giving  full  particulars,  will  be  sent 
free,  on  application  to  the  President. 


The  Miniin  r>ei>artJiient. 

This  is  a  separate  Department  in  the  Institution  at 
Notre  Dame,  for  boys  under  13  years  of  age. 

Thorough  and  comprehensive  instruction  in  the  pri- 
mary branches  is  imparted.  The  discipline  is  parental, 
and  suited  to  children  of  tender  years.  The  personal 
neatness  and  wardrobe  of  the  pupils  receive  special 
attention  from  the  Sisters,  who  take  a  tender  and  faith- 
ful care  of  their  young  charges. 

Board  and  Tuition— $125,  per  Session  of  Five  Months. 
■v_grawing,  Vocal  Music,  Violin,  and  Piano,  free  in 
^flmS  DgQftrtment. 

For  furftior  particulars,  or  Catalogue,  address 

Rev  T  E  WALSH,  CSC, 

Notre  Dame  P.  0.,  Indiana. 


Read  What  Millions  Proclaim! 


The  Genuine  Singer  Sewing  Machines 

ARE  ONLY  Made  by  the  Singer 

Manufacturing  Company. 

Notre  Dame  P.  0., 

Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  1882. 
They  are,  beyond  aU  controversy,  the  best  in  the 
world.  Having  tried  many  other  makes  in  our  re- 
spective Institutions,  we  find,  by  continual  usage,  the 
genuine  Singer  to  be  far  superior  to  any  other,  and 
recommend  it  to  all  as  the  most  valuable  of  Sewing 
Machines.  E.  F.  Grether,  No.  135  Michigan  Street, 
South  Bend,  Indiana,  is  agent  for  this  locality.  Call 
on  or  address  him. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NOTRE  DAME, 
and  ST.  MARY'S  ACADEMY. 


The  "  OLD  RELIABLE  "  SINGER 
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The  Strongest, 

The    Simplest, 

The  Most  Durable 

SEWING  MACHINE 

EVER  YET  CONSTRUCTED. 


Our  Sales  last  year  were  at  the  rate  of  over 
1,800   SEWING  MACHINES  A  DAY 
for  every  business-day  in  the  year. 


THE     SINGER    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY, 

Principal    Office — 34    Union   Square,   N.   Y. 
South  Bend  Branch — 135    Michigan   Street. 
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At  the  Gate  of  the  Temple. 


BY    MAURICE   F.    EGAN. 

"  TV  CCURSED  of^hy  race  !"  the  Levite  cried; 
.  Xv  «  Q.Q  hence,  thou  withered  stock,  thou  child- 
less one  ! " 
Joachim  bowed  his  head,  heart-pierced,  and  sighed. 
"  Thy  beard  is  gray,  thy  course  is  almost  run, — 
Thou  art  unworthy  in  the  people's  eyes 
Before  the  Ark  to  offer  sacrifice  ! '" 

Joachim  turned  away,  weighed  down  with  woe  ; 

For  many  days  he  and  his  spouse,  so  mild  ; 
Raised  hands  of  prayer,  that  they  might,  joyful, 
know 

Within  their  house  the  presence  of  a  child, — 
That  the  reproach  in  Israel's  stern  eyes 
Might  be  removed  at  time  of  sacrifice. 

Then  the  great  Herald  spoke,  like  a  deep  chord 
Of  organ-music  :  "  From  your  house  shall  spring 

The  Rose  of  Sharon,  Mother  of  the  Lord  ; 
The  Morning  Star,  for  whom  the  world  shall  ring 

For  evermore  with  praises  ;  in  all  eyes 

Ye  shall  be  blessed  through  God's  great  sacrifice." 


Pierre  Girard. 

B   J.    m'c. 

^VEN  the  name  of  Pierre  Girard  will  be 
known  to  few  readers  of  this  sketch  ;  yet 
Pierre  Girard  has  had  more  readers  for 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century  than,  perhaps, 
Newman  and  Manning  combined.  He  was  a 
journalist,  and  one  of  the  most  able  and  efficient 
in  that  nondescript  profession  called  jour- 
nalism. It  is  the  simplest  truth  to  say  of  him 
that  his  work  sometimes  startled  the  world, 
YfUfH  re-echoed  roun^  it  j  caused  interpellations 


in  the  British  Parliament ;  aroused  the  wrath 
of  Prince  Bismarck,  or  toppled  over  a  French 
ministry.  The  De  Broglie  Cabinet  owed  its  im- 
mediate fall  to  one  of  Girard's  letters.  He  was 
then  in  London  as  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  World,  and  his  signature,  "  Piccadilly," 
will  be  remembered  by  readers  of  that  journal 
in  its  palmy  days  as  invariably  attached  to  let- 
ters of  extraordinary  interest  and  often  of  deep 
importance.  Yet  the  man  himself  was  little 
known,  save  to  his  immediate  personal  associ- 
ates. But  this  is  the  common  fate  of  jour- 
nalists ;  and  Girard,  of  all  men,  least  desired 
notoriety  of  any  kind.  A  true  journalist,  he 
sank  himself  in  his  work,  and,  that  well  done, 
he  was  satisfied. 

As  far  as  I  can  judge  from  intimate  personal 
association  since  his  return  from  England  in 
1876,  Girard  seems  to  me  to  have  been  almost 
born  in  journalism.  Years  ago,  farther  back 
than  I  can  remember,  he  was  attached  editori- 
ally to  the  Chicago  Tribune^  when  Dion  Bou- 
cicault,  the  actor  and  playwright,  first  came 
to  this  country.  It  is  not  so  long  since  he 
was  describing  to  me,  in  his  laughing,  pleas- 
ant way,  Boucicault's  first  introduction  to 
him  in  Chicago.  He  walked  into  the  office  of 
the  Tribune,  inquired  for  the  editor  in  charge, 
and  was  conducted  to  Girard.  Girard  saw  be- 
fore him  a  neat,  dapper  little  man,  who,  with 
pardonable  pride,  announced :  "  I  am  Dion 
Boucicault,  the  author  of  London  Assurance." 
The  play,  which  has  since  become  a  standard 
favorite  with  theatrical  people,  was  at  the 
time  new  on  the  boards.  It  brought  the  au- 
thor fame,  and  something  like  a  hundred  and 
twenty-five  dollars  in  money.  He  was  then 
engaged  in  leading  Mrs.  Boucicj^  ^ 
writing  plays  for  her,  but  had  m^^ 
»ct  himself,— though   he  told  prij^^^at  tH^ 
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time  that  some  day  he  himself  intended  to  ap- 
pear upon  the  stage  and  illustrate  his  own 
theory  of  the  art  of  acting. 

This  reminiscence  comes  up  as  showing 
how  very  far  back  Girard's  journalistic  labors 
extend.  He  was  even  then  a  veteran  in  har- 
ness. He  once  showed  me  a  portrait  of  him- 
self taken  about  that  time,  twenty  odd  years 
ago.  It  was  that  of  a  bright,  keen-eyed,  good- 
looking  young  man,  with  clear,  open  counte- 
'nance,  a  cheery  smile,  and  an  alert  air,  as  if 
ever  on  the  scent  for  .what  was  going  on  in 
the  world.  When  I  came  to  know  him,  the 
smile  and  the  alert  air  were  still  there ;  but 
frequent  illness,  and,  I  doubt  not,  many  a  sor- 
row, had  altered  the  face,  though  there  was 
an  irresistible  winningness  and  gentleness 
about  it  always. 

To  trace  up  Mr.  Grirard's  journalistic  career 
would  be  impossible.  He  moved  about  the 
world  a  great  deal,  and  saw  many  lands,  many 
cities,  and  many  people.  He  was  on  a  sea- 
voyage  to  Lisbon  for  his  health  just  before  the 
great  civil  conflict  broke  out  in  this  country. 
He  was  very  much  shattered,  and  came  near 
dying,  he  told  me.  When  he  left  Lisbon,  re- 
stored in  health,  on  the  return  voyage  there 
was  much  excitement  on  board  as  to  how  the 
quarrel  would  end,  but  no  one  dreamed  of  act- 
ual blows.  On  the  vessel's  arrival,  the  war 
had  begun  ;  and  soon  after  Girard  took  service 
on  board  one  of  the  vessels — the  Tennessee,  I 
think, — engaged  in  the  blockade.  After  the 
war,  he  returned,  as  I  understand,  to  New 
York,  and  was  speedily  engaged  as  one  of  the 
editorial  writers  on  the  New  York  World, 
then  under  the  brilliant  and  enterprising  man- 
agement of  Mr.  Manton  Marble.  There  he 
first  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  P.  V. 
Hickey,  one  of  his  associates  on  the  paper,  and 
since  founder  and  editor  of  your  able  Catholic 
contemporary,  the  Catholic  Revieiv  of  New 
York. 

In  addition  to  his  labors  on  the  World, 
Girard  corresponded  with  other  journals,  one 
of  these  being  the  London  Morning  Post,  with 
which  he  kept  up  more  or  less  of  a  connec- 
tion to  the  last.  Mr.  Marble,  recognizing  his 
ability  and  wide  experience,  soon  sent  him 
to  London  as  resident  correspondent  of  the 
World.  There  he  remained  for  quite  a  num- 
b^rx)f  yiiars,  filling  a  most  responsible  position 
with  marked  ability,  organizing  the  World's 
foreign  service  during  the  wars  between  Prus- 


sia and  Austria,  Germany  and  France,  and 
during  the  Carlist  risings  in  Spain.  Of  the 
latter  campaign  he  laughingly  told  me  one 
day  that  one  of  his  correspondents  among  the 
Carlists  was  no  less  a  person  than  Mr.  Charles 
Bradlaugh,  the  atheist,  and  ejected  member 
of  Parliament  for  Northampton.  Bradlaugh 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Carlists,  and  Girard 
had  no  little  trouble  in  procuring  his  release. 
The  professor  of  atheism  testified  to  the  very 
kind  manner  in  which  he  was  treated  by  his 
captors.  The  only  trouble  was  that  they  in- 
sisted on  his  going  to  Mass  every  morning 
and  saying  his  prayers  like  a  good  Christian  ; 
for  the  pious  Carlists  always  began  their  day 
by  assisting  at  the  Holy  Sacrifice,  and  Brad- 
laugh was  compelled  to  be  present  with  them. 

I  might  fill  The  "  Aye  Maria  "  with  scores 
of  such  anecdotes  dropped  by  my  dear,  dead 
friend  in  the.  many  conversations  we  had  to- 
gether. For  the  past  two  or  three  years  we  met 
almost  daily.  I  wish,  however,  to  give  my  read- 
ers a  general  sketch,  so  far  as  I  can  gather  it 
from  these  conversations  of  ours,  of  a  man  who 
in  his  profession  was  truly  great,  and  who,  in 
my  belief,  through  all  the  varied  windings  and 
turns  and  trials  and  great  and  many  tempta- 
tions that  accompany  and  beset  such  a  life  as, 
in  pursuit  of  his  calling,  he  necessarily  led, 
bore  the  heart  of  a  Crusader  and  the  spirit  of  a 
Sister  of  Charity.  For  whatever  Girard  was,  he 
was  a  Catholic  in  all,  before  all,  and  above  all : 
a  sincere,  an  ardent,  an  active  and  energetic 
Catholic  :  a  man  who  not  only  prayed  ear- 
nestly, but  as  earnestly  worked.  Early  in  the 
mornings,  on  the  way  to  his  work,  he  would 
drop  in  at  this  church  or  at  that  and  hear 
Mass,  thus  preparing  for  a  kind  of  labor — secu- 
lar journalism — with  which  people  generally 
associate  anything  but  thoughts  of  heaven. 
''The  one  trouble  with  Girard,"  said  an  old 
friend  and  fellow-journalist  of  his  to  me  when 
speaking  of  his  death,  "  was  that  he  was  too 
good  a  Catholic — too  intensely  so." 

In  London,  Girard  had  ample  opportunities 
to  display  his  real  power  as  a  journalist,  and 
he  used  them  to  the  best  advantage.  Of  the 
many  able  resident  correspondents  of  Ameri- 
can journals  in  London  during  those  years, 
Girard  would  be  placed  at  the  head  by  any 
one  who  kept  track  of  events.  His  letters,  as 
a  rule,  touched  on  subjects  of  deep  significance 
and  wide  import.  He  covered  not  England 
alone,  but  European    affairs  generally.     His 
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associations  were  of  the  most  multiform  char- 
acter :  from  Cardinals  to  Carbonari,  from 
princes  to  ploughmen,  from  statesmen  to  ar- 
tisans, from  Bishops  of  the  Anglican  Estab- 
lishment to  trade  agitators  and  socialists : 
everybody,  everything  human  or  pertaining 
to  humanity  was  touched,  studied,  used  by 
him.  One  evening  he  would  attend  a  recep- 
tion at  Cardinal  Manning's ;  next  night  he 
might  be  supping  with  Mazzini,  or  with 
Prince  Jerome  Napoleon  and  Bradlaugh  in  a 
dingy  tavern  off  Leicester  Square.  Again  he 
would  be  listening  to  Spurgeon,  or  hobnob- 
bing with  Dr.  Pusey  ;  speeding  to  Paris  to  in- 
terview the  Duke  de  Broglie,  chatting  with 
the  Count  de  Chambord,  or  drawing  out 
Prince  Bismarck  in  his  retreat  at  Varzin. 
This  last  was  one  of  the  most  notable  pieces 
of  journalistic  achievement  ever  performed. 
When  the  storm  raised  against  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Prussia  was  at  its  height,  Girard 
contrived  to  get  himself  presented  at  Varzin, 
passed  the  night  there  ;  got  the  famous  Chan- 
cellor chatting  between  his  cups,  took  mental 
notes  of  the  entire  conversation  in  all  its 
native  frankness.  The  anti-Catholic  crusade 
and  its  motives  were  thus  exposed  by  the 
kindness  of  Prince  Bismarck  himself  for  the 
benefit  of  New  York's  and  the  world's  readers. 
When  the  news  got  back  to  Germany,  the 
Chancellor  was  enraged,  as  he  often  has  been, 
at  seeing  his  hot  thoughts  set  down  in  cold 
lead  ;  and  Girard  got  the  hint  that  if  ever  he 
were  caught  on  German  soil  he  would  meet 
with  a  particularly  warm  reception. 

So  much  did  he  do  and  see,  so  many  did  he 
meet  during  those  years,  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  speak  of  a  prominent  public  man 
of  the  period  whom  Girard  had  not  met  and 
conversed  with  personally,  intimately  as  a  rule. 
Disraeli  was,  perhaps,  the  only  leading  states- 
man who  escaped  him ;  but  Disraeli  escaped 
overyone  in  the  shape  of  a  newspaper  corre- 
spondent. With  Mr.  Gladstone  he  had  fre- 
quent conversations  and  correspondence,  some 
of  which  caused  a  commotion  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  when  Disraeli  rose  to  ask  the  head 
of  the  Government  why  he  vouchsafed  to  an 
American  journalist  information  which  was 
refused  to  the  House. 

With  Cardinal  Manning,  Girard's  associa- 
tions were  close,  and  the  Cardinal's  personal 
esteem  for  him  was  great.  The  same  is  true 
of  Cardinal  Newman.     Indeed,  whoever  met 


Girard  liked  him  and  trusted  him,  even  people 
of  the  most  opposite  characters,  stations,  and 
pursuits  in  life.  Much  of  what  he  gathered 
from  public  men  in  those  days  was  set  forth 
in  a  series  of  admirable  articles  in  the  Catholic 
World.  Newman,  Manning,  Capel,  Pusey, 
Gladstone,  John  Bright,  Lord  Derby,  Prince 
Jerome  Napoleon,  John  Francis  Maguire,  and 
a  number  of  others,  appeared.  He  might  have 
added  dozens  more,  but  secular  pursuits  again 
called  him  away  from  purely  Catholic  work, 
of  which  he  did  too  little.  He  contributed 
also  to  the  Catholic  World  articles  on  emigra- 
tion and  colonization,  advising  and  foreshad- 
owing the  movement  since  taken  up  with  such 
gratifying  success  by  the  Catholic  Coloniza- 
tion Association. 

While  engaged  in  his  arduous  labors  as  the 
World's  representative  in  London,  Girard, 
who  was  the  most  indefatigable  worker  I  ever 
knew,  found  time  to  contribute  to  other  jour- 
nals. He  was  a  steady  writer  for  the  Catholic 
Review  from  the  time  that  newspaper  started. 
He  maintained  his  connection  with  the  Morn- 
ing Post,  contributed  freely  to  the  Glasgow 
Herald,  and  other  newspapers  known  in  Eng- 
land as  provincial ;  while  his  hand  was  felt 
in  such  journals  as  the  Saturday  Review,  Spec- 
tator, and  London  Times.  When  Mr.  Marble 
retired  from  the  Worlds  Mr.  Girard  returned 
to  New  York,  where  I  first  became  acquainted 
with  him  personally,  though  I  found,  on  com- 
paring notes,  that  we  must  often  have  jostled 
one  another  in  foreign  parts.  Within  a  year 
or  so  of  his  return  he  was  asked  to  take  edi- 
torial charge  of  the  New  York  Daily  Graphic, 
which  position  he  filled  with  the  same  thor- 
oughness and  ability  that  marked  all  his  work. 
There  he  labored  till  his  death. 

His  death  occurred  on  Friday,  September 
29th.  He  died  at  New  London,  Conn.,  whither 
he  had  gone  a  few  days  previously  in  the  vain 
hope  of  recruiting  a  constitution  fatally  broken 
and  that  had  been  often  racked  before.  The 
truth  is,  Girard  had  been  dying  for  years,  and 
it  was  only  his  indomitable  will,  cheery  heart, 
and  Christian  character  that  kept  him  up  so 
long.  He  died  fortified  with  all  the  rites  of 
the  Church  in  which  he  believed  so  honestly, 
and  for  which  he  always  battled  so  earnestly. 
Death  was  to  him  a  relief.  He  often  antici- 
pated it  of  late  years,  and  was  prepared  to  meet 
it.  He  was  only  fifty-two  years  of  age  when  it 
came. 
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And  thus  passed  away  one  full  of  amiable 
qualities,  in  what  is  hardly  the  prime  of  life  ; 
who  had  done  much,  but  to  whom,  humanly 
speaking,  so  much  remained  that  he  could 
have  done  so  well.  His  nature  was  most  gen- 
tle and  sympathetic.  He  was  a  great  encour- 
ager.  Singularly  modest  and  retiring  himself, 
he  was  full  of  praise  for  anything  well  done 
by  others,  and  enjoyed  their  success  more  than 
if  it  were  his  own.  Any  one  who  knew  him 
will  always  think  with  tenderness  and  regret 
of  Pierre  Grirard. 


Eliane. 


FROM     THE     FRENCH      OF     MRS.     AUGUSTUS      CRAVEN, 

AUTHOR   OF    "a   SISTEr's   STORY,"   ETC.,   BY 

LADY    GEORGIANA    FULLERTON. 


PART   II. 

CHAPTER  XHI. 

The  morning  was  far  advanced  when,  after 
a  long  sleep,  the  young  Marquise  de  Liminge 
at  last  awoke.  Sister  St.  Irenee,  who  had  been 
watching  many  hours  by  her  bedside,  saw  at 
once  that  she  was  better.  The  wild,  delirious 
expression  in  her  eyes  had  disappeared,  and 
the  burning  flush  of  fever  left  hej:  cheek.  She 
was  very  weak,  but  conscious ;  and  when  the 
Sister  took  her  hand  she  returned  the  pressure. 
Soon,  however,  Ersilia  looked  about  her,  gaz- 
ing intently  at  a  particular  spot  in  the  room. 
Then,  raising  herself  a  little,  she  said  :  "  Sister, 
I  am  better." 

In  a  few  minutes  she  was  again  fast  asleep, 
and  when,  two  hours  afterwards,  she  opened 
her  eyes,  they  beheld  what  she  had  taken  in 
the  night  for  an  apparition,  Eliane  was  sit- 
ting by  her  bedside.  The  tempest  of  the  pre- 
vious night  had  been  followed  by  a  beautiful, 
warm,  cloudless  day.  The  window  of  the  sick 
room  was,  for  the  first  time,  open,  and  a  soft, 
balmy  air  penetrated  into  it. 

But  more  reviving  than  the  sunshine,  and 
sweeter  than  the  spring  breezes,  was  the  effect 
of  Eliane's  presence  on  the  young  patient. 
The  expectations  of  Sister  St.  Irenee  were  more 
than  realized.  In  addition  to  the  skilful  and 
tender  nursing  in  which  she  excelled,  there 
was  that  nameless  charm  about  her  which  we 
have  already  described  ;  it  was  sure  to  capti- 
vate and  influence  so  impressionable  a  nature 
as  Ersilia's.    In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  a 


decided  improvement  took  place  in  her  health, 
and  then  in  her  spirits,  and  before  the  end  of 
the  week  it  became  possible  to  remove  her 
to  what  was  called  the  Baron's  library — the 
quietest  and  most  cheerful  room  in  the  house. 

Malseigne's  expectations  had  been  thus  com- 
pletely realized.  Never  had  Eliane's  gifts  of 
heart  and  mind  been  more  opportunely  and 
successfully  exerted. 

The  effect  of  Ersilia's  sorrow  had  been  to 
transform  her  natural  indolence  into  a  gloomy 
apathy.  Raynald's  absence,  her  loneliness,  and 
the  monotony  of  her  life  had  also  painfully 
affected  her.  When  illness  and  anxiety  for  her 
faithful  nurse — soon  changed  into  deep  grief — 
were  superadded  to  her  previous  depression, 
she  had  neither  physical  nor  mental  force  to 
support  her  under  this  complication  of  trials. 
A  stronger  will  than  her  own  to  lean  on' was 
exactly  what  she  required,  and  found  in  Eliane, 
whose  firm  and  prudent  tenderness  obtained 
from  her  efforts  which  of  herself  she  would 
never  have  been  able  to  make.  To  have  such 
a  friend  was  also  a  new  interest  in  Ersilia's 
life ;  the  result  was  marvellous.  It  did  not, 
however,  exceed  what  Armand  had  ventured 
to  hope  from  the  companionship  of  one  whose 
power  of  influence  he  had  long  known  and 
observed. 

Meanwhile,  at  the  "Grand  Erlon,"  as  the 
country  people  called  it,  the  epidemic  had  al- 
most disappeared ;  but,  in  order  to  accom- 
plish entirely  the  mission  she  had  undertaken, 
Eliane  was  to  remain  there  till  the  end  of 
May.  She  divided  her  time  between  the  two 
chateaux,  spending  the  morning  at  one  place, 
and  the  afternoon,  as  well  as  the  evening,  and 
sometimes  the  night,  at  the  other.  She  had, 
of  course,  abstained  from  mentioning  this  ar- 
rangement in  the  letters  she  wrote  twice  a 
week  to  her  aunt.  All  she  said  was  :  "  There 
are  some  persons  sick  of  the  fever  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river." 

Still,  Eliane  fully  intended  to  speak  on  the 
subject  as  soon  as  a  favorable  opportunity  oc- 
curred. She  felt  this  to  be  a  more  important 
duty  than  even  the  one  she  had  performed  in 
behalf  of  the  Marquise's  tenants;  but  as  to 
the  time  and  manner  in  which  to  make  this 
communication,  she  relied  on  Providence  to 
open  a  way  to  it,  and  to  give  her  courage  to 
carry  out  her  resolution. 

As  to  Ersilia,  she  was  not  at  all  curious 
about  what  did  not  come  under  her  immediate 
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notice.  Of  course,  she  understood  how  inferior 
her  position  in  life  had  been  to  her  husband's, 
and  that  his  family  disapproved  of  his  mar- 
riage ;  but  simply  concluded  that  his  love  for 
her  exceeded  his  fear  of  displeasing  them  ;  and 
as  he  never  spoke  about  it,  neither  did  she. 
Still,  when  in  answer  to  her  questions  after 
Eliane's  apparition  at  her  bedside,  she  had 
been  told  that  she  was  a  cousin  of  Raynald's, 
who  was  staying  in  the  neighborhood,  it  gave 
her  pleasure.  She  took  it  as  a  proof  that  the 
irritation  of  his  family  had  subsided,  and 
thought  he  would  be  very  glad  to  hear  it  when 
he  returned.  Otherwise,  she  did  not  trouble 
her  head  much  on  the  subject.  Her  ideas  and 
feelings  were  very  simple  and  unimaginative. 

She  was  happier  than  she  had  been  for  a 
long  time.  When  young  people  recover  from 
a  dangerous  illness,  they  are  apt  to  feel  a  sort 
of  joyful  excitement.  Assunta  was,  indeed, 
missed  and  regretted  ;  but  the  companion  who 
had  replaced  her  for  the  time  being  was  so 
charming,  so  kind  !  A  friend  of  her  own  age 
was  quite  a  pleasure  to  Ersilia,  and  one  she 
greatly  enjoyed. 

Leaning  on  Eliane's  arm,  Ersilia  was  soon 
able  to  walk  a  few  steps  in  the  garden ;  then 
to  stroll  a  little  farther. 

"  When  Rinaldo  comes  back  he  will  teach 
me  to  ride  on  horseback,  like  you,  Elianina 
(this  was  the  pretty,  caressing  name  she  had 
given  to  her  husband's  cousin);  then  we  shall 
all  go  into  those  beautiful  woods  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river." 

Ersilia  said  this  one  day  as  she  was  sitting 
on  a  bench  in  the  garden,  resting  after  a 
longer  walk  than  she  had  yet  taken.  Eliane, 
with  her  head  bent  down,  was  gathering  some 
flowers  for  her. 

"  Oh,  thank  you  !  how  good  you  always  are  ! 
You  have  been  stooping  to  gather  these  vio- 
lets ;  your  cheeks  are  quite  flushed.  Sit  down 
here  and  talk  to  me.  Shall  we  not  take  nice 
walks  and  rides  when  Rinaldo  is  with  us  ?  I 
mean  to  become  as  brave  and  active  as  you 
are;  it  will  please  him,  I  know.  He  says  I 
am  such  a  little  coward.  It  is  very  true ;  I 
don't  like  anything  dangerous  or  tiring.  A 
trottata  of  an  hour  in  a  carriage  is  quite 
enough  for  my  taste.  At  Sorrento  he  used  to 
go  out  on  horseback  alone,  and  that  frightened 
me  very  much  ;  for  he  stayed  out  so  long, 
and  people  said  that  he  rode  up  and  down  the 
mountains,  along  such   bad  and  precipitous 


roads,  that  they  expected  him  to  break  his 
neck." 

Eliane  paused  a  little  before  she  answered, 
and  then  said,  in  a  rather  constrained  man- 
ner: "It  will  be  a  very  nice  thing  for  you, 
when  you  are  stronger,  to  be  able  to  ride  with 
your  husband,  and  a  great  pleasure  too." 

"  Oh  yes.  Old  Marcel  says  there  are  such 
beautiful  rides  about  here,  especially  the  one 
to  the  Grand  Erlon — through  the  forest.  Do 
you  know  it  ?  " 

"  Yes  :  I  once  rode  that  way — a  long  time 
ago." 

"We  shall  go  there  together  when  Rinaldo 
comes  back  ;  shall  we  not,  Elianina  ?  " 

"  I  can  hardly  promise  it,  Ersilia  ynia,  for  I 
must  go  home  at  the  end  of  this  month  ;  but 
your  husband  will  show  it  to  you." 

Ersilia's  eyes  filled  with  tears.  "It  is  very 
naughty  of  you  to  say  you  must  go  away;  I 
see  you  don't  love  me,  and  I  love  you  so  much." 

Eliane  kissed  her,  said  she  would  stay  at  Er- 
lon as  long  as  she  possibly  could,  and  coaxed 
her  as  if  she  had  been  a  child. 

There  is  something  in  the  weakness  of  con- 
valescence akin  to  the  waywardness  of  child- 
hood, and  it  was  singularly  so  in  Ersilia's  case. 

Eliane  reproached  herself  for  the  sudden 
manner  in  which  she  had  announced  her  ap- 
proaching departure.  She  brought  her  back 
to  the  library  and  made  her  lie  down  ;  and,  in 
order  to  turn  her  thoughts  to  something  else, 
proposed  to  read  to  her.  The  book  she  opened 
contained  thoughts  which  interested  and 
amused  Ersilia.  She  fixed  her  large  black  eyes 
on  Eliane's  expressive  countenance,  and  took 
pleasure  in  the  sound  of  her  voice.  It  was  no 
efibrt  to  listen  to  it ;  and  great  was  her  sur- 
prise to  find,  when  her  friend  closed  the  vol- 
ume, that  she  had  actually  been  reading  to  her 
for  a  whole  hour. 

"  How  well  you  read  ! "  she  exclaimed.  "  I 
should  learn  things  easily  enough  if  you  had 
time  to  teach  me." 

"  But  try  to  read  yourself,  Ersilia.  Try  to 
study  a  little.  You  could  do  it,  and  so  well, 
too,  if  you  would." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?  When  I  was  a  child  I 
was  very  quick  at  learning,  but  afterwards  I 
became  stupid.  My  poor  father  used  to  be  so 
vexed  about  it ;  so  it  must  have  been  the  case. 
I  loved  him  very  much,  but  I  never  could 
satisfy  him  ;  I  tried  though.  One  day  I  re- 
member that  I  really  took  the  greatest  pains 
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to  accomplish  a  task  he  had  set  me,  and 
worked  at  it  all  day.  By  the  time  it  was  dark 
I  was  so  sleepy  and  exhausted,  that  when  he 
came  into  the  room  he  found  me  lying  on  the 
floor. 

"  Poor,  dear  Ersilia  !  I  dare  say  it  was  a  very 
long  task,  and  perhaps  it  had  not  been  suffi- 
ciently explained  to  you." 

"  Perhaps  not ;  and  yet  you  know  my  father 
was  wonderfully  clever." 

"  Probably  too  clever.  You  understand  me 
better  because  I  know  only  just  a  little  bit 
more  than  you  do." 

"  Oh,  is  that  the  reason  of  it  ?  "  I  am  sure 
now  that  if  you  will  lend  me  that  book,  I 
shall  like  to  read  to  myself  what  you  have 
read  to  me,  and  then  I  shall  easily  remember 
it.  I  can  learn  what  I  understand  fast  enough. 
i  can  repeat  a  number  of  verses  by  heart." 

"Of  course  you  can.  But  I  am  sure  you 
must  be  tired  ;  rest  quietly  now.  To-morrow 
you  can  read  over  those  pages,  and  afterwards 
we  shall  continue  the  book." 

"  Oh  yes :  every  day  I  hope.  I  want  to 
learn ;  I  want  you  to  teach  me ;  and  then 
when  Rinaldo  comes  back  he  »vill  be  quite 
surprised  at  my  improvement.  For,  do  you 
know — " 

Ersilia  threw  her  arm  round  Eliane's  neck 
and  drew  her  close  to  her. 

"  Do  you  know  that  Rinaldo  was  my  father's 
best  scholar  ?  I  was  quite  afraid  of  the  sight 
of  his  books.  I  thought  he  would  be  as  vexed 
as  my  father  used  to  be  at  my  not  understand- 
ing them.  Whenever  he  took  up  one  I  ran 
away,  or  stopped  my  ears.  He  laughed  about 
it  at  first ;  but  afterwards  he  began  to  frown 
and  shrug  his  shoulders,  or  to  walk  out  of  the 
room,  and  sometimes  he  called  me  a  child." 

Ersilia  said  all  this  with  her  head  resting 
on  her  friend's  shoulder.  Eliane  listened  to 
it  with  a  smile,  but  very  earnestly  too.  She 
stroked  in  a  fond  manner  the  beautiful  black 
hair  curling  round  Ersilia's  head — for  her  long 
dark  tresses  had  been  cut  off  during  her  illness 
— and  said :  "  Well,  it  is  not  so  bad  a  compli- 
ment to  be  called  a  child !  You  would  not 
mind — would  you  ? — my  telling  you  that  you 
look  much  younger  than  you  are  ?  There  is 
something  so  tender  in  the  love  a  child  in- 
spires." 

Sudden  and  deep  emotion  was  visible  in 
Ersilia's  face  as  she  answered  :  "  Who  knows 
hat  better  than  I  do  ?     Oh  yes  ;  indeed,  love 


for  a  child  and  grief  at  losing  it  can  very 
nearly  kill  one.  There  is  no  doubt  of  it ;  but 
still  it  is  not  in  that  sort  of  way  that  a  hus- 
band should  care  for  his  wife.  I  understand 
this  so  much  better  since  I  have  known  you. 
No :  it  is  not  that  sort  of  thing  that  does  in 
married  life.  I  now  see  very  plainly  my  de- 
ficiencies." 

She  paused  a  moment,  and  them  said ;  "  If  I 
could  be  like  you,  Elianina — be  like  you  in 
every  respect, — our  life  would  be  changed  ;  Ri- 
naldo would  love  me  more  than  he  has  ever 
yet  done,  and  we  should  be  far  happier  than 
we  have  been.  Will  you  help  us  to  be  quite 
tappy?" 

Eliane  pressed  her  lips  on  the  forehead  of 
the  young  wife,  and  in  the  most  tender  and 
earnest  manner  said  :  "  I  have  no  greater  wish 
on  earth,  dear  Ersilia." 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

From  that  day  forward  Ersilia  improved 
rapidly  in  every  way.  Eliane's  influence 
awakened  in  her  an  unwonted  activity,  which 
banished  ennui,  and  gave  a  new  stimulus  to 
her  existence.  In  proportion  to  this  moral 
development  her  physical  energy  increased. 
She  walked  more  briskly,  and  her  eyes  re- 
sumed their  former  animation.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  occasional  flts  of  exhaustion,  and  a  dis- 
position to  nervous  excitement,  her  recovery 
might  have  been  thought  complete.  The 
doctor  was  of  opinion  that  time,  and  time 
alone,  would  remedy  these  effects  of  her  se- 
vere illness.  In  the  mean  time,  he  said  that 
the  li^  she  was  leading  was  the  best  possible 
one  for  her  weak  nerves,  and  recommended 
that  everything  likely  to  agitate  or  affect  her 
should  be  carefully  avoided. 

Eliane  was,  however,  obliged  to  recur  again 
to  the  subject  of  her  approaching  departure. 
The  month  of  May  was  drawing  to  an  end. 
She  had  only  one  more  week  to  spend  at 
Erlon ;  and  one  day  that  Ersilia  seemed 
stronger  than  usual,  she  ventured  to  say  a 
word  about  it ;  but  no  sooner  did  she  allude 
to  the  subject,  than  Ersilia's  countenance 
changed.  Tears  came  into  her  eyes,  and  she 
exclaimed  :  "  Oh,  don't  talk  of  leaving  me ;  I 
won't  let  you  go.  It  makes  me  quite  ill  to 
think  of  it." 

She  took  Eliane's  hand  and  pressed  it  to  her 
side.  It  was  quite  true  that  her  heart  was 
beating  by  far  too  fast. 
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Eliane  was  alarmed  and  greatly  embarrassed. 
Not  only  was  it  impossible  for  her  to  put  ofiF 
her  departure,  her  aunt  having  positively  fixed 
the  day  on  which  she  was  to  come  away,  and 
made  arrangements  accordingly,  but  Raynald 
was  also  expected  at  the  beginning  of  the  fol- 
lowing week,  and  she  was  as  determined  to 
leave  Erlon  before  his  arrival  as  Ersilia  was 
to  detain  her  beyond  that  time.  She  had 
given  up  discussing  the  point,  thinking  it  bet- 
ter to  say  nothing  more  about  it  till  the  last 
moment.  In  a  few  days  she  would  be  stronger, 
she  hoped,  and  less  easily  affected  ;  but  the 
result  of  her  last  allusion  to  the  subject  did 
not  indicate  that  such  was  likely  to  be  the 
case,  and  she  felt  sadly  perplexed  ;  for  although 
Ersilia  flattered  herself  that  she  had  carried 
her  point,  she  remained  all  the  afternoon 
anxious  and  nervous. 

After  trying  to  calm  and  amuse  her  in  va- 
rious ways,  Eliane  opened  the  pianoforte  and 
played  an  air  which  had  pleased  her  the  day 
before.  It  was  only  quite  recently  that  the 
doctor  had  allowed  his  patient  to  hear  music, 
and  she  had  not  yet  played  nor  sung  herself. 
After  listening  for  some  little  time,  she  said  : 
"  Don't  you  ever  sing,  Eliane  ?  " 

"No— hardly  at  all." 

"  That  is  very  strange,  with  such  a  voice  as 
yours  in  speaking.     Have  you  never  tried  ?  " 

"  Just  a  little,  a  long  time  ago ;  but  it  is 
your  singing,  Ersilia,  that  I  long  to  hear.  I 
have  been  told  that  you  have  a  most  beautiful 
voice." 

Ersilia  sat  up  and  answered,  with  some 
eagerness  ;  "  Yes  :  I  had  a  very  good  voice  ;  I 
used  to  sing  well ;  but  since — since — " 

She  was  trying  to  remember  how  long  it 
was  since  she  had  left  off  singing,  but  her 
memory  was  confused.  Pressing  her  hand  on 
her  forehead,  she  said  :  "  I  feel  so  bewildered  ; 
I  cannot  remember  when  it  was  that  my 
Bianca — "  She  turned  her  head  away,  and 
did  not  finish  her  sentence. 

A  partial  failure  of  the  memory  often  fol- 
lows the  sort  of  illness  Ersilia  was  recovering 
from ;  but  in  her  case  it  was  peculiar,  in  so 
far  that  her  recollections  were  on  many  points 
strangely  exact  and  vivid.  This  want  of  bal- 
ance in  the  mind  often  alarmed  her,  and  made 
those  about  her  anxious. 

Eliane  bent  over  her  and  said :  "  It  was 
about  six  months  ago,  dear  Ersilia.  It  is  very 
natural  that  after  such  a  severe  illness  you 


should  not  be  able  quite  to  measure  the  lapse  of 
time."  Then,  wishing  to  distract  her  thoughts 
from  that  subject,  she  said  :  "  Don't  you  think 
you  might  try  your  voice  a  little  ?  If  it  tires 
you,  you  can  leave  off.  Only  think  how  pleased 
your  husband  will  be  if,  when  he  comes  back, 
he  finds  it  as  beautiful  as  ever  !" 

A  more  useful  suggestion  could  not  have 
been  made.    Ersilia  looked  up  and  smiled. ' 

"  Oh  yes  !  he  would  be  delighted,  and  I 
really  think  it  will  do  me  good.  I  am  quite 
strong  enough  now  to  sing.  Let  us  see  if  I 
still  have  a  voice," 

She  rose  eagerly  and  seated  herself  at  the 
pianoforte.  Eliane  stood  opposite  to  her, 
leaning  against  the  instrument.  No  one  was 
more  susceptible  to  the  charm  of  music  than 
she  was,  and  we  know  what  was  the  voice  she 
now  heard  for  the  first  time.  The  young  Ital- 
ian's singing  awoke  in  her  soul  strangely- 
blended  emotions.  Mixed  with  the  delight  of 
those  beautiful  and  thrilling  strains  was  the 
effect  which  music  so  peculiarly  has  of  recall- 
ing remembrances  and  rousing  dormant  feel- 
ings. Thoughts  which  she  earnestly  and  con- 
stantly kept  out  of  the  mind  crowded  upon 
her  then  in  a  sudden  and  vivid  manner.  Her 
eyes  were  fixed  on  the  setting  sun,  the  rising 
moon,  the  darkening  trees,  and  the  while  her 
face,  lighted  up  by  the  last  rays  of  departing 
day,  assumed  so  beautiful  and  strange  an  ex- 
pression that  her  companion  observed  it,  and 
looked  at  her  with  surprise  and  admiration. 

Ersilia  likewise  was  transported  by  her  deep 
love  of  music  and  the  accents  of  her  own  voice. 
The  sorrows  and  the  joys  of  her  young  life 
rose  also  before  her,  and  Eliane's  silent  ecstasy 
seemed  only  a  proof  of  that  sympathy  which 
stimulates  and  flatters  an  artist  beyond  any 
other  form  of  praise. 

Passing  from  one  song  to  another,  she  re- 
membered the  air  so  abruptly  cut  short  at 
Rome  on  the  evening  she  had  first  seen  Ray- 
nald. Since  then  she  had  never  sung  it ;  now 
it  came  into  her  head  to  do  so.  But  no  sooner 
had  she  uttered  the  words, 

"Ah!  non  credea  mirarti," 
than  Eliane  changed  color.    Ersilia  was  look- 
ing at  her,  and  saw  it. 

"  Would  you  mind  not  singing  that  ? " 
Eliane  said,  and  by  an  involuntary  impulse 
laid  her  hand  on  hers  to  stop  her. 

Ersilia  gazed  at  her  with  a  sort  of  bewil- 
dered  surprise,  and,  in    a  nervous  manner, 
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asked:  "Why  don't  you  like  to  hear  this 
song?" 
^  Eliane,  deeply  distressed  at  having  for  a 
minute  been  forgetful,  or  rather  too  sensi- 
tively mindful  of  the  past,  was  only  thinking 
how  to  account  for  her  emotion. 

"I  am  so  sorry  I  interrupted  you,  dear 
Ersilia.  It  was  only — I  assure  you,  it  was 
only  because — " 

"Yes  :  I  wish  to  know  why  you  did  not  like 
to  hear  that  song." 

"Only  because  I  heard  it  once  before — a 
long  time  ago,  and  th"at  it  reminded  me — " 

"df  some  one  you  loved,  and  that  you  have 
lost,  I  suppose  ?  "^ 

Ersilia,  as  she  said  this,  fixed  her  dark  eyes 
on  Eliane's  face,  and  the  while  she  thought  of 
Raynald's  words  on  the  first  night  they  had 
met — words  which  had  irresistibly  risen  to  her 
lips  as  if  echoing  that  thought. 

Eliane's  embarrassment  was  so  great  that 
she  did  not  at  once  reply.  But  as  she  knew, 
of  course,  nothing  of  the  incident  which  Er- 
silia had  in  her  mind,  she  concluded  that  it 
was  by  chance  she  had  so  truly  hit  the  mark, 
and  only  wished  as  quickly  as  possible  to 
change  the  subject  of  conversation.  But  as  Er- 
silia insisted  on  an  answer  to  her  question,  she 
said :  "  Yes :  it  was  something  of  that  sort. 
I  was  taken  by  surprise,  and  I  am  sorry  for  it. 
But  don't  let  us  think  of  it  any  more.  Sing 
me  something  now;  that  song,  if  you  like. 
,  I  could  listen  to  you  forever." 

She  smiled,  and  in  a  playful  manner  tried 
to  place  Ersilia's  hands  on  the  keys ;  but  she 
withdrew  them,  and  said  :  "  No :  I  am  tired. 
I  can't  sing  any  more  this  evening." 

She  left  the  pianoforte  and  went  back  to  her 
couch.  There  she  remained,  silent  and  ab- 
stracted. The  room  was  almost  dark.  Eliane 
could  not  see  her  face,  and  felt  a  little  anxious. 
Was  she  really  tired,  or  was  she  vexed  with 
her,  or  was  it  only  a  caprice  ?  In  any  case, 
it  pained  her  to  think  that  she  -had  involun- 
tarily disturbed  Ersilia's  equanimity,  and  re- 
membering the  thoughts  which  had  preceded 
the  sudden  impulse  she  had  not  checked  in 
time,  there  was  something  like  remorse  in  her 
regret. 

The  evening  was  not  spent  as  comfortably 
as  usual.  It  often  happened  after  the  lamps 
had  been  brought  in  that  Eliane  sat  working 
by  the  sofa,  whilst  Ersilia  rested  and  some- 
times dosed  ;  but  her  silent  meditation  on  this 


occasion  did  not  resemble  rest  nor  sleep.  She 
was  not  lying,  but  sitting,  on  the  couch,  with 
her  hands  folded,  her  lips  tightly  compressed, 
and  a  frown  on  her  brow.  In  her  whole  atti- 
tude and  countenance  there  was  something 
strange  and  unwonted.  At  last  Eliane  went 
up  to  her,  and,  in  a  gentle  but  likewise  firm 
manner,  said  :  "  What  is  the  matter  with  you, 
dear  Ersilia  ?  Tell  me  what  disturbs  you.  I 
must  insist  upon  it." 

She  took  one  of  her  hands.  Ersilia  tried  to 
withdraw  it,  but  she  kept  it  within  hers. 

"  Your  hands  are  as  cold  as  ice,  dearest,  and 
you  tremble  like  a  leaf.  You  have  made  too 
great  an  efi^ort ;  I  ought  not  to  have  allowed 
you  to  sing.    I  am  so  sorry  that  I  proposed  it." 

Ersilia  shook  her  head  and  murmured : 
"  No,  no  :  it  was  not  that." 

And  then  she  began  to  weep  convulsively. 
Eliane  felt  more  than  ever  convinced  that  she 
had  overtaxed  her  strength. 

In  the  course  of  the  night  Ersilia  was  seized 
with  a  return  of  fever,  and  did  not  get  up  the 
next  day.  She  remained,  like  the  evening  be- 
fore, sometimes  agitated,  and  at  other  times 
gloomy  and  silent,  barely  answering  when 
Eliane  spoke  to  her.  This  state  seemed  to 
threaten  a  relapse,  and  though  she  had  not 
the  least  idea  of  what  was  really  the  case, 
Eliane  reproached  herself  for  having  been  in- 
directly concerned  in  bringing  it  about.  Her 
grief  and  anxiety  were  very  great.  If  Ersilia 
were  to  fall  sick  again,  how  would  she  be  able 
to  leave  her  ?  .and,  on  the  other  hand,  how 
could  she  possibly  stay  when  Raynald  was  ex- 
pected ? 

This  extreme  anxiety  was  not,  however,  of 
long  duration.  At  the  end  of  two  days  Er- 
silia became  much  better,  and  by  the  end  of 
the  week  was  nearly  as  well  in  health  as  before. 
But,  to  Eliane's  astonishment,  she  continued 
grave  and  cold  in  manner,  and  sometimes 
seemed  to  watch  her  with  an  embarrassing 
and  singular  degree  of  attention.  On  the  eve 
of  her  departure,  when  she  told  her  it  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  she  should  go,  Ersilia  re- 
ceived that  announcement  in  such  a  totally 
different  manner  from  what  she  had  on  any 
previous  occasion,  when  a  mere  hint  at  the 
subject  would  draw  forth  passionate  remon- 
strances and  excite  her  tears,  that  Eliane's 
surprise  increased,  and  a  new  and  anxious 
thought  for  the  first  time  crossed  her  mind. 
Ersilia  appeared  indeed  sad  and  disturbed,  but 
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she  did  not  say  a  word  against  her  going  ;  and 
although  there  were  tears  in  her  eyes,  she  fan- 
cied that  she  saw  in  them,  also,  a  sort  of  relief 
and  even  of  joy.  Poor  Eliane  had  earnestly 
wished  her  departure  not  to  be  a  grief  to  Er- 
silia,  but  had  never  foreseen  that  it  would 
please  her.  This  was  a  bitter  drop  in  her  cup, 
and  an  unexpected  one, — a  strange  reward  for 
her  generous  self-devotion.    * 

On  the  following  morning,  however,  when 
she  came  into  the  room  where  Raynald  had 
dreamed  he  saw  her,  and  where  she  was  about 
to  take  leave  of  his  wife,  all  Ersilia's  affection 
for  her  seemed  to  revive ;  she  stretched  out 
her  arms,  and  with  torrents  of  tears  clasped 
her  to  her  heart  with  passionate  anguish. 

"  Farewell,  farewell,  Elianina  !  I  know  you 
must  go ;  but  what  I  also  know  is,  that  you 
have  been  very  good  to  me.  Yes,  you  have 
been  a  perfect  angel  to  me.  I  shall  always 
love  you  ;   I  shall  never  forget  you,  dearest." 

"  And  I  shall  always  love  you,  dear  Ersilia. 
Wherever  I  am,  I  shall  think  of  you  and  pray 
for  you.  I  shall  always  be  your  friend.  You 
feel  sure  of  it,  don't  you  ?  " 

"  Yes  :  1  do  believe  it,  Eliane.  Do  you  think 
we  shall  ever  meet  again  ?  " 

"Let  us  leave  the  future  to  God,  darling. 
Whatever  may  become  of  us  in  this  life,  we 
shall  meet  one  day  where  there  is  peace  and 
happiness  and  light  forever." 

These  were  the  last  words  she  said.  She 
looked  once  more  at  Ersilia,  who  had  recov- 
ered all  her  beauty ;  the  emotion  she  felt  gave 
her  face  a  wonderful  amount  of  expression. 
Eliane  pressed  her  hand  once  more  to  her 
heart  and  left  her. 

(to  be  continued.) 


My  Sister's  Cross. 

TlON'T  lose  that  precious  little  cross,— 
^"^  Don't  keep  it  long  away ; 
'T  was  given  to  me  in  the  saddest  hour 
Of  my  saddest,  darkest  day. 

'T  was  given  to  me  by  a  sister's  hand. 
With  the  parting  words,  "Good-bye  ; 

We'll  meet  again,  to  part  no  more, 
In  our  home  beyond  the  sky." 

'T  was  wet  with  the  warmest  tears  of  love 

That  fall  from  a  sister's  eye. 
As  she  raised  it  to  gaze  on  that  home  above, 

Repeating  the  fond  "  Good-bye." 


Good-by, — we'll  meet  on  earth  no  more : 

'Tis  a  loving  last  adieu ; 
Take  it — a  pledge  of  a  sister's  love, 

That  I'll  still  remember  you. 

I  took  that  cross  from  her  trembling  hand, 

And  I  pressed  it  to  my  heart; 
Then  I  folded  fast  her  hands  in  mine  ; 

For  I  could  not  bear  to  part. 

From  the  depths  of  love  in  her  deep-blue  eyes, 

The  fount  of  affection  welled ; 
From  the  throbbing  heart  and  sobbing  sighs, 

The  heaving  bosom  swelled. 

Our  tears  we  shed  again  on  that  cross, 

We  kissed  that  cross  anew ; 
Our  mingled  tears  and  throbbing  hearts 

Spoke  sad  the  last  adieu. 

But  eloquent  words  these  tears  had  said, 

Still  more  the  heaving  sigh ; 
That  tear-bathed  cross  had  to  speak  for  both 

The  parting  words,  "  Good-bye." 


Mass   During  the   Reign   of  Terror. 

We  were  going  to  join  our  division  of  the 
army,  and  as  we  were  in  Brittany,  in  the 
midst  of  friends,  we  everywhere  met  with  the 
most  cordial  hospitality.  One  Saturday  even- 
ing we  put  up  at  the  cabin  of  a  good  peasant, 
in  whose  company  we  had  been  but  a  short 
time  when  he  apologized  for  being  obliged  to 
leave  us  alone,  saying  that  he  could  not  omit 
hearing  Mass.  Rochebonne  and  I  were  nat- 
urally desirous  of  joining  in  the  pious  act,  and 
we  asked  permission  to  be  of  the  party. 

"Of  course  you  may  come  with  us,"  an- 
swered our  host,  heartily.  "Eat  a  bite,  and 
then  we  shall  start," 

"  What ! "  I  exclaimed,  in  surprise  ;  "  do  we 
set  out  to-night  ?  " 

"  Immediately,"  answered  the  Briton.  "  It 
is  not,"  he  added,  smiling,  "  because  the  church 
is  small — there  is  plenty  of  room  for  all, — 
but  it  is  a  long  distance  off,  and  Mass  begins  at 
midnight." 

Whilst  we  were  eating  supper  the  neighbors 
entered  one  by  one.  They  wore  long  capes 
made  of  goat-skins,  through  which  there  was 
a  hole  for  a  gun-barrel.    We  were  soon  ready. 

"Here,"  said  the  peasant,  as  he  reached  me 
a  carbine,  "  here  is  a  prayer-book  for  you  ;  and 
here  is  another  for  you,"  he  added,  handing  a 
similar  weapon  to  my  companion. 
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We  set  out,  preceded  by  a  boy  who  acted  as 
scout.  The  women  followed  us.  We  all 
joined  in  saying  the  beads,  in  a  low  voice. 
Thus  we  marched  for  more  than  an  hour.  I 
expected  every  moment  to  see  the  outlines  of 
the  house  where  I  supposed  we  were  going  to 
stop,  but  all  along  the  horizon  I  could  only 
perceive  a  bluish  fog,  the  chillness  of  which 
seemed  to  increase. 

"It  is  the  sea,"  whispered  Rochebonne  into 
my  ear. 

I  now  heard  distinctly  the  roar  of  the  waves. 
"  I  give  up  guessing  where  we  are  going,"  said 
I  to  my  companion. 

"  There  must  be  some  cave  here  amongst  the 
rocks.  Do  you  find  that  we  somewhat  resem- 
ble the  first  Christians  praying  in  the  cata- 
combs ?  " 

Our  conversation  was  interrupted  by  our 
leader,  who  told  us  that  we  must  halt  for 
awhile,  and  that  we  might  sit  down.  We 
really  needed  rest.  Rochebonne  and  I  seated 
ourselves  on  a  rock,  listening  to  the  prayers 
that  were  uttered  around  us.  Soon  the  order 
was  given  :  "  Up  !    It  is  midnight." 

The  lad  that  acted  as  scout  came  up  to  our 
party  now. 

"  The  sea  is  pretty  rough,"  he  said. 

"  So  much  the  better,"  was  the  answer. 

Whilst  I  was  trying  to  imagine  or  invent 
some  explanation  of  this  answer,  I  saw  that 
we  were  approaching  the  water.  Presently 
we  were  taken  by  the  hand,  to  our  no  little 
surprise,  and  helped  on  board  a  skiff,  and  the 
boat  was  shoved  off  from  shore.  We  were  on 
the  sea.  The  wind  was  pretty  strong.  Soon 
I  perceived  another  boat,  then  a  second,  and  a 
third,  and  then  quite  a  flotilla,  amongst  which 
there  seemed  to  be  an  understanding,  and  all 
the  boats,  like  our  own,  had  to  struggle  against 
the  rough  weather.  Presently  a  voice  cried 
out :  "Monsieur  le  Cure ! " 

I  turned,  like  everybody  else,  and  saw  a 
light  that  appeared  and  disappeared  by  turns. 
It  was  a  boat  rising  and  falling  on  the  waves. 
It  moved  forward  slowly,  and  in  a  manner  that 
impressed  me  as  so  solemn  that  instinctively 
I  took  off  my  hat.  Meanwhile,  another  ma- 
noeuvre was  rapidly  being  made  around  us. 
The  boats  drew  near,  and  were  fastened  to- 
gether without  being  too  close  for  collision, 
forming  a  circle,  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
boat  with  the  lantern  took  its  place.  Then, 
in  the  brightness  of  this  light,  we  discovered, 


in  the  front  part  of  the  boat,  an  altar  covered 
with  a  snow-white  cloth  and  surmounted  by  a 
crucifix.  At  the  same  time  appeared  an  aged 
priest  with  white  hair,  clad  in  sacred  vest- 
ments, the  gold  on  which  glittered  like  stars. 
Two  of  the  poor  seafaring  men  assisting  him, 
he  made  the  Sign  of  the  Cross,  and  began  Mass. 

At  this  sight  I  fell  on  my  knees,  whilst  the 
tears  came  to  my  eyes,  and  my  heart  was  filled 
with  gratitude  and  admiration.  Rochebonne 
pressed  my  hand  in  silence.  The  scene  will 
never  fade  from  my  memory.  Everyone  was 
prostrate  in  the  boats.  There  were  a  hundred 
men  kneeling  over  those  roaring  waves,  in 
sight  of  that  trembling  altar,  for  which  there 
was  not  a  spot  in  all  the  land  of  France  where 
it  might  rest  in  safety  ;  the  lamp  shedding 
its  light  on  the  pale  face  of  the  aged  priest, 
his  white  hair  tossed  about  by  the  wind  ;  those 
pious  voices  mingling  with  the  noise  of  the 
waves  ; — I  can  yet  behold  the  entire  scene.  I 
dare  not  attempt  to  describe  the  moment  when 
the  Sacred  Host  was  raised  in  the  trembling 
hands  of  the  venerable  confessor.  The  voice 
of  the  storm  seemed  to  be  but  a  fitting  hymn 
for  the  occasion. 

The  Mass  was  nearly  ended  when. the  men 
around  me  rose  in  terror.  At  the  same  instant 
a  flash  of  light  dazzled  my  eyes  ;  then  a  fear- 
ful report  was  heard.  It  was  a  discharge  of 
artillery  from  a  sloop  of  war  that  had  sud- 
denly come  upon  us.  Fortunately  the  vessel 
was  too  far  away  to  do  us  harm.  An  ominous 
silence  followed  this  report. 

"  Surrender  ! "  was  shouted  from  the  en- 
emies' vessel. 

"  Holy  Mary  ! "  cried  the  women  in  the 
boats  ;  "  Holy  Mary,  Star  of  the  Sea,  save 
us!" 

My  eyes  rose  to  the  altar  at  this  moment. 
The  priest  turned  quietly  around,  extended 
his  hands,  and  in  a  calm  voice  said  :  Ite^  missa 
est.  It  seemed  to  me  then  that  he  sank  slowly 
beneath  the  waves,  and  some  of  the  people 
cried  out :  "  The  boat  is  sinking  !  Monsieur  le 
Cure  !    Save  him  ! " 

Deo  gratias !  answered  our  men,  whilst 
they  got  ready  their  arms. 

"  Holy  Mary,  Star  of  the  Sea,  save  us  ! "  the 
women  continued  to  pray. 

The  boat  had  not  sunk  with  the  altar.  An 
enormous  wave  had  concealed  it  from  us  for  a 
time.  The  priest  turned  again  and  gave  us 
the  blessing. 


F 

I  Suddenly  we  heard  a  crash,  followed  by 

I  cries  of  distress.  The  attacking  vessel  having 
I  ventured  into  waters  unknown  to  her  pilot, 
I  the  wind,  constantly  increasing  in  violence, 
I  had  driven  the  sloop  upon  a  rock.  It  was 
I  wrecked,  and  we  saw  it  sinking  slo^wly.  We 
I       were  enabled  to  save  a  few  of  the  men,  whom 

we  bound  securely  and  placed  in  our  boats. 

The  Star  of  the  Sea  had  saved  us. 
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Guido  of  Arezzo. 


An  immense  concourse  of  ecclesiastics,  mu- 
sicians, and  others  interested  in  the  study  of 
the  Church's  sacred  chant,  was  lately  assem- 
bled in  the  little  town  of  Arezzo,  in  Italy,  to 
celebrate  the  ninth  centenary  of  the  renowned 
monk  Gruido,  the  father  of  modern  music.  He 
was  born  towards  the  close  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, and  at  the  age  of  eight  years  began  his 
studies  in  the  monastery  of  Pomposa,  near 
Ravenna.  Being  gifted  with  a  beautiful  voice, 
he  received  a  thorough  musical  instruction 
from  the  Fathers,  and  attained  such  a  mastery 
of  the  art  that  he  was  appointed  to  impart  a 
knowledge  of  it  to  the  rest  of  his  school-com- 
panions. Their  progress,  however,  was  slow 
and  laborious,  owing  to  the  great  difficulty  of 
becoming  familiar  with  the  old  musical  nota- 
tion, which  was  represented  by  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience, 
Guido  studied  long  and  hard,  and  at  last  dis- 
covered a  simple  and  invariable  rule  for  mu- 
sical notation  in  the  hymn  to  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  in  which  the  first  syllables  of  the  first 
six  lines  give  in  their  intonation  an  ascending 
diatonic  scale.  Under  Guido's  direction  his 
scholars  learned  the  hymn,  became  familiar 
with  the  diatonic  progression  of  the  sounds 
uty  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la,  and,  following  up  this 
method,  learned  as  much  music  in  a  few 
months  as  would  have  required,  under  the  old 
system,  many  years  of  patient  study.  With 
true  Christian  humility,  Guido  attributed  to 
God  all  the  glory  of  his  discovery,  and  asked 
all  who  might  be  benefited  by  it  "  to  obtain 
for  him  from  the  Divine  mercy  the  forgiveness 
of  all  his  sins." 

Guido  was  also  the  composer  of  an  Anti- 
phonarium.  Opera  theoretica^  and  another  work 
on  music  entitled  the  Micronom^  which  he 
dedicated  to  Theobald,  Bishop  of  Arezzo.  He 
also  introduced  many  important  changes  into 


the  character  of  the  music  of  his  time.  His 
epoch  may,  in  fact,  be  considered  the  turning- 
point  between  ancient  and  modern  music. 
Cesare  Balbo  justly  observes,  in  his  work 
Sommario  della  Storia  d' Italia  :  "  The  music 
of  the  Greeks,  which  was  certainly  very  rude, 
was  nevertheless  employed  by  them  as  a  polit- 
ical means,  in  no  way  despicable,  for  making 
an  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  people. 
Why  should  not  music  in  its  present  advanced 
state  be  the  same  ?  Certain  it  is  that  towards 
the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century  a  vast 
progressive  movement  was  made  by  the  monk 
Guido  of  Arezzo." 

The  labors  of  the  humble  monk  of  Pomposa 
would  not,  however,  have  been  crowned  with 
such  brilliant  and  immediate  success  had  he 
not  been  aided  by  the  Popes,  who  invariably 
patronized,  protected,  and  encouraged  progress 
in  every  branch  of  literature,  art,  and  science. 
Accompanied  by  some  of  his  pupils,  he  once 
gave  a  practical  proof  of  the  excellence  of  hia 
system  before  Pope  John  XIX.  The  incident 
has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  celebrated  pic- 
ture by  the  arttst  Bertini.  Guido  thus  re- 
lates his  visit  to  the  Holy  Father  :  "  John,  the 
Apostle  of  the  Supreme  See,  who  at  present 
governs  the  Rcjman  Church,  having  heard  of 
the  renown  of  our  school,  and  how  the  boys, 
by  the  aid  of  our  Antiphonaria^  easily  learn 
chants  they  never  heard  before,  was  struck 
with  great  astonishment  thereat,  and  thrice 
sent  messengers  inviting  me  to  come  to  him. 
Accordingly,  I  went  to  Rome,  accompanied 
by  Gregory,  Abbot  of  Milan,  and  by  Peter, 
provost  of  the  Canons  of  Arezzo,  a  man  of 
profound  learning.  The  Pope  showed  himself 
extremely  well  pleased  at  my  coming,  con- 
versed with  me  a  long  time,  asked  many  ques- 
tions, and  frequently  looked  into  our  Anti- 
phonarium^  which  he  greatly  admired.  He 
then  studied  the  rule§,  and  did  not  rise  from 
his  seat  until  he  had  learned  a  versicle  which 
he  had  never  heard  sung  before.  Thus  he  ex- 
perienced in  his  own  person  what  he  could 
scarcely  credit  from  the  testimony  of  others." 

The  honors  paid  to  Guido  redound  to  the 
glory  of  the  Popes,  as  the  centenaries  of  so 
many  other  illustrious  men  and  events  show 
what  Italy  owes  to  the  Papacy. 


Depend  upon  it  that  he  is  a  good  man  whose 
intimate  friends  are  all  good. — Lavater. 
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A  Few  Drops  of  Honey  from  the  Chal- 
ice of  Suifering. 

DRAWN   PROM   SAINT  LIGUORI,   BY  ELEANOR  C.  DON- 
NELLY. 


The  whole  life  of  Jesus  Christ  was  filled 
with  pains  and  sorrows.  In  the  same  manner 
that  God  has  treated  His  beloved  Son,  He  still 
treats  those  whom  He  loves,  and  whom  He 
receives  as  His  children. 

Our  Lord  said  once  to  St.  Teresa :  "  Know, 
my  daughter,  that  the  souls  which  are  the 
most  dear  to  My  Father,  are  those  who  suffer 
most  on  the  earth."  So,  when  the  Saint  be- 
held herself  in  the  midst  of  sufferings,  she 
declared  that  she  would  not  exchange  them 
for  all  the  happiness  of  the  world ;  and  she 
used  to  say  to  her  religious :  "  Endeavor  to 
suffer  something  for  the  love  of  Jesus,  without 
the  knowledge  of  your  companions."  After 
her  death,  she  appeared  to  one  of  her  Sisters, 
and  revealed  to  her  that  she  was  bountifully 
recompensed  in  heaven,  less  for  her  good 
works  (and  we  must  remember,  dear  reader, 
that  St.  Teresa  is  said  to  have  converted  as 
many  souls  as  St.  Francis  Xavier  did  in  his 
gigantic  labors  in  the  Indies),  than  for  the 
pains  which  she  had  suffered  with  resignation 
for  the  love  of  God  during  her  life;  and  she 
added,  that  if  she  could  have  a  desire  to  return 
to  the  earth,  it  would  only  be  that  she  might 
suffer  something  more  for  God. 

Saint  Francis  of  Assisi  on  any  day  when  he 
suffered  nothing  feared  that  God  had  nearly 
forgotten  him. 

Saint  Chrysostom  declared  that  when  God 
gives  any  one  the  grace  to  suffer.  He  gives  him 
a  greater  gift  than  if  He  had  endowed  him  with 
the  power  of  raising  the  dead  to  life.  And, 
indeed,  our  Lord  appear.ed  on  one  occasion  to 
the  Blessed  Varani,  and  told  her  that  the 
greatest  favors  He  granted  to  those  who  love 
him  Him  are : 

1st.  Not  to  commit  sin. 

2d.  To  do  good,  which  is  a  still  greater  favor. 

3d.  To  suffer  for  love  of  Him  ;  "and  this," 
said  He,  "  is  the  greatest  of  My  favors  ! " 

Victoria  Angelini,  another  faithful  servant 
of  God,  assures  us  that  one  day  passed  in  suf- 
fering is  preferable  to  a  hundred  years  devoted 
to  all  other  spiritual  exercises. 

One  "Blessed  be  God!"  when  things  go 


wrong,  is  worth  a  thousand  Te  Deums  for 
things  that  please  us. 

You  cannot,  perhaps,  pray ;  that  is,  you 
cannot  attend,  as  you  would  wish,  to  medita- 
tion. But  can  you  not  perform  acts  of  resig- 
nation to  God's  will  ?  And  what  more  meri- 
torious prayer  can  you  offer  to  God  than  to 
embrace  with  resignation  and  love  this  cross 
which  your  Heavenly  Father  sends  you  ?  By 
this  you  will  imitate  St.  Vincent  de  Paul, 
who,  when  dangerously  ill,  endeavored  to 
place  himself  in  the  presence  of  God,  and,  with- 
out troubling  himself  about  any  one  particu- 
lar point,  repeated  from  time  to  time  acts  of 
love,  confidence,  thanksgiving,  and,  particu- 
larly, of  resignation,  whenever  his  disease  be- 
came more  violent.  He  might  well  assure  us 
that  if  we  knew  the  precious  treasures  con- 
tained in  sickness  and  pain  we  would  endure 
them  with  as  much  satisfaction  as  we  receive 
the  greatest  favors.  And  he  was  accustomed 
to  say  that  it  was  a  great  misfortune  to  suffer 
nothing  in  this  world,  adding,  that  a  society 
or  individual  that  suffers  nothing  is  in  danger 
of  falling  from  grace. 

You  cannot  pray  ?  Oh  !  what  more  accep- 
table prayer  can  be  said  than  to  cast  your  eyes 
occasionally  upon  your  crucifix,  and  to  offer 
all  your  pains  in  union  with  the  many  and 
cruel  sufferings  endured  by  your  Redeemer 
while  expiring  upon  the  Cross  ! 

St.  Lidwina  was  afflicted  in  many  ways  for 
the  space  of  thirty-eight  years — consumed  by 
burning  fevers,  by  disease  of  the  throat,  by 
agonizing  gout  in  the  hands  and  feet ;  but  as 
she  had  continually  before  her  eyes  the  suffer- 
ings of  her  crucified  Saviour,  she  was  always 
gay  and  cheerful. 

The  pious  Father  Alvarez  once  beheld  in  a 
vision  the  glory  and  happiness  prepared  for  a 
certain  religious  person  in  recompense  for  the 
patience  and  submission  with  which  she  had 
suffered  for  a  long  time  a  severe  illness  ;  and 
(attend  to  what  follows,  gentle  reader,  as  it  is 
most  wonderful  and  consoling),  at  the  same 
time.  Father  Alvarez  learned  from  God  Him- 
self, that,  during  eight  months  of  suffering, 
that  patient  invalid  had  acquired  more  merit 
than  all  the  religious  of  her  community  had 
gained  in  several  years  ! 


It  takes  two  to  make  a  quarrel,  and  two  to 
keep  it  going  ;  it  only  needs  one  to  end  it. 


Ave  Maria, 
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Antiquity  of  Devotion  to  the  Blessed 
Vir^^in. 

Devotion  to  the  Mother  of  God  is  as  old  as 
the  Church  itself.  In  Rome, — the  heart  and 
centre  of  Catholic  unity, — it  has  been  uninter- 
ruptedly practised  from  the  time  of  the 
Apostles  till  the  present  day,  and  number- 
less are  the  monuments  of  this  perennial  cul- 
tus  which  exist  to-day  to  console  the  devout 
child  of  Mary,  and  to  confound  those  who 
sneer  at  the  honor  shown  by  Catholics  to  the 
exalted  Handmaid  of  the  Lord. 

A  stranger  even  on  a  passing  visit  to  the 
Eternal  City  cannot  fail  to  notice  that  its  most 
ancient  churches  were  raised  in  honor  of  Mary, 
and  that  many  of  her  images  exposed  to  public 
veneration  date  back  to  the  primitive  ages  of 
Christianity.  His  visit  to  the  catacombs  will 
give  him  a  still  more  striking  illustration  of 
what  the  Mother  of  God  was  to  the  persecuted 
members  of  the  infant  Church.  In  every  one 
of  these  ancient  cemeteries  and  places  of  ref- 
uge, he  will  see  numberless  pictures  repre- 
senting her  surrounded  by  all  that  can  sym- 
bolize her  great  power  and  dignity. 

In  the  Catacombs  of  St.  Priscilla  (near  the 
Salaria  Nuova),  which  date  from  the  dawn 
of  the  second  century,  there  is  a  well-pre- 
served picture  of  the  Virgin-Mother  with 
her  Divine  Son,  while  near  them  stands  a 
prophet  pointing  to  the  Star  of  Bethlehem. 
In  another  crypt  of  the  same  catacombs  is  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  with  the  three  Magi  rev- 
erentially approaching  to  offer  their  gold, 
frankincense  and  myrrh.  In  the  Catacombs 
of  St.  Domitilla,  of  St.  Calixtus,  of  those  ad 
duas  lauros,  all  of  the  third  century,  there 
are  many  images  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  sur- 
rounded by  various  attributes  indicative  of 
her  great  power. 

In  the  Chniferio  Ostriano^  near  St.  Agnes, 
our  Lady  is  again  represented  with  the  Divine 
Child,  between  monograms  of  the  adorable 
name  of  Christ.  On  the  sarcophagi,  tablets, 
etc.,  she  appears  with  great  frequency.  In  the 
Catacombs  of  S.  Ponziana  she  is  represented 
in  the  act  of  prayer,  while  her  outstretched 
arms  are  supported  by  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  as 
were  those  of  Moses  by  Aaron  and  Hur  when 
his  powerful  mediation  with  God  put  to  flight 
the  army  of  the  Amalecites.  Numberless  ex- 
amples of  a  similar  kind  may  be  seen  in  all 


the  catacombs,  and  .serve  to  show  the  rever- 
ence of  the  early  Christians  for  the  august 
Mother  of  God,  as  well  as  their  belief  in  her 
powerful  intercession. 


The  Famih/'s  Defender. 

First    Foot-Prints   of  Civilization   in 
California. 

Old  Franciscan  Mission  of  San  Diego,  Founded 
IN  1769  BY  Father  Junipero  Serra.  One  of 
HIS  Earliest  Converts  still  Lives. 
There  is  not,  probably,  a  spot  on  the  Pacific 
coast  clothed  with  deeper  historical  interest  than  is 
the  Old  San  Diego  Mission,  founded  by  the  illus- 
trious Franciscan  Father,  Junipero  Serra.  This 
mission  was  founded  on  the  16th  day  of  July,  1769. 
It  was  the  first  of  all  the  missions  established  in 
Upper  California,  and,  consequently,  stands  to- 
day as  the  oldest  mark  of  Christianity  and  civiliz- 
ation to  be  found  within  the  entire  limits  of  the 
Pacific-bound  States  of  the  Union.  This  mother- 
mission  of  California  is  situated  about  five  miles, 
in  a  northeasterly  direction,  from  the  town  of  Old 
San  Diego,  just  upon  an  ascending  slope  which 
skirts  a  beautiful  and  fertile  valley.  It  is  built 
upon  the  same  general  plan  as  all  similar  estab- 
lishments of  the  Franciscan  Fathers  intended  for 
like  purposes.  The  general  description  which 
Rev.  W.  Gleeson,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  California,"  gives  of  these  missions 
probably  conveys  a  better  idea  of  the  Old  San 
Diego  Mission  than  anything  we  could  say,  based 
as  it  would  necessarily  be  upon  a  very  hasty 
glance,  upon  the  occasion  of  a  recent  visit  to  that 
venerable  relict  of  a  past  century.  In  describing 
a  class  of  early  missions,  of  which  the  one  spoken 
of  was  the  first  erected  in  California,  our  historian 
says :  "  Like  the  presidios,  the  missions  were  all 
constructed  on  the  same  general  plan,  though 
differing  in  some  instances,  according  to  circum- 
stances, in  minor  details.  They  were  quadrilat- 
eral buildings,  two  stories  high,  enclosing  a  court- 
yard ornamented  with  fountains  and  trees.  The 
whole  consisted  of  the  church,  Father's  apart- 
ments, storehouses,  barracks,  etc.  The  quadrilat- 
eral sides  were  each  about  600  feet  in  length, 
one  of  which  was  partly  occupied  by  the  church. 
Within  the  quadrangle,  and  corresponding  with 
the  second  story,  was  a  gallery  running  round  the 
entire  structure  and  opening  upon  the  workshops, 
store-rooms,  and  other  buildings." 

As  regards  the  discipline  of  these  missions.  Rev. 
Dr.  Gleeson  says :  "  The  entire  management  of 
each  establishment  was  under  the  care  of  two 
religious  ;  the  elder  attended  to  the  interior,  and 
the  younger  to  the  exterior  administration.  One 
portion  of  the  building,  which  was  called  the 
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monastery,  was  inhabited  by  the  younger  Indian 
girls.  There,  under  the  care  of  approved  matrons, 
they  were  carefully  trained  and  instructed  in 
those  branches  necessary  for  their  condition  in 
life.  They  were  not  permitted  to  leave  until  of 
a  marriageable  age,  and  this  with  a  view  to  pre- 
serving their  morality.  In  the  schools,  those  who 
exhibited  more  talent  than  their  companions  were 
taught  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  the  latter 
consisting  of  the  flute,  horn  and  violin.  In  the 
mechanical  departments,  too,  the  most  apt  were 
promoted  to  the  position  of  foreman.  The  better 
to  preserve  the  morals  of  all,  none  of  the  whites, 
except  those  absolutely  necessary,  were  employed 
at  the  mission." 

Of  course  the  Old  San  Diego  Mission,  as  now 
seen  in  its  ruined  and  neglected  condition,  pre- 
sents but  a  sad  and  imperfect  picture  of  its  former 
self.  A  large  portion  of  the  rear  quadrilateral 
buildings,  which  once  enclosed  the  court-yard 
with  its  trees  and  its  fountains,  is  level  with  the 
ground,  while  no  trace  of  either  trees  or  foun- 
tains is  left  to  remind  the  visitor  of  their  departed 
beauty  and  loveliness.  Facing  the  south,  and 
overlooking  a  beautiful,  but  somewhat  neglected, 
olive  orchard  of  ancient  growth,  still  stands  the 
old  two-story  church  edifice,  with  its  walls  of 
adobe  and  brick  ;  while  reaching  out  to  the  east 
and  to  the  west,  upon  a  line,  in  range  with  and 
forming  a  continuation  of  the  church's  front  wall, 
is  a  long  row  of  low  buildings  divided  into  small 
apartments,  of  suitable  size  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  two  or  three  persons  each.  These  build- 
ings, like  the  church  edifice  itself,  are  in  a  crum- 
bling and  dilapidated  condition.  This  venerable 
old  temple,  doubtless  destined  to  occupy  a  proud 
place  in  California  history,  has,  for  some  cause  to 
the  writer  unknown,  been  seemingly  badly  ne- 
glected in  time  past.  It  was  with  feelings  of  sad- 
ness that  we  beheld  the  walls  of  this  historic 
structure,  this  first  temple  ever  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  the  living  God  within  the  entire  domain 
of  California,  now  the  home  of  bats  and  owls,  and 
even  bearing  the  appearance  of  having  at  some 
time  been  occupied  as  a  stable  for  horses.  The 
unsparing  hand  of  vandalism  seems  to  have  been 
most  active  in  its  work  of  disfiguring  these  grand 
old  walls.  Wherever  a  pencil-mark  could  be 
traced,  or  a  letter  carved  with  a  knife,  either 
some  hitherto  unknown  genius,  or  some  self-con- 
ceited fool,  has  inscribed  his  name  in  bold  charac- 
ters ;  and,  generally  speaking,  where  space  would 
allow,  under  his  own  name  he  has  recorded  that 
of  the  place  he  had  been  pleased  to  honor  as  the 
chosen  spot  of  his  distinguished  birth.  Very  re- 
cently an  estimable  gentleman,  with  his  family, 
has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  mission-farm  and 
premises  ;  and  we  doubt  not  that  the  vandalism, 
from  which  the  old  mission  building  has  hereto- 
fore suflFered,  will  cease. 


As  a  most  interesting  scrap  of  history  connected 
with  the  work  of  founding  this  earliest  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia missions,  we  append  here  a  letter  of  the 
venerated  founder,  written  at  San  Diego,  now  113 
years  ago,  and  just  thirteen  days  before  founding 
the  mission.  This  letter,  which  we  find  in  Rev.  W. 
Grleeson's  history,  is  addressed  to  the  writer's  spec- 
ial friend,  Father  Palon.  Father  Junipero  had 
travelled  overland  from  Lower  California,  and 
after  his  arrival  at  San  Diego  wrote  as  follows  : — 

My  Dear  Friend  : — Thank  God!  I  arrived  the 
day  before  yesterday — the  first  of  the  month — at  this 
port  of  San  Diego,  truly  a  fine  one,  and  not  without 
reason  called  famous.  Here  I  found  those  who  had  set 
out  before  me,  both  by  sea  and  land,  except  those  who 
have  died.  The  brethren,  Fathers  Crespi,  Biscaino, 
Parron  and  Gomez,  are  here  with  myself,  and  all  are 
quite  well,  thank  God !  Here  are  also  the  vessels ; 
but  the  San  Carlos  without  sailors — all  having  died 
of  the  scurvy,  except  two.  The  San  Antonio-,  al- 
though she  sailed  a  month  and  a  half  later,  arrived 
twenty  days  before  the  San  Carlos,  losing  on  the 
voyage  eight  sailors.  In  consequence  of  this  loss,  it 
has  been  resolved  that  the  San  Antonio  shall  return 
to  San  Bias  to  bring  sailors  for  herself  and  for  the 
San  Carlos.  The  causes  of  the  delay  of  the  San 
Carlos  were,  first,  lack  of  water,  owing  to  the  casks 
being  bad,  which,  together  with  bad  water  obtained 
on  the  coast,  occasioned  sickness  among  the  crew ;  and, 
secondly,  the  error  which  all  were  in  respecting  the 
situation  of  this  port.  They  supposed  it  to  be  thirty- 
three  or  thirty-four  degrees  north  latitude,  some  saying 
one  and  some  the  other  ;  and  strict  orders  were  given 
to  Captain  Villa  and  the  rest  to  keep  out  in  the  open 
sea  till  they  arrived  at  the  thirty-fourth  degree,  and 
then  to  make  the  shore  in  search  of  this  port.  As, 
however,  the  port  in  reality  lies  in  thirty-two  degrees, 
thirty -four  minutes,  according  to  the  observations 
that  have  been  made,  they  went  much  beyond  it,  thus 
making  the  voyage  much  longer  than  necessary.  The 
people  got  worse  daily  from  the  cold  and  the  bad 
water,  and  they  must  all  have  perished  if  they  had 
not  discovered  the  port  about  the  time  they  did,  for 
they  were  quite  unable  to  launch  the  boat  to  procure 
more  water,  or  to  do  anything  whatever  for  their  pres- 
ervation. Father  Fernando  did  everything  in  his  power 
to  assist  the  sick,  and  although  he  arrived  much  re- 
duced in  flesh,  he  did  not  become  ill,  and  is  now  well. 
We  have  not  suffered  hunger  or  other  privations,  neither 
have  the  Indians  who  came  with  us  ;  all  arrived  well 
and  healthy. 

The  tract  through  which  we  passed  is,  generally, 
very  good  land,  with  plenty  of  water ;  and  there,  as 
well  as  here,  the  country  is  neither  rocky  nor  overruM 
with  brushwood.  There  are,  however,  many  hills, 
but  they  are  composed  of  earth.  The  road  has  been, 
in  some  places,  good,  but  the  greater  part  bad.  About 
halfway  the  vaUeys  and  banks  of  rivulets  began  to  be 
delightful.  We  found  vines  of  a  large  size,  and,  in 
some  cases,  quite  laden  with  grapes  ;  we  also  found  as 
abundance  of  roses  which  appeared  to  be  like  those  of 
Castile.  In  fine,  it  is  a  good  country,  and  very  differ- 
ent from  "  Old  California." 


Ave  Maria. 
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We  have  seen  Indians  in  immense  numbers,  and  all 
those  on  this  coast  of  the  Pacific  contrive  to  make  a 
good  subsistence  on  various  seeds,  and  by  fishing. 
The  latter  they  carry  on  by  means  of  rafts  or  canoes, 
made  of  tule  (bulrush),  with  which  they  go  a  great 
way  to  sea.  They  are  very  civil.  All  the  males,  old 
and  young,  go  naked  ;  the  women,  however,  and  the 
female  children  are  decently  covered  from  their  breasts 
downward.  We  found  on  our  journey,  as  well  as  in 
the  place  where  we  stopped,  that  they  treated  us 
with  as  much  confidence  and  good-will  as  if  they  had 
known  us  all  their  lives.  But  when  we  offered  them 
any  of  our  victuals  they  always  refused  them.  All 
they  cared  for  was  cloth,  and  only  for  something  of 
this  sort  would  they  exchange  their  fish,  or  whatever 
else  they  had.  During  the  whole  march  we  found 
hares,  rabbits,  some  deer,  and  a  multitude  of  berendos 
(a  kind  of  wild  goat). 

I  pray  God  may  preserve  your  health  and  life  many 
years. 

From  this  port  and  intended  mission  of  San  Diego, 
in  North  California,  3d  of  July,  1769. 

Francis  Junipero  Serra. 

This  letter  shows  the  eminently  practical  mind 
of  its  author  ;  and  the  selection  which  he  made 
for  the  location  of  his  mission,  as  well  as  for  the 
various  establishments  in  the  vicinity  intended  to 
be  auxiliary  thereto,  evince  a  foresight,  and  a  de- 
cree of  practical  knowledge  both  of  the  resources 
of  the  country  and  of  the  character  of  the  raw 
material  out  of  which  he  was  proposing  to  con- 
struct a  Christian  civilization,  which  are  at  once 
truly  admirable  and  exceedingly  rare.  Long  as 
it  has  been  (113  years)  since  Father  Junipero 
Serra  founded  this  ancient  mission,  there  yet 
lives  one  of  his  earliest  converts  to  bear  testimony, 
not  only  by  her  words,  but  still  more  by  her 
steadfast  Christian  practices,  to  his  spotless  life 
a,nd  apostolic  zeal  in  the  cause  of  his  Great  Mas- 
ter. Yes :  in  the  town  of  Old  San  Diego,  about 
two  blocks  from  the  pastoral  residence  of  Rev. 
Father  Ubach,  in  a  plain,  unpretentious  house, 
built  in  the  white  man's  style  of  architecture, 
surrounded  by  her  descendants  of  several  genera- 
tions, lives  the  daughter  of  the  once  famous  chief 
of  O'Tay  Valley.  Her  exact  age  is  not  known, 
but  from  the  fact  of  her  distinct  recollection  of 
the  arrival  of  Father  Junipero  Serra,  113  years 
ago,  and  of  many  incidents  connected  with  the 
establishment  of  his  mission,  it  is  estimated  that 
she  cannot  be  younger  than  at  least  120  years. 
A  few  days  ago,  the  writer,  in  company  with 
Rev.  Father  Ubach  and  another  reverend  friend, 
and  some  young  ladies  of  his  own  household,  after 
visiting  the  old  mission,  did  himself  the  honor  of 
paying  his  respects  to  this  venerable  relict  of  the 
past  age.  We  found  her  tidily  clad,  and  seated 
on  the  floor  upon  a  clean  spread.  Her  hair  was 
not  yet  white,  but  only  of  an  iron-gray  color,  and 
her  front  teeth  were  sound,  and  presented  a  sym- 
metrical and  compact  double  row  of  ivory  such  as 


might  well  excite  the  envy  of  many  a  modern  lass 
of  eighteen.  She  spoke  Spanish  with  the  same 
apparent  fluency  as  if  it  had  been  her  vernacular 
language ;  but  the  English  was  to  her  a  sealed 
book.  And  as  Father  Ubach  was  the  only  member 
of  our  party  who  could  speak  Spanish  with  any 
fluency,  he  kindly  allowed  us  to  use  him  as  our  in- 
terpreter. She  received  us  with  great  cordiality, 
and  on  learning  that  the  writer  lived  in  OTay 
Valley,  the  home  of  her  early  childhood  and  the 
royal  domain  of  her  princely  father,  the  venerable 
old  woman  seemed  transported  back  to  her  girl- 
hood days.  Her  lips  quivered  with  emotion, 
while  her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  grasping  a 
hand  of  each  of  the  young  ladies  between  the 
palms  of  both  of  hers,  she  held  and  pressed  them 
again  and  again  caressingly,  and  said  that  the 
event  made  her  feel  as  if  she  were  herself  a  girl 
again.  Happening  to  remember  that  there  re- 
mained in  our  carriage  a  nice  musk-melon,  a 
remnant  of  our  noon's  repast,  and  a  product  of 
O'Tay  Valley,  it  was  at  once  produced  and  pre- 
sented to  our  venerable  hostess,  who — doubtless 
because  of  the  associations  awakened  by  the  men- 
tion of  the  place  where  it  had  grown— received  it 
with  such  tokens  of  cordial  thanks  that  if  it  had 
been  worth  its  weight  in  gold  it  would  have 
seemed  a  gift  well  bestowed. 


Catholic  Notes. 

Crowds  of  pilgrims  have  been  flocking  to  Czes- 
tochowa,  Poland,  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating 
the  fifth  jubilee  of  the  stay  in  a  monastery  of  that 
place  of  a  famous  portrait  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
believed  to  have  been  painted  by  St.  Luke.  Sev- 
eral places  lay  claim  to  the  possession  of  the  only 
painting  of  this  kind,  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
holy  artist  made  more  than  one  picture  of  our 
Lady.  That  venerated  at  Czestochowa  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Empress  Saint  Helena,  and  was 
preserved  for  five  centuries  in  a  church  in  Con- 
stantinople. The  Emperor  Nicephorus  gave  it  as 
a  present  to  Charlemagne,  and  he  in  his  turn  gave 
it  to  the  Russian  Prince  Leon,  in  whose  Castle  of 
Belz  it  remained  another  five  centuries.  When 
this  castle  was  conquered  by  the  King  of  Poland 
the  miraculous  picture — it  has  always  been  noted 
for  miraculous  power — was  transferred  to  the 
mountain  of  Czestochowa,  where  a  church  and 
monastery  were  soon  built  for  its  conservation. 

In  1655  came  dark  days  for  Poland.  Charles 
the  Tenth  of  Sweden  had  conquered  the  kingdom, 
and  the  people,  worn  out  with  the  miseries  of  war, 
seemed  to  lie  prostrate  at  the  conqueror's  feet. 
The  intrepid  monks  of  Czestochowa,  however,  de- 
termined to  defend  their  monastery.  About  two 
hundred  noblemen  came  to  their  aid,  and  they 
possessed  several  pieces  of  artillery ;  but  when  the 
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Swedish  General,  Miiller,  with  17,000  men,  came 
to  besiege  them,  the  contest  seemed  as  unequal  as 
that  between  David  and  Goliath  of  old.  For  forty 
days  the  monastery  was  bombarded,  but  the  walls 
remained  uninjured.  Then  came  the  horrors  of 
famine  into  the  garrison,  and  proposals  to  yield 
were  to  be  heard.  Prior  Augustine  Kordecki  was 
a  man  of  mighty  faith,  and  faith  gives  courage. 
He  reminded  his  followers  that  if  Czestochowa 
held  out,  perchance  the  whole  country  would  be 
saved.  He  saw  that  the  fate  of  Poland  as  a  Cath- 
olic nation  hung  in  the  balance,  and,  throwing 
himself  on  his  knees,  he  implored  our  Lady  to 
come  to  his  aid.  His  prayer  was  heard.  Our 
Lady  herself  appeared  on  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain, wearing  a  radiant  garment  which  covered 
the  church  and  monastery,  while  the  bullets  re- 
bounded against  the  walls  and  fell  into  the  camp 
of  the  enemy,  spreading  confusion  around.  The 
garrison  seeing  this,  made  several  successful 
sorties,  and  finally  Miiller  was  compelled  to  raise 
the  siege  and  retire.  Meanwhile  the  king,  John 
Casimir,  called  his  nobles  around  him  and  made  a 
vow  to  crown  Blessed  Virgin  as  Queen  of  Poland 
if  she  would  save  the  country  ;  and  the  news 
of  Czestochowa  having  been  defended  by  a  hand- 
ful of  men  against  17,000  Swedes  stirred  up  the 
courage  of  the  Poles.  There  was  a  general  rally, 
and  finally  Poland  was  delivered. 

The  king  kept  his  word,  and  one  of  the  titles 
the  Poles  love  to  bestow  on  our  Lady  is  that  of 
Queen  of  Poland.  From  that  day  Our  Lady  of 
Czestochowa  has  remained  undisturbed,  and  as 
long  as  Poland  had  Catholic  sovereigns  they  de- 
lighted in  bestowing  rich  treasures  on  her  shrine. 
The  picture  is  covered  with  a  rich  robe,  of  which 
there  are  three  :  one  gemmed  with  pearls,  another 
covered  with  diamonds,  and  the  third  with  other 
jewels.  The  vestments  belonging  to  the  church 
were  in  many  instances  wrought  by  royal  hands, 
and  one  is  covered  with  80,000  pearls.  The  dia- 
monds of  the  monstrance  weigh  two  pounds,  and 
are  valued  at  two  millions.  These  treasures  and 
many  others  have  often  excited  Eussian  cupidity, 
and  on  one  occasion  a  jeweller  was  sent  to  value 
the  precious  stones.  Ere  he  reached  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  on  his  return,  he  was  struck  dead. 


The  following  communication  from  the  Proc- 
urator of  the  French  missions  in  China  reveals 
the  barbarous  treatment  to  which  converts  are  ex- 
posed in  some  parts  of  the  Empire  : 

"  The  prefect  of  the  district  of  Dekoi  is  exceedingly 
fierce  in  his  conduct  towards  Christians.  Lately  he 
had  a  Catholic  teacher  arrested  and  imprisoned,  con- 
demning him  to  eight  hundred  strokes  of  the  bamboo. 
After  the  victim  had  gone  through  this  terrible  panish- 
ment,  the  prefect  had  three  other  catechists  arrested. 
At  the  examination  held  a  few  days  afterwards,  this 
question  was  addressed  to  the  first : 


** '  Do  you  persist  in  your  Christian  faith  ?  ' 

*' '  Yes,"  replied  the  prisoner,  calmly. 

"The  barbarian  was  furious  at  this  answer,  and  con- 
demned tke  victim  to  two  hundred  strokes  of  the 
bamboo,  and  then  to  five  hundred  blows  on  the  head 
and  face.  The  brave  martyr  fell  to  the  ground  uncon- 
scious, and  was  carried  back  to  the  prison  in  a  dying 
condition. 

"  The  prefect,  fearing  that  the  Papal  Vicar  in  Peking 
would  complain  of  these  cruelities,  invited  all  the 
Chinese  lawyers  of  his  district  to  meet  him,  in  order  to 
secure  them  to  his  cause.  And  the  latter,  to  please 
their  master,  have  invented  and  pubhshed  the  most 
atrocious  calumnies  against  the  Christians  and  the 
Vicar.  It  seems  as  though  the  persecution  can  be  ar- 
rested only  by  the  intervention  of  the  European  am- 
bassadors. In  many  places,  Europeans  and  natives 
professing  the  Christian  faith  have  been  cruelly  iU- 
treated  and  their  crops  destroyed  by  the  pagan  Chinese, 
so  that  they  are  suffering  from  famine." 


Crime,  especially  murder  and  suicide,  is  so  rap- 
idly on  the  increase  in  France,  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  taking  alarm.  There  were  fourteen  sui- 
cides lately  in  Paris  alone  during  one  week  ; 
some  of  them  caused  by  misery  and  material  suf- 
fering, others  apparently  from  sheer  weariness  of 
life.  The  wonder  is  they  are  not  far  more  numer- 
ous amongst  the  poor  and  the  afflicted,  when  we 
consider  the  efi'orts  that  are  being  made,  in  every 
direction,  to  root  out  from  the  mind  of  the  people 
all  belief  in  a  world  where  their  lot  will  be  hap- 
pier than  in  this.  Then,  the  streets  of  this  brill- 
iant city,  this  centre  of  art  and  refinement,  have 
grown  so  unsafe  from  the  frequency  of  nocturnal 
assaults  and  assassinations,  that  peaceable  citizens 
are  terrified,  and  hardly  venture  to  stir  abroad  at 
night.  Altogether,  the  Republic  begins  to  prove 
that  its  impious  measures  are  producing  those 
fruits  which  were  feared,  and  it  also  begins  to  see 
that  the  people  are  growing  restive  and  impatient 
of  evils  which  grow  instead  of  diminish,  as  one 
ministry  after  another  starts  up,  and  tumbles  into 
the  common  rut  of  its  predecessor. 


It  is  announced  that  Liszt  has  written  a  new 
Mass,  which  is  soon  to  be  performed  at  the  Royal 
Chapel  of  Vienna.   

The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Catholic 
Mirror  announces  that  the  work  for  the  poor 
churches  has  been  resumed  by  the  Tabernacle 
Society  at  their  rooms  in  the  Carroll  Institute, 
"Owing  to  the  large  number  of  applications  on 
hand,  the  work-room  will  be  kept  open  every  day 
from  ten  a.  m.  until  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. Even  from  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  ap- 
peals have  been  made  to  the  ladies  of  this  Wash- 
ington organization  for  help.  We  subjoin  a  list 
of  applications  already  on  file,  which  shows  that 
unless  all  Catholic  ladies  come  forward  to  assist,  it 
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will  be  impossible  to  supply  the  wants  of  poor 
cburches.  Catholics  living  at  a  distance  can  be- 
come contributing  members,  thus  participating  in 
the  indulgences  granted  the  Society,  and  assist  it 
m  accomplishing  its  good  work.  The  applications 
number  nine  from  Mississippi,  one  from  Ohio, 
one  from  South  Carolina,  two  from  Minnesota, 
four  from  Maryland,  two  from  Washington  Ter- 
ritory, one  from  Arkansas,  two  from  Montana 
Territory,  three  from  Dakota  Territory,  one  from 
Iowa,  two  from  Indiana,  one  from  Missouri,  four' 
from  Arizona,  two  from  Kansas,  six  from  Georgia, 
three  from  Tennessee,  five  from  West  Virginia, 
one  from  Colorado,  one  from  Kentucky,  and  two 
from  Virginia  ;  fifty-three  in  all.  The  list,  as  will 
be  noticed,  includes  States  in  which  there  are 
large  and  prosperous  cities  containing  Catholics 
of  means,  who  could  well  afford  to  make  liberal 
donations  to  the  Society,  or  connect  themselves 
therewith  as  contributing  members.  They  would 
thereby  benefit  the  poor  parishes  of  their  own 
States,  and  lay  up  spiritual  treasure  for  them- 
selves. The  labor  of  these  ladies,  at  whose  head 
is  Mrs.  General  Sherman,  is  no  pastime,  as  it  is  not 
only  laborious  but  requires  most  particular  skill 
and  attention,  on  account  of  the  character  of  the 
material  used  and  the  nature  of  the  work  in  silk, 
lace,  bullion,  and  embroidery.  Through  their  ef- 
forts, outfits  are  supplied  to  poor  churches  where 
really  for  the  want  of  vestments  and  altar-furni- 
ture the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  has  previously 
been  seldom  or  never  celebrated." 


The  celebrated  oriental  scholar  Father  Bollig, 
S.  J.,  is  now  in  London  and  hard  at  work  at  the 
British  Museum,  having  been  employed  by  the 
Sacred  Congregation  de  Propaganda  on  a  new 
edition  of  the  works  of  St.  Ephrem  and  of  the 
liturgical  collection  of  Assemani. — Catholic  Times. 


The  Roman  Catholic  is  a  religion  which  especially 
appeals  to  the  imagination. — N.  Y.  Times. 

There  is  much  talk  abroad  about  this  appeal  of 
the  Catholic  Church  to  imagination  and  what 
might  be  called  the  feminine  qualities  in  man. 
It  is  nonsensical  in  the  extreme.  The  Catholic 
Church  is  the  most  matter-of-fact  institution  in 
this  world.  It  prescribes  for  every  thought,  word 
and  deed  in  a  man's  life,  from  the  dawn  of  reason 
to  his  last  breath.  There  is  no  escape  from  its 
practical,  plain,  hard  and  fast  rule  of  life.  There 
is  nothing  imaginative  on  these  points  at  all.  A 
man  who  embraces  the  Catholic  faith,  does  so 
with  his  eyes  open,  and  takes  up  a  sweet  burden 
that  he  can  never  more  lay  down,  unless  he  chooses 
to  act  against  his  conscience  and  his  reason.  Very 
strong  meat  indeed  is  the  Catholic  faith,  as  the 
writer  in  the  Times  would  discover,  were  he  to 
approach  it.    It  is  food  for  giants  as  well  as  for 


babes.  It  satisfies  the  intellect  of  a  Saint  Thomas 
Aquiife-s  and  warms  the  life  of  the  poor  apple^ 
woman  at  the  corner.  It  is  not  imagination  at 
all ;  it  is  steadfast  faith  built  on  reason. — Catholic 
Review. 


New  Publications. 

The  Judges  of  Faith  and  Godless  Schools.  A 
Compilation  of  Evidence  against  Secular  Schools  the 
world  over,  especially  against  Common  State  Schools 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  wherever  entirely 
withdrawn  from  the  influence  of  the  Authority  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  Addressed  to  Catholic  Parents.  Bj 
Rev.  Thomas  J.  Jenkins,  of  the  Diocese  of  Louisville, 
Ky.  1882.  Thomas  D.  Egan,  New  York  Catholic 
Agency,  33  and  38  Park  Place,  New  York  City. 

A  very  industriously  compiled  little  pamphlet, 
giving  a  fairly  complete  account  of  the  action 
taken  by  the  hierarchy  and  clergy  of  the  United 
States  in  regard  to  the  Public  Schools.  The  una- 
nimity prevailing  on  the  subject  is  so  well  known 
as  to  need  no  comment  here.  We  hope  that  the 
little  brochure  now  before  us  may  find  hosts  of 
readers  among  Catholic  parents,  to  whom  it  is 
especially  addressed.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  it  is  the  best  work  on  the  subject. 

A  Thought  of  St.  Teresa's  for  Evert  Day  of 
THE  Year.  Translated  from  the  Fifth  French  Edition 
by  Miss  Ella  McMahon.  New  York,  Cincinnati  and 
St.  Louis  :  Benziger  Bros.  147  pp.,  32mo.  Price, 
50  cents. 

This  choice  little  collection  of  thoughts  from 
the  writings  of  the  great  St.  Teresa  is  well-timed, 
and  in  keeping  with  the  good  taste  and  judgment 
hitherto  displayed  by  the  translator  of  "  Golden 
Sands."  She  has  done  well  in  giving  the  busy 
work-day  world  something  that  it  cannot  reject 
under  the  pretext — which  has  become  a  stereo- 
typed one— that  it  has  "  no  time  to  read."  It  is  to 
be  regretted,  however,  that  the  "  Maxims,"  and  a 
few  other  very  remarkable  things  in  St.  Teresa's 
writings,  have  been  overlooked  in  compiling  the 
"  Thoughts."  We  had  hoped  the  Tercentenary  of 
the  Saint  would  have  suggested  a  larger  work,  in 
the  style  of  the  "Thoughts,"  to  some  one  with 
leisure  to  arrange  it.  Such  a  book,  with  a  por- 
trait and  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  St.  Teresa,  would, 
we  doubt  not,  meet  with  a  hearty  welcome,  and 
be  a  means  of  doing  much  good.  May  we  not 
hope  that  the  success  of  Miss  McMahon's  little 
volume  will  be  the  means  of  seeing  our  wish  ac- 
complished ? 

The  Girdle  Legend  of  Prato.  A  Metrical 
Sketch.  By  Robert  C.  Jenkins,  M.  A.,  Rector  of 
Lyminge,  and  Hon.  Canon  of  Canterbury.  London : 
C.  Keegan  Paul  &  Co. 

A  little  work  of  scholarly  merit,  as  would  be  in- 
ferred from  the  name  and  titles  of  the  author,  as 
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well  as  from  its  dedication  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  W.  E. 
Gladstone,  but  unfortunately  undertakerf  by  a 
stranger  to  the  real  life  of  Catholicity.  No  Cath- 
olic that  we  ever  knew  would  use  such  an  ap- 
peal as  "  the  Madonna  save  us ! "  (p.  42)  and  if  it 
has  ever  been  heard  to  fall  from  Catholic  lips,  no 
Catholic  writer  would  ever  quote  it  as  a  genuine 
expression  from  a  faithful  heart.  And  we  doubt 
if  any  "student"  ever  made  so  much  ado  about 
getting  permission  from  his  teacher  to  look  at  a 
'picture  which  had  been  painted  in  a  church  pre- 
sumably with  the  approbation  of  the  diocesan. 
Moreover,  the  legend  itself,  as  the  author  tells  it, 
is  not  particularly  edifying.  It  is  founded  on  an 
incident  which  occurs  in  connection  with  the  As- 
sumption of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  in  which  the 
Apostle  St.  Thomas  is  brought  before  us  again  in 
the  character  of  a  doubter.  As  if  the  rebuke  of 
his  Risen  Lord  availed  nothing — nothing  the 
coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost — nothing  his  years  of 
preaching  and  miracles  !  True,  as  theologians  tell 
us,  the  ruling  passion  may  live  through  counteract- 
ing graces  such  as  these.  But  is  doubting — hon- 
est doubting — such  as  St.  Thomas's  must  have  been 
— a  ruling  passion,  or  a  passion  in  any  sense  ?  Is  it 
not  rather  a  disagreeable  and  unsought-for  state 
of  mind  ? — a  mist  upon  the  intellect,  which,  once 
dispelled,  will  never  be  invited  back.  And  the 
girdle,  thus  received,  and  guarded  as  a  precious 
relic,  is  not  shown  to  exercise  any  beneficent  in- 
fluence on  those  who  preserve  it.  The  finale,  as 
given  by  our  author,  is  a  riot, — in  which  a  good 
man  is  killed, — a  riot  excited  by  the  apprehensions 
of  the  populace  that  the  ecclesiastical  authorities 
are  about  to  remove  the  relic.  The  work  is  beau- 
tifully printed  and  bound,  and  is  perhaps  valuable 
as  a  literary  curiosity,  but  we  should  hesitate  to 
recommend  it  as  calculated  to  excite  the  devotion 
of  the  faithful. 

The  demand  for  an  English  organ  of  the 

Csecilian  Society  has  become  so  general  that  its 
indefatigable  President,  Prof.  Singenberger,  has 
begun  the  publication  of  a  new  monthly  devoted 
to  the  reform  of  Church-music,  called  The  Echo, 
the  first  two  numbers  of  which  are  before  us. 
No.  2  contains  a  full  report  of  the  Convention  of 
the  Caecilian  Society,  held  last  August  in  Phila- 
delphia, the  address  delivered  on  that  occasion  by 
Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Gross,  besides  able  articles  on 
"  Music  and  Liturgy,"  "  The  Gregorian  Chant,"  etc. 
The  musical  Supplement  consists  of  a  Mass  by 
Wiltberger,  which  will  brobably  be  completed  in 
the  next  issue  of  The  Echo.  We  heartily  recom- 
mend this  periodical  to  all  interested  in  the  Csecilian 
movement.    It  is  published  by  Messrs.  Pustet  &  Co. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Diison  &  Co., 

of  Boston,  "The  Peerless,"  a  new  collection  of 
choruses  for  mixed  voices,  with  piano  accompani- 
ment, by  W.  0.  Perkin,  Mus.  Doc. 


youth's  Department. 


Michaelmas  Daisies. 


D 


BY  ELIZA   ALLEN   STARR. 

EAR  Michaelmas  daisies ! 
While  hymning  the  praises 
Of  Michael  Archangel,  the  prince  of  the  rest, 

Who  could  forget  you. 

Who  could  neglect  you. 
All  in  your  hedgerows,  in  loveliness  drest 

In  purple  and  white, 

As  children  of  light ; 

Lifting  glad  eyes 

To  the  September  skies. 
The  home  of  the  angels  ;  the  one  you  love  best. 
Saint  Michael  Archangel,  the  prince  of  the  rest  ? 

Michaelmas  daisies  !  mere  wildings,  I  own  ; 
Yet  named  for  that  Archangel  nearest  the  throne, 
To  whom  both  at  birth  and  at  death  we  are  given 
As  charges  most  dear  to  the  Father  in  heaven  : 
Whose  war-cry  has  ever  been,  "  Who  is  like  God?" 
And  thus  in  your  lowliness  dearer  to  me, 

With  the  bright  golden  rod. 
Than  all  the  rare  blooms  which  in  gardens  I  see. 
The  joy  of  my  childhood  ;  in  age,  let  my  grave 
Bear  Michaelmas  daisies,  so  simple  and  brave. 

*  All  my  young  readers  may  not  know  that  the  wild 
aster  is  still  called,  as  it  was  in  the  Ages  of  Faith,  the 
Michaelmas  daisy ;  and  seldom  does  the  29th  of  Sep- 
tember come  round,  with  the  Feast  of  St.  Michael  Arch- 
angel, without  a  display  of  these  daisies  in  all  their 
charming  variety.    We  commend  the  name  to  the  little 

folks. 

.  ♦  . 

Flowers  of  Carmel. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   TYBORNE,    OUR  LADY  8  JAS- 
MINE," ETC. 

II. 

HE  early  years  of  Sister  Mary  Te- 
resa were  spent  in  keeping  sheep. 
With  her  distaff  and  her  flock, 
she  passed  long,  solitary  days  in 
the  fields,  and  there  learned  to 
pray  and  converse  with  God. 
After  the  death  of  her  parents  she 
went  to  service,  and  happily  her  mas- 
ter was  a  good  Catholic,  who  took  pains 
to  teach  her  spiritual  things.  She  used  to  read 
the  Holy  Scriptures  and  study  them,  and  thus 
laid  up  in  her  soul  a  store  of  heavenly  knowl- 
edge.   It  was  this  good  master  that  led  her 
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thoughts  to  Carmel,  and  obtained  her  admission 
as  a  lay-Sister  in  the  community  of  Montauban. 

A  great  trial  awaited  the  young  aspirant  on 
the  threshold.  The  number  of  lay-Sisters  al- 
lowed by  the  Rule  was  complete,  and  Mary 
would  have  to  wait  till,  either  by  the  sending 
out  of  a  new  foundation,  or  by  death,  a  va- 
cancy occurre.d.  For  nearly  two  years  the 
poor  girl  remained  a  postulant,  giving  edifica- 
tion to  all  by  her  devotedness,  and  offering  up 
long  and  earnest  prayers  that  she  might  soon 
be  clothed  in  the  holy  habit  of  Carmel. 

One  day  the  news  came  to  Montauban  that 
the  Holy  Father,  Pius  VII,  on  his  return  from 
Paris,  would  soon  pass  through  the  town. 
Mary  instantly  formed  the  project  of  obtain- 
ing her  desire  from  the  Holy  Father. 

The  strict  enclosure  of  Carmel  was  not  yet 
restored,  and  as  Mary  was  a  postulant  she 
could  go  out.  So  she  made  her  request  to  the 
prioress,  and  it  was  granted.  She  was  full  of 
joy.  Her  Sisters  doubted  whether  she  could 
possibly  obtain  an  audience ;  but  to  Mary's 
lively  faith  nothing  seemed  impossible. 

The  day  came.  The  carriage  of  his  Holiness 
was  surrounded  by  an  immense  crowd.  Mary 
succeeded  in  getting  close  to  the  carriage ; 
and  when  she  saw  that  venerable  and  sacred 
head,  to  which  suffering  and  sanctity  had 
given  indeed  a  triple  crown,  she  fell  on  her 
knees  in  the  mud  and  exclaimed :  "  Holy 
Father ! "  The  tones  of  her  voice  betrayed 
that  the  cry  was  no  ordinary  one,  but  one 
which  contained  an  intense  supplication.  It 
went  straight  to  the  great  heart  of  the  saintly 
Pope  ;  he  leant  from  the  window  and  said  : 
"  My  child,  what  do  you  desire  ?  Rise  up : 
you  are  in  the  mud." 

"  Holy  Father,  I  am  a  lay-postulant  of  Car- 
mel, and  I  beg  from  you  the  holy  habit." 

With  a  sweet  smile,  which  Mary  Teresa  al- 
ways called  divine,  he  replied  :  "I  grant  it,  I 
grant  it ;  and  now  be  content,  my  child,  and 
arise." 

But  Mary  was,  as  it  were,  riveted  to  the 
spot,  gazing  on  him  who  represented  Jesus 
Christ  on  earth.  However,  she  had  presence 
of  mind  to  ask  his  blessing  for  herself  and  her 
community.  And  the  Holy  Father  said :  "  I 
bless  you  all,  my  child  ;  I  bless  you  all." 

Then,  as  the  crowd  now  pushed  her  about, 
she  arose  ;  but*  in  her  veneration,  she  kissed 
the  carriage  which  contained  the  Vicar  of 
Christ,    Pius  VII  seeing  this,  with  another 


amiable  smile,  stretched  out  his  hand,  which 
Mary  covered  with  tears  and  kisses. 

Full  of  joy  and  happiness,  she  returned  to 
Carmel,  and  soon  after  received  the  holy  habit 
and  the  name  of  Mary  Teresa  of  Jesus.  Her 
motto  was  to  serve  the  community  as  she 
would  serve  Jesus  Christ  Himself,  and  she 
spent  herself  in  that  service. 

The  community  was  very  poor,  and  often 
did  Mary  Teresa  rise  at  two  in  the  morning 
that  she  might  work  in  the  garden.  When 
the  care  of  the  sick  was  given  her,  she  set  no 
bounds  to  her  self-sacrifice.  So  the  supe- 
riors admitted  her  to  profession  with  hearts 
full  of  consolation,  hoping  to  find  in  her  a 
model  for  lay-Sisters,  and  they  were  not  dis- 
appointed. She  strove  to  learn  the  spirit  of 
Carmel,  and  she  ever  manifested  a  deep  hu- 
mility and  respect  for  those  above  her.  She 
loved  her  holy  state  passionately,  and  could 
not  bear  to  hear  any  lay-Sister  complain  of  it 
even  slightly.  Her  obedience  was  perfect,  for 
she  looked  on  superiors  as  the  veils  under- 
neath which  God  is  hidden. 

The  Carmel  of  Agen  being  in  want  of  a  lay- 
Sister,  the  superiors  of  Montauban  resolved  to 
give  them  Mary  Teresa.  When  she  was  told 
of  her  destination  she  made  no  remark,  but 
immediately  prepared  for  the  journey. 

At  Agen  she  was  the  same  as  at  Montauban, 
a  treasure  and  an  edification  for  all.  Together 
with  her  great  activity  and  love  of  labor,  she 
joined  that  of  prayer.  She  was  always  recol- 
lected, and  her  habitual  union  with  God  gave 
her  a  sweet  gravity  which  inspired  respect. 
She  always  found  time  for  prayer  before  the 
tabernacle,  and  for  the  Way  of  the  Cross,  her 
favorite  devotion.  Until  the  end  of  her  life, 
when  she  could  scarcely  move.  Sister  Teresa 
was  to  be  seen  holding  on  to  the  stalls  for 
support  as  she  knelt  and  rose  for  each  station. 
And  she  had  many  other  practices  of  mortifi- 
cation, which  she  offered  for  the  conversion  of 
sinners.  We  need  hardly  say  how  she  prayed 
and  wept  during  the  long  sufferings  of  Pius 
VII,  whom  she  looked  upon  in  a  special  man- 
ner as  her  Father  in  God. 

A  long  and  painful  illness  preceded  her 
death,  and  then  those  whom  she  had  served 
so  faithfully  disputed  for  the  honor  of  waiting 
upon  her;  "for,"  as  the  Chronicle  of  Carmel 
says,  "  we  loved  her  so  much ;  she  was  the 
consolation  of  her  prioress  and  the  joy  of  her 
Sisters," 
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She  had  a  great  desire  to  assist  at  midnight 
Mass,  and  some  Sisters  carried  her  to  the 
chapel,  where  she  made  her  Christmas  Com- 
munion. On  New  Year's  Day  she  grew  sud- 
denly worse,  and  lost  consciousness.  The 
priest  prepared  to  give  her  Extreme  Unction. 
At  the  sound  of  his  voice  she  roused  herself. 
He  then  told  her  he  would  give  her  the  Viat- 
icum, and  her  face  lit  up  with  holy  joy. 

During  the  night  the  good  Sister  was  heard 
praying,  but  towards  dawn  she  became  still. 
The  prioress  came  to  her  side,  and  received  her 
last^smile.  The  community  prayed  round  her, 
and  as'their  supplications  arose  her  soul  fled  to 
its  eternal  rest.     She  died  January  3d,  1863. 


The  First  Mass  in  America. 

Columbus,  in  his  life,  beautifully  illustrated 
the  faith  he  professed.  Catholic  not  only  in 
name,  but  in  the  fervor  of  his  practice,  he 
sought  in  every  action  the  greater  glory  of 
God  and  the  interest  of  religion.  Having  at 
length,  after  years  of  disappointment  and 
delay,  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  Spanish 
Government  to  his  undertaking,  he  hastened 
to  procure  the  benediction  of  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff  upon  his  voyage,  and  made  Heaven 
the  object  of  his  enterprise ;  and  when  it 
pleased  a  benign  Providence  to  crown  his  ef- 
forts with  success,  his  first  thoughts  were  to 
return  his  grateful  acknowledgments  to  Him 
who  had  preserved  him  amid  the  innumerable 
dangers  to  which  he  had  been  exposed. 

Among  the  companions  of  Columbus  there 
were  doubtless  those  who  were  actuated  by  mo- 
tives of  interest  or  fame:  the  high-spirited  cava- 
lier bound  on  a  romantic  enterprise  ;  the  hardy 
navigator  ambitious  of  winning  new  laurels  in 
unknown  seas  ;  the  roving  adventurer  seeking 
novelty  and  excitement ; — but  the  Church, 
which  had  blessed  the  undertaking,  sought  in 
the  enterprise  a  higher  and  nobler  end.  Beside 
the  robust  and  hardy  mariner  stood  the  meek 
and^zealous  missionary,  whose  sole  ambition 
was  to  extend  the  domain  of  religion,  and  to 
carry  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  regions  that  might  be  explored. 

As  the  last  act  of  the  pious  navigator  before 
leaving  the  port  of  Palos,  in  Spain,  was  to  in- 
voke the  blessing  of  Heaven  upon  his  expedi- 
tion, his  first  act  on  setting  foot  upon  the  New 
World  was  an  offering  of  thanksgiving  to  God,  ' 


who  had  conducted  his  voyage  to  so  happy  an 
issue.  Falling  to  the  ground,  which  he  had  so 
long  and  so  anxiously  looked  for,  he  kissed  it 
with  tears  of  joy,  and,  raising  his  eyes  and 
hands  to  heaven,  uttered  that  beautiful  prayer 
beginning  Domine  Deus,  wterne  et  omnipotens^ 
which  was  subsequently  repeated  by  all  Cath- 
olic discoverers.  His  example  was  followed 
by  his  companions,  who,  in  the  fervor  of  their 
hearts,  thanked  Heaven  for  their  preservation, 
and  moistened  the  earth  with  their  tears. 

The  august  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  was  offered 
for  the  first  time  on  the  shores  of  America  by 
Father  Juan  Perez,  who  accompanied  Colum- 
bus in  his  second  voyage  to  the  New  World. 
Selecting  an  elevated  spot,  an  altar  was  erected 
beneath  a  rude  canopy,  and  here,  for  the  first 
time  on  this  vast  Continent,  the  priest  of  the 
Most  High  repeated  the  mystic  words  of  Con- 
secration, and  broke  the  Bread  of  Life.  There, 
amidst  the  beauties  of  nature,  was  laid  the 
foundation  of  Catholicity  in  the  Western 
World.  Around  this  solitary  altar,  and  at 
this  first  Sacrifice,  Columbus  and  his  mar- 
iners knelt  in  humble  adoration,  and  poured 
forth  their  most  fervent  prayers.  At  a  dis- 
tance, grouped  upon  the  ground,  the  rude  na- 
tives gazed  upon  the  scene  in  mute  astonish- 
ment. At  the  conclusion  of  the  Holy  Sacri- 
fice, the  minister  of  God  turned  to  impart  a 
solemn  benediction  to  the  venerable  Colum- 
bus and  his  companions,  who  knelt  before  him. 
How  solemn  must  have  been  that  hour  !  how 
pleasing  to  the  heart  of  the  great  navigator, 
who  sought  in  all  his  enterprises  rather  the 
conversion  of  the  heathen,  and  the  extension 
of  religion,  than  honors  or  wealth  !  How 
would  that  pleasure  have  been  increased  could 
he  have  foreseen  the  vast  empire  to  which  his 
discoveries  were  destined  to  give  rise — an  em- 
pire in  which,  in  after  times,  the  Holy  Sacri- 
fice at  which  he  had  assisted  would  be  offered, 
not  on  one,  but  on  ten  thousand  altars  ;  when 
his  hundred  followers  would  be  multiplied 
into  millions  of  true  adorers  of  Jesus  Christ ! 

Columbus  had  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the 
Mass  cdebrated  in  all  the  prominent  places  he 
discovered.  At  Havana,  one  of  the  original 
chapels  still  exists  on  the  spot  where  the  as- 
tonished natives  witnessed  the  grand  and  im- 
posing ceremony, — where  for  the  first  time 
that  sacred  Name  at  which  every  knee  should 
bend  was  proclaimed.  At  Isabella,  in  Hayti, 
the  ruins  of  the  first  church  still  remain. 


Ave  MARIA. 


Confraternity  of  the'  Immacnlate  Con- 
ception (or  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes). 


''We  fly  to  thy  patronage,  0  Holy  Mother  of  God! 


I       Report    fok    the    Week    Ending    Wednesday, 
I  October  11th. 

The  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
fraternity are  earnestly  requested  in  favor  of  the 
following  petitions  :  Conversion  to  the  Faith  for 
2  families  and  7  persons  ;  change  of  life  for  7, 
and  spiritual  and  temporal  favors  for  2  persons, 
8  families,  and  12  schools  ;  recovery  of  health  for 
14  persons,  and  employment  for  2  ;  success  in 
various  undertakings  for  3,  and  success  of  a  no- 
vena  for  2  persons  ;  peace  and  concord  in  one 
family  ;  recovery  of  sight  for  2  persons  ;  conver- 
sion for  15  persons  and  6  families  ;  recovery  of  a 
sum  of  money  for  1  person,  and  the  virtue  of  tem- 
perance for  1  ;  recovery  of  2  brothers  and  a  son  ; 
for  the  success  of  a  lawsuit ;  perseverance  for  sev- 
eral persons  and  families  ;  particular  intentions 
for  1  family  and  6  persons  ;  thanksgiving  for  favors 
received  for  liperson ;  and  26  particular  intentions. 

FAVORS   obtained. 

A  fond  mother  writes  :  "  My  little  son  was  taken 
with  a  sudden  attack  of  croup  one  night,  and  such 
copious  hemorrhages  from  the  nose  that  the  blood 
filled  his  throat  and  nearly  suffocated  him.  He 
was  black  in  the  face.  A  few  drops  of  the  water 
of  Lourdes  stopped  the  bleeding  and  cured  the 
croup.  He  slept  peacefully  all  night  and  has 
been  well  ever  since.  My  youngest  child  was 
cured  by  the  same  blessed  water  of  a  fever  which 
had  lasted  three  days." 

Another  correspondent  says  :  "  In  our  last  let- 
ter to  you  we  requested  the  prayers  of  the  Asso- 
ciates for  a  young  man  who  had  neglected  Church 
and  his  religious  duties  for  some  years,  through 
drink  and  bad  companions.  But,  thanks  to  our 
Blessed  Mother,  the  prayers  of  the  Associates  have 
been  heard.  The  young  man  has  quit  drinking 
and  has  attended  his  duties." 

A  lady  in  Wilmington,  Del,,  being  thrown 
from  a  carriage  by  a  shying  horse  was  run  over 
and  bruised  so  severely  that  when  conveyed  to 
her  home  she  could  not  be  moved.  Whenever 
this  was  attempted  she  fell  into  a  swoon,  and  both 
priest  and  doctor  were  about  being  sent  for  when 
a  Brother  from  Notre  Dame  happened  to  step  in 
to  see  this  lady  about  The  "  Ave  Maria."  Hav- 
ing the  water  of  Lourdes  with  him,  he  gave  her 
a  few  drops  of  it  and  she  got  up  immediately 
and  walked  about  without  any  pain. 

Another  says  :    "  The  writer  of  these  lines  re- 


turns thanks  fol:  being  cured  of  chronic  neural- 
gia by  the  use*  of  the  water  of  Lourdes.  She  also 
knows  of  a  lady  who  had  an  ulcer  on  the  arm, 
which  was  cured  in  one  night  by  the  application 
of  the  water  of  Lourdes.  It  was  as  sore  as  it  could 
be  at  night,  but  all  traces  of  the  ulcer  were  gone 
in  the  morning.  The  writer  can  send  the  name 
and  address  of  the  lady  if  advisable.  The  lady  who 
owns  this  boarding-house  has  a  daughter  of  whose 
recovery  three  doctors  had  despaired.  A  Catholic 
gave  her  a  spoonful  of  the  water  of  Lourdes,  after 
which  she  slept.  She  was  then  a  bigoted  Metho- 
dist; she  awoke  in  a  short  time  well,  and  asked  her 
mother  to  send  for  a  Catholic  priest.  She  became 
a  Catholic,  also  her  mother  and  sister,  and  they 
are  most  attentive  to  their  religious  duties.  They 
belong  to  the  parish  of  St.  Joseph,  Baltimore." 

A  lady  in  York,  Pa.,  was  suffering  from  an  at- 
tack of  erysipelas  in  such  a  manner  that  she  said 
there  was  not  a  sound  spot  on  her  body  from  head 
to  foot.  She  was  subject  to  periodical  attacks  of 
the  disease,  which  usually  took  a  course  of  five 
weeks  under  the  most  careful  treatment.  On 
this  occasion  she  used  the  water  of  Lourdes  and 
made  a  novena,  and  in  eight  days  was  well,  and 
has  never  since  been  troubled  with  the  periodical 
attacks  of  her  former  tormentor.  A  sister  of  hers, 
when  returning  from  school  about  six  months 
previously,  stumbled  and  fell,  injuring  herself  in 
such  a  way  that  she  lost  the  use  of  one  of  her 
.  limbs,  and  had  to  go  on  crutches.  During  Passion 
Week  she  began  a  novena  which  would  terminate 
on  Easter  Sunday,  using  the  water  of  Lourdes  in 
the  mean  time,  and  on  Easter  Sunday  morning  she 
walked  to  church  without  her  crutches,  a  thing 
she  had  been  unable  to  do  for  more  than  half  a 
year  previously. 

OBITUARY. 

We  recommend  the  following  deceased  persons 
to  the  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
fraternity: John  McNulty,  Sr.,  who  died  sud- 
denly, Sept.  16th.  Mary  Rohan,  who  departed 
this  life  October  6,  1880.  Daniel  Brophy,  who 
died  September  27th.  Frederick  Edwards,  who 
was  drowned  in  England  June  4,  1876.  Sister 
M.  EosALiA  McManus,  who  slept  in  peace  at  St. 
Vincent's  Institute,  St.  Louis,  August  27th.  Dr. 
L.  M.  Rousseau,  who  died  in  Pittsburg  last  week. 
Margaret  Stea,  who  departed  this  life  in  Iowa 
City,  21  years  of  age.  John  Claux,  who  died  last 
January,  in  Hudson,  Wis.  Frank  Pape,  whose 
death  occurred  September  27th,  in  Hammond,  Wis. 
William  Becker,  who  died  in  April,  at  Rush  River, 
Wis.  Thomas  Riley,  deceased  last  March  at  Wil- 
son, Wis. 

May  they  rest  in  peace ! 

A.  Granger,  C.  S.  C, 

Director  of  the  Confraternity 

(Notre  Dame  P.  0.,  Ind.) 
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TUERK'S   WATER    MOTOR 

for  Blowing  House  and  Church  Organs,  and  Running  all  kinds  of  Machinery  by  Water  Power,  Hydrant  Pressure. 

TITERK  BROS.  &  JOHNSTON, 

Send  for  Catalogue.  86  &  88  Market  Street,  Chicago. 

The  Organ  in  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  is  blown  with  a  Tuerk  Motor. 
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DR.    MelNTOSH'S 

Solar  Microscope  and  Stereopticon  Combination 

FOR  THE  USE   OF 

COLLEGES,  SCHOOLS,  PHYSICIANS  and  SCIENTISTS. 


This  Combination  includes  three  distinct  instruments,  a 
Solar  Microscope,  Solar  Stereopticon  and  Monoc- 
ular Microscope. 

Each  of  these  can  be  used  alone  or  in  combination. 

By  the  aid  of  this  combination,  Astronomy,  Geography,  Geometry, 
Botany,  Zoology,  Philosophy,  Physiology,  Pathology,  Histology,  etc., 
can  be  finely  illustrated  to  a  large  class  or  audience. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  Free  on  application. 
MclNTOSH  GALVANIC  &  FARADIC  BATTERY  CO., 

192  &  194  Jackson  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
decio'8i-l4in 
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BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

Bells  of  Pure  Copper  and  Tin  for  Churches 
Schools,  Fire  Atarms, Farms,  etc.  FULLV 
WARRANTED.    Catalogue  sent  Free. 

VANDUZEN  &TIFT,  Cincinnati,  O. 
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MENEELY  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

Favorably  known  to  the  public  eince 
1826.  Churcb.Chapel.School.Fire  Alans 
and  other  bells;  also  Chimes  and  Peals. 

MENEELY  &  CO.,  WEST  TBOY.  11 
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Price  (prepaid), 
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Mixed  Marriages. 

Their  Origin  arid  Results. 


By  Rev.  A.  A.  LAMBING, 

Author  of  "The  Orphan's  Friend,"  "  The  Sundat- 
ScHOOL  Teacher's  Manual,"  etc.,  etc. 
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University  of  Notre  Dame. 


WU  .  J  OWJE£»H.»©    OO,,    11N1>. 


q^HlS  UNIVERSITY  was  founded  in  1842,  and 
JL  chartered  by  the  Legislature  of  the  Stato  of  In- 
diana, in  1844,  with  power  to  confer  all  the  usual  de- 
grees. The  College  can  be  easily  reached  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  by  means  of 
three  great  trunk  lines  of  railway— the  Lake  Shore  and 
Michigan  Southern,  the  Chicago  and  Lake  Huron,  and 
the  great  Western  and  Michigan  Central;  the  first  two 

{►assmg  within  a  mile  of  the  College  grounds,  and  the 
ast  connecting  at  Niles  with  the  railway  between  that 
city  and  South  Bend. 

The  College  buildings  are  massive  and  commodious, 
and  capable  of  giving  accommodation  to  five  hundred 
resident  students. 

The  University  affords  every  facility  for  acquiring 
a  thorough.knowledge  of 

CLASSICS,  LAW, 

MATHEMATICS,  MEDICINE, 

SCIENCE,  MUSIC. 

To  such  as  wish  to  devote  themselves  to  Commercial 
pursuits,  Notre  Dame  gives  a  more  thorough  business 
training  than  can  be  obtained  in  any  purely  Commer- 
cial College. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  COURSE 

has  always  received  the  most  careful  att^^ntion  on  the 
part  of  the  officers  and  Commercial  Faculty  of  the 
Institution. 

In  all  the  courses,  the  best  systems  of  teaching  are 
adopted,  and  the  best  authors  for  each  branch  selected. 

New  Students  will  be  received  at  any  time,  their 
term  beginning  with  date  of  entrance. 

Catalogues,  giving  fall  particulars,  will  be  sent 
free,  on  application  to  the  President. 


Tlie  Minim  13e]partni<'nt . 

This  is  a  separate  Department  in  the  Institution  at 
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The  Saint  of  Genoa. 

WHAT   IS   A    SAINT  ? 

^^N  giving  a  species  of  verbal  review  of  Cath- 
pi  olic  works  on  hagiology,  the  Reverend 
""  Mother  of  a  religious  order  in  high  re- 
pute for  its  austere  sanctity,  exclaimed  :  "  It  is 
utterly  useless  to  attempt  to  make  the  saints 
so  that  the  laity  will  like  them  ;  best  leave 
them  as  they  are.  We  need  them  with  all 
their  penances,  so  that  we  may  take  courage 
for  our  own  lives.  As  for  the  laity  in  general, 
they  will  never  like  the  saints,  no  matter  how 
they  may  be  written  up." 

Is  this  really  true  ?  It  is  a  terrible,  sweeping 
assertion  ;  and  sweeping  assertions,  while  they 
always  are  exaggerations,  yet  contain  many 
grains  of  truth. 

Thinking  much  over  this  declaration,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  if  the  saints  could  not  be 
made  to  please  the  laity,  might  the  laity  not 
be  made  such  that  they  could  be  taught  to  un- 
derstand and  love  the  saints  ?  And  perhaps  if 
we  were  to  turn  our  attention  towards  mak- 
ing the  laity  a  little  more  heroic,  we  need  not 
seek  out  the  elements  of  the  commonplace  in 
saints  in  order  to  make  them  please  the  gen- 
eral public. 

However  that  may  be,  there  are  countries 
where  the  laity  do  love  th«  saints,  love  them 
ardently;  not  as  the  mere  tutelary  deities  of 
household  or  state,  but  while  calling  upon 
them  as  patrons  and  protectors,  love  them  and 
all  their  virtues,  both  natural  and  supernatural. 
Nowhere  is  this  love  and  admiration,  this  true 
Catholic  devotion  for  a  saint,  shown  more  strik- 
ingly than  in  Genoa,  where  the  memory  of  St. 
Catharine  Fieschi,  the  great  doctress  of  Purga- 
tory, is  a  constant  source  of  joy  and  exultation. 


Yet  the  people  of  Genoa  are  laity,  and  pos- 
sess a  fresh,  vigorous  humanity,  strong  in  all 
its  instincts.  Children  love  their  parents,  pa- 
rents love  their  children  ;  husbands  and  wives 
love  one  another.  All  the  interests  of  this 
world,  both  great  and  small,  are  duly  repre- 
sented among  them.  Youths  and  maidens  find 
one  another  agreeable  and  lovely,  and  so  re- 
peat the  old,  old  story,  which  God  has  ordained 
shall  furnish  fresh  generations  to  know,  love, 
and  serve  Him  here,  and  so  to  be  happy  for  all 
eternity.  And  these  all  love  St.  Catharine. 
She  is  not  to  them  a  musty  legend,  or  a  mere 
substitute  for  a  Venus  Victrix,  but  a  living, 
sanctifying  presence. 

''  Yes  :  we  love  her ;  indeed  we  do  ! "  said  a 
young  Genoese,  a  careless  young  dandy;  surely 
he  was  of  the  laity.  "  We  love  her  tenderly, 
and  she  still  lives  in  our  hearts ;  lives  among 
us,  although  centuries  have  elapsed  since  her 
day.  She  lives  with  us  by  the  charities 
which  she  established,  and  which  we  still 
have  ;  she  lives  with  us  through  her  writings  ; 
and  her  body  is  still  ours,  and  her  soul  is  ours 
too,  pleading  for  us  in  heaven.  She  is  gone, 
but  not  dead." 

Now,  before  we  proceed  to  learn  who  it  is 
that  the  Genoese  love,  let  us  answer,  if  we  can, 
the  query.  What  is  a  saint  ?  A  simple  ques- 
tion, many  will  say  ;  one  easily  answered.  A 
saint  is  a  very  good  person — better  than  ordi- 
nary people,  would  be  the  usual  colloquial 
reply.  A  saint  is  one  who  has  practised  vir- 
tue in  an  heroic  degree,  and  who  has,  in  con- 
sequence, received  the  formal  canonization  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  say  the  well-instructed, 
Is  not  this,  grand  as  it  sounds — and  it  is,  in 
truth,  a  grand  definition — for  most  people  a 
mere  piling  up  of  words,  giving  but  a  confused 
idea  ?    Think  a  moment  if  it  be  not  so. 
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Let  us,  then,  for  a  short  time  alter  our  ques- 
tion :  What  is  "  virtue  in  an  heroic  degree  "  ? 
It  is  loving  God  above  all  things,  with  all  one's 
soul,  all  one's  heart,  all  one's  strength,  and 
our  neighbor  in  God  and  for  God  and  with 
God.  Some  will  say  that  is  what  each  one  of 
us  should  strive  to  do  ;  and  so  it  is  most  cer- 
tainly ;  yet  the  majority  of  us  make  at  best  an 
ill-shapen  piece  of  "jarney  wark"  out  of  our 
attempt  to  fulfil  these  two  commandments,  in 
which  lie  all  the  law  and  all  the  prophets. 
To  saints,  and  to  saints  only,  is  given  the 
privilege  of  obeying  these  commandments  per- 
fectly; and  yet  to  decide  whether  this  has  been 
really  done  by  any  one  person  is  a  task  of 
supreme  difficulty. 

Adelaide  Procter  says  in  speaking  of  love  : 

"  But  there  are  many  ways  of  loving  1  have  learned 

to  kHOW, 

'  •  Many  ways,  but  one  true  way, 
Which  is  very  rare, 
And  the  counterfeits  look  brightest ; 

Though  they  will  not  wear ; 
Yet  they  ring  almost  quite  truly. 


**  What  is  love  when  true, 
How  to  test  it,  how  to  try  it, 

Is  the  gift  of  few.  ^ 

True  love  abides 
In  these  very  things,  but  always 

Has  a  soul  besides. 

"Lives  among  the  false  loves,  knowing 
Just  their  peace  and  strife; 
Bears  the  self-same  look,  but  always 
Has  an  inner  life." 

So  it  is  ;  many  loves  bear  the  semblance  of 
true  love,  while  the  practiced  ear  detects  the 
ring  of  the  false  metal.  Many,  indeed,  love 
God,  and  love  Him  sincerely  too  ;  but  there  is 
something  that  they  love  besides  with  a  love, 
if  not  really  equal  to  their  love  of  God,  at  least 
almost  equal  to  it,  and  constantly  striving  for 
the  mastery.  They  love  God  and  want  to  serve 
Him,  want  to  give  Him  their  whole  lives  ;  but 
it  must  be  after  their  own  methods,  not  accord- 
ing to  His.  Saints  love  God  with  a  love  that 
masters  their  whole  being,  and  it  leads  them  to 
a  constant  effort  for  total  self-forgetfulness. 
Instead  of  overwhelming  our  Lord  with  their 
services,  their  lives  are  often  full  of  a  mysteri- 
ous holding  back  of  their  energies,  so  fearful 
are  they  that  they  may  do  something  that  will 
hinder  God's  work.  They  are  scarcely  satis- 
fied by  the  fact  that  all  is  pardoned  to  a  good 
intention ;   God's  glory  is  their  first  idea,  al- 


most their  only  one  ;  and  they  cannot  endure 
the  thought  of  even  ignorantly  doing  any- 
thing that  could,  in  the  slightest  degree,  les- 
sen that  glory,  accidental  though  it  be. 

Many  love  their  neighbor,  loving  him  for 
God's  sake,  too  ;  but  they  want  him  to  become 
such  as  they  think  he  should  be  ;  they  do  not 
accept  him  as  God  made  him  ;  they  wish  to 
root  up  his  tares  ruthlessly,  forgetting  that 
perhaps  they  may  at  the  same  time  trample 
down  the  wheat.  Saints  love  their  neighbor  in 
God,  as  God's  handiwork,  redeemed  in  the  most 
Precious  Blood  ;  they  love  their  neighbor  for 
God,  because  God  asks  them  to  do  so,  and  they 
love  him  with  God  as  God  loves  him,  wishing 
him  to  be  and  to  do  just  what  God  wishes  him 
to  be  and  to  do.  Hence  they  never  attempt 
to  drag  him  to  heights  of  holiness  whither 
God  did  not  call  him ;  neither,  when  he  has 
gained  a  certain  pinnacle,  do  they  push  him 
down  therefrom.  They  are  seemingly  far  less 
active  than  many  others,  because  they  will 
not  do  anything  save  in  the  manner  in  which 
God  desires  it  to  be  done  ;  and  if  they  cannot 
find  this  out,  they  do  nothing.  They  delight 
in  humble  occupations,  because  they  are  very 
sure  that  while  occupied  in  these  they  can  do 
no  harm.  In  fact,  were  it  not  for  the  blessed 
virtue  of  obedience,  their  energies  could  never 
be  called  into  full  play ;  yet  their  inactivity  is 
only  seeming  ;  what  they  do  is  well  done;  and 
their  mistakes  are  few,  and  when  they  recog- 
nize them,  they  joyfully  rectify  the  harm 
which  they  have  done.  It  is  true,  some  have 
died  without  recognizing  their  mistakes,  but 
that  was  under  peculiar  circumstances,  and 
their  mistakes  served,  in  the  end,  to  elucidate 
some  grand  truth  by  the  efforts  made  by  other 
saints  to  correct  these  errors. 

Another  mark  of  sanctity  is  a  love  of  suf- 
fering. "If  you  desire  to  be  a  saint,"  says 
St.  Ignatius,  "  you  must  also  desire  to  suffer 
much."  "The  cross  raises  man  above  earth 
and  above  himself,"  exclaims  St.  Teresa ;  and 
that  is  just  what  a  saint  must  be,  lifted  up 
above  earth  and  above  himself,  and  it  is  suf- 
fering only  that  can  do  that.  True  saints 
have  always  loved  suffering,  and  also  those 
who  suffered  ;  not  only  they  coveted  that  jew- 
elled stole  for  themselves,  but  they  honored 
it  in  others.  It  is  a  common  error  among 
persons  w^ho  are  merely  pious  without  being 
holy,  that  those  who  have  a  special  devo- 
tion to  penance   are  persons   who,  having  a 
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natural  inclination  to  sin  grossly,  have  yet  a 
great  horror  thereof,  and  so  have  recourse  to 
the  salutary  medicine  of  austere  exercises  to 
rid  themselves  of  vile  inclinations.  There  is,, 
no  doubt,  a  large  class  of  such,  and  they  are 
to  be  honored  for  their  heroism;  yet  true  in- 
nocence is  inseparably  linked  with  an  ardent 
desire  for  penance,  and  this  last  is  a  lesson, 
which  we  learn  not  only  on  Calvary  but  in 
Bethlehem  itself.  It  seemed  as  if  our  Lord 
could  not  wait  for  the  Voice  in  the  Wilderness 
to  proclaim  the  doctrine  of  penance  as  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  New  Law,  but 
at  the  very  moment  of  His  Birth  He  pro- 
claimed it  by  His  surroundings,  and  His  first 
disciples  therein  were  the  Holy  Innocents. 

Suffering,  or  penance,  or  both  combined, 
enter  into  the  life  of  every  true  saint  as  a  spe- 
cies of  gold  mark.  Of  the  dignity  of  penance, 
we  may  obtain  an  idea  from  the  fact  that  our 
Blessed  Lady  was  most  devoted  to  it.  She 
revealed  to  St.  Bridget  that  during  her  so- 
journ on  earth  she  never  obtained  any  favor, 
or  acquired  any  new  virtue,  without  winning 
it  through  penance. 

Many  imagine  that  the  penitential  are  those 
who  lead  a  life  otherwise  inactive  ;  that  they 
spend  all  their  energies  on  penance,  to  the  de- 
triment of  common  and  necessary  duties.  To 
speak  with  what,  perhaps,  may  seem  unneces- 
sary sharpness,  we  can  reply  that  they  give  to 
penance  those  energies  which  others  devote  to 
busying  themselves  with  things  not  committed 
to  their  care.  We  can  think  of  no  better  re- 
ply to  this  common  and  commonplace  objec- 
tion than  the  life  of  a  certain  religious,  a  lay- 
member  of  one  of  our  uncloistered  Sisterhoods. 
She  is  a  woman  of  a  frail  organization,  there- 
fore a  great  sufferer  ;  devoted  to  mortification, 
exterior  and  interior ;  practised  in  contempla- 
tion, and  skilled  in  pious  exercises.  In  fact, 
when  any  of  her  Sisters  in  religion  hear  some 
one  speaking  of  a  Sister's  lengthy  devotions, 
they  exclaim,  with  a  loo^  of  proud  amuse- 
ment :    "  Oh !   you   are  talking   about   Sister 

N ;  that  is  a  life-picture."     Yet  she  is  not 

idle  ;  far  from  it.  She  superintends  the  ref- 
ectory of  a  large  boarding-school,  directing 
and  doing  ;  and  there  is  much  to  be  done, 
much  to  direct :  floor,  windows  and  wood- work 
and  furniture  to  be  kept  spotlessly  clean  ;  ta- 
bles to  spread  and  serve,  dishes  to  be  washed, 
and  the  untrained,  unskilled  hands  of  novices 
to  be  watched,  guided,  and  corrected.     All  of 


which  is  accomplished  noiselessly  and  per- 
fectly,— accomplished,  like  the  prayer,  the 
contemplation,  the  suffering  and  the  penance, 
for  the  honor  and  glory  of  God. 

It  is  a  puzzle  to  many,  even  among  those 
who  fancy  themselves  devout,  how  the  saints 
can  be  happy,  when  not  only  they  must  ac- 
cept extraordinary  sufferings  from  the  hand 
of  God,  but  also  they  must  superadd  other  vol- 
untary sufferings.  Here  we  come  to  the  inte- 
rior life  of  a  saint — the  real  life — what  the 
Germans  call  the  soul-life  ;  and  here  the  real 
difficulty  of  delineating  a  saint  begins.  If  it 
requires  a  saint  to  make  a  saint,  still  more 
does  it  require  a  saint  to  truly  describe  a  saint. 
When  Pere  Chocarne  showed  to  the  world  the 
inner  life  of  the  illustrious  Lacordaire,  he 
clothed  it  with  rare  beauty  ;  because  while 
showing  to  us  the  wonders  of  that  gifted  soul, 
he  was  unconsciously  displaying  his  own. 

Any  ordinarily  pious  writer  is  able  to  de- 
scribe and  laud  works  of  exterior  piety  ;  what 
we  have  ourselves  done,  what  we  can  do,  or 
could  do,  we  can  successfully  portray  in  others  ; 
but  if  we  ourselves  are  lacking  in  the  soul-life, 
our  attempts  to  describe  it  will  meet  with  only 
partial  success.  We  have  come  to  the  interior 
life  of  a  saint,  the  relation  which  the  soul  sus- 
tains to  God.  The  exterior  life  may  be  called  the 
relation  which  the  soul  sustains  to  the  body. 
One  shows  what  God  does  in  the  soul ;  the 
other,  what  the  soul  is  doing  for  God.  One  is 
as  much  greater  than  the  other  as  the  Creator 
is  greater  than  the  creature.  This  brings  us 
to  the  wonderful  science  of  mystic  theology, 
whose  sublimities  none  can  truly  understand 
save  those  who  have  the  experience  thereof  in 
their  own  souls.  It  is  a  science  learned  not  in 
books,  but  from  God  Himself,  and  only  by 
those  whom  He  chooses. 

Mystic  theology,  therefore,  is  the  working 
of  Divine  grace  in  the  soul  of  a  saint,  operations 
which  are  moulding  that  soul  into  a  likeness  of 
Christ's  suffering  Humanity.  And  here  we  are 
again  face  to  face  with  sorrow  and  penance. 
Yet,  though  it  be  the  province  of  saints,  and 
saints  only,  to  know  to  the  full  all  the  sublime 
definitions  of  this  branch  of  sacred  science, 
we  may,  with  all  due  reverence,  f^pell  out,  read 
stammeringly,  a  few  of  its  first  pages.  Of 
course,  if  it  is  not  being  put  in  practice  within 
us,  we  cannot  hope  to  emulate  Pere  Chocarne 
in  glorifying  all  that  which  is  so  repugnant 
to  human  nature  ;  still  by  the  light  which  he, 
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and  such  as  he,  have  thrown  upon  the  soul-life, 
we  can  see  how  its  sorrows  illuminate  its  joys. 

"My  peace  I  leave  with  you.  My  peace  I 
give  you :  not  as  the  world  giveth  do  I  give 
to  you."  So  our  Divine  Master  said  just  be- 
fore He  purchased  the  peace  of  the  world  ;  and 
truly,  according  to  our  idea,  He  purchased  it 
most  strangely.  Not  as  the  world  giveth 
peace,  for  the  peace  of  the  Lord  passes  all  un- 
derstanding, and  this  is  the  peace  of  the  saints; 
the  greater  their  trials,  the  more  serene  their 
souls.  The  more  rocky,  the  more  stony  the 
bed,  the  purer,  the  clearer  the  stream. 

Is  their  happiness  really  inexplicable  ?  Let 
us  begin  with  things  within  the  range  of  our 
own  comprehension.  The  body,  with  all  its 
organs,  its  capacities  for  comfort  or  pain,  is 
not  our  life  :  it  is  merely  a  dwelling-place  for 
life  ;  our  life  is  the  soul,  with  all  its  faculties. 
Our  body,  complex  and  wonderful  as  it  is,  can- 
not live  without  our  soul.  Wonderful  as  the 
body  is,  the  soul  is  still  more  wonderful  in  the 
wide  ranges  of  its  powers,  and  the  body  is  not 
necessary  to  its  life.  Therefore,  our  soul  is  our 
real,  our  perfect  life  ;  yet  it  is  a  life  which  we 
can  sicken  and  kill,  and  continue  living  the 
life  of  the  body. 

Our  soul  can  be  sick  and  suffering,  and  yet 
we  can  seem  exteriorly  happy.  It  is  a  shallow 
happiness ;  yet  it  contents  us,  and  drowns  the 
true  life  within  us.  Occasionally  our  soul 
gives  a  feeble  moan,  but  we  do  not  mind  it 
so  very  much ;  it  does  not  interfere  greatly 
with  what  the  world  calls  joy.  Sometimes  it 
gathers  all  its  strength  for  a  loud  shriek  of 
pain  ;  perhaps  we  heed  it,  and  perhaps  we  let 
it  die.  Poor  soul !  poor  life  !  yet  no  one  stops 
to  wonder  at  our  seeming  content. 

The  saints  reverse  all  this  ;  to  them  the  life  of 
the  soul  is  the  real  life,  that  of  the  body  a  mere 
mechanical  necessity.  They  heed  the  moans 
of  the  body  about  as  much  as  we  heed  those 
of  the  soul,  and  their  happiness  is  as  much 
greater  than  ours  as  the  soul  is  greater  than 
the  body.  Life  is  joy,  joy  is  life  ;  and  they  are 
living  the  true  life,  the  life  of  the  immortal  soul. 

We  have  our  choice  in  the  warfare  of  this 
world ;  we  must  let  the  soul  fight  the  body, 
or  the  body  will  conquer  the  soul.  What  is  a 
saint  ?  One  whose  soul  has  conquered  the 
body  ;  one  in  whose  soul  God  is  working  mar- 
vels ;  one  who  can  say  with  our  Lady  :  "  He 
that  is  mighty  has  done  great  things  to  me, 
and  holy  is  His  name." 


"God  be  with  You!" 

SHOULD  gloomy  sorrow  weave  your  story. 
Or  anguish  wound  you  with  its  dart; 
Should  earthly  cares  or  human  glory, 
Or  struggling  passions  storm  your  heart, — 
May  Grod  be  with  you ! 

Should  false  or  failing  friends  confound  you. 
Or  soft  allurements  still  beguile ; 

Should  malice  spread  its  toils  around  you, 
Or  Satan  tempt  with  fiendish  smile, — 
May  God  be  with  you  ! 

Should  the  hard  fight  seem  unavailing, 
And  strength  and  courage  both  grow  slack ; 

Should  both  your  hope  and  faith  seem  failing. 

And  strong  temptations  hold  you  back, — 

May  God  be  with  you  ! 

And  when  upon  your  death-bed  lying, 
Though  numbered  with  the  chosen  few, 

Still  every  scheme  of  hell  defying, 
With  Heaven's  home  at  last  in  view, — 
Then  God  be  with  you  I 


Eliane. 


FROM    THE    FRENCH    OF    MRS.   AUGUSTUS    CRAVEN,  AU- 
THOR OF  "a  sister's  story,"  etc.,  by 

LADY  GEORGIANA  FULLERTON. 


PART   II. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

When,  in  the  evening  of  that  day,  Eliane  sat 
alone  in  one  of  the  large  empty  rooms  of  the 
chateau  which  she  was  to  leave  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  and  went  over  in  thought  all 
that  had  happened  since  she  had  arrived  there^ 
it  seemed  hardly  possible  that  it  had  all  taken 
place  within  a  few  weeks.  There  had  been 
little  time  for  reflection  during  those  busy 
days.  Her  moral  and  physical  activity  was  so 
incessantly  called  for  that  she  had  scarcely 
had  leisure  to  think.  Her  work  at  Erlon  was 
now  finished,  and  the  mission  so  unexpectedly 
assigned  to  her  by  Malseigne  also  concluded. 
She  did  not  experience,  however,  the  calm  en- 
joyment which  attends  the  accomplishment  of 
duties  completely  fulfilled.  A  far  more  diffi- 
cult task  than  those  she  had  performed  was 
still  before  her,  and  a  new  and  unaccountable 
circumstance  disturbed  her  mind  and  added  to 
her  perplexities.  It  seemed  as  if,  in  some 
way  she  could  not  understand,  Ersilia  had 
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suddenly  arrived  at  a  knowledge  of  the  past, 
and  that  a  change  had  taken  place  in  her 
feelings  towards  herself  which  gave  quite  a 
new  aspect  to  her  own  future  life. 

After  imploring  Jier  not  to  go  away,  she 
had  acquiesced  in  her  departure,  and  seemed 
even  to  desire  it.  Something  had  evidently 
occurred  which  made  her  look  upon  her  as 
a  rival.  Strange  and  inexplicable  as  this  was, 
Eliane  felt  that  it  would  necessitate  an  entire 
change  in  her  eventual  line  of  conduct.  Her 
intention  and  most  anxious  wish  was  to  in- 
duce her  aunt  to  forgive  Raynald,  and  then 
earnestly  to  plead  in  Ersilia's  favor,  so  as  to 
persuade  her  to  open  her  arms  and  her  home 
to  both  of  them.  But  if  she  succeeded  in  this 
more  than  desired  object,  it  would  become  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  keep  Ersilia's  mind 
free  from  the  slightest  shade  of  jealousy.  For 
Raynald's  sake  and  her  own,  this  was  abso- 
lutely necessary.  When  they  returned  to 
their  home,  she  would  have  to  seek  one  else- 
where. 

This  had  not  occurred  to  her  before.  Jt 
was  difficult  at  once  to  collect  her  thoughts 
and  look  the  future  in  the  face.  She  felt  in- 
clined to  exclaim  again,  as  she  had  done  on 
another  painful  day:  "Oh,  what  difficulties 
there  are  sometimes  in  life  ! " 

Mademoiselle  Silvestre  opened  the  door 
whilst  Eliane  was  still  dwelling  on  these  com- 
plicated previsions.  She  came  to  tell  her  that 
M.  de  Malseigne,  having  heard  at  the  Chateau 
du  Gue,  where  he  had  just  arrived,  that  she 
was  going  away  the  next  day,  had  ridden  over 
to  take  leave  of  her. 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  to  see  him  ! "  Eliane  said. 
"  Providence  has  sent  him.  I  want  very  much 
to  consult  Armand." 

Eliane  had  not  the  most  distant  idea  of 
what  was  passing  in  the  mind  of  her  quiet 
admirer,  or  of  the  importance  of  that  inter- 
view, and  the  weight  he  would  attach  to  what 
she  was  about  to  say. 

Her  own  mind  was  so  engrossed  at  that 
moment  by  its  pressing  anxieties  that  she  did 
not  observe  anything  peculiar  in  his  manner 
and  countenance.  Without  any  hesitation, 
she  began  to  speak  on  the  subject  most  on  her 
mind. 

"  Have  you  seen  Ersilia  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  Did  she  mention  me  ?  " 

"Yes." 


"  Did  she  tell  you  that  I  was  going  away 
to-morrow,  and  that  she  was  glad  of  it  ?  " 
"  No  :  but  I  saw  that  she  did  not  regret  it." 
"  Do  you  know  why  ?  " 
"  Though  she  did  not  tell  me  so,  I  guessed 
that  something  had  enlightened  her  with  re- 
gard to  the  past,  and  that  she  is  afraid  of  you." 
"Afraid  of  me  ?  "   Eliane  said,  with  a  touch 
of  indignation  in  her  voice.     "  I  am  astonished 
that  she  can  think  me  capable  of  giving  her 
occasion  for  the  slightest  fear  ! " 

"  There  are  cases  where  one  woman  can  in- 
jure another  without  meaning  it,  or  even 
knowing  it." 

"  I  really  think  that  Ersilia  has  not  any- 
thing to  fear  now  in  that  respect.  I  hoped  to 
have  been  of  some  little  use  to  her.  You 
know  I  tell  you  everything  in  perfect  confi- 
dence. I  expect  that  Raynald  will  find  her 
improved  in  those  ways  in  which  she  may 
have  been  deficient  hitherto ;  and  then  when 
he  and  his  mother  are  reconciled,  he  will  be 
quite  happy." 

Eliane  spoke  so  calmly  that  Armand 
thought,  "  Is  she  likewise  changed  ?  Has  she 
got  over  the  old  sorrow  ?  "  He  did  not  give 
expression  to  the  idea  which  was  floating  in 
his  mind,  and  only  said  :  "  We  have  not  ar- 
rived yet  at  that  reconciliation." 

"It  will  take  place  soon,"  Eliane  eagerly 
replied.  "  You  will  see  that  I  shall  succeed. 
Just  read  this  letter.  My  aunt  will  find  it  in 
the  same  envelope  with  the  statement  of  what 
I  did  with  the  money  she  gave  me  to  spend 
here.  She  will  see  in  it  an  exact  account  of 
the  way  in  which  my  time  has  been  employed. 
I  have  omitted  no  details." 

Armand  took  the  letter  and  read  it  atten- 
tively. It  contained  a  faithful  description  of 
the  days  she  had  spent  with  Ersilia,  and  the 
picture  she  drew  of  Raynald's  Italian  wife  was 
well  calculated  to  soften  and  convince  his 
mother's  heart.  The  appeal  was  so  earnest, 
so  touching,  so  generous,  considering  who  it 
came  from,  that  he  altered  his  mind,  and 
thought  it  impossible  the  Marquise  should  re- 
sist it. 

"  If  she  gives  way,"  he  said,  "  it  will  be  a 
miracle.     But  I  expect  you  will  obtain  it." 

"  You  do  think  so  ?  I  am  so  glad  !  But 
now  what  I  want  to  say  is  this.  When  it 
happens — when  they  come  back — I  shall  have 
to  leave  her." 

"  Oh  no  !  what  would  she  do  without  you  ?  " 
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"  If  you  think  about  it,"  Eliane  slowly  said, 
*'  you  will  see  that  it  must  be  so.  If  I  lived 
with  his  mother,  Ersilia  would  always  be  anx- 
ious and  unhappy,  and  then  he  would  not  be 
happy." 

There  was  a  total  forgetfulness  of  self,  an 
absence  of  care  for  her  individual  happiness, 
an  unconsciousness  as  to  her  own  merits  in 
Eliane's  expression  and  manner,  which  showed 
€ven  more  than  did  her  words  how  regardless 
she  was  as  to  her  own  fate,  how  completely 
she  looked  upwards  and  not  forward. 

Armand  felt  a  pang  he  had  often  known  be- 
fore in  observing  this  peculiarity  in  her  char- 
acter, a  pain  which  wrung  his  heart. 

"And  you,  Eliane,"  he  said,  after  a  long 
pause,  "  do  tjou  never  think  of  yourself  ?  The 
future  cannot  be,  at  your  age,  a  perfect  blank." 

"  The  future  ?  "  she  said,  inquiringly. 

"Yes:  do  you  not  feel  that  you  have  the 
power  of  giving  and  enjoying  a  happiness  such 
as  you  have  never  yet  known  ;  that  life  may 
have  in  store  for  you  new  duties  and  new 
joys  ?  Is  there  any  one  in  the  world  so  likely 
to  inspire  the  strongest  and  most  tender  affec- 
tion ?  and  may  there  not  be  a  heart,  perhaps 
not  quite  unworthy  of  yours,  whose  fondest 
dream  it  would  be  to  devote  itself  to  you  ?  " 

He  stopped,  for  in  Eliane's  face  there  was 
an  anxious  and  troubled  look. 

"What  are  you  talking  of?"  she  said. 
"Even  before  I  had  acquired  the  habit  of 
speaking  my  thoughts  aloud,  as  it  were,  in 
3^our  presence,  you  knew  what  they  were  on 
this  subject.  You  are  not  going,  I  hope,  to 
tell  me,  as  Yves  does,  that  I  ought  to  marry, 
and  to  reckon  up  the  number  of  those  who, 
after  seeing  me  once  or  twice,  and  even  with- 
out seeing  me  at  all,  would  be  willing  to 
marry  me  ?  " 

"  No :  certainly  not.  It  was  not  of  those 
people  I  was  thinking." 

"  Then  who  are  you  alluding  to  ?  " 

She  looked  at  him  in  an  uneasy,  almost 
frightened  manner,  which  needed  no  com- 
ment. Without  knowing  it,  she  had  solved 
his  doubt.  With  a  strong  effort  he  com- 
manded himself,  and  spoke  in  so  calm  and  un- 
constrained a  tone,  and  smiled  so  kindly,  that 
she  was  quite  reassured. 

"I  wished  only  to  remind  you,"  he  said, 
"  that  life  is  not  ended  for  you,  and  that — " 

She  interrupted  him,  somewhat  impatiently: 
"  Yes :   I  know  what  you  are  going  to  say  ; 


that  as  it  is,  mine  has  no  definite  object,  see- 
ing that  I  will  not  marry,  and  that  I  have  not 
a  religious  vocation.  But  if  this  is  your  opin- 
ion, Armand,  why  don't  you  marry  ?  " 

He  answered  :  "  Because  I  dreamt  of  a  hap- 
piness in  this  world  which  can  never  be  real- 
ized." 

She  looked  at  him  steadily,  but  blushed 
deeply  as  she  replied  :  "  And  if  I  were  to  say 
that  too,  would  it  follow  that  my  life  has  no 
object  ?  You  shake  your  head,  and  I  under- 
stand what  you  mean.  You  think  the  case  is 
different  with  a  woman  and  a  man ;  that  a 
woman  cannot  live  alone  and  rely  on  herself. 
Over  and  over  again  that  has  been  said  to  me. 
Well,  now  listen  to  me,  Armand.  For  my 
part,  I  believe  that  if  by  any  chance, — I  know 
it  does  not  happen  often,  but  there  is  no  rule, 
you  know,  without  exception, — I  say  that  if 
by  chance  a  woman,  a  girl,  has  a  heart  so 
strangely  constituted  that  she  can  only  love 
once  in  her  life,  and  that  if  a  fate  has  been 
offered  to  her  which  she  would  have  joyfully 
accepted,  whereas  the  thought  of  sharing  any 
other  destiny  is  simply  abhorrent  to  her  soul, 
then  I  say  she  may  be  singular,  or  eccentric, 
if  you  like,  but  she  is  not  despicable,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  her  life  should  be  empty  and 
useless." 

Armand  did  not  contradict  nor  interrupt 
her  ;  and  as  if  relieved  at  being  able  for  once 
to  disburden  her  heart,  she  went  on  :  "I  now 
foresee  that  I  shall  probably  be  obliged  to  find 
a  home  for  myself.  In  that  case  I  shall  choose 
a  residence  where  I  may  be  neither  quite  iso- 
lated nor  quite  useless.  Our  good  Silvestre 
would,  I  am  sure,  live  with  me.  I  have  no 
doubt  my  aunt  would  give  her  up  to  me.  My 
5'^outh,  which  I  am  always  twitted  about,  will 
soon  go  by,  and  to  the  end  of  my  life  I  shall 
still  possess  the  friends  I  care  for,  the  studies 
I  enjoy,  the  poor  I  love  ;  and,  above  all,  God, 
my  all  in  all.  Believe  me,  Armand,  I  shall 
not  be  lonely  nor  unhappy.  Though  this 
may  not  have  been  my  drtam,  it  is  my  delib- 
erate choice." 

Armand  had  listened  to  Eliane  with  his  eyes 
bent  on  the  ground  and  an  immovable  coun- 
tenance. Neither  by  word,  look  nor  gesture 
did  he  interrupt  her.  When  she  ceased  to 
speak,  he  took  her  hand  and  kissed  it  with  af- 
fectionate respect. 

"  And  amongst  the  friends  you  can  reckon 
I  upon,  I  hope,  Eliane,  that  you  include  me. 
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To  the  end  of  my  life  I  hope  to  remain  worthy 
of  being  numbered  amongst  them." 

On  the  following  day  Eliane  was  raptur- 
ously received  at  the  Chateau  de  Crecj^,  and 
Malseigne  returned  to  Paris  to  await  Ray- 
nald's  arrival,  and  to  inform  hiih  of  his  wife's 
dangerous  illness  and  her  recovery.  His  long 
sea-voyage  had  prevented  his  hearing  of  it 
sooner. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

Raynald  had  been  some  days  in  the  little 
chateau  ;  the  joy  of  his  return  seemed  to  have 
quite  restored  his  wife  to  health.  She  was  in 
great  beauty,  and  he  soon  remarked  the  in- 
creased animation  in  her  countenance,  and  the 
change  that  had  taken  place  in  her  manner 
and  her  habits.  Instead  of  the  long  hours  she 
used  to  spend  doing  nothing,  or  the  indolent 
efforts  she  resorted  to  in  order  to  kill  time, 
he  was  surprised  to  see  her  employed, — really, 
actively  and  intelligently  Oc-cupied  with  nee- 
dle-work of  a  more  useful  sort  than  the  never- 
finished  tapestry  of  former  days,  and  amused 
with  more  intellectual  books  than  he  would 
have  ventured  to  recommend  to  her.  With  a 
pleased  smile  he  observed  this  going  on  ;  and 
she  too,  watched,  with  many  a  stealthy  glance, 
the  good  effect  of  Eliane's  advice,  delighted 
like  a  child  to  see  his  pleasure,  but  feeling  all 
the  time  a  secret  jealousy,  which  made  her 
think,  "  I  am  a  little  bit  more  like  her  now, 
and  it  is  on  that  account  he  is  pleased  with 
me." 

Ersilia's  character  was  naturally  a  jealous 
one,  but  nothing  had  hitherto  aroused  that 
feeling  in  her  mind.  Raynald  had  never 
looked  at  a  woman  in  a  way  which  could  b^ 
any  possibility  have  excited  her.  Still,  at  the 
time  of  their  first  acquaintanceship  in  Rome, 
when  she  was  beginning  to  like  him,  she  had 
felt  an  anxious  desire  to  discover  the  name  of 
the  person  whom  he  had  loved  and  lost,  hut 
who  ivas  not  dead.  Those  words  of  his  had 
remained  fixed  in  her  mind ;  and  during  his 
evening  visits,  when  she  scarcely  opened  her 
lips  except  to  sing,  she  used  often  wonder  if 
he  still  cared  for  this  mysterious  friend. 

But  when  a  sudden  change  in  her  destiny' 
raised  her  at  once  to  the  pinnacle  of  happi- 
ness, and  that  in  marrying  her  Raynald 
made  a  sacrifice,  the  extent  of  which  she 
could,  to  a  certain  degree,  realize,  she  saw  in 
it  so  clear  a  proof  of  passionate  attachment, 
that  no  jealous  uneasiness  found  place  in  her 


mind  until'the  day  when  she  had  seen  Eliane 
affected  by  the  very  same  song  which  had 
moved  him  so  much,  and  heard  her  account 
for  this  emotion  precisely  as  he  had  done. 
Then,  with  that  quick  perception  which  often 
in  an  Italian  nature  almost  amounts  to  intui- 
tion, a  sudden  light  was  thrown  on  that  page 
of  her  book  of  memory,  and  in  proportion  to 
the  liking  and  admiration  she  had  felt  for 
Eliane  were  her  anxiety  and  fear  that  he 
should  see  her  again.  But  though  afraid  of 
her  husband's  cousin,  Ersilia's  attachment  to 
her  was  so  great  that  these  two  conflicting 
feelings  caused  a  struggle  in  her  soul  injuri- 
ous both  to  her  peace  and  her  health. 

As  soon  as  he  had  arrived,  Raynald  spoke  to 
his  wife  of  their  approaching  departure,  and 
the  long  journey  they  were  to  take  together. 
He  saw  with  pleasure  that  Ersilia  was  de- 
lighted with  the  thought  of  it,  and  only  longed 
to  set  off  with  him,  and  to  go  as  far  as  pos- 
sible from  her  present  abode.  He  was  a  little 
surprised  that  she  had  taken  so  great  a  dis- 
like to  a  place  which  at  first  she  had  thought 
charming,  but  concluded  that  it  was  the  re- 
membrance of  her  illness  and  of  Assunta's 
death  which  had  produced  this  alteration,  and 
on  that  account  he  hastened  as  much  as  pos- 
sible the  preparations  for  their  departure! 

Malseigne  was  in  Paris  ;  but,  to  Raynald's 
great  joy,  he  had  promised  to  travel  with  them 
to  South  America,  and  to  see  them  settled  in 
their  new  home. 

During  the  time  of  preparation  for  so  long 
an  absence,  Raynald  was  often  obliged  to  be 
in  Paris.  But  it  was  only  the  morning  hours 
he  devoted  to  business,  and  before  dinner-time 
he  always  returned  to  the  little  chateau. 
When  he  arrived  he  sometimes  found  Ersilia 
lying  on  the  couch.  As  soon  as  she  caught 
sight  of  him  she  would  spring  up  and  rush  to 
meet  him,  but  the  flush  of  pleasure  which 
then  suffused  her  face  soon  gave  way  to  an 
ashy  paleness,  and  he  could  not  but  see  that 
her  eyes,  although  more  brilliant  than  ever, 
were  hollow  and  surrounded  by  dark  lines. 
Her  convalescence  was  not  so  far  advanced  as 
he  had  first  supposed.  She  was  still  feeling 
the  effects  of  her  recent  illness.  This  was  at 
least  the  doctor's  answer  when  he  questioned 
him  on  the  subject.  He  said  that  there  was 
no  cause  for  anxiety,  and  that  an  illness  so  se- 
vere as  the  one  Ersilia  had  had  often  left  be- 
hind it  similar  traces. 
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Still  the  attacks  of  faintness  which  she  ex- 
perienced, instead  of  diminishing,  seemed  to 
increase,  and  when  one  day  she  opened  the 
pianoforte  to  try  to  sing  to  her  husband  her 
voice  failed  her,  and  she  was  obliged  to  leave 
off. 

*'  It  is  very  odd  !  Three  weeks  ago  I  was  in 
yery  good  voice  ;  I  sang  one  day  as  well  as 
ever." 

It  was  as  if  the  thought  of  that  day  sad- 
dened her.  Raynald  felt  anxious,  and,  seat- 
ing himself  by  her  side,  tenderly  pressed  her 
hand.  He  fancied  that  she  was  nervous  and 
uneasy  about  herself. 

"  Cheer  up,  dearest  wife,"  he  said.  "  You 
will  soon  be  quite  well.  The  sea-air  and  our 
beautiful  journey  will  do  you  good;  and  where 
we  are  going,  the  climate  is  as  fine  as  in  Italy." 

She  smiled  and  answered  ;  "  It  is  not  that  I 
want";  and  closed  her  eyes  as  if  not  wish- 
.  ing  to  say  more. 

Raynald  did  not  know  whether  to  leave  her 
to  rest  or  to  speak  to  her.  A  few  minutes  thus 
passed,  then  she  looked  up  and  said  :  "I  feel 
weaker  than  usual  to-day,  but  I  won't  give 
way  to  it.  Give  me  the  Paradiso,  and,  with- 
out opening  the  book,  she  began  to  repeat  by 
heart  the  following  verses — 

"  Cio  che  vedevn  mi  sembrava  un  riso 
Dell'  universo  ;  perch6  mia  ebrezza 
Entrava  per  I'udire  e  per  lo  viso 

**  0  Gioja  !  0  ineffabile  allegrezza 
0  vita  iiitera  d'amore  e  di  pace  ! 
0  senza  brama  sicura  richezza  !  " 

But  before  she  had  pronounced  the  last  of 
these  beautiful  lines  poor  Ersilia  stopped, 
quite  out  of  breath. 

"  I  can  neither  sing  nor  recite  to-day,"  she 
said,  "but  I  can  listen.  Here  is  the  book. 
Read  to  me,  Rinaldo,  anything  you  like ;  but 
first,  will  you  give  me  my  work  ?  It  is  on  that 
other  table." 

Raynald  went  to  bring  what  she  asked  for. 
Her  work  was  a  piece  of  embroidery,  com- 
posed of  white  roses  and  golden  leaves  on  a 
red  ground.  He  looked  at  it  with  curiosity. 
There  was  something  in  the  pattern  and  in 
the  slight  perfume  of  violets  attached  to  that 
piece  of  silk  which  in  a  vague  manner  re- 
minded him  of  the  past ;  he  could  hardly  tell 
why,  but  so  it  was.  As  he  gave  it  to  his  wife, 
lie  said :  "  You  did  not  work  so  well  formerly. 
That  is  the  prettiest  thing  I  have  ever  seen 
you  employed  upon." 


After  the  effort  Ersilia  had  made  to  sing,  she 
had  sunk  back  quite  exhausted  in  her  arm- 
chair ;  but  in  spite  of  her  weakness,  or  rather 
because  of  it,  she  was  in  a  state  of  intense 
nervous  excitement,  and  felt  an  irresistible 
desire  either  to  intensify  or  to  put  a  stop  to 
her  secret  uneasiness. 

"  You  are  right,"  she  answered  ;  "  I  never 
worked  anything  of  that  kind  till  a  friend 
gave  me  that  piece  of  silk,  and  taught  me  to 
embroider  those  flowers  and  leaves." 

And  before  he  had  time  to  make  any  remark, 
she  looked  at  him  earnestly,  and  said  :  "  The 
name  of  the  friend  who  has  been  so  kind  to 
me  is  Eliane  de  Liminge." 

Four  years  had  elapsed  since  any  one  had 
spoken  to  Raynald  of  the  woman  he  had  so 
passionately  loved.  He  had  never  himself 
uttered  her  name  in  his  conversations  with 
Biagio  or  with  Malseigne.  When  his  wife 
thus  suddenly  mentioned  her  he  could  not  at 
once  conceal  his  emotion.  It  was  for  an  in- 
stant only  that  a  visible  sign  of  it  betrayed 
what  he  felt ;  but  the  dark  eyes  fixed  upon 
him  detected  that  transient  expression,  and 
Ersilia  had  no  longer  a  doubt  left  on  her 
mind. 

He  had  acquired,  however,  so  strong  a  habit 
of  self-control,  that  had  this  knowledge  not 
flashed  upon  her  with  a  sudden  and  fatal 
clearness  during  that  brief  moment,  she  might 
easily  have  been  deceived  and  reassured ;  for 
Raynald  said  to  her,  in  a  calm  voice  and  with 
a  smile  :  "  And  since  when  have  you  known 
my  cousin  Eliane  ?  " 

She  was  surprised  and  a  little  puzzled  by 
the  quiet  way  in  which  he  put  that  question 
t<5  her ;  but  her  nerves  were  too  much  excited 
to  allow  her  to  answer  in  the  same  tone,  and 
yielding  to  the  sort  of  impulse  which  some- 
times makes  people  imprudently  provoke  in 
others  the  very  outburst  of  passion  they  most 
dread,  she  began  to  relate  to  him,  with  a  fe- 
verish volubility,  that  when  she  was  ill  Eliane 
had  appeared  one  night  by  her  bedside.  She 
then  described  how  she  had  been  nursed,  con- 
soled, cheered,  and  cured  by  her  devoted  care ; 
how  when  she  was  well  Eliane  had  persuaded 
her  to  read,  to  employ  herself,  to  work,  and 
made  her  better  and  happier  than  she  used  to 
be ;  that  she  had  encouraged  her  to  improve 
herself  by  the  thought  that  this  would  please 
him,  and  make  him  fonder  of  her  than  ever. 
And  then  she  added  that  she  had  loved  Eliane 
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with  all  her  heart,  and  would  have  liked  never 
to  part  with  her,  until  the  moment  when  she 
guessed  that  it  was  Jier  whom  he  had  loved 
so  passionately,  and  that  what  made  her  think 
so  was  that  she  stopped  her  singing  of 
"Ah!  non  credea  mirarti.  .  .  .  ," 
just  as  he  had  done  two  years  ago  in  Rome. 

In  her  nervous  agitation,  poor  Ersilia  im- 
prudently poured  forth  a  torrent  of  words  as 
dangerous  to  her  future  peace  as  to  Raynald's, 
who  sat  silent  and  motionless,  repressing  every 
sign  of  the  feelings  which  filled  his  soul. 

When  at  last,  pale  and  gasping,  she  left  off 
speaking,  he  looked  at  her  kindly,  and  gently 
pushing  away  the  dark  curls  from  her  fore- 
head, he  kissed  it,  and  said  :  "  You  are  very 
easily  agitated,  Ersilia  mia.  You  must  be 
calm,  my  darling  ;   I  insist  upon  it." 

These  words  were  indeed  no  answer  to  what 
she  had  been  saying ;  but  still  the  tone  in 
which  they  were  spoken  soothed  the  tremulous 
agitation  which  made  Ersilia's  delicate  frame 
quiver  like  an  aspen  leaf.  And  when  he  took 
her  in  his  arms,  and  carried  her  to  the  sofa 
at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  she  allowed  him 
to  do  so  without  any  resistance. 

Her  extreme  excitement  was  followed  by 
prostration.  She  leant  back  her  head  on  the 
cushion  Raynald  placed  behind  it,  and  a  few 
tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks. 

He  knelt  by  her  side,  kissed  her  with  great 
tenderness,  and,  drying  her  eyes,  said  :  "  Now, 
Carina,  you  must  rest  very  quietly ;  I  won't 
let  you  cry  any  more.  You  must  not  mistrust 
me,  dearest  Ersilia.  It  would  be  very  unjust ; 
I  am  entirely  devoted  to  you,  and  your  happi- 
ness is  far  dearer  to  me  than  my  own." 

"You  are  good,  and  I  love  you,"  she  an- 
swered, in  a  low  voice,  and  kept  his  hand  in 
hers  till  she  fell  asleep. 

He  did  not  move  for  some  time  ;  then  hav- 
ing made  sure  that  she  was  really  slumbering 
in  a  calm  and  restful  manner,  he  withdrew  his 
hand  and  quietly  went  away. 

Raynald  had  made  a  violent  effort  to  con- 
trol his  feelings,  and  had  succeeded,  he  hoped, 
in  soothing  and  comforting  his  wife ;  but  now 
he  had  to  calm  his  own  heart  and  mind,  vio- 
lently disturbed  as  they  were  by  the  strange 
details  he  had  just  heard.  He  kept  asking 
himself  how  it  had  happened  that  Ersilia  and 
Eliane  had  met,  and  by  what  means  the  for- 
mer had  been  brought  into  communication 
with  one  whom  she  had  never  even  heard 


of.  Fortunately,  Malseigne  was  expected  that 
evening  at  the  'petit  chateau  for  the  first  time 
since  his  return ;  during  the  first  week  Ar- 
mand  had  thought  it  better  to  leave  him  alone 
with  his  wife.  To  wait  for  his  friend  at  home 
was  beyond  Raynald's  power ;  he  walked  to 
the  gate,  and  then  on  the  road,  till  he  saw 
the  carriage  coming  from  the  station.  As 
soon  as  he  could  he  made  a  sign  for  it  to  stop. 
Malseigne  got  out,  and  the  two  friends  walked 
slowly  back  to  the  house. 

When  Armand  had  ventured  to  bring  to- 
gether Ersilia  and  Eliane,  he  meant  to  explain 
at  leisure  to  Raynald  the  reasons  which  had 
prompted  him  to  do  so,  and  relied  on  the  good 
effects  which  had  ensued  to  secure  his  ap- 
proval of  the  step  he  had  taken.  Nothing  of 
course  could  have  led  him  to  anticipate  the 
slight  but  important  circumstance  which  had 
suddenly  changed  the  nature  of  Ersilia's  feel- 
ings, and  thrown  her  mind  into  a  state  of 
dangerous  agitation. 

But  even  when  he  knew  how  matters  stood, 
it  never  occurred  to  him  that  she  would  speak 
to  her  husband  on  the  subject.  Her  eagerness 
to  part  with  Eliane  seemed  to  ensure  her 
silence.  He  did  not  at  all  expect  that  she 
would  herself  revive  in  him  the  very  remem- 
brances she  dreaded,  and  which  it  was  her 
interest  to  banish  from  his  thoughts  ;  and  he 
waited  in  consequence  for  a  favorable  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  to  him  on  the  subject. 
Now,  however,  he  had  only  to  corroborate 
Ersilia's  statement,  and  account  for  his  instru- 
mentality in  the  matter.  He  simply  added 
that  Eliane's  only  object  and  desire  was  to 
effect  a  reconciliation  between  him  and  his 
mother,  and  that  she  cared  for  nothing  now 
so  much  as  his  and  Ersilia's  happinesss. 

The  effect  of  these  explanations  on  Raynald 
was  strange.  The  violent  emotion  he  had  felt 
when  in  so  sudden  and  unforeseen  a  manner 
that  too  acute  recollection  had  risen  before  ^w 
him,  was  succeeded  by  a  sort  of  bitterness  that  i| 
he  would  not  venture  to  express,  but  which 
he  could  not  overcome. 

No  doubt  Eliane  had  been  very  generous, 
her  goodness  and  courage  beyond  all  praise ; 
but  was  it  not  evident  also,  that  if  she  had  ; 

ever  loved  him  as  he  had  loved  her,  it  would 
have  been  hardly  possible  for  her  thus  to  act  ? 
Was  it  not  a  proof  of  her  complete  forgetful- 
ness  of  the  past  ?  It  was,  of  course,  true  that 
he  had  proved  himself  undeserving  of  her  af- 
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fection ;  and  did  he  dare  to  think  or  to  wish 
that  she  should  feel  anything  but  indifference 
towards  him,  when  he  seemed  to  have  sought 
consolation  and  happiness  apart  from  her  ? 
He  had  certainly  deserved  that  she  should  for- 
get him  ;  and  it  was  the  height  of  injustice  and 
folly  for  an  instant  to  regret  or  wonder  at  it. 

This  state  of  mind,  on  the  whole,  enabled 
him  better  than  softer  feelings  would  have 
done  to  fulfil  the  task  he  had  undertaken  on 
the  day  that,  at  the  expense  of  his  own  hap- 
piness, he  saved  Ersilia  from  the  fate  which 
threatened  her.  What  seemed  most  necessary 
now  was  to  banish  from  her  mind  every  jeal- 
ous surmise.  Would  this  have  been,  in  the 
end,  possible  ?  Would  she  ever  have  quite 
forgotten  the  circumstances  which  had  aroused, 
and  then  confirmed,  her  suspicions  ?  Would 
he  have  succeeded,  in  the  long  run,  in  secur- 
ing her  happiness  and,  by  degrees,  his  own  ? 
These  are  doubts  no  one  can  pretend  to  solve. 

A  more  immediate  cause  of  anxiety  arose 
when  it  became  evident  that  Ersilia's  feverish 
excitement  had  been  the  cause,  and  not  the 
effect,  of  that  outburst  of  exaggerated  fears 
which  had  taken  Raynald  by  surprise.  In 
spite  of  every  remedy  and  care  it  continued, 
though  she  appeared  to  have  quite  recovered 
her  peace  of  mind.  Attacks  of  fever  period- 
ically returned,  and  during  the  intervals  her 
weakness  was  extreme.  Their  departure  was 
delayed  first  for  a  month,  then  for  two  months, 
and  at  last  new  and  serious  symptoms  com- 
pletely modified  their  plans. 

The  project  which  Raynald  had  formed  for 
the  sake  of  his  wife  had  to  be  given  up  on  her 
account.  A  dry  and  hacking  cough  indicated 
,  that  her  lungs  were  affected.  She  was  also 
far  too  weak  to  undertake  the  long  voyage  to 
the  place  where  Raynald,  in  consequence  of 
his  first  successful  mission,  had  obtained  a 
diplomatic  appointment ;  therefore,  when,  af- 
ter two  or  three  delays,  he  received  a  peremp- 
tory order  to  return  to  his  post  early  in  Sep- 
tember, no  alternative  remained  but  to  resign 
it.  Instead  of  going  to  Rio  Janeiro  at  that 
epoch,  he  embarked  for  Madeira  with  his  wife, 
and  Malseigne  went  with  them. 

(conclusion  next  week.) 


St.  Peter  followed  his  Master  from  afar  ;  he 
would  not  have  denied  Him  had  he  followed 
near. — St.  Ambrose, 


Cardinal  Manning  and  the  Late  Dr. 
Pusey. 

The  following  extracts  from  a  letter  ad- 
dressed, nearly  twenty  years  ago,  to  Dr.  Pusey 
by  his  Eminence  Cardinal  Manning,  who  was 
then  at  St.  Mary's,  Bayswater,  have  a  special 
interest  at  the  present  time  : 

My  Dear  Friend  : — I  do  not  know  why 
twelve  years  of  silence  should  forbid  my  call- 
ing you  still  by  the  name  we  used  both  to  give 
and  to  accept  of  old.     Aristotle  says  indeed^ 

"  PoUas  de  filias  aprosegoria  dielusen  "; 
but  he  did  not  know  the  basis  and  the  affec- 
tions of  a  Christian  friendship  such  as  that  to 
which — though  I  acknowledge  in  myself  no 
claim  to  it — you  were  so  kind  as  to  admit  me. 
Silence  and  suspension  of  communications 
cannot  prevail  against  the  kindliness  and  con- 
fidence which  spring  from  such  years  and 
such  events  as  once  united  us.  Contentions 
and  variances  might  indeed  more  seriously  try 
and  strain  such  a  friendship.  But,  though  we 
have  been  both  parted  and  opposed,  there  has 
been  between  us  neither  variance  nor  conten- 
tion. We  have  both  been  in  the  field  indeed 
where  a  warfare  has  been  waging,  but,  happily, 
we  have  not  met  in  contest.  Sometimes  we 
have  been  very  near  to  each  other,  and  have 
even  felt  the  opposition  of  each  other's  will 
and  hand  ;  but  I  believe  on  neither  side  has 
there  ever  been  a  word  or  an  act  which  has 
left  a  needless  wound.  That  I  should  have 
grieved  and  displeased  you  is  inevitable.  The 
simple  fact  of  my  submitting  to  the  Catholic 
Church  must  have  done  so,  much  more  the 
duties  which  bind  me  as  a  pastor.  If,  in  the 
discharge  of  that  office,  I  have  given  you  or 
any  one  either  pain  or  wound  by  personal 
faults  in  the  manner  of  its  discharge,  I  should 
be  open  to  just  censure.  If  the  displeasure 
arise  only  from  the  substance  of  my  duties^ 
"necessity  is  laid  upon  me,"  and  you  would  be 
the  last  to  blame  me. 

You  will,  perhaps,  be  surprised  at  my  begin- 
ning thus  to  write  to  you.  I  will  at  once  tell 
you  why  I  do  so.  Yesterday,  I  saw,  for  the 
first  time,  your  pamphlet  on  the  legal  force  of 
the  Judgment  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  I 
found  my  name  often  in  its  pages.  I  have 
nothing  to  complain  of  in  the  way  you  use  it ;. 
and  I  trust  that  in  this  reply  you  will  feel 
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that  I  have  not  forgotten  your  example.  But 
your  mention  of  me,  and  of  old  days,  kindled 
in  me  a  strong  desire  to  pour  out  many  things 
which  have  been  for  years  rising  in  my  mind. 
I  have  long  Avished  for  the  occasion  to  do  so, 
but  I  have  always  felt  that  it  is  more  fitting 
to  take  than  to  make  such  an  occasion :  and 
as  your  kindness  has  made  it,  I  will  take  it. 

The  English  people  as  a  body  are  baptized, 
and  therefore  elevated  to  the  order  of  supernat- 
ural grace.  Every  infant,  and  also  every  adult 
baptized,  having  the  necessary  dispositions,  is 
thereby  placed  in  a  state  of  justification;  and, 
if  they  die  without  committing  any  mortal 
sin,  would  certainly  be  saved.  They  are  also, 
in  the  sight  of  the  Church,  Catholics.  St. 
Augustine  says,  Ecclesia  etiam  inter  eos  qui 
for  is  sunt  per  baptismum  generat  suos.  A 
mortal  sin  of  any  kind,  including  prava  volun- 
tatis electio — the  perverse  election  of  the  will — 
by  which  in  riper  years  such  persons  chose  for 
themselves,  notwithstanding  sufficient  light, 
heresy  instead  of  the  true  faith,  and  schism 
instead  of  the  unity  of  the  Church — would  in- 
deed deprive  them  of  their  state  of  grace. 
But  before  such  act  of  self-privation,  all  such 
people  are  regarded  by  the  Catholic  Church 
as  in  the  way  of  eternal  life.  With  perfect 
confidence  of  faith  we  extend  the  shelter  of 
this  truth  over  the  millions  of  infants  and 
young  children  who  every  year  pass  to  their 
Heavenly  Father.  We  extend  it  also  in  hope 
to  many  more  who  grow  up  in  their  bap- 
tismal grace.  Catholic  missionaries  in  this 
country  have  often  assured  me  of  a  fact,  at- 
tested also  by  my  own  experience,  that  they 
have  received  into  the  Church  persons  grown 
to  adult  life,  in  whom  their  baptismal  grace 
was  still  preserved.  Now,  how  can  we,  then, 
be  supposed  to  regard  such  persons  as  no  bet- 
ter than  heathens  ?  To  ascribe  the  good  lives 
of  such  persons  to  the  power  of  nature  would 
be  Pelagianism.  To  deny  their  goodness, 
would  be  Jansenism.  And,  with  such  a  con- 
sciousness, how  could  any  one  regard  his  past 
spiritual  life  in  the  Church  of  England  as  a 
mockery  ?  I  have  no  deeper  conviction  than 
that  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  with  me 
from  my  earliest  consciousness.  Though  at 
the  time,  perhaps,  I  knew  it  not  as  I  know  it 
now,  yet  I  can  clearly  perceive  the  order  and 
chain  of  grace  by  which  God  mercifully  led 
me  onward  from  childhood  to  the  age  of 
twenty  years.     From  that  time  the  interior 


workings  of  His  light  and  grace,  which  con- 
tinued through  all  my  life  till  the  hour  in 
which  that  light  and  grace  had  its  perfect 
work — to  which  all  its  operations  had  been 
converging,  in  submission  to  the  fulness  of 
truth  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Church  of  God — is  a 
reality  as  profoundly  certain,  intimate,  and 
sensible  to  me  now  as  that  I  live.  Never  have 
I  by  the  lightest  word  breathed  a  doubt  of 
this  fact  in  the  Divine  order  of  grace.  Never 
have  I  allowed  any  who  have  come  to  me 
for  guidance  or  instruction  to  harbor  a  doubt 
of  the  past  workings  of  grace  in  them.  It 
would  be  not  only  a  sin  of  ingratitude,  but  a 
sin  against  truth.  The  working  of  the  Holy- 
Spirit  in  individual  souls  is,  as  I  have  said,  as. 
old  as  the  fall  of  man,  and  as  wide  as  the  hu- 
man race.  It  is  not  we  who  ever  breathe  or 
harbor  a  doubt  of  this.  It  is  rather  they  wha 
accuse  us  of  it.  Because,  to  believe  such  an 
error  possible  in  others,  shows  how  little  con- 
sciousness there  must  be  of  the  true  doctrine 
of  grace  in  themselves.  And  such,  I  am  forced 
to  add,  is  my  belief,  because  I  know  by  experi- 
ence how  inadequately  I  understood  the  doc- 
trine of  grac«  until  I  learned  it  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church.  And  I  trace  the  same  inadequate 
conception  of  the  workings  of  grace  in  almost 
every  Anglican  writer  I  know,  not  excepting 
even  those  who  are  nearest  to  the  truth. 

But,  further,  our  theologians  teach,  not  only 
that  the  state  of  baptismal  innocence  exists^ 
and  may  be  preserved,  out  of  the  Church,  but 
that  they  who  in  good  faith  are  out  of  it,  if 
they  shall  correspond  with  the  grace  they  have 
already  received,  will  receive  an  increase  or 
augmentation  of  grace.  I  do  not  for  a  moment 
doubt  that  there  are  to  be  found  among  the 
English  people  individuals  who  practise  in  a 
high  degree  the  four  cardinal  virtues,  and  in 
no  small  degree,  though  with  the  limits  and 
blemishes  inseparable  from  their  state,  the 
three  theological  virtues  of  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Charity,  infused  into  them  in  their  baptism. 
I  do  not  think,  my  dear  friend,  in  all  that  1 
have  said  or  written  in  the  last  fourteen  years^ 
that  you  can  find  a  word  implying  so  much  as 
a  doubt  of  these  workings  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
among  all  the  baptized  who  are  separated  from 
the  Catholic  Church. 

I  will  go  further  still.  The  doctrine,  "extra 
ecclesiam  nulla  salus,"  is  to  be  interpreted  both 
by  dogmatic  and  by  moral  theology.  As  a 
dogma,  theologians  teach  that  many  belong  to 
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the  Church  who  are  out  of  its  visible  unity  ;  as  a 
moral  truth,  that  to  be  oat  of  the  Church  is  no 
personal  sin,  except  to  those  who  sin  in  being 
out  of  it.  That  is,  they  will  be  lost,  not  be- 
cause they  are  geographically  out  of  it,  but 
because  they  are  culpably  out  of  it.  And  they 
who  are  culpably  out  of  it  are  those  who  know 
— or  might,  and  therefore  ought  to,  know — 
that  it  is  their  duty  to  submit  to  it.  The 
€hurch  teaches  that  men  may  be  inculpahly 
out  of  its  pale.  Now,  they  are  inculpably  out 
of  it  who  are  and  have  always  been  either  phy- 
sically or  morally  unable  to  see  their  obliga- 
tion to  submit  to  it.  And  they  only  are  cul- 
pably out  of  it  who  are  both  physically  and 
morally  able  to  know  that  it  is  God's  will  they 
should  submit  to  the  Church  ;  and  either 
knowing  it  will  not  obey  that  knowledge,  or, 
not  knowing  it,  are  culpable  for  that  igno- 
rance. I  will  say,  then,  at  once,  that  we  apply 
this  benign  law  of  our  Divine  Master  as  far  as 
possible  to  the  English  people.  First,  it  is  ap- 
plicable in  the  letter  to  the  whole  multitude 
of  those  baptized  persons  who  are  under  the 
age  of  reason.  Secondly,  to  all  who  are  in 
good  faith,  of  whatsoever  age  th^y  be  :  such 
as  a  great  many  of  the  poor  and  unlettered, 
to  whom  it  is  often  physically,  and  very  often 
morally,  impossible  to  judge  which  is  the  true 
revelation  or  Church  of  Grod.  I  say  physically, 
because  in  these  three  hundred  years  the  Cath- 
olic Church  has  been  so  swept  off  the  face  of 
England,  that  nine  or  ten  generations  of  men 
have  lived  and  died  without  the  faith  being  so 
much  as  proposed  to  them,  or  the  Church  ever 
visible  to  them ;  and  I  say  morally,  because 
the  great  majority  of  the  poor,  from  lifelong 
prejudice,  are  often  incapable  of  judging  in  a 
question  so  far  removed  from  the  primary 
truths  of  conscience  and  Christianity.  Of 
such  simple  persons  it  may  be  said  that,  in- 
fantibus  cequiparantur^  they  are  to  be  classed 
morally  with  infants.  Again,  to  these  may  be 
added  the  unlearned  in  all  classes,  among 
whom  many  have  no  contact  with  the  Catho- 
lic Church,  or  with  Catholic  books.  Under 
this  head  will  come  a  great  number  of  wives 
and  daughters,  whose  freedom  of  religious  in- 
quiry and  religious  thought  is  unjustly  limited 
or  suspended  by  the  authority  of  parents  and 
husbands.  Add,  lastly,  the  large  class  who 
have  been  studiously  brought  up,  with  all  the 
dominant  authority  of  the  English  tradition 
of  three  hundred  years,  to  believe  sincerely. 


and  without  a  doubt,  that  the  Catholic  Church 
is  corrupt,  has  changed  the  doctrines  of  the 
faith,  and  that  the  author  of  the  Reformation 
is  the  Spirit  of  holiness  and  truth.  It  may  seem 
incredible  to  some  that  such  an  illusion  exists  ; 
but  it  is  credible  to  me,  because  for  nearly 
forty  years  of  my  life  I  was  fully  possessed  by 
this  erroneous  belief.  To  all  such  persons  it 
is  morally  difficult  in  no  small  degree  to  dis- 
cover the  falsehood  of  this  illusion.  All  the 
better  parts  of  their  nature  are  engaged  in  its 
support :  dutifulness,  self-mistrust,  submis- 
sion, respect  for  others  older,  better,  more 
learned  than  themselves,  all  combine  to  form 
a  false  conscience  of  the  duty  to  refuse  to  hear 
anything  against  "  the  religion  of  their  fath- 
ers," "the  Church  of  their  baptism,"  or  to 
read  anything  which  could  unsettle  them. 
Such  people  are  told  that  it  is  their  duty  to 
extinguish  a  doubt  against  the  Church  of 
England,  as  they  would  extinguish  a  tempta- 
tion against  their  virtue.  A  conscience  so 
subdued  and  held  in  subjection  exercises  true 
virtues  upon  a  false  object,  and  renders  to  a 
human  authority  the  submissive  trust  which 
is  due  only  to  the  Divine  voice  of  the  Church 
of  God. 

It  was  not  my  fate  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land to  be  regarded  as  a  contentious  or  con- 
troversial spirit,  nor  as  a  man  of  extreme  opin- 
ions, or  of  a  bitter  temper.  I  remember,  in- 
deed, that  I  was  regarded,  and  even  censured, 
as  slow  to  advance,  somewhat  tame,  cautious 
to  excess,  morbidly  moderate,  as  some  one  said. 
I  remember  that  the  Catholics  kaf  xochen  used 
to  hold  me  somewhat  cheap,  and  to  ijhink  me 
behindhand,  uncatholic,  over-English,  and  the 
like.  But,  now,  is  there  anything  in  the  ex- 
treme opposite  of  all  this  which  I  am  not  ? 
Ultramontane,  violent,  unreasoning,  bitter, 
rejoicing  in  the  miseries  of  my  neighbors,  de- 
structive, a  very  Apollyon,  and  the  like.  Some 
who  so  describe  me  now  are  the  same  who 
were  wont  then  to  describe  me  as  the  reverse 
of  all  this.  They  are  yet  catholicizing  the 
Church  of  England,  without  doubt  more  Cath- 
olic still  than  I  am.  Well,  what  shall  I  say  ? 
If  I  should  say  that  I  am  not  conscious  of 
these  changes,  you  would  only  think  me  self- 
deceived.  I  will,  therefore,  only  tell  you  where 
I  believe  I  am  unchanged,  and  then  where  I 
am  conscious  of  a  change,  which,  perhaps,  will 
account  for  all  you  have  to  say  of  me. 

I  am  unconscious,  then,  of  any  change  in 
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my  love  to  England  in  all  that  relates  to  the 
natural  order.  I  am  no  politician,  and  I  do 
not  set  up  for  a  patriot ;  but  I  believe,  as  St. 
Thomas  teaches,  that  love  of  country  is  a  part 
of  charity,  and  assuredly  I  have  ever  loved 
England  with  a  very  filial  love.  My  love  for 
England  begins  with  the  England  of  St.  Bede. 
Saxon  England,  with  all  its  tumults,  seems 
to  me  saintly  and  beautiful.  Norman  Eng- 
land I  have  always  loved  less,  because,  though 
more  majestic,  it  became  continually  less 
Catholic,  until  the  evil  spirit  of  the  world 
broke  off  the  light  yoke  of  faith  at  the  so-called 
Reformation.  Still,  I  loved  the  Christian 
England  which  survived,  and  all  the  lingering 
outlines  of  dioceses  and  parishes,  cathedrals  and 
churches,  with  the  names  of  saints  upon  them. 
It  is  this  vision  of  the  past  which  still  hovers 
over  England  and  makes  it  beautiful,  and  full 
of  memories  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Nay,  I 
loved  the  parish  church  of  my  childhood,  and 
the  college  chapel  of  my  youth,  and  the  little 
church  under  a  green  hill-side,  where  the 
morning  and  evening  prayers,  and  the  music 
of  the  English  Bible,  for  seventeen  years,  be- 
came a  part  of  my  soul.  Nothing  is  more  beau- 
tiful in  the  natural  order,  and  if  there  were  no 
eternal  world  I  could  have  made  it  my  home. 
But  these  things  are  not  England,  they  are 
only  its  features  ;  and  I  may  say  that  my  love 
was  and  is  to  the  England  which  lives  and 
breathes  about  me,  to  my  countrymen  whether 
in  or  out  of  the  Church  of  England.  With 
all  our  faults  as  a  race,  I  recognize  in  them 
noble  Christian  virtues,  exalted  characters, 
beautiful  examples  of  domestic  life,  and  of 
every  personal  excellence  which  can  be  found, 
where  the  fulness  of  grace  and  truth  is  not, 
and  much,  too,  which  puts  to  shame  those 
who  are  where  the  fulness  of  grace  and  truth 
abounds.  So  long  as  I  believed  the  Church  of 
England  to  be  a  part  of  the  Church  of  God  I 
loved  it,  how  well  you  know,  and  honored  it 
with  a  filial  reverence,  and  labored  to  serve  it, 
with  what  fidelity  I  can  affirm  ;  with  what,  or 
if  with  any  utility,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say.  And 
I  love  still  those  who  are  in  it,  and  I  would 
rather  suffer  anything  than  wrong  them  in 
word  or  deed,  or  pain  them  without  a  cause. 
To  all  this  I  must  add,  lastl}^,  and  in  a  way 
above  all,  the  love  I  bear  to  many  personal 
friends,  so  dear  to  me,  whose  letters  I  kept  by 
me  till  two  years  ago,  though  more  than  fifty 
of  them  are  gone  into  the  world  unseen ;  all 


these  things*  are  sweet  to  me  still,  beyond  all 
words  that  I  can  find  to  express  it. 

You  will  ask  me,  then,  perhaps,  why  I  have 
never  manifested  this  before.  It  is  because 
when  I  left  you,  in  the  full,  calm,  deliberate 
and  undoubting  belief  that  the  light  of  the 
only  Truth  led  me  from  a  fragmentary  Chris- 
tianity into  the  perfect  Revelation  of  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  I  believed  it  to  be  my  duty  to  walk 
alone  in  the  path  in  which  it  led  me,  leaving 
you  all  unmolested  by  any  advance  on  my 
part.  If  an  old  friend  has  ever  written  to  me, 
or  signified  to  me  his  wish  to  renew  our  friend- 
ship, I  believe  he  will  bear  witness  to  the  hap- 
piness with  which  I  have  accepted  the  kind- 
ness offered  to  me.  But  I  felt  that  it  was  my 
act  which  had  changed  our  relations,  and  that 
I  had  no  warrant  to  assume  that  a  friendship, 
founded  upon  agreement  in  our  old  convic- 
tions, would  be  continued  when  that  founda- 
tion had  been  destroyed  by  myself,  or  restored 
upon  a  foundation  altogether  new.  And 
I  felt,  too,  a  jealousy  for  truth.  It  was  no 
human  pride  which  made  me  feel  that  I  ought 
not  to  expose  the  Catholic  Church  to  be  re- 
jected in  my  person.  Therefore  I  held  on  m^ 
own  course,  seeking  no  one,  but  welcoming 
every  old  friend — and  they  have  been  many — 
who  came  to  me.  This  has  caused  a  suspen- 
sion of  nearly  fourteen  years,  in  which  I  have 
never  so  much  as  met  or  exchanged  a  line 
with  many  who  till  then  were  among  my 
nearest  friends.  This,  too,  has  given  room  for 
many  misapprehensions.  It  would  hardly  sur- 
prise me  if  I  heard  that  my  old  friends  believed 
me  to  have  become  a  cannibal. 

But  I  have  written,  some  say,  hard  things 
of  the  Church  of  England.  Are  they  hard 
truths,  or  hard  epithets  ?  If  they  are  hard 
epithets,  show  them  to  me,  and  I  will  erase 
them  with  a  prompt  and  public  expression  of 
regret ;  but  if  they  be  hard  facts,  I  cannot 
change  them.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  I  have 
for  the  last  fourteen  years  incessantly  and  un- 
changingly, by  word  and  by  writing,  borne 
my  witness  to  the  truths  by  which  God  has 
delivered  me  from  the  bondage  of  a  human  au- 
thority in  matters  of  faith.  I  have  borne  my 
witness  to  the  presence  and  voice  of  a  divine, 
and  therefore  infallible.  Teacher,  guiding  the 
Church  with  His  perpetual  assistance,  and 
speaking  through  it  as  His  organ.  I  have 
also  borne  witness  that  the  Church  through 
which  He  teaches  is  that  which  St.  Augustine 
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describes  by  the  two  incommunicable  notes — 
that  it  is  "  spread  throughout  the  world  "  and 
"united  to  the  Chair  of  Peter."  I  know  that 
the  corollaries  of  these  truths  are  severe,  per- 
emptory, and  inevitable.  If  the  Catholic  faith 
be  the  perfect  revelation  of  Christianity,  the 
Anglican  Reformation  is  a  cloud  of  heresies ; 
if  the  Catholic  Church  be  the  organ  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  the  Anglican  Church  is  not  only 
no  part  of  the  Church,  but  no  church  of  di- 
vine foundation.  It  is  a  human  institution, 
sustained  as  it  was  founded  by  a  human  au- 
thority, without  priesthood,  without  sacra- 
ments, without  absolution,  without  the  real 
presence  of  Jesus  upon  its  altars.  I  know 
these  truths  are  hard.  It  seems  heartless, 
cruel,  unfilial,  unbrotherly,  ungrateful,  so  to 
speak  of  all  the  beautiful  fragments  of  Chris- 
tianity which  mark  the  face  of  England,  from 
its  thousand  towns  to  its  green  villages,  so 
dear  even  to  us  who  believe  it  to  be  both  in 
heresy  and  in  schism.  You  must  feel  it  so. 
You  must  turn  from  me  and  turn  against  me 
for  saying  it ;  but  if  I  believe  it,  must  I  not 
say  it  ?  And  if  I  say  it,  can  I  find  words 
more  weighed,  measured,  and  deliberate  than 
those  I  have  used  ?  If  you  can  show  them  to 
me,  and  so  that  they  are  adequate,  I  will  use 
them  always  hereafter.  God  knows  I  have 
never  written  a  syllable  with  the  intent  to 
leave  a  wound.  I  have  erased,  I  have  refrained 
from  writing  and  speaking,  many,  lest  I 
should  give  more  pain  than  duty  commanded 
me  to  give.  I  cannot  hope  that  you  will  al- 
low of  all  I  say  ;  but  it  is  the  truth.  I  have 
refrained  from  it,  not  only  because  it  is  a  duty, 
but  because  I  wish  to  disarm  those  who  divert 
men  from  the  real  point  at  issue  by  accusa- 
tions of  bitterness  and  the  like.  It  has  been 
my  lot,  more  than  of  most,  to  be  in  these  late 
years  on  the  frontier  which  divides  us.  And 
— why  I  know  not — people  have  come  to  me 
with  their  anxieties  and  their  doubts.  What 
would  you  have  done  in  my  place  ?  That 
which  you  have  done  in  your  own  ;  which, 
mutato  nomine,h.as  been  my  duty  and  my  burden. 
And  now  I  have  done.  I  have  a  hope  that 
the  day  is  coming  when  all  in  England  who 
believe  in  the  supernatural  order,  in  the  revela- 
tion of  Christianity,  in  the  inspiration  of  Holy 
Scripture,  in  the  divine  certainty  of  dogmatic 
tradition,  in  the  divine  obligation  of  holding 
no  communion  with  heresy  and  with  schism, 
will  be  driven  in  upon  the  lines  of  the  only 


stronghold  which  God  has  constituted  as  "  the 
pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth."  This  may 
not  be,  perhaps,  as  yet ;  but  already  it  is  time 
for  those  who  love  the  faith  of  Christianity^ 
and  look  with  sorrow  and  fear  on  the  havoc 
which  is  laying  it  waste  among  us,  to  draw 
together  in  mutual  kindness  and  mutual  equity 
of  judgment.  That  I  have  so  ever  treated  you 
I  can  truly  say  ;  that  I  may  claim  it  at  your 
hands  I  am  calmly  conscious  ;  but  whether 
you  and  others  accord  it  to  me  or  not,  I  must 
leave  it  to  the  Disposer  of  hearts  alone  to  de- 
termine. Though  we  are  parted  now,  it  may 
not  be  forever  ;  and  morning  by  morning,  in 
the  Holy  Sacrifice,  I  pray  that  the  same  light 
of  faith  which  so  profusely  fell  upon  myself, 
notwithstanding  all  I  am,  may  in  like  manner 
abundantly  descend  upon  you  who  are  in  all 
things  so  far  above  me,  save  only  in  that  one 
gift  which  is  not  mine,  but  His  alone  who  is 
the  Sovereign  Giver  of  all  Grace. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  friend,  always  affection- 
ately yours, 

Henry  Edward  Manning. 


AH  Saints'. 


How  sublime,  how  beautiful  is  the  dogma 
of  our  holy  religion  expressed  in  those  brief 
words  of  the  Credo,  "  I  believe  in  the  commun- 
ion of  saints  "  !  How  glorious  is  the  privilege 
which  each  of  us,  obscure  and  humble  Chris- 
tians as  we  are,  enjoys  in  the  membership  of 
that  exalted  communion  !  To-day  we  are  sol- 
diers in  the  Church  Militant ;  to-morrow,  and 
in  eternity,  we  may  be  crowned  victors  in  the 
Church  Triumphant.  Time,  in  which  we  exist, 
is  but  a  point ;  eternity  was  without  begin- 
ning before  it,  and  will  be  without  end  after 
it.  But  from  eternity  we  existed  in  the  mind 
and  the  will  of  God  ;  if  we  act  well  our  parts 
in  time,  we  shall  live  with  Him  as  His  friends 
and  companions  for  all  eternity.  Such  is  now 
the  privilege,  such  the  happiness  of  our  friends 
and  brethren,  the  saints  in  heaven.  Like  us, 
they  were  mortal,  they  were  wea,k,  sometimes 
inconstant ;  falling  and  rising,  struggling  and 
persevering,  and  at  length  conquering.  They 
constitute  no  order  in  creation  distinct  from 
ourselves.  Born  in  original  sin,  of  the  same 
flesh  and  blood  with  us,  redeemed  by  the  same 
Saviour,  believing  in  the  same  creed,  elevated 
by  the  same  grace,  nourished  by  the  same  Sac- 
raments, and  subject  to  the  same  death. 
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We  are  too  apt  to  regard  the  saints  of  God 
as  belonging  to  a  distinct  order,  and  partaking 
of  a  different  nature  from  ourselves.  Our  faith 
in  the  communion  of  saints  should  be  more 
practical,  more  efficacious.  Wonderful  as  were 
the  lives  of  the  saints,  they  only  prove  what 
great  things  man  is  capable  of  accomplishing 
by  the  aid  of  grace.  The  supernatural  is  as 
possible  to  us  as  to  them.  They  have  solved 
the  problem  of  Christian  life,  and  reduced  to 
practice  both  the  precepts  and  the  counsels 
of  the  Gospel.  If  we  would  aspire  to  the  same 
reward  with  them,  we  must  merit  it  in  a  sim- 
ilar manner.  How  important  is  it,  therefore, 
that  we  should  imitate  the  examples  of  the 
saints  ;  and  in  order  to  do  this,  we  must  study 
their  lives.  Not  a  day  do  we  enjoy,  that  the 
Church,  in  her  profound  wisdom  and  economy, 
does  not  propose  to  us  for  our  contemplation 
the  virtues  of  the  canonized  saints ;  and,  be- 
sides these,  on  the  beautiful  festival  of  All- 
Saints',  all  the  holy  men  and  women  who  have 
adorned  the  Christian  society  by  their  holiness, 
and  illustrated  the  Gospel  by  their  heroic  lives 
and  deaths,  are  held  up  to  us,  not  only  for  our 
veneration,  but  also  for  our  imitation. 

If  we  study  intimately  the  lives  of  the  saints, 
many  most  erroneous  impressions  will  be  re- 
moved from  our  minds ;  we  will  find  in  them 
nothing  harsh,  nothing  forbidding,  nothing 
morose,  nothing  sour.  But  all  is  sweetness, 
joy^  gentleness,  humility,  charity,  and  love. 
Anchorites,  hermits  and  penitents,  pre-eminent 
though  they  be,  have  not  been  the  only  saints. 
Nor  have  penitential  and  rigid  lives  been  con- 
fined to  the  desert  and  the  cell.  St.  Louis  of 
France  was  at  once  a  king,  a  legislator,  a  chiv- 
alrous knight,  a  soldier,  and  a  saint.  St.  Eliz- 
abeth of  Hungary  was  at  once  a  duchess,  a 
wife,  a  mother,  and  a  saint.  No  age,  no  coun- 
try, no  condition,  is  without  its  saints.  We 
live  in  the  midst  of  saints,  for  the  Church  is 
never  unproductive  in  saintly  lives  and  heroic 
deaths.  In  order  to  profit  by  such  examples, 
we  must  cultivate  the  habit  of  reading  and 
studying  pious  lives.  The  study  of  history 
commends  itself  to  the  curious  student,  be- 
cause he  has  a  sympathy  with  the  actors,  and 
learns  thus  the  condition  and  great  leading 
movements  of  his  own  race.  So  also  the 
Christian  may  be  actuated  by  a  commendable 
curiosity  in  studying  the  histories  of  the 
heroes  of  the  faith.  We  feel  confirmed  in  our 
belief  and  encouraged  in  our  good  works  when 


we  see  how  our  ancestors  have  generously  suf- 
fered and  combated  for  the  one,  and  devoutly 
practised  the  other.  The  path  to  virtue  is 
long  by  precept,  short  by  example. 


The  Vigil  of  All   Souls'  in   a   South 
American  City. 

COBRESPONDENCE    OF    A    NON-CATHOLIC. 


All  Saints'  Day  here  is  as  much  of  a  Sun- 
day as  Sunday  itself.  I  was  in  ample  time  for 
the  Cathedral  service,  whfch  was  very  sweet ; 
the  organ  playing  all  through,  in  low  and  sol- 
emn tones,  without  any  other  music,  and  the 
congregation  seemed  very  devout  and  im- 
pressed. Coming  home,  I  found  Julia  in  pos- 
session, with  some  fruit  and  a  vase  of  vines  and 
delicate  flowers  on  the  table.  She  said  she 
could  not  get  more,  as  everything  was  taken  for 
the  decoration  of  the  cemetery  in  the  evening. 

After  dinner  I  started  on  my  way  thither^ 
a  short  mile,  wending  my  way  through  by- 
streets, and  meeting  servants  bearing  trays 
of  flowers,  going  in  the  same  direction,  with  a 
few  other  early  visitors  like  myself,  for  it  was 
not  yet  sundown.  Very  few  were  at  the  cem- 
etery when  I  arrived,  but  many  of  the  graves  had 
been  elaborately  dressed,  some  of  them  a  mass 
of  flowers.  But  the  place  was  such  a  miserable, 
forlorn  one,  so  different  from  anything  of  the 
kind  with  us:  a  perfect  plain  of  sun-baked  mud, 
without  a  sign  of  turf  or  other  green  thing ; 
the  graves,  in  regular  rows,  only  rounded  up 
with  earth ;  the  few  head-stones  and  monu- 
ments the  least  artistic  you  can  imagine  ;  a 
great  part  of  the  graves  only  marked  by  a 
small  wooden  slab,  with  a  number  upon  it. 

As  soon  as  the  sun  had  set,  people  be- 
gan to  arrive  in  crowds.  All  had  candles 
and  flowers,  and  all  heads  were  uncovered  as 
soon  as  they  entered  the  gates.  All  who  had 
friends  and  relatives  buried  there  were 
dressed  in  black  or  sober  colors,  and  all  occu- 
pied in  planting  candles  and  placing  flowers 
around  and  over  the  graves  of  the  dear  ones. 
Many  had  brought  chairs,  in  which  they  were 
seated;  and  as  soon  as  it  was  as  dark  as  it  could 
be  with  the  light  of  a  nearly  full  moon,  the 
candles  were  lighted,  and  there  were  thousands 
of  them, — in  fact,  paling  the  light  from  above. 

By  seven  o'clock  the  cemetery  was  almost 
crowded  ;  in  fact,  it  was  difficult  to  get  about. 
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It  was  a  most  impressing  scene  :  the  vast 
crowd  of  quiet,  well-dressed  people, — whole 
families,  down  to  the  infant  in  arms, — gathered 
round  the  graves  of  their  respective  dead ;  the 
lurid  glare  of  the  candles  ;  the  low  dirge  of  the 
music  from  a  brass  band  in  front  of  the  chapel, 
which  was  also  brilliantly  illuminated,  and 
which  was  constantly  filled  by  worshippers  who 
passed  in  and  out,  dropping  on  their  knees  and 
saying  a  short  prayer  in  front  of  the  altar, 
and  leaving  on  the  carpet  a  candle  or  a  piece 
of  money,  until  they  grew  into  quite  a  pile. 

Outside   the  chapel  a  temporary  altar   was 
erected ;  soon  after  seven  o'clock  Padre  A 


came  out  and  took  his  place  there.  He  waited 
for  a  few  minutes  until  the  band  had  fin- 
ished its  dirge,  and  then  began  his  discourse 
in  low,  impassioned  tones,  and  the  crowd  be- 
gan to  gather,  through  which  I  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  pass.  It  was  a  solemn  and  impressive 
sight.  To  you  at  home  all  the  surroundings 
would  appear  of  the  meanest  kind  ;  but  one 
loses  sight  of  this  in  the  face  of  a  vast  multitude 
at  night,  thus  honoring  and  mourning  their 
buried  dead.  I  met  many  among  the  living 
whom  I  knew,  and  who  kindly  greeted  me,  but 
was  surprised  to  see  so  many  who  were  utter 
strangers  even  by  sight. 

I  came  away  just  before  eight.  Very  many 
came  away  at  the  same  time,  but  I  met  many 
more  going  thither,  so  that  there  could  be  no  di- 
minution in  numbers  for  hours.  I  don't  know 
when  the  last  mourner  left.  I  reached  home 
deeply  impressed  by  the  scene  I  had  witnessed, 
and  wishing  you  could  have  shared  my  feelings. 


Catholic  Notes. 

We  rejoice  to  learn  that  Georgetown  Collie 
has  received  another  handsome  donation  of 
$10,000,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Marie  Coleman,  of  San 
Francisco.  This  makes  130,000  which  have  been 
bestowed  upon  that  institution  within  a  year. 
We  hope  that  other  wealthy  Catholics  will  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  example  set  them,  and  increase  the 
sum  tenfold.  The  needs  of  our  educational  insti- 
tutions are  great,  and  it  is  most  regrettable  that 
so  few  appreciate  them.  The  bequests  to  Har- 
vard for  the  past  year  amount  to  $400,000.  What 
a  boon  such  a  sum  would  be  for  any  of  our  leading 
Catholic  colleges,  burdened  as  they  are  with  debts, 
or,  from  unwillingness  to  incur  them,  prevented 
from  realizing  their  noble  mission  ! 


At  the  request  of  a  Reverend  subscriber,  we 


gladly  give  place  in  The  "Ave  Maria"  to  a  trans- 
lation of  a  recently-published  prayer,  revealed  by 
our  Lord  to  Sister  Saint  Peter,  a  Carmelite  nun, 
who  died  some  years  ago  at  Tours,  France,  in  the 
odor  of  sanctity.  Those  who  have  read  the  ad- 
mirable sketch  of  "The  Holy  Man  of  Tours," 
published  in  these  pages  last  year,  will  remember 
her  part,  with  M.  Dupont,  in  establishing  a  Confra- 
ternity for  the  reparation  of  blasphemies  against 
the  Holy  Name : 

"Praised,  blessed,  loved,  adored,  and  glorified  for- 
ever be  the  most  holy,  most  adorable,  most  mysterious, 
most  ineffable  Name  of  God,  in  heaven,  upon  earth 
and  in  hell,  by  all  creatures,  and  by  the  Sacred  Heart 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Most  Holy  Sacrament 
of  the  altar.    Amen. ' ' 


M.  Paul  Bert  took  advantage  of  his  recent  pas- 
sage through  Geneva  to  examine  into  the  com- 
parative attendance  at  the  chapels  of  the  perse- 
cuted Catholics  and  those  seized  on  by  the  schism. 
He  visited  the  chapels  of  Meyrin  and  Vernier, 
the  profaned  church  of  Meyrin,  as  well  as  the 
Protestant  conventicle  of  Vernier.  He  found,  to 
his  great  surprise,  that  the  Catholic  chapels  were 
filled,  whilst  there  was  no  attendance  at  the  paro- 
dies of  the  intruders.  Should  he  ever  again  be- 
come Minister,  it  is  likely  that  he  will  not  be 
tempted  to  stir  up  in  France  a  schism  like  that  in 
Geneva.  

On  the  12th  of  July  last,  at  Muskeg  Lake,  Can- 
ada, Father  Chappelline,  a  Catholic  priest,  mission- 
ary of  that  place,  having  no  food  at  the  mission, 
left  with  an  Indian  family  in  quest  of  ducks  and 
geese  around  the  lake.  The  Father  and  five  of  the 
Indians  sailed  in  the  same  canoe,  and  two  other 
Indians  in  a  second.  It  was  blowing  a  gale,  and 
the  priest's  boat  upset.  The  other  boat  came  to 
tke  rescue,  and  succeeded  in  picking  up  the 
mother  of  the  family  and  one  of  the  little  girls. 
They  hastened  to  put  these  ashore,  and  went  back 
to  save  the  others  ;  but  all  had  disappeared.  The 
last  seen  of  the  priest  he  was  swimming  with  a 
little  girl  on  his  back.  The  bodies  of  the  three 
Indians  were  found  shortly  after,  but  that  of  the 
heroic  priest  had  not  been  found  up  to  last  ac- 
counts.— Edmonto7i  Bulletin. 


The  Shah  of  Persia  has  sent  to  Mgr.  Clerzel,  a 
missionary  Bishop  in  that  country,  a  diamond 
ring,  of  great  value,  in  recognition  of  his  prudent 
and  energetic  conduct  during  the  siege  of  Our- 
miale.  We  should  have  to  know  the  spirit  of  the 
country  to  be  able  to  appreciate  this  gift  of  the 
Shah  at  its  true  value. 


A  statue  of  St.  Francis,  the  work  of  the  famous 
sculptor  Dupre,  who  died  in  Florence  some  months^ 
ago,  has  been  unveiled  at  Assisi.  It  is  of  life-size- 
in  Carrara  marble.    The  Saint  is  represented  with 
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his  arms  folded  across  his  breast.    This  statue  is 
said  to  have  been  the  last  work  of  Dupr6. 


A  colony  of  Augustinians,  lately  expelled  from 
Prance,  have  established  themselves  at  Bodmin, 
in  England,  where  a  house  of  the  Order  existed 
before  the  so-called  Reformation. 


Again  it  becomes  our  duty  to  commend  a  num- . 
ber  of  recently-deceased  priests  to  the  charitable 
prayers  of  our  readers  :  The  Rev.  Father  Mig- 
nard,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  who  died  at  St. 
Vincent's  Hospital,  New  York,  on  the  8th  inst. 
He  exercised  the  ministry  in  Canada  and  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  United  States,  establishing  every- 
where a  reputation  for  great  zeal  and  holiness  of 
life The  Rev.  Valentine  Lobmeyer,  0.  S.  B.,  de- 
ceased at  St.  Joseph's  Priory,  Covington,  Ky.,  on  the 
9th  inst.  .  . .  The  venerable  Father  Villiger,  S.  J., 
of  Conewago,  Pa.,  whose  death  occurred  on  the 
20th  ult.  He  was  a  missionary  for  many  years, 
preaching  in  four  or  five  languages.  Father  Villi- 
ger was  widely  known,  and  everywhere  respected 
and  beloved. . .  .  Also  the  Rev.  Paul  Gillen,  C.  S.  C, 
who  departed  this  life  in  Brooklyn,  whither  he  had 
gone  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  on  the  morning 
of  the  20th  inst.  "  Father  Paul "  was  a  chaplain  to 
the  Union  forces  during  the  late  war,  and  was 
well  known  throughout  the  United  States.  The 
memory  of  his  many  Christian  and  sacerdotal  vir- 
tues will  long  be  remembered  by  those  that  knew 
him. 

May  they  rest  in  peace  ! 


An  organ  larger  than  the  largest  in  this  coun- 
try is  being  built  by  a  firm  in  Ludwigsburg, 
Wiirtemberg.  It  is  intended  for  the  Cathedral  of 
Riga.  The  instrument  is  to  have  120  registers  ; 
the  sound  will  be  produced  from  above  by  means 
of  a  mechanical  motor,  and  from  below  by  bel- 
lows moved  by  hand.  This  will  permit  two  or- 
ganists to  play  at  the  same  time :  one  for  the 
solos,  the  other  for  the  tiitti. 


A  daughter  of  M.  de  la  Billiaise,  a  member  of 
the  Right,  and  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  has  taken  the  veil  in  the 
novitiate  of  the  Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  at 
Conflans.  

Angelo  Fogazzaro,  who  recently  died  at  San 
Pietro  di  Montecchio-Maggiore,  Italy,  bequeathed 
to  the  Holy  See  $500,000,  to  be  employed  in 
pious  works  ;  assigning  as  his  reason  for  making 
the  Holy  Father  his  legatee,  the  uncertainty  that 
threatens  the  execution  of  any  charitable  legacy 
that  is  exposed  to  the  rapacity  of  the  irreligious 
Governments  of  our  day. 


"on  his  death-bed  was  baptized,  and  became  a 
Catholic."  Inquiries  we  have  made  confirm  this. 
A  letter  before  us,  from  his  housekeeper,  says  : 

"Dear  Sister  Loretto  0' Riley,  one  of  the  good  Sis- 
ters of  Providence,  happily  had  requested  me  to  let 
her  know  at  any  time  that  he  was  ill,  so  that  she  might 
offer  up  prayers  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Stevens ;  and  she 
wrote  a  beautiful  letter  to  him ;  and  when  he  heard  it 
read,  he  said  :  '  I  should  have  been  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  my  soul  when  that  good,  pure  woman  is  so 
interested  about  it.  I  would  rather  send  a  hundred 
miles  to  have  those  good,  pure  women  with  me  in  my 
last  moments  than  I  would  to  see  one-half  of  the  clergy 
I  have  known.'  " 

Sister  Loretto  baptized  Mr.  Stevens  the  night 
he  died.  So  he  was  baptized  by  her,  and  never 
had  been  before. — /.  C.  B.  U.  Journal. 


The  "Ave  Maria"  says  that  Thaddeus  Stevens 


New  Publications. 

Das  Kleine  Marianische  Officium — The  Little 
Office  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  With  Notes  and  Expl|k- 
nations.  By  Dr.  E.  Stephinsky,  Professor  in  the  Epis- 
copal Seminary  of  Triers.  Diilmen  :  A.  Laumann, 
Publisher  and  Printer. 

This  tiny  book  has  been  prepared  for  the  use  of 
the  members  of  the  Third  Order  of  St.  Francis  who 
are  accustomed  to  recite  the  Little  Office  ;  but  it 
is  well  suited  for  all  that  practise  this  devotion. 
The  work  is^divided  into  two  parts.  In  the  first, 
the  Office  is  given  in  German,  with  short  notes 
throughout,  in  elucidation  of  the  text.  The  second 
part  contains  an  exposition  of  the  Office  itself. 
These  explanations  are  really  excellent,  and,  by 
showing  theTdevout  client  of  Mary  the  sense  in 
which  the  psalms,  lessons,  hymns,  etc.,  are  re- 
cited, cannotfbut  increase  devotion  for  the  Lit- 
tle Office.  The  work  contains  224  pages.  We 
recommend  it  to  our  devout  German-speaking 
readers. 

From  the  same    firm    we    have    received 

Blilthen  aus  Assist 's  Seraphischem  Paradiesgarten^ 
— " Blossomsjfrom  Assisi's  Garden  of  Paradise: — A 
Book  of  Devotion  for  Holy  Communion,  designed 
for  the  Members  of  the  Third  Order  of  St.  Francis." 
The  author,  the  Rev.  P.  Osborne,  thus  explains  the 
purpose  of  his  work  :  "  To  furnish  the  members  of 
the  Third  Order  of  St.  Francis  with  a  manual  in 
which  the  special  mysteries  of  the  Order  are  the 
subject  of  devotions  for  Communion.  The  end 
of  the  institution  of  the  Seraphic  Order  is  the 
union  of  the  soul  with  God,  which  the  holy  Father 
Francis  seeks  to  bring  about  in  his  disciples  by 
means  of  self-denial,  and  by  profound  meditation 
on  the  myst-eries  of  the  bitter  sufierings  of  Christ. 
It  is  the  aim  of  this  book  to  help  the  members  of 
the  Third  Order  in  the  attainment  of  these  two 
lofty  purposes." 
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The  Emigrant's  Story. 

N  a  dark  room,  on  a  narrow 
street,  in  the  town  of  Lille, 
-V  France,  a  young  woman  was 
?L  engaged  in  preparing  the  even- 
ing meal.  She  came  and  went, 
^  stirring  the  fire,  cutting  the  bread, 
arranging  the  table,  and  casting  an 
affectionate  glance  from  time  to  time 
on  a  little  girl  of  five  or  six  years, 
who  sang  as  she  rocked  a  little  willow  cradle. 
In  the  cradle  slept  a  four-months  old  baby. 
It  was  winter,  and  the  room  was  cold,  spite  of 
the  small  fire  which  was  heating  the  tea. 

"Mamma,"  said  the  little  girl,  "John  is 
asleep  ;  may  I  go  and  get  warm  ?  " 

The  mother  sighed,  and  took  the  child's 
cold  hands  in  hers,  and  breathed  on  them. 
The  little  one  laughed. 

"Oh,  that's  good  !  better  than  the  fire." 

"The  soup  will  be  better  still,  Mary.  I 
hear  papa  coming  ;  go  open  the  door  for  him." 

A  tall  man  entered  the  door  which  Mary 
opened;  he  picked  her  up,  and  kissed  her-; 
then  to  his  wife,  he  said  :  "  Good-evening, 
housekeeper.     Is  everybody  well  here  ?  " 

"  Very  well,"  she  said,  in  a  tone  which  she 
meant  to  be  joyous.  "Supper  is  ready;  sit 
down,  Julian  ;  you  must  be  hungry." 

"  No  :  not  so  very,"  said  the  laborer,  taking 
his  daughter  on  his  knee,  and  beginning  to 
€at,  having  first  measured  with  his  eye  the 
contents  of  the  soup-dish.  At  first  he  eat 
slowly,  looking  at  his  little  Mary;  and  evi- 
dently preoccupied  with  the  idea  of  waiting  for 
his  share  until  the  child  had  had  hers.  Then 
he  put  a  few  more  spoonfuls  of  soup  in  his 
wife's  plate,  saying  that  she  eat  for  two,  and 
must  have  double  share;  and  then  he  eat 
what  remained,  with  a  relish  which  testified 
that  he  had  been  more  hungry  than  he  would 
allow. 

When  the  soup,  and  the  cabbage,  and  the 
bread,  which  composed  the  supper  for  the 
family,  had  disappeared,  the  young  wife  took 
little  Mary  and  put  her  to  bed.  The  father 
lingered  by  the  table,  leaning  his  head  on  his 
hands,  and  listened  to  the  child  as  she  ended 
her  prayer :  "  Good  God,  send  a  great  deal  of 


work  to  papa,  and  make  me  grow  big,  right 
away,  so  I  can  work  too." 

The  prayer  must  have  touched  a  sensitive 
spot  in  Julian's  heart,  for  when  his  wife  had 
finished  washing  the  dishes,  and  put  every- 
thing in  order,  she  found  his  face  bathed  in 
tears. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  she  said,  sitting 
down  beside  him,  and  taking  his  hands  away 
from  his  forehead. 

"  We  are  unfortunate,  Teresa.  The  works 
were  to  have  lasted  all  winter,  and  our  bread 
was  sure ;  but  now  they  have  shut  down,  for 
I  know  not  how  long.  The  overseer  has 
failed." 

Teresa  turned  pale.  "We  must  not  get 
discouraged,  dear,"  she  said,  trying  to  smile ; 
"  you  will  find  work  elsewhere,  and  until  you 
do  I  can  get  work  in  some  factory.  Mary  can 
take  care  of  the  baby,  and  our  old  neighbor 
will  come  in  from  time  to  time  and  see  how 
they  get  on.  I  can  come  home  to  get  the  din- 
ner, the  supper,  and  to  nurse  the  baby;  every- 
thing will  turn  out  all  right." 

The  man  shook  his  head.  "I  don't  want 
you  to  go  to  a  factory :  your  place  is  here  with 
the  children.  We  have  a  little  money  left, 
and  I  think  it  would  be  very  strange  if  I  did 
not  find  work  somewhere.  You  would  not 
mind  leaving  Lille  ?  " 

"Oh,  no:  the  children  are  not  contented 
here ;  it  is  dark  and  damp,  and  Mary  often 
asks  me  why  there  are  no  fields  with  flowers, 
as  at  Bergues.  If  you  could  find  work  in 
some  village,  how  happy  the  children  would 
be!" 

"And  you?" 

"  I  ?  I  would  be  happy  wherever  you  were. 
But  where  are  you  going  ?     It  is  very  late." 

"  I  am  going  to  the  public  house,  not  to 
drink  though.  I  shall,  likely,  hear  something 
about  a  job  ;  I  shall  be  back  soon." 

And  Julian  went  out.  He  was  very  sad. 
being  thus  without  employment ;  but  he  said 
to  himself,  after  all,  that  two  children,  and  a 
wife  like  Teresa,  were  more  an  encouragement 
than  a  burden  for  a  man.  In  five  minutes' 
time  he  was  at  the  door  of  the  inn  of  the 
Crested  Cock.  He  knew  the  door  much  bet- 
ter than  he  knew  the  interior ;  he  had  often 
said  good-night  to  his  thirsty  comrades  there, 
when  they  had  given  up  trying  to  make  him 
go  in.  That  evening  he  entered.  The  Crested 
Cock  was  in  great  commotion ;  people  were 
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talking  and  screaming  in  a  manner  to  delight 
the  heart  of  the  inn-keeper,  who  was  rubbing 
his  hands  and  thinking  to  himself  that  they 
would  make  themselves  very  dry. 

"  Hallo,  Julian !  youVe  a  stranger,"  cried 
one  of  the  drinkers,  who  faced  the  door,  and 
saw  Julian  as  he  came  in. 

"  Julian,  Julian,  this  way  ! "  cried  others.. 
"Do  you  know  the  news  ?  Are  you  going  to 
Amenaide  ?  " 

"Amehaide  !  why  don't  you  say  Adelaide  ?  " 
replied  Dankin,  the  learned  one  of  the  group. 

"  Well,  it's  all  the  same,  Amenaide  or  Ade- 
laide ;  it  doesn't  make  much  difference." 

"A  superb  country,  where  there  are  ants  as 
large  as  June-bugs  ;  ducks  that  have  hair 
instead  of  feathers ;  serpents  of  all  sizes,  and 
various  other  reptiles,  equally  agreeable  ! " 

"A  land  where  men  walk  on  their  heads, 
because  it  is  just  beneath ;  I  heard  a  learned 
man  say-  so  ! " 

"Come,"  said  Julian,  "tell  me  what  all 
this  is ;  I  don't  know  what  you  are  talking 
about." 

"Listen,"  said  Dankin.  "An  Englishman 
has  come  here  looking  for  French  workmen 
to  take  them  to  the  other  end  of  the  world, 
farther  than  America,  to  a  country  called  Aus- 
tralia. It  seems  that  they  are  building  a  great 
many  towns  and  houses.  But  there  is  need  of 
good  painters  and  carpenters  to  finish  up  the 
insides  of  the  houses.  He  will  take  you  there 
for  nothing,  on  a  vessel  that  lies  off  Boulogne  ; 
and  if  any  one  wants  to  take  his  family,  he  is 
at  liberty  to  do  so." 

"And  he  wants  carpenters  ?  "  asked  Julian. 

"  Of  course  ;  do  you  want  to  go  ?  " 

"  Why  not  ?  Where  does  the  Englishman 
live  ?  " 

"At  the  Hotel  Albion.  His  name  is  Smith. 
Go  and  see  him." 

Julian  went  immediately,  and  inquired  for 
Mr.  Smith,  who  received  him  at  once.  He 
was  a  grave-looking  man  and  wore  spectacles, 
through  which  he  gazed  sharply  at  Julian,  as 
if  estimating  his  capabilities  and  worth. 

The  workman  held  his  cap  in  his  hand,  and 
began  to  think  that  he  had  a  nice  affair  before 
him,  to  talk  to  an  Englishman,  not  knowing 
a  word  of  the  language.  But  Mr.  Smith  soon 
set  him  at  ease,  by  saying  to  him,  in  good 
French,  easily  understood  in  spite  of  his  Brit- 
ish accent :  "  Have  you  come  to  offer  yourself 
for  Adelaide  ?  " 


"  Pardon,  sir  :  not  quite  yet ;  I  would  like  to 
make  some  inquiries  in  regard  to  it — what  I 
should  have  to  do,  what  my  wages  would  be, 
etc. ;  and  then  I  should  have  to  talk  it  over 
with  my  wife." 

"Ah,  you  have  a  wife  !  Would  she  come 
with  you?" 

"  She  would  have  to,  and  my  children  too  ; 
who  would  support  them  if  I  were  to  go 
away  ?  " 

"  Very  good  !  very  good  !  Does  she  know 
any  trade,  your  wife  ?  " 

"  She  was  a  laundress  when  I  married  her  ; 
but  the  mother  of  a  family  must  stay  at 
home." 

"  I  see ;  but  she  could  take  in  work,  and 
she  would  be  well  paid  ;  there  is  great  demand 
for  good  laundresses  there.  We  can  take  her 
out  at  half-price,  and  you  can  pay  for  it  from 
your  earnings  in  the  course  of  a  year.  What 
is  your  trade  ?  " 

"  I  am  a  carpenter,  sir  ;  and,  without  boast- 
ing, I  can  say  that  I  am  not  unskilful :  diffi- 
cult work  is  always  assigned  to  me." 

"  Very  good  !  very  good  !  Do  you  want  to 
know  where  Adelaide  is  ?  See  this  map. 
Follow  my  finger :  there  is  Lille ;  we  go  to 
Boulogne,  bj^  rail,  whence  we  embark.  We 
ra.ake  the  voyage,  which  is  longer  or  shorter 
according  to  the  wind,  and  we  arrive  at  Ade- 
laide here.  The  climate  is  good.  I  guarantee 
you  work,  which  will  be  paid  for  according  to 
its  worth.  You  can  make  a  fortune  there. 
Does  the  plan  suit  you  ?  " 

"  I  will  tell  you  to-morrow,  sir." 

"I  must  also  make  inquiries  in  regard  to 
you.  You  must  tell  me  for  whom  you  have 
worked,  and  your  name,  etc.  I  like  your  looks, 
but  I  have  to  give  reports  to  my  partner,  of 
the  workmen  that  I  send  out.". 

And  saying,  "  I  will  see  you  in  the  morn- 
ing," Julian  withdrew.  He  was  much  moved. 
The  life  he  led  had  few  charms,  and  the  poor 
room  that  he  lived  in  was  a  dismal  place ; 
but  nevertheless  the  idea  of  leaving  France 
made  him  shiver.  One's  country  is  like  hap- 
piness, like  health  ;  one  does  not  value  it  fully 
till  there  is  danger  of  being  separated  from  it ; 
then  one  appreciates  its  value.  "  Teresa  will 
decide,"  he  said  to  himself. 

The  good  wife  was  anxiously  awaiting  her 
husband's  arrival.  She,  also,  shuddered  at  the 
idea  of  going  so  far  away  ;  but  if  the  climate 
was  ffood,  and  if  the  children  would  be  better 
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off  there  than  in  Lille,  why  should  they  not 
go  ?  They  could  remain  awhile,  and  then 
come  back,  perhaps,  well  off.  And  if  they  did 
not  come  back  ? — Oh  well,  a  woman's  country 
is  where  her  husband  and  children  are.  So 
Teresa  encouraged  Julian.  And  the  next 
morning,  when  he  had  gone  out,  she  busied 
herself  with  preparations  for  a  long  journey, 
and  worked  as  hard  as  she  could  in  order  to 
keep  regret  from  entering  her  heart. 

Julian  came  home  at  night  with  the  con- 
tract signed ;  good  pay  was  secured  to  him, 
and  the  ship  was  to  sail  in  a  fortnight. 

(cONCLUSIOTSr   NEXT   WEEK.) 


Salvator  Rosa. 


^ALVATOR  ROSA  was  born  at 
Arenella,  near  Naples,  in  1615. 
His  father  was  a  mason.  When 
Salvator  grew  old  enough  he 
was  sent  to  a  convent-school. 
He  soon  began  to  develop  a  taste 
for  painting  and  drawing,  and  ne- 
glected his  other  lessons  to  such  an 
extent  that  his  teacher  was  obliged  not 
only  to  punish  him,  but  to  appeal  to  his  father 
on  the  subject. 

Now,  his  mother  came  of  a  family  of  paint- 
ers, and  they  were  possessed  of  so  little  talent 
that  they  could  scarcely  earn  bread  for  their 
families.  Salvator's  father  had  often  been 
called  upon  to  help  support  his  wife's  indigent 
brothers,  and  you  can  easily  imagine  that, 
when  he  had  resolved  to  give  to  his  son  a 
liberal  education,  and  hoped  to  see  him  a  citi- 
zen of  mark,  he  was  not  over-pleased  to  find 
him  turning  to  an  occupation  which  he  was 
sure  could  never  secure  him  a  living.  So  he 
told  the  friars  to  punish  Salvator  severely 
whenever  he  neglected  his  lessons. 

But  it  was  impossible  to  destroy  the  boy's 
love  for  the  brush,  and  about  this  time  his  sister 
married  a  well-to-do  painter,  named  Francan- 
zani,  whom  Salvator  prevailed  upon  to  become 
his  in.structor.  Henceforth  he  painted  inces- 
santly, and  with  such  facility  that  he  often 
finished  a  picture  in  a  day. 

When  he  was  seventeen  his  father  died,  and 
he  had  then  to  support  the  family.  Though 
he  worked  very  hard,  and  sold  picture  after 
picture  to  a  dealer  in  Naples,  all  his  efforts 
scarcely  kept  them  above  want,  and,  in  spite 


of  all,  they  were  reduced  to  the  last  extremity. 
His  sister  did  actually  die  from  want.  Often 
when  he  had  just  succeeded  in  laying  by  enough 
money  to  buy  colors  and  brushes  necessary 
for  some  new  work,  he  would  find  that  he  had 
nothing  left  to  support  himself. 

Just  at  this  time  the  celebrated  cupola- 
painter,  Lanfranco,  came  to  Naples  to  deco- 
rate one  of  the  churches.  Everybody  thronged 
the  streets  to  see  the  celebrated  man,  Salva- 
tor, as  you  may  believe,  among  the  rest.  Im- 
agine his  delight  when  .he  saw  Lanfranco  stop 
before  the  shop-window  of  the  dealer  who  had 
bought  his  last  picture.  Then  he  called  the 
trader  and  conversed  with  him  in  a  low  tone 
about  it,  saying  he  should  like  to  see  the  au- 
thor of  the  picture.  Salvator  might  have  in- 
troduced himself  at  once,  but  he  remembered 
his  shabby  clothing  and  went  home  instead 
and  painted  another  picture,  which  he  im- 
mediately brought  and  sold  to  the  dealer. 
Salvator,  with  the  proceeds,  bought  a  suit  of 
clothes,  and  the  next  day  presented  himself  to 
Lanfranco.  The  latter  received  him  kindly 
and  gave  him  an  order  for  some  paintings,  and 
paid  him  liberally. 

Henceforth  fortune  favored  our  hero.  His 
work  was  always  well  paid  for,  and  soon  an 
opportunity  offered  for  him  to  go  to  Rome. 
There  he  never  wearied  of  gazing  at  all  the 
wonders  of  art  to  be  seen  in  the  Eternal 
City. 

His  pictures  were  now  so  much  the  fashion 
that  he  was  able  to  live  like  a  prince.  One  of 
the  most  celebrated  men  of  the  time,  Colonna, 
sent  him  a  purse  of  gold  in  return  for  a  pic- 
ture. Salvator  acknowledged  such  generosity 
by  a  second  picture  more  beautiful  than  the 
first.  Colonna  sent  a  larger  purse.  The 
painter  sent  a  third  picture,  then  a  fourth, 
and  finally  Colonna  sent  two  purses  to  Salva- 
tor, saying  that  he  ceded  the  honor  of  the 
combat  to  him. 

Yet  in  the  midst  of  all  these  honors  I  doubt 
not  that  the  memory  of  his  early  days,  and 
above  all  of  his  sister  who  died  from  want, 
came  often  to  sadden  him. 

Dear  children,  especially  you  who  are  poor 
and  are  obliged  to  earn  your  own  living, — who 
work  so  hard  and  get  often  so  little, — when 
everything  around  is  dark,  and  you  cannot 
look  into  the  future,  nor  scarcely  dare  trust  to 
the  present,  think  of  Salvator  Rosa,  and  take 
courage. — Tlie  Young  CatJiolic. 
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Confraternity  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception (or  of  Our  Ladyof  Lourdes). 

"  We  fly  to  thy  patronage,  0  Holy  Mother  of  God  !  " 

Report    for    the    Week    Ending    Wednesday, 
October  18th. 

The  pious  prayers  of  the  Confraternity  are 
earnestly  requested  in  favor  of  the  following 
petitions  :  Conversion  to  the  Faith  for  15,  and 
return  to  the  Faith  for  7  persons  ;  recovery  of 
health  for  24,  of  hearing  for  2,  of  mind  for  1,  and 
of  sight  for  8  persons  ;  grace  of  a  happy  death  for 
2,  the  virtue  of  temperance  for  4,  and  special 
graces  for  9  persons  ;  success  of  1  mission  ;  per- 
severance for  2  persons  ;  First  Communion  and 
Confirmation  of  a  class  of  children  ;  grace  to  know 
her  vocation  for  1  person  ;  success  of  10  novenas  ; 
the  finding  of  a  person  lost ;  peace  in  a  family  for  2 
persons  ;  success  in  business  for  3,  employment  for 
2,  and  spiritual  and  temporal  favors  for  3  persons  ; 
30  particular  intentions  ;  2  thanksgivings  for  fa- 
vors received. 

FAVORS   obtained. 

A  lady  in  Baltimore  who  had  been  suffering 
from  asthma  for  several  years,  and  so  severely  that 
she  could  not  leave  the  house,  was  instantly  cured 
by  the  application  of  the  holy  water  of  Lourdes, 
and  was  afterward  able  to  attend  to  her  duties 
and  go  abroad  as  well  as  if  she  had  never  been  ill. 

A  pious  client  of  our  Blessed  Mother  writes  : 
"  Please  offer  the  Holy  Sacrifice  in  honor  of  Our 
Lady  of  Lourdes  in  thanksgiving  for  a  great  fa- 
vor granted  me  on  the  24th  of  July  in  regard  to 
a  person  almost  despaired  of,  and  prayed  for  for 
two  months,  and  also  a  spiritual  favor  for  which 
I  had  been  praying  for  a  long  time." 

A  little  girl  about  eight  or  nine  years  old  was 
stricken  down  with  typhoid  fever  while  visiting 
relatives  in  Baltimore.  On  the  eighth  day  of  the 
fever,  when  the  doctor  left,  the  pulse  was  at  112. 
At  this  time  a  religious  happened  to  call,  and 
gave  the  little  sufferer  some  drops  of  the  holy 
water  of  Lourdes,  which  was  no  sooner  used  than, 
instantly,  the  fever  abated  and  the  little  ^irl 
commenced  to  laugh  and  talk,  apparently  in  good 
health.  Immediately  after  taking  the  holy  water 
the  child  asked  for  a  cake,  which  was  given  her. 
She  ate  it  with  evident  relish,  then  asked  for  a 
second  and  a  third,  which  she  also  ate,  and  her 
health  and  spirits  continued  excellent.  The  reli- 
gious viewed  this  rash  indulgence  with  no  little 
dismay,  but  said  nothing.  When  he  left  the  house, 
at  the  end  of  half  an  hour,  the  child  seemed  well. 
That  night,  however,  the  fever  again  set  in,  but 
when  the  physician  called,  the  next  morning,  he 
was  much  surprised  at  the  great  change  for  the 
better  since  he  had  last  seen  the  patient.  He  was 
not  told  of  the  use  of  the  water  of  Lourdes,  of  the 


cure  and  the  relapse,  and  the  thoughtless  indul- 
gence that  had  occasioned  it.  When  the  religious 
called  that  day,  expecting  to  find  the  child  well, 
he  was  disappointed  at  finding  the  little  girl  again 
ill.  He  asked  if  they  had  said  the  prayer  for  her 
recovery,  which  was  to  have  accompanied  the  ap- 
plication of  the  holy  water,  and  was  told  they  had 
not.  He  reproached  them  gently  for  their  neglect, 
telling  them  they  should  not  expect  God  to  do 
everything,  without  any  co-operation  on  their 
part.  If  they  had  begun  the  novena,  as  they  had 
promised,  and  finished  it  devoutly,  they  might 
reasonably  hope  for  a  cure,  and  not  otherwise. 
He  again  gave  the  sufferer  some  drops  of  the  holy 
water,  the  prayers  were  again  promised,  and  she 
instantly  got  better,  and  regained  her  health  and 
strength  so  rapidly  that  in  a  few  days  she  was 
up  and  in  the  best  of  health.  A  member  of  the 
family  who  had  been  suffering  for  a  long  time 
from  chronic  neuralgia,  when  he  witnessed  this 
cure,  also  used  the  holy  water  and  began  a  no- 
vena,  and  was  instantly  cured  ;  also  another,  suf- 
fering from  a  chronic  bronchial  affection,  received 
immediate  and  perfect  relief — making  three  won- 
derful cures  in  the  same  family. 

OBITUARY. 

We  recommend  the  following  deceased  persons 
to  the  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Confrater- 
nity :  Mrs.  Sarah  Muller,  lately  deceased  ;  Lena 
VoiGT,  F.  W.  VoiGT,  Frances  Kolin,  Mr.  Henry 
Presler,  all  of  Nacogdoches,  Texas.  Mrs.  Vir- 
ginia Muller,  who  died  in  Homer,  Texas.  Mrs. 
Dubois,  who  died  suddenly  October  2d.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  McNuLTY,  deceased  some  time  ago  in  Brook- 
lyn. Mrs.  Bridget  Campbell,  who  was  killed  by 
lightning  July  2d,  at  Watertown,  Minn.  Mr. 
Alexis  Tenley,  and  Miss  Addie  Johnson,  who 
recently  died  an  edifying  death  at  New  Haven, 
Ky.  Sisters  Margaret  and  Evangelista,  who 
died  at  St.  Joseph's  Convent,  Schenectady,  N.  Y., 
a  few  weeks  ago.  John  Duffe,  who  departed  this 
life  in  Frampton,  Que.  Mrs.  A.  Terrill,  who  died 
in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  August  6th,  and  Teresa  Ter- 
rill, Sept.  4th.  Mrs.  Johanna  Burns,  a  native  of 
Limerick,  Ireland,  whose  very  edifying  death  took 
place  in  Frankfort,  Ky.,  September  26th.  John 
D.  Lyons,  who  died  August  27th,  and  Thomas  F. 
O'Malley,  in  May,  both  fortified  by  the  Sacra- 
ments of  Holy  Church.  Guy  Woodson,  Fort 
Laramie,  W^yoming  Ter.,  who  departed  this  life 
October  7th.  Mrs.  Mary  Garvin,  East  Cambridge, 
Mass.;  Mrs.  Mary.  Reilley,  Somerville,  Mass. 
Philip  McGuire,  Boston,  Mass.,  all  lately  deceased. 
Wm.  D.  Agnew,  who  died  happily  September  16th, 
at  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Lawrence  DrisoaLl^  Marengo, 
Iowa,  who  died  August  22d. 

May  they  rest  in  peace  ! 

A.  Granger,  C.  S.  C, 
Director  of  the  Confraternity, 
(Notre  Dame  P.  0.,  Ind.) 
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for  Blowing-  House  and  fCburcli  Organs,  and  Running  all  kinds  of  Machinery'  by  Water  Power,  Hydrant  Pressure. 
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DR.    MelNTOSH'S 

Solar  Microscope  and  Stereopticon  Combination 

FOR   THE  USE   OF 

COLLEGES,  SCHOOLS,  PHYSICIANS  and  SCIENTISTS. 


This  Combination  includes  three  distinct  instruments,  a 
Solar  Microscope,  Solar  Stereopticon  and  Monoc- 
ular Microscope. 

Each  of  these  can  be  used  alone  or  in  combination. 

By  the  aid  of  this  combination,  Astronomy,  Geography,  Geometry, 
Botany,  ZoOlogy,  Philosophy,  Physiology,  Pathology,  Histology,  etc., 
can  be  finely  illustrated  to  a  large  class  or  audience. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  Free  on  application. 

Mcintosh  galvanic  &  faradic  battery  co., 

192  &  194  Jackson  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
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BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

Sells  of  Pure  Copper  and  Tin  for  Churches 
.Schools,  Fire  AlarmSjFarms,  etc.  FULLV 
WARRANTED.    Catalogue  sent  Free. 

VANDUZEN  &  TIFT,  Cincinnati.  O. 


MENEELY  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

Favorably  known  to  the  public  eince 
1826.  Church, Chapel,  School  .Fire  Alarm 
and  other  bells;  also  Chimes  and  Peals. 
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THIS  UNIVERSITY  was  founded  in  1842,  and 
chartered  by  the  Legislature  of  the  Stat<>  of  In- 
diana, in  1844,  with  power  to  confer  all  the  usual  de- 
grees. The  College  can  be  easily  reached  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  by  means  of 
three  great  trunk  lines  of  railway — the  Lake  Shore  and 
Michigan  Southern,  the  Chicago  and  Lake  Huron,  and 
the  great  Western  and  Michigan  Central;  the  first  two 
passmg  within  a  mile  of  the  College  grounds,  and  the 
last  connecting  at  Niles  with  the  railway  between  that 
city  and  South  Bend. 

The  College  buildings  are  massive  and  commodious, 
and  capable  of  giving  accommodation  to  five  hundred 
resident  students. 

The  University  affords  every  facility  for  acquiring 
a  thorough  knowledge  of 


CLASSICS, 

LAW, 

MATHEMATICS, 

MEDICINE, 

SCIENCE, 

MUSIC. 

To  such  as  wish  to  devote  themselves  to  Commercial 
pursuits,  Notre  Dame  gives  a  more  thorough  business 
training  than  can  be  obtained  in  any  purely  Commer- 
cial Coflege. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  COURSE 

has  always  received  the  most  careful  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  officers  and  Commercial  Faculty  of  the 
Institution. 

In  all  the  courses,  the  best  systems  of  teaching  are 
adopted,  and  the  best  atithors  for  each  branch  selected. 
■  New  Students   will  be  received  at  any  time,  their 
term  beginning  with  date  of  entrance. 

Catalogues,  giving  full  particulars,  will  be  sent 
free,  on  application  to  the  President. 


Read  What  Millions  Proclaim! 


The  Minim  OepartiKxont. 

This  is  a  separate  Department  in  the  Institution  at 
Notre  Dame,  for  boys  under  18  years  of  age. 

Thorough  and  comprehensive  instruction  in  the  pri- 
mary branches  is  impai-ted.  The  discipline  is  parental, 
and  suited  to  children  of  tender  years.  The  personal 
neatness  and  wardrobe  of  the  pupils  receive  special 
attention  from  the  Sisters,  who  take  a  tender  and  faith- 
ful care  of  their  young  charges. 

Board  and  Tuition — $125,  per  Session  of  Five  Months. 

Drawin^4^ocal  Music,  Violin,  and  Piano,  free  in 
this  DepSSrtttienJr  . 

For  furth'ei*  partibulars,  or  Catalogue,  address 

Rev  T  E  WALSH,  C  S  C, 

Notke  Dame  P.  0.,  Indiana. 


The  Genuine  Singer  Sewing  Machines 

ARE  ONLY  Made  by  the  Singer 

Manufacturing  Company. 


Notre  Dame  P.  0., 

Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  1882. 
They  are,  beyond  all  controversy,  the  best  in  the 
world.  Having  tried  many  other  makes  in  our  re- 
spective Institutions,  we  find,  by  continual  usage,  the 
genuine  Singer  to  be  far  superior  to  any  other,  and 
recommend  it  to  all  as  the  most  valuable  of  Sewing 
Machines.  E.  F.  Grether,  No.  136  Michigan  Street, 
South  Bend,  Indiana,  is  agent  for  this  locality.  Call 
on  or  address  him. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NOTRE  DAME, 
and  ST.  MARY'S  ACADEMY. 


The  "  OLD  RELIABLE  "  SINGER 
is 
The  Strongest, 

The    Simplest, 

The  Most  Durable 

SEWING  MACHINE 

EVER  YET  CONSTRUCTED. 


Our  Sales  last  year  were  at  the  rate  of  over 
1,800   SEWING  MACHINES  A   DAY 
for  every  business-day  in  the  year. 


THE  SINGER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 
Principal  Office — 34  Union  Square,  N.  Y. 
South  Bend  Branch — 135    Michigan   Street. 

2,000  Offices  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada ;  and  3,000  in 
the  Old  World  and  South  America. 

Offices  in  every  civilized  Country  upon  earth. 
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De  Profundis. 


BY   W.    D.    KELLY 


fTHROUGrH  the  penitential  portal  * 
^   Which  detains  the  souls  immortal 

In  the  flames  that  purify, 
Echoing  the  plaintive  anguish 
Of  the  prisoners  who  languish 

There  within,  comes  out  a  cry. 

Miserere  !  like  the  dirges 
Of  the  ocean  when  its  surges 

Moan  above  the  sunken  reefs, 
Or  those  undertones  of  sorrow 
In  which  winds  lament,  that  borrow 

From  tempestuous  nights  their  griefs 

Theirs  the  fault  alike  and  merit 
In  this  prison  who  inherit 

Bondage  and  deliverance, 
For  the  gates  of  endless  glory 
Lead  from  that  grim  purgatory 

Thro'  whose  regions  they  advance. 

But  their  penitential  marches 
Underneath  those  gloomy  arches 

Dilatory  are,  and  hard  ; 
Since  the  fires  that  burn  and  chasten, 
Stay  their  eager  feet  that  hasten 

Onward  to  a  sure  reward. 

Prayer  of  theirs  no  more,  nor  action 
Serves  to  merit  satisfaction 

For  the  guilt  their  entrance  bore  ; 
Each  must  wait  until  the  angel 
Brings  from  heaven  the  glad  evangel 

That  its  sufferings  are  o'er. 

But  that  blessed  bond  of  union, 
Which  unites  in  close  communion 
Those  who  suffer  and  who  love, 
Abies  us  to  win  the  presage 


Of  a  swifter  grace  and  message 
From  the  Judge  who  sits  above. 

Miserere  !  as  if  fretful 

That  our  hearts  may  be  forgetful 

Of  their  pitiable  state, 
Throughout  all  the  drear  November 
They  beseech  us  to  remember 

How  they  suffer  while  they  wait. 

Mary,  thou  whose  Son  descended 
Into  limbo  once,  and  ended 

The  captivity  of  all : 
By  thy  heart  no  hate  can  harden, 
By  His  anguish  in  the  garden, 
Win  these  pleading  spirits  pardon 

And  deliverance  from  thrall. 


A  Plea  for  American  Catholic  History. 


BY    THE    KEV.    A,    A.   LAMBING. 

|F  all  the  subjects  that  could  arrest  the 
attention  of  an  American  Catholic,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  one  more  inter- 
esting than  the  history  of  the  Church  in  his 
own  country.  From  Fathers  Juarez  and  Mark 
in  the  South,  and  Jogues,  Allouez,  and  Mar- 
quette in  the  North,  in  the  beginning,  to  De 
Smet  in  our  own  day,  missionary  annals  have 
more  than  the  enchantment  of  a  fairy-tale  and 
the  edification  of  the  lives  of  the  saints.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  parallel  in  the 
whole  range  of  literature  ;  and  the  reason  it  is 
not  more  generally  read  and  appreciated  is 
because  the  few — and  some  of  them  very  im- 
perfect— works  on  the  subject  have  left  the 
great  mass  of  readers  ignorant  of  the  vast  mine 
of  wealth,  of  interest,  and  of  edification  that 
lies  there  concealed,    What,   to  take  a  few 
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specimens  at  random,  could  be  more  edifying 
than  the  narrative  of  the  life  of  the  Iroquois 
virgin,  Catharine  Teghakouita  ;  what  more  he- 
roic than  the  life  and  martyrdom  of  Father 
Jogues ;  what  more  adventuresome  than  the 
career  of  the  gentle  Marquette  ?  But  if  we 
turn  from  the  scenes  of  missionary  labor 
among  the  untutored  children  of  the  forest  to 
the  history  of  the  early  settlements  in  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country  ;  or,  still  later,  to  the 
more  systematic  age  of  organization  and  build- 
ing up,  what  could  better  enlist  the  attention 
of  the  curious  reader  or  the  thoughtful  stu- 
dent than  the  annals  of  the  Church  in  our 
midst  ?  There  are  enthusiasts  on  every  sub- 
ject, I  am  well  aware,  who  see  it  as  no  others  do; 
but  yet  there  are  subjects  which  need  only  to 
be  known  to  excite  enthusiasm  ;  and  of  these 
may  be  reckoned  the  narrative  of  the  planting 
of  the  faith  among  the  aboriginal  tribes  of 
America. 

Although  much  that  relates  to  this  subject 
has  been  irretrievably  lost,  much  is  preserved 
to  us  in  the  pages  of  early  writers,  especially 
those  of  Charlevoix's  History  of  New  France. 
Notwithstanding  that  this  work  is  translated 
into  English,  it  is  but  little  known,  both  be- 
cause of  its  expensive  "  get  up,"  and  also  be- 
cause only  two  hundred  and  fifty  copies  were 
printed. 

But  while  the  history  of  the  establishment 
of  congregations  among  the  first  settlers  is,  in 
a  certain  sense,  more  interesting  to  us,  as  being 
the  origin  of  the  present  order  of  things,  it  is 
not  generally  preserved  with  the  care  it  de- 
serves. This  is  much  to  be  regretted,  for 
many  reasons.  The  vast  amount  of  informa- 
tion, both  useful  and  necessary  for  the  future 
general  historian  of  the  Church,  that  might 
now  be  collected  from  the  memory  of  the  older 
inhabitants,  or  from  fugitive  papers  and  docu- 
ments of  various  kinds,  but  which  is  permitted 
to  pass  ungathered,  cannot  but  cause  a  feeling  of 
regret  in  the  minds  of  persons  interested  in  the 
subject.  What  would  not  the  parishes  or  dio- 
ceses of  old  Europe  give  for  the  annals  of  their 
churches  from  the  earliest  times  ?  It  is,  indeed, 
impossible  for  them  ;  but  it  will  not  be  impos- 
sible for  us,  except  it  be  through  our  own  fault. 
Better  facilities  could  not  be  desired  than  we 
possess  in  this  country,  where  many  dioceses 
have  their  own  Catholic  newspaper,  in  which 
the  reminiscences  of  the  older  Catholic  inhab- 
itants— many  of  whom  have  witnessed  the  es- 


tablishment of  the  Church  in  their  midst — 
might  easily  be  made  the  subject  of  interest- 
ing and  edifying  sketches.  In  this  manner 
traditions  and  facts  would  be  put  into  a  form 
in  which  they  could  be  preserved  ;  and  atten- 
tion being  drawn  to  the  subject,  others  posses- 
sing information  would  come  forward  to  add 
their  mite,  and  errors  would  be  corrected  before 
they  would  become  venerable  and  claim  respect. 

What  a  fund  of  reminiscences  many  of 
these  pioneers  possess  !  And  they  have  day  and 
date — so  valuable  in  history — for  whatever  of 
interest  transpired  in  their  neighborhood ; 
for,  leading  a  monotonous  kind  of  life,  any 
important  event  in  their  Church's  history 
would  naturally  form  a  topic  of  conversation 
for  months  after  its  occurrence,  and  vvould  be 
made  a  starting-point  from  which  other  events 
would  be  dated.  But  as  "  we  make  no  note 
of  time,  but  by  its  loss,"  so  we  too  often  make 
little  account  of  the  useful  information  that  is 
buried  forever  with  each  succeeding  pioneer 
that  is  borne  to  his  final  rest.  What  makes 
this  indifference  more  unpardonable,  if  so 
strong  an  expression  is  admissible,  is,  that  no 
literary  ability  is  required  for  committing  facts, 
dates  and  incidents  to  writing  ;  like  Othello's, 
it  is  a  "  plain,  unvarnished  tale." 

Some  months  ago,  when  it  was  my  good  for- 
tune to  spend  a  few  days  at  Notre  Dame,  and 
when,  turning  from  the  stately  University 
buildings  and  the  magnificent  church,  I  would 
wander  about  the  grounds,  or  along  the  banks 
of  the  winding  St.  Joseph's  River,  and  have 
pointed  out  to  me  the  different  spots  made 
memorable  by  incidents  of  Indian  missionary- 
life,  of  which  I  had  perhaps  read  in  the  pages 
of  Charlevoix,  I  could  not  but  regret  that  no 
pen  had  yet  been  found  to  rescue  the  fading 
traditions  from  eternal  oblivion.  This  feel- 
ing was  strengthened  when  I  was  told  that  a 
Canadian  woman  had  died  there  a  few  years 
ago  who  had  attained  so  great  an  age  that,  in 
her  simplicity,  she  believed  the  Lord  had  for- 
gotten her.  What  an  historical  link  was  she  ; 
but  now  broken  forever  !  How  many  other 
places  there  are,  scarcely  less  interesting  than 
the  seat  of  the  great  University  of  the  West  ?  * 

Unfortunate  as  this  is  in  itself,  it  is  much 

*  Abundant  material  exists  for  a  lull  history  of  Notre 
Dame  and  its  vicinity  :  the  traditions  of  the  past  have 
been  carefully  preserved.  There  will  be  no  lack  of 
trustworthy  records  when  the  time  comes  to  weave 
them  into  a  connected  narrative. — Ed.  A.  M, 
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more  to  be  regretted  when  we  remember  that 
the  general  history  of  a  country  must  be  com- 
posed from  the  local  annals.  Such  a  history 
cannot  be  written  in  the  beginning  ;  it  is  only 
after  a  nation  has  existed  for  a  long  period  that 
material  for  such  a  work  is  supplied  ;  but  if 
care  is  not  taken  to  preserve  local  records,  a 
complete  general  history  is  forever  impossible. 

The  task  of  writing  local  history  is  not 
easy,  nor  the  encouragement  commonly  met 
with,  even  from  those  who  should  be  most 
deeply  interested,  cheering  ;  nor,  it  might  be 
added,  is  the  remuneration  flattering.  The 
person  who  has  the  courage,  patience  and  per- 
severance necessary  for  such  a  work  should 
adopt  as  his  motto,  Labor  ipse  voluptas;  for 
the  pleasure  he  finds  in  his  work  will  be  his 
principal  reward.  I  speak  from  experience, 
having  devoted  the  leisure  moments  of  several 
years  to  the  compilation  of  local  history  of  a 
scene  of  early  missionary  toil.  But,  notwith- 
standing that  it  is  an  unprofitable  field  of 
labor  from  a  pecuniary  point  of  view — the 
test  of  all  enterprises  in  this  mercenary  age, 
— and  notwithstanding  that  there  is  but  little 
fame  or  honor  to  be  reaped  from  it,  yet  it 
must  be  done  while  it  is  possible,  or  forever 
remain  a  subject  of  useless  regret. 

But  apart  from  the  necessity  of  such  an  un- 
dertaking, the  records  of  early  missionary  la- 
bors and  the  establishment  of  congregations 
are,  as  a  rule — admitting  of  few  exceptions — 
very  edifying.  The  faith  and  devotion  of  the 
pioneers,  and  the  self-sacrificing  zeal  of  the 
missionaries,  are  well  calculated  to  encourage 
the  fervent  and  rouse  the  lukewarm  ;  and  the 
priest  of  to-day  may  contemplate  with  feel- 
ings of  noble  pride  and  emulation  the  career 
of  his  brethren  whose  labors  have  preceded 
his  in  the  vineyard  of  their  common  Lord. 
Equally  pleasing  will  it  be  to  the  true  Catho- 
lic heart  to  find  everywhere  traces  of  the  de- 
votion to  Mary  which  characterized  the  pio- 
neers of  the  faith  in  the  New  World.  It  will 
be  a  fresh  tribute  to  her  whose  name  and 
whose  virtues  are  so  insulted  throughout  this 
free-thinking  nation. 

It  would  appear  that  of  late  a  movement  is 
being  made  in  favor  of  this  subject ;  newspa- 
per sketches  are  being  made — perhaps  the 
best  way  to  begin  the  work, — and  the  histories 
of  several  dioceses,  too,  are,  I  am  informed,  in 
course  of  preparation.  The  good  work  is  not 
begun  a  moment  too  soon. 


Eliane. 


FROM     THE     FRENCH     OF     MRS.     AUGUSTUS      CRAVEN, 

AUTHOR   OF    "a    SISTER's   STORY,"    ETC.,   BY 

LADY    GEORGIANA    FULLERTON. 


PAET    II. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 
(Conclusion.) 

Whilst  Raynald  was  proceeding  to  a  differ- 
ent destination  from  the  one  he  had  looked 
forward  to,  Eliane  was  preparing  again  to  ac- 
company her  aunt  and  her  cousins  to  San 
Remo.  The  brown  and  yellow  leaves  in  the 
woods  and  parks  of  Crecy  were  in  all  their 
autumnal  beauty;  a  bright  sun  was  gilding 
them,  and  shining  on  the  lawn  where  the 
children  played,  and  Blanche  and  Eliane  sat 
under  a  tree,  working  and  conversing. 

They  often  looked  towards  a  window  on  the 
ground  floor,  so  constructed  as  to  enable  the 
Marquise's  arm-chair  to  be  rolled  into  the 
garden.  She  had  become  much  more  infirm, 
and  could  not  walk  at  all.  Every  morning, 
however,  she  heard  Mass  in  the  chapel  of  the 
chateau,  which  was  close  to  her  rooms ;  and 
afterwards,  when  it  was  fine,  joined  her  daugh- 
ter and  her  niece  in  the  garden.  But  it  was 
now  past  ten  o'clock,  and  she  had  not  ap- 
peared. Blanche  said  :  "  It  is  getting  late  ; 
my  poor  mother  finds  it  every  day  more  diffi- 
cult to  move." 

"She  remained  in  the  chapel  longer  than 
usual,"  Eliane  answered,  "  and  may  have  re- 
quired more  rest  afterwards.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  her  weakness  increases  ;  but  in 
other  respects,  dear  Blanche,  oh  there  is  im- 
provement !  I  have  great  hopes." 

"  For  my  part,  I  never  venture  to  approach 
that  subject ;  I  am  so  afraid  of  making  a  mis- 
take, and  of  saying  something  that  would  do 
more  harm  than  good,  that  I  think  it  better 
not  to  speak  to  her  of  what  I  do  so  ardently 
desire,  and  only  to  pray  for  it  with  all  the  in- 
tensity I  can.  I  only  wish  all  my  prayers 
were  as  fervent." 

"You  are  taking  the  right  means.  You 
will  succeed,  dearest." 

"  Is  it  not  strange,  Eliane,  that  such  a  gen- 
erous, noble-hearted  person  as  my  mother 
can  so  long  persist  in  this  determined  re- 
sentment ! " 

"  Yes :  it  is  very  strange ;  but  the  wound 
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was  a  deep  and  most  painful  one  ;  and  to  over- 
come one's  own  feelings  is,  as  you  know,  the 
most  difficult  thing  in  the  world,  especially  if 
the  habit  of  it  has  not  been  early  acquired." 

''And  your  letter  ?  do  you  suppose  she  has 
read  it  ?  " 

"  I  am  inclined  to  think  so ;  but  I  am  not 
sure." 

All  that  Eliane  knew  about  it  was,  that 
when  she  had  given  her  aunt  the  letter  in 
question,  with  the  papers  and  bills  relating 
to  the  sick  patients  at  Erlon,  she  had  slipped 
it  into  a  drawer  without  opening  it. 

Had  something  in  Eliane's  manner  placed 
her  on  her  guard  ?  or  had  Mademoiselle  Sil- 
vestre,  dreadfully  frightened  as  she  was  at  the 
thought  of  having  acted  in  defiance  of  the 
Marquise's  known  will,  betrayed  this  fear  by 
her  countenance  ?  or  had  Thenin  been  indis- 
creet ? 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  case,  a  cloud 
passed  over  Madame  de  Liminge's  face,  and  a 
sort  of  constraint  succeeded  the  first  burst  of 
joy  at  her  niece's  safe  return. 

But  Eliane  soon  perceived  that  this  embar- 
rassment did  not  proceed  from  displeasure ; 
and  that  although  her  aunt  would  suddenly 
check  herself  whilst  questioning  her  about 
Erlon  in  a  way  that  implied  a  fear  of  appear- 
ing to  know  what  she  did  not  choose  to  speak 
of,  both  her  looks  ^nd  her  manner  expressed 
more  than  an  ordinary  degree  of  kindness  and 
affection.  This  made  up  for  her  silence,  and 
encouraged  Eliane's  hopes.  It  was  weary  wait- 
ing, however,  both  for  her  and  for  Blanche, 
to  whom,  of  course,  all  this  was  communicated, 
and  whose  patience  was  more  easily  exhausted 
than  her  cousin's. 

Some  one  at  last  appeared  at  the  window, 
but  not  the  Marquise.  Mademoiselle  Silvestre 
was  hastening  towards  them.  They  hurried 
to  meet  her. 

"  My  mother  is  worse  ?  "  Blanche  exclaimed. 

*'  No,  no :  stop  a  minute.  Listen  to  me. 
She  is,  on  the  contrary,  better.  But  when  she 
came  back  from  the  chapel  she  sat  down  at 
her  table  to  write,  and  now  she  is  too  tired  to 
go  out.     She  wants  to  see  you  both." 

In  an  instant  Blanche  and  Eliane  were 
with  the  Marquise.  They  knew  that  it  was 
exceedingly  fatiguing  to  her  to  pen  a  few 
words  with  her  left  hand,  and  that  when  she 
had  to  write  anything  she  always  required  as- 
sistance. 


Madame  de  Liminge  was  sitting  in  her  arm- 
chair, with  a  little  table  and  writing  materials 
before  her.  Several  sheets  of  paper,  torn  up 
and  cast  aside,  showed  that  she  had  been  trying 
to  write  alone,  and  without  the  aid  she  usually 
sought.  The  fatigue  of  this  vain  effort,  and 
an  inward  struggle  which  she  was  trying  to 
conceal,  made  her  look  more  ill  than  usual. 
But  seeing  her  daughter's  anxious  counte- 
nance, she  smiled  and  said :  "  Don't  be  alarmed, 
my  child ;  and  don't  you,  Eliane,  look  so 
frightened.  I  only  thought  myself  rather 
stronger  than  I  am.  I  fancied  I  could  do 
something  by  myself,  but  I  can't.  For  the 
rest  of  my  life  I  must  depend  entirely  on  you, 
my  dear  children.  God's  will  be  done !  He 
punishes  me  like  a  good  Father  for  having  al- 
ways wanted  to  have  everything  my  own  way. 
I  bless  and  thank  Him  for  it." 

There  was  something  wonderfully  touching 
in  this  humble  and  simple  avowal  in  the 
mouth  of  that  woman  who  had  once  been  so 
proud.  Neither  Blanche  nor  Eliane  ventured 
to  reply,  and  were  trying  not  to  give  way  to 
tears.  But  when  the  Marquise  went  on  to 
say,  in  a  faltering  voice  :  "  No  :  God  will  not 
allow  me  to  deprive  myself  of  my  children  ;  I 
must  have  them  all  with  me."  Then  they 
could  not  repress  the  burst  of  joy  and  gratitude 
which  filled  their  hearts.  Blanche,  on  her 
knees,  kissed  her  mother's  hands  ;  and  Eliane, 
with  eyes  upraised  and  clasped  hands,  silently 
poured  forth  the  most  ardent  thanksgiving 
her  heart  had  ever  sent  up  to  Heaven. 

For  a  few  minutes  the  silence  in  that  room 
was  almost  as  deep  as  if  a  miracle  had  visibly 
taken  place.  Then  the  Marquise,  after  looking 
alternately  at  her  daughter  and  her  niece,  hes- 
itating, perhaps,  which  of  them  to  employ, 
said  to  Blanche  :  "  Sit  down  there,  my  love, 
and  write  for  me." 

Blanche  took  the  pen  with  a  trembling 
hand  and  wrote,  under  her  dictation,  the  fol- 
lowing words,  which  made  another  heart  beat 
faster  still  than  her  own  : 

*'  Come  back,  Raynald.  You  and  Ersilia  have  had 
a  powerful  advocate.  Come  to  me,  my  children.  My 
heart  and  my  arms  are  open  to  you." 

And  with  her  left  hand,  in  a  trembling  but 
legible  hand,  Madame  de  Liminge  added  these 
words : 

*•  Your  mother,  who  forgives  and  expects  you." 
After    she    had    given    back    the   pen    to 
Blanche,   the   Marquise  turned  towards  her 
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niece,  drew  her  to  herself,  and,  throwing  her 
arm  around  her,  kept  her  for  a  few  instants 
close  to  her  heart.  There  was  an  emotion,  a 
regret,  a  tenderness  in  that  mute  embrace 
which  no  words  could  have  expressed,  but 
which  Eliane  understood. 

Madame  de  Liminge's  letter  was  sent  that 
day,  under  cover,  to  Malseigne,  to  his  abode  in 
Paris,  whence  all  communications  to  the  trav- 
ellers were  to  be  forwarded.  This  was  what 
had  been  arranged  at  Erlon  when  Eliane  and 
Armand  had  parted  on  the  day  before  her  re- 
turn to  Crecy.  They  neither  of  them  knew  at 
that  time  the  precise  period  of  his  departure, 
and  still  less  how  his  existing  plans  were 
about  to  be  modified.  They  may,  perhaps, 
have  thought  that  Raynald's  project  would 
not,  after  all,  be  carried  out ;  that  Eliane's  ef- 
forts might  succeed  in  time  to  stop  it.  But 
having  received  no  communication  on  the 
subject,  Armand  had  said  and  written  nothing. 
There  was  a  sort  of  tacit  agreement  between 
them  not  to  speak  of  Raynald  more  than  was 
necessary.  Eliane,  therefore,  had  never*  heard 
of  what  had  been  going  on  at  the  'petit  chateau, 
nor  did  she  know  when  and  where  his  moth- 
er's letter  would  reach  Raynald.  A  secret  and 
sharp  pang  was,  of  course,  mingled  with  the 
joy  she  felt  at  having  succeeded  in  what  had 
been  the  object  of  her  efforts  and  her  prayers  ; 
for  nothing  was  changed  in  her  resolution, 
and  Raynald's  return  was  to  be  the  sequel  for 
her  of  a  new  and,  at  first,  inevitably  sad  life. 
But  her  own  plans  occupied  her  far  less  than 
the  happiness  of  those  she  loved. 

The  Marquise  seemed  really  better  in  health 
since  she  had  recovered  inward  peace.  The 
period  of  expectation  did  not  appear  weari- 
somely long  ;  full  six  weeks,  they  thought, 
must  elapse  before  an  answer  could  arrive,  and 
Eliane  was  silently  enjoying  her  remaining 
bit  of  the  old  home-life,  and  courageously 
struggling  against  the  involuntary  depression 
which,  in  spite  of  herself,  she  could  not  but  feel. 

About  three  weeks  after  the  message  of  for- 
giveness had  been  sent,  the  cousins,  on  their 
return  from  their  usual  walk,  were  sitting  in 
the  same  little  salon  where  a  conversation  had 
taken  place  between  them  which  neither  of 
them  could  forget,  for  it  had  been  followed  by 
the  news  from  Rome  which  had  opened  an  era 
of  deep  sorrow. 

"  If  any  one  had  told  us  at  that  time,"  said 
Blanche,  ''  that  we  should  be  two  years  after- 


wards counting  the  days  before  the  arrival  of 
Raynald  and  Ms  wife,  how  astonished  we 
should  have  been  !  that  I  should  be  longing 
to  see  that  Ersilia  whose  name  I  did  not  even 
know,  and  whom  I  hated  as  I  have  never 
hated  any  one  else  ! " 

"I  am  sure  that  the  moment  you  see  her 
you  will  love  her." 

"  Well,  I  must  believe  it,  as  you  say  so ; 
and  yet —  But  what  I  pine  for  is  to  get  back 
my  Raynald,  and,  above  all,  to  see  him  in  his 
mother's  arms  !    As  to  her — " 

At  that  moment  a  servant  appeared.  He 
was  bringing,  on  a  tray,  a  letter  in  a  large  en- 
velope directed  to  Mademoiselle  de  Liminge. 

"  No  other  letters  ?  "  Blanche  asked. 

"  No,  Madame  la  Comtesse."  And  the  ser- 
vant withdrew. 

Eliane  had  recognized  Malseigne's  hand- 
writing, and  was  tearing  open  the  envelope  of 
the  letter,  which  bore  a  large  black  seal.  She 
had  never  gone  through  such  an  instant  as 
that.  Blanche's  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her  in 
an  anguish  of  fear.  A  terrible  thought  crossed 
both  their  minds." 

"  We  must  be  brave,"  Eliane  said,  "  what- 
ever the  news  is.     We  must  think  of  her'' 

Blanche  covered  her  face  with  her  hands 
and  murmured,  "  God,  have  mercy  on  us  ! " 

Another  letter  had  fallen  out  of  the  envel- 
ope on  the  floor  ;  Blanche  stooped  down  and 
seized  it.  She  saw  it  was  directed  to  her 
mother,  and  in  her  brother's  handwriting  ;  but 
still  she  trembled  violently  and  said  :  "What 
does  yours  say,  Eliane  ?   what  does  it  say  ? " 

Eliane,  in  a  voice  gasping  with  emotion, 
read : 

"  Madeira,  September  5th. 

**  My  Dear  Eliane: — I  send  you  this  letter,  writ- 
ten by  Raynald  at  the  very  time  he  received  his  moth- 
er's summons.  I  am  sure  that  it  will  deeply  affect 
her;  and  you  will  know  better  than  any  one  else  when 
to  give  it.  You  are,  indeed,  to  be  to  the  last  a  messen- 
ger of  peace  and  forgiveness. ' ' 

Eliane  stopped  and  breathed  more  freely. 
She  and  Blanche  looked  at  each  other,  greatly 
relieved.  Blanche  smiled,  and,  laying  her 
head  on  her  cousin's  shoulder,  said  :  "  Now 
go  on  with  it," 

Eliane  read : 

"  But  what  I  have  to  tell  you,  my  dear  Eliane,  will 
impress  you  far  more  than  your  aunt,  or  anyone  else. 
I  know  how  shocked  you  will  be  to  hear  that  poor  Er- 
silia is  dead." 

Eliane  gave  a  violent  start,  and  remained 
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for  a  moment  stupefied  by  this  news.  Blanche 
gazed  on  her  in  silence,  and  for  some  minutes 
she  could  not  go  on  with  Armand's  letter. 
All  the  scenes  at  the  Chateau  du  Gue  rose  be- 
fore her  ;  a  strange  mixture  of  feelings  con- 
fused her  thoughts  and  kept  her  silent. 

"  Ersilia  is  dead  ! "  She  repeated  those 
words  over  and  over  again.  It  seemed  diffi- 
cult to  realize  that  the  young  creature  she 
had  left  so  beautiful  and  apparently  well,  and 
whose  happiness  she  had  been  so  generously 
anxious  to  promote,  whose  reception  in  her 
husband's  home  she  had  secured,  was  actually 
no  longer  in  the  land  of  the  living. 

But  Blanche  was  urging  her  to  finish  Ar- 
mand's  letter.  She  took  it  up  again.  It  went 
on  thus : 

*'  The  unfavorable  change  in  his  wife's  health  after 
you  left  determined  Raynald  to  give  up  his  appoint- 
ment, and  to  take  her  to  Madeira.  The  voyage  and 
then  the  climate  seemed,  at  first,  to  have  a  good  effect, 
but  the  hopes  conceived  did  not  last  long.  The  doctor 
told  us  that  she  was  suffering  from  an  hereditary  dis- 
•ease  of  the  heart,  aggravated  by  the  fever,  which  oth- 
•erwise  would  not  have  left  behind  serious  traces  in  so 
young  a  person.  She  seemed  to  think  herself  that  she 
■would  not  recover,  and  sometimes  one  could  almost 
iaave  supposed  that  she  did  not  wish  it.  Whether 
this  was  the  effect  of  her  increasing  weakness,  or  of  a 
constitutional  apathy  augmented  by  her  illness,  it  is 
■difficult  to  tell.  She  spoke  veiy  little,  never  com- 
plained, and  passed  long  hours  in  complete  silence. 
It  was  only  when  Raynald  read  to  her — which  she 
often  asked  him  to  do — that  her  face  brightened  up. 
There  was  a  sweet,  grateful  smile  in  her  eyes  when- 
ever she  thanked  him  for  the  tenderness  and  care  with 
which  he  nursed  her. 

"She  asked  me,  one  day,  to  sit  by  her  couch  near 
the  open  window.  The  air  did  her  good,  and  she  was 
never  tired  of  gazing  on  the  beautiful  view.  "We  were 
alone  for  a  little  while,  and  she  said:  '  You  will  com- 
fort Rinaldo.'  Her  voice  was  weaker  than  usual.  I 
begged  her  not  to  speak,  but  she  made  a  sign  with  her 
liand  that  there  was  something  she  wished  to  say. 
These  were  her  words.  I  wrote  them  down,  and  they 
will  be  a  consolation  to  you  as  long  as  you  live :  *  If 
Elianina  is  sorry  when  she  hears  of  my  death — and  I 
think  she  will  feel  for  me,  she  is  so  kind, — tell  her  to 
pray  for  me;  but  not  to  cry.  I  love  her.  Tell  her  so, 
and  that  I  always  think  of  her;  that  I  wished  her  to 
be  as  happy  as  she  wished  to  make  me.  It  was  not 
her  fault;  but  I  could  not  be  happy,  nor  could  he.  It 
is  better  as  it  is.' 

"  Since  that  day  her  strength  gradually  but  per- 
ceptibly diminished.  It  was  on  the  eve  of  her  death 
that  Raynald  received  his  mother's  letter.  She  was 
not  apparently  worse  than  usual,  and  so  he  went  up  to 
her  and  said:  *  Ersilia  mia,  my  mother  forgives  me, 
and  wishes  us  both  to  come  to  her.'  She  joined  her 
hands  and  said,  ^Deo  gratia,'  then,  quietly  shaking 
her  head,  added,  '  I  shall  not  go;    but  never  mind. 


One  day  we  shall  be  all  together  in  heaven.  Do  not 
cry,  Rinaldo;  it  is  all  for  the  best.'  She  kept  repeat- 
ing those  words  to  the  last.  On  the  following  morning 
her  spirit  passed  away  as  gently  and  peacefully  as  a 
child  falls  asleep  after  saying  its  prayers." 

Eliane  and  Blanche  were  both  sobbing  so 
excessively  that  the  reading  of  the  letter  was 
again  interrupted.  It  was  only  later  that 
Eliane  finished  it. 

Armand  said  that  Raynald,  after  nursing 
his  wife  with  unremitting  devotion,  had  fallen 
ill  himself  with  a  fever,  from  which  he  was 
gradually  recovering. 

*  *  This  is  the  reason  that  his  mother  has  not  heard  from 
him  sooner.  As  you  all  supposed  him  to  be  at  a  greater 
distance  from  home  than  was  the  case,  I  knew  that  you 
would  not  be  surprised  or  anxious,  and  on  that  account 
I  delayed  writing  myself  until  I  could  safely  say  that 
he  was  on  the  high  road  to  recovery.  It  will  be,  how- 
ever, yet  a  little  time  before  he  can  start.  But  in  a  few 
weeks,  I  hope,  he  will  be  in  his  mother's  arms.  You 
will  be,  perhaps,  surprised  to  hear  that  I  shall  not  re- 
turn with  him  to  France.  I  have  long  had  a  wish  to 
visit  the  English  colonies  in  New  Zealand,  and  study 
life  in  those  parts.  A  friend  of  mine,  whom  I  have 
met  here,  has  an  important  establishment  in  that  quar- 
ter of  the  world.  He  is  on  his  way  home,  and  I  am 
going  with  him.  The  beauty  of  the  scenery  in  that 
country  is  wonderful,  1  believe,  and  it  is  in  many  re- 
spects an -interesting  one.  I  mean  to  spend  two  or 
three  years  there,  and  when  I  come  back  I  shall  be  able 
to  discuss  with  Monl^on  all  sorts  of  agricultural  ques- 
tions, about  which  I  am  rather  behindhand  at  present. 

"I  like  to  think  that  two  or  three  years  quickly 
elapse,  and  make  little  difference  in  young  people  of 
your  age.  I  do  not  trust  myself  to  speak  of  your  aunt. 
My  head  being  white  before  I  return  will  not  much 
signify,  and  I  know  that  your  old  friend  will  be  wel- 
comed back  as  warmly  as  usual.  I  think  you  know, 
Eliane,  how  especially  I  am 

'  *  Your  ever-devoted  friend, 

"A.M." 

A  shade  of  sadness  passed  over  Eliane's  brow 
as  she  read  these  last  lines  of  Malseigne's  let- 
ter. She  thought  of  the  solitary  traveller 
wending  his  way  to  those  distant  shores,  and 
two  inaudible  words  were  on  her  lips — "  Poor 

Armand  ! " 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

A  year  had  elapsed  since  Raynald's  return, 

and  the  Marquise   had  spent  the  winter  as 

usual  at  San  Remo,  and  during  that  time  her 

son  had  more   than  once  joined  the  family 

party,  whose  only  thought  it  was  to  comfort 

and  cheer  her.     But  he  never  seemed  inclined 

to  remain  long  at  a  time.     His  absences  were 

frequent,  and,  instead  of  improving  in  spirits, 

he  seemed  every  time  he  came  more  depressed. 

His  manner  with  Eliane  was  especially  strange. 
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When  first  they  had  met,  there  had  been 
neither  constraint  nor  embarrassment  in  their 
intercourse.  Their  common  and  tender  inter- 
est" about  Ersilia  was  a  link  between  them  in 
the  early  days  of  his  bereavement.  Eliane's 
afifection  for  her  corresponded  with  his  feelings, 
and  touched  his  heart ;  but  as  time  went  on 
it  seemed  to  produce  a  contrary  effect  to  wha'u 
might  have  been  expected. 

Raynald's  increasing  depression  seemed  un- 
accountable, and  hardly  in  keeping  with  the 
evident  rapture  with  which  he  sometimes 
gazed  on  Eliane's  beautiful  face,  or  with  the 
manner  in  which  he  seemed  to  watch  all  her 
movements. 

She,  on  her  side,  observed  with  pain  the 
great  change  that  had  taken  place  in  him 
since  he  had  left  home  four  years  before.  It 
was  with  a  sort  of  intense  compassion,  joined 
to  an  interest  long  struggled  against,  but  still 
as  strong  as  ever,  that  she  noticed  her  cousin's 
altered  appearance — the  wrinkles  on  his  brow, 
the  melancholy  expression  of  his  countenance, 
once  so  bright  and  joyous.  But  the  long- 
standing habit  of  repressing  her  feelings,  and 
a  fear  even  now  of  giving  way  to  them,  made 
her  cold  and  silent.  She  was  afraid  of  betray- 
ing a  hope  which,  in  spite  of  herself,  would 
sometimes  arise,  and  little  guessed  that  her 
present  reserve,  as  well  as  her  past  generous 
conduct,  conveyed  to  Raynald  the  impression 
that  she  did  not  care  for  him.  He  thought 
that  she  wished  him  away,  and  when  he  did 
go  she  suffered  so  much  that  it  frightened  her. 
She  felt  as  if  she  had  too  soon  allowed  the 
dreams  of  past  days  to  revive. 

Madame  de  Liminge  did  not  seem  to  observe 
what  was  going  on.  She  was  very  grave,  but 
serene,  and  seemed  to  try  to  make  up  to  her 
son  by  dint  of  tenderness  for  her  former  des- 
potic conduct.  But  all  she  had  suffered  of 
late  was  telling  upon  her  now.  She  had  no 
illusions  as  to  her  state,  and  thought  herself 
to  be  nearer  her  end  than  did  those  around 
her.  But  she  did  not  say  so,  and  allowed  her 
children  to  express  hopes  she  by  no  means 
shared.  One  point,  however,  the  Marquise 
seemed  bent  upon  ;  she  had  made  up  her  mind 
not  to  return  any  more  to  San  Remo ;  and 
when  the  time  to  leave  it  arrived,  insisted  on 
going  not  to  Crecy,  but  to  Erlon.  "To  her 
son's  house,"  she  said,  in  that  decided  tone 
with  which  she  used  formerly  to  enforce  her 
will. 


They  accordingly  all  came  back  once  mor& 
to  the  Grand  Erlon.  That  day  was  one  of  re- 
joicing for  the  village  and  all  the  neighbor- 
hood. The  owners  of  the  chateau  were  re- 
ceived after  their  long  absence  with  the  warm- 
est demonstrations  of  attachment  and  an  en- 
thusiastic welcome. 

Cries  of  "  Long  live  M.  le  Marquis  !  Long 
live  Madame  la  Marquise  !  Long  live  Madame' 
la  Comtesse  and  M.  le  Comte  ! "  and  louder 
still,  "Long  live  Mademoiselle  Eliane  !"  were' 
heard  on  every  side.  All  those  who  had  been 
visited  and  comforted  bj^  the  young  girl  dur- 
ing the  fever  crowded  around  her,  and  a  touch- 
ing and  spontaneous  ovation  it  was.  The 
children,  of  their  own  accord,  joined  in  it,  and 
made  the  air  ring  with  her  name  and  their 
noisy  shouts  of  joy. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  Madame  de  Liminge^ 
happy  but  exhausted,  was  lying  on  a  couch  in 
that  grand  salon,  where  she  had  found  herself 
once  more  after  so  long  an  absence. 

There  was  still  a  joyous  excitement  outside 
the  chateau,  the  sound  of  which  was  audible  ; 
but  her  room  was  quiet.  Raynald  had  insisted 
on  her  taking  an  hour  of  perfect  rest.  He 
was  standing  near  the  window  at  the  other 
side  of  the  room,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  garden,, 
and  watching  to  prevent  any  interruption  of 
his  mother's  repose.  But  the  Marquise  was 
not  asleep.  With  the  deepest  tenderness  she 
was  looking  at  her  son. 

"Come  here,  my  Raynald,"  she  suddenly 
said.  He  hastened  to  her  side.  "Are  you  glad 
to  be  here  ?  " 

"  Yes,  indeed,  I  am  ;  I  liked  Erlon  in  former 
days,  but  now  I  love  it.  Don't  let  anyone 
tell  me  again  that  poor  people  are  ungrateful; 
ours,  at  any  rate,  love  those  who  love  them. 
How  they  love  her!" 

Madame  de  Liminge  made  a  sign  of  assent, 
and  then  said  :  "And  you,  Raynald,  have  you, 
I  wonder,  left  off  loving  her  ?" 

The  blood  rushed  into  his  face.  Starting 
up  from  his  kneeling  position,  he  exclaimed  : 
"  Mother,  what  are  you  saying  ?  What  are 
you  speaking  of  ?  " 

"  Of  Eliane,  of  course." 

"And  you  can  ask  me  if  I  love  her  ! " 

"  You  do,  then,  care  for  her.  And  why  have 
you  not  said  so  ?  Is  it  because  you  cannot 
now  have  a  doubt  as  to  my  consent  ?  That 
would  be  indeed  very  perverse." 

"  Oh,  my  dearest  mother  !"  he  cried,  kneel- 
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ing  again  by  her  couch  ;  "  I  have  said  nothing, 
because  I  was  not  worthy  of  her.  She  does 
not  care  for  me  ;  she  never  has — " 

"  Oh,  you  think  so  ?  " 

At  that  moment  Eliane  appeared  at  the  gar- 
den-window laden  with  flowers  and  crowned 
with  the  wreath  of  roses  presented  to  her  by 
the  children,  and  which  Blanche  had  insisted 
on  her  wearing. 

There  was  a  beaming  joy  in  her  face,  such 
as  had  hardly  ever  been  there  before.  She  had 
a  presentiment  that  the  old  happy  days  at  Er- 
lon  were  about  to  be  renewed.  All  the  youth- 
ful visions  of  hope  and  love  so  long  absent 
from  her  heart  seemed  now  to  hover  around 
her,  filling  the  air  with  sweetness  and  her  soul 
with  joy. 

It  was  with  a  radiant  countenance  she 
obeyed  when  the  Marquise  said  to  her,  as  she 
had  done  to  her  son  :  "  Come  here  ;  and  now, 
Eliane,  look  me  straight  in  the  fate.  Is  it  true 
that  you  do  not  care  at  all  for  my  poor  Ray- 
nald  ;  that,  in  fact,  you  never  have  cared  for 
him  ;  that  you  think  him  quite  unworthy  of 
you?" 

"  Oh  no,  no  ! "  she  exclaimed  ;  "  it  is  not 
true." 

She  was  blushing  up  to  the  eyes,  but  too 
happy  to  be  distressed. 

*'Come  then,  my  children,"  Madame  de 
Liminge  said,  taking  Eliane's  hand  and  putting 
it  into  her  son's  ;  "  for  Heaven's  sake,  let  us 
have  no  more  misunderstanding,  and  lose  time 
which  I  cannot  well  spare.  I  cannot  afford 
to  waste  one  hour  of  the  days  I  have  to  spend 
with  you,  my  children." 

She  fell  back  almost  fainting  on  her  pillow; 
but  in  order  not  to  cast  a  shadow  on  that 
blissful  moment  of  their  lives,  she  made  a  des- 
perate eff'ort  not  to  give  way,  and  in  a  voice 
hardly  affected  by  her  inward  feelings,  said  : 
"  Now  leave  me  alone  for  a  little  while.  It  is 
a  beautiful  evening  ;  go  and  walk  in  the  gar- 
den together,  and  enjoy  the  flowers  and  the 
fresh  air.  You  will  come  back  to  me  later." 
Then  she  added,  in  a  whisper  :  "  God  is  very 
good,  to  have  allowed  me  to  live  until  this 
day." 

With  eyes  full  of  tears  they  bent  down  to 
kiss  her.  She  laid  her  hand  successively  on 
each  of  their  foreheads,  and  said,  with  a  smile: 
*'After  all,  my  Raynald,  I  have  chosen  a  wife 
for  you.  I  have  forced  you  to  marry  the  girl 
on  whom  I  have  set  my  heart." 


The  Saint  of  Genoa. 
II. 

CATHARINE   FIESCHI. 

Father  Matthew  Yogel,  0.  S.  B.,  well  known 
in  Germany  for  his  "  Lives  of  the  Saints,"  be- 
gins his  sketch  of  St.  Catharine  of  Genoa  with 
these  powerful  words:  "It  is  not  easy  for  the 
human  heart,  while  on  earth,  to  love  God  with 
so  much  earnestness  and  warmth  as  did  Cath- 
arine of  Genoa." 

This  Saint  of  burning  love  was  given  to 
the  world  A.  D.  1447,  through  one  of  the  most 
noble  families  of  Genoa,  that  of  the  Fieschi. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Giacomo  dei  Fieschi, 
viceroy  of  Naples,  and  nephew  of  Pope  Inno- 
cent IV.  Her  parents  were  worthy  of  the 
rare  treasure  which  they  possessed  in  her,  and 
she  was  reared  with  piety  and  Christian  fore- 
thought. 

The  prevenient  grace  of  God  was  abun- 
dantly showered  upon  her  early  years,  and  she 
corresponded  with  it  most  perfectly.  Even  in 
her  childhood  she  was  more  the  object  of  ad- 
miration than  of  imitation ;  or,  perhaps,  to 
speak  more  correctly,  she  was  then  a  model 
of  advanced  piety  for  persons  of  mature  years. 
At  the  age  when  children  are  usually  think- 
ing only  of  food  and  play,  Catharine  was  al- 
ready in  possession  of  a  well-developed  spir- 
ituality, founded  upon  an  ardent  love  of  God — 
an  enlightened  love,  which  comprehended  that 
love  and  sacrifice  are  inseparable.  She  was 
but  eight  years  of  age  when  her  frequent  ex- 
clamation was :  "  I  desire  nothing  more  ear- 
nestly than  to  be  able  to  suffer  a  great  deal 
for  the  love  of  Christ." 

In  her  own  room  there  was  a  painting  of 
our  Blessed  Lady  with  the  dead  Christ  in  her 
arms,  and  this  she  never  looked  upon  with 
tearless  eyes ;  in  fact,  there  could  be  no  rep- 
resentation of  any  stage  of  the  Passion  which 
she  could  behold  unmoved.  Love  makes  like, 
is  a  rule  which  holds  especially  in  spiritual 
matters.  Those  who  tenderly  love  our  dear 
Lady  become  humble,  gentle,  and  pure ;  and 
those  who  love  Christ  in  His  suffering  human- 
ity, long  to  make  themselves  like  unto  Him. 
Loving  Jesus  Christ  crucified  with  a  true  and 
earnest  love,  what  wonder  that,  when  but  a 
mere  child,  she  should  have  begun  the  prac- 
tice of  those  austerities  which  usually  belong 
to  a  much  later  period  of  life  !     It  is  commonly 
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thought  by  those  who  write  of  her  that  her 
life  is  almost  beyond  the  imitation  of  ordinary 
Christians ;  yet  if  we  will  consent  to  begin  in 
our  ripe  years  to  imitate  the  virtues  of  her 
childhood — if  we  can  humble  ourselves  to  thus 
learn  from  a  little  child,  we  may  be  able  to 
accompany  her  a  part  of  the  way  on  her  won- 
derful journey  towards  perfection. 

In  her  eighth  year  she  began  to  put  in 
practice  penances  which  we  in  America  re- 
gard as  outside  the  vocation  of  the  laity. 
Whenever  she  could  elude  the  vigilance  of  her 
nursery  maids,  she  would  leave  her  comfort- 
able couch  to  sleep  upon  straw,  or  on  the 
floor,  with  only  a  block  of  wood  for  a  pillow  ; 
and  these  were  not  her  only  austerities. 

Penance  opens  wide  the  door  to  true  spir- 
ituality, and  Catharine  soon  possessed  the  in- 
estimable gift  of  mental  prayer,  in  which  she 
daily  spent  several  hours.  Nor  was  this  a  mere 
deceit  of  the  devil,  nor  simply  pious  castle- 
building  :  it  was  what  we  may  term  interior 
ecstasy.  There  is  in  the  interior  life  a  per- 
ception of  things  unaccompanied  by  the  action 
of  the  senses ;  this  forms  a  separate  class  of 
visions  ;  the  one  over  which  the  devil  has  the 
least  power.  In  lives  of  the  saints,  one  form 
of  it  is  usually  denominated  the  voice  of  God 
speaking  in  the  heart ;  and  there  is  an  instinct 
in  the  one  who  experiences  this  to  repeat  sim- 
ultaneously these  words  with  the  lips.  This 
instinct  is  shown  in  the  prophecies  of  the  Old 
Testament,  where  the  prophets  almost  always 
speak  the  words  of  the  Lord  in  their  own  per- 
sons. It  was  with  this  interior  vision  that 
Catharine  felt  her  soul  carried  by  angels  to 
the  foot  of  God's  throne,  where  it  conversed 
familiarly  with  Him,  in  terms  of  filial  love 
and  confidence,  expressing  its  great  joy  at  be- 
ing the  child  of  so  glorious  a  Father. 

When  she  was  thirteen  years  of  age  she  felt 
strongly  impelled  to  leave  the  world  and  fol- 
low the  example  of  her  older  sister,  who  had 
then,  already,  received  the  religious  habit. 
Catharine  confided  this  call  to  the  confessor 
of  the  convent  where  her  sister  had  entered 
religion  ;  and  he,  accepting  her  as  his  penitent, 
proceeded  to  train  her  in  the  spirit  of  that 
monastery.  Approving  of  her  vocation,  he 
took  upon  himself  to  recommend  her  to  the 
Reverend  Superiors.  However,  in  spite  of  his 
eloquent  description  of  her  virtues,  the  Mother 
Superior  refused  to  receive  her,  alleging — which 
was  true — that  it  was  not  customary  to  accept 


so  young  a  person,  though  her  real  reason 
was  a  fear  of  offending  the  powerful  house  of 
Fieschi,  for  Catharine's  parents  did  not  wish 
her  to  become  a  nun. 

All  this  happened,  as  we  shall  see,  by  the 
permission  of  Divine  Providence :  a  higher 
destiny  was  in  store  for  Catharine.  True 
enough,  her  virtues  were  then  such  as  would 
have  adorned  the  cloister  ;  indeed,  many  good 
religious  lead  long  and  exemplary  lives  of 
obedient  usefulness  without  ever  arriving  at 
the  degree  of  sanctity  which  she  had  then  at- 
tained ;  but  for  her  it  was  only  the  beginning, 
and,  strangely  as  it  may  sound,  the  cloister 
would  have  hindered  her  growth  in  holiness. 

There  are  in  the  Catholic  Church  three  dis- 
tinct classes  of  vocations,  each  class  display- 
ing countless  varieties :  there  is  Christian 
marriage  ;  the  convent  and  monastery;  and, 
lastly,  there  is  a  life  in  the  world,  but  not  of 
the  world.  To  this  last,  Catharine  of  Genoa 
was  called.  That  one  may  live  in  the  world  a 
life  even  more  perfect  than  he  could  lead  in 
the  cloister,  may  be  a  new  idea  to  some,  never- 
theless it  is  a  true  doctrine  ;  but  such  a  voca- 
tion evidently  involves  much  that  is  incom- 
patible with  the  harmonious  routine  of  a  con- 
vent. This,  however,  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  that  false  notion  of  remaining  in  the 
world  in  order  to  be  more  useful  to  one's 
neighbor ;  as  well  might  one  little  cog-wheel 
separate  itself  from  the  machine  to  which  it 
should  belong,  in  order  to  contemplate  its  own 
petty  revolutions. 

Nothing,  in  the  world  of  spirit,  can  better 
exemplify  the  laws  of  mechanics  relating  to 
the  multiplication  of  power  in  the  world  of 
matter,  than  the  good  to  be  accomplished 
by  the  combination  of  effort  in  a  well-regu- 
lated convent.  As  much  as  the  strength  of 
one  man  can  accomplish  in  the  material  world, 
when  he  avails  himself  of  lever  or  pulley,  so 
much  do  the  powers  of  soul  and  mind  per- 
form when  making  use  of  the  aids  of  religious  .  mji 
life.  There  is  one  great  blessing  which  a  ||| 
religious  enjoys :  he  rarely  knows  of  all  the 
good  he  is  doing  individually,  and  so  escapes 
many  a  temptation  to  vainglory ;  he  can  see 
all  his  lack  of  the  true  spirit  of  his  order ;  his 
want  of  perfect  obedience  to  its  rules  ;  but  he 
is,  as  far  as  doing  good  is  concerned,  merely  a 
part  of  a  huge  machine,  and  he  has  little 
room  for  self-glorification.  What  a  surprise 
to  him,  on  the  day  of  judgment,  to  receive  the 
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reward  of  all  his  good  works  !  and  will  he  not 
exclaim :  "  Lord,  when  have  I  done  all  this 
for  Thee!" 

When  God  elects  that  a  soul  shall  sanctify 
itself  in  the  world,  using  the  things  thereof 
as  though  it  used  them  not — leading  a  life 
that  is  a  cloister  to  itself, — it  is  not  because 
thereby  it  will  be  more  useful,  as  the  world 
understands  the  word.  It  is  because  God 
wishes  to  do  great  things  in  that  soul,  and 
make  of  it  a  remarkable  monument  of  the 
power  of  His  grace,  by  means  of  visions  and 
ecstasies,  which  would  be  an  interruption  to 
the  regular  order  of  religious  life ;  it  is  be- 
cause the  devout  exercises  and  the  austerities 
which  He  will  require  of  it  are  so  exceptional 
as  not  to  be  permitted  by  any  rule  intended 
for  extensive  observance. 

Unaware  of  the  grand  destiny  awaiting  her, 
Catharine  spent  the  remainder  of  her  girlhood 
in  the  midst  of  her  family,  winning  more  and 
more  the  love  and  veneration  of  those  who 
surrounded  her.  Not  long  after  her  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  enter  religion,  her  father 
died,  leaving  her  future  entirely  at  the  dis- 
posal of  her  mother,  who,  when  her  daughter 
was  but  sixteen  years  of  age,  arranged  for  her 
a  marriage  with  Giuliano  Adorno,  of  a  noted 
Genoese  family  of  ducal  rank. 

It  was  not  without  long  and  serious  deliber- 
ation that  Catharine  gave  her  consent.  She 
first  had  recourse  to  fervent  prayer,  and  she 
held  many  conferences  with  her  director.  It 
was  a  matter  difficult  to  decide  :  now,  one  vir- 
tue seemed  to  indicate  the  vocation  to  religious 
life  ;  then,  another  would  point  towards  the 
married  state.  At  length  God  allowed  the 
matter  to  appear  in  a  clear  light,  and  Cath- 
arine gave  her  consent — an  act  of  obedience, 
as  she  declared  to  her  mother.  The  wedding 
took  place  in  1463,  much  to  the  satisfaction 
of  her  relatives,  who  did  not  share  her  just 
fears  for  the  future. 

III. 
Catharine  Adorno. 
The  vocation  to  a  life  of  isolated  sanctity 
eame  to  St.  Rose  of  Lima  and  St.  Catharine  of 
Sienna  through  the  fact  that  the  rule  of  the 
Third  Order  of  St.  Dominic  does  not  oblige  iis 
members  to  have  one  common  place  of  resi- 
dence. In  our  day  it  seems  to  come  through 
the  miracles  of  the  stigmata ;  to  St.  Catharine 
it  came  through  the  miseries  of  an  unhappy 
marriage. 


Giuliano  Adorno  was  not  a  man  who  could 
make  any  woman  happy,  and  most  certainly 
not  a  woman  who  was  a  spotless  lily  in  the 
garden  of  the  Lord.  His  life  was  as  unlike 
hers  as  possible ;  indolent,  ill-natured,  and 
spendthrift  by  nature,  he  was  all  that  is  com- 
prehended in  the  word  profligate.  No  doubt 
it  was  believed,  as  it  is  now  believed  in  similar 
circumstances,  that  the  daily  intercourse  with 
so  hiuch  purity,  piety  and  loveliness  would 
win  him  from  his  corrupt  life  ;  but  he  was  too 
deeply  sunk  in  vice  to  have  the  faintest  glim- 
mer of  appreciation  of  the  rare  treasure  that 
was  his. 

And  poor  Catharine,  was  she  equal  to  all 
this  suffering  ?  No  doubt  many  thought  that 
the  unhappiness  of  her  marriage  was  a  just  re- 
sult of  her  want  of  perseverance  in  a  vocation 
to  the  cloister ;  and  very  probably  many 
pointed  to  her  lack  of  success  in  converting 
her  husband  as  evidence  that  she  had  no  voca- 
tion to  the  married  state.  Some  of  the  readers 
of  this  will  think  that  it  was  requiring  much 
of  a  girl  of  sixteen  ;  but  at  that  age  Catharine 
was  far  in  advance  of  others,  for  every  year  of 
her  life  had  reaped  its  full  harvest  of  grace. 
We  count  our  years  as  the  seasons  pass  over 
us,  forgetting  that  the  years  of  our  life  are 
measured  differently  in  God's  measures,  where 
correspondence  with  grace  counts  more  than 
the  flight  of  time. 

There  is  at  least  a  moment  in  the  life  of 
everyone  when  God  leaves  the  soul,  so  to  speak, 
to  itself.  To  the  world  it  sometimes  seems  as 
though  the  soul  let  go  its  hold  of  God's  hand  ; 
but  there  is  in  reality  a  vast  difference.  God 
acts  thus  to  give  that  soul  the  immense  grace 
of  self-knowledge ;  henceforward  it  will  know 
that,  whatever  it  may  do  for  God,  it  is  only  by 
God's  grace  it  can  accomplish  it.  Catharine 
had  asked  to  be  permitted  to  suffer  a  great 
deal ;  and  God  led  her  up  to  her  suffering,  and 
then  left  her  alone  to  face  it  for  five  years. 

When  she  was  left  to  herself  it  was  by  na 
means  a  bad  self ;  it  was,  on  the  contrary,  a 
very  lovely  one,  what  all  would  canonize  by 
acclamation  ;  yet  her  conduct  did  not  deserve 
this  ;  for,  as  Father  Vogel  observes,  it  was  not 
done  with  God.  When  she  had  thought  of 
suffering,  it  was  as  of  something  seraphically 
beautiful ;  and  here  she  was  face  to  face  with 
it,  in  all  the  loathsomeness  of  its  most  repul- 
sive form,  stripped  of  all  that  could  render  it 
glorious.     Poor  seraph  ! 
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She  was  silent,  patient,  obedient,  all  that  a 
wife  should  be  ;  but,  no  doubt,  Giuliano  found 
her  virtues  oppressive  ;  there  was  a  grandeur 
about  them  which  lessened  the  unction  that 
should  have  flowed  from  them.  Grand  virtues 
are  oppressive  even  to  the  good,  and  to  the 
wicked  they  are  simply  intolerable.  He  went 
his  way,  spending  his  substance  and  hers  on 
vicious  company  ;  and  she  gave  herself  up  to. 
a  gloomy  life,  completely  retiring  from  her 
friends,  and,  without  decreasing  her  devotions, 
did  not  seek  in  them  anything  save  a  species 
of  morbid  consolation.  Surely  we  should  not 
censure  her  ;  her  life  was  dreary  enough  ;  even 
the  joys  of  maternity  could  not  be  hers.  Chil- 
dren were,  indeed,  given  to  her,  but  only  that 
her  heart  might  be  yet  more  utterly  broken  ; 
for  they  came  into  the  world  bearing  the  bur- 
den of  their  father's  sins,  and  she  had  to  wit- 
ness the  tortures  of  their  suffering  infancy, 
and  see  them  die  victims  of  his  criminal  life. 

What  more  natural  than  that  this  tortured 
soul  should  turn  to  God  for  consolation  ? 
Could  anyone  counsel  it  to  seek  comfort  else- 
where ?  It  is  strange  that  when  the  world 
is  most  utterly  taken  from  us,  then  it  is 
that  we  are  the  most  vehemently  urged  by 
those  who  are  called  our  friends  to  find  our 
comfort  in  its  amusements ;  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  God  is  showing  to  us  that  we  have 
not  here  a  lasting  habitation,  then  even  the 
good  tell  us — nay,  almost  command  us — to 
seek  our  only  pleasure  amid  the  things  of 
earth.  Absurd  as  it  is,  yet  this  counsel  is 
among  the  most  successful  artifices  of  the  evil 
one  to  lead  souls  away  from  the  outstretched 
arms  of  God.  Happy  that  soul  to  whom  God 
has  sent  a  special  warning  against  this  device 
of  Satan  ! 

Five  years  of  this  living  death  had  passed 
away,  and  perhaps  God  was  then  ready  to 
awaken  the  soul  of  Catharine  from  the  trance 
into  which  He  Himself  had  let  it  fall,  when 
she  was  assailed  by  her  lady  friends  with  ur- 
gent advice  to  enter  that  social  sphere  which 
she  was  so  eminently  fitted  to  adorn.  There 
was  no  use  in  her  retired  life,  they  argued — 
nay,  there  was  a  positive  danger :  she  would 
become  a  prey  to  melancholy  madness  unless 
she  mingled  in  the  gaieties  and  amusements 
appropriate  to  her  rank  and  age.  Catharine 
suffered  herself  to  be  persuaded  by  them,  and 
began  a  brilliant  society  life,  such  as  became  a 
daughter  of  the  Fieschi.     No  doubt  the  devil 


hoped  thereby  to  deprive  God  of  this  chosen 
soul ;  if  not  entirely,  at  least  to  cripple  it,  so 
that  it  would  be  unable  to  fulfil  its  appointed 
mission.  Lucifer  has  watched  the  operations 
of  Divine  grace  for  many  centuries;  he 
quickly  discerns  God's  moments  of  importance 
in  a  soul,  and  strives  to  make  them  his.  It 
is  when  he  succeeds  in  making  the  good  his 
willing  instruments  that  he  most  succeeds  in 
thwarting  the  work  of  grace.  When  we  see 
a  sudden  striving  on  the  part  of  good  people 
to  draw  any  soul  into  the  world,  then  we  may 
be  sure  that  that  soul  has  arrived  at  one  of 
God's  moments,  which  the  devil  is  trying  to 
gain  for  himself.  Sometimes  he  succeeds. 
Why,  we  cannot  understand  ;  we  know,  how- 
ever, that  grace  is  always  given  in  sufficiency. 
Regarding  St.  Catharine's  life  in  the  gay 
world,  there  are  two  opinions  among  her  biog- 
raphers. Some  admire  it  greatly,  and  believe 
that  her  example  did  much  good  ;  for,  while 
she  avoided  all  singularity,  conforming  herself 
in  all  things  to  the  usages  of  the  social  life  of 
that  period,  she  preserved  herself  from  all  sin, 
and  kept  untarnished  the  dignity  of  true 
Christian  womanhood.  Catharine  herself  and 
her  holy  confessor  both  agree  in  condemning 
this  step.  Concerning  her  good  example,  they 
argue  that  many  others  might  have  given  the 
same ;  that  it  was  a  work  which  formed 
a  part  of  the  vocation  of  all  ordinary  good 
Christians  ;  but  as  God  had  not  given  her  her 
grand  endowments  of  mind  and  heart  in  order 
to  use  them  merely  as  ornaments  for  further 
increasing  the  brilliancy  of  the  great  world, 
she  had  erred  in  so  employing  them.  It  i& 
not  how  low  we  fall,  but  from  how  high  ;  and 
for  a  seraph  to  fall  from  the  close  vicinity  of 
God's  throne  down  to  commonplace  goodness, 
is  a  fall  indeed.  God  had  given  Catharine  her 
magnificent  powers  of  soul  in  order  that  she 
might  be  able  to  devote  herself  completely  to 
Him,  and  begin  here  on  earth  that  close  con- 
templation of  His  boundless  perfections  which 
forms  the  supreme  delight  of  the  blessed  in 
heaven ;  and  she  was  induced  to  turn  herself 
away  from  this.  After  all,  what  wonder  that 
she  should  reproach  herself  more  bitterly  for 
this  than  we  would  reproach  ourselves  for  great 
crimes  ?  From  these  vehement  reproaches  in 
which  she  speaks  of  herself  as  the  greatest  of 
sinners,  we  learn  a  useful  lesson  :  not  to  meas- 
ure the  guilt  of  another  by  the  amount  of 
contrition  felt  and  expressed.    Paradoxical  as 
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it  may  sound,  perfect  contrition — truly  perfect 
contrition — is  a  rare  grace,  usually  given  only 
to  an  almost  perfect  innocence. 

The  only  fault  that  Catharine  was  guilty  of 
during  the  five  years  in  which  she  sought  to 
drown  her  sadness  in  the  pleasures  of  the 
world  was,  that  she  shortened  her  devout  ex- 
ercises in  order  to  devote  her  time  to  the  de- 
mands of  society.  No  doubt  Satan  was  quite 
delighted  with  this,  and  felt  that  he  had  almost 
won  the  day  ;  but  God  was  still  working  in  that 
chosen  soul.  He  had  let  go  of  her  hand  ;  but 
He  was  about  to  take  it  again  in  His  own  firm 
grasp,  and  that  for  the  rest  of  time,  for  all 
eternity. 

Each  month,  each  year  that  Catharine  gave 
to  the  world,  she  felt  more  and  more  the  utter 
inadequacy  of  the  things  of  earth  to  impart 
that  true  peace  which  is  the  gift  of  God,  and 
God  only.  Ten  years  of  her  married  life  had 
passed  away,  apparently  without  anything  on 
which  to  base  a  life  of  holiness  :  she  had  lost 
the  grace  of  true  devotion,  yet  felt  the  need  of 
prayer  ;  she  knew  not  what  to  ask,  yet  felt  a 
desire  to  ask  something  ;  and  it  was  through 
an  apparently  aimless  triduo  which  she  made 
in  honor  of  St.  Benedict  that  she  obtained  the 
grace  of  her  wonderful  conversion. 

To  those  who  have  a  special  devotion  to  St. 
Catharine,  the  22d  of  March,  the  day  following 
the  Feast  of  St.  Benedict,  is  one  which  must 
be  always  held  in  great  veneration  ;  for  it 
was  the  day  of  her  conversion,  and,  in  fact, 
some  calendars  mark  that  as  her  festival  day. 
It  was  on  this  day  that,  moved  by  the  idle 
restlessness  of  melancholy,  Catharine  paid  a 
visit  to  her  elder  sister,  whose  example  she  had 
once  wished  to  follow.  In  hopes  of  being 
comforted  and  advised,  she  poured  forth  all 
the  griefs  of  her  heart  and  soul,  to  which  her 
sister  listened  with  the  indifference  usually  be- 
stowed upon  an  oft-told  tale.  Instead  of 
drawing  from  the  good  nun  some  wise  maxims 
derived  from  the  knowledge  acquired  in  the 
religious  life,  Catharine  received  the  advice  to 
carry  all  that  to  the  confessional.  It  is  said  the 
advice  was  given  without  much  enthusiasm, 
without  any  tenderness  or  sympathy  ;  but  it 
was  accepted  nevertheless.  Then,  as  now, 
convent  chapels  in  Italy  had  a  portion  set 
aside  for  public  use  by  the  laity,  and  it  so  hap- 
pened that  the  chaplain  of  this  convent  was 
then  hearing  the  confessions  of  the  laity. 

In  countries  where  there  is  what  is  called  a 


superabundance  of  priests,  confession  is  some- 
thing different  from  merely  presenting  a  cata- 
logue of  one's  faults,  or  what  one  thinks  are 
his  or  her  faults  ;  confession  is  making  known 
the  state  of  one's  soul  to  a  priest  capable  of 
guiding  and  directing  in  spiritual  matters. 
Of  course  this  requires  a  longer  time  than  our 
priests  can  devote  to  each  penitent ;  and,  as  a 
rule,  we  are  obliged  to  shorten  our  confessions, 
until  the  habit  of  this  is  so  confirmed  upon 
us  that  we  cease  to  have  any  comprehension 
of  the  value»of  the  other  method. 

Thus  it  was  that  Catharine  had  long  to  wait 
for  others ;  and  when  at  last  her  turn  came, 
and  the  priest  was  on  the  point  of  attending 
to  her,  he  was  called  away  unexpectedly,  leav- 
ing her  in  patient  recollection  on  her  knees  in 
the  confessional.  When  at  last  he  returned, 
she  told  him  that  she  was  not  then  in  a  frame 
of  mind  to  make  such  a  confession  as  she  de- 
sired, but  that  at  a  future  period  she  would 
return.  And  so  he  dismissed  her. 
(to  be  continued.) 


To  Our  Dear  Ones  with  God. 

TXj  E  do  not  grudge  your  eyes  the  blessed  light 
^^    Which  gladdens  them  upon  life's  further 

shore, 
Although  our  eyes  ache  hourly  for  the  sight 

Of  your  dear  faces,  lost  for  evermore 
Till  the  old  ties  again  are  knit  in  one, 

In  an  unchanging  and  immortal  land, 
And  the  sweet  links,  by  Death's  rough  grasp  un- 
done, 

Are  reunited  by  a  master-Hand. 

We  do  not  envy  you  your  well-earned  rest, 

Beyond  the  ebb  and  flow  of  mortal  tide  ; 
Although  life's  cares  have  harder  on  us  pressed 

Than  in  the  days  when  you  were  by  our  side, 
And  every  burden  has  a  double  weight, 

Because  it  henceforth  must  be  borne  alone, 
And  every  sorrow  seemeth  twice  as  great, 

Because  no  heart  can  know  it  save  our  own. 

We  would  not  rob  you  of  an  hour's  repose 

In  the  sweet  peace  so  eagerly  desired, 
Though  only  God  our  weary  yearning  knows 

For  all  that  lived  in  you,  with  you  expired  : 
The  little  nothings,  all  so  fondly  prized, 

That  bound  you  to  us  by  a  thousand  rights, 
The  tones  that  soothed,  encouraged,  and  advised, 

The  sympathies  that  were  our  heart's  delights  ! 

We  would  not  wish  you  in  our  midst  again 
For  all  the  comfort  that  your  love  could  give, 
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We  would  not  cause  to  you  an  instant's  pain, 
Whatever  pleasure  we  might  thus  receive  ; 

And  yet  we  miss  you  with  a  growing  want 
Which  seems  as  though  it  must  be  satisfied, 

And  your  dear  shadows  ev'ry  corner  haunt, 
Yet  evermore  beyond  our  vision  glide  ! 

Ah,  dear  ones  !  if  God's  love  on  you  bestows 

A  delegation  of  His  gracious  powers, 
If,  as  we  doubt  not.  He  each  trial  shows, 

Do  not  your  hearts  beat  still  in  tune  with  ours  ? 
Are  not  you  pleading  for  us  in  the  Light, 

Whilst  we  strive  painfully  through  darkness 
home  ? 
Are  you  not  watching  with  love-quickened  sight 

How  you  can  best  unto  our  succor  come  ? 

Will  you  not  welcome  us  with  outstretched  arms 

When  we  at  last  obtain  the  victor's  crown  ? 
Will  not  God's  very  throne  have  added  charms 

When  we  can  join  our  worship  to  your  own  ? 
Will  not  God  bless,  with  sanction  all  divine. 

The  love  which  is  of  His  dear  love  a  part  ? 
Is  there  not  throned  in  heaven's  most  sacred  shrine, 

In  God's  own  breast  a  sweetly  human  Heart  ? 
— Sister  Mary  Agnes,  in  The  Irish  Monthly. 


Three  Catholic  Heroes. 

Heroic  men  are  delineated  with  a  master's 
skill,  and  heroic  deeds  described  with  a  never- 
surpassed  force  of  diction,  in  the  poetical 
pages  of  Homer  and  Virgil ;  but,  with  Leon 
Gautier,  we  doubt  whether  there  is  to  be  found 
n  all  antiquity  a  more  thrilling  page  than  the 
following  from  La  Chanson  d  Antioche. 

The  Crusaders  stand  in  battle-array  under 
the  fortified  walls  of  Antioch,  awaiting  the 
signal  to  storm  the  city.  Godfrey  de  Bouillon 
encourages  his  knights  to  noble  deeds  of  valor. 
But,  "Who  shall  be  the  first  to  climb  the 
storming  ladder  ?  Death  is  certain  ! "  None 
answers. 

Godfrey  takes  hold  of  the  ladder  and  firmly 
places  his  foot  on  the  first  round  of  the  dreaded 
path  to  death.  But  the  Christian  army  cannot 
allow  the  sacrifice  of  its  leader.  The  Crusaders 
look  at  one  another  in  anxious  silence. 

"  Sir  Knights  ! "  exclaims  Robert  de  Flan- 
ders, "  fear  not :  I  have  left  Flanders,  my  lands 
and  my  castles,  the  noble  wife  who  loves  me 
so  tenderly  and  the  two  little  ones  whom  the 
good  God  will  take  care  of.  I  left  all  things 
earthly  to  serve  my  heavenly  King.  I  will  be 
the  first  to  ascend  the  storming-ladder  ! "  He 
makes  the  Sign  of  the  Cross,  commends  his 


soul  to  God^  straps  his  shield  on  his  back,  and 
clasps  the  ladder  with  both  hands. 

"  Forbear,  Sir  Count !  "  calls  out  a  voice  be- 
hind him  ;  Fulcard  holds  him  back.  [Fulcard 
is  a  j^oung  Flemish  knight,  without  kith  or 
kin,  brave  as  a  lion.]  "  Listen  to  me,  Sir  Count: 
thou  art  the  son  of  St.  George  !  Thy  admir- 
ing brother  knights  honor  thee  with  that 
glorious  name,  and  were  we  to  lose  thee,  the  loss 
would  be  irreparable.  If  I  fall,  none  will  be- 
wail my  fate.  To  me  belongs  the  honor  of 
sacrifice,  and  Jesus  will  help  me !  In  God's 
name,  prevent  me  not.  Sir  Count,  and  be  not 
downcast.  Thou  art  the  bravest  knight  of  the 
army,  and  wert  thou  to  die,  what  would  be- 
come of  the  Crusade  ?  If  I  die,  the  loss  is  in- 
significant ;  I  have  nothing  to  give,  nothing 
to  gain:  allow  me  to  climb  the  ladder  first, 
and  to  die  for  my  God  ! " 

"  Give  way.  Sir  Count,"  plead  the  knights  ; 
"  allow  Knight  Fulcard  his  request." 

And  Fulcard  fearlessly  ascends  to  begin  the 

attack. 

■  ♦  ■ 

Apparition  of  a  Soul  from  Purgatory. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, 1870,  a  Belgian  religious  experienced 
an  altogether  inexplicable  grief  which  pressed 
upon  her  spirit  like  a  heavy  weight.  It 
seemed  to  her  that  she  was  beset  by  an  invis- 
ible and  invincible  power  which  surrounded 
and  pursued  her  everywhere.  She  felt,  also, 
a  weight  upon  her  shoulder,  as  though,  to  use 
her  own  expression,  she  had  been  shot,  and 
the  charge  of  lead  had  remained  embedded  in 
the  flesh.  At  last,  on  September  29th,  the 
Feast  of  St.  Michael,  she  received  a  letter  from 
France  which  seemed  to  her  to  explain  every- 
thing. The  letter  contained  news  of  the  death 
of  her  father,  which  had  occurred  at  exactly 
the  time  when  she  first  began  to  experience 
the  sensation  mentioned.  But  the  pains  con- 
tinued to  increase,  and,  added  to  them,  she 
sometimes  heard  stifled  groans,  and  a  voice 
distinctly  crying  in  her  ear :  "  My  daughter, 
have  pity  on  me  ! "  A  few  days  afterwards, 
as  she  was  retiring  to  rest,  her  deceased  father 
appeared  to  her  enveloped  in  flames,  while  the 
expression  of  his  face  was  inexpressibly  sad. 
He  spoke  in  a  distinct  voice,  and  said  :  "  I  suf- 
fer for  my  impatiences,  and  other  faults  which 
I  am  not  permitted  to  mention." 

"  But,"  said  the  daughter,  "  do  you  receive 
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no  relief  from  the  Masses  which  have  been  of- 
fered for  the  repose  of  your  soul  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes  :  I  feel  every  morning  a  sweetness 
like  that  of  a  rose,  which  comes  to  refresh  my 
soul ;  but  next  to  that  I  obtain  most  relief  from 
the  intentions  of  those  pious  souls  who  make 
the  Way  of  the  Cross  in  our  behalf.  But, 
alas,  I  have  already  been  in  purgatory  a  year, 
and  you  have  no  pity  for  me  ! " 

"  My  poor  father,  it  is  hardly  a  month  since 
you  quitted  this  life  !  " 

"Ah !  you  do  not  know  what  eternity  is  ; 
when  the  soul  has  come  into  the  presence  of 
God  it  is  devoured  by  a  burning  thirst  to  pos- 
sess Him  ;  I  am  condemned  to  six  months  of 
purgatory.  It  is  to  you  I  have  now  to  look  for 
relief,  for  my  other  children  believe  me  to  be  in 
heaven,  and  hardly  one  of  them  has  said  even 
a  De  Profundis  for  me.  Think,  think  of  this 
cistern  of  fire  into  which  I  am  plunged.  Oh, 
if  people  only  knew  what  it  is  to  be  in  pur- 
gatory, they  would  suffer  anything  and  every- 
thing to  avoid  it,  and  ihey  would  make  every 
effort  to  succor  the  poor  souls  who  are  im- 
prisoned there." 

The  apparition  appeared  again,  and  this 
time  the  Sister,  to  be  sure  that  it  was  not  an 
illusion,  asked  her  father  to  touch  her.  He 
did  so  :  he  placed  his  hand  first  upon  her 
shoulder  and  then  upon  her  heart.  She  in- 
stantly experienced  a  feeling  of  burning,  the 
skin  assuming  a  blackish  hue,  without  the 
clothes  exhibiting  the  least  visible  trace  of  fire. 

On  All  Souls'  Day  the  apparition  said  to 
the  religious  :  "  We  have  been  much  relieved 
to-day ;  a  large  number  of  souls  have  taken 
their  flight  to  heaven." 

The  Sister,  by  permission  of  her  confessor, 
addressed  the  following  questions  to  her  father: 
"  Do  the  souls  in  purgatory  know  those  who 
pray  for  them,  and  can  they  pray  themselves 
for  the  faithful  on  earth  ?  " 

The  reply  was  a  formal  "  Yes." 

"  Do  the  souls  in  purgatory  suffer  in  think- 
ing of  the  sins  which  they  daily  committed 
while  they  were  here  on  earth  ?  " 

"  Yes  :  that  is  one  of  our  chastisements." 


Let  us  think  it  too  great  a  privilege  for 
sinners  such  as  we  are  to  inherit  the  faith  once 
given  the  saints  ;  let  us  accept  it  thankfully; 
let  us  guard  it  watchfully;  let  us  transmit  it 
faithfully  to  those  who  come  after  us. — Car- 
dinal Newman. 


English  Martyrs. 

What  manner  of  Christian  men  and  women 
were  the  monks  and  nuns  in  England  at  the  time 
of  the  so-called  Reformation,  and  how  they  disap- 
peared, we  may  learn  from  an  article  on  the  Eng- 
lish Martyrs  published  in  the  Dublin  Revietv.  The 
writer  is  speaking  of  the  Carthusians.  "Here," 
he  says,  "is  the  same  unconscious  heroism.  We 
find  no  aspirations  after  martyrdom,  but  only  fear 
of  unfulfilled  vocations  and  unready  hearts  when 
their  Lord  shall  come,  and  the  calm  resolve  to  die 
rather  than  commit  sin.  The  first  thought  of  F. 
Houghton,  the  London  Prior,  a  saint  even  before 
he  was  a  martyr,  is  for  his  sons,  and  himself  only 
through  them.  When  they  are  told  that  they  will 
all  be  called  on  to  abjure  the  Pope,  and  thus  cut 
themselves  off  from  Christ's  fold,  amid  the  general 
consternation  he  says  to  them,  in  tender,  paternal 
accents  :  '  Very  sorry  am  I,  and  my  heart  is  heavy, 
especially  for  you,  my  younger  friends,  of  whom 
I  see  so  many  around  me.  Here  you  are  living 
in  your  innocence,  ....  but  if  you  are  taken 
hence,  and  mingle  among  the  Gentiles,  you  may 
learn  the  works  of  them,  and,  having  begun  in  the 
spirit,  you  may  be  consumed  in  the  flesh.  And 
there  may  be  others  among  us  whose  hearts  are 
still  infirm.  If  these  mix  again  with  the  world, 
I  fear  how  it  may  be  with  them  ;  and  what  shall 
I  say,  and  what  shall  I  do  if  1  cannot  save  those 
whom  God  has  entrusted  to  me  ? '  He  prepared 
them,"  continues  the  writer,  "  by  a  solemn  peni- 
tential triduum, '  that  the  Lord  when  He  knocked 
might  find  them  ready.'  The  first  day  he  bade 
each  choose  his  confessor,  and  receive  absolution. 

"  The  next  day,  in  full  chapter,  he  knelt  before 
each  of  them  in  succession,  and  begged  '  his  for- 
giveness for  any  offence  which,  in  heart,  word  or 
deed,  he  might  have  committed  against  him.'  All 
did  the  same, '  each  from  each  imploring  pardon.' 
The  third  day,  as  he  was  saying  the  Mass  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  there  came,  as  it  were,  a  whisper  of 
air  which  breathed  upon  their  faces  as  they  knelt. 
Some  perceived  it  with  their  bodily  senses  ;  all 
felt  it  as  it  thrilled  into  their  hearts.  And  then 
followed  a  sweet,  soft  sound  of  music,  at  which 
the  venerable  Father  was  so  moved — God  being 
thus  abundantly  manifest  among  them — that  he 
sunk  down  in  tears,  and  for  a  long  time  could  no 
continue  the  service. 

^^'  We  all  know  the  end.  On  the  4th  of  May,  1535, 
Father  Houghton  and  the  friars  of  Axholme  and 
Beauvale  were  hanged,  drawn  and  quartered,  and 
five  of  the  monks  on  the  following  4th  of  May  and 
19th  of  June.  Ten  other  monks  were  chained  in 
Newgate,  and  left  to  starve.  When  Cromwell 
heard  that  they  were  dying  off,  he  swore  a  great 
oath  that  he  was  very  sorry  for  it,  for  he  would 
have  treated  them  more  harshly  if  they  had  lived 
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longer.  On  one  of  them  he  had  his  fiendish  wish, 
though  he  lived  not  to  see  it.  William  Home,  a 
lay-brother,  survived,  and  after  four  years'  cruel 
suffering  in  prison,  was  hanged,  drawn,  and  quar- 
tered on  the  4th  of  August,  1540." 

Concerning  those  who  were  starved  to  death  in 
Newgate,  the  following  is  related  : 

"  Mrs.  Margaret  Clement,  who  had  been  brought 
up  in  Sir  Thomas  More's  family,  and  had  thence 
been  married  to  Mr.  John  Clement,  bribed  the. 
jailer  to  let  her  visit  the  starving  Carthusians. 
In  the  dress  of  a  milkmaid,  with  a  pail  full  of 
meat  on  her  head,  she  daily  passed  into  their  cell. 
She  put  the  food  into  their  mouths,  for  they  were 
so  tightly  chained  that  they  could  not  feed  them- 
selves, and  she  cleaned  the  cell.  But,  at  length,  the 
king  having  asked,  whether  they  were  yet  dead, 
the  jailer  feared  to  let  her  in.  Then  she  per- 
suaded him  to  let  her  go  to  the  roof  over  their  cell, 
where,  taking  off  the  tiles,  she  dropped  down  food 
on  a  string  as  close  as  she  could  to  their  mouths. 
But  at  last  the  jailer  refused  to  admit  her  at  all, 
and  she  was  obliged  to  leave  them  to  their  fate. 
Many  years  after  she  died  at  Mechlin.  During  the 
last  two  year^  of  her  life  she  often  saw  the  Carthu- 
sians standing  round  her  bed,  inviting  her  to  go 
away  with  them,  and  in  their  company  she 
iseemed  to  depart." 


Catholic  Notes. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  we  have  in  the 
United  States  an  eminent  Catholic  artist,  one  who 
has  already  made  a  reputation  in  the  Old  World. 
We  refer  to  Prof.  Luigi  Gregori,  of  the  University 
of  Notre  Dame,  whose  artistic  work  in  the  Church 
of  Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  and  in  the  main 
corridor  of  the  principal  college  building,  com- 
mands the  admiration  of  every  beholder.  As  an 
illustration  of  the  Professor's  amiability  no  less 
than  of  his  skill,  we  may  mention  a  little  incident 
that  occurred  a  week  or  two  ago.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  diocesan  retreat,  which  is  always  held 
^t  Notre  Dame,  one  of  the  priests  of  a  neighbor- 
ing city  visited  G-regori's  studio.  Having  learnt 
that  a  fair  was  to  be  held  in  this  priest's  parish, 
the  artist  asked  his  visitor  to  be  seated  awhile. 
A  canvas  22x27  inches  was  brought  out,  the 
Professor  made  a  few  bold  strokes  with  his  pencil, 
and  then  informed  his  delighted  visitor  that  he 
would  soon  have  a  picture  ready  for  him.  In  the 
space  of  two  hours,  a  bust-portrait  in  oil  stood 
finished  on  the  artist's  easel.  It  is  an  excellent 
painting,  and  those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
features  of  the  Reverend  subject,  tell  us  that  it  is 
also  a  most  faithful  likeness.  It  was  presented  to 
him  by  the  distinguished  artist,  with  the  graceful 
remark  :  Ecco,  una  mia  memoria — "Take  this  to 
remember  me  by." 


Prof.  Gregori  is  now  engaged  on  a  large  mural 
painting — one.  of  a  series  of  historical  scenes — 
representing  the  death  of  Columbus. 


In  a  recent  sermon  on  devotion  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  preached  in  Liverpool  to  an  immense  con- 
gregation, his  Eminence  Cardinal  Manning  re- 
marked that  from  the  beginning — or  not  to  go 
further  back  than  300  years — nothing  had  been 
said  against  the  faith  of  the  Catholic  Church  more 
universally  than  against  what  the  world  thought 
the  superstitious  and  idolatrous  honor  which  we 
pay  to  the  Blessed  Mother  of  God.  He  had  heard 
honest  and  truthful  minds  say  that  one  great  diffi- 
culty which  they  had  in  accepting  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion and  submitting  to  the  Catholic  Church  was 
this  devotion  or  worship  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
This  love  and  veneration  which  is  paid  to  her  he 
held  to  be  the  true  mark  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus 
Christ ;  and,  when  rightly  understood,  found  to  be 
a  perfect  argument,  convincing  and  persuasive, 
for  receiving  the  Catholic  faith.  This  worship — 
for  he  loved  the  word  as  a  good  old  English  word 
which  our  forefathers  used,  and  which  they  un- 
derstood to  mean  as  reverence — this  worship,  de- 
votion, or  loving  veneration  that  they  paid  to  the 
Mother  of  their  Blessed  Redeemer  sprang  not  from 
the  imagination  or  fancy,  but  from  the  root  of 
Christianity  and  Catholic  piety  itself.  No  man 
could  be  a  Christian  in  full  light  and  understand- 
ing who  did  not  believe  that  God  created  the  first 
creation,  Adam  and  Eve,  who  sinned  and  fell;  and 
that  He  had  redeemed  the  world  which  He  made 
by  a  second  creation  in  the  second  Adam  and  the 
second  Eve — His  own  Son  incarnate,  and  the  Im- 
maculate Mother  who  bore  Him.  No  Catholic 
child  ever  yet  confounded  the  finite  and  the  in- 
finite, the  eternal  and  the  transient,  the  created 
and  the  uncreated  ;  but  was  there  any  honor,  any 
dignity,  any  veijeration  that  they  could  offer  to 
the  Blessed  Mother  of  their  Redeemer  that  could 
ever  approach,  he  would  not  say  the  glory  and 
dignity  God  had  laid  upon  her,  but  the  filial  ven- 
eration, the  love,  and  reverence  which  her  Divine 
Son  paid  her  always  ?  Did  not  His  love  impose 
upon  us  the  obligation  of  walking  in  His  foot- 
steps ?  In  those  lands  where  there  was  to  be 
seen  every  token  and  sign  of  the  veneration  of  th6 
children  for  the  Blessed  Virgin,  is  found  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  Incarnation  of  the 
Eternal  Son,  and  the  whole  revelation  of  faith  pre- 
served inviolate  and  intact.  How  was  it  in  those 
lands  which  would  reform  the  faith  and  practice  of 
the  worship  of  the  Church  of  God  ?  If  one  looked 
to  Germany,  to  Switzerland,  to  the  Protestants  of 
France,  to  England  outside  the  unity  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church,  he  would  see  the  ravages  of  unbelief 
among  the  unlearned,  and  of  subtle  rationalism 
among  the  educated.  Wherever  there  was  faith 
in  the  Incarnation,  and  in  the  measure  of  that 
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faith,  there  was  a  loving  veneration  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  ;  and  in  the  measure  in  which  the  one  faith 
declined  the  other  declined  with  it. 


In  his  Encyclical  on  the  occasion  of  the  seventh 
centenary  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  the  Holy  Father 
recommends  all  the  faithful  to  become  members 
of  the  Third  Order,  as  being  specially  beneficial  in 
this  age.  

The  conduct  of  the  clergy  during  the  late  floods 
in  Northern  Italy  has  called  forth  the  most  enthu- 
siastic praise,  even  from  the  bitterest  Anti-clericals. 
They  went  about  in  small  bands  through  all  the  in- 
undated districts,  saving  those  in  peril  of  drown- 
ing, rescuing  the  inmates  of  fallen  houses  ;  in  fact, 
they  were  ministering  angels  wherever  the  danger 
and  distress  were  greatest.  All  the  churches, 
presbyteries,  and  convents  on  which  the  waters 
had  not  encroached  were  at  once  turned  into  hos- 
pitals, where  priests,  and  nuns  also,  ministered  to 
the  sufferers.  Besides  this,  the  clergy  contributed 
large  sums  of  money  from  their  scanty  revenues. 
The  Government,  with  characteristic  generosity, 
made  an  appropriation  for  the  sufferers  of  the 
flood  from  the  funds  due  to  ecclesiastics. 


His  Holiness  Leo  XIII  has  bestowed  the  Apos- 
tolic Benediction  on  the  Carmelite  nuns  of  New 
Orleans,  their  commemorative  work  of  St.  Teresa's 
Tercentenary  in  America,  and  on  their  benefactors. 


"  In  an  interview  with  a  reporter  of  the  Times, 
Vicar-Greneral  Quinn,  of  the  Catholic  diocese  of 
New  York,  said  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  this  city  was  '  not  in  the  least '  affected  by  the 
religious  indifferentism  of  which  the  Protestant 
clergy  so  generally  complain  in  these  days.  '  Our 
only  trouble,'  he  went  on  to  say, '  is  a  lack  of  places 
in  which  our  people  can  assembje  for  worship. 
Three  new  churches  are  now  going  up,  above 
Fifty-ninth  street,  but  even  these  additions,'  he 
said, '  will  fall  short  of  the  demand  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  town.' 

"  It  is  manifest  to  any  one  who  observes  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  churches  on  Sunday,  that  what  the 
Vicar-General  says  in  regard  to  the  need  of  more 
places  for  worship  is  perfectly  accurate.  They 
are  almost  invariably  crowded,  and  oftentimes 
uncomfortably  crowded,  at  every  service.  As  soon 
as  a  new  church  is  ready,  it  is  sure  to  be  filled  up. 

"  The  majority  of  the  Protestant  churches  of  the 
city,  on  the  contrary,  so  far  from  being  filled, 
generally  have  from  a  quarter  to  a  third  of  their 
seats  vacant.  The  Episcopalians  perhaps  excepted, 
it  is  useless  for  the  denominations  occupying  these 
churches  to  try  to  get  large  congregations,  unless 
they  succeed  in  securing  very  popular  preachers 
as  pastors. 

"  That  affords  a  bad  indication.    It  shows  a  de- 


cline in  genuine  religious  interest.  If  pastors 
and  people  were  quick  in  their  faith,  enthusiastic 
and  devoted,  there  would  be  less  complaint  of  dull 
sermons  and  less  demand  for  star  preachers.  It 
is  the  jaded  and  morbid,  and  not  the  simple  and 
vigorous  appetites,  which  exact  high  seasoning. 

"  Besides,  the  tendency  of  recent  years  has  been 
to  crowd  Protestant  churches  into  the  fashionable 
districts  of  the  city.  Those  regions  are  now  over- 
supplied  with  church  accommodations,  and  the 
more  fashionable  the  churches  have  become  the 
further  are  they  removed  from  the  sympathies  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  people. 

"  The  Roman  Catholics  have  been  wiser.  They 
have  built  their  churches,  without  reference  to 
fashion,  just  where  there  was  a  demand  for  them, 
and  the  poor  have  been  called  in,  the  people  who 
would  instinctively  turn  away  from  the  elegant 
and  apparently  exclusive  temples  erected  by  Prot- 
estantism in  the  neighborhoods  affected  by  fashion. 

"Moreover,  the  Catholics  act  as  if  they  really 
believed  in  their  religion.  They  are  in  earnest. 
How  is  it,  with  a  great  part  of  the  Protestants  ?  " 
~N.  Y.  Sun.  

The  seventh  centenary  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi 
has  been  celebrated  throughout  all  Italy  -with  un- 
common splendor  and  rejoicing.  His  native  town 
has  been  visited  by  a  vast  concourse  of  pilgrims, 
especially  of  the  poor,  thousands  of  whom  were 
clothed  and  daily  fed  at  the  expense  of  the  nobility 
and  clergy.  This  work  of  charity  was  nobly  imi- 
tated in  many  other  places.  What  more  appro- 
priate tribute  of  honor  could  be  offered  to  the 
"  Patriarch  of  the  Poor  "  ! 


"  Most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bhopal,"  says  the  In- 
do-European Correspondence,  "  have  been  plunged 
into  mourning  by  the  death  of  the  Princess  de 
Bourbon,  better  known  as  Madam  Doolan.  The 
large  fortune  of  the  illustrious  deceased  was  en- 
tirely employed  in  good  works,  more  than  five 
thousand  poor  persons  receiving  assistance  from 
her  ea6h  month.  The  immense  concourse  of  peo- 
ple that  followed  her  to  the  grave,  and  the  evi- 
dences of  sorrow,  testified  eloquently  to  the  at- 
tachment felt  for  her  by  all  classes  of  society. 
Raised  in  a  Mussulman  district,  she  had  adopted 
all  the  Mussulman  customs,  and  took  her  place 
in  the  Mahometan  society  of  the  capital ;  but,  in 
all  that  related  to  religion,  she  never  changed. 
During  the  twelve  years  that  Bhopal  was  deprived 
of  missionaries,  she  herself  instructed  the  Chris- 
tians, and  made  copies  of  the  catechism  for  them 
with  her  own  hand.  Many  times  she  received 
letters  from  the  Jacobites  of  Malabar  urging  her 
to  reject  the  authority  of  the  priests  sent  by  the 
Propaganda;  but  her  answer  always  was:  "Where 
the  Pope  is,  there  is  Jesus  Christ." 

"  Notwithstanding  her  great  age  (she  was  sev- 
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enty)  and  her  infirmities,  this  noble  woman  at- 
tended to  her  religious  duties  with  exemplary  reg- 
ularity. Finally,  having  received  the  last  Sacra- 
ments, her  generous  soul  took  its  departure.  The 
body  of  the  princess  has  been  laid  under  the  floor 
of  the  beautiful  church  that  she  had  built,  and 
Christians,  Mussulmans,  and  Hindoos  come  to  her 
tomb  to  offer  there  the  tribute  of  their  regrets  and 
their  homages." 

This  noble  lady  was  the  widow  of  Baltassar  de 
Bourbon,  prime-minister  and  regent  of  Bhopal, 
East  Indies.  

The  first  authorized  version  of  the  Catholic 
Bible  in  Poland  was  printed  at  Cracow  as  early 
as  1599,  by  Andrew  Petricovius,  in  folio,  under 
the  auspices  of  Stanislaus  Karnkowski,  Arch- 
bishop of  Gnesen.  The  translation  was  made 
from  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  had  been  determined 
upon,  and  ordered  to  be  made,  by  Pope  Gregory 
XIII.  The  publication  was  subsequently  ap- 
proved by  Pope  Clement  VIII.  And  yet  we  see 
it  constantly  asserted  in  Protestant  books,  and 
given  forth  in  Protestant  pulpits,  that  the  Popes 
and  the  Church  were  opposed  to  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, and  especially  to  their  being  printed  in  the 
vulgar  tongue.  Such  fractious  controversialists 
forget  that  Latin  was  formerly  the  vulgar  tongue 
for  all  books  of  any  consequence  ;  most  of  the 
commonly  spoken  languages  having  no  books 
written  or  printed  in  them,  Latin  was  generally 
taught  in  the  schools  and  read  by  all  scholars. 
The  Rev.  Jacob  Wauyck,  a  Jesuit,  was  the  trans- 
lator of  the  first  Polish  Bible.  He  was  a  native 
of  Poland.  After  filling  several  high  religious 
and  literary  offices  in  Transylvania  and  Poland, 
he  died  at  Cracow  July  27, 1597,  in  the  57th  year 
of  his  age,  deeply  lamented  by  his  religious  breth- 
ren and  countrymen. 

The  wickedness  of  the  revolutionists  in  Italy  is 
almost  inconceivable.  In  the  Umherto^  at  Eome, 
some  weeks  ago,  an  impious  actor,  Manuele  by 
name,  recited  a  hymn  to  Satan.  It  had  been 
previously  announced  by  placards  posted  on  the 
walls  throughout  the  city,  as  a  challenge  to  the 
faith  of  the  people,  and  an  insult  to  the  Vicar  of 
Christ.    The  last  verse  of  this  hymn  runs  : — 

"Hail,  Satan!  0  rebellion!  0  avenging  power  of 
reason!  to  thee  ascend  incense  and  sacred  vows  ;  for 
thou  hast  conquered  the  Jehovah  of  the  priests." 

The  Unita  Cattolica  remarks  :  "  We  are  almost 
tempted  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  these  decla- 
rations, because  they  reveal  things  as  they  really 
are.  The  Anti-clericals  declare  themselves  the 
followers  of  the  devil,  and  proclaim  that  they  fight 
under  his  banner.  They  cry  out :  Nos  ex  patre 
diabolo  sumiis—''  Satan  is  our  father,  and  we  are 
his  children  ! '  The  Clericals,  on  the  contrary,  are 
denounced  as  the  enemies  of  Satan  and  of  hell." 


New  Publications. 


We  need  not  tell  those  of  our  readers  who 

are  at  all  familiar  with  the  Catholic  Quarterly 
that  it  is  keeping  up  its  character  as  a  periodical 
of  sterling  merit.  The  October  number  seems  to 
us  particularly  interesting.  It  contains  ten  pa- 
pers, all  on  live  subjects,  and  all  ably  treated. 
Our  limited  space  prevents  us  from  dwelling  on 
each  of  these  articles  ;  we  must  be  very  brief 
even  in  what  we  purpose  saying  of  two  of  them. 
The  article  entitled  "  Cardinal  Newman  as  a  Man 
of  Letters"  attracted  our  attention  in  a  special 
manner,  and  we  can  recommend  it  as  a  most  in- 
teresting and  exhaustive  essay.  That  Cardinal 
Newman  is  a  great  writer  and  a  master  of  our 
language,  it  would  be  absurd  to  deny.  Yet  there 
are  people  who  are  not  enthusiastic  in  his  praise  ; 
they  think  he  has  a  roundabout,  complex  way  of 
expressing  himself;  that  Quintilian's  rule,  that 
we  should  write  so  clearly  that  our  readers  not  only 
may  but  must  understand  us,  is  one  which  the 
great  Cardinal  oftentimes  does  not  observe.  We 
knew  a  person  once  ourselves  who,  after  reading 
Wiseman's  "  Fabiola "  with  the  liveliest  interest, 
took  up  Newman's  "  Callista,"  expecting  a  like  lit- 
erary treat.  But  his  expectations  were  not  realized ; 
before  he  had  read  many  pages,  he  found  the  book 
too  heavy  to  get  on  with.  And  old  Dr.  Brown- 
son,  we  remember,  protested,  in  his  blunt  way, 
that  he  did  not  know  what  Dr.  Newman  meant 
to  teach  by  the  "Grammar  of  Assent."  Cardinal 
Newman's  writings,  it  is  likely,  will  never  be  pop- 
ular, in  the  sense  in  which  Goldsmith  and  Irving 
and  Macaulay,  and  many  other  standard  authors, 
are  popular,  as  much  because  of  his  manner  as  of 
his  matter.  "  Irish  Crime  and  Its  Causes  "  is  an- 
other well-written  article  in  the  Quarterly,  and 
well  deserving  the  attention  of  all  who  seek  cor- 
rect information  regarding  a  matter  about  which 
there  is  nowadays  a  great  deal  written  and  said. 
That  the  Irish  people  have  been  most  shamefully 
governed  ;  that  they  have  been  treated  in  such  a 
way  as  to  excuse,  in  a  great  degree,  almost  any 
amount  of  violence  and  resistance  on  their  part, 
are  statements  which  ought  not  to  need  repeti- 
tion. But  to  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
look  upon  Ireland  for  the  last  ten  years  as  the 
special  theatre  of  bloodshed  and  rapine,  it  may 
prove  rather  surprising  to  be  told  that,  in  spite  of 
all  that  has  been  said,  and  in  spite  of  provocation 
greater  than  which  no  people  have  ever  endured, 
there  has  been,  during  the  time  mentioned,  ac- 
tually less  crime  of  every  kind  among  the  Irish 
people  than  among  the  Scotch  and  the  English. 
And  this  is  what  the  writer  proves  by  facts  and 
figures  that  are  as  incontestable  as  they  are  start- 
ling. 
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youth's  Department. 


The  Daisy. 

ITjITH  little  white  leaves  in  the  grasses, 
'^     Spread  wide  for  the  smile  of  the  sun, 
It  waits  till  the  daylight  passes, 
And  closes  them  one  by  one. 

I  have  asked  why  it  closed  at  even. 
And  I  know  what  it  wished  to  say: 

There  are  stars  all  night  in  the  heaven, 
And  I  am  the  star  of  day. 

— Rennell  Rodd. 


The  Emigrant's  Story. 

(conclusion.) 
LL  aboard  for  Boulogne  ! "  cries 
the  railway  official.  And  the 
travellers,  carrying  their  bags 
and  parcels,  dragging  their  chil- 
dren along  beside  them,  hasten 
to  the  cars.  Julian  is  there,  busy 
as  can  be  ;  he  has  his  little  daugl^- 
ter  by  the  hand,  and  carries  a  heavy 
basket,  in  which  Teresa  has  packed  all 
that  will  be  necessary  for  the  children  during 
the  long  trip.  She  has  wrapped  her  nursling 
in  a  great  shawl,  and  presses  it  to  her  heart 
for  courage.  Finally,  they  are  all  seated  in  a 
third-class  carriage  :  the  whistle  blows,  the 
train  moves,  they  are  off ! 

Farewell !  farewell  to  the  town  where  they 
3iave  lived,  and  worked,  and  suffered  !  Good- 
bye to  the  house  where  baby  was  born  ;  to  the 
streets  where  they  met,  at  every  turn,  some 
familiar  face ;  farewell  to  all  that  they  have 
known — all  that  they  have  loved !  It  is  the  first 
•step  ;  but  this  first  step  decides  all  the  others  ; 
to-morrow  it  will  be  good-bye  to  native  coun- 
try and  language — to  all  the  past !  Julian 
feels  a  new  and  hitherto  unknown  sorrow  at 
his  heart.  Through  the  car-window  he  sees 
houses, fields,  trees,  fly  by;  and  it  seems  to  him 
as  if  all  these  objects  looked  sadly  at  him  and 
-said  :  "  Why  do  you  leave  us  ?  " 

Oh,  how  he  would  like  to  give  it  all  up  !  to 
go,back  to  stay,  never  to  leave  his  native  land. 
But  it  is't^o  late  ;  the  contract  is  signed,  the 
journey  begun.  Soon  the  emigrants  will  be 
in  the  new;  country.     The  new  country !    And 


what  if  all  their  hopes,  all  their  promises 
were  untrue  ?  What  if  work  should  fail,  and 
want  and  misery  should  overtake  them  there  ? 
who  would  take  pity  on  the  strangers  ?  Ju- 
lian's soul  was  tortured  by  anxiety ;  but 
some  one  places  her  head  on  his  shoulder ;  a 
gentle  face  looks  up  to  his.  Teresa  is  there. 
She  cried  at  first,  and  then  she  became  re- 
signed. "He  suffers  more  than  I  do,"  she 
said  to  herself;  and  so  she  forgot  her  own 
fears  and  regrets,  and  thought  only  of  one 
thing  :  that  she  ought  to  be  for  her  husband  at 
once  an  encouragement  and  a  consolation. 
She  murmurs  softly  in  his  ear :  "  If  we  con- 
tinue to  love  each  other,  we  shall  be  happy 
anywhere.  The  journey,  the  sea-air,  will  do 
the  children  good.  The  baby  will  begin  to 
walk  on  the  ship ;  Australia  has  a  pleasant 
climate  ;  there  are  beautiful  trees,  and  flowers 
such  as  one  only  sees  in  France  in  the  gardens 
of  the  rich  ;  beautiful  birds  that  Mary  will 
like  so  much.  Work  is  promised,  and  beside, 
above  all,  we  must  keep  faith  in  Grod.  If  we 
confide  in  Him,  and  do  our  best,  then  all  will 
go  well." 

She  talks  a  long  time,  softly,  finding  in  her 
heart  the  words  which  cheer  the  heart  of  her 
husband.  And  he,  looking  on  her  and  their 
children,  feels  that  he  is  prepared  for  all.  His 
arms  are  strong  and  his  heart  is  brave. 

After  a  long  and  tiresome  journey,  the  emi- 
grants reach  Adelaide.  New  sources  of  dis- 
couragement and  sadness  await  them.  Every- 
thing in  the  country  is  new :  customs,  lan- 
guage, all !  There  are  a  few  Frenchmen  ;  but 
they  are  not  all  respectable,  and  Julian  often 
blushes  for  his  compatriots.  But  he  is  re- 
solved not  to  yield  to  discouragement.  He 
works  diligently,  and  all  labor  brings  reward. 
Julian  gradually  regains  peace  of  mind. 

Time  flies.  Teresa  is  busy  too.  In  two 
years'  time  she  has  a  laundry,  workmen  and 
apprentices.  Her  industry,  alone,  would  sup- 
port the  family.  Julian  has  risen  from  a 
workman,  and  is  now  in  business  for  himself. 
A  few  years  later,  he  is  a  well-to-do  citizen. 
He  sees  Mr.  Smith  sometimes,  who  never  fails 
to  say  to  him  :  "Aha !  didn't  I  tell  you  you 
would  make  your  fortune  here  ?  " 

In  short,  Julian  and  Teresa  have  grown  rich. 
They  are  not  proud,  although  their  fortune  is 
the  result  of  their  efforts,  and  they  still  re- 
member their  humble  start ;  and  their  purse 
is  always  open  to  aid  poor  workmen.     They 
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often  talk  to  their  children  of  France ;  they 
tell  them  what  a  beautiful  country  it  is.  Mary 
is  a  tall  and  lovely  young  girl.  John  is  a 
diligent  student,  and  promises  to  become  a. 
good  and  distinguished  man. 

"  Shall  we  never  go  back  ? "  asks  Mary  of 
her  parents. 

Yes,  indeed,  they  will  return  ;  they  would 
not  wish  to  die  without  having  seen  France. 
Once  they  suffered  there— they  will  now  be 
happy  there  !  How  pleasant  it  will  be  to  see 
old  friends  ! 

Such  are  the  thoughts  of  the  emigrants  as 
they  embark  in  the  steam  packet-ship,  to  re- 
turn to  France.  This  voyage  is  shorter  and 
gayer  than  the  other  one.  They  land  at 
Boulogne  ;  Lille  is  not  far  off.  They  rush  to 
the  railway  station.  Teresa,  happy  and  smil- 
ing, compares  this  journey  with  the  first  one  ; 
looks  at  her  children,  beautiful  and  good,  and 
thanks  God,  who  blesses  the  return  as  He 
blessed  the  departure.  Julian  looks  at  the 
country;  he  seems  to  seek  something.  Sud- 
denly he  calls  his  daughter,  and  pointing  out 
a  cluster  of  trees  and  houses  in  the  distance, 
says  :  "  Look  !  you  were  born  there." 

The  young  girl  looks ;  she  does  not  rec- 
ognize the  place  ;  but  what  a  crowd  of  recol- 
lections it  rouses  in  her  !  All  that  has  ever 
been  told  her  of  her  childhood — of  her  parents' 
poverty,  of  their  battle  with  want ;  the  suf- 
ferings of  so  many  years,  the  valiant  efforts 
finally  crowned  by  success, — all  this  comes  to 
her  mind  in  an  instant,  and  she  presses  her 
father's  hand,  as  if  to  express  to  him  the  grati- 
tude of  her  heart.  Then,  thinking  of  her 
present  circumstances — of  the  ease  and  afflu- 
ence of  her  life,  she  understands  better  than 
ever  before  what  are  the  duties  of  life.  Her 
door  and  her  heart  will  never  be  closed  against 
the  weak  and  unfortunate. 


To  learn  to  put  yourself  instinctively  in 
another  person's  place  is  the  grand  secret  of 
true  politeness. — Cardinal  Manning. 

By  work  one  becomes  accustomed  to  a  se- 
vere and  active  life,  and  the  character  gains  as 
much  by  it  as  the  mind. — Ozanam. 

Guard  well  thy  lips  ;   none,  none,  can  know 
What  evils  from  the  tongue  may  flow; 
What  guilt,  what  grief  may  be  incurred 
By  one  incautious,  hasty  word. 


The  Best  Revenge. 

!URING  the  period  when  the 
Republic  of  Genoa  was  divided 
between  the  factions  of  the  no- 
bles and  the  people,  Uberto,  a 
man  of  humble  origin,  but  of 
elevated  mind  and  superior  talents, 
and  enriched  by  commerce,  having 
raised  himself  to  be  the  head  of  a  pop- 
ular party,  maintained,  for  a  consider- 
able time,  a  democratical  form  of  government. 
The  nobles,  at  length  uniting  all  their  ef- 
forts, succeeded  in  subverting  this  state  of 
things,  and  regained  their  former  supremacy. 
They  used  their  victory  with  considerable  rigor; 
and,  in  particular,  against  Uberto.  Having 
imprisoned  him,  they  proceeded  against  him 
as  a  traitor,  and  thought  they  displayed  lenity 
in  passing  a  sentence  upon  him  of  perpetual 
banishment,  and  the  confiscation  of  all  his 
property.  Adorno — who  was  then  possessed 
of  the  first  magistracy,  a  man  haughty  in 
temper,  and  proud  of  ancient  nobility,  though 
otherwise  not  void  of  generous  sentiment — in 
pronouncing  this  sentence  on  Uberto,  aggra- 
vated its  severity  by  the  insolent  terms  in 
which  he  conveyed  it.  "  You,"  said  he,  "  you, 
the  son  of  a  base  mechanic,  who  have  dared  to 
trample  upon  the  nobles  of  Genoa, — you,  by 
their  clemency,  are  doomed  to  shrink  again 
into  the  obscurity  whence  you  sprung." 

Uberto  received  this  condemnation  with 
Christian  submission,  merely  saying  to  Adorno 
that  perhaps  he  might  hereafter  find  cause  to 
repent  the  language  he  had  used.  He  then 
embarked  in  a  vessel  bound  for  Naples,  and 
quitted  his  native  country  without  a  tear.  He 
then  collected  some  debts  due  to  him  in  the 
Neapolitan  dominions,  and,  with  the  wreck  of 
his  fortune,  went  to  settle  on  one  of  the  islands 
in  the  archipelago  belonging  to  the  state  of 
Venice.  Here  his  industry  and  capacity  in 
mercantile  pursuits  raised  him,  in  a  course  of 
years,  to  greater  wealth  than  he  had  possessed 
in  his  most  prosperous  days  at  Genoa  ;  and -his 
reputation  for  honor  and  generosity  equaled 
his  fortune. 

Among  other  places  which  he  irj 
visited  as  a  merchant,  was  the  city^ 
at  that  time  in  friendship  with  the 
though  hostile  to  most  of  the  otl 
states,  and  especially  to  Genoa. 
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was  on  a  visit  to  one  of  the  first  men  of  that 
place  at  his  country-house,  he  saw  a  young 
Christian  slave  at  work  in  irons,  whose  ap- 
pearance excited  his  attention.  The  youth 
seemed  oppressed  with  labor  to  which  his  del- 
icate frame  had  not  been  accustomed  ;  and, 
while  he  leaned  at  intervals  upon  the  instru- 
ment with  which  he  was  working,  a  sigh  burst 
from  his  full  heart,  and  a  tear  stole  down  his 
cheek.  Uberto  eyed  him  with  tender  compas- 
sion, and  addressed  him  in  Italian.  The  youth 
eagerly  caught  the  sounds  of  his  native  tongue; 
and,  replying  to  his  inquiries,  informed  him 
that  he  was  a  Genoese. 

"And  what  is  your  name,  young  man?" 
asked  Uberto  ;  "  you  need  not  be  afraid  of 
confessing  to  me  your  birth  and  condition." 

"  Alas,"  he  said,  "  I  fear  my  captors  already 
suspect  enough  to  demand  a  large  ransom. 
My  father  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  first  men  in 
Genoa.  His  name  is  Adorno,  and  I  am  his 
only  son." 

"  Adorno  ! " — Uberto  checked  himself  from 
uttering  more  aloud  ;  but  to  himself  he  said, 
"  Thank  Heaven !  then  I  shall  be  nobly  re- 
venged." 

He  took  leave  of  the  youth,  and  went  to  in- 
quire after  the  corsair  captain  who  claimed  a 
right  in  young  Adorno  ;  and,  having  found 
him,  demanded  the  price  of  his  ransom. 

"  Two  thousand  crowns  ! " 

Uberto  paid  the  sum  ;  and,  causing  his  ser- 
vant to  follow  him  with  a  horse  and  a  com- 
plete suit  of  the  handsomest  apparel,  he  re- 
turned to  the  youth,  who  was  working  as  be- 
fore, and  told  him  he  was  free.  With  his  own 
hands  he  took  off*  his  fetters  and  helped  him 
to  change  his  dress,  and  mount  on  horseback. 
The  youth  was  tempted  to  think  it  all  a  dream, 
and  the  flutter  of  emotion  almost  deprived  him 
of  the  power  of  returning  thanks  to  his  gener- 
ous benefactor.  He  was  soon,  however,  con- 
vinced of  the  reality  of  his  good  fortune,  by 
sharing  the  lodging  and  table  of  Uberto. 

After  a  stay  of  some  days  at  Tunis  to  dis- 
patch the  remainder  of  his  business,  Uberto, 
departed  homewards,  accompanied  by  young 
Adorno,  who,  by  his  pleasing  manners,  had 
Kighiy  ingratiated  himself  with  him.  Uberto 
kept  him  some  time  at  his  house,  treating  him 
with  all  the  respect  and  affection  he  could 
have  shown  for  the  son  of  his  dearest  friend. 
At  length  having  a  safe  opportunity  of  send- 
ing him  to  Genoa,  he  gave  him  a  faithful  ser- 


vant as  a  conductor,  fitted  him  out  with  every 
convenience,  slipped  a  purse  of  gold  into  one 
hand,  and  a  letter  into  the  other,  and  thus  ad- 
dressed him  :  "  My  dear  boy,  I  could  with 
much  pleasure  detain  you  longer,  but  I  feel 
yolir  impatience  to  revisit  your  friends,  and  I 
am  sensible  that  it  would  be  cruelty  to  deprive 
them  longer  than  necessary  of  the  joy  they 
will  receive  in  recovering  you.  Deign  to  ac- 
cept this  provision  for  your  voyage,  and  de- 
liver this  letter  to  your  father.  He  may  per- 
haps recollect  me.  Farewell !  I  shall  not 
soon  forget  you,  and  I  hope  you  will  not 
forget  me." 

Adorno  poured  out  the  effusions  of  a  grate- 
ful and  affectionate  heart,  and  they  parted, 
with  mutual  tears  and  emjjraces. 

The  young  man  had  a  prosperous  voyage 
home ;  and  the  transport  with  which  he  was 
again  beheld  by  his  almost  heart-broken  pa- 
rents may  more  easily  be  conceived  than  de- 
scribed. After  learning  that  he  had  been  a 
captive  in  Tunis  (for  it  was  supposed  that  the 
ship  in  which  he  sailed  had  foundered  at  sea), 
"  To  whom,"  said  old  Adorno,  "  am  I  indebted 
for  the  inestimable  benefit  of  restoring  you  to 
my  arms  ?  " 

"This  letter,"  said  his  son,  "will  inform 

you." 

He  opened  it  and  read  as  follows  : — 

"That  son  of  a  mechanic,  who  told  you  that  one  day 
you  might  repent  the  scorn  with  which  you  treated 
him,  has  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  prediction  ac- 
complished. For  know,  sir,  that  the  deliverer  of  your 
only  son  from  slavery  is 

"The  Banished  Uberto." 

Adorno  dropped  the  letter,  and  covered  his 
face  with  his  hands,  while  his  son  was  display- 
ing, in  the  warmest  language  of  gratitude,  the 
virtues  of  Uberto,  and  the  truly  paternal  kind- 
ness he  had  experienced  from  him.  As  the 
debt  could  not  be  cancelled,  Adorno  resolved, 
if  possible,  to  repay  it.  He  made  such  power- 
ful intercession  with  the  other  nobles  that  the 
sentence  pronounced  on  Uberto  was  reversed, 
and  full  permission  was  given  him  to  return 
to  Genoa.  In  apprising  him  of  this  event, 
Adorno  expressed  his  sense  of  the  obligations 
he  lay  under  to  him,  acknowledged  the  genuine 
nobleness  of  his  character,  and  requested  his 
friendship. 

Uberto  returned  to  his  native  country,  and 
closed  his  days  in  peace,  with  the  universal 
esteem  of  his  fellow-citizens. — The  Harp. 
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Confraternity  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception (or  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes). 


All  communications  in  reference  to  the  Confrater- 
nity of  the  Immaculate  Conception  should  he  addressed 
to  Rev.  A.  Orangery  C.  S.  C,  Notre  Dame,  Tnd.  This 
Bulletin  is  entirely  under  his  direction. 


We  fly  to  thy  patronage,  0  Holy  Mother  of  God 


Repokt    for 


THE    Week    Ending 
October  25th. 


Wednesday, 


The  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
fraternity are  earnestly  requested  in  favor  of  the 
following  petitions :  Conversion  to  the  Faith  for  13 
persons  and  7  families ;  Change  of  life  for  14  per- 
sons; recovery  of  health  for  8  persons;  recovery 
of  sight  for  1  person ;  recovery  of  a  lost  boy ;  for 
success  of  a  lawsuit;  employment  for  3  persons; 
special  grace  for  2  persons;  virtue  of  temperance 
for  1  person ;  thanksgiving  for  favor  received ;  25 
particular  intentions,  &c. 

FAVORS   RECEIVED. 

Rev.  Father  Granger  :  Seeing  the  account  of  the 
numerous  w^onderful  cures  by  the  water  of  Lourdes 
published  in  The  "Ave  Maria,"  I  deem  it  my 
duty  to  inform  you  of  still  another  that  took  place 
in  this  city  some  time  ago.  A  young  lady,  a  cousin 
of  mine,  having  been  laid  up  by  a  painful  swelling 
over  the  cap  of  the  knee,  had  recourse  to  an  able 
surgeon,  and  the  usual  remedies  were  applied  in- 
effectually. Finally,  seeing  that  it  delied  all  med- 
ical skill,  and  was  becoming  dangerous,  he  advised 
the  patient  to  have  an  operation  performed.  Af- 
ter much  hesitancy  she  consented,  and  a  day  was 
appointed  for  the  operation.  On  the  eve  of  the 
day,  however,  her  heart  almost  failed  at  the 
thought,  and  she  had  recourse  to  the  water  of 
Lourdes,  a  few  drops  of  which  she  rubbed  on  the 
part  affected,  previously  tracing  on  it  the  Sign  of 
of  the  Cross  with  the  miraculous  water  and  reci- 
ting the  Memorare.  As  soon  as  the  water  was 
applied  the  swelling  went  down,  the  pain  ceased, 
and  the  patient  was  greatly  rejoiced  at  the  thought 
of  getting  well  without  having  to  submit  to  a 
delicate  and  painful  operation.  W^itli  the  advice 
of  her  friends,  however,  she  kept  her  appointment 
at  the  hospital  at  the  hour  designated  for  the 
operation,  and  found  her  attendant  physician 
there,  with  three  others,  awaiting  her.  After  ex- 
amining the  affected  part,  however,  they  were 
greatly  surprised  at  the  change,  and  concluded 
to  postpone  the  operation  and  continue  the  pre- 


vious remedies.  The  fact  was,  the  lady  was  cured, 
and  it  reqired*  but  a  little  time  to  permit  all  traces 
of  the  affection  to  disappear.  She  has  never  since 
been  troubled  in  any  way.  Her  cure  was  com- 
plete and  lasting — all  owing,  she  avers,  to  the 
miraculous  effects  of  the  holy  water  of  Lourdes 
and  the  intercession  of  the  Holy  Mother  of  God. 
Laus  Deo!''' 

A  boy  about  eight  years  old  living  in  NorHs- 
town.  Pa.,  but  stopping  at  a  friend's  house  in 
Philadelphia,  met  with  an  accident  which  so  in- 
jured one  of  his  knees  that  it  became  fearfully 
swollen  and  had  six  or  more  running  sores  on  it. 
The  Hesh  around  the  sores  became  putrefied;  the 
leg  was  bent  double,  and  could  not  be  moved — 
could  not  be  even  touched  without  causing  intense 
pain.  The  best  surgical  attendance  was  secured, 
but  the  swelling,  running  sores,  and  the  pain, 
baffled  all  efforts.  At  this  juncture  one  of  the 
Brothers  of  the  Holy  Cross,  who  had  the  water  of 
Lourdes,  was  asked  to  look  at  the  child  and  apply 
the  water.  When  he  approached  the  sufferer  the 
little  fellow  cried  and  moaned  with  pain,  and  did 
not  wish  to  let  him  touch  the  knee.  The  leg  was 
shrivelled  to  a  skeleton,  and  the  knee  swollen  fright- 
fully. A  few  drops  of  the  water  of  Lourdes  was 
applied,  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  with  it,  and 
the  pain  ceased  instantly.  The  Brother  touched 
the  knee  and  asked  the  boy  if  he  felt  any  pain  now. 
He  said  no,  it  did  not  hurt  him.  The  Brother  told 
him  to  stretch  out  the  limb,  which  he  did  gradually, 
and  without  pain.  The  boy's  mother  seeing  this, 
cried  out,  "  0,  glory  be  to  God ! "  The  father  gave 
the  Brother  a  scrutinizing  glance,  wondering  at 
what  he  saw,  but  said  nothing.  From  that  time 
forward  the  boy  got  rapidly  better  and  was  soon 
as  well  as  ever  he  had  been,  and  returned  to  his 
home  in  Norristown. 


W^e  recommend  the  following  deceased  persons 
to  the  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Confra- 
ternity: Rev.  Paul  E.  Gillen,  C.  S.  C,  who  died 
an  edifying  death  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  -Oct.  20th. 
Mrs.  Bridget  Kernin,  who  died  a  happy  death 
in  St.  Louis,  Oct.  2.  Mr.  Louis  J.  Matthieu. 
Mrs.  Lucy  Clonan,  who  departed  this  life  in 
Brooklyn,  Sept.  23.  Mrs.  L.  McCarthy,  who  died 
in  Fort  Wayne,  Sept.  1st.  Mrs.  Susan  Clark, 
who  died  in  Philadelphia  last  summer.  Mrs. 
Mary  Lynch  Flattery,  who  departed  this  life  in 
Detroit,  Oct.  10th.  Mrs.  Sumner,  Trappe,  Md. 
who  died  a  holy  death  Oct.  11th,  aftei-  a  life  of 
piety  and  good  works. 

May  they  rest  in  peace  ! 


A.  Granger,  C.  S.  C, 
Director  of  the  Confraternity, 
(Notre  Dame  P,  0.,  Ind.) 
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TUERK'S   WATER    MOTOR 

for  Blowing  House  and  Church  Organs,  and  Running-  all  kinds  of  Machinery  by  Water  Power,  Hydrant  Pressure. 

TUERK  BROS.  &  JOHNSTON, 

Send  for  Catalogue.  86  &  88  Market  Street,  Chicago. 

The  Organ  in  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  the  8acred  Heart,  Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  is  blown  with  a  Tuerk  Motor. 
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DR.    MelNTOSH*S 

Solar  Microscope  and  Stereopticon  Combination 

FOR  THE  USE  OF 

COLLEGES,  SCHOOLS,  PHYSICIANS  and  SCIENTISTS. 


This  Combination  includes  three  distinct  instruments,  a 
Solar  Microscope,  Solar  Stereopticon  and  Monoc- 
ular Microscope. 

Each  of  these  can  be  used  alone  or  in  combination. 

By  the  aid  of  this  combination,  Astronomy,  Geography,  Geometry, 
Botany,  Zoology,  Philosophy,  Physiology,  Pathology,  Histology,  etc., 
can  be  finely  illustrated  to  a  large  class  or  audience. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  Free  on  application. 

Mcintosh  (jalvanic  &  faradic  battery  co., 

192  &  194  Jackson  8t.,  Chicago,  111. 
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BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

Bells  of  Pure  Copper  and  Tin  for  Churches, 
.Schools,  Fire  Al-arms,Farms,  etc.    FULLY 
WARRANTED.    Catalogue  sent  Free. 
VANDUZEN  &  TIFT,  Cincinnati,  O. 


MENEELY  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

Favorably  known  to  the  public  eincft 
1826.  Church, Chapel, SchooLFire  Akris 
and  other  bells;  also  Chimes  and  Peal8. 

MEHEELY&CO..WESTraoy,K.I 


PRELUDES: 

An  Elegant  Volume  of  Poems, 
MAURICE  F.  EGAN. 
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Sub  Tuum   Prsesidium, 

ipj  VIRGIN  MOTHER  of  our  gracious  Lord, 
•4^  Thou  at  whose  shrine  all  kings,  all  nations 
bend  ; 

Mother  of  Mercies  !  who  thine  aid  dost  lend 
To  lips  that  hail  thee  with  the  heart's  accord  ; 

Solace  of  sinners,  helper  ever  nigh, 
Whose  saintly  feet  the  serpent  sin  have  crushed  ; 
How  much  I  love,  when  all  rude  winds  are  hushed, 

And  silvery  moonbeams  light  the  motley  sky, 

Beneath  high  heaven's  blue  vaulted  canopy, 
In  hallowed  stillness  to  invoke  thy  aid. 

And  feel  my  cares  released,  my  sorrows  fly ! 
For  but  to  hail  thee  once,  0  spotless  Maid  ! 

Seems  a  bright  ray  of  Hope  in  realms  on  high, 
Where  pain  dissolves  in  joys  that  never  fade. 


Stella's  Expiation.* 

BY   THE   AUTHOR   OF    "  TYBORNE,"    "  THE    STONELEIGHS 
OF    STOXELEIGH,"   ETC. 


CHAPTER  I. 
g^N  a  richly-wooded  hill,  not  far  from  the 
^^P  mountain  range  which  extends  from 
Baden-Baden  to  Fribourg,  rose  the  Cas- 
tle of  Kreuzbronn,  which  had  formerly  been  a 
Cistercian  monastery.  The  monks  had  been 
driven  out,  and  their  property  seized  ;  and  the 
present  owner,  Baron  d'Ursberg,  a  harsh,  sul- 
len, and  avaricious  man,  who  had  bought  their 
lands  and  house  from  the  Government,  did  not 
choose  to  live  in  the  latter;  he  preferred  to 
live  in  one  of  the  large  farm-houses  on  the 


*  The  idea  of  this  Ptory  and  some  of  the  incidents 
have  been  taken  from  a  tale  by  the  late  Countess  Hahn 
Hahn  ;  but  the  whole  story  has  been  so  completely  re- 
cast' that  it  iR  pot,  in  my  sense,  a  translation. 


estate.  He  made  over  the  castle,  together  with 
a  certain  income,  to  his  eldest  son  Bernard,  on 
his  marriage  with  Rosine  de  Meerbaim ;  for 
he  was  well  pleased  when  his  son's  choice  fell 
on  a  young  lady  not  only  beautiful  and  nobly 
born,  but  who  also  possessed  a  handsome  for- 
tune. 

The  fact  that  Rosine  was  a  Protestant  did 
not  disturb  him  at  all ;  for,  though  he  was  a 
Catholic  by  birth,  he  utterly  neglected  his  re- 
ligion, and  held  in  peculiar  abhorrence  the 
parish  priest,  who  had  been  one  of  the  Cister- 
cians driven  out  of  the  monastery,  and  who 
had  remained,  through  all  the  troublous  times, 
to  minister  to  the  wants  of  the  parish. 

Bernard  was  the  Baron's  only  surviving  son. 
His  second,  Adrian,  had  beep  accidentally 
killed  while  hunting ;  and  the  shock  had 
caused  the  death  of  his  young  wife,  who  ex- 
pired after  giving  birth  to  a  son. 

Bernard  brought  the  little  Adrian  to  Rosine, 
when  she  arrived  as  a  bride,  and  told  her  he 
had  undertaken  to  be  a  father  to  his  orphan 
nephew.  "And  I  will  be  his  mother!"  ex- 
claimed the  bride,  as  she  clasped  the  child  in 
her  arms.     She  kept  her  promise. 

Bernard  was  a  good  Catholic,  and  Rosine 
soon  found  out  that  he  assisted  daily  at  Mass 
in  the  castle  chapel,  which  had  formerly  been 
the  Cistercian  choir ;  nor  was  it  long  before 
she  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  parish  priest, 
Father  Clement.  She  was  greatly  struck  by 
him.  He  was  an  elderly  man,  and  evidently 
one  who  had  passed  through  the  deep  waters 
of  affliction,  and  had  by  this  means  attained  a 
high  degree  of  sanctity  and  union  with  God. 

Rosine's  religious  training  had  been  very 
slight.  Her  mother  had  inculcated  strict 
moral  principles,  and  had  sent  her  children 
to  a  Lutheran  church  once  on  Sunday.    The 
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beauty  and  majesty  of  the  Catholic  faith  im- 
pressed the  young  wife.  She  saw  in  her  hus- 
band the  living  image  of  a  true  Catholic,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  few  months  she  exclaimed  : 
''  Teach  me  your  faith,  dearest  Bernard  !" 

"  So  I  hear  that  your  castle  is  attacked  by 
a  wolf,"  said  the  old  Baron  one  day  to  his 
daughter-in-law. 

"A  wolf,  sir  !    What  can  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Yes :  that  old  Clement  has  his  claws  on 
you." 

"  Father  Clement's  claws  ! "  replied  Rosine; 
"  why  ke  is  one  of  the  most  simple  and  truth.- 
ful  of  men." 

"He  pretends  all  that  only  to  make  you  his 
dupe  ;  he  wants  to  rob  you  of  your  faith." 

"  Nay,"  said  Rosine,  "  he  cannot  rob  me  of 
what  I  do  not  possess."  And  she  hastened  to 
turn  the  conversation. 

On  the  Easter  Sunday  following  her  mar- 
riage, Rosine  made  her  First  Communion  with 
a  soul  filled  with  ardent  faith,  hope,  and  love, 
and  a  few  months  afterwards  a  daughter  was 
born  to  her.  In  their  joy  and  gratitude,  the 
young  couple  determined  to  call  their  child 
Stella,  in  memory  of  the  bright  star  of  faith 
which  had  dawned  on  her  mother,  and  led  her 
into  the  eternal  truth. 

"  0  Bernard,  we  are  too  happy  ! "  exclaimed 
Rosine.     "  What  will  happen  to  us  now  ?  " 

"  What  God  wills,  dear  heart,"  said  Bernard; 
"  let  us  trust  in  Him." 

The  following  New  Year's  Day,  Bernard  and 
Rosine  went  to  pay  Father  Clement  a  visit. 
"  Father,"  said  Rosine,  ''  my  mother  has  sent 
me  a  handsome  sum  of  money  for  a  New- 
Year's  gift ;  and,  with  my  husband's  approval, 
I  want  to  make  some  good  use  of  it.  What 
shall  it  be  ?     Choose  for  me.  Father." 

"Suppose,  then,"  said  the  old  man,  "you 
were  to  restore  the  Way  of  the  Cross  ?  In 
our  old  Cistercian  days  we  had  the  Stations 
along  that  steep  path  winding  up  the  hill,  and 
the  Calvary  at  its  summit." 

"  Oh,  what  a  delightful  idea  ! "  exclaimed 
Rosine.  "  It  shall  be  done.  We  will  set  about 
it  at  once,  and  it  shall  be  ready  by  Lent." 

Great  was  the  fury  of  the  old  Baron  when 
he  heard  this  news.  He  had  been  angry 
enough  at  Rosine's  conversion  ;  but  this  fresh 
proof  of  her  fanaticism,  as  he  was  pleased  to 
call  it,  enraged  him,  as  well  as  his  wife,  beyond 
measure.  ^ 

The   Baroness  was  not  Bernard's   mother. 


That  poor  lady  had  died,  so  said  the  peasants, 
of  a  broken  heart ;  and  her  successor  was  the 
housekeeper,  who  accepted  the  miserable  po- 
sition of  nurse  and  slave  to  the  savage  old 
man,  simply  that  she  might  call  herself  a  Bar- 
oness. To  keep  him  in  good  humor,  she  flat- 
tered his  pride,  and  encouraged  his  fury  against 
religion. 

From  a  sense  of  duty,  Bernard  and  Rosine 
went  from  time  to  time  to.  s^isit  their  unfortu- 
nate father,  ^although  they  were  generally  re- 
galed with  fierce  abuse  of  their  religion,  told 
they  were  worshipping  idols,  and  that  Rosine, 
especially,  was  only  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  a 
cunning  monk.  They  were  the  more  patient 
because  the  old  Baron  was  suffering  from 
mortal  disease,  and  surely,  though  slowly,  near- 
ing  the  grave. 

Years  went  by,  and  at  last  the  Baron  became 
so  feeble  that  he  could  no  longer  leave  his  bed  ; 
but  in  vain  did  his  son  and  daughter  implore 
him  to  make  his  peace  with  God  ;  in  vain  did 
even  the  little  Stella,  on  her  kness,  beg  him  to 
let  the  "good  God  come  into  his  heart." 

"  Stop  that  nonsense,  child  ! "  cried  the  old 
man ;    "I  want  none  of  it." 

CHAPTER  II. 

One  summer  day  Father  Clement  went  to 
the  castle  to  inquire  after  the  old  Baron.  It 
was  useless  for  him  to  go  to  the  farm,  for  the 
Baroness  kept  strict  watch  to  prevent  him 
from  gaining  access  to  the  sick-room. 

As  the  priest  entered  the  drawing-room, 
which  opened  on  a  terrace,  he  paused  to  con- 
template the  picture.  In  one  corner  sat  Ber- 
nard and  Rosine  playing  with  their  youngest 
child,  Bernardin,  a  lovely  boy  of  two  years  old. 
Two  other  boys,  some  years  older,  were  gam- 
boling with  a  little  dog.  Engaged  with  bat- 
tledoor  and  shuttlecock  were  Stella  and 
Adrian.  The  latter  was  a  thoughtful  but 
rather  delicate-looking  boy  ;  the  former,  a  vis- 
ion of  beauty,  with  her  golden  hair,  deep  blue 
eyes,  clearly-cut  features,  and,  above  all,  her 
expression  of  sweetness  and  candor. 

Leaning  on  a  balustrade,  and  contemplating 
Stella,  was  another  boy  of  about  fifteen.  He 
was  Rosine's  first  cousin,  Rodolf  de  Meer- 
baim,  heir  to  his  grandfather's  estates.  His 
mother  had  been  one  of  Rosine's  dearest 
friends  at  school,  and  afterwards  her  aunt  by 
marriage.  On  her  death-bed  she  commended 
her  child  to  Rosine's  care,  and,  as  his  father 
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died  soon  afterwards,  she  felt  the  charge  a 
double  one.  The  grandparents  were,  of  course, 
Rodolfs  natural  guardians,  and  he  was  the 
pride  and  joy  of  their  hearts  ;  but  they  will- 
ingly allowed  him  to  spend  most  of  his  school 
vacations  with  Rosine,  whom  he  always  called 
aunt.  He  was  so  happy  at  Kreuzbronn  that 
he  looked  on  it  as  his  home.  Rosine's  ardent 
prayer  was  that  when  he  should  be  his  own 
master  he  would  become  a  Catholic. 

Such,  then,  was  the  family  party  which 
Father  Clement  joined.  One  and  all  welcomed 
him  gladly,  and  he  took  his  seat  near  the 
father  and  mother,  while  the  children  continued 
their  play. 

"Truly,"  said  Father  Clement  to  Bernard, 
*'  in  this  house  one  seems  to  find  a  vision  of 
paradise  on  earth,  a  phase  of  human  life  ac- 
cording to  the  Heart  of  God." 

"  Oh,  that  is  natural  enough  where  there  are 
children,"  answered  Bernard. 

"  Yes  :  if  the  parents  understand  their  duty, 
and  bring  up  their  children  in  an  atmosphere 
of  paradise." 

''Our  children  are  very  light-hearted,"  said 
Rosine. 

"  They  have  inherited  it  from  their  mother," 
added  Bernard,  looking  affectionately  at  his 
wife  ;  "  and  it  is  a  precious  heritage.  Light- 
hearted  children  become  courageous  souls. 
Strength  is  rooted  in  joy,  not  in  melancholy." 

"  That  is  trwe,  indeed,"  remarked  Father 
Clement ;  "  cheerful  hearts  are  the  only  ones 
who,  in  the  hour  of  sorrow,  suffer  as  God  wills 
we  should  suffer." 

"  My  father  is  becoming  very  feeble,"  said 
Bernard,  suddenly,  while  his  face  grew  sad  ; 
"he  is  losing  the  power  of  speech;  he  can 
only  make  himself  understood  by  his  looks. 
It  is  too  late,  Father  ;  he  is  dying,  dying  with- 
out being  reconciled  to  his  God.  Here  is  a 
sorrow,  indeed  !  I  forget  it  now  and  again, 
but  I  am  inconsolable  about  it.  I  am  going 
to  sit  up  with  him  to-night.  Perhaps  it  will 
be  his  last  on  earth." 

"  It  is  a  terrible  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  living  God,"  said  Father  Clement,  deeply 
moved.  "  But  let  us  make  one  more  effort — 
the  last.     Will  you  be  alone  with  him  ?  " 

"  Yes  :  I  shall  be  alone ;  my  step-mother  has 
been  ill  the  last  few  days,  and  the  servants  are 
all  worn  out." 

"Very  well,  then,"  said  the  priest ;  "I  will 
come  to-night.    Perhaps   God  has  left  him 


weak  as  a  child  in  body,  in  order  to  touch  his 
soul.     I  win  come  and  speak  to  him." 

"  How  wonderful  is  God's  Providence  ! "  said  li 
Rosine;  "our  step-mother  would  never  have  if 
let  you  see  him." 

At  this  moment  Stella  ran  up  to  her  mother 
exclaiming  :  "  Will  it  soon  be  time  to  go, 
mother  ?  " 

"  Patience,  my  child,"  replied  Rosine  ;  "  I 
shall  not  forget  you." 

"  What  does  our  little  Stella  want  ?  "  in- 
quired Father  Clement.  "  To  play  at  being  a 
Sister  of  Charity  to  her  grandmamma  ?  " 

"  No  :  not  to  j^lay  at,  but  to  he  one"  insisted 
Stella. 

"She  is  going  to  sit  up  with  her  grand- 
mamma. Father." 

"  Oh,  I  am  glad  to  hear  that !  I  like  to  see 
children  share  their  parents'  joys  and  sorrows." 

"  However,  Stella's  task  will  not  be  a  heavy 
one,"  remarked  Rosine.  "  Her  grandmamma 
is  feverish  and  restless,  but  she  does  not  need 
much  care." 

"  Would  you  like  to  be  a  Sister  of  Charity, 
Stella?" 

"Yes,  Father:  a  Sister  of  Charity  like  St. 
Elizabeth  of  Hungary." 

"You  aim  high,  certainly,"  replied  the 
Father,  smiling,  as  he  rose  to  take  leave. 

CHAPTER  III. 

Midnight  had  struck.  The  night  was  dark 
and  rainy.  Bernard,  from  the  window  of  his 
father's  room,  anxiously  watched  the  flame  of 
a  lantern  appearing  and  disappearing  amidst 
the  trees.  At  last  he  quitted  his  post,  and, 
gliding  down  the  stairs,  admitted  at  the  front- 
door Father  Clement. 

"  May  God  be  with  you.  Father !  and  may 
all  the  saints  come  to  your  aid  ! "  said  Bernard, 
piously,  as  he  led  the  priest  to  the  old  Baron's 
chamber. 

"  Watch  and  pray,"  answered  the  priest ; 
"  wrestle  with  Satan  for  his  soul." 

"Now  here  we  are,  Father.  No  one  can 
hear  you  or  trouble  you.  I  shall  be  sentinel 
without.     God  be  with  yOu  ! " 

The  door  closed  behind  Father  Clement. 
He  drew  his  crucifix  from  his  breast,  kissed  it, 
and  sank  on  his  knees.  After  some  minutes 
of  prayer,  he  approached  the  invalid.  "Ul- 
rich,"  said  he. 

The  Baron  lay  in  his  bed,  a  kind  of  living 
skeleton ;  but  his  deep-sunken  eyes  were  full 
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of  life.  At  the  sound  of  the  Father's  voice, 
they  glared  with  fury. 

"Ulrich,"  continued  the  priest,  "I  am  not 
come  to  torment  you,  but  you  must  listen  to 
me  ;  I  am  about  to  unfold  before  you  the  story 
of  your  life  in  brief  words.  You  are  about  to 
render  your  account  before  the  Judge  of  all 
mankind.  I  do  not  speak  as  that  Accuser, 
who,  before  that  tribunal,  will  count  up  and 
weigh  exactly  each  of  our  sins.  I  come  as 
your  defender,  as  one  who  desires  to  show  you 
how  to  wash  away  your  stains  in  the  Blood  of 
Christ — a  friend  who  wishes  to  save  your  soul 
for  all  eternity.  Perhaps  I  shall  thus  find  the 
road  to  your  heart." 

He  paused  a  moment,  and  then  continued  : 
"  It  is  fifty  years  ago  since,  at  the  Benedictine 
School  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Hermits,  two  pupils 
were  close  friends  ;  one  was  of  noble  birth,  the 
other  a  tradesman's  son.  Years  passed,  and 
their  path  separated ;  the  latter  became  a  priest, 
and  afterwards  entered  the  Cistercian  Monas- 
tery of  Kreuzbronn.  The  young  Baron  lived 
a  gay  life  at  Paris,  and  his  wild  conduct  so  dis- 
pleased his  parents  that  they  drove  him  from 
their  house,  and  left  him  penniless.  He  en- 
tered the  army,  but  for  some  act  of  insubor- 
dination was  condemned  to  death  ;  however, 
he  made  his  escape  from  prison,  and  became  a 
fugitive  and  a  beggar.  He  thought  then  of 
his  early  college  friend,  and  sought  help  at  the 
convent  door.  It  was  freely  given  ;  and  after 
a  time  of  rest  in  its  walls,  he  wrote  to  his  pa- 
rents to  implore  forgiveness.  It  was  sternly 
refused,  his  father  saying  that  he  had  dis- 
honored his  name,  and  he  had  better  go  to  the 
colonies,  or  turn  monk.  The  young  Baron 
said, '  I  will  be  a  monk.'  He  applied  himself 
to  study,  and  kept  the  Rule  with  such  strict- 
ness that  after  a  time  he  was  admitted  to  the 
novitiate.  What  his  motive  was,  I  cannot 
tell.  Whether  he  were  really  the  model  nov- 
ice he  seemed,  or  whether  he  were  playing  a 
part,  I  do  not  know;  all  I  know  is,  we  all 
thought  highly  of  him.  He  was  finally  ad- 
mitted to  profession,  the  Prior  saying  :  '  Why 
should  I  refuse  to  receive  one  who  aspires  so 
ardently  after  perfection  ? '  Soon  afterwards 
the  old  Prior  died,  and  the  community  chose 
as  his  successor  the  monk  they  called  Clem- 
eiji^^^Bftt  Jt  was  then  that  Brother  Hugo 
carn^  out  indifferent  colors.  He  desired  to  be 
Prior,  a^(|;  tried  to  obtain  his  election  by  un- 
lawful-means  ;;,  and  when  he  was  disappointed, 


he  showed  anger  against  his  brethren  and 
aversion  to  the  new  Prior.  But  when,  soon 
after,  a  heavy  cloud  fell  on  the  monastery — 
when  decrees  from  the  Government  declared 
its  suppression — Brother  Hugo  seemed  to  come 
to  himself  again.  He  became  the  Prior's  right 
hand  ;  he  helped  him  to  bury,  in  a  safe  place, 
the  sacred  vessels  and  precious  ornaments  of 
the  Church." 

Father  Clement  paused,  bent  over  the  bed, 
and  said  :  "Ulrich,  look  up  to  God  ;  have  pity 
on  your  soul !    One  repentant  look,  Ulrich  ! " 

The  glance  returned  was  like  that  of  a  viper. 

Father  Clement  continued :  "  Time  went 
on.  The  community  was  dispersed ;  some 
went  to  their  families ;  some  were  employed 
by  the  Bishop  in  parishes ;  a  few,  including 
the  Prior  and  Brother  Hugo,  remained  to- 
gether in  a  little  house  in  the  village.  Brother 
Hugo  asked  leave  to  go  and  see  some  friends 
whom  he  thought  would  help  the  Order.  He 
did  so,  and  on  his  return,  he  told  the  Prior 
that  the  Government  was  willing  to  sell  the 
monastery  and  lands  at  a  very  low  price,  that 
one  of  his  friends  was  willing  to  buy  the  prop- 
erty for  the  community,  and  to  lend  them 
part  of  the  amount,  provided  the  rest  could 
be  made  up.  Now,  the  Prior  had  learned 
lately  of  the  death  of  his  father,  who  had  been 
able  to  leave  a  considerable  sum  behind  him 
to  be  divided  between  his  two  children,  Clem- 
ent the  monk,  and  Clotilde,  Jiis  only  daugh- 
ter. The  Prior,  therefore,  sent  Brother  Hugo 
to  the  village  where  his  father  had  lived,  with 
a  letter  authorizing  his  friends  to  pay  over  the 
sum  due  to  him." 

Again  Father  Clement  paused  and  knelt  by 
the  bed.  "  Ulrich,  look  into  yourself ;  implore 
God's  mercy." 

But  still  the  furious  eyes  bent  on  him  a  look 
of  hatred. 

So  he  went  on  :  "  Brother  Hugo  was  absent 
long,  but  his  letters  were  most  satisfactory. 
During  his  absence,  the  Prior  was  named  par- 
ish priest  of  Kreuzbronn.  And  so  a  year 
passed.  Suddenly  the  news  spread  that  the 
property  had  been  purchased  by  Baron  Ulrich 
d'Ursberg.  As  this  was  the  secular  name  of 
Brother  Hugo,  the  Prior  was  well  contented. 
But  presently  came  agents  to  take  possession 
of  the  lands  and  house,  and  no  news  from" 
Hugo.  Alarmed,  the  Prior  wrote  to  his  sister. 
He  was  answered  by  the  parish  priest,  who 
wrote,  in  great  astonishment :  '  Is  it  possible 
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you  do  not  know  where  your  sister  is  ?  She 
left  here  many  months  ago  with  her  husband, 
the  Baron  Ulrich  d'Ursberg,  who  came  hither 
on  your  affairs.  He  soon  won  her  heart,  and 
seemed  very  worthy  of  her.  But  for  a  long  time 
we  have  had  no  news  of  her,  and  your  poor 
mother  was  getting  very  anxious  *when  your 
letter  came.  When  we  saw  it  addressed  by 
you,  in  her  maiden  name,  we  were  filled  with 
terror,  and  opened  it.  For  God's  sake  explain 
this  mystery.'  The  Prior  instantly  set  oat  for 
his  native  place.  When  his  mother  learned 
the  truth,  the  shock  killed  her.  After  having 
laid  her  in  her  grave,  the  poor  Prior  returned  to 
Kreuzbronn,  and  was  told  the  Baron  d'Ursberg 
was  at  '  the  castle,'  as  the  monastery  was  now 
called.  The  Prior  hastened  thither.  He  was 
ushered  into  the  presence  of  a  young  noble- 
man elegantly  dressed,  and  taking  his  ease. 
How  well  he  recalls  the  interview :  '  Brother 
Hugo.' 

"'lam  no  longer  Brother  Hugo;  I  have 
done  with  all  that  folly.' 

"  '  Where  is  my  sister  ?  ' 

" '  Well,  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  announce  to 
you  her  death.  She  was  so  besotted  by  big- 
otry that,  instead  of  accepting  the  brilliant 
position  I  could  offer  her,  she  left  me,  insisted 
on  taking  refuge  in  a  convent,  and  there  she 
died.  I  dare  say  the  nuns  starved  her  to  death, 
I,  of  course,  would  make  no  provision.  Her 
fortune  was  mine,  and  she  could  share  it  if  she 
chose.' 

" '  And  my  fortune,'  said  the  Prior,  '  which 
was  paid  to  you  ? ' 

" '  Paid  to  me  ?  Where  is  your  receipt  ? 
You  gave  me  that  money  as  a  gift.  What 
proof  have  you  to  the  contrary  ? ' 

" '  Thief !  perjurer  !  murderer  ! '  cried  the 
Prior,  in  his  agony. 

"The  Baron  then  rang  for  his  servants. 
'Take  away  this  crazy  monk,'  he  said  ;  'he  is 
asking  me  for  his  money  and  his  sister,  and  I 
do  not  know  what  else.' 

"And  there  the  matter  ended.  Nothing 
legally  could  be  done  against  the  Baron.  He 
had  betrayed  his  brother  in  a  way  that  human 
justice  could  not  remedy. 

"  Many  years  have  passed,  and  the  Prior  has 
long  since  forgiven  him  with  a  full  and  entire 
forgiveness.  For  long  years  has  he  prayed 
and  fasted  for  his  soul.  He  comes  now  to  im- 
plore him  to  have  mercy  on  himself. 

"Ulrich,  listen  to  me,  your  friend,  your 


brother.  I  have  laid  your  life  before  you 
Behold  your  conscience  burdened  with  sacri- 
lege, robbery,  murder.  Do  not  leave  this 
earth,  I  entreat  you,  thus  stained  by  sin.  Re- 
turn to  the  God  of  mercy  before  He  becomes 
the  God  of  justice  for  you.  Lift  up  your  heart 
to  Him,  Ulrich  ;    give  one  repentant  look  !" 

The  sick  man's  eyes  were  closed  ;  and  in 
the  silence.  Father  Clement  heard  the  sound 
of  stifled  weeping.  He  opened  a  door  which 
led  into  the  Baroness's  dressing  room,  and 
found  Stella  on  her  knees,  pale  as  marble. 

"What  brought  you  here,  child?"  he 
whispered. 

"After  midnight,"  she  replied,  "grand- 
mamma told  me  to  rest  on  the  sofa  in  this 
room.  But  I  could  not  sleep  ;  and  as  I  heard 
you  say  to  grandpapa  that  you  were  going  to 
tell  him  a  story,  I  thought  I  might  hear  it 
too.  At  first  I  did  not  understand,  but  now  I 
understand  it  all.  Oh,  let  me  speak  to  him  !'* 
and  springing  forward,  Stella  stood  by  the 
sick-bed. 

The  Baron  opened  his  eyes  and  gazed  at 
her.  In  her  long  white  robe,  with  her  golden 
hair  unbound,  she  looked  like  an  angel. 

"  Grandpapa  ! "  she  exclaimed,  "say  you  are 
sorry." 

The  old  man  looked  steadfastly  at  her.  His 
lips  tried  to  form  a  word.  Neither  Father 
Clement  nor  Stella  could  catch  the  tones. 
Then  his  eyes  closed,  he  sank  into  a  stupor, 
and  Stella,  completely  overcome,  fell  fainting 
on  the  ground.  Father  Clement  carried  her 
into  the  next  room  and  rubbed  her  forehead 
with  ether.  She  revived,  and,  looking  wildly 
at  him,  said  :  "  What  is  it.  Father  ?  I  have 
had  such  a  horrible  dream  ! " 

"  Try  and  forget  it  now,  my  child,  and  go 
to  sleep." 

She  closed  her  heavy  eyes  and  slept.  Father 
Clement  returned  to  the  bedside.  The  Baron 
was  unconscious,  and  evidently  near  his  end. 
The  Father  gave  him  conditional  absolution, 
and  then  rejoined  Bernard.  He  could  not 
give  much  consolation.  There  was  just  a 
faint  hope,  and  that  was  all. 

From  his  stupor,  in  another  hour,  the  Bar- 
on's soul  passed  into  eternity. 

(to  be  continued.) 

— 7#^ 

Earthly  sorrows  are  the  r/©tp  <S&Jieavei 
joys.     A  cross  is  a  crown  beg| 
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The  Saint  of  Genoa. 


(Continued.) 
Her  Conversion. 

In  order  to  understand  the  reasons  which 
led  St.  Catharine  to  postpone  her  confession, 
\we  must  first  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
ierm  conversion  as  employed  by  writers  on 
spiritual  themes.  Conversion  is  usually  sup- 
posed to  refer  to  the  time  when  a  person  em- 
braces the  truths  of  Christianity,  or  when  .a 
Protestant  abjures  his  errors  and  enters  the 
Catholic  Church.  This  is,  indeed,  its  broad 
.signification  ;  but  it  has  another  yet  more  im- 
portant meaning — "  Be  ye  converted  from  your 
hearts."  True  conversion  occurs  when  the 
iheart  is  so  turned  to  God  that  it  lives  but  in 
Him  and  for  Him.  The  unconverted  serve 
"Ood  by  making  Him  serve  them  ;  but  the  con- 
verted let  go  all  thought  of  self,  seeking  to 
know  nothing  but  the  will  of  God.  Conver- 
sion may  come  even  before  the  mind  is  in- 
structed concerning  the  truths  of  faith, — Can 
uny  man  forbid  water  that  these  should  not  he 
hapHzed,  who  have  received  the  Holy  Ghost  as 
well  as  we  ?  (Acts,  x,  47.)  Again,  it  may 
wait  for  a  long  time  after  the  intellect  has 
understood  and  accepted  divine  teaching, — 
Philip,  so  long  a  time  have  I  been  with  you, 
<ind  have  you  not  knoivn  Me  ?  (John,  xiv,  9.) 
But  whether  conversion  come  early  or  late, 
whether  it  be  swift  or  slow  in  its  operations, 
it  is  the  unaided  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that 
Spirit  which  breatheth  wherever  It  will. 
Happy  indeed  they  who  hear  and  understand 
and  heed  Its  voice  ! 

It  was  this  voice  that  made  of  Catharine 
Fieschi  Adorno,  St.  Catharine  of  Genoa. 
When  she  left  the  confessional  to  speed  away 
to  the  secrecy  of  her  own  room,  to  pour  out 
the  flood  of  joy  and  gratitude  which  filled  her 
hearty  she  was  as  truly  a  saint  as  on  the  day 
when  her  canonization  was  solemnly  pro- 
nounced 4  for  while  she  was  kneeling  in  pa- 
tient recollection  her  mind  was  suddenly  en- 
lightened, and  her  heart  was  inflamed  with  a 
ray  of  divine  light,  so  that  she  was  instantly 
confirmed  in  grace  ;  "  in  the  same  moment  of 
her  conversion,"  says  the  decrees  of  canoniza- 
tion^ .""^eitig .  lifted  to  the  highest  degree  to 
whieh,^'«ccording  to  the  terms  of  mystic  the- 
olog/,  the  soul  united  to  God  can  be  exalted." 

St.  Fraijcis  de  Sales  compares  the  conversion 


of  St.  Catharine  to  that  of  St.  Paul.  He  says  : 
"  St.  Paul  was  in  a  moment  cleansed  with  a 
perfect  cleansing,  as  was  also  St.  Catharine  of 
Genoa,  and  a  few  others;  but  this  sort  of 
cleansing  is  altogether  miraculous,  and  out  of 
the  ordinary  way  of  grace." 

Exclaiming  to  herself,  "No  more  of  the 
world  !  no  more  of  sin  ! "  she  hastened  along 
the  streets,  only  partially  roused  from  the 
ecstasy  into  which  her  conversion  had  thrown 
her.  To  the  eyes  of  the  world,  she  seemed  like 
one  distracted ;  and,  no  doubt,  those  who 
knew  her  imagined  that  she  was  rushing  home 
to  hide  her  grief  at  some  new  outrage  from 
her  cruel  husband. 

Once  in  her  own  room,  she  gave  way  to  all 
the  varied  emotions  which  mastered  her  whole 
being ;  love  and  contrition  were  dominant 
ones.  By  the  light  of  that  brilliant  ray,  sin  ap- 
peared in  all  its  horrible  ugliness,  and  the  con- 
trition which  she  felt  for  the  least  of  her  faults 
was  so  great  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
Divine  assistance,  she  would  have  died  of  grief. 
The  immediate  impression  made  on  her  by 
her  conversion  lasted  for  two  days,  during 
which  time  she  gave  utterance  to  many  re- 
markable ejaculations,  among  them  the  fol- 
lowing :  "  0  Love,  can  it  be  that  Thou  hafet 
called  me  with  so  much  love,  and  made  me 
know  in  one  moment  that  which  the  tongue 
cannot  express ! " 

From  this  time  forward,  St.  Catharine  pos- 
sessed the  gift  of  prayer  in  a  most  sublime  de- 
gree ;  and  the  chief  theme  of  her  meditation 
was  a  horror  of  sin,  and  the  majesty  of  God 
offended  thereby.  Only  a  few  days  after  her 
conversion  she  had  a  vision,  which  was  one 
of  the  most  remarkable,  and,  for  her,  most 
important,  visions  of  her  life.  Our  Lord  ap- 
peared to  her  while  she  was  at  prayer  in  her 
own  room.  His  Head  crowned  with  thorns,  and 
His  Body  lacerated  with  scourging.  He  was 
laden  with  His  Cross.  Blood  flowed  in  tor- 
rents from  His  countless  wounds,  and  she 
heard  these  words  issue  from  His  lips  :  "  Seest 
thou  this  Blood  9  All  was  shed  for  love  of 
thee,  and  in  satisfaction  for  thy  sins." 

The  recollection  of  this  vision  never  left  the 
Saint's  mind,  and  her  answering  exclamation, 
"  0  my  Love !  no  more  of  the  world,  no 
more  of  sin  ! "  is  still  repeated  in  the  sanctu- 
aries and  before  the  altars  of  Genoa. 

This  vision  enabled  St.  Catharine  to  make 
her  general  confession  thoroughly,  and  with 
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the  most  perfect  contrition.  In  speaking  of 
this  matter,  she  herself  says  that  to  her  it 
^seemed  that  to  have  sinned  was  a  suffering 
more  horrible  than  hell  itself,  so  great  did  even 
the  mere  shadow  of  venial  sin  appear. 

Love  of  God,  hatred  of  sin :  these  two  phrases 
contain  the  whole  life  of  St.  Catharine.  St. 
Francis  de  Sales,  in  speaking  of  the  wonderful 
grace  of  her  conversion  which  thus  made  her 
a  finished  lover  of  the  Creator,  and  a  powerful 
enemy  of  sin,  says :  "  A  seraph,  holding  a 
golden  dart,  plunged  it  into  the  heart  of  St. 
Teresa.  Such  was  the  dart  of  love  which  God 
plunged  into  the  heart  of  the  great  St.  Cath- 
arine of  Genoa  in  the  beginning  of  her  con- 
version, by  which  she  was  left  completely 
changed,  so  as  to  no  longer  live  save  for  the 
Creator."  In  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  Catharine 
could  then  say :  /  live^  now  not  7,  hut  Christ 
liveth  in  me.    (Galatians,  ii,  20.) 

"  He  who  loves  justice  must  be  pleased  when 
thieves  receive  their  due  punishment,"  was  one 
of  our  Saint's  favorite  aphorisms  regarding 
penance.  She  was  the  enemy  of  sin,  chiefly 
of  sin  in  herself;  in  others  she  lamented  it,  in 
herself  she  punished  it.  Calling  her  body  a 
thief  which  had  robbed  God  of  those  powers 
of  mind,  heart  and  soul,  which  should  have 
been  His  alone — robbed  Him  of  them,  to  waste 
them  on  creatures, — she  made  that  body  un- 
dergo its  due  punishment.  She  dismissed  her 
maids  ;  divided  her  wardrobe  between  the  poor 
and  the  altar,  keeping  only  a  plain  toilet  for 
herself.  In  the  matter  of  food,  she  both  fasted 
and  denied  herself  delicacies ;  nay,  more,  the 
plain  food  she  allowed  herself  was  rendered  un- 
palatable by  being  seasoned  with  bitter  herbs. 
She  wore  haircloth  constantly ;  placed  sting- 
ing, pricking  planks  in  her  bed  ;  made  free 
use  of  the  discipline,  until  blood  would  come ; 
exercised  herself  in  the  virtue  of  silence,  and, 
as  it  were,  quarrelled  with  every  faculty  of 
her  body ;  in  fact,  she  had  only  to  remember 
any  natural  inclination  of  humanity,  to  prac- 
tise something  in  direct  opposition  to  it. 

Such  was  the  life  of  St.  Catharine  for  the 
fourteen  months  which  followed  her  conver- 
sion. Her  sins  were  always  before  her,  illu- 
minated by  a  divine  ray  which  showed  her  the 
full  enormity  of  every  and  each  one.  How 
terrible  they  seemed,  her  penances  give  us  a 
faint  idea ;  and  hers  was  a  life  passed  without 
mortal  sins,  and  with  very  few  deliberate  ve- 
nial sins.     Have  we  no  lesson  to  learn  here  ? 


These  fourteen  months  having  passed,  St.. 
Catharine,  by  the  Divine  mercy,  lost  sight  of 
all  her  sins,  and  found  herself  immersed,  as  in 
a  deep  sea,  in  that  peace  of  God  which  is  be- 
yond all  explanation,  and  yet  which  she  so 
touchingly  explained  when  she  said  :  "  I  have- 
no  longer  either  heart  or  soul,  but  the  heart 
and  the  soul  within  me  is  that  of  my  dearly 
Beloved." 

This  sudden  conversion  did  not,  at  the  time- 
of  its  occurrence,  give  any  great  edification  ;: 
no  one  placed  any  faith  in  it.  The  Saint  was 
the  victim  of  a  profound  sadness — natural 
enough,  considering  her  trials ;  and  her  new 
exercises  were  deemed  the  fruit  of  melancholy- 
madness.  '"  When  people  are  in  trouble  they 
imagine  they  want  to  be  pious  ;  but  it  is  only 
imagination,"  said  the  wise  ones.  The  prestige 
of  her  beautiful  childhood  and  her  'lovely  girl- 
hood seemed  all  forgotten ;  and  her  piety  was 
called  a  new  freak,  entirely  out  of  keeping 
with  her  past  life.  Saints  are  rarely  saints  in 
the  eyes  of  their  own  generation ;  it  would  seem 
as  though  God  wished  to  keep  their  beauty 
all  to  Himself  for  awhile,  before  letting  the 
world  see  it.  Their  souls  are  always  sealed 
fountains  and  enclosed  gardens.  One  day 
Genoa  was  going  to  exult  with  an  exceeding 
great  joy  over  the  possession  of  such  a  Saint ; 
but  that  time  was  not  yet,  and  Catharine  wan- 
dered, like  an  unacknowledged  heir  to  a  throne, 
among  those  who  should  have  crowned  her. 

St.  Catharine  had  then  a  confessor,  that  i», 
there  was  a  priest  who  received  her  confes- 
sions ;  her  conversion  was  neither  hindered 
nor  fostered  by  him  ;  her  exercises  he  simply- 
permitted,  but  did  not  especially  regulate. 
Tongues  were,  no  doubt,  in  the  fifteenth  cen>- 
tury  just  what  they  are  in  the  nineteenth  ; 
there  were  then,  as  now,  the  same  number  of 
pious  people — pious  without  true  holiness. 
Such  always  busy  themselves  with  things  not 
committed  to  their  care.  Had  any  priest 
sanctioned  St.  Catharine's  sudden  conversion^ 
he  would  only  have  made  himself  a  target  for 
a  volley  of  censure  from  those  persons.  Of 
course  their  censure  would  not  have  been  of- 
ficial; still,  after  awhile,  it  would  have  achieved 
the  result  desired  by  them. 

Our  Lord  solved  the  difficulty  by  bestowing 
upon  the  Saint  that  rare  grace  of  being  di- 
rected by  Himself,  by  means  of  the  very  highest 
order  of  visions,  those  which  are  called  in  the 
language  of  mystic  theology  intellectual  vi- 
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sions.  These  are  visions  which  are  received  by 
the  mind  without  any  impression  being  made 
on  either  the  senses  or  the  imagination,  God 
impressing  directly  on  the  intellect  certain 
words  expressive  of  His  will  regarding-  cer- 
tain matters.*  Of  course  this  was  to  St.  Cath- 
arine a  crowning  grace,  and  yet  it  gave  her 
many  fears,  much  anxiety  ;  for,  accompanying 
her  firm  belief  in  the  reality  of  these  visions, 
there  was  a  constant  dread  lest  she  might  be 
the  victim  of  some  delusion  ;  so  she  never  un- 
dertook any  penance  or  good  work  without 
consulting  the  priest  to  whom  she  was  in  the 
habit  of  going  to  confession. 

One  of  the  first  visions  which  she  was  thus 
obliged  to  submit  to  examination  occurred 
but  three  days  after  her  conversion,  on  the 
Feast  of  the  Annunciation.  While  she  was 
meditating  upon  thfe  sublime  mystery  of  the 
day,  our  Lord  appeared  to  her,  requesting  her 
to  follow  Him  into  the  desert  to  join  Him  in 
His  forty  days'  fast,  to  which  she  consented. 
However,  when  the  ecstasy  left  her,  she  tested 
its  reality  by  an  effort  to  partake  of  the  family 
dinner ;  but  she  was  uffable  to  swallow  a  sin- 
gle morsel,  and  left  the  table,  allowing  the 
servants  to  believe  her  ill.  For  several  days 
she  kept  this  fast,  without  remarking  upon 
it  to  anyone ;  but  her  household  observed  it, 
and  were  much  surprised  to  see  her  health 
unaffected.  When  she  went  to  confession 
she  spoke  freely  of  this,  relating  her  vision 
and  its  consequences.  The  priest  did  not 
give  it  much  credence  :  she  was  so  young, 
the  circumstances  surrounding  her  were  so 
peculiarly  sad,  perhaps  the  devil  was  just 
making  sport  of  a  mind  devoured  by  hypo- 
chondria. So  the  confessor  commanded  her 
to  pay  no  attention  to  the  matter,  and  to  take 
her  meals  as  usual.  She  obeyed  him  ;  but  the 
consequences  were  so  serious — the  nausea  oc- 
casioned by  eating  bringing  on  spasms,  which 
were  almost  fatal — that  he  retracted  his  de- 
cision. 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  her  semi-annual 
total  fast,  which  was  a  habit  continued  for 
twenty-three  years.  These  fasts  were  for 
Lent  and  Advent,  her  Advent  beginning  with 
the  12th  of  November,  and  lasting  until 
Christmas  Day.  This  prolonged  fast  occa- 
sioned remarks  which  the  Saint  found  very 
disagreeable.     Being  one  day  obliged  to  an- 


*  Maineri,  Vita  de  Santa  Caterina  di  Genoa, 


swer  some  questions  concerning  it,  she  re- 
plied :  "  My  not  eating  is  a  work  of  God,  over 
which  I  have  no  power  ;  so  I  cannot  glorify 
myself,  neither  can  it  be  wondered  at,  for  of 
Him  this  requires  no  effort." 

At  the  close  of  the'fourteen  months  which 
she  devoted  to  punishing  herself  like  a  thief, 
our  Saint  had  a  most  consoling  vision,  in  which 
she  beheld  our  Lord  seated,  with  St.  John 
resting  upon  His  bosom,  while  she  herself  lay 
with  Mary  Magdalen  at  His  feet.  Suddenly 
she  was  lovingly  raised,  and  drawn  up  to  rest, 
in  the  company  of  St.  John,  upon  that  Sacred 
Heart,  the  source  of  all  love  and  happiness. 

Thus  she  was,  if  possible,  still  more  con- 
firmed in  grace.  As  she  herself  says,  there 
was  a  ray  of  love  connecting  God  with  her 
heart  as  with  a  golden  cord,  a  cord  never  to 
be  severed,  so  that  she  could  not  be  fearful  of 
losing  God. 

Have  we  nothing  to  learn  from  the  phases 
of  St.  Catharine's  life  narrated  in  this  chap- 
ter ?  Can  we  fail  to  love  one  who  loved  God 
so  ardently  ?  Is  her  life  really  beyond  our 
comprehension,  our  admiration  ?  The  Geno- 
ese laity  study  her  life,  they  love  her,  they  un- 
derstand her,  they  admire  her  ;  yet,  let  it  be 
repeated,  they  are  not  lifted  above  the  ordi- 
nary routine  of  life.  Wealth  and  fashion  reign 
in  Genoa  as  elsewhere  ;  her  merchants  are 
princes  ;  their  fleets  sail  east  and  west,  and  re- 
turn laden  with  treasures  brought  from  afar  ; 
and  yet,  in  the  midst  of  all  this,  the  Genoese 
laity  love  St.  Catharine,  and  imitate  her  vir- 
tues. 

Have  we  really  nothing  to  learn  from  saints 
like  her  ?  Does  not  God  intend  them  for  our 
models  ?  What  student  of  Art  would  refuse 
to  study  the  works  of  the  great  masters  of 
sculpture  and  painting  to  devote  himself  to 
those  of  mediocre  artists,  because  he  him- 
self never  could  hope  to  rise  above  medioc- 
rity ?  Yet  we  are  doing  something  similar 
when  we  turn  from  the  lives  of  canonized 
saints  to  the  perusal  of  pious  biographies  of 
persons  whose  lives  were  exceedingly  like  our 
own.  These  pious  biographies  do  much  good 
in  their  way ;  but  when  we  raise  them  to  a 
category  to  which  they  do  not  belong,  we  are 
falling  into  an  error  which  the  Church  at- 
tacked when  the  power  of  proclaiming  saints, 
and  of  presenting  them  to  the  veneration  of 
the  faithful,  was  restricted  to  Rome  alone. 
Pious    biographies    are   excellent,   and    they 
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throw  light  upon  many  of  the  ordinary  ways 
and  corners  of  life  ;  but  we  are  turning  them 
aside  from  their  rightful  purpose  when  we  say 
that  those  whom  they  depict  are  saints  enough 
for  us. 

Have  we  nothing  to  learn  from  the  austeri- 
ties which  St.  Catharine  and  those  like  her 
have  practised  ?  Who  was  it  that  said : 
Learn  of  Me,  and  you  shall  find  rest  to 
your  souls  ?  What  are  the  austerities  of 
the  most  seraphic  of  saints  compared  to  the 
thirty-three  years  of  our  Lord's  life  on  earth  ? 
Yet  He  tells  us,  Learn  of  Me.  What  were 
His  sufferings,  after  all,  but  voluntary  auster- 
ities ?  True  enough,  as  far  as  His  human  na- 
ture was  concerned,  these  sufferings  were  pas- 
sive on  His  part :  He  endured  them  ;  they 
were  not,  as  a  rule,  self-inflicted  ;  but,  in  the 
beginning.  He  possessed  a  nature  which  suf- 
fering could  not  touch  ;  sooner  could  the  an- 
gry waves  of  the  sea  reach  the  cloud-capped 
summits  of  the  Alps  than  suffering  find  access 
to  that  Being  whose  life  is  joy.  In  order  to 
undergo  these  sufferings,  the  Divine  Word 
€hose  for  Himself  that  nature  which  was  most 
capable  of  suffering ;  and  He  took  it  upon 
Himself  so  that  He  might  dwell  upon  earth, 
to  be  the  victim  of  envy,  malice,  hatred  and 
cruelty  ;  and  He  tells  us.  Learn  of  Me. 

St.  Catharine  obeyed  these  words ;  and  let 
US  learn  of  her  to  love  God,  to  hate  sin,  and  to 
cultivate  a  proper  spirit  of  penance.  Perhaps 
we  can  never  equal  her  in  these  things,  tut 
we  can  do  our  utmost ;  if  we  try  to  hate  our 
sins,  if  we  try  to  love  God,  a  spirit  of  penance 
must  follow.  We  cannot  do  much*  of  this 
last,  perhaps ;  still  we  can  do  much  more 
than  we  do.  Frail  health  cannot  altogether 
excuse  us  ;  there  are  many  little  acts  of  self- 
humiliation  which  will  not  injure  our  health 
in  the  least.  What  is  the  sense  of  these  ? 
many  ask,  asserting  that  they  have  no  utility. 
Just  because  they  are  so  useless,  they  are  val- 
uable as  penance  ;  for  that  original  sin  out  of 
which  all  sins  flow  was  a  rebellion  of  the  in- 
tellect against  God  ;  and  what  seem  senseless 
acts  of  humiliation,  are  direct  acts  of  repara- 
tion for  this  rebellion.  When  our  lives  are 
characterized  by  a  true  spirit  of  Christian  hu- 
mility and  penance,  seraphic  saints  do  not  re- 
pel us :  we  see  in  them  only  beautiful  copies 
of  that  Divine  Model  who  says  to  us  all,  Learn 
of  Me. 

(to  be  continued.) 


Of  Pearls  and  a  Queen. 


BY  JOHN   ACTON. 


3N  sleep,  we  all  with  hope  are  fain 
To  search  old  Dreamland's  gentle  seas 
For  pearls— or  any  other  gain 
Our  dreams  make  perfect  when  they  pi 


Yet  the  best  pearl  nor  Dreamland  deeps 

Nor  any  earthly  ones  possess  : 
Near  Christ  this  pearl  our  leal  Queen  keeps- 

The  sky -pearl  of  her  prayerfulness. 


The  Devotions  of  the  Church. 


HOW   TO   PROFIT   BY   THEM. 


How  beautiful  and  edifying  are  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  Church  in  her  series  of  succes- 
sive devotions  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  the  year  !    Every  day  of  the  week  has  its 
specific  devotion  and  its  peculiar  spiritual  sig- 
nificance.  Every  month  is  consecrated  to  some 
saint,  or  special  devotion  ;  and  the  great  sea- 
sons of  the  Church,  from  Advent  to  Pentecost, 
are  made  to  follow  each  other  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  bring  before  our  minds,  in  admira- 
ble order,  and  to  impress  upon  our  hearts  in  the 
most  effective  way,  all  the  great  truths  of  our 
holy  religion.     But  how  large  a  proportion  of 
Catholics  really  enter  into  the  spirit  of  these 
devotions,  and  follow  the  appointments  of  the 
Church  with  glad  mind  and  will  ?     Compara- 
tively few,  we  fear ;  and  in  casting  about  for  a 
reason,  we  have  become  satisfied,  from  experi- 
ence and  observation,  that  one  great  reason 
is  because  they  do  not  take  pains  to  inform 
themselves  sufiiciently  in  regard  to  the  nature 
and  significance  of  those  various  devotions. 
In  large  cities,  where  the  means    of  grace 
abound ;  where  there  are  many  churches  and 
numerous  priests  ;   and  where  they  have  the 
means   of  carrying   out  their  devotions  in  a 
more  elaborate,  impressive  and  edifying  man- 
ner than  where  the  same  facilities  do  not  exist, 
the   deficiency  we  speak  of  is,  in  a  manner, 
made  up  by  the  frequent  public  services  and 
instructions  appropriate  to  each  season.  ,  But 
even  there,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  multitudes 
fall  far  short  of  realizing  the    full    benefit 
which   the  observances  are  calculated  to  be- 
stow, on  account  of  not  taking  pains  to  read  up 
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and  study  into  the  devotions  privately,  and 
thus  be  prepared  to  follow  them  more  intel- 
ligently, and,  consequently,  in  a  more  edifying 
manner. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  what  a  wealth  of 
books  of  instruction  and  devotion  have  been 
provided  for  the  varied  and,  well-nigh,  multi- 
tudinous occasions  constantly  occurring  in 
the  Church's  yearly  round  ;  and  yet  how  few 
of  these  books,  comparatively,  are  used,  even 
by  multitudes  of  Catholics  who  aim  to  live 
good  and  devout  lives  !  Take,  for  instance,  the 
present  month,  devoted  to  the  Holy  Souls  in 
Purgatory.  It  is  a  subject  of  universal  com- 
plaint that  so  little  interest  is  taken  by  Cath- 
olics in  their  departed  friends.  There  is  no 
lack  of  faith  in  the  Church's  doctrine,  but, 
somehow,  that  faith  is  not  lively  and  active, 
leading  to  corresponding  conduct.  Why  is 
this  ?  The  best  answ^er  that  we  can  imagine 
to  that  question  would  be  to  see  a  whole  con- 
gregation, on  the  first  day  of  November,  put 
in  possession  of  some  one  of  the  numerous 
books  of  devotion  designed  especially  for  that 
month,  and  each  one  exhorted  to  follow  it 
faithfully  each  day,  during  the  whole  month. 
Judging  from  the  effect  that  this  practice  has 
had  upon  others  (and  we  speak  from  personal 
experience  in  the  matter),  there  would,  in  all 
probability,  be  such  a  revival  of  devotion  to 
the  souls  in  purgatory,  in  that  congregation,  as 
was  never  witnessed  before.  Why?  There- 
suit  is  a  perfectly  simple  and  natural  one.  The 
subject  of  purgatory  has  been  brought  before 
the  minds  of  the  people,  from  day  to  day,  in  a 
most  effective  way.  They  have 'read  the  re- 
flections and  considerations,  and  have  medi- 
tated upon  the  great  truths  pertaining  to  the 
subject.  They  have,  as  it  were,  been  brought 
near  to  their  friends  departed,  when,  perhaps, 
they  had  previously  well-nigh  forgotten  them. 
They  have  been  made  to  realize  more  deeply 
the  true  condition  and  great  needs  of  their 
friends,  and  they  have  been  led  to  cry  mightily 
to  God  for  their  relief.  They  will  have  Masses 
said  for  them,  they  will  perform  good  works 
to  gain  indulgences  for  them,  they  will  prac- 
tise mortification  and  self-denial,  and  do  all 
in  their  power  to  comfort  and  relieve  their 
dear  ones.  And  these  resolutions  and  revived 
practices  will  have  a  reflex  influence,  and  these 
people  will  begin  to  realize  the  importance  of 
living  in  such  a  way  as  to  escape  the  pains  of 
purgatory  themselves ;  and  the  result,  at  the 


end  of  the  month,  will,  without  doubt,  be  as. 
surprising  as  it  will  be  consoling  and  edify- 
ing both  to  pastor  and  people.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  other  special  devotions 
of  the  Church :  the  Months  of  St.  Joseph  ; 
of  the  Sacred  Heart ;  of  the  Precious  Blood  ; 
of  the  Holy  Angels ;  and  that  beautiful 
month  of  sunshine  and  flowers,  the  Month  of 
Mary. 

We  have  often  wondered  that  the  great 
mass  of  the  Catholic  people,  upon  the  whole^ 
take  so  little  interest  in  these  devotions,  and 
that  so  few  take  pains  to  supply  themselves 
with  books  appropriate  to  each  season.  We 
have  inquired  from  the  booksellers,  and  we 
confess  we  were  even  pained  to  learn  how 
very  few,  comparatively,  of  these  books  are 
sold.  We  know,  indeed,  of  one  good  pastor 
who  makes  it  a  matter  of  conscientious  duty 
to  supply  his  parish  with  suitable  reading, 
and  books  of  devotion  ;  and  he  finds  a  most 
abundant  reward  for  all  his  trouble  in  the  in- 
creased zeal  and  fervor  of  his  people  for  every 
good  word  and  work.  Even  where,  as  in  some 
city  churches,  services  are  held  every  day  du- 
ring this  month,  and  meditations  are  read,  and 
devotions  performed  at  the  altar,  we  would 
not  hesitate  to  recommend  all  who  can  afford 
it — and,  certainly  they  are  very  few  who  can- 
not— to  procure  a  book  for  themselves,  and  fol- 
low it  in  their  private  devotions,  and  try  to  en- 
ter into  the  spirit  of  it.  By  so  doing  they  will 
be  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming  intelligent  as 
well  as  zealous,  fervent  and  devoted  Christians; 
and  the  formal,  perfunctory,  half-hearted  way 
in  which  they  have,  perhaps,  been  accustomed 
to  assist  at  the  devotions  of  the  Church  will  give 
place  to  a  warmth  of  interest  and  fervor  of  de- 
votion encouraging  to  others,  delightful  and 
consoling  to  themselves. 


Have  you  taken  notice  of  swallows  when 
they  are  shut  up  in  a  room  ?  They  keep  flying 
against  the  windows  and  the  ceiling  in  order 
to  regain  their  liberty.  But  they  fly  in  vain, 
untilsome  kind-hearted  person  opens  the  door 
for  them.  Thus  it  is  with  the  souls  in  purga- 
tory ;  they  are  continually  taking  their  flight 
towards  God,  who  created  them,  and  to  whom 
they  belong  by  grace,  but  they  are  held  back 
by  the  ceiling  of  His  justice  until  they  are 
perfectly  purified  from  their  stains. — Cure 
d'Ars. 
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BY   THE    REV.    A.    A.   LAMBING. 


Mary's  First   Shrine   in   the  Wilder- 
I  ■  ness. 

IP 

W  w    sire 
I  '     but 


I. 


There  is  in  the  heart  of  man  a  natural  de- 
sire of  honoring  not  only  celebrated  persons," 
but  also  places  that  have  been  the  scenes  of 
memorable  events.  Whose  heart  does  not 
warm  at  the  mention  of  Bunker  Hill  or  York- 
town,  Independence  Hall  or  Mount  Vernon  ? 
This  feeling  should  be  and  is  more  deeply 
seated  when  it  refers  to  matters  of  a  religious 
character,  for  then  it  bears  a  relation  to  the 
supernatural.  But  no  scenes  should  be  dearer 
to  the  heart  of  an  American  Catholic  than 
those  which  mark  the  places  where  the  Mother 
of  God — the  Patroness  of  the  Church  in  the 
United  States — was  first  publicly  venerated. 
Sacred  spots,  they  should  be  held  in  everlast- 
ing remembrance ! 

While  the  reader  will  permit  me  to  draw 
his  attention  to  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
these,  he  cannot  but  admire  the  pleasing  title 
under  which  our  loving  Mother  would  there 
be  venerated.  I  refer  to  "  The  Assumption  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  of  the  Beautiful  River," 
established  at  the  confluence  of  the  Allegheny 
and  Monongahela  rivers,  in  the  spring  of  1754. 
A  very  brief  sketch  of  the  French  occupation, 
of  this  country  will  form  a  fitting  introduction 
to  this  interesting  subject. 

Jacques  Cartier  took  possession  of  Canada, 
or  New  France,  as  it  was  then  called,  in  the 
name  of  the  King  of  France,  in  the  spring  of 
1534;  and  the  French  held  possession,  with 
the  exception  of  three  or  four  years,  until  it 
was  finally  ceded  to  the  English  in  1763.  Al- 
though they  claimed  all  of  the  present  British 
America,  with  parts  of  New  England  and  New 
York,  and  the  entire  valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
the  population  was  small,  and  was  found  prin- 
cipally along  the  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
Missionaries,  fur-traders  and  adventurers,  how- 
ever, penetrated  into  the  remotest  regions. 
On  their  way  to  the  West  and  the  Mississippi 
valley  they  passed  north  of  Lakes  Ontario 
and  Erie,  or  along  their  northern  shore.  It 
may  appear  strange,  to  those  unacquainted 
with  the  early  history  of  our  country,  that 
they  did  not  take  the  route  of  the  Allegheny 
and  Ohio  rivers  to  the  Mississippi ;  but  they 


must  bear  in  mind  that  the  fierce  and  treach- 
erous Iroquois,  or  "Five  Nations,"  occupied 
the  territory  lying  south  of  Lake  Ontario — a 
people  who  could  neither  be  subdued  by  arms- 
nor  bound  by  treaties,  till  their  power  was- 
somewhat  broken  and  their  pride  humbled 
towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  first  to  penetrate  to  the  head  waters  of 
the  Allegheny  and  explore  that  river  was 
Robert  Cavalier,  Sieur  de  La  Salle,  who,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1670,  left  Presqu' 
isle  (Erie),  and,  striking  the  upper  waters  of 
La  Riviere  au  Beufs  (French  Creek),  about  fif- 
teen or  twenty  miles  distant,  dismissed  the 
missionaries,  and  all  his  followers  but  a  few, 
with  whom  he  continued  his  course  down  the 
creek  and  the  Allegheny  and  Ohio  rivers  ta 
the  rapids  (Louisville),  when  he  returned.  The 
French  and  Indians  regarded  the  Allegheny 
and  Ohio  rivers  as  but  one  stream,  to  which  the 
latter  gave  various  names  according  to  their 
different  tribes  and  dialects.  I  shall  mention 
those  only  from  which  the  present  names  are 
derived.  The  term  Ohio,  or,  more  correctly^ 
Oh'he-yu,  or  Ho-he-yu  (with  a  drawling  sound 
on  the  middle  syllable),  is  the  name  given  by 
the  Seneca  Indians,  the  most  western  of  the 
"  Five  Nations,"  and  means  clear  water,  though 
generally  translated  beautiful  river.  Another 
Indian  name  is  Olighin-Sipou  (Allegheny 
River).  La  Salle  named  the  stream  the  River 
St.  Louis.  But  among  the  French  it  was 
commonly  designated  "The  Beautiful  River"; 
and  well  might  it  bear  that  name,  both  from 
the  crystal  clearness  of  its  waters  and  the 
enchanting  loveliness  of  the  scenery  along 
its  winding  course.  The  beautiful  river  by 
excellence,  it  was  a  fitting  place  on  which  to 
found  the  first  shrine  of  her  who  is  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  daughters  of  Adam.  The 
Monongahela,  which  unites  with  the  Alle- 
gheny at  this  favored  spot,  has  a  name  also 
of  Indian  origin,  which  means  falling -in-hanks. 

Both  the  French  and  the  English  laid  claim 
to  the  territory  embracing  the  western  part 
of  Pennsylvania,  the  former  by  right  of  La 
Salle's  discovery,  and  the  latter  as  forming  a 
part  of  her  colonies  ;  and  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  century  both  prepared  to  assert  their 
claim  by  force  of  arms.  The  French  had  al- 
ready built  small  fortifications  at  Presqu'  isle, 
on  the  head  waters  of  French  Creek  and  at  its 
mouth,  but  these  principally  with  a  view  to 
further  movements.    Late  in  the  fall  of  the 
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year  1753,  Major  George  Washington  was  ap- 
pointed by  Lieutenant-Governor  Dinwiddie, 
of  Virginia,  the  bearer  of  dispatches  to  the 
commander  of  the  French  at  these  posts  ;  and 
on  the  strength  of  his  report  a  small  body  of 
men  was  sent  out,  under  command  of  Captain 
William  Trent,  to  throw  up  a  fortification  at 
*'the  Forks,"  as  the  land  at  the  confluence  of 
Allegheny  and  Monongahela  was  then  called 
— a  name  which  was  soon  after  changed  for 
that  of  "  the  Point,"  by  which  it  has  since 
been  known.  He  arrived  on  the  17th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1754,  and  with  this  date  begins  the  per- 
manent occupation  of  the  site  of  Pittsburg. 
Prior  to  that  time  it  liad  been  known  among 
the  Indians  by  the  name  De-un-da-ga.  He 
commenced  a  small  fortification  ;  but  before 
its  completion,  the  French  and  Indians  sud- 
denly appeared,  to  .the  number  of  about  one 
thousand,  with  eighteen  cannon,  in  sixty  bat- 
teaux  and  three  hundred  canoes,  under  com- 
mand of  Captain  Contrecoeur,  having  de- 
scended the  Allegheny.  Contrecoeur  sum- 
moned Ensign  Ward,  who  commanded  in  the 
absence  of  Cuptain  Trent,  to  an  immediate 
surrender.  Having  but  forty  men  in  his  com- 
mand, nothing  was  left  but  to  comply.  The 
next  day  he  was  permitted  to  retire,  with  his 
men,  up  the  Monongahela.  The  French  then 
built  a  fort  close  in  the  Point,  to  which  they 
gave  the  name  of  Fort  Duquesne,  in  honor  of 
Marquis  Du  Quesne,  Governor-General  of 
New  France.  But  the  garrison  only  occupied 
the  fort ;  the  Indian  allies,  and  many  of  the 
French,  lived  near  it  in  cabins,  and  only  retired 
within  the  enclosure  when  menaced  by  an 
enemy.  The  following  description  of  the  fort, 
given  by  a  prisoner  detained  there  in  the  fall 
of  1756,  will  convey  an  idea  of  the  appearance 
and  strength  of  this,  perhaps,  the  most  impor- 
tant French  post  in  the  country  : 

**  It  is  four  square,  has  bastions  at  each  corner ;  it  is 
about  fifty  yards  long,  and  about  forty  yards  wide.  .  .  . 
About  half  the  fort  is  made  of  square  logs,  and  the 
other  half,  next  the  water,  of  stockades ;  there  are  en- 
trenchments cast  up  all  around  the  fort,  about  seven 
feet  high,  which  consist  of  stockades  driven  into  the 
ground  near  to  each  other  and  wattled  with  poles  like 
basket-work,  against  which  the  earth  is  thrown  up,  in 
a  gradual  ascent ;  the  steep  part  is  next  the  fort,  and 
has  three  steps  all  along  the  entrenchment,  for  the 
men  to  go  up  and  down,  to  fire  at  an  enemy  ;  these  en- 
trenchments are  about  four  rods  from  the  fort,  and  go 
all  around,  as  well  on  the  side  next  the  water  as  the 
land ;  the  outside  of  the  entrenchment  next  the  water 
I'oins  to  the  water.     The  fort  has  two  gates,  one  of 


which  opens  to  the  land  side,  and  the  other  to  the  wa- 
ter side,  where  the  magazine  is  built ;  that  to  the  land 
side  is,  in  fact,  a  drawbridge,  which  in  daytime  serves 
as  a  bridge  for  the  people,  and  in  the  night  is  drawn 
up  by  iron  chains  and  levers.  .  .  .  The  water  some- 
times rises  so  high  that  the  whole  fort  is  surrounded 
with  it,  so  that  canoes  may  go  around  it.  .  .  .  The 
stockades  are  round  logs,  better  th^n  a  foot  over,  and 
about  eleven  or  twelve  feet  high  ;  the  joints  are  se- 
cured by  split  logs ;  in  the  stockades  are  loop-holes, 
made  so  as  to  fire  slanting  toward  the  ground.  The 
bastions  are  filled  with  earth,  solid,  about  eight  feet 
high  ;  each  bastion  has  four  carriage  guns,  about  four 
pound  ;  no  swivels,  nor  any  mortars.  .  .  .  They  have 
no  cannon  but  at  the  bastions.  The  back  of  the  bar- 
racks and  buildings  are  of  logs,  placed  about  three  feet 
distance  from  the  logs  of  the  fort ;  between  the  build- 
ings and  the  logs  of  the  fort  it  is  filled  with  earth  about 
eight  feet  high,  and  the  logs  of  the  fort  extend  about 
four  feet  higher,  so  that  the  whole  height  of  the  fort  is 
about  twelve  feet.  There  are  no  pickets  nor  palisades 
on  the  top  of  the  fort  to  defend  it  against  scaling.  .  .  . 
There  are  no  bogs  nor  morasses  near  the  fort,  but  good 
dry  ground,  which  is  cleared  for  some  distance  from 
•the  fort,  and  the  stumps  cut  close  to  the  ground.  .  .  . 
There  are  about  twenty  or  thirty  ordinary  Indian  cab- 
ins about  the  fort," — [The  Olden  Time,  Vol.  I,  pp.  39, 
40.) 

The  English  immediately  adopted  measures 
for  retaking  the  place,  in  which  General  Brad- 
dock  was  met  by  the  French  and  Indians  and 
defeated  at  what  is  now  Braddock's  Field  on 
the  Monongahela,  ten  miles  from  the  fort,  July 
9, 1755.  Major  Grant  met  a  similar  fate  near 
where  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  now  stands,  Sep- 
tember 15,  1758.  But  the  French,  seeing  it 
impossible  to  resist  the  army  advancing  under 
General  Forbes,  set  fire  to  the  fort  and  adja- 
cent buildings,  Novembtr  24:th  of  the  same 
year,  and  withdrew  to  Lake  Erie.  The  Eng- 
lish took  possession  of  the  ruins  the  follow- 
ing day,  and  soon  after  commenced  the  erec- 
tion of  Fort  Pitt,  from  which  a  city  was  in 
time  to  take  its  name.  The  following  addi- 
tional description  of  the  fort  as  it  appeared 
when  the  English  took  possession  will  not  be 
without  interest : 

"We  arrived  at  six  last  night  (November  25),  and 
found  it  in  a  great  measure  destroyed.     There  are  two 
forts,  about  two  hundred  yards  distant ;  the  one  small, 
built  with  immense  labor,  but  a  great  deal  of  strong 
works  collected  into  very  little  room,  and  stands  on  the 
point  of  a  narrow  neck  of  land  at  the  confluence  of  the 
two  rivers.     Tis  square,  and  has  two  ravelins,  gabior 
at  each  corner,  etc.     The  other  fort  stands  on  the  banl 
of  the  Allegheny,  in  form  of  a  parallelogram,  but  nothi 
ing  so  strong  as  the  other  :  several  of  the  outworks  ai 
lately  begun  and  still  unfinished.    There  are,  I  think,^ 
thirty  stacks  of  chimneys  standing,  the  houses  all  burnfe| 
down:'— (The  Olden  Time,  Vol.  I,  pp.  184,  185.) 
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The  French  posts  in  the  northwest  of  Penn- 
sylvania were  soon  after  abandoned,  and  the 
French  power  was  extinguished  forever. 
Turn  we  now  to  the  religious  history  of  this 
Heaven-favored  spot. 

11. 

I  shall  premise  bj  stating  that  it  is  well 
known  to  every  student  of  American  history 
that  the  French  soldiers,  and  generally  their 
Indian  allies  also,  were  Catholics  ;  and  that  on 
all  their  expeditions  they  were  attended  by  an 
army  chaplain,  who  said  Mass  daily  in  the 
camp,  not  only  when  there  was  no  danger  of 
surprise,  but  also  in  the  face  or  in  pursuit  of 
the  enemy,  when  haste  and  vigilance  were 
necessary.  We  have  a  striking  illustration  of 
this  pious  custom  in  our  own  locality  and  at 
the  precise  period  of  which  we  are  now  treat- 
ing". When  M.  De  Villiers  was  marching 
against  the  English  who  were  encamped  at  a 
place  within  the  limits  of  the  present  Fayette 
County,  he  kept  a  journal  of  the  expedition,  in 
which  we  read  :  "  The  29th,  (June,  1754,)  Mass 
was  said  in  the  camp,  after  which  we  marched," 
etc.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  chaplain 
attended  the  important  expedition  that  de- 
scended the  Allegheny  to  take  possession  of 
"the  Forks,"  and  that  Mass  was  celebrated 
the  morning  after  the  arrival ;  for  now  the 
French  were  undisputed  masters,  and  no  enemy 
was  near  to  menace  them.  It  was  Friday,  in 
Easter  week,  April  17, 1754.  We  may  picture 
to  ourselves  the  boundless  virgin  forest,  broken 
only  in  the  Point  by  the  unfinished  works  of 
Captain  Trent ;  the  portable  altar  used  by  the 
missionary  is  erected  at  the  foot  of  a  giant 
oak ;  overhead  hang  the  tangled  branches  just 
budding  into  new  life  ;  the  flicker  of  the  can- 
dles, like  stars,  light  up  the  rustic  scene,  while 
at  the  foot  of  the  altar  stands  the  priest  in  his 
sacred  vestments  to  offer  up  the  Adorable  Vic- 
tim on  the  day  on  which  He  Himself  vouch- 
safed to  be  immolated  for  the  sins  of  men. 
Behind  and  around  the  minister  of  the  Most 
High  kneel  the  French  and  Indians  in  silent 
adoration  ;  farther  to  the  rear  flows  the  crystal 
current  of  "the  Beautiful  River,"  at  whose 
banks  the  canoes  and  batteaux  lie  moored ; 
while  beyond,  the  plain  stretches  out  till  it  is 
bordered  by  hills  that  rise  to  greet  the  morn- 
ing sun.  To  the  right,  the  turbid  waters  of 
the  Monongahela  are  seen  through  the  leafless 
trees  slowly  moving  on  to  mingle  with  the 
reluctant  Allegheny,  while  beyond  the  river 


rise  almost  perpendicularly  the  rugged  heights 
of  Mount  Washington.  But  far  above  the 
towering  trees,  far  above  the  azure  sky,  far 
above  the  hosts  of  heaven,  from  her  throne  of 
^lory  the  august  Mother  of  God  looks  down 
with  complacency  upon  the  silent  scene.  She 
rejoices  in  the  thought  that  fills  the  mind  of 
that  humble  priest,  for  she  has  inspired  him 
with  the  resolution  of  consecrating  that  now 
lonely  spot  to  her.  There  she  will  establish 
her  first  shrine  in  the  wilderness  ;  and  thither 
her  children  will  come  to  proclaim  her  praises 
and  invoke  her  intercession.  Thrice  happy 
priest  to  whom  it  was  given  to  establish  on 
that  calm  April  morning  the  first  shrine  of 
Mary  ;  and  thrice  happy  we  who  are  permitted 
to  rebuild  her  forgotten  sanctuary,  and  raise  a 
memorial  altar  on  that  favored  spot !  But  who 
was  that  happy  missionary  ?  It  was  Charles 
Baron,  a  child,  it  would  seem,  of  sunny  France, 
an  humble  son  of  the  humble  St.  Francis  of 
Assisium,  a  Recollect  Father,  who  in  religion 
had  taken  the  name  of  Denys.  I  learn  from 
Mr.  John  Gilmary  Shea  that  he  was  ordained 
September  23,  1741,  and  that,  after  serving 
several  different  parishes  in  Canada,  he  was 
appointed  chaplain  of  this  expedition,  and  took 
up  his  residence  at  Fort  Duquesne.  Some 
time  before  the  abandonment  of  the  fort,  an- 
other chaplain  succeeded  him,  and  he  was 
transferred  to  the  chaplaincy  of  Fort  St.  Fred- 
eric at  Ticonderoga,  on  Lake  Champlain,  where 
he  died  November  6,  1758,  a  few  days  before  . 
the  fall  of  Fort  Duquesne — his  heavenly 
Mother  having  called  him  to  herself  before  he 
should  hear  of  the  relinquishment  of  the  spot 
which  he  had  consecrated  to  her. 

A  chapel  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin 
existed  at  Fort  Duquesne  during  the  period  of 
the  French  occupation.  But  the  reader  will 
hardly  realize  the  honor  that  attaches  to  this 
chapel  until  he  is  told  that  although  there 
were  many  French  missions,  especially  in 
Michigan  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
there  were  only  three  others — those  of  Detroit, 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  Kaskaskia — as  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  learn,  dedicated  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  in  the  whole  present  territory 
of  the  United  States,  from  the  Allegheny 
Mountains  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  if  we  except 
the  French  and  Spanish  settlements  of  the 
Southwest — an  area  of  2,500,000  square  miles, 
or  about  two-thirds  of  the  entire  Republic. 

I  have  before  me  the  register  of  the  baptisms 
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and  interments  that  took  place  at  the  fort 
from  the  arrival  of  the  French  till  October, 
1756.  This  precious  record  was  rescued  from 
oblivion  in  the  archives  of  Canada,  and  one 
hundred  copies  were  printed,  at  no  little  ex- 
pense, by  Mr.  Shea,  already  mentioned,  in 
1859.*  It  is  an  octavo  volume  of  fifty-two 
pac,es,  in  old  French,  of  which  the  translation 
of  the  title  is,  "  The  Register  of  the  Baptisms 
and  Interments  which  took  place  at  Fort  Du- 
quesne  during  the  years  1753,  1754,  1755, 
and  1756."  The  register  is  divided  into  three 
parts,  each  duly  authenticated  by  M.  Contre- 
eoeur,  commander  of  the  fort,  and  contains  fif- 
teen baptisms,  of  which  two  only  are  French, 
eight  English,  two  Irish,  and  three  Indians, 
one  being  that  of  Jean  Baptiste  Christiguay, 
"  great  chief  of  the  Iroquois,"  who  was  then 
in  the  ninety-fifth  year  of  his  age.  The  num- 
ber of  interments  is  forty-two — thirty-four 
from  Fort  Duquesne,  and  eight  from  the 
posts  on  and  near  Lake  Erie — all  of  which 
are  French,  except  two  English  and  four  In- 
dians. The  first  entry  from  Fort  Duquesne 
is  dated  June  5,  1754  ;  and  the  last,  October 
10,  1756.  What  became  of  the  register  of  the 
last  two  years  cannot  now  be  known.  The 
entries  from  Fort  Duquesne  are  all  signed  ''fr. 
Denys  Baron,  P.  R.,  chaplain,"  except  one 
which  has  in  connection  with  his  name  that 
of  "fr.  Luc  Collet,  P.  R.,  chaplain  of  Presqu' 
isle  and  French  Creek."  The  title  in  the 
entries  till  August  6th,  is  merely  "Fort  Du- 
quesne of  the  Beautiful  River";  from  that 
date  till  September  12th,  it  is  ''Fort  Du- 
quesne under  the  title  of  the  Assumption  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin";  but  from  the  latter 
date  till  the  end  of  the  register  it  is  "at 
Fort  Duquesne  under  the  title  of  the  Assump- 
tion of  the  Blessed  Virgin  of  the  Beautiful 
River." 

Here  in  the  lonely  wilderness  the  praises  of 
Mary  resounded  in  union  with  those  of  her 
divine  Son ;  here  her  feasts  were  celebrated 
with  a  solemnity  that  the  forest  surroundings 
tended  to  enhance ;  and  here,  too,  the  dis- 
charge of  cannon  added  to  the  pomp,  as  we 


*  I  deem  it  a  duty  to  state  here,  in  justice  both  to 
Mr.  Shea  and  myself,  that  I  was  led  into  an  error  by 
those  who  should  have  known  better,  and  stated  in  my 
History  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  Dioceses  of 
Pittsburg  and  Allegheny  that  this  register  was  pro- 
«ured  and  printed  by  Bishop  O'Connor.  The  facts 
are  as  stated  in  the  text . 


learn  from  Christian  Frederick  Post,  who  w  as 
sent  from  Philadelphia  in  the  summer  of 
1758,  to  try  to  win  the  Indians  from  their  al- 
legiance to  the  French,  and  who  writes  in  his 
journal,  under  date  of  August  27th  :  "  Just  as 
I  set  off",  the  French  fired  all  their  great  guns, 
it  being  Sunday — I  counted  nineteen, — and  I 
concluded  they  did  the  same  every  Sabbath." 
—{The  Olden  Time,  Vol.  I,  p.  112.) 

But  the  fort  was  abandoned,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  the  fall  of  1758,  and  the  name  of 
Mary  was  no  longer  remembered ;  for  those 
who  took  possession  of  the  smouldering  ruins 
were  not  of  the  generations  who  call  her 
blessed.  It  was  a  sad  day  for  the  French, 
and  still  sadder  for  their  devoted  missionary, 
as  he  retired  from  Mary's  shrine  that  chill 
November  morning,  where  he  had  for  the 
last  time  offered  up  the  Adorable  Sacrifice, 
and  breathed  a  prayer  to  Our  Lady  of  the  As- 
sumption of  the  Beautiful  River.  And  as, 
later,  he  saw  the  flames  devour  the  humble 
shrine,  a  tear  stole  down  his  cheek  as  he  sent 
up  a  fervent  aspiration  to  Mary  that  hands 
might,  ere  long,  be  found  to  restore  her  ruined 
sanctuary,  and  voices  to  chant  her  praise. 
Nor  can  we  suppress  our  emotions  in  re- 
flecting upon  the  work  of  that  memorable 
day. 

Time  wore  on  ;  a  town  sprung  up  and  grew 
into  a  city,  and  the  silent  forest  gave  way 
before  the  march  of  civilization  ;  Catholics 
mingled  with  the  throngs  who  hastened 
hither  to  find  a  home ;  and  priests,  on  their 
way  to  the  West,  stopped  to  offer  up  the  Sav- 
ing Victim  ;  or  a  priest  from  some  other  mis- 
sion in  the  western  part  of  the  State  said  Mass 
for  the  scattered  few,  but  always  at  the  Point, 
the  spot  that  had  of  old  been  consecrated  to 
Mary.  Then  a  church  was  built  in  another 
part  of  the  city,  and  in  time  a  second,  that  was 
destined  to  be  the  Cathedral  of  a  Bishop.  But 
the  shrine  of  Mary  was  not  rebuilt.  At  length 
a  Bishop  was  appointed — Rt.  Rev.  Michael 
O'Connor ;  the  first  synod  was  held  June  16, 
1844,  and  among  its  acts  was  the  selection  of 
a  patron  for  the  newly-erected  see.  As  of  old 
Mary  inspired  the  gentle  Father  Baron  to 
place  his  mission  and  chapel  under  her  invo- 
cation, so  now,  after  the  lapse  of  eighty-six 
years,  she  would  renew  her  claim  to  special 
veneration,  and  manifest  her  predilection  for 
this  sacred  spot  by  making  the  Bishop  the 
unconscious  though  ready  instrument  of  her 
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will.  Commenting  on  the  title  and  dedication 
of  the  chapel  in  Fort  Duquesne,  Dr.  O'Connor 
remarks  in  the  Diocesan  Register  :  '^  It  is  pre- 
sumed it  was  dedicated  under  this  title  on  the 
Feast  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
after  their  (the  French  soldiers')  first  arrival, 
■  as  it  is  only  after  that  day  that  it  is  desig- 
nated by  that  name  in  the  register.  It  would 
appear  that  this  dedication  was  accepted  by 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  as  at  the  first  synod  of 
the  new  diocese  of  Pittsburg  the  new  diocese 
was  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  Holy 
Virgin  under  the  title  of  the  Assumption, 
though  no  one  was  aware  at  that  time  of  the 
previous  dedication  under  the  same  title." 
How  admirably  are  the  ways  of  God  here 
manifested  ;  how  well  calculated  to  fill  the 
heart  with  gratitude  to  Him,  and  with  love 
for  His  Holy  Mother  ;  how  deserving  of  per- 
petual remembrance ! 

Some  will,  doubtless,  try  to  explain  this  by 
attributing  the  choice  of  this  title  both  by  the 
French  and  by  the  Bishop  to  chance  ;  by  the 
former,  because  the  Blessed  Virgin,  under  the 
title  of  the  Assumption,  was  the  principal 
patron  of  the  kingdom  under  the  old  regime; 
by  the  latter,  because  it  was  necessary  for  him 
to  choose  some  patron,  and  the  circumstance 
of  his  consecration  on  the  Feast  of  the  As- 
sumption .dictated  the  one  to  be  selected. 
How  unworthy  a  Christian  to  attribute  any- 
thing to  chance,  when  the  Holy  Spirit  de- 
4clares  that  God  does  all  things  in  wisdom,  that 
-the  very  hairs  of  our  head  are  all  numbered, 
and  that  a  poor  little  sparrow  is  an  object  of 
divine  solicitude  !  Shall  God  take  care  of  such 
things  as  these,  and  yet  leave  the  honor  of 
His  Immaculate  Mother  to  chance  ?  No : 
"the  devout  child  of  Mary  must  exclaim,  in 
^accents  of  gratitude  :  "  The  finger  of  God  is 
there." 

Years  stole  on  in  their  silent  course,  but 
still  the  shrine  of  Mary  was  not  restored  ;  and 
few  even  knew  of  the  early  blessing  that  had 
been  bestowed  upon  a  spot  that  was  now  re- 
garded as  least  worthy  of  honor. 

A  large  lot  of  ground  at  the  Point  is  owned 
by  a  wealthy  gentleman  residing  in  London, 
who  rents  it  out  in  small  lots  for  long  terms 
of  years  to  persons  who  build  their  own 
dwellings  upon  them.  In  this  way  a  large 
number  of  Catholics,  principally  from  Galway, 
Ireland,  have  found  their  humble  homes  there. 
'  True  to  their  faith,  familiar  with  their  native 


language,  but  poor  in  this  world's  goods,  they 
earned  their  daily  bread,  and  little  more.  But 
many  of  them  being  unable  to  dress  as  they 
would  wish  to  appear  in  church,  the  practice 
of  their  religion  was  not  in  all  cases  in  har- 
mony with  their  profession.  That  poverty 
might  no  longer  be  a  cause  or  a  pretext  for 
their  absenting  themselves  from  Mass,  the 
rector  of  the  Cathedral  purchased  a  dwelling 
house  on  First  Street,  and  taking  out  the  par- 
titions and  fitting  it  up  for  a  chapel,  had  it  ded- 
icated, November  29,  1868,  under  the  title  of 
"  Our  Lady  of  Consolation."  A  school — the 
necessary  companion  of  a  church^was  opened 
about  the  same  time  in  the  rooms  of  the  sec- 
ond floor.  But  the  chapel  was  much  too  small, 
and  another  house  near  it  was  bought,  treated 
in  the  same  manner,  and  the  space  between 
them  built  up,  making  in  all  a  most  unique 
chapel.  It  was  dedicated  April  11, 1869,  and  it 
stood  quite  near,  if  not  on,  the  precise  spot  oc- 
cupied by  Mary's  first  shrine  in  the  wilderness. 
For  some  months  the  church  was  visited  by  a 
priest  from  the  Cathedral,  whose  acquaintance 
with  the  Irish  language  eminently  fitted  him 
for  the  position  ;  Irish  sermons  were  now  as 
frequent  as  English,  and  "  the  Point  Chapel," 
as  it  was  called,  became  a  point  of  attraction. 
Soon  a  resident  pastor  was  appointed,  who 
died  ;  another  followed  him  to  the  grave,  and 
in  January,  1874,  the  writer  of  these  lines  was 
appointed  to  the  charge.  The  congregation 
then  numbered  about  three  hundred  families, 
nearly  all  of  whom  were  very  poor.  The  good 
people  struggled  on  as  best  they  could,  for  it 
was  in  the  great  financial  panic,  and  many 
found  it  barely  possible  to  live — not  a  few 
depending  on  the  hand  of  charity. 

Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Tuigg,  rightly  judging  the 
building  no  longer  a  suitable  place  for  offer- 
ing up  the  Adorable  Sacrifice,  purchased  the 
Ames  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  May  12, 
1876,  and  handed  it  over  to  the  congregation, 
thereby  furnishing  a  more  fitting  place  for 
celebrating  Mass.  This  building  stands  at  the 
corner  of  Ferry  Street  and  Third  Avenue,  a 
short  distance  from  the  former  chapel,  is  a 
substantial  brick  structure  fifty-five  by  sev- 
enty-two feet  and  fourteen  feet  to  the  ceiling, 
and  has  a  flat  roof,  it  being  only  the  first 
story  of  the  original  plan  of  those  who  built 
it.  It  was  dedicated  by  the  Bishop,  September 
24,  1876,  and  from  the  feast  of  the  day  was 
named  St.  Mary  of  Mercy. 
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III. 

Now  that  a  permanent  church  was  located 
at  the  Point,  after  the  lapse  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  years  from  the  destruction  of 
Mary's  first  shrine,  the  time  seemed  to  have 
arrived  for  restoring  the  ruined  altar  and  re- 
viving the  honor  of  the  Mother  of  God,  under 
the  title  and  on  the  spot  where  in  the  begin- 
ning she  herself  had  preferred  to  be  venerated. 
A  beautiful,  though  not  expensive,  little 
memorial  altar  was,  therefore,  erected  at  the 
Gospel  side  of  the  main  altar  of  the  church,  in 
the  summer  of  1878,  and  was  dedicated  under 
the  title  of  "  The  Assumption  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  of  the  Beautiful  River,"  by  the  writer, 
September  24th,  of  the  same  year.  How  gladly 
would  we  have  had  a  relic  of  the  shrine  before 
which  the  good  Father  Baron  had  proclaimed 
the  praises  of  the  Mother  of  God  !  but  it  was 
impossible,  the  flames  had  devoured  all  that 
could  not  be  taken  away.  But  the  memory 
of  our  Mother  was  revived,  and  her  faithful 
children  could  again  venerate  her  at  the  Point 
— the  place  of  her  own  selection.  To  make 
this  celebrated  shrine  still  dearer  to  the  Cath- 
olic heart,  our  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop,  by  the  spec- 
ial faculties  granted  by  the  Vicar  of  Christ  to 
prelates  in  missionary  countries  like  the 
United  States,  declared  the  memorial  altar  a 
privileged  altar,*  on  the  Mth  of  March,  1879. 

But  time  works  changes,  and  none  can  re- 
sist it.  The  congregation  that  three  years  ago 
had  increased  to  three  hundred  and  eighty 
families,  has  since  decreased  to  two  hundred 
and  sixty,  owing  to  the  fact  that  much  of  the 
leased  property  at  the  Point  has  been  occupied 
by  manufactories ;  and,  although  a  congrega- 
tion must  ever  exist  there,  it  will  probably  de- 
crease yet  more. 

Such  is  the  present  condition  of  the  spot 
where  the  august  Mother  of  God  was  first 
honored  in  this  whole  country  for  hundreds 
of  miles  around ;  a  sanctuary  which  should 
be  dear  to  every  Catholic  heart,   the   mere 


*  By  a  privileged  altar  is  meant  one  to  which  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff— or  the  Bishop,  in  a  missionary  coun- 
try like  this — has  attached  a  plenary  indulgence  ap- 
plicable to  the  souls  in  purgatory,  but  not  applicable  to 
the  living ;  so  that  a  priest  who  celebrates  Mass  at  a 
privileged  altar,  by  the  very  act  and  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  fruits  of  the  Mass,  gains  a  plenary  indulgence 
for  the  souls  in  purgatory  for  which  the  Mass  is  cele- 
brated. Such  an  indulgence  may  be  gained  at  every 
Mass  celebrated  at  Mary's  shrine. 


sight  of  which  should  be  esteemed  a  privi- 
lege, and  which  should  be  doubly  dear  to 
those  who  entertain  a  special  devotion  for  her 
from  whom,  in  the  words  of  the  Church,  we 
have  received  the  Author  of  Life,  Christ  our 
Lord.  Thither  the  devout  client  of  Mary 
should  love  to  come,  and  there  at  the  foot  of 
her  altar,  on  the  banks  of  the  Beautiful  River, 
that  Heaven-selected  spot,  he  should  love  to 
kneel  and  pray  for  final  perseverance,  where 
Mary  wished  her  glorious  Assumption  into 
heaven  to  be  especially  venerated. 

Note. — Burdened  with  a  debt  which  the  congrega- 
tion of  St.  Mary  of  Mercy,  in  its  impoverished  and 
diminished  condition,  is  unable  to  liquidate,  "  Mary's 
First  Shrine  in  the  Wilderness  "  is  in  great  danger. 
In  these  trying  circumstances,  the  pastor  of  the  church, 
with  the  consent  of  his  Bishop,  appeals  for  aid  to 
the  lovers  of  Mary  wherever  these  lines  may  be  read  ; 
not  doubting  that  she  who  inspired  Father  Baron  to 
consecrate  that  spot  to  her,  moved  Bishop  O'Connor  to 
renew  the  dedication,  and  permitted  him  to  rebuild  her 
forgotten  sanctuary,  will  not  allow  it  to  fall  again  into 
ruin.  But  as  a  partial  reward  of  the  generosity  of 
those  who,  by  making  an  offering  to  this  holy  shrine, 
become  members  of  what  he  very  appropriately  calls 
''The  Guard  of  Honor  of  Mary's  First  Shrine  in  the 
Wilderness,"  the  pastor  of  the  church  offers  the  fol- 
lowing. Read  them  carefully,  and  see  what  better 
investment  could  be  made  of  a  small  portion  of  your 
world's  good — for  our  Mother  asks  but  a  trifle  : 

I.  A  Mass  will  be  celebrated  at  the  memorial  shrine 
of  "  The  Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  of  the  Beau- 
tiful River  "  on  every  Saturday — the  day  especially  con- 
secrated by  the  Church  to  the  veneration  of  Mary— for 
one  year,  for  all  those  who  by  paying  one  dollar  ($1)  be- 
come members  of  the  "  Guard  of  Honor  "  for  one  year. 

II.  The  above  Mass  will  be  celebrated  every  Satur- 
day for  three  years  for  all  those  who  by  paying  five 
dollars  (|5)  become  members  of  the  "Guard  of  Honor  " 
for  three  years  ;  and,  in  addition,  each  of  these  mem- 
bers will  receive  a  beautiful  lithograph  picture  (twelve 
by  fourteen  inches)  of  the  humble  Church  of  St.  Mary 
of  Mercy  in  which  this  memorial  shrine  is  erected. 

III.  In  addition  to  the  Mass  on  every  Saturday  for 
three  years,  as  mentioned,  a  Mass  will  be  celebrated  at 
the  memorial  altar,  for  three  years,  on  every  Feast  of 
our  Lady  (of  which  there  are  nineteen  in  the  year)  for  all 
those  who  by  paying  at  least  ten  dollars  ( $10)  become 
members  of  the  *'  Guard  of  Honor"  for  three  years, 

IV.  Persons  can  also  make  their  deceased  relatives 
or  friends  members  of  the  "Guard  of  Honor,"  and 
partakers  in  the  fruits  of  the  Masses,  by  paying  for 
them  and  giving  in  their  names. 

V.  Persons  can  also  make  any  of  their  living  rela- 
tives or  friends,  for  whom  they_  desire  the  grace  of  con- 
version, or  any  other  special  favor,  members  of  the 
"Guard  of  Honor"  on  the  same  conditions  as  men- 
tioned in  No.  IV. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  Rev. 
A.  A.  Lambing,  48  Third  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
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Correspondence. 


Winchester,  Mass.,  Oct.  28,  1882. 
^EV.  AND  Deab  Father  : — I  am  "exercised"  on 
the  subject  of  the  Sabbatine  Indulgence  of  the  Scapu- 
lar. The  Golden  Manual  says  that  "To  gain  the  in- 
dulgences granted  by  this  Bull  {Bulla  Sabbatina  of 
Pope  John  XXII),  it  is  necessary  for  the  members  of 
this  Confraternity,  lat,  To  observe  chastity  according 
to  their  state.  2d,  To  recite  every  day  the  Little  OflSce 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  or  the  Canonical  Office,  if  they 
are  able.  3d,  If  they  are  not  able  to  recite  either  of 
these  Offices,  to  observe  the  fasts  of  the  Church,  and  to 
abstain  from  flesh  meat  every  Wednesday  throughout 
the  year,  except  Christmas  Day.  These  two  latter 
conditions  may  be  commuted  by  a  confessor  who  has 
faculties  for  so  doing." 

The  St.  John's  Manual  says  that,  for  the  Sabbatine 
Indulgence,  "the  member  must  observe  chastity  ac- 
cording to  his  state  of  life,  and  daily  recite  the  Little 
Office  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  as  well  as  abstain  from 
meat  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays." 

One,  you  observe,  requires  abstinence  on  Wednes- 
days, and  the  other  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays. 
On  reference  to  the  Raccolta,  I  see  that  no  notice  is 
taken  of  this  indulgence,  and  I  am,  therefore,  left  in  a 
quandary.  I  am  inclined  to  have  confidence  in  the 
Golden  Manual  above  most  prayer-books  ;  but  seeing 
this  unqualified  statement  in  St  John's,  is  just  enough 
to  make  me  doubt.  Can  you  throw  any  light  on  the 
subject  ? 

T  have  read  "Eliane"  with  great  interest,  but  not 
with  unalloyed  pleasure.  Can  you  explain  why  Mrs. 
Craven  has  such  a  penchant  for  marrying  cousins  ?  Is 
it  not  a  blot  on  "  F  leu  range  "  as  well  as  on  "  Eliane  "  ? 
— both  otherwise  beautiful  specimens  of  the  true  Cath- 
olic novel,  though  neither  of  them— as  I  think — equal 
to  that  most  charming,  high-toned,  truly  Christian 
novel,  "The  Veil  Withdrawn."  If  it  is  the  law  of 
the  Church  that  cousins  should  not  many  without 
special  dispensation,  is  it  wise — is  it  loyal — is  it  edify- 
ing to  marry  cousins,  even  in  romance,  without  ex- 
planation or  apology  ? 

I  presume  that  you  have  noted  the  slight  error  of 
Mrs.  Dorsey  in  substituting  Queen  Vashti  for  Esther 
in  her  admirable  story,  "  Ada's  Trust." 
Very  truly  yours, 

H.  L.  R. 

In  order  to  share  in  the  privilege  to  which 
our  correspondent  refers,  it  is  not  required  to 
abstain,  provided  the  Divine  Office  or  the 
Little  Office  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  be  recited. 
The  abstinence  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday 
is  prescribed  as  a  substitute  for  those  who 
cannot  comply  with  the  condition  of  the  Of- 
fice. Both  days  (feria  quarta  et  sahhato)  are 
mentioned  in  the  original  Sabbatine  Bull. 

In  case  of  great  inconvenience  (accedente 
gravi  impedimento),  the  members  of  the  Con- 
fraternity are  not  bound  to  fast,  nor  to  recite 


the  Divine  or  Little  Office,  nor  to  abstain  on 
Wednesdays  ^nd  Saturdays.  They  are  ad- 
vised, however,  to  submit  the  matter  to  a  pru- 
dent confessor,  in  order  to  request  a  commuta- 
tion. (Ex  responsis  P.  Generalis  Ord.  B.  V.  M. 
de  Monte  Carmelo  ad  plurima  duhia.) 

The  exception  to  Mrs.  Craven's  stories  is 
well  taken.  The  marriage  of  cousins  with- 
out a  dispensation,  an  intimation  that  a  dis- 
pensation is  necessary,  or  even  noting  that 
such  a  marriage  is  prohibited  by  the  Churchy 
is  something  which  Catholic  writers  should  be 
careful  to  avoid.  Lady  Fullerton  marries  first 
cousins  in  "Mrs.  Gerald's  Niece";  but  they 
were  Protestants.  We  had  intended  to  refer 
to  this  scandal — it  is  not  too  strong  a  word — 
later  on. 

The  mistake  in  Mrs.  Dorsey's  story,  to  which 
our  esteemed  correspondent  directs  attention, 
was  a  slip  of  the  pen.  We  thought  to  make 
the  correction  in  proof;  but,  having  missed 
doing  so,  did  not  consider  it  of  sufficient  im- 
portance for  an  erratum.  It  was  plain  that 
Esther  was  meant  instead  of  Vashti. 


A  Host  of  Witnesses. 


Should  any  doubter  of  the  influence  of  the 
Mother  of  God  with  her  Divine  and  All-powerful 
Son,  visit  the  Cathedral  in  this  city  and  approach 
the  altar  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes,  he  would  see 
covering  the  walls  about  that  shrine  hundreds  of 
marble  tablets  bearing  mottoes  such  as  Merely 
Ex-Voto,  and  others  similar.  Each  one  of 
these  commemorates  the  obtaining  of  some  favor, 
through  the  invocation  of  the  Blessed  Mother  of 
God.  There  is  upon  these  tablets  no  indication  of 
the  giver,  and  hence  no  motive  of  vanity  can  pos- 
sibly be  involved.  Nor  is  there,  in  fact,  anything 
to  justify  the  slightest  suspicion  that  each  piece 
is  not  exactly  what  it  purports  to  be— a  token  of 
gratitude,  addressed  by  some  fortunate  one,  to 
that  Blessed  Benefactress. 

Such  being  the  case,  each  tablet  stands  as  a  wit- 
ness giving  testimony  to  the  granting  of  some 
favor  through  the  intercession  of  the  Holy  Vir- 
gin. So,  as  there  must  have  been  some  urgent 
need  to  impel  persons  to  seek  this  altar,  it  follows 
that  each  favor  attained  was  a  matter  of  conse- 
quence. 

To  claim  that  those  who  have  set  up  these  tab- 
lets were  the  dupes  of  imagination,  might  be  in 
reason  were  the  number  small ;  but  in  the  face  of 
so  many  as  there  are,  it  is  folly.  What  I  some 
hundreds  of  persons,  each  feeling  the  pressure  of 
a  particular  evil,  or  the  absence  of  some  coveted 
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:good,  are  in  error  as  to  having  received  the  solic- 
ited favors  !  Nor  does  he  respect  the  probabilities 
who  pretends  that  the  results  commemorated  by 
these  tablets  are  mere  accidents  ;  for  their  very 
abundance,  and  the  identity  as  to  place,  ante- 
cedents and  surroundings  which  is  common  to 
them,  all  precludes  the  idea  of  accident. 

How  much  more  reasonable  it  is  to  hold  that 
Jesus  still  loves  His  Blessed  Mother  at  least,  let  us 
say,  as  well  as  ordinary  sons,  and  hence  will  per- 
mit and  listen  to  her  solicitations,  as  He  did  at  the 
marriage  feast  at  Cana  ?  If  she  coald  and  did  ap- 
peal effectually  to  Him  in  behalf  of  others  while 
both  were  upon  earth,  we  cannot  imagine  that  in 
ascending  to  glory  she  rose  to  find  herself  shorn 
of  a  power  she  possessed  below,  or  to  find  her  Di- 
vine Son  less  loving  and  indulgent  towards  her. 
If  indeed  her  voice  be  mute  in  heaven,  and  her 
Divine  Son  is  there  deaf  to  her  solicitations,  she 
has  lost  in  dignity  by  her  Assumption,  and  stands 
deprived  of  a  power  which,  it  is  conceded,  belongs 
to  the  humblest  mortal  upon  earth— thsii  of  pray- 
ing to  Jesus  for  the  good  of  others. — Morning 
Star  {New  Orleans). 


New  Publications. 


We  have  received,  with  the  compliments  of 

the  gifted  author,  a  piece  of  music  just  published 
■by  R.  A.  Saaltield,  New  York,  entitled  "  Vision  of 
the  Wounds."  The  words  are  by  Miss  Eleanor 
€.  Donnelly,  and  the  music  by  Rev.  F.  Lawrence, 
<j.  P.  Miss  Donnelly's  beautiful  "words"  ap- 
peared in  The  "  Ave  Maria  "  some  time  ago ; 
they  appeal  to  the  heart  of  every  Christian,  The 
music  is  thoroughly  adapted  to  them  throughout, 
ichanging  with  the  sentiment  of  each  stanza.  The 
chromatic  passage  for  the  words,  "  Through  toils 
and  dangers  passing  on,"  takes  one  by  surprise  ; 
but  expresses,  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  the 
struggle  of  those  "  slender  feet,"  where  every  step 
was  marked  with  blood.  The  flowing  accompani- 
ment all  through  invites  the  sinner,  with  "ten- 
der voice,  sobs  like  a  psalm,"  to  enter  in  these 
sacred  wounds,  this  Sacred  "Heart  pierced  for 
4;hee." 

The  composer  has  been  for  years,  no  doubt,  a 
docile  child  in  the  School  of  Jesus  Crucified.  We 
wonder  not  that  the  "Vision  of  the  Wounds" 
found  echo,  and  produced  such  sweet  harmony,  in 
his  heart.  This  beautiful  piece  of  music,  well- 
rendered  by  a  sympathetic  voice,  might  bring 
back  some  weary,  restless  wanderer  to  the  foot 
•of  the  Cross,  there  to  receive  the  pearl  of  great 
price. 

A  new  Life  of  St.  Teresa,  by  a  learned  Ter- 
tiary priest  of  the  Carmelite  Order,  will  soon  ap- 
pear in  an  English  dress. 


youth's  Department. 

Clara's  Devotion  to  the  Souls  in  Pur- 
gatory, and  What  Came  of  It. 


HE  X family  was  one  of  those 

held  in  the  highest  esteem  by 
the  worthy  old  priest  in  whose 
parish  they  lived.  Every  Sun- 
day without  fail  the  father  and 
mother,  with  their  three  children 
— two  little  girls,  and  a  boy  some 
years  older — were  amongst  the  first 
in  church.  The  children  conducted 
themselves  with  so  much  decorum  and  piety, 
and  were,  moreover,  so  well-behaved  and  in- 
dustrious in  school,  that  it  took  the  priest 
only  a  very  short  time  to  appreciate  them  at 
their  true  worth.  Every  year,  little  Clara,  the 
elder  of  the  two  girls,  made  him  a  visit.  The 
first  time  she  came  was  when  she  was  about 
eight  years  old,  and  she  appeared  before  him 
timidly  and  bashfully.  It  was  on  the  evening 
of  All  Saints'  Day,  and  consequently  the  eve 
of  All  Souls'.  Every  year  after  that  the  same 
modest  little  knock  was  repeated  at  the  priest's 
door,  and  Clara  entered,  with  a  half  florin 
carefully  folded  in  a  piece  of  paper,  and  in  her 
sweet,  musical  voice  she  said,  as  she  handed 
the  good  priest  the  money:  "Mother  sends  her 
best  respects,  and  asks  if  you  will  please  say 
Mass  for  the  holy  souls  ?  " 

After  her  father's  death — Clara  being  then 
twelve  years  old — the  amount  of  the  alms  was 
doubled  ;  and  the  child  said,  with  tears  in  her 
eyes :  "  Mother  requests  a  Mass  for  father, 
and  one  for  the  holy  souls."  Even  when  hard 
times  came  for  the  mother,  and  her  little  busi- 
ness of  selling  flowers  was  dull,  she  would 
never  let  All  Souls'  Day  pass  by  without  mak- 
ing this  offering  of  love.  And  at  home  the 
little  family  knelt  down  every  night  during 
the  month  of  November,  and  with  all  fervor 
they  offered  up  the  Rosary  for  the  suffering 
souls. 

"  We  can  never  do  too  much  for  the  holy 
souls,"  the  mother  used  to  say,  when  her  son, 
who  was  a  few  years  older  than  Clara,  showed 
signs  of  indevotion ;  "  there  are  so  many  of 
them,  and  their  sufferings  are  so  great ! "  And 
sometimes,  drawing  Clara's  head  over  on  her  lap 
as  she  sat  beside  her,  she  would  say :   "  Clara, 
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when  I  am  gone,  never  let  All  Souls'  Day  pass 
by  without  having  the  two  Masses  offered, 
one  for  father  and  me,  and  one  for  the  suffer- 
ing souls  in  general.  I  may  expect  this  of 
you,  darling,  may  I  not  ?  " 

"  Yes,  dear  mamma,"  Clara  sobbed  ;  "  I  will 
do  so,  even  if  I  have  not  a  penny  left  for  my- 
self ;  I  will  do  it  as  long  as  I  live." 

"  Don't  be  uneasy,  my  dear  ;  the  holy  souls 
will  not  neglect  you  in  your  need  ;  "they  also 
know  how  to  be  grateful." 

Clara  was  now  seventeen.  She  had  grown 
up  amongst  her  mother's  beautiful  flowers, 
but  she  herself  was  the  fairest  flower  of  them 
all.  Her  elder  brother,  who  would  now  be 
about  twenty-two  years  of  age,  had  gone  to 
sea  several  years  before,  and  had  not  been 
heard  from  since.  When  Clara  made  her  next 
.  annual  visit  to  the  priest's  house,  she  could 
not  keep  back  her  tears  as  she  said  to  him : 
"  Father,  will  you  please  offer  a  Mass  for  my 
parents,  and  one  also  for  the  holy  souls  ? " 
And  she  laid  down  her  florin,  neatly  folded 
up,  on  the  priest's  desk. 

The  holy  man  looked  at  her  with  deep  emo- 
tion, and  handed  back  the  money,  saying  : 
"  Keep  your  money,  my  child ;  you  have 
plenty  of  use  for  it  now,  with  yourself  and 
your  sick  sister  to  care  for." 

But  Clara  replaced  it  on  the  desk,  saying  : 
"  No,  Father  ;  I  cannot  take  it  back.  I  prom- 
ised mother  on  her  death-bed  to  give  a  florin 
every  year.on  All  Souls'  Day,  and  I  should  have 
no  peace  if  I  took  it  home  with  me  again." 

"  Then  it  shall  be  used  as  your  self-sacrific- 
ing heart  would  dictate,"  said  the  pastor. 
"  How  are  things  going  on  at  home  ?  " 

"Not  very  well.  Father,"  answered  Clara. 
"I  find  purchasers  enough  for  the  flowers, 
but  I  am  always  in  dread  of  losing  my  sister. 
Oh,  how  I  thank  God  that  she  is  still  left  to 
me  !  I  love  her,  and  how  dearly  she  loves  me  ! 
It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  do  all  that  I 
can  to  lighten  her  sufferings." 

"What  is  the  nature  of  her  complaint, 
then?" 

"The  doctor  says  that  it  is  consumption; 
but  I  cannot  bear  the  idea  of  parting  with  her. 
God  will  manage  dl  for  the  best." 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  that,  my  good 
child,"  replied  the  priest ;  and  Clara  took  her 
departure. 

Once  more  All  Saints'  Day  comes  around. 
The  cold  winds  of  November,  against  which 


the  feeble  rays  of  the  afternoon  sun  are  pow- 
erless, cannot  check  the  crowds  of  faithful 
who  press  into  the  church  to  hear  the  usual 
sermon  and  offer  some  prayers  for  the  souls  of 
the  faithful  departed.  Clara,  of  course,  was 
amongst  the  number.  But  one  who  had  seen 
the  blooming  maiden  of  half-a-year  ago  would 
hardly  recognize  her  now,  she  is  so  much 
changed.  The  roses  have  faded  from  her 
cheeks,  her  eyes  betray  frequent  weeping,  and 
her  face  looks  sad  and  careworn.  This  day 
was  indeed  a  day  of  serious  thought  for  Clara. 
It  was  to  be  the  last  time,  perhaps  in  her 
whole  life,  that  she  was  to  enter  her  parish 
church.  To-morrow  she  was  to  set  out  to  join 
her  brother  in  Hamburg.  He  had  written  at 
last,  a  few  months  before,  informing  her  that 
he  had  rented  a  boarding-house  at  the  place 
where  he  was  stopping,  and  that  his  profits 
from  it  were  likely  to  be  considerable.  He 
was  married,  but  Clara  might  be  of  the  great- 
est help  to  him  and  his  wife.  If  she  had  a 
mind,  and  was  free  to  come,  she  would  be  re- 
ceived with  open  arms.  To  Clara  it  seemed 
as  if  there  were  something  wrong,  though  she 
could  not  tell  what.  However,  she  wrote  to 
her  brother  declining  his  offer,  as  her  sister 
was  still  living,  and  she  felt  that  she  could  get 
on  as  she  had  done  hitherto.  But  in  a  month 
from  that  time  her  sister  died,  and  Clara  was 
quite  alone.  Besides  this,  there  was  a  slack- 
ness in  her  business,  so  that  her  little  savings 
began  to  ctiminish  ;  and  when  she  applied  at 
various  places  for  a  situation,  she  could  not 
succeed  in  getting  one,  there  were  so  many 
applicants  ahead  of  her. 

In  these  straits,  nothing  remained  for  Clara 
but  to  avail  herself  of  her  brother's  offer,  which 
he  renewed  in  the  most  kindly  terms,  but 
telling  her  to  raise  as  much  money  as  possible 
before  starting.  Weeping,  she  threw  herself 
on  her  knees,  recommending  her  intention  to 
God  and  the  Blessed  Virgin.  "  I  may  be  going 
to  meet  with  many  difficulties^ and  crosses," 
she  said  ;  "but  I  see  no  other  course  open  to 
me  ;  therefore  I  commit  myself  wholly  to 
your  loving  care." 

Clara  disposed  of  her  effects,  gathered  to- 
gether her  savings,  and  wrote  to  her  brother 
that  she  was  coming.  After  purchasing  her 
ticket  for  Hamburg,  she  found  that  she  had 
fifty  florins  left.  She  was  to  start  next  day, 
and  to-day  she  came  for  the  last  time  to  listen 
to  the  sermon,  after  which  she  would  visit  the 
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graves  of  her  dear  departed  ones,  and  arrange 
with  the  pastor  as  heretofore  for  the  custom- 
ary Masses.  The  money  for  this  latter  object, 
carefully  folded  up  by  itself,  she  put  into  one 
pocket,  and  into  the  other  her  purse  contain- 
ing her  travelling  money  and  ticket. 

Never  before  had  Clara  prayed  with  so  much 
fervor  as  on  this  day.  All  that  were  dear  to 
her — father,  mother,  and  sister — were  gone 
before  ;  possibly  all  of  them  were  amongst  the 
holy  and  suffering  souls  ;  she  alone  remained 
behind  on  this  earth.  Whither  should  she 
direct  her  heart,  her  love,  her  prayers  and  sac- 
rifices, if  not  thither  where  they  were,  amongst 
the  holy  souls  ?  "  Yes  :  through  love  we  shall 
still  be  near  together,"  she  whispered  to  her- 
self. "I  will  continue  to  pray  for  you,  and 
will  do  whatever  I  can  for  you  ;  and  your  bless- 
ing and  your  prayers,  I  trust,  dear  parents, 
will  be  with  me  until  I  come  to  you."  And 
she  almost  felt  as  if  the  spirits  whom  she  had 
addressed  hovered  about  her,  and  that  her  pe- 
tition was  heard.  She  was  inspired  with  con- 
fidence and  courage,  and  her  mind  became  en- 
tirely at  peace  in  regard  to  her  journey,  about 
which  she  had  all  along  felt  the  most  gloomy 
presentiments. 

The  devotions  were  at  an  end,  and  the  last 
sweet  and  touching  tones  of  the  organ  were 
echoing  through  the  church  as  the  congrega- 
tion were  pressing  out.  Just  in  front  of  Clara 
walked  a  tall  person,  evidently  a  lady  of  the 
higher  classes,  dressed  in  deep  black,  and  be- 
side her  a  younger  lady.  The  press  became 
greater  the  nearer  the  people  came  to  the 
doors  of  the  church.  Suddenly  Clara's  foot 
touched  an  object,  which  she  at  once  guessed 
to  be  something  lost.  She  stooped  and  picked 
it  up,  though  not  without  some  difficulty  on 
account  of  the  crowd.  It  was  a  large,  old- 
fashioned  medallion,  evidently  of  considerable 
value.  Clara's  thoughts  at .  once  turned  to 
the  two  ladies,  whom  she  followed  as  closely 
as  she  could.  When  at  last  they  got  out  of 
the  church  and  out  of  the  crowd,  she  asked 
the  elder  lady  whether  she  had  lost  any- 
thing. 

"  Lost  anything  ?  "  repeated  the  lady,  in 
some  surprise,  examining  the  girl  with  a  rapid 
glance  of  her  kindly  eyes.  Then  she  put  her 
hand  to  her  neck,  and  her  voice  trembled  as 
she  said  :  '^  Yes  :  I  have  lost  a  medallion  ! " 

Clara  produced  the  medallion,  saying :  "  Is 
this  it?" 


"  Oh  !  yes  :  that  is  it !  Thank  God  a  thou- 
sand times,  and  you  also,  dear,  good  child ! 
How  did  you  happen  to  find  it?  " 

Clara  related  the  circumstances,  and  she  did 
not  attempt  to  conceal  her  joy  at  having  been 
able  to  render  this  service. 

"My  child,  you  are  not  aware  of  what  a 
value  I  set  upon  the  favor  you  have  done  me. 
For  me  and  my  family,  this  medallion  is  be- 
yond price.  Accept  my  hearty  thanks.  But 
I  shall  see  you  again." 

As  she  was  speaking,  a  gentleman  drove  up 
in  a  carriage.  He  helped  the  ladies  into  their 
places,  and  they  saluted  Clara  pleasantly. 
"  We  shall  see  you  again,"  they  said. 

In  a  sort  of  reverie,  Clara  proceeded  on  her 
way  into  the  churchyard,  in  order  to  offer  up 
her  prayers  there  for  her  parents  and  her  sis- 
ter, and  to  take  her  leave  of  them.  Why  is  it 
that  she  shudders,  and  a  feeling  of  intense 
pain  passes  over  her  as  she  says :  "  By  this 
time  to-morrow  I  shall  be  on  my  way  to  Ham- 
burg "  ?  Why  does  she  again  grow  sad  as  the 
time  for  departure  draws  near  ?  She  knows 
not ;  she  only  knows  that  she  feels  an  intense 
dread  of  her  journey,  and  she  throws  her  arms 
around  the  cross  above  the  graves,  and  utters 
this  prayer  :  "0  mother,  forsake  not  your 
child,  but  accompany  her  with  your  prayers 
and  blessing  !"  And  then  she  proceeds  to 
make  her  last  visit  to  her  kind  pastor,  in  or- 
der to  request  him,  as  in  other  years,  to  say 
the  two  Masses,  and  to  make  him  her  usual 
offering. 

She  has  proceeded  as  far  as  the  priest's  resi- 
dence when  she  puts  her  hand  into  her  pocket 
to  ascertain  whether  the  money  is  safe.  Yes  : 
it  is  there.  Then,  mechanically,  she  examines 
the  other  pocket  for  her  travelling  money.  It 
is  gone.  The  knowledge  comes  on  her  like  a 
thunder-clap,  and  she  remains  standing  there, 
her  face  ashy  pale,  and  drops  of  cold  sweat  on 
her  forehead.  She  trembles  all  over.  She 
searches  all  her  pockets,  but  in  vain.  Her 
pocket-book,  her  ticket,  her  travelling  money, 
were  gone.  It  was  beyond  a  doubt :  all  her 
earthly  possessions  had  vanished. 

(COXCLUSION   XEXT    WEEK.) 


Roses  grow  on  briars,  say  the  wise  men  of 
the  world.  Yes  :  but  it  is  a  truer  truth  that 
briars  bloom  with  roses.  If  roses  have  thorns  : 
thorns  have  roses. — Faher, 
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Conft'aternity  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception (or  of  Our  Ladyof  Lourdes). 


All  communications  in  reference  to  the  Confrater- 
nity of  the  Immaculate  Conception  should  he  addressed 
to  Rev.  A.  Granger,  C.  S.  C,  Notre  Dame,  Ind.  This 
Bulletin  is  entirely  under  his  direction. 


"  We  fly  to  thy  patronage,  0  Holy  Mother  of  God 


Report    for    the    Week    Ending    Wednesday, 
October  25th. 

The  pious  prayers  of,  the  Confraternity  are  ear- 
nestly requested  in  favor  of  the  following  peti- 
tions ;  Conversion  to  the  Faith  for  8  persons ;  return 
to  the  Faith  for  9  persons ;  recovery  of  health  foi 
24  persons  and  1  family ;  recovery  of  hearing  for 
1  person ;  recovery  of  a  lost  son ;  employment  for 
1  person;  virtue  of  temperance  for  7  persons; 
success  of  a  mission ;  1  vocation ;  payment  of  debts 
for  1  person ;  spiritual  and  temporal  favors  for  10 
persons;  special  graces  for  5  persons,  2  families, 
and  2  communities;  thanksgiving  for  favors  re- 
ceived for  several  persons ;  perseverance  for  1  per- 
son ;  particular  intentions  for  26  persons  and  1 
community ;  recovery  of  a  withheld  sum ;  success 
in  a  needed  temporal  undertaking,  etc. 

FAVORS   received. 

Testimonies  of  the  efficacy  of  our  Blessed  Lady's 
intercession  in  favor  of  the  afflicted  are  daily  wit- 
nessed in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Be  the  need  for 
soul  or  body,  it  is  evident  that  she  who  during 
life  had  such  power  with  her  Divine  Son,  and  who 
was  pleased  to  exercise  it  even  in  the  apparently 
trivial  matter  of  the  failure  of  the  wine  at  the  wed- 
ding-feast in  Cana  of  Galilee,  is  never  invoked  in 
vain.  Whether  in  France  or  in  Turkey,  in  Ireland 
or  Germany  or  the  Levant,  the  result  is  always 
the  same — even  the  benighted  Turk  having  been 
brought  to  acknowledge  the  power  of  Our  Lady 
of  Lourdes.  It  is  not  therefore  surprising  that 
here  in  the  United  States — a  country  specially 
placed  under  the  patronage  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception, — the  prayers  of  the  afflicted  have  met 
with  special  favor.  Week  after  week,  year  after 
year,  has  the  record  gone  on,  new  favors  being 
constantly  added.  Great  indeed  must  be  the  in- 
difference, and  callous  the  heart  that  could  remain 
cold  or  ungrateful  in  the  midst  of  such  manifesta- 
tions of  grace  and  mercy. 

A  man  in  Indiana  who  had  nearly  lost  his  eye- 
sight,— was  in  fact  so  blind  that  he  could  not  do 
any  work,  although  having  a  family  depending  on 
him  for  support, — was  cured  by  a  single  applica- 
tion of  the  water  of  Lourdes A  mother  in  Phil- 


adelphia having  lost  her  reason  during  childbirth 
had  to  be  taken  to  the  insane  asylum,  but  after 
applying  the  water  of  Lourdes  she  immediately 

got  well  and  returned  home  to  her  family A 

.  little  girl  in  Philadelphia,  about  seven  years  old, 
was  so  severely  afflicted  by  inflammation  of  the 
eyes  that  she  had  to  be  sent  to  the  hospital  for 
treatment.  The  affection  was  of  a  catarrhal  na- 
ture, and  had  become  so  aggravated  that  the  total 
loss  of  sight  was  feared.  The  eyes  were  com- 
pletely closed,  and  surrounded  and  nearly  covered 
with  sores,  from  which  matter  ran  constantly.  A 
novena  being  said  by  the  family,  and  the  water  of 
Lourdes  applied,  the  child  got  well  almost  imme- 
diately and  was  never  afterwards  troubled  with 
the  malady. 

Rev.  Father— a  little  boy  about  nine  years  old, 

the  son  of  Mr.  McA ,  of  this  city  [Philadelphia], 

was  so  bad  with that  he  could  scarcely 

breathe  sufficiently  to  live.  The  surgeon  in  at- 
tendance said  the  only  chance  of  saving  the  boy's 
life  would  be  an  operation,  although  it  was  so 
dangerous  that  he  had  never  known  it  to  prove 
successful.  The  chances,  he  candidly  acknowledged, 
were  fifty  to  one  against  success,  but  as  the  child 
could  not  live  without  the  operation  he  advised 
the  parents  to  have  it  performed.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  parents  reluctantly  consented, 
and  the  child  was  taken  to  the  hospital.  The  father 
and  mother  immediately  began  a  novena,  and  after 
the  operation  the  mother  applied  the  water  of 
Lourdes,  and  the  child  immediately  got  well.  The 
change  on  the  application  of  the  holy  water  was 
so  sudden  and  clearly  apparent  that  both  the  pa- 
rents were  sure  it  was  to  it  they  owe  their  child's 
recovery.  A  year  afterward  this  boy  fell  down  a 
flight  of  stairs,  into  the  cellar,  and,  striking  a  large 
stone,  severed  an  artery.  Himself  and  his  mother, 
who  ran  to  pick  him  up,  and  carried  him  upstairs 
in  her  arms,  were  covered  with  blood,  which 
spurted  in  large  quantity  from  the  wound.  The 
water  of  Lourdes  being  at  hand  it  was  immedia- 
tely applied,  and  the  blood  at  once  ceased  to  flow. 
No  further  trouble  was  experienced,  and  the 
wound  rapidly  healed." 

OBITL'AIIV. 

The  following  deceased  persons  are  earnestly 
recommended  to  the  pious  prayers  of  the  members 
of  the  Confraternity  :  Miss  Bridget  Conway,  who 
died  in  Columbus,  Wis.,  Sept.  23.  Mrs.  Ellen 
Griffith,  who  died  in  Summitt,  Wis.,  some  time 
ago.  Patrick  J.  Cullinan,  who  died  in  County 
Clare,  Ireland,  Feb.  25th,  1879.  James  McLough- 
lin,  who  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  October  23.  Mrs. 
Rohan,  who  died  peacefully  in  Fort  Wayne,  Oct.  24. 
May  they  rest  in  peace  ! 

A.  Granger,  C.  S.  C, 
Director  of  the  Confraternity, 
(Notre  Dame  P.  0.,  Ind.) 
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Solar  Microscope  and  Stereopticon  Combination 

FOR  THE  USE  OF 

COLLEGES,  SCHOOLS,  PHYSICIANS  and  SCIENTISTS. 


This  Combination  includes  three  distinct  instruments,  a 
Solar  Microscope,  Solar  Stereopticon  and  Monoc- 
ular Microscope. 

Each  of  these  can  be  used  alone  or  in  combination. 

By  the  aid  of  this  combination,  Astronomy,  Geography,  Geometry, 
Botany,  Zoology,  Philosophy,  Physiology,  Pathology,  Histology,  etc., 
can  be  finely  illustrated  to  a  large  class  or  audience. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  Free  on  application. 
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^HJS  UNIVERSITY  was  founded  in  1842,  and 
chartered  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  In- 
diana, in  1844,  with  power  to  confer  all  the  usual  de- 
grees. The  College  can  be  easily  reached  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  by  means  of 
three  great  trunk  lines  of  railway — the  Lake  Shore  and 
Michigan  Southern,  the  Chicago  and  Lake  Huron,  and 
the  great  Western  and  Michigan  Central;  the  first  two 
passing  within  a  mile  of  the  College  grounds*  and  the 
last  connecting  at  Niles  with  the  railway  between  that 
city  and  South  Bend. 

The  College  buildings  are  massive  and  commodious, 
and  capable  of  giving  accommodation  to  five  hundred 
resident  students. 

The  University  affords  every  facility  for  acquiring 
a  thorough  knowledge  of 

CLASSICS,  LAW, 

MATHEMATICS,         MEDICINE, 
SCIENCE,  MUSIC. 

To  such  as  wish  to  devote  themselves  to  Commercial 
pursuits,  Notre  Dame  gives  a  more  thorough  business 
training  than  can  be  obtained  in  any  purely  Commer- 
cial College. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  COURSE 

has  always  received  the  most  careful  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  officers  and  Commercial  Faculty  of  the 
Institution. 

In  all  the  coui-ses,  the  best  systems  of  teaching  are 
adopted,  and  the  best  authors  for  each  branch  selected. 

New  Students  will  be  received  at  any  time,  their 
term  beginning  with  date  of  entrance. 

Catalogues,  giving  full  particulars,  will  be  sent 
free,  on  application  to  the  President. 
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and  suited  to  children  of  tender  years.  The  personal 
neatness  and  wardrobe  of  the  pupils  receive  special 
attention  from_  the  Sisters,  who  take  a  tender  and  faith- 
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Board  and  Tuition — $125,  per  Session  of  Five  Months. 

Drawing,  Vocal  Music,  Violin,  and  Piano,  free  in 
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For  further  particulars,  or  Catalogue,  address 
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Notre  Dame  P.  0.,  Indiana. 
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The  Saint  of  Genoa. 

(Continued.) 

THE   SERVANT    OF   THE    LADIES   OF    MERCY. 

JHERE  is  an  idea  prevalent  among  many 
that  the  class  of  seraphic  saints  to  which 
St.  Catharine  belonged  spend  all  their 
time  with  God  and  in  God,  and  give  nothing 
to  their  neighbor.  What  greater  error  than 
this  ?  Not  only  do  these  rare  souls  win  abun- 
dant grace  for  the  country  blessed  with  their 
possession,  but  they  also  do  much  in  an  active, 
material  manner ;  not  showily,  not  noisily  ; 
but  if  silence  could  have  an  echo,  we  might 
say  their  good  works  are  performed  with  an 
echo  of  the  wonderful  silence  with  which  God 
invests  divine  operations. 

There  is  in  the  Louvre  a  fine  Murillo  com- 
monly known  as  the  Angels^  Kitchen;  al- 
though representing  real  facts  from  the  life 
of  St.  Joseph  Cupertino,  it  is,  in  a  certain 
sense,  allegorical.  It  is  the  interior  of  a  con- 
vent kitchen  ;  a  Franciscan  friar  kneels  in  ec- 
stasy, raised  in  the  air,  and  a  band  of  angels 
are  fulfilling  his  culinary  tasks  ;  some  are 
cleaning  fruit,  others  stirring  the  contents  of 
steaming  utensils,  and  two  are  laughing  mer- 
rily over  the  cabbages  from  which  they  are 
turning  out  the  worms.  Evidently,  to  their 
spiritual  natures,  food  and  its  relations  to 
earthly  life  seem  a  strange  mystery  ;  why  the 
cabbage  and  not  the  worms  ?  The  monk 
prays,  is  caught  up  into  ecstasy  ;  yet  his  du- 
ties are  performed.  It  is  a  true  legend  which 
is  here  depicted,  but  it  also  is  an  allegory, 
throwing  light  upon  the  activity  of  the  saints. 
When  we  give  ourselves  to  God,  God  in  turn 
gives  Himself  to  us,  and  works  with  us,  en- 


abling us  to  perform  all  duties  with  tenfold 
precision,  so  as  to  accomplish  much  more 
than  we  could  of  ourselves  alone. 

Perhaps  those  who  have  read  the  preceding 
chapter  of  our  sketch  will  suppose  that  it 
chronicles  all  the  actions  of  St.  Catharine  dur- 
ing the  period  of  time  to  which  it  refers.  By 
no  means  :  to  a  life  of  perfect  contemplation 
she  united  one  of  singular  activity ;  but  it 
was  a  merciful  activity,  one  in  keeping  with 
true,  womanly  gentleness.  Unkindness  to 
the  poor  never  was  an  Italian  failing  ;  in  fact, 
it  is  usually  alleged  against  Italy  that  her 
children  are  too  kind  to  the  poor,  thereby  en- 
couraging indolence  and  vagrancy.  What 
Italy  is  now  in  that  regard,  so  it  was  in  the 
days  of  St.  Catharine  ;  and  she,  from  her  ear- 
liest childhood,  had  delighted  in  relieving  mis- 
ery. To  this  sweet  occupation  she  gave  her- 
self, with  renewed  vigor,  after  her  conversion. 
At  the  conclusion  of  her  first  forty  days'  fast, 
she  formally  offered  her  services  to  a  society 
of  elderly  ladies  called  the  Ladies  of  Mercy. 
With  that  instinct  of  true  holiness  to  be  un- 
der obedience,  she  became,  as  it  were,  their 
servant,  and  went  hither  and  thither  among 
the  homes  of  the  poor,  distributing  the  alms 
confided  to  her  care  according  to  the  direction 
of  these  ladies. 

It  was  quite  a  novelty  in  Genoa  to  see  a  lady 
of  rank  performing  this  duty,  and  most  espec- 
ially did  it  seem  entirely  out  of  place  to  see 
her  carrying  huge  bundles  containing  cloth- 
ing, food,  and  medicine  for  the  poor.  Her 
friends  and  relatives  were  quite  indignant 
with  her,  saying  that  she  was  disgracing  the 
houses  of  Fieschi  and  Adorn o  by  her  extraor- 
dinary conduct.  They  told  her  it  could  not 
be  well  thought  of  to  have  her  carrying  bun- 
dles like  a  servant,  and  they  desired  her,  since 
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she  would  go  among  the  poor,  for  the  sake  of 
appearance  to  take  a  footman  with  her  to 
carry  her  parcels.  They  offered  her  their  own 
domestics,  but  she  refused  to  accept  their  ser- 
vices, wishing  to  perform  those  humble  offices 
herself,  esteeming  them  an  honor. 

After  a  while  it  dawned  upon  her  friends 
that  they  might  be  interfering  with  the  work 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  they  allowed  St.  Cath- 
arine to  pursue  her  charitable  labors  in  peace. 
Soon  others  were  drawn  to  follow  her  exam- 
ple ;  and  in  this  simple,  unobtrusive  manner 
much  good  was  done  among  the  suffering 
poor  of  Genoa. 

Among  those  who  may  be  called  the  disci- 
ples of  St.  Catharine  at  this  period  of  her  life 
was  her  friend  and  cousin,  Thomasa  Fieschi,  a 
lady  of  nearly  the  same  age  as  herself,  and 
who  greatly  resembled  St.  Catharine  in  many 
particulars.  Thomasa  was  a  widow,  and  her 
conversion  occurred  in  the  same  year  with  St. 
Catharine's.  For  a  time  their  lives  were  so 
joined  together  that  the  biography  of  Thomasa 
is  usually  included  in  that  of  St.  Catharine. 
Much  as  they  resembled  one  another,  how- 
ever, there  were  marked  differences  in  their 
disposition.  Catharine's  good  works  were, 
like  her  conversion,  always  characterized  by  a 
sudden,  unpremeditated  action,  which  seemed 
to  the  more  cautious  Thomasa  like  rashness. 
Thomasa's  conversion  had  been  gradual,  pro- 
gressing from  grace  to  grace,  from  one  virtue 
to  another ;  and  she  never  undertook  anything 
without  much  prudent  forethought,  which 
seemed  to  St.  Catharine  like  cowardice.  There- 
fore she  and  St.  Catharine  had  many  an  argu- 
ment on  their  respective  methods  of  action, 
before  each  concluded  to  see  in  this  only  a 
manifestation  of  the  difference  in  the  divers 
gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Not  only  the  poor  of  the  city  had  occasion 
to  bless  the  lovely  charity  of  St.  Catharine ; 
she  found  her  way  to  the  suburbs,  where  she 
devoted  herself  most  especially  to  a  certain  hos- 
pital for  lepers,  called  San  Lazzaro,  in  mem- 
ory of  Lazarus,  the  beggar.  Here  she  found 
enough  to  contradict  the  natural  inclinations 
of  humanity.  More  loathsome  than  leprosy 
there  is  nothing  ;  if  even  a  passing  glance 
more  than  suffices  to  haunt  the  imagination 
for  days  and  weeks  with  disgusting  ideas, 
what  must  it  be  to  dress  the  sores  and  wounds 
of  this  horrible  disease  ?  St.  Catharine  was  a 
frequent  visitor  to  this  hospital,  Avhere  she 


gave  herself  up  to  active  nursing,  washing 
and  dressing  the  leprous  sores.  In  order  to 
conquer  the  disgust  which  she  naturally  felt 
towards  her  patients,  she  was  accustomed  to 
touch  her  tongue  with  the  vile  stuff  that  is- 
sued from  their  sores.  With  this  Thomasa 
earnestly  remonstrated,  telling  her  cousin 
that  her  conversion  was  too  recent  to  war- 
rant such  excess  in  imitating  the  great  saints; 
she  also  warned  her  of  the  danger  of  wearing 
out  her  fervor,  and  represented  to  her  how 
shameful  it  would  be  to  turn  backward  in  the 
path  she  had  chosen.  St.  Catharine  replied 
that  if  she  should  turn  backward  she  would 
wish  that  not  only  her  eyes  might  be  torn  out 
of  her  head,  but  that  she  might  also  become 
the  object  of  every  conceivable  insult. 

Here  it  may  be  remarked  that  St.  Catharine 
disliked  nothing  more  than  that  spirit  which 
makes  so  many  fearful  of  attempting  the  prac- 
tice of  any  virtue  presented  to  them,  lest  they 
ma}'^  not  be  able  to  make  it  the  first  link  of  a 
long  chain  of  holiness.  She  thought  that 
whatever  virtue  was  placed  before  us  we  should 
practise  as  long  as  possible  ;  and  even  if  perse- 
verance in  it  is  not  granted  to  us,  so  much  at 
least  is  done  for  God.  This  spirit  is  seen  in 
the  method  of  spiritual  direction  pursued  by 
the  clergy  of  Genoa  ;  they  will,  for  example,  en- 
courage frequent  Communion  in  those  whom 
they  know  will,  after  a  while,  be  obliged  to 
discontinue  this  devout  exercise,  arguing  that 
as  long  as  God  makes  it  possible  to  practise 
any  virtue,  we  are  to  practise  it  without  hesi- 
tation ;  and  when  He,  by  force  of  circum- 
stances, renders  it  no  longer  possible,  we  are 
to  discontinue  it  without  murmuring.  This 
they  hold  to  be  the  true  perseverance,  a  perse- 
verance in  serving  God  day  by  day  as  He 
wishes  to  be  served  each  day.  What  many 
would  understand  to  be  perseverance,  they  call 
a  most  dangerous  form  of  spiritual  pride,  and 
want  of  submission  to  the  divine  will,  a  serv- 
ing of  ourselves  and  not  of  God. 

As  we  have  seen  thus  far  in  the  life  of  St. 
Catharine,  everything  in  her  was  the  direct 
operation  of  divine  grace,  and  to  many  it  may 
seem  difficult  to  discover  wherein  she  acquired 
any  personal  merit ;  they  may,  perhaps,  call 
her  piety  an  exhibition  of  divine  power,  very 
beautiful,  but,  viewed  in  the  light  of  human 
merit,  just  nothing  at  all.  There  are  very 
few  so  well  grounded  in  humility  as  to  be  able 
to  acquire  such  a  sudden  accession  of  sanctity 
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aijd  not  be  elated  with  its  possession.  "  One 
Communion  may  indeed  be  enough  to  make  a 
saint,"  says  a  well-known  spiritual  writer ; 
*'  but  it  would  not  be  well  for  many  were  they 
to  become  saints  so  quickly."  A  slow,  a  very 
slow  growth  in  holiness  is  all  most  natures 
can  endure.  In  this  St.  Catharine's  chief 
merit  lay  :  she  attributed  nothing  of  the  spir^ 
itual  wealth  which  she  possessed  to  her  own 
intrinsic  goodness  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  a 
cause  of  endless  thanksgiving  to  her  that  it 
was,  none  of  it,  hers  ;  and  that  for  all  she  had 
been  able  to  do  for  God,  she  had  attained 
the  grace  both  to  begin  and  to  accomplish 
from  Him.  "  I  give  Thee  thanks,  0  my  God  ! 
that  of  myself  I  am  nothing,  and  have  noth- 
ing ;  and  that  all  that  I  have  given  to  Thee 
Thou  didst  first  give  unto  me  ":  this  was  her 
sublime  Te  Deum. 

Nowhere  more  than  in  the  beginning  of  the 
saintly  life  of  St.  Catharine  can  we  better  learn 
that  good  works  have  their  best  foundation  in 
penitential  exercises.  We  see  her  first  the 
austere  penitent ;  then  the  loving  angel  of 
mercy;  and  now,  again,  a  crowned  seraph.  In 
a  life  of  true  sanctity,  prayer  and  penance  are 
the  foundation ;  good  works  the  superstruc- 
ture ;  visions  and  ecstasies  the  reward. 

God,  seeing  how  diligently  St.  Catharine 
labored  for  love  of  Him  among  the  miserable 
and  the  afllicted,  rewarded  her  with  a  most 
beautiful  vision.  As  she  was  one  day  in  med- 
itation in  her  own  room,  and  gazing  mean- 
while on  her  crucifix,  she  was  carried  in  spirit 
to  Mount  Calvary,  where  she  beheld  our  Lord 
just  expired  on  the  Cross.  Through  the 
wound  in  His  side  she  beheld  His  Sacred 
Heart,  which  appeared  to  her  to  be  all  aflame 
with  a  fire  that  seemed  to  melt  her  whole 
being  and  completely  transform  it,  causing 
her  to  exclaim :  "  I  have  no  longer  a  heart, 
but  the  heart  within  me  is  that  of  my  dearly- 
Beloved."  From  the  side,  Catharine  turned 
to  the  lips  of  Christ,  which  were  touched  to 
hers ;  and  the  effect  of  this  divine  caress  was 
that  she  became,  as  it  were,  totally  submerged 
in  God.  Was  she  not  well  rewarded  for  the 
many  times  that  her  lips  had  penitentially 
touched  the  sores  of  the  lepers  ? 
M  After  this  vision  St.  Catharine  found  her- 
fl     self  perfectly  despoiled  of  self-love,  and  also  of 

V  every  attachment  to  anything  in  which  God 

V  could  not  be  made  the  principal  object.     To 


to  earth  ;  and  who  can  understand  it  save  the 
clean  of  heart  ? 

"  THE    BELIEVING    WIFE    SANCTIFIES    THE    UN- 
BELIEVING HUSBAND." 

.  Faith  without  good  works  is  dead  ;  and  one 
who  leads  a  life  such  as  Giuliano  Adorno  led, 
full  of  evil  and  utterly  void  of  good,  may  well 
be  styled  an  unbeliever.  The  patience,  submis- 
.  sion  and  piety  of  his  wife  had  failed  to  win 
him  from  his  sinful  career ;  neither  did  the 
sight  of  her  social  triumphs  awaken  in  him 
that  proud  affection  which  might  have  par- 
tially reformed  him.  To  sanctify  a  man  such 
as  he,  requires  a  woman  who  is  a  genuine 
saint,  as  St.  Catharine  was  after  her  conver- 
sion. 

Needless  to  say  that  when  St.  Catharine 
began  to  lead  her  supernatural  life,  the  gay, 
fashionable  world  knew  her  no  more,  for  its 
interests  and  occupations  were  too  limited  for 
the  vast  powers  that  were  then  hers.  Those 
who  punish  and  conquer  themselves,  are  the 
masters  of  the  world  ;  and  when  we  see  any- 
one possessing  great  power  of  drawing  the 
affection  of  others,  and  of  converting  souls  to 
the  truth,  we  need  not  envy  him;  for  very 
few  of  us  would  be  willing  to  use  the  means 
necessary  to  acquire  this  gift.  The  wonderful 
effect  of  a  life  of  heroic  austerity,  in  regard  to 
the  influence  which  those  who  lead  such  a 
life  possess  over  others,  is  strikingly  shown  by 
Pere  Chocarne  when  he  contrasts  Lacordaire 
the  secular  with  Lacordaire  the  religious  :  one 
a  devout  Christian  and  nothing  more,  the 
other  a  true  hero  of  the  cross ;  one  a  man 
without  friends  or  influence,  the  other  a  man 
who,  in  the  act  of  defying  a  whole  nation, 
won  its  admiration  and  its  love. 

In  the  midst  of  her  austerities,  her  visions 
and  her  works  of  mercy,  St.  Catharine  did  not 
forget  him  whom  God  had  given  to  her  to 
rescue  from  the  slavery  of  the  devil.  His 
sins  she  made  her  own,  and  did  penance  for 
them  ;  the  women  whom  another  in  her  place 
would  have  hated  with  an  almost  excusable 
hatred,  she  endeavored  to  love,  and  to  see  in 
them  only  the  victims  of  her  husband's  wicked- 
ness. She  besought  God  for  their  souls,  and 
offered  up  countless  acts  of  atonement  for 
them  ;  nor  were  her  efforts  in  vain.  God  saw 
all  and  heard  all.  Giuliano  Adorno  had  spent 
his  inheritance,  and  then  he  bethought  him- 
self:  "I  will  return  to  my  Father's  house"  ; 
and  he  returned  an  humble  penitent  to*  the 
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practice  of  his  religious  duties ;  and,  casting 
all  others  aside,  he  became  a  faithful  husband, 
joining  his  saintly  wife  in  her  life  of  heroic 
penance. 

Most  women  would  have  been  satisfied  with 
this,  but  not  so  St.  Catharine ;  with  the  won- 
derful daring  of  great  sanctity,  she  besought 
of  God  a  yet  greater  favor,  and  God  deigned 
to  grant  it  to  her.  Not  only  was  the  world 
to  see  in  her  an  example  of  the  wonders  of 
divine  grace,  but  also  her  husband  was  to 
show  us  to  what  an  elevated  standard  hu- 
man nature  can  be  raised  when  it  once  sub- 
mits itself  to  grace.  To  Giuliano  Adorno, 
a  man  who  had  once  been  under  the  dominion 
of  hell,  was  given  the  extraordinary  grace  to 
dwell  with  a  wife  whom  he  honored  and  loved, 
as  St.  Joseph  dwelt  with  our  Blessed  Lady. 

All  this  was  accomplished  within  less  than 
five  years ;  and  when  moved  by  one  and  the 
same  inspiration  to  sell  their  home  in  the  Via 
Lomellini,  to  take  up  their  abode  in  the  prin- 
cipal hospital  of  the  city,  there  to  devote  them- 
selves to  works  of  charity,  it  was  as  brother 
and  sister  that  they  entered  upon  this  new 
life.  Henceforward  they  spent  their  days  to- 
gether peacefully,  united  in  the  performance 
of  merciful  works.  When  Giuliano  died  is 
not  positively  known,  but  it  is  believed  that 
it  was  some  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  after 
he  and  St.  Catharine  had  attached  them- 
selves to  this  hospital,  at  the  same  time  be- 
coming members  of  the  Third  Order  of  St. 
Francis.  The  particulars  of  his  death,  however, 
are  known  :  he  was  the  victim  of  a  painful, 
lingering  malady,  under  which  he  was  very 
impatient.  St.  Catharine  had  recourse  to 
prayier,  and  after  one-half  hour  spent  with 
God  she  returned  to  find  him  perfectly  tran- 
quil and  resigned ;  and  after  this  she  never 
left  him  until  she  had  the  consolation  of  see- 
ing him  die  the  death  of  the  just,  fortified  by 
all  the  aids  of  the  Church. 

Her  prayer  for  him  was  :  "  My  God,  I  de- 
mand of  Thee  this  soul !  and  because  Thou 
canst  give  it  to  me,  I  beg  Thee  to  give  it  to 
me  !"  Blessed  Henry  Suso  tells  us  that  those 
who  have  suffered  much,  and  suffered  in  the 
proper  spirit ;  those  who  have  practised  true 
detachment ;  those  whose  penances  have  been 
properly  performed,  obtain  from  God  the 
power  of  wishing  and  obtaining  ;  and  he  lets 
us  infer  that  those  who  do  not  possess  this 
power,  have  it  not  because  there  is  a  flaw  some- 


where in  their  spiritual  life.  This  power  of 
wishing  and  obtaining  never  was  more  re- 
markably exemplified  than  in  the  manner  in 
which  St.  Catharine  obtained  both  the  first 
and  the  final  conversion  of  her  husband.  We 
have  seen  what  her  life  was  when  she  had  no 
power  to  obtain  her  wishes,  and  we  have  also 
seen  how  she  attained  that  power.  Is  there 
not  here  a  lesson  which  he  that  runs  may 
read  ? 

(to  be  continued.) 


The  Cry  of  tlie  Suffering  Souls. 


BY    ELEANOR  C.   DONNELLY. 

I  nUT  of  the  sea  of  encircling  fire, 
^  Out  of  the  fetters  of  torturing  flame, — 
Glowing  with  ceaseless,  insatiate  desire, 
The  cry  of  their  need  mounting  higher  and  higher — 
Ever  they  call  to  us,  ever  the  same  : 
Miseremini  mei!  miseremini  mei! 

Lov'd  ones  are  there, — aye,  the  lost  ones  we  tended, 
Wiping  the  death-dews  from  lip  and  from  brow; 
Friends   whom  we  cherished,  and    foes  we  be- 
friended, 
Foeman  and  friend,  in  the  hot  surges,  blended. 
Hark  !  how  their  voices  appeal  to  us  now  : 
Miseremini  mei !  miseremini  mei ! 

"At  least,  you,  my  dear  ones,  have  pity  upon  us  !" 
(The  cry  of  each  soul  doth  its  mourners  pursue), 
"  The  hand  of  the  Lord  presses  heavily  on  us  ; 
And  oh  !  by  the  kindness  ye  often  have  shown  us, 
By  the  love  of  the  by-gone,  so  tender  and  true, 
Miseremini  mei!  miseremini  mei! 

"  We  were  comrades  of  old  :  oft  the  tear-drop  hath 
started 

To  dim  your  bright  eyes  at  the  sound  of  our  names; 

Yet  ye  scarce  breath'd  a  prayer  when  our  spirits 
departed, 

For  ye  deemed  us  in  Paradise,  glad  and  pure- 
hearted. 

Whilst  we  languished,  forlorn,  in  this  prison  of 
flames. 
Miseremini  mei!  miseremini  mei! 

"We  were   Pontifl's   and   Bishops,— yea,  priests, 

nuns,  and  friars  ; 
Tho'  holy  our  lives,— ah  !  the  judgment  was  stern. 
— The  purest  of  gold  are  the  heavenly  lyres 
Which  ring  thro'  the  halls  of  the  Eansomed.  .  .  . 

These  fires 
Are  purging  our  gold  from  its  dross,  as  we  burn  ; 
Miseremini  mei!  miseremini  mei! 
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Oh  !  stretch  forth  your  hands  to  our  help,  we  be- 
seech you  ! 
Oifer  Mass, — offer  alms, — offer  penance  severe  ; 
If,  out  of  these  fetters,  our  spirits  could  reach  you, 
How  soon  the  sad  sight  of  our  suff'rings  would 

teach  you 
Dread  lessons  of  mercy  and  holiest  fear  ! 
Miseremini  met!  niiseremini  mei! 

"  For  Life  and  its  loves  had  so  much  to  distract 

us; 
Joy  sat  at  the  banquet,  with  Beauty  and  Wit; 
But,  when  to  these  realms  God's  justice  had  track'd 

us, 
Alas  !  how  the  scourges  of  Memory  rack'd  us. 
For  sins  that  we  once  deem'd  it  sport  to  commit ! 
Miseremini  mei!  miseremini  mei! 

"  Oh  !   pray  for  us — plead  for  us, — soon  shall  ye 

follow  us  ; 
And, — if  your  suffrages  win  us  release, — 
Happy  with  God,  in  His  Paradise  glorious, 
We  shall  be  advocates,  mighty,  victorious. 
To  speed  your  glad  souls  to  those  mansions  of 

peace. 
Miseremini  mei!  miseremini  mei!'' 


Thus,  and  forever,  from  out  the  fierce  embers, 
Ringeth  to  Heaven  that  chorus  of  pain  ! 
(Wistfully  wailing,  like  winds  of  November,) 
Waiting  their  Advent,  their  dawn  in  December, — 
Spouses  of  Christ  are  they, — Christians,  remember ! 
Say,  in  Christ's  name,  shall  they  pray  us  in  vain, 
Miseremini  mei!  miseremini  mei? 

All  Souls'  Day,  1882 


Night  after  night  I  had  heard,  precisely  at 
8  o'clock,  a  funereal  sort  of  bell,  and,  asking 
what  it  was  for,  was  told  that  in  one  barrier 
the  old  custom  of  praying  regularly  at  that 
hour  for  the  souls  of  the  departed  still  exists. 
At  the  first  stroke  of  this  bell  all  fall  on  their 
knees  and  pray  not  only  for  their  own  loved 
and  lost  ones,  but  "  for  all  poor  souls  in  mis- 
ery." 

In  a  town  some  distance  from  Texcoco,  when 
a  family  finds  death  about  to  take  one  of  its 
members,  a  messenger  is  sent  to  a  certain 
church  to  announce  that  a  soul  is  passing 
away,  and  the  sacristan  is  requested  to  toll  the 
bell.  The  moment  the  neighbors  recognize 
those  sad,  peculiar  sounds,  they  cease  their  oc- 
cupations, and  in  their  own  houses,  gardens, 
workshops,  or  wherever  they  may  be,  instantly 
pray  for  the  dying. — Travels  in  Mexico. 


Stella's  Expiation. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   TYBORNE,    THE  ST0NELEIGH8 
OF  STONELEIGH,"  ETC.  / 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Four  years  had  passed  away,  and  when  we 
re-enter  the  Castle  of  Kreuzbronn  we  find  it 
plunged  into  mourning. 

The  two  eldest  sons  of  Bernard  lay  in  their 
coffins ;  the  bright-eyed  Cyril  and  the  merry 
Charles  had  been  cut  off  by  scarlet  fever  in  a 
few.  days.  Rosine  was  in  her  room,  weeping 
the  bitter  tears  of  a  mother's  heart,  and  Father 
Clement  was  trying  to  console  her. 

"  0  Father,"  said  she,  ''  our  dear  Lady  lost 
but  one  Son,  and  I  have  lost  two.  Did  God 
ever  ask  a  greater  sacrifice  from  a  mother  than 
He  has  from  me  ?  " 

"It  is  the  first  great  sacrifice  He  has  de- 
manded of  you,"  said  the  priest ;  "  and  are  you 
going  to  count  the  lambs  you  offer  ?  " 

"  No,"  cried  she ;  "  when  I  think  they  are 
His  lambs  I  am  consoled.  But  they  are  my 
children  ;  it  is  very,  very  bitter." 

"  Have  you  not  felt,"  continued  he, "  that  hap- 
piness is  a  grace  from  God  ?  Oh,  then,  believe 
that  sorrow  is  even  a  greater  one.  It  is  a  thorn 
from  the  crown  He  wore  Himself ;  while  hap- 
piness is  a  flower  from  a  crown  He  often  gives 
to  mortals,  but  which  never  decked  His  Brow." 

"Oh,  I  have  worn  that  crown  of  happi- 
ness !"  cried  Rosine,  clasping  her  hands.  "  0 
Father,  how  great  and  full  it  has  been,  and 
how  long  it  has  lasted  !  It  is  fifteen  years  to- 
day since  I  came  here  as  a  bride  on  my  eigh- 
teenth birthday.     I  am  thirty-three  to-day." 

"  The  age  of  our  Lord,"  replied  the  Father. 
"See  how  He  has  suffered  alone  for  you  these 
fifteen  years,  making  your  happiness  a  grace 
to  you  by  His  Precious  Blood." 

"  Yes  :  fifteen  years  of  life  without  trouble, 
making  me  the  happiest  of  wives  and  mothers, 
— each  day  bringing  me  some  new  joy,  so  that 
sometimes  I  was  even  sorry  to  go  to  sleep  and 
lose  the  consciousness  of  my  happiness.  Yes: 
fifteen  years  ;  and  to-day  I  am  doing  penance 
in  my  sorrow  for  all  the  ingratitude  and  for- 
getfulness  of  God  of  which  I  was  guilty  in 
those  halcyon  days.  Oh,  if  only  Bernard  gets 
better !  I  feel  so  anxious  about  him  !  He 
does  not  shake  off  that  kind  of  stupor  that 
has  come  over  him  lately." 
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"  Let  us  pray  and  trust,  my  child  :  and  not 
look  forward ;  let  each  day  bear  its  own  burden." 

And  the  coming  days  brought  their  burden, 
but  too  surely.  Bernard's  health  faded  in  the 
most  unaccountable  way.  He  lost  spirits,  ap- 
petite, strength  and  energy.  The  doctors  pre- 
scribed different  remedies,  but  all  were  in  vain. 
At  last  they  declared  change  of  air  and  scene 
absolutely  necessary,  and  it  was  decided  a  jour- 
ney should  be  made  to  Nice. 

A  few  days  previous  to  his  departure,  Ber- 
nard sought  Father  Clement.  "I  want  to 
make  a  general  confession.  Father,"  said  he: 
*'  a  really  good  one,  such  as  I  should  wish  to 
tave  made  at  the  hour  of  my  death." 

"Are  you  sure,"  said  the  priest,  anxiously, 
*'  that  this  will  be  good  for  you  in  your  pres- 
ent state  ?  " 

"No  matter,  Father  ;  I  have  made  all  sorts 
.of  temporal  arrangements  for  my  journey, 
and  I  will  not  forget  those  for  eternity.  It  is 
very  likely  I  shall  not  find  a  German  priest 
at  Nice,  and  I  should  not  like  to  make  a  gen- 
eral confession  in  a  strange  tongue.  I  don't 
know  how  to  speak  to  God  in  French  ;  I  must, 
do  that  in  the  language  in  which  I  lisped  my 
first  prayer.  I  do  not  know  what  is  God's 
will  concerning  me ;  but  it  seems  to  me  my 
head  gets  worse  and  my  memory  weaker.  Per- 
haps later  on  I  could  not  make  a  general  con- 
fession at  all.  And  then.  Father,  I  want  you 
to  do  something  else  for  me :  to  take  charge 
of  this  paper,  which  contains  my  last  wishes  ; 
and  if  the  time  comes  when  I  am  no  longer 
master  of  my  own  judgment,  but  still  live  on, 
so  that  my  will  cannot  be  opened,  then  give 
this  paper  to  my  wife." 

Father  Clement  took  the  sealed  letter  in 
silence,  and  Bernard  knelt  at  his  feet. 

A  few  days  afterwards  Kreuzbronn  was  de- 
serted. 

CHAPTER  V. 

Two  years  passed  away,  and  in  the  begin- 
ning of  a  winter  that  promised  to  be  a  severe 
one  the  family  returned  to  Kreuzbronn. 

Father  Clement  was  terribly  shocked  when 
he  saw  the  state  of  Bernard.  His  disease  had 
made  rapid  progress,  and  his  wife  felt  that 
home  was  the  only  refuge  left  for  them  both 
under  their  deep  afiliction. 

The  priest  had  been  pondering  in  his  mind 
whether  the  time  had  come  to  give  Rosine  the 
letter  with  which  he  had  been  entrusted,  and 
he  had  determined  that  as  soon  as  the  Christ- 


mas feasts,  now  at  hand,  were  over  he  would 
do  so. 

He  was  sitting  one  day  in  his  room  with  a 
Bible  open  before  him,  for  daily  did  he  nourish 
his  soul  with  the  words  of  Holy  Writ.  The 
passage  before  him  was  from  the  prophet 
Daniel :  "  Wherefore  all  that  Thou  hast 
brought  upon  us,  and  everything  that  Thou 
hast  done  to  us.  Thou  hast  done  in  true  judg- 
ment. For  we  have  sinned  and  committed 
iniquity,  departing  from  Thee,  and  we  have 
trespassed  in  all  things.  Put  us  not  to  con- 
fusion, but  deal  with  us  according  to  Thy 
meekness  and  according  to  the  multitude  of 
Thy  mercies.  And  deliver  us  according  to 
Thy  wonderful  works,  and  give  glory  to  Thy 
Name,  0  Lord." 

The  door  opened  suddenly  and  Stella  en- 
tered. Her  whole  manner  betrayed  the  great- 
est agitation.  She  was  covered  with  snow 
and  did  not  seem  aware  of  it.  "  Sacrilege,  rob- 
bery, spiritual  murder  !"  were  the  first  words 
that  burst  from  her  pale  lips,  and  she  sank  ex- 
hausted into  a  seat.  "'Ulrich  d'Ursberg  is 
Brother  Hugo.'  These  were  your  words,  Fa- 
ther, that  I  overheard  the  night  my  grand- 
father died.  I  thought  I  had  been  dreaming, 
and  I  forgot  them  ;  but  they  are  true,  terribly 
true!'' 

Father  Clement  clasped  his  hands  and  mur- 
mured :  "  Lord,  is  she  to  be  the  victim  ?  "  And 
then  he  said  :  "  Stella,  where  have  you  been  ?  " 

"  To  visit  Erard,  Father." 

"Ah  me!"  said  the  priest;  " that  wretched 
man  will  not  make  his  confession,  and  has  he 
told  yoii  what  is  weighing  on  his  soul  ?  " 

"  God  has  so  willed  it.  Father.  I  understand 
all  now." 

"Alas,  my  child,  the  secrets  of  His  mercy 
are  hard  to  be  understood  by  us  poor  mortals." 

"  Oh,  my  mother  ! "  cried  Stella.  "  Oh,  my 
beloved  parents!  my  good  father,  what  a  curse 
is  resting  on  you  and  your  children  !  This  it 
is  that  has  snatched  from  us  our  little  broth- 
ers and  Adrian's  father.  This  is  why  my 
poor  father  has  to  suffer." 

"  Calm  yourself,  my  child;  and  tell  me  what 
Erard  has  said  to  you." 

She  covered  her  face  with  her  hands.  "  Fa- 
ther, I  can't  bear  to  look  anyone  in  the  face; 
the  disgrace  crushes  me." 

"Think  of  our  dear  Lord,  my  child,  who 
bore  the  shame  and  ignominy  of  all  the  world 
from  Gethsemani  to  Golgotha." 
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After  a  pause,  Stella  spoke  more  calmly. 
"  You  know,  Father,  I  often  go  to  see  Erard, 
and  have  tried  to  get  him  to  go  to  confession. 
He  seems  fond  of  me,  and  calls  me  his  good 
angel ;  but  he  also  says  that  he  cannot  bear 
priests  because  they  are  not  angels.  When 
I  went  to-day  he  seemed  to  me  much  worse, 
and  was  in  great  suffering.  Suddenly  he  de- 
sired to  be  left  alone  with  me  ;  then,  taking  my 
hand,  he  said  he  had  something  to  confide  to 
me,  and  that  afterwards  he  would  make  his 
confession.  I  was  so  overjoyed  at  this  prom- 
ise that  I  never  thought  of  repulsing  him. 
Then  he  told  me  all  that  you  must  have  told 
my  unfortunate  grandfather  on  his  death-bed. 
I  wondered  where  and  how  I  had  heard  it  be- 
fore,— how  a  dream  of  mine  could  agree  with 
a  real  story  ;  but  Providence  tore  away  the  veil, 
and  I  remembered  you  and  that  death  night. 
Erard  concluded  by  saying :  '  I  was  a  wild 
young  fellow  in  those  days.  I  believed  neither 
in  God  nor  the  devil.  As  a  child,  I  had 
climbed  the  tree  of  liberty,  and  danced  round 
the  vile  woman  who  sat  on  the  high  altar  of 
Strasbourg  Cathedral  as  the  goddess  of  Rea- 
son, I  was  cunning,  and  so  I  suited  the 
Baron.  I  became  his  valet,  and  learned  all 
his  secrets.  I  was  trusted  to  sell  all  the  sacred 
vessels  and  church  ornaments.  I  treated  my 
master  with  slight  respect,  but  he  kept  me  in 
good  humor  with  his  money.  But  since  his 
death  I  have  felt  that  I  am  getting  old.  Then 
the  death  of  your  two  brothers  and  the  terri- 
ble state  of  your  father  have  moved  me  ;  and, 
finally,  in  my  own  soul  I  have  suffered  the  tor- 
tures of  the  damned.  So  I  thought  the  only 
thing  to  do  was  to  tell  some  one  of  the  family. 
I  always  disliked  priests,  for  the  Baron  had 
been  a  monk.  I  thought  of  you,  Miss  Stella; 
you  will  be  able  to  turn  away  the  wrath  of 
Heaven.  You  are  good  and  pious,  and  do  not 
care  for  earthly  riches.'  Then  he  fell  back 
exhausted,  but  calm.  I  asked  if  he  would  not 
see  the  curate,  and  he  consented.  I  staid  with 
him  reading  the  Penitential  Psalms  till  the 
curate  came  He  seemed  touched.  And,  now, 
Father,  I  know  this  horrible  secret,  the  most 
horrible  there  can  be  on  earth :  we  are  the 
children  of  an  apostate  monk  !  " 

"Stella,"  said  Father  Clement,  "command 
yourself  for  my  sake.  It  was  I  who  opened 
the  doors  of  religion  to  your  grandfather. 
Part  of  the  fault  is  mine,  perhaps  the  greater 
part." 


Stella  fell  on  her  knees.  "  0  Father  !  you 
are  a  saint !  Teach  me  to  love  souls  as  you 
love  them  ! " 

Then  she  rose.  "  What  am  I  going  to  do  ?  " 
she  asked.  "  What  am  I  to  say  to  my  mother? 
Does  my  father  know  this  ?  is  it  the  cause  of 
his  illness  ?  " 

"  No,  no,"  said  Father  Clement ;  "  your 
father  was  too  pure-minded  ever  to  suspect 
the  truth.  He  has  always  thought  that  your 
grandfather  was  only  a  novice,  and  that  in 
buying  the  property  from  the  Government 
he  wished  to  save  the  church  and  monastery 
from  destruction.  He  never  pondered  over 
his  father's  faults;  he  only  prayed  for  him» 
Say  nothing  for  the  present,  my  child  ;  keep 
the  secret  to  yourself.  Your  soul  is  strong 
enough  to  bear  sorrow  alone,  or  rather  alone 
with  God." 

"  You  will  teach  me.  Father,"  said  Stella, 
again  kneeling  before  him ;  "  you  will  teach 
me  how  to  live  in  God." 

"Ah,  my  child  !  the  best  Master  is  God 
Himself,  and  He  has  said  to  us  all :  '  Walk  be- 
fore Me  with  a  perfect  heart.'  " 

As  Stella  rose  to  leave,  her  eyes  fell  on  the 
open  page  over  which  Father  Clement  had 
been  pondering.  She  read  the  words  aloud, 
and  then,  leaning  her  head  on  the  book,  she 
said  :  "Ah,  it  is  we,  indeed,  who  may  say 
that!" 

"And  I  alao,"  replied  the  priest. 

Stella  looked  around  the  room.  "Every- 
thing is  changed,"  she  said  ;  "  around  me,  in 
me.  I  feel  as  if  I  had  suddenly  grown  old. 
What  a  terrible  thing  it  is  to  oifend  God 
when  the  simple  knowledge  of  it  brings  such 
misery ! " 

"  Yes,"  said  Father  Clement ;  "  it  is  ever 
the  same  ;  sin  drives  us  out  of  paradise." 

Stella  passed  into  the  village  ;  and  as  she 
bent  her  steps  homeward,  she  heard  the  jing- 
ling of  the  postilion's  bells  as  a  carriage  drove 
into  the  road.  Stella  shrank  back  into  the 
shadow.  It  was  Rodolf  de  Meerbaim,  come 
to  spend   Christmas  with   them.     The   girl's 

heart  stood  still. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Rodolf  de  Meerbaim  had  now  grown  into 
manhood.  He  seemed  to  possess  every  gift 
that  could  ensure  earthly  happiness  :  rich, 
handsome,  and  well-born,  to  begin  with  ;  and, 
what  is  of  far  more  importance,  generous, 
warm-hearted,  and  honorable.     The  world  lay 
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at  his  feet,  for  his  fortune  was  ample,  and  his 
grandparents  were  ready  to  indulge  every 
whim.  But  the  good  effects  of  the  days  spent 
at  Kreuzbronn  influenced  his  life.  He  dis- 
dained any  vicious  habits.  His  tastes  were 
elevated  and  his  mind  cultured.  He  was  a 
good  musician  and  a  fair  artist,  and  his  ex- 
travagances were  those  of  buying  rare  pic- 
tures and  other  objects  of  art.  He  enjoyed 
the  world,  and  was  much  sought  after.  He 
laughed  and  talked  with  many  young  ladies, 
and,  mentally  comparing  them  with  Stella, 
counted  them  as  nought.  And  as  for  Stella, 
she  knew  that  she  was  beloved — knew  she  was 
Rodolf  s  star,  and  her  heart  answered  back  that 
with  him  and  him  alone  she  could  be  happy. 

The  only  obstacle  in  their  path  had  been 
the  difference  in  religion.  Stella  would  never 
marry  any  one  but  a  Catholic ;  still  she  knew 
Rodolf  was  strongly  drawn  towards  the  Cath- 
olic faith,  and  she  had  little  doubt  of  his  ulti- 
mate conversion.  But  now  another,  a  fright- 
ful, an  impassable  barrier  had  arisen  between 
them. 

There  was  a  shrinking  kind  of  reserve  in 
Stella's  welcome  that  puzzled  Rodolf,  but  he 
determined  to  overcome  it. 

The  next  day  brought  Adrian  from  college, 
and,  for  the  sake  of  Bernardin,  the  Christmas 
festivities  went  on  as  gaily  as  could  be  in  the 
house  which  owned  a  master  who  might  truly 
be  said  to  be  "  living  amidst  the  dead." 

Christmas  week  was  passing  quickly.  On 
the  second  of  January  Adrian  was  to  return 
to  college,  and  Rodolf  rejoiced  that  he  should 
have  Stella  all  to  himself.  He  was  in  no  way 
jealous  of  Adrian,  for  he  saw  plainly  that  be- 
tween him  and  Stella  there  existed  only  the 
love  of  brother  and  sister  ;  but  Adrian  oc- 
cupied Stella's  time  and  thoughts,  and  made  a 
third  in  all  conversations. 

On  New  Year's  Day,  in  the  afternoon, 
Adrian  consented  to  go  for  a  long  walk  with 
Bernardin,  whose  heart  was  set  on  an  excur- 
sion among  the  wooded  hills.  The  walk  was 
found  charming,  and  the  boy  bounded  from 
one  rock  to  another  with  shouts  of  glee.  The 
time  passed  only  too  swiftly.  When  they  be- 
gan to  retrace  their  steps  night  was  coming 
on,  and  a  sharp  frost  with  it,  making  the  de- 
scent to  the  valley  slippery  and  dangerous. 
Bernardin  enjoyed  the  fun,  but  Adrian  soon 
became  anxious.  He  shouted  with  all  his 
strength,  but  no  answer  came.     The   wind 


rose  and  the  rain  beat  in  their  faces,  freezing 
as  it  fell,  and  rendering  every  step  more  and 
more  difficult. 

At  last  Bernardin's  courage  gave  out,  and 
he  began  to  cry  from  fatigue  and  fear.  Adrian 
wrapped  him  in  his  great  coat,  made  him  sit 
on  a  fallen  tree,  and  told  him  to  wait  for  him 
there  while  he  tried  to  find  the  right  path.  But 
the  child  soon  became  terrified,  and  Adrian 
was  forced  to  return. 

"  I  shall  die  of  fright  in  the  dark  and  cold," 
said  the  boy,  clinging  to  his  cousin. 

"  Be  reasonable,  Bernardin  ;  either  you  must 
come  on  with  me,  or  wait  here  for  me.  There 
is  no  possible  danger.  Try  to  light  a  little 
fire.  Here  is  dry  wood  and  my  match-box. 
What  will  you  do  ?  " 

"  Stay  here  and  make  a  fire,"  said  Bernardin, 
brightening  up." 

"  Now  have  patience,"  said  Adrian.  "  The 
fire  will  light  up  in  a  minute.  I  shall  not 
come  back  till  I  have  found  the  way." 

"  How  long  will  you  be  ?  " 

"  Half  an  hour  at  the  most.  Now  be  quiet, 
and  think  only  of  your  fire." 

Alas  !  all  the  matches  were  soon  used  up, 
and  no  fire  was  made.  The  cold  was  bitter. 
Five  minutes  seemed  to  Bernardin  long  hours. 
He  was  terrified  ;  the  bare  trees,  waving  in 
the  wind,  seemed  to  him  the  forms  of  wild 
beasts,  and  he  cried  and  called  for  Adrian. 
His  cousin  heard  him  and  sent  back  shouts  of 
encouragement,  but  the  wind  carried  his  voice 
away. 

Adrian  was  successful  in  his  search  ;  he  saw 
in  the  distance  the  windows  of  the  castle  with 
their  lights.  Full  of  joy  he  retraced  his  steps 
to  where  he  had  left  Bernardin  ;  but,  alas  !  he 
was  no  longer  there.  Adrian  called,  and  was 
answered  by  one  piercing  shriek,  and  then 
there  was  silence.  He  rushed  on  in  his  agony, 
striking  against  fallen  trees  and  sharp  stones. 
Soon  he  came  to  the  brink  of  a  mountain  tor- 
rent, which  made  its  way  to  the  valley  below. 
Had  Bernardin  fallen  in,  what  should  he  do  ? 
Should  he  go  now  to  the  castle  and  get  help  ? 

A  faint  groaning  was  heard.  "It  is  he," 
cried  Adrian ;  and,  without  a  thought  of  self, 
he  descended  as  cautiously  as  he  could,  and  at 
last  saw  the  child,  his  head  resting  on  a  rock, 
his  body  in  the  water.  "  Saved,  my  boy  ! "  he 
exclaimed,  joyfully.  But  there  was  no  an- 
swer. "He  has  fainted,"  said  Adrian.  Tak- 
ing the  child  in  his   arms,  he  followed  the 
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course  of  the  torrent,  walking  in  its  icy  waters. 
There  was  nothing  else  to  do,  for  he  could 
never  climb  the  slippery  banks  with  his  bur- 
den. But  he  advanced  with  more  and  more 
difficulty.  His  limbs  were  frozen  and  his 
head  burning.  He  became  dizzy.  From  time 
to  time  he  cried  for  help ;  but  there  was  no 
reply.  At  last  he  saw  a  willow-tree  whose 
branches  overhung  the  stream.  With  all  his 
strength  he  clung  to  this  tree,  endeavoring  to 
gain  the  bank.  He  knew  that  if  he  let  go,  or 
the  branch  broke,  he  would  fall  with  his  bur- 
den on  the  rocky  bed  of  the  torrent.  Adrian's 
anguish  was  terrible. 

At  that  moment  came  a  cry  :  "  Where  ? — 
where  ?  " 

"  Here,"  he  cried  ;  "  come  quickly! " 

Hope  gave  him  new  strength,  and  the  voice 
answered  :  "  Patience  !  Hold  on.  I  am  com- 
ing." 

"  Save  this  child,"  he  cried. 

A  lantern  shone  above  him. 

"  Push  up  the  child,"  said  the  voice  ;  "  I 
will  catch  him.     Then  climb  up  yourself." 

Adrian  obeyed,  and  as  he  reached  the  top,  a 
band  of  peasants,  of  whom  the  foremost  had 
reached  the  spot  in  time,  came  up.  Then  he 
fell  to  the  ground  insensible. 

At  the  castle  anxiety  had  long  been  felt ; 
and  when  Stella  heard  the  cries  of  joy  from 
the  servants,  she  flew  to  the  front  door. 

"At  last !  at  last ! "  she  exclaimed  ;  but  the 
words  died  on  her  lips,  as  she  saw  her  brother 
and  cousin  borne  in,  insensible  and  covered 
with  blood. 

Father  Clement  arrived.  "Take  them  to 
their  rooms,  and  try  to  restore  them,"  he  said. 
"Bernardin  has  fallen  into  the  torrent  and 
Adrian  has  saved  him.  I  have  sent  for  the 
doctor." 

"Are  they  alive  ?"  cried  Stella. 

"  Let  us  hope  so,"  replied  the  priest. 

Alas  !  he  knew  from  the  peasants  that  they 
believed  Bernardin  to  be  dead.  And  it  was 
too  true.  In  falling,  the  child  had  struck  his 
head  against  the  rocks,  and  had  only  lived  a 
short  time  afterwards.  The  bright,  the  joyous 
little  Bernardin,  the  last  direct  heir,  was  dead. 
Adrian,  too,  was  in  utmost  danger  with  brain 
fever. 

The  whole  household  was  in  deepest  grief, 
all  save  its  master.  He  understood  nothing, 
but  sat  playing  with  a  set  of  chessmen,  which 
formed  his  chief  amusement. 


Father  Clement  had  in  vain  tried  to  tell  him 
the  news.  As -he  sat  gazing  on  the  wreck  of 
what  had  once  been  so  noble  a  being,  he  said 
to  himself:  "Oh,  poor  human  creatures  that 
we  are,  so  weak  that  a  little  pressure  on  our 
brain  can  so  change  us  and  deprive  us  of  rea- 
son !  Yet  we  are  made  for  eternity,  and  there- 
fore not  so  poor  and  wretched  in  our  covering 
of  dust  as  we  appear  to  earthly  eyes.  Thou, 
Bernard,  art  made  for  eternity,  and  eternity  for 
thee.  God,  who  made  man,  has  said  :  '  I  am  the 
Bread  of  Life.  He  that  eateth  Me  shall  live 
forever.'  Beyond  the  tomb  there  shall  dawa 
for  thee  an  eternal  spring." 

(to  be  continued.) 


,    To  Saint  Cecilia. 


BY    M.    A.    STACE. 


HAIL,  St.  Cecilia  !  virgin  bright ! 
Cecilia,  Queen  of  sacred  song ! 
From  'mid  those  beauteous  realms  of  light, 

To  which  thy  melodies  belong, 
One  glance  of  love  on  us  bestow, 
Intone  for  us  one  song  divine — 
Pray,  that  thy  vot'ries  here  below 
Like  thee  in  purity  may  shine. 


The   Alleged   Bull    of   Pope   Adrian. 


When  an  error  once  takes  firm  root  in  fer- 
tile soil  it  is  very  hard  to  eradicate  all  traces 
of  it.  Even  when  the  parent  stem  is  uprooted, 
the  lateral  shoots  ramify  in  every  direction, 
and  instead  of  one  shoot  we  have  many,  some 
of  them  apparently  as  thrifty  as  the  original 
stock.  So  it  is  with  the  alleged  Bull  of  Pope 
Adrian  IV,  granting  to  Henry  II  of  England 
dominion  in  Ireland.  We  find  in  the  last 
number  of  The  Pilot,  of  Boston,  the  following 
answer  to  a  correspondent : 

"Adrian  the  Fourth's  Bull  was  for  the  first  tiuae  pub- 
licly read  at  Waterford  in  the  year  1175,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Bishops  and  clergy  convened  for  that  purpose, 
by  Nicholas,  prior  of  Wallingford,  who  had  been  sent 
with  it,  and  the  Bull  of  Alexander  from  England,  He 
was  accompanied  by  William  Fitz  Adelin  de  Burgo, 
afterwards  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland.  The  Bull  was 
granted  by  Pope  Adrian  in  1155,  so  that  it  was  kept 
private  and  not  published  for  twenty  years.  Pop« 
Adrian  IV  was  an  Englishman  by  birth,  his  name  being 
Nicholas  Breakspear.    He  was  elected  Pope  in  1154, 
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and  died  in  1159.  King  Henry  II  went  to  Ireland  in 
1171,  and  returned  to  England  in  1172.  Adrian's  grant 
of  Ireland  to  Henry  was  confirmed  by  the  Bull  or  Brief 
of  Pope  Alexander  the  Third  in  1172.  The  Bulls  of 
Adrian  and  Alexander  are  given  in  MacGeoghegan's 
History  of  Ireland." 

The  Bull  of  Pope  Adrian  is  clearly  a  for- 
gery, as  is  also  the  alleged  corroborative  Bull 
of  Pope  Alexander  III.  Neither  of  these  so- 
called  Bulls  was  written  or  signed  by  the 
Popes  to  whom  they  are  attributed,  as  has 
been  proven,  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  by 
the  learned  Bishop  of  Ossory. 

Brought  forth  at  a  time  when  unfortunate 
circumstances  and  the  disturbed  state  of  so- 
ciety in  Europe  prevented  detection  of  the 
daring  forgery,  the  alleged  Bull  of  Pope 
Adrian  was  for  a  long  time  looked  upon  as 
authentic.  The  fact  that  the  holy  Pontiff 
himself  was  an  Englishman — the  Only  one 
that  ever  sat  in  St.  Peter's  Chair — gave  color 
to  the  forgery,  and  much  obloquy  has,  in  con- 
sequence, been  heaped  upon  his  memory. 
Even  historians  like  Darras  and  Alzog  have 
been  deceived  in  regard  to  the  Bull,  and  sup- 
posed it  genuine.  Darras  mentions  it  in  a 
foot-note  in  the  third  volume  of  his  "  General 
History  of  the  Church,"  and  says  that  Adrian 
granted  the  request  of  Henry  11.  Alzog,  or 
his  translators,  also  allow  its  authenticity,  on 
the  authority  of  certain  old  English  chron- 
icles, those  of  Matthew  Paris,  preserved  in  the 
Vatican  Library  and  forming  a  part  of  what 
is  called  the  Codex  Vaticanum.  Matthew 
Paris,  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  and  their  contem- 
porary chroniclers,  have  been  shown  by  later 
critical  historians  to  have  been  more  anxious 
to  notice  a  rumor  or  copy  a  record,  however 
loose  it  might  be,  than  to  take  means  to  ascer- 
tain its  truth.  Their  pages,  therefore,  have  not 
the  weight  of  historical  evidence — in  fact,  they 
never  had.  As  to  the  record  in  the  Metalogi- 
cus  or  John  of  Salisbury — a  work  dedicated  by 
the  pious  author,  together  with  his  Polycrati- 
cus,  to  St.  Thomas  a  Becket,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury, — murdered  by  Henry  11, — it  is 
proven  to  be  a  forgery. 

It  is  bad  enough  to  have  the  enemies  of  the 
Church  heaping  unmerited  odium  on  the 
memory  of  the  successors  of  St.  Peter  without 
Catholics  taking  part.  We,  therefore,  publish 
again  the  ample  exoneration  of  Pope  Adrian 
from  the  pen  of  the  learned  Bishop  Moran,  of 
Ossory,  which  we  find  in  the  Irish  Ecclesias- 
tical Record  for  November,  1872.    We  hope 


the  Catholic  press  will  give  it  a  wide  circula- 
tion, and  thus  banish  every  vestige  of  popular 
ignorance  on  this  question  : 

THE  BULL  OF  ADRIAN  THE  FOURTH. 

There  was  a  time  when  it  would  be  little  less 
than  treason  to  question  the  genuineness  of  the 
Bull  by  which  Pope  Adrian  IV  is  supposed  to  have 
made  a  grant  of  Ireland  to  Henry  the  Second  ;  and, 
indeed,  from  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  to  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  it  was  principally 
through  this  supposed  grant  of  the  Holy  See  that 
the  English  Government  sought  to  justify  their 
claim  to  hold  dominion  in  our  island.  However, 
opinions  and  times  have  changed,  and  at  the  pres- 
ent day  this  Bull  of  Adrian  has  as  little  bearing 
on  the  connection  between  England  and  this  coun- 
try as  it  could  possibly  have  on  the  union  of  the 
Isle  of  Man  with  Great  Britain. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  strange  things  have 
been  said  during  the  past  months  in  the  so-called 
nationalist  journals  whilst  asserting  the  genuine- 
ness of  this  famous  Bull.  I  need  scarcely  remark 
that  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  love  either 
of  our  poor  country  or  of  historic  truth  that  in- 
spired their  declamation.  It  proceeded  mainly 
from  their  hatred  to  the  Sovereign  Pontifi",  and 
from  the  vain  hope  that  such  exaggerated  state- 
ments might  in  some  way  weaken  the  devoted  af- 
fection of  our  people  for  Rome. 

Laying  aside  such  prejudiced  opinions,  the  con- 
troversy as  to  the  genuineness  of  Adrian's  Bull 
should  be  viewed  in  a  purely  historical  light,  and 
its  decision  must  depend  on  the  value  and  weight 
of  the  historical  arguments  which  may  be  ad- 
vanced to  sustain  it. 

The  following  is  a  literal  translation  of  the  old 
Latin  text  of  Adrian's  Bull : 

"Adrian,  Bishop,  servant  of  the  servants  of  God,  to 
our  most  dear  Son  in  Christ,  the  illustrious  King  of  the 
English,  greeting  and  the  Apostolical  Benediction, 

* '  The  thoughts  of  your  Highness  are  laudably  and 
profitably  directed  to  the  greater  gloiy  of  your  name 
on  earth,  and  to  the  increase  of  the  reward  of  eternal 
happiness  in  heaven,  when  as  a  Catholic  prince  you 
propose  to  yourself  to  extend  the  borders  of  the  Church, 
to  announce  the  truths  of  Christian  faith  to  ignorant 
and  barbarous  nations,  and  to  root  out  the  weeds  of 
wickedness  from  the  field  of  the  Lord  ;  and  the  more  ef- 
fectually to  accomplish  this,  you  implore  the  counsel 
and  favor  of  the  Apostolic  See.  In  which  matter  We 
feel  assured  that  the  higher  your  aims  are,  and  the 
more  discreet  your  proceedings,  the  happier,  with  God's 
aid,  will  be  the  result ;  because  those  undertakings 
that  proceed  from  the  ardor  of  faith  and  the  love  of  re- 
ligion are  sure  always  to  have  a  prosperous  end  and 
issue. 

"  It  is  beyond  all  doubt,  as  your  Highness  also  doth 
acknowledge,  that  Ireland,  and  all  the  islands  upon 
which  Christ,  the  Sun  of  Justice,  has  shone,  and  which 
have  received  the  knowledge  of  the  Christian  faith,  are 
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subject  to  the  authority  of  St.  Peter  and  of  the  most 
Holy  Roman  Church.  Wherefore,  We  are  the  more 
desirous  to  sow  in  them  an  acceptable  seed  and  a  plan- 
tation pleasing  unto  God,  because  We  know  that  a 
most  rigorous  account  of  them  shall  be  required  of  Us 
hereafter. 

"Now,  most  dear  Son  in  Christ,  you  have  signified 
to  Us  that  you  propose  to  enter  the  island  of  Ireland  to 
establish*  the  observance  of  law  amongst  its  people,  and 
to  eradicate  the  weeds  of  vice  ;  and  that  you  are  will- 
ing to  pay  from  every  house  one  penny  as  an  annual 
tribute  to  St.  Peter,  and  to  preserve  the  rights  of  the 
churches  of  that  land  whole  and  inviolate.  We,  there- 
fore, receiving  with  due  favor  your  pious  and  laudable 
desires,  and  graciously  granting  Our  consent  to  your 
petition,  declare  that  it  is  pleasing  and  acceptable  to 
Us,  that  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  the  limits  of  the 
Church,  setting  bounds  to  the  torrent  of  vice,  reforming 
evil  manners,  planting  the  seeds  of  virtue,  and  increas- 
ing Christian  faith,  you  should  enter  that  island  and 
carry  into  effect  those  things  which  belong  to  the 
service  of  God  and  to  the  salvation  of  that  people  ;  and 
that  the  people  of  that  land  should  honorably  receive 
and  reverence  you  as  lord  ;  the  rights  of  the  churches 
being  preserved  untouched  and  entire,  and  reserving 
the  annual  tribute  of  one  penny  from  every  house  to 
St.  Peter  and  the  most  Holy  Roman  Church. 

* '  If,  therefore,  you  resolve  to  carry  these  designs  into 
execution,  let  it  be  your  study  to  form  that  people  to 
good  morals  ;  and  take  such  orders  both  by  yourself  and 
by  those  whom  you  shall  find  qualified  in  faith,  in 
words,  and  in  conduct,  that  the  Church  there  maybe 
adorned,  and  the  practices  of  Christian  faith  be  planted 
and  increased  ;  and  let  all  that  tends  to  the  glory  of 
God  and  the  salvation  of  souls  be  so  ordered  by  you 
that  you  may  deserve  to  obtain  from  God  an  increase 
of  everlasting  reward,  and  may  secure  on  earth  a  glori- 
ous name  throughout  all  time.    Given  at  Rome,"  etc. 

Before  we  proceed  with  the  inquiry  as  to  the 
genuineness  of  this  letter  of  Pope  Adrian,  I  must 
detain  the  reader  with  a  few  brief  preliminary  re- 
marks. 

First :  Some  passages  of  this  important  docu- 
ment have  been  very  unfairly  dealt  with  by  mod- 
ern writers  while  purporting  to  discuss  its  merits. 
Thus,  for  instance,  Professor  Richey,  in  his  "  Lec- 
tures on  Irish  History,"  presenting  a  translation 
of  the  Latin  text  to  the  lady  pupils  of  the  Alexan- 
dra College,  makes  the  Pontiff  to  write :  "  You 
have  signified  to  Us,  Our  well-beloved  son  in 
Christ,  that  you  propose  to  enter  the  island  of  Ire- 
land in  order  to  suMiie  the  'people^  etc.  .  .  .  We, 
therefore,  regarding  your  pious  and  laudable  de- 
sign with  due  favor,  etc.,  do  hereby  declare  Our 
will  and  pleasure,  that  for  the  purpose  of  enlarg- 
ing the  borders  of  the  Church,  etc.,  you  do  enter 
and  take  possession  of  that  island"  *    Such  an  er- 

*  "Lectures  on  the  Historj'  of  Ireland,"  by  A.  G. 
Richey,  Esq.,  delivered  to  the  pupils  of  the  Alexandra 
College  during  the  Hilary  and  Easter  Terms  of  1869. 
Dublin,  1869  ;  pages  122,  123. 


roneous  translation  must  be  the  more  blamed  in 
the  present  instance  as  it  was  scarcely  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  ladies  whom  the  learned  lecturer 
addressed  would  have  leisure  to  consult  the  origi- 
nal Latin  text  of  the  document  which  he  professed 
to  translate.  This,  however,  is  not  the  only  error 
into  which  Professor  Richey  has  been  betrayed  re- 
garding the  Bull  of  Adrian  IV.  Having  men- 
tioned in  a  note  the  statement  of  Roger  de  Wen- 
dover  that  the  Bull  was  obtained  from  Pope 
Adrian  in  the  year  1155,  he  adds  his  own  opinion 
that  "the  grant  appears  to  have  been  made  in 
1172."  *  However,  at  that  date,  Pope  Adrian  had 
been  for  about  thirteen  years  freed  from  the  care& 
of  his  Pontificate,  having  passed  to  a  better  world 
in  the  year  1159. 

Second  :  Any  one  who  attentively  weighs  th& 
words  of  the  above  document  will  see  at  once  that 
it  prescinds  from  all  title  of  conquest,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  it  makes  no  gift  or  transfer  of  dominion 
to  Henry  the  Second.  As  far  as  this  letter  of 
Adrian  is  concerned,  the  visit  of  Henry  to  our 
island  might  be  the  enterprise  of  a  friendly  mon- 
arch, who,  at  the  invitation  of  a  distracted  state, 
would  seek  by  his  presence  to  restore  peace,  and 
to  uphold  the  observance  of  the  laws.  Thus,  those 
foolish  theories  must  at  once  be  set  aside,  which 
rest  on  the  groundless  supposition  that  Pope 
Adrian  authorized  the  invasion  and  plunder  of 
our  people  by  the  Anglo-Norman  adventurers. 

Third :  There  is  another  serious  error  which 
must  also  be  set  at  rest  by  the  simple  perusal  of 
the  above  document.  I  mean  that  opinion  which 
would  fain  set  forth  the  letter  of  Pope  Adrian  as 
a  dogmatical  definition  of  the  Holy  See,  as  if  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff  then  spoke  ex  cathedra,  i.  e.,  sol- 
emnly propounded  some  doctrine  to  be  believed 
by  the  universal  Church.  Now,  it  is  manifest 
from  the  letter  itself  that  it  has  none  of  the  condi- 
tions required  for  a  definition  ex  cathedra  :  it  is 
not  addressed  to  the  universal  Church  ;  it  pro- 
poses no  matter  of  faith  to  be  held  by  all  the  chil- 
dren of  Christ ;  in  fact,  it  presents  no  doctrine 
whatever  to  be  believed  by  the  faithful,  and  it  is 
nothing  more  than  a  commendatory  letter  ad- 
dressed to  Henry,  resting  on  the  good  intentions 
set  forth  by  that  monarch  himself.  There  is  one 
maxim,  indeed,  which  awakens  the  suspicions  of 
the  old  Galilean  school,  viz.:  that  "all  the  islands 
are  subject  to  the  authority  of  St.  Peter."  How- 
ever, it  is  no  doctrinal  teaching  that  is  thus  pro- 
pounded :  it  is  a  matter  of  fact  admitted  by  Henry 
himself,  a  principle  recognized  by  the  interna- 
tional law  of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages,  a  maxim 
set  down  by  the  various  states  themselves,  the  bet- 
ter to  maintain  peace  and  concord  among  the 
princes  of  Christendom.  To  admit,  however,  or 
to  call  in  question  the  teaching  of  the  civil  law  of 
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Europe,  as  embodied  in  that  maxim,  has  nothing 
whatever  to  say  to  the  great  prerogative  of  St. 
Peter's  successors,  whilst  they  solemnly  propound 
to  the  faithful,  in  unerring  accents,  the  doctrines 
of  Divine  faith. 

Fourth  :  To  many  it  will  seem  a  paradox,  and 
yet  it  is  a  fact,  that  the  supposed  Bull  of  Pope 
Adrian  had  no  part  whatever  in  the  submission  of 
the  Irish  chieftains  to  Henry  the  Second.  Even 
according  to  those  who  maintain  its  genuineness, 
this  Bull  was  not  published  till  the  year  1175,  and 
certainly  no  mention  of  it  was  made  in  Ireland 
till  long  after  the  submission  of  the  Irish  princes. 
The  success  of  the  Anglo-Normans  was  mainly 
due  to  a  far  different  cause,  viz. :  to  the  superior 
military  skill  and  equipment  of  the  invaders. 
Among  the  Anglo-Norman  leaders  were  some  of 
the  bravest  knights  of  the  kingdom,  who  had  won 
their  laurels  in  the  wars  of  France  and  Wales. 
Their  weapons  and  armor  rendered  it  almost  im- 
possible for  the  Irish  troops  to  meet  them  in  the 
open  field.  The  cross-bow  which  was  made  use  of 
for  the  first  time  in  this  invasion,  produced  as 
great  a  change  in  military  tactics  as  the  rifled  can- 
non in  our  own  days.  When  Henry  came  in  per- 
son to  Ireland  his  numerous  army  hushed  all  op- 
position. There  were  400  vessels  in  his  fleet,  and 
if  a  minimum  of  twenty-five  armed  men  be  al- 
lowed for  each  vessel,  we  will  have  an  army  of  at 
least  10,000  men  fully  equipped  landing  unop- 
posed on  the  southern  shores  of  our  island.*  It  is 
to  this  imposing  force,  and  the  armor  of  the  An- 
glo-Norman knights,  that  we  must  in  great  part 
refer  whatever  success  attended  this  invasion  of 
the  English  monarch. 

To  proceed  now  with  the  immediate  matter  of 
our  present  historical  inquiry,  the  following  is  the 
summary  of  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  Pope  Adrian's  letter,  inserted  in  the  Irish- 
man newspaper  of  June  the  8th  last,  by  J.  C.  0'- 
Callaghan,  Esq.,  editor  of  the  Macariae  Excidium, 
and  author  of  many  valuable  works  on  Irish  his- 
tory : — "  We  have,  firstly,  the  testimony  of  John 
of  Salisbury,  secretary  to  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, and  one  of  the  ablest  writers  of  his  day, 
who  relates  his  having  been  the  envoy  from  Henry 
to  Adrian,  in  1155,  to  ask  for  a  grant  of  Ireland, 
and  such  a  grant  having  then  been  obtained,  ac- 
companied by  a  gold  ring,  containing  a  fine  emer- 
ald, as  a  token  of  investiture,  with  which  grant  and 
ring  the  said  John  returned  to  Henry.  We  have, 
secondly,  the  grant  or  Bull  of  Adrian,  in  extenso 
in  the  works  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis  and  his  con- 
temporary, Radulfus  de  Diceto,  Dean  of  London, 
as  well  as  in  those  of  Roger  de  Wendover,  and 
Matthew  Paris.    We  have,  thirdly,  several  Bulls 


*  The  authorifcies  for  the  statements  made  in  the 
text  may  be  seen  in  Macariae  Excidium,  edited  by 
Mr.  O'Callaghan  for  the  R.  I.  A.  in  1850. 


of  Adrian's  successor,  Pope  Alexander  III,  still 
further  to  the  purport  of  Adrian's,  or  in  Henry's 
favor.  We  have,  fourthly,  the  recorded  public 
reading  of  the  Bulls  of  Adrian  and  Alexander,  at 
a  meeting  of  Bishops  in  Waterford  in  1175.  We 
have,  fifthly,  after  the  liberation  of  Scotland  from. 
England  at  Bannockburn,  and  the  consequent  in- 
vitation of  Bruce's  brother,  Edward,  to  be  King  of 
Ireland,  the  Bull  of  Adrian  prefixed  to  the  elo- 
quent lay  remonstrance,  which  the  Irish  presented 
to  Pope  John  XXII,  against  the  English  ;  the 
same  Bull,  moreover,  referred  to  in  the  remon- 
strance itself,  as  so  ruinous  to  Ireland  ;  and  a  copy 
of  that  Bull,  accordingly  sent  back  by  the  Pope 
to  Edward  II  of  England,  for  his  use  under  those 
circumstances.  We  have,  sixthly,  from  Cardinal 
Baronius,  in  his  great  work,  the  Annales  Ecclesi- 
astici,  under  Adrian  IV,  his  grant  of  Ireland  to 
his  countrymen  in  full,  or,  as  is  said,  '  ex  codice 
Vaticano,  diploma  datum  ad  Henricum,  Anglorum 
Regem.'  We  have,  seventhly,  the  Bull  in  the 
Bullarium  Romanum,  as  printed  at  Rome,  in  1739. 
The  citations  and  references  in  support  of  all  the 
foregoing  statements  will  be  found  in  the  '  Notes 
and  Illustrations '  of  my  edition  of  Macariae  Ex- 
cidium for  the  Irish  Archaeological  Society  in 
1850,  given  in  such  a  manner  as  must  satisfy  the 
most  sceptical." 

Examining  these  arguments  in  detail,  I  will  fol- 
low the  order  thus  marked  out  by  Mr.  O'Callaghan. 

1.— We  meet,  in  the  first  place,  the  testimony  of 
John  of  Salisbury,  who,  in  his  Metalogicus  (lib. 
iv.,  cap.  42),  writes,  that  being  in  an  ofiicial  ca- 
pacity at  the  Papal  court,  in  1155,  Pope  Adrian 
IV  then  granted  the  investiture  of  Ireland  to  the 
illustrious  King  Henry  II  of  England.  * 

I  do  not  wish  in  any  way  to  detract  from  the 
praise  due  to  John  of  Salisbury,  who  was  at  this 
time  one  of  the  ablest  courtiers  of  Henry  II. 
However,  the  words  here  imputed  to  him  must  be 
taken  with  great  reserve.  Inserted  as  they  are  in 
the  last  chapter  of  his  work,  they  are  not  at  all 
required  by  the  context ;  by  cancelling  them  the 
whole  passage  runs  smoother,  and  is  more  con- 
nected in  every  way.  This  is  the  more  striking, 
as  in  another  work  of  the  same  writer,  which  is 
entitled  Polycraticus,  we  meet  with  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  various  incidents  of  his  embassy  to 
Pope  Adrian,  yet  he  there  makes  no  mention  of 


*  *'Ad  preces  meas  illustri  regi  Anglorum  Hemic* 
Seeundo  (Adrianus)  concessit  et  dedit  Hiberniam  jure 
haereditario  posaidendam  ;  sicut  literae  ipsius  testantur 
in  hodiemum  diem.  Nam  omnes  insulae,  de  jure  an- 
tique, ex  donatione  Constantini  qui  earn  fundavit  et 
dotavit,  dicuntur  ad  Romanam  Ecclesiam  pertinere. 
Annulum  quoque  per  me  transmisit  aureum,  smaragd# 
Optimo  decoratum,  quo  fieretinvestitura  juris  in  gerenda 
Hibemia  :  idemque  adhue  annulus  in  curiali  archir* 
publico  custodiri  jussus  est. ' ' 
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the  Bull  in  Henry's  favor,  or  of  the  gold  ring  and 
its  fine  emerald,  or  of  the  grant  of  Ireland,  all  of 
which  would  have  been  so  important  for  his  nar- 
rative. 

We  must  also  hold  in  mind  the  time  when  the 
Metalogicus  was  written.  The  author  himself 
fixes  its  date  ;  for,  immediately  before  asking  the 
prayers  of  "  those  who  read  his  book,  and  those  who 
hear  it  read,"  he  tells  us  that  the  news  of  Pope 
Adrian's  death  had  reached  him  a  little  time  be- 
fore ;  and  he  adds  that  his  own  patron,  Theobald, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  though  still  living, 
was  weighed  down  by  many  infirmities.*  Now 
Pope  Adrian  departed  this  life  in  1159,  and  the 
death  of  Archbishop  Theobald  happened  in  1161. 
Hence,  Gale  and  the  other  editors  of  John  of  Sal- 
isbury's works,  without  a  dissentient  voice,  refer 
the  Metalogicus  to  the  year  1159. 

Now,  it  is  a  matter  beyond  the  reach  of.  contro- 
versy that  if  Henry  the  Second  obtained  the  in- 
vestiture of  Ireland  from  Adrian  IV,  he  kept  this 
grant  a  strict  secret  till  at  least  the  year  1175. 
For  twenty  years,  i.  e.,  from  1155  to  1175,  no  men- 
tion was  made  of  the  gift  of  Adrian.  Henry  did 
not  refer  to  it  when  authorizing  his  vassals  to 
join  Diarmaid  in  1167,  when  Adrian's  Bull  would 
have  been  so  opportune  to  justify  his  intervention  ; 
he  did  not  mention  it  when  he  himself  set  out  for 
Ireland  to  solicit  and  receive  the  homage  of  the 
Irish  princes  ;  he  did  not  even  refer  to  it  when  he 
assumed  his  new  title  and  accomplished  the  pur- 
pose of  his  expedition.  The  Council  of  Cashel  in 
1172  was  the  first  episcopal  assembly  after  Henry's 
arrival  in  Ireland  ;  the  Papal  Legate  was  present 
there,  and  did  Adrian's  Bull  exist  it  should  neces- 
sarily have  engaged  the  attention  of  the  assembled 
Fathers.  Nevertheless,  not  a  whisper  as  to  Adri- 
an's grant  was  to  be  heard  at  that  famous  Council. 
Even  the  learned  editor  of  Camhrensis  Eversus, 
whilst  warmly  asserting  the  genuineness  of  Adri- 
an's Bull,  admits,  "there  is  not  any,  even  the 
slightest  authority,  for  asserting  that  its  existence 
was  known  in  Ireland  before  the  year  1172,  or  for 
three  years  later  "—(vol.  ii,  p.  440,  note  z.)  It  is 
extremely  difficult,  in  any  hypothesis,  to  explain 
in  a  satisfactory  way  this  mysterious  silence  of 
Henry  the  Second,  nor  is  it  easy  to  understand 
how  a  fact  so  important,  so  vital  to  the  interests 
of  Ireland,  could  remain  so  many  years  concealed 
from  those  who  ruled  the  destinies  of  the  Irish 
Church.  For  we  must  hold  in  mind  that  through- 
out that  interval  Ireland  numbered  among  its 
Bishops  one  who  held  the  important  office  of  Le- 
gate of  the  Holy  See  ;  our  Church  had  constant 
intercourse  with  England  and  the  continent,  and, 
through  St.  Laurence  O'Toole  and  a  hundred  other 
distinguished  prelates,  enjoyed  in  the  fullest  man- 
ner the  confidence  of  Rome. 


*  Metalogicus,  lib.  iv,  cap.  ult. 


If  Adrian  granted  this  Bull  to  Henry  at  the 
solicitation  of.  John  of  Salisbury  in  1155,  there  is 
but  one  explanation  for  the  silence  of  this  cour- 
tier in  his  diary,  as  set  forth  in  the  Polycratictis, 
and  for  the  concealment  of  the  Bull  itself  from 
the  Irish  Bishops  and  people,  viz.,  that  this  secrecy 
was  required  by  the  state  policy  of  the  English 
monarch.  And,  if  it  be  so,  how  then  can  we  be 
asked  to, admit  as  genuine  this  passage  of  the 
Metalogicus,  in  which  the  astute  agent  of  Henry, 
still  continuing  to  discharge  offices  of  the  highest 
trust  in  the  court,  would  proclaim  to  the  world  as 
early  as  the  year  1159,  that  Pope  Adrian  had  made 
this  formal  grant  of  Ireland  to  his  royal  master, 
and  that  the  solemn  record  of  the  investiture  of 
this  high  dignity  was  preserved  in  the  public 
archives  of  the  kingdom  ? 

It  must  also  be  added  that  there  are  some 
phrases  in  this  passage  of  the  Metalogicus  which 
manifestly  betray  the  hand  of  the  impostor. 
Thus,  the  words  usque  in  hodiernum  diem  imply 
that  a  long  interval  had  elapsed  since  the  conces- 
sion was  made  by  Pope  Adrian  ;  and  surely  they 
could  not  have  been  penned  by  John  of  Salisbury 
in  1159.  Much  leiis  can  we  suppose  that  this 
writer  employed  the  words  jure  haereditario  possi- 
dendam.  No  such  hereditary  right  is  granted  in 
the  Bull  of  Adrian.  It  was  not  dreamt  of  even 
during  the  first  years  of  the  Anglo-Norman  inva- 
sion, and  it  was  only  at  a  later  period,  when  the 
Irish  chieftains  scornfully  rejected  the  Anglo- 
Norman  law  of  hereditary  succession,  that  this 
expedient  was  thought  of  for  allaying  the  fierce 
opposition  of  our  people. 

Thus  we  are  forced  to  regard  the  supposed  tes- 
timony of  John  of  Salisbury  as  nothing  more  than, 
a  clumsy  interpolation,  which  probably  was  not 
inserted  in  his  work  till  many  years  after  the  first 
Anglo-Norman  invasion  of  our  island. 
(conclusion  next  week.) 


The  Irish  in  America. 

STRIKING   FACTS. 

The  facts  enumerated  below  are  gleaned 
from  a  recently-published  work  on  the  history 
of  the  emigration  from  Ireland  to  the  United 
States,  and  the  influence  exercised  on  the  poli- 
tics of  their  native  country  by  the  Irish  in 
America.  The  fact  that  the  author,  Mr.  P.  H. 
Bagenal,  is  an  Englishman,  is  likely  to  further 
increase  the  surprise  of  those  who  imagine 
that  the  struggle  for  independence  was  al- 
most exclusively  carried  on  by  colonists  of 
English  descent.  The  contrary  is  proved  to 
be  the  case  :    Irishmen  took  a  large  part  and 
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were  foremost  in  the  Revolution  which  se- 
cured our  political  liberties.  "It  is  safe  to 
say,"  adds  the  New  York  Sun,  "that  if  the 
striking  facts  collected  by  Mr.  Bagenal  had 
been  properly  set  forth  in  the  school-books  of 
the  last  generation,  there  would  have  been  no 
room  for  the  outburst  of  prejudice  which  gave 
rise  to  the  Native-American  movement.  If 
the  large  share  taken  by  the  Irish  in  the  foun- 
dation of  our  national  independence  had  been 
rightly  appreciated,  the  foolish  attempt  to  os- 
tracize them  would  have  been  repelled  with 
indignation,  instead  of  acquiring  for  a  brief 
time  considerable  political  significance." 

' '  As  early  as  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  English  authorities  in  Ireland  gave  orders  to  deliver 
all  prisoners  of  war  and  all  destitute  persons  to  the 
agents  of  Bristol  merchants,  for  transportation  to  New- 
England.  In  the  year  1653  as  many  as  550  able-bodied 
men  and  marriageable  women  were  by  one  shipment 
drawn  from  the  purest  Celtic  blood  of  the  south  of  Ire- 
land and  infused  into  the  primal  stock  of  the  New  Eng- 
land people.  Within  four  years  the  same  Bristol  firms 
of  slave  dealers  had  shipped  6,400  Irish  men  and  women 
to  the  British  colonies  of  North  America. 

"  Maryland,  probably  from  its  Catholic  origin,  was,  at 
an  early  period,  a  point  of  attraction.  So  rapidly  did 
the  Irish  Catholic  element  multiply  in  this  colony  that 
in  1708  the  Protestant  inhabitants  passed  an  act  impos- 
ing a  fine  of  twenty  shillings  for  each  Irish  servant,  '  to 
prevent  the  importing  of  too  great  a  number  of  Irish 
Papists  into  the  province.'  Apparently,  however,  this 
had  not  the  desired  effect,  for  in  1717  yet  another  act 
was  passed  against  'Irish  Papists'  moi'e  stringent 
than  the  first. 

"In  the  ten  years  between  1727  and  1737  the  Irish 
furnished  to  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia  the  majority  of 
their  settlers.  Pennsylvania,  however,  would  appear 
to  be  most  distinctively  an  Irish  colony.  In  1727  there 
arrived  in  Newcastle  Government  4,500  persons,  chiefly 
from  Ireland,  and  at  Philadelphia  1,155  Irish,  of  whom 
none  were  servants.  In  the  very  next  year,  5,600  Irish 
landed  at  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  the  proportion  of 
Irish  to  all  other  emigrants  taken  together  being 
nearly  ten  to  one.  From  this  date  down  to  the  eve 
of  the  Revolution  the  inflow  of  emigrants  from  Ireland 
seems  to  have  been  amazingly  copious.  In  the  years 
1771-72  the  number  of  emigrants  to  America  from  Ire- 
land alone  amounted  to  17,350.  Within  the  first  fort- 
night of  August,  1773,  there  arrived  at  Philadelphia 
3,500  colonists  from  Ireland  ;  and,  from  the  same  doc- 
ument which  records  this  circumstance,  it  appears  that 
vessels  were  arriving  every  month  freighted  with  emi- 
grants from  Ireland  and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 
As  most  of  these  settlers  were  intensely  discontented 
with  the  treatment  they  had  received  at  home,  their 
accession  to-  the  colonial  population  had  no  tendency  to 
diminish  the  hostile  sentiments  toward  Great  Britain 
which  were  daily  gathering  force  in  America. 

'  *  In  the  evidence  taken  before  a  committee  of  the 


House  of  Commons  on  the  conduct  of  the  American 
war,  it  was  stated,  in  answer  to  a  question  by  Edmund 
Burke,  and  on  the  authority  of  Gen.  Lee,  that  '  half 
the  rebel  Continental  anny  was  from  Ireland.'  E-vi- 
dence  to  the  same  eff'ect  is  supplied  by  the  official  regis- 
ter of  the  oflScers  and  men  from  New  Jersey'who  took 
part  in  the  Revolutionary  war.  The  number  of  Irish 
names  appearing  in  the  list  is  most  remarkable.  Not 
only  were  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Continental  army 
largely  composed  of  Irish,  but  very  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  Generals  were  of  Celtic  birth  or  descent. 
Thus  Richard  Montgomery,  the  first  General  of  the 
Continental  army  who  fell  in  the  struggle,  was  bom 
in  County  Donegal ;  jyiajor-General  Anthony  Wayne — 
known  as  'Mad  Anthony'  on  account  of  his  reckless 
valor — was  the  son  of  Irish  parents.  So  was  Major- 
Gen.  Knox,  who  throughout  the  contest  was  actively 
engaged  as  an  artillery  .officer,  and  who  subsequently 
occupied  the  post  of  Secretary  of  War  in  Washington's 
Administration.  John  Bariy,  the  first  Commodore  of 
the  American  Navy,  was  born  in  County  Wexford  ; 
the  three  brothers,  John,  Daniel  and  Ebenezer  Sulli- 
van, who  were  conspicuous  figures  throughout  the 
Revolutionary  period,  were  of  Irish  blood.  John  Stark 
was  the  son  of  one  of  the  earliest  Irish  colonists  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  in  looks,  gesture,  and  brogue  was  as 
Irish  as  if  he  had  been  reared  in  Cork.  Gen.  Walter 
Stewart  came  to  America  from  Londonderry ;  Gen. 
William  Irvine,  of  the  Pennsylvania  line,  and  Gen. 
William  Thompson,  who  commanded  the  American 
forces  in  the  battle  of  Trois  Rivieres,  in  Canada,  were 
both  natives  of  Ireland.  Gen.  Edward  Hand,  who  be- 
came Adjutant-General  of  the  Continental  forces,  was 
of  Irish  descent,  and  Brig. -Gen.  Moylan  was  born  in 
the  south  of  Ireland. 

"It  would  be  impossible  to  go  through  the  roll  of 
Irish  names  that  adorn  the  military  history  of  the 
Revolution,  but  it  should  be  noted  that  Irishmen  fur- 
nished material  assistance  in  all  important  ways. 
When,  for  instance,  the  bank  of  Pennsylvania  was 
established  for  supplying  the  army  with  provisions, 
ninety-three  firms  and  individuals  subscribed  £300,- 
000,  of  which  more  than  a  third  was  contributed  by 
twenty-seven  members  of  the  Society  of  the  Friendly 
Sons  of  St,  Patrick.  When  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  signed  in  the  old  hall  in  Philadelphia, 
at  least  nine  men  of  Irish  birth  or  Irish  descent  put 
their  names  to  the  document . " 


In  order  to  make  popular  education  truly 
good  and  useful,  it  must  be  fundamentally  re- 
ligious. It  is  necessary  that  national  educa- 
tion should  be  given  and  received  in  the  midst 
of  a  religious  atmosphere,  and  that  religious 
impressions  and  observations  should  penetrate 
into  all  its  parts.  Religion  is  not  a  study  or 
an  exercise  to  be  restricted  to  a  certain  place 
and  a  certain  hour ;  it  is  a  faith  and  a  law 
which  ought  to  be  felt  everywhere,  and  which, 
after  this  manner  alone,  can  exercise  all  its 
beneficial  influence. — Guizot. 
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The   Late   Rev.  Paul   Gillen,  C.  S.  C. 


Far  from  his  college  home,  the  beloved  Notre 
Dame,  Ind.,  the  Rev.  Paul  E.  Gillen,  C.  S.  C,  died 
at  the  residence  of  his  nephew,  Degraw  Street, 
Brooklyn,  Friday  evening,  Oct.  20th,  at  an  ad- 
vanced age. 

Father  Gillen  was  known  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  wherever  he  went  he  made  innumer- 
able friends,  who  ever  looked  up  to  him  as  a  true 
friend  and  guide,  and  who,  now  that  he  is  no  more 
in  the  land  of  the  living,  cannot  help  repeating  : 
"  May  the  God  whom  he  served  so  long  and  so  well 
deign  to  receive  his  soul  into  everlasting  peace! 
Amen." 

Father  Gillen  was  more  than  an  ordinary  priest. 
The  priesthood  was  his  highest  ambition,  was  his 
soul's  desire  from  the  tender  age  of  childhood,  and 
in  that  sacred  calling  his  lab'ors  were  so  grand, 
that  now  that  he  has  been  gathered  to  his  fathers, 
we  can  say,  without  hurting  the  tender  soul  of 
"Father  Paul,"  that  he  was  an  extraordinary 
priest. 

He  was  born  in  the  North  of  Ireland  about  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  and  came  to  this  coun- 
try when  young.  After  years  of  trials  and  diffi- 
■culties,  during  which  time  he  never  misplaced 
confidence  in  his  Heavenly  Father,  he  was  at  last 
raised  to  the  sacerdotal  state,  and  soon  he  offered 
the  adorable  Victim  of  Calvary's  merit  as  a  Father 
of  the  Holy  Cross  at  Indiana.  Before  he  was 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  the  priesthood.  Father 
Paul  was  a  missionary  in  the  world,  and  if  space 
would  permit  numerous  anecdotes  could  be  told  of 
Ms  adventures  in  that  direction.  But  if  he  gained 
souls  to  Christ  while  in  the  world,  in  religion  his 
success  was  much  greater. 

When  the  late  civil  war  broke  out  he  entered 
as  a  chaplain,  and  continued  during  the  whole 
time  of  the  rebellion,  having  a  portable  altar 
•erected  in  an  ambulance  wagon,  which  could  be 
moved  as  the  regiments  advanced.  His  story  of  life 
among  the  soldiers  was  as  interesting  as  it  was  in- 
structive, and  the  good  that  he  achieved  was  very 
great.  Among  his  greatest  friends  of  those  stormy 
times— and  they  continued  their  friendship  till  his 
death — were  generals  whose  names  were  renowned 
for  valor  and  bravery,  and  who,  when  they  met  the 
priest,  thought  nothing  too  good  for  the  old  friend 
and  companion  of  eventful  days.  And  to  none 
will  the  sad  news  of  Father  Gillen's  death  bring 
more  genuine  sorrow  than  to  those  brave  warriors 
who  were  witnesses  of  the  good  wrought  by  this 
devoted  man. 

When  the  war  was  ended,  Father  Gillen  returned 
io  his  home,  and  continued  in  the  ministrations  of 
his  sacred  calling,  bringing  back  hardened  souls 
to  make  peace  with  God,  solacing  the  weak  and 


the  infirm,  and  rendering  assistance  wherever 
needed.  Of  late  years,  old  age  began  to  tell  on  the 
venerable  priest,  and,  though  unfitted  for  all  the 
hardships  of  the  sacred  ministry,  still  he  perse- 
vered with  a  zeal  worthy  of  him  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties  ;  and  when  death  came  to  him  he 
died,  to  use  a  familiar  expression,  "in  the  harness." 

Father  Paul's  life  was  so  beautiful,  such  grand 
lessons  could  be  learned  from  it,  that  repeatedly 
was  he  asked  to  write  it,  but  he  would  not  hear  of 
such  a  thing.  Perhaps,  now  that  he  has  gone  to 
receive  his  reward,  some  good  soul  who  knows 
will  tell  of  the  work  of  Father  Paul— of  how  he 
labored  in  the  Master's  vineyard,  in  season  and 
out  of  season  ;  of  the  many  trials  and  disappoint- 
ments which  he  met  during  his  eventful  career ; 
of  his  services  in  the  late  civil  war  ;  of  the  grand 
work  he  achieved  for  his  beloved  Notre  Dame  and 
St.  Mary's  Academy. 

Father  Gillen  was  not  feeling  well  last  summer, 
and  though  he  wished  to  come  to  Brooklyn  on 
business,  his  health  would  not  permit  it.  He 
gained  strength  later  on  in  the  season,  and  ob- 
tained permission  to  visit  his  friends  in  New 
York.  Whenever  he  came  to  Brooklyn  he 
usually  celebrated  Mass  for  the  Daughters  of 
Mary  having  charge  of  the  deaf  mutes,  and  it  was 
on  that  errand  of  mercy  that  the  aged  priest  of 
God  was  bent  when  his- death-sickness  seized  him. 
He  was  borne  to  his  nephew's  residence,  where  all 
that  could  be  thought  of  was  done  for'  the  poor 
sufferer.  Father  Walsh  administered  the  last 
Sacraments,  and,  oh  !  it  was  a  spectacle  worthy  of 
the  occasion  to  see  the  old  priest  receive  his  Lord 
for  the  last  time.  He  tried  to  robe  himself,  feeble 
though  he  was,  in  his  cassock,  as  in  days  gone  by, 
to  receive  the  divine  object  of  his  love,  and  the  ef- 
fort nearly  cost  him  his  life. 

The  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  the  Poor  of  St.  Francis, 
and  the  Daughters  of  Mary  were  constant  in  their 
attendance  upon  the  dying  priest ;  and  Dr.  Freel, 
Father  Drumgoole,  Father  Walsh,  and  Brothers 
Paschal  and  Jarlath,  of  Notre  Dame,  were  his 
companions.  All  that  love  could  do  was  done  by 
Mrs.  McGuinness,  and  the  consecrated  hands  of 
the  dying  priest  were  raised  in  benediction  in  be- 
half of  this  most  estimable  lady. 

The  end  came  on  Friday  morning,  Oct.  20th, 
just  at  the  time  when  it  was  his  wont  to  celebrate 
the  Divine  Mysteries. — James  McKenna,  in  the 
Sunday  Democrat. 


Though  no  one  seems  to  hear,  yet  every  word 
That  thou  hast  linked  into  an  earnest  thought 
Hath  fiery  wings,  and  shall  be  clearly  heard 
When  thy  frail  lips  to  silent  dust^»^H3»jt^ght. 
God's  guidance  keeps  those  nyl§&j3*wi&lS^that 

chime 
With  the  great  harmony,  bei 
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Catholic  Notes. 

The  members  of  the  Society  of  the  Angel  Guar- 
dian who  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  inmates 
of  the  House  of  the  Angel  Guardian,  Boston,  will 
be  happy  to  learn  that  His  Holiness  Leo  XIII  in 
a  recent  audience  has  most  graciously  accorded  to 
all  the  benefactors  and  members  of  the  Society  his 
Apostolic  Benediction;  confirming  anew  the  in- 
dulgence granted  by  Pius  IX  of  blessed  memory ; 
and,  moreover,  granted  to  all  collectors  a  plenary 
indulgence,  to  be  gained  each  year  on  the  Feast 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  Members  whose 
subscriptions  have  expired  should  hasten  to  renew 
them  in  order  to  become  sharers  in  these  great 
spiritual  favors. 

Hon.  Frank  Hurd,  of  Toledo,  was  once  discuss- 
ing a  question  with  a  few  friends  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  during  his  last  term 
in  Congress,  when  one  of  them  incidentally  ac- 
cused him  of  being  a  Roman  Catholic.  Mr.  Hurd's 
only  rejoinder  was,  that  he  felt  sorry  he  was  not 
a  better  Catholic.  This  distinguished  convert  is 
not  ashamed  of  his  faith. — Catholic  Columbian. 


We  have  to  record  the  death  of  still  another 
prominent  layman,  Mr.  N.  J.  O'Connell  Ffrench, 
a  grandson  of  the  great  Irish  tribune,  who 
breathed  his  last  in  New  York  on  the  23d  ult., 
after  receiving  the  strength  and  consolation  of  the 
last  Sacraments.  Mr.  Ffrench  will  be  remem- 
bered by  many  readers  of  The  "Ave  Maria"  for 
his  occasional  contributions  in  both  prose  and 
verse.  He  was  a  ready  and  able  writer,  and  pos- 
sessed in  no  small  measure  the  poetic  afflatus. 
Had  he  given  more  of  his  "time  to  literary  pursuits 
he  might  have  made  an  honorable  record  in  jour- 
nalism. He  taught  for  some  years  in  various 
Catholic  colleges  of  the  country,  but  principally, 
we  believe,  at  St.  Mary's  of  the  Christian  Broth- 
ers in  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Ffrench  was  a  son  of  the  late  Hon.  Nicholas 
Ffrench,  of  County  Roscommon,  Ireland.  He 
studied  at  Carlow  College,  from  which  he  was 
graduated.  

While  engaged  in  improving  the  ground  around 
the  old  Catholic  Church  in  Ysleta,  New  Mexico, 
workmen  dug  out  of  the  ground  a  large  silver 
lamp.  Investigation  and  research  proved  that  it 
had  been  brought  over  to  this  country  from  Spain 
about  1543,  by  Cardovan,  the  well-known  prospec- 
tor and  settler.  The  lamp  is  of  the  finest  silver, 
and  very  heavy.  It  was  sent  to  Santa  Fe,  New 
Mexico,  where  it  has  been  cleaned  and  burnished 
and  returned,  to  the  church,  an  object  of  curiosity 
as  well:aaa  relic  and  ornament.  The  church  was 
constructed  in  the  year  1630,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Franciscans. — El  Paso  Times. 


A  colossal  saw-mill,  for  St.  Anthony's  Colony 
Florida,  has  arrived  at  Fort  Dade,  and  is  now 
being  put  up.  Twelve  yoke  of  oxen  were  required 
to  haul  the  boiler  alone  from  the  railroad  terminus 
to  the  colony  site.  We  hear  that  the  first  lumber 
sawed  is  to  be  for  the  church,  and  the  first  Cath- 
olic church  in  Hernando  County  will  probably 
soon  lift  its  spire  amid  the  orange  groves  which 
surround  the  beautiful  lake  where  the  new  town 
is  located.  Maps  and  particulars  of  the  Colony  are 
mailed  free  to  those  applying  to  E.  F.  Dunne,  Fort 
Dade  P.  0.,  Florida. 

For  his  services  in  behalf  of  religious  music  in 
the  United  States,  Professor  Singenberger,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Cecilian  Society,  has  received  from  Hi& 
Holiness  Leo  XIII  the  Cross  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Gregory  the  Great.  In  bestowing  this  mark  of 
his  favor  the  Pope  takes  occasion  to  commend 
anew  the  object  of  the  Society  of  St.  Cecilia. . 


"  Scott's  '  Marmion,' "  says  the  Ypsilanti  Sentinel 
(non-Catholic),  "  is  about  as  fit  for  a  school-book  as 
Byron's  'Don  Juan,'  or  Pope's  'January  and 
May ' ;  but  the  Canadian  school  authorities  will 
rather  have  their  impressible  scholars  wade  criti- 
cally and  analytically  through  mental  filth  and 
moral  impurity  than  comply  with  the  wishes  of 
the  Catholic  Archbishop.  They  probably  adopted 
the  work  without  examination,  and  now  retain  it 
out  of  bigotry  and  obstinacy." 


In  the  course  of  a  sermon  lately  preached  in 
Liverpool,  his  Eminence  Cardinal  Manning  de- 
clared that  mixed  marriages,  as  he  knew  by  long 
experience,  brought  lukewarm ness,  negligence, 
non-fulfilment  of  duty,  the  sending  of  children  to 
schools  that  were  not  Catholic,  where  they  could 
never  learn  their  religion,  and  where  they  ac- 
quired habits  which  ended  at  last  in  entire  loss  of 
faith.  Let  our  young  unmarried  Catholics  take 
these  words  to  heart. 


A  pilgrim  arrived  in  Rome  not  long  ago  from 
Bastia,  near  Padua,  who  had  made  the  entire 
journey — about  600  miles — on  foot.  He  had  lived 
entirely  on  charity,  begging  his  way  from  place 
to  place  ;  and  on  his  arrival  in  the  Holy  City  the 
only  things  in  his  possession  were  a  few  rosaries 
and  sacred  articles  given  to  him  to  get  blessed. 
He  received  an  audience  from  the  Holy  Father, 
and  the  Apostolic  Benediction. 


In  our  notice  of  the  relic  of  St.  Teresa — a  por- 
tion of  the  miraculous  heart — preserved  at  Mount 
Carmel,  in  this  city,  we  inadvertently  said  that  age 
had  reduced  the  precious  particle  to  dust.  A  close 
investigation  of  the  relic  proves  this  to  be  incor- 
rect, as  it  is  intact,  and,  like  the  larger  portion  of 
that  vessel  of  love  at  Alba  de  Tormes,  is  miracu- 
lously preserved. — Catholic  Mirror  (Baltimore). 
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The  total  receipts  for  the  construction  of  the 
memorial  Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  at  Mont- 
martre,  Paris,  up  to  the  first  day  of  September, 
were  eleven  million  five  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  francs. 

The  Rev.  Father  Pola,  a  missionary  in  Asia 
Minor,  writes  as  follows  from  Angora :  "  In  my 
previous  letters  I  spoke  of  the  terrible  scourge  of 
grasshoppers  which  for  three  successive  years  had 
continued  to  fill  the  inhabitants  of  Galatia  with 
terror.  They  have  now  entirely  disappeared. 
C5onvinced  of  the  efficacy  of  public  prayer,  priests, 
laymen,  women  and  children  gathered  together 
at  the  beginning  of  winter,  in  the  Cathedral  dedi- 
cated to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  to  invoke  our  Lady's 
intercession.  On  the  last  day  of  our  no  vena  we 
organized  a  procession  in  the  church,  and  sol- 
emnly renewed  our  consecration  to  the  Mother  of 
God.  One  week  subsequent  to  this  ceremony 
despatches  were  received  from  all  the  dependen- 
cies of  Vilayet  and  the  surrounding  towns,  an- 
nouncing the  instantaneous  and  entire  disap- 
pearance of  the  grasshoppers.  Catholics,  schis- 
matics, Jews  and  Mussulmans  recognize  in  this 
the  immediate  intervention  of  God.  Some,  it  is 
true,  attribute  the  disappearance  of  the  destroy- 
ing insects  to  the  starlings  ;  but  these  birds  had 
been  flying  around  the  grasshoppers  for  three 
years.  Besides,  how  could  they  have  done  the 
work  so  suddenly,  in  a  district  that  covers  more 
than  a  hundred  leagues  ?  " 


In  connection  with  the  announcement  that  the 
writings  of  the  late  Dr.  Orestes  A.  Brownson, 
are  to  be  collected  and  published  by  his  son,  it  is 
stated  that  a  portrait  is  to  be  given  of  that  truly 
remarkable  thinker.  I  wish  that  it  could  present 
him  as  I  saw  him  not  long  before  his  death  at  his 
quiet  little  home  in  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  I  had  long 
desired  to  meet  him  ;  but  he  was  almost  a  hermit, 
rarely  crossing  the  threshold  of  his  door,  and  he 
would  not  be  interrupted  in  his  work  simply  to 
talk  with  strangers.  •  One  evening  his  intimate 
friend  Mr.  W.  .J.  Tenney,  the  scholarly  "reader" 
of  the  Appletons,  knowing  my  desire,  kindly  took 
me  with  him  to  the  house.  The  Doctor  himself 
admitted  us,  and  as  he  stood  in  the  doorway,  lamp 
in  hand,  I  thought  I  had  never  seen  so  pictur- 
esque and  venerable  a  figure.  At  least  six  feet 
two  inches  in  height,  with  a  grand  leonine  head, 
framed  in  flowing  unkempt  hair  and  beard,  and 
wearing  a  dark  brown  dressing-gown  reaching  to 
his  ankles,  which  made  him  seem  even  taller  than 
he  was,  he  looked  the  picture  of  one  of  those  noble 
old  sires  of  the  Church  whose  simple,  blameless 
lives  shed  such  poetic  glamor  over  the  early  cen- 
turies of  Christianity.  We  passed  a  delightful 
hour  in  his  dingy,  dimly-lighted  study.  As  he  sat 
eonversing  there,  surrounded  by  musty  folios  and 


literary  debris,  his  eye  was  full  of  fire,  and  he  looked 
more  than  ever  the  sage.  Indeed,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  listen  to  his  philosophical,  scholarly  dis- 
course without  feeling  oneself  in  the  presence  of 
a  man  who  was  intellectually  and  physically  a 
veritable  giant. — The  Art  Amateur. 


We  commend  the  following  priests  lately  de- 
ceased to  the  charitable  prayers  of  our  readers 
the  Rev.  Thomas  S.  Hart  and  the  Rev.  H.  B 
Finnegan,  of  the  diocese  of  Albany  ;   the  Rev 
Thomas  Clark,  of  St.  Stephen's  Church,  New  York 
Rev.  F.  Gormley,  of  the  archdiocese  of  Chicago 
the  Rev.  P.  F.  McCarthy,  of  the  Church  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  Washington,  D.  C;  the 
Rev.  Stephen  Petani,  formerly  Professor  of  The- 
ology in  Preston  Park  Seminary,  Louisville  ;  and 
the  Rev.  Father  Paul  Joseph,  Passionist. 

May  they  rest  in  peace  ! 


New  Publications. 

The  Life  and  Times  of  the  Most  Rev.  John 
MacHale,  Archbishop  of  Tuam.  By  Rev.  Ulick 
J.  Canon  Bourke,  P.  P.,  M.  R.  I.  A.  New  York  : 
P.  J.  Kenedy,  Excelsior  Catholic  Pubhshing  House. 
No.  5  Barclay  Street.     188.S.    Price,  $1. 

A  life  of  Archbishop  MacHale  has  been  anx- 
iously looked  for  by  his  many  admirers  ;  and  the 
announcement  made  some  time  .ago  that  Canon 
Bourke  had  undertaken  the  task  made  us  hope 
for  much  from  so  distinguished  a  writer. 

To  write  the  life  of  such  a  man  as  Archbishop 
MacHale  is  a  serious  undertaking,  and  we  are 
surprised  at  a  statement  made  by  the  author  of 
the  volume  before  us,  that  he  had  not  a  single 
document  left  by  the  subject  of  his  memoir.  If 
Canon  Bourke  intended,  as  we  may  suppose  he  did, 
only  to  give  a  brief  sketch  "depending  on  his  own 
acquired  knowledge  of  the  man,"  why  not  call  his 
production  a  memoir,  personal  recollections,  or  by 
some  like  name.  It  would  be  impossible  in  the 
space  of  208  pages  to  do  more  than  the  scantest 
justice  to  one  like  "John  of  Tuam."  The  author 
digresses,  too,  and  relates  some  things  which  had 
been  better  passed  over.  We  are  reluctantly  cen- 
sorious, but  we  think  this  work  does  not  do  justice 
to  its  subject,  and  that  it  is  unworthy  of  the  repu- 
tation of  its  learned  and  gifted  author. 

An  interesting  though  brief  historical  ac- 
count of  the  statues  and  relics  possessed  by  the 
French  Church  of  Notre  Dame  des  Victoires,  in 
Boston,  has  just  been  issued  in  neat  pamphlet  form, 
from  the  press  of  Alfred  Mudge  &  Son,  of  that  city. 
This  church  was  erected  and  is  served  by  Mgr.  L. 
Bouland.  It  is  situated  on  Freeman  Place,  corner 
of  Beacon  Street,  and  is  open  every  day  from  7  a.  m. 
to  8  p.  m. 
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youth's  Department. 

Clara's  Devotion  to  the  Souls  in  Pur- 
gatory, and  What  Came  of  It. 


(Conclusion.) 

FTER  some  moments  of  inex- 
pressible anguish,  Clara  turned 
back  and  proceeded  slowly  along 
the  same  path  that  she  had  fol- 
lowed, keeping  her  tearful  eyes 
bent  on  the  ground  in  search  of 
her  pocket-book,  and  asking  those 
whom  she  met  whether  they  had  found 
it.  But  no  one  had  seen  it.  The 
florin  intended  as  her  offering  for  the  souls  in 
purgatory  was  now  all  that  she  possessed  in 
the  world.  What  was  she  to  do  ?  The  voice 
of  the  tempter  began  to  make  itself  heard  : 
■*'  Have  you  deserved  to  be  thus  abandoned  by 
«God  ?  "  he  whispered  to  her  ;  "  have  you  not 
-always  been  good  and  virtuous  ?  have  you  not 
prayed  to  Him  morning  and  night  ?  and  now 
He  abandons  you." 

Clara  rejected  these  fearful  thoughts,  though 
the  temptation  was  strong,  and  it  would  return 
again  and  again. 

"  And  this  is  the  gratitude  of  the  holy  souls, 
after  you  have  prayed  for  them,  and  made  sac- 
rifices for  them  for  so  many  years,  and  even 
after  all  the  good  works  that  you  performed 
yesterday  for  their  sakes  !  This  is  the  bless- 
dng  of  your  parents,  which  you  prayed  for  so 
earnestly  ;  you  are  forsaken,  without  a  penny, 
without  a  friend,  without  a  place  to  go  to." 

The  words  of  the  tempter  sounded  fearfully 
in  Clara's  soul,  but  she  was  not  vanquished  ; 
her  faith  and  confidence  in  God  nobly  stood 
the  test.  "  No  ! "  she  cried,  resolutely  ;  "  even 
though  I  am  altogether  helpless,  I  will  not 
despair  ;  my  conscience  is  at  peace,  and  there 
is  a  merciful  Father  in  heaven." 

As  it  was  now  coming  on  towards  dark,  she 
hastened  her  steps  to  the  priest's  house  in  order 
to  give  him  the  offering  for  the  Masses.  It  is 
true  that  a  struggle  against  this  took  place 
within  her  :  "  What,  give  away  your  last 
florin ! "  the  voice  said  ;  "  then  you  will  not 
have  a  penny  left  for  yourself.  Would  your 
mother  approve  of  this  if  she  were  still  alive  ? 
Keep  the  money,  and  some  other  time  you  can 
make  up  for  it." 


But,  here  again,  Clara  remained  firm  to  her 
purpose.  Her  mother's  dying  request  and  her 
own  promise  were  sacred  in  her  eyes. 

"Even  though  I  should  starve,  I  will  not 
keep  the  money.  There  is  yet  a  God  of  good- 
ness, and  the  poor  souls  will  at  least  say  : 
'  God  reward  you  ! ' " 

Then  she  knocked  at  the  priest's  door  and 
entered,  presenting  him  her  ofiering  with  a 
trembling  hand,  and  murmuring  her  request 
for  the  Masses  in  a  scarcely  audible  voice. 
She  was  going  to  relate  her  misfortune  to  her 
pastor,  when,  for  the  first  time,  she  perceived 
that  there  were  two  ladies  in  the  room.  Blush- 
ing deeply  and  very  much  embarrassed,  she 
turned  her  head  aside,  and  the  lamp  shone 
brightly  on  her  countenance.  One  of  the 
ladies  came  quickly  over  to  her  and  said  : 
"  Oh,  this  is  she,  my  good  angel  of  this  after- 
noon !  Thank  God  that  we  have  so  soon  found 
you  again  !" 

It  was  the  lady  whose  medallion  Clara  had 
found.  She  related  how  dissatisfied  she  felt 
with  herself  after  reaching  home  to  find  that 
she  had  not  taken  Clara's  name  and  address.  It 
was  her  intention  to  advertise  for  her  in  the  pa- 
pers, but  first  she  thought  of  asking  the  parish 
priest  whether  he  did  not,  perhaps,  know  the 
girl.  From  the  description  given  by  the  lady, 
the  pastor  immediately  recognized  Clara,  and, 
smiling,  he  said  to  the  Countess :  "  If  your 
ladyship  will  wait  for  a  little  while,  Clara  her- 
self will  come  ;  for  it  is  not  likely  that  she 
will  this  year  forget  a  practice  which  she  has 
observed  ever  since  her  childhood,  namely,  of 
engaging  Masses  for  the  holy  souls."  He  then 
related  some  of  the  history  of  the  family,  and 
he  was  speaking  of  the  virtues  of  Clara  as  she 
entered. 

Neither  the  ladies  nor  the  priest  at  first  no- 
ticed Clara's  tears  and  the  trouble  of  her  coun- 
tenance. But  now  the  elder  lady  drew  the 
girl  kindly  to  herself,  looked  into  her  face, 
and  asked  the  poor  child,  in  a  voice  that  had 
all  a  mother's  tenderness  :  "  What  is  the  mat- 
ter, Clara  ?  You  are  in  trouble.  If  we  can 
help  you,  we  will  gladly  do  so." 

At  first  Clara  hesitated  to  speak  of  her  loss, 
for  it  seemed  as  if  the  history  of  half  her  life 
was  involved  in  it ;  and  it  looked  to  her  al- 
most like  a  speculation  on  the  lady's  purse. 
But  as  the  priest  urged  her  to  it,  she  related 
her  misfortune. 

"  Well,"  said  the  lady  after  hearing    all, 
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''  that  matter  is  easily  settled.     How  much  did 

you  lose  ?  " 

■  I       "  One  hundred  and  thirty  florins,"  said  Clara. 
"  "And  with  that  you  wanted  to  set  out  for 

Hamburg  !    It  would  barely  have  paid  your 

way,  and  you  would  arrive  there  with  nothing." 
"  My  brother  wrote  to  me  that  that  would 

make  no  difference,  as  I  could  earn  plenty  of 

■      money  in  a  short  time." 
1      "  What  kind  of  a  place  does  your  brother 
f  keep  ?  " 

"  It  is  a  boarding-house,  in  suburb  Y ," 

answered  Clara.  "  He  has  rented  it,  but  he 
told  me  not  to  address  him  on  the  envelope  as 
landlord." 

"  H'ra  ! "  muttered  the  priest,  but  he  said 
nothing. 

"  I  will,  with  great  pleasure,  give  you  double 
the  amount  of  your  loss — in  fact,  enough  for 
you  to  travel  thither  and  back  again  comfort- 
ably, if  you  should  choose  to  do  so  ;  but  there 
is  another  offer  that  I  had  much  rather  you 
could  accept,  namely,  to  stay  with  me.  I 
would  be  well  pleased  to  give  you  employment 
in  my  house,  where  you  would  be  a  thousand 
times  better  off  than  in  a  boarding-house  in 
Hamburg,  especially  at  the  port." 

The  priest  now  spoke  :  "  Clara,  you  must 
not  think  of  going  yet.  It  is  my  duty  to  cau- 
tion you  against  doing  so,  and  it  is  your  duty 
to  obey  me  in  this.  I  feel  strong  suspicions, 
and  I  would  like  to  make  inquiries  of  the 
priest  of  the  neighborhood  regarding  your 
future  home  before  letting  you  go  there. 
Meanwhile  stay  here.  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  your  loss  was  a  most  fortunate  one  for 
you,  as  I  remember  the  locality  in  which  the 
boarding-house  you  spoke  of  is  situated  has  a 
very  bad  name.  Who  knows  whether  it  is 
your  brother  that  has  been  writing  to  you  ?  " 

Clara  was  so  terrified  at  the  idea  that  she 
might  possibly  have  fallen  into  the  power  of  a 
villain  that  she  looked  upon  this  kind  offer  as 
a  God-send.  She  was  now  at  least  safe.  All 
her  former  instinctive  dread  of  the  journey  re- 
turned to  her  mind,  and  she  was  almost  ready 
to  say  to  the  lady:  "  I  will  go  with  you  and 
serve  you  faithfully  always;  but  she  concluded 
it  would  be  better  to  wait  and  learn  whether 
it  was  really  her  brother  that  sent  for  her. 

The  pastor  wrote  to  Hamburg,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  week  received  a  letter  from  the 
priest,  which  more  than  confirmed  his  sus- 
picions.    Clara's  brother,  it  stated,   had  ar- 


rived at  that  place  about  six  months  before, 
but  had  died  there.  The  priest  had  attended 
him  in  his  last  illness,  and  buried  him.  It 
was  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  the 
sick  man  could  prevail  on  the  people  of  the 
house  to  send  for  the  priest.  The  boarding- 
house  was  one  of  the  most  infamous  dens  on 
the  strand  ;  if  Clara  had  only  so  much  as  set 
her  foot  inside  of  it,  she  could  never  hope  for 
a  place  in  any  respectable  house  in  Hamburg, 
The  man  that  kept  the  establishment  was  a 
foreign  adventurer,  and  was  under  police  sur- 
veillance, with  some  heavy  charges  against 
him,  amongst  others  robbery  and  murder. 
Through  Clara's  brother  and  his  papers  he 
had  learned  something  of  the  history  of  the 
family,  and  had  written  to  her,  forging  her 
brother's  name. 

Spellbound  with  horror,  the  girl  listened  as 
her  pastor  briefly  revealed  to  her  the  snare 
into  which  she  had  been  so  nearly  dragged. 
As  soon  as  she  had  recovered  her  self-com- 
mand, she  sobbed  out :  "  0  my  God  !  I  thank 
Thee  a  thousand  times  for  having  saved  me  ! 
And  you,  also,  0  holy  souls  !  your  prayers 
for  me  have  not  been  in  vain.  Oh,  never  will 
I  forget  you  as  long  as  I  live ;  never  will  I  let. 
a  day  pass  without  praying  for  you  ;  I  will  do 
much  more  in  the  future  than  I  have  done  in 
the  past." 

The  priest  said  :  "  Yes,  my  child  :  you  may 
well  attribute  your  escape  to  the  gratitude  of 
the  holy  souls  and  to  their  intercession.  You 
lost  your  money  on  the  very  day  when  you 
were  prepared  for  the  fatal  journey,  and  on 
the  day  whereon  for  so  many  years  you  had 
been  accustomed  to  make  a  sacrifice  in  their 
favor  which  was  a  heavy  one  for  you.  They 
have  amply  repaid  you  for  your  loss,  bitter 
though  it  seemed." 

There  was  no  difficulty  now  about  the  ar- 
rangements. Clara  went  at  once  to  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Countess  A ,  told  her  of  her 

escape,  and  the  latter  renewed  her  offer  to 
take  her  into  her  service.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  state  that  this  offer  was  gladly  ac- 
cepted, and  Clara  was  thus  provided  with  a 
home  than  which  she  could  not  wish  for  a 
better.  At  her  entrance  upon  her  new  du- 
ties, the  countess  showed  her  a  roll  marked 
300  florins,  and  said  :  "  This  is  your  reward 
for  finding  my  medallion  ;  I  shall  put  it  in 
the  national  bank  for  you,  that  it  may  be 
drawing  interest ;   and  I  shall  do  the  same 
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regularly  with  your  wages.     Whenever  you 
need  any  money  I  will  give  it  to  you." 

Clara  has  now  been  for  several  years  in  the 
same  house,  and  is  treated  more  like  a  member 
of  the  family  than  as  a  servant.  We  need 
scarcely  mention  that  one  of  her  principal  de- 
votions still  continues  to  be  for  the  holy  souls 
in  purgatory,  for  whom  she  now  makes  a 
double  offering  every  year  on  All  Souls'  Day, 
besides  having  an  occasional  Mass  said  for 
them  throughout  the  year.  But  in  addition 
to  this  she  has  made  her  will  in  their  favor, 
so  that  when  she  dies  all  her  money  is  to  go 
for  Masses  for  the  souls  of  the  faithful  de- 
parted. Surely  she  could  nowhere  find  heirs 
that  will  be  more  grateful. 


The   Persian    Boy  and   the   Robbers. 

It  is  related  of  the  Persian  poet  Abdul 
Kaadir  that  when  he  left  home  to  go  to  Bagdad 
— whither  he  had  been  summoned — his  mother 
placed  in  his  hand  a  purse  containing  eighty 
deniers,  saying,  with  many  tears  :  "  I  commend 
you  to  the  protection  of  Grod.  We  shall  never 
meet  again  in  this  world.  Promise  me,  my 
son,  never  to  tell  a  lie."     Abdul  promised. 

As  the  party  with  which  he  was  travelling 
neared  the  city  of  Hamadan,  they  were  at- 
tacked by  a  numerous  band  of  highwaymen 
who  soon  overpowered  them.  One  of  the 
robbers,  coming  up  to  Abdul,  inquired  what" 
he  had  in  his  possession.  Remembering  the 
promise  he  had  made  to  his  mother,  the  boy 
answered,  frankly  :  "  Forty  deniers." 

The  robber  laughed,  thinking  the  boy  was 
trying  to  escape  search. 

"  What  have  you  in  your  possession  ?  "  in- 
quired another  of  the  band. 

Abdul  answered  as  before. 

When  the  robbers  had  collected  and  dis- 
tributed the  spoils  they  had  secured  from  the 
travfeUers,  the  boy  was  called  before  the  leader, 
who  asked  once  more  what  he  possessed. 

"  Two  of  your  band  have  already  inquired," 
replied  Abdul ;  "  and  I  told  them  I  had  forty 
deniers  sewed  up  in  the  lining  of  my  coat." 

The  chief  then  ordered  the  coat  to  be  ripped, 
and  the  coins  were  found  as  Abdul  had  stated. 
The  robber  then  asked,  in  surprise :  "  Why 
did  you  reveal  what  you  might  so  easily  have 
kept  secret  ?  " 


"  Because  I  wished  to  keep  my  promise  to 
my  mother,  never  to  tell  a  lie." 

"  Child  that  you  are,"  said  the  other,  with 
deep  emotion,  "you  have  acted  nobly  in  thus 
fulfilling  your  promise  to  your  mother  ;  would 
that  I  had  thus  remembered  my  duty  towards 
God.  Give  me  your  hand.  I  pledge  myself  to 
renounce  forever  my  wicked  course  of  life." 

The  companions  of  the  robber  were  silent, 
but  the  tears  which  stood  in  their  eyes  showed 
that  a  great  change  had  been  wrought  in  their 
hearts  by  the  conduct  of  the  boy  and  the 
words  of  their  chief.  Then,  as  if  with  one 
voice,  they  addressed  him :  "  You  have  been 
our  guide  in  the  way  of  vice ;  be  our  leader 
henceforth  in  the  path  of  virtue." 

Whereupon  the  robbers  restored  their  ill- 
gotten,  goods,  and  abandoned  the  wicked  life 
which  they  had  been  leading.     Thus  was  Ab- 
dul Kaadir's  virtuous  conduct  rewarded. 
How  far  that  little  candle  throws  its  beams, 
So  shines  a  good  deed  in  a  wicked  world. 

E.  B.  G. 

1  m  I 

Our  Lady  of  the  Lilacs. 

One  of  the  finest  chefs-d'oeuvre  of  An- 
tonio AUegri,  surnamed  Correggio  from  his 
birthplace,  was  undeniably  the  Madonna  he 
painted  at  Parma  in  1530  for  the  Convent  of 
Santa  Maria.  The  Virgin  was  half  the  size 
of  life,  with  long  brown  hair  whose  golden 
gleaming  seemed  to  play  in  the  breath  of  zeph- 
yrs. No  painter  had  ever  succeeded  in  giving 
to  the  countenance  of  the  Mother  of  Christ 
so  sweet  and  benignant  an  expression.  Al- 
legri  had  thrown  on  the  canvas  one  of  those 
wonderful  effects  of  light  of  which  he  pos- 
sessed the  secret.  The  form  of  our  Blessed 
Lady  belonged  to  all  that  is  loveliest  in  ter- 
restrial beauty,  but  the  head  belonged  visibly 
to  heaven.  It  was  neither  a  memory  nor  a 
copy,  unless  the  painter  had  in  his  dreams 
been  transported  into  celestial  spheres,  and 
had  there  contemplated  Mary  in  all  her  purity 
and  glory.  By  a  graceful  arrangement,  which 
brought  out  the  ideal  delicacy  of  the  visage, 
Allegri  had  placed  in  the  Virgin's  hands  a 
bunch  of  lilacs  of  charming  brilliancy.  Un- 
fortunately, this  work  of  the  great  painter  has 
disappeared.  It  is  believed  that  it  was  burnt 
when,  in  1643,  the  Convent  of  Santa  Maria  at 
Parma  was  on  fire.  The  picture  was  called 
"Our  Lady  of  the  Lilacs." 
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Confraternity  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception (or  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes). 

All  communications  in  reference  to  the  Confrater- 
nity of  the  Immaculate  Conception  should  he  addressed 
to  Rev.  A.  Granger,  C.  S.  C,  Notre  Dame,  Ind.  This 
Bulletin  is  entirely  under  his  direction. 

'*  We  fly  to  thy  patronage,  0  Holy  Mother  of  God  !  " 

Report  for  the  Week  Ending  Wednesday, 
November  1st. 
The  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
fraternity are  earnestly  requested  in  favor  of  the 
following  petitions:  Conversion  to  the  faith  for 
10  persons ;  conversion  of  life  for  32  persons ;  reco- 
very of  health  for  27  persons;  recovery  of  hearing 
for  2  persons ;  recovery  of  mind  for  1  person ;  re- 
covery of  sight  for  1  person;  1  sale  of  property; 
spiritual  and  temporal  favors  for  12  families  ; 
success  of  various  undertakings  for  4  persons; 
employment  for  4  persons;  virtue  of  temperance 
for  6  persons;  success  of  a  lawsuit;  removal  of 
obstacles  for  a  religious  vocation  ;  4  novenas  ; 
special  grace  for  14  persons  ;  thanksgiving  for 
favors  received  for  2  persons,  and  for  the  success 
of  a  mission ;  knowledge  of  vocation  for  6  persons ; 
perseverance  for  5  persons;  1  academy;  spiritual 
and  temporal  favors  for  1  community;  particular 
intentions  for  36  persons,  etc. 

FAVORS  RECEIVED. 

A  client  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  writes  to  us:  "I 
am  an  afflicted  person  who  has  received  many 
benefits  from  our  Blessed  Lady,  and  most  of  them, 
1  believe,  through  your  beautiful  Confraternity, 
and  I  wish  to  return  my  thanks  to  her." 

Another,  says:  "  I  have  used  the  water  you  sent 
me,  and,  thanks  to  our  Blessed  Mother,  it  has 
helped  me  considerably I  would  like  to  re- 
turn thanks  to  our  Blessed  Lady  for  a  favor  le- 
ceived  through  her  intercession." 

"  Rev.  Father:  A  little  girl  about  twelve  years 

old,  daughter  of  Mr. ,  of  this  city  [Baltimore], 

was  very  ill  with  inflammatory  rheumatism  for 
seven  weeks,  and  although  the  family  physician 
came  twice  a  day  during  that  time  there  was  no 
apparent  improvement.  One  of  the  limbs  was 
terribly  swollen,  and  in  time  the  disease  affected 
the  entire  body.  The  pain  was  so  intense  that  the 
opening  of  a  door  or  the  movement  of  any  one  in 
the  room  made  the  sufferer  cry  out  in  agony. 
For  five  nights  the  poor  girl  was  unable  to  sleep. 
A  visitor  recommended  the  water  of  Lourdes  and 
a  novena  for  her  recovery.  The  father  was  not  a 
Catholic,  but  the  mother  said  the  Memorare,  and 
the  holy  water  being  applied  the  sufferer  was  re- 
lieved from  all  pain.  One  of  her  feet,  however, 
which  during  her  illness  had  its  natural  position, 


was  turned  in  after  the  cure,  and  she  still  lay  in 
bed,  unable  to  walk.  The  water  of  Lourdes  was  ap- 
plied the  second  time,  the  little  girl  herself  reciting 
the  prayers  this  time,  and  she  was  immediately 
cured,  got  up,  and  walked  around  as  well  as  ever 
she  could.  Her  brother,  about  the  same  age,  who 
was  afflicted  with  St.  Vitus's  dance,  was  also  cured 
after  a  novena  said  for  him  at  Notre  Dame  and 
the  application  of  the  holy  water.  Both  enjoyed 
excellent  health  and  were  never  afterward  afflicted 
with  the  disease  of  which  they  had  been  cured  by 
the  holy  water  of  Lourdes." 

A  child  about  10  months  old,  in  Wilmington, 
Delaware,  was  so  severely  afflicted  with  dropsy, 
that  his  body  was  swollen  like  a  bladder.  A  few 
drops  of  the  water  of  Lourdes  being  taken  and 
some  prayers  said  for  his  recovery,  the  child  im- 
mediately got  well. 

A  young  man  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  was  laid  up 
with  a  severe  attack  of  inflammatory  rheumatism, 
and  in  about  fifteen  minutes  after  taking  the 
water  of  Lourdes  and  rubbing  the  places  most  af- 
fected he  found  himself  completely  cured. 

A  lady  sends  the  following  lines :  *'  I  write  thanks 
for  my  brother,  for  he  is  doing  so  much  better 
since  he  was  recommended  to  your  prayers." 

A  pious  Associate  writes :  "  I  must  inform  you 
of  the  great  favor  our  Blessed  Lady  has  conferred 
on  a  person  recommended  a  few  weeks  ago,  who 
no  longer  gives  her  parents  any  trouble,  but  at- 
tends her  duties,  both  spiritual  and  temporal." 

OBITUARY. 

We  recommend  the  following  deceased  persons 
to  the  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
fraternity: Mrs.  Mary  Cochrane,  who  died  Oct. 
19th  at  Lowell,  Mass.;  Daniel  McCaleb,  who  died 
Sept.  29;  William  Byrnes,  who  died  at  Hamilton 
Station,  Minn,,  May  24;  R.  C.  Freymuth,  who 
died  July  31, 1880;  Teresa  A.  Grove,  whose  death 
took  place,  March  15th,  1880;  Catharine  Schcene, 
who  died  at  Dardenne,  Mo.,  April  5th;  Rev.  H. 
B.  Finnegan,  who  departed  this  life  at  Shuyler- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  15th ;  J.  J.  Burns  ;  Mary  Bohan, 
wife  of  P.  Murray,  who  died  at  Newark,  N.  J^,  Oct. 
6th ;  Francis  Reilly,  Somerville,  Mass. ;  Miss  Esta 
Halloran,  Holyoke,  Mass. ;  Stephen  P.  Nonslan, 
Revere,  Mass.;  Patrick  O'Brien,  Boston,  Mass.; 
Mrs.  Emma  Hayden,  Cox's  Creek,  Ky. ;  Mr.  John 
Martin,  St.  Joseph,  Mich.,  who  piously  died  Oct. 
25th ;  Mr.  Hickey,  Mobile,  Ala.,  who  departed 
this  life  October  8th;  John  Doran,  Mrs.  Flynn, 
both  of  Altoona,  who  died  recently.  Dr.  Henry 
Dielman  and  Mr.  George  Wharton,  of  Emmitts- 
burg,  Md„  lately  deceased. 

May  they  rest  in  peace  ! 

A.  Granger,  C.  S.  C, 
Director  of  the  Confraternity, 
(Notre  Dame  P.  0.,  Ind.) 
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TUERK'S   WATER    MOTOR 

for  Blowing-  House  and  Church  Organs,  and  Running  all  kinds  of  Machinery  by  Watt-r  Power,  Hydrant  Pressure. 

TIIERK   BROS.  &   JOHNSTON, 

Send  for  Catalogue.  86  &  88  Market  Street,  Chicago. 

The  Organ  in  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  Is  blown  with  a  Tuerk  Motor. 
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DR.    MelNTOSH'S 

Solar  Microscope  and  Stereopticon  Combination 

FOR  THE  USE  OF 

COLLEGES,  SCHOOLS,  PHYSICIANS  and  SCIENTISTS. 


This  Combination  includes  three  distinct  instruments,  a 
Solar  Microscope,  Solar  Stereopticon  and  Monoc- 
ular Microscope. 

Each  of  these  can  be  used  alone  or  in  combination. 

By  the  aid  of  this  combination,  Astronomy,  Geography,  Geometry, 
Botany,  Zo&logy,  Philosophy,  Physiology,  Pathology,  Histology,  etc., 
can  be  finely  illustrated  to  a  large  class  or  audience. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  Free  on  application. 
McINTOSH  GALVANIC  &  FARADIC  BATTERY  CO., 

192  &  194  Jackson  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
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BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

Bells  of  Pure  Copper  and  Tin  for  Churchea, 
Schools,  Fire  Afarras, Farms,  etc.  FULLY 
WARRANTED.    Catalogue  sent  Free. 

VANOUZEN  &TiFT,  Cincinnati.  O. 


MENEELY  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

Favorably  known  to  the  public  since 
11826.  Churcb, Chapel, School.Flre  Alarm 
and  other  bells;  also  Chimes  andPeala. 

MENEELY  &  CO.,  WEST  TEOY,lf.Y. 


PRELUDES: 

An  Elegant  Volume  of  Poems, 

BY 

MAURICE  F.  EGAN, 

Published  to  Aid  in  the  Rebuilding  of  Notre  Dame 
University. 


Price  (prepaid), 


$1.00 


Address 

PETER  F.  CUNNINGHAM  &  SON 
817  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


continuo  to 
;as:jolicitciTif'  r 
patents,  cavea.j, 
le-marks,  copyric:litf<,  ot<;.,fcr 
the  Uuited  f^tates,  and  to  cotaiaT*t- 
ents  in  Canada,  L  dand,  FraLoe, 
Germany,  and  all  other  countries. 
Thirty -six  years'  practice.  K:> 
charge  for  examination  of  models  or  dra-n- 
ings.    Advice  by  mail  free. 

Patents  obtained  throngb  lis  are  noticed  in 
tbe  SCIENTIFIC  AMERICAN,  which  has 
the  largest  circulation,  and  is  the  most  influ- 
ential newspaper  of  its  kind  published  in  the 
world.  The  advantages  of  such  a  notice  every 
patentee  understands. 

This  large  and  splendidly  illustrated  news- 
paper is  published  WEEKliY  at  $3.20  a  year, 
andia  admitted  to  be  the  best  paper  devoted 
to  science,  mechanics,  inventions,  engineer^'  <* 
works,  and  other  departments  of  industrial 
progress,  published  m  any  country.  Single 
copies  by  mail,  10  cents.  Sold  by  all  news- 
dealers. „  . 

Address,  Munn  &  Co.,  publishers  of  Scien- 
tific American,  261  Broadway,  New  York. 
Handbook  about  patents  mailed  free. 
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University  of  Notre  Dame. 


.  J  OJ^  101*11'}^    CO,,    IIN  l>. 


''pHIS  UNIVERSITY  was  founded  in  1842,  and 
JL  chartered  by;  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  In- 
diana, in  1844,  with  power  to  confer  all  the  usual  de- 
grees. The  College  can  be  easily  reached  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  by  means  of 
three  great  trunk  lines  of  railway— the  Lake  Shore  and 
Michigan  Southern,  the  Chicago  and  Lake  Huron,  and 
the  ^reat  Western  and  Michigan  Central;  the  first  two 
passmg  within  a  mile  of  the  College  grounds,  and  the 
last  connecting  at  Niles  with  the  railway  between  that 
city  and  South  Bend. 

The  College  buildings  are  massive  and  commodious, 
and  capable  of  giving  accommodation  to  five  hundred 
resident  students. 

The  University  affords  evei^  facility  for  acquiring 
a  thorough  knowledge  of 


CLASSICS, 

LAW, 

MATHEMATICS, 

MEDICINE 

SCIENCE, 

MUSIC. 

To  such  as  wish  to  devote  themselves  to  Commercial 
pursuits,  Notre  Dame  gives  a  more  thorough  business 
training  than  can  be  obtained  in  any  purely  Commer- 
cial College. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  COURSE 

has  always  received  the  most  careful  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  officers  and  Commercial  Faculty  of  the 
Institution. 

In  all  the  courses,  the  best  systems  of  teaching  are 
adopted,  and  the  best  authors  for  etich  branch  selected. 

New  Students  will  be  received  at  any  time,  their 
term  beginning  with  date  of  entrance. 

Catalogues,  giving  full  particulars,  will  be  sent 
free,  on  application  to  the  Pn^sident. 


Read  What  Millions  Proclaim! 


The  Minim  Oei>«rtmLeiit. 

This  is  a  separate  Department  in  the  Institution  at 
Notre  Dame,  for  boys  under  13  years  of  age. 

Thorough  and  comprehensive  instruction  in  the  pri- 
mary branches  is  imparted.  The  discipline  is  parental, 
and  suited  to  children  of  tender  years.  The  pei-sonal 
neatness  and  wardrobe  of  the  pupils  receive  special 
attention  from  the  Sisters,  who  take  a  tender  and  faith- 
ful care  of  their  young  charges. 

Board  and  Tuition — $125,  per  Session  of  Five  Months. 

Drawing,  Vocal  Music,  Violin,  and  Piano,  free  in 
this  Department. 

For  further  particulars,  or  Catalogue,  address 

Rev  T  E  WALSH,  C  S  C, 

Notre  Dame  P.  0.,  Indiana. 


The  Genuine  Singer  Sewing  Machines 

ARE  ONLY  Made  by  the  Singer 

Manufacturing  Company. 


Notre  Dame  P.  0., 

Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  1882. 
They  are,  beyond  all  controversy,  the  best  in  the 
world.  Having  tried  many  other  makes  in  our  re- 
spective Institutions,  we  find,  by  continual  usage,  the 
genuine  Singer  to  be  far  superior  to  any  other,  and 
recommend  it  to  all  as  the  most  valuable  of  Sewing 
Machines.  E.  F.  Grether,  No.  135  Michigan  Street, 
South  Bend,  Indiana,  is  agent  for  this  locality.  Call 
on  or  address  him. 

THE  UNIVEliSITY  OF  NOTRE  DAME, 
and  ST.  MARY'S  ACADEMY. 


The  "  OLD   RELIABLE  "  SINGER 

IS 

The  Strongest, 

The    Simplest, 

The  Most  Durable 

SEWING  MACHINE 

EVER  YET  CONSTRUCTED. 


Our  Sales  last  year  were  at  the  rate  of  over 
1,800    SEWING   MACHINES  A   DAY 
for  every  business-day  in  the  year. 


THE     SINGER    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY, 

Principal    Office — 34    Union   Square,   N.    Y. 
South  Bend  Branch — 135    Michigan   Street. 

2,000  Offices  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  ;  and  3,000  i 
the  Old  World  and  South  America. 

Offices  in  every  civilized  Country  upon  earth 
febll-ly 
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HENCEFORTH  ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL  ME  BLESSED.— St.  Luke,  i,  48. 
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BY   ELIOT  RYDER. 

TyHE  sun  glares  down  on  grim  Sahara's  waste; 
M^  Night  brings  no  breeze  to  cool  our  fevered 

veins ; 
Consumed  with  pain,  we  cry,  in  reckless  haste: 

"Abandon  all,  for  naught  of  hope  remains  !" 
Then  says  our  swarthy  Arab  guide  :   "  Nay  !  nay ! 

Allah  is  good  !  the  fair  oasis  lies 
So  near  at  hand  that  ere  the  coming  day 

The  sight  of  it  shall  greet  our  longing  eyes." 

So  through  life's  weary  waste  of  toil  and  pain. 
We  should  not  falter,  howe'er  dark  the  way ; 

Though  long  the  night,  and  though  it  know  not 
gain, 
'Tis  fraught  with  promise  of  the  coming  day; 

And  when  the  glorious  dawn  shall  greet  our  view, 

God's  love  shall  prove  far  greater  than  we  knew. 


Stella's  Expiation. 

BY   THE   AUTHOR    OF    "  TYBORNE,"    "  THE   STONELEIGHS 
OF   STONELEIGH,"  ETC. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

^gSH-WEDNESDAY  was  the  day  Father 
^y^  Clement  chose  for  placing  the  letter 
confided  to  him  by  Bernard  in  the 
hands  of  Rosine.  She  read  it,  and  then  gave 
it  back  to  the  Father,  saying:  "Alas!  he 
little  knew  when  he  wrote  that  what  was  be- 
fore us." 

The  purport  of  the  letter  was  to  express  a 
wish  for  the  union  of  Adrian  and  Stella. 
Bernard  thought  it  was  a  case  in  which  the 
dispensation  of  the  Church  might  lawfully  be 
sought.      He    confided  the  little  Bernardin, 


and  Rosine  in  her  old  age,  to  their  loving  care. 
But  Bernardin  was  now  under  the  care  of  the 
angels,  and  it  was  Rosine's  task  to  watch  over 
Adrian. 

Father  Clement  thought  the  letter  should 
be  shown  to  Stella.  She  was  sent  for,  and  the 
document  placed  in  her  hands.  Stella  turned 
very  pale  when  she  had  finished  reading. 

"My  child,  my  darling,"  cried  Rosine, 
stretching  out  her  arms,  "  you  cannot  suppose 
for  a  moment  that  your  father  would  wish  it 
now  ! " 

Stella  laid  her  head  on  her  mother's  shoulder. 
"  He  never  did  or  would  desire  aught  but  my 
happiness,  mother  dear."  Then  she  raised  her 
head  and  looked  appealingly  at  Father  Clem- 
ent, who  made  a  sign  of  assent  and  quitted 
the  room.  Then  Stella,  kneeling  by  her 
mother's  side,  told  her  the  dread  secret. 

Rosine  was  completely  prostrated  by  the 
shock,  and  some  days  passed  before  she  could 
at  all  rally  from  it. 

By  this  time,  however,  Adrian  had  partially 
recovered,  but  the  physicians  expressed  great 
anxiety  for  his  future.  His  whole  nervous 
system  had  received  a  thorough  shock.  His 
mind  was  distorted  by  fancies.  He  imagined 
himself  to  be  the  murderer  of  Bernardin,  and 
his  depression  was  excessive.  The  doctors  de- 
clared he  must  have  change  of  scene,  and,  after 
some  difficulty,  he  was  persuaded  to  return  to 
Heidelberg  (where  he  had  been  at  college),  at- 
tended by  a  careful,  trustworthy  servant.  But 
his  letters  from  there  were  such  cries  of  mis- 
ery that  Rosine  set  off  for  Heidelberg  to  see 
him.  He  threw  himself  into  her  arms  like  a 
child. 

"  0  aunt ! "  he  said,  "  take  me  home  ;  I 
cannot  live  without  3^011  and  Stella,  This 
place  is  killing  me," 
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Rosine  sent  for.  a  celebrated  Heidelberg  doc- 
tor and  asked  his  advice. 

"  Madam,"  he  replied,  "  this  place  is  not 
suited  for  Baron  Adrian.  He  needs  the  tender 
care  of  relatives;  but  a  dull  life  such  as  Kreuz- 
bronn  must  necessarily  be  most  pernicious  for 
him  now.  Baron  Adrian  should  live  in  a 
town,  see  a  variety  of  faces,  be  brought  out  of 
himself.  Could  you  not  go  with  him  to  Baden 
or  Berlin?" 

■  Rosine  shook'  her  head.  How  could  she 
leave  Bernard  ?  The  physician  bowed  and 
withdrew. 

In  a  few  days  Rosine  and  Adrian  returned 
to  Kreuzbronn.  The  latter  was  so  delighted 
to  get  home  that  for  a  time  he  seemed  much 
better  able  to  enter  into  affairs  with  interest, 
and  to  shake  off  the  heavy  depression  that  had 
weighed  him  down. 

On  Thursday  in  Passion  Week,  the  eve  of 
the  Feast  of  Our  Lady's  Dolors,  Father  Clement 
came  to  visit  Rosine  in  the  forenoon.  She  was 
surprised,  as  she'  expected  him  for  confession 
in  the  evening. 

Soon  after  he  arrived,  Stella  came  into  the 
room.  She  was  pale,  yet  there  was  an  expres- 
sion on  her  features  of  deep  peace  within.  She 
knelt  at  her  mother's  feet.  "  Mother,"  said  she, 
"  I  want  to  tell  you  of  the  determination  to 
which  Ihave  come.  You  feel  that  for  me  there 
can  be  no  thought  of  marriage.  Adrian  and  I 
ought  to  be  the  last  of  our  race,  and  the  property 
acquired  by  fraud  and  injustice  ought  event- 
ually to  return  to  the  Church.  Father  Clement 
thinks  that  for  my  father's  sake  and  the  gen- 
eral good  of  religion  the  secret  ought  to  be 
kept.  Now,  mother  dearest,  this  is  what  seems 
to  me  the  call  that  God  has  given  me:  to  marry 
Adrian,  but  that  we  should  live  together  as 
brother  and  sister.  To-morrow,  the  Feast  of 
Our  Lady's  Dolors,  I  have  permission  to 
make  at  Communion  a  vow  of  chastity,  and 
to  consecrate  myself  forever  to  our  Divine 
Lord." 

Rosine  bent  over  the  bowed  head.  "  Stella," 
she  said,  in  a  low  voice,  "  can  you  do  it  ?  " 

'^  Yes,  mother," — the  girl  raised  her  head 
and  looked  up — ''  I  can ;  His  grace  makes  it 
sweet  for  me.  I  am  not  the  first  human  being 
our  Lord  has  called  to  make  a  sacrifice  ;  nay, 
has  He  not  honored  me  ?  has  He  not  called 
me  to  follow,  though  very  far  off,  in  His  foot- 
steps y  He  made  Himself  the  expiation  for  the 
sins  of  the  world.    I,  though  most  unworthy, 


desire   to  offer    myself    as   a   victim   for   the 
crime  of  my  poor  grandfather." 

Rosine  folded  her  hands  and  looked  upwards. 
"Lord,  I  thank  Thee,"  she  said;  "  I  thank  Thee 
for  the  grace  Thou  hast  given  her.  I  unite 
my  sacrifice  to  hers ;  1  offer  her,  and  all  my 
hopes  for  her  future,  to  Thee." 

The  next  day  the  mother   and   daughter 

knelt   together  at   the  altar-rail.     They  were 

in  mourning  for  Bernardin,  but  Stella  wore  in 

her  bosom  a  white  rose.     Adrian  was  also  at 

Communion.     The  terrible  family  secret  had 

been  communicated  to  him,  on  the  previous 

day,  by  Father  Clement ;  and  he  had  willingly 

accepted    the    conditions     on     which    Stell.a 

would  become  his  wife.     He  had  never  felt  for 

her  any  affection  save  that  of  a  brother,  while 

the  thought  that  for  the  future  she  was  to  be 

his  own,  and  devote  herself  to  taking  care  of 

him,  sent  a  ray  of  sunshine  into  his  darkened 

life. 

CHAPTER  VHL 

Easter  came,  and  with  it  Rodolf  de  Meer- 
baim.  He  had  quitted  Kreuzbronn  directly 
after  the  funei'al  of  Bernardin,  feeling  that 
the  time  of  bitter  sorrow  was  not  one  in 
which  he  could  press  his  suit ;  so  he  waited 
impatiently  for  Easter.  Up  to  this  time  his 
grandparents  had  disliked  the  thought  of  his 
marrying  Stella,  but  now  they  were  of  differ- 
ent mind.  She  had  become  a  great  heiress, 
and,  with  her  beauty  and  talents,  would  be  the 
finest  match  in  the  country.  To  do  Rodolf 
justice,  he  cared  not  one  jot  more  to  win  her 
when  she  was  rich  than  he  had  done  when  she 
was  comparatively  poor.  There  was,  however, 
that  nameless  something  in  her  manner  that 
had  kept  him  at  a  distance  the  last  Christmas. 
Yet  it  was  different  at  Christmas  :  it  was  a 
shrinking  reserve  mingled  with  melancholy  ; 
now  it  was  like  a  sort  of  halo  round  her  ;  there 
was  no  trace  of  fear.^  She  seemed  perfectly 
happy,  but  it  was  not  the  happiness  of  earth. 
Instead  of  shrinking  from  a  tete-a-tete,  as  she 
had  done  at  Christmas,  she  gave  every  facility 
for  it ;  but  Rodolf  did  not  avail  himself  of  these 
opportunities.  He  feared  to  speak  the  words 
that  yet  trembled  on  his  lips,  lest  he  should 
break  the  spell  and  be  driven  from  her  side. 

Some  days  thus  passed  by,  when  one  even- 
ing Rodolf  was  returning  home  from  a  ride. 
He  looked  towards  the  Way  of  the  Cross  that 
stood  out  in  bold  relief  against  the  glowing, 
sunset  sky,  and  saw  Stella  at  the  foot  of  the 
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€alvary.  There  was  something  strange  in  her 
attitude.  He  fancied  she  had  met  with  some 
accident.  Throwing  his  reins  to  his  groom, 
he  sprang  up  the  steep  path  till  he  stood  by- 
Stella's  side.  He  found  she  had  taken  a  long 
spray  of  the  trailing  creepers  that  grew  about 
the  rocks  and  had  tied  one  end  to  her  girdle 
and  the  other  round  the  foot  of  the  cross. 

"  Stella,  what  are  you  doing  ?  "  cried  he. 

"Making  myself  a  prisoner  to  the  cross," 
she  answered,  gaily. 

Then  Rodolfs  soul  overflowed.  ''Stella, 
you  cannot  possibly  have  the  intention  of 
becoming  a  nun  ?" 

"No,  Rodolf,"  she  replied  :  "  1  have  not." 

"  Then,  Stella,  be  my  own,  my  beloved  wife  ! 
You  know  I  have  loved  you  for  years ;  you 
must  have  felt  it.  I  have  never  cared  an  hour 
for  any  one  but  you,  my  Stella.  You  are  my 
life's  star." 

Stella  vslipped  down  from  her  position  so  as 
to  seat  herself  at  the  foot  of  the  cross. 

"  No,  Rodolf :  it  can  never  be.  T  am  be- 
trothed to  Adrian." 

"  Adrian  ! "  he  cried  ;  "  Adrian  !  Stella,  what 
can  you  mean  ?  " 

"  It  is  true,  indeed,  Rodolf.  The  dispensa- 
tion for  our  marriage  has  been  already 
sought." 

"  Adrian  ! "  repeated  Rodolf.  "  Stella,  you 
do  not  love  him  ! " 

"Dear  Rodolf,"  she  said,  "you  must  not  ask 
me  such  questions.  I  tell  you  I  am  his  affianced 
wife.  It  was  my  father's  wish  that  we  should 
marry.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  my  mother  be- 
fore we  went  to  Italy  expressing  that  desire." 

"  Before  you  went  to  Italy  ! "  exclaimed  Ro- 
dolf; "when  Adrian  was  full  of  health  and 
strength.  Would  your  father  give  you  to  him 
now  ?  " 

"Yes,  Rodolf;  if  he  knew  I  wished  it." 

"  I  shall  speak  to  your  mother,"  said  Ro- 
dolf, excitedly. 

"As  you  please ;  but  she  will  not  interfere 
with  my  choice." 

"Stella,"  said  Rodolf,  suddenly,  "I  never 
expected  this  answer ;  I  thought  you  would 
tell  me  you  could  not  marry  a  Protestant." 

"Well,  you  were  not  wrong  there.  Had 
there  not  been  this  imperative  barrier  between 
us,  that  would  have  been  my  answer." 

"  Yes,  Stella :  and  I  was  about  to  tell  you 
that  I  am  ready  to  embrace  the  Catholic  faith  ; 
I  have  studied,  I  am  convinced." 


"Oh,  thanks  be  to  God  !  Rodolf,"  said  Stella, 
facing  him  for  the  first  time,  "  this  is  indeed 
a  joy." 

"And  do  you  suppose  I  shall  become  a  Cath- 
olic if  I  lose  you  ?  You  have  been  my  life's 
star  ;  without  you  all  is  darkness.  Stella,  my 
soul  is  in  your  hands." 

There  was  a  short  silence.  The  glory  of 
the  sunset  sky  rested  on  her  fair  head  like  a 
martyr's  aureola.  Her  face  was  hidden  in  her 
hands.  She  was  wavering,  thought  Rodolf. 
But  no :  she  was  seeking  strength  to  answer 
him  where  alone  strength  can  be  found. 
Presently  she  raised  her  head  and  spoke  at 
length  : 

"  No,  Rodolf :  it  was  not  I  who  created  your 
soul,  loved  it,  and  died  for  it.  The  faith  that 
depends  on  a  woman's  love  is  too  weak  for  this 
world's  wear  and  tear.  I  should  not  have 
helped  you  on  your  way  to  heaven.  When 
your  first  bitterness  is  over,  dear  Rodolf,  you 
will  have  better,  holier  thoughts,  and  you 
will  find  that  to  become  a  Catholic  for  the 
love  of  Christ  will  bring  you  abundant  con- 
solation." 

She  rose  as  she  spoke,  and  hastened  with 
rapid  step  down  the  steep  path.  Rodolf,  with 
a  darkened  face,  followed  more  slowly. 

It  was  a  relief  to  both  to  find  visitors  at 
the  castle.  Some  old  friends  had  dropped  in, 
and  consented  to  dine  and  pass  the  evening 
there.  Rodolf  was  in  excited  spirits  at  dinner. 
He  drank  a  good  deal  of  wine  ;  talked  fast  and 
fascinatingly,  and  the  visitors  were  charmed, 
Rosine  and  Adrian  amused ;  Stella  alone  had 
an  aching  heart. 

After  dinner  the  guests  begged  Rodolf  to 
sing.  His  voice  was  an  exquisite  one.  After 
a  good  deal  of  persuasion,  he  went  to  the 
piano  and  rattled  off  one  or  two  amusing  little 
ballads. 

"Something  grave,  dear  Rodolf,"  said  Ro- 
sine ;  and,  turning  to  her  friends,  she  said  : 
"  His  voice  is  perfect  in  pathetic  songs." 

"Well,"  said  Rodolf,  "I  have  a  little  thing 
in  my  head  which,  perhaps,  you  do  not  know. 
It  is  called  'The  Three  Suitors.'"  And  he 
began : 

"Three  suitors  sailing  up  the  Rhine, 
They  stay  them  at  the  Auberge  door. 
Kind  hostess,  bring  forth  good  red  wine; 
Your  daughter's  favor  we  implore. 

"My  wine  is  red  and  good,  dear  sir; 
My  daughter  lieth  on  her  bed; 
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Too  late  to  make  your  suit  to  her, 
She's  numbered  among  the  dead. 

"They  entered  in  the  chamber  dim, 

The  first  bent  o'er  her  veiled  head; 
'  Oh,  hadst  thou  lived,  my  heart  was  thine! 
But  thou  art  lying  cold  and  dead.' 

"The  second  brushed  his  tears  away 

As  he  beheld  her  lying  there. 
*  I  have  loved  thee  long  ;  but  death  for  aye 

Hath  ended  that, '  he  sadly  said. 

"The  third  he  kissed  her  death-cold  brow. 

' But  what  is  death,'  he  said,  '  to  me? 
'  I  ever  loved  thee,  love  thee  now; 

I'll  never  love  aught  else  but  thee.'  " 

It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  pathos 
with  which  he  sang  ;  and,  under  cover  of  the 
general  emotion,  Stella's  tears  passed  unper- 
ceived. 

The  next  morning  Rodolf  sought  Rosine 
and  pleaded  his  cause.  Her  answer  was  that 
Stella  was  free  to  choose  for  herself,  and  had 
made  her  choice  with  her  mother's  approval. 
And  Rodolf,  hastily  rising  in  his  sorrow  and 
indignation,  bade  her  farewell,  and  left  Kreuz- 
bronn,  without  bidding  Stella  adieu. 

A  few  weeks  afterwards  the  marriage  of 
Adrian  and  Stella  took  place.  The  village 
gossips  shook  their  heads,  because  they  said 
weddings  in  May  were  always  unlucky.  The 
whole  neighborhood  was  disappointed,  for 
Stella's  wedding  had  always  been  counted 
upon  as  a  bright  festival.  It  took  place  quietly 
one  morning,  in  the  castle  chapel.  Stella 
wore  a  robe  and  veil  of  white  muslin,  without 
a  single  ornament  or  flower.  "She  looked 
more  like  a  victim  than  a  bride,"  said  some  of 
the  servants.  The  state  of  the  bridegroom's 
health  explained  everything  but  the  bride's 
choice. 

Soon  after  the  ceremony.  Baron  and  Baro- 
ness Adrian  departed  for  a  long  tour  in  for- 
eign lands. 

(to  be  continued.) 


Humility  is  the  foundation  of  all  those 
virtues  whereby  man  is  perfected  unto  God. 
But  as  the  pillar  that  led  Israel  from  Egypt  to 
the  Land  of  Promise  was  both  light  and  cloud, 
so  this  virtue  of  humility  is  light  to  the  chil- 
dren of  belief,  whilst  to  the  children  of  this 
world  it  takes  the  appearance  of  an  obscure 
and  unintelligible  cloud.  It  enlightens  the 
humble  ;  it  perplexes  the  proud. — Bishoj)  Ul- 
iatharne. 


The  Saint  of  Genoa. 


(Continued.) 
IN   THE   HOSPITAL   OF   PAMMATONB. 

The  city  of  Genoa  is  justly  called  the  su- 
perb. Superb  she  is,  not  only  by  reason  of 
her  queenly  position,  but  superb  through 
her  architectural  grandeur  and  magnificence. 
Passing  tourists  sometimes  complain  that  her 
narrow  streets  allow  no  one  to  note  the  beau- 
ties of  her  palaces  ;  but  the  uneven  nature  of 
the  ground  furnishes  a  compensation  for  this. 
Rome  is  built  on  seven  hills,  but  Genoa  on 
many;  and  now  from  the  hill-top  we  gaze  into 
valley-streets  ;  and  again,  in  the  valley,  the 
palaces  on  the  hill-top  tower  up  before  us,  ev- 
ery footstep  revealing  a  new  landscape,  perfect 
in  detail,  with  background  of  either  sea  or 
mountain,  or  both. 

From  the  public  garden  of  Acqua  Sola, 
where  the  eye  may  rove  at  will  over  the  va- 
ried beauties  of  the  wonderful  landscape,  many 
streets  descend  abruptly  into  the  lower  town. 
Taking  the  steepest  and  the  narrowest  of  these 
lanes,  we  soon  find  ourselves  where  the  build- 
ings are  highest  and  most  closely  crowded  to- 
gether. Here  stands  the  Hospital  of  Pamma- 
tone,  lifting  its  huge  brown  walls  skyward, 
much  as  it  did  when  Giuliano  Adorno  came 
there  to  blot  out  the  past  and  prepare  himself 
for  the  eternal  future. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  hospitals  were  fre- 
quently under  lay  direction,  the  chaplain  of 
the  hospital  representing  ecclesiastical  author- 
ity. Pious  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  accus- 
tomed to  give  their  services  for  a  time  speci- 
fied, and  not  a  few  gave  their  lives  to  this 
pious  work.  Persons  of  the  working  classes 
sought  employment  in  them, — also  an  act  of 
piety  on  their  part.  Such  to-day  is  the  grand 
Hospital  of  Wurzburg,  whose  founder,  Julius 
Echter,  Bishop  of  Wurzburg,  made  it  one  of 
the  decrees  of  its  foundation  that  to  the  end 
of  time  it  should  be  served  by  lay-persons, 
who  would  seek  in  this  occupation  "  the  good 
of  their  souls."  Such  was  the  Hospital  of 
Pammatone  when  St.  Catharine  sought  to  es- 
tablish herself  there. 

During  the  time  that  she  made  herself  the 
servant  of  the  Ladies  of  Mercy,  St.  Catharine 
was  also  accustomed  to  spend  much  of  her 
leisure  in  this  hospital,  and  in  the  fifth  year 
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after  her  conversion  she  applied  to  the  di- 
rectors for  admission  into  its  regular  houses- 
hold.  She  asked  for  a  little  room  for  herself 
in  the  hospital  building,  to  which  she  could 
retire  whenever  she  felt  the  need  of  being 
alone  with  God  ;  she  also  asked  for  the  use  of 
a  small  house  adjoining,  where  she  and  her 
husband  might  make  their  home.  The  di- 
rectors were  very  glad  to  accept  this  beauti- 
ful sacrifice  prompted  by  heroic  charity,  and 
granted  all  her  requests.  Her  little  room  she 
converted  into  a  species  of  oratory,  filling  it 
with  the  only  objects  that  she  removed  from 
her  own  house,  those  objects  which  referred  to 
religion,  and  which  had  an  especial  power  to 
draw  her  heart  heavenward,  if  indeed  that  can 
be  said  of  a  heart  already  anchored  firmly  in 
heaven. 

Her  work  in  the  hospital,  it  is  usually  said, 
was  composed  of  those  things  which  all  can 
imitate  ;  nevertheless,  on  second  thought,  all 
will  agree  that  very  few  of  our  modern  devo- 
tees would  care  to  imitate  this  daughter  of 
the  house  of  Fieschi.  She  entered  the  hospi- 
tal not  to  rule  but  to  serve,  and  she  did  serve  : 
nothing  was  too  lowly,  nothing  too  repulsive. 
She  made  the  beds,  she  swept,  and  she  cleaned; 
she  performed  all  the  countless  disgusting  ser- 
vices which  sickness  involves.  She  fed  those 
unable  to  feed  themselves  ;  she  administered 
their  medicines ;  she  exhorted  the  impenitent; 
she  prepared  the  dying  to  meet  eternity  ;  she 
saw  that  all  were  provided  with  the  Last  Sac- 
raments. 

When  St.  Catharine  entered  the  hospital 
she  had  ceased  to  lead  the  life  of  extraordinary 
austerities  which  had  characterized  the  first 
years  of  her  conversion  ;  those  austerities  had 
been  the  result  of  inspiration  ;  and  when  they 
had  performed  their  appointed  mission,  God 
withdrew  the  inspiration  in  such  a  manner 
that  even  had  the  Saint  willed  to  continue 
their  performance,  she  would  have  been  una- 
ble to  do  so.  In  writing  to  that  holy  virgin 
Elizabeth  Staglin,  Blessed  Henry  Suso  .tells 
her  that  penances  and  austerities  are  good 
and  useful  as  far  as  they  prepare  a  soul  to  be 
truly  united  with  God  ;  but  that  .vhen  they 
are  no  longer  necessary  for  this,  they  should 
be  laid  aside.  Of  course,  in  this  matter,  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  mistake  temptations  to 
sloth  for  inspiration. 

St.  Catharine,  it  is  true,  laid  aside  her  great 
penances,  but  even  after  she  had  done  so  her 


life  would  be  far  too  austere  for  those  who 
aspire  to  arrive  at  sanctity  with  modern  im- 
provements. It  is  often  urged  by  these  per- 
sons that  many  canonized  saints  became  holy 
without  any  very  great  penances,  and  this  is 
true  ;  but  it  was  because  God  laid  upon  them 
other  crosses  equally  severe.  Blessed  Lidwina 
never  practised  any  austerities,  but  she  spent 
her  life  from  youth  to  old  age  a  miserable, 
bedridden  cripple,  suffering  a  mysterious  dis- 
ease, in  reality  a  stigmatization;  for  to  her  was 
given  to  endure  the  internal  sufferings  of  the 
Passion.  Her  couch  was,  indeed,  not  strewn 
with  thorns  and  nettles ;  thorns  and  nettles 
would  have  been  for  her  a  luxurious  exchange. 
Others  have  undergone,  heroically,  merely 
natural  sicknesses ;  or,  enjoying  health  of 
body,  have  been  grievously  afflicted  in  mind, 
heart,  and  soul :  bereaved,  calumniated,  hu- 
miliated, and  disappointed.  Were  we  to  have 
our  free,  enlightened  choice  between  the  suf- 
ferings of  those  saints  who  never  practised 
great  austerities,  and  the  penances  of  those 
extraordinary  ones  who  employed  all  their  in- 
genuity in  trampling  their  bodies  underfoot — 
if  we  were  looking  simply  for  ease  and  com- 
fort— we  would  cast  our  lot  with  the  latter. 
The  Redemption  of  the  world  was  not  accom- 
plished on  Mount  Thabor,  but  amid  the  dark- 
ness and  desolation  of  Calvary ;  and  no  soul 
ever  attains  heroic  sanctity  save  under  the 
shadow  of  the  cross.  With  all  our  science 
and  our  mechanical  appliances,  that  is  one 
thing  we  cannot  alter  nor  improve. 

Her  semi-annual  miraculous  fast,  however, 
St.  Catharine  did  not  give  up  ;  each  Advent 
and  each  Lent  she  passed  without  food,  drink- 
ing only  a  mixture  of  vinegar,  salt,  and  water, 
and  that  only  at  rare  intervals.  At  these 
times  she  enjoyed  better  health,  and  was  ca- 
pable of  greater  physical  exertion,  than  when 
she  was  obliged  to  depend  upon  ordinary 
nourishment. 

For  nearly  eleven  years  St.  Catharine  was 
in  the  Hospital  of  Pammatone,  the  servant  of 
all,  even  of  the  lowest  menial  on  the  premises  ; 
and  her  fidelity  and  industry  can  be  held  up 
to  all  servants  as  a  model  of  the  conduct 
which  they  owe  to  their  employers.  At  the 
end  of  this  time  the  directors  of  the  hospital 
with  one  accord  appointed  her  the  matron  of 
the  portion  devoted  to  women.  Believing 
this  to  be  the  will  of  God,  and  being  assured 
by  the  priest  who  was  then  her  confessor  that 
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it  was  her  duty  to  accept  this  office,  St.  Cath- 
arine undertook  the  responsible  task  assigned 
her,  and  continued  in  the  exercise  of  her  office 
until  she  was  stricken  with  the  miraculous 
illness  which  ended  her  life. 

The  directors  allowed  her  the  fullest  lib- 
•erty,  knowing  well  her  prudence  and  her 
lioliness ;  and  events  justified  their  expecta- 
tions. Nothing  escaped  her :  every  provision 
^as  made  for  the  well-being  of  those  under 
her  charge,  and  she  watched  and  regulated 
with  vigilance  and  precision.  During  the 
twenty-one  years  that  she  thus  governed  her 
portion  of  the  institute,  immense  sums  of 
money  passed  through  her  hand,  every  penny 
of  which  was  prudently  and  wisely  spent ;  and 
she  gave  to  the  directors  an  exact  account  of 
«very  expenditure,  so  that  they  knew  what 
was  done  with  the  smallest  fraction  of  the 
sums  which  they  confided  to  her.  It  should 
here  be  remembered  that  St.  Catharine's  mind 
had  a  double  weight  upon  it :  it  was  occupied 
■entirely  with  spiritual  matters,  and  gave  it- 
self up  with  an  equal  energy  to  the  manual 
duties  which  attendance  on  the  sick  requires ; 
and  yet,  in  the  midst  of  all  this,  the  Saint  was 
a  perfect  accountant. 

Her  mind  was  absorbed  entirely  with  the 
things  of  heaven,  and  many  times  the  Spirit 
of  God  would  come  upon  her  with  such  force 
that  she  would  remain  in  ecstasy  perhaps  for 
hours.  At  the  first  warning  of  such  a  visita- 
tion she  would  retire  to  her  little  cell  so  as  to 
receive  these  heavenly  favors  as  secretly  as 
possible.  But  what  the  voice  of  ecclesiastical 
authority  is  to  Louise  Lateau,  so  was  the  call 
of  duty  to  her ;  the  very  moment  she-  was 
called  upon  to  attend  anything  that  came 
within  her  province,  the  ecstasy  would  cease, 
and  she  was  ready,  cheerful,  and  capable. 

There  is  a  period  in  the  lives  of  all  true 
saints  when  God  chooses  to  deprive  them  of 
spiritual  consolations,  and  it  is  thus  that  their 
holiness  receives  its  finishing  touches.  For 
souls  as  well  as  for  crops  come  the  early  rain 
and  the  later  rain  ;  and  between  these  two  a 
season  of  dryness  and  burning  heat,  which 
matures  and  ripens  the  fruits  of  grace.  This 
season  came  to  St.  Catharine  during  the  years 
in  which  she  was  chief  matron  of  the  hospital. 
It  was  a  great  affliction  to  her  interior  life, 
and  it  also  showed  itself  exteriorly  ;  neverthe- 
less her  will  was  so  entirely  conformed  to  the 
will  of  God,  or,  rather,  so  entirely  merged  in 


it,  that,  in  a  certain  sense,  she  rejoiced  in  this 
desolation  of  spirit  as  a  manifestation  of  the 
infinite  justice  of  God. 

St.  Catharine  did  not  make  the  duties  of 
her  office  an  excuse  to  cease  from  active  nurs- 
ing ;  she  was  employed  as  much  as  before 
around  the  beds  of  the  sick  and  dying ;  and 
she  sought  and  obtained  from  God  the  favor 
of  having  this  desolation  of  spirit  taken  from 
her  whenever  she  was  with  the  sick,  so  that 
she  would  always  be  able  to  show  them  a 
happy,  joyful  countenance,  and  to  speak  to 
them  pleasantly  and  cheeringly.  Whenever 
she  found  herself  alone  she  would  ask  to  have 
this  joyousness  taken  from  her,  saying  that 
she  wished  only  for  God  Himself.  To  be  left 
without  consolation  was  a  favorite  devotion 
of  hers,  and  she  often  reproached  our  Lord 
for  filling  her  with  floods  of  bliss,  telling  Him 
that  she  was  willing  to  serve  Him  without 
other  reward  save  that  of  being  entirely  His. 
"My  God,  I  desire  Thee  for  Thyself,  and  not 
for  the  things  that  come  with  Thee,"  was  her 
ardent  protest  against  consolations. 

The  beautiful  example  furnished  by  St. 
Catharine's  exterior  life  bore  immediate  fruit ; 
many  noble  ladies  placed  their  time  and  their 
services  at  the  disposal  of  the  hospital  authori- 
ties, and,  under  the  direction  of  the  Saint, 
gave  up  their  lives  to  works  of  mercy,  finding 
therein  the  true  way  of  Christian  perfection. 

What  more  beautiful  picture  of  true  wo- 
manliness could  be  presented  than  that  which 
the  wards  of  Pamm atone  then  witnessed  ? 
From  this,  those  women  who  wish  to  be  the 
equals  of  'men  might,  if  they  would,  receive  a 
useful  lesson.  Here  women's  true  rights  were 
acknowledged  and  exercised  ;  and  who,  when 
contrasting  this  spectacle  of  true  greatness 
with  what  those  who  talk  of  the  rights  of 
women  are  seeking  to  win  for  their  sex,  will 
not  confess  that  when  women  adhere  to  their 
own  position  in  the  world's  economy  they  are 
accepting  a  better  part,  which  will  never  be 
wrested .  from  them,  and  which  they  should 
never  cast  aside  ? 

(to  be  continued.) 


That  is  a  twofold  knowledge,  which  profit* 
alike  by  folly  and  wisdom.  It  is  both  a  shield 
and  a  sword  ;  it  borrows  its  security  from  the 
darkness,  and  its  confidence  from  the  light. — 
Colton. 
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Friendship. 

C  S.,  in  the  Cork  Examiner. 

HAST  thou  a  friend,  constant  when  sorrows  fall, 
As  when  around  thee  all  is  joy  and  mirth  ? 
Oh !  cherish  him  as  God's  best  gifton  earth, 
For  such  a  friend  is  not  the  lot  of  all. 
Prize  him,  though  humble — humble  friends  are 


Prize  him,  though  poor  and  lowly — dearer  far 
The  constant  twinkle  of  the  meanest  star, 

Than  comet's  transient  blaze.    And  more  we  prize 
The  humble  robin's  rustic  garb  who  stays 
To  cheer  our  home  through  gloomy  winter  days, 

Than  the  blithe,  wandering  cuckoo's  richer  guise. 
Who  only  through  the  sun-bright  summer  sings, 
And  when  dark  winter  comes,  outspreads  his 
wings, 

And  speeds  away  in  search  of  brighter  skies. 


Henry  W.  I.  Garland. 


1.N     ACTIVE     CHRISTIAN     LIFE — A     BEAUTIFUL 
CHRISTIAN    DEATH. 

Catholic  journalism  has  suffered  a  real  loss 
by  the  death  of  Mr.  Garland,  the  editor  of  the 
Catholic  Telegraph,  which  took  place  in  Cin- 
cinnati on  the  31st  of  October,  current. 

In  the  32d  year  of  his  age,  and  during  the 
short  time  he  had  been  connected  with  the 
Catholic  press,  the  subject  of  our  sketch  dis- 
played more  than  ordinary  talents  and  erudi- 
tion. Besides  the  editorship  of  the  Catholic 
Telegraph,  in  which  he  succeeded  Mr.  T.  P. 
Gallwey  on  the  latter's  accession  to  the  Cath- 
olic World  in  1880,  Mr.  Garland  was  a  fre- 
quent contributor  to  the  Cincinnati  daily 
Gazette,  and  acquired  the  reputation  of  being 
the  most  brilliant  journalist  in  Cincinnati, 
We  find  it  stated  in  the  columns  of  the  Ga- 
zette  that  he  had  a  pen  of  lightning-like  ra- 
pidity, and  could  dash  off  at  short  notice  an 
article  upon  almost  any  given  subject.  Next 
to  controversial  theology,  he  delighted  most 
to  write  upon  Art  subjects.  He  also  possessed 
poetic  talents  of  no  mean  order,  and  wrote  a 
number  of  fugitive  pieces  chiefly  sonnets,  for 
ihe  Telegraph  and  the  daily  ptpers.  His  lin- 
guistic acquirements  were  wonderful  for  one 
of  his  years  ;  he  could  speak  fluently  nearly  all 
the  modern  tongues,  and  was  conversant  with 
some  of  the  Oriental  languages.    For  the  Ga- 


zette he  inteyrviewed  Salvini  in  Italian  and 
Bernhardt  in  French,  and  charmed  both  by 
his  command  aad  polish  in  their  respective 
languages.  French  he  spoke  with  such  fluency 
and  grace  that  Bernhardt  took  him  for  a 
Frenchman ;  and  Salvini  was  so  delighted 
with  him  that  he  would  visit  him  in  his 
dingy  sanctum^  and  converse  for  hours  in  his 
own  tongue — Salvini  speaks  no  English — 
with  the  talented  young  journalist. 

Mr.  Garland  was  a  convert  to  our  holy 
Faith.  He  was  born  in  April,  1851,  at  Lynn, 
in  England,  where  his  father  was  at  the  time^ 
and,  we  believe,  is  still,  German  Consul.  AU 
the  other  members  of  the  Garland  family  are 
Protestants.  His  brother  is  a  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  his  sisters  mem- 
bers of  a  Protestant  religious  order.  At  the 
age  of  eleven,  the  deceased,  who  was  a  great 
reader  and  an  acute  observer,  became  charmed, 
and  then  convinced,  by  the  writings  of  the 
English  controversialists  on  the  Catholic  side, 
especially  the  amiable  Dr.  Newman,  and  he 
finally  became  a  convert  to  Catholicity.  Of 
an  ardent,  chivalric  temperament,  when  con- 
viction came  young  Garland  did  not  tamper 
with  grace,  but  at  once,  decisively  and  for- 
mally, he  abjured  the  errors  of  Anglicanism 
and  became  a  Catholic,  heart  and  soul.  After 
his  conversion  he  went  to  Rome  to  continue 
his  studies,  and  was  for  some  years  a  pupil  of 
that  eminent  Catholic  scientist  the  Rev.  Gerald 
Molloy.  He  afterwards  made  the  tour  of  Eu- 
rope, dwelling  for  some  time  in  Germany  and 
the  northern  countries,  ever  and  always  en- 
riching his  mind  with  philological  and  other 
learned  lore.  For  one  so  young,  his  reading 
and  attainments,  artistic,  literary  and  scientific, 
were  truly  remarkable. 

Mr.  Garland  came  to  America  about  three 
-^ears  ago,  and  was  for  some  time  assistant  to 
Rev.  Father  Cronin,  editor  of  the  Catholic 
Union,  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  After  some  months 
on  the  Catholic  Union,  Mr.  Garland  was,, 
through  the  kind  offices  of  Right  Rev.  Bishop 
Ryan,  appointed  editor  of  the  Catholic  Tele- 
graph, at  Cincinnati,  in  April,  1880,  which 
position  he  filled  until  the  time  of  his  lamented 
decease.  While  on  the  Telegraph,  much  of 
Mr.  Garland's  best  work  went  to  the  daily 
papers,  for — to  our  shame  be  it  said — Catholic 
talent  is  so  poorly  appreciated  and  paid  that 
our  litterateurs  must  seek  a  livelihood  chiefly 
outside  the  household  of  the  Faith.     While 
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connected  with  the  Telegraph,  Mr.  Garland  did 
signal  service  for  his  co-religionists  by  the  ex- 
posure of  an  oath-bound  secret  society  whose 
object  was  the  disfranchisement  and  persecu- 
tion of  Catholics.  This  he  did,  we  are  in- 
formed, at  the  peril  of  his  life.  The  exposure 
was  so  thorough,  and  the  facts  revealed  were  so 
shameful  and  humiliating,  that,  the  incipient 
Know-Nothings  disappeared,  and  have  not 
since  been  heard  from. 

Mr.  Garland,  personally,  was  a  most  es- 
timable gentleman.  Frank  in  manner,  grace- 
ful in  speech,  he  gained  the  heart  of  those  who 
made  his  acquaintance.  In  the  conduct  of  his 
paper  he  sometimes  made  mistakes — who  does 
not  ? — one  of  the  most  serious  of  which  was 
the  championing  of  a  clique  that  chose  to 
find  fault  with  the  administration  in  certain 
money  matters  of  the  Coadjutor  Bishop  of 
Cincinnati.  Misunderstandings  of  this  kind 
will  sometimes  arise,  with  very  little  cause, 
and  sometimes  without  any  cause  whatever, 
and  we  have  reason  to  think  that  Mr.  Gar- 
land was  not  chiefly  to  blame  in  the  question 
with  the  saintly  Bishop  Elder.  At  all  events, 
the  young  editor  became  no  sooner  aware  of 
his  mistake  than;  we  are  told,  he  made  such 
amends  as  were  in  his  power. 

Respect  for  authority,  zeal  for  the  interests 
of  religion,  and  a  devoted  attachment  to 
the  beautiful  rites  and  ceremonies  of  Holy 
Church  were  conspicuous  among  Mr.  Garland's 
traits.  No  one  could  be  more  deeply  af- 
fected by  religious  ceremonies  than  he,  but 
his  ideas  of  religion  were  not,  by  any  means, 
centred  in  pomp  and  ceremony.  A  regular 
attendant  at  Mass  on  Sundays  and  holydays, 
he  would  sometimes  sit  and  listen  with  rapt 
attention  and  childlike  simplicity  to  what 
was  considered  by  others  a  very  poor  sermon, 
would  afterwards  speak  of  one  or  more  of  the 
most  touching  points  in  it,  and,  in  the  absence 
of  aught  else  to  praise,  would  dwell  on  the 
faith  that  scorned  rhetorical  ornament  in  the 
preacher. 

Mr.  Garland's  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin was  what  one  might  expect  from  a  warm 
and  appreciative  heart — from  one  who  had 
drank  at  the  fountain  head,  at  the  centre  of 
Christendom,  from  his  masters  the  Dominican 
Fathers  and  those  around  him  in  the  Eternal 
City,  the  beautiful  devotion  to  the  Holy  Mother 
of  God.  He  was  as  it  were  a  Catholic  by  nature 
and  instinct,  and  seemed  enraptured   by  the 


beauty  of  the  interior  of  God's  holy  house,  a 
beauty  which,  alas  !  many  who  are  to  the 
manor  born  think  of  so  little  amid  the  turmoil 
and  bustle  and  fleeting  pleasures  of  life. 

Such  was  Henry  Ignatius  Garland — a  man 
who  judged  everything  by  the  light  of  faith, 
whose  gracious  manners  charmed  alike  the 
poor  laborer  and  the  cultured  scholar  or  man 
of  the  world  who  happened  to  call  at  his 
sanctum.  An  Englishman  by  birth  and 
training,  he  was  more  Irish  than  the  Irish 
themselves  in  his  advocacy  of  the  rights  of  the 
oppressed  peasantry  of  the  Island  of  Saints.  It 
is  said  that  one  of  the  last  productions  of  his 
versatile  pen  was  a  most  eloquent  appeal  for 
the  suffering  souls  in  purgatory.  "  We  should 
pray  without  ceasing,"  he  wrote, "  for  the  poor 
suffering  souls  at  all  seasons  ;  but  we  ought  to 
pray  with  redoubled  earnestness  all  this  month, 
which  is  dedicated  with  the  approval  of  the 
Church  to  prayers  for  the  dead.  Our  prayers 
have  now  greater  efficacy,  when  our  voices 
are  joined  with  the  voices  of  millions  of  the 
friends  of  God  throughout  the  earth,  calling 
upon  Him  to  be  mindful  of  His  mercies,  and 
when  a  holy  violence  of  importunity,  which 
He  has  promised  shall  prevail  with  Him,  is 
offered  to  secure  the  release  of  our  departed 
fellow-members  from  their  painful  prison, 
and  their  admission  to  the  place  of  refresh- 
ment, light  and  peace.  .  .  .  Our  brethren  who 
are  in  purgatory  are  in  the  sorest  need.  Their 
suffering  is  intense,  and  hopeless  so  far  as  they 
can  do  anything  towards  their  own  relief. 
They  call  upon  us  in  the  most  piteous  ac- 
cents to  help  them.  'Have  pity  on  me,  at 
least  you,  my  friends,  have  pity  on  me.'  It  is 
a  father,  mother,  brother,  sister,  who  calls, — 
perhaps  it  is  the  voice  of  a  bosom  friend  ;  it  is 
the  voice  of  some  one  in  dire  distress  calling 
upon  us  by  name.  Surely  if  the  law  of  char- 
ity ever  binds,  it  must  be  binding  in  such  a 
case  as  this.  Our  friends  are  in  flames,  and 
the  door  of  the  house  where  they  are  confined 
is  locked,  and  we  have  the  key.  And  the  key 
is  prayer.  Pray  therefore  for  the  dead,  that 
they  may  be  loosed  from  their  sins." 

As  if  to  show  the  uncertainty  of  life  and  the 
checquered  nature  of  the  journalist's  duties, 
we  have  elsewhere  in  the  same  issue  of  his 
paper  a  touchingly  written  account  of  a  Cath- 
olic marriage,  solemnized  with  the  nuptial 
blessing.  Little  did  the  talented  writer  im- 
agine, when  penning  the  article,  full  of  life 
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and  health  and  strength,  that  in  a  few  days  the 
hand  that  wrote  it  would  be  stilled  in  death. 
Such  is  life  !    Such  is  death  ! 

Death  had  no  terrors  for  our  friend.  He 
quietly  and  even  joyfully  prepared  to  meet  the 
Master  at  whose  voice  he  had  gone  forth  yeg^rs 
before  from  his  home  and  kindred  that  he 
might  possess  the  inheritance  promised  those 
who  leave  all  for  Christ's  sake.  "  I  should 
die  now  well  content,"  he  said,  "if  I  could 
only  have  on  my  dying  bed  the  blessing  of 
the  dear  Archbishop."  Surrounded  by  de- 
voted friends,  he  died  the  death  of  the  just, 
after  having  received  with  the  most  edifying 
dispositions  the  last  sacred  rites  and  consola- 
tions of  our  holy  religion. 

During  the  two  hours  that  he  lingered  in  a 
state  of  half- consciousness  his  eyes  would  often 
turn  to  the  large  crucifix  at  his  bedside  and 
his  lips  move  in  prayer.  He  breathed  his 
last  quietly  and  peacefully,  being  happily 
spared  any  pain.  A  beautiful  termination  to 
an  active  Christian  life. 

Mr.  Garland's  pen  could  ill  be  spared,  seem- 
ingly, but  God  willed  otherwise,  and  called 
him  to  Himself.  May  he  inspire  others  with 
equal  talent  to  enter  the  arena  of  Catholic 
j  ournalism. 


The   Alleged  Bull    of   Pope   Adrian. 


(Conclusion.) 

II.— I  now  come  to  the  second  and  main  argu- 
ment of  those  who  seek  to  defend  the  authenticity 
ai  Pope  Adrian's  Bull.  We  have  Giraldus  Cam- 
brensis,  they  say,  a  contemporary  witness,  whose 
testimony  is  unquestionable.  He  inserts  in  full 
this  letter  of  Adrian  IV,  and  he  nowhere  betrays 
the  slightest  doubt  in  regard  to  its  genuineness. 

Some  years  ago  we  might  perhaps  have  accepted 
this  flattering  character  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis  ; 
but  at  the  present  day,  and  since  the  publication 
«f  an  accurate  edition  of  his  historical  works,  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  do  so. 

It  was  not  till  many  years  after  the  death  of 
Pope  Adrian  that  Gerald  de  Barry,  better  known 
by  the  name  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  entered  on 
the  stage  of  Irish  history.  Twice  he  visited  Ire- 
land after  the  year  1183,  and  on  both  occasions  he 
•discharged  those  duties  which,  at  the  present  day, 
would  merit  for  him  the  title  of  special  court  cor- 
respondent with  the  invading  army.  The  Expug- 
ndtio  Hibernica,  in  which  he  inserts  Adrian's  Bull, 
may  justly  be  said  to  have  been  written  to  order. 
Hence,  as  «,  matter  of  course,  Giraldus  adopted  in 


it  as  genuine  every  document  set  forth  as  such 
by  his  royal  master ;  and  any  statements  that 
strengthened  the  claim  or  promoted  the  interests 
of  his  brother  Welsh  adventurers,  were  sure  not 
to  be  too  nicely  weighed  in  the  scales  of  criticism 
by  such  an  historian.  The  editors  of  the  works  of 
^Giraldus,  just  now  published  under  the  direction 
of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  have  fully  recognized 
this  special  feature  of  the  historical  writings  of 
Giraldus.  The  official  catalogue  describing  the 
Expugnatio  Hibernica,  of  which  we  treat,  expressly 
says  :  "  It  may  be  regarded  rather  as  a  great  epic 
than  a  sober  relation  of  facts  occurring  in  his  own 
days.  No  one  can  peruse  it  without  coming  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  rather  a  poetical  fiction 
than  a  prosaic,  truthful  history." 

In  the  preface  to  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Histor- 
ical Treatises  of  Giraldus,  the  learned  editor,  Eev. 
James  F.  Dimock,  enters  at  considerable  length 
into  the  inquiry,  whether  the  Expugnatio  Hiber- 
nica was  to  be  accepted  as  genuine  and  authen- 
tic history.  I  need  do  no  more  than  state  the 
conclusions  which  he  enunciates:  "I  think  I 
have  said  enough  to  justify  me  in  refusing  to 
accept  Giraldus's  history  of  the  Irish  and  of  their 
English  invaders  as  sober,  truthful  history."* 
And  again  he  writes  :  "  My  good  friend  and  pre- 
laborer  in  editing  these  volumes  of  Giraldus's 
works  (Mr.  Brewer)  says  of  the  Expugnatio  that 
Giraldus  would  seem  to  have  regarded  his  sub- 
ject rather  as  a  great  epic,  which  undoubtedly  it 
was,  than  a  sober  relation  of  facts  occurring  in 
his  own  days.  .  .  .  This  is  a  most  true  and  char- 
acteristic description  of  Giraldus's  treatment  of 
his  subject ;  the  treatise  certainly  is,  in  great 
measure,  rather  a  poetical  fiction  than  a  prosaic , 
truthful  history."  f 

I  must  further  remark  as  another  result  from 
Rev.  Mr.  Dimock's  researches,  that  the  old  text  of 
Giraldus  in  reference  to  Pope  Adrian's  Bull,  from 
which  Mr.  O'Callaghan's  citations  are  made,  is 
now  proved  to  be  singularly  defective.  I  will 
give  the  pithy  words  of  that  learned  editor,  which 
are  stronger  than  any  I  would  wish  to  use  :  "i^o 
more  absurd,  nonsensical  a  muddle  was  ever  blun- 
dered into  by  the  most  stupid  of  abbreviators"  |  It 
is  of  course  from  the  ancient  MSS.  of  the  work 
that  this  corruption  of  the  old  text  is  mainly 
proved  ;  but  it  should  indeed  be  apparent  from  an 
attentive  study  of  the  very  printed  text  itself; 
for,  as  Mr.  Dimock  remarks,  being  accurately 
translated,  its  words  "marvellously  contrive  to 
make  Henry  in  1172  apply  for  and  procure  this 
privilege  from  Pope  Adrian,  who  died  in  1159  ; 
and  with  equally  marvellous  confusion  they  rep- 


*  Giraldi  Cambrensis  Opera,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  Vol.  V.  London.  1867. 
Preface,  page  69. 

t  Ibid.,  page  70.  t  Ibid.,  page  43. 
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resent  John  of  Salisbury,  who  had  been  Henry's 
agent  in  procuring  this  privilege  in  1155,  as  sent, 
not  to  Ireland,  but  to  Rome,  for  the  purpose  of 
publishing  the  Bull  at  Waterford  in  1174  or 
1175."* 

I  will  only  add,  regarding  the  testimony  of  Gi- 
raldus  Cambrensis,  that  in  the  genuine  text  of  the 
Expugnatio  Hibernica  he  places  on  the  same  level 
the  Bull  of  Adrian  IV  and  that  of  Alexander  III. 
Nevertheless,  as  we  will  just  now  see,  he  elsewhere 
admits  that  there  were  many  and  grave  suspicions 
that  the  supposed  Bull  of  Alexander  had  never 
been  granted  by  the  Holy  See. 

The  other  names  mentioned  together  with  Gi- 
raldus  will  not  detain  us  long.  They  are  all 
writers  who  only  incidentally  make  reference  to 
Irish  matters,  and  in  these  they  naturally  enough 
take  Giraldus  for  their  guide. 

Ralph  de  Diceto  wrote  about  1210,  and,  like 
Giraldus,  received  his  honors  at  the  hands  of 
Henry  the  Second.  Irish  historians  have  not  yet 
accepted  him  as  a  guide  in  reference  to  matters 
connected  with  our  country.  For  instance,  the 
Synod  of  Cashel  of  1172,  which  was  one  of  the 
most  important  events  of  that  period  of  our  his- 
tory, is  described  by  him  as  held  in  Lismore. 

Roger  de  Wendover  was  a  monk  of  St.  Al- 
ban's,  who  died  May  6,  1237.  His  Flores  Histori- 
arum  begin  with  the  creation  of  the  world,  and 
end  two  years  before  his  death  in  1235.  He 
merely  compendiates  other  sources  down  to  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  It  is  only 
the  subsequent  portion  of  his  work  which  is  held 
in  esteem  by  our  annalists. 

Matthew  Paris  was  a  brother  religious  of  Roger 
de  Wendover  in  St.  Alban's,  where  he  died  in 
1259.  Mr.  Coxe,  who  edited  a  portion  of  the  Flores 
Historiarum  for  the  English  Historical  Society 
(1841-1844),  has  proved  that  down  to  the  year  1235 
Matthew  Paris  only  compendiates  the  work  of 
Wendover,  At  all  events,  his  Historia  Major  is 
of  very  little  weight.  A  distinguished  German 
historian  of  the  present  day,  Scrh5dl,  thus  conveys 
his  strictures  on  its  merits : 

'*  Se  trompe  a  chaque  instant,  et,  entrain^  par  son 
aveugle  rage  de  critique,  donne  pour  des  faits  histo- 
riques  des  anecdotes  piquantes  qui  n'ont  aucune  au- 
thenticity, des  l%endes  deraisonnables  et  toutes  sortes 
de  details  suspects,  exager^s  et  calomnieux." 

To  the  testimony  of  such  writers  we  may  well 
oppose  the  silence  of  Peter  de  Blois,  secretary  of 
Henry  the  Second,  though  chronicling  the  chief 
events  of  Henry's  reign,  and  the  silence  of  all  our 
native  annalists,  not  one  of  whom  ever  mentions 
the  Bull  of  Adrian. 

III. — But  it  is  time  to  pass  on  to  the  third  argu- 
ment which  is  advanced  by  our  opponents.    It  is 


Ibid. 


quite  true  that  we  have  some  letters  or  Bulls  ot 
Pope  Alexander  III,  connected  with  the  Irish  in- 
vasion. Three  of  these,  written  in  1172,  are  cer- 
tainly authentic.  They  are  preserved  in  the  "Li- 
ber Niger  Scaccarii,"  from  which  they  were  edited 
by  Hearne,  and  in  later  times  they  have  been  ac- 
curately printed  by  Mr.  O'Callaghan  and  Rev.  Dr. 
Kelly.  They  are  addressed  respectively  to  the 
Irish  Bishops,  King  Henry,  and  the  Irish  princes. 
So  far,  however,  are  these  letters  from  corroborat- 
ing the  genuineness  of  Pope  Adrian's  Bull,  that 
they  furnish  an  unanswerable  argument  for 
wholly  setting  it  aside  as  groundless  and  unau- 
thentic. They  are  entirely  devoted  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  invasion  of  our  island  and  its  re- 
sults, and  yet  the  only  title  that  they  recognize  in. 
Henry  is  "  that  monarch's  power  and  the  submis- 
sion of  the  Irish  chieftains."  They  simply  ignore 
any  Bull  of  Adrian,  and  any  investiture  from  the 
Holy  See. 

There  is,  however,  another  Bull  of  Alexander 
III,  preserved  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  which  is 
supposed  to  have  been  granted  at  the  request  of 
King  Henry  in  1172,  and  is  confirmatory  of  the 
gift  and  investiture  made  by  Pope  Adrian :  and 
Mr.  O'Callaghan  holds  that  this  Bull  of  Alexander 
III  sets  at  rest  forever  all  doubt  as  to  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  grant  made  by  Adrian  IV.  * 

The  question  at  once  suggests  itself:  Is  this 
Bull  of  Alexander  III  to  be  itself  admitted  as 
genuine  and  authentic  ?  If  its  own  authority  be 
doubtful,  surely  it  cannot  suf&ce  to  prop  up  the 
tottering  cause  of  Adrian's  Bull.  Now,  its  style 
is  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  three  authen- 
tic letters  of  which  we  have  just  spoken.  Quite 
in  opposition  to  these  letters,  "the  only  authority 
alleged  in  it  for  Henry's  right  to  Ireland  is  the 
Bull  of  Adrian,"  p  Dr.  Lanigan  f  allows.  *  The 
genuine  letters  are  dated  from  Tusculum,  where^ 
as  we  know  from  other  sources,  Alexander  actually 
resided  in  1172.  On  the  other  hand,  this  confirm- 
atory Bull,  though  supposed  to  have  been  obtained 
in  1172,  is  dated  from  Rome,  thus  clearly  betray- 
ing the  hand  of  the  impostor.  Such  was  the  dis- 
turbed condition  of  Rome  at  that  period  that  it 
was  impossible  for  His  Holiness  to  reside  there  ; 
and  hence  we  find  him  sometimes  holding  his  Court 
in  Tusculum,  at  other  times  in  Segni,  Anagni,  or 
Ferrara.  It  was  only  when  these  disturbances 
were  quelled  that  Alexander  III  was  able,  in  1178, 
to  return  in  triumph  to  his  capital.  J 

But  there  is  still  another  reason  why  we  must 
doubt  of  the  authority  of  this  confirmatory  Bull. 
The  researches  of  Rev.  Mr.  Dimock  have  proved, 
what  Ussher  long  ago  remarked,  that  this  Bull  of 
Alexander  originally  formed  part  of  the  work  of 


*Macariae  Excidium,  p.  247.    f  Eccles.  Hist.,  iv,  224^ 
X  Mozzoni  Tavole  Cronologiche,  Rome,  1867,  ad.  an> 
1179. 
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Giraldus  Cambrensis,  *  although  later  copyists, 
and  the  first  editors,  including  the  learned  Cam- 
den, recognizing  its  spuriousness,  excluded  it  from 
Giraldus's  text.  The  matter  is  now  set  at  rest, 
for  the  ancient  MSS.  clearly  prove  that  it  origi- 
nally formed  part  of  the  Expugnatio  Hihernica. 
Thanks,  however,  to  the  zeal  and  industry  of  Mr. 
Brewer,  we  are  at  present  acquainted  with  an- 
other work  of  Giraldus,  written  at  a  later  period 
than  his  "  Historical  Tracts  on  Ireland."  It  is  en- 
titled De  Principis  Instructlone,  and  was  edited  in 
1846  for  the  "  Anglia  Christiana  "  Society.  Now, 
in  this  treatise  Giraldus  refers  to  the  Bull  of 
Alexander  III,  of  which  we  treat,  but  he  prefixes 
the  following  remarkable  words  :  f  "  Some  assert 
or  imagine  that  this  Bull  was  obtained  from  the 
Pope  ;  hut  others  deny  that  it  was  ever  ohtai^ied 
from  the  Poyitiff" — "  Sicut  a  quibusdam  impetra- 
tum  asseritur  aut  confingitur  ;  ^b  aliis  autem  un- 
quam  impetratum  fuisse  negatur."  Surely  these 
words  should  suffice  to  convince  the  most  sceptical 
that  the  fact  of  the  Bull  of  Alexander  being  recited 
by  Giraldus  in  his  Expugnatio  Hihernica  is  a  very 
unsatisfactory  ground  on  which  to  rest  the  argu- 
ment for  its  genuineness. 

IV.— As  regards  the  Synod  of  Waterford  in 
1175,  and  the  statement  that  the  Bulls  of  Adrian 
and  Alexander  were  published  therein  for  the  first 
time,  all^ these  matters  rest  on  the  very  doubtful 
authority  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis.  We  have  no 
record  in  the  Irish  Annals  that  any  general  meet- 
ing of  the  Irish  Bishops  was  held  in  Waterford  in 
1175.  The  circumstances  of  the  country  rendered 
such  a  Sjmod  impossible  ;  for  war  and  dissensions 
raged  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our 
island.  It  was  in  that  year,  however,  that  the  first 
Bishop  was  appointed  by  King  Henry  to  the  See 
of  Waterford,  as  Ware  informs  us  ;  and  perhaps 
we  would  not  err  were  we  to  suppose  that  the 
Synod  so  pompously  set  forth  by  Giraldus  was  a 
convention  of  the  Anglo-Norman  clergy  of  Wa- 
terford under  their  newly-appointed  Prelate,  all 
of  whom  would,  no  doubt,  joyfully  accept  the  of- 
ficial documents  presented  in  the  name  of  the 
King  by  Nicholas  of  Wallingford. 

Leland  supposes  that  this  Synod  of  Waterford 
was  not  held  till  1177.  The  disturbed  state  of  the 
kingdom,  however,  rendered  a  Synod  equally  im- 
possible in  that  year,  and  all  our  ancient  authori- 
ties utterly  ignore  such  a  Synod. 

V. — In  the  Remonstrance  addressed  by  the  Irish 
princes  and  people  to  John  XXII,  about  the  year, 
1315,  repeated  mention  is  made  of  the  Bull  of 
Adrian.  But  then  it  is  only  cited  there  as  a  con- 
elusive  argument  ad  hominem  against  the  English 
traducers  of  our  nation  :  "  Lest  the  bitter  and  ven- 
omous calumnies  of  the  English,  and  their  unjust 

♦  Opera  Ginddi,  Vol.  V,  page  318. 
t  De  Princip.  Instruct.,  page  53. 


and  unfounded  attacks  upon  us  and  all  who  sup- 
port our  rights,  may  in  any  degree  influence  thex- 
mind  of  your  Holiness."  The  Bull  of  Adrian  IV 
was  published  by  the  English,  and  set  forth  hj 
them  as  the  charter-deed  of  their  rule  in  Ireland, 
yet  they  violated  in  a  most  flagrant  manner  all 
the  conditions  of  that  Papal  grant.  The  Irish 
princes  and  people  in  self-defence  had  now  made 
over  the  sovereignty  of  the  island  to  Edward  de 
Bruce,  brother  of  the  Scottish  King;  they  style^ 
him  their  adopted  monarch,  and  thej'^  pray  the- 
Pope  to  give  a  formal  sanction  to  their  proceed- 
ings. Thus  throughout  the  whole  Remonstrance- 
the  Bull  of  Adrian  is  used  as  a  telling  argument 
against  the  injustice  of  the  invaders,  and  as  a  pre- 
cedent which  John  XXII  might  justly  follow  itt 
sanctioning  the  transfer  of  the  Irish  crown  to  Ed- 
ward Bruce.  But  in  all  this  the  historian  will 
find  no  grounds  for  asserting  the  genuineness  of 
the  supposed  Bulls  of  Adrian  and  Alexander.  We- 
will  just  now  see  that  at  this  very  time  the  Irish 
people  universally  regarded  these  Bulls  as  spuri- 
ous inventions  of  their  English  enemies. 

VI. — Baronius,  the  eminent  ecclesiastical  his- 
torian, inserts  in  his  invaluable  Amials  the  Bull: 
of  Adrian  IV  "  from  a  Vatican  Manuscript."  This 
is  the  sixth  argument  advanced  by  Mr.  O'Cal- 
laghan. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  question  in  any  way- 
the  services  rendered  by  Cardinal  Baronius  to  the- 
cause  of  our  Church  History ;  but  at  the  same 
time  no  one  will  deny  that  considerable  progress 
has  been  made  in  historical  research  during  the 
past  three  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  many  doc- 
uments are  now  set  aside  which  were  then  ac- 
cepted as  unquestioned  on  the  supposed  reliable- 
authority  of  preceding  chroniclers. 

In  the  present  instance  we  are  not  left  in  doubt 
as  to  the  source  whence  Baronius  derived  his 
information  regarding  Adrian's  supposed  Bull. 
During  my  stay  in  Rome  I  took  occasion  to  in- 
quire whether  the  MSS.  of  the  eminent  annalist^ 
which  are  happily  preserved,  indicated  the  special 
"Vatican  Manuscript"  referred  to  in  his  printed 
text,  and  I  was  informed  by  the  learned  archivist 
of  the  Vatican,  Monsignor  Theiner,  who  is  at 
present  engaged  in  giving  a  new  edition,  and  con-  . 
tinning  the  great  work  of  Baronius,  that  the- 
Codex  Vaticanus  referred  to  is  a  MS.  copy  of  ^e 
History  of  Matthew  Paris,  which  is  preserved  m 
the  Vatican  Library.  Thus  it  is  the  testimony  of 
Matthew  Paris  alone  that  here  confronts  us  iipthe 
pages  of  Baronius,  and  no  new  argument  can  be 
taken  from  the  words  of  the  eminent  annalist. 
Relying  on  the  same  high  authority,  I  am  happy  . 
to  state  that  nowhere  in  the  private  archives  or 
among  the  private  papers  of  the  Vatican,  or  in  the. 
Regesta,  which  Jafi"e's  researches  have  made  so 
famous,  or  in  the  various  indices  of  the  Pontifical 
Letters,  can  a  single  trace  be  found  of  the  sup- 
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posed  Bulls  of  Adrian  IV  and  Alexander    III. 

VII. — The  last  argument  advanced  by  Mr.  0"Cal- 
lagban  will  not  detain  us  long.  The  insertion  or 
omission  of  such  ancient  records  in  the  Bullarium 
is  a  matter  that  depends  wholly  on  the  critical 
skill  of  the  editor.  Curious  enough,  in  one  edition 
of  the  Bullarium^  as  may  be  seen  in  the  references 
of  Dr.  Lanigan,  Adrian's  Bull  is  inserted,  whilst 
no  mention  is  made  of  that  of  Alexander  ;  in  an- 
other edition,  however,  the  Bull  of  Alexander  is 
given  in  full,  whilst  the  Bull  of  Adrian  is  omitted. 
We  may  well  leave  our  opponents  to  settle  this 
matter  with  the  conflicting  editors  of  the  Bulla- 
rimn.  They,  probably  like  Baronius,  merely  cop- 
ied the  Bull  of  Adrian  from  Matthew  Paris,  and 
«rred  in  doing  so.  Labb^,  in  his  magnificent  edi- 
tion of  the  Councils,  also  publishes  Adrian's  Bull ; 
but  then  he  expressly  tells  us  that  it  is  copied  from 
the  work  of  Matthew  Paris. 

We  have  thus,  as  far  as  the  limits  of  this  article 
will  allow,  examined  in  detail  the  various  argu- 
ments which  support  the  genuineness  of  the  sup- 
posed Bull,  and  now  it  only  remains  for  us  to 
conclude  that  there  are  no  sufficient  grounds  for 
accepting  that  document  as  the  genuine  work  of 
Pope  Adrian. 

Indeed  the  Irish  nation  at  all  times,  as  if  in- 
stinctively, shrunk  from  accepting  it  as  genuine, 
and  unhesitatingly  pronounced  it  an  Anglo-Nor- 
man forgery.  We  have  already  seen  how  even 
Oiraldus  Cambrensis  refers  to  the  doubts  which 
had  arisen  regarding  the  Bull  of  Pope  Alexander  ; 
but  we  have  at  hand  still  more  conclusive  evidence 
that  Adrian's  Bull  was  universally  rejected  by  our 
people.  There  is,  happily,  preserved  in  the  Bar- 
berini  archives,  in  Kome,  a  MS.  of  the  fourteenth 
century  containing  a  series  of  official  papers  con- 
nected with  the  Pontificate  of  John  XXII,  and 
amongst  them  is  a  letter  from  the  Lord-  Justiciary 
and  the  Royal  Council  of  Ireland,  forwarded  to 
Rome  under  the  Royal  Seal,  and  presented  to  His 
Holiness  by  William  of  Nottingham,  Canon  and 
Precentor*  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  Dublin, 
about  the  year  1325.  In  this  important,  but  hith- 
erto unnoticed,  document  the  Irish  are  accused  of 
very  many  crimes,  among  which  is  insidiously  in- 
troduced the  rejection  of  the  supposed  Bulls  : 
^'  Moreover,  they  assert  that  the  King  of  England 
under  false  pretences  and  by  false  Bulls  obtained 
the  dominion  of  Ireland,  and  this  opitiion  is  com- 
monly held  by  them,'" — "Asserentes  etiam  Domi- 
num  Regem  Angliae  ex  falsa  suggestione  et  ex 
falsis  Bullis  terram  Hiberniae  in  dominium  im- 
petrasse  ac  communiter  hoc  tenentes."  This  na- 
tional tradition  was  preserved  unbroken  through- 
out the  turmoil  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies ;  and  on  the  revival  of  our  historical  litera- 


*  Cotton,  in  Fasti  Ecc.  Hib.,  gives    his  name  as 
Precentor  in  1323  to  1327. 


ture,  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
it  was  registered  in  the  pages  of  Lynch,  Stephen 
White,  and  other  writers. 

It  will  be  well  also,  whilst  forming  our  judg- 
ment regarding  this  supposed  Bull  of  Adrian,  to 
hold  in  mind  the  disturbed  state  of  society,  espec- 
ially in  Italy,  at  the  time  to  which  it  refers.  At 
the  present  day  it  would  be  no  easy  matter  indeed 
for  such  a  forgery  to  survive  more  than  a  few 
weeks.  But  at  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century 
it  was  far  otherwise.  Owing  to  the  constant  rev- 
olutions and  disturbances  that  then  prevailed,  the 
Pontiff  was  oftentimes  obliged  to  fly  from  city  to 
city ;  frequently  his  papers  were  seized  and 
burned,  and  he  himself  detained  as  a  hostage  or  a 
prisoner  by  his  enemies.  Hence  it  is  that  several 
forged  Bulls,  examples  of  which  are  given  in 
Cambrensis  Eversus,  date  from  these  times.  More 
than  one  of  the  grants  made  to  the  Norman  fami- 
lies are  now  believed  to  rest  en  such  forgeries ; 
and  .that  the  Anglo-Norman  adventurers  in  Ire- 
land were  not  strangers  to  such  deeds  of  darkness, 
appears  from  the  fact  that  a  matrix  for  forging 
the  Papal  Seal  of  such  Bulls,  now  preserved  in  the 
R.  I.  Academy,  was  found  a  few  years  ago  in  the 
ruins  of  one  of  the  earliest  Anglo-Norman  mon- 
asteries founded  by  De  Courcy. 

The  circumstances  of  the  publication  of  the  Bull 
by  Henry  were  surely  not  calculated  to  disarm 
suspicion.  Our  opponents  do  not  even  pretend 
that  it  was  made  known  in  Ireland  till  the  year 
1175,  and  hence,  though  publicly  granted  with 
solemn  investiture,  as  John  of  Salisbury's  testi- 
mony would  imply,  and  though  its  record  was  de- 
posited in  the  public  archives  of  the  kingdom,  this 
Bull,  so  vital  to  the  interests  of  the  Irish  Church, 
should  have  remained  dormant  for  twenty  years, 
unnoticed  in  Rome,  unnoticed  by  Henry's  courtiers, 
still  more,  unnoticed  by  the  Irish  Bishops,  and,  I 
will  add,  unnoticed  by  the  Continental  Sovereigns 
so  jealous  of  the  power  and  preponderance  of  the 
English  monarch.  For  such  suppositions  there  is 
no  parallel  in  the  whole  history  of  investitures. 

It  is  seldom,  too,  that  the  hand  of  the  impostor 
may  not  be  detected  in  some  at  least  of  the  minor 
details  of  the  spurious  document.  In  the  present 
instance  more  than  one  ancient  MS.  preserves  the 
concluding  formula  of  the  Bull,  "Datum  Romae," 
Dated  from  Rome.  Now,  this  simple  formula 
would  suffice  of  itself  to  prove  the  whole  Bull  to 
be  a  forgery.  Before  the  news  of  the  election  of 
Pope  Adrian  to  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter  could  reach 
England,  that  Pontiff  was  obliged  to  seek  for 
safety  in  flight  from  his  capital.  Rome  was  in  re- 
volt, and  Arnold  of  Brescia  sought  to  renew  there 
a  spectre  of  the  old  Pagan  Republic.  John  of 
Salisbury,  in  his  Polycraticus,  faithfully  attests 
that  on  his  arrival  in  Italy  the  Papal  Court  was 
held  not  in  Rome  but  in  Beneventum  :  it  was  in 
this  city  he  presented  to  Pope  Adrian  the  congrat- 
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ulations  of  Henry  If,  and  he  mentions  his  sojourn 
there  during  the  three  months  that  he  remained 
in  Italy.  This  is  further  confirmed  by  the  Italian 
chronicles.  Baronius  saw  the  inconsistency  of  the 
formula,  Datum  Romae,  with  the  date  li55,  and 
hence,  in  his  Annals,  he  entered  Adrian's  Bull  un- 
der the  year  1159  ;  but  if  this  date  be  correct, 
surely  then  that  Bull  could  not  have  been  brought 
to  Henry  by  John  of  Salisbury,  and  the  passage 
of  the  Metalogicus  referring  to  it  must  at  once  be 
admitted  a  forgery.  Other  historians  have  been 
equally  puzzled  to  find  a  year  for  this  supposed 
Bull.  For  instance,  O'Halloran,  in  his  History  of 
Ireland,  whilst  admitting  that  the  Irish  people  al- 
ways regarded  the  Bull  as  a  forgery,  refers  its 
date  to  the  year  1167,  that  is,  eight  years  after  the 
death  of  Pope  Adrian  IV. 

There  is  only  one  other  reflection  with  which  I 
wish  to  detain  the  reader.  The  condition  of  our 
country,  and  the  relations  between  Ireland  and  the 
English  King,  which  are  set  forth  in  the  supposed 
Bull,  are  precisely  those  of  the  year  1172  ;  but  it 
'would  have  required  more  than  a  prophetic  vision 
to  have  anticipated  them  in  1155.  In  1155  Ireland 
was  not  in  a  state  of  turmoil,  or  verging  towards 
barbarism :  on  the  contrary,  it  was  rapidly  pro- 
gressing and  renewing  its  claim  to  religious  and 
moral  pre-eminence.  I  will  add  that  Pope  Adrian, 
who  had  studied  under  Irish  masters,  knew  well 
this  flourishing  condition  of  our  country.  In 
1172,  however,  a  sad  change  had  come  over  our 
island.  Four  years  of  continual  warfare,  and  the 
ravages  of  the  Anglo-Norman  filibusterers,  since 
their  first  landing  in  1163,  had  well-nigh  reduced 
Ireland  to  a  state  of  barbarism  ;  and  the  authentic 
letters  of  Alexander  III,  in  1172,  faithfully  de- 
scribe its  most  deplorable  condition.  Moreover, 
an  expedition  of  Henry  to  Ireland,  which  would 
not  be  an  invasion,  and  yet  would  merit  the  hom- 
age of  the  Irish  princes,  was  simply  an  impossi- 
bility in  1155.  But  owing  to  the  special  circum- 
stances of  the  kingdom,  such  in  reality  was  the 
expedition  of  Henry  in  1172.  He  set  out  for  Ireland 
not  avowedly  to  invade  and  conquer  it,  but  to  curb 
the  insolence  and  to  punish  the  deeds  of  pillage  of 
his  own  Norman  freebooters.  Hence,  during  his 
stay  in  Ireland  he  fought  no  battle  and  made  no 
conquest ;  his  first  measures  of  severity  were  di- 
rected against  some  of  the  most  lawless  of  the 
early  Norman  adventurers,  and  this  more  than 
anything  else  reconciled  the  native  princes  to  his 
military  display.  In  return  ^he  received  from  a 
majority  of  the  Irish  chieftains  the  empty  title  of 
Ard-righ,  or  "Head  Sovereign,",  which  did  not 
suppose  any  conquest  on  his  part,  and  did  not  in- 
volve any  surrender  of  their  own  hereditary  rights. 
Such  a  state  of  things  could  not  have  been  imag- 
ined in  1155  ;  and  yet  it  is  one  which  is  implied  in 
the  spurious  Bull  of  the  much  maligned  Pontiff, 
Adrian  the  Fourth. 


Address  of  Hight  Rev.  Bishop  Keane, 

To  THE  Societies  of  the  Catholic  Young  Men's 
National  Union. 


The  office  of  President  of  the  Union  which  your 
eighth  annual  Convention  has  imposed  on  me  for 
one  year  more,  makes  it  my  duty  to  address  to  you 
some  words  of  counsel  in  regard  to  the  aims  and 
the  work  now  before  us. 

The  first  work  to  which  I  must  invite  your  earnest 
attention  is  the  circulation  of  the  Address  to  Cath- 
olic young  men,  and  the  pamphlet  entitled  "  Cath- 
olic Grievances  in  Relation  to  the  Administration 
of  Indian  Affairs,"  which  the  Convention  ordered 
to  be  printed.  The  delegates  were,  as  they  ought 
to  be,  well-chosen  and  truly  representative  men, 
not  only  intent  on  building  up  their  societies  and 
the  Union,  but  also  having  at  heart  all  Catholic 
interests,  and  especially  the  welfare  of  all  Catho- 
lic young  men.  Firmly  convinced  of  the  benefits 
that  would  accrue  to  all  from  association  with 
truly  Catholic  societies,  and  believing  that  the 
printed  page  would  be  the  most  efiicacious  means 
for  bringing  the  matter  to  their  attention,  the 
Convention  ordered  the  printing  of  twenty-five 
thousand  copies  of  a  brief  but  stirring  address 
for  general  circulation.  On  each  society  now 
devolves  the  duty  of  seeing  that  it  is  judiciously 
circulated.  The  best  method  of  doing  so  would 
be  the  following  :  Wherever  it  seems  that  efforts 
ought  to  be  made,  either  to  draw  Catholic  young 
men  into  a  society  already  existing  in  their  local- 
ity, or  to  establish  a  new  society  for  them,  let  a 
proper  committee  take  counsel  with  the  pastor  of 
the  place,  and,  if  he  approves  it,  distribute  the 
Address  among  the  young  men  as  they  enter  or 
leave  the  church.  This  being  backed  up  by  some 
words  of  advice  and  encouragement  from*  the  pas- 
tor, public  meetings  can  be  held,  and  the  new  or  • 
ganization  perfected,  or  the  ranks  of  the  old  one 
filled  up.  Any  society  that  has  not  thus  far  pro- 
cured the  Address  will  please  lose  no  time  in 
sending  to  the  National  Secretary  for  a  suitable 
number  of  copies  and  using  them  as  above  sug- 
gested. 

The  present  Indian  policy  is  so  flagrant  an  in- 
justice, and  its  foundations,  are  therefore  so  in- 
secure, that  nothing  ought  to  be  needed  for  iis 
overthrow  save  to  bring  the  true  state  of  the  case 
clearly  and  convincingly  before  the  minds  of  our 
legislators  and  of  the  people  at  large.  A  very 
long  step  towards  that  most  desirable  end  is  the 
brief  yet  exhaustive  pamphlet  of  Major  Mallet,  of 
the  Carroll  Institute,  Washington,  D.  C,  a  man 
thoroughly  and  practically  acquainted  with  the 
details  of  the  case,  and  well  able  to  put  it  in  tell- 
ing shape.    The  publication  of  his  pamphlet  is  a 
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Boble  work  accomplished  by  the  Union,  and  its 
circulation  now  becomes  an  important  duty. 
Every  member  of  the  Union  who  desires  to  be 
conversant  with  a  matter  of  great  religious  and 
national  importance  ought  to  read  carefully  this 
statement  of  Catholic  grievances  and  govern- 
mental blundering,  and  then  labor  to  bring  this 
information  within  the  reach  of  all  who  ought 
to  know  it.  I  request  that  every  society  in  the 
Union  take  immediate  action  to  this  end,  by  re- 
mitting to  -the  National  Secretary  the  four  dollars 
which  the  Convention  pledged  itself  that  each 
society  would  contribute  toward  the  expense  of 
publication,  and  by  obtaining  from  him  as  large 
a  number  of  the  pamphlets  as  can  be  made  use  of 
in  their  respective  localities,  and  putting  them 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  can  make  the  most 
eflBcient  use  of  the  information  therein  given. 
We  have  reason  to  believe  that  this  great  system 
of  injustice  is  now  staggering  to  its  foundations, 
and  it  is  our  duty  to  contribute  all  we  can  to  its 
overthrow. 

You  will  not,  I  trust,  lose  sight  of  the  warning 
uttered  by  the  Convention  concerning  the  dangers 
to  which  youth  are  exposed  from  low  theatres  and 
sensational  and  immoral  publications.  Use  all 
your  influence  to  suppress  such  evils  in  your  local- 
ities, or  to  save  young  men  from  their  contamina- 
tion. Labor  especially  to  make  your  reading- 
rooms,  your  literary  exercises,  and  your  public 
entertainments,  a  powerful  counter-attraction. 
Make  them  so  interesting  that  they  will  draw, 
so  pure  that  they  will  chaste,  and  so  refining 
and  elevating  in  matter  and  style  that  they  will 
be  a  real  school  of  genuine  Christian  culture. 
And  having  yourselves  derived  pleasure  and  profit 
from  these  things,  and  bestowed  a  share  of  the 
same  on  all  within  your  reach,  then  let  your  benefi- 
cence extend  still  further ; — remember  the  far- 
distant  soldiers  and  sailors,  or  the  needy  inmates 
of  hospitals,  poor-houses  and  jails,  and  make  them 
also,  as  far  as  you  can,  sharers  in  your  advantages, 
by  sending  them  regularly  the  contents  of  your 
newspaper  files  and  any  periodicals  not  needed  for 
binding. 

Cultivate  a  taste  for  reading,  and  for  reading  of 
the  very  best  sort.  Build  up  your  libraries  of  the 
choicest  material.  See  that  the  comparatively 
small  portion  of  time  that  can  be  devoted  to  read- 
ing be  spent  only  on  such  books  and  periodicals 
as  are  not  only  interesting  but  improving.  From 
the  Society  carry  the  love  of  reading  to  your 
homes,  and  remember  that  a  carefully  selected 
and  steadily  growing  family  library  is  one  of  the 
fairest  ornaments  of  a  true  home.  In  a  word,  do 
all  you  can  to  redeem  our  Catholic  people  from 
the  too  well-deserved  reproach  that  they  either 
are  not  a  reading  people,  or  that  their  time  and 
taste  for  reading  are  misdirected,  to  the  sad 
neglect  of  the  reading  matter  most  worthy  of 


their  support  and  most  calculated  to  be  beneficial 
to  them. 

In  all  things  bear  in  mind  the  noble  ideal 
placed  before  you  by  our  Holy  Father,  Leo  XI  [I, 
in  the  Encyclical  Letter  which  gave  direction  to 
almost  the  entire  current  of  thought  in  our  last 
Convention.  He  appeals  to  our  Catholic  associa- 
tions, and  especially  to  associations  of  Catholic 
young  men,  to  be  a  bulwark  against  the  evil  ten- 
dencies and  influences  that  would  fain  sweep  our 
generation  into  the  abyss  of  unbelief,  immorality,, 
and  contempt  for  all  legitimate  authority. 

Be  a  bulwark,  then,  against  the  tendency  to 
unbelief.  Love  your  faith  ;  glory  in  your  faith  ; 
make  your  faith  the  animating  principle  of  all 
your  life  and  work-  as  societies.  While  you  are 
not  called  upon  to  go  outside  of  your  own  spheie 
and  flaunt  your  religion  in  the  faces  of  those  who 
difier  from  us,  yet  within  your  own  sphere  it  is 
your  duty  to  be  thoroughly  and  heartily  and  out- 
spokenly Catholic.  Logical  thinkers  acknowledge 
that  between  the  Catholic  faith  and  unbelief  there 
is  no  tenable  middle-ground.  Therefore,  let  the 
Catholic  faith  be  naturally  and  unaifectedly,  but 
steadily  and  undeviatingly,  the  mental  atmos- 
phere of  your  societies.  This  should  even  be  a 
constitutional  provision  in  every  society,  as  also 
that  utterances  contrary  in  any  way  to  the  faith 
of  the  Catholic  Church  must  instantly  be  ruled 
out  of  order,  and  that  persistence  in  them  shall 
work  forfeiture  of  membership. 

Be  a  bulwark,  too,  against  the  tendency  to  iin- 
morality,  which  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the 
tendency  to  loss  of  faith.  Faith  is  a  salutary 
restraint  on  the, unruly  passions  of  the  human 
heart.  He,  therefore,  who  loses  faith,  naturally 
loses  the  restraint  on  passion ;  and,  conversely, 
he  who  wishes  free  rein  for  his  passions,  will  nat- 
urally seek  to  fling  ofi"  the  faith  which  restrains 
them.  Guard  the  faith,  therefore,  that  morals 
may  be  pure ;  and  guard  purity  of  morals,  that 
the  lustre  of  faith  may  not  be  dimmed.  Utterly 
banish  from  your  midst  all  profanity,  and  every- 
thing in  the  least  contrary  or  dangerous  to  hon- 
esty, sobriety,  and  purity.  Let  every  society  have 
a  constitutional  provision,  similar  to  the  one  just 
suggested,  demanding  the  strictest  morality  of 
speech  and  conduct,  and  inflicting  forfeiture  of 
membership  on  any  one  convicted  of  immorality, 
unless  amendment  be  guaranteed. 

And  be  equally  a  bulwark  against  that  tendency 
to  contempt  of  authority,  which,  whether  on  a 
great  or  a  small  scale,  seems  everywhere  endeav- 
oring to  sap  the  foundations  of  all  social  organiz- 
ation, whether  civil  or  ecclesiastical.  In  the  true 
Catholic  there  must  be  no  servility,  but  there 
must  equally  be  no  lawlessness.  Legitimate  au- 
thority, whether  in  Church  or  in  State,  has  God's 
authority  for  its  sanction.  As  true  Catholics,  be 
therefore,  in  all  your  words  and  acts,  the  most  law- 
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abiding  of  citizens,  and  the  most  dutiful  children 
of  the  Church.  And  in  ail  your  dealings,  espec- 
ially, with  the  ecclesiastical  authority  immediately 
above  you,  aim  at  being  the  chief  comfort  of  your 
pastors,  the  most  docile  to  their  guidance  and 
holy  instructions,  and  their  right  arm  in  all  their 
good  works.  Any  tendency  among  you  to  in- 
subordination or  contempt  ought  to  be  instantly 
suppressed  ;  and  to  persist  in  such  a  spirit,  or  at- 
tempt to  disseminate  it,  should  be  a  constitutional 
cause  for  expulsion.  A  society  that  is  not  in 
harmony  with  the  Church  and  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority had  better  not  exist. 

The  realizing  of  these  three  great  objects,  thus 
placed  before  you  by  our  Holy  Father,  should  be 
your  constant  aim.  But  experience  has  shown 
full  well  that  only  practice  can  make  perfect,  and 
that  therefore  the  only  means  for  acquiring  and 
maintaining  such  a  Catholic  spirit  as  is  here  pic- 
tured, is  the  conscientious  and  faithful  practice  of 
your  religious  duties.  I  would,  therefore,  ear- 
nestly recommend  that  all  our  societies,  in  order 
io  be  truly  Catholic  societies,  should  have  a  con- 
stitutional requirement  for  the  receiving  of  Holy 
•Communion  in  a  body  four  times  a  year  at  least 
(say  during  the  Easter-time,  and  at  three  other 
«qui-distant  periods),  and  that  to  omit  one's  Easter 
duties  should  entail  forfeiture  of  membership. 

All  these  advices  I  give  you  with  a  heart  full  of 
the  deepest  affection  and  the  warmest  solicitude 
for  5'^our  welfare,  and  in  conviction  that  the  path- 
way pointed  out  by  the  Supreme  Pastor  of  the 
'Church  is  the  only  one  that  can  ensure  the  stabil- 
ity and  the  usefulness  which  you  desire.  Reflect 
upon  them  seriously,  put  them  energetically  into 
practice,  and  they  will  assuredly  make  our  societies 
of  Catholic  young  men  a  blessing  to  humanity 
.and  a  glory  to  the  Church. 

Your  sincere  friend  in  Christ, 

4- JOHN  J.  KEANE, 
President. 

EicHMOND,  November  7, 1882. 


Saved  by  the  A^ngelus. 

In  Spain,  as  is  well  known,  at  the  first  sound  of 
the  bell,  morning,  noon  and  night,  everybody 
kneels  down  and  recites  the  Angelus.  A  great 
number  of  examples  show  that  this  pious  practice 
in  honor  of  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation  is  as 
salutary  to  the  faithful  as  it  is  agreeable  to  our 
Divine  Saviour  and  to  His  Holy  Mother. 

During  the  late  Carlist  war,  General  Lavala, 
who  was  so  devoted  to  Don  Carlos,  was  made  pris- 
oner, brought  before  a  council  of  war,  and  con- 
demned to  be  shot.  He  had  already  received 
Holy  Communion,  and  a  battalion  of  soldiers 
had   conducted  him  to  the  place  of  execution. 


Everything  was  ready  :  a  minute  more  and  all 
would  be  over.*  At  this  moment  the  first  ijound  of 
the  Angelus  was  heard.  The  General  instinctively 
fell  on  his  knees  ;  the  soldiers  and  their  chief  did 
same,  and  all  devoutly  recited  the  three  Are 
Marias.  The  prayer  was  not  yet  finished  when 
a  courier  was  seen  galloping  up  with  a  little 
white  flag.  He  was  a  messenger  sent  by  the 
king  to  announce  the  pardon  of  the  prisoner.  His 
life  had  been  spared  by  the  recitation  of  the  An- 
gelus. 

The  Angelus  owes  its  origin  to  the  Seraphic 
Doctor,  St.  Bonaventure.  This  Saint,  in  a  gen- 
eral chapter  of  his  Order,  held  at  Pisa,  in  the  year 
1262,  directed  his  religious  to  preach,  and  to  ex- 
hort the  faithful,  to  recite,  at  the  sound  of  the 
church  bell  in  the  evening,  three  "Hail  Marys" 
in  honor  of  the  Incarnation.  Some  years  after, 
the  devotion  was  universally  introduced,  and  ap- 
proved of  by  Pope  John  XXII  in  a  Bull  given  at 
Avignon,  October  13,  1318. 

The  Angelus  is  to  be  said  kneeling,  except  om 
Sunday, — that  is,  from  Saturday  evening  to  Sun- 
day, both  inclusive.  During  Paschal  time,  th« 
Regina  Cceli  is  to  be  said  standing,  instead  of  the 
Angelus.  Those  who  do  not  know  the  Regina 
Cceli  gain  the  indulgence  by  saying  the  Angelus 
as  above. 


Our  Vocation. 


God  has  a  vocation  for  each  one  of  us.  We 
sometimes  talk  as  if  vocation  were  the  privilege 
of  a  special  few.  This  is  a  false  mode  of  speech, 
a  false  thought.  God  cannot  spare  any  one.  Tie 
wants  each  single  one  for  the  carrying  out  of 
some  part  of  His  vast  design.  It  is  not  merely 
the  shapely  stones  that  are  necessary  for  a  build- 
ing, but  those  that  are  unshapely.  The  stones 
that  are  hidden  from  sight  are  just  as  needful  for 
the  compact  firmness  of  the  edifice  as  those  that 
are  in  an  honorable  place.  But  we  like  to  appear  ; 
we  like  to  shine  and  be  conspicuous.  Perhaps  this 
is  not  our  call.  If  we  are  unnoticed  and  lost  to 
outward  view,  we  are  not  lost  to  the  eye  of  God. 
We  still  form  part  of  His  plan.  He  has  a  use  for 
us,  and  we  have  each  of  us  a  true  vocation.  Noth- 
ing happens  by  chance.  Not  a  sparrow  falls  to 
the  ground,  says  our  Lord,  without  your  Father's 
knowledge.  The  very  hairs  of  our  head  are  all  num- 
bered. The  lilies  of  the  field  are  under  God's  care. 
He  clothes  them  ;  and  He  it  is  that  feeds  the  young 
ravens  when  they  call  upon  Him.  And  we,  who 
are  of  so  much  more  value  than  they,  can  He  for- 
get us  ?  Are  we  not  much  more  the  objects  of 
His  loving,  careful  solicitude  ?  We  are  never  lost 
sight  of,  not  for  a  short  moment  even.  God's  at- 
tention is  ever  riveted  on  us,  every  instant,  as  our 
pulses  come  and  go.    Our  life  hangs  upon  His 
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providence  for  every  breath  we  take.  When  we 
look  at  a  landscape  we  see  the  whole  of  it  vaguely. 
It  is  all  reflected  on  the  little  mirror  of  our  eye 
without  perplexity  or  confusion.  But  we  cannot 
see  distinctly  all  that  is  there.  For  distinctness 
of  vision  we  must  concentrate  our  attention  on  a 
single  spot.  But  God  sees  everything  with  dis- 
tinctness— the  small  and  the  great,  the  past  and 
the  future,  together  with  the  present.  He  sees 
mankind,  not  only  in  mass,  but  each  single  in- 
dividual. He  beholds  each  one  with  fixed  atten- 
tion, and  His  attention  to  one  person  does  not 
distract  Him  from  the  care  of  another. — Father 
Collins. 


Notes  from  Rome. 


Rome,  Italy,  Oct.  29,  1882. 
Intelligence  from  North  Italy  continues  to  ver- 
ify the  worst  apprehensions  in  regard  to  the  ter- 
rible inundations  that  have  swept  over  Lombardy 
and  Venice.  The  loss  of  life  has,  fortunately,  not 
been  considerable,  but  the  damage  to  crops,  hoase- 
property,  and  cultivated  lands,  is  really  enormous, 
and,  in  numberless  cases,  irreparable.  Eye-wit- 
nesses speak  of  the  inundated  provinces  as  a  vast 
scene  of  devastation,  and  give  harrowing  details 
of  individual  misery.  Large  numbers  of  people 
have  emigrated  from  the  devastated  districts,  and 
their  famished,  half-naked,  and  woe-begone  ap- 
pearance has  excited  universal  compassion  at  the 
various  ports  of  embarkation.  My  readers  have 
already  heard  of  the  noble  zeal  and  heroic  self- 
devotion  of  the  clergy  and  nuns  in  alleviating 
the  general  distress,  and  of  the  generous  subscrip- 
tions, headed  by  the  Holy  Father,  the  ecclesiastics, 
and  various  Catholic  societies  and  confraternities. 
The  ministers  of  religion  are  still  engaged  with 
redoubled  eflPorts  in  prosecuting  their  great  work 
of  mercy,  and  are  doing  wonders  in  staving  off  or 
remedying  the  miseries  which  have  followed  in 
the  wake  of  the  inundations.  And  yet,  in  the 
face  of  such  noble  sympathy,  there  is  a  party  here 
that  looks  on  the  calamity  with  listless  indiffer- 
ence. I  allude  to  the  powerful  revolutionary  and 
anti-Catholic  body, — Freemasons,  Anti-clericals, 
Garibaldians,  and  the  scores  of  other  "  patriotic  " 
societies  of  this  city,  who  are  wont  to  preach  fra- 
ternity from  the  house-tops,  and  make  such  a  noisy 
parade  of  their  philanthropy.  Some  few  of  them, 
however,  cried  "To  the  rescue,"  and  to  aid  the 
sufferers  got  up  some  representations  in  the  lead- 
ing theatres,  in  which  religion  was  made  the  sub- 
ject of  the  grossest  indignities.  The  Anti-cleri- 
cals and  company  went,  saw,  and  were  merry 
after  their  own  fashion  ;  but  the  expenditure  was 
always  stated  to  be  in  excess  of  the  receipts,  and 
the  North  Italians  declared  debtors  to  their  anti- 
Catholic  friends  of  Rome  to  the  amount  of  16 


francs  and  73  centimes  !  The  charity  of  the  Gov- 
ernment was  of  a  similar  kind  :  the  paltry  sum  of 
10,000  francs  sent  to  the  sufferers  was  pilfered 
from  the  funds  due  to  the  ecclesiastics  of  the 
kingdom.  In  a  recent  visit  to  the  devastated  dis- 
trict of  Rovigo,  the  President  of  the  Chamber 
promised  to  introduce  a  bill  in  favor  of  the  inun- 
dated provinces  ;  but  in  the  mean  time  the  elec- 
tions must  take  place,  the  Parliament  be  assembled. 
Before  the  promised  succor  arrives,  the  people  of 
Rovigo  and  their  other  companions  in  misfortune 
will  have  had  ample  time  to  die  of  cold,  exposure 
and  starvation.  Religion  is,  after  all,  the  only 
bond  of  true  fraternity,  which  can  nevej  be 
brought  about  by  the  subversive  principles  and 
hypocritical  ranting  of  secret  societies. 

The  paternal  care  which  the  Government  ex- 
ercises towards  sufferers  has  been  further  signal- 
ized in  a  high-handed  act  of  authority  which  it 
has  just  exercised  towards  the  Catholic  benevolent 
institutes  of  Rome.  A  circular  has  emanated  from 
the  Ministry  of  Finance  ordering  an  inquiry  into 
all  the  deeds,  accounts,  etc.,  of  these  establish- 
ments from  the  year  1871  to  1881.  The  result  has 
been  the  discovery  of  some  nice  technical  infor- 
malities regarding  stamp  rates,  which  have  sup- 
plied the  Government  with  a  pretext  for  appro- 
priating some  millions  from  the  patrimony  of  the 
poor.  The  celebrated  hospital  of  S.  Spirito  has 
been  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  800,000  francs, 
and  16,000  francs  for  stamps  ;  that  of  S.  Rocco,  a 
fine  of  24,000  francs  ;  that  of  the  Good  Shepherd, 
a  like  sum,  and  so  on  of  many  others.  Bear  in 
mind  that  all  these  documents  have  been  re- 
peatedly seen  and  approved  by  prefects  and  other 
high  Government  officials,  and  the  administration 
of  these  institutes  has  called  forth  warm  en- 
comiums from  even  the  most  hostile  quarters. 
And  yet  this  vindictive  act  has  been  performed 
under  the  pretence  of  protecting  the  interests  of 
these  benevolent  establishments.  This  robbery  of 
the  poor  has,  doubtless,  been  long  premeditated, 
and  has  been  committed  at  the  most  unpropitious 
moment — when  North  Italy  is  crying  out  for  alms, 
and  the  annual  immigration  of  poor  families  from 
the  Campagna  to  Rome  is  beginning. 

A  curious  and  interesting  fact  in  connection 
with  the  anti-Catholics  of  Italy  is  the  marked  ten- 
dency which  they  manifest  of  returning  to  the 
pagan  rites  of  ancient  Rome.  Some  years  ago 
Pietro  Cossa,  the  playwriter  (styled  by  his  ad- 
mirers "the  great  pagan  "),  sought  to  bring  about 
a  revival  of  paganism,  and  succeeded  in  securing 
a  small  train  of  mongrel  sectaries,  who,  while 
deriding  Catholicity  as  a  superstition  unworthy 
this  enlightened  age,  fell  back  into  obsolete  ab- 
surdities, repugnant  alike  to  reason  and  common 
sense.  Some  months  ago  these  enlightened  indi- 
viduals deified  Garibaldi,  and  erected  a  reliquary 
to  him  in  the  very  heart  of  Catholic  Rome.    Quite 
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recently,  in  strict  accordance  with  pagan  usages, 
they  planted  a  sacred  grove  to  his  honor  on  the 
hills  of  Preraeno  ;  and  very  soon,  so  say  the  news- 
papers, a  small  temple  will  be  erected  to  him  at 
Macerata,  with  an  altar  whereon  to  offer  sacrifices 
in  order  to  render  him  propitious  to  his  native 
Italy! 

The  excavations  of  the  Forum  continue  under 
the  direction  of  Baccelli,  the  atheistic  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  ;  and  in  a  short  time  the 
Church  of  Santa-  Maria  Liberatrice  will  be  de- 
molished. According  to  an  ancient  tradition,  it 
dates  from  the  fourth  century,  and  was  built  over 
a  cave  then  occupied  by  a  monster  whose  poison- 
ous breath  had  caused  the  death  of  three  hundred 
persons.  Then  it  was  that  the  holy  Pope,  St.  Syl- 
vester, attended  by  two  acolytes,  descended  into 
the  cave  and  overcame  the  monster  by  pronounc- 
ing the  Most  Holy  Name.  On  returning  back  in 
safety,  he  saw  two  magicians — who  had  come'thither 
with  evil  intentions — in  a  dying  state  from  the 
effects  of  the  poisonous  breath,  and  miraculously 
restored  them  to  life.  Close  to  this  church  are  the 
remains  of  another,  which  contains  many  interest- 
ing pictures  dating  from  the  eighth  century.  One 
of  them,  which  was  removed  to  the  Vatican,  rep- 
resents our  Saviour  crucified  with  four  nails,  in- 
stead of  the  traditional  number  three.  This  an- 
cient ruin  will  most  probably  share  the  fate  of 
our  Lady's  church. 

His  Eminence  Cardinal  Czacki,  late  Papal  Nun- 
cio to  Paris,  as  well  as  Mr.  Errington,  the  British 
Envoy  to  the  Holy  See,  and  Mgr.  Bouteneff,  the 
Russian  Envoy,  have  arrived  in  Rome,  and  had 
audiences  with  the  Holy  Father. 

H.  W.  O'C. 


New  Publications. 


Historical  Epochs.  With  a  System  of  Mnemonics 
to  facilitate  the  Study  of  Chronology,  History  and 
Biography.  By  E.  A.  Fitz  Simon.  New  York  : 
Taintor  Bros.,  Merrill  &  Co.     1882. 

This  modest  little  work  of  seventy  pages  is  evi- 
dently the  fruit  of  much  close  study  of  the  main 
outlines  of  general  history,  and  conscientious  labor 
in  teaching  ;  and,  though  it  makes  a  specialty  of 
a  simple  but  thorough  system  of  literal  mnemonics, 
it  is  by  no  means  a  dry  array  of  dates.  The  deserv- 
ing author,  who  has  relieved  severer  studies  by  the 
writing  of  her  first  work,  "  A  Joint  Venture  ;  A 
Tale  of  Two  Lands,"  has  aimed  at  surrounding  and 
vivifying  her  dates  by  the  addition  of  epitomical 
notes,  sketching  the  main  features  of  the  event, 
the  bold  characteristics  of  the  people  or  person 
which  the  figures  still  farther  epitomize.  Every 
one  who  has  spent  much  time  in  reading  history 
and  biography  knows  the  great  difficulty  of  re- 


taining whatever,  even  general  dates,  he  has  com- 
mitted to  memory.  But  few,  and  those  pecu- 
liarly gifted  with  a  technical  memory,  can  retain 
ordinary  dates  unless  they  profess  history  and  are 
perpetually  conning  it.  Amateurs  must  make  up 
their  minds  to  be  caught  napping  in  many  a  date 
and  event,  the  knowledge  of  which  would  seem  to 
belong  to  the  primer  of  general  history. 

Although  we  have  not  made  a  fair  trial  of  the  sys- 
tem of  artificial  memorizing  proposed  by  Miss  Fitz 
Simon,  we  know  enough  of  her  real  application  to 
solid  learning  and  her  success  in  the  higher  grades 
of  teaching,  to  believe  that  her  lettering  of  the 
10  figures  by  an  apt  conjunction  of  a  primitively 
retainable  vowel  and  consonant — forming  thus  a 
2  to  6  letter  pronounceable  syllable  for  each  date — 
brings  the  experiment  within  the  reach  of  every 
one.  In  very  esteem,  however,  for  this  valuable 
aid  to  memory,  it  might  not  be  considered  more 
than  kindly  censorious  to  mention :  1.  The  "Histor- 
ical Epochs  and  Remarkable  Events  "  (pp.  15-54) 
might  be  divided  into  three  grand  eras,  and 
marked  at  the  respective  dates,  viz.:  I,  B.  C.  4004  ; 
II,  A.  D.476;  III,  A.  D.  1492;  with  the  headings  in 
the  general  chapter  just  preceding,  as,  I,  Ancient ; 
II,  Mediaeval ;  III,  Modern.  2.  The  adherence  to  the 
old  established  dates  and  names,  though  generally 
most  laudably  uniform,  has  been  broken  in  one  or 
two  instances  by,  e.  g.,  the  substitution  of  the  non- 
Catholic  Nebuchadnezzar  for  Nabuchodonosor ; 
Tiglath-Pileser  for  Philasar  ;  Rehoboam  for  Rho- 
boam,  though  these  last  are  equivalent.  3.  The 
Fathers  and  General  Councils  are  almost  en- 
tirely ignored,  it  being  only  adverted  to  that  the 
works  of  the  former  "date  from  the  end  of  the 
second  to  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  "  (p.  31), 
and  only  three  of  the  Scholastic  Philosophers  (why 
not  Theologians  as  well  ?)  being  mentioned  from 
the  11th  to  the  13th  century  (p.  32). 

It  may  be  unfair  to  ask  that  in  a  table  of  uni- 
versal history  particular  attention  be  drawn  to  such 
specialties,  but,  with  all  deference,  the  Fathers 
and  General  Councils  (not  to  mention  the  line  of 
Popes)  had  such  ponderating  influence  on  the 
history  of  the  world  from  at  least  200  to  1500 
that  the  more  prominent  figures  and  acts  might 
be  put  in  bolder  relief  by  some  small  tabulated 
dates  and  data.  Finally,  we  think  it  would  have 
been  well  to  have  mentioned  what  might  be 
called  alliteration  of  figures  ;  e.  g.,  Arianism 
sprang  up  in  319,  the  Reformation  in  1519,  some 
1200  years  apart;  Mahomet's  hegira,622;  Luther's 
flight  to  Wartburg,  1522  (that  is,  prolonged  to 
spring  of  that  year)  ;  and,  still  more  striking, 
Attila's  last  blows  at  the  Western  Empire  (463) 
being  just  1,000  years  from  the  overthrow  of  the 
Eastern  by  the  Turks  under  Mahomet  II,  1453; — 
though  it  may  be  argued  that  this  alliteration  of 
figures  hardly  squares  with  the  system  of  literal 
mnemonics. 
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The  First  Oifence. 


Transcribed  for  The  ^'Ave  Maria"  hy  J.  M.  G. 

^N  the  cheerful   dining-room  of 
5   my  bachelor-friend    Stevenson 

P^    a  select  party  was  assembled  to 
t  celebrate  his  birthday.     An  an- 
imated discussion  had  been  car- 


ried on  for  some  time  as  to  whether 
the  first  deviation  from  integrity 
should  be  treated  with  severity  or  le- 
niency. Various  were  the  opinions ; 
and  numerous  the  arguments  brought  forward 
to  support  them. 

The  majority  appeared  to  lean  to  the  side  of 
■*'  Crush  all  offences  in  the  bud,"  when  a  warm- 
hearted old  gentleman  exclaimed :  "  Depend 
upon  it,  more  young  people  are  lost  to  society 
from  a  first  offence  being  treated  with  injudi- 
•cious  severity  than  from  the  contrary  extreme. 
Not  that  I  would  pass  over  even  the  slightest 
deviation  from  integrity,  either  in  word  or 
>deed ;  that  would  certainly  be  .  a  mistaken 
kindness.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  neither 
would  I  punish  with  severity  an  offence  com- 
mitted, perhaps,  under  the  influence  of  temp- 
tation— temptation,  too,  that  we  ourselves  may 
have  thoughtlessly  placed  in  the  way.  For  in- 
stance, a  lady  hires  a  servant.  The  girl  has 
hitherto  borne  a  good  character,  but  it  is  her 
first  trial  at  service  ;  her  honesty  has  never  yet 
been  put  to  the  test.  Her  mistress,  without 
thinking  of  the  continual  temptation  to  which 
she  is  exposing  a  fellow-creature,  is  in  the 
habit  of  leaving  small  sums  of  money — gen- 
-erally  copper — lying  about  in  her  sitting-room. 
After  a  time  she  begins  to  think  that  these 
sums  are  not  always  found  exactly  as  she  left 
them.  Suspicion  falls  upon  the  girl,  whose 
duly  it  is  to  clean  the  room  every  morning. 
The  mistress,  however,  thinks  she  will  be 
«quite  convinced  before  she  brings  forward  her 
Accusation,  She  counts  the  money  carefully 
at  night,  and  the  next  morning  some  is  miss- 
ing. No  one  has  been  in  the  room  but  the 
girl ;  her  guilt  is  evident.  Well,  what  does 
the  mistress  do  ?  She  turns  the  girl  out  of 
her  house  at  an  hour's  notice  ;  cannot,  in  con- 
science, give  her  a  character ;  tells  her  friends 
how  dreadfully  distressed  she  is  ;  declares  that 


there  is  nothing  but  ingratitude  to  be  met  witk 
among  servants ;  laments  over  the  depravity 
of  human  nature  ;  and  never  dreams  of  blam- 
ing herself  for  her  wicked — yes,  it  is  wicked — 
conduct.  At  whose  door,  I  ask,"  continued 
the  gentleman,  growing  warmer,  "will  the 
sin  lie,  if  that  girl  sink  into  the  lowest  depths 
of  vice  and  misery  ?  Certainly,  at  the  door  of 
her  who,  after  placing  temptation  in  her  path,  • 
turned  her  into  the  pitiless  world,  deprived  of 
that  which  constituted  her  only  means  of  ob- 
taining an  honest  livelihood — her  character; 
and  that  without  one  effort  to  reclaim  her, — 
without  affording  a  single  opportunity  of  re- 
trieving the  past,  and  regaining  by  future  good 
conduct  the  confidence  of  her  employer." 

'^  There  is,  I  fear,  too  much  truth  in  what 
you  say,"  remarked  our  benevolent  host,  who 
had  hitherto  taken  no  part  in  the  conversa- 
tion ;  "  and  it  reminds  me  of  a  circurnstance 
that  occurred  in  the  earlier  part  of  my  life, 
which,  as  it  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  subject 
you  have  been  discussing,  I  will  relate." 

There  was  a  general  movement  of  attention ; 
for  it  was  a  well-known  fact  that  no  manu- 
facturer in  the  town  of was  surrounded 

with  so  many  old  and  faithful  servants  as  our 
friend  Stevenson. 

"  In  the  outset  of  my  business  career,"  said 
he,  "I  took  into  my  employment  a  young 
man  to  fill  the  situation  of  under-clerk, 
and,  according  to  a  rule  I  had  laid  down, 
whenever  a  stranger  entered  my  service,  his 
duties  were  of  a  nature  to  involve  as  little 
responsibility  as  possible,  until  sufficient  time 
had  been  given  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of 
his  character.  This  young  man,  whom  I  shall 
call  Smith,  was  of  a  respectable  family.  He 
had  lost  his  father,  and  had  a  mother  and 
sisters  in  some  measure  dependent  upon  him. 
After  he  had  been  a  short  time  in  my  employ- 
ment, it  happened  that  my  confidential  clerk, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  receive  the  money  from 
the  bank  fnr  the  payment  of  wages,  being 
prevented  from  attending  at  the  proper  time, 
sent  the  required  sum  by  Smith,  My  confi- 
dence was  so  great  in  my  head  clerk,  who  had 
been  long  known  to  me,  that  I  was  not  in  the 
habit  of  regularly  counting  the  money  when 
brought  to  me  ;  but  as  on  this  occasion  it 
had  passed  through  other  hands,  I  thought  it 
right  to  do  so.  Therefore,  calling  Smith  back 
as  he  was  leaving  my  counting-house,  I  desired 
him  to  wait  a  few  minutes,  and  proceeded  to 
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ascertain  whether  all  was  quite  correct.  Great 
was  my  surprise  and  concern  on  finding  that 
there  was  a  considerable  deficiency.  '  From 
whom,'  said  I,  '  did  you  receive  this  money  ? ' 

"  He  replied  :  '  From  Mr. ,'  naming  my 

confidential  clerk; 

" '  It  is  strange,'  said  I,  looking  steadily  at 
him  ;  ^  but  this  money  is  incorrect,  and  it  is 
the  first  time  I  have  found  it  so.' 

"  He  changed  countenance,  and  his  eye  fell 
before  mine  ;  but  he  answered,  with  tolerable 
composure,  that  it  was  as  he  had  received  it. 

"'It  is  in  vain,'  I  replied,  'to  attempt  to 
impose  upon  me,  or  to  endeavor  to  cast  suspi- 
cion on  one  whose  character  for  the  strict- 
est honesty  and  undeviating  integrity  is  so 
well  established.  Now,  I  am  perfectly  con- 
vinced that  you  have  taken  this  money,  and 
that  it  is  at  this  moment  in  your  possession  ; 
and  I  think  the  evidence  against  you  would 
be  sufficient  to  justify  me  in  immediately  dis- 
missing you  from  my  service.  But  you  are  a 
very  young  man  ;  your  conduct  has,  I  believe, 
been  hitherto  perfectly  correct ;  and  I  am 
willing  to  afford  you  an  opportunity  of  redeem- 
ing the  past.  All  knowledge  of  this  matter 
rests  between  ourselves.  Candidly  confess, 
therefore,  the  error  of  which  you  have  been 
guilty  ;  restore  what  you  have  so  dishonestly 
taken  ;  endeavor  by  your  future  good  con- 
duct to  deserve  my  confidence  and  respect, 
and  this  occurrence  shall  never  be  told  to  in- 
jure you.' 

"  The  poor  fellow  was  deeply  affected.  In  a 
voice  almost  inarticulate  with  emotion,  he  ac- 
knowledged his  guilt,  and  said  that,  having 
frequently  seen  me  receive  the  money  without 
counting  it,  on  being  entrusted  with  it  him- 
self, the  idea  had  flashed  across  his  mind  that 
he  might  easily  abstract  some  without  incur- 
ring suspicion,  or,  at  all  events,  without  there 
being  sufficient  evidence  to  justify  it ;  that, 
being  in  distress,  the  temptation  had  proved 
stronger  than  his  power  of  resistance,  and  he 
had  yielded.  'I  cannot  now,'  he  continued, 
'prove  how  deeply  your  forbearance  has 
touched  me  ;  time  alone  will  show  that  it  has 
not  been  misplaced.' 

"He  left  me  to  resume  his  duties.  Days, 
weeks  and  months  passed  away,  during  which 
time  I  scrutinized  his  conduct  with  the  great- 
est anxiety,  whilst  at  the  same  time  I  carefully 
guarded  against  any  appearance  of  suspicious 
watchfulness;    and  with  delight  I   observed 


that  so  far  my  experiment  had  succeeded.  The 
greatest  regularity  and  attention,  the  utmost 
devotion  to  my  interests,  marked  his  business 
habits  ;  and  this  without  any  display  ;  for  his 
quiet  and  humble  deportment  was  from  that 
time  remarkable.  At  length,  finding  his  con- 
duct invariably  marked  by  the  utmost  openness 
and  plain-dealing,  my  confidence  in  him  was 
so  far  restored  that,  on  a  vacancy  occurring 
in  a  situation  of  greater  trust  and  increased 
emolument  than  the  one  he  had  hitherto  filled, 
I  placed  him  in  it,  and  never  had  I  the  slight- 
est reason  to  repent  of  the  part  I  had  acted 
towards  him.  Not  only  had  I  the  pleasure  of 
reflecting  that  I  had  now  probably  saved  a 
fellow-creature  from  a  continued  course  of 
vice  and  consequent  misery,  and  afforded  him 
an  opportunity  of  becoming  a  respectable  and 
useful  member  of  society,  but  I  had  gained  for 
myself  an  indefatigable  servant,  a  faithful  and 
constant  friend.  For  years  he  served  me  with 
the  greatest  fidelity  and  devotion.  His  char- 
acter for  rigid,  nay,  even  scrupulous  honesty, 
was  so  well  known,  that,  '  as  honest  as  Smith ' 
became  a  proverb  amongst  his  acquaintances. 
"One  morning  I  missed  him  from  his  ac- 
customed place,  and,  upon  inquiring,  learned 
that  he  was  detained  at  home  by  illness. 
Several  days  elapsed,  and  still  he  was  absent ; 
and  upon  calling  at  his  house  to  inquire  after 
him,  I  found  the  family  in  great  distress  on 
his  account.  His  complaint  had  proved  ty- 
phus fever  of  a  malignant  kind.  From  al- 
most the  beginning  of  his  attack  he  had,  as 
his  wife  (for  he  had  been  sometime  married) 
informed  me,  lain  in  a  state  of  perfect  uncon- 
sciousness, from  which  he  had  roused  only  to 
the  ravings  of  delirium,  and  that  the  physi- 
cian gave  little  hope  of  his  recovery.  For 
some  days  he  continued  in  this  state :  at 
length  a  message  was  brought  me  saying  that 
Mr.  Smith  wished  to  see  me  ;  the  messenger 
added  that  Mrs.  Smith  desired  me  to  come  as 
soon  as  possible,  as  she  feared  her  husband 
was  dying.  I  immediately  obeyed  the  sum- 
mons, and  on  entering  the  sick  man's  cham- 
ber found  the  whole  family  assembled  to 
bid  farewell  to  him  whom  they  so  tenderly 
loved.  As  soon  as  he  perceived  me,  he  mo- 
tioned for  me  to  approach  nearer  to  him, 
and  taking  my  hand  in  his  he  turned  toward 
me  his  dying  countenance,  full  of  gratitude 
and  affection,  and  said  :  '  My  dear  master, 
my  best  earthly  friend  !    I  have  sent  for  you 
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that  I  may  give  you  the  thanks  and  blessing 
of  a  dying  man  for  all  your  goodness  to  me. 
To  your  generosity  and  mercy  I  owe  it  that 
I  have  lived  useful  and  respected,  that  I  die 
happy  and  lamented ;  to  you  I  owe  it  that  I 
leave  to  my  children  a  name  unsullied  by 
crime  ;  that  in  after  years  the  blush  of  shame 
shall  never  tinge  their  cheeks  at  the  mention 
of  their  father.  0  Grod  ! '  he  continued,  '  Thou 
hast  said,  "  Blessed  are  the  merciful " :  bless 
him  !  According  to  the  measure  he  has  meted 
to  others,  do  Thou  mete  unto  him.' 

"  That,"  continued  the  kind  old  man,  look- 
ing at  us  with  glistening  eyes,  "  though  mixed 
with  sorrow,  was  one  of  the  happiest  moments 
of  my  life  As  I  stood  by  the  bedside  of  the  dy- 
ing man  and  looked  upon  his  children  growing 
up  virtuously  and  intelligently,  respecting  and 
honoring  their  father  as  much  as  they  loved 
him, — when  I  saw  his  wife,  though  overcome 
with  grief  for  the  loss  of  a  tender  and  beloved 
husband,  yet  mourn  not  as  one  without  hope, 
even  in  that  moment  of  intense  sorrow  deriv- 
ing comfort  from  the  belief  that  she  should 
meet  him  again  in  that  world  where  adieus  and 
farewells  are  unknown, — when  I  listened  to  his 
fervent  expressions  of  gratitude,  and  saw  him 
calmly  awaiting  the  inevitable  stroke,  trusting 
in  the  mercy  of  God,  and  at  peace  with  his 
fellow-men  ;  and  when  I  thought  of  what  the 
reverse  of  all  this  might  have  been :  crime, 
misery,  a  disgraceful  life,  and  perhaps  a  shame- 
ful and  unprovided  death,  had  I  yielded  to  my 
first  impulses  of  indignation, — I  experienced 
a  happiness  which  no  words  can  express. 

''  My  friends,  I  am  an  old  man.  During  a 
long  and  eventful  career  in  business  I  have 
come  in  contact  with  almost  every  variety  of 
disposition,  and  with  many  degrees  of  talent ; 
but  I  have  never  found  reason  to  swerve  from 
the  principle  with  which  I  set  out  in  life — to 
temper  justice  with  mercy." 

Such  was  the  story  of  our  friend.  And  we 
believe  there  was  not  one  of  the  company  that 
did  not  return  home  more  disposed  to  judge 
leniently  of  the  first  offence  of  his  fellow-crea- 
tures, and,  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  to  extend 
to  all  who  might  fall  into  temptation  that 
mercy  which,  under  similar  circumstances,  he 
would  wish  to  have  shown  to  himself. 


True  devotion  to  our  Lady  consists  in  ear- 
nest efforts  to  imitate  her  holy  life  and  sublime 
virtues. 


Kosciusko's  Horse. 

The  famous  Kosciusko  once  wished  to  send 
a  gift  of  some  choice  wine  to  a  priest  at  Salo- 
thurn.  He  entrusted  his  present  for  delivery 
to  a  young  man  named  Zeltner,  and  allowed 
him  the  use  of  his  favorite  horse  to  perform 
the  journey.  When  the  messenger  returned 
he  said  to  the  noble  Pole  :  "  My  Lord,  I  will 
never  ride  your  horse  again  unless  you  give 
me  your  purse  to  take  with  me." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked  Kosciusko, 
in  surprise. 

"Because,"  replied  the  young  man,  "when- 
ever a  poor  man  met  me  and  took  off  his  hat 
to  beg  an  alms,  the  animal  stopped,  and  would 
not  stir  a  foot  till  I  had  given  something. 
And  when  my  money  was  finally  exhausted, 
it  was  only  by  pretending  to  toss  a  coin  into 
the  extended  hat  that  I  could  satisfy  your 
horse  and  get  him  to  proceed  on  the  journey." 

W.  J.  S. 

We  have  heard  a  similar  story  of  a  good 
priest  whose  death  occurred  recently.  He  had 
a  great  devotion  to  the  Souls  in  Purgatory, 
and  whenever  he  was  passing  a  graveyard  he 
would  stop  for  a  while  to  say  some  prayers  for 
the  dead.  The  horse  he  was  accustomed  to 
ride  became  used  to  this,  and  when  his  master 
grew  so  old  and  feeble  as  to  be  unable  to  travel 
about,  the  faithful  animal  still  retained  the 
habit  of  stopping  at  every  cemetery  that  he 
came  to,  expecting  his  rider  to  dismount. 


St.  Peter's. 


The  largest  church  in  the  world  is  St.  Pe- 
ter's in  Rome.  From  the  laying  of  its  foun- 
dation in  1450  until  its  dedication,  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy  years  were  consumed  in  its 
erection  ;  and,  if  we  include  the  work  done  un- 
der Pius  VI,  three  and  a  half  centuries  passed 
before  it  was  complete,  during  which  time 
fortj'-three  Popes  reigned.  The  dimensions 
of  the  church  are  :  length  of  the  interior,  613^ 
feet ;  of  transom  from  wall  to  wall,  446^  feet; 
height  of  nave,  152^  feet ;  of  side  aisles,  47 
feet ;  width  of  nave,  77-89  feet ;  of  side  aisles, 
33f  feet ;  circumference  of  pillars  which  sup- 
port the  dome,  253  feet.  The  height  of  the 
dome  from  the  pavement  to  the  top  of  the 
cross,  448  feet. 
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Confraternity  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception (or  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes). 

All  coimnunications  in  reference  to  the  Confrater- 
nity of  the  Immaculate  Conception  should  be  addressed 
to  Rev.  A.  Granger,  C.  S.  C,  Notre  Dame,  Ind.  This 
fBulletin  is  entirely  under  his  direction. 

"  We  fly  to  thy  patronage,  0  Holy  Mother  of  God  !  " 

Report    for    the    Week    Ending    Wednesday, 
j  November  15th. 

The  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
fraternity are  earnestly  requested  in  favor  of  the 
following  petitions  :  Conversion  to  the  Faith  for 
15  persons,— recovery  of  health  for  26,  conversion 
of  life  for  30,  and  success  of  various  undertakings 
for  6  persons, — success  of  a  novena  for  2  persons, — 
perseverance  for  2,  payment  of  a  debt  for  4,  and 
employment  for  4  persons, — success  of  a  lawsuit, — 
the  virtue  of  temperance  for  4  persons,— recovery 
of  mind  for  1,  and  the  grace  of  a  happy  death  for 
21  persons, — recovery  of  a  lost  position, — spiritual 
and  temporal  favors  for  12  persons  and  1  family,— 
thanksgiving  for  favors  received  for  several  per- 
sons,— particular  intentions  for  33  persons  and  1 
family, — conversion  of  a  husband  and  wife,  and 
their  reunion,  if  it  be  the  will  of  God. 

FAVORS   obtained. 

Almost  every  day  we  are  in  receipt  of  undoubted 
testimony  of  the  merciful  condescension  of  God  to 
human  weakness  and  misery,  and  of  the  power  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin's  intercession  at  the  Throne  of 
Grace. 

Infidels  may  rail  and  non-Catholics  delude  them- 
selves into  belief  that  the  age  of  miracles  is  past, 
but  to  Catholics  is  given  the  consoling  assurance 
that  the  arm  of  the  Lord  is  not  shortened,  and 
that  to-day,  even  as  in  the  olden  time,  when  the 
Redeemer  walked  the  earth  and  went  about  do- 
ing good — healing  the  sick,  giving  sight  to  the 
blind,  and  speech  to  the  dumb-— He  is  still  in  our 
midst,  as  He  promised  His  Apostles,  consoling 
the  alllicted  and  strengthening  the  faith  of  the 
weak  by  miracles  without  number.  We  who 
see  these  testimonies  of  the  divine  power,  or  have 
them  on  undoubted  authority,  would  be  foolish 
not  to  believe  the  evidence  of  our  senses. 

"  Rev.  Dear  Father  Granger  : — You  have  pub- 
lished some  wonderful  cures  performed  by  the  wa- 
ter of  Lourdes,  but  I  will  give  you  a  brief  account 
of  one  I  saw  myself,  and  which  is  perhaps  not  less 
surprising  that  any  of  them,  as  great  in  fact,  in 
my  opinion,  as  some  of  the  most  wonderful  that 
have  taken  place  at  the  Grotto  of  Lourdes  itself. 
It  is  the  cure  of  Miss ,  of  this  city  [Wil- 
mington, Delaware],  who  from  childhood  until  she 
reached  the  age  of  twenty -two  years  was  a  help- 
less cripple  from  a  disease  of  the  spine  that  con- 


fined her  to  a  recjlining  position.  Medical  or  sur- 
gical aid  had  long  since  been  left  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, everything  having  failed,  during  many  years 
of  her  childhood  and  youth,  to  afford  her  the  least 
benefit ;  so  the  invalid  and  her  friends  resigned 
themselves  to  what  seemed  her  destiny.  Two 
years  ago  some  extraordinary  cures  were  per- 
formed in  Wilmington  by  the  holy  water  from  the 

miraculous  spring  at  Lourdes,  and  Miss 

thought  she  would  like  to  try  it  in  her  own  case  ; 
some  of  it  being  procured,  she  drank  a  few  drops 
of  it,  and  on  being  told  to  bless  herself  she  raised 
her  hand  and  did  so — a  thing  that  she  could  not 
have  done  to  save  her  life  as  far  back  as  she  could 
recollect.  Her  mother,  seeing  the  movement, 
raised  her  hands  and  cried  out  in  astonishment 
and  joy.  Some  of  the  holy  water  was  next  applied 
to  the  affected  part  of  the  body,  which  was  no 
sooner  done  that  she  got  up  and  walked  across  the 
room,  raising  her  arms  at  full  length,  and  told 
her  mother  she  was  cured,  and  strong.  The  young 
lady  has  since  continued  in  excellent  health,  with 
the  exception  of  an  attack  of  illness  which  was 
cured  in  a  manner  almost  similar  to  the  former, 
that  is,  miraculously,  by  a  holy  priest  who  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  the  family." 

A  grateful  mother  says  :  "  Rev.  and  dear  Father, 
I  must  tell  you  of  the  almost  miraculous  cure  of 
my  little  girl.  She  had  become  nearly  snow-blind, 
so  that  the  least  ray  of  light  would  make  her  scream 
with  pain.  We  sent  for  the  family  physician  ; 
but  as  he  was  absent,  I  sent  to  one  of  our  Sisters 
of  the  hospital,  and  she  gave  me  some  of  the  wa- 
ter of  Lourdes.  We  applied  the  water  only  a  few 
times  when  her  eyes  were  as  well  as  ever.  They 
were  red  as  blood  when  we  began  to  use  the  water." 

OBITUARY. 

We  recommend  the  following  deceased  persons 
to  the  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
fraternity :  Mrs.  Sarah  Muller,  lately  deceased  ; 
Mrs.  Lena  Voigt,  Mr.  F.  W.  Voigt,  Mrs.  Fran- 
ces Kalin  ;  Mr.  Henry  Presler,  all  of  Nacogdo- 
ches ;  Mrs.  Virginia  Muller,  of  Homer,  Texas  ; 
Blanche  B.  Moon,  IB  years  of  age,  who  died  a 
pious  death,  after  two  days'  illness,  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.;  Mr.  P.  Farrell,  who  died  in  Chiso,  Cal., 
May  5th ;  Mr.  John  Myers,  who  departed  this 
life  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  June  16th  ;  Tobias 
Kelly,  who  died  in  Osage  Mission,  Kansas  ;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Harris,  who  died  some  time  since.  Mr. 
John  Faulkner,  who  departed  this  life  on  the 
5th  inst.  Daniel  McFadden,  Mrs.  McFadden, 
and  Rose  Steward,  of  Chinese  Camp,  Tuolumne, 
Co.,  Cal.  Mrs.  Kearnen,  Mrs.  Rodgers,  and  Mrs. 
ScANLAN,  of  Martinez,  Contra  Costa  Co.,  Cal.,  re- 
cently deceased. 

May  they  rest  in  peace ! 

A.  Granger,  C.  S.  C, 

Director  of  the  Confraternity 

,(Notre  Dame  P.  0.,  Ind.) 
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TUERK'S   WATER    MOTOR 

for  Blowing  House  and  Church  Organs,  and  Running  all  kinds  of  Machinery  by  Water  Power,  Hydrant  Pressure. 

-TITERK  BROS.  &  JOHNSTON, 

Send  for  Catalogue.  _  86  &  88  Market  Street,  Chicago. 

The  Organ  In  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Notre  Dame.  Ind.,  la  blown  with  a  Tuerk  Motor. 
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DR.    MelNTOSH'S      • 

Solar  Microscope  and  Stereopticon  Combination 

FOR  THE   USE  OF 

COLLEGES,  SCHOOLS,  PHYSICIANS  and  SCIENTISTS. 


This  Combination  includes  three  distinct  instruments, 
Solar  Microscope,  Solar  Stereopticon  and  Monoc- 
ular Microscope. 

Each  of  these  can  be  used  alone  or  in  combination. 

By  the  aid  of  this  combination,  Astronomy,  Geography,  Geometry 
Botany,  Zo5logy,  Philosophy,  Physiology,  Pathology,  Histology,  etc. 
can  be  finely  illustrated  to  a  large  class  or  audience. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  Free  on  application. 

Mcintosh  galvanic  &  faradic  battery  co., 

192  &  194  Jackson  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
decio'8l-i4m 


^ 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

Bells  of  Pure  Copper  and  Tin  for  Churchea. 
Schools,  Fire  A  farms.  Farms,  etc.    FULLT? 
WARRANTED.    Catalogue  sent  Free. 
VANDUZEN  &  TIFT,  Cincinnati.  O. 


^ 


MENEELY  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

Favorably  known  to  the  public  since 
1826.  Church, Chapel, School, Fire  Alarm 
and  other  bells;  also  Chimes  and  Peala. 

MENEELY  &  CO..  WEST  1B0Y,II.Y. 


PRELUDES: 

An  Elegant  Volume  of  Poems, 

BY 

MAURICE  F.  EGAN, 

Published  to  Aid  in  the  Rebuilding  of  Notre  Dame 
University. 


Price  (prepaid), 


$1.00 


Address 

PETER  F.  CUNNINGHAM  &  SON, 
S17  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


eontinnc  lO 
actas::;olicitci-.';f' '• 
patents,  cavca..., 
trade-marks,  copyriGiits,  ctc.,x:r 
the  United  fitates,  and  to  ootaiar '  '> 
ents  in  Canada,  h>  <?land,  FraLv:e, 
Germany,  and  all  other  countries. 
Tliirty-six  years'  practice.  1  '> 
charge  for  examination  of  modela  or  draw- 
ings.   Advice  by  mail  free. 

Patents  obtained  through  us  are  noticed  in 
the  SCIENTIFIC  AMERICAN,  which  has 
the  largest  circulation,  and  is  the  most  influ- 
ential newspaper  of  its  kind  published  in  the 
world.  The  advantages  of  such  a  notice  every 
patentee  understands. 

This  large  and  splendidly  illustrated  news- 
paper is  published  WEEKliY  at  $3.20  a  year, 
and  is  admitted  to  be  the  best  paper  devoted 
to  science,  mechanics, inventions,  engineer^'  ? 
works,  and  other  departments  of  industrial 
progress,  published  in  any  country.  Single 
copies  by  mail,  10  cents.  Sold  by  all  news- 
Address,  Munn  &  Co.,  publishers  of  Scien- 
tific American,  261  Broadway,  New  York. 
Handbook  about  patents  mailed  free. 
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University  of  Notre  Dame. 


s^i.  aosEJPH's  CO,,  iivi>. 


THIS  UNIVERSITY  was  founded  in  1842,  and 
chartered  by;  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  In- 
diana, in  1844,  with  power  to  confer  all  the  usual  de- 
grees. The  College  can  be  easily  reached  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  by  means  of 
three  great  tmnk  lines  of  railway— the  Lake  Shore  and 
Michigan  Southern,  the  Chicago  and  Lake  Huron,  and 
the  great  Western  and_ Michigan  Central;  the  first  two 
passmg  within  a  mile  of  the  College  grounds,  and  the 
last  connecting  at  Niles  with  the  railway  between  that 
city  and  South  Bend. 

The  College  buildings  are  massive  and  commodious, 
and  capable  of  giving  accommodation  to  five  hundred 
resident  students. 

The  University  affords  every  facility  for  acquiring 
a  thorough  knowledge  of 

CLASSICS,  LAW, 

MATHEMATICS,  MEDICINE, 

SCIENCE,  MUSIC. 

To  such  as  wish  to  devote  themselves  to  Commercial 
pursuits,  Notre  Dame  gives  a  more  thorough  business 
training  than  can  be  obtained  in  any  purely  Commer- 
cial College. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  COURSE 

has  always  received  the  most  careful  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  officers  and  Commercial  Faculty  of  the 
Institution. 

In  all  the  courses,  the  best  systems  of  teaching  are 
adopted,  and  the  best  authors  for  each  branch  selected. 

New  Students  wiU  be  received  at  any  time,  their 
term  beginning  with  date  of  entrance. 

Catalogues,  giving  full  particulars,  will  be  sent 
free,  on  application  to  the  President. 


Tlie  JMlniin  I>ei>artiiieiit. 

This  is  a  separate  Department  in  the  Institution  at 
Notre  Dame,  for  boys  under  13  years  of  age. 

Thorough  and  comprehensive  instruction  in  the  pri- 
mary branches  is  imparted.  The  discipline  is  parental, 
and  suited  to  children  of  tender  years.  The  personal 
neatness  and  wardrobe  of  the  pupils  receive  special 
attention  from  the  Sisters,  who  take  a  tender  and  faith- 
ful care  of  their  young  charges. 

Board  and  Tuition — $125,  per  Session  of  Five  Months. 

Drawing,  Vocal  Music,  Violin,  and  Piano,  free  in 
this  Department. 

For  ftirther  particulars,  or  Catalogue,  address 

Rev  T  E  WALSH,  C  S  C, 

Notre  Damb  P.  0.,  Indiana. 


Read  What  Millions  Proclaim! 


The  Genuine  Singer  Sewing  Machines 

ARE  ONLY  Made  by  the  Singer 

Manufacturing  Company. 


Notre  Dame  P.  0., 

Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  1882. 
They  are,  beyond  all  controversy,  the  best  in  the 
world.  Having  tried  many  other  makes  in  our  re- 
spective Institutions,  we  find,  by  continual  usage,  the 
genuine  Singer  to  be  far  superior  to  any  other,  and 
recommend  it  to  all  as  the  most  valuable  of  Sewing 
Machines.  E.  F.  Grether,  No.  135  Michigan  Street, 
South  Bend,  Indiana,  is  agent  for  this  locality.  Call 
on  or  address  him. 

THE  UNIVEllSITY  OF  NOTRE  DAME, 
and  ST.  MARY'S  ACADEMY. 


The  "  OLD   RELIABLE  "  SINGER 

IS 

The  Strongest, 

The    Simplest, 

The  Most  Durable 

SEWING  MACHINE 

EVER  YET  CONSTRUCTED. 


Our  Sales  last  year  were  at  the  rate  of  over 
1,800   SEWING  MACHINES  A   DAY 
for  every  business-day  in  the  year. 


THE    SINGER    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY, 

Principal    Office-— Z4:    Union   Square,  N.   Y. 
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The  Vow  of  St.  Ignatius. 

IN     THE     ClIAPKL    OF    OUR    LADY     OF     M0NT8ERRAT. 

Tt  jHEN  at  thy  shrine,  most  holy  Maid  ! 
^^  The  Spaniard  hung  his  votive  blade, 

And  bared  his  helmed  brow — 
Not  that  he  feared  war's  visage  grim, 
Or  that  the  battle-field  for  him 

Had  anght  to  daunt,  I  trow  ; 

"  Glory! "  he  cried,  "  with  thee  I've  done  ! 
Fame  !  thy  bright  theatres  I  shun, 

To  tread  fresh  pathways  now  ;  . 
To  trace  Thy  footsteps,  Saviour-God  ! 
With  throbbing  heart,  with  feet  unshod  : 

Hear  and  record  my  vow. 

"  Yes,  Thou  shalt  reign !  Chained  to  Thy  throne, 
The  mind  of  man  Thy  sway  shall  own. 

And  to  its  Conqueror  bow. 
Genius  his  lyre  to  Thee  shall  lift, 
And  intellect  its  choicest  gift 
Gladly  on  Thee  bestow." 

Straight  on  the  marble  floor  he  knelt, 
And  in  his  breast  exulting  felt 

A  vivid  furnace  glow  ; 
Forth  to  his  task  the  giant  sped. 
Earth  shook  abroad  beneath  his  tread. 

And  idols  were  laid  low. 

India  repaired  half  Europe's  loss  ; 
O'er  a  new  hemisphere  the  Cross 

Shone  in  the  azure  sky  ; 
And,  from  the  isles  of  far  Japan 
To  the  broad  Andes,  won  o'er  man 

A  bloodless  victory ! 


WoKK  is  the  key  to  eloquence  and  knowl- 
edge, as  well  as  to  virtue, — Lacordaire, 


Dr.  Brown  son. 


A  Fireside  Sketch  of  a  Great  Man. 


BY  J.   M  c. 

brought  nothing  into  the  Church  but 
my  sins." 
There  is  Dr.  Brown  son,  self-revealed. 
This  was  his  reply  to  those  who  taunted  Cath- 
olics with  making  much  of  such  converts 
as  Brownson.  But  what  a  world  of  profound 
truth  and  honest  humility  there  is  in  the 
saying, — a  saying  that  Archbishop  Hughes 
characterized  as  worthy  of  the  great  Augus- 
tine ! 

I  made  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Brownson 
in  1873,  shortly  before  the  revival  of  his 
Quarterly  Revieiv.  He  was  then  living  with  his 
daughter,  Sarah,  in  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  in  a  quiet, 
out-of-the-way  nook  of  a  quiet,  out-of-the- 
way  town.  Sarah,  whose  "  Life  of  Prince  Gal- 
litzin  "  ranks  among  the  best  of  biographies, 
married  Judge  Tenney,  of  Elizabeth,  a  convert 
to  the  Catholic  faith.  She  died  about  three 
years  after  her  marriage,  leaving  two  baby- 
daughters,  the  elder  both  in  features  and  still 
undeveloped  character  bearing  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  Dr.  Brownson.  Mrs.  Tenney 
inherited  much  of  her  father's  literary  capac- 
ity. She  was  an  exceptionally  gifted  woman  ; 
and  had  she  been  spared,  she  might  have  en- 
riched Catholic  literature  by  many  a  valuable 
work. 

I  confess  that  I  approached  Dr.  Brownson's 
house  with  something  like  fear  and  trembling. 
I  had  written  a  little,  and,  through  mutual 
friends,  knew  that  the  Doctor  had  heard  of 
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me.  But  Brownson  was  to  me  as  Wiseman, 
or  Newman,  or  Manning,  or  Ward.  I  had 
seen  and  read  stray  copies  of  Brownson' s  Re- 
view when  a  lad,  at  college,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  So  I  naturally  approached 
this  great  champion  of  Catholic  truth,  this 
great  teacher  and  guide,  with  veneration. 
That  veneration  I  never  lost ;  but  with  closer 
acquaintance  came,  in  addition,  a  feeling  of 
the  warmest  personal  regard  for  the  man, 
quite  apart  from  the  philosopher  and  writer. 

Dr.  Brownson  soon  scattered  all  nervous- 
ness on  my  part,  and  in  a  few  moments  I  was 
at  my  ease  with  him.  There  he  sat,  massive 
in  frame,  and  lion-like  in  face,  his  bright  eyes 
full  of  a  soft  light,  and  his  broad  and  lofty 
brow  stamped  with  the  royalty  of  noblest 
manhood.  None  could  look  at  Dr.  Brownson 
without  at  once  feeling  that  they  were  in  the 
presence  of  an  extraordinary  man.  Not  that 
he  posed  at  all :  he,  of  all  men,  would  have 
the  uttermost  contempt  and  loathing  for  any 
such  feeling.  There  was  not  a  small  grain  in 
the  nature  of  the  man.  He  was  made  large, 
built  large  ;  and  the  largest  thing  about  him 
— larger  even  than  his  giant  intellect — was 
his  heart.     That  never  went  astray. 

But  Brownson  loved  the  young.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  encouraging  men  I  ever  met. 
It  has  been  my  experience — limited  as  that 
may  be — that  the  more  a  man  knows,  the 
more  he  discovers,  or  tries  to  discover,  in  oth- 
ers. It  strikes  me  in  this  way  :  we  ordinary 
folk  move  about  the  world  treading  carelessly 
on  hidden  treasures.  What  to  us  is  mere  earth 
is  to  another  a  gold  vein.  The  stone  that  we 
kick  carelessly  out  of  our  path  is  picked  up  by 
the  scientist,  examined,  and  a  new  discovery 
is  made  to  all  time. 

So  it  was  with  Brownson.  He  found  some- 
thing everywhere  and  in  everyone.  He  was  a 
most  captivating  conversationalist.  "From 
grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe,"  he  touched 
all  subjects  with  equal  facility  and  zest.  His 
whole  being  would  leap  up,  as  it  were,  to  the 
skyey  heights  where  the  very  principles  of 
things  were  weighed  and  balanced.  But  in  a 
moment  he  would  drop  from  a  fiery  discussion 
of  some  great  principle  to  a  chat  about  the 
latest  novel. 

He  was  a  great  novel-reader  ;  nor  is  this  ex- 
ceptional in  a  man  of  profound  thought  and 
wide  knowledge.  It  has  often  been  a  wonder 
to  me  why  such  men  read  novels,  or  how  they 


can  do  it ;  and  the  only  explanation  I  find  is, 
that  they  seek  refuge  from  themselves  at  times. 
After  all,  men  are  men  ;  and  the  greatest  have 
their  weaknesses.  Just  as  Ward  delighted  in 
the  theatre  and  the  opera,  so  Brownson  re- 
joiced in  his  novel.  His  daughter,  Mrs.  Ten- 
ney,  gave  me  an  amusing  description  of  his 
peculiarity  in  this  respect.  Sometimes  the 
wind  would  be  "  in  the  East,"  so  to  say.  The 
Doctor  suffered  severely  from  rheumatism  and 
gout,  which  by  no  means  tend  to  soften  tem- 
pers. The  infirmities  of  age  were  on  him ; 
and  it  was  only  natural  that  he  did  not  always 
feel  in  the  serenest  mood.  If  a  novel  arrived 
by  the  morning  mail,  it  would  be  laid  by  the 
side  of  his  plate  at  the  breakfast-table.  He 
would  not  look  at  it,  or  make  the  slightest 
reference  to  it.  Breakfast  over,  he  would  sud- 
denly discover  the  new  volume.  "  Humph  ! 
what  have  you  here?"  opening  the  book, 
and  glancing  at  the  title-page.  "Another 
novel.  More  trash,  I  suppose.  It  is  a  won- 
der that  people  write  such  stuff'."  A  glance 
at  a  few  more  pages  ;  the  "  trash  "  would  dis- 
appear under  the  Doctor's  arm,  as  he  mounted 
up  to  his  room  ;  and,  as  a  rule,  that  was  all 
heard  of  him  until  the  novel  was  finished. 
Good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  it  mattered  little  to 
him. 

Indeed,  it  was  a  wonder  how  Dr.  Brownson 
contrived  to  work  at  all.  To  any  one  who 
called,  he  was  always  at  leisure,  and  de- 
lighted to  be  at  leisure.  Yet  he  read  every- 
thing ;  and  his  correspondence  in  his  earlier 
years  must  have  been  enormous.  Montalem- 
bert  was  a  constant  correspondent  and  great 
admirer  of  his.  Long  ago — before  the  pres- 
ent generation  was  born — Lord  Brougham 
considered  him  one  of  the  first  thinkers  and 
writers,  not  only  of  America,  but  of  the  age. 
Much  of  this  personal  history  will,  doubtless, 
be  made  known  to  the  public  by  his  son,  Mr. 
Henry  F.  Brownson,  of  Detroit,  who  has  just 
published  the  first  volume  of  a  uniform  edi- 
tion of  his  father's  works,  to  be  followed  by 
his  life.  The  works  will  comprise  seventeen  vol- 
umes, of  from  five  to  six  hundred  pages  each, 
and  will  form  a  library  in  themselves. 

"  How  did  St.  Augustine,  with  his  labors  as 
Bishop,  and  in  such  trying  times,  ever  con- 
trive to  write  so  much  ?  "  I  asked  once  of  an 
eminent  ecclesiastic. 

"Well,"  said  he,  "how  does  Dr.  Brownson 
contrive  to  write  so  much  ?  " 
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Indeed,  his  work,  simply  looked  at  as  manual 
labor,  is  enormous.  And  there  is  the  wonder 
in  always  finding  such  a  man  at  leisure.  Per- 
haps it  was  that  his  mind,  which  was  extraor- 
dinarily swift  and  far-reaching,  caught  in  a 
flash  things  what  it  took  others  time  and  labor 
to  reach  ;  while  his  powerful  physical  frame 
H  tf  enabled  him,  when  called  upon,  to  undergo  any 
"'  amount  of  fatigue  without  feeling  the  strain 
excessive.  And  then  his  style  was  clear  as 
crystal,  and  lent  itself  readily  to  the  expres- 
sion of  any  idea.  It  was  a  gem  completely 
■L  subjected  to  the  will  of  the  great  magician. 
r  I  was  speaking  to  him,  one  day,  on  this 
subject  of  literary  style.  We  were  talking, 
by  the  way,  about  Dr.  Ward  of  the  Dublin 
Review — a  philosophical  antagonist  of  Brown- 
son's — whose  style,  as  is  known,  is  rather  cum- 
bersome and  top-heavy.  If  I  recollect  rightly, 
the  Doctor  said  something  to  the  effect  that 
a  clear  mind  was  apt  to  express  itself  clearly. 
"Englishmen,"  he  added,  ''are  not  logical. 
They  refuse  to  be  pinned  down.  An  English- 
man will  go  with  you  just  as  far  as  he  pleases 
and  no  farther.  He  will  not  say  two  and  two 
make  four  ;  though  he  will  acknowledge  that 
they  do  not  make  five.  There  he'll  stop  if  the 
case  is  against  him." 

I  spoke  of  his  own  style,  as  a  pupil  would 
to  a  teacher ;  and  asked  him  if  it  were  born 
with  him,  or  acquired.  He  answered  that,  such 
as  it  was,  it  was  wholly  acquired.  It  took 
him  years  and  years  of  labor  to  form  and  fash- 
ion it  into  what  it  had  become.  "  Reviewers," 
he  said,  "  are  very  rare.  I  don't  believe  there 
are  more  than  about  four  men  in  the  country 
who  can  write  a  really  good  review  article. 
To  be  a  thorough  reviewer,  a  man  should  have 
a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  subject  reviewed  than 
the  author  himself."  There  was  Dr.  Brown- 
son's  standard.  How  many  of  those  who 
write  reviews  come  up  to  it  ? 

He  told  me  of  a  visit  he  had  from  Daniel 
Webster,  when  Webster  was  in  his  prime. 
Brownson  was  then,  I  believe,  editing  the 
Boston  Quarterly.  He  was  not  a  Catholic  at 
the  time.     Politics  were  hot,  and  he  took  a 

i  vigorous  part.  He  could  never  be  anything 
but  vigorous.  Some  political  article  of  his  at- 
tracted great  attention.  It  was  in  accord  with 
Webster's  views;  and  the  great  orator  and 
statesman  called,  with  one  or  two  friends,  on 
the  great  reviewer,  with  whom  at  the  time  he 
was  not  personally  acquainted.     Making  him- 


self known,  he  complimented  the  Doctor  on 
his  article,  aAd  expressed  the  pleasure  and  ad- 
miration with  which  he  had  read  it ;  saying,  at 
the  same  time,  it  was  a  pity  that  such  opin- 
ions and  such  articles  were  not  more  common. 

"Well,  Mr.  Webster,"  said  Brownson,  in 
his  jocose  vein,  "such  articles  never  will  be 
common." 

"  Why  not  ?  "  asked  Webster. 

"  In  the  first  place,  you  have  not  the  men  to 
write  them  ;  and  in  the  second  place,  you  have 
not  the  men  to  appreciate  them  when  they 
are  written." 

"  I  hope  you  will  count  me  among  the  lat- 
ter," was  Webster's  response,  as  he  entered 
himself  as  a  subscriber  ;  "  and  I  am  very  sure 
you  will  answer  for  the  others." 

"  Doctor,  what  led  you  into  the  Church  ?  " 
I  once  asked  him,  wondering,  in  a  human  way, 
that  so  independent  a  mind  and  disposition 
could  ever  yield  to  any  authority.  It  was 
a  foolish  thought,  for  surely  the  clearer  a 
man's  intellect,  the  nearer  he  ought  to  be  to 
truth,  when  not  weighed  down  by  ignoble 
passions,  as  Brownson  never  was.  He  told  me 
that  in  his  doubts  and  struggles  he  never 
dreamed  of  Catholicity.  That  did  not  enter 
into  his  thoughts  even  as  a  possibility.  He 
was  prepared  to  investigate  and  try  anything 
but  that.  He  absolutely  knew  nothing  of  it, 
save  in  the  general  way  of  a  reader  and  un- 
believer. But  the  immediate  cause,  he  told  me, 
was  a  poor  Irishman  whom  he  came  across. 
He  found  him  reading  his  prayer-book,  which, 
I  believe,  contained  a  catechism  of  Christian 
Doctrine.  He  questioned  his  friend,  and  bor- 
rowed his  book.  His  searching  and  honest 
intellect  went  actively  to  work.  He  could 
never  rest  until  he  unravelled  a  problem.  The 
unravelling  of  this  was  that  he  entered  the 
Catholic  Church.  It  is  the  old  story.  Grod 
chooses  His  own  instruments.  It  is  the  faith 
that  moves  mountains ;  and  it  wa^  the  intel- 
ligent faith  of  this  poor  and  unknown  man 
that  helped  to  draw  the  scales  from  the  eyes 
of  the  genius,  and  enable  him  to  see  and  wor- 
ship his  Grod  and  Creator.  The  miracles  of 
faith  are  constant. 

All  his  family  followed  Brownson  into  the        j 
fold.      His  wife.  Miss  Sarah   Healy,  I  never        ? 
had  the  happiness  to  know.     She  died  about 
a  year  before  I  met  the  Doctor.     But  the  emi- 
nent ecclesiastic  whose  tribute  to  Dr.  Brown- 
son's  genius  I  have  already  quoted  has  said  to 
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me  that  she  was  iadeed  a  saint.  Their  eight 
-children — seven  sons,  and  one  daughter,  Sarah 
— were  Catholics.  All  are  dead  save  two  :  the 
-eldest,  who  lives  in  Dubuque,  Iowa ;  and 
Henry.  In  the  latter's  house  the  Doctor  died, 
April  17,  1876. 

People  were  sometimes  captious  with  Brown- 
son,  forgetting  that,  as  Cardinal  Newman  says, 
'^  men,  not  angels,  are  ministers  of  the  Gos- 
pel." He  was  regarded  as  arrogant,  proud, 
and  self-opinionated  ;  and,  perhaps,  to  a  degree 
this  was  true  of  him.  But  he  was  wholly 
honest  and  disinterested,  and  of  so  naturally 
simple  a  disposition  that  a  child  could  turn 
liim.  He  has  read  to  me,  who  to  him  was  a 
l)oy,  a  scorching  review  on  a  matter  that 
touched  him  sorel}^  asking  my  opinion  on  it, 
and  whether  or  not  I  thought  it  advisable  that 
it  should  appear  in  the  Quarterli/.  He  did  me 
the  great  honor  to  ask  me  to  contribute  to  the 
Review,  and  I  wrote  one  article,  which  appeared. 
Though  invited  to  continue,  other  pursuits 
called  me  off  at  the  time,  and,  I  deeply  regret 
to  say,  interrupted  my  visits  to  the  Doctor. 
I  only  recall  this  to  tell  how  my  article  was 
received.  ''  Bring  it  over  when  finished,  and 
we'll  read  it  together,"  wrote  Dr.  Brownson. 

I  took  it  over,  and,  as  usual,  slept  at  his 
house  that  night.  Our  talks  used  tofixtend  into 
all  hours,  and  range  over  every  kind  of  subject. 

"  Well,  we  didn't  get  at  the  article,"  said  the 
Doctor,  at  breakfast,  next  morning.  "Bring 
it  up  after  breakfast  and  read  it  to  me." 

I  stayed  awhile,  talking  to  Mrs.  Tenney. 

"  You'll  never  read  your  article  to  him,"  she 
said,  with  a  mischievous  smile. 

"  But  I  am  going  to  read  it." 

"  You  never  will." 

''  Why  not  ?  " 

*'  Because  as  soon  as  you  mention  somebody 
or  something  that  interests  him,  he  will  start 
off  at  a  tangent." 

And  so  it  proved.  I  had  not  read  two  pages 
of  the  manuscript  before  a  name  came  up  that 
set  the  Doctor  going. 

"  I  hope  you  have  not  said  anything  against 
so  and  so." 
^  ^'  No  :  quite  the  contrary." 

'•  Because,"  etc.  And  he  struck  at  once  into 
a  discussion  that  lasted  an  hour  or  two. 

"  Well,  never  mind  the  article.  Let  us  talk. 
Leave  it  over,  and  I'll  read  it  myself." 

By  the  next  mail  the  article  was  returned, 
but   only  to  insert  the  pages  of  quotations. 


The  old  reviewer  was  in  this  respect  a  strict 
disciplinarian. 

Of  Dr.  Brownson's  public  life  and  work,  I 
am  not  speaking.  I  am  simply  giving  a  little 
fireside  sketch  of  a  great  man,  and  of  one 
whom  I  doubt  not  might  truly  be  called  a 
confessor  of  the  faith.  He  is  described  by  the 
Rev.  Father  Hewit  as  the  "one  illustrious 
champion"  whom  the  Catholic  laity  of  the 
United  States  have  furnished  to  "the  corpa 
d' elite  of  Catholic  laymen  distinguished  by 
their  eminent  superiority  and  illustrious  ser- 
vices to  the  Church  in  this  century ;  men," 
says  the  same  eloquent  writer,  "  who  redeem 
the  race,  and  are  the  only  lasting  glory  of  the 
age  in  which  their  task- of  labor  and  suffering 
is  fulfilled."  And  he  says  of  Brownson  :  "  In  a 
merely  natural  point  of  view,  he  was  like  the 
simple  old  men  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  heroic 
age  and  the  early  fathers  of  our  degenerate 
commonwealth.  His  austere  figure  is  an  ex- 
ample and  a  reproach  to  a  frivolous,  luxurious, 
sceptical,  perfidious  generation." 

I  could  go  on  writing  forever  about  this 
great  and  good  man,  whom  it  was  my  happiness 
to  know ;  and  whose  intellectual  and  moral 
stature  so  dwarfs  the  men  of  the  day,  who  are 
worshipped  while  the  day  lasts,  and  are  then  for- 
gotten. Who  thinks  of  Carlyle  now  ?  Who 
is  benefitted  by  his  works  ?  Brownson  will  last 
to  all  time  in  Catholic  literature,  especially  in 
the  literature  of  this  country.  God  sent  him 
to  us  when  such  a  man  was  sorely  needed,  and 
when  just  the  kind  of  bitter  experience  that  he 
went  through  in  working  up  to  the  light  was 
needed  in  order  to  instruct  and  encourage 
others  who  were  groping  through  the  same 
dark  and  tortuous  ways.  It  was  heroic  truth  in 
him  to  say  :  "  I  brought  nothing  to  the  Church 
but  my  sins."  Once  in  the  Church,  he  never 
staggered,  but  went  straight  on  to  the  end. 

He  was  born  in  Stockbridge,  Vermont,  Sep- 
tember 16,  1803,  and  named  Orestes  Augustus. 
His  father  died  when  he  was  a  child.  His 
mother  was  poor,  and  he  was  adopted  by  a 
worthy  couple  in  Royaltown, .  who  brought 
him  up,  as  his  daughter  said,  "in  the  most 
rigid  form  of  the  New  England  orthodoxy  of 
that  period."  He  early  began  to  doubt,  and  at 
the  age  of  nineteen  was  in  great  spiritual  dark- 
ness. By  way  of  relief,  he  became  a  Presby- 
terian. This  was  in  1822.  Presbyterian  se- 
verity chilled  him,  and  his  free  spirit  revolted 
against   its  chains.      He   went  to  the  other 
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-extreme — to  the  verge  of  atheism.  Still  he  al- 
ways believed  in  God.  He  had  already  be- 
gun to  write,  and  his  power  was  at  once  recog- 
nized. He  next  became  a  Universalist  and  a 
minister,  and  edited  the  Gospel  Advocate.  At 
this  time  he  was  only  twenty -two.  He  after- 
wards edited  The  Philatifhropist,  and  contrib- 
uted to  the  Democratic  Revieiv  and  other 
periodicals.  He  was  still  restless,  and  in  1836 
■organized  in  Boston  the  Society  for  Christian 
Union  and  Progress.  In  1838  he  established 
his  own  review,  the  BoHon  QmrterJij,  which,  in 
1841:,  became  Broivnsons  Quarterly  Revieiv. 
On  October  20,  1841,  he  was  received  into  the 
*  €atholic  Church,  and  peace  at  last  came  to  his 
soul.  The  Revieiv  continued,  but  changed  its 
religion.  The  headquarters  were  soon  removed 
to  New  York.  In  1861,  the  publication  was 
•discontinued.  For  a  time,  the  Doctor  wrote  a 
monthly  leader  for  the  Catholic  World.  He  con- 
tributed also  to  the  Tablet,  and  prepared  what 
he  himself  described  as  some  of  his  most  care- 
ful articles  for  The  "  Ave  Maria."  He  also 
published  various  works,  the  chief  of  which  is 
The  American  Republic.  In  The  Convert,  he 
recounts  his  own  spiritual  struggles.  In  1873, 
he  resumed  the  publication  of  the  Quarterly, 
which  failing  health  induced  him  to  discon- 
tinue in  1875,  the  year  before  his  death. 

Brownson  was,  perhaps,  better  known  abroad 
than  any  other  American  writer,  and  his  judg- 
ment on  European  politics  and  the  drift  of 
€vents  was  singularly  accurate  and  sagacious. 
When  the  Catholic  University  was  started  in 
Dublin,-he  was  offered  a  chair  by  Dr.  New- 
man; and,  at  Dr.  Newman's  instance,  the  hon- 
orary degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  was 
conferred  on  him.  He  declined  the  proffered 
honor,  and  ended  his  days  as  he  began  them, 
on  his  own  soil,  battling  for  truth  and  justice 
to  the  last,  and  leaving  a  glorious  memory  to 
the  Catholics  of  this  New  World. 


Forget  Me  Not. 

ACCEPT  this  little  blue-eyed  flower, 
Preserve  it,  since  it  comes  from  me  ; 
And  may  its  magic  name  have  power 
To  keep  me  in  your  memory! 

For  I  shall  always  be  your  friend; 

And  when  the  flickering,  dying  flame 
Of  others'  love  has  found  an  end, 

My  love  will  ever  be  the  same. 


The  Saint  of  Genoa. 

(Continued  ) 
CATERINA   SERAFINA. 

This  might  well  be  the  title  of  the  whole 
of  this  sketch,  but  it  is  especially  suited  to  a 
chapter  in  which  the  reader  is  requested  to 
turn  aside  entirely  from  St.  Catharine's  exte- 
rior life  to  dwell  upon  the  wonders  of  her 
beautiful  heart.  To  gaze  upon  the  interior 
life  of  a  creature  like  her  would  require  as 
strong  a  spiritual  vision  as  would  be  those 
corporeal  eyes  that  could  gaze  upon  the  sun. 
And  yet  if  our  vision  be  not  strong  enough 
to  look  upon  one  of  God's  ambassadors,  how 
shall  we  be  able  to  behold  Him  when  all  mer- 
ciful veils  are  removed  ? 

The  connecting  link  between  St.  Catharine's 
exterior  life  and  her  interior  existence  was,  ac- 
cording to  our  notions  of  such  matters,  her 
devotion  to  the  Holy  Eucharist.  On  that 
same  Festival  of  the  Annunciation  when  she 
received  from  our  Lord  the  invitation  to  join 
Him  in  the  desert,  at  the  same  time  that  she 
was  turned  away  from  human  nourishment, 
she  was  given  a  singular  appetite  for  heavenly 
food.  She  had  thenceforward  an  ardent  desire 
to  receive  Holy  Communion  daily,  which  our 
Lord  took  good  care  should  be  gratified,  often- 
times inspiring  priests  to  administer  It  to  her 
when  she  was  not  presenting  herself  She 
had  a  holy  envy  of  priests  because  they  could 
receive  Holy  Communion  daily  without  at- 
tracting attention  ;  highly  valuing  also  their 
privilege  of  saying  three  Masses  on  Christmas 
Day. 

Once  on  receiving  Holy  Communion  our 
Saint  was  heard  to  exclaim  :  "  0  Lord,  it  seems 
to  me  that  if  I  were  dead  I  would  be  raised  to 
life  by  receiving  Thee ;  and  if  an  unconse- 
crated  host  should  be  given  me,  I  should 
know  it  by  the  taste,  as  one  knows  wine  from 
water."  "This  was,"  says  her  biographer, 
"because  the  consecrated  Host  sent  forth  a 
ray  of  love  which  pierced  the  centre  of  her 
heart ;  that  heart  of  which  she  herself  said  : 
"It  is  not  like  other  hearts,  for  it  finds  joy  in 
nothing  save  the  Lord  ;  therefore,  give  Him 
to  me." 

In  the  year  1189  the  city  of  Genoa  was  laid 
under  interdict  for  ten  days,  during  which 
time  the  Sacraments  could  not  be  adminis- 
tered within  its  walls.     St.  Catharine  during 
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this  period  went  every  morning  to  the  pil- 
grimage Church  of  the  Madonna  del  Monte, 
situated  on  the  summit  of  a  high  hill  three 
miles  from  the  city,  this  being  the  nearest 
church  lying  outside  the  limits  of  the  inter- 
dict. From  this  we  may  see  her  intense  de- 
votion to  the  Holy  Eucharist ;  nevertheless 
she  was  always  obedient  to  those  having  spir- 
itual authority  over  her  when  they  saw  fit  to 
prevent  her  from  receiving. 

Blessed  Angelo  of  Cirasso,  a  Franciscan 
Father  of  the  Observance,  no  less  a  theolo- 
gian than  a  saint,  hearing  St.  Catharine's  life 
greatly  censured,  undertook  to  examine  her 
vocation.  She  told  him  with  simplicity  that 
it  was  by  divine  command  that  she  daily  ap- 
proached the  Holy  Table,  and  at  his  request 
detailed  all  the  effects  of  it  in  her  soul.  He 
replied,  coldly  :  "  Perhaps,  after  all,  there  may 
be  some  defect  in  receiving  so  frequently." 
Valuing  the  will  of  God  more  than  consola- 
tions, St.  Catharine  obeyed  his  implied  com- 
mand, undergoing  therefrom  an  agony  beyond 
description.  The  sufferings  of  her  soul  re- 
acted on  her  body,  and  she  wasted  away  visi- 
bly amid  the  pains  of  mind,  heart  and  body 
into  which  this  privation  threw  her. 

When  Blessed  Angelo  saw  that  the  Saint 
valued  the  performance  of  Grod's  will  more 
than  her  personal  satisfaction,  more  than  con- 
solations,— that,  rather  than  do  wrong,  she 
was  willing  to  suffer  such  martyrdom  as  the 
privation  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  occasioned  in 
her,  he  withdrew  his  objection,  and  gave  such 
approbation  of  her  frequent  Communion  that 
all  malicious  tongues  were  silenced. 

Like  echoes  from  the  Canticles  came  her 
jubilant  strains  of  thanksgiving.  "And  I 
gave  the  keys  of  the  house  to  Love,  with  full 
power  to  do  all  that  was  necessary.  I  shall 
never  rest  until  I  am  hidden  and  enclosed  in 
that  divine  Heart,  wherein  all  created  forms 
are  lost.  0  Lord !  I  do  not  desire  to  follow 
Thee  for  these  consolations,  but  only  for  pure 
love." 

However,  the  more  she  shunned  consola- 
tions the  more  they  were  showered  upon  her. 
Sometimes  she  was  found  in  her  cell  prostrate 
on  the  ground  in  seraphic  adoration,  her  face 
covered  with  her  hands,  so  completely  lost  in 
a  paroxysm  of  divine  love  that  she  was  insen- 
sible to  all  sound.  Although  she  thus  habit- 
ually protested  against  consolations,  and  never 
sought    to  receive  information   on  spiritual 


themes,  there  is  a  tradition  that  she  one  day 
said  to  our  Lord  that  if  she  could  in  this  life 
enjoy  such  sweetness  and  bliss,  what  must  be 
the  beatitude  of  the  saints  and  angels  !  Our 
Lord  replied  that  such  happiness  would  be 
beyond  the  power  of  mortal  body  and  mortal 
mind  to  endure  while  on  earth.  With  that 
affectionate  familiarity  which  God  allows  Hi» 
chosen  ones  to  assume  towards  Him,  Catha- 
rine begged  to  be  permitted  to  taste  this  bliss 
for  one  short  moment.  Our  Lord  granted 
her  request.  The  joy  which  inebriated  her 
was  so  great  that  it  indeed  crazed  her  while  it 
lasted,  and  she  threw  herself  on  the  ground  in 
ecstasy.  Human  nature  is  capable  of  contri- 
tion and  penance,  but  it  is  too  shallow  to  con- 
tain such  an  ocean  of  love  and  bliss  as  that 
afforded  by  the  unveiled  vision  of  God. 

At  first  St.  Catharine's  human  nature  also 
joined  her  soul  in  delighting  in  her  constant 
union  with  God ;  but  by  degrees  that  union 
of  the  soul  with  God  became  so  close  that  it 
was  more  than  the  body  could  well  endure, 
and  the  flames  of  divine  love  seemed  to  con- 
sume her  heart,  causing  her  most  violent 
pains,  which,  nevertheless,  left  behind  them 
a  most  wonderful  sweetness. 

It  was  at  this  stage  of  her  spiritual  life  that 
the  Saint  felt  an  ardent  desire  for  death  ;  the 
soul  longed  to  be  free  from  the  body,  in  order 
to  join  itself  to  God,  and  the  body  to  be  free 
from  that  agony  of  love  inflicted  on  it  by  the 
soul.  Later  on  she  regarded  this  desire  as  de- 
fective, and  she  received  the  grace  to  have  her 
body  sustained  in  the  midst  of  all  the  suffer- 
ings which  the  close  contact  of  a  seraphic 
soul  entailed  upon  it. 

"I  hear  without  hearing,  I  see  without  see- 
ing," says  our  Saint  when  she  speaks  of  her 
visions ;  and  it  was  thus  that  Moses  spoke  to 
the  Lord,  face  to  face.  This  is  a  hearing 
more  intense,  a  seeing  yet  more  vivid,  than 
anythin.g  that  the  senses  can  impart,  and  the 
impression  on  the  mind  is  deeper  than  that 
which  ordinary  sensation  can  effect.  No  won- 
der, then,  that  her  visions  gave  her  such  an 
abundance  of  grace ;  no  wonder  that  they  be- 
came ever  present  to  her,  when  they  were  im- 
parted according  to  the  methods  of  eternity, 
and  not  of  time.  In  that  blessed  vision  al- 
ready related,  in  which  she  was  drawn  up  to 
rest  with  St.  John  upon  the  bosom  of  our 
Lord,  she  was  plunged  into  a  sea  of  bliss,  in 
which  she  remained  three  whole  years  ;  learn- 
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ing  the  while  many  lessons  of  the  wonderful 
sweetness  of  divine  love ;  and  thus  it  may  be 
said  that  this  vision  lasted  for  three  years.  In 
like  manner  the  vision  of  our  Lord  bearing  His 
cross  remained  in  her  mind  for  months,  illu- 
minating her  conscience,  and  discovering  to 
her  its  most  hidden  recesses. 

"  I  gave  the  keys  of  the  house  to  Love,  with 
full  power  to  do  all."  Love  unhampered,  un- 
restrained, free  and  pure,  was  the  sole  rule  in 
St.  Catharine's  life ;  it  was  the  motive  of  all 
her  actions ;  it  was  her  breath,  her  life ;  and 
yet  she  found  it  most  difficult  to  chronicle  its 
motions.  She  could  no  more  account  for  it 
than  we  can  trace  the  course  of  our  blood 
through  our  system,  although  we  may  feel  its 
warmth  and  count  its  pulsations.  She  needed 
it  as  we  need  the  air  which  we  breathe  ;  still 
what  it  did  for  her  she  did  not  know,  any  more 
than  we  know  the  exact  effect  of  each  particle 
which  we  inhale  in  our  lungs.  Yet  in  it  and 
with  it  and  by  it  she  knew  and  she  did  all 
that  she  knew  and  did ;  and  without  it  she 
would  have  ceased  to  exist. 

"I  am  that  wretch  who  is  deprived  of  love," 
once  exclaimed  the  devil  by  the  mouth  of  a 
possessed  person,  who  was  exorcised  in  the 
presence  of  St.  Catharine ;  and  these  words, 
"deprived  of  love,"  formed  as  it  were  a  text 
for  one  of  her  most  sublime  discourses,  wherein 
she  expresses  her  resolve  to  remain  forever 
shut  up  in  the  Heart  of  her*  Redeemer ;  and 
she  calls  upon  man  to  make  such  use  of  the 
time  granted  him  upon  earth  that  he  may 
escape  that  dreadful  prison  whose  worst  woe 
is  that  its  inmates  are  deprived  of  love,  de- 
prived of  love  for  all  eternity. 

Although  it  seems  to  us  that  St.  Catharine 
became  what  she  was  all  in  one  moment,  yet 
she  herself  says  that  she  was  led  on  step  by 
step.  In  truth,  her  conversion  was  a  grace 
which  carried  her  with  the  swiftness  of  the  six 
seraph  wings  to  the  foot  of  a  long  ladder  reach- 
ing up  to  the  throne  of  God, — a  ladder  whose 
lowest  round  is  so  far  above  us  that  we  can 
scarcely  distinguish  it. 

The  love  of  God  which  was  infused  into  her 
heart,  was  as  great  at  the  beginning  of  her 
conversion  as  at  the  close  of  her  life,  though 
it  apparently  grew,  for  it  showed  her,  at  each 
-elevation  which  she  gained,  something  more 
of  its  wonderful  modes  of  action ;  its  light 
revealing  to  her  that  many  things  which  at 
first  seemed  good  and  excellent  were  full  of 


fault,  and  to  ba  despised  and  cast  aside.  More 
and  more  she  learned  that  the  love  of  God 
cannot  suffer  the  heart  which  it  inhabits  to 
find  pleasure  in  aught  else  save  God,  and  so 
she  attained  a  sublime  compassion  for  those 
who  allowed  themselves  to  be  wholly  engrossed 
with  the  things  of  earth,  or  else,  loving  God, 
sought  to  unite  the  love  of  the  world  with  the 
divine  service. 

Guided  by  love,  she  went  from  virtue  to 
virtue,  until,  as  it  were,  she  beheld  the  God  of 
gods  in  Sion  ;  *  that  is,  beheld  while  yet  on 
earth  the  Joy  of  joys,  for  she  came  to  a  state 
of  perfection  in  which  we  are  told  that  she  be- 
gan to  taste  the  fruition  of  eternal  happiness. 
One  of  the  effects  of  this  state  was  to  inspire 
her  with  an  ardor  for  self-punishment,  this 
because  she  saw  that  the  mercy  and  goodness 
of  God  towards  His  elect  infinitely  surpass 
their  gratitude  towards  Him;  therefore  she 
could  not  endure  that  her  offences  against  Him 
should  go  unpunished.  Recognizing  the  ef- 
ficacy and  overwhelming  value  of  plenary  in- 
dulgences, she  yet  shrunk  from  obtaining 
them  ;  neither  did  she  ask  for  the  prayers  of 
others,  lest  thereby  she  might  escape  some 
portion  of  the  just  punishment  due  her  sins, 
for,  as  she  said  frequently,  she  desired  in  this 
life  neither  grace  nor  mercy  for  herself,  but 
only  justice  and  vengeance. 

At  this  time  it  was  given  to  her  also  to  per- 
ceive the  immense  abyss  which  separates  God 
from  creatures,  and  therefore  how  infinitely 
more  worthy  He  is  of  our  love  than  anything 
which  we  can  conceive  here  below;  and  her 
love  for  Him  was  so  justly  proportionate  to 
this  infinity  of  difference,  that  the  love  which 
she  felt  for  her  neighbor,  being  justly  regu- 
lated by,  and  in  due  proportion  to,  her  love  of 
God,  seemed  to  her  like  no  love  at  all.  Yet  we 
have  seen  that  her  love  of  her  neighbor  was 
heroic  almost  beyond  comprehension  or  imita- 
tion ;  because  loving  God  as  she  did,  she  of 
necessity  loved  all  that  He  loved,  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  He  loved  it,  although  of  course 
not  in  the  same  degree. 

"I  shall  never  rest  until  I  am  hidden  and 
enclosed  in  that  Heart  in  which  all  created 
forms  are  lost."  In  this  Heart  she  found  lib- 
erty, peace  and  contentment,  and  power  al- 
most boundless  ;  for  in  it  she  found  such  con- 
fidence that  whenever  she  was  moved  to  pray 

*  Ps.  Ixxxii,  8. 
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for  anything  she  heard  an  interior  voice  bid- 
ding her  to  do  so,  that  love  had  all  power. 

Hidden  and  enclosed  in  this  Heart,  she  was 
immersed  in  a  sea  of  profound  peace,  from 
which  she  would  not  issue  for  anything  that 
could  happen  in  this  life.  Here  she  found  the 
true  peace  surpassing  all  understanding, — a 
peace  leading  to  the  blissful  comprehension  of 
God's  loving  kindness, — a  peace  which  showed 
her  what  God  is,  and  "  He  is  this,  that  no  one 
finds  peace  apart  from  Him." 

Hidden  and  enclosed  in  this  Heart,  she 
found  in  God  a  guide  and  director  for  her  soul. 
One  who  performed  His  work  in  silence  and 
secrecy,  and  without  aid  from  any  creature, — 
a  director  who  never  allowed  her  to  receive 
aid  or  instruction  from  any  one  else, — never 
permitted  her  to  impart  to  any  one  those 
things  that  went  on  within  her,  but  caused 
the  holy  flame  to  burn  concealed  from  human 
gaze.  When  St.  Catharine  sought  to  reveal 
herself  to  others,  such  mental  suffering  was 
sent  to  her,  that  she  was  forced  to  desist ;  and 
when  she  sought  to  derive  instruction  from 
sermons  she  was  caught  up  into  ecstasy. 
When,  too,  she  sought  to  speak  of  the  things 
of  God,  language  failed  her,  a  failure  expressed 
in  these  words  :  "  To  him  who  seeks  to  know 
what  it  is  that  I  know  and  feel,  I  can  only  re- 
ply that  it  passes  all  utterance." 
(to  be  continued.) 


SteUa's  Expiation. 

BY   THE   AUTHOR   OF   "  TYBORNE,"   "  THE    STONELEIGHS 
OF    STONELEIGH,"   ETC. 


(Conclusion.) 
CHAPTER  IX. 

Adrian  and  Stella  returned  home  in  a  few 
months,  and  took  a  furnished  villa  in  Baden- 
Baden.  Adrian  soon  grew  weary  of  travelling, 
and  Baden  suited  him ;  while  its  vicinity  to 
Kreuzbronn,  and  the  fact  that  her  grand- 
parents spent  part  of  the  year  there,  made  it 
pleasant  for  Stella. 

And  now  began  for  her  a  strange  existence. 
Not  only  had  she  to  be  the  devoted  compan- 
ion and  nurse  of  Adrian,  but  she  had  to  mix 
somewhat  in  society,  to  be  well-dressed  and 
give  entertainments.  She  was  a  puzzle  in  the 
fashionable  world,  for  though  her  dress  was 


costly  and  elegant  she  would  never  adopt  cer- 
tain fashions.  No 'one  ever  saw  her  snowy 
neck  or  finely-moulded  arms  uncovered.  There 
was  ever  around  her  an  impress  of  exquisite 
modesty  ;  and,  though  sweet  and  agreeable  to- 
all,  a  certain  reserve  which  no  one  could  ex- 
plain, shielded  the  bride  like  an  armor.  Yet 
she  was  greatly  sought  after ;  her  matchless- 
beauty  and  rare  intelligence  attracted  many. 
People  were  sure  of  meeting  remarkable  per- 
sons and  agreeable  society  in  the  salons  of  the 
young  Baroness  d'Ursberg,  and  thus  they  were 
crowded.  When  her  elegant  carriage  and 
splendid  horses  drove  along  the  promenade,, 
many  envied  the  beautiful  girl  at  whose  feet 
fortune  seemed  to  have  poured  out  all  its  gifts. 
Although  it  was  clear  that  she  had  not  married 
for  love,  no  one  could  suppose  she  was  un- 
happy. The  peace  that  her  worldly  friends- 
sought  in  vain  was  evidentlj^  her  possession. 
If  never  in  high  spirits,  she  was  always  cheer- 
ful, and  she  seemed  to  have  found  her  place  in 
life.  Few,  if  any,  knew  of  the  tWo  hours  she 
spent  daily  in  a  little  convent  chapel  near  her 
house.  The  simple  nuns,  to  whom  she  was  a 
great  benefactress,  marvelled  at  the  motionless 
figure  and  bowed  head,  for  Stella  prayed  as 
those  alone  pray  who  find  in  prayer  their 
solace,  their  support,  their  strength. 

Her  prayers  finished,  Stella  went  to  her  daily 
work.  Adrian  was  subject  to  a  kind  of  spasm 
which  would  render  him  immovable  and 
speechless  for  a  certain  space.  The  doctors 
could  do  nothing,  and  no  one  knew  when  these 
attacks  would  come  on.  Hence  he  lived  in 
perpetual  indecision ;  the  smallest  point  had 
to  be  discussed,  whether  he  should  go  out,  or 
stay  in ;  put  on  his  cloak,  or  not ;  read  for 
ten  minutes,  or  for  twelve.  At  every  meal 
there  was  a  discussion  over  each  dish.  He 
asked  advice  a  hundred  times  a  day,  and  a 
hundred  times  did  he  find  his  wife  patient,  at- 
tentive, affectionate. 

At  first  Adrian  had  pity  on  her.  "  My  poor 
Stella  !"  he  would  say,  "  what  a  sacrifice  your 
life  is  ?  " 

"And  yours  also,  dear  Adrian,"  she  an- 
swered ;  "you  also  are  a  victim.  The  hand  of 
God  has  nailed  us  to  the  cross  ;  let  us  try  and., 
make  our  sacrifice  well  pleasing  to  Him." 

"  What  would  become  of  me  without  3'ou?" 
he  would  often  say.     "  I  could  never  have  livedi 
at  Kreuzbronn ;  and  how  could  I  have  borne 
my  life  alone  with  servants  ?  " 
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"See,  then,  how  good  God  has  been  to  unite 
us,"  Stella  would  reply. 

But  as  time  went  on,  Adrian  seemed  to  for- 
get this,  and  to  accept  her  loving  devotion  as 
a  matter  of  course.  Once  he  said  to  her : 
"You  are  indeed  like  my  guardian  angel, 
Stella :  I  forget  you." 

She  could  not  leave  him  to  go  to  Kreuz- 
bronn  ;  so  once  Rosine  came  to  stay  a  few  days 
with  her,  leaving  Bernard  under  the  special  care 
of  Father  Clement  and  the  devoted  servants. 
After  inspecting  the  villa,  Rosine,  happening 
to  be  alone  in  her  daughter's  bed-room,  which 
like  the  rest  of  the  house  was  elegantly  ap- 
pointed, tried  to  open  a  small  door  vv^hich  she 
fancied  led  into  another  room.  She  found  it 
locked.     At  that  moment  Stella  came  in. 

"  See  how  curious  I  am,  child  ?  "  said  Rosine. 
"I  thought  this  led  into  some  other  room, 
and  it  is  only  a  closet." 

Stella  silently  drew  a  key  from  her  pocket 
and  opened  the  door.  Rosine  started  back. 
"A  cell!"  she  cried. 

It  was  a  tiny  room,  with  bare  floor,  a  bed- 
stead and  straw  mattress  ;  a  table,  chair,  and 
prie-dieu,  of  the  commonest  wood, — its  only 
ornament  a  crucifix. 

"A  cell,"  repeated  Rosine. 

"Yes,"  said  Stella,  falling  on  her  knees: 
"the  cell  my  poor  grandfather  forsook  at 
Kreuzbronn.  Here  I  pass  my  nights.  Here 
I  hide  myself  when  my  heart  fails  me.  Here 
I  remind  myself  that  I  am  Stella  d'Ursberg, 
and  a  heavy  charge  laid  on  me.  Here  I  am 
poor  by  my  will  and  desire,  as  I  should  really 
be  if  I  were  not  forced  to  keep  that  terrible 
estate.  Here  is  my  true  place  in  the  midst  of 
the  world — the  cell  of  sacrifice.  More  and 
more  do  I  understand  this,  mother." 

Rosine  pressed  her  daughter  to  her  heart, 
and  together  they  knelt  before  the  crucifix 
and  whispered  a  De  profiindis.  When  they 
withdrew,  Stella  locked  the  door. 

"  No  one  knows  of  this  cell,"  said  she,  "  ex- 
cept my  maid  Janet,  and  she  has  promised 
me,  for  the  love  of  our  Lord,  never  to  tell  any 
one ;  and  I  can  trust  her,  for  she  is  truly 
pious." 

Another  year  fled  by,  and  a  change  came 
over  Bernard.  His  physical  strength  began 
to  fail.  He  sank  into  a  state  of  stupor,  and  in 
a  few  weeks  he  died  peacefully  like  a  child  go- 
ing to  sleep.  Stella  came  to  Kreuzbronn  for 
the  funeral,  at  which  Father  Clement  officiated. 


But  it  was  the  last  function  which  the  aged 
priest  woulil  ever  perform.  He  was  old  and 
feeble,  and  on  his  return  from  the  funeral  he 
fainted.  He  was  carried  to  a  room  in  the  cas- 
tle, and  devoted  attention  paid  to  him  ;  but  it 
was  clear  his  end  was  at  hand.  The  Last  Sacra- 
ments were  administered.  Rosine  and  Stella 
remained  beside  him.  He  gazed  tenderly  ons 
them.  "Pray  for  me,  my  children,"  he  said,, 
"that  I  may  obtain  a  merciful  judgment." 

There  was  a  short  silence,  after  which  the 
old  priest  prayed  again.  "  Lord  Jesus,  come  ! 
Mother  of  God,  pray  for  me.  St.  Joseph,  St. 
Bernard,  pray  for  me."  Again  there  was  a 
pause ;  then  he  whispered,  low :  "  Into  Thy 
hands,  0  Lord,  I  commend  my  spirit." 

Father  Clement  was  gone.  The  loss  to  the 
two  desolate  women  was  great,  yet  they  could 
not  wish  him  back  into  a  world  where  he  had 
suffered  so  much.  After  he  had  been  laid  in 
the  grave,  Rosine  returned  to  Baden  with 
Stella,  and  took  up  her  abode  in  her  daugh- 
ter's house. 

The  inhabitants  of  Kreuzbronn  were  greatly 
astonished  when,  soon  after  their  departure, 
orders  arrived  to  dismantle  the  castle.  All 
the  luxurious  furniture  disappeared.  Rare 
pictures  were  taken  from  the  walls  ;  the  con- 
servatories were  emptied  ;  the  beautifully  laid 
out  gardens  were  no  longer  tended ;  the  ser- 
vants were  dismissed,  the  older  ones  pensioned; 
only  a  few  remained  as  custodians  of  the  cast  le. 

Two  years  went  by.  Stella  had  now  passed 
her  majority.  She  presented  the  Castle  of 
Kreuzbronn,  and  a  certain  portion  of  its  lands, 
to  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese.  Soon  a  colony 
of  nuns,  who  were  devoted  to  the  care  of  the 
sick,  and  also  to  the  Perpetual  Adoration  of 
the  Blessed  Sacrament,  took  possession  of  the 
place  :  Kreuzbronn  became  once  more  a  re- 
ligious house. 

CHAPTER  X. 

Rodolf  de  Meerbaim  never  married,  to  the 
intense  disappointment  of  his  grandparents. 
He  would  not  even  reside  on  his  estates.     He 
spent  his  time  in  running  about  the  world, 
ever  seeking  for  some  new  excitement  to  still 
or  drown  the  sense  of  gnawing  pain  at  his 
heart.    He  paid  brief  visits  to  Baden.     He     j 
liked  to  see  Stella  in  society  moving  amidst     -j 
her  guests,  the  admiration  of  everyone ;   he      v 
liked  to  see  her  cheek  flush  and  her  eyes  kindle 
when  she  defended  the  Church  against  some 
of  the  accusations  so  often  hurled  at  her  in 
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modern  society.  •  But  he  could  not  endure  to 
see  Stella  in  home  life,  the  patient,  tender 
nurse,  or,  as  he  termed  it,  slave,  to  her  weak, 
peevish,  and  unconsciously  selfish  husband.  A 
sight  of  this  always  drove  him  away  for  months, 
and  then  the  hunger  for  one  glance  at  her 
brought  him  back  again. 

He  was  paying  one  of  these  visits  to  Baden 
soon  after  the , foundation  of  the  convent  at 
Kreuzbronn.  Stella's  act  in  founding  it  was, 
of  course,  much  censured,  and  Rodolf  took 
her  part ;  no  one,  he  declared,  could  ever  have 
wished  to  live  in  a  house  to  which  such  melan- 
choly memories  were  attached. 

"Why,  it  is  only  a  living  tomb!"  he  ex- 
claimed. 

"And  a  tomb  seems  all  that  is  reserved  for 
our  family,"  replied  his  grandmother,  fret- 
fully. "Your  grandfather  and  I  must  soon 
go,  and  you  have  denied  us  the  joy  of  seeing 
our  posterity." 

Rodolf,  as  usual,  was  trying  to  turn  the  sub- 
ject with  some  gay  jest,  when  the  door  opened  ; 
a  servant  had  come  to  announce  that  Baron 
Adrian  was  dangerously  ill.  Rodolf  turned 
pale  as  death  and  rushed  from  the  room. 

The  Count  and  Countess  hastened  to  the 
residence  of  Stella.  When  they  arrived  they 
found  Adrian  in  bed  and  conscious.  A  spasm 
of  a  much  more  serious  nature  than  usual 
had  attacked  him,  and  the  doctor  said  he  was 
dying.  His  confessor  was  with  him,  and  Ro- 
sine  and  Stella  knelt  in  the  ante-chamber  of 
his  room. 

Adrian's  life  was  passing  before  them,  and 
they  could  not  fear  for  him.  He  had  ever 
been  a  model — pure,  gentle  and  devoted — until 
the  terrible  illness  had  changed  him  against 
his  will,  and  he  had  accepted  with  resignation 
the  darkening  of  his  young  life. 

The  priest  opened  the  door  and  beckoned 
them  in.  Rodolf  and  the  grandparents  fol- 
lowed. Adrian  did  not  speak,  but  he  gave 
Stella  a  look  more  eloquent  than  words.  It 
spoke  of  his  deep  gratitude  to  her,  and  of  the 
celestial  peace  that  filled  his  soul. 

"  Brother  of  my  soul,"  whispered  Stella,  as 
she  bent  over  him,  "when  thou  shalt  enjoy 
eternal  happiness  in  the  vision  of  God,  ask 
that  my  last  hour  may  be  peaceful  like 
thine." 

His  eyes  answered  her,  and  then  his  loviug 
glance  took  leave  of  Rosine,his  second  mother. 

Soon  the  sound  of  a  bell   announced  the 


coming  of  the  Holy  Viaticum,  followed  by  the 
household.  Adrian  received  the  Bread  of  Life  ; 
then  followed  the  anointing,  and  scarcely  was 
it  over  when,  opening  his  eyes,  and  gazing  on 
the  crucifix  which  his  wife  held  before  him,  the 
dying  man  exclaimed  :  "  My  God  and  my  ail !" 
In  an  instant  he  had  departed. 

The  body  was  taken  to  Kreuzbronn,  at- 
tended by  Rodolf,  with  other  distant  relatives 
and  friends.  The  day  after  the  funeral,  Ro- 
dolf sought  Rosine  :  "Dear  aunt,"  he  said,  "I 
know  you  will  not  blame  me,  nor  talk  of  eti- 
quette. You  know  how  I  have  loved  Stella  ; 
I  love  her  still ;  only  let  me  have  a  ray  of 
hope,  and  I  will  never  approach  her  for  a  year 
— two  years  if  need  be.  But  my  dread  that 
she  may  go  into  a  convent  is  so  great  that  I 
cannot  wait." 

"Dear  Rodolf,"  Rosine  replied,  "  Stella  will 
never  marry  again." 

"  Aunt,  let  me  see  her,"  burst  forth  Rodolf. 
"  Do  not  refuse  me  this  ;  let  me  plead  my  own 
cause." 

Rosine  arose  and  quitted  the  room.  In  a 
few  minutes  the  door  opened  and  Stella  en- 
tered. She  was  attired  in  simple  mourning. 
There  was  no  parade  of  woe:  she  looked  neither 
ill  nor  unhappy.  Rodolf  would  have  thrown 
himself  at  her  feet,  but  by  an  imperative  gest- 
ure she  prevented  him,  and,  seating  herself, 
motioned  him  to  do  the  same. 

"  Stella,  give  me  hope,"  he  said,  "  and  then 
I  will  leave  you ;  I  will  submit  to  any  test, 
any  delay  ;  only  give  me  hope." 

"Rodolf,"  said  Stella,  "I  will  not  play  for 
one  moment  with  a  love  so  true  and  gener- 
ous as  yours.  I  will  never  marry  again  ;  but, 
for  your  own  soul's  sake,  I  put  to  you  this 
question  :  Are  you  asking  me  as  a  Catholic  or 
a  Protestant  ?  " 

"Stella,  you  are  my  life's  star,  as  I  told  you 
years  ago.  I  will  embrace  your  faith.  Stella, 
be  mine.  You  love  me  ;  I  believe  you  do. 
No  barrier  is  between  us  now  ;  you  have  ful- 
filled your  father's  wish ;  you  have  made 
Adrian's  sad  life  happy;  you  have  paid  back 
to  him  the  life  he  risked  for  Bernardin.  Now, 
Stella,  be  mine,  and  I  will  strive  to  repay  you 
for  all  your  patient  devotion,  your  noble  sac- 
rifice." 

"I  do  not  love  you,  Rodolf,"  she  answered. 

He  sprang  to  his  feet 

"  No,"  she  continued  :  "  I  will  tell  you  the 
truth.     I  did  once,  at  least  the  germ  of  love 
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for  you  was  in  my  heart ;  but  my  love  could 
not  live  without  reverence  ;  and  since  the  time 
when  you  offered  to  barter  for  this  poor  hand 
of  mine  your  faith,  your  hopes  of  heaven, — 
and  since  I  have  seen  that  thus  you  have  really 
acted,  Rodolf,  my  love  died." 

"  It  can  live  again,  Stella,"  he  cried.  ''  I 
will  be  all  you  wish.  Can  you  not  see  how 
the  loss  of  you  has  maddened  me  and  distorted 
all  that  was  good  in  me  ?  "- 

"  It  should  not,"  she  answered  ;  ''  it  need  not 
now.  Your  wife  Lean  never  be.  I  have  told 
you  that  I  do  not  love  you,  lest  you  should,  by 
some  strange  fancy,  imagine  my  choice  in  life 
is  an  unhappy  one.  Rodolf,  now  I  am  going 
to  be  a  nun." 

^'  Merciful  Heaven  ! "  he  cried,  striking  his 
forehead ;  "  immure  yourself  in  a  living  tomb ! " 

A  radiance  shone  on  Stella's  face.  Her  eyes 
were  raised  and  fixed  on  a  painting  that  hung 
opposite.  It  was  a  rare  and  beautiful  pic- 
ture of  our  Divine  Lord.  She  rose  to  her  feet. 
"And  is  Kis  love,"  she  said,  pointing  to  the 
picture,  "  to  be  weighed  in  the  balance  with 
yours  ?  Yours,  a  passion  that  has  spoilt  your 
life,  that  has  debased  instead  of  ennobled  you  ? 
What  has  your  life  been  these  four  last  years  ? 
A  selfish  pursuit  of  your  own  happiness. 
What  is  the  fate  of  your  peasantry  ?  You 
draw  their  money  to  spend  on  yourself.  Do 
you  care  for  their  welfare  and  happiness  ?  And, 
then,  I  am  going  to  devote  myself  to  Him  who 
is  all  unselfish,  who  never  spared  Himself, 
whose  one  thought  has  been  my  happiness, 
and  the  happiness  of  all  His  people.  And  is 
a  life  spent  with  Him  to  be  called  immured  ? 
No,  Rodolf :  it  is  a  life  of  peace,  of  joy,  of  ex- 
ceeding honor.  I  gave  up  your  poor,  earthly 
love,  and  I  have  received  more,  unspeakably 
more,  than  I  gave." 

He  stood  motionless  while  she  spoke  ;  her 
words  seemed  to  cut  into  his  soul. 

"  Rodolf,  let  there  be  an  end  to  this,"  she 
continued.  "Rouse  yourself,  and  be  a  man; 
be  true  to  your  better  nature,  to  the  whisper- 
ings of  God's  grace.  Embrace  our  faith,  not 
for  love  of  me,  but  because  it  is  the  truth,  the 
everlasting  beauty.  Be  a  man,  Rodolf,  and 
live  for  others ;  and  then,-  though  we  shall 
never  meet,  let  me  be  proud  of  you ;  let  me 
reverence  you  as  noble  and  great ;  let  me  be 
able  to  thank  my  God  that  the  love  of  me, 
though  so  unworthy,  was  at  least  the  step- 
ping-stone that  led  you  to  Him." 


She  took  from  a  table  beside  her  a  small  cross 
carved  in  ivory  and  extended  it  towards  him. 
He  sank  on  his  knees.  He  kissed  the  cross 
she  presented  to  him,  and  pressed  a  long,  last 
kiss  on  her  slender  fingers. 

"  In  this  sign  conquer,"  she  said ;  and 
leaving  the  cross  in  his  grasp  she  van- 
ished. 

Rodolf  never  saw  her  again.  A  few  hours 
afterwards  he  quitted  Baden  for  Paris.  His 
grandparents  fumed  and  fretted,  till  at  the  end 
of  two  months  they  received  a  startling  letter 
from  him.  He  had  become  a  Catholic.  Then 
they  fumed  and  fretted  the  more,  not  that 
their  prejudices  were  very  strong,  but  because 
they  feared  he  would  become  a  monk.  This 
idea  was  only  strengthened  when  Rosine  and 
Stella,  having  wound  up  their  affairs,  and  re- 
signed the  remaining  portion  of  the  Kreuz- 
bronn  property  into  the  hands  of  the  Bishop, 
humbly  sought  admittance  to  the  convent  at 
Kreuzbronn,  bringing  with  them  no  other 
dowry  than  the  small  fortune  Rosine  possessed. 
They  would  not  have  the  titles  of  benefac- 
tresses or  foundresses.  But  their  story  was 
known,  and  crowds  besieged  the  chapel  at  the 
successive  ceremonies  of  their  reception  and 
profession. 

The  convent  drew  so  many  visitors  to  the 
village  that  some  of  the  old  castle  servants 
opened  a  hotel.  Thither  often  came  the  old 
Count  and  Countess  de  Meerbaim,  and  in 
course  of  time  both  were  received  into  the 
Church. 

Rodolf 's  conversion  seemed  to  have  changed 
his  whole  character.  He  now  devoted  himself 
to  his  estates.  In  course  of  time  he  married 
a  fervent  Catholic,  and  the  posterity  his  grand- 
parents had  longed  to  see  did  actually  climb 
their  knees.  His  wife,  Marie  de  Meerbaim, 
often  went  to  see  the  two  nuns :  Rosine, 
lovely  in  her  old  age,  and  Stella,  in  her  ma- 
ture beauty.  The  Superior  told  her  in  pri- 
vate that  they  were  the  edification  and  conso- 
lation of  the  whole  house. 

Great  was  the  reverence  that  Marie  felt  for 
her  who  had  indeed  been  to  her  husband  a 
life's  star ;  but  she  guessed  not  the  mystery  of 
her  life  ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  death  of 
Sister  Mary  of  the  Seven  Dolors, 
was  called,  and  that  of  Sister 
Cross,  as  Stella  was  named,  thj 
Marie  at  length  learned  the  stoj 
Stella's  expiation 
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The  City  of  Mary. 


M.  P.  Thompson,  in  The  Catholic  World. 

The  town  of  Le  Pay  has  long  been  cele- 
brated in  the  Christian  world  for  its  Eglise 
Angelique — one  of  those  churches  that,  like 
Westminster  Abbey,  were,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, consecrated  by  the  ministry  of  angels, — 
but  still  more  celebrated,  perhaps,  for  its  mi- 
raculous Vierge  Noire,  carved  out  of  setim- 
wood,  says  the  poetic  legend,  by  Jeremias  of 
old,  in  a  season  of  prophetic  enthusiasm  during 
his  exile  in  the  land  of  Eojypt,  and  sent,  some 
say,  from  the  East  by  Haroun-al-Raschid  to 
the  mighty  Emperor  Charlemagne.  And  the 
town  itself  is  as  strange  and  wonderful  as  the 
legendary  history  of  the  church  and  its  Ma- 
donna. It  is  built  over  the  extinct  fires  of  a 
volcanic  mountain,  and  in  every  direction  are 
basaltic  rocks  and  tall,  isolated  peaks  that  give 
the  place  a  physiognomy  apart.  The  ap- 
proaches, too,  are  singularly  beautiful.  The 
railway  from  Brioude  comes  sweeping  around 
a  mountain  bordered  by  columnar  rocks  into  a 
large  basin  formed  by  the  union  of  three  beau- 
tiful valleys  watered  by  the  Loire,  the  Borne, 
and  the  Dolaison,  This  basin  is  encircled  by 
bold  hills  riven  into  varied  fantastic  shapes  by 
some  awful  force.  At  the  east  is  Mount  Anis, 
on  the  side  of  which  stands  "Pay  Notre 
Dame,"  *  the  favored  city  of  our  Lady,  rising 
from  the  fresh  green  valley,  tier  above  tier, 
like  an  amphitheatre,  with  successive  stages 
of  convents,  churches,  donjons,  and  private 
dwellings,  its  streets  leading  up  in  converging 
lines  to  the  Angelic  Church,  which  stands  on 
a  truncated  cone  at  the  foot  of  the  Rocher 
Corneille — an  enormous  cliff  of  volcanic  brec- 
cia that  towers  directly  above,  bearing  on  its 
summit  the  colossal  statue  of  Notre  Dame  de 
Prance,  cast  out  of  the  ordnance  taken  at  Se- 
bastopol.  On  all  sides  are  the  sharp  volcanic 
eliffs  that  make  Puy  one  of  the  most  striking 
and  singular  towns  in  Earope. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  Borne  as  you  ap- 
proach the  city  is  the  Rocher  d'Esp.ally — a 
huge  basaltic  eliff  that  stands  isolated  in  the 
valley,  its  foot  bathed  by  the  river.  On  the 
top  ojice  stood  a  fortress  erected  for  defence 
lljy  the  Bishops  of  Puy,  and  famous  in  the  his- 


*  Puy  is  derived  from  a  Celtic  word  signifying  a 
lieightor  isolated  peak. 


tory  of  the  province.  Here  Charles  VI  re- 
ceived notice  of  his  father's  death,  and,  though 
the  greater  part  of  his  kingdom  was  in  the 
hands  of  foreigners,  was  proclaimed  king  of 
France  by  a  few  faithful  vassals  of  Languedoc 
come  to  take  their  oath  of  allegiance.  This 
historic  castle,  where  more  than  one  king  had 
been  a  guest,  was  in  the  sixteenth  century  be- 
sieged b}'^  the  Routiers,  the  Huguenots,  and 
the  Leaguers,  one  after  the  other,  and  totally- 
ruined.  Only  a  few  crumbling  walls  remain 
of  the  ancient  halls  once  made  brilliant  by 
knights  in  armor  and  courtly  array,  and 
graced  by  ladies  of  the  train  of  Mary  of  An- 
jou.  The  view  from  these  ruins  is  exceed- 
ingly picturesque.  At  the  west  is  the  charm- 
ing valley  of  Bernarde,  between  the  dark,  pris- 
matic rocks  so  appropriately  called  the  Or- 
gues  d'Espally,  and  another  cliff,  on  which 
stands  the  Chateau  de  Ceyssac.  At  the  south 
are  the  heights  of  Rouzon.  At  the  north  are 
rich  uplands  where  you  see  Paradis,  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Doc- 
trine. But  the  finest  view  is  at  the  east,  where 
rises  the  mountain  of  holy  Anis,  ascended  by 
Popes,  emperors,  kings,  nobles,  and  saint  after 
saint,  to  pay  homage  to  Oar  Lady  of  Pay  en- 
throned above  the  town  that  sprang  into  ex- 
istence solely  to  do  her  honor.  At  the  foot 
winds  the  Borne,  through  orchards  and  mead- 
ows, past  the  walls  of  St.  Laurent,  where  Du 
Guesclin  first  found  a  tomb,  and  then  around 
the  tall,  sharp  Rocher  de  S.  Michel,  otherwise 
called  the  Aiguille,  or  Needle,  that  rises  nearly 
three  hundred  feet  from  the  valley,  looking 
like  a  jet  of  lava  suddenly  thrown  up  by  some 
subterranean  force  and  at  once  congealed. 
This  lofty,  precipitous  rock  stands  in  the  sub- 
urbs of  Pay,  and  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
features  of  the  landscape.  It  seems  to  close 
the  valley  at  the  northeast,  and  hides  from 
view  another  basaltic  cliff  crowned  by  the  an- 
cient Castle  of  Polignac.  Perched  as  by  en- 
chantment on  the  very  top  of  the  Needle  is 
the  seemingly  inaccessible  Chapel  of  St.  Mi- 
chael, built  in  the  tenth  century  on  the  ruins 
of  an  old  pagan  temple  hewn  out  of  the  rock, 
where  once  were  worshipped  strange  gods — 

"  Osiris,  Isis,  Orus,  and  their  train." 

You  ascend  to  it  by  means  of  steps  hewn  zig- 
za,g  up  the  perpendicular  side  of  the  cliff,  with 
a  broader  shelf  here  and  there  on  which  once 
stood  oratories  to  St.  Gabriel,  St.  Raphael,  and 
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St.  Guinefort — an  ancient  martyr  said  to  be 
the  son  of  a  Scottish  king.  The  chapel  on 
the  top  stands  on  a  small  esplanade  surrounded 
by  a  parapet.  It  is  much  injured,  but  is  in- 
teresting on  account  of  the  mosaic  work  and 
curious  sculptures  of  both  pagan  and  Christian 
times.  And  there  are  mysterious  recesses  and 
passages  in  the  walls  that  formed  part  of  the 
ancient  temple  of  Osiris.  The  old  statue  of 
St.  Michael  the  Archangel  that  once  stood 
like  a  Stylite  on  his  column  was  hurled  down 
the  precipice  by  the  Huguenots  when  they 
sacked  the  chapel.  They  left  the  building  in 
a  ruinous  condition,  but  the  general  effect  has 
not  been  impaired,  and  its  graceful  outline 
against  the  pure  sky^  in  perfect  harmony  with 
the  richly-colored  cliff  on,  which  it  stands,  is 
the  admiration  "of  every  traveller.  From  the 
esplanade  there  is  a  fine  view  of  Espally  on 
one  side,  the  City  of  Mary  at  the  south,  beau- 
tiful villas  in  every  direction,  and  on  the  hori- 
zon the  mountains  of  Pertuis  and  Mezenc  and 
the  crater  of  Bar. 

When  we  arrived  at  Puy,  the  afternoon  sun 
.  had  already  disappeared  from  the  valley,  but 
it  still  lit  up  peak  after  peak  of  the  surround- 
ing heights  ;  and  as  the  train  swept  in  a  broad 
curve  around  the  foot  of  Mount  Anis,  afford- 
ing a  magnificent  view  of  the  whole  town  and 
its  environs,  we  were  startled,  as  by  a  sudden 
vision,  at  the  sight  of  the  gigantic  statue  of 
Notre  Dame  de  France  on  the  top  of  the 
Rocher  Corneille,  the  culminating  point  of  the 
landscape,  holding  up  her  Child,  as  it  were,  to 
the  adoration  of  the  whole  world.  Standing 
against  the  dark-blue  evening  sky,  bathed  in 
the  golden  glory  of  the  setting  sun,  she  looked, 
crowned  with  twelve  stars  as  she  is,  like  the 
woman  in  the  Apocalypse  clothed  with  the  sun 
— a  great  wonder  indeed  in  the  heavens.  The 
spire  of  St.  Michael,  too,  on  its  lofty  cliff  was 
tipped  with  the  same  celestial  fire.  And  seated 
majestically  in  mid-air  at  the  foot  of  the 
Rocher  Corneille,  but  in  a  graver  light,  was  the 
angel-consecrated  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  du 
Puy,  where  the  Salve  Regina  was  first  sung, — 
vast  and  imposing,  its  fa9ade,  with  arch  rising 
above  arch,  decorated  with  the  curious  black- 
and-white  mosaic  peculiar  to  Auvergne ;  its 
swelling  domes  giving  it  a  Byzantine  appear- 
ance ;  its  Clocher  Angelique,  from  which  the 
Angelus  was  first  rung,  rising  above  the  altar 
of  Mary  ;  and  its  huge  tower  of  the  eleventh 
•entury,  built  of  volcanic  rocks,  each  story 


diminishing  in  size,  dark,  heavy,  and  ungrace- 
ful, but,  toWering  from  the  immense  edifice^ 
twenty-four  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  a  truly  striking  and  picturesque  object 
at  a  distance.  One's  first  impulse  is  to  visit 
this  venerable  sanctuary ;  but  as  it  was  toa 
late  an  hour  we  established  ourselves  in  pleas- 
ant rooms  overlooking  the  Place  du  Breuil,  a 
handsome  square  with  a  large  fountain  in  the 
centre,  surrounded  by  public  buildings  of  mod- 
ern style,  with  a  spacious  promenade  on  one 
side  embowered  by  plane-trees. 

Early  the  next  morning  we  started  for  the 
Cathedral.  We  soon  found  ourselves  in  nar- 
row, gloomy  streets  of-  mediaeval  character^ 
lined  with  dark,  lava-built  houses  and  shops 
with  broad,  unglazed  Roman  arches.  Before 
the  doors  sat  women  in  queer  caps,  rattling 
their  bobbins  as  they  swiftly  wove  their  beau- 
tiful lace,  and  chattering  as  fast  as  they  wove. 
At  the  corners  of  the  streets,  and  before  many 
of  the  houses,  was  a  Madonna,  with  a  lamp- 
generally  lighted  on  Saturdays  and  the  vigils 
of  our  Lady's  festivals,  or  when  some  one  of 
the  neighborhood  has  a  special  grace  to  im- 
plore. Funerals  and  the  annual  processions 
stop  before  these  niches  to  sing,  by  way  of  sal- 
utation, the  familiar  verse  : 

"  Maria,  Mater  gratiee, 
Mater  Misericordise, 
Tu  nos  ab  hoste  protege, 
Et  hor^  mortis  suscipe. ' ' 

At  length  we  came  to  the  immense  staircase 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  steps  leading 
up  to  the  Cathedral,  that  excites  the  astonish- 
ment of  every  one  who  sees  it  for  the  first 
time.  It  is  constructed  of  great  blocks  of 
lava,  with  platforms  at  certain  intervals  where 
booths  are  erected  on  high  festivals  for  the 
sale  of  objects  of  devotion.  Ascending  one  of 
these  flights  after  another,  we  came  to  a  great 
cavernous  archway  over  sixty  feet  in  length, 
leading  up  to  the  Porte  Doree,  the  grand  en- 
trance to  the  church,  which  is  supported  by 
columns  of  red  porphyry.  Here  we  found 
ourselves  in  a  pillared  portico  resting  on  three 
great  arches  directly  beneath  the  nave  ;  for 
the  church,  not  having  room  on  the  narrow 
mountain  shelf,  projects  over  the  side  of  the 
precipice,  upheld  by  immense  arches  resting 
on  enormous  pillars.  On  the  sill  of  the  Porte 
Doree  is  graven  a  Latin  distich,  running  thus  : 
'"  If  thou  keepest  not  thyself  from  heinous  of- 
fences, beware  of  crossing  this  threshold  ;  for 
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the  Queen  of  Heaven  wishes  to  be  honored  by 
hearts  pure  from  all  stain." 

In  former  times  the  staircase  continued  to 
ascend  beyond  the  Porte  Doree,  and  led  to  an 
entrance  in  the  church  above,  between  the 
nave  and  the  high  altar.  This  enabled  the 
ministering  priest  on  great  festivals  to  give 
his  benediction  not  only  to  the  worshippers 
actually  in  the  church,  but  to  the  multitude 
that  covered  the  immense  flight  of  steps,  ex- 
tending down  into  the  very  heart  of  the  city. 
This  must  have  been  an  admirable  spectacle. 
Unfortunately,  this  curious  entrance  has  been 
closed,  and  two  side  rampes  now  lead  np  from 
the  porch  into  the  aisles. 

The  church,  which  is  of  the  Romanesque 
style,  is  vast,  solemn,  and  cavern-like,  with  an 
air  of  venerable  antiquity  in  keeping  with  its 
history-.  It  contains  seven  altars,  with  the 
same  privileges  attached  to  them  as  to  the 
Seven  Stations  at  Rome.  Here  we  found 
priests  absorbed  in  the  holy  mysteries,  and 
groups  of  worshippers  everywhere,  particularly 
before  the  high  altar,  over  which  stands  the 
black  Madonna  copied  from  the  ancient  statue. 
Directly  above  rises  the  Clpcher  Angelique,  at 
the  junction  of  the  nave  and  transepts.  The 
apsis  of  the  church,  which  is  square,  is  called 
the  Angelic  Chamber,  being  the  original  edi- 
fice at  whose  consecration  "  angels  officed  all." 
It  is  of  the  sixth  century,  if  not  older,  and  is 
simple  and  severe  in  style,  without  any  decora- 
tion. The  transepts  are  of  the  ninth  century, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  nave  is  of  the 
eleventh.  Each  part  retains  the  stamp  of  the 
period  in  which  it  was  built,  growing  richer 
in  ornamentation  as  it  approaches  modern 
times.  There  is  an  interesting  series  of  fres- 
coes, quaint,  and  in  some  respects  admirable, 
saved  from  ruin  through  Prosper  Merim^e, 
and  attributed  by  some  to  Benedetto  Ghirlan- 
dajo,  who  is  known  to  have  worked  this  side 
the  Alps. 

In  one  of  the  chapels  are  the  relics  of  St. 
Oeorge — not  him  of  Cappadocia,  but  the  first 
apostle  of  Velay,  commissioned,  according  to 
tradition,  by  St.  Peter  himself.  It  was  he  who 
set  apart  the  summit  of  Mount  Anis,  planting 
around  it  a  hedge  of  thorns  to  keep  it  from 
profanation,  in  fulfilment  of  a  divine  indica- 
tion very  similar  to  that  which  led  to  the 
foundation  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  at  Rome. 
Here  St.  Martial,  the  great  apostle  of  Aqui- 
taine,  set  up  an  altar  in  honor  of  our  Lady, 


and  deposited  precious  relics  he  had  brought 
from  the  East.  But  it  was  St.  Evode,  or  Vosi, 
who  erected  the  church  that  became  celebrated 
as  the  ifeglise  Angelique.  The  old  legend  says 
that  when  he  approached  for  the  purpose  of 
consecrating  it,  the  bells  began  to  ring  out, 
untouched  by  human  hands  ;  and  the  doors 
opened  of  themselves,  showing  thousands  of 
torches  burning  in  the  sanctuary,  and  the  al- 
tar still  flowing  with  the  oil  angels  had  poured 
on  the  stone  of  sacrifice,  the  rich  odor  of  which 
perfumed  the  whole  building.  It  was  the  re- 
nown of  this  Angelic  Church  and  its  altar  to 
Mary  that  drew  settlers  to  Mount  Anis,  form- 
ing a  town  that  finally  grew  into  the  capital 
of  Velay  and  the  see  of  a  Bishop.  The  church 
was,  from  the  first,  considered  a  place  of  such 
special  sanctity  that  no  one  was  allowed  to  be 
buried  within  its  walls — a  rule  so  strictly  ob- 
served that  the  canons  refused  to  allow  John 
of  Bourbon,  one  of  the  greatest  Bishops  of 
Puy,  to  be  buried  therein,  though*  a  large  sum 
was  offered  for  the  privilege.  Its  greatest 
treasure  was  the  statue  that  became  renowned 
as  Notre  Dame  du  Puy.  This  has  been  at-- 
tributed  to  various  kings,  such  as  Charle- 
magne and  good  King  Dagobert ;  but  most 
writers  of  modern  times  think  it  was  brought 
from  the  East  by  St.  Louis,  though  there 
seems  to  be  no  proof  of  this  whatever.  It  is 
certain  that  Our  Lady  of  Puy  was  in  great  re- 
pute long  before  the  time  of  St.  Louis.  Most 
of  the  Capetian  kings  came  here  to  pay  her 
homage.  Centuries  before  the  Crusades,  the 
old  Counts  of  Bigorre  in  the  Pyrenees  conse- 
crated their  domains  to  St.  Mary  of  Puy,  out 
of  devotion,  and  paid  her  an  annual  tribute  as 
her  vassals.  In  1062  Count  Bernard  of  Bigorre 
fixed  this  sum  at  sixty  sols  morlaas.  At  all 
events,  the  statue  honored  here  from  time  im- 
memorial was  no  doubt  brought  from  the 
East,  for  it  was  curiously  carved  out  of  some 
oriental  wood — cedar,  ebony,  or  setim-wood — 
that  had  grown  quite  black  with  the  smoke 
from  lamps  and  censers.  It  was  of  singular 
but  noble  aspect.  The  Virgin  was  seated  on 
a  kind  of  stool,  with  the  Child  on  her  knee. 
Both  were  closely  swathed  after  the  manner 
of  Egyptian  mummies,  and  covered,  all  but 
the  faces,  with  papyrus,  a  portion  of  which  is 
to  be  seen  in  the  museum  at  Puy.  Every 
Christmas  eve  and  Good  Friday  they  were 
washed  with  wine  and  water,  and  clothed  with 
rich    robes,    and    adorned   with    jewels    and 
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crowns.  Thirty-six  lamps  of  silver  were  kept 
burning  night  and  clay  before  this  statue  by 
the  foundation  of  special  votaries.  Only  cer- 
tain dignitaries  besides  the  Bishops  and  Can- 
ons of  the  church  could  celebrate  the  holy 
I  mysteries  at  the  altar  beneath,  and  even  they 
I  could  not  say  the  Mass  for  the  Dead — a  rule  so 
rigidly  maintained  that  a  general  of  the  Capu- 
chins in  the  seven teeuth  century,  noted  for  his 
sanctity,  sought  in  vain  for  the  permission. 
Suspended  above  this  altar  was  a  silver  dove 
holding  the  vase  containing  the  Holy  Eucha- 
rist, thus  inscribed  :  "  In  this  tomb  is  the  Body 
of  the  Lord,  whose  love  gave  life  to  the  world 
through  His  death." 

(conclusion  next  week.) 


The  Medal  of  Our  Lady. 

A  French  exile  of  a  noble  family  who  was 
so  fortunate  as  to  save  the  greater  part  of  his 
extensive  property  from  the  hands  of  those  in- 
famous butchers,  Robespierre,  Dan  ton,  Marat, 
and  their  associates,  and  thereby  to  secure  for 
himself  and  his  family  an  honorable  station, 
often  related  the  following  incident : 

I  had  already  passed  a  long  time  in  the 
Bastile,  at  Paris,  and  with  hundreds  of  others 
I  expected  the  execution  of  the  sentence  of 
death.  One  morning  the  guardian  of  the 
prison  entered  and  read  out  the  names  of  those 
that  were  to  mount  the  fatal  car  and  place 
their  heads  under  the  murderous  knife.  The 
death-list  contained  about  fifty  names,  and 
mine  was  amongst  them.  An  indescribable 
confusion  followed  :  some  wept  and  screamed, 
and  cursed  the  tyrants  ;  whilst  others  exulted, 
and  gave  expression  to  their  gratitude  to  God 
in  loud  songs  of  praise,  because  the  hour  of 
their  liberation  was  at  hand. 

All,  except  myself,  had  left  the  prison  to 
enter  upon  the  fatal  journey.  "  Have  patience 
with  me  !"  I  cried  to  the  jailer.  "  Last  night 
I  lost  my  medal,  and  I  cannot  go  without  it." 

"Medal!  What  kind  of  a  medal?"  he 
answered,  impatiently. 

"My  medal  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,"  I  said, 
tossing  about  the  straw  on  which  I  had  slept. 

"Forward!"  cried  the  man,  imperiously; 
"  not  a  moment's  delay  !" 

"Ah !  have  some  pity  on  me  !  Grant  me 
only  a  moment !  During  my  whole  life  I  have 
worn  the  medal  round  my  neck,  and  now,  on 


my  last  journey — "  I  broke  down.  My  sor- 
row for  the  lost  article  choked  me.  I  expected 
a  storm  of  abuse  from  the  inflexible  prison- 
keeper,  and  imagined  that  he  would  call  the 
guard,  and  throw  me  out  forcibly.  But  I  was 
mistaken.  He  became  quite  gentle,  smiled 
pleasantly,  and  said  :  "Remain,  then,  amongst 
the  living  for  to-day  without  your  medal,  and 
to-morrow  you  may  mount  the  scaffold  with 
it!" 

With  these  words  he  turned  his  back  on 
me,  and  slammed  the  door  of  the  prison.  Just 
at  that  moment  I  found  the  medal,  and  called 
after  him,  but  in  vain.  He  did  not  hear  me. 
I  pressed  the  dear  image  to  my  lips  and  kissed 
it  with  as  much  fervor  as  if  I  had  been  restored 
to  life. 

Mext  morning  the  prison-door  was  opened 
by  a  strange  jailer  whom  I  had  never  seen  be- 
fore, and  who  called  over  the  list  of  the  vic- 
tims. My  name  was  not  amongst  them.  I 
never  learned  the  reason  why.  Perhaps  I  was 
believed  to  have  been  already  immolated,  or 
perhaps  I  was  set  down  as  a  fugitive. 

One  evening,  about  a  week  afterwards,  the 
terrible  cry  of  "  Fire  ! "  was  heard  in  the  court- 
yard immediately  adjoining  the  prison,  which 
was  filled  with  inflammable  matter ;  and  al- 
most at  the  same  moment  the  prison-doors 
were  thrown  open  and  a  voice,  which  I  im- 
agined to  be  that  of  the  former  guardian,  cried 
out:  "Save  yourselves  as  best  you  can!" 
The  fire  was  evidently  no  accident,  but  was 
devised  as  a  means  of  escape  for  the  prisoners. 
We  soon  discovered  that  this  was  the  case^ 
and  everyone  hastened  to  avail  himself  of  the 
favorable  opportunity.  I  was  one  of  the  first 
out  of  the  prison.  Very  few  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing good  their  escape,  as  the  watch,  as  soon 
as  they  had  recovered  from  their  first  alarm ^ 
at  once  secured  the  outer  gates. 

I  passed  along  without  meeting  any  obstacle, 
the  darkness  of  the  night  favoring  me,  and 
after  some  days  I  reached  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine.  An  old  friend  of  my  father's,  whom 
I  met  in  Strasburg,  furnished  me  with  the 
means  of  continuing  my  journey.  My  only 
desire  now  was  to  find  my  wife  and  children, 
two  girls  of  ten  and  twelve  years  of  age.  At 
my  condemnation  they  had  decided  to  leave 
their  country,  and  take  up  their  abode  in  a 
town  of  Germany,  somewhere  in  the  Rhine 
provinces.  This  was  all  the  information  1 
possessed  about  them.     Doubtless  they  con- 
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■sidered  me  as  having  long  since  fallen  a 
victim  to  the  savage  revolutionists.  I  wan- 
dered up  and  down  the  Rhine  in  search  of 
them ;  no  town — hardly  a  village  or  hamlet 
did  I  pass  without  making  diligent  inquiries. 
Two  years  had  gone  by,  and  my  search,  care- 
ful and  thorough  though  it  was,  was  still  un- 
successful. My  hopes  of  meeting  my  loved 
ones  again  were  beginning  to  die  out  in  me. 
•One  day  I  was  present  at  Mass  in  a  church  in 

the  town  of  S .     The  Holy  Sacrifice  over, 

the  congregation  at  once  dispersed,  only  a  few 
pious  souls  remaining  behind.  On  this  occa- 
sion I  could  not  omit  an  old  practice  of  mine, 
which  was  to  examine  thoroughly  every  church 
that  I  entered  for  the  first  time,  to  see  what- 
-ever  objects  of  art,  especially  paintings,  it 
might  contain ;  and  thus  my  good  angel  led 
me  into  a  side-chapel,  in  which  my  attention 
was  at  once  arrested  by  a  lady  in  deep  mourn- 
ing, with  two  girls,  kneeling  in  earnest  prayer 
before  a  picture  of  our  Lady.  It  was  evidently 
a  mother  and  her  children.  They  were  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  paces  distant,  with  their 
backs  towards  me.  It  flashed  upon  my  mind 
that  these  were  my  beloved  ones,  and  the  very 
thought  made  me  tremble  so  that  I  could 
hardly  stand.  I  left  the  chapel,  and  took  my 
station  where  I  could  see  everyone  that  came 
out  of  the  church,  without  being  myself  ob- 
served. In  a  few  minutes  my  expectations 
would  be  turned  into  joyful  certainty  or  bitter 
disappointment. 

After  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  anxious  expec- 
tation, which  seemed  to  me  an  age,  the  devout 
suppliants  arose  and  left  the  chapel.  Who 
can  describe  my  feelings  when  I  recognized  in 
them  my  beloved  wife  and  children !  The 
beating  of  my  heart  was  almost  audible.  I 
supported  mj^self  against  a  pillar,  otherwise  \ 
should  have  fallen  to  the  ground.  But  I  had 
no  time  to  lose.  Quickly  mastering  my  emo- 
tion, I  followed  the  party  at  a  distance  till  I 
saw  them  enter  a  somewhat  solitary  but  neat 
cottage.  I  soon  learned  from  the  proprietor 
of  the  house  that  "the  good  people,"  as  he 
called  them,  had  rented  and  occupied  the  house 
for  about  a  year.  I  did  not  dare  to  follow  the 
impulse  of  my  heart,  and  rush  at  once  to  press 
them  in  my  arms:  sudden  joy,  I  knew,  is 
sometimes  as  fatal  as  sudden  fright.  I  there- 
fore hastened  back  to  my  own  apartments, 
and  addressed  a  few  lines  to  my  wife.  The 
■substance  of  my  letter  was  this  :  "  Some  one 


who  knows,  can  assure  you  that  your  husband 
fortunately  escaped  his  prison  in  Paris,  and 
has  been  searching  for  you  the  last  two  years 
in  all  parts  of  the  Rhine  provinces.  Prepare 
yourself  for  the  happiness  of  seeing  him  again 
in  a  short  time."  A  few  days  afterwards  fol- 
lowed a  second  letter  with  the  brief  informa- 
tion :  "  Your  husband  has  learned  your  dwell- 
place,  and,  if  nothing  happens,  will  be  with 
you  soon."  Both  letters  were  written  in  a 
feigned  hand,  and  unsigned. 

On  the  morning  of  the  following  day  we 
were  happily  reunited.  I  will  not  attempt  to 
describe  the  feelings  of  our  hearts  at  this  meet- 
ing, nor  indeed  could  I  find  words  to  do  so. 
Our  first  care  was  to  ofier  up  our  thanksgiving, 
from  the  very  depths  of  our  soul,  to  the  invis- 
ible Ruler  of  the  world,  who  had  so  wonder- 
fully protected  and  reunited  us.  The  follow- 
ing spring  we  started  for  Austria,  where,  if  it 
be  the  will  of  Grod,  we  hope  to  end  our  days  in 
peace.  I  still  possess  the  medal  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  to  which  I  owe  the  preservation  of  my 
life ;  I  hope  to  die  while  pressing  it  to  my 
lips. 


Catholic  Notes. 


The  well-known  English  publisher,  Mr.  Keegan 
Paul,  who  is  also  a  learned  author,  has  lately  con- 
tributed an  article  to  one  of  the  leading  periodi- 
cals which  is  exciting  wide  interest  and  comment. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  a  more  crushing  an- 
swer to  the  usual  Protestant  objections  to  Catho- 
lic doctrine  has  never  been  made  by  a  non-Catho- 
lic. He  says  that,  no  doubt  for  many  years  to 
come,  there  will  be  those  who,  while  accepting  a 
portion  of  what  was  once  undoubted  by  all  but  a 
bold  and  eager  minority,  will  yet  reject  much 
more.  "Men  are  not  yet  guided  wholly  by  logic 
or  by  reason  ;  their  prejudices,  their  fancies,  and 
their  wills  are  equally  to  be  considered  in  the 
calculation  of  what  one  may  do.  Yet  the  conflict 
is  becoming  more  apparent,  the  issue  is  narrow- 
ing, and  it  has  seemed  not  out  of  place  that  one 
who  feels  the  enormous  importance  of  the  strug- 
gle of  faith  and  unfaith,  the  difficulty  of  accepting 
either  hypothesis,  should  state  in  a  few  clear  words 
what  seems  to  him  this  great  dilemma." 

Speaking  of  private  interpretation  of  Holy 
Scripture,  of  which  Protestants  of  all  shades  of 
belief  have  been  such  zealous  advocates,  Mr.  Paul 
says  : 

"Of  all  the  absurd  notions  which  ever  obtained  large 
sway  over  the  human  mind,  perhaps  the  most  singular 
is  that  a  Supreme  Being,  who  for  ages  had  spoken  to 
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men  by  direct  communication,  or  by  ministers  and 
propliets  having  a  special  gift  of  His  own  Spirit,  who 
a,t  the  last  sent  His  Son  with  a  message,  should,  when 
He  recalled  that  Son,  have  simply  put  the  record  of 
all  these  transactions  in  a  book  and  given  to  none 
^ny  authoritative  power  of  interpretation.  Conceive  a 
codification  of  the  laws  of  the  realm,  without  judges 
to  declare,  interpret,  and  administer,  or  a  work  on 
medicine  which,  without  training,  without  study  of 
physiology  or  anatomy,  every  one  should  understand 
as  he  pleased;  yet  an  uninterpreted  Bible  is  more 
incoherent,  more  monstrous  then  either  of  these.  It 
unfolds  to  the  uninstructed  eye  contradictory  state- 
ments, and  upholds  for  admiration  and  pattern  states 
of  society  and  theories  of  morals  wholly  alien  to  our 
■own,  and  to  others  approved  by  itself.  But  the  claim 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  that  in  all  points  of  faith  it  has 
divine  guidance,  and  therefore  speaks  with  authority, 
is  intelligible  ;  and  it  would  seem  involved  in  the  very 
idea  of  a  living,  active,  yet  unseen  and  unheard  ruler, 
that  there  should  be  some  interpreter  of  his  will  to 
-men." 

Ml".  Samuel  Kilpatiick,  a  prominent  and  highly 
Tespected  citizen  of  Philadelphia,  whose  death  oc- 
curred recently  in  that  city,  had  the  happiness  of 
•being  received  into  the  Church  on  his  death-bed. 
He  had  been  a  Protestant  from  birth,  but  for 
many  years  had  inclined  to  the  true  Faith.  All 
his  children  (including  three  by  a  first  wife  who 
was  a  Baptist)  were  baptized  in  the  Church,  and 
remained  practical  Catholics. 

May  he  rest  in  peace  ! 

A  beautiful  little  church  was  recently  dedicated 
to  Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary  at  Pompeii,  Italy.  It 
cost  $20,000,  and  this  sum  was  made  up  of  penny 
•contributions.  The  festival  of  the  consecration 
was  celebrated  with  great  solemnity  for  eight  days. 
As  many  as  170  gifts  of  silver  were  laid  on  the 
.altar. 

According  to  a  Chicago  paper,  the  artist  at  work  on 
i,he  series  of  frescoes  in  the  Jesuit  University  at  Notee 
Dame,  Ind.,  has  got  himself  into  trouble  with  the 
Fathers.  He  introduced  a  young  Indian  squaw  weep- 
ing over  Columbus  in  chains.  It  appears  that  this 
.figure  is  thought  too  suggestive  of  the  flesh,  and  the 
artist  has  been  brought  to  a  standstill.  The  spirit  .that 
prompted  a  Pope  to  hire  a  painter  to  paint  clothes  on 
the  figures  of  the  damned  in  the  great  Last  Judgment 
of  the  San  Sisto  Chapel  at  the  Vatican  seems  to  have 
popped  up  in  Indvaxid^.-— Hartford  Post. 

The  above  item  has  been  appearing  here  and 
there  in  secular  journals  for  weeks  past.  It  con- 
tains as  many  errors  as  sentences.  In  the  first 
place,  the  University  of  Notre  Dame  is  not  con- 
-ducted  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  but  by  priests  of  the 
Congregation  of  the  Holy  Cross ;  the  artist  employed 
in  painting  a  series  of  historical  pictures  here  is 
not  in  trouble  with  the  Fathers,  neither  has  he 
been ;  he  is  pre-eminently  a  Christian  artist,  and 
none  of  his  paintings  are  "  suggestive  of  the  flesh  "  ; 


and  finally  his  work  has  not  been  brought  to  a 
standstill  ;  on  the  contrary,  arrangements  have 
been  made  to  have  it  prosecuted  indefinitely.  If 
the  Pope  ordered  the  nude  figures  in  the  famous 
Last  Judgment  of  the  Sistina  to  be  draped,  it  is 
most  probable  that  they  needed  draping.  We 
hope  the  spirit  which  prompted  him  will  "pop  up" 
in  the  ofiice  of  the  Hartford  Post,  and  inspire 
among  its  scribes  a  little  naore  regard  for  propri- 
ety and  a  little  more  sense. 

Rev.  Steward  D.  Headlam,  B.  A.,  in  a  volume  of 
Sermons  lately  published,  openly  recommends  de- 
votion to  the  Blessed  Virgin  to  his  Anglican  lis- 
teners : 

"  It  was  intended  that  all  generations  should  call  her 
blessed  :  and  you  are  among  those  who  know  how 
grievously  the  generations  of  Englishmen  that  have 
lived  since  the  Reformation  have  suffered  this  want  of 
reverence  to  her." 

It  is  an  auspicious  sign  that  from  reviling  our 
Blessed  Mother,  Protestant  clergymen  have  com« 
to  speak  in  favor  of  her  ciiltus.  Mr.  Headlam  is 
not  alone  in  his  advocacy. 


The  Rev.  Father  Stafford,  of  Lindsay,  Out.,  a 
priest  widely  known  as  an  earnest  laborer  in  the 
field  of  education-  and  temperance,  departed  this 
life  on  the  12th  ult.  He  was  called  the  Canadian 
Father  Matthew.  Father  Stafford  was  greatly 
beloved  and  esteemed  not  only  by  bis  own  people, 
but  by  non-Catholics,  who,  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion, testified  their  appreciation  of  his  labors. 

From  recent  Canadian  papers,  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  kind  friends  in  Belleville  and  Lindsay, 
we  learn  that  all  the  places  of  business  in  the 
latter  city  were  closed  on  the  day  of  the  burial. 
A  Solemn  Requiem  Mass  was  celebrated  by  Bishop 
Jamot,  in  the  presence  of  an  immense  congrega- 
tion ;  and  Archbishop  Lynch  preached  an  elo- 
quent and  impressive  sermon,  in  which  the  many 
virtues  and  noble  qualities  of  the  deceased  priest 
were  extolled,  and  his  example  held  up  for  imita- 
tion. The  Archbishop  as  well  as  the  Bishop  dis- 
played much  emotion,  and  the  members  of  the 
congregation  could  not  control  their  sorrow,  es- 
pecially at  the  close,  when  the  remains  of  their 
beloved  pastor  were  removed  from  view. 

May  he  rest  in  peace  ! 

Leo  XIII  is  not  a  man  who  would  consent  to 
waste  a  single  minute.  He  sits  up  late  in  the  night, 
alone  and  unattended,  at  his  work  and  his  study. 
Many  times  he  dismisses  everybody  at  a  very 
early  hour  of  the  night,  say  sometimes  8  or  9,  and 
remains  very  late  alone.  The  lamps  in  the  morn- 
ing speak  of  the  nocturnal  lucumbrations  of  the 
saintly  Pontiff,  who,  in  spite  of  his  age,  wants  to 
see  everything,  examines  by  himself  every  irapor-  • 
tant  aftair,  and  works  so  hard  that  the  whole  staff 
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of  his  young  Monsignori  is  scarcely  able  to  keep 
pace  with  him  ?L\on%.—Netv  York  Sun. 


The  remains  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Celestine  De  La 
Hailandi^re,  second  Bishop  of  Vincennes,  who 
died  last  May  in  France,  were  laid  to  rest  in  the 
Cathedral  of  that  city  on  the  22d  ult.  A  large 
number  of  priests  and  several  Bishops  were  pres- 
ent at  the  re-intermen£.  Solemn  High  Mass  was 
celebrated  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Elder,  after 
which  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Chatard  preached  a 
sermon  eulogizing  the  virtues  and  apostolic  life  of 
the  departed  prelate,  who  was  truly  "a  man  of 
God."  He  was  distinguished  alike  for  noble  birth 
and  noble  deeds. 

It  is  noticeable  that  "fashionable"  marriages  take 
place  in  the  evening  in  many  places  East  and  South. 
With  us  the  rule  and  practice  are  different.  Only 
those  who  have  peculiar  excuses  get  married  at  night, 
and  such  marriages  occur  very  seldom.  Do  ' '  fashion- 
able" people  get  privileges  that  the  plebeians  cannot 
claim? — Catholic  Chronicle. 

We  hope  our  friends  of  the  Chronicle  do  not 
characterize  it  a  privilege  to  get  married  in  the 
evening.  We  consider  it  just  the  contrary.  It  is 
rather  disgraceful  for  a  Catholic  to  be  married 
outside  of  Mass,  without  grave  necessity.  It  is  a 
rare  privilege  to  have  our  Lord  at  the  marriage- 
feast. — Catholic  Columbian. 


We  commend  to  the  charitable  prayers  of  our 
readers  this  week,  the  Rev.  Jacob  MuUuaner,  who 
was  killed  by  the  cars  near  Reading,  Pa.,  on  the 
night  of  the  14th  ult. ;  the  Rev.  Father  O'Don- 
oghue,  a  worthy  priest  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Cin-* 
cinnati,  who  was  cruelly  murdered  at  Morrow, 
Ohio,  on  the  10th  of  Nov. ;  the  Rev.  Clement  Mut- 
saers,  of  Great  Falls,  N.  H.,  whose  long  and  fruit- 
ful labors  in  the  sacred  ministry  were  crowned  by 
a  precious  death  a  few  weeks  ago  ;  the  Rev.  John 
Sweeney,  assistant  at  St.  Paul's  Church,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  who  died  on  the  20th  ult.  He  was 
a  worthy  priest,  and  his  death  is  deeply  mourned 
by  friends  and  parishioners.  And  the  Rev.  Father 
Abarth,  a  learned  priest  of  the  Order  of  St.  Francis, 
whose  death  occurred  in  Louisville  on  the  20th  ult. 

May  they  rest  in  peace  ! 


New  Publications. 

Memoir  of  John  A.  Dahlgren,  Rear-Admiral 
United  States  Navy.  By  his  Widow,  Made- 
leine Vinton  Dahlgren,  with  Portraits  and  Illustra- 
trations.      Boston  :   James  R.  Osgood  &  Go.     1882. 

This  is  a  large  and  most  interesting  volume, 
giving  a  complete  picture  of  the  career  of  the 
well-known   Admiral,   and  embodying    his  own 


journal,  kept,  as  the  authoress  tells  us,  from  Octo- 
ber 18,  1825— just  as  he  was  entering  upon  his 
sixteenth  year, — up  to  a  little  over  two  months 
previous  to  his  death  in  July,  1870,  which,  to 
quote  her  words,  "  presents  an  extraordinary  pic- 
ture of  more  than  forty-four  years  of  unremitting 
and  earnest  and  high-minded  endeavor, — a  pic- 
ture drawn  day  by  day,  unconsciously  as  it  were, 
but  with  faithful  exactitude."  Besides  this  valu- 
able diary,  we  find  a  graphic  delineation  of  those 
personal  qualities  and  domestic  virtues  which 
complete  the  character  of  a  man  whose  public 
worth  has  been  already  long  recognized  by  the 
American  people. 

The  delicate  appreciation  which  the  gifted  au- 
thorCvSS  exhibits  of  these  excellences  in  her  de- 
ceased husband  is  one  of  the  chief  charms  of  the 
work,  and  sets  us  to  thinking  how  much  of  the 
Admiral's  own  success  in  life  might  not  be  due 
to  the  fact  of  his  having,  as  partner  of  his  joys, 
his  sorrows,  and  his  triumphs,  a  woman  so  emi- 
nently fitted  to  bring  out  the  nobler  traits  of  man- 
hood. We  quote  a  few  words  from  her  last  pages: 
"Summing  up  his  life,  it  may  be  said,  without 
excess  of  praise,  that  he  was  true  in  every  relation 
of  life.  He  was  a  firm  friend,  a  fond  father,  a 
faithful  husband  ;  but  his  chiefest  loyality — for  it 
was  held  like  supernal  faith  in  a  religion — was  to 
his  beloved  country.  Patriotism  was  with  him 
not  merely  a  virtue,  it  was  the  absorbing  passion 
of  his  lofty  soul.  Formed  in  the  heroic  mould  of 
the  old  Roman,  he  disdained  all  littleness.  When 
the  passions  of  the  present  shall  be  absorbed  in 
the  future,  his  ardent  love  of  country  will  be  the 
better  understood  and  appreciated.  Those  who 
knew  him  best  could  best  measure  the  magna- 
nimity of  his  grand  nature." 

We  cheerfully  recommend  the  perusal  of  this 
work  to  our  readers.  It  is  eminently  calculated 
to  awaken  lofty  sentiments  in  the  young.  The 
portraits  with  which  it  is  illustrated  are  life-like 
and  well  engraved.  The  exterior  of  the  book, 
typography,  etc.,  are  in  the  best  style  of  modern 
taste. 

Mr.  P.  O'Shea,  45  Warren  St.,  New  York, 

sends  us  a  bound  volume  of  his  excellent  magazine, 
The  Youth's  Cabinet,  which  has  just  completed  its 
first  year.  We  do  not  know  of  anything  superior 
to  it  emanating  from  a  Catholic  publishing  house. 
The  reading  matter  is  varied,  entertaining  and 
instructive  ;  the  illustrations  numerous,  appro- 
priate and  meritoi'ious  ;  while  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  work  is  as  attractive  as  it  could  well 
be  made.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  this  handsome 
volume,  and  we  hope  parents  and  others  will  re- 
member it  as  a  beautiful  holiday  gift,  which  will 
be  sure  to  prove  both  acceptable  and  benficial  to 
youthful  recipients.  Prices  :  Quarto,  richly  orna- 
mented in  ink  and  gold,  $1.50  ;  gilt  edges,  $2. 
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youth's  Department. 


star  of  Ocean. 


I  Pi  thou  the  best  and  brightest 
vU     Of  all  the  starry  train, 
'Tis  thou  that  safely  lightest 
Our  path  across  the  main. 
Star  of  Ocean,  hail  ! 

Thy  beams  so  pure  and  tender. 
Still  guide  us  on  our  way. 

Till  on  us  bursts  the  splendor 
Of  Heaven's  eternal  day. 
Star  of  Ocean,  hail ! 


Notre  Dame  de  Bnglose. 


ETWEEN  Bordeaux  and  Ba- 
yonne  are  vast  moors,  called 
landes  in  French,  and  hence 
the  department  is  known  as  La 
Lande.  In  the  midst  of  these 
moors,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
where  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  was 
born,  there  existed  from  time  im- 
memorial an  humble  sanctuary  ded- 
icated to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  celebrated  in 
the  traditions  of  the  country  under  the  name 
of  the  ''Holy  Chapel,"  or  "Chapel  of  Our 
Lady  of  La  Lande."  The  pilgrimage  of  Notre 
Dame  de  Buglose  dates  back  to  the  early  ages  of 
Christianity.  Written  documents,  preserved 
in  the  archives  of  the  chapel  up  to  the  time 
of  the  religious  wars,  proved  that  there  had 
existed  in  this  place,  from  a  remote  age,  an 
asylum  open  to  devotion  to  the  Mother  of  God, 
and  rendered  dear  to  the  people  by  the  numer- 
ous graces  bestowed  on  those  that  prayed  be- 
fore the  holy  image  there  preserved.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  the  statue  and  sanctuary  were  in 
great  veneration  when  the  Queen  of  Navarre, 
Jeanne  d'Albret,  having  taken  the  Reformers 
under  her  protection,  was  persecuting  Catholics 
even  beyond  the  limits  of  her  own  kingdom. 
In  1569  this  princess  issued  a  decree  pre- 
scribing the  destruction  of  churches,  convents, 
chapels,  etc.,  throughout  the  whole  extent  of 
Beam  and  Navarre.  Her  orders  were  but  too 
faithfully  executed,  and  the  River  Adour,  which 
separated  the  incendiary  bands  from  the  coun- 


try of  Dax,  was  but  a  feeble  barrier  to  their 
fury.  The  Chapel  of  La  Lande  was  too  well 
known,  on  account  of  the  concourse  of  pilgrims, 
to  escape  attention  ;  it  was  destroyed  in  1570. 
The  statue,  fortunately,  was  carried  away  in 
time  by  some  of  the  faithful,  and  thus  saved 
from  desecration  and  destruction.  The  people 
knew  no  better  means  of  securing  it  than  by 
burying  it  in  a  neighboring  marsh.  There 
it  remained  for  half  a  century.  Those  that 
had  thus  concealed  it  expected  in  vain  the  re- 
turn of  peaceful  days ;  they  came  not,  and 
the  secret  was  carried  with  them  to  the  grave. 

Divine  Providence,  however,  had  not  lost 
sight  of  the  holy  image.  One  day,  in  1620,  a 
young  cattle-herd  of  Pouy,  who  was  accus- 
tomed to  drive  cows  to  pasture  near  where  the 
statue  was  buried,  noticed  at  different  times 
that  an  ox,  separating  himself  from  the  herd, 
plunged  into  the  swamp,  where  he  lowed 
mournfully.  Desirous  of  finding  out  the  cause, 
and  being  unable  to  reach  the  miry  place,  the 
boy  climbed  into  an  oak,  and  was  astonished 
to  see  the  animal  licking  what  he  took  to  be  a 
human  form.  The  parish  priest  w^as  informed 
of  this,  and  went  to  the  spot  with  several  of 
the  parishioners.  Coming  to  the  swamp,  they 
cut  down  bushes,  threw  them  on  the  miry 
soil,  and  thus  made  a  path  for  themselves. 
What  was  their  surprise  to  find  an  admirable 
statue  of  our  Lady  holding  the  Child  Jesus  in 
her  arms  !  They  carried  the  holy  image  in 
triumph  out  of  the  swamp,  and,  hastily  gather- 
ing a  heap  of  stones  together,  made  a  rough 
pedestal  on  the  spot  where  to-day  the  Chapel 
of  the  Fountain  stands.  The  ox  that  had  dis- 
covered the  statue  gave  it  its  name  of  Bu- 
glose, which  means  ox-tongue. 

The  holy  image  was,  for  a  time,  honored  on 
this  modest  altar.  But  the  Bishop  of  Dax, 
considering  the  place  unworthy  of  the  mirac- 
ulous statue,  gave  orders  to  have  it  removed  to 
the  parish  church  of  Pouy,  on  which  the 
hamlet  of  Buglose  depends.  On  the  day  ap- 
pointed,, a  procession  was  formed  with  all  pos- 
sible splendor ;  but  after  having  gone  some 
hundreds  of  yards  the  oxen  that  drew  the  car 
came  to  a  stand-still  at  the  place  where  the  an- 
cient chapel  stood,  and  no  human  force  could 
make  them  go  farther.  The  will  of  Heaven  was 
thus  made  known  :  our  Lady  wished  to  remain 
at  her  ancient  sanctuary.  The  Bishop  under- 
stood this,  and  a  new  chapel  was  soon  raised 
on  the  ruins  of  the'old. 
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It  was  on  Pentecost  Monday,  1622,  that  the 
building  was  solemnly  inaugurated.  The 
Bishop  of  Dax  himself  performed  the  cere- 
mony, in  the  midst  of  a  great  concourse  of 
pilgrims.  The  piety  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  has  preserved  the  traditions  of  this 
feast,  and  every  year,  on  the  same  day,  the  an- 
niversary is  celebrated  with  great  splendor. 

In  her  new  sanctuary,  Mary  continued  to 
bestow  favors  without  number ;  nineteen  mi- 
raculous facts,  authentically  proved,  are  men- 
tioned in  1622  ;  the  following  year  there  were 
twenty-four,  all  consisting  in  the  sudden  cure 
of  invalids  that  had  been  entirely  despaired  of. 
That  same  year  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  was 
amongst  the  number  of  the  pilgrims  who 
came  to  render  homage  to  the  august  Mother 
of  &od  in  this  favored  spot.  He  celebrated  a 
solemn  High  Mass  there,  and  the  altar  on 
which  he  offered  up  the  Holy  Sacrifice  is  still 
shown  to  pilgrims.  An  altar  to  St.  Vincent 
himself  was  afterwards  erected. 

In  1706,  priests  of  the  Mission,  worthy  dis- 
ciples of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  were  charged 
with  the  direction  of  this  pilgrimage  ;  but 
the  impious  Revolution  dispersed  the  Fathers, 
though  the  chapel  escaped  profanation.  It  is 
related  that  men  had  already  entered  its  sacred 
precincts,  and  were  just  going  to  begin  their 
work  of  destruction,  when  an  unearthly  noise 
from  the  sanctuary  made  them  fly  in  terror. 

The  pilgrimage  of  Notre  Dame  de  Buglose 
is  still  as  popular  as  ever,  and  is  the  scene 
of  numerous  miracles.  On  the  5th  of  June, 
1856,  the  Bishop  of  Aire  blessed  the  new 
church  under  the  title  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  and  consecrated  himself  and  his 
diocese  to  Notre  Dame  de  Buglose.  Pilgrims 
to  this  holy  shrine  do  not  fail  to  visit  also  the 
ancient  village  of  Pouy,  whose  name  has  been 
changed  to  that  of  the  illustrious  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul,  who  was  born  there. 


The  Invisible  Palace. 

A  certain  king  of  India  having  conceived  the 
idea  of  erecting  a  palace  which  should  last  for- 
ever, and  being  desirous  of  having  it  built  af- 
ter the  Roman  style  of  architecture,  sent  mes- 
sengers throughout  his  kingdom  to  search  for 
an  architect.  By  God's  providence,  they  were 
led  to  St.  Thomas,  one  of  the  Twelve  Apostles, 
who  was  then  preaching  the  Gospel  in  India. 


"  Are  you  a  builder  ?  "  the  messengers  in- 
quired ;  "  can  you  construct  such  a  palace  as 
our  master  desires,'  of  Roman  style,  and  to 
last  forever  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  St.  Thomas  :  "  I  lay  founda- 
tions that  never  decay,  walls  that  never  crum- 
ble ;  I  build  roofs  that  never  shake  or  fall. 
I  can  make  windows  that  will  always  give 
light." 

The  king's  servants  were  overjoyed  at  their 
success,  and  hastened  to  conduct  the  Saint  into 
the  presence  of  their  royal  master.  The  king 
received  him  kindly,  and  having  heard  from 
his  own  lips  that  he  was  able  to  accomplish 
what  he  had  so  much  at  heart,  placed  at  his 
disposal  an  abundance  of  silver  and  gold,  and 
then  set  out  on  an  expedition. 

No  sooner  had  the  king  departed  than  St. 
Thomas  assembled  all  the  poor  of  the  district, 
and  distributed  among  them  the  treasures 
that  had  been  confided  to  him.  When  the 
king  returned  home  and  learned  what  had  been 
done,  he  was  very  angry,  and  ordered  the  Saint 
to  be  apprehended  and  cast  into  prison. 

It  happened  that  the  king's  brother  was  suf- 
fering at  this  time  from  a  violent  fever.  In 
a  dream  or  vision  he  saw  a  splendid  palace, 
and  thbught  he  heard  a  voice  saying  to  him  : 
"  Behold  this  grand  palace  which  St.  Thomas 
has  built  for  your  brother."  On  awakening,  he 
called  for  his  brother  and  said  to  him  :  "  You 
possess  a  magnificent  palace  which  has  been 
built  for  you  by  Thomas,  the  Apostle  of 
Christ.  Do  you  wish  to  dispose  of  it  ?  if  so, 
I  will  gladly  give  all  my  possessions  in  ex- 
change. I  have  seen  it  only  in  a  dream,  but 
I  have  no  doubt  of  its  existence,  though  I  know 
not  where." 

The  king  immediately  sent  to  the  prison  for 
St.  Thomas.  He  inquired  eagerly  where  he 
had  built  the  palace,  and  asked  to  be  conducted 
to  it.  The  Saint  replied  :  "Everything  that  is 
built  in  time  crumbles  to  dust ;  but  what  is 
deposited  into  the  hands  of  the  poor  is  endur- 
ing, builds  up  a  palace  in  heaven,  and  merits 
an  unfading  crown  of  glory.  As  Christ  says  : 
'Lay  up  to  yourselves  treasures  in  heaven, 
where  neither  the  rust  nor  moth  doth  con- 
sume, and  where  thieves  do  not  break  through 
nor  steal.' " 

Thus  St.  Thomas  preached  to  the  two  kings, 
converted  and  baptized  them,  and  with  them 
many  of  the  people  of  India. 

J.  F.  K. 
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Confraternity  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception (or  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes). 

"  We  fly  to  thy  patronage,  0  Holy  Mother  of  God  !  " 

Report    for   the    Week    Ending    Wednesday, 
November  22nd. 

The  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
fraternity are  earnestly  requested  in  favor  of  the 
following  petitions:  Recovery  of  health  for  30  per- 
sons and  one  family ;  spiritual  and  temporal  fa- 
vors for  1  person  and  16  families ;  conversion  to 
the  Faith  for  6  persons  ;  success  of  a  novena  for  2, 
and  of  a  mission  for  3  persons  ;  success  of  a  law- 
suit ;  the  virtue  of  temperance  for  6  persons  ;  set- 
tlement of  an  account  for  1  person  ;  spiritual  fa- 
vors for  8  persons  and  2  communities  ;  choice  of  a 
state  of  life  for  4,  employment  for  3,  and  recovery 
of  mind  for  6  persons ;  payment  of  a  debt  for  1 
person ;  success  of  an  undertaking ;  thanksgiv- 
ing for  favors  received  for  several  persons ;  par- 
ticular intentions  for  31  persons. 

FAVORS  obtained. 

The  innumerable  favors  granted  by  Heaven  to 
the  prayers  of  the  Associates,  especially  in  this 
country,  of  late  years,  should  excite  them  to  re- 
newed fervor  in  this  holy  apostolate  of  prayer. 
We  have  heard  of  conversions,  of  innumerable 
cures  of  soul  and  body,  through  this  means. 
What  a  consolation  for  those  who  have  contrib- 
uted to  this  work !  Scattered  though  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Associates  are,  throughout  Amer- 
ica and  Europe,  their  prayers  arise  daily,  like  in- 
cense, to  Heaven,  for  the  sanctification  of  souls  and 
the  relief  of  suffering  humanity.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
also,  that  the  poor  suffering  souls  in  purgatory 
are  not  forgotten.  Alas,  amid"  the  distractions 
and  turmoils  of  life,  how  little  are  the  suffering 
souls  remembered  by  the  majority  of  Christians  ! 
This  thought  should  excite  the  compassion  of  the 
members  of  the  Arconfraternity  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  in  their  behalf,  and  a  special  memento 
for  the  suffering  souls  should  be  inserted  in.the 
prayer  to  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  or  Our  Lady  of  the 
Sacred  Heart.  Besides  this,  the  six  Our  Fathers, 
Hail  Marys,  and  Gloria  Patri  for  the  Associates 
of  the  Blue  Scapular  are  enriched  with  innumer- 
able Plenary  Indulgences  which  can  be  gained 
every  day.  What  treasures  of  grace  accorded  for 
such  triflying  efforts  !  What  a  happiness,  on  the 
the  other  hand,  to  know  that  when  we  ourselves 
are  in  trouble,  or  misery,  or  suffering  the  assaults 
of  temptation,  or  have  some  special  intention  for 
others,  we  have  the  support  of  the  prayers  of  the 
Associates  throughout  the  world  !  Let  us  not  be 
wanting  in  our  individual  efforts  to  strengthen  this 
chain  of  prayer,  but  at  least  once  a  day  recite  the 


prayer  to  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes,  to  Our  Lady  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  or  the  six  Our  Fathers,  etc.,  for  the 
Blue  Scapular,  the  most  richly  indulgenced  of  all 
prayers. 

A  grateful  client  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  writes 
these  lines  to  us  with  a  request  to  make  them 
known  :  "A  few  weeks  ago  I  was  alarmed  at  the 
appearance  of  a  lump  in  my  mouth  and  throat, 
causing  me  great  difficulty  and  pain  in  swallow- 
ing. The  physician  told  me  the  lump  would  grow 
larger  ;  but,  leaving  aside  the  doctor's  direction,  I 
immediately  solicited  the  prayers  of  the  Confra- 
ternity, and  sent  for  the  holy  water  of  Lourdes.  I 
then  began  a  novena  to  our  dear  Lady  of  Lourdes, 
and  used  the  water  ;  and  now,  thanks  to  our  dear 
Lord  and  His  Blessed  Mother,  I  feel  as  well  as  ever." 

Another  person,  who  was  suffering  from  a  pain- 
ful malady,  and  was  immediately  relieved  by  the 
holy  water  of  Lourdes,  wishes  to  have  prayers  of 
thanksgiving  offered  for  this  favor. 

A  pious  lady  writes :  "  My  afflicted  sister  re- 
turns her  humble  thanks  to  the  Blessed  Virgin 
for  the  relief  she  received  at  the  first  use  of  the 
water  of  Lourdes." 

A  grateful  mother  says  :  "  We  received  your 
kind  offering.  The  holy  water  has  proved  a  great 
blessing  to  us.  The  little  girl  is  well,  and  her  hand 
is  cured,  thanks  to  God  for  His  mercy  to  us  all ! " 

obituary. 

We  recommend  the  following  deceased  persons 
to  the  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
fraternity :  Mrs.  M.  A.  Berry,  a  life-subscriber, 
who  died  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Mr.  Samuel  Kil- 
PATRicK,  a  prominent  and  much-respected  citizen 
of  Philadelphia,  who  departed  this  life  on  the  8th 
inst ;  he  became  a  Catholic  on  his  death-bed, 
and,  after  receiving  the  last  rites  of  the  Church, 
expired  peacefully.  Mary  F.  Morris,  who  died  on 
the  eve  of  All  Saints' ;  Mrs.  Margaret  McGrath  ; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Boland  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  Martin  ;  Mr.  Hugh  Mullen,  who  died 
Feb.  18  ;  James  and  Mary  Mullen,  deceased  some 
time  ago ;  Patrick,  John,  and  Anne  Gaughran, 
who  departed  this  life  some  years  ago  ;  Rev.  Fa- 
ther Stafford,  parish  priest  of  Lindsay,  Canada, 
who  departed  this  life  Nov.  13th  ;  Mrs.  Sarah  Mc- 
Carthy, of  Brooklyn,  who  died  some  time  ago ; 
Mrs.  McCoy,  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  who  departed 
this  life  Oct.  9th  ;  Mrs.  Catharine  Marr,  who  died 
in  New  York  city,  on  the  16th  inst.;  Rev.  P.  F. 
McCarthy,  late  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception,  Washington,  D.  C.  James 
O'Connor,  Lawrence,  Mass. ;  and  six  persons  whose  j 
names  have  not  been  given.  \ 

May  they  rest  in  peace  !  [ 

A.  Granger,  C.  S.  C, 

Director  of  the  Confraternity.  ^ 

(Notre  Dame  P.  0.,  Ind.)  ' 
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TUERK'S   WATER    MOTOR 

for  Blowing  House  and  Church  Organs,  and  Running  all  kinds  of  Machineiy  Ijy  Water  Power,  Hydnint  Pressure 

TUERK   BROS.  &  JOHNSTON, 

Send  for  Catalogue.  86  &  88  Market  Street,  Chicago. 

The  Organ  In  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Notre  Dame.  Ind.,  Is  blown  with  a  'J'uerk  Motor. 
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DR.    MelNTOSH'S 

Solar  Microscope  and  Stereopticon  Combination 

FOR  THE   USE  OP 

COLLEGES,  SCHOOLS,  PHYSICIANS  and  SCIENTISTS. 


This  Combination  includes  three  distinct  instruments,  a 
Solar  Microscope,  Solar  Stereopticon  and  Monoc- 
ular Microscope. 

Each  of  these  can  be  used  alone  or  in  combination. 

By  the  aid  of  this  combination,  Astronomy,  Geography,  Geometry, 
Botany,  Zo5logy,  Philosophy,  Physiology,  Pathology,  Histology,  etc., 
can  be  finely  illustrated  to  a  large  class  or  audience. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  Free  on  application. 

Mcintosh  galvanic  &  faradic  battery  co., 

192  &  194  Jackson  St.,  CUcago,  111. 

deciO'81-14m 
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BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

Bells  of  Pure  Copper  and  Tin  for  Churches. 
Schools,  Fire  Atarms, Farms,  etc.    FCLLY 
WARRANTED.    Catalogue  sent  Free. 
VANDUZEN  &  TIFT,  Cincinnali,  O. 


MENEELY  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

Favorably  known  to  the  public  eince 
1826.  Church, Chapel, School, Fire  Alarm 
and  other  bells;  also  Chimes  and  Peal& 

MENEELY  &  CO..  WEST  HOY.  5,  y. 


PRELUDES: 

An  Elegant  Volume  of  Poems, 

BY 

MAURICE  F.  EGAN, 

Published  to  Aid  in  the  Rebuilding  of  Notre  Dame 
University. 


Price  (prepaid), 


II. (K) 


Address 

PETER   F.  CUNNINGHAM  &  SON, 
817  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WEBSTER'S 

UNABRIDGED. 

In  Sheep,  Russia  and  Turkey  Bindings. 
WOTIONAftvMuppLEMENTl 


•A  LIBRARY  IN  ITSELF." 

£^  XT'T^  *he  latest  edition   with  118,000 
\JCXAAm        Words,  (3000  more  than  any 

other  English  Dictionary.) 
rjlXyX?  Biographical  Dictionary  which 

JL  *  *  * -*      it  contains  gives  brief  facts  con- 

^^  cerning  9700  noted  person.*. 

TJXI'CT  "^  Illustrations— 3000  in  niini- 

JD£il9JL   ber,  (about  three  times  as  many 

as  found  in  any  other  Dict'ry.) ' 

HOLIDAY   GIFT. 

Most  acceptable  to  Pastor,  Parent,  Teacli- 
■  «r.  Child,  Friend ;  for  Holiday,  Birthday,  \Ve(> 
ding,  or  any  other  occasion. 

It  is  the  best  practical  English  Dictionary 

extant. — London  Quarterly  Review. 
It  is  an  ever-present  and  reliable  school 

master  to  the  whole  family.—-?.  S.  Herald. 
G.  &  0.  MERRIAM  &  CO.,  Pub'rs,  Springfield,  :\Iu.•<.■^. 
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University  of  Notre  Dame. 


ST.  aosJBJPH's  CO,,  i]vr>. 


THIS  UNIVERSITY  was  founded  in  1842,  and 
chartered  by  the  Legislature  of  the  Stato  of  In- 
diana, in  1844,  with  power  to  confer  all  the  usual  de- 
grees. The  College  can  be  easily  reached  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  by  means  of 
three  great  trunk  lines  of  railway— the  Lake  Shore  and 
Michigan  Southera,  the  Chicago  and  Lake  Huron,  and 
the  great  Western  and  Michigan  Central;  the  first  two 
passing  within  a  mile  of  the  College  grounds,  and  the 
last  connecting  at  Niles  with  the  railway  between  that 
city  and  South  Bend. 

The  College  buildings  are  massive  and  coinmodious, 
and  capable  of  giving  accommodation  to  five  hundred 
resident  students. 

The  University  affords  every  facility  for  acquiring 
a  thorough  knowledge  of 


CLASSICS, 

LAW, 

MATHEMATICS, 

MEDICINE, 

SCIENCE, 

MUSIC. 

To  such  as  wish  to  devote  themselves  to  Commercial 
pursuits,  Notre  Dame  gives  a  more  thorough  business 
training  than  can  be  obtained  in  any  purely  Commer- 
cial College. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  COURSE 

has  always  received  the  most  careful  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  officers  and  Commercial  Faculty  of  the 
Institution. 

In  all  the  coui-ses,  the  best  systems  of  teaching  are 
adopted,  and  the  best  authors  for  each  branch  selected. 

New  Students  will  be  received  at  any  time,  their 
term  beginning  with  date  of  entrance. 

Catalog UP.S,  giving  full  particulars,  will  be  sent 
free,  on  application  to  the  President. 


The  Minim  Dopjirtni*  nt. 

This  is  a  separate  Department  in  the  Institution  at 
Notre  Dame,  for  boys  under  13  years  of  age. 

Thorough  and  comprehensive  instruction  in  the  pri- 
mary branches  is  impaiied.  The  discipline  is  parental, 
and  suited  to  children  of  tender  years.  The  personal 
neatness  and  wardrobe  of  the  pupils  receive  special 
attention  from  the  Sisteis,  who  take  a  tender  and  f'aith- 
Tul  care,  of  their  young  charges. 

Bo^  ^ind  Tuition— $125,  per  Session  of  Five  Months. 

DravQJng,  Vocal  Music,  Violin,  and  Piano,  free  in 
this  Dei>arrtment. 

For  further  particulars,  or  Catalogue,  address 

Rev  T  E  WALSH,  CSC, 

NoTEE  Dame  P.  0.,  Indiana. 


Read  What  Millions  Proclaim! 


The  Genuine  Singer  Sewing  Machines 

ARE  ONLY  Made  by  the  Singer 

Manufacturing  Company. 


Notre  Dame  P.  0., 

Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  1882. 
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r.Y   WILLIAM    D.    KELLY. 

LIKE  extinguishing  of  embers 
When  the  fire  is  waxing  low, 
Amid  chill  days  of  Decembers, 
And  the  falling  of  the  snow, 
As  dreams  pass  that  one  remembers, 
Do  the  years  we  live  in  go. 

From  beginning  unto  ending, 
Each  is  but  a  shortened  span  ; 

Still  the  promise  of  amending 
That  we  made  when  it  began, 

Turns  to  lengthiest  offending 
Ere  its  terminus  we  scan. 

As  the  cycles,  each  outleading 
All  the  hopes  it  ushered  in, 

Pass  beyond,  and  leave  us  bleeding 
From  our  wounds  of  pride  and  sin, 

We  grow  sceptic  of  succeeding 
In  the  struggle  others  win. 

'  What  avails  a  promise  spoken," 

Ask  we,  "  of  a  higher  art. 
If  no  chain  is  thereby  broken, 

No  attachment  rent  apart ! 
False  are  words  when  they  betoken 

Not  the  language  of  the  heart." 

Still  in  mood  and  manner  mannish, 
While  a  single  hope  survives, 

Hearts  that  buoyant  are  will  banish 
Every  doubting  that  arrives. 

Nor  till  life  itself  shall  vanish 
Will  they  patiently  wear  gyves. 

They  who  fight  with  odds  uneven 
All  day  on  the  battle-field, 

With  their  armor  rent  and  riven, 
And  their  swoi'ds  prepared  to  yield, 


Hail  as  succor  sent  from  Heaven 
View  of  friends  to  them  revealed. 

And  as  in  the  ages  olden, 

When  the  world  knew  woful  dearth, 
And  the  faith  that  makes  beholden 

Men  had  almost  fled  the  earth, 
Christ  descended  to  embolden 

All  who  wavered  by  His  birth. — 

So  each  year  when  the  last  ember 
Of  our  courage  faintly  glows, 

At  the  waning  of  December, 
Amid  frosts  and  icy  snows, 

He  comes  down,  and  we  remember 
That  He  fights  against  our  foes. 

Mary,  thou  from  whom  existence 
In  the  flesh  this  Saviour  drew, 

See  from  near  and  nearer  distance 
Press  on  us  these  foes  anew  ! 

Speed  His  feet  to  our  assistance 
That  the  fallen  may  be  few. 


Thoughts  on  the  Madonnas. 


MuRiLLo's  Immaculate  Concepttox. 


BY    LOUIS   VEUILLOT. 

^j^  HAVE  gazed  long  at  the  noble  picture 
W  called  the  ''Madonna  of  Santa  Maria 
"^  Maggiore.''  Among  all  the  delineations 
by  which  Art  has  essayed  to  express  that  grand 
idea,  Mary,  Mother  of  God,  it  pleases  m^ 

Many  celebrated  Madonnas  are  certj 
ble  ladies — more  often  merely  amiabj 
Some    of   them   are  very  pretty,  y( 
fess   the  greater  number  cause  me 
of  real  displeasure ;  indeed,  I  do  not^ 
to  say  tjiat  some  of  them  excite  only 
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I  detest  the  haughty  type  adopted  by  poor 
Andrea  del  Sarto,  and  was  not  surprised  to 
learn  that  that  great  artist  allowed  himself  to 
be  so  led  astray  as  to  give  us,  under  the  name 
of  the  Holy  Virgin,  the  features  of  a  woman 
who  did  not  deserve  his  love. 

I  detest  the  beautiful  brunettes  of  Titian, 
the  lovely  blondes  of  Paul  Veronese.  As  for 
the  Flemish  beauties  of  Rubens,  the  grace- 
ful young  ladies  of  Guido,  of  Sassoferrato,  of 
Mignard,  and  their  countless  imitators,  I 
would  willingly  consent  that  they  should  all 
be  burnt ! 

I  place  by  itself  the  Immaculate  Conception 
of  Murillo.  He  has  painted  that  thought  of 
God^  which  was  to  be  Mary;  that  expectation 
of  prophets  and  saints,  which  nothing  could 
express :  the  inexpressible  beauty,  the  inex- 
pressible perfection,  the  inexpressible  office  on 
earth  and  in  heaven.  The  work  of  Murillo  is 
one  of  the  grand  evidences  of  human  genius. 
In  the  depths  of  the  time  to  come,  Isaiah  must 
have  seen  in  this  guise  the  Virgin  who  was  to 
bring  forth  a  Child.  Thus  it  was  she  appeared 
to  him,  descending  to  earth  with  eyes  turned 
towards  heaven,  radiant  with  love  and  humil- 
ity. 

Behold  this  perfect  soul,  sent  to  earth  by 
the  God  who  so  loved  the  world,  to  be  united 
to  a  perfect  body  which  no  stain  should  ever 
touch.  In  this  twofold  perfection,  in  this 
twofold  purity,  she  was  to  be  the  instrument 
of  the  mystery  of  our  salvation.  She  has  all 
the  brightness  of  eternal  innocence,  all  the 
splendor  of  eternal  virginity.  Her  feet  are 
naked  ;  her  loosened  hair  floats  in  air  which 
human  breath  has  never  touched  ;  her  gar- 
ment is  but  a  veil.  The  miseries  of  mortal 
nature  are  unknown  to  her.  She  descends, 
borne  by  angels  through  the  divine  light. 
The  heavenly  Powers  have  a  grand  design  of 
mercy  in  regard  to  the  guilty  race  below. 
The  ambassadress  of  the  Creator  will  reascend 
'  to  draw  after  her  countless  multitudes  of  saints. 
Those  infant-angels  which  surround  her  pre- 
figure the  harvests  of  pure  flowers  which  the 
earth,  bedewed  by  the  waters  of  Baptism,  will 
■"^i.pifo^tice  for  heaven.  Henceforth,  earth  will 
t'^^^^Tve  to-'^eaven,  not  fruits  only,  but  flowers. 

^up'jC^s  the  picture  of  the  great  Spanish 

i  ^  4afii'st~t-a/ true  son   of  that  theologic  nation 

,V    which  has  given  to  the  Church  so  many  pro- 

r:,^£^fou^d  Doctors.     Murillo  lived  in  the  midst  of 

""a  people  with  whom  a  profession  of  faith  in 


the  Immaculate  Conception   of  Mary  was  a 
form  of  friendly  salutation.* 

But  the  picture  of  Murillo  is  the  idea  of 
Mary, — it  is  not  Mary;  it  is  the  Virgin  wailed 
for  to  give  birth  to  the  Desired  of  the  nations; 
but  it  is  not  the  incomparable  Mother,  rich  with 
all  gifts,  loaded  with  all  graces,  overwhelmed 
with  all  sorrows, — Mother  of  God,  mother  of 
sorrows,  protectress  of  mankind,  victorious 
conqueror  of  Satan,  mother  of  mercy,  mirror 
of  justice,  lily  of  purity,  ocean  of  knowledge, 
mother  of  Golgotha,  Queen  of  the  Cenacle  ! — 
she  who  dwelt  amongst  us  in  that  body  which 
neither  life  nor  death  could  destroy ;  that  body 
so  holy  that  its  touch  filled  the  tomb  with 
flowers;  so  perfect,  and  exemplifying  so  fully 
the  divine  conception  of  beauty,  that  God  was 
unwilling  to  leave  it  on  the  earth.  Uniting 
it  anew  to  her  soul.  He  clothed  it  with  im- 
mortalitj^  without  changing  anything ;  and 
just  as  it  was  when  men  saw  it,  the  virginal 
flesh  of  Mary  remains  perfect  in  the  sight  of 
Him  who  sees  imperfections  in  the  Seraphim 
who  minister  before  His  throne. 

This  ideal  Murillo  has  not  attained, — no 
hand  of  man  will  ever  attain  it.  The  purest 
Madonnas  of  the  most  fervent  periods, — those 
of  the  Beato,  even — present  but  faint  outlines 
of  the  dream  formed  in  the  heart  at  the  name 
of  Mary. 

Of  Raphael,  I  dare  not  speak.  He  began 
with  the  Virgin  of  the  Espousals,  he  ended 
with  the  Madonna  of  Saint  Sixtus  ;  but  in  the 
interval,  departing  from  the  heavenly  type  of 
which  he  had  had  but  a  glimpse,  he  depicted 
merely  physical  beauty,  and  thus  degraded 
Art. 

0  Christian  artists  !  for  the  honor  of  your 
Art,  and  to  fulfil  the  designs  of  Almighty  God, 
have  recourse  to  the  Church ;  listen  to  what 
she  says  of  Mary,  and  throw  aside  your  feeble 
conceptions  of  the  august  Queen  of  heaven  and 
earth.  Forget  not  that  she  stood  at  the  foot 
of  the  Cross,  that  she  presided  at  the  Cenacle. 
Forget  not  that  her  foot  crushes  the  head  of 
the  serpent, — that  in  her  dwells  the  power 
which  is  to  overcome  all  heresies.  Discard  then. 
Christian  artists,  the  effeminate  style  which 
dishonors  the  severe  beauty  of  Mary.  Go  back 
to  the  source,  study  the  beautiful  old  pictures 


*  Ave  Maria  purissima  !  with  the  answer,  Sine  lobe 
concepta,  was  formerly  a  customary  salutation  in  Spain 
—Translator. 
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which  have  come  down  to  us  from  antiquity, — 

the  sweetest,  most  attractive  and  imposing  of 

which  is  the  '^  Madonna  of  Santa  Maria  Mag- 

giore." 

■  ♦  »     

A  True  Story  of  the  Aiigelus. 


"  0  Mary  Conceived  without  Sin,  Pkay  for-  Me 
WHO  HAVE  Recourse  to'  Tuee." 


There  are  few  things  that  strike  a  thinking 
Protestant  more,  upon  his  first  sojourn  in  a 
Catholic  country,  than  the  spirit  of  i^erpetual 
prayer  hy  which  the  Church  is  especially  dis- 
tinguished. In  America  and  England  one 
day  of  the  week  is  set  apart  for  the  holy  duty 
of  prayer,  and,  having  spent  almost  the  whole 
Sunday  in  the  churches,  the  congregation  dis- 
perse, the  gates  are  locked,  and  for  the  rest 
of  the  week  Almighty  God  seems  forgotten  in 
the  more  exciting  duties  of  pleasure  or  of 
business.  In  Catholic  countries,  on  the  con- 
trary, religion  seems  to  mingle  in  every  pur- 
suit ;  it  is  the  first  recollection  of  the  morn- 
ing, the  latest  memory  of  night,  and,  if  ever 
such  a  favor  is  granted,  there  best  could  a 
man  learn  sensibly  to  feel  the  perpetual  pres- 
ence of  the  Omnipresent  God.  Scarcely  has 
the  sun  begun  to  rise  upon  the  world  ere  the 
churches  are  crowded  by  men  who  gladly  give 
to  God  the  first  moments  of  the  new  day. 
And  while  the  feeble  dawn  but  barely  suffices 
to  chase  the  shadows  of  the  night,  the  divine 
Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  is  offered  up  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  poor,  who  flock  hither  to  assist  at  it 
before  the  labors  of  the  day  begin.  After  the 
services  of  the  day  are  over,  the  temple  of  God 
is  left  open  to  all  who  come  hither  to  pray, 
and  seldom  indeed  is  it  wholly  deserted.  The 
rich  man  enters  to  thank  Heaven  for  Its  fa- 
vors, the  poor  man  to  beg  a  blessing  on  his 
daily  toil ;  the  mother  to  pray  for  her  child, 
the  wife  for  her  husband ;  the  unhappy  and 
injured  often  for  the  foe  that  has  caused  their 
misfortunes ;  some  for  themselves,  others  for 
their  friends ;  each  and  all  have  some  petition 
to  make,  and  thus  they  learn  to  look  upon 
Almighty  God  as  the  immediate  Dispenser  of 
all  good  gifts.  There  at  least  pride  is  forgot- 
ten, and  the  giffs  of  fortune  are  of  no  avail. 
The  noble  kneels  by  the  side  of  the  beggar, 
the  prince  often  prays  amid  the  lowest  of  his 
people ;   the  high-born   dame,  whom  scandal 


dares  not  openly  assail,  prays  near  the  re- 
claimed and  weeping  Magdalen  of  the  streets; 
the  spotless  innocence  of  an  Aloysius  by  the 
repentant  agony  of  an  Austin.  Well  does  the 
Catholic  ChttTch  teach,  both  by  precept  and  by 
practice,  that  spiritual  equality  which  brought 
the  blind  and  the  lame  to  the  feast  of  the 
Lord,,  which  admits  no  distinction  of  rank  or 
pride,  and  which  makes  the  right  dispositions 
of  the  heart  the  sole  prerogative  of  the  chil- 
dren of  God. 

Even  far  from  the  churches,  the  piety  of 
the  people  has  frequently  provided  some 
memorial  by  which,  in  the  midst  of  their 
worldly  aff'airs,  their  hearts  may  be  reminded 
of  the  ''one  thing  necessary," — salvation. 
The  streets,  the  crowded  thoroughfares,  the 
marts  of  business,  ever  contain  some  monu- 
ment of  religion,  often  rude  indeed,  and  such 
as  the  eye  that  looks  to  the  execution  of  the 
work,  and  not  to  the  pious  intention  of  the 
artist,  will  turn  away  from  in  disgust ;  but 
which  the  pious  children  of  the  soil,  thinking 
of  Him  whom  it  represents  rather  than  of  the 
representation  itself,  gaze  upon  with  feelings 
alike  of  respect  and  love.  In  the  lonely  ways 
of  the  mountain,  by  the  river  side,  in  the 
gloomy  forest, — everywhere  you  meet  with 
some  religious  emblem  to  remind  you  that 
these  are  the  works  of  the  living  God.  It  is 
lovely  while  wandering  among  scenes  where 
each  step  one  takes  tells  of  the  might  and 
power  of  Him  who  framed  them,  and  while 
the  mind  is  exalted  to  the  contemplation  of 
His  omnipotence,  and  we  pause  in  silent  ad- 
miration,— when  a  rude  cross  strikes  the  eye, 
a  Madonna,  perhaps,  with  the  Infant  Saviour, 
and  we  suddenly  remember  that  He  who  piled 
mountain  upon  mountain,  who  scattered  His 
magnificence  over  the  desert  plain,  was  once 
an  infant  weeping  for  our  sakes  in  the  stable 
of  Bethlehem,  a  man  expiring  for  our  salva- 
tion on  the  altar  of  the  Cross.  Often,  also,  in 
the  silence  of  the  night  (I  speak  of  Lisbon) 
you  are  awakened  by  strains  of  music  that 
move  the  very  soul  to  tears,  they  are  so  plain- 
tive and  so  touching  in  their  devout  simplic- 
ity. You  listen  for  a  moment,  and  then  you 
discover  that  while  you  are  pillowed  on  the 
couch  of  luxury,  and  health  and  happiness 
are  handmaids  to  your  repose,  the  priest  is 
bringing  the  adorable  Sacrament  to  some  poor 
dying  creature  who  has  no  longer  any  conso- 
lation except  that  of  religion,  no  longer  any 
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hope  except  in  Him  who  thus  comes  to  meet 
him  in  the  hour  of  his  utmost  need.  You 
mutter  a  prayer,  perhaps,  and  once  more  sink 
into  slumber.  But  the  piety  of  the  Catholic 
inhabitant  is  not  so  easily  satisfied;  he  rises 
from  his  pillow  and  places  a  candle  in  his 
window  ;  while  those  who  meet  the  procession 
in  the  streets  turn  aside  from  their  own  desti- 
nation and  follow  it  for  a  space,  joining  their 
voices  in  a  hymn  of  gratitude  to  the  good 
Jesus  who  thus  comes  to  visit  them,  lowly  and 
disguised  from  all  save  those  who  see  Him 
with  the  eyes  of  faith.  Three  times  in  the 
day  the  bells  toll  the  Angelas  Domini^  and 
then  every  head  is  uncovered,  and  every  voice 
is  joined  in  prayer.  And  this  brings  me  to  a 
story. 

While  residing  in  Lisbon  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  a  monk,  whom  to  know  .vas 
to  love  as  a  man,  and  to  venerate  as  the  faith- 
ful servant  of  his  Heavenly  Master.  Being 
frequently  in  his  company,  I  could  not  help 
remarking  that  the  tolling  of  the  Angelas  al- 
ways produced  a  singular  effect  upon  him.  If 
he  were  in  the  streets,  it  mattered  not  who 
were  his  companions,  or  what  might  be  the 
weather,  he  paused  until  the  bell  had  ceased 
to  toll,  and  bared  his  head  while  he  repeated 
the  prayer  of  the  Church.  I  have  seen  him 
standing  thus  when  a  burning  sun  darted  fire, 
on  his  head,  as  well  as  when  his  grey  hairs 
were  tossed  by  the  pitiless  storm,  tears  stream- 
ing from  his  eyes,  and  his  face  bearing  such  a 
look  of  mingled  agony  and  love  as  St.  Peter's 
might  have  had  when  he  first  wept  over  his 
threefold  denial.  I  always  observed  that  for  a 
long  time  after  his  prayer  was  ended  and  his 
tears  had  ceased  to  flow,  he  would  remain 
silent  and  abstracted;  and  when  he  spoke 
again,  conversation  would  invariably  assume 
a  sadder  and  more  serious  tone  than  it  pos- 
sessed before. . 

I  had  wandered  one  day  farther  than  I  w^as 
usually  in  the  habit  of  doing,  and  I  came  to  a 
spot  lovely  as  any  that  ever  smiled  beneath 
the  sweet  skies  of  the  south.  There  orange 
trees  had  formed  their  fragrant  groves,  and 
acacias  mingled  their  graceful  foliage  with 
myrtles  rich  in  the  contrast  of  their  dark  green 
leaves  and  countless  multitude  of  showy  flow- 
ers. Amidst  them  rose  an  ancient  building, 
a  church  dedicated,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  to 
our  Blessed  Lady  of  Mercy.  A  fountain 
bright  as  the  ''diamond  of  the  desert"  sprang 


up  close  at  my  feet,  and,  like  the  guardian 
genius  of  its  clear,  cold  waters,  an  old  grey 
cross  had  been  raised  beside  it.  The  church  was 
very  old  :  part  of  it  had  already  crumbled  into 
dust,  and  among  these  fallen  stones  a  rose  had 
grown,  and  was  blooming  brightlj''  above  its 
ruins.  Fitting  type,  I  thought,  of  the  hope 
which  Christians  hold,  and  which  blooms  the 
brighter  amid  the  ruins  of  the  tomb. 

The  sun  was  bright  in  the  heavens,  the  air 
was  full  of  sweetness  and  of  balm  ;  not  a  leaf- 
let stirred,  not  a  blossom  fell  from  the  hieavy 
boughs  ;  the  very  voice  of  the  fountain  came 
in  a  lazy  murmur  to  the  ear,  as  if  it  also 
shared  in  the  calm  of  that  noontide  hour. 
While  I  paused  near  the  cross,  and  loved 
the  piety  which  has  placed  it  among  the  beau- 
tiful works  of  the  Almighty,  I  saw  an  old  man 
approach  it,  whom  I  instantly  recognized  as 
my  friend  Brother  Francis.  He  looked  around ; 
there  was  no  one  in  sight,  for  the  dark 
boughs  of  an  ilex  hid  me  from  view,  and  he 
knelt  before  the  cross.  At  that  moment  the 
bells  of  the  neighboring  church  tolled  out  the 
Angelas.  Involuntarily  I  held  my  breath,  for 
the  sweet  sounds  lingered  for  a  moment  on 
the  air,  as  if  held  there  by  some  invisible  sym- 
pathy, and  gave  the  last  link  to  the  spell  that 
bound  me.  By  an  unconscious  movement  of 
my  soul,  I  turned  to  the  old  grey  cross  to 
pray ;  and  there  was  the  aged  man  prostrate 
on  his  face,  while  in  the  stillness  of  that  still 
hour  his  stifled  sobs  reached  my  ear  as  I  stood 
the  unbidden  witness  of  his  secret  sorrow.  I 
know  not  how  long  I  remained  gazing  on  the 
form  of  that  care-worn  man.  It  might  have 
been  a  minute,  it  might  have  been  thirty.  I 
had  no  note  of  time  ;  my  thoughts  were  half 
in  heaven,  w^here  time  is  not ;  half  with  that 
prostrate  monk,  whose  woe  was  so  deep  that  it 
might  have  been  deemed  despair,  save  for  the 
hopeful  glance  which  he  gave  to  heaven,  save 
for  the  blooming  of  that  solitary  rose,  which 
shed  its  beauty  and  fragrance  above  his  ven- 
erable grey  hairs,  suggesting  sweet  thoughts 
of  that  crown  of  immortal  bliss  which  angels 
love  to  weave  for  the  brow.s  of  repenting  sin- 
ners. 

At  last  he  rose  :  and,  heart-stricken  as  he 
seemed  to  be,  there  was  yet  a  look  of  peace  in 
his  eyes  of  which  the  purest  of  earth's  crea- 
tures might  have  envied  him  the  possession. 
He  seated  himself  upon  a  stone,  and  bent  to  the 
fragrance  of  the  rose,  and  then   I  ventured 
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from  Qiy  concealment,  and  advanced  to  greet 
him.  He  seemed  surprised  to  see  me  there, 
and  he  spoke  of  the  beauties  of  that  lovely 
spot;  I  told  him  how  sweet 'had  been  ray 
feelings  during  the  tolling  of  the  Ancjelus,  and 
his  answer  suggested  some  of  the  reflections 
with  which  I  began  this  tale. 

'•  Yes,"  he  said  :  ''  in  this  happy  country 
religion,  is  everywhere.  It  is  not  a  business 
set  apart  for  any  particular  day, — it  mingles 
in  the  toil  of  every  hour, — it  is,  as  it  ought  to 
be,  a  part  of  the  daily  occupations  of  life. 
The  peasant  sanctifies  the  day  in  church  be- 
fore he  enters  upon  his  daily  task  ;  the  bells 
remind  him  to  pause,  in  his  noontide  labor,  for 
one  short  moment  of  fervent  prayer ;  and 
when  he  returns  to  his  humble  home,  and  sits 
to  partake  of  his  evening  meal,  the  Angelns  is 
rung  once  more,  and  he  thanks  God  for  the 
favors  of  the  day,  and  implores  His  protection 
during  the  hours  of  the  iiight.  How  often 
throughout  the  day  do  the  convent  bells  re- 
mind him  that  others  have  devoted  their  lives 
to  prayer,  and  incite  him  to  lift  up  his  heart 
in  secret  to  God  !  Should  he  awake  in  the 
night,  the  tinkle  of  the  bell  often  tells  him  that 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  is  being  brought  to 
some  departing  brotiier,  thus  reminding  him 
of  his  own  mortality,  and  of  the  hopes  that 
await  him  beyond  the  grave.  Does  he  climb 
to  the  mountains  ?  On  some  spot  that  seems 
almost  inaccessible  to  the  foot  of  man  he 
meets  the  symbol  of  his  redemption,  or  a  rep- 
resentation of  that  sweet  Virgin-Mother  who 
is  the  successful  advocate  of  all  who  implore 
her  aid.  Does  he  descend  to  the  plain  ?  In 
the  fertile  valley,  where  the  flowers  bloom 
wild,  and  the  trees  are  borne  down  with  their 
weight  of  fruit,  he  finds  once  more  the  Cross 
of  his  Saviour,  and  the  statue  of  the  Mother 
'who  stood  at  its  foot.  In  the  one  case  he  is 
reminded  to  thank  God  for  His  mercies,  in  the 
other  to  implore  His  protection  from  danger." 

"Yet  how  few  people  think  upon  these 
crosses  as  other  than  a  picturesque  addition 
to  the  landscape ;  or  upon  the  rude  statues 
and  pictures  that  we  meet,  as  anything  but  a 
disgusting  attempt  to  portray  the  human 
form  :  and  alas  !  how  many  make  them  the 
subject  of  an  accusation  of  idolatry  against 
the  Catholic  Church  ! " 

"  I  owe  my  holy  profession  to  a  most  rude 
representation  of  the  crucifix,"  the  monk  re- 
plied, calmly. 


Seeing  my  ciyiosity  was  roused,  he  added  : 
''  In  a  moment  of  despairing  crime,  I  once 
found  myself  at  tht^  foot  of  a  cross,  and  was 
awed  into  almost  instantaneous  r<^pentance. 
In  your  cold,  Protestant  country,  1  am  told,  I 
should  have  been  more  likely  to  have  found 
myself  at  the  foot  of  a  finger-post  to  point 
out  the  road, — a  verj'  useful  thing  in  its  way, 
certainly,"  he  added,  with  a  quiet  smile,  which 
had  something  of  satire  in  it,  "but  rather  less 
calculated,  I  should  imagine,  to  lead  the  soul 
from  the  contemplation  of  crime  to  resolu- 
tions of  penance.  Yet  your  people  object  to 
all  representation  of  the  God-man,  while  they 
erect  in  high  places  the  statues  of  their  sol- 
diers and  great  men.  Strange  inconsistency 
of  human  nature  !  They  honor  the  effigy  of 
the  creature,  and  turn  aside  from  the  figure 
of  the  Saviour  ! " 

I  only  answered  :  "If  you  would  honor  me 
with  your  confidence — " 

"I  have  but  little  to  tell,"  he  answered, 
with  a  smile  ;  ''but  it'  you  have  any  curiosity, 
you  shall  hear  my  story.  By  a  series  of  un- 
foreseen events,  my  family  was  reduced  to 
poverty,  and,  a  rich  relative  refusing  to  assist 
us,  my  sister  and  myself  retired  to  a  little  cot- 
tage among  the  mountains,  and  there  we  lived 
for  some  time  humbly,  but  contentedly.  I 
was  by  nature  passionate  and  proud  ;  my  sis- 
ter was,  in  some  things,  of  the  same  disposi- 
tion, but  all  the  young  fervor  of  her  feelings 
had  been  long  engaged  in  the  service  of  re- 
ligion. Mine  had  been  suffered  to  run  riot 
among  the  hopes  and  Avishes  of  this  world. 
She  had  resolved  to  end  her  life  in  the  cloister. 
I  was  engaged  to  be  married  to  one  too  good 
and  pure  for  such  a  wretch  as  I  was.  The 
convent  to  which  my  sister  retired  was  not 
far  distant,  and  after  she  had  been  there  some 
time  she  became  so  delicate  that  she  was 
obliged  to  return  to  her  old. home  for  change 
of  air.  She  laid  aside  her  convent  dress,  but 
still  retained  the  cross  and  veil.  The  people 
knew  her  by  her  charities,  and  she  was  revered 
as  an  angel  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the 
Most  High.  Time  passed  away :  in  a  few 
days  I  was  to  be  married,  and  then  Bianca  was 
to  return  to  her  convent,  and  her  old  place  to 
be  filled  up  by  the  presence  of  my  bride.  A 
few  days, — but  a  few  days  more,  and  then  how 
different  had  been  our  fate  !  Blessed  be  God 
for  all  5is  mercies,  and  chiefly  for  tliis  one^ 
by  which   my  crime   was   pardoned,  and   by 
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which  the  grace  of  a  religious  vocation  was 
conferred  upon  me,  the  most  unworthy  that 
6ver  was  called  to  its  sacred  duties  !  It  was  a 
festal  day ;  my  sister,  as  was  usual  with  her, 
ronmined  at  home,  but  I  went  forth  to  meet 
my  fair  Benita. 

'^  [  will  not  trouble  you  with  a  history  of  my 
wretched  deeds  that  day.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  I  grew  jealous,  quarrelled,— blood  was  on 
my  hand  ;  1  fled  to  the  mountains,  and  three 
^ays  afterwards  stood  before  my  innocent  sis- 
ter one  of  a  band  of  desperate  men,  outlawed 
from  society  for  crimes  like  my  own.  We 
liad  not  a  thought  concealed  from  each  other, 
:and  in  a  few  minutes  I  had  told  her  all : — of 
my  fatal  jealousy,  of  my  desperate  deed,  of  my 
fearful  companionship  with  men  yet  more 
wicked  than  myself.  And  in  the  midst  of  my 
wild  confession  came  words  of  madness  wrung 
from  the  repentant  agony  of  my  soul, — words 
which  were  full  of  sweetness  to  her,  for  they 
revealed  the  workings  of  a  mind  that  yet 
shrunk  from  the  contemplation  of  the  gulf 
into  which  it  had  plunged  headlong.  I  was 
a  desperate  man  that  night,  else  how  could  I 
have  resisted  the  tears  and  solicitations  of  one 
whom  I  loved  with  a  holier  love  than  T  bore 
mj'  bride  ?  In  vain  my  sister  wept  and  prayed, 
appealed  by  turns  to  my  love  for  her  and  my 
hopes  of  forgiveness  through  the  mercies  of  my 
Saviour ;  I  was  obdurate, — too  weak  to  cast 
off  my  fetters,  and  too  strong  not  to  detest 
them.  The  sun  went  down  over  the  hills,  and 
still  Bianca  wept  and  prayed.  The  first  star 
of  the  night  appeared :  it  was  the  signal  for 
my  departure.  I  flung  my  arms  round  the 
weeping  girl,  pressed  her  once  more  to  my 
heart,  and  rushed  forth  on  my  destiny." 
(conclusion  next  wkbk.) 


When  thou  chidest  a. friend  do  it  secretly, 
in  season  and  in  love, — not  in  the  ear  of  an 
assembly ;  for  many  times  the  presence  of  a 
multitude  is  the  cause  of  a  man  making  an 
unjust  defence  rather  than  fall  in  a  just 
shame.  A  man  had  better  be  convinced  in 
private  than  be  made  guilty  by  a  proclamation. 
Open  rebukes  are  ior  magistrates  and  courts  of 
justice  ;  private  ones  for  friends,  where  all  the 
witnesses  of  the  offender's  blushes  are  blind, 
deaf  and  dumb.  When  we  tell  a  friend  of  a 
fault  in  secret  it  shows  we  wish  he  would 
amend  before  the  world  comes  to  find  it  out. 


To  My  Friend,  Mary  Regina  Jamison, 

ON  RECEIVING. AN   INVITATION   TO   BE   PRESENT 

AT   HER    CLOTUING    AS    A   RELIOIOVS   OF 

THE  SACRED    HEART  OF   JESUS. 


"|1|HAT  time  the  priest,  with  tender  reverence, 
Vv'    Bendeth  to  bless  the  precious  frankincense, 
(The  fragrant  resin,  which,  in  chapel  dim, 
Shall  burn  for  God,  in  fiery  denser  tomb'd) ; 
Praying  he  saith  :    "  Oh  !  be  thou  bless'd  by  Him, 
In  whose  dear  honor  thou  shalt  be  consumed  !" 

II. 
Priest  of  the  liolocaust,— o'er  thee,  sweet  friend, 
Methinks,  to-day,  I  see  an  angel  bend  : 
O'er  thee  (whose  life  must  now,  from  cloister  dint. 
Breathe  to  its  God  an  incense  pure,  perfum'd), 
Praying  he  saith  :    "  Oh!  be  thou  bless'd  by  Him, 
In  whose  dear  honor  thou  shalt  be  consumed  1" 

Eleanor  C.  Donnelly. 


The  Saint  of  Genoa. 

(Continued.) 
DEVOTION  TO  ST.  CATHARINE. 

Devotion  to  St.  Catharine  began  while  the 
Saint  was  yet  alive,  for  although  her  contem- 
poraries were,  as  a  rule,  loth  to  admit  tht 
heroic  nature  of  her  virtues,  the  great  won- 
ders with  which  God  filled  the  latter  end  of 
her  life  forced  the  conviction  of  all.  Her 
beautiful  ecstasies,  which  were  witnessed  bj 
many,  made  her  appear  like  one  already  glori- 
fied, and  her  prayers  were  as  eagerly  sought  at 
though  she  were  already  in  possession  of  her 
eternal  reward. 

She  had  scarcely  expired  when  those  who 
surrounded  her  began  to  treat  her  sacred  re- 
mains with  the  veneration  due  to  relics.  It 
was  like  a  scene  in  the  catacombs  when  the 
body  of  a  martyr  was  received  there  ;  and  in- 
deed St.  Catharine  had  accomplished  that  most 
perfect  of  all  martyrdoms,  the  martyrdom  of 
the  cross,  and  it  is  fitting  that  a  stigmatica 
should  have  the  same  veneration  that  is  givem 
to  a  martyr.  Rosaries  and  other  pious  objects 
were  touched  to  her  body,  and  all  who  were 
present  finished  the  night  with  prayers  ad- 
dressed to  her. 

This  scene  was  repeated  the  next  day  by  the 
elite  of  Genoa,  who  were,  of  course,  entitled  te 
visit  her  remains.     The  people  at  large  ran  ia 
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•rowds  to  the  hospital  to  give  a  farewell  look, 
and  the  building  was  so  thronged  that,  in 
order  to  prevent  possible  disorder,  the  direc- 
tors resorted  to  some  artificfe  to  get  rid  of  the 
erowd  ;  and  then  St.  Catharine's  confessor — to 
whom  her  will  left  the  arrangements  and 
«hoice  of  her  place  of  sepulture — secured  for 
her  a  private  funeral.  She  was  interred  within 
the  hospital  church,  in  a  very  retired  spot, 
which  was  identified  legally  by  a  notary  pub- 
lic. 

Padre  Marabotto  consoled  the  people  for 
their  great  disappointment  by  promising  them 
that  their  pious  curiosity  would  be  gratified 
when  the  holy  remains  were  transferred  from 
this  temporary  resting-place  to  the  beautiful 
marble  sepulchre  which  was  to  be  built  for  the 
Saint  by  the  authorities  of  the  hospital. 

In  the  year  1512,  two  years  after  her  death, 
this  temporary  grave  was  opened,  and  it  was 
discovered  that  the  selection  of  the  spot  would 
have  been,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  most 
unfortunate.  It  was  not  known  that  a  cer- 
tain drain-pipe  was  underneath  the  wall  beside 
which  the  Saint  had  been  laid,  and  the  moist- 
ure from  it  had  destroyed  everything  that 
«nveloped  her.  Quantities  of  tow  had  been 
laid  around  the  casket  which  enclosed  her 
precious  relics ;  this  tow  was  all  rotten,  filled 
with  worms  and  disgusting  corruption ;  the 
easket,  which  was  of  wood,  was  also  utterly 
ruined  ;  but  in  the  midst  of  all  this  decay,  the 
body  of  St.  Catharine  lay  perfectly  intact,  just 
as  her  soul  was  on  the  earth,  untouched  by  the 
wickedness  of  the  world. 

Many  miracles  were  worked  through  her  in- 
tercession, and  remarkable  cures  were  effected 
by  applying  to  the  bodies  of  the  sick  the  linen 
eloths  which  enveloped  her.  New  garments 
were  placed  on  her  instead  of  the  ones  which 
had  been  ruined  by  the  accident  which  de- 
stroyed the  casket,  and  she  was  again  laid  to 
rest,  this  time  in  an  elegant  marble  monu- 
ment, near  the  altar  of  the  hospital  church. 

Over  fifty  years  later  it  was  deemed  advis- 
able to  remove  St.  Catharine's  tomb  to  the 
gallery  of  the  church  ;  and  when  still  another 
half  century  had  passed  away,  in  order  to  give 
pilgrims  the  opportunity  of  seeing  her  relics, 
they  were  taken  out  of  the  marble  sarcoph- 
agus, and  placed  in  another  composed  of  gilded 
wood  and  crystal.  In  the  year  1693,  one 
hundred  and  eighty-three  years  after  her 
death,  another  more  elegant  sarcophagus,  with 


the  same  tran^arent  portions  to  show  the 
body  of  the  Saint  to  advantage,  was  donated 
by  certain  pious  ladies  of  Genoa,  and  the  per- 
mission to  transfer  the  relics  of  the  Saint  to- 
it  was  granted  by  the  Sacred  Congregation  of 
Rites. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century 
it  was  observed  that  the  garments  of  the  Saint 
were  becoming  shabby,  and  it  was  proposed  to- 
renew  them.  The  permission  to  do  so  was 
solicited  and  obtained  from  the  Sacred  Con- 
gregation of  Rites,  and  Cardinal  Lorenzo  Fies- 
chi — Cardinal  Fesch — Archbishop  of  Genoa,, 
was  appointed  to  select  a  committee  of  ladies- 
to  lay  her  out  anew,  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  years  after  her  death.  The  ladies  tes- 
tified that  they  found  her  body  much  like  that 
of  a  person  recently  deceased,  with  this  excep- 
tion, that  the  skin  was  dry  and  stiflp,  seemingly 
like  parchment.  One  of  the  ladies  endeavored 
to  lift  her  unaided,  but  found  her  so  heavy 
that  she  was  obliged  to  desist  and  apply  for 
assistance. 

The  title  of  Blessed  was  given  to  St.  Cath- 
arine by  acclamation  almost  immediately  after 
her  death  ;  and  at  that  time  this  was  not  out 
of  the  rule.  It  was  then  customary  to  have  the 
canonization  of  acclamation — that  is,  the  gen- 
eral opinion  of  the  public,  with  at  least  the 
silent  consent  of  the  clergy — serve  to  proclaim 
the  heroic  sanctity  of  any  holy  person.  How- 
ever, when  the  spread  of  heresy  began  to 
lower  the  popular  standards' of  holiness,  it  be- 
came necessary  for  Rome  to  take  some  decided 
step  to  put  a  stop  to  the  grave  abuses  which 
were  ensuing  from  the  too  free  nse  of  the 
titles  of  Blessed  and  Saint. 

Nothing  short  of  true  heroic  sanctity  can 
merit  either  appellation,  and  it  is  a  source  of 
incalculable  evil  when  these  terms  are  im- 
properly applied.  The  saints  are  to  be  bril- 
liant lamps,  to  shine  like  stars  to  illuminate 
the  path  to  heaven  ;  and  if  we  set  up  as  saints 
those  who  are  not  saints,  we  are  leading  peo- 
ple astray  from  the  true  road.  In  order  to* 
reach  a  moderate  degree  of  perfection,  models 
of  superlative  perfection  must  be  set  before  us 
to  increase  our  ardor  and  inflame  our  desires- 
for  virtue ;  and  if  We  regard  as  saints  those 
who  have  only  attained  this  moderate  degree, 
we  shall  fall  far  short  of  what  an  ordinary 
Christian  life  should  be.  When  we  turn  away 
from  the  types  of  holiness  presented  to  us  by 
the  Catholic   Church,  and   say  that  a  lesser 
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goodness  is  enough  for  us, — when  we  insist 
upon  admiring  a  brilliant  exterior,  we  run 
the  great  risk  of  mistaking  philanthropy  for 
piety.  True  holiness  is  the  true  love  of  God, 
tbat  love  which  has  an  inner  life  ;  for  sanctity 
we  must  search  the  heart,  and  not  remain  on 
the  surface,  regarding  only  what  is  visible.  It 
is  said,  "  By  their  fruits  shall  ye  know  them  "  ; 
by  their  fruits,  yes  :  but  not  by  their  flowers. 

In  1625,  Urban  VIII  issued  his  celebrated 
Bull  containing  those  decrees  to  which  all 
narrators  of  supernatural  events  are  obliged  to 
express  their  public  submission.  In  this  Bull 
he  forbade  any  one  to  apply  the  word  Saint 
or  Blessed  to  one  whose  life  had  not  been  ex- 
amined and  approved  by  the  Holy  See.  No 
matter  how  holy  the  person  might  have  been, 
— no  matter  what  wonders  had  attended  his 
death,  the  Christian  world  was  to  wait  until 
Rome  should  first  apply  the  title.  Also 
these  titles  were  to  be  dropped  wherever  they 
had  already  been  applied  by  acclamation,  un- 
levss  Rome  sanctioned  the  continuance  thereof. 
There  was  this  exception,  however :  those 
who  from  time  immemorial  had  been  so  ven- 
erated by  the  people,  with  the  knowledge  and 
consent  of  the  local  ecclesiastical  authorities, 
were  still  to  receive  this  mark  of  pious  homage. 

St.  Catharine  had  been  called  the  Blessed 
Catharine  of  Genoa  for  more  than  a  century 
before  these  decrees  were  issued,  and  thus  she 
was  still  called,  with  the  full  knowledge  of 
the  Holy  See.  .  However,  her  devout  clients 
were  desirous  of  having  the  matter  of  her 
beatification  placed  beyond  the  possibility  of 
the  slightest  shadow  of  doubt,  so  application 
was  made  to  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Rites 
to  have  her  title  of  Blessed  confirmed  by  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff.  The  discussion  of  this 
point  began  in  1630,  and  continued  until  1675, 
when  it  was  presented  to  the  consideration  of 
Clement  X,  as  a  case  which  came  fully  under 
the  exception  provided  for  in  the  decrees  of 
Urban  VIII,  to  which  proposition  Clement 
gave  his  ex-cathedra  consent  on  May  6th  of 
that  same  year,  1675. 

'  The  piety  of  the  Genoese  was  not  contented  ; 
their  beloved  patroness  must  receive  the  high- 
«.st  honors  which  the  Church  can  bestow  on 
the  memory  of  her  children.  In  1683  the 
Genoese  Republic  petitioned  Rome  to  begin 
the  process  of  her  canonization.  In  this  peti- 
tion the  Republic  of  Genoa  was  not  alone ;  it 
was  seconded  by  their  most  Catholic  and  their 


most  Christian  majesties  the  monarchs  of 
France  and  Spain,  as  well  as  by  many  other 
princes  and  great  personages.  This  petition 
was  heard,  and  the  lengthy  process  covered  a 
period  of  forty-six  years,  daring  which  space 
additional  honors  were  from  time  to  time  ac- 
corded to  St.  Catharine. 

In  1710  the  Genoese  received  the  permission 
of  Rome  to  honor  Blessed  Catharine  with  the 
Ofiice  'and  Mass  de  commune  vidiiarum,  a 
privilege  soon  after  extended  from  the  city  to 
the  whole  province.  In  1733  an  Office  and 
a  Mass  Proper  for  her  were  solemnly  approved 
of,  and  in  the  following  year  she  was  honored 
with  a  mention  in  the  Roman  Martyrology  in 
these  words  :  "  On  the  22d  of  March,  at  Genoa, 
the  Blessed  Catharine,  noted  tor  her  contempt 
of  the  world  and  great  love  of  God." 

In  the  words  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  as 
the  life  of  the  soul  in  the  body  is  proved  by 
the  movement  of  the  members,  so  the  life  of 
the  soul  which  has  left  the  body  is  shown  by 
miracles.  Having  considered  the  other  proofs 
of  the  heroic  sanctity  of  the  Blessed  Catharine, 
the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Rites  gave  its 
final  attention  to  the  miracles  performed 
through  her  intercession  ;  and  on  the  Feast  of 
St.  Catharine  of  Siena,  in  the  year  1737,  this 
Holy  Congregation  expressed  its  decision  re- 
garding the  three  miracles  required  by  the 
decrees  of  Pope  Urban  VIII,  declaring  that 
three  miracles  alleged  to  have  been  performed 
through  Blessed  Catharine's  intercession  were 
truly  supernatural.  The  Sovereign  Pontiff 
gave  the  affirmation  of  the  Holy  See  to  this 
proposition,  concluding  the  formula  with  these 
terms :  "'  In  Blessed  Catharine  the  faithful 
have  a  most  perfect  example  of  every  virtue, 
but  most  especially  of  the  love  of  God  ;  and  in 
her  the  Genoese  R<>public  possesses  a  great 
glory  and  a  resplendent  ornament."  On  Trin- 
ity Sunday,  of  the  same  year,  the  same  illus- 
trious Pontiff— Clement  XII — performed,  in 
the  Church  of  St.  John  Lateran,  the  solemn 
canonization  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  St.  John 
Francis  Regis,  St.  Julianna  Falconieri,  and 
St.  Catharine  Fieschi  Adorno,  the  Seraph  of 
Genoa. 

To  the  miracles  performed  through  the  in- 
tercession of  St.  Catharine,  Maineri  devotes 
many  pages  of  his  admirable  work  on  her  Life  ; 
but  we  may  pass  them  by.  That  one  so  de- 
voted while  on  earth  to  the  alleviation  of  tl 
bodily  infirmities  of  her  neighbor,  should  ii 
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heaven  employ  her  intercessory  powers  for  the 
cure  of  the  diseases  of  her  clients,  is  some- 
thing too  probable  to  need  comment  or  proof. 
The  power  of  healing  is  one  which  many 
saints  possessed  during  their  lifetime,  and  one 
which  they  continue  to  exercise  after  they 
have  entered  into  the  joys  of  heaven. 

It  has  been  already  said  that  St.  Catharine's 
disciples  were  to  live  after  her,  not  with  her  ; 
and  it  is  not  a  rash  utterance  to  declare  that 
she  has  had  the  most  illustrious  names  of  suc- 
ceeding centuries  enrolled  in  the  list  of  her 
followers.  Cardinal  de  Berulle  wore  her  medal 
constantly,  invoked  her  in  all  his  necessities, 
and  recommended  her  as  patroness  to  all  his 
spiritual  children.  Cardinal  Bellarmine  makes 
frequent  mention  of  her  in  his  writings,  and 
he  was  accustomed  to  reproach  the  Genoese  for 
their  tardiness  in  procuring  her  canonization. 
Cardinal  Frederic  Borromeo,  nephew  of  St. 
Charles,  quoted  her  frequently  in  his  treatises 
on  ascetic  theology,  as  did  also  Cardinal  Bona. 
Maineri  also  makes  mention  of  many  holy 
religious,  both  men  and  women,  whose  works 
are  well  known  to  readers  of  devout  literature, 
who  were  devoted  to  St.  Catharine,  and  who 
founded  their  doctrine  on  hers 

In  1666  Mgr.  Hardain  Perefix,  Archbishop 
of  Paris,  presented  the  Saint's  famous  Treatise 
on  Purgatory  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Doctors  of  the  Sorbonne.  They  examined  it, 
and  in  their  approval  they  spoke  of  it  as  "a 
rare  effusion  of  the  Spirit  of  God  upon  a  pure 
and  loving  soul,  and  a  marvellous  token  of 
His  solicitude  for  His  Church,  and  His  care 
in  enlightening  her  and  assisting  her  accord- 
ing to  her  needs." 

Of  the  deep  devotion  which  St.  Francis  de 
Sales  felt  for  St.  Catharine  we  already  know. 
St.  Alphonsus  Liguori  must  also  have  imbibed 
her  spirit,  for  what  is  his  celebrated  maxim, 
*'  Love  God  and  do  as  you  please,"  but  a  sim- 
ple transposition  of  that  rhym^eless  poem, 

■"  I  gave  the  keys  of  the  house  to  Love,  with  full  hberty 
to  do  all  that  was  necessaiy  "  ? 
When  that  same  Vita  Antica,  for  the  trans- 
lation of  which  the  English  public  are  in- 
xiebted.to  the  piety  of  Rev.  Father  Hecker,  was 
printed  for  the  first  time,  St.  Aloysius  was  then 
a  student  in  the  Roman  College.  It  found  its 
way,  of  course,  to  the  library  of  this  institu- 
tion, and  no  sooner  had  St.  Aloysius  glanced 
over  its  pages  than  he  was  perfectly  fascinated 
by  it,  scarcely  being  able  to  lay  it  aside.     He 


re-read  it  times  without  number,  each  time 
becoming  more  and  more  inflamed  with  that 
same  divine  ardor  which  consumed  her  heart, 
and  no  one  sang  her  praises  more  loudly  or 
more  frequently  than  he. 

Hearts  like  these  having  loved  St.  Catharine, 
cannot  we  also  open  our  cold  hearts  to  her  ? 
and  if  we  receive  her  as  a  guest  therein,  she 
will  bring  with  her  the  charity  of  God  to  en- 
kindle in  us  the  fire  of  Divine  love. 
(to  be  continued.) 
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M.  P.  Thompson,  in  The  Catholic  World. 

(Conclusion.) 

The  statue  of  Notre  Dame  du  Puy  was 
brought  forth  in  procession  on  great  occasions, 
as  in  time  of  famine,  pestilence,  and  war,  to 
propitiate  the  Divine  wrath.  At  such  times  it 
was  attended  by  the  Four  Barons  of  Our  Lady 
chosen  from  the  highest  nobility  of  the  prov- 
ince, who  considered  it  an  honor  to  belong  to 
the  Garde  noble  de  la  Vierge.  They  bore  the 
canopy  over  the  sacred  image,  or  walked  be- 
side it  with  drawn  swords.  In  the  time  of 
Joan  of  Arc,  and  in  all  great  wars,  it  was  thus 
brought  forth  into  the  city.  An  old  author 
relates  how  the  people  on  one  of  these  occa- 
sions "shed  scalding  tears  before  the  devout 
image,  lovingly  beseeching  the  Virgin  Mary 
to  obtain  peace  and  concord  for  the  kingdom 
of  France."  Louis  XI  had  this  holy  image 
brought  out  twice  in  solemn  procession.  On 
one  of  these  occasions  Bishop  John  of  Bour- 
bon had  all  the  tapestries  belonging  to  his 
family  brought  to  Puy  to  line  the  streets  and 
decorate  the  reposoirs,  and  a  hundred  servants 
of  his  family  opened  the  procession,  carrying 
torches  on  which  were  pictured  the  arms  of 
Bourbon.  Then  came  all  the  guilds  and  con- 
fraternities with  their  banners  and  ensigns, 
followed  by  the  citizens  and  people  of  quality. 
The  lords  of  Polignac  and  Allegre  aided  in 
bearing  the  statue.  All  sorts  of  demonstra- 
tions of  joy  were  made,  and  representations 
from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  were  acted 
in  the  streets.  But  the  long  procession  of 
suppliants  sprinkled  the  way  with  hot  tears 
and  uttered  loud  cries,  begging  the  mercy  of 
God.  This  statue  was  also  brought  out  during 
the  captivity  of  Francis  I,  when  all  seemed 
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lost  save  honor  ;  and  likewise  when  Puy  was 
besieged  by  ten  thousand  Huguenots,  on  which 
occasion  the  signal  protection  of  our  Lady  was 
acknowledged  by  an  inscription  graven  on  one 
of  the  pillars  of  the  church  : 

"  Civitas  nunquam  vincitur, 
Nee  vincetur  :   sic  igftur 
Per  Mariam  protegitur 
Hsec  privilegiata. ' ' 

Five  Popes  and  fifteen  kings  of  France  have, 
one  after  another,  come  to  pay  homage  to  Our 
Lady  of  Puy.  Charlemagne  came  twice,  and 
in  his  honor  a  commemorative  picture  was 
placed  in  the  church,  known  as  the  "  Tableau 
des  Neuf  Preux."  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  when 
only  seventeen  years  of  age,  came  here  to  pray 
at  the  altar  of  Mary.  Louis  le  Jeune  and 
Philip  Augustus  came  before  going  to  the 
Holy  Wars.  St.  Louis  came  twice,  and  gave 
the  church  a  portion  of  the  holy  crown  of 
thorns.  His  wife.  Marguerite  of  Provence, 
brought  her  diadem  of  pearls  as  an  offering. 
Philip  III  and  Philip  IV  came,  and  made  rich 
gifts.  Charles  VII  resided  at  different  times 
at  the  Chateau  of  Espally,  which  the  Bishop 
of  Puy  had  placed  at  his  disposal,  and  used  to 
assist  at  the  office  at  the  Cathedral  in  the  garb 
of  a  canon,  the  kings  of  France  being  ex-offi- 
410  members  of  the  chapter.  Spending  the 
greater  part  of  one  winter  here,  he  and  the 
queen  used  to  ascend  the  holy  mountain  every 
day,  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the 
weather  in  this  elevated  region,  and  he  gave 
the  church  two  flags  taken  from  the  English. 
Louis  XI  came  here  three  times.  On  one  of 
these  occasions  he  came,  like  a  true  pilgrim,  on 
foot,  from  the  village  of  Fix  to  the  church, 
a  distance  of  three  leagues.  The  dean  and 
canons  went  to  meet  him,  and  were  pre- 
sented to  the  king  by  Charles  de  Lafayette,  the 
grand  chamberlain.  They  offered  him  the  keys 
of  the  church,  which  he  refused  to  take.  And 
instead  of  a  grand  reception,  he  asked  that  the 
Salve  Regina  alone  should  be  sung  at  his  ap- 
proach. He  remained  three  days,  and  heard 
three  Masses  every  morning,  wearing  the  dress 
of  a  canon,  He  had  a  new  niche  constructed 
for  the  statue  of  our  Lady,  and  gave  abundant 
alms  to  the  poor. 

Francis  I  came  here  after  his  release  from 
xjaptivity,  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow,  and  with 
him  Queen  Eleonore  of  Austria,  the  three 
princes,  Francis,  Henry,  and  Charles,  a  large 
part  of  his  court,  and  Leo  de'  Medici,  the  pa- 


pal nuncio.  The  Bishop  met  them  at  the  por- 
tal of  the  church,  and  presented  holy  water  to 
the  king.  The  dean  and  provost  clothed  his 
majesty  with  the  garb  of  a  canon,  and  led  him 
to  di. prie-dieii  covered  with  cloth  of  gold,  before 
the  altar  of  Mary.  Then  the  Te  Deiim  was 
sung.  He  afterwards  sent  the  church  two 
silver  candlesticks  weighing  more  than  a 
hundred  marks,  with  the  request  that  they 
should  be  placed  before  the  venerated  statue. 
The  chapter  presented  him  with  a  beautiful 
sapphire  that  had  been  given  by  King  Rene 
of  Anjou  when  he  made  a  pilgrimage  here,  ac- 
companied by  a  great  number  of  Moors  con- 
verted to  the  faith. 

Among  the  old  lords  and  knights  who  came 
devoutly  to  Puy  were  several  of  the  Mont- 
morencies,  the  Counts  of  Toulouse,  the  two 
Marshals  de  Lafayette,  who  were  benefactors 
of  the  church,  and  Bertrand  du  Guesclin,  who 
died  in  the  service  of  Notre  Dame  du  Puy  be- 
neath the  walls  of  her  Castle  of  Ch^teauneuf- 
Randou,  the  keys  of  which  were  placed  on 
his  tomb.  Raymond  de  St.  Gilles  made  a  foun- 
dation for  a  perpetual  lamp  before  the  sa- 
cred image.  The  Duke  of  Guyenne,  son  of 
Charles  VIII,  came  here  with  four  hundred 
cavaliers,  and  made  a  novena  in  the  church, 
spending  one  whole  night  in  vigil  before  the 
altar  of  our  Lady;  and  the  next  morning,  after 
Holy  Communion,  he  gave  her  a  rich  mantle 
and.  a  wax  candle  weighing  two  hundred 
livres.  John  Stuart,  Duke  of  Albany,  having 
been  miraculously  cured  through  the  inter- 
vention of  Notre  Dame  du  Pny,  came  here  in 
1516  and  offered  a  wax  candle,  one  hundred 
and  twenty  pounds  in  weight,  together  with 
the  crown  he  had  worn  as  regent  of  Scotland. 
Here  we  come,  too,  upon  the  traces  of  a  long 
line  of  saints — one  of  the  most  delighful  of  ex- 
periences to  a  Catholic  of  the  New  World. 
Without  speaking  of  the  ten  saints  who  have 
occupied  the  see  of  Puy,  we  find  visiting 
this  favored  sanctuary  three  from  Cluny — 
Peter  the  Venerable,  St.  Odo,  and  St.  Mayeul, 
who  bathed  the  pavement  with  his  tears. 
Hither  came  St.  Robert,  founder  of  La  Chaise 
Dieu  ;  St.  Stephen,  founder  of  the  order  of 
Grrammont ;  and  St.  Hugo,  Bishop  of  Gre- 
noble. St.  Dominic  is  said  to  have  been  in- 
spired here  to  establish  the  devotion  of  the 
Rosary;  St.  Anthony  preached  here  ;  and  St* 
Colette,  who  established  a  house  of  her  ori 
der  at  Puy,  often  came  here  to  pray.     St.  Vin- 
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Ferrer,  one  of  the  greatest  preachers  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  arrived  at  Pay,  October  3,  1416, 
riding  on  a  mule  on  account  of  his  age  and 
many  infirmities.  Before  him,  with  bare  feet, 
walked  nearly  a  hundred  penitents  clothed  in 
sackcloth  and  bearing  a  cross.  He  lodged  at 
Sfe.  Laurent,  the  convent  of  the  Dominicans, 
and  for  two  weeks  preached  daily  in  the  open 
air — no  church  being  able  to  contain  the  mul- 
titudes that  flocked  to  hear  him — in  a  mea- 
dow now  converted  into  the  Place  du  Breuil 
and  the  public  promenade.  Every  day  while 
he  was  robing  for  the  service  of  the  altar  his 
band  of  penitents  scourged  themselves,  in 
honor  of  the  flagellation  of  our  Saviour,  to 
excite  sinners  to  penitence. 

St.  Francis  Regis,  "the  Apostle  of  Velay," 
frequented  the  sanctuary  of  Mary  while  a  res- 
ident of  Pay.  He  is  still  greatly  honored  in 
this  region,  particularly  by  workmen  and  lace- 
weavers,  he  having  done  much  to  encourage 
various  industries,  especially  lace-making, 
which  he  introduced  here,  thereby  contribut- 
ing greatly  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 

Sometimes  the  tribunals  of  the  Middle  Ages 
imposed  on  criminals  a  pilgrimage  to  Puy  in 
expiation  of  their  oflences — an  admirable  way 
of  effecting  their  moral  improvement.  Sorrows 
and  miseries  of  all  kinds  seemed  to  seek  alle- 
viation here.  Our  Lady  of  Puy  was  like  one 
of  those  old  Madonnas  one  sees  in  the  gal- 
leries of  Italy,  wearing  a  huge  mantle,  beneath 
which  have  taken  refuge  a  throng  of  the  needy 
and  the  distressed.  Cities  sent  deputies  here 
in  time  of  public  calamity.  Bordeaux  during 
a  pestilence  sent  two,  enjoining  on  them  to  go 
with  bare  feet,  merely  clothed  in  a  tunic,  from 
their  lodgings  at  Puy  to  the  altar  of  the  Vir- 
gin, where,  at  the  Off*ertory  of  the  Mass,  they 
should  present  a  torch,  two  quintals  in  weight. 
Deputies  from  Toulouse  in  a  similar  season  of 
distress  had  High  Mass  celebrated  at  the  altar 
of  our  Lady,  at  which  they  presented  twenty 
quintals  of  wax,  graven  with  the  arms  of  that 
city.  Lyons,  in  the  time  of  the  mal-chaiid, 
made  a  vow  to  keep  four  lamps  burning 
night  and  day  before  the  sacred  image  of 
Mary. 

For  ages  every  child  at  Puy,  after  being 
baptized  in  the  Chapel  of  St.  John,  was  borne 
to  the  altar  of  our  Lady  to  be  consecrated  to 
her,  and,  as  it  was  carried  down  the  grand  stair- 
case, made  to  place  its  first  offering  in  the  box 
for  the  poor  at  the  door  of  the  Hotel-Dieu,  a 


house  founded  by  St.  Benigne  in   the  sixth 
century. 

In  1793  the  statue  of  Notre  Dame  du  Puy,. 
venerated  for  so  many  ages,  was  torn  by  thfr 
revolutionists  from  the  niche  of  Louis  XI^ 
shamefully  dragged  through  the  streets,  and^ 
to  the  utter  consternation  of  the  pious  in-^ 
habitants,  burned  on  the  Place  du  Martouret 
— the  very  square  where,  in  1512,  the  Vi- 
comte  de  Turenne  and  other  great  barons  of 
Puy  held  guard  around  the  Virgin,  while 
the  people  shed  burning  tears  and  uttered 
lamentable  cries,  praying  for  the  mercy  of 
God.  But  happily  the  Chambre  Angelique 
was  respected,  and  an  exact  copy  of  the  an- 
cient statue  has  been  made,  which  draws 
nearly  as  many  pilgrims  as  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  Church  of  Notre  Dame  du  Puy  was 
formerly  under  the  immediate  protection  of 
the  Holy  See,  to  which  it  was  so  devoted  that 
the  town  was  made  the  chief  centre  in  France 
for  the  collection  of  Peter-pence,  to  which  it 
contributed  itself  the  annual  sum  of  twelve 
hundred  livres.  Immense  indulgences  were 
conferred  on  the  church,  especially  when  Good 
Friday  coincided  with  the  Annunciation,  its 
patronal  festival.  This  was  called  the  Jubilee,. 
which  seems  to  have  been  celebrated  here  from 
time  immemorial.  It  used  to  be  announced 
months  beforehand  by  the  canons  going  in 
procession  to  the  Church  of  St.  George,  where 
at  the  door  the  deacon  thrice  loudly  intoned 
"Magnum  Jubilaeum,"  to  which  the  response,, 
"Deo  gratias,"  was  made  a  like  number  of 
times  with  a  loud  peal  of  the  trumpet.  Im- 
mense numbers  came  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  even  from  Spain,  to  gain  the 
indulgences.  The  churches  were  so  crowded 
that  confessions  had  to  be  heard  in  the  ceme- 
teries and  around  the  ramparts,  where  two 
thousand  priests  on  one  occasion  were  sta- 
tioned for  the  purpose.  The  streets  were  so 
densely  thronged  that  families  had  special 
colors  and  ensigns,  which  they  held  aloft  that 
the  members  might  not  lose  sight  of  each 
other,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  many 
were  crushed  to  death  in  the  crowd.  A  squad 
of  soldiers  was  required  to  open  a  passage  to 
the  altar  for  communicants.  The  Four  Barons 
of  Our  Lady  kept  guard,  sword  in  hand,  at  the 
corners  of  her  high  altar.  The  canons  in  full 
costume,  with  mitres  on  their  heads — which 
they  had  the  right  to  wear  on  solemn  func- 
tions— descended  from  their  carved  stalls  to 
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kneel  on  the  pavement  aroiind.  And  the 
Bishop  in  pontificals,  attended  by  the  chief 
•dignitaries  of  the  diocese,  officiated.  The  re- 
ligious orders  and  all  the  guilds  were  in  at- 
tendance ;  the  advocates  and  civil  authorities 
were  there  in  their  robes,  taper  in  hand,  and 
crowd  after  crowd  poured  into  the  church  to 
pay  their  devotions. 

The  Bishops  of  Puy  from  remote  times  have 
had  the  right  of  wearing  the  pallium,  "  out  of 
respect,"  says  the  Papal  Brief,  "  to  the  Blessed 
and  Ever-Grlorious  Virgin  Mary,  whose  mem- 
ory is  loved  and  honored  more  in  this  church 
than  in  the  other  sanctuaries  dedicated  to  her." 
Among  the  noted  Bishops  of  this  See  is  Adhe- 
mar  de  Monteil,  the  author  of  the  Salve  Re- 
<)ina,  and  the  first  to  take  the  cross  at  Cler- 
mont for  the  first  Crusade,  of  which  he  was 
made  the  spiritual  chief,  being  appointed  le- 
gale of  the  Holy  See.  He  went  to  the  East  at 
the  head  of  four  or  five  hundred  warriors  from 
Puy,  whose  valor  Tasso  has  celebrated  : 

"  Two  pastor-chieftains  then, 
William*  and  Adhemav,  brings  up  their  marshalled  men. 
These  held  of  late  authority  divine, 
The  hallow'd  priests  of  piety  and  prayer. 
Who  fearless  now  in  horrid  conflict  shine, 
And  press  beneath  the  helm  their  long  black  hair: 
That  from  the  city  and  dominions  fair 
Of  ancient  Orange  to  the  fierce  alarms 
Leads  full  five  hundred  :    this  beneath  his  care 
From  whence  high  Puy  the  traveler's  notice  charms 
An  equal  number  brings,  not  less  renowned  in  arms. ' '  f 

It  was  Adhemar  de  Monteil  who,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  Pope  Urban  TI's  visit  to  Puy,  con- 
structed the  door  in  the  south  transept  of  the 
Cathedral  for  his  entrance,  curious  for  its 
sculptured  lions  and  heads  of  tigers.  It  was 
afterwards  walled  up  out  of  respect,  and  from 
that  time  only  opened  at  the  visit  of  some 
Sovereign  Pontiff.  The  door  in  the  north 
transept  was  the  one  through  which  entered 
kings,  princes.  Cardinals,  and  governors  of 
the  province. 

Adhemar  de  Monteil  died  of  some  epidemic 
at  Antioch,  August  1,  1098,  and  was  buried 
on  the  spot  where  the  sacred  lance  had  been 
found,  amid  the  lamentations  of  the  entire 


*  William,  Bishop  of  Orange,  "an  upright  man  and 
one  who  feared  God,"  according  to  the  expression  of 
an  old  writer  of  Auvergne,  took  the  cross  with  Adhe- 
mar de  Monteil,  and  was  appointed  sub-legate  by  Pope 
Urban  11. 

^Jerusalem.  Delivered,  canto  i,  ?j8,  89;  Wiffen's 
translation. 


army.     According  to  Tasso,  however,  he  was 
slain  by  the  Amazon  Clorinda  : 

"  As  too  rash  Adhemar,  the  grave  and  good, 

Watch'd  the  assault  far  off,  the  fatal  cane, 

Charged  with  hot  wrath,   came   whizzing  where  he 

stood, 
And  grazed  his  ))row  ;   impatient  of  the  pain, 
He  clapp'd  his  hand  upon  the  wounded  vein, 
When  lo  !   a  second"  naiPd  it  to  his  head, 
And  quiv'ring  fix'd  in  his  bewilder'd  brain  ! 
He  falls — his  holy  blood,  by  woman  shed. 
Floats  o'er  his  priestly  robes,  and  dyes  the  sable  red."  * 

In  1826  the  collateral  descendants  of  Ad- 
hemar de  Monteil  -presented  the  Church  of 
Notre  Dame  du  Puy  with  a  silver  statue  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  on  which  was  an  inscrip- 
tion testifying  their  respect  for  the  memory 
of  their  illustrious  ancestor. 

Antoine  de  St.  Nectaire,  another  Bishop  of 
Puy,  of  one  of  the  leading  families  of  Auvergne, 
took  an  active  part  in  the  religious  wars  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  He  descended  from  a 
knightly  race,  and  was  a  man  of  martial  pro- 
pensities and  herculean  strength.  He  was  re- 
markable, too,  for  his  manly  beauty  and  grace- 
fulness of  deportment,  but  was  grave  of  aspect, 
and  as  much  beloved  for  his  good  qualities  as 
admired  for  his  person.  He  is  described  as 
going  forth  to  battle  on  a  richly-caparisoned 
mule,  wearing  sable  armor,  with  a  cross  of 
gold  on  his  breast,  an  azure  mantle  with  his 
family  arms  depicted  thereon,  a  scarlet  plume 
in  his  helmet,  and  a  formidable  club  on  his 
shoulder.  It  was  in  his  time  that  the  Hugue- 
nots, hearing  that  most  of  the  churches  and 
convents  of  Velay  had  sent  their  treasures  to 
Notre  Dame  du  Puy,  determined  to  capture  the 
place.  They  ravaged  the  suburbs,  got  posses- 
sion of  the  Aiguille,  sacked  the  Church  and 
Convent  of  St.  Laurent,  and  desecrated  the 
tomb  of  Du  Guesclin,  but  were  repulsed  from 
the  town  itself  The  Bishop  took  Christian 
revenge.  Though  courageous  and  intrepid, 
he  was  mild  of  disposition,  and  had  a  horror 
of  shedding  blood.  At  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  with  the  heart  of  a  father  and 
a  pastor  he  sheltered  the  Huguenots  of  Puy 
in  his  own  castle,  and,  after  making  known 
to  them  their  critical  condition,  said  :  "The 
orders  I  have  received  only  refer  to  seditious 
Calvinists,  of  whom  there  are  none  here.  We 
are  children  of  the  same  Father  :  let  us  live  as 
brethren.     Love  of  God  and  our  neighbor  is 


*  Jerusalem  Delh^ered,  canto  xi,  44. 
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our  first  obligation  as  Christians.  I  feel  sure 
there  is  not  a  citizen  »here  who  deserves 
death."  The  result  was,  they  all  embraced 
the  Catholic  religion. 

A  steep,  winding  way  behind  the  Cathedral 
leads  up  to  the  top  of  the  Rocher  Corneille. 
Here  are  two  terraces,  one  above  the  other, 
planted  with  shrubs  and  flowers,  with  foun- 
tains diffusing  freshness  with  their  spray, 
amid  which  plays  a  constant  rainbow.  At 
the  corners  of  the  octagonal  pedestal  on  which 
stands  Notre  Darae  de  France  are  placed  eight 
caunon  from  the  Crimea. 

The  idea  of  erecting  a  statue  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  on  the  summit  of  this  lofty  cliff  was 
first  suggested  by  the  Pere  de  Ravignan  in 
1846,  but  its  accomplishment  in  the  year  1860 
is  due  to  the  pious  energy  of  Mgr.  de  Morl- 
hon,  then  Bishop  of  Puy,  who  sprang  from 
one  of  the  noblest  families  of  Rouergue,  but 
who  took  more  pride  in  the  title  of  the 
''Eveque  de  la  Grande  Madone,"  pleasantly 
given  him  by  Pope  Pius  IX  on  this  occasion. 
Cardinal — then  Abbe — Bonaparte  became  a 
member  of  the  commission  for  its  erection. 
Another  member  was  one  of  the  Lafayettes 
of  Auvergne.  Napoleon  III  and  the  Empress 
Eugenie  were  the  first  to  subscribe  to  the 
work.  All  France  aided,  especially  the  clergy 
and* the  religious  institutions.  The  pedestal 
was  given  by  the  three  hundred  thousand  pu- 
pils of  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Doctrine. 
When  Marshal  Pelissier,  then  in  the  Crimea, 
heard  of  the  undertaking,  he  wrote  Mgr.  de 
Morlhon  :  "Ask  the  Emperor  for  cannon.  He 
will  tell  us  to  take  them,  and  we  will."  The 
Bishop  made  the  request,  and  the  Emperor 
promised  all  that  should  be  taken  from  the 
Russians.  Three  days  later  Sebastopol  was 
captured,  and  two  hundred  and  thirteen  can- 
non, weighing  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
kilograms,  were  soon  placed  at  the  Bishop's 
disposal.  The  statue  was  modelled  by  M. 
Bonassieux,  the  artist  who,  under  Louis  Phi- 
lippe, refused  to  make* a  statue  of  Voltaire,  and 
was  afterwards  decorated  by  Napoleon  III  for 
his  "Meditation."  It  was  cast  in  one  hundred 
pieces  and  brought  to  Puy  in  five  vans.  The 
bells  rang  at  its  approach,  and  the  inhabitants 
went  out  to  meet  it,  with  a  peal  of  trumpets, 
singing  the  Salve  Regina.  The  students  of 
the  seminary  aided  in  drawing  it  up  to  its-des- 
tined place.  The  statue  is  said  to  be  the  larg- 
est ever  cast,  being,  of  course,  of  a  size  propor- 


tionate to  fhe  cliff  and  its  height  from  the 
valley.  The  Virgin  is  fifty  feet  tall,  and  rises 
twenty-five  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  globe  on  which  she  stands  is  sixteen 
feet  in  circumference.  Beneath  her  foot  is  an 
enormous  serpent  fifty-four  feet  long.  But 
the  size  of  the  statue  does  not  detract  from 
the  beauty  and  religious  character  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  figure  of  Mary  is  full  of  dignity, 
grace  and  harmony.  She  has  her  hand  placed 
caressingly  under  the  foot  of  the  Child,  whose 
arm  rests  on  His  Mother's  neck,  expressive  of 
mutual  love.  A  crown  of  stars  is  woven  in  her 
flowing  locks,  and  her  graceful  mantle  is  sown 
with  flowers  and  precious  stones.  Her  atti- 
tude, with  one  foot  on  the  head  of  the  serpent, 
is  noble  and  firm,  but  light  and  full  of  grace. 
On  the  base  is  graven  the  Salve  Begina  in 
huge  letters. 

At  the  unveiling  of  Notre  Dame  de  France 
there  was  an  immense  multitude.  The  streets 
were  in  festive  array.  Procession  after  proces- 
sion came  in  from  the  country  with  banners 
of  all  colors,  singing  their  favorite  hymns. 
An  altar  was  erected  on  the  Place  du  Breuil, 
where  St.  Vincent  Ferrer  once  preached,  and 
here  Pontifical  Mass  was  celebrated.  Around 
the  altar  were  gathered  fifteen  hundred  priests, 
seven  hundred  Freres,  about  a  thousand  Sis- 
ters of  different  orders,  five  hundred  penitents 
in  their  costume,  with  Bishops,  Archbishops, 
and  Cardinals.  The  weather  had  been  wild 
and  stormy,  but  hardly  was  the  statue  un- 
veiled before  the  sun  burst  forth  from  the 
clouds,  lighting  it  up  with  golden  splendor, 
at  which  there  rose  the  cry  of  ''Vive  Notre 
Dame  de  France!"  from  the  vast  throng. 
The  Salve  Regina  was  then  intoned,  and 
caught  up  by  a  hundred  thousand  voices. 
At  night  the  town  was  illuminated,  and  there 
were  fireworks  on  all  the  neighboring  heights. 
The  cliffs  of  Espally,  Polignac,  the  Aiguille, 
and  the  Rocher  Corneille  itself,  looked  as  if 
their  volcanic  fires  were  once  more  in  action, 
sending  forth  flame  after  flame  till  the  whole 
heavens  were  illuminated. 

After  the  death  of  Mgr.  de  Morlhon  the 
town  of  Puy  had  a  kneeling  statue  of  him  in 
bronze  placed  at  the  foot  of  Notre  Dame  de 
France.  It  was  the  intention  of  this  Bishop 
to  erect  a  colossal  statue  of  St.  Joseph  on  the 
cliff  of  Espally — a  happy  idea,  to  transform  the 
place  where  kings  had  lived  and  Bishops  en- 
trenched themselves,  that  had  been  besieged 
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by  Huguenots  and  insurgents  of  all  kinds,  and 
witnessed  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  into  a  place 
of  pilgrimage  and  devotion, — but  he  died  be- 
fore the  plan  could  be  put  into  execution. 


Saved  by  a  "Hail  Mary." 

Instances  of  remarkable  escape  from  dan- 
ger and  of  preservation  of  life  through  the  in- 
terces>sion  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  are  so  fre- 
quent among  her  devout  clients  that  it  would 
require  many  pens  to  record  them  all.  There 
is  hardly  a  pious  Catholic  family  that  does 
not  preserve  the  memory  of  some  such  favor 
at  the  hands  of  Mary  Immaculate.  The  fol- 
lowing incident  occurred  in  the  home  of  a 
physician  residing  in  Boston,  who  writes  :  "I 
have  often  felt  as  though  I  were  under  an  ob- 
ligation to  make  this  known  outside  of  my 
own  circle  of  friends.  The  favor  was  so  sig- 
nally granted  that  I  think  others  might  be 
edified  in  hearing  of  it,  and  thereby  have  their 
devotion  to  our  dear  Mother  increased.  I 
send  the  narrative  to  you,  and  you  may  jjub- 
lish  it  if  you  deem  it  worthy,  only  I  prefer 
not  to  have  my  name  made  public." 

We  are  glad  to  make  the  favor  known  to 
our  readers,  and  we  hope  it  will  be  with  the 
good  effect  the  pious  writer  desires.  The  in- 
cident is  related  in  his  own  words  : 

It  was  on  the  4th  of  January,  1878.  The 
day  had  been  very  warm,  with  a  heavy  rain, 
until  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  At  this 
hour  the  wind,  in  true  New-England  style, 
suddenly  changed  to  the  north,  and  the  rain 
turned  into  snow.  The  temperature  rapidly 
sank  until,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  it 
was  far  below  freezing  point,  with  a  heavy 
gale  blowing.  The  mother  of  the  family  had 
been  ill  for  a  month,  and  was  only  just  begin- 
ning to  sit  up.  It  has  always  been  our  custom 
to  have  night-prayers  in  common,  and  so  on 
this  evening  three  little  children,  with  the  fa- 
ther, knelt  about  their  mother's  bed  to  recite 
them.  Just  as  the  devotions  were  finished,  the 
mother  suddenly  spoke  to  the  children  these 
words,  which  we  shall  never  forget :  "  0  chil- 
dren, say  an  extra  '  Hail  Mary '  tc-night  for 
protection ;  if  not,  we  shall  surely  be  burnt  up"." 
The  extra  "  Hail  Mary  "  was  said,  and  the  chil- 
dren went  to  bed.  The  mother  cautioned  me 
to  look  well  to  the  house,  and  seemed  very 
uneasy,  the  idea  of  fire  running  through  her 


mind.  At  ten  o'clock  the  others  retired,  and 
slept  soundly  all  night. 

At  six  next  morning  I  was  called  by  the 
nurse,  who  informed  me  that  the  water  was 
running  over  the  kitchen  floor.  I  got  up, 
and  on  entering  the  kitchen,  which  was  in  an 
ell  part  of  the  house,  great  was  my  surprise 
to  see  that  the  apartment  had  been  on  fire  dur- 
ing the  night :  there  was  a  large  hole  burnt 
through  two  thicknesses  of  board  on  the  floor. 
The  wall  on  the  side  had  also  been  on  fire^ 
and  all  the  woodwork  was  turned  into  char- 
coal. Along  the  wall  ran  a  water-pipe,  arid 
this  had  burst  just  in  the  right  spot :  the 
water  had  poured  on  the  fire  and  extinguished 
it.  Members  of  the  fire  department  visited 
the  house  during  the  day,  and  all,  even  an  in- 
fidel, said  it  was  a  miracle.  Had  the  fire  not 
been  extinguished  so  soon,  the  whole  house, 
which  was  of  wood,  would  certainly  have  been 
destroyed,  and  loss  of  life  would  have  been  al- 
most inevitable,  as  we  all  slept  up-stairs. 

We  shall  never  forget  this  event,  though  it 
may  look  insignificant  on  paper.  We  have 
always  attributed  our  narrow  escape  to  the 
intercession  of  the  Mother  of  God,  in  answer 
to  that  "Hail  Mary";  and  we  still  continue  to 
say  it.  When  the  children  are  summoned  for 
their  night-prayers  they  always  say  :  "  Don't 
forget  the  extra  '  Hail  Mary '  for  protection 
during  the  night ! " 


The  Pope  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  1854,  when  the 
dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  was  to 
be  defined,  the  united  influence  of  the  Impe- 
rial Grovernment  and  the  press  of  France  was 
brought  to  bear  on  the  French  Bishops  to 
urge  them  either  to  abstain  from  going  to 
Rome,  or  to  remonstrate  with  Pius  IX  about 
the  imprudence  of  raising  such  questions  in 
such  troublous  times.  The  German  Bishops 
were  beset  with  influences  of  even  a  more  for- 
midable nature.  The  noble  Pontiff,  who  has 
well  been  called  the  Pope  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin, ascertained  exactly  how  each  Prelate  felt, 
and  dealt  with  each  accordingly.  He  infused 
into  the  doubting,  the  timid  and  hesitating, 
his  own  courageous  determination,  his  con- 
tempt of  the  political  complications  threat- 
ened, and  his  great  impatience  to  see  the  Cath- 
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olic  doctrine  positively  affirmed  once  for  all. 
To  a  Prelate  high  in  the  esteem  of  I>1  apoleon 
III,  and  who  in  his  name  was  urging  the  in- 
opportuneness  of  the  proposed  definition,  the 
following  characteristic  rej^ly  was  made: 
*'.Wlien  you  go  home,  Monseigneur,"  said  the 
Pope,  "tell  his  Majesty  that  lately  a  public 
journal  dared  assail  the  honor  of  his  dead 
mother,  Queen  Hortense,  and  thus  cast  a  slur 
upon  his  own  origin.  I  did  not  wait  for  his  con- 
sent to  have  the  slander  retracted  and  the  honor 
of  mother  and  son  repaired.  Shall  I  who  am 
Christ's  Vicar  allow  the  stain,  or  suspicion  even, 
of  original  guilt  to  rest  on  the  Mother  of  my 
Redeemer,  and  allow  His  honor  and  hers  thus 
to  remain  clouded  ?  Tell  him  that  he,  as  a 
good  son,  never  would  have  permitted  blemish 
or  imperfection  to  attach  to  his  parent  had  it 
been  in  his  power.  It  was  in  Christ's  power 
to  prevent  it  in  His  Mother's  case,  and  He  did  I 
His  Majesty  believes  this  as  I  do  ;  all  Catholics 
believe  it.  That  belief  is  a  fact,  and  as  such  I 
shall  proclaim  and  define  it." 


Dr.  Johnson  on  CathoHcism. 


The  opinion  of  the  great  English  moralist, 
Johnson,  a  sound  Tory,  and  ultra  High  Church- 
man, appears  to  have  been  the  same  as  Widow 
Woolfrey's.  The  following  passage  occurs  in 
liis  life,  by  Boswell,  Vol.  I,  page  164  : 

"  That  he  [Dr.  Johnson]  in  conformity  with 
the  opinion  of  many  of  the  most  able,  learned, 
and  pious  Christians  in  all  ages,  supported 
that  there  was  a  middle  state  after  death,  pre- 
vious to  the  time  at  which  departed  souls  are 
finally  received  to  eternal  felicity,  appears,  I 
think,  unquestionably  from  his  devotions.  In 
his  prayers  and  meditations  is  the  following 
passage :  'And,  0  Lord,  so  far  as  it  may  be 
lawful  in  me,  I  commend  to  Thy  fatherly 
goodness  the  soul  of  my  departed  wife ;  be- 
seeching Thee  to  grant  her  whatever  is  best 
in  her  'present  state,  and  finally  to  receive  her 
to  eternal  happiness.'" 

Again,  in  another  part  of  the  same  life,  the 
following  dialogue  occurs.  Verily  the  good 
Doctor  would  astonish  the  High-Church  party 
of  the  present  day  : 

Boswell  loquitur. — I  had  hired  a  Bohe- 
mian as  my  servant  while  I  remained  in  Lon- 
don, and  being  much  pleased  with  him,  I 
asked  Dr.  Johnson  whether  his  being  a  Ro- 


man Catholic  should  prevent  ray  taking  him 
with  me  to  Scotland. 

Johnson. — Why,  no  sir  ;  if  he  has  no  objec- 
tion, you  can  have  none. 

Boswell, — So,  sir,  you  are  no  great  enemy 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  ? 

Johnson. — No  more,  sir,  than  to  the  Pres- 
byterian religion. 

Boswell. — You  are  joking. 

Johnson. — No,  sir  :  I  really  think  so  ;  nay, 
sir,  of  the  two,  I  prefer  the  Popish. 

1  proceeded  : — What  do  you  think,  sir,  of 
purgatory  2i^  believed  by  the  Roman  Catholics? 

Johnson. — Why,  sir,  it  is  a  very  harmless 
doctrine.  They  are  of  opinion  that  the  gen- 
erality of  mankind  are  neither  so  obstinately 
wicked  as  to  deserve  everlasting  punishment, 
nor  so  good  as  to  merit  being  admitted  into 
the  society  of  blessed  spirits  ;  and  that,  there- 
fore, God  is  graciously  pleased  to  allow 'of  a 
middle  state,  where  thej^  may  be  purified  by 
certain  degrees  of  suffering  ;  you  see,  sir,  there 
is  nothing  unreasonable  in  this. 

BoswelX. — But,  then,  sir,  their  Masses  for 
the  dead  ? 

Johnson. — Why,  sir,  if  it  be  once  estab- 
lished that  there  are  souls  in  purgatory,  it  is 
as  proper  to  pray  for  them  as  for  our  brethren 
of  mankind  who  are  yet  in  this  life. 

Boswell. — The  idolatry  of  the  Mass  ? 

Johnson. — Sir,  there  is  no  idolatry  in  the 
Mass ;  they  believe  God  to  be  there,  and  they 
adore  Him. 

Boswell — The  worship  of  saints  ? 

Johnson. — Sir,  they  do  not  worship  saints  ; 
they  invoke  them  ;  they  only  ask  their  prayers. 

Boswell. — Confession  ? 

Johnson. — ^Why,  I  don't  know  but  that  is 
a  good  thing ;  the  Scripture  says :  "  Confess 
your  faults  one  to  another" ;  and  the  priests 
confess  as  well  as  the  laity. 


A  VaHant  Woman. 

Mrs.  Francis  Allonby  Sumner,  who  departed 
this  life  at  Allonby,  Talbot  Co.,  Maryland,  on  the 
11th  of  October,  at  the  venerable  age  of  eighty- 
two,  was  truly  a  valiant  woman,  whose  bright  ex- 
ample should  not  be  lost.  She  was  a  convert  to 
our  holy  Faith,  and  experienced  all  the  trials  and 
endured  all  the  sacrifices  which  form  the  base  of 
every  true  conversion,  and  which  are  ever  the 
earthly  portion  of  those  who  embrace  the  "  foolish- 
ness of  the  Cross."    Mrs.  Sumner  was  born  June 
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20,  1800,  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  where  her  ] 
father,  Mr.  John  Steele,  was  a  leading  merchant. 
His  wife  was  the  sister  of  one  of  the  most  promi- 
,nent  men  of  his  day,  Henry  Payson.  He  was  a 
Unitarian  ;  and  it  was  by  his  means  and  influence 
that  the  church  of  that  denomination  in  Baltimore 
was  built,  in  which  there  is  a  memorial  bust 
of  him  in  marble.  Having  no  children,  he  adopted 
his  favorite  niece,  Miss  Steele,  on  the  death  of  her 
father.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  she  married  Henry 
P.  Sumner,  of  Roxbury,  Mass.  Left  a  widow, 
with  a  large  family,  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight,  she 
turned  to  religion  for  comfort  in  her  affliction,  and 
sought  in  vain  in  Unitarianism  for  the  divine  sup- 
port she  needed.  Sincere  and  earnest  in  her  de- 
sire for  truth,  she  began  a  course  of  reading  un- 
der an  eminent  Episcopal  clergyman,  thinking 
the  solution  of  the  great  question  might  be  found 
in  the  Church  of  England  ;  but  her  clear  under- 
standing and  unbiased  mind  worked  out  from 
that  labyrinth  of  doubt  and  darkness  ;  turning 
away  from  the  sophistries  of  heresy  and  the  se- 
ductions of  worldly  influence  and  argument,  she 
came,  with  the  simplicity  of  a  little  child,  into  that 
glorious  fold  promised  to  those  who  seek  it  "in 
spirit  and  in  truth." 

The  devout  faith  and  conduct  of  her  Catholic 
servants  first  led  her  to  investigate  ihe  claims  of 
the  Catholic  Church  ;  and  once  convinced  of  its 
authority,  neither  alienation  of  friends  nor  deris- 
ion of  relatives  deterred  her  from  hearkening  to 
the  Voice  of  the  Grood  Shepherd.  He  deigned  to 
dissipate  every  vestige  of  doubt  in  His  Real  Pres- 
ence in  the  Blessed  Sacrament  of  the  Altar, 
which  was  her  chief  stumbling-block,  by  the  ap- 
parition of  a  blood-red  Host  during  Benediction, 
when,  raising  her  eyes,  she  begged  God  to  en- 
lighten her  mind  and  remove  all  uncertainty. 
From  that  moment  her  faith  never  wavered. 

Mrs.  Sumner's  uncle  declared  that  not  one  cent 
of  his  property  should  ever  go  to  a  Catholic  ;  and 
though  his  native  justice  led  him,  in  behalf  of  her 
youngest  children,  to  retract  that  decision,  still 
she  lost  her  inheritance,  and  with  it  the  confidence, 
interest  and  affection  of  a  large  circle  of  influen- 
tial friends,  who  considered  that  she  had  disgraced 
herself  and  them  by  becoming  "  a  Papist."  One  by 
one  her  children  followed  her  example ;  two  sons  en- 
tered the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  a  beautiful  daugh- 
ter joined  the  Sisters  of  Mercy.  Only  two  were 
left,— Mrs.  Williams,  a  widow,  and  Mrs.  H.  S. 
Bradford,  wife  of  the  nephew  of  ex-President 
Davis. 

Patient  under  every  trial,  bright  and  cheerful 
through  every  dispensation  of  Providence,  Mrs. 
Sumner  was  the  light  and  life  of  the  home  circle, 
of  which  she  was  the  central  figure  ;  and  retained 
all  the  vivacity,  the  innocence,  the  freshness  of 
thought  and  feeling,  which  constitute  the  value  of 
youth  and  are  the  crown  and  glory  of  age.    She 


was  a  lady  of  the  "old  school";  her  genial  man- 
ner and  gift  of  conversation  made  her  the  admi- 
ration of  strangers  and  the  treasured  companion 
and  friend  of  her  immediate  circle.  She  was  ever 
ready  to  sympathize  with  and  console  those  who 
were  in  trouble,  or  who  needed  advice.  Her  zeal 
for  religion,  her  fervent  piety,  her  unfailing 
charity,  and  beautiful  acceptance  of  the  sufferings 
of  her  earthly  pilgrimage  were  edifying  proofs  of 
her  love  of  God.  Of  her  it  might  be  truly  said  : 
She  kept  herself  "  unspotted  from  the  world." 

Mrs.  Sumner's  eldest  son.  Rev.  John  S.  Sumner, 
S.  J.,  a  noble  priest,  who  died  at  Gonzaga  College, 
Washington,  preceded  her  to  the  grave  by  nearly 
two  years,  and  by  his  loss  her  hold  on  life  was 
weakened,  for  she  was  devotedly  attached  to  him. 
In  the  record  of  her  days,  neither  idle  words  nor 
idle  hours  found  place  ;  and  she  was  taken,  in  the 
midst  of  unbroken  usefulness  and  unimpaired 
powers  of  thought  and  action,  from  the  home  she 
brightened  and  the  hearts  who  cherished  her, — 
whose  treasure  and  comfort  and  delight  and  con- 
solation she  was.  She  died  after  a  brief  illness, 
leaving  an  example  of  virtue  in  the  memory  of 
her  beautiful  life  that  blossoms  from  the  dust  into 
the  flower  and  fragrance  of  eternal  beatitude. 


A  Successful  Mission  in  Detroit. 


The  great  Jesuit  preacher  and  lecturer  from 
Ireland,  Father  Murphy,  opened  a  mission  for 
men  in  the  Church  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  on 
Sunday  evening  of  last  week.  The  church, 
though  the  largest  in  the  city,  was  crowded  to 
excess,  as  the  name  of  the  preacher  had  already 
gone  abroad.  In  his  own  earnest  and  impressive 
way  he  laid  before  his  audience  the  necessity  of 
corresponding  with  the  grace  of  God,  taking  for 
his  text  those  words  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Corin- 
thians, "  We  beseech  you  not  to  receive  the  grace 
of  God  in  vain"  Every  morning  during  the 
week,  at  half-past  five,  he  gave  instructions  on 
the  sacraments,  on  prayer,  and  on  the  duties  of 
our  state  of  life  ;  and  every  evening,  at  half-past 
seven,  he  explained,  in  earnest  and  expressive 
language,  the  great  truths  of  religion  :  the  crea- 
tion, fall,  and  redemption  of  man  ;  the  crime  of 
rising  in  rebellion  against  the  Creator  God  by 
violating  His  law,  or  denying  His  existence  ;  and 
the  punishments,  both  here  and  hereafter,  which 
such  crimes  deserve.  Never  did  we  hear  the 
justice  of  God  so  clearly  explained,  or  so  vividly 
put  before  the  people  in  the  awful  examples  of 
death,  judgment,  and  hell.  In  the  clear  light  of 
science  and  philosophy,  reason  and  religion,  he 
exposed  the  fallacy  and  folly  of  modern  infidelity. 
If  we  had  more  missions  and  lectures  like  these, 
the  infidels  and  scoffers  of  religion  and  revela- 
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tion,  now  unhappil}^  so  numerous,  would  have 
fewer  followers. 

During  the  last  two  days  of  the  mission,  Father 
Murphy  told,  in  affecting  language,  the  "  stories  " 
of  God's  mercy  and  love  for  His  people,  as  de- 
clared in  His  words,  confirmed  by  His  doctrine, 
and  made  manifest  by  His  whole  life  from  the 
manger  to  the  Cross.  In  order  to  win  over  men 
of  every  position  and  of  every  shade  of  opinion,-- 
in  which  he  so  well  succeeded,— the  Rev.  preacher 
avoided  altogether' the  politics  of  the  daj^  and 
called  his  truly  instructive  and  eloquent  sermons 
and  his  learned  lectures  "  meditations,"  and  some- 
times "stories,"  as  "The  Story  of  God's  Love"; 
during  which  he  held  the  whole  audience  spell- 
bound for  more  than  an  hour,  as,  in  thought,  they 
followed  him  through  every  stage  of  the  Saviour's 
sufferings,  and,  standing  "  beneath  the  reeking 
Cross,"  signed  in  the  Saviour's  Blood  the  resolu- 
tion "to  murder  Him  no  more." — City pajjei: 


New  Publications. 

The  Substance  of  Seven  Seumons  Pkeached  in 
St.  Michael's  Chuuch,  Philadelphia.  Phila- 
delphia :  Thomas  Coleman,  1409  N .  Second  Street. 

This  is  a  neat,  nicely  printed  pamphlet  of  forty 
pages,  containing  the  substance  of  a  series  of  ser- 
mons on  the  Blessed  Virgin,  etc.  We  find  it  full 
of  edifying  and  suggestive  matter.  There  are  a 
good  many  people  who  do  not  "  take  "  kindly  to 
the  reading  of  the  snibstance  of  what  has  been 
spoken  or  written.  In  a  newspaper,  where  con- 
densation is  necessary,  the  mere  substance  may 
do  well  enough  ;  but  when  published  in  book  or 
pamphlet  form,  we  question  if  the  reading  public 
ever  pay  much  heed  to  it.  Hence  we  should  have 
been  better  pleased  if  the  Very  Rev.  preacher  had 
given  us  his  thoughts  in  the  precise  language  in 
which  he  delivered  them. 

Leaves  from  the  Annals  of  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy.  By  a  member  of  the  Order  of  Mercy. 
Second  Edition.  New  York  :  The  CathoHc  Pub- 
lication Society  Co  ,  9  Barclay  Street. 

To  the  devoted  Sisters  of  Mercy,  and  to  all  those 
who  have  had  personal  knowledge  of  the  persons 
and  places  spoken  of  in  it,  this  book  cannot  but 
be  most  interesting.  To  readers  in  general,  how- 
ever, we  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  very  entertain- 
ing. The  Bishops,  priests,  and  religious,  of  whom 
it  speaks  in  great  detail,  were  nearly  all  of  merely 
local  celebrity,  and  therefore  what  they  did  and 
said  must  needs  fail  to  interest  the  great  mass  of 
readers.  At  least  this  was  the  opinion  we  formed 
after  looking  through  the  volume.  The  book  is 
written  in  a  style  well  suited  to  its  subject  mat- 
ter. 


youth's  Department. 


The  Triumph  of  Principle. 


HREE  persons — mother,  son  and 
daughter — sat  together  round 
the  fire  of  a  comfortably  fur- 
nished room  in  a  respectable 
street  of  a  great  city.  It  was 
evening,  and  the  wind  howled 
without,  and  the  rain  dashed 
against  the  windows,  while  within 
the  room  all  was  silence.  The 
mother  sat  grazing  into  the  fire,  steadily  and 
very  gravely ;  the  girl  was  engaged  at  her 
books  ;  while  the  son,  a  lad  of  about  fourteen, 
looked  anxiously  at  his  mother,  and  sighed 
and  shifted  uneasily  on  his  chair  as  lie  ob- 
served her  put  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes^ 
and  then  take  it  away  again  to  continue  her 
gaze  into  the  glowing  grate.  For  a  few  min- 
utes the  boy  regarded  his  mother  in  silence, 
but  at  last,  when,  for  the  third  or  fourth  time, 
she  had  held  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes  for 
a  longer  period  than  before,  he  left  his  chair 
noiselessly,  and,  stealing  behind  her,  w^ound 
his  hand  round  her  neck  ;  then  laying  his 
smooth,  young  cheek  to  hers,  he  said  :  "Keep 
up  heart,  mamma ;  dear  mamma,  keep  up 
heart,  or  mine  will  break  looking  at  you." 

She  kissed  him  fondly,  and  leaned  her  head 
upon  his  shoulder.  ''I  wish  he  were  come 
and  gone,  Gerald  ;  I  wish  it  were  all  over," 
she  said,  tremulously. 

"  And  so  it  will  be,  mamma.  He  is  but  a 
man,  after  all,"  said  the  lad. 
.  "  I  know  that,  my  love,"  was  the  reply  ; 
"  but  your  dear  father  did  not  like  him,  and 
I — I  fear  him,  Gerald.  He  is  rich,  he  is  hard- 
hearted, they  say,  and  we  are  in  his  debt, 
and—" 

A  short,  sharp  knock  at  the  door  inter- 
rupted her  and  caused  her  to  start  from  her 
seat,  although  by  the  time  that  a  small,  thin, 
sharp-visaged  man  entered  the  room  she  had 
recovered  herself,  and  received  his  q^\  saluta- 
tions with  composure.  He  took  a  chair,  put 
on  his  spectacles,  drew  a  candle  nearer  to  him, 
produced  a  black  pocket-book,  opened  it  de- 
liberately, took  from  it  a  document,  and,  after 
examining  it  carefully,  looked  at  the  lady  over 
his  spectacles,  and  spoke  :   "I  have  examined 
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the  books  and  papers  you  were  good  enough 
to  entrust  to  my  care,  madam,"  he  said,  ''and 
I  regret  to  say  that  the  issue  is  unfavorable. 
Here  is  a  rough  draft  of  Mr.  O'Reilly's  liabil- 
ities, and  the  assets,  possible  and  available, 
left  to  meet  them  ;  and  you  will  see  that  the 
former  exceed  the  latter  by  a  large  figure." 

The  widow  took  the  paper  and  glanced  at 
it.  "  Six  thousand  dollars  ! "  she  said,  in  a  low, 
agitated  tone.  "  It  is  indeed  a  large  sum,  Mr. 
Hastings, — too  large  ;  although  had  my  dear 
husband's  life  been  spared,  he  would  have  paid 
it  to  the  last  penny,  for  he  was  an  honest 
man." 

"  Spread  his  wings  too  wide,  madam  ;  dab- 
■bled  in  matters  which  he  knew  nothing 
about,"  replied  the  old  gentleman. 

"  Six  thousand  dollars  !"  said  Mrs.  O'Reilly 
again,  looking  at  the  formidable  rows  of  fig- 
ures presented  to  her. 

"A  large  sum,  madani — a  very  large  sum 
for  honest  men  to  lose,"  persisted  the  cred- 
itor ;  "  but  it  can't  be  helped,  I  suppose  ; 
■doubtless,  as  you  say,  had  your  husband  lived, 
he  would  have  worked  through  ;  but  he  has 
left  us  in  the  lurch.  Altogether  a  bad  busi- 
ness— very  bad.  Not  that  j^ou  have  so  much 
to  complain  of  as  others  ;  you  are  secured  for 
your  settlement,  and  five  thousand  dollars 
will  give  you  time  to  look  about  you  a  little. 
There  are  some  few  of  the  poorer  class  of  cred- 
itors— struggling  people,  to  whom  the  loss  of 
a  few  dollars  is  a  great  one — whom,  I  suppose, 
you  will  settle  with  ;  not  that  it  is  obligatory 
on  you,  however;  the  five  thousand  dollars 
are  yours  by  right,  and  you  can  do  as  you 
please  with  it." 

"  My  son  and  I  have  been  talking  that  mat- 
ter over,  sir,"  replied  Mrs.  O'Reilly,  more 
firmly,  "and  his  opinion  is,  that  I  have  no 
right  to  leave  his  father's  debts  unpaid,  if  I 
•can,  by  any  means,  or  at  any  sacrifice,  manage 
to  discharge  them." 

"Your  son,  madam!  What  son?  Where 
is  he  ? "  suddenly  demanded  the  old  man. 
"  I  never  knew  you  had  a  son  old  enough  to 
advise^ith." 

"G^aifcis  young,  sir,"  answered  Mrs.  O'- 
Reilly, "bS  he  and  I  have  no  secrets  from 
-each  other,"  and  since  his  father's  death  we 
have  spoken  much  together  of  his  affairs. 
Here  he  is." 

Gerald  came  forward,  and  Hastings  viewed 
jhim  steadily  from  head  to  foot. 


"  What  age  are  you,  young  man  ?  "  he  de- 
manded, in  his  short,  sharp  tone. 

"A  little  more  than  fourteen,  sir." 

"A  young  adviser,  madam,"  said  the  old 
man,  ''  but,  I  dare  say,  an  honest  one.  What 
did  you  say  his  name  was  ?  " 

"Gerald." 

"Well,  and  so,  Gerald,  you  advised  your 
mother  to  give  up  her  claims  upon  the  estate 
to  pay  your  father's  debts  ?    Is  that  the  fact  ?  " 

The  boy  blushed,  but  he  answered  quietly  : 
''  Yes,  sir  ;   that  was  my  advice  to  mamma." 

"Umph!  And  do  you  know,  child,  what 
the  effect  of  her  following  this  advice  would 
be?" 

"  I  think  I  do,  sir,"  said  Gerald,  modestly. 

"  Hardly,  I  should  think,"  went  on  Hast- 
ings, still  keeping  his  eye  on  him.  "Why, 
boy,  your  advice  would  make  her  a  beggar." 

"  It  would  make  her  poorer,  much  poorer 
than  she  is,  sir  ?  "  replied  Gerald,  "  but  not  a 
beggar,  I  hope." 

"  Indeed  !  why,  she  has  no  other  property, 
has  she  ?  " 

"No,  sir." 

"  Then  how  is  she  to  get  on  ?  .What  is  she 
to  do  ?  " 

"  God  will  assist  her,  sir,  I  hope,"  replied  the 
boy,  manfully  and  gravely,  "  and  I  will  do  my 
best  to  help  her.  Papa's  creditors  ought  to  be 
paid  ;  papa's  good  name  must  be  taken  care 
of  now  that  he  is  dead,  as  he  would  have 
taken  care  of  it  himself  if  he  had  lived.  Papa 
— dear  papa  loved  us  both  " — the  poor  boy's 
eyes  filled,  and  his  voice  faltered,  but  he  went 
on — "and  the  best  way  we  can  prove  our 
gratitude  for  his  love  is  to  follow  his  example, 
and  endeavor  to  be  as  upright  and  honest  as 
we  know  he  would  wish  us  to  be." 

"  But  poverty,  child — utter  poverty  is  a  ter- 
rible thing  to  encounter,"  said  Hastings. 
"  You  don't  know  how  terrible  it  is." 

"  No,  sir,  I  do  not,"  said  Gerald,  with  a  sigh  : 
"  but  we  have  no  right  to  receive  money  which 
is  due  to  others  in  order  that  we  may  escape 
the  poverty  which  the  loss  of  it  may  bring 
them  to,  if  we  accept  it.  Besides,  I  can  work. 
We  may  be  poor,  but  we  shall  be  neither 
ashamed  nor  unhappy  when  we  have  done 
what  we  ought  to  do." 

"And  you  join  your  son  in  all  this,  madam  ?  " 
said  the  old  gentleman,  turning  to  Mrs.  O'- 
Reilly. "You  ought  to  think  seriously  about 
it ;   I  tell  you  so,  although  I  shall  be  a  gainer 
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by  your  giving  up  the  large  sum  which 
was  settled  on  you  at  your  marriage  as  an 
equivalent  for  what  you  brought  to  your  hus- 
band." 

"  I  have  reflected  seriously  about  it,  sir,"  was 
Mrs.  O'Reilly's  reply,  "  but  I— I  think  that 
Gerald  is  right,  and  I  should  wish  my  claim 
to  be  deducted  from  the  general  account  and 
divided  amongst  my  husband's  creditors.  I 
have  friends  and  relatives  to  whom  I  can  ap- 
ply, and  I  dare  say,  in  one  way  or  other,  that 
we  shall  do  very  well.  I  am  obliged  to  you 
for  the  trouble  you  have  taken,  and  although 
there  will  still  be  a  deficiency  in  the  funds 
you  will  have  to  divide,  still,  with  God's  as- 
sistance, even  that  may  be  provided  for  here- 
after." 

The  old  gentleman  then  called  Gerald  to  sit 
beside  him,  and  questioned  the  lad  as  to  his 
studies,  his  general  tastes  and  leanings,  and 
his  particular  wishes  regarding  a  pursuit  in 
life.  To  all  the  questions  asked  him,  Gerald 
answered  readily.  He  had  been  taught  by  his 
parents  to  tell  the  truth,  and  to  say  what  he 
had  to  say  candidly  and  freely  ;  he  had  been 
much  confided  in,  and  now,  at  this  crisis  of 
her  life,  his  suffering  mother  was  beginning 
to  feel  the  judiciousness  of  the  course  she  had 
pursued,  and  to  find  how  great  is  the  consola- 
tion of  having  a  fond  and  faithful  heart  to 
lean  upon  when  the  day  of  trouble  comes. 
And  so  when  his  mother  consulted  him,  he 
eased  her  apprehensions  and  raised  her  hopes. 

When  Mr.  Hastings  had  concluded  his  con- 
versation with  Gerald,  he  found  that  he  was 
an  intelligent,  open-hearted,  sensible  boy,  who 
had  attended  diligently  to  his  books,  and  had, 
for  his  years,  accumulated  a  respectable  stock  of 
information.  He  wrote  a  good  hand — for  the 
old  gentleman  demanded  to  see  a  specimen, — 
understood  accounts  well,  was  a  good  gram- 
marian, etc., — altogether,  he  was  what  might 
be  fairly  called  a  well-informed  boy,  whose 
educational  training  fitted  him  for  mercantile 
rather  than  professional  life.  Indeed  his  fa- 
ther, who  had  been  himself  a  general  mer- 
chant, always  intended  his  son  to  follow  his 
own  pursuits ;  and  although  Mr.  O'Reilly  had 
suffered  his  love  of  speculative  venture  to  in- 
volve him  in  difficulties,  still  as  a  father,  hus- 
band and  friend  he  was  above  reproach,  and 
had  studiously  trained  his  son,  both  by  pre- 
cept and  example,  to  become  an  amiable,  hon- 
orable, and  accomplished  man. 


When  Mr.  Hastings  took  up  his  hat  to  de- 
part, Mrs.  O'Reilly  Avondered  to  herself  how 
it  was  that  she  had  feared  meeting  him  so 
much. 

"  I  will  call  Mr.  O'Reilly's  creditors  together 
to-morrow,  madam,"  he  said,  on  taking  leave, 
"  and  will  submit  to  them  the  proposition  you 
have  entrusted  me  to  make.  I  quite  agree 
with  you  that  your  husband's  debt  ought  to 
be  paid,  so  far  as  it  can  be  done ;  his  memory 
demands  that  justice  at  your  hands  ;  and  for 
the  rest  I  trust  that  you  and  my  young  friend 
Gerald  here  will  find  that  honesty  is  ever  the 
best  policy  in  the  long  run.  You  shall  hear 
from  me  to-morrow,  madam." 

And  he  went  away. 

Punctual  to  his  promise,  the  old  gentleman 
called  on  the  following  day  about  three  o'- 
clock. 

"  I  have  arranged  it  all  for  you,"  he  said,  as 
he  took  his  seat,  put  on  his  spectacles,  and 
produced  his  pocket-book.  "  In  consideration 
of  your  just  and  liberal  dealing,  Mr.  O'Reilly's 
creditors  have  come  to  the  determination  to 
leave  you  your  house  and  furniture,  and  to 
allow  you  also  five  hundred  dollars  to  begin 
with.  Don't  refuse  it ;  it  is  your  right,  and 
they  have  acted  wisely  and  prudently.  There 
is  no  degradation  in  retaining  what  is  freely 
voted  you  by  those  most  concerned.  So  that 
point  is  settled,  and  now  for  Gerald.  Of  course, 
Gerald,  you  would  like  to  begin  to  earn  some- 
thing as  soon  as  possible,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"This  very  moment,  sir,  if  I  could,"  said 
Gerald,  brightening  up. 

"Well,  just  now  I  happen  to  want  a  junior 
clerk  in  the  office,  and  you  may  have  the  situ- 
ation if  you  like.  I  cannot  afford  a  large 
salary,  however,  to  young  beginners.  Seven 
dollars  a  week,  paid  duly  and  truly  on  Satur- 
day evening,  are  my  terms  ;  but  seven  dollars 
can  do  a  great  deal,  if  it  is  well  husbanded  ;  I 
lived  for  years  and  years  on  that  sum,  and 
could  always  manage  to  save  a  little  for  a 
rainy  day.  Besides,  by-and-by,  it  will  increase 
as  you  becorne  more  useful,  so  you  niay  con- 
sider yourself  pretty  well  off.  My 
from  nine  to  five  ;  now  and  then  yj 
detained  later,  but  then  for  extra 
is  extra  pay,  so  now  let  me  hear  wl 
to  my  proposal." 

Gerald  closed  with  him  at  once, 
O'Reilly,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  thank'e? 
eccentric  old  man  for  his  benevolent  kindness. 
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"No  thanks  to  me,  madam,"  he  said  ;  " it  is 
every  man's  duty  to  assist  those  who  are  will- 
ing to  assist  t;hemselves,  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
prudence  in  a  merchant  to  look  out  for  hon- 
orable assistants,  and  to  bind  them  to  him  if 
he  can.  Your  son  has  been  well  taught— 
well  trained  ;  he  has  given  a  proof  of  it  by 
his  advice  to  you,  and  by  his  respect  for  his 
dead  father's  good  name.  Let  him  persevere 
as  he  has  begun,  and  he  will  yet  be  a  prosper- 
ous man.  I  shall  expect  him  at  nine  to-mor- 
row morning.  In  a  week  I  shall  have  all  your 
affairs  arranged,  and  then  you  will  see  me 
again.     Good  evening." 

He  departed,  blessing  and  blessed,  as  the 
charitable  always  do,  leaving  the  perfume  of 
peace  behind  him,  and  bearing  it  in  his  own 
heart  as  well.  And  yet  the  world  called  him 
a  hard  man,  and  doubtless  he  was  so  towards 
those  who  did  not  come  up  to  his  standard  of 
principle,  which  was  a  high  one.  Punctual 
himself,  he  lequired  punctuality  in  others; 
frugal  and  industrious,  extravagance  in  out- 
lay or  waste  of  time  was  particularly  abhor- 
rent to  him  ;  and  he  had  no  sympathy  with 
those  who,  by  imprudence  or  intemperance, 
brought  upon  themselves  evils  which  an  op- 
posite course  of  conduct  would  have  enabled 
them  to  avoid.  He  was  a  practical  Catholic, 
gave  liberally  to  the  poor  and  to  the  Church, 
and  never  laid  his  head  on  his  pillow  without 
praying  to  God  and  invoking  the  mediation  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  that  he  might  always  be 
enabled  to  fulfil  his  duties  as  a  good  Christian 
and  an  upright  man. 

Mrs.  O'Reilly  and  Gerald  at  once  prepared 
for  the  new  state  of  things.  Strict  economy 
was  to  be  the  order  of  the  day  with  them  all. 
Part  of  the  house  was  to  be  let ;  little  Fanny's 
music  teacher  was  to  be  retained  for  the  pres- 
ent, but  Mrs.  O'Reilly  was  to  take  charge  of 
her  general  education.  Gerald  felt  that  a  se- 
rious responsibility  had  devolved  on  him,  and 
when  he  went  to  his  bed-room  he  prayed  de- 
voutly to  God,  our  Lady,  and  the  saints  that 
strength  both  of  mind  and  body  might  be 
giir^ljgjjnm  to  fulfil  his  good  intentions  and 
acfcSvSg^Jws  part. 

Mr.  I^3K!|;ings  had  a  very  extensive  business, 
amJ^wh^n  Gerald  appeared  at  his  office  his 
employer  ^t  once  introduced  him  to  his  head 
clerk,  *Mr.  Dillon,  and  placed  him  under  his 
charge.  Dillon  was  a  staid,  elderly,  methodi- 
cal man,  somewhat  timid  and  suspicious,  and 


peculiarly  susceptible  of  first  impressions  ;  and 
as  he  had  been  prepossessed  by  his  employer's 
representations  of  ''the  new  hand,"  he  will- 
ingly took  him  under  his  care  and  gave  him 
some  good  advice,  when  Mr.  Hastings  went 
out  and  left  them  together. 

"You  must  begin  with  the  rough  work, 
Gerald,"  he  said, — "at  the  bottom  round  of 
the  ladder  ;  but  you  will  get  up  the  other 
steps  in  time,  if  you  deserve  it.  You  will  find 
two  or  three  lads  here  a  little  wilder  than  they 
ought  to  be,  and  who  have  yielded  to  Mr.  Jo- 
seph's example  and  advice.  Mr.  Joseph  is 
Mr.  Hastings'  nephew,  you  see,  and  may  be 
his  successor  here  one  day  or  other,  if  he 
pleases  ;  but  he  is  a  wild  fellow,  though  very 
pleasant  withal.  As  you  have  your  way  to 
make,  my  lad,  I  advice  you  to  be  civil  to  him, 
but  to  avoid  his  intimacy.  Stay — there  is  an- 
other youth,  Richard  Bassett,  who  "is  a  great 
chum  of  Mr.  Joseph's  ;  don't  do  as  he  does  ;  as 
a  well-wisher,  I  counsel  you  not  to  adopt  his 
line  of  conduct.  Come  now,  and  I  will  intro- 
duce you  to  your  new  companions,  and  show 
you  what  to  do." 

(conclusion  next  week.) 


"Bear   Ye   One   Another's    Burdens." 


The  following  edifying  little  incident  is 
from  the  diary  of  the  Princess  Gallitzin  : 

"I  once  met  on  the  suspension  bridge,  at 
Wesel,  an  infirm  old  man  who  begged  an  alms. 
I  gave  him  half  a  guilder.  It  seemed  to  make 
him  very  happy,  and  he  went  at  once  towards  a 
poor  beggar  that  sat  on  a  bench  near  by.  Stop- 
ping for  a  moment,  I  observed  that  they  were 
dividing  my-alms  between  them.  Calling  the 
man  back,  I  inquired  if  the  blind  beggar  was 
related  to  him.  '  No,  your  ladysiiip,'  was  the 
answer ;  '  but  he  was  my  comrade  during  the 
war,  and  now  he  is  my  companion  in  misery. 
He  cannot  beg  successfully,  because  he  cannot 
see ;  so  I  collect  alms  for  both  of  us.'  How 
gladly,"  continues  the  Princess,  "  did  I  add  a 
gold  piece  to  my  offering  !  If  we  poor  crea- 
tures are  so  touched  by  instances  of  generous 
affection,  how  much  more  must  not  our 
Father  in  heaven  be  moved  when  we  exercise 
fraternal  charity !  Truly  this  was  fulfilling 
the  divine  command:  'Bear  ye  one  another's 
burdens.' " 

W.  J.  S. 


AVE    MARIA. 
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(confraternity  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception (or  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes). 

"  We  fly  to  thy  patronage,  0  Holy  Mother  of  God!" 

Report    for    the    Week    Ending     Wednesday, 
November    29Tn. 

The  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
fraternity are  earnestly  requested  in  favor  of  the 
following  petitions  :  Recovery  of  health  for  21  per- 
sons,— conversion  to  the  Faith  for  28  persons  and 
6  families, — change  of  life  for  11,  employment  for 
4,  and  recovery  of  money  for  2  persons, — success 
of  5  novenas, — spiritual  favors  for  9  persons  and 
1  family, — the  virtue  of  temperance  for  1  person, 
— several  thanksgivings  for  favors  received, — spir- 
itual and  temporal  favors  for  10  families, — 20  par- 
ticular intentions. 

FAVORS    OBTAINED. 

[f  the  members  of  the  Confraternity  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception  could  see  some  of  the  letters 
which  I  am  daily  receiving  from  various  parts  of 
the  country,  I  am  sure  their  fervor  would  be 
greatly  increased  at  the  amount  of  good  that  ^s 
performed,  but  still  more  from  the  knowledge  of 
the  wide  field  that  is  open  to  their  prayers,  and 
which  divine  grace  would  speedily  fructify.  In 
this  work  of  the  conversion  and  sanctification  of 
souls,  as  well  as  the  alleviation  of  human  misery, 
the  busiest  people — those  who  seem  literally  over- 
powered with  cares — are  the  most  zealous  in  the 
apostolate  of  prayer.  What  a  reproach  to  those 
who  have  comparatively  little  or  nothing  to  pre- 
vent their  active  co-operation,  and  who — oft^en  the 
recipients  of  favors  themselves  through  the  pray- 
ers of  the  Associates,  or  the  agency  of  the  holy 
water  of  Lourdes — will  not  even  record  in  writing, 
for  the  edification  of  others,  the  favors  which  they 
have  received  or  are  cognizant  of,  and  who  perhaps 
do  not  even  recite  the  little  prayers  sent  to  the 
Associates. 

A  school-teacher — a  lady — in  an  isolated  district 
in  North  Carolina  where  there  is  no  resident 
priest,  and  where  Mass  has  been  celebrated  only 
three  times,  and  never  since  she  went  to  reside 
there,  writes,  earnestly  asking  the  prayers  of  the 
Associates  for  a  number  of  people  whom  she  is 
instructing  in  the  principles  of  our  holy  Faith  and 
preparing  for  baptism,  other*  for  confession  and 
Communion.  The  majority  of  the  people  in  her 
district  belong  to  no  religion,  but  from  what  little 
they  have  heard  and  seen  are  anxious  to  be  en- 
lightened. The  Bishop  intends  visiting  there 
soon,  and  we  recommend  the  Associates  to  pray 
earnestly  for  a  harvest  of  souls  conse(iuent  upon 
his  visit  and  instructions.  The  lady  in  question 
—busily  engaged  w^ith  her  school  during  the  week, 


and  with  Sunday-school  and  instruction  on  Sun- 
days—nevertheless takes  time  to  write  us  of  three 
cures  performed  in  her  town  by  the  holy  water  of 
Lourdes,  a  few  drops  of  which  was  mixed  with 
common  water  and  the  cement  from  the  chapel  at 
Knock.  One  of  the  cures  was  upon  a  child  of 
twelve,  who  was  badly  scalded,  and  instantly 
cured  ;  a  boy,  who  was  so  poisoned  by  poisonous 
oak  that  he  could  hardly  use  his  leg,  was  also 
cured.  The  third  case  was  that  of  a  girl  who  had 
for  years  been  a  sufferer  from  rheumatism,  and 
who  was  cured  almost  immediately  after  applying 
the  holy  water.  Only  one  of  the  persons  cured  is 
a  Catholic  ;  the  others  have  no  religion.  The  lady 
who  sends  us  the  account  of  these  cures  writes  : 
"  I  have  lent  M.  Henri  Laserre's  book,  '  Our  Lady 
of  Lourdes,' 'to  several  non-Catholics,  some  of 
whom  are  being  instructed  for  baptism,  and  all 
who  have  read  it  are  delighted  with  it.  .  .  .  Of 
late  the  Evil  One  has  been  struggling  for  the 
mastery  here,  but  I  feel  that  his  power  is  weaken- 
ing under  the  influence  of  so  many  prayers,  of- 
fered up  by  holy  souls." 

OBITUARY. 

We  recommend  the  following  deceased  persons 
to  the  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
fraternity: Mrs.  C.  McCoy,  a  life-subscriber,  who 
died  Oct.  9th,  at  Wheeling.  Mrs.  R.  Tobin,  second 
daughter  of  Marquis  Oliver,  who  died  piously  at 
her  residence  in  San  Francisco,  Nov.  7th.  Bro. 
Andrew,  C.  S.  C,  who  departed  this  life  at  Alton, 
111.,  on  the  28th  of  November.  Sister  M.  Anna 
Dominica  (Massoth),  0.  S.  B.,  whose  edifying 
death  occurred  December  26,  1880,  in  the  Con- 
vent of  St.  Scholastica,  at  Atchison,  Kansas.  In 
the  same  Convent,  Sister  M.  A.  Bertha  (Cotter), 
who  departed  for  heaven  Sept.  9, 1882.  Miss  Anne 
McParlan,  whose  death  took  place  some  time 
ago  in  County  Leitrim,  Ireland  ;  also  Mr.  John 
McGreavy,  who  died  in  County  Roscommon,  Ire- 
land. Mr.  James  McAtee,  who  departed  this 
life  on  the  5th  of  Nov.,  at  Beattys,  Pa.,  after  re- 
ceiving all  the  rites  of  the  Church.  James  Garvin 
and  John  Conlan,  of  Black  River  Falls,  Wis.,  who 
were  killed  by  the  cars.  Ann  Dood,  who  died  in 
Morristown,  N.  J.,  Nov.  5th.  Miss  Bridget  Sul- 
livan, a  zealous  subscriber  of  The  "Ave  Maria  '' 
who  went  to  her  reward  September  27th.  James 
O'Connor,  Lawrence,  Mass.,  who  departed  this  life 
Nov.  14th.  Miss  Mary  Cavanagh,  a  member  of  the 
young  ladies'  Sodality  of  St.  Peter's  parish,  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  who  after  a  life  of  noble  deeds  of  charity 
died  a  pious  death  a  few  days  ago.  Patrick  Hearn 
and  James  Cain,  who  died  lately  at  Hudson,  N.  Y. 
William  Spillane,  Newell  Brook,  McKean  Co.,  Pa. 
May  they  rest  in  peace  ! 

A.  Granger,  C.  S.  C, 

Director  of  the  Confraternity 

(Notre  Dame  P.  0.,  Ind.) 
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TUERK'S   WATER    MOTOR 

for  Blowing  House  and  Church  Organs,  and  Running  all  kinds  of  Machinery  by  Water  Power,  Hydrant  Pressure. 

TITERK  BROS.  &  JOHNSTON, 

Send  for  Catalogue.  •     86  &  88  Market  Street,   Chicago. 

The  Organ  in  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Beart,  Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  Is  blown  with  a  Tuerk  Motor. 
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DR.    McINTOSH'S 

Solar  Microscope  and  Stereopticon  Combination 

FOR  THE  USE  OF 

COLLEGES,  SCHOOLS,  PHYSICIANS  and  SCIENTISTS. 


This  Combination  includes  three  distinct  instrumente,  a 
Solar  Microscope,  Solar  Stereopticon  and  Monoc- 
ular Microscope. 

Each  of  these  can  be  used  alone  or  in  combination. 

By  the  aid  of  this  combination,  Astronomy,  Geography,  Geometry, 
Botany,  Zoology,  Philosophy,  Physiology,  Pathology,  Histology,  etc., 
can  be  finely  illustrated  to  a  large  class  or  audience. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  Free  on  application. 

Mcintosh  galvanic  &  faradic  battery  co., 

192  &  194  Jackson  St.,  Chicago,  lU. 
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BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

Bells  of  Pure  Copper  and  Tin  for  Churches, 
Schools,  Fire  AtarmS.Farms,  etc    FCLLY 
WARRANTED.    Catalogue  sent  Free. 
VANDUZEN  &  TIFT,  Cineinnaii,  O. 


MENEELY  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

Favorably  known  to  the  public  since 
1826.  Church,Chapel,School,Fire  Alarm 
and  other  bells;  also  Chimes  and  Pealcb 

MENEELY  &  CO..  WEST  TROY,  5.  Y. 


PRELUDES: 

An  Elegant  Volume  of  Poems, 


MAURICE  F.  EGAN, 

Published  to  Aid  in  tlie  Rebuilding  of  Notre  Dame 
University. 


Price  (prepaid), 


$1.00 


Address 

PETER  F.  CUNNINGHAM  &  SON 
817  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


St.  Thomas  and  Our  Day. 

AN  ORATION 

OF 

RT.  REV.  FRANCIS    S.   CHATARD, 

Bishop  of  Vi'ncenneSy  Ind., 

Delivered    at   the  Thirty-Eighth  Annual  Com- 
mencement of  the  University  of  Notre  Dame, 
June  22,  1882. 


Neatly  Printed  in  Pamphlet  Form. 
Price,    lO  cents,  Post  free. 

Address, 
THE  "AVE  MARIA"  OFFICE, 

Notre  Dame,  Indiana. 
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University  of  Notre  Dame. 


ST.  aOSJBJPH'S    CO, 


jVJJ. 


THIS  UNIVERSITY  was  founded  in  1842,  ai^d 
chaxtered  by  the  Legislature  of  the .  State  of  In- 
diana, in  1844,  with  power  to  confer  aU  the  usual  de- 
grees. The  College  can  be  easily  reached  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  by  means  of 
three  great  trunk  lines  of  railway — the  Lake  Shore  and 
Michigan  Southern,  the  Chicago  and  Lake  Hxu-on,  and 
the  ^eat  Western  and  Michigan  Central;  the  first  two 
passing  within  a  mile  of  the  College  grounds,  and  the 
fast  connecting  at  Niles  with  the  railway  between  that 
city  and  South  Bend. 

The  College  buildings  are  massive  and  commodious, 
and  capable  of  giving  accommodation  to  five  hundred 
resident  students. 

The  University  affords  every  facility  for  acquiring 
a  thorough  knowledge  of 


CLASSICS, 

LAW, 

MATHEMATICS, 

MEDICINE, 

SCIENCE, 

MUSIC. 

To  such  as  wish  to  devote  themselves  to  Commercial 
pursuits,  Notre  Dame  gives  a  more  thorough  business 
training  than  can  be  obtained  in  any  purely  Commer- 
cial Coflege. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  COURSE 

has  always  received  the  most  careful  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  oflBcers  and  Commercial  Faculty  of  the 
Institution. 

In  all  the  courses,  the  best  systems  of  teaching  are 
adopted,  and  the  best  authors  for  each  branch  selected. 

New  Students  will  be  received  at  any  time,  their 
term  beginning  with  date  of  entrance. 

Catalogues,  giving  fall  particulars,  will  be  sent 
free,  on  application  to  the  President. 


Read  What  Millions  Proclaim! 


Tlie  M:inlin.  Department. 

This  is  a  separate  Department  in  the  Institution  at 
Notre  Dame,  for  boys  under  13  years  of  age. 

Thorough  and  comprehensive  instruction  in  the  pri- 
mary branches  is  imparted.  The  discipline  is  parental, 
and  suited  to  children  of  tender  years.  The  personal 
neatness  and  wardrobe  of  the  pupils  receive  special 
attention  from  the  Sisters,  who  take  a  tender  and  faith- 
ful care  of  their  young  charges. 

Board  and  Tuition — $125,  per  Session  of  Five  Months. 

Drawing,  Vocal  Music,  Violin,  and  Piano,  free  in 
this  Department. 
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A  True  Story  of  the  Angelus. 

0  Mary  Conceived  without  Sin,  Pray  for  Me 
WHO  HAVE  Recourse  to  Thee." 

(Conclusion.) 
jHAT  night  my  career  of  iniquity  was 
to  begin.  The  robbers  had  seen  me 
desperate  ;  they  judged  me  hardened  as 
themselves  ;  and  while  they-  unfolded  their 
schemes  to  me  they  little  guessed  the  remorse 
that  was  gnawing  my  heart.  The  wickedness 
shocked,  the  cruelty  revolted  me.  This  was  no 
scheme  of  romantic  enterprise,  the  bare  recital 
of  which  had  often  fired  my  young  blood ; 
no  attack  on  armed  men,  where  the  iniquity 
is  lost  sight  of  in  the  boldness  of  the  deed. 
The  victims  of  the  night  were  an  old  man  and 
his  child,  with  a  few  attendants,  unarmed  and 
rich.  My  soul  shuddered  within  me  as  I  heard 
them  thus  remorselessly  doom  to  murder  the 
helplessness  of  one  sex,  the  feeble  years  of  the 
other.  My  task  was  an  easy  one :  I  was  to 
take  post  on  a  spot  which  commanded  the 
path,  and  to  give  a  preconcerted  signal  of  the 
approach  of  the  victims.  I  was  left  alone. 
It  was  a  wild  and  solitary  spot.  Not  a  tree 
was  to  be  seen  for  miles  around  ;  but  low 
brushed  woods  and  jutting  rocks  gave  ample 
shelter  to  the  demons  with  whom  I  was 
,  leagued.  I  seated  myself,  and,  covering  my 
face  with  my  hands, — those  guilty  hands 
which  were  stained  with  the  blood  of  a  fel- 
low-creature,— I  gave  myself  up  to  the  tor- 
rent of  thought  that  rushed  through  my 
brain.  One  hour  passed  swiftly  away.  Dark- 
ness covered  all  things ;  "  not  a  breath  dis- 
turbed the  stillness  that  reigned  on  the  hills, 
and  never  did  a  spot  seem  so  deserted  as  that 


one.  Yet  I  knew  that  at  a  short  distance 
were  men  in  ambush  about  to  stain  their 
hands  with  the  guilt  of  blood.  The  silence 
grew  oppressive  ;  I  became  fearfully  excited  ; 
I  fancied  demons  were  whispering  in  my  ear 
inciting  me  on  to  murder.  My  brain  began  to 
burn, — the  air  seemed  full  of  flame; — I  even 
imagined  I  could  hear  distinctly  the  sup- 
pressed breathing  of  the  distant  gang,  and 
their  cautious  tread  among  the  rustling 
bushes.  Do  what  I  would,  my  thoughts 
would  rush  back  to  the  home  I  had  left,  to 
the  sister  I  had  forsaken.  I  lived  over  and 
over  again  the  agony  of  the  last  few  days. 
What  had  I  been  ?  my  soul  seemed  to  ask  in 
its  agony ;  and  what  am  I  now  ?  Then  it 
was  that  a  figure  seemed  to  rise  between  me 
and  the  dark  blue  skies,  and  the  faint  moon 
fell  upon  his  cold,  impassive  face,  and  I  knew 
the  man  I  had  murdered,  and  his  look  said  as 
plainly  as  words  could  say,  '  Thou  art  a  mur- 
derer ! '  And  the  words  pierced  through  and 
through  to  my  inmost  soul ;  and  I  shuddered 
and  cried  out  in  my  anguish,  for  I  knew  what 
he  said  was  true,  and  that  henceforth  I  must 
wander  among  my  fellow-men  with  the  mark 
of  Cain  stamped  upon  my  brow.  I  flung  my- 
self on  the  ground ;  I  rolled  in  an  agony  of 
despair  in  the  dust ;  I  tried  to  shut  out  the 
horrid  vision  with  my  hands  ;  but  there  it  was, 
still  mocking  my  terror  with  its  cold,  silent 
look  of  woe  ;  and  '  Murderer  !  murderer  ! ' 
seemed  written  in  characters  of  fire  on  my 
brain. 

"  I  would  have  left  the  fatal  spot,  but  fear 
paralyzed  my  limbs  ;  I  would  have  blasphemed 
in  my  agony,  but  an  invisible  power  seemed 
to  freeze  the  words  on  my  lips ;  self-destruc- 
tion seemed  my  only  chance  of  escape  from 
the  horrors  of  remorse  ; — I  fumbled  for  a  knife, 
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which  I  ever  carried  about  me.  At  that  very 
instant,  when  I  stood  upon  the  verge  of  eter- 
nal damnation,  the  sweet  sounds  of  a  bell 
stealing  along  the  hills  fell  on  my  ear,  and, 
like  oil  upon  the  troubled  waters,  soothed  my 
soul  to  a  sudden  calm.  I  began  to  breathe 
more  freely ;  the  form  of  my  victim  seemed  to 
fade  from  before  me ;  I  ventured  to  look  up, 
and  what  a  sight  did  my  eyes  behold  !  A  tall 
cross  lifting  its  arms  towards  heaven,  as  if  de- 
manding mercy  for  the  wretch  who  had  un- 
consciously crouched  at;  its  foot.  A  cross  ! — 
and  upon  it  the  form  of  the  Crucified  God.  In 
one  moment  I  was  clasping  its  foot.  What 
was  it  to  me  that  the  cross  was  rude,  the  fig- 
ure barely  recognizable  as  an  imitation  of  the 
human  form  ! — such  as  they  were,  they  sufiiced 
to  transport  me  to  the  Cross  of  Mount  Cal- 
vary. I  was  present  in  spirit  at  the  great  Sac- 
rifice of  Redemption  ;  T  heard  the  sound  of  the 
hammer ;  I  saw  the  Blood  flowing  from  His 
Wounds ;  I  beheld  Him  hanging  once  more 
between  heaven  and  earth,  a  Victim  of  propi- 
tiation for  the  sins  of  the  world.  '  For  thee, 
for  thee  He  died.'  The  words  seemed  to  come 
from  the  Cross,  and  to  pierce  my  soul  like 
lightning ;  but  with  them  came  a  terrible 
thought  of  despair :  '  He  died,  but  not  for  thee; 
thy  sins  are  beyond  the  pale  of  salvation.' 
Scarcely  had  the  enemy  of  mankind  suggested 
the  thought  when  the  bell  tolled  once  more. 
It  was  as  if  the  Mother  of  God  had  spoken  to 
my  soul  in  the  silence  of  that  hour  set  apart 
by  all  Christians  to  commemorate  her  consent 
to  the  Incarnation  of  Christ  and  the  salvation 
of  man.  Methought  she  spoke  to  me  thus : 
'  Crucify  not  my  Son  again,  0  man !  by 
thoughts  of  despair.  Never  has  His  Blood 
been  poured  forth  in  vain.  Arise,  go  thy  way, 
and  repent.  I  am  the  Mother  of  Mercy,  and 
from  Mercy  Itself  will  I  ask  thy  pardon.'  I 
may  not  tell  of  the  grateful  tears  which  were 
shed  at  the  foot  of  that  Cross  ;  I  may  not  tell 
you  of  the  love  and  sorrow  which  burned  in 
the  breast  of  the  pardoned  bandit.  Magdalen 
had  shed  such  tears  at  the  Feet  of  her  Saviour; 
the  penitent  thief  had  known  such  love  when 
he  heard  those  blessed  words  :  '  This  day  shalt 
thou  be  with  Me  in  Paradise.' 

''  Oh  !  speak  not  to  me,"  he  continued,  with 
an  accent  of  fervor  that  made  me  start, — 
"speak  not  to  me  of  idolatry  and  superstition 
in  the  love  which  Catholics  give  to  the  Mother 
of  God  !    Tell  me  not  that  shie  who  shared,  as 


a  mother,  in  every  thought  of  Jesus,  does  not 
share  in  His  compassion  for  man ;  that  she 
who  stood  beneath  the  Cross  does  not  pity  us; 
or  that  He  will  refuse  to  hear  her  prayer 
whose  slightest  wish  He  obeyed  on  earth. 
Tell  me  not  that  the  sinner  is  unpitied  by  her 
who  understands  the  nature  of  vice  and  virtue 
more  clearly  than  it  was  ever  given  to  any 
other  mortal  to  understand,  since  she  meas- 
ures her  love  for  the  one  and  her  hatred  for 
the  other  by  the  love  that  she  bears  to  God, — 
love  that  may  be  almost  deemed  without  meas- 
ure in  her  whose  soul  reflects  the  perfections  ol 
the  Divinity  as  the  mirror  returns  the  effulgence 
of  the  sun.  Mary  is  the  Mother  of  mankind 
by  the  spirit,  as  Eve  was  their  mother  by  the 
flesh.  Tell  me  not  that  she  sits  in  the  heaven 
of  heavens,  mindful  of  the  glories  which  Jesus 
gives  her,  unmindful  of  the  sinners  for  whom 
He  died  ;  that  she  turns  not  her  eyes  towards 
her  children  weeping  and  mourning  in  this 
vale  of  tears ;  that  she  seeks  not  continually 
their  pardon  from  her  Son,  or  that  that  Son  is 
deaf  to  her  prayer.  She  did  not  refuse  Him 
anything  on  earth,  neither  will  He  deny  her 
aught  in  heaven ;  least  of  all  will  He  refuse 
her  the  conversion  of  man  for  whose  salvation 
He  thirsted  while  walking  on  earth.  I  cry 
out  with  St.  Bernard  :  '  0  Mother  !  let  those 
cease  to  honor  you  who  have  never  experi- 
enced the  efiicacy  of  your  prayer.' " 

The  old  man  paused,  tears  streaming  from 
his  eyes  which  were  lifted  towards  heaven,  and 
his  whole  face  radiant  with  love.  Would  that 
at  the  hour  of  my  death  such  thoughts  as 
caused  the  brightness  of  that  look  may  b6 
dwellers  in  my  soul !  After  a  moment's  prayer, 
he  spoke  again.  "This  belief  is  one  of  the 
most  consoling  doctrines  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  one  of  the  silver  links  that  bind 
heaven  and  earth  together,  and  that  make 
the  Church  militant  upon  earth  in  some 
degree  a  sharer  in  the  joys  of  the  Church  tri- 
umphant in  heaven.  Who  ever  stood  above 
the  grave  of  a  saint,  and  felt  not  a  joyful  thrill 
through  his  soul,  which  seemed  a  participa- 
tion of  his  heavenly  bliss,  and  which  was  truly 
an  incentive  to  more  perfect  virtue  ?  Who 
ever  thought  updh  Mary,  and  thanked  not  God 
in  his  heart  for  the  graces  bestowed  upon  her, 
and,  through  her,  upon  all  mankind  in  the 
person  of  her  Son  ?  In  very  truth,  this  reli- 
ance on  the  prayers  of  Mary  and  the  saints  is 
the  segis  which  has  preserved  thousands  from 
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the  despair  and  suicide  that  disgrace  the  an- 
nals of  unbelieving  countries.  It  is  the  wand 
of  Aaron  which  brings  forth  flowers  and  fruit 
from  the  sapless  wood,  and,  by  its  emulative 
influence  on  the  mind,  it  may  be  ev^en  declared 
to  have  often  made  perfection  more  perfect 
in  the  souls  of  the  just." 

He  paused  once  more.  I  murmured  a  few 
words,  I  know  not  what,  for  I  was  overborne 
by  the  energy  with  which  he  had  asserted  his 
belief  in  the  communion  of  saints ;  but  he 
fancied  I  demanded  an  explanation,  which  he 
instantly  gave. 

"  That  the  prayers  of  one  person  are  more 
acceptable  than  the  prayers  of  another  we 
learn  from  the  Book  of  Job,  where  God 
tells  the  two  friends  of  Job,  '  My  servant 
Job  shall  pray  for  you  ;  and  his  face  I  will  ac- 
cept, that  folly  be  not  imputed  to  you ;  for 
you  have  not  spoken  right  things  before  Me, 
as  My  servant  Job  hath.'  Now,  humility  and 
this  text  alike  teach  us  to  believe  that  the 
saints  who. have  passed  through  the  trials  of 
this  life,  and  are  no  longer  even  capable  of 
offending -God,  will  pray  in  a  manner  more 
pleasing  to  Him,  than  we,  who  are  continually 
sinning  against  Him  even  in  our  very  prayers  ; 
and  consequently  that  their  petitions  will  of- 
ten be  heard  when  ours  would  not  be  granted, 
*  because  we  have  not  spoken  right  things  be- 
fore the  Lord,'  as  the  saints,  His  servants,  have 
done.  For  this  reason  we  are  taught  by  the 
Church  to  have  great  confidence  in  the  pray- 
ers of  the  saints,  and  we  believe  that  they  can 
hear  our  requests,  because  it  is  written  in 
Scripture  that  'There  is  joy  among  the  angels 
of  God  over  one  sinner  doing  penance.'  And 
of  the  saints  we  are  told,  'that  they  are  as  the 
angels  of  God.'  Therefore  the  power  of  un- 
derstanding our  feelings,  which  Christ  declared 
was  given  to  the  angels,  we  must,  of  course, 
believe  to  have  been  likewise  conceded  to  the 
saints,  who  are  in  all  things  as  the  angels  of 
Ood.  We  rely  more  particularly  on  the  pray- 
ers of  Mary,  because  we  believe  Almighty  God 
will  most  readily  grant  the  petitions  of  her 
whom  He  chose  to  be  the  Mother  of  His  Son, 
and  who  is,  therefore,  dearer  to  Him  than  the 
most  favored  of  His  heavenly  host ;  and  be- 
cause she  lo^es  mankind  with  the  love  of  a 
mother,  for  such  she  became  to  us  from  the 
moment  when  Jesus  bequeathed  her  to  John, 
and  through  John  to  the  whole  race  of  man 
as  a  Mother. 


"  I  have  lit  We  more  to  tell.  I  rose  from  my 
knees  an  humbled  and  an  altered  man  ;  and  as 
the  first  duty  of  repentance  is  to  undo  the  evil 
it  has  done,  I  warned  the  travellers  of  their 
danger,  concealed  them  in  a  little  chapel  dedi^ 
cated  to  our  Blessed  Lady,  which  the  robbers 
would  not  have  ventured  to  assault,  and,  tak- 
ing one  of  their  horses,  I  rode  like  a  madman 
to  a  neighboring  village,  where  I  knew  I 
could  obtain  such  an  escort  as  would  enable 
them  to  leave  their  retreat  in  safety.  I  suc- 
ceeded, and  by  dawn  next  morning  they  were 
on  their  way,  and  I  rode  with  them  for  a 
league.  I.  soon  told  them  my  story,  and  they 
promised,  and  ultimately  obtained,  my  pardon 
for  the  crime  which  was  the  origin  of  all  my 
woes.  As  we  approached  my  home,  I  strained 
my  eyes  to  behold  it  once  more,  and  my  soul 
rejoiced  in  the  joy  which  my  sister  would  feel 
at  my  sudden  repentance.  I  strained  my  eyes 
to  see  it,  but  it  was  no  longer  there,  or  a  thick 
smoke  veiled  it  from  my  eyes.  A  presenti- 
ment of  evil  crept  over  my  heart, — voices  came 
up  from  the  valley, — they  were  singing  the 
hymn  for  the  dead.  I  spurred  on  my  mule. 
A  troop  of  peasants  were  slowly  approaching. 
When  they  saw  me  they  opened  their  ranks, 
and,  amid  a  low  murmur  of  pity,  laid  their 
load  on  the  ground.  I  sprang  from  my  saddle, 
and  gazed  wildly  around  ;  the  next  moment  I 
was  kneeling  by  the  corpse  of  my  dear  sister." 

He  paused  again  in  uncontrollable  emotion. 
"  I  learnt  all  afterwards,"  he  resumed.  "  The 
bandits  soon  discovered  that  I  had  betrayed 
them  ;  they  sought  me  at  my  home  ;  had  they 
found  me,  they  would  have  murdered  me. 
Bianca,  came  forth  to  meet  them.  Her  veil 
was  on  her  head,  and  her  cross  was  on  her 
neck.  As  a  nun  she  feared  them  not,  and 
even  among  men  like  these  the  fame  of  her 
sanctity  would  have  been  sufficient  protection  ; 
but  when  she  knew  their  errand,  unable  to 
repress  her  pious  gratitude,  she  fell  on  her 
knees,  and  thanked  God  for  having  saved  me 
from  crime.  Enraged  at  this,  one  of  the  rob- 
bers fired  ;  the  ball  touched  a  vital  part ;  and 
terrified  at  the  sacrilege  they  had  committed, 
they  set  fire  to  the  house,  and  departed.  A 
servant  who  had  been  concealed  now  came  to 
her  aid.  It  was  too  late,  she  was  rapidly  dy- 
ing. Once  more  she  thanked  God  for  His 
mercies  to  me,  then,  lifting  her  eyes  to  heaven, 
the  glories  of  which  seemed  already  reflected 
in  the  radiance  of  her  face,  and  crying  out, 
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'Father,  lay  not  this  crime  to  their  charge !' 
she  gave  up  her  innocent  soul  to  God.  We 
buried  her  in  the  churchyard  of  the  convent, 
and  often  the  kind  Sisters  strew  white  roses 
on  the  grave  of  one  whose  spirit  was  like  the 
flower,  for  it  had  never  known  a  stain." 

"And  your  bride  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  I  sought  her,  and  told  her  all.  Her  love 
was  more  like  that  of  an  angel  than  of  a  hu- 
man being ;  she  gave  me  most  willingly  to 
the  service  of  God." 

"And  what  became  of  her  ?  " 

"  There  is  a  nun  in  the  convent  where  my 
sister  should  have  been,  and  every  day  she 
kneels  at  the  lowly  grave  of  Bianca,  and  our 
spirits  mingle  in  prayer  when  the  bells  of  the 
churches  toll  the  Angeliis.'* 


Star  of  the  Sea.* 


BY   HELEN   CALLANAN. 


ip|N  Cork's  fair  cove  the  Queen  of  Heav'n  looks 

U/*     down ; 

From  her  high  place  she  guards  the  rising  town, 

Blessing  the  harbor  with  uplifted  hands, 

Strengthening  the  exiles  bound  for  distant  lands. 

Oft'time  the  emigrants  look  sadly  back, 

As  falls  her  beacon-light  on  ocean's  track  : 

Long  o'er  the  good  ship's  side  they  landward  lean, 

With  tear-dimraed  eyes  fixed  on  their  Island  green. 

Those  friendly  voices  cannot  reach  the  main 
That  whispered  courage  and  concealed  their  pain ; 
Ah  1  Erin's  children  on  the  lonely  sea 
Send  forth  a  piteous  wail  of  misery, 
As  fades  the  last  warm  tint  of  emerald  hue. 
Then  Mary's  smile  beams  on  their  eager  view, 
Like  star-crowned  vista  in  the  distance  seen, 
Fair  fading  vision  of  their  Island  green. 

From  breaking  hearts  how  many  blessings  rise. 
Breathing  her  name  who  heard  their  saddest  sighs ; 
When  sorely  tempted  in  their  direst  needs 
To  shun  the  cross,  the  statue  and  the  beads  ? 
Who  made  them  strong  to  suffer  and  to  brave 
The  saddest  death,  aye  e'en  a  pauper's  grave  ? 
'Twas  that  bright  star  who  loves  to  be  the  Queen 
And  guardian  Mother  of  our  Island  green. 

'Tis  wisdom's  thought  to  set  her  image  there, 
'Mid  wildest  scenes  of  sorrow  and  despair  ; 


*  Suggested  by  the  statue  of  our  Lady,  "  Star  of  the 
Sea,"" placed  on  the  highest  turret  of  St.  Patrick's 
new  Cathedral,  Queenstown,  and  overlooking  the  beau- 
teous cove  and  magnificent  harbor  of  Cork. 


Here  ties  are  rent  for  starving  kindred's  sake 

While  kindred  hearts  in  lonely  anguish  break. 

'Twas  of  its  horrors  Orleans'  prelate  said, 

"  More  bitter  tears  ne'er  on  God's  earth  were  shed.'* 

On  ocean's  breast  is  never  borne  I  ween 

A  sadder  freight  than  leaves  our  Island  green. 

Unconscious  if  their  steps  again  may  tread 
The  holy  fanes  where  rests  their  sainted  dead, 
Or  press  the  shamrock  turf  above  the  graves 
Of  friends  who  cannot  follow  o'er  the  waves. 
Yet  hope  is  strong  when  weary  toil  is  o'er 
In  peace  again  to  seek  their  native  shore, 
(Could  they  by  fortune  a  rich  harvest  glean,) 
To  meet  Death's  Angel  on  their  Island  green. 

Sweet  Mother,  draw  them  ever  near  to  thee  ! 
Of  thine  let  their  lives  a  reflection  be. 
Many  their  perils  in  that  far,  strange  land  ; 
Children,  you  needs  must  grasp  a  Mother's  hand  ! 
To  keep  the  pearl  of  faith  unstained  and  bright 
As  when  you  knelt  in  garments  passing  white, 
Wreathing  her  altars  in  the  twilight's  sheen 
In  ancient  chapels  on  our  Island  green. 

Bright  Stella  Maris,  thro'  the  tempest  dark 
Of  life's  fierce  combat  guide  the  exile's  barque  ! 
Thy  steady  light  shall  lead  their  wayward  feet 
To  paths  of  holiness  and  virtue  sweet : 
With  love's  allurements  draw  their  hearts  to  thine; 
Around  their  souls  let  tender  mem'ries  twine 
Of  that  fair,  fearless  faith  that  e'er  hath  been 
The  pride  and  glory  of  our  Island  green. 


The  Saint  of  Genoa. 


(Continued.) 

THE  NO  VENA  IN  HONOR  OF  ST.  CATHARINE. 

Some- two  or  three  miles  distant  from  the 
Via  Lomellini  rise  the  heights  of  Carignano, 
crowned  by  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Carig- 
nano. This  is  the  modern  quarter  of  Genoa  ; 
here  the  streets  are  broader,  and  the  houses 
built  more  in  accordance  with  the  present 
style  of  architecture.  Here  it  was  that  on  a 
Christmas  Day,  some  eight  years  ago,  we 
chanced  upon  the  apartments  in  which  we 
passed  some  very  happy  months.  The  previous 
week  had  been  spent  in  a  disheartening  search 
for  lodgings,  and  now  on  this  Christmas  morn- 
ing we  were  sauntering  aimlessly  in  the  pleas- 
ant sunshine  of  a  southern  winter.  "If  St. 
Joseph  would  only  find  us  a  cave,  even  ;  that 
would  be  something!"  we  remarked,  as  we 
were  crossing  a  short  causeway  uniting  two 
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little  eminences.  Leaning  over  a  parapet,  and 
pointing  to  some  huge  houses  built  against 
the  hill-side,  one  of  us  said:  '^I  would  like 
rooms  in  such  a  house ;  that  seaward  view 
over  those  orchards  would  be  lovely,  and  the 
hill-side  must  shelter  the  lower  stories  and 
make  them  so  warm  !  That  would  be  a  cave, 
would  it  not  ?  " 

Entering  a  little  restaurant  to  take  some  re- 
freshment, we  were  scrutinized  by  the  landlady, 
who  then  asked  were  we  strangers,  and  did  we 
have  our  apartments  already  secured.  A  lady 
in  the  neighborhood  wished  to  rent  some  very 
pleasant  rooms.  We  found  our  cave  in  the 
identical  row  of  houses  to  which  our  atten- 
tion had  been  attracted. 

Not  far  from  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of 
Carignano,  which  was  served  by  a  Chapter  of 
Canons,  we  had  everything  in  the  way  of  spir- 
itual advantages,  and  the  only  inconvenience 
was  the  great  distance  between  ourselves  and 
the  Church  of  St.  Philip.  For  young  feet  this 
was  nothing  ;  indeed  many  a  pleasant  incident 
is  connected  with  that  weekly  trip  across  the 
city,  through  all  manner  of  queer  lanes,  and 
past  quaint  nooks  and  corners.  And  for  our 
mother,  a  priest  was  found  among  the  clergy 
of  Carignano  who,  speaking  French,  could 
hold  communication  with  her  in  the  language 
of  her  childhood. 

The  Very  Rev.  Canon  Giacomo  Palmieri, 
LL.  D.,  D.  D.,  was  by  no  means  an  inconsid- 
erable personage  ;  being  a  man  of  rare  learn- 
ing, and  still  greater  piety,  he  held  a  high  rank 
among  the  Canons  of  Carignano,  and  when- 
ever he  officiated  he  was  always  served  with 
great  and  unusual  ceremony.  Yet  no  one 
could  be  more  simple  and  unpretentious 
in  demeanor  than  he.  His  evidently  frail 
health  enhanced  his  youthful  appearance, 
though,  in  reality,  he  must  have  been  well 
advanced  in  the  fifth  decade  of  life.  But 
neither  the  dignity  of  his  office,  nor  the 
pursuit  of  learned  occupation,  nor  his  frail 
health,  formed  any  excuse  for  non-attendance 
at  the  confessional.  Each  morning's  dawn 
found  him  already  at  his  post,  which  he  never 
left  until  ten  or  eleven  o'clock,  excepting 
to  say  Mass,  and  swallow  hastily  a  cup  of 
black  coffee  in  the  sacristy.  -  In  the  afternoon 
he  again  found  time  to  devote  an  hour  or  two 
to  this  same  sacred  duty.  No  festivity  oc- 
curred in  any  of  the  churches  of  Genoa,  while 
we  were  there,  of  which  he  did  not  notify  us, 


giving  ample  directions  concerning  the  road 
thither. 

The  Novena  to  St.  Catharine  he  announced 
thus  in  due  time,  accompanying  the  informa- 
tion with  a  panegyric  of  her  virtues,  which 
took  at  least  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  deliver. 
Like  all  the  clergy  of  Genoa,  he  had  an  ar- 
dent devotion  to  her,  and  admired  most  espec- 
ially that  ejaculation,  ''No  more  of  the  world  ! 
no  more  of  sin  ! "  With  the  greatest  kindness 
he  repeated  most  explicitly  the  directions  by 
which  we  should  Ije  enabled  to  find  our  way 
to  the  church  where  this  Novena  would  take 
place.  Pammatone  and  Portoria  were  the 
two  words  which,  carefully  borne  in  mind, 
brought  us  to  the  hospital  door.  A  wall  some 
ten  .or  twelve  feet  high  separates  the  little 
square  in  front  of  the  hospital  church  from 
the  narrow  street,  but  the  gate  was  wide  open^ 
and  beside  it  was  posted  the  aviso  announc-. 
ing  the  Novena  in  honor  of  St.  Catharine,  the 
Seraph  of  Genoa. 

This  document,  besides  stating  the  number 
of  the  services,  the  hours  at  which  they  would 
take  place,  and  the  privileges  granted  to  those 
who  fufilled  the  conditions  of  the  Novena,  con- 
tained a  little  exhortation  to  enliven  devotion 
towards  the  Saint.  Each  parish  would  send 
one  priest,  as  a  deputy,  to  say  Mass  and  help 
in  the  other  services  ;  special  confessors  were 
also  appointed,  and  it  was  necessary  to  go  to 
confession  in  that  church  in  order  to  partici- 
pate in  the  benefits  of  the  Novena.  Benedic- 
tion was  to  be  given  thrice  daily :  once  at  a 
very  early  hour,  for  the  sake  of  the  laboring 
classes  ;  again  a  few  hours  later,  for  those  en- 
gaged in  commercial  occupation  ;  and  a  third 
time,  in  the  evening,  for  persons  of  leisure,  at 
which  those  who  were  too  tired  after  their 
day's  labor  might  not  be  able  to  attend.  At 
this  last  Benediction  there  was  to  be  a  sermon 
on  the  virtues  of  the  Saint,  and  the  lessons  to 
be  learned  from  her  life.  To  fully  participate 
in  all  the  privileges,  it  was  necessary  to  go  to 
confession  and  receive  Holy  Communion  in 
this  Church  of  Sta.  Annunziata  in  Portoria, 
to  hear  one  Mass  and  attend  one  Benediction ; 
but  of  course  every  one  who  could  would  fol- 
low all  the  services,  day  by  day. 

Father  Casabuona  was  not  that  year  ap- 
pointed as  one  of  the  special  confessors  ; 
neither  was  Canon  Palmieri;  but  they  had 
power  to  release  their  foreign  penitents  from 
the  obligation  of  going  to  confession  in  the-- 
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€hurch  of  Sta.  Annunziata.  In  all  other  mat- 
ters, however,  we  complied  with  the  condi- 
tions of  the  Novena.  It  was  pleasant  to  climb 
out  of  our  hill-side '  nest  up  into  the  cool 
:spring  morning,  and  wend  our  way  through 
the  park,  then  down  into  the  narrow  lanes, 
and  so  into  the  hospital  church,  where  we 
would  find  ourselves  in  time  for  one  of  the 
anortiing  Benedictions,  or  perhaps  for  both, 
and  hear  one  Mass  after  another  until  our 
l^reakfast  hour  approached.  These  were  morn- 
ings not  easily  forgotten. 

The  Novena  opened  simply  enough.  The 
church  was  decorated  with  bright  crimson 
draperies  after  the  Italian  fashion,  but  the  or- 
naments around  the  high  altar  were  not  yet 
fully  arranged.  The  morning  Benedictions 
were  at  side  altars.  The  music  was  congre- 
gational ;  0  Salutaris,  Miserere,  and  Tantum 
ergo  were  rendered  by  those  present,  in  simple 
Plain  Chant.  So  it  is  not  always  that  Eu- 
ropean devotions  appeal  to  the  senses,  as 
many,  even  among  Catholics,  imagine.  It  is 
not  always  that  ceremonies  are  conducted 
with  bewildering  magnificence ;  there  are 
also  many  occasions  upon  which  the  piety  of 
Europe  nourishes  the  soul  with  plain,  solid 
food. 

As  far  as  we  could  judge,  this  church  is 
served  by  Franciscans,  but  the  deputies  from 
each  parish  filled  the  church  with  other 
priests.  Still  it  was  the  brown  habits  who 
seemed  most  at  home  in  the  sacristy,  through 
which  we  were  obliged  to  pass  in  order  to 
reach  the  gallery  chapel  where  the  relics  of 
St.  Catharine  are  enshrined.  It  is  they  who 
answer  all  questions,  help  people  to  study 
out  the  list  of  special  confessors,  and  the 
hours  at  which  each  one  will  hear ;  and  it  is 
they  who  point  out  the  confessionals  where 
each  one  may  be  found,  and  indicate  the  stair- 
case leading  up  to  "  Santa  Caterina." 

The  simplicity  of  this  church,  which  so  dis- 
pleased Cardinal  Bellarmine,  did  not  have  the 
same  effect  on  us, — it  seemed,  in  a  certain 
manner,  so  much  in  keeping  with  St.  Catha- 
rine's life.  The  gallery  chapel,  situated  in  the 
rear  of  the  church,  above  the  organ-loft,  is 
quite  a  large  apartment ;  at  one  end  there  is 
an  altar,  with  a  Communion-railing.  Behind 
this,  and  rising  above  it,  is  the  crystal  sar- 
cophagus of  St.  Catharine.  This  is  very  large 
and  roomy,  and  the  body  of  the  Saint  rests  on 
a  long  cushion  covered  with  silk.     A  veil  of 


some  soft  silken  tissue  is  thrown  over  her, 
covering  her  from  head  to  foot ;  but  its  cling- 
ing folds  reveal  the  delicate,  fragile  form  of 
the  body  underneath.  Although  miraculously 
preserved  from  the  penalty  of  loathsome  de- 
cay, St.  Catharine's  body  must,  nevertheless, 
be  protected  from  other  causes  of  dissolution  ; 
and  so  it  is  veiled  to  guard  it  from  the  effect 
of  light,  which  it  was  thought  was  begin- 
ning to  disfigure  it.  However,  what  is  seen 
of  it  is  more  than  enough  to  feed  devotion  ; 
and,  after  receiving  Holy  Communion  in  the 
lower  church,  a  quiet  hour  of  thanksgiving 
spent  before  this  shrine  is  like  a  little  taste  of 
paradise. 

From  this  gallery  chapel,  the  striking  ceil- 
ing fresco  of  the  church  can  be  seen  to  great 
advantage.  The  roof  of  the  church  is  dome- 
like, with  the  circle  slightly  flattened  ;  and 
upon  this  dome  is  delineated  the  entrance  of 
St.  Catharine  into  heaven.  As  far  as  the  exe- 
cution is  concerned,  the  fresco  is  simply  well 
enough  ;  the  colors  are  by  no  means  fresh  or 
clear,  but  the  ideas  are  finely  conceived,  and 
the  drawing  is  excellent.  The  arrangement 
of  heaven  is  Dantesque — circle  upon  circle, — 
the  centre  of  the  smallest  and  highest  being 
the  emblems  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  The  lower 
circles  are  occupied  by  St.  Catharine's  con- 
temporaries, who  are  watching  her  upward 
flight  with  amazement ;  and  among  these  a 
Friar  Preacher  gazes  with  open-mouthed  won- 
der. Onward  and  upward  she  soars,  above  An- 
gels, Archangels,  Principalities  and  Powers  ; 
above  the  Thrones  and  the  Cherubim.  Far  be- 
low her  are  those  members  of  her  family  who 
were  religious.  She  is  depicted  in  the  secular 
garb  of  her  day,  to  show  us  that  from  every 
state  of  life  God  can  choose  souls  upon  whom 
to  shower  the  abundance  of  His  grace.  Our 
Lord  steps  forth  to  meet  her  with  outstretched 
arms,  and  underneath  His  feet  there  is  a  scroll 
upon  which  is  written  the  invitation  of  the 
Canticles ;  Come,  my  love,  my  dove,  my  beauti- 
ful one  :  come.  Her  hands  are  lifted  upwards, 
her  eyes  fastened  on  the  Divine  Countenance, 
whilst  ecstatic  joy  pervades  her  whole  person 
and  beams  from  her  features.  Around  her  is 
wreathed  another  scroll  inscribed  with  the  re- 
sponse. For  the  winter  is  now  past,  and  spring 
is  at  hand. 

Through  the  wide-open  door  of  this  gallery, 
leading  into  one  of  the  hospital  corridors,  we 
can  sometimes  catch  a  glimpge  of  a  simple 
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black  habit  and  veiled  head.  A  Confraternity 
of  Sisters  of  Charity — an  Italian  order — are  in 
charge  of  the  women's  wards  of  Pamraatone ; 
a  post  occupied  by  them  since  1644,  and  in 
which  they  show  themselves  most  worthy 
successors  of  St.  Catharine.  Near  the  door  of 
the  ehapel  is  a  glass  case  containing  some  an- 
tique lace  worn  by  the  Saint  y  and  also  em- 
broidery, said  to  have  been  done  by  her  :  relics 
jealousy  guarded,  and  treated  with  much  rev- 
erence. 

If  it  was  pleasant  to  walk  in  the  cool,  fresh 
air  of  early  morning,  it  was  still  more  charm- 
ing to  saunter  through  the  park  when  the 
sunset  glow  was  illuminating  "purple  peaks 
remote,"  and  gilding  the  crests  of  the  blue 
waves  ;  then  to  plunge  down  into  compara- 
tive darkness,  through  steep,  narrow  lanes, 
into  the  beautifully  lighted  church  ;  and  then, 
after  the  services  were  over,  to  go  out  into 
the  starlight  night.  Ah,  those  were  beautiful 
days, — days  which  can  never  return  into  our 
lives  exactly  as  they  were, — days  to  be  remem- 
bered with  fond  recollection  ! 

In  the  evening  the  little  court-yard  was  filled 
with  joyful  groups  conversing  in  modulated 
tones.  The  Brothers  of  Mercy,  clad  in  their 
black  gowns  and  mask-hoods,  with  alms-boxes 
in  hand,  were  standing  on  the  church-steps, 
chatting  gaily  to  one  another,  waiting  for  the 
crowd  to  enter  so  as  to  begin  their  round  of 
collection.  In  spite  of  their  pretty  name, 
and  the  beautiful  work  which  it  implies,  their 
garb  gave  them  a  wierd,  uncanny  look  ;  it  was 
hard  to  realize  that  they  were  only  the  young 
gentlemen  of  Genoa,  and  that  underneath  their 
disfiguring  disguise  was  the  elegant,  foppish 
attire  of  the  typical  Italian  dandy. 

This  happy  crowd,  gathered  in  her  honor, 
forms  a  marked  contrast  to  those  long,  lonely 
years  of  St.  Catharine's  life,  when  she  was 
alone  among  her  fellow-creatures,  not  compre- 
hended by  anyone, — those  years  in  which  she 
was  forced  to  seek  companionship  with  the 
trees  and  flowers  in  the  hospital  garden,  ex- 
claiming to  these  her  only  friends  :  "Are  you 
not  creatures  formed  by  my  God  ? — are  you 
not  obedient  to  Him  ?  " 

Those  who  were  too  early  for  the  services 
availed  themselves  of  their  spare  moments  to 
go  up  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Catharine  to  spend 
a  little  while  with  her.  From  this  gallery 
the  body  of  the  church  below  could  be  well 
viewed,  and  a  clear  idea  gained  of  the  crowd 


gathered  ther^  Of  the  number  composing 
this  crowd,  how  many  would  be  the  devout 
admirers  of  a  living  saint  ?  It  often  seems 
strange  that  our  appeals  to  these  friends  of 
God,  who  have  been  made  so  exceedingly  hon- 
orable to  us,  should  meet  with  no  response  ;  is 
it  not  sometimes  becauvse  we  are  showing  by 
our  conduct  how  we  would  treat  them  were- 
they  amongst  us,  that  God  will  not  allow  them 
to  intercede  for  us  ?  Perhaps,  by  some  act  of 
injustice  or  unkindness  to  our  neighbor,  we  are- 
repeating  certain  passages  of  their  lives  which 
were  fraught  with  bitter  anguish  to  them  ;  and 
so  God  will  not  hearken  to  any  petition  made- 
by  us  in  their  name.  When  we  are  entreating 
God  for  some  special  favor,  either  for  ourselves- 
or  for  those  dear  to  us,  we  should  endeavor  to- 
fill  our  lives  with  the  same  beneficent  actions 
which  we  expect  from  Him,  remembering  that 
it  is  only  the  merciful  who  can  hope  to  obtain 
mercy. 

But  as  the  crowd  increases,  we  must  leave 
this  little  sanctuary,  where,  in  tranquil  medi- 
tation, holy  truths  are  sinking  deep  into  our 
hearts, — leave  it  to  seek  places  for  ourselves 
near  the  pulpit,  so  as  to  hear  the  sermon. 
The  year  in  which  we  made  the  Novena,  this 
pulpit  was  filled  by  a  Capuchin  friar,  evidently 
a  most  devout  client  of  St.  Catharine.  His 
sermons  were  composed  of  eulogies  of  her  vir- 
tues, mingled  with  the  most  practical  instruc- 
tions for  daily  life :  all  lessons  drawn  from 
these  exalted  virtues,  thus  showing  that  great 
saints  can  be  examples  to  all.  These  sermons 
were,  it  was  easy  to  perceive,  the  result  of 
careful  perusal  of  ancient  documents,  and  of 
all  works  relating  to  the  life  of  the  Saint. 
Each  evening  the  unconscious  variations  ot 
style  would  show  the  nature  of  the  work  which 
the  preacher  had  been  reading  that  day.  Now 
it  was  powerful,  vigorous  argument, — clear^ 
lucid  explanations ;  then  another  evening  ife 
would  be  the  tender  quaintness,  the  piety,  the- 
loving  humility  of  old  monastic  chronicles. 

If  the  morning  services  were  attended  by- 
others  besides  the  classes  for  which  they  were 
arranged,  those  of  the  evening  had  also  a  con- 
gregation in  which  the  poor  were  mingled 
with  those  of  wealth  and  leisure.  All  lis- 
tened devoutly  and  attentively  to  that  which^ 
to  them,  was  an  oft-told  tale,  but  which  had 
nevertheless  a  beautiful  Gospel-like  freshness. 
The  Benediction  which  followed  the  sermon 
was  given  from  the  high  altar,  and  the  osten- 
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sorium  was  of  noble  metal  and  exquisite  work- 
mansliip,  such  as  Genoa  alone  can  produce. 
The  sanctuary  was  filled  with  clergy  and  at- 
tendants, and  the  choir-music  was  beautiful. 
The  service  was  prolonged  by  the  reading  of 
the  prayers  of  the  Novena,  after  the  singing  of 
the  0  Salutaris  and  the  Miserere.  Then  came 
the  congregational  Tantum  ergo^  in  which  all, 
even  children,  joined  with  the  greatest  fervor. 
After  the  tabernacle  was  closed,  a  tenor  sang 
a  long  Italian  canticle  in  honor  of  St.  Cath- 
arine, lauding  her  virtues  and  entreating  her 
patronage  and  her  intercession. 

These  services  continued  for  nine  days,  be- 
ginning on  the  twenty-second  day  of  April. 
The  Genoese  honor  the  day  of  St.  Catharine's 
death,  but  her  great  festival  is  on  the  third  of 
May,  the  Festival  of  the  Finding  of  the  Holy 
Cross,  one  for  which  she  had  a  tender  devotion  ; 
and  therefore  the  Genoese  are  privileged  to 
honor  her  on  this  day.  The  Novena  is  a  prep- 
aration for  this,  and  consequently  there  is  in 
reality  a  ten-days'  devotion. 

The  last  days  of  the  Novena,  carpenters  and 
upholsterers  were  busy  putting  up  the  decora- 
tions of  the  high  altar.  Velvet  and  silk  hang- 
ings were  draped  around  it  and  above  it,  held 
aside  and  festooned  with  gold  fringe  and  gold 
cords  and  tassels ;  candles  innumerable  were 
grouped  tastefully  on  the  altar ;  and  above  all 
was  a  colored  statue  of  St.  Catharine,  beautiful 
and  graceful,  with  just  enough  of  Bernini's 
"petrified  motion"  to  be  effective  without  ex- 
aggeration. Red— the  symbol  of  love — is  the 
predominant  color ;  she  is  in  the  attitude  of 
rising  suddenly  from  a  kneeling  posture  ;  her 
gaze  is  directed  heavenward,  and  an  expression 
of  joyful  surprise  pervades  her  whole  figure. 

High  Mass  was  celebrated  on  the  Saint's  Fes- 
tival with  all  due  solemnity,  and  the  accom- 
paniment of  exquisite  music.  If  the  exercises 
of  the  Novena  had  been  conducted  with  that 
touching  simplicity  which  sanctifies  well- 
trained  devotion,  the  services  on  the  day  of 
the  festival  were  of  that  effective  nature  that 
reaches  the  hearts  of  those  who  will  not  be 
attracted  to  God  save  through  an  appeal  to 
the  senses.  We  are  so  accustomed  in  this 
•country  to  tell  Protestants  that  the  exterior 
glory  of  our  liturgy  is  necessary  in  order  to  ele- 
vate the  soul  to  the  contemplation  of  heavenly 
truths,  that  we  have  almost  forgotten  that  the 
first  aim  and  end  of  religious  ceremony  is  to  do 
homage  to  God.    There  is  a  mistaken  notion 


prevalent  amongst  us,  that  all  the  piety  of 
Europe  consists  in  viewing  gorgeous  ceremo- 
nial. This  is  wrong  :  all  pomp  and  ceremony 
are  held  to  be  acts  of  adoration,  the  sight  of 
which  indeed  elevates  the  soul,  but  this  ele- 
vation of  soul  is  only  a  secondary  considera- 
tion. There  is  a  large  class  of  devout  persons 
that  content  themselves  with  merely  knowing 
that  these  ceremonies  take  place,  giving 
thanks  to  God  that  He  is  so  beautifully  glori- 
fied, while  they  themselves  seek  union  with 
Him  in  the  rigid  simplicity  of  low  Mass,  and 
in  the  silence  of  quiet  visits  to  the  Blessed 
Sacrament.  This  is  the  real  piety  of  Europe, 
that  piety  which  seeks  an  inner  life. 

In  the  evening  the  Capuchin  Father  deliv- 
ered his  final  sermon,  which  was  on  the  true 
position  of  woman,  her  dignity,  and  her  im- 
portance. His  ideas  were  by  no  means  those 
of  believers  in  so-called  women's  rights ;  yet 
they  would  also  astonish  those  who  oppose 
these  rights.  He  gave  to  woman  a  place 
equal  to  that  of  man,^although  differing  from 
it ;  he  considered  her  vocations  equal  in  gran- 
deur, though  unlike  in  aim  and  manner  of  ac- 
complishment. As  regards  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  he  assigned  to  man  the  liberty  of 
research  and  stud}^  while  woman  must  wait, 
in  a  measure,  for  knowledge  to  be  given  to 
her  ;  man  is  at  liberty  to  acquire  for  himself, 
but  may  never  reach  the  great  height  to 
which  woman  is  sometimes  led  by  God.  Ac- 
quired knowledge  is  the  prerogative  of  man  ; 
infused  knowledge  a  grace  accorded  to  woman. 
He  closed  his  address  by  an  eloquent  appeal  to 
both  sexes  to  honor  St.  Catharine,  and  to  learn 
from  her  life  how  to  help  one  another  to 
tread  the  narrow  road  which  leads  to  God. 

The  Benediction  music  this  last  evening 
was  from  the  choir  composed  of  male  voices, 
led  by  a  boy-tenor  ;  and  the  expressive  notes 
did  honor  both  to  science  and  to  religion. 
Before  the  Tantum  ergo,  the  prayers  in  honor 
of  St.  Catharine  were  read  as  usual,  and  at 
their  close  the  full,  rich,  clear  tones  of  an 
adult  tenor  sang,  to  magnificent  music,  0 
Amor  mio^  non  piii  di  questo  mondof  nonpiii 
Ijeccati! — "0  my  Love,  no  more  of  the  world  ! 
no  more  of  sin  ! "  Every  note  was  a  thrilling 
commentary  on  the  word  which  it  accompa- 
nied, and  the  whole  outburst  of  glorious  mu- 
sic revealed  to  us  how  St.  Catharine's  words 
must  have  sounded  through  the  courts  of 
heaven  when  they  first  fell  from  her  lips. 
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St.  Catharine  used  to  wish  that  a  voice 
might  be  given  to  her  loud  enough  to  be  heard 
over  the  whole  earth,  and  prolonged  enough 
to  reach  to  the  end  of  time,  in  order  to  warn 
all  mankind  of  the  malignity  of  sin,  and  to 
arouse  them  to  a  sense  of  the  urgent  necessity 
of  loving  God  above  all  things.  Is  not  this 
beautiful  Novena  a  fulfilmentj  in  part,  of  this 
her  heart's  desire  ?  * 

(conclusion  next  week.) 


Carpe  Diem. 

« r  OULD  we  look  into  the  future, 
vt'    See  the  troubles  lurking  there, 
Think  you  we'd  be  any  happier  ? 
Or  our  burdens  easier  bear  ? 

Could  we  bear  each  day's  the  better, 
Could  our  sorrows  find  redress, 

In  the  knowledge  that  to-morrow's 
Would  be  greater  or  be  less  ? 

No  :  the  Hand  that  guides  us  ever 
With  a  firm  but  gentle  sway, 

Knows  that  for  our  strength  sufficient 
Are  the  evils  of  to-day. 

Waste  not,  then,  the  precious  moments, — 
Few,  at  most,  this  life  can  give  ; 

Do  not  long  to  try  the  future  ; 
In  the  present  only  live. 

Fret  not  over  troubles  coming — 
Troubles  that  you  ne'er  may  see  ; 

Nor  to-morrow's  joys  be  summing, 
For  they  may  not  fall  to  thee. 

Ere  to-morrow  shall  be  dawning, 
You  from  earth  may  pass  away  ; 

'Tis  this  thought  that  should  engross  you, 
Not  earth's  follies  bright  and  gay. — 

'Tis  the  only  thing  we're  sure  of 
In  our  checkered  transit  here. 

When  will  the  Death-Angel  call  us  ? 
God  alone  knows  day  and  year. 


Let  us  do  all  we  can  for  one  another  while 
we  are  in  this  mortal  state,  which  enables  us 
to  give  and  accept  all  kinds  of  services.  In 
grown-up  hearts  there  are  cords  similar  to 
that  which  Mrs.  Hemans  touches  lightly  in  a 
childish  heart : 

*  'Ah !  when  my  brother  with  me  played, 
Would  I  had  loved  him  more." 

— Father  Russelh  S.  J. 


The  Third  Order  of  St.  Francis. 

The  great  Saint  Francis  left  everywhere, 
among  those  that  are  called  to  live  in  the  world, 
indelible  marks  of  his  passage  by  the  institu- 
tion of  the  celebrated  Third  Order,  which  has 
taken  its  name  from  him.     He  had  already 
founded  the  First  and  the  Second  Order  for  the 
religious  of  both  sexes,  who  bound  themselves 
to  the  practice  of  the  three  solemn  Vows.    It 
was  in  1221  that,  yielding  to  the  pressing  solic- 
itations of  a  great  number  of  persons  who 
entreated  him  to  admit  them  into  one  of  his 
Orders,  he  founded  a  third  for  secular  people, 
both  married  or  single,  in  order  that  by  prayer 
and  penance  they  might  become  lights  in  the 
midst    of   the    darkness    of    worldly  corrup- 
tion.    From    that  time  forward,  Popes,  em- 
perors, princes,  queens,  poets,   philosophers, 
considered  it  an  honor  to  belong  to  the  Third 
Order  of  St.  Francis,  and  to  follow  its  rules. 
Its  members  became  so  numerous,  and  they 
were  united  in  such  a  compact  body,  that  the 
Chancellor,  Pierre  des  Yignes,  considered  it  his 
duty  to  call  the  attention   of  the  Emperor 
Frederick  II  to  the  wide-spreading  Association. 
Amongst  those  who  belonged  to  the  Third 
Order  there  were  not  fewer  than  134  emperors, 
queens,  princes  and  dukes;  and  amongst  many 
Popes,  we  need  only  name  Gregory  IX,  Leo  X, 
Paul  V,  Pius  VI,  Pius  VII,  Pius  IX,  and  Leo 
XIII,  happily  reigning.     The  glorious  names 
of  Dante,   Christopher    Columbus,   Lope    de 
Vega,  Raphael,   Michael  Angelo,  Louis  Gal- 
vani,  and  Silvio  Pellico — names  cherished  the 
world  over — were  enrolled  as  members  of  the 
Third  Order  of  St.  Francis ;  which  also  lays 
claim  to  many  amongst  the  saints,  including 
St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola,  founder  of  the  illus- 
trious Society  of  Jesus,   and  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul,    justly    styled   the  Angel  of   Charity. 
Louise  Lateau,  who,  like  St.  Francis,  is  favored 
with  the  Stigmata,  is  likewise  a  member  of 
the  Confraternity  of  the  Cord. 

The  advantages  of  those  who  enroll  them- 
selves in  this  holy  army  are  innumerable,  and 
the  obligations  few  and  light.  Faith  is  in- 
creased, fervor  augmented,  and,  on  occasions  of 
emergency,  graces  are  bestowed  proportionate 
to  the  need.  The  obligations  are  rendered 
still  lighter  from  the  fact  that  each  spiritual 
director  of  the  Confraternity  has  the  power  to 
modify  them  according  to  the  social  condition 
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of  the  Tertiary.  Some  of  these  obligations 
are  such  as  every  Christian,  or,  we  might  say, 
every  honorable  man,  imposes  on  himself;  as, 
for  instance,  that  of  keeping  away  from  scanda- 
lous plays.  What  upright  person,  even  though 
not  a  member  of  the  Order,  would  be  present 
in  such  places  ? 

Members  of  the  Third  Order  of  St.  Francis 
also  wear  the  scapular,  which  no  one  finds  a 
difficult  matter;  nor  is  it  more  difficult  to  wear 
a  cord  around  the  waist,  as  a  sign  of  the  supe- 
riority of  the  soul  over  the  body.  Dante  wore 
it,  and  boasts  of  wearing  it ;  *  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  many  other  equally  illustrious 
men. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  now,  when  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Catholic  world  has  been  directed 
to  the  great  St.  Francis  by  the  Holy  Father 
himself,  very  many  Catholics  will  be  eager  to 
be  invested  with  the  cord.  When  he  was 
still  Bishop,  Leo  XIII  pointed  out  the  Third 
Order  as  a  very  efficacious  remedy  against  the 
immense  evils  that  threaten  society.  Since 
he  has  been  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Sovereign 
Pontiff,  he  has  frequently  renewed  his  recom- 
mendation. 

We  cannot  better  conclude  than  by  the 
eloquent  words  of  our  Holy  Father  recently 
addressed  to  the  prelates  of  the  Catholic  world, 
— words  which  prove  how  much  he  has  at 
heart  the  spread  of  the  Third  Order  of  the 
Seraphic  St.  Francis : 

"It  has  baen  long  and  specially  Our  desire 
that  everyone  should,  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power,  aim  at  imitating  Saint  Francis  of 
Assisi ;  therefore,  as  hitherto  We  have  al- 
ways bestowed  special  care  upon  the  Third 
Order  of  St.  Francis,  so  now,  being  called  by 
the  supreme  mercy  of  God  to  the  office  of 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  since  thereby  We  can 
most  opportunely  do  the  same.  We  exhort 
Christian  men  not  to  refuse  to  enroll  them- 
selves in  this  sacred  army  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Many  of  those, '  everywhere,  of  both  sexes, 
have  already  begun  to  walk  in  the  footsteps 
of  the  Seraphic  Father  with  courage  and  alac- 
rity, whose  zeal  We  praise  and  specially  com- 
mend ;  so  that,  venerable  Brethren,  We  de- 
sire that  by  your  endeavors  it  may  be  in- 
creased   and  extended  to    many.      And   the 

*  Jo  aveva  una  coi-da  intomo  cinta, 
E  con  essa  pensai  alcuna  volta 
Prender  la  lonza  alia  pelle  dipinta. 

Inf.,  Cant,  xvi,  36. 


special  point  which  We  commend  is  that  those 
who  have  adopted  the  insignia  of  Penance. 
shall  look  to  the  image  of  its  most  holy 
founder,  and  strive  to  imitate  him,  without 
which  the  good  they  would  expect  would  be 
futile.  Therefore  take  pains  that  the  people 
may  become  acquainted  with  the  Third  Order 
and  truly  esteem  it ;  provide  that  those  who 
have  the  caje  of  souls  sedulously  teach  what  it 
is,  how  easily  anyone  may  enter  it,  with  how- 
great  privileges  tending  to  salvation  it  abounds, 
what  advantages,  public  and  private,  it  prom- 
ises ;  and  in  doing,  so  all  the  more  pains. are 
to  be  taken  because  the  Franciscans  of  the 
First  and  Second  Orders,  having  been  struck 
recently  with  a  heavy  blow,  are  in  a  most 
pitiable  condition.  God  grant  that  they,  de- 
fended by  the  patronage  of  their  Father,  may 
emerge,  youthful  and  flourishing,  from  so 
many  disasters ;  may  He  also  grant  that 
Christian  people  may  tend  towards  the  disci- 
pline of  the  Third  Order  with  the  same  alacrity 
and  the  same  numbers  as  formerly,  when 
from  all  parts  they  threw  themselves  into  the 
arms  of  St.  Francis  himself  with  a  holy  emu- 
lation." 


Catholic  Art. 

A   SUGGESTION   TO   THE  HEADS  OF   CATHOLIC  FAMILIES. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  visited  several  art  stores 
of  one  of  our  largest  cities,  with  the  intention 
of  buying  some  beautiful  bronze,  or  one  of 
those  exquisite  porcelain  or  bisque  groups,  as 
a  token  of  affection  for  one  of  my  clerical 
friends.  As  Christmas  is  now  at  hand,  and 
many  a  Catholic  may  soon  go  on  the  same  er- 
rand, in  search  of  some  appropriate  present  for 
friend  or  child,  the  result  of  my  investigations 
may  be  of  interest. 

I  found  an  immense  assortment  of  pagan 
gods  and  goddesses,  scenes  of  pagan  or  worldly 
love,  man's  and  woman's  "form  divine"  in 
various  attitudes,  anything  but  pleasing  to 
the  Deity,  or  consonant  with  Christian  ideas 
of  modesty.  But  Catholic  subjects  none.  I 
mistake  ;  there  was  one,  which  seemed  lost  in 
that  pagan  display  of  sensuous  beauty,  and 
which,  in  its  loneliness,  indicated  all  the  more 
painfully  the  absence  of  those  religious  ob- 
jects of  art  which  delighted  the  eyes  of  our 
forefathers,  and  which  to-day  form  the  chief 
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attraction  of  museums  in  Protestant  as  well  as 
in  Catholic  lands.  The  polite  salesmen  told 
me  that  they  would  gladly  keep  such  religious 
articles  in  stock,  but  nobody  seemed  to  care 
for  them ;  at  any  rate,  nobody  ever  asked  for 
them. 

That  remark  made  me  reflect.  In  the  soli- 
tude of  my  study,  I  began  a  rigorous  survey 
of  the  many  attractive  homes  of  my  Catholic 
acquaintances,  and  I  could  recall  scarcely  one 
where  a  figure  of  the  Crucified  Redeemer  and 
of  His  Blessed  Mother  adorned  parlor  or  draw- 
ing-room. Many  Catholic  families  have  beau- 
tiful religious  engravings  or  pictures.  No 
wonder :  indeed,  nearly  all  the  masters  in  that 
line  of  art  are  Catholics,  and  religious  subjects 
are  the  most  fruitful  source  of  poetic  loveli- 
ness, and  of  inspiration  to  the  artist,  be  he 
Catholic,  Protestant,  or  materialist.  But  is 
not  the  same  true  of  every  other  form  of  art — 
of  painting,  sculpture,  etc.?  Yet,  Catholics 
who  are  rich  enough  to  purchase  fine  paintings 
are,  as  a  rule,  guided  in  their  choice  by  the 
corrupted  taste  of  the  day.  Too  often  their 
children  need  not  go  out  of  the  house  to  incur 
the  danger  of  losing  that  modesty  of  looks 
and  behavior  which  is  the  charm  of  the  truly 
pure.     It  was  not  thus  our  ancestors  acted. 

But,  some  may  say,  there  are  no  real  artists 
who  paint  religious  subjects  nowadays.  Why  ? 
Because  there  is  no  demand  for  them.  Or- 
der such ;  pay  for  a  good  religious  painting 
what  you  would  pay  for  a  scantily  attired 
Venus,  or  for  a  so-called  Mary  Magdalen, 
whose  name  is  so  often  employed  to  foster 
tastes  which  she  reprobated,  and  deplored  with 
scalding  tears  as  long  as  she  lived.  Then  will 
true  artists  willingly  paint  ennobling  pictures 
for  you. 

"  I  cannot  find  a  crucifix  or  a  statue  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  fit  for  my  parlor."  Why  ? 
Because  there  is  no  demand  for  them.  Go  to 
the  art  stores  and  ask  for  such  goods.  Deal- 
ers will  get  them,  artists  will  make  them,  if 
the  demand  be  such  as  to  warrant  it.  In  the 
line  of  bronzes,  artistic  statuettes  of  poets, 
sculptors,  warriors,  painters,  etc.,  can  be  had 
for  from  $10  to  $50,  and  upward.  Some  very 
good  articles  are  obtainable  at  even  less  than 
$10.  Why  should  there  not  be  statuettes  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  of  the  Apostles,  of  the 
saints  ?  Why  not  crucifixes  of  silver  and 
gold,  with  figures  of  the  Redeemer  made  of 
the  same  rich  materials  ?    Again,  why  should 


there  not  be  similar  objects  of  bronze  and. 
ebony,  cheap,  yet  artistic,  instead  of  those  car- 
icatures of  the  most  solemn  mysteries  of  our 
holy  faith  which  so  often  oifend  the  eye  ?     ' 

How  chilling  it  is  to  step  into  a  Catholic 
parlor,  richly  and  tastefully  adorned,  yet  pa- 
gan in  the  impressions  it  leaves  on  the  be- 
holder, because  of  the  absence  of  any  sign  of 
the  faith  of  its  owners  !  How  pinched  and 
dwarfed  must  be  the  hearts  of  the  little  ones 
who  have  lived  for  years  in  a  Catholic  home 
without  ever  having  laid  eyes  on  an  emblem 
of  Jesus  crucified  or  a  statue  of  His  beloved 
Mother  !  Is  it  surprising  if,  later  in  life,  their 
faith  cools,  or  they  actually  become  ashamed 
of  it  ?  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  if,  when  grown 
up,  they  give  scandal  by  their  indifference  to. 
all  emblems  of  religion  ?  if,  by  their  apathy^, 
they  encourage  the  enemies  of  the  Church  in 
their  ignorant  attacks  on  Catholic  practices  ? 

Catholic  parents,  you  who  wish  to  gladden, 
the  innocent  hearts  of  your  children  with  a 
welcome  and  useful  Christmas  present,  buy  a 
statuette  or  other  representation  of  the  Divine 
Infant  with  which  to  adorn  their  sleeping 
apartment.  Have  an  art-treasure  in  the  shape 
of  a  Christmas  Crib  in  the  nursery.  How  full 
of  poetic  sentiment,  how  suggestive  to  the 
true  artist  such  a  subject  would  be;  and 
what  lessons  of  self-abnegation  and  love  of 
God  it  would  convey  to  the  impressionable 
minds  and  hearts  of  your  little  ones  !  Can  you 
think  of  a  more  beautiful  or  appropriate  em- 
bellishment for  a  family  room  than  a  poem 
in  marble  or  bronze  of  the  Holy  Household 
of  Nazareth  ? 

Or,  the  Maid- Mother  by  a  crucifix, 
In  tracts  of  pasture  sunny- warm, 
Beneath  branch-work  of  costly  sardonyx 
Sitting,  smihng,  Babe  in  arm  ? 

Hang  a  cheap,  yet  artistic,  crucifix  in  your 
kitchen.  The  self-sacrificing,  industrious  girl 
who  does  your  work  will  owe  to  your  fore- 
thought many  a  holy  inspiration,  many  an 
encouraging  reflection  at  the  sight  of  the  Man 
of  Sorrows.  Adorn  the  temporary  home  of 
your  hired  help  with  a  statue  of  the  Beloved 
Mother  of  Jesus,  and  you  will  have  less  reason 
to  find  fault  with  them. 

Ask  for  such,  and  kindred  things,  at  the  art 
stores.  Make  Catholic  ideas  influence  the 
market,  and  force  into  their  proper  place,  in 
the  magnificent  revival  of  Art  in  the  house- 
hold, God,  His  Mother,  and  His  Saints.    So- 
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ciety  will  gain  by  it ;  home  influences  will  be 
purifying,  and  Art  will  again  be  what  the  Cre- 
ator intended  it:  a  help  to  the  senses  and 
mind  of  man  to  ascend  to  his  God,  a  powerful 
incentive  to  a  life  of  holiness. 


The  Church  of  Our  Lady's  Dolor. 


According  to  an  ancient  and  constant  tradi- 
tion at  Jerusalem,  when  our  Lord,  bearing  His 
cross  and  wearing  His  crown  of  thorns,  came 
out  from  the  prsetorium,  and  was  moving 
along  the  street  to  Calvary,  He  fell  beneath 
His  heavy  load.  His  holy  Mother,  who  came 
up  at  that  moment  by  another  road,  fainted  at 
the  sight  of  her  Divine  Son.  When  peace  was 
restored  to  the  Church,  St.  Helena  built  a 
magnificent  church  on  this  spot  consecrated 
by  the  sorrow  of  Mary ;  but  subsequently 
this  beautiful  sanctuary  was  profaned  and  de- 
stroyed. 

As  the  location  is  high  and  agreeable,  the 
SandjakXGrovernor)  of  Jerusalem,  after  having 
ruined  the  church,  of  which  he  left  only 
the  walls  standing,  built  a  splendid  mansion 
there,  utilizing  the  remaining  portions.  The 
work  was  in  vain,  however,  for  the  new  edifice 
was  destroyed  almost  immediately.  After  this 
vain  attempt  the  Governor  tore  down  the  en- 
tire structure,  and  erected  baths  on  the  spot. 
Even  at  the  present  day  the  very  old  people 
relate  that  those  who  frequented  these  baths 
were  always  punished  in  some  way,  and  they 
add :  "  We  experienced  this  ourselves."  Finally, 
the  local  Government  converted  the  place  into 
a  stable  and  attempted  to  keep  horses  there, 
but  they  soon  died. 

All  the  accounts  of  pilgrims  agree  literally 
with  this  popular  tradition.  From  the  time 
of  the  Crusades,  all  speak  of  the  swoon  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  as  having  occurred  near  the 
prsetorium  ;  and  also  make  mention  of  a  church 
built  there  by  St.  Helena.  The  place  where 
this  church  stood  has  been  for  twenty-four 
years  in  the  hands  of  a  community  of  Armenian 
€atholics.  We  rejoice  to  learn  that  they  are 
making  preparations  to  raise  it  from  its  ruins. 


Holy  Commuision  produces  two  effects  in  us; 
it  diminishes  the  inclination  to  slight  faults, 
and  it  takes  away  our  consent  to  grievous  sins. 
— ^S*^.  Bernard. 


The  Church  in  Arkansas. 

SILVER   JUBILEE  OF   RT.  REV.  BISHOP   FITZGERALD. 

Little  Rock  Daily  Gazette. 

Yesterday  was  a  day  long  to  be  remembered  by 
the  people  of  Arkansas,  and  especially  by  the 
members  of  the  Catholic  Church,  of  which  faith 
so  many  of  our  honored  citizens  are  conscientiotis 
disciples  and  firm  believers.  The  Catholic  Church 
has  done  much  for  the  material  benefit  of  Arkan- 
sas ;  it  has  struggled  nobly  for  the  enlighten- 
ment of  the  people  ;  and  the  result  it  has  achieved, 
though  silently  and  modestly  accomplished,  is  none 
the  less  noticeable.  It  has  not  been  content  to  sit 
quietly  down,  so  to  speak,  and  let  its  priests  and 
Sisters  do  the  work  in  our  cities  and  towns ;  on 
the  contrary,  its  noble  workers,  who  are  ever  at 
the  front,  have  been  among  the  first  to  go  to  our 
interior  counties,  where,  as  the  immigrants  began 
pouring  in  from  the  Northern  States  and  the 
countries  across  the  sea,  they  were  present  to  ex- 
tend the  first  hand  of  welcome,  and  to  give  utter- 
ance to  the  spiritual  consolation  and  kindly  en- 
couragement so  precious  to  the  brave  pioneers 
who  come  to  start  life  again  in  the  New  World, 
where  all  men  are  equal.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
their  churches  and  school-houses  are  springing  up 
in  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  the  good  priests  are 
becoming  familiar  sights  to  the  people.  Look 
where  you  may  in  our  State— from  the  colonies  in 
Randolph  to  the  colonies  in  Logan,  Conway,  and 
Faulkner  ;  from  Helena  to  Hot  Springs — and 
you  will  observe  the  workings  and  see  the  bene- 
ficial results  of  the  systematic  labor  of  the  Catholic 
Church. 

That  much  of  the  credit  for  the  good  accom- 
plished is  due  to  Bishop  Fitzgerald  none  will 
deny.  In  the  battle  for  the  right  and  against 
ignorance  which  is  being  fought.  Bishop  Fitzger- 
ald is  the  commanding  general,  and  to  his  big 
heart  and  strong  mind  the  people  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  they  never  can  pay.  True,  he  is  ably 
assisted,  for  the  priests  and  Sisters  know  no  idle 
moments.  The  Bishop  has  been  with  us  so  long, 
that  Catholicism  in  Arkansas  is  inseparable  from 
his  name,  and  his  life  has  been  such  as  to  endear 
him  to  all  the  people.  When  it  was  first  proposed  ^ 
to  observe  in  a  suitable  manner  the  silver  anni- 
versary of  his  ordination,  the  move  was  greeted 
with  enthusiasm.  It  was  firmly  decided  to  honori 
the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  service,  andj 
happily,  Thanksgiving  Day  was  fixed  upon  for  th( 
event.  Ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen  vied  with' 
each  other  in  their  efi"orts  to  make  the  occasion 
one  never  to  be  forgotten.  They  succeeded  be- 1 
yond  their  most  sanguine  expectations,  as  the  hap-- 
piness  of  yesterday  most  clearly  demonstrated. 
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The  services  were  held  at  St.  Joseph's  Cathe 
dral,  and  before  10  o'clock  a.  m.  the  beautiful  edi- 
fice was  thronged  with  an  animated  mass  of  eager, 
excited  people,  who  were  there  to  celebrate  the 
silver  jubilee  of  their  Bishop.  The  programme 
commenced  with  Mass,  the  celebrant  being  Rt.  Rev. 
Bishop  Edward  Fitzgerald  ;  assistant  priest,  Rev. 
J.  Henry,  of  St.  Louis  ;  deacon.  Rev.  Frederick 
Bender,  of  Denver,  Col.;  subJeacon,  Rev.  J.  M. 
Lucy,  of  Pine  Bluff ;  deacons  of  honor,  Rev.  L. 
Smyth,  of  Fort  Smith,  and  Rev.  Fr.  Zeilenbach, 
of  Morrilton  ;  master  of  ceremonies,  Rev.  P.  H. 
Oerraghty,  of  Hot  Springs.  The  music  was  sim- 
ply magnificent ;  it  seemed  to  inspire  the  people, 
and  they  listened  with  rapt  attention  to  an  ad- 
-  dress  in  Latin,  by  Father  Henneman,  0.  S.  B.,  on 
behalf  of  the  clergy  of  the  diocese,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  translation  : 

"Most  Reverend  and  Illustrious  Sir: — 
Among  those  who  congratulate  you  this  morning,  I 
take  the  duty  on  myself  of  giving  voice  to  the  clergy 
of  the  diocese  who  have  labored  with  you  in  the  State 
of  Arkansas.  We  wish  you  the  blessings  of  Almighty 
God.  We  celebrate  on  this  solemn  day  the  twenty- 
fifth  annivei-sary  of  your  ordination  as  a^  mediator  be- 
tween God  and  the  faithful.  The  office  of  priest  is  to 
offer  the  Sacrifice  of  the  New  Testament,  to  dispense 
the  mysteries  of  God,  and  to  aid  in  leading  the  faith- 
ful in  the  way  of  salvation.  As  the  dew  falls  on  Mount 
Zion,  so  the  Lord  has  sent  His  blessings  on  you  to 
enable  you  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  ministry.  I 
will  not  wound  your  modesty  by  relating  your  labors. 
The  facts  speak  for  themselves.  We  all  wish  you  to 
remain  with  us,  even  until  you  see  your  golden  an- 
niversary." 

Judge  David  W.  Carroll,  on  behalf  of  the  laity, 
also  delivered  a  very  fine  address  on  the  occasion, 
which  is  pronounced  by  many  as  one  of  the  ablest 
efforts  of  his  life.  Hon.  W.  L.  Terry  next  followed, 
in  a  very  complete  address  expressing  the  senti- 
ments of  the  members  of  the  congregation.  The 
children  of  St.  Mary's  Convent,  represented  by 
Miss  Blanche  Bancroft,  then  made  known  their 
hearts'  good  wishes  in  a  pretty  address 

Among  the  many  beautiful  and  valuable  testi- 
monials of  esteem  presented  the  Bishop  were  the 
following  :  one  thousand  silver  dollars,  by  the  laity 
of  the  diocese ;  a  most  beautiful  crozier,  by  the 
clergy  of  the  diocese  ;  a  very  large  and  costly  sil- 
ver medal,  by  the  children  of  the  diocese  ;  a  hand- 
some silver  pitcher,  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  of 
Pine  Bluff ;  an  elegant  set  of  pontificals,  by  Rev. 
W.  J.  Halley,  of  Cincinnati ;  an  artistic  silver 
stand,  by  Rev.  Father  Lucy,  of  Pine  Bluff ;  a  very 
fine  and  beautifully  printed  Missal,  by  Bishop 
Gallagher,  of  Galveston  ;  a  neat  individual  silver 
set,  by  Mrs.  D.  Behen,  of  Little  Rock. 

There  were  present  among  the  many  from 
abroad  two  Bishops  and  a  large  number  of  priests. 
Bishop  Fitzgerald,  in  his  efforts  to  entertain  his 
guests,  was  most  ably  assisted  by  Fathers  Henne- 


man and  Halljnan,  of  this  city.  About  4  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  the  Bishops  and  priests  enjoyed  a 
sumptuous  Thanksgiving  dinner,  provided  by  the 
ladies  of  the  congregation,  and  served  in  one  of 
the  halls  of  the  convent.  The  room  was  decorated 
with  evergreens,  and  presented  a  most  inviting 
appearance.  On  the  long  table,  which  was  most 
artistically  arranged,  we  noticed  a  very  large  cake 
— in  fact,  cake  upon  cake, — the  summit  capped 
with  an  open  book  and  showing  the  words,  "  Rt. 
Rev.  E.  Fitzgerald,  1882.  Silver  Jubilee  Cake." 
This,  we  understood,  was  a  present  from  Mrs.  Jas. 
Joyce ;  and  close  beside  it  was  a  large  basket  of 
tube-roses  and  other  flowers,  from  Misses  Anna 
Joyce  and  Ella  Battelle. 

The  jubilee  is  an  event  in  the  history  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  Arkansas,  and  of  Little  Rock, 
never ^to  be  forgotten.  The  occasion  was  very  im- 
pressive, and  more  than  once  we  observed  the 
eyes  of  the  good  Bishop  dimmed  with  the  bright 
dew  of  an  overflowing  heart. 


Catholic  Notes. 


His  Eminence  Cardinal  Manning  is  of  opinion 
that  the  special  dangers  which  threaten  Catholics 
in  England,  on  account  of  forming  such  a  small 
portion  of  the  population,  are  "  worldliness,  social 
ambition,  impatience  of  restraint,  a  seeking  of 
secular  advantages  at  the  known  risk  of  Catholic 
faith  and  of  fidelity  to  Catholic  instincts  ;  a  belief, 
or  a  practice  which  implies  the  belief,  that  we  can 
be  Catholics  and  yet  act  as  non-Catholics  do  ;  and, 
finally,  that  we  may  breathe  the  atmosphere  of 
'  modern  thought '  in  society,  literature,  colleges, 
and  schools,  without  tainting  the  life-blood  of 
faith.  We  do  not,"  he  adds,  "  now  find  men  call- 
ing themselves,  or  willing  to  be  called,  Liberal 
Catholics.  The  claim  to  be  Catholic  and  to  give 
away  Catholic  truth  and  principle  is  hardly  now 
to  be  found.  Till  the  Italian  Revolution  usurped 
Rome,  and  till  the  Vatican  Council  condemned 
Gallicanism,  men  freely  uttered  opinions  and  laid 
down  principles  of  which  they  did  not  as  yet  see 
the  end.  They  are  at  least  silent  now ;  and  our 
danger  is  rather  in  the  temptation  to  profess 
what  is  right,  and  to  yield  to  what  is  wrong  ;  to 
condemn  Liberal  Catholics  in  words,  but  to  be  lax 
in  practice.  So  long  as  the  Catholics  of  England 
are  a  handful  in  the  millions  of  our  country, 
there  must  ever  be  the  danger  of  being  acclima- 
tized." 

The  words  of  His  Eminence  apply  with  equal 
force  to  the  Catholics  of  the  United  States  ;  pre- 
cisely the  same  dangers  threaten  us,  and  it  would 
be  worse  than  folly  to  shut  our  eyes  to  them,  or 
to  suppose  that  we  can  escape  the  peril  without 
counter  effort  and  the  resolute  attitude  of  our 
forefathers  in  the  faith. 
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We  shall  begin,  in  January,  a  new  story  of  great 
power  and  interest  written  expressly  for  The 
"Ave  Ma.ria,"  by  Mr.  Nugent  Robinson,  so  favor- 
ably known  for  his  beautiful  novelettes  "  Corrie- 
Sheelah,"  "Better  than  Gold,"  "The  Little  Chapel 
of  MonamuUin,"  and  "  My  Raid  into  Mexico."  It 
affords  us  pleasure  also  to  announce  that  Mr. 
Ben  J.  Webb,  whose  name  has  been  prominently 
before  Catholic  readers  for  so  many  years  as  a 
writer  and  publisher,  will  contribute  to  our  next 
volume  some  personal  reminiscences  of  the  famous 
Father  Badin,  proto-priest  of  the  United  States. 
We  have  also  at  hand  a  charming  biographical 
sketch,  by  Charles  Warren  Stoddard,  and  nu- 
merous other  valued  manuscripts.  Mrs.  Anna  H. 
Dorsey,  so  much  admired  and  esteemed  by  Catho- 
lic readers  all  over  the  English-speaking  world, 
has  promised  a  story  for  our  Youth's  Department, 
for  which  we  have  also  a  new  tale  by  Canon 
Schmid,  translated  from  the  German  by  the  Rev. 
T.  J.  Jenkins  of  the  diocese  of  Louisville. 


The  diocese  of  Hamilton,  Ont,  mourns  the 
death  of  its  beloved  Bishop,  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Crinnon, 
who  departed  this  life  at  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
whither  he  had  gone  in  search  of  health,  on  the 
25th  ult.  The  deceased  Prelate  was  con>ecrated 
on  the  19th  of  April,  1874,  succeeding  the  lamented 
Bishop  Farrell. 

May  he  rest  in  peace  ! 


On  the  Feast  of  the  Presentation  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  the  little  chapel  of  the  Academy  of  Oiir 
Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  near  Fort  Wayne,  Tnd., 
was  the  scene  of  a  beautiful  and  impressive  cere- 
mony, which  will  not  soon  fade  from  the  memory 
of  those  who  witnessed  it.  For  some  weeks  pre- 
vious, five  young  Indian  maidens,  pupils  of  the 
Academy,  had  bsen  preparing  in  the  most  edify- 
ing manner  for  their  First  Communion,  which 
they  had  the  happiness  of  receiving  on  thi^  day, 
when  the  Church  commemorates  our  Lady's  Pres- 
entation in  the  Temple.  The  chapel  was  tastefully 
decorated  for  the  solemn  occasion;  Rev.  Father 
Franciscus,  C.  S.  C,  celebrated  Mass  and  preached 
a  touching  and  instructive  sermon.  Just  before 
receiving  Holy  Communion  the  usual  Acts  were 
read  aloud,  but  in  a  tone  of  voice  which  showed 
better  than  words  the  deep  and  earnest  love  in  the 
hearts  of  the  speakers.  Mass  and  thanksgiving 
over,  the  young  communicants  partook  of  a  gen- 
erous repast,  after  which  they  were  invited  to  the 
parlor  to  receive  the  congratulations  of  the  Sis- 
ters and  other  pupils  of  the  Academy.  Many 
souvenirs  were  presented,  which  will  serve  as  re- 
minders not  only  of  the  great  event  of  the  day, 
but  also  of  dear  companions  and  friends. 

We  congratulate  the  institution  which  has  had 
the  honor  of  presenting  to  our  dear  Lord,  on  the 
Feast  of  His  Holy  Mother,  an  offering  so  worthy 


of  His  Sacred  Heart.  May  the  seed  of  divine 
love  which  has  been  so  carefull}'  sown  in  the 
hearts  of  the  young  Indians  bear  much  fruit,  and, 
in  their  distant  homes,  bring  many  souls  to  a 
knowledge  and  love  of  the  true  God  ! 


The  death  is  mourned  of  the  eminent  theologian 
Dr.  Patrick  A.  Murray,  of  Maynooth,  where  for 
more  than  forty  years  he  occupied  a  professor's 
chair.  He  was  widely  known  among  priests  for  his 
learned  work,  "  Leaves  from  the  Note-Book  of  an 
Old  Theologian,"  and  among  general  readers  for 
his  contributions  to  the  Dublin  Review.  His  life 
was  an  edification  and  example  for  his  numerous 
ecclesiastical  pupils,  so  many  of  whom  are  now 
zealous  missionaries  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

May  he  rest  in  peace  ! 


The  citizens  of  New  York  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  a  real  art  treasure  in  Raphael's 
"  Madonna  dei  Candelabri "  which,  by  the  inter- 
vention of  Mr.  William  Hurlbert,  has  been  on 
exhibition  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 
This  beautiful  picture  is  the  property  of  Mr.  But- 
ler-Johnstone, M.  P.  for  Canterbury.  It  is  painted 
upon  an  oval  panel  twenty-five  and  a  half  inches 
in  diameter.  The  Blessed  Virgin  is  seated,  hold- 
ing upon  her  lap*  the  Infant  Christ,  who  faces 
His  Mother.  Majestic  modesty  pervades  the  face 
of  the  Virgin,  which  is  turned  slightly  to  the 
right.  The  eyes  look  down,  the  lips  just  touch 
each  other,  and  the  eyebrows  are  elevated.  A 
graceful  head-covering  falls  upon  the  left  shoulder. 
There  is  no  individuality  in  the  face,  which  is 
almost  severe  in  its  pure,  ideal  beauty,  comparing 
in  this  regard  with  the  famous  Dresden  Madonna. 
Crilrics,  while  conceding  the  correct  drawing  and 
innocent,  childlike  expression  of  the  Infant  Jesus^ 
have  objected  to  the  heavy  coloring.  This,  how- 
ever, may  not  be  a  fault  of  Raphael's,  as  a  part  of 
the  picture  has  been  restored..  In  a  great  measure, 
the  effect  of  the  painting  is  marred  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  angels  with  the  candelabra,  from 
which  the  picture  takes  its  name.  Of  each  angel 
only  the  face  and  a  hand  are  visible.  It  is  claimed 
by  some  artists  that  Raphael  did  not  paint  them, 
but  that  they  are  the  work  of  another  artist. 


Last  week  a  miserable  woman  who  was  ejected 
from  her  lodgings  for  non-payment  of  rent,  took 
refuge  with  some  of  her  own  class  in  an  up-stairs 
room  on  East  Washington  street.  The  refugee 
was  soon  taken  very  ill,  and  thought  she  was  near- 
ing  death,  in  filth  and  rags  and  destitution.  She 
was  found  Saturday  morning  by  a  pastor  and 
official  of  one  of  the  most  prominent  churches  in 
the  city,  accompanied  by  one  or  two  others.  The 
pastor  prayed  with  and  for  her,  and  administered 
an  abundance  of  spiritual  pabulum,  but  nothing 
at  all  was  done  for  the  distressed  body.      The 
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party  left,  promising,  however,  to  send  a  member 
of  the  Flower  Mission  to  see  the  lady.  A  business 
man  in  the  neighborhood  called  to  see  the  woman, 
and  saw,  as  he  thought,  that  bhe  would  die  before 
relief  came,  if  it  did  not  come  at  once.  He  tele- 
phoned to  St.  Vincent's  Hospital  and  stated  the 
case.  In  less  than  an  hour  the  apparently  dying 
woman  was  taken  in  charge  by  the  Sisters,  and 
made  as  comfortable  as  possible  ;  while  up  to  date 
neither  the  Flower  Mission  nor  the  praying  pas- 
tor and  his  party  have  been  heard  from.  Inas- 
much as  ye  did  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these.— 
Indianapolis  Sentinel. 


The  death  is  announced  of  the  venerable  Father 
Lemke,  0.  S.  B.,  which  occurred  at  St.  Benedict's 
Priory,  Cambria  Co.,  Pa.,  on  the  29th  ult.  The 
deceased  was  in  the  eighty-seventh  year  of  his  age, 
and  had  been  in  feeble  health  for  several  months. 
Father  Lemke  was  a  contemporary  of  the  famous 
prince-priest,  Demetrius  A.  Gallitzin,  whose  life  he 
wrote  in  German.  He  was  a  native  of  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Mecklenburg,  and,  like  Father  Gallitzin, 
was  a  convert  to  the  Church,  having  been  for 
some  years  a  Lutheran  minister.  We  feel  sure 
our  ever-obliging  friend  and  contributor.  Father 
Lambing,  will  furnish  us  with  a  complete  sketch 
of  this  venerable  and  remarkable  priest. 

An  excellent  work  for  those  who  wish  to  study 
in  a  popular  treatise  the  proofs  of  our  Lord's  Di- 
vinity, and  especially  for  Agnostics  and  Protes- 
tants, most  of  whom  have  only  the  vaguest  notions 
as  to  who  or  what  He  is,  has  just  been  published 
by  John  Murray,  of  London.  It  proves  con- 
clusively that  history  is  inexplicable  and  human 
faith  impossible  without  the  belief  that  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  is  God.  It  is  a  fragment  of  a  much 
larger  work,  not  yet  completed,  by  the  Abb6 
Bougand.  

The  editor  of  our  highly-esteemed  contemporary 
the  Catholic  Chronicle,  of  Bay  City,  Mich.,  has  our 
heartfelt  sympathy  in  the  loss  of  his  venerable 
and  excellent  mother,  who  slept  peacefully  in  the 
Lord  on  the  28th  ult.  We  commend  her  to  the 
charitable  prayers  of  the  readers  of  The  "Ave 
Maria."  The  deceased  was  another  of  those  val- 
iant women  whose  life  displayed  that  fortitude 
and  perseverance  in  good  works  which  may  be 
•considered  the  crown  of  so  many  Irish  matrons. 

May  she  rest  in  peace  I 


To  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  deliverance  of 
Yienna  in  1683,  the  Municipal  Council  of  that  city 
intends  to  erect,  on  the  church  lands  of  Kahlen- 
berg,  a  monument  to  the  allied  armies  which,  un- 
der the  command  of  John  Sobieski,  King  of  Poland, 
came  to  the  succor  of  the  city  when  it  was  be- 
sieged by  the  Turks. 


A  zealous  and  widely-known  missionary  priest 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus  has  sent  us  the  following 
words  of  cheer.  We  hope  our  little  magazine  will 
ever  continue  to  merit,  though  much  more  fully, 
the  approval  of  our  kind  correspondent.  It  is 
still  very  far  from  being  what  we  would  have  it ; 
but  we  need  a  certain  co-operation,  which  up  to 
this  has  been  all  but  withheld  : 

"  I  do  not  know  of  any  work  that  has  done  more 
good,  in  forwarding  the  interests  of  religion  and  the 
good  of  souls,  not  only  in  America,  but  throughout  the 
world,  than  The  'Ave  Maria.'  It  should  be  in  every 
convent  and  in  eveiy  Catholic  household,  and  in  the 
hands  of  every  Catholic  child ;  and  it  will  not  be  my 
fault  if  this  be  not  accomplished.  I  believe  it  to  be  a 
part  of  the  missionary's  duty  not  only  to  prevent  sin 
and  bad  thoughts  resulting  from  the  reading  of  poison- 
ous literature,  but  to  promote  virtue  and  supply  holy 
thoughts  by  providing  and  encouraging  the  sources 
whence  they  come." 

The  Rev.  Father  Von  Der  Heyden,  S.  J.,  lately 
deceased  at  the  Novitiate  of  his  Order  in  Floris- 
sant, Mo.,  is  recommended  to  the  prayers  of  our 
readers.  The  good  Father  was  well  known  in  St. 
Louis,  where  he  was  for  some  time  in  charge  of  a 
colored  congregation.  Also  the  Rev.  Bernard 
O'Regan,  rector  for  some  years  past  of  the  Cathe- 
dral, Boston  ;  and  the  Rev.  John  Boland,  assist- 
ant priest  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales'  Church,  Char- 
lestown.  Their  deaths,  which  occurred  quite  re- 
cently, are  deeply  mourned  by  all  who  knew 
them. 

May  they  rest  in  peace  ! 


The  Abb6  Moigno  writes  in  the  last  number  of 
Les  Mondes  :  "  My  friend  M.  Sace,  who  has  taken 
such  a  lively  interest  in  progress  under  every 
form,  sent  me  the  following  letter  on  his  return 
from  South  America,  where  he  made  a  lengthened 
sojourn.  It  is  the  more  worthy  of  notice,  that  it 
comes  from  the  pen  of  a  Calvinist  savant "  : 

"During  my  Ibng  peregrinations  from  one  end  of 
America  to  the  other,  the  immense  sei-vices  rendered 
there  by  the  Jesuits  were  made  in  some  manner  pal- 
pably visible  to  me.  To  them  alone  the  civilization  of 
that  immense  continent  is  due,  and  what  remains  of 
their  works  attests  both  the  might  of  their  genius  and 
the  perseverance  of  their  efforts  to  civilize  those  won- 
derful countries  which  their  barbarous  Spanish  con- 
querors sought  only  to  profit  by.  At  present,  of  all 
their  admirable  works  nothing  is  left  but  ruins  and 
fond  remembrances,  which  the  poor  Indians  cherish 
and  bless.  They  still  weep  at  the  thought  of  their 
lost  Robes  Noires,  whilst  the  same  remembrances  are 
branded  with  ostracism  by  the  present  governments 
who  reject  any  bridle  that  may  be  used  to  rein  in  the 
course  of  brutal  passions.  There  we  have  the  true 
cause  of  the  social  disease  which  blights  the  very  ex- 
istence of  all  the  Hispano-American  Republics,  and 
which  ceases  only  for  a  while,  when  a  new  dictator 
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arises.  There  also  we  have  the  true  cause  of  the 
prosperity  of  Canada  and  Brazil,  where  a  strong  execu- 
tive power  sets  due  limits  to  the  selfish  struggles  of  un- 
bridled private  ambitions. 

"  It  is  my  conviction  that  nothing  short  of  the  recall 
•f  the  Jesuits  can  raise  again  the  Republics  of  South 
America.  They  are  fallen  so  low,  merely  because  they 
have  become  a  prey  to  constant  revolutions  brought 
on  by  ambitious  men  who  place  the  government  of 
their  country  in  jeopardy  by  the  vilest  devices.  The 
Order  of  the  Jesuits  alone,  with  its  military  organiza- 
tion, represents  the  interests  of  all,  and  can  bring 
back  order  to  those  unhappy  countries.  They  alone 
can  save  the  Indian  tribes  which  are  threatened  with 
•omplete  extinction,  although  laborers  are  the  only 
thing  required  to  work  out  the  incredible  wealth  of 
that  soil,  which  contains  all  imaginable  treasures  either 
at  the  surface  or  in  its  bosom.  When  the  civilization 
of  those  tribes  is  brought  about,  colonization  will  be 
easy  enough,  because  they  know  the  country  thor- 
oughly; without  them  it  will  always  be  extremely  dif- 
ficult, chiefly  on  account  of  the  obstacles  they  put  in 
the  way.  Unfortunately,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  re- 
call of  that  Order  so  deservedly  famous  will  meet  with 
many  difficulties,  because  it  would  stand  in  the  way  of 
all  those  personal  ambitions  to  whose  shameless  and 
relentless  rivalries  those  unfortunate  states  have  be- 
come a  prey." 

"  We  Jiierely  subjoin  one  remark,"  says  the  Indo- 
Europea.n  Correspondence.  "The  writer  being  a 
Protestant,  every  Catholic  missionary  is  a  Jesuit 
for  him.  Yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
children  of  St.  Francis  and  St.  Dominic  were  not 
slow  in  evangelizing  *the  New  World.  For  the 
rest  we  register  this  letter  as  a  remarkable  one. 
The  South  American  Republics  are  pointed  at  by 
our  Protestant  friends  as  being  sunk  low  by  their 
Catholicism  ;  but  since  1820,  Freemasonry  has 
taken  the  lead  of  everything  there,  and  after  sixty- 
two  years  of  Masonic  rule  the  result  is  misery  and 
anarchy.  The  candid  opinion  of  M.  Sace  that 
Catholicism  alone  can  rebuild  the  edifice,  which  it 
had  built  at  first,  and  which  the  Masons  have 
pulled  down,  recommends  itself  to  the  attention 
of  all  serious  readers." 


New  Publications. 

On  the  very  first  page  of  the  Art  Amateur 

for  December  is  a  large  and  beautiful  repro- 
duction of  the  hood  of  a  cope  preserved  in  the 
Cluny  Museum.  In  the  wood-cut,  the  very  text- 
ure of  the  material  is  expressed,  and  the  border 
enclosing  the  principal  design  is  one  of  classical 
elegance,  yet  Christian  in  its  symbolism.  The 
deft  fingers  of  many  a  religious  in  America 
would  delight  in  reproducing  such  a  design  ;  for 
in  the  centre  is  represented  the  Virgin-Mother 
enthroned,  and  the  Divine  Child  on  her  knees  is 


receiving  the  homage  of  some  devout  donor.  At 
first  we  thought  him  one  of  the  Magi, — certainly 
all  the  devout  spirit  of  the  Three  Kings  is  in  this 
kneeling  figure, — and  the  whole  is  enough  to  stir 
up  any  skilful  embroiderer  to  do  something  really 
worthy  of  a  grand  cope.  We  have  seen  elaborate 
pieces  of  embroidery  representing  almost  every 
imaginable  scene,  with  figures  enough  for  a  dozen 
copes,  and  all  this  to  be  hung  up  in  a  frame  on 
the  walls  of  a  parlor  I  For  the  last  ten  years  we 
have  said  so  much  upon  the  subject  of  wasting 
choice  needle-work  on  useless  articles,  such  as 
slippers,  smoking-caps,  and  table-spreads,  that 
we  may  seem  to  repeat  our  own  words  ;  but  as 
the  abuse  still  goes  on,  we  begin  to  feel  that  it  is 
really  from  the  lack  of  patterns  and  designs  that 
this  precious  needle-work  is  not  given  for  ecclesi- 
astical decoration.  It  cannot  be  that  religions 
are  indifferent  to  the  sacred  vestments  ;  nor  can 
they  be  ignorant  of  the  value  placed  by  a  priest 
upon  the  most  ordinary  work  for  any  article  used 
in  the  sanctuary ;  whereas  he-  often  sighs  as  he 
•  receives  some  article  for  personal  use  on  which  a 
delicate  hand  has  lavished  its  skill.  Making  this 
excuse  in  our  own  minds  for  the  misapplication 
of  fine  needle-work,  these  patterns,  now  repro- 
duced every  month  in  the  Art  Amateur^  seem 
to  us  to  meet  a  very  serious  want  in  our  relig- 
ious houses  ;  and  we  call  their  attention  to  these 
designs,  with  a  desire,  equally  serious,  to  supply 
this  want. 

Besides  this  large,  full-page  design,  are  two 
very  beautiful  ones  in  the  same  number  of  this 
journal,  but  on  a  smaller  scale,  for  antependiums, 
or  altar  frontals.  These  remind  us  of  an  ex- 
quisite piece  of  embroidery  for  an  altar  lace 
which  we  saw  in  the  convent  of  the  Sisters  of 
Notre  Dame,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  last  sum- 
mer. It  is  in  simple  etching-stitch,  on  fine 
linen  lawn,  but  represents  the  famous  Last  Sup- 
per by  Leonardo  da  Vinci  in  the  middle,  and 
on  each  side  our  Lord  and  the  Blessed  Virgin  in 
separate  divisions.  The  whole  is  worthy  of  any 
convent  in  the  world,  and  of  any  community  of 
religious  ladies.  It  is  putting  delicate  skill  to  a 
holy  purpose.  We  had  intended  before  this  to 
give  our  little  meed  of  praise,  publicly,  to  this  work, 
but  it  is  not  too  late  to  do  so  now  ;  for  when  the 
hand  that  wrought  it  and  the  hand  which  pens 
these  lines  are  both  dust,  the  lovely  altar-frill  will 
do  duty  on  great  festivals,  and  win  honor  for  God 
and  our  Lady  ;  and,  we  believe,  win  many  an  in- 
dulgence for  the  one  who  worked  it  so  skilfully 
and  with  such  evident  love.  Let  our  sacristies 
be  treasure-houses  of  artistic  needle-work  ;  and 
when  some  present  is  to  be  made  to  a  beloved 
bishop  or  priest,  let  it  be  something  which  will 
be  used  at  the  Holy  Sacrifice,  if  the  wish  is  really 
to  giv0^  him  pleasure. 

Eliza  Allen  Starr. 
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The  Years  Pass  On. 

"  llj  HEN  I'm  a  woman  you'll  see  what  I'll  do  ! 
^^  I'll  be  great  and  good  and  noble  and  true  ; 
I'll  visit  the  sick  and  relieve  the  poor — 
No  one  shall  ever  be  turned  from  ray  door  ; 
But  I'm  only  a  little  girl  now." 
And  so  the  years  pass  on. 

"  When  I'm  older  I'll  have  more  time 
To  think  of  Heaven  and  things  sublime  ; 
My  time  is  now  full  of  studies  and  play, 
But  I  really  mean  to  begin  some  day; 

I'm  only  a  little  girl  now." 

And  so  the  years  pass  on. 

"  When  I'm  a  woman,"  a  gay  maiden  said, 
"I'll  try  to  do  right,  and  not  be  afraid  ; 
I'll  be  a  Christian,  and  give  up  the  joys 
Of  the  world  with  all  its  dazzling  toys  ; 
But  I'm  only  a  young  girl  now." 
And  so  the  years  pass  on. 

"Ah  me  !"  sighed  a  woman  gray  with  years, 
Her  heart  full  of  cares  and  doubts  and  fears, 
"  I've  kept  putting  off  the  time  to  be  good, 
Instead  of  beginning  to  do  as  I  should  ; 
But  I'm  an  old  woman  now." 
And  so  the  years  pass  on. 

Now  is  the  time  to  begin  to  do  right ; 
To-day,  whether  skies  be  dark  or  bright. 
Make  others  happy  by  good  deeds  of  love, 
Looking  to  Jesus  for  help  from  above. 
And  then  you'll  be  happy  now, 
And  as  the  years  pass  on. 

— Picayune. 
■  ♦  I 

The  Triumph  of  Principle. 


(Conclusion.) 
N  the  different  departments  of 
the  warehouse,  there  were  sev- 
eral assistants,  young  and  old, 
to  whom  Gerald  was  formally 
introduced,  and  amongst  them 
Mr.  Joseph  Hastings  and  Mr. 
Richard  Bassett,  who  were  work- 
ing together.  With  these  Mr.  Dillon 
left  Gerald  to  assist  in  preparing  an 
extensive  order,  and  returned  to  his  official 
desk,  after  pointing  out  what  was  to  be  done. 
They  were  both  a  year  or  two  older  than 
Gerald.    It  was  evident  that  they  labored  un- 


willingl}^  and  while  they  did  so  they  spoke 
slightingly  ani  disrespectfully  of  their  em- 
ployer, and  hazarded  several  jests  at  his  ex- 
pense. Gerald  could  not  laugh  at,  or  join  in , 
thi3,  as  they  seemed  to  expect  that  he  would 
do  ;  he  said  nothing  for  the  present,  but  did 
the  work  allotted  to  him,  and  listened  in  si- 
lence. As  lie  was  raw  and  inexperienced,  he 
found  that  after  a  few  days  these  "  chums,"  as 
they  called  themselves,  were  much  more  dis- 
posed to  play  than  to  work,  and  that  while 
they  lolled  about  at  their  ease  and  talked  of 
the  "  fun  "  they  had  enjoyed  or  were  to  enjoy, 
they  sought  to  place  their  own  burthens  on 
his  shoulders,  or,  in  other  words,  to  make  him 
do  their  tasks  as  well  as  his  own.  Of  the  two^ 
however,  he  found  Dick  Bassett  much  more  ex- 
acting. Joe  Hastings  was  an  easy-tempered^ 
careless  lad,  fond  of  pleasure;  he  was  easily  led^ 
and  as  his  uncle  liked  him,  and  his  allowance 
was  liberal,  he  had  more  means  at  his  com- 
mand than  he  seemed  to  know  what  to  do  with. 
But  Bassett,  who  was  poor,  and  viciously  in- 
clined, took  advantage  of  the  weak  nature  of 
his  friend,  and  led  him  to  saloons  and  other 
scenes  of  dissipation,  wasted  his  money,  and 
depraved  his  mind.  All  this,  of  course,  was  un- 
known to  Mr.  Hastings,  whom  they  called  the 
'*  governor,"  and  before  whom  Bassett  always 
appeared  to  be  busy,  sober  and  industrious. 

At  first  these  young  men  were  kind  enough 
to  Gerald  ;   they  taught  him  how  everything^ 
was  to  be  done,  because  it  materially  assisted 
and  relieved  themselves,  and  they  would  have 
him  to  join  in  their  frolics.     But,  fortunately 
for  himself,  he  had  a  happy  home  to  return  to 
when  his  day's  work  was  over,  and  ample  em- 
ployment when  he  got  there,  which  was  more  to 
his  taste  than  the  temptationsthey  offered  him. 
He  had  Fanny  to  teach  ;  and  the  improvement 
which   his   docile   and   pretty   pupil   made,  a 
great  deal  more  than  repaid  him  for  the  trouble 
he  took  to  instruct  her;  while,  on   his   own 
part,  he  set  himself  seriously  to  grapple  with 
the  studies  most  likely  to  be  useful  to  him  as 
a  commercial  man,  and  to  perfect  himself  in 
the  art  of  an  accountant,  which  he  felt  to  be 
quite  as   necessary.     And   when  these  duties 
were  over,  he  listened  to  Fanny  as  she  prac- 
tised her  lesson  on  the  piano,  or  joined  her  in 
a  song,  or  read  aloud  some  interesting  work  to 
her  and  his  mamma,  concluding  the  evening 
by  joining  in  the  recitation  of  the  Rosary. 
Having  placed  themselves  under  the  protec- 
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tion  of  the  Immaculate  Mother  of  all  right- 
eousness, and  entreated  her  intercession,  and 
that  of  all  the  angels  and  saints,  they  retired 
to  rest,  fortified  by  their  pious  exercise,  and 
prepared  for  that  happy,  peaceful  slumber 
^hich  none  but  the  virtuous  ever  enjoy. 

Thus  it  happened  that  the  temptations 
thrown  in  Gerald's  way  were  no  temptations 
io  him,  determined  as  he  was  on  the  fulfil- 
ment of  his  duties.  He  resisted  them  firmly, 
but  quietly.  After  a  while  he  refused  the  ad- 
ditional labor  which  his  fellow- clerks  pressed 
upon  him.  For  this  he  was  at  first  reviled  by 
Bassett,  who  one  day  threatened  to  beat  him  ; 
but  nothing  came  of  it,  for  Gerald  showed  him- 
self to  be  no  coward,  peaceful  as  he  was. 

After  this  Bassett  resumed  his  work  sul- 
lenly and  silently,  while  Gerald  and  Joseph  con- 
tinued theirs  in  a  better  spirit,  occasionally  ad- 
dressing each  other,  and  sometimes  good-na- 
turedly assisting  each  other,  for  Gerald's  late 
exhibition  of  manliness  had  wonderfully  raised 
him  in  the  estimation  of  young  Hastings. 

''  How  do  you  manage  to  spend  your  even- 
ings, Gerald  ?"  asked  Joseph,  one  day,  as  they 
paused  in  their  labor. 

''  Very  pleasantly,  indeed,"  answered  Gerald. 

''But  you  don't  always  remain  at  home,  do 
you  ?  that  would  be  dull  enough,"  said  Joseph. 

"I  do  not  find  it  so,  I  assure  you,"  replied 
^Gerald  ;  "I  have  a  sister  to  teach,  and  my- 
self to  instruct,  and  so,  between  all,  when  bed 
hour  comes  we  are  all  very  often  surprised  to 
hear  it  is  so  late.  Besides,  sometimes  a  friend 
or  two  come  in  to  tea,  and  sometimes  we  visit 
them,  and  altogether  I  do  not  feel  that  I  re- 
quire any  greater  amusements  than  I  find  in 
my  own  quiet  home." 

"Ah  !  well,  I  wish  I  could  say  as  much  !" 
said  Joseph,  with  a  sigh,  "I  have  a  father 
and  a  mother,  too  ;  but  my  father  always  goes 
out  after  dinner,  and  my  mother  is  too  busy  to 
sit  quiet ;  and  I  have  brothers  and  sisters,  too ; 
but  Emma  and  Mary  are  always  thinking  of 
balls  and  parties,  and  Edward  and  Jim  are 
eternally  battling,  and  all  the  younger  ones 
ffcre  let  do  just  as  they  like  ;  so  that  to  me  any 
place  is  better  than  home,  for  there  is  neither 
order  nor  regularity  in  it ;  and  even  Dick  Bas- 
sett and  the  saloons  are  a  relief,  although, 
to  tell  you  the  truth,  Gerald," — this  he  said  in 
a  whisper, — "I  find  Dick  an  expensive  friend, 
who  generally  leaves  me  to  pay  wherever  we 
go,  because  he  knows  that  the  governor  stands 


to  me,  although  he,  poor  man,  thinks  that  I 
spend  the  extra  pay  in  improving  myself. 
Indeed,  one  way  or  other,  I  must  pull  up, 
Gerald,  for  as  it  is  I  have  outrun  the  constable 
— got  myself  into  debt,  I  mean — and  unless  I 
take  care,  the  governor  may  come  to  hear  of  it, 
and  that  would  be  ruin,  for  debt  is  the  very 
thing  on  earth  he  most  abhors.  I  should  lose 
his  favor  and  countenance  forever  if  he  were  to 
know  how  I  am  involved.  But  now  let  us  re- 
sume work  ;  when  we  are  done,  I  will  have  an- 
other chat  with  you,  for  Bassett  always  laughs 
at  me  when  I  talk  of  reforming  either  him  or 
myself,  and  I  hate  to  be  laughed  at." 

Bassett  had  been  called  away  during  the 
latter  part  of  their  conversation,  which  gave 
Gerald  an  opportunity  of  saying :  "  No  true 
friend  would  wish  you  to  run  into  debt,  or 
hazard  your  uncle's  displeasure ;  and  no  pru- 
dent adviser  would  counsel  you  to  persist  in  a 
course  of  pleasure  which  is  attended  with  such 
serious  risk." 

"  Yet  what  can  I  do  ? "  asked  the  weak- 
minded'  Joseph,  when  the  two  boys  resumed 
their  conversation  ;  "Dick  is  a  capital  fellow, 
after  all — up  to  evervthing,  and  knows  every- 
body ;  I  could  never  get  on  without  Dick. 
To-night,  for  instance,  we  are  to  meet  a  party 
of  fellows,  and  if  I  refused  to  go,  what  in  the 
world  should  I  do  with  myself?  I  know  I 
shall  have  to  pay  more  than  I  can  spare — " 

"  Then  don't  do  it — don't  go  ! "  interrupted 
Gerald,  earnestly;  "spend  your  evening  with 
me,  if  you  wish,  and  try  how  you  will  like  it." 

"  Yes,  but  my  word  is  pledged,  Gerald  ; 
Dick  and  all  of  them  would  be  disappointed." 

"  Let  them ;  such  a  promise  is  only  condi- 
tional ;  to  break  it  injures  nobody,  and  they 
can  amuse  themselves  very  well  without  you," 
said  Gerald. 

"That  is  true  enough,  too,"  answered  Jo- 
seph ;  "  so,  I — I'll  speak  to  Dick  about  it." 

"  No  :  do  not  do  that,"  said  Gerald,  laugh- 
ing ;  "  make  up  your  mind  first,  and  when  you 
speak  to  him,  tell  him  what  you  are  going  to 
do.  Here  is  Bassett  now  ;  tell  him  you  mean 
to  take  tea  with  me,  and  let  him  come  with 
you  if  he  pleases.  My  mother  will  be  glad  to 
receive  any  friends  of  mine." 

Dick  Bassett  looked  dismally  black  upon 
hearing  of  Joseph's  new  engagement.  As  to 
himself,  he  gave  Gerald's  courteous  invitation 
a  rude  refusal,  and  then  set  himself  to  combat 
Joseph's  resolution  in  every  possible   form 
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But,  seconded  by  Gerald,  Joseph  stood  firm, 
and,  at  last,  the  contest  ended  by  Bassett's  ask- 
ing him  for  a  loan  of  money,  and  by  Joseph's 
telling  him  that  he  did  not  have  it  to  give. 

^'  Had  I  gone  with  you  to-night,  Dick,"  he 
said,  "  I  must  have  borrowed  from  some  one, 
and  thus  added  to  debts  which,  as  it  is,  it  will 
puzzle  me  to  pay.  I  have  been  thinking  of 
retrenchment  for  some  time,  and  now  I  am 
determined  on  it.  Better  late  than  never,  you 
know,  and  I  would  seriously  advise  you  to  fol- 
low my  example." 

"Aye,  and  become  a  milksop  and  a  miser," 
said  Bassett,  sneeringly.  "  No,  no,  Joe :  I  hope 
I  have  more  of  the  spirit  of  a  man  in  me  than 
that  comes  to.  I'll  give  your  compliments 
to  our  friends,  however,  and  tell  them  that 
you  are  afraid  of  spending  your  dimes,  and 
can't  come." 

"Tell  them  what  you  please,  sir,"  replied 
Joseph,  haughtily,  annoyed  at  the  bantering 
tone  of  his  friend. 

When  Gerald  returned  home,  he  told  his 
mother  what  he  had  done,  and  the  motives 
which  had  actuated  him. 

"  I  like  Joseph  Hastings,"  he  said  to  her, 
"  for  he  has  a  good  disposition  and  an  amiable 
heart ;  but  he  is  easily  led.  He  seems  disposed 
to  like  me.  I  will  prepare  my  magic  lantern, 
and  Fanny  shall  sing  her  best  songs,  and  you 
will  be  sure  to  give  us  a  nice  luncheon.  Who 
knows  but  we  may  be  able,  in  some  degree, 
to  repay  Mr.  Hastings'  goodness  to  us  by 
being  kind  to  his  favorite  nephew  ?  " 

Mrs.  O'Reilly  kissed  her  son  and  promised 
to  second  his  good  intentions  to  the  best  of 
her  ability ;  and  so  did  Fanny,  who  was  now 
about  thirteen  years  old,  and  fast  springing 
up  into  a  very  pretty,  as  well  as  a  very  ac- 
complished, girl. 

When  Joseph  arrived,  he  was  ushered  into 
a  neatly  furnished,  well-lighted  parlor,  with  a 
bright  fire  in  the  grate,  bright  faces  to  wel- 
come him,  and  everything  looking  cheerful. 
As  the  evening  passed  on,  he  found  the  time 
by  no  means  to  drag,  and  when  he  parted  from 
Gerald  in  the  hall,  he  thanked  him,  and  prom- 
ised to  come  again  as  often  as  he  was  invited. 

"  We  are  seldom  away  from  home,  and  you 
will  always  find  us  the  same,"  was  Gerald's 
answer  ;  "come  as  often  as  you  will,  and  the 
oftener  the  better,  if  you  find  it  pleasant." 

From  that  day  forth  Joseph  Hastings  was 
W  altered  youth.    He    and  Gerald]  became 


"chums,"  instead  of  Dick  Bassett,  for  Dick 
stuck  to  hi^  old  companions  and  his  old  habits, 
although  both  Joseph  and  Gerald  tried  to 
change  him  ;  but  he  refused  to  be  "  schooled," 
as  he  called  it,  and  sneered  at  the  good  advice 
given  him,  even  while  he  witnessed  the  effect 
of  it  on  another. 

It  was  fortunate,  perhaps,  for  Joseph  that 
he  had  Gerald  always  near  him  to  keep  him 
up  to  his  good  intentions,  since  otherwise, 
such  was  his  yielding  nature,  he  might  have 
relapsed.  But  as  months,  and  even  years, 
rolled  by,  Joseph  found  that  his  friend's 
plans  were  always  the  best.  As  Gerald  ad- 
vanced in  years,  and  as  his  intelligence  ad- 
vanced with  them,  his  sagacious  employer, 
who  had  watched  his  conduct  keenly,  without 
appearing  to  do  so,  had  gradually  advanced 
him  from  the  lower  departments  of  his  ofiice 
to  the  higher,  and  had  advanced  his  salary 
also,  until,  when  he  was  only  eighteen  years 
of  age,  he  was  in  the  receipt  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred dollars  a  year,  and  enjoyed  the  unlimited 
confidence  of  his  employer. 

Gerald  was  not  one  of  those  who,  having 
reached  a  certain  height,  felt  his  ambition 
gratified;  he  was  aware  that,  although  he 
might  become  a  successful  trader,  without  pos- 
sessing much  book-learning,  still  the  accumu- 
lation of  riches  was  not  the  great  aim  of  his 
existence,  and  he,  therefore,  desired  to  store 
his  mind  with  such  various  and  general  in- 
formation as  would  fit  him  to  take  his  place 
in  society,  and  enable  him  to  perform  his  part 
there  with  credit  and  success.  In  his  inter- 
course with  books,  however,  as  well  as  in  his 
intercourse  with  men,  he  carefully  avoided  all 
acquaintance  with  what  was  vulgar,  irrelig- 
ious, anti-Catholic,  or  otherwise  objectionable. 
Young  himself,  he  delighted  in  the  society  of 
those  of  his  own  years,  and,  as  "birds  of  a 
feather  flock  together,"  he  was,  by  degrees, 
enabled  to  draw  around  him  many  who,  like 
himself,  preferred  rational  pleasure  to  nameless 
and  aimless  riot,  and  who,  in  the  indulgence 
of  their  own  tastes,  were  careful,  at  the  same 
time,  to  avoid  committing  sin  themselves,  or 
of  being  the  cause  of  it  in  others.  In  fact, 
such  is  the  influence  of  one  pure,  strong  mind, 
which  sets  itself  to  work  in  the  right  way, 
that,  in  his  own  circle,  Gerald,  without  wish- 
ing it,  became  a  leader.  The  fathers  and 
mothers  of  families  were  always  happy  to  wel- 
come him  as  a  favored  guest,  for  whilst  his 
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cheerful  and  happy  temperament  gave  a  fresh 
impetus  to  rational  amusement  wherever  he 
went,  his  well-known  purity  and  regularity  of 
life  were  a  guarantee  that  all  who  associated 
with  him,  or  followed  his  lead,  were  perfectly 
safe  in  doing  so.  It  is  due,  also,  to  his  reclaimed 
"chum,"  "Joseph  Hastings,  to  say  that  the 
kindly  influence  which  Gerald  had  established 
over  him  had  never  been  lost.  Many  a  temp- 
tation had  been  thrown  in  his  way  by  Dick 
Bassett  and  others,  in  order  to  lead  him  again 
into  their  toils ;  but  he  stood  firm. 

It  was  about  this  time  that,  on  a  particular 
morning  Mr.  Hastings  called  Joseph,  Gerald, 
and  Dick  Bassett  into  his  private  office,  where 
few  ever  intruded,  and  then  only  when  they 
had  particular  business  with  the  owner.  As 
soon  as  they  were  inside,  the  old  gentleman 
shut  the  door,  and  then  addressed  them  with 
much  solemnity  of  manner  as  follows  : 

"  I  have  sent  for  you  here,  young  gentle- 
men," he  said,  "  in  order  to  perform  a  disagree- 
able office  towards  one  amongst  you.  To  you, 
Gerald  O'Reilly,  I  have  nothing  to  say,  save 
what  is  to  your  credit,  and  what  your  best 
friends  would  wish  to  hear.  You  have  per- 
formed your  duty  well  and  diligently  from  the 
first,  and  the  credit  and  character  you  have 
gained  for  yourself  cannot  fail  to  be  of  use  to 
you  in  after-life.  With  you,  Joseph  Hast- 
ings," he  continued,  addressing  his  nephew, 
"I  have  also  reason  to  be  satisfied.  At  one 
period  of  your  life  you  considered  yourself 
a  clever  fellow,  and  thought  it  a  very  easy 
thing  to  hoodwink  'the  governor.'  But  in 
that  you  were  mistaken ;  I  am  much  better 
served,  much  better  informed,  than  you  think. 
You  were  in  debt,  and,  therefore,  in  danger ; 
you  were  on  the  high  road  to  ruin,  sir,  until  a 
wiser,  though  a  younger,  friend  stepped  in  to 
save  you ;  his  interference  prevented  mine. 
As  for  you,  Mr.  Richard  Bassett,"  he  went 
on,  fixing  his  stern  eye  on  the  abashed  Dick, 
"your  movements  are  well  known  to  me,  and 
have  been  for  some  time.  I  grieve  to  say,  sir, 
that  they  are  such  as  I  highly  disapprove 
of.  You  have  been  warned,  time  and  again, 
by  Mr.  Dillon  and  others  at  my  desire ;  you 
have  seen,  sir,  that  my  nephew  has  thriven 
from  the  moment  he  withdrew  himself  from 
your  counsels,  and  the  companions  and  haunts 
to  which  you  introduced  him  ;  you  have  been 
told  that  your  conduct  would  displease  me,  and 
you  persisted  in  it ;  and  now,  sir,  as  you  have 


chosen  your  own  course,  you. cannot  be  dis- 
pleased if  I  shall  take  mine.  You  are  no  longer 
my  employee  ;  Mr.  Dillon  will  balance  your 
account,  and  my  parting  advice  to  you  is  to 
change  your  conduct,  and  when  next  you  meet 
a  '  governor '  as  well  disposed  as  I  have  been, 
neither  to  ridicule  him  behind  his  back,  nor 
to  cheat  him  before  his  face.  Good  morning." 
From  Mr.  Hastings's  decision  there  was  no 
appeal ;  so  Dick  turned  away  to  seek  another 
situation,  while  Joseph  and  Gerald  remained 
to  prosper  and  become  closer  united  every  day. 
In  point  of  fact,  after  a  few  years  more  Mr. 
Hastings  retired  from  trade  with  a  competent 
fortune,  and  his  business  is  now  carried  on  by 
the  firm  of  "Hastings  &  O'Reilly,"  while 
Fanny  O'Reilly  has  changed  her  name,  and  is 
now  Mrs.  Joseph  Hastings,  and  happy  as 
the  day  is  long.  Gerald  and  his  mother  still 
keep  house  together,  and  are  as  much  devoted 
to  each  other  as  ever. 


An  Emperor's  Forgiveness. 

The  Emperor  Nicholas  during  a  visit  to 
one  of  the  prisons  of  his  realm  inquired  of  the 
first  inmate  he  met  the  cause  of  his  punish- 
ment. The  man  replied  that  he  suffered  un- 
der an  unjust  sentence.  The  Emperor  asked 
the  same  question  of  several  other  prisoners, 
and  each  made  the  same  reply.  They  all  de- 
clared themselves  innocent,  or  unjustly  im- 
prisoned, though  they  had  been  convicted  of 
robbery,  drunkenness,  and  other  crimes. 

finally  the  Emperor  caught  sight  of  a  rag- 
ged convict,  who  sat  in  a  corner  by  himself. 
"And  you  ?  "  he  said,  turning  to  him  ;  "you 
also  are  here  through  no  fault  of  yours,  I  sup- 
pose." 

"  No,  your  Majesty,"  was  the  reply :  "  I  de- 
serve to  be  here.  I  stole  a  horse,  and  I  am 
sorry  for  it." 

The  Emperor  was  pleased  with  his  frank- 
ness and  decided  at  once  to  liberate  him. 
"  What ! "  he  exclaimed  ;  "you  have  stolen  a 
horse  !  Then  get  out  of  here.  You  are  not  a 
fit  companion  for  the  innocents  around  you; 
you  will  ruin  the  whole  lot  of  them.  Jailer, 
set  this  man  free." 

To  acknowledge  our  faults  is  the  best  way 
of  obtaining  forgiveness,  whether  from  God  or 


man. 
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Confraternity  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception (or  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes). 
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"We  fly  to  thy  patronage,  0  Holy  Mother  of  God!" 

Report    for    the    Week    Ending    Wednesday, 
December  6th. 

The  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
fraternity are  earnestly  requested  in  favor  of  the 
following  petitions  :  Recovery  of  health  for  14  per- 
sons and  4  families,— recovery  of  sight  for  1  per- 
son,— conversion  to  the  Faith  for  10  persons  and  4 
families,— success  in  business  for  1  person  and  1 
family, — spiritual  and  temporal  favors  for  5  per- 
sons and  5  families,— employment  for  5,  and  the 
virtue  of  temperance  for  2  persons, — success  of  a 
novena, — settlement  of  business,  and  success  of  a 
lawsuit,— happy  death  for  1  person,— change  of 
life  for  2  persons  and  1  family,— that  a  priest  be 
permitted  to  prepare  a  dying  person,— 10  particu- 
lar intentons,— several  thanksgivings  for  favors 
received. 

FAVORS  OBTAINED. 

As  an  instance  of  some  of  the  cases  which  are 
recommended  to  the  prayers  of  the  Associates,  we 
may  mention  that  of  a  Catholic  lady  married  to  a 
Protestant,  who  is  now  at  the  point  of  death  with 
consumption,  but  whose  husband  and  children 
will  not  permit  a  priest  to  enter  the  house  to  pre- 
pare her  for  death.  All  her  appeals  are  in  vain. 
Although  in  health  she  was  permitted  to  attend 
to  her  duties,  her  unfeeling  husband  will  not 
allow  her  now  the  consolation  of  the  Last  Sacra- 
ments. Another  is  that  of  a  poor  widow,  with  no 
means  of  livelihood  for  herself  and  two  children 
but  her  sewing,  whose  eyesight  is  so  badly  af- 
fected that  she  fears  she  will  lose  it  altogether. 
Physicians  or  surgeons  can  afford  her  no  relief. 
She  writes  that  one  of  her  little  girls  was  nearly 
blind  with  scrofulous  sore  eyes,  but  was  cured  by 
applying  the  Lourdes  water  ;  and  that  a  person 
subject  to  epileptic  fits,  to  whom  she  had  recom- 
mended the  blessed  water,  was  also  cured  by  it. 
This  poor  woman  recommends  herself  and  family 
to  the  prayers  of  the  Associates,  and  surely  no'  one 
can  refuse  to  such  an  appeal  at  least  the  alms  of 
prayer.  The  foregoing  are  but  instances  of  hun- 
dreds of  appeals  made  to  the  Confraternity. 

A  pious  mother  of  a  family  in  Iowa  writes  :  "  I 
wish  to  return  thanks  to  our  Blessed  Lady  for 
kind  favors  received  through  her  in  my  family. 
My  little  boy,  two  years  and  a  half  old,  was  kicked 
in  the  stomach  by  a  cow,  about  six  weeks  ago. 
When  his  father  picked  up  the  child  and  brought 
him  into  the  house  he  was  pale  as  a  corpse.  I 
was  so  frightened  I  hardly  knew  what  to  do,  but 
I  thought  of  the  holy  water  of  Lourdes  and  the 


cement  from  Kijock,  which  I  mixed  together,  and 
gave  him  a  little,  saying  nine  Hail  Maries,  at  the 
time,  for  his  recovery.  He  immediately  went 
to  sleep,  and  when  he  awoke  he  got  up  and  went 
to  play  as  usual,  so  that  one  who  had  not  seen 
it  would  not  have  imagined  that  he  had  ever  been 
hurt.  My  own  health  has  been  so  poor  that  for  a 
year  -I  could  hardly  do  the  work  for  my  family. 
I  was  subject  to  fainting  spells,  and  although  I 
procured  medical  attendance  and  used  the  water 
of  Lourdes  I  got  no  relief.  My  faith  in  the  blessed 
water,  however,  did  not  diminish,  as  I  attributed 
the  failure  of  a  cure  to  my  own  unworthiness.  I 
finally  made  a  novena  ending  on  the  15th  of  Au- 
gust, the  Feast  of  the  Assumption,  and  received 
Holy  Communion  on  that  day,  and  I  have  not  had 
a  weak  spell  since.  I  now  enjoy  excellent  health, 
and  am  able  to  do  more  work  than  ever  before  in 
my  life,  thanks  be  to  God  and  to  His  Blessed 
Mother!" 

Another  writes  :  "  Two  years  or  more  ago  I  had 
my  sister  enrolled  in  your  Cdnfraternity,  begging 
prayers  for  the  cure  of  her  eyes,  which  were  very 
sore,  and  for  her  general  health,  which  was  poor. 
Thanks  be  to  God  and  to  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes, 
my  sister  has  so  much  improved  that  she  is  quite 
satisfied  if  she  continues  as  she  is." 

And  another  says  ;  "  I  gave  the  holy  water  of 
Lourdes  to  a  young  lady  who  had  very  sore  eyes, 
and  after  two  or  three  applications  she  has  been 
cured." 

OBITUARY. 

We  recommend  the  following  deceased  persons 
to  the  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
fraternity :  Mr.  Joseph  Rowen,  late  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  deceased  at  Albuquerque,  N.  Mexico, 
March  25th.  Sister  Annudtha,  of  the  Sisters  of 
Notre  Dame,  Somerville,  Mass.,  who  died  lately. 
Charles  Schaner,  of  Swan,  Ind.,  deceased  Novem- 
ber 4th.  He  was  a  zealous  benefactor  of  the 
Church.  Thomas  Gormley,  whose  death  occurred 
at  Maiden,  Mass.  Francis  and  Anne  McGee, 
who  departed  this  life  some  time  ago.  Miss  Ella 
McDonald,  of  Danville,  Ont.,  deceased  June  6th; 
and  Miss  Ada  Lyons,  of  Chatham,  Ont.,  both  sub- 
scribers to  The  "Ave  Maria."  Miss  Ellen  Mc- 
Gloine,  whose  death  occurred  November  22d. 
John  Kenny,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  who  departed 
this  life  on  the  29th  of  the  same  month.  Also 
John  Healy,  Mrs.  McGenty,  and  Henry  Kelly, 
of  Minneapolis,  Iowa;  Mrs.  Anna  O'Meara,  lately 
deceased.  And  several  persons  whose  names  have 
not  been  given. 

May  their  souls,  and  all  the  uouls  of  the  faithful 
departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in  peace. 

A.  Granger,  C.  S.  C, 

Director  of  the  Confraternity. 

(Notre  Dame  P.O.,  Ind.) 
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TUERK'S   WATER    MOTOR 

for  Blowing  House  and  Church  Organs,  and  Running  all  kinds  of  Machinery  by  Water  Power,  Hydrant  Pressure. 

TIIERK  BROS.  &  JOHNSTON, 

Send  for  Catalogue.  86  &  88  Market  Street,  Chicago. 

The  Organ  la  th«  Churoh  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Notre  Dame,  Ind..  Is  blown  with  a  Tnerk  Motor. 
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DR.    MelNTOSH'S 

Solar  Microscope  and  Stereopticon  Combination 

FOR  THE  USE  OF 

COLLEGES,  SCHOOLS,  PHYSICIANS  and  SCIENTISTS. 


This  Combination  includes  three  distinct  instruments,  a 
Solar  Microscope,  Solar  Stereopticon  and  Monoc- 
ular Microscope. 

Each  of  these  can  be  used  alone  or  in  combination. 

By  the  aid  of  this  combination,  Astronomy,  Geography,  Geometry, 
Botany,  ZoOlogy,  Philosophy,  Physiology,  Pathology,  Histology,  etc., 
can  be  finely  illustrated  to  a  large  class  or  audience. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  Free  on  application. 

Mcintosh  galvanic  &  faradic  battery  co., 

192  &  194  Jackson  St.,  Chicago,  HI. 
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BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 
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A  Thought  at  the  Manger. 

BY   M.   E.   T. 

ipiNCE  I  thought  me,  in  the  gloaming, 
U/*  Of  the  bright  and  wondrous  things 
Giv'n  by  God  into  our  keeping — 
Angels  they  with  folded  wings. 
And  I  trembled  while  I  wondered  ; 
Then,  as  faith  within  grew  strong, 
I  could  read  a  deeper  meaning 
In  the  herald  angels'  song  : — 
'  Glory  he  to  God  in  heaven  ; 
Peace  on  earth,  good-tcill  to  inen'' 
Still,  with  each  God-given  spirit 
That  sweet  song  resounds  again  ; 
For  the  priceless  souls  of  children 
Are  God's  precious  pearls  of  earth, 
And  the  peaceful  love  of  Jesus 
Doth  surround  each  lowly  birth. 
Well  may  heaven's  pillars  tremble 
And  its  firmament  grow  pale, 
When  in  their  expected  duty 
Guardians  of  these  children  fail. 
For  angelic  spirits  hover 
O'er  each  soul  that  Christ  has  bought, 
Storing  up  our  derelictions, — 
How  we  shudder  at  the  thought ! 
But  when  at  the  Bar  of  Justice 
All  mankind  shall  stand  arraigned, 
Whither  shall  we  flee  before  Him, 
Should  these  precious  souls  be  stain'd  ? 
Ah  !  ye  parents,  heaven's  bankers  ! 
Look  around  your  infant  throng  ; 
But,  first,  open  wide  your  senses 
To  the  herald  angels'  song. 
Of  God's  glory  you  are  guardians, 
Of  His  peace,  good-will  on  earth  ; 
To  the  future  saints  of  heaven 
You  are  chosen  to  give  birth. 
Look  not,  then,  for  worldly  wisdom  ; 
Seek,  that  when  the  end  is  gained 
You  be  able  to  return  them, 
With  baptisnial  robes  unstain'd. 


The  Cousins. 

A  Christmas  Stoey. 

BY    ELEANOR    C.    DONNELLY. 

I^T  was  rehearsal-night  at  St.  Gudule's. 
i|S  The  choir  held  its  weekly  reunions  and 
""  practicings  in  the  basement  of  the  old 
church;  and  Benedict  Bornemann  was  the 
organist.  He  was  seated  now  at  the  instru- 
ment :  a  tall,  slender  young  man,  with  a  fair, 
delicate  face  and  a  heavy  blonde  mustache. 
He  wore  glasses,  and  was,  altogether,  of  a 
gentle,  scholarly  appearance.  The  hands  he 
held  upon  the  keys  were  white  and  shapely 
as  a  lady's  ;  but  there  was  a  nervous  tremor 
in  the  fiingers  to-night,  as  they  played  softly 
the  prelude  to  the  Agnus  Dei  of  one  of  Von 
Weber's  Masses ;  and  a  flush  rose  in  his 
usually  colorless  cheek,  as  he  lifted  his  eyes 
to  the  face  of  a  girl  who  stood  silently  on  his 
left. 

She  was  not  more  than  eighteen :  a  small 
girl,  but  exquisitely  formed.  Her  face  bore  a 
striking  likeness  to  that  of  Benedict's,  but  it 
was  brighter  in  its  coloring,  firmer  in  the  set  of 
the  red  lips,  steadier  in  the  gaze  of  the  brown 
eyes.  She  wore  her  abundant  flaxen  hair 
drawn  back  from  her  temples,  and  woven  at 
the  nape  of  the  neck  into  a  long,  shining  braid, 
which  fell,  with  its  blue  ribbon-ties,  far  be- 
low her  rounded  waist ;  and  the  brow  and 
eyes,  left  thus  fully  exposed,  were  expressive 
of  a  childlike  purity  as  well  as  a  woman's 
grave,  good  sense  :  the  innocence  of  the  dove 
combined  with  the  prudence  of  the  serpent. 
This  was  Benedict's  cousin,  Scholastica  Borne- 
mann. 
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"Now,  Schola,"  said  he,  encouragingly;  and 
she  began  to  sing.  A  splendid  contralto  voice 
it  was :  mellow,  and  of  unusual  range  and 
power.  ^She  sang  the  sacred  words  of  that 
pathetic  Agnus  Dei  (one  of  Von  Weber's  chefs- 
d'oeuvre)  with  remarkable  expression  and  the 
nicest  articulation.  It  was  really  more  like 
declamation  than  singing. 

Throwing  her  whole  soul  into  the  pleading 
melody,  the  young  girl,  with  downcast  lids, 
did  not  appear  to  notice  that  Benedict's  eyes 
were  fixed  with  a  strange  expression  upon 
her  own  charming  face.  But  if  Schola  was 
blind  to  all  save  her  music,  there  were  two 
other  persons  present  who  were  not. 

One  was  a  large,  robust  maiden  on  the  right 
of  the  organist, — the  leading  soprano  of  the 
choir.  She  was  nearer  twenty-five  than 
twenty,  a  strong-featured  brunette,  and  ex- 
tremely plain,  her  only  facial  beauties  being 
her  pretty  teeth  and  a  pair  of  fine  dark  eyes. 
She  was  more  richly  dressed  than  any  of  the 
choristers,  which,  indeed,  she  might  well  be, 
seeing  that  she  was  Agatha  Stein,  the  daugh- 
ter and  only  child  of  a  substantial  mill-owner, 
the  wealthiet^t  parishioner  of  St.  Gudule's. 
She  had  been  betrothed  to  Benedict  Borne- 
mann  for  two  years  past ;  but  the  marriage 
had  been  postponed  from  time  to  time,  be- 
cause of  Benedict's  delicate  health  and  some- 
what slender  prospects.  Agatha's  German 
sire  was  prudent  and  forecasting ;  and  the 
young  organist,  if  poor,  was  too  proud  to 
accept  the  kindly  but  cautious  overtures  of 
his  expectant  father-in-law.  No  one  knew 
this  better  than  Agatha's  uncle.  Father  Ru- 
dolph Stein,  the  pastor  of  St.  Gudule's,  who 
now  stood  facing  the  group  at  the  organ, 
another  silent  observer  of  Benedict's  rapt,  up- 
lifted visage. 

A  noble-hearted  priest  was  Father  Rudolph, 
combining  a  profound  spirituality  with  a  rare 
fund  of  sound  practical  sense.  To  look  into 
his  strong,  sallow  face,  with  its  benevolent 
mouth  and  honest,  unworldly  dark  eyes,  was 
to  say  to  one's  self  without  hesitation,  ''  This 
is  a  man  whom  I  can  trust  implicitly  :  whose 
advice  it  would  be  safe  to  follow  even  to  the 
letter. "i  Agatha  was  his  brother's  daughter : 
and  her  character,  as  well  as  her  countenance, 
was  very  like  her  uncle's  in  many  respects. 
She  was  really  Benedict's  complement ;  her 
solid  judgment  and  phlegmatic,  unimagina- 
tive disposition  serving  as  ballast  for  her  be- 


trothed's  somewhat  visionary  and  changeable 
nature. 

Now,  as  Schola  sobbed  out  the  last  Miserere 
nobis  of  the  andante^  it  was  Agatha's  turn  to 
take  up  the  ringing  allegro  of  the  Dona  nobis 
pacem,  which  she  did  in  a  voice  which  was 
true,  but  a  trifle  shrill,  and  which  lacked  the 
expression  and  delicate  articulation  of  Schola's 
rich  tones.  A  fretful  expression  came  over 
Benedict's  face,  and  he  sighed  unconsciously. 
Father  Rudolph  nodded  to  the  young  con- 
tralto, who  now  I'eaned  silently  against  the 
organ,  and  said  to  her,  in  a  low  voice  :  "  Come 
with  me  a  moment,  Schola ;  I  have  something 
to  say  to  you." 

The  door  of  a  communicating  room  stood 
open.  A  bright  light  was  burning  over  a  desk. 
A  large  picture  of  St.  Gudule  and  her  miracu- 
lous lantern  stood  upon  a  walnut  easel;  and  the 
walls  were  lined  with  well-filled  book-shelves. 
It  was  the  Sunday-school  library  ;  and  Schola 
was  the  librarian. 

Father  Rudolph  turned  the  leaves  of  the 
register  on  the  desk,  and  chatted  with  the 
young  girl  for  a  few  moments  over  some  in- 
correct entries ;  then  went  on  to  speak  of 
some  new  magazines  and  some  valuable  books 
he  was  about  adding  to  the  catalogue  of  the 
library.  At  last,  a  i)ropos  of  nothing,  he  asked, 
abruptly  :  "And  how  did  you  find  the  Miil- 
lers  to-day,  my  child  ?  " 

"Oh,  those  poor,  dear  creatures!"  ejacu- 
lated Schola,  her  clear  eyes  lifted  in  reply, 
her  lovely  face  flushing  bright  with  her  emo- 
tions ;  "I  cannot  tell  you  how  glad  I  am. 
Father,  that  you  put  them  upon  my  sick-list. 
They  are  so  much  more  comfortable  than  they 
were  at  first ;  and  Gretchen  was  so  grateful  to 
you,  to-day,  for  that  generous  alms  to  her 
afflicted  husband  ! " 

"Tut,  tut,"  said  the  priest,  smiling  ;  "  it  was 
but  a  trifle.  If  poor  Miiller  were  only  able  to 
get  upon  his  feet  again,  and  go  to  his  bench, 
he  would  need  no  one's  help  ;  for  he  is  an  ex- 
cellent workman." 

"So  he  said  this  morning,"  assented  Schola ; 
"but  he  added" — and  the  bright  face  looked 
puzzled — "that  his  misfortunes  were  all  his 
own  fault,  and  that  God  had  punished  him 
justly  for  the  misdeeds  of  the  past.  What 
could  he  mean,.  Father  ?  His  wife  says  he  has 
been  ever  sober  and  moral  and  industrious." 

"She  is  right,  Schola.  Fritz  Miiller  has 
never  been  addicted  to  any  of  the  grave  vices 
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of  his  class ;  but  this  is  what  he  meant : 
Miiller  and  his  wife  were  full  cousins, — blood- 
sisters'  children.  Their  parents  were  devout 
Catholics,  and  bitterly  opposed  the  marriage, 
because  of  the  close  relationship  and  the 
sacred  precept  of  the  Church.  But  serious 
as  was  that  obstacle,  my  good  child,  it  was  not 
all,  nor  the  worst  of  it — " 

Father  Rudolph  paused,  and  looked  through 
the  open  door  at  the  couple  they  had  just 
quitted.  The  lamp  upon  the  organ  threw  its 
rays  brightly  upon  them  both.  Benedict  was 
skill  pliyiug,  Agatha  was  still  singing,  hwi  the 
weary,  dissatisfied  expression  was  still  upon 
the  young  man's  face;  and  Agatha's  eyes 
were  troubled,  and  her  voice  full  of  some- 
thing which  suggested  tears. 

''Fritz  Miiller,"  continued  the  priest,  after 
this  pause,  "  was  betrothed  for  years  to  a  good 
and  gentle  girl  who  would  have  made  him  an 
admirable  wife.  They  were  on  the  eve  of  mar- 
riage, and  Fritz's  cousin,  Gretchen,  came  to 
make  a  visit  at  his  mother's,  to  help  with  the 
preparations  for  the  wedding.  Grretchen  was 
pretty,  and  had  charming  manners.  Maria, 
the  betrothed,  was  plain  and  somewhat  awk- 
ward. In  an  evil  hour,  Fritz  yielded  to  a  mad 
and  momentary  infatuation,  and  cast  to  the 
winds  his  honorable  trothplight,  as  well  as 
the  happiness  of  the  one  who  loved  and  trusted 
him.  On  the  morning  of  the  day  set  for  his 
union  with  Maria,  he  ran  off  with  his  cousin 
Gretchen,  and  was  married  to  her  by  a  magis- 
trate in  a  neighboring  town." 

''0  Father!"  murmured  Schola  ;  "and  what 
became  of  his  poor  betrothed  ?  " 

"Good,  gentle  Maria!"  sighed  Father  Ru- 
dolph ;  "poor,  broken  flower !  she  never  held 
up  her  head  again.  She  had  been  a  rosy,  ac- 
tive maiden,  who  had  never  known  an  hour's 
illness ;  but  from  the  day  of  that  unhal- 
lowed marriage,  she  sank  into  a  rapid  decline  ; 
and,  before  the  year  was  out,  I  read  the  fu- 
neral-service over  her  grave." 

Schola  clasped  her  slender  hands,  and  looked 
the  priest  full  in  the  face  with  her  innocent, 
grieving  eyes:  "How  terrible!"  she  said, 
slowly,  as  if  to  herself ;  "  a  marriage  unblest 
by  God  and  His  Church  ;  and  the  death  of 
that  poor,  broken-hearted  girl  lying,  like  a 
curse,  upon  their  new  life  !  Father  Rudolph, 
if  I  had  been  in  Gretchen's  place,  I  would 
sooner  have  died  than  married  Fritz  !" 

The   priest    looked  down    upon   her    fair, 


earnest  face  with  a  singular  intentness  in  his 
gaze  :  "  God  bless  you,  my  child,  and  ever  pre- 
serve you  in  these  pious  sentiments  !"  he  said, 
fervently.  "  Truly,  if  there  is  no  lasting  hap- 
piness here  or  hereafter  for  those  who  live 
in  the  wilful  violation  of  the  Divine  law  and 
precepts,  how  doubly  miserable  are  those  who 
add  to  that  violation  a  grievous  wrong  and 
scandal  to  the  souls  of  others  ! " 

"Come,  Schola,"  cried  Agatha,  from  the  ad- 
joining room  :  "it  is  growing  late." 

And  Benedict  began  to  gather  up  the  mu- 
sic, after  having  dismissed  the  band  of  chorus- 
singers. 

"  You  are  pale  to-night,  Bornemann,"  said 
Father  Rudolph. 

"I  have  a  headache,"  was  the  brief  reply; 
but  it  was  not  lost  upon  the  priest  with  what 
careful  tenderness  the  speaker  turned  to  fold 
the  warm  shawl  about  Schola's  little  figure ; 
whilst  Agatha  was  left,  unassisted,  to  adjust 
her  fur-lined  mantle. 
"  Good  night.  Father  Rudolph  ! " 
"  Good  night,  my  children  ! " 
And  the  young  folks  had  closed  the  base- 
ment-door behind  them,  and,  coming  out  of 
the  shadow  of  St.  Gudule's,  were  walking 
quickly  along  the  moonlit  streets.  The  sharp 
night  air  (it, was  late  in  September,  and  an- 
early  frost,)  seemed  to  strike  unfavorably  upon 
Benedict's  chest.  He  coughed  at  intervals, 
and  complained  of  feeling  chilly.  Agatha  was 
very  silent ;  but  Schola  talked  on,  in  her 
sweet,  natural,  guileless  way,  of  her  music,  of 
her  poor  people,  and  of  her  pupils ;  for  she 
gave  singing-lessons  to  a  number  of  children 
of  the  parish,  and  exerted  herself  to  the  ut- 
most to  swell  the  revenue  of  Benedict's  wid- 
owed mother. 

Seventeen  years  before,  Schola's  father  and 
Benedict's  (twin-brothers)  had  been  associated 
with  Mr.  Stein  in  his  mill-interests,  with  joint 
prospect  of  prosperous  success,  as  members  of 
a  well-established  firm.  But  a  terrible  explo- 
sion had  taken  place,  one  day,  in  the  engine- 
room  of  the  principal  mill ;  and  the  Borne- 
mann brothers,  without  a  moment's  warning, 
were  hurled  into  eternity  together  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye.  The  night  after  the  ac- 
cident, on  Benedict's  tenth  birthday,  and  un- 
der his  mother's  roof  (where  the  two  afflicted 
widows  had  met  and  mourned  in  the  common 
sympathy  of  their  awful  bereavement),  little 
Schola  opened  her  eyes,  for  the  first  time,  upon 
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a  world  of  care,  just  as  her  agonized  mother, 
for  the  last  time,  closed  hers  upon  it  and  its 
griefs  for  evermore.  From  that  sad  hour  the 
little  orphan  maid  had  found  a  good,  if  not  al- 
ways a  tender,  parent  in  her  Aunt  Katrina. 
Born  on  the  little  Benedict's  birthday,  and 
baptized  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Benedict,  it  had 
seemed  a  fitting  thing  to  Father  Rudolph  that 
the  baby-girl  should  bear  the  name  of  Scho- 
lastica.  And,  if  it  so  fell  out,  as  the  years 
went  on,  that  Frau  Bornemann's  absorbing 
care  and  tenderness  for  her  son  so  drained  the 
fount  of  her  maternal  affections  that  it  left 
but  scanty  measure  for  the  orphan  niece, 
Schola's  buoyant,  unselfish  heart  never  seemed 
to  note  the  difference  ;  and  the  good  priest  of 
St.  Gudule's  rejoiced  secretly  in  the  growing 
sanctity  of  the  brave,  young  virgin  soul  which 
he  was  guiding  to  exalted  perfection  through 
paths  of  exceptional  holiness. 

Just  to-night  Schola's  thoughts  were  full 
of  the  history,  of  the  Miillers  and  their  misfor- 
tunes ;  and  so  it  came  to  pass  that  as  they 
walked  home  from  the  church  together  she 
poured  forth  to  her  silent  companions  the  ro- 
mance of  the  false  Fritz  and  the  treacherous 
Gretchen,  and  of  the  poor,  forsaken  Maria. 
''And  they  have  had  no  end  of  sorrow  and 
trouble  ever  since,"  she  concluded,  not  heed- 
ing the  sudden  tremor  of  Benedict's  arm  un- 
der her  clasping  hand.  "Child  after  child  hasi 
been  taken  from  them  by  death  ;  and  they  are 
now  left  quite  alone  in  the  world  ;  poor  Fritz, 
a  helpless  cripple,  supported  by  alms,  or  by 
the  scanty  work  of  Gretchen's  needle.  Has 
not  the  dead  Maria  been  terribly  avenged  !" 

She  looked  up,  as  she  spoke,  into  her  com- 
panions' faces.  Was  it  only  the  moonlight 
which  made  Benedict  seem  so  ghastly  pale, 
and  which  gave  Agatha's  eyes  that  strange, 
unnatural  lustre  ? 

They  had  reached  the  door  of  Mr.  Stein's 
handsome  house  (it  was  only  a  few  blocks 
from  St.  Gudule's),  and  the  elder  girl  wa$i 
making  her  adieux  rather  hurriedly.  She 
stooped  and  pressed  a  warm  kiss,  however, 
with  unusual  fervor,  on  Schola's  open  brow ; 
and,  with  a  brief  "  Good-night ! "  to  her  be- 
trothed, had  vanished  into  the  house,  leaving 
the  cousins  to  pursue  their  homeward  way  in 
silence. 

"  How  grave  Agatha  seemed  to-night ! "  said 
Schola  at  last,  musingly.  ''  I  never  saw  her 
so  pale  before  ;   and  she  looked  at  me  so  oddly 


just  now,  T  could  almost  fancy  she  were 
grieved  or  displeased  about  something.  Could 
it  be  that  I  scandalized  her  by  repeating  that 
history  of  the  poor  Miillers  and  their  short- 
comings ?  Tell  me,  Benedict,  have  I  done 
wrong  ?  " 

"Heaven  help  us  ! — No  !"  cried  her  cousin, 
with  such  unwonted  and  uncalled-for  vehe- 
mence that  the  young  girl  started  and  almost 
dropped  her  hold  upon  his  arm.  "You  are 
always  right,  heart's  darling  ;  and  it  is  I — I — 
Benedict  Bornemann,  who  have  done  the 
wrongi  Schola !  Schola !  I  am  the  most 
miserable  man  on  the  face  of  God's  earth  to- 
night!" 

"  Bennie  !  dear  Bennie  ! "  said  Schola^ 
shocked  and  surprised,  but  knowing  her  cous- 
in's peculiar  temperament,  and  speaking 
soothingly  to  him,  as  was  her  custom  ;  "  what 
is  the  matter  ?  What  has  happened  to  dis- 
tress you  ?  " 

"  0  Schola  !  if  I  only  dared  to  tell  you  all !" 
and  he  looked  wistfully  down  into  the  sweet, 
innocent  face  at  his  side. 

"  What  is  it,  Bennie  ?  Why  should  you 
fear  to  tell  me  ?  "  And  she  returned  his  gaze 
freely  and  unembarrassedly.  "  Why,  there  is 
not  a  single  thought  in  my  whole  heart  that  I 
would  be  afraid  or  ashamed  to  lay  open  to 
you.    No,  Bennie  :  not  one." 

Benedict  groaned. 

"  My  precious  pet,  you  do  not  understand. 
0  Heaven  !  I  blush  to  tell  you.  You  will  de- 
spise me,  I  know,  for  saying  it :  I  no  longer 
love  Agatha  Stein,  and — " 

"And  Agatha  has  discovered  it  ?  "  cried  the 
young  girl,  in  her  charming  simplicity.  "  Poor 
Agatha  !  poor  Agatha  I  no  wonder  she  looked 
pale  and  troubled  to-night.  0  Bennie,  thei*e 
must  be  some  serious  mistake.  Agatha  is  so 
good,  so  sensible,  so  devoted  ;  you  have  known 
her  so  long.  Perhaps  you  only  fancy  you  do 
not  love  her." 

"  Here  we  are  at  home,"  said  her  cousin, 
with  a  sharp  ring  in  his  voice,  as  if  from  bod- 
ily pain  ;  adding,  under  his  breath  :  "  I  hope 
to  Heaven  mother  has  gone  to  her  room  ! " 

Schola  preceded  him  into  the  little  parlor, 
turned  up  the  light,  and  pushed  him  gently 
into  an  easy-chair  by  the  glowing  fire.  His' 
dressing-gown  and  slippers  lay  close  at  hand, 
where  the  tender  mother  had  placed  them  by 
the  fireside,  snugly  waiting  the  arrival  of  the 
idolized  owner. 
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"  See,  we  are  all  alone,  Benedict,"  said  the 
little  maiden,  dropping  off  her  shawl  and  hat. 
and  standing  a  lovely  picture  of  unconscious 
blonde  beauty  before  his  troubled  eyes.  ''Aunt 
Katrina  is  abed.  Give  me  your  cap  and  gloves, 
and  tell  me  all  about  it.  You  look  quite  worn 
and  ill.  When  did  this  trouble  with  Agatha 
begin  ?  Surely  you  will  not  refuse  to  con- 
fide in  your  little  Sehola,  your  own  little  lov- 
ing sister  ?  " 

"  Sister  ?  "  he  shrieked,  almost  with  vio- 
lence ;  "  by  St.  Gudule,  no  ! — never  a  sister ! " 

Then,  seeing  that  startled,  uncomprehend- 
ing look  in  her  clear  eyes,  he  recovered  him- 
self with  a  strong  effort,  and  spoke  more 
calmly  and  in  a  gentler  key :  "  To  be  plain 
with  you,  Sehola, — but,  first,  do  not  stare  at 
me  in  that  strange  way  ;  please  turn  your  eyes 
away,  dear,  and  look  into  the  fire.  There, — 
that  is  better.  Now  I  have  more  courage  to 
tell  you  that  I  never  knew  I  did  not  truly  love 
Agatha  Stein  nntil  that  time,  six  months  ago, 
when — " 

He  stopped  again,  and  gazed  search ingly 
into  her  fair,  downcast  face. 

"  Until — when  ?  "  she  repeated,  without 
lifting  her  eyes,  but  really  beginning  to  en- 
tertain uneasy  doubts  of  her  companion's 
sanity. 

"  Until  you  went  away  on  that  visit  to  the 
convent,  last  spring." 

"And  what  happened  then  ? "  she  ques- 
tioned, calmly  ;  young  as  she  was,  speaking 
as  a  mother  might  speak  to  a  nervous,  suffer- 
ing child. 

"  0  Sehola !  Sehola !  you  will  drive  me 
mad  ! "  burst  forth  from  Benedict,  as  he  hid 
his  agonized  face  in  his  hands. 

She  dropped  on  one  knee  beside  his  chair, 
her  sweet  eyes  raised,  the  firelight  glowing 
upon  her  long,  flaxen  braids.  She  drew  one 
of  his  hands  from  his  face,  and  looked  into  it, 
brave  and  helpful,  saying :  "  Now,  Bennie, 
dear  boy,  you  must  tell  me  all.  I  do  not  un- 
derstand you  at  all  to-night ;  but  I  understand 
enough  to  know  that  there  is  something  ter- 
rible on  your  mind,  and  that,  if  you  do  not  re- 
lieve it  at  once,  you  will  have  one  of  your  sick 
spells,  and  Aunt  Katrina  will 'be  worried  to 
death." 

He  took  her  charming  face  between  his  cold 
hands  and  gazed  into  it  with  eyes  luminous 
with  some  powerful  emotion.  She  had  never 
seen  that  look  in  his  eyes  before  ;  but  Father 


Rudolph  and  his  niece  had  seen  it  there,  an 
hour  ago,  when  a  rich  voice  sang  the  Agnus 
Dei  in  the  basement  of  St.  Gudule's. 

"Little  one,"  he  said,  huskily,  "remember 
Fritz  Mliller  and  his  cousin  Gretchen.  Ir 
you  must  have  it, — God  forgive  me  !  but  I  can- 
not help  it, — I  do  not  love  Agatha  Stein,  be- 
cause I  have  learned  to  love — SchoJa  Borne" 
mann  !  " 

She  sprang  from  his  grasp  like  a  startled 
fawn.  She  did  not  scream  nor  swoon,  al- 
though a  blow  in  the  face  from  her  cousin's 
hand  could  not  have  been  more  terrible,  or 
more  unexpected ;  but  she  stood  before  him 
one  second,  white  as  a  corpse,  her  soft  eyes 
dilated,  her  slender  hands  lifted  as  if  to  ward 
off  a  coming  shock — and  the  next,  she  was 
gone,  s'wift  as  an  arrow,  up  the  staircase. 
Without  stopping  to  consider  his  impulse, — 
consumed  with  an  insane  desire  to  ascertain 
what  new  and  powerful  emotions  his  last  words 
might  have  aroused  in  that  young,  inexperi- 
enced heart, — Benedict  darted  after  her ;  but 
before  he  had  reached  the  first  landing  on  the 
stairs,  he  heard  the  door  of  his  cousin's  room 
shut  quickly,  and  the  key  turn  sharply  in  the 
lock.  Biting  his  lip  until  the  blood  came,  the 
young  man  strode,  with  folded  ai'ms,  into  his 
own  apartment,  and  began  to  pace  the  floor  in 
a  wordless  agony  of  wild  and  uncontrolled 
emotion. 

(conclusion  next  week.) 


The  Saint  of  Genoa. 

(Conclusion.) 

What  yet  remains  to  be  said  of  St.  Catha- 
rine ?  Much  more  might  still  be  written  ; 
for  if  a  learned  preacher  could  give  ten  long^ 
eloquent  sermons  upon  her  life  and  its  les- 
sons, and  not  exhaust  the  subject,  we  may 
form  some  idea  of  how  much  can  be  said  of 
her. 

We  are  told  that  there  is  hardly  a  more 
useful  occupation  for  the  soul  than  to  watch 
God  ;  and  that  by  this  scrutiny  of  Him  we,  so 
to  speak,  intensify  our  likeness  to  Him.  We 
must  make  our  hearts  like  the  sensitive-paper 
of  the  photographer,  and  then  spread  them 
out  to  the  sun  of  truth,  and  so  get  God  photo- 
graphed, as  it  were,  upon  them.  And  how 
sjaall  we  be  scrutinizing  God,  if  not  by  watch- 
ing His  divine  operations  in  creation  ?    It  was 
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thi-s  love  of  watching  Gorl.that  led  the  monks 
of  old  to  the  study  of  natural  science  :  they 
Avere  watching  God  at  work  in  His  vast  labo- 
ratory,— watching  Him  as,  with  infinite  wis- 
dom, He  maintained  and  guided  the  huge  fabric 
of  the  universe.  If  it  is  well  to  contemplate 
Ood  in  nature,  how  much  more  efficacious  to 
i5tudy  Him  in  the  supernatural  ?  and  where 
can  we  be  watching  God  better  than  by  look- 
ing on  while  He  is  at  work  in  a  soul  ?  And 
the  more  exalted  a  work  divine  grace  is  thus 
effecting,  the  nearer  the  view  we  get  of  Him. 
Therefore,  it  is  a  most  salutary  exercise  to  study 
the  lives  of  those  exalted  saints, — to  study  them 
liumbly,  reverently,  and  earnestly.  We  may 
not  be  able  to  imitate  them,  but  we  are  con- 
templating God.  Every  time  that  a  stum- 
bling-block seems  thrown  in  our  way,  let  us 
humble  ourselves,  and  try  and  discover  what 
faulty  attachment  to  our  imperfections  is 
blinding  the  eyes  of  our  soul,  remembering 
that  onl}^  the  truly  clean  of  heart  can  see  God. 

One  great  obstacle  to  the  general  perusal  of 
the  lives  of  the  saints  is,  that  almost  every  one 
fancies  that,  in  order  to  derive  benefit  from 
spiritual  books,  it  is  necessary  to  remember 
them  as  we  would  text-books  ;  but  this  is  not 
precisely  so.  There  are  some  spiritual  trea- 
tises which  we  can  read  with  understanding, 
but  without  any  memory  ;  and  these,  it  is  safe 
to  affirm,  are  the  most  profitable.  We  cannot 
quote  them  either  spitefully  or  vaingloriously : 
they  have  sunk  down  into  our  souls  like  rain 
into  a  thirsty  soil,  and  we  can  find  no  trace  of 
them  ;  but  by-and-by  the  arid  ground  will 
bud  forth  herbs  and  flowers,  and  our  souls  will 
blossom  with  virtues.  To  such  works  belongs 
the  quaint  Vita  Antica.  Read  a  chapter  of  it 
daily  during  some  holy  season, — Lent,  for  in- 
stance ;  perhaps  no  memory  of  it  will  remain 
in  your  mind  when  you  have  finished,  but 
some  new  virtue  will  adorn  your  life.  It  was 
of  this  class  of  spiritual  operations  that  St. 
Catharine  spoke  when  she  said,  "  So  long  as 
any  one  can  speak  of  divine  things,  enjoy  and 
understand  them,  remember  and  desire  them, 
he  has  not  yet  arrived  in  port ;  still  these  are 
ways  and  means  to  guide  him  thither." 

Can  we  bid  farewell  to  St.  Catharine  and 
not  first  try  and  learn  something  about  her 
saintly  confessor,  Padre  Marobotto  ?  Should 
we  allow  her  great  virtues  to  eclipse  his  ?  His 
cause  has  never  been  presented  to  Rome  ;  noi^, 
however,  because  he  is  unworthy  of  the  honor ; 


not  because  the  love  and  homage  of  the  Geno- 
ese for  him  are  lacking  ;  but  because  it  is  not 
customary  to  twice  call  the  attention  of  the 
Sacred  Congregation  of  Rites  to  the  same  set 
of  facts.  ISot  only  is  his  life  connected  with 
St.  Catharine's  in  such  a  way  that  those  who 
know  her  must  also  know  him,  those  who 
love  her  must  also  revere  him, — but  his  life  is 
so  exactly  like  hers,  that  in  studying  her  we 
are  also  learning  from  him  ;  and  in  such  cases 
it  is  usual  to  canonize  the  greater  saint  of  the 
two,  leaving  the  other  to  the  silent  reverence 
of  the  faithful.  His  life  was  like  hers  ;  the 
charity  of  God  was  poured  forth  into  his  heart 
in  the  same  way  that  it  was  into  hers,  only  in 
a  slightly  lesser  degree  ;  in  him  all  divine 
operations  were  the  same,  only  less  clearly 
marked  ;  his  exterfaal  good  works  were  the 
same, — works  of  corporal  and  spiritual  mercy 
among  the  suffering  poor ;  and,  like  her,  his 
body  is  preserved  from  the  penalty  of  loath- 
some decay,  and  is  to-day  the  most  precious 
treasure  of  the  convent  of  which  he  was  once 
the  inmate. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  generally  known  in  this 
country  that  such  preservation  of  the  body  is 
the  reward  of  a  very  high  degree  of  purity,  a 
supernatural  chastity.  Dust  to  dust  is  indeed 
laid  upon  all ;  but  where  there  has  been  a  su- 
pernatural freedom  from  the  corruption  of 
humanity,  there  is  also,  sometimes,  a  super- 
natural exemption  from  the  necessity  of  de- 
cay. Although  the  bodies  of  such  saints  are 
preserved  intact  from  this  animal  decay,  they 
follow  the  rules  of  the  gradual  change  and 
destruction  of  inanimate  matter,  and  there- 
fore great  care  is  always  taken  of  such  relics  : 
light  and  air  are  excluded  from  them  as  much 
as  possible ;  hence,  as  we  have,  seen,  St.  Cath- 
arine is  veiled. 

Those  who  censured  the  friendship  between 
St.  Catharine  and  her  companion  and  friend  be- 
longed to  that  class  of  minds  of  which  we  have 
a  large  number  at  the  present  day, — persons 
who  imagine  that  a  mutual  avoidance  and  a 
mutual  abhorrence  between  the  sexes  consti- 
tute the  virtue  of  purity  ;  whereas  mutual 
avoidance  is  simply  a  precaution,  and  is  good 
just  so  far  as  it  is  necessary,  and  no  farther. 
True  purity  consists  in  loving,  reverencing 
and  honoring  in  one  another  the  image  and 
likeness  of  God. 

Saints  like  these  we  have  none,  and  there 
are  those — not  a  few  either — who  say  we  do 
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not  want  thf?m,  we  do  not  need  them  ;  that 
we  need  workers  at  present,  and,  after  the 
Church  is  well  established,  perhaps  we  can  af- 
ford a  few  contemplatives  just  by  way  of  or- 
nament. If  not  their  precise  words,  these  are 
at  least  their  sentiments.  Those  who  say 
these  things  would  no  doubt  shudder  at  the 
bare  thought  of  blasphemy ;  yet  what  is  it  if 
not  something  akin  to  blasphemy  to  say  that 
we  do  not  want  God  to  be  loved  ?  Now,  that 
is  just  what  we  are  doing  if  we  say  we  do  not 
desire  saints  like  St.  Catharine  among  us.  No 
one  can  love  God  with  that  same  ardent  love 
which  dwelt  in  her  heart  and  not  be  affected 
by  it  in  much  the  same  manner  as  she  was  : 
a  life  like  hers  is  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  genuine  love  of  God. 

We  do  not  want  such  saints  !  Think  a 
moment  what  that  means.  Do  we  not  wish 
our  country  to  be  represented  in  that  choir  of 
the  heavenly  hierarchies  standing  nearest  to 
the  throne  of  God  ?  What  should  we  think  of 
the  patriotism  of  a  man  who  wished,  his  sec- 
tion of  the  country  to  remain  forever  under  a 
territorial  form  of  government,  without  full 
right  of  representation  at  the  capital  ?  Yet 
we  are  doing  something  infinitely  more  ab- 
surd when  we  say  that  we  do  not  wish  for  full 
representation  in  heaven.  If  there  were  any 
•ountry  that  would  refuse  to  receive  ministers 
from  the  United  States,  under  the  pretext  that 
all  the  representation  our  Government  needed 
•ould  be  furnished  by  consuls,  would  not  every 
patriotic  citizen  be  beside  himself  with  indig- 
nation at  this  great  insult  ?  Seraphic  saints 
are  ministers-plenipotentiary  sent  from  earth 
to  the  court  of  heaven  ;  and  it  is  an  honor  be- 
yond all  honors  for  a  country  to  be  permitted 
by  God  to  send  such  an  ambassador. 

Do  we  really  need  them  ?  Yes  :  indeed  we 
do ;  and  if  we  understood  rightly  the  commun- 
ion of  saints,  that  grand  treasury  of  the  Church, 
we  should  not  find  their  lives  so  useless.  We 
toraplain  that  they  do  so  little,  and  we  need 
workers,  constant  workers.  Alas,  what  does 
our  work  avail !  We  work  much,  but  the 
most  of  our  work  is  for  ourselves,  and  so  little 
for  God  ;  and  what  is  not  done  for  God  is  lost, 
and  lost  for  eternity.  With  all  our  activity, 
all  our  bustle,  we  are  only  casting  copper 
coins  into  the  treasury  of  the  communion  of 
saints,  with  perhaps,  at  rare  intervals,  one  or 
two  of  silver  ;  while  the  seraphic  souls  throw 
in  nothing  but  gold,  which  we  can  appropri- 


ate to  our  use  by  means  of  the  precious  priv- 
ilege of  gaining  indulgences. 

God  bestows  the  powers  of  mind  and  soul  in 
two  ways  :  internally  and  externally  ;  that  is. 
He  gives  to  some  great  intellectual  capacity, 
so  that  they  may  employ  it  for  the  use  of 
others  in  the  apparent  forgetful ness  of  their 
own  needs  ;  and  this  is  possessing  it  externally 
— a  very  usual  vocation.  To  some  few  He 
gives  their  capacities  internally ;  that  is,  for 
their  own  special  benefit.  Occasionally  a  few 
flashes  of  this  interior  light  may  break  forth 
for  the  illumination  of  others,  but,  for  th& 
most  part,  it  remains  hidden  from  the  world. 
These  are  the  contemplatives,  and  God  has 
made  them  what  they  are  ;  He  has  given  them 
their  brilliant  intelligence  so  that  He  may 
unfold  Himself  to  them,  and  thus  gain  a  love 
from  them  proportionate  to  their  knowledge 
of  Him.  We  cannot  drag  this  knowledge 
down  to  work-a-day  purposes :  God  did  not 
give  it  for  that :  He  will  take  it  away  if  be- 
stowed on  aught  else  save  Himself  alone  ;  and 
perhaps  here  we  may  find  the  secret  of  those 
brilliant  beginnings  of  an  externally  useful 
life,  which  are  so  often  quenched  in  a  worse 
than  useless  mediocrity.  Nor  is  this  internal 
life  a  selfish  one,  as  some  may  think  ;  creatures 
have  their  only  value  because  they  are  the 
handiwork  of  God,  and  our  labors  in  their  be- 
half are  unselfish  only  in  proportion  as  we  see 
in  them  nothing  but  the  image  and  likeness 
of  God.  If  it  can  be  unselfish  to  give  our  ex- 
clusive attention  to  creatures,  how  much  more 
unselfish  to  give  it  entirely,  to  the  Creator  ? 
Happy  those  whom  He  permits  to  serve  Him 
thus ! 

Nor  are  such  servants  of  God  useless  to  us  : 
the  love  which  He  has  for  them  makes  Him 
gaze  with  complacency  on  all  that  surrounds 
them ;  graces  and  blessings  flow  from  them 
on  all  sides.  Thrice  blest  the  country  pos- 
sessing one  such  soul !  Where  one  soul  is 
serving  God  on  earth  as  the  blessed  serve  Him 
in  heaven,  there  is  a  heaven  on  earth. 

There  are  some  who  argue  that  God  does 
not  wish  such  saints  from  us  because  there 
have  never  been  such  among  the  Anglo-Saxon 
saints  ;  but  perhaps  there  have  been  more  re- 
sembling them  than  we  are  aware  of.  We 
must  remember  that  the  so-called  Reformation 
blotted  out  all  tradition  or  recollection  of  such  - 
things ;  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  annals  were 
compiled  when    austerities  and  similar  piety 
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were  the  rule,  and  not  the  exception ;  and 
that  the  one  who  has  presented  the  records  of 
Anglo-Saxon  days  to  this  generation  was  not 
a  believer  in  asceticism,  and  therefore  would 
not  be  likely  to  search  for  evidences  of  it. 

Is  it  true  that  the  penances  and  acts  of 
liumiliation  which  other  Catholic  nations 
practise  have  always  been  so  utterly  repug- 
nant to  the  English  mind  ?  It  was  an  Eng- 
lish king — was  it  not  ? — who  submitted  to  be 
publicly  scourged  to  atone  for  what  ? — a  few 
angry  words,  which  indeed,  through  the  mis- 
interpretation of  others,  led  to  serious  conse- 
quences, but  which  were  spoken  without 
thought  of  sin.  We  sometimes  speak — not  in 
rashness,  not  in  anger,  but  calmly  and  deliber- 
ately— whole  sentences,  in  which  every  word  is 
a  death-blow  to  the  good  name  of  some  one, 
securing  for  that  unfortunate  person,  not  a 
martyrdom — which  is  only  a  gateway  to  par- 
adise— but  a  shameful  pit  of  dishonor,  in 
which  despair  may  drive  to  acts  which  will 
insure  eternal  perdition.  We  may  have  gained 
credence  from  those  who  have  it  most  in  their 
power  to  stab  and  crush  such  an  individual  to 
the  dust ;  but  we,  descendants  of  the  subjects 
of  that  English  king,  would  be  surprised  were 
we  told  to  bestow  upon  ourselves  in  the  pri- 
vacy of  our  own  rooms  that  punishment  which 
he  willingly  received  publicly  from  others; 
and  yet  are  we  not  more  guilty  than  he  ?  Oh, 
it  is  not  the  English  mind  that  finds  penances 
and  humiliations  repulsive  :  it  is  the  mind  in 
which  the  fire  of  divine  love  has  been  cooled 
by  the  cold  blasts  of  heresy. 

We  need  not  think  that  any  country  is  filled 
with  saints  like  St.  Catharine  and  Padre  Maro- 
botto  :  they  are  among  the  most  precious  gifts 
of  God,  and  are  very  rare  ;  but  one  only  will 
work  marvels  for  a  country.  An  aged  relig- 
ious, on  being  congratulated  on  the  astonish- 
ing, success  and  wonderful  beauty  of  his  life's 
work,  made  the  following  remarkable  reply. 
He  was  not  one  who  had  spent  his  years  in 
idleness,  either  real  or  apparent.  Those  who 
wish  to  censure  him — and  the  good  are  the 
ones  who  are  most  bitterly  censured — com- 
plain of  his  over-activity,  and  are  vexed  at  his 
material  successes : 

"  Yes  :  it  is  all  very  beautiful,"  he  said,  look- 
ing at  a  scene  as  near  as  possible  like  the  para- 
dise Adam  lost  for  himself  and  for  us ;  "  all 
very  beautiful ;  God's  help  is  plainly  visible ; 
but  there  is  something  lacking  :  it  stays  here, 


it  will  not  spread.  Alas !  we  have  no  great 
saints,  and  without  them  a  truly  Catholic 
spirit  will  not  spread.  We  want  a  Rose  of 
Lima  for  the  United  States ;  one  Rose  of 
Lima,  and  the  whole  country  will  be  con- 
verted !  Such  souls  draw  down  a  blessing 
which  nothing  else  can  win.  Let  us  pray  God 
to  send  us  just  one  such." 

Yes  :  we  need  a  Rose  of  Lima, — need  her  as 
Israel  needed  a  Redeemer,  when  Simeon  be- 
sought the  Lord  that  his  days  might  be  pro- 
longed so  that  his  eyes  might  behold  the  Just 
One ;  we  need  her  as  all  women  needed  the 
Virgin  who  would  bring  forth  a  Son,  when  our 
dear  Lady  was  begging  God  to  grant  her  the 
grace  to  be  the  servant  of  this  holy  Maiden.  Oh 
for  just  one  seraphic  heart  in  our  midst,  to  love 
God  somewhat  as  He  should  be  loved  !  And  no 
doubt  the  ardent  fire  of  divine  love  dwelling 
in  such  a  heart  would  melt  all  those  cold  ice- 
bergs of  heresy  which  are  chilling  our  faith. 

We  need  not  aspire  to  be  such  ourselves. 
To  be  such  a  saint  it  is  not  necessary  to  do 
great  things,  or  to  know  much  ;  all  that  one 
must  do  is  to  keep  a  very  clean  heart,  free 
from  all  inordinate  attachments,  and  to  have 
a  will  always  united  to  the  will  of  God.  The 
wonderful  things  are  the  operations  of  those 
special  graces  which  are  only  poured  in  where 
God  finds  the  vase  empty,  perfectly  empty. 
If  we  all  unite  in  earnest,  humble  prayer  to 
God  to  send  us  one  Rose  of  Lima,  to  the  most 
humble,  the  most  self-forgetful,  to  the  one 
most  devoid  of  self-seeking  wall  come  the  joy- 
ful message  of  the  Lord,  as  it  came  to  Mary 
in  the  silent  midnight  hour  at  Nazareth. 


Any  Wife  to  Any  Husband. 

BY    MARY   E.  MANNIX. 

SWEET  heart,  'tis  Christmas  time  again, 
The  book  is  closed,  the  page  is  read,  ' 
So  much  of  joy,  so  much  of  pain, — 

The  year  is  almost  dead. 
And  as  it  drifts  towards  the  goal, 

And  nears  the  portals  of  the  past, 
I  seek  its  offerings  in  ray  soul 
And  give  to  thee  the  last. 

The  last  in  time  but  not  in  worth, 
For  with  the  swift,  departing  year 

I  send  my  soul's  best  wishes  forth, 
Unfreighted  by  a  tear, 
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Unburdened  by  a  single  thought 
or  doubj,  or  dole,  sweet  heart,  for  tUee  : 

Thy  spirit  reads  mine  as  it  ought, 
And  so  it  is  with  me. 

O  blessed  Faith,  content  and  sure, 

Thy  steadfastness  no  time  can  change  ; 
O  perfect  Love,  serene  and  pure, 

Thou  kttow'st  nor  death,  nor  change. 
Then  as  the  old  year  seeks  the  goal, 

And  nears  the  portals  of  the  past, 
For  thee  a  thought  illumes  my  soul. 

The  brightest — and  the  last. 


Christmas  in  Rome  when  Rome  was 
Free. 


A  LEAF    FROM   A    TRAVELLER  8   JOURNAL.' 

Christmas  Day  in  Rome  is  truly  a  happy 
day.  On  the  vigil  of  that  great  Feast  when 
the  Eternal  Son  of  God  was  born  amongst  us, 
you  may  see  the  faithful  silently  walking  to 
their  respective  churches  to  prepare,  by  the 
consoling  duty  of  confession,  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Nativity  of  our  Lord.  Laurels 
and  green  twigs  of  every  kind  are  abundantly 
strewn  in  front  and  on  the  pavement  of  the 
churches.  Everything  speaks  of  a  high  festi- 
val being  at  hand,  which  all  must  celebrate  with 
due  solemnity.  Midnight  Mass  is  not  allowed 
in  Rome,  except  to  a  few  privileged  churches 
and  convents  ;  but  at  eight  o'clock  at  night,  in 
the  Sistine  Chapel,  the  Pope,  with  the  Cardi- 
nals, commences  the  Matins  of  the  following 
day ;  and  at  10  o'clock  at  night  the  Mass  of 
midnight  is  celebrated. 

When  this  holy  function  is  ended,  all  retire; 
and  till  the  aurora  (about  3  o'clock)  Rome  is 
silent ;  no  sound  is  heard  save  the  Calabrian 
pipes,  which  real  shepherds  from  that  roman- 
tic district  play  beneath  the  windows  of  the 
inhabitants.  At  the  first  blush  of  aurora,  St. 
Mary  Major's  bells  sound  the  glad  tidings  of 
the  Nativity,  and  wake  the  slumbering  city  to 
vigilant  commemoration.  The  Canons  of  that 
ancient  fane  now  place  over  the  high  altar  the 
first  poor  couch  on  which  the  weeping  One  of 
Bethlehem  lay — the  Holy  Crib. 

The  bells  of  above  three  hundred  churches 
now  summon  the  faithful  to  the  first  Mass ; 
and  thousands  of  altars  in  those  churches 
shine  with  innumerable  lights  in  honor  of  the 
joyful  time.     Music,  sweet  as  that  which  an- 


gel-voices carolled  when,  breaking  the  still- 
ness of  that  blessed  night,  they  sang  Gloria  in 
excelsis  Deo  !  how  breathes  in  every  temple, 
and  melts  the  yielding  soul  to  devotion  and 
love.  Clouds  of  incense,  the  happy  emblem 
of  ascending  prayer,  rise  to  the  vaulted  roof  of 
each  sacred  edifice,  while  the  heartfelt  orisons 
of  the  servants  of  God  mount  to  heaven. 
Many  hundreds  of  Masses  are  offered  by  10 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  Every  altar  is  richly 
adorned,  every  priest  habited  in  his  costliest 
robes,  and  every  citizen  in  his  best  attire. 
Feliclssima  festa  !  is  the  salutation  of  all  that 
know  you  ;  and  you  are  convinced  by  all  you 
see  and  hear  that  the  day  of  gladness  has 
dawned — that  tidings  of  great  joy  are  brought 
to  men.  The  guns  of  S.  Angelo  blaze  away 
through  their  iron  throats,  and  shake  the  en- 
tire city  ;  while  the  banners  waving  on  the 
castle  walls  seem  like  night-clouds  moving 
over  the  fortress. 

At  9  o'clock  I  hastened  to  St.  Peter's  to  be 
present  at  the  High  Mass  celebrated  at  the 
chief  altar  by  the  Supreme  Pontiff  himself. 
How  beautifully  was  the  whole  interior  of 
that  splendid  edifice  decorated  !  An  immense  , 
screen  of  crimson  silk  damask,  bespangled  with 
gold,  and  beautifully  festooned,  filled  up  the 
wide  span  of  the  interior,  to  form  a  back- 
ground for  the  Pontifical  throne.  The  amaz- 
ing \area  of  the  whole  chancel  was  covered 
with  rich  carpeting,  and  the  pillars  of  the 
church  were  clothed  in  silk  and  gold  from 
plinth  to  capital.  The  benches  for  the  Car- 
dinals and  Bishops  were  arranged  round  the 
great  space  between  the  throne  and  the  altar. 
Lustres  shed  their  countless  twinklings,  the 
hundred  lamps  round  the  tombs  of  the  Apos- 
tles shone  brightly,  and  thousands  of  tapers 
beamed  on  every  side. 

By  10  o'clock  there  were  at  least  ten  thou- 
sand people  in  that  vast  edifice.  Twelve  trum- 
pets now  gave  tongue  at  the  front  door  to  an- 
nounce the  approach  of  the  Father  of  the  Faith- 
ful. The  measured  tramp  of  military  was 
heard — 'twas  the  Noble  Guard,  in  their  richest 
uniform,  advancing  down  the  middle  of  the 
nave,  with  drawn  sabres,  and  caps  decorated 
with  white  plumes  nodding  gracefully  to  their 
step.  They  passed  the  high  altar  in  two  de- 
files and  arranged  themselves  in  double  lines, 
stretching  from  the  altar  to  the '  Cardinals' 
benches.  The  Swiss  Guard,  in  their  pictu- 
resque costume,  took  their  places  in  every  point 
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of  the  church  where  order  might  be  required  ; 
and  the  dragoons  stood  in  rank  and  file  in  the 
nave,  while  the  infantry  were  on  guard  near 
the  porch. 

A  pause  of  a  few  minutes  now  ensued,  at 
the  end  of  which  the  unrivalled  choir  of  his 
Holiness  sang  the  exulting  anthem  in  Latin  : 
"I  was  rejoiced  when  it  was  said  unto  me,  we 
shall  go  into  the  house  of  the  Lord."  Again 
silence  ensued,  and  again  was  broken  by  the 
twelve  trumpets  prolonging  their  brazen  notes 
till  the  extremest  angle  of  the  church  re- 
turned the  loud  echo.  And  now  came  the  ad- 
vance of  the  procession,  consisting,  first  of  the 
lower  officials  in  beautiful  attire,  slowly  and 
easily  moving,  and  followed  by  the  next  grade 
of  officers :  bands  of  soldiers,  household  troops, 
and  Swiss  in  armor,  filling  up  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  different  classes  of  the  procession. 
Then  came  the  Canons,  and  the  Roman  Senator 
with  his  attendants ;  next  the  Monsignors 
or  Prelates  of  the  household;  about  forty 
Bishops  followed  these,  among  whom  some 
were  Greeks  ;  next  the  Cardinals,  each  with  an 
attendant  train-bearer  ;  and  lastly,  borne  aloft 
in  a  magnificent  chair,  carried  by  twelve  men, 
dressed  in  rich  crimson  silk,  came  the  saintly 
Pope,  Gregory  XVL  A  splendid  canopy  was 
held  by  twelve  others  over  his  revered  head, 
while  two  large  ostrich-feather  flabelU  were 
waved  on  each  side  of  him. 

At  length,  withont  the  slightest  confusion, 
every  one  gained  his  proper  position.  His 
Holiness  was  placed  in  front  of  that  high  al- 
tar where  reposes  a  large  portion  of  the  sacred 
bodies  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  his  glorious 
predecessors.  When  he  had  made  a  lowly 
reverence  to  the  shrine  of  the  Apostles,  the 
assistant  celebrants  conducted  him  to  the 
robing  throne,  where  he  vested  ;  after  which 
the  Mass  began  in  all  its  full,  solemn,  and 
splendid  ritual. 

How  admirable  the  discipline,  how  exact 
and  graceful  the  ceremonies,  and  how  devo- 
tional the  whole  rite  !  To  see  the  greatest 
dignitary  of  the  Church  humbly  confessing 
himself  a  sinner  before  the  whole  world,  and 
imploring  as  the  meanest  that  mercy  which 
none  can  claim  ; — to  see  Cardinals  and  prelates, 
priests  and  princes,  noble  and  gentle, — to  be- 
hold every  order  of  men,  whether  of  the  secu- 
lar or  the  religious  state,  from  crowned  royalty 
down  to  the  shoeless  Calabrian, — all  deeply 
engaged  in  the  sacred  duty  of  offering  to  God 


more  than  enough  to  pay  for  the  redemption  of 
the  world;  in  the  most  magnificent  temple 
that  the  hands  of  man  ever  raised ;  with  a 
ceremonial  the  most  devotional  and  holy  ;  on 
a  spot,  too,  where  the  fight  of  faith  has  been 
fiercest ;  where  Peter  was  crucified,  and  Paul 
beheaded  ;  where  thousands  of  martyrs  glori- 
ously died ;  and  where  every  ounce  of  earth, 
far  and  wide  around,  has  been  steeped  in  the 
blocd  of  the  saints  and  heroic  servants  of 
God  ; — to  contemplate  this  galaxy  of  the  great 
and  good  of  past  and  present  time,  reminds 
you  of  that  other  grand  assembly  where  all 
people  and  tongues,  and  tribes,  and  nations 
sing  eternally  to  Him  that  sitteth  upon  the 
throne,  and  to  the  Lamb,  benediction,  and  honor, 
and  glory ^  and  power ^  forever  and  ever.  Amen. 

The  most  moving  part  of  the  service  was, 
of  course,  the  Elevation.  His  Holiness  was 
standing  on  the  shrine  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul, 
and  extending  his  aged  hands  over  the  ele- 
ments in  the  act  of  consecration.  And  now 
every  knee  was  bent,  and  even  breathing 
seemed  suppressed  in  expectation  of  the  Ele- 
vation. The  Noble  Guard  doffed  their  plume- 
crested  caps,  knelt  on  one  knee,  and  pointed 
their  sabres  to  the  ground  :  the  dragoons  took 
off  their  enormous  helmets,  and,  kneeling, 
lowered  their  swords :  the  Swiss  Guards  re- 
moved their  graceful  hats,  and,  on  one  knee^ 
presented  arms  :  the  men  in  armor  displaced 
their  iron  casques,  and  bent  themselves  in  the 
deepest  reverence ;  nearly  seventy  Cardinals 
and  Bishops,  kneeling  on  the  pavement  round 
the  altar,  lifted  the  purple  caps  from  their 
venerable  heads  ;  while  the  crowd  of  visitors 
from  every  clime  awaited  the  moment  when 
the  words  of  mystic  immolation  should  be  pro- 
nounced. The  silence  was  sublime  !  Slowly 
the  Pontiff  proceeded';  but  at  length  the 
sacrificial  words  were  uttered ;  and  when  he 
raised  the  veiled  Victim  that  all  might  behold 
and  adore,  twelve  trumpets,  from  the  extreme 
distance  of  a  lofty  gallery  over  the  porch, 
played  a  sweet  air  of  soft  and  long-drawn 
notes,  which  filled  the  whole  majestic  pile, 
and  shook  the  hearts  of  living  men  to  the 
conscious  presence  of  their  Maker,  as  trum- 
pets shall  one  day  quicken  those  of  the  dead  to 
the  presence  of  the  same  Divine  Being. 

The  trumpets  ceased,  and  silence  reigned 
again.  The  consecration  of  the  chalice  ended, 
and  when  raised  for  the  adoration  of  the 
multitude,  the  trumpets  once  more  breathed 
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their  protracted  tones  along  the  vaulted  roof. 
And  now  ^'Thrice  Holi/^''  was  sung,  with  the 
declaration  that  '*  He  is  blessed,  loho  coyneth  in 
tJie  name  of  the  Lord^  The  sacred  function 
proceeded  till  the  Communion,  when  His 
Holiness,  leaving  the  altar,  ascended  the 
throne,  and  there  kneeling  with  his  face  tow- 
ards the  people,  his  deacon  administered  to 
him  the  Holy  Eucharist,  part  of  which  he 
consumed,  and  gave  part  to  the  deacon  and 
the  subdeacon.  The  chalice  in  like  manner 
was  presented  to  him.  His  Holiness  then 
gave  Holy  Communion  to  the  Roman  Sen- 
ator, and  to  other  officials  who  were  not  ec- 
clesiastics. The  last  Collect  being  sung,  and 
having  imparted  his  paternal  benediction  to 
us  his  children,  the  procession  formed,  to  re- 
turn in  the  same  order  in  which  it  had  en- 
tered. We  then  wended  our  way  homeward, 
our  hearts  rejoicing  as  they  never  did  before 
for  the  possession  of  the  inestimable  gift  of 
faith. 


Midnight  Mass. 


BY   DOM    GIJERANGER. 

How  lively  was  the  faith  of  olden  times  ! 
To  people  who  lived  unceasingly  amidst  the 
mysteries  of  religion,  prayer  was  a  tie  which 
knit  them  closely  together,  and  made  them 
pass  hours  in  the  church  without  weariness. 
They  understood  the  value  of  the  prayers  of 
the  Church  ;  and  the  ceremonies  of  the  liturgy 
(which  complete  the  .tribute  of  man's  inward 
worship  of  his  Creator)  were  not,  as  now  they, 
unfortunately,  seem  to  many,  a  dumb  show, 
or,  at  best,  something  introduced  for  effect. 
What,  in  our  days,  are  found  only  in  individ- 
uals, were  then  in  the  mass  of  the  people — 
faith,  and  a  keen  sense  of  the  supernatural. 

Thanks  be  to  God  !  this  strong,  practical 
faith  is  not  dead  among  us,  and  is  each  year 
spreading  in  the  world.  How  often  have  not 
we  ourselves  been  charmed  at  seeing  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  old  Catholic  customs  still  kept 
up  in  some  families,  especially  in  those  favored 
parts  where  heresy  has  not  been  able  to  cor- 
rupt the  simplicity  of  the  people  !  We  have 
seen, — and  it  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  recol- 
lections of  our  childhood, — one  of  these  fami- 
lies seated  together,  after  the  frugal  evening 
collation,  round  a  blazing  fireside,  waiting  for 


the  hour  to  come  when  the  whole  house  was  to 
go  to  the  Midnight  Mass.  A  plain,  but  savory^ 
supper,  which  was  to  be  eaten  on  their  return 
home,  and  so  add  to  the  joy  of  holy  Christmas- 
night,  was  prepared  beforehand.  A  huge- 
piece  of  wood,  called  the  Yule-log ^  was  burn~ 
ing  cheerfully  on  the  hearth ;  it  would  last 
till  the  Mass  was  over,  and  warm  the  old  men 
and  the  little  children,  as  they  came  in  chilled 
by  the  sharp  frost. 

Meanwhile,  till  it  was  time  for  Mass,  their 
conversation  was  upon  the  mystery  of  this^ 
much-loved  night.  They  compassionated  the 
Blessed  Mother  and  the  sweet  Babe,  exposed 
to  the  inclemency  of  wintry  weather,  and  with 
no  other  shelter  than  that  of  a  wretched  stable 
Then,  too,  there  were  the  Christmas  carols,  in 
the  practice  of  which  they  had  spent  many 
a  pleasant  evening  of  Advent.  The  whole  soul 
was  evidently  in  these  dear  old  melodies  ;  and 
many  a  tear  would  fall  as  the  song  went  on  to 
tell  how  the  Angel  Gabriel  visited  Mary,  and 
declared  to  her  that  she  was  to  be  Mother  of 
the  Most  High  God ;  how  Mary  and  Joseph 
were  worn  with  fatigue,  going  from  street  to- 
street  in  Bethlehem,  trying  to  find  a  lodging, 
and  no  one  would  take  them  in  ;  how  they^ 
were  obliged  to  take  shelter  in  a  stable,  and 
how  the  Divine  Child  was  born  in  it ;  how  the 
loveliness  of  the  Babe  in  His  little  crib  was 
above  all  the  beauty  of  the  angels ;  how  th& 
shepherds  went  to  see  Him,  and  took  their 
humble  gifts,  and  played  their  rude  music,  and 
adored  Him  in  the  faith  of  their  simple  hearts. 
And  thus  they  spent  the  happy  eve,  passing^ 
from  conversation  to  song,  and  from  one  song 
to  another;  and  all  was  on  Mary  or  Jesus^ 
Joseph,  or  Bethlehem.  Cares  of  life  were  for- 
gotten, troubles  were  gone,  melancholy  was  a 
sin, — but  it  was  time  to  leave :  the  village^ 
clock  had  just  struck  eleven  ;  and  of  the  happy 
group  there  was  a  little  one,  who  had  been 
too  young  the  other  years,  and  this  was  hi& 
first  Midnight. Mass  !  There  was  no  brighter 
face  in  the  procession  than  his.  Could  he- 
ever  forget  that  beautiful  night ! 


The  splendor  of  the  Mystery  of  the  Incar- 
nation  dazzles  the  understanding,  but  it  inun-^ 
dates  the  heart  with  joy.  It  is  the  consum- 
mation of  the  designs  of  God  in  time.  It  is 
the  endless  subject  of  admiration  and  wonder 
to  the  angels  and  saints, — nay,  is  the  source 
of  their  beatitude. 
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Sunny  Days  Lin  Winter. 

SUMMER  is  a  glorious  season, 
Warm,  and  bright,  and  pleasant ; 
But  the  Past  is  not  a  reason 

To  despise  the  Present. 
So  while  health  can  climb  the  mountain, 

And  the  log  lights  up  the  hall. 
There  are  sunny  days  in  Winter,  after  all  1 

Spring,  no  doubt,  hath  faded  from  us, 

Maiden-like  in  charms ; 
Summer,  too,  with  all  her  promise, 

Perished  in  our  arms. 
But  the  memory  of  the  vanished, 

Whom  our  hearts  recall, 
Maketh  sunny  days  in  Winter,  after  all ! 

True,  there's  scarce  a  flower  that  bloometh, 

All  the  best  are  dead  ; 
But  the  wall-flower  still  perfumeth 

Yonder  garden-bed. 
And  the  arbutus  pearl-blossom'd 

Hangs  its  coral  ball — 
There  are  sunny  days  in  Winter,  after  all ! 

Summer  trees  are  pretty, — very, 

And  I  love  them  well : 
But  this  holly's  glistening  berry, 

None  of  those  excel. 
While  the  fir  can  warm  the  landscape, 

And  the  ivy  clothes  the  wall. 
There  are  sunny  days  in  Winter,  after  all ! 

Sunny  hours  in  every  season 

Wait  the  innocent— 
Those  who  taste  with  love  and  reason 

What  their  God  hath  sent. 
Those  who  neither  soar  too  highly. 

Nor  too  lowly  fall. 
Feel  the  sunny  days  of  Winter,  after  all ! 

Then,  although  our  darling  treasures 

Vanish  from  the  heart ; 
Then,  although  our  once-loved  pleasures 

One  by  one  depart ; 
Though  the  tomb  looms  in  the  distance, 

And  the  mourning  pall. 
There  is  sunshine,  and  no  Winter,  after  all ! 

Denis  Florence  Mac  Carthy. 


We  shall  never  know  till  we  are  in  the 
light  of  eternity,  before  the  throne  of  God, 
over  bow  many  pitfalls  and  gulfs  where  there 
was  no  bridge  to  bear  us,  through  what  perils 
ready  to  fall  upon  us,  we  have  passed  safel3% 
and  unconsciously,  because  the  Spirit  of  God 
was  our  Guide. — Cardinal  Matinmg. 


Christmas  Customs  in  Belgium. 

There  are  beautiful  Christmas  customs  ob- 
served in  Belgium.  For  three  or  four  months 
before  Christmas  the  children  are  all  busy, 
and  save  up  their  pocket-monej^  to  buy  pres- 
ents for  one  another  and  for  their  parents. 
What  the  present  is  to  be  is  cautiously  kept 
secret ;  and  the  girls  have  a  world  of  con- 
trivances to  conceal  it, — such  as  working  when 
they  are  out  on  visits,  and  the  others  are  not 
with  them  ;  getting  up  in  the  morning  beforfe 
daylight,  etc.  Then,  on  the  evening  before 
Christmas  Day,  one  of  the  parlors  is  lighted 
up  b}^  the  children,  into  which  the  parents 
must  not  go  ;  a  great  yew  bough  is  fastened 
on  the  table,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  wall ; 
a  multitude  of  small  tapers  are  fixed  in  the 
bough,  and  colored  paper,  etc.,  hangs  and  flut- 
ters from  the  twigs.  Under  this  bough  the 
children  lay  oat  in  great  order  the  presents 
they  mean  for  their  parents,  still  concealing 
in  their  pockets  what  they  intend  for  each 
other.  Then  the  pareflts  are  introduced,  and 
each  child  presents  his  little  gift ;  then  the 
little  ones  bring  out  the  remainder,  one  by 
one,  from  their  pockets,  and  present  them 
with  kisses  and  embraces.  Where  I  once  wit- 
nessed this  scene  there  were  eight  or  nine 
children,  and  the  eldest  daughter  and  the 
mother  wept  aloud  for  joy  and  tenderness  ; 
while  the  tears  ran  down  the  face  of  the  fa- 
ther, and  he  clasped  all  his  children  tight  to 
his  breast,  as  if  to  stifle  the  sob  that  was  ris- 
ing within  it.  The  shadow  of  the  bough  and 
its  appendages  on  the  wall,  and  on  the  arch- 
ing over  the  ceiling,  made  a  pretty  picture. 

On  the  next  day  (Christmas)  the  parents 
lay  out  on  the  table,  in  the  great  parlor,  the 
presents  for  their  children.  A  scene  of  more 
sober  joy  succeeds ;  as  on  this  day,  after  an 
old  custom,  the  mother  tells  privately  to 
each  of  her  daughters,  and  the  father  to  his 
sons,  what  has  been  observed  most  praise- 
worthy and  what  most  faulty  in  their  conduct. 
Formerly,  and  even  now  in  all  the  smaller 
towns  and  villages  throughout  North  Ger- 
many, these  presents  were  sent  by  all  the 
parents  to  some  one  person,  who,  in  high 
buskins,  a  white  robe,  a  mask,  and  an  enor- 
mous flax  wig,  personates  Knecht  Bupert 
(Servant  Rupert).  On  Christmas  night  he 
goes  round  to  every  house,  saying  that  Christ 
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has  sent  him  thither.  The  parents  and  elder 
f  children  receive  him  with  great  reverence, 
while  the  younger  ones  are  not  a  little  fright- 
ened. He  then  inquires  for  the  children,  and, 
according  to  the  character  which  he  hears 
from  the  parents,  he  gives  them  the  intended 
I  present.  If  they  should  have  been  bad  chil- 
dren, he  gives  the  parents  a  rod,  recommend- 
ing them  to  use  it  frequently.  When  about 
seven  or  eight  years  old,  the  children  are  let 

I     into  the  secret,  and  it  is  curious  how  faithfully 
they  keep  it. 
^ 
Mother  of  God. 

Mere  Protestants  have  seldom  any  real  per- 
ception of  the  doctrine  of  God  and  man  in  one 
person.  They  speak  in  a  dreamy,  shadowy 
way  of  Christ's  Divinity ;  but,  when  their 
meaning  is  sifted,  you  will  find  them  very 
slow  to  commit  themselves  to  any  statement 
sufficient  to  express  the  Catholic  dogma.  They 
will  tell  you  at  once  that  the  subject  is  not  to 
be  inquired  into  to,  for  that  it  is  impossible 
to  inquire  into  it  at  all  without  being  tech- 
iiical  and  subtle.  Then  when  they  comment 
on  the  Gospels,  they  will  speak  of  Christ,  not 
simply  and  consistently  as  God,  but  as  a  Being 
made  up  of  God  and  man,  partly  one  and 
partly  the  other,  or  between  both,  or  as  a  man 
inhabited  by  a  special  divine  presence.  Some- 
times they  even  go  on  to  deny  that  He  was 
the  Son  of  God  in  heaven,  saying  that  He  be- 
came the  Son  when  He  was  conceived  of  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  and  they  are  shocked,  and  think 
it  a  mark  both  of  reverence  and  good  sense  to 
be  shocked,  when  they  hear  the  Man  spoken 
of  simply  and  plainly  as  God.  They  cannot 
bear  to  have  it  said,  except  as  a  figure  or  mode 
of  speaking,  that  God  had  a  human  body,  or 
that  God  suiFered ;  they  think  that  the 
*' Atonement,"  and  "  Sanctification  through 
the  Spirit,"  as  they  speak,  is  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  the  Gospel,  and  they  are  shy  of  any 
dogmatic  expression  which  goes  beyond  them. 
Such,  I  believe,  is  the  ordinary  character  of 
the  Protestant  notions  among  us  on  the  Di- 
vinity of  Christ,  whether  among  members  of 
the  Anglican  communion,  or  dissenters  from 
it,  excepting  a  small  remnant  of  them. 

Now,  if  you  would  witness  against  these 
unchristian  opinions  ;  if  you  would  bring  out, 
distinctly,  and  beyond  mistake  and  evasion, 


the  simple  idea  of  the  Catholic  Church  that 
God  is  man,^could  you  do  it  better  than  by 
laying  down 'in  St.  John  s  words  that  God  he- 
came  man  ?  and  could  you  again  express  this 
more  emphatically  and  unequivocally  than  by 
declaring  that  He  was  horn  a  man,  or  that  He 
had  a  Mother  ?    The  world  allows  that  God  is 
man ;  the  admission  costs  it  little,  for  God  is 
everywhere,  and  (as  it  may  say)  is  everything  ; 
but  it  shrinks  from  confessing  that  God  is  the 
Son  of  Mary.     It  shrinks,  for  it  is  at  once  con- 
fronted with  a  severe  fact,  which  violates  and 
shatters  its  own  unbelieving  view  of  things ; 
the  revealed  doctrine  forthwith  takes  its  true 
shape,  and  receives  an  historical  reality ;  and 
the   Almighty  is   introduced    into  His  own 
world  at  a  certain    time,  and  in   a  definite 
way.    Dreams  are  broken  and  shadows  depart ; 
the  divine  truth  is  no  longer  a  poetical  expres- 
sion, or  a  devotional  exaggeration,  or  a  mysti- 
cal economy,  or  a  mythical   representation. 
"Sacrifice  and  offering,"  the  shadows  of  the 
Law,  "  Thou   wouldst  not,  but  a  body  hast 
Thou  fitted  to  Me."     "  That  which  was  from 
the  beginning,  which  we  have  heard,  which 
we  have  seen  with  our  e3''es,  which  we  have 
diligently  looked  upon,  and  our  hands  have 
handled,"    "that  which   we    have  seen  and 
heard,  declare  we  unto  you"; — such  is  the  rec- 
ord of  the  Apostle,  in  opposition  to  those  "  spir- 
its" which  denied  that  "Jesus  Christ  had  ap- 
peared in  the  flesh,"  and  which  "dissolved" 
Him  by  denying  either  His  human  nature  or 
His  divine.     And  the  confession  that  Mary  is 
Deiparaf  or  the  Mother  of  God,  is  that  safe- 
guard wherewith  we  seal  up  and  secure  the 
doctrine  of  the  Apostle  from  all  evasion,  and 
that  test  whereby  we  detect  all  the  pretences 
of  those  bad  spirits  of  "Antichrist  which  have 
gone  out  into  the  world."     It  declares  that 
He  is  God  ;  it  implies  that  He  is  man  ;  it  sug- 
gests to  us  that  He  is  God  still,  though  He 
has  become  man,  and  that  He  is  true  man 
though  He  is  God.    By  w^itnessing  to  the  j^foc- 
ess  of  the  union,  it  secures  the  reality  of  the 
two  subjects  of  the  union,  of  the  divinity  and  ■ 
of  the  manhood.     If  Mary  is  the  Mother  of 
God,  Christ  is  understood  to  be  Emmanuel, 
God  with  us.    And  hence  it  was  that,  when 
time  went  on,  and  the  bad  spirits  and  false 
prophets  grew  stronger  and  bolder,  and  found 
a  way  into  the  Catholic  body  itself,  then  the 
Church,  guided  by  God,  could  find  no  more 
effectual  and  sure  way  of  expelling  them  than 
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that  of  using  this  word  Deipara  against  them  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  when  they  came  up 
again  from  the  realms  of  darkness,  and  plotted 
the  utter  overthrow  of  Christian  faith  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  then  they  could  find  no 
more  certain  expedient  for  their  hateful  pur- 
pose than  that  of  reviling  and  blaspheming 
the  prerogatives  of  Mary  ;  for  they  knew  full 
sure  that  if  they  could  once  get  the  world  to 
dishonor  the  Mother,  the  dishonor  of  the  Son 
would  follow  close.  The  Church  and  Satan 
agreed  together  in  this,  that  Son  and  Mother 
went  together ;  and  the  experience  of  three 
centuries  has  confirmed  their  testimony  ;  for 
Catholics  who  have  honored  the  Mother  still 
worship  the  Son,  while  Protestants,  who  now 
have  ceased  to  confess  the  Son,  began  then  by 
scoffing  at  the  Mother. — Cardinal  Newman.  ' 


Letter  from  Paris.    . 

Dear  "Ave  Maria": — Your  devotion  to  our 
Lady  extends  to  those  who  have  been  foremost  in 
promoting  her  honor,  and,  consequently,  the  name 
of  Catharine  Labour^  is  sure  to  be  in  benediction 
amongst  your  readers.  The  gentle  young  Sis- 
ter of  St.  Vincent,  to  whom  Mary  appeared,  and 
charged  with  the  institution  of  the  miraculous 
medal — so  dear  to  us  all — prophesied  that  she  would 
be  buried  at  Reuilly.  Although  she  died  where 
she  had  lived,  at  the  Mother-House  in  the  Rue  du 
Bac,  a  big  wave  of  revolution  carried  her  remains 
off  to  the  little  chapel  in  the  Rue  de  Reuilly, 
which  ever  since  has  been  a  place  of  pilgrimage, 
favored  by  many  miraculous  cures  and  spiritual 
graces. 

The  Rue  de  Reuilly  lies  at  the  extreme  end  of 
the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  and  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  are  the  guardian  angels  of  as  poor  and 
wretched  a  population  as  can  be  found  in  this 
centre  of  wealth  and  civilization.  The  place  is 
30  poverty-stricken,  and  the  influence  of  the  nuns 
so  valuable,  that  it  was  believed  the  Government 
would  leave  it  and  them  alone,  and  that  the  lock- 
pickers  would  not  have  molested  them.  But  it 
was  a  vain  hope  !  Some  days  ago  a  police  agent, 
accompanied  by  a  couple  of  subalterns,  presented 
himself  at  the  convent,  and  told  the~  portress  he 
had  come  to  take  away  the  crucifixes  and  stat- 
ues. You  may  imagine  the  dismay  of  the  com- 
munity! They,  of  course,  attempted  no  resist- 
ance, but  withdrew  to  the  chapel,  and,  kneeling 
round  the  slab  which  covers  the  remains  of  their 
saintly  Sister,  Catharine "  Laboure,  said  the  Mis- 
erere, and  implored  the  pardon  of  their  crucified 
Lord  for  the  sacrilege  that  was  being  committed 


close  by.  Every  religious  emblem  that  was 
visible  in  the  convent :  crucifixes,  statues,  holy 
water-stoups,  with  an  angel  or  a  cross,  etc.,  were 
all  taken  down,  and  carried  off  by  the  icono- 
clasts. 

The  news  of  what  was  going  on  spread  quickly 
through  the  neighborhood,  and  one  hundred  young 
work-girls,  all  Children  of  Mary,  hurried  to  the 
convent  to  stand  by  the  good  nuns  in  their 
trouble.  The  next  morning,  the  hundred  in  a 
band  went  to  Holy  Communion  in  the  parish 
church,  to  make  reparation  for  the  outrage  on  our 
Lord  and  His  Blessed  Mother. 

Another  touching  proof  of  sympathy  was  offered 
to  the  Sisters  a  few  days  later.  When  the  mem- 
bers of  the  community  were  starting  at  daybreak 
on  their  errands  of  mercy,  a  rough-looking  work- 
man, waiting  at  the  convent-door,  stopped  a  young 
nun,  and,  handing  her  a  parcel  carefully  wrapped 
up,  said  :  ''Ma  S(BuryB,  little  souvenir  in  memory  of 
the  9th  of  November."  The  man  walked  quickly 
away,  and  the  Sister  went  back  into  the  houses 
and  carried  the  package  to  her  Superior,  who,  not 
without  some  misgivings — natural  enough  in  these 
days  of  dynamite  surprises — cautiously  opened  it, 
and  discovered  a  beautiful  ivory  crucifix.  This 
delicate  example  of  sympathy  and  generosity  was 
followed,  a  few  days  later,  by  a  gift,  from  an 
anonymous  benefactor,  of  enough  small  crucifixes 
for  all  the  children  of  the  school.  This  incident 
is  one  of  many  which  seem  to  prove  that  the  heart 
of  the  working-classes,  the  real  people,  is  with  the 
victims  of  this  cruel  and  senseless  persecution,, 
rather  than  with  its  agents. 

Sojur  Rosalie's  school  numbers  at  the  present 
moment  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  pupils  more 
than  when  closed,  two  years  ago,  by  the  "authori- 
ties" ;  and  the  lay-teachers  installed  in  place  of 
the  Sisters,  at  five  times  the  co&t,  only  muster  one 
hundred  pupils. 

Every  day  we  have  accounts  from  the  provinces 
of  the  cruelty,  incapacity  and  dishonesty  of  secu- 
lar teachers,  male  and  female.  Last  week  a  little 
boy  of  ten,  who  came  running  into  class  a  few 
minutes  behind  time,  being  asked  why  he  was 
late,  replied  that  he  had  been  serving  Mass.  The 
master  struck  the  child  a  blow  on  the  head,  so 
violent  that  the  stick  broke  in  two,  and  the  child 
fell  to  the  floor. 

Perhaps  you  may  have  heard  ot  one  of  the 
curiosities  of  the  day :  a  certain  old  woman,  named 
Cailhava,  who  possesses  a  wand,  which  she  de- 
clares to  be  endowed  with  a  faculty  for  divining 
the  presence  of  precious  metals.  She  actually 
bewitched  Monsieur  Jules  Ferry  into  swallowing 
this  absurdity,  and  giving  her  an  official  passport 
to  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Denis,  where  she  assured 
him  her  wand  would  discover  a  large  treasure 
buried  somewhere  under  the  crypt.  The  old  lady 
and  her  wand  have  been  the  joke  of  the  public 
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for  some  time  past,  and  the  despair  of  the  Chapter 
of  St.  Denis,  who  had  in  vain  protested  against 
the  profanation  of  the  sacred  precincts  and  viola- 
tion of  the  royal  tombs  ;  but  the  affair  has  cul- 
minated in  an  abomination  still  more  monstrous. 
One  day,  while  the  guardian  of  the  Basilica  was  at ' 
dinner,  burglars  broke  in,  forced  four  doors,  and 
carried  away  treasures  from  the  sacristy.  These 
treasures  consisted  of  gifts  from  sovereigns  of 
France  for  the  last  seven  hundred  years  :  chalices, 
sacred  vessels  of  every  kind,  some  of  matchless' 
beauty;  two  golden  crowns  worn  by  the  kings  at 
their  coronation,  and,  above  all,  a  magnificent 
reliquary  of  the  true  Cross.  The  dismay  of  the 
Ohapter  and  of  the  entire  town  is  beyond  words. 
Crowds  besiege  the  grand  old  Cathedral  all  day 
long,  wailing  over  the  sacrilege,  the  loss,  the 
horror  of  it  all. 

Circumstances  seem  to  hint  at  connivance  from 
some  persons  connected  with  the  place ;  the 
workmen  employed  by  Madame  Cailhava  in  dig- 
ging under  the  tombs  are  suspected  by  many; 
but  a  more  humorous  and  characteristic  conject- 
ure is  that  given  out  by  some  of  the  Anglopho- 
bist  journals,  viz.:  that  England  is  at  the  bot- 
tom of  it,  that  English  "pickpocket  men"  have 
been  sent  over  to  plunder  the  treasure  of  the 
royal  shrine,  where  the  dust  of  the  Catholic 
kings  and  queens  reposes.  "There  is  no  sounding 
the  malignant  jealousy  of  England,  nor  meas- 
uring the  audacity  and  cleverness  of  these  '  pick- 
pocket men.'  Time  will,  perhaps,  discover  the 
truth " 

The  latest  subject  of  political  gossip  is  the  "  con- 
version" of  Monsieur  Andrieux,  the  Prefect  who 
expelled  the  monks  and  nuns  under  the  Decrees. 
This  penitent  lock-picker  told  the  Chamber  he 
had  opposed  the  Decrees  as  impolitic  and  unjast ; 
but,  when  they  were  passed,  he  felt  he  might  as 
well  carry  out  their  execution.  His  sojourn  in 
Spain  as  ambassador  seems  to  have  opened  his 
eyes  definitely  to  the  stupidity  of  the  Republican 
policy,  and  he  has  publicly  foresworn  his  alle- 

iriance  to  it. 

Enfant  de  Marie. 


It  must  be  the  masculine  effort,  the  persevering 
strain  of  a  life-long  dependence  upon  grace,  which 
alone  can  rightly  honor  the  all-holy  Babe,  that 
almighty  Little  One,  the  Eternal  Child,  as  well 
for  the  mystery  of  His  gentleness  as  for  the  ex- 
ulting faitb  whereby,  with  our  hearts  upon  our 
lips,  we  can  say  with  the  Church  those  few  tre- 
mendous words,  whicb  make  the  angels  and 
archangels  bow  down,  and  the  strong,  bright 
thrones  of  heaven  totter  and  tremble  in  an  ado- 
ration which  blends  fear  and  joy  in  one— Et  in- 
carnatus  est  de  Spiritu  Sancto  ex  Maria  Virgine, 
■  H  Homo  f actus  est  !"—Faber. 


.  Catholic  Notes. 

We  have  several  times  alluded  to  the  devotion 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin  among  the  Turks  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  elsewhere.  Onr  Blessed  Lady  is 
called  the  Morning  Star,  and  it  would  seem  as  if 
she  were  to  become  a  light  to  that  unhappy  peo- 
ple who,  for  more  than  a  thousand  years,  have 
been  buried  in  the  darkness  of  Mahoraetanism. 
Nor  has  she  withheld  the  usual  marks  of  her 
favor.  The  throngs  that  flock  to  her  humble 
sanctuary  in  the  above  mentioned  city  are  equalled 
only  by  the  number  of  extraordinary  graces  and 
miraculous  cures  granted  there.  Every  class  of 
society  is  represented  before  her  statue  :  masters 
and  servants,  yoang  and  old,  the  learned  and  the 
ignorant,  soldiers  and  officers  of  every  rank,  stu- 
dents and  professors,  laics  and  dervises.  They 
come  even  from  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  Sea. 
Applications  for  the  water  of  Lourdesare  received 
from  Mesopotamia  and  Turkistan,  from  the  "holy 
cities"  of  Medina  and  Mecca,  where  it  was  for- 
merly death  for  any  Christian  to  penetrate. 

Pius  IX  of  glorious  memory  once  said  to  the 
Latin  Archbishop  of  Corfu  :  "  I  confidently  hope 
for  the  return  of  the  Oriental  nations,  because 
they  bear  a  tender  devotion  and  a  filial  love  tow- 
ards the  Blessed  Virgin."  These  hopes  of  the  great 
Pontiff  seem  to  be  daily  approaching  their  realiza- 
tion. The  impending  downfall  of  Mahometanism 
has  frequently  been  foretold.  The  day  and  hour 
thereof  are  at  the  disposal  of  God,  and  it  would  be 
presumptuous  to  attempt  to  fix  them  definitely. 
But  great  things  have  already  been  accomplished, 
and  important  results  obtained.  Schism  and  error 
have  already  suffered  spiritual  overthrow,  which 
foreshadows  their  final  extinction.  They  may 
parade  their  power  and  craft ;  nothing  can  arrest 
the  progress  of  the  veneration  of  the  Oriental  na- 
tions towards  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  As  to 
the  Turks,  it  seems  that  they  have  now,  for 
the  first  time,  opened  their  J|iearts  to  the  graces 
which  have  been  extended  to  them.  They  are  eye- 
witnesses of  the  power  of  the  Founder  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  and  His  Blessed  Mother,  and  behold 
wonderful  things,  such  as  they  have  never  wit- 
nessed of  their  prophet,  Mahomet.  The  day  is 
coming  when  the  most  faithful  followers  of  the 
great  impostor  will  behold  in  him  nothing  but  a 
fallacy.  Oar  Lady  of  Lourdes  has  begun  the  re- 
ligious renovation  of  the  Orient.  She  is  the 
"dawn"  of  the  Sun  of  Justice.  What  she  has  be- 
gun she  will  continue  and  bring  to  a  glorious  end. 
Let  this  be  the  object  of  our  hopes  and  likewise  of 
our  prayers.  

Isaias'  prophecy  about  the  coming  of  the  Messiah 
is  incomparable  for  its  beauty  and  the  richness  of 
its  expression  in  enumerating  the  titles  of  the 
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Saviour  of  the  world.  The  prophecy,  uttered  more 
than  700  years  before  His  birth,  describes  Him"as 
Wonderful  Counsellor,  God  the  Mighty,  the  Father 
of  the  world  to  come,  the  Prince  of  peace.  In  the 
birth  of  Christ  He  was  "  Wonderful,"  being  born 
of  a  Virgin,  In  His  preaching  and  teaching  He 
was  the  wonderful  "  Counsellor."  In  His  charac- 
ter of  "  Mighty  God  "  His  wondrous  miracles  were 
wrought.  As  " Father  of  the  world  to  come"  He 
will  be  the  judge  of  all  mankind.  By  His  incarna- 
tion and  atonement  He  became  the  "  Prince  of 
Peace"  between  God  and  man.  The  "  increase  of 
His  kingdom"  has  been  going  on  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  Christianity,  and  the  prophecy  is  that 
it  shall  continue  to  go  on  without  end.  This  "  in- 
crease of  His  kingdom  "  is  every  year  more  con- 
spicuously shown  by  the  way  in  which  people  of 
every  religious  persuasion  and  of  no  persuasion  at 
all  unite  to  commemorate  the  birth  of  the  Babe 
of  Bethlehem, 

The  learned  and  famous  Abb6  Moigno  has  ac- 
cepted the  challenge  offered  by  Renan  in  regard  to 
his  Vie  de  Jesus:  "  My  book  is  a  tissue  of  errors, 
if  miracles  have  any  reality."  His  answer  is  en- 
titled, Le  Miracle  an  Tribunal  de  la  Science — "  Mir- 
acles before  the  Tribunal  of  Science."  It  forms 
the  fifth  volume  of  his  grand  work,  Splendeurs  de 
la  FoL  The  court  of  Rome  has  furnished  all  the 
documents  necessary  for  Le  Miracle.  The  Abbi^ 
is  eighty  years  of  age,  and  this  is  the  one  hun- 
dred and  sixtieth  voluaie  published  by  him.  He 
is  an  eminent  scientist,  and  has  long  been  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  learned  men  in  Europe. 


It  is  now  nearly  half  a  century  since  Frederick 
Ozanam,  with  some  other  young  men,  founded  the 
admirable  society  of  the  Conferences  of  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul,  which  has  become  a  vast  Association, 
whose  members  are  to  be  found  not  only  in  all 
the  cities  of  France,  but  also  in  the  principal  cities 
of  Europe  and  this  country,  and  even  in  Africa 
and  Asia.  The  Gei^al  Council  of  the  Society  is 
considering  in  what  manner  the  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  this  glorious  work  may  best  be  celebrated 
to  express  gratitude  to  God  for  such  a  rapid  in- 
crease, and  to  promote  its  popularity  still  more. 
It  is  proposed  to  have  Masses  of  thanksgiving  of- 
fered for  the  foundation  of  the  Society ;  also  Masses 
for  the  deceased  members,  and  for  those  whose 
zeal  may  have  grown  cold.  It  is  recommended 
that  there  be  a  more  liberal  distribution  of  alms, 
in  order  that  the  poor  may  share  in  the  joy  of  this 
anniversary,  and  that  there  be  a  more  solemn 
meeting  than  usual  on  the  occasion.  Finally,  the 
members  are  exhorted  to  establish  in  their  sev- 
eral conferences,  Patronages,  Holy  Families,  Li- 
braries and  Catechisms,  if  not  already  existing. 


Mrs.  Consul-General  Heap  relates  of  John  How- 


ard Payne,  the  author  of  "Home,  Sweet  Home," 
that  one  winter  he  was  in  London  without  money 
or  credit,  and  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head.  He 
tried  to  quiet  the  pain  of  hunger  and  homeless- 
ness  by  looking  in  at  windows,  and  from  the  areas 
scenting  good  cheer.  It  was  Christmas  Eve  ;  the 
snow  fell  fast,  the  wind  was  sharp  and  keen.  At 
one  luxurious  house  the  hungry  man  stopped  and 
watched  the  lighting  of  the  Christmas  tree.  Its 
candles  streamed  brightly  on  the  pavement ;  and 
among  the  evergreens  he  could  see  the  red  berries 
of  holly,  the  toys  and  garlands,  and  the  pretty 
heads  of  children.  They  danced  and  clapped  their 
hands  while  the  presents  were  distributed,  and  the 
air  rang  with  shouts,  laughter,  and  screams  of 
delight.  When  the  merriment  had  spent  itself,  a 
little  girl  went  to  the  piano  and  struck  up  "  Home,. 
Sweet  Home,"  while  the  family  joined  in  a  rous- 
ing chorus.    Was  ever  contrast  more  bitter  ? 


Leo  XIII  is  a  lover  of  art  as  well  as  a  poet. 
How  could  he  have  lived  within  sight  of  Assisi, 
gazing  from  Perugia  on  the  old  media3val  town,, 
as  it  clings  to  its  mountain  side,  without  drinking 
in  the  inspiration  of  the  scene  ?  His  favorite 
walk  day  by  day,  while  Pastor  of  Perugia,  used  ta 
be  in  that  garden  touching  the  Benedictine  Con- 
vent which  juts  out  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
Perugian  hill  towards  Assisi  and  Santa  Maria 
degli  Angioli.  "  We  have  seen,"  says  the  Holy 
Father,  "  that  the  whole  thought  of  St.  Francis, 
like  a  breath,  like  an  inspiration  more  than  hu- 
man, has  so  animated  the  genius  of  Italy  that  the 
greatest  artists  entered  into  a  rivalry  of  talent  in 
the  reproduction  of  his  life  and  works,  both  in 
poetry,  in  painting,  and  in  sculpture.  Dante 
found  in  the  life  of  Francis  a  hero  worthy  of  be- 
ing sung  upon  his  lyre,  sublime  as  it  was  melo- 
dious. Cimabue  and  Giotto  drew  from  his  history 
the  subjects  of  compositions  which  have  become 
immortal  and  rival  the  works  of  Grecian  Art." 

Far  and  wide  the  spirit  of  the  Poverello  di  As- 
sist has  penetrated.  Of  our  own  modern  writers 
on  Art,  none  excel  Professor  Ruskin.  He  has 
spent  weeks  together  at  Assisi,  and  when  he  writes 
of  St.  Francis  he  rises  to  his  highest  level,  and 
professes  himself  to  be  completely  mastered  by 
the  genius  and  works  of  the  Seraphic  Patriarch. 
— London  Tablet. 

A  public  meeting,  presided  by  M.  Cl^menceau^ 
has  been  held  in  Paris,  in  which  was  resolved  the 
destruction  of  the  church  consecrated  to  the  Sacred 
Heart  of  Jesus,  on  the  heights  of  Montmartre. 
This  movement  shows  how  much  the  impious  fear 
the  good  effects  of  the  execution  of  the  National 
Vow  in  France.  "  Here  is  an  additional  reason,"^ 
says  the  Annale^  Catholiques,  "for  Catholics,  and 
all  true  friends  of  the  country,  to  redouble  their 
generosity  towards  this  great  work,  and  to  have 
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recourse  with  still  greater  confidence  to  the  Sa- 
cred Heart." 

{  The  mission  of  northern  Pe-tche-ly,  China,  has 
at  present  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  Catholic 
schools,  mostly  under  the  direction  of  native 
teachers.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these 
establishments  is  that  of  Cha-la-eul,  where  there 
is  a  model  farm  with  sixty  pupils.  A  Chinese 
priest  manages  it,  assisted  by  a  cleric,  a  teacher, 
and  several  master-gardeners.  The  missionaries 
try  to  make  good  Christians,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  good  workmen,  of  their  pupils.  In  the 
classes  are  taught  reading,  writing,  the  Chinese 
arithmetic,  and  the  catechism.  The  plan  of  stud- 
ies is  quite  limited,  the  missionaries  thinking 
with  reason  that  a  more  extensive  course  would 
only  tempt  the  children  to  forsake  their  vocation. 


Yankees  who  go  down  to  Mexico  building  rail- 
roads are  surprised  to  find,  instead  of  savages,  "  a 
polite,  refined  and  educated  people."  At  Saltillo 
there  is  "a  fine  system  of  public  schools,  which  com- 
pare favorably  with  those  of  the  United  States." 
— YpsUanti  Sentinel. 

A  little  Viennese  church,  dedicated  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  has  just  celebrated  the  millenary 
of  its  foundation.  The  occasion  was  one  of  great 
festivity.  Mgr.  Vannutelli,  the  Apostolic  N^uncio, 
officiated  at  the  anniversary  Mass. 


Mr.  Robert  Morris,  a  widely-known  colored 
lawyer  of  Boston,  and  the  first  of  his  race  to 
be  admitted  to  the  bar,  died  last  week.  He  was 
a  man  of  superior  intelligence,  and  as  a  lawyer 
always  had  a  large  and  lucrative  practice.  His 
only  son  is  also  an  able  and  well-educated  man. 
Mr.  Morris  was  a  convert  to  the  Church. 

May  he  rest  in  peace  ! 

This  city  is  to  be  favored  for  some  time  by  the 
presence  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Murphy,  S.  J.,  of  Ire- 
land, who  has  just  concluded  a  mission  in  Detroit. 
This  distinguished  Irish  Jesuit  opened  a  mission 
in  the  Cathedral  at  High  Mass,  last  Sunday. 
Every  morning  during  the  week  there  was  a  spec- 
ial Mass  at  five  o'clock  for  the  working-men,  and 
High  Mass  at  nine.  Father  Murphy  preached 
every  morning  at  High  Mass,  and  every  evening 
at  half-past  seven. 

A  Detroit  correspondent  informs  us  that  SS. 
Peter  and  Paul's  Church,  in  that  city,  was  thronged 
every  evening  to  hear  this  zealous  missionary. 
Catholic  laymen  in  Cleveland,  and  our  citizens  in 
general,  should  not- lose  an  opportunity  of  hear- 
ing Father  Murphy,  but  should  attend  his  sermons 
to  gain  for  themselves  and  their  families  the  spir- 
itual blessings  to  be  derived  from  a  faithful  com- 
pliance with  the  admonitions  of  God's  anointed 
apostle.— 5^/?e  (Cleveland)  Catholic  Knight. 


youth's  Department. 


The  Happy  Christmas  Time. 

'rpiS  Christmas,  and  the  merry  bells  peal  out 
H^     their  joyous  sound. 
The  piercing  wind  blows  keenly— the  snow  lies  on 

the  ground ; 
The  shades  of  night  are  gathering,  and  one  by  on& 

appear 
The  glittering  stars,  like  diamonds,  to  stud  the 

heavenly  sphere. 
There  seems  to  be  a  tranquil  calm  thro'  nature 

overspread, 
As  tho'  the  reign  of  peace  on  earth  its  happy 

beams  had  shed, 
To  call  man  to  some  higher  thoughts  than  those 

of  worldly  weal, 
And  win  him  by  this  outward  peace,  its  inward 

peace  to  feel. 
For  this  the  bells  with  solemn  glee 
Proclaim  our  Lord's  Nativity. 


The  Little  Count's  Christmas. 

BY    OCTAVIA   HENSEL. 

T  was  the  sixth  of  December,, 
the  Festival  of  St.  Nicholas. 
,j^  The  children  had  returned  from 
^  early  Mass,  and,  as  soon  as 
breakfast  was  over,  would  be 
called  to  the  salon,  where  they  had 
left  their  stockings  the  night  be- 
fore, fastened  to  the  old  chimney- 
corner,  awaiting  St.  Nicholas,  the  fore- 
runner of  Christkindlein,  *  who  would  come 
at  Christmas.  ^ 

"  I  hope  St.  Nicholas  has  brought  me  a  to- 
ken of  his  favor  ! "  said  little  Count  Karl,  as  he 
sipped  his  bowl  of  milk.  "I  think  I  have 
been  good,  except  when  I  tore  my  coat  last 
summer  chasing  the  geese  out  of  the  barn- 
yard—  Dear  me,  though!  I  forgot;  I  have  not 
known  a  single  word  of  my  French  lesson  for  a 
month.  Oh  dear, dear  me!  the  '  Grampus'  will 
be  after  me  !  " 

Now,  while  the  little  ones  are  eating  their 
breakfast  of  bread  and  milk,  let  me  tell  you  a 
little  about  our  strange  Austrian  customs.  On 
the  eve  of  the  Festival  of  St.  Nicholas,  a  repre- 
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«entative  of  that  good  Bishop  (an  elder  brother 
of  the  family),  accompanied  by  the  "  Gram- 
pus,'' a  fierce-looking  savage,  visits  every  house. 
If  the  children  have  been  good,  the  Bishop 
pats  them  on  the  head  and  gives  them  candy, 
honey-cakes,  and  gingerbread;  if  naughty,  the 
terrible  black  "  Grrampus "  (an  older  sister) 
whips  them  tenderly,  and  leaves  with  the 
•children's  nurse  a  bunch  of  rods,  and  her 
figure  (a  doll  dressed  like  herself,  in  black  and 
red,  with  horns,  and  immense  claws  to  the 
hands,  which  hold  rods,)  in  order  to  remind  the 
•children  that  in  three  weeks  Christkindlein 
will  come,  and  they  must  be  good  and  holy 
to  meet  Him . 

In  our  old  palace  home,  St.  Nicholas  and 
^'Grampus"  generally  made  their  visit  at 
night,  after  the  little  ones  were  in  bed,  and 
filled  the  little  socks,  on  the  stocking-decorated 
chimney,  with  cakes  or  rods,  as  the  children 
•deserved.  The  little  Count  often  begged  his 
father  to  let  him  sit  up  and  see  St.  Nicholas, 
but  his  father  always  replied  :  "  I  look  exactly 
like  the  good  Bishop  who  comes  to  fill  the 
stockings;  indeed,  you  could  not  tell  us  apart." 

''  And  what  does  '  Grampus '  look  like  ?  " 
asked  the  child. 

''  Sometimes  like  Fraulein  Emilie,  your 
governess — always  so  when  the  marks  for  les- 
sons have  been  bad;  sometimes  like  Kindsfrau,* 
when  coats  are  torn,  and  when  little  children 
have  been  impatient  in  the  nursery." 

This  year,  as  usual,  St.  Nicholas  visited  our 
ihousehold  in  the  night.  Candies  and  florins 
were  expected  ;  but,  of  course,  the  children 
^ould  know  nothing  definitely  until,  their 
breakfast  over,  they  went  to  examine  their 
stockings.  The  bread  and  milk  was  rapidly 
despatched,  and  ^ff  ran  the  little  Count,  fol- 
lowed by  his  sisters,  to  the  drawing-room, 
where  they  had  hung  their  stockings  the  pre- 
vious evening.  Candies  and  florins  were  found, 
but  not  for  the  little  Count.  In  his  stocking 
the  "  Grampus  "  had  placed  a  bunch  of  rods. 
It  was  all  right,  he  admitted  ;  but  he  went  to 
the  window,  laid  the  rods  upon  the  stone 
window-shelf,  and,  curling  himself  up  inside 
the  deep  muUioned  window-ledge,  looked  up 
intently  to  the  blue  sky. 

"  What  are  you  gazing  at  ?  "  asked  his  sister. 

''I  am  looking  at  the  clouds,  and  telling 
them  to  go   and  ask  the  angels   who  attend 
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Kriskindlein  to  please  take  these  rods  away." 

He  turned  from  the  window  for  a  moment, 
and  when  he  looked  again  the  rods  were  gone. 
In  his  delight  he  came  to  me,  and,  springing 
to  my  lap,  declared  he  meant  to  be  the  best 
boy  in  the  world.  "But  I  hope  'Grampus' 
has  not  given  the  rods  to  anyone  else  in  the 
house,"  he  said. 

Even  while  he  was  speaking  his  foot  struck 
against  something  concealed  in  the  folds  of 
my  dress  ;  he  pulled  the  folds  aside,  and  there 
were  the  rods.  "  Naughty,  naughty  '  Gram- 
pus !' "  he  said  ;  "  but  that  is  only  a  joke  :  we 
all*  know  '  Grampus  '  does  not  punish  grown- 
up people." 

"  Are  not  grown-up  people  punished  ?  "  I 
asked. 

He  thought  for  a  moment.  "  Yes,"  he  said, 
"  if  their  own  conscience  punishes  them.  It 
was  a  dreadful  mortification  for  me  to  have 
those  rods,  for  everybody  knows  now  that 
I  have  been  naughty.  Oh  dear  !  if  I  try  to  be 
very  good,  do  you  not  think  Christkindlein 
will  bring  me  a  gift?  Suppose  I  write  to 
Him  ?  " 

It  is  the  custom  for  children  in  Austria  to 
write  to  Christkindlein  a  week  before  Christ- 
mas, telling  Him  what  they  want  Him  to  bring 
them.  So  that  very  afternoon  the  little  boy 
busied  himself  over  a  letter  ;  before  he  went 
to  bed  he  brought  it  to  me  to  read  and  correct. 
Here  it  is : 

"Deahest  Chkist-Cuild  : — 1  love  You  dearly.  1 
have  been  naughty  ;  '  Grampus '  brought  me  rods,  and 
made  me  ashamed  ;  but  I  will  be  good,  and  so,  please, 
bring  me  a  horse  and  wagon  ;  also  a  sword,  in  case 
the  Turks  come  to  Vienna,  and  a  trumpet.  I  should 
like  some  new  shirts  ;  1  tore  mine  this  summer,  and 
poor  kindsfrau  has  hard  work  to  mend  them.  And  Fd 
like,  also,  a  silk  handkerchief,  and  a  new  prayer-book 
with  a  lot  of  pictures  of  angels  in  it. 

"Good  bye,  dear  Christ-Child.  I  kiss  Your  hand. 
■'Karl  Count  A ." 

Finding  that  I  was  quite  satisfied  with  the 
letter,  he  laid  it  on  the  window,  that  angel- 
messengers  might  see  it,  then  ran  to  his 
mamma  to  tell  her  what  he  had  done.  ''  Dear 
mamma,  I  have  written  to  Christkindlein;  butl 
have  been  so  very  modest  in  my  requests  that 
I  am  sure  He  will  bring  me  more  than  I 
have  asked  for." 

The  Countess  went  to  the  nursery  after  the 
little  fellow  was  asleep,  and  in  the  morning 
his  joy  was  great  at  finding  the  letter  gone. 
"  It  makes  no  difference  who  has  taken  it,"  he 
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said  ;  "  I  am  sure  Christkindlein  will  get  it." 

For  a  week  before  Christmas,  the  "  Nicolo 
Markt "  is  held  in  the  great  square  before  the 
city  palace,  buiU  by  the  Empress  Maria  The- 
resa. This  toy-market  is  filled  with  every- 
thing temptingly  beautiful  for  children,  and 
the  booths  and  the  tables  where  the  goods  are 
displayed  are  constantly  surrounded  by  nurses 
and  children,  examining  or  purchasing  the 
treasures.  The  streets  leading  to  it  are 
crowded  with  men,  women  and  children, 
their  arms  full  of  daintily-tied  bundles,  their 
faces  beaming  with  smiles.  Gaily  decked 
Christmas-trees,  with  streamers  of  gold  and 
silver  paper,  bunches  of  paper-flowers,  boxes 
of  wax  candles  and  gilt  reflectors  sparkle  in 
the  winter  sunlight ;  and  everything,  every- 
body, seems  sunshiny. 

As  the  little  Count  and  his  sisters  walked 
with  me  through  this  toy-market  one  morn- 
ing before  Christmas,  he  saw  a  little  toy-don- 
key, with  panniers  on  his  saddle.  He  thought 
it  enchantingly  beautiful.  When  we  reached 
home  the  image  of  that  donkey  was  still  in  his 
mind  ;  if  he  had  "  only  written  to  Christkind- 
lein for  a  donkey  ! "  he  constantly  sighed.  It 
was  suggested  that  he  should  lay  a  present  for 
the  angel-messengers  on  the  window,  with  a 
written  request  for  what  he  wished.  He  wrote, 
"  Please,  only  a  donkey  with  panniers"  ;  and, 
beside  this,  he  placed  on  the  window  a  hand- 
ful of  hazelnuts,  all  he  had  in  his  pocket. 

The  longed-for  Christmas  arrived.  Our  usual 
five-o'clock  dinner  was  served  at  four  o'clock 
that  day,  and,  instead  of  sitting  very  long  at 
table,  we  all  went  to  the  drawing-room. 
Guests  arrived  as  early  as  six  o'clock.  The 
children  were  all  excitement,  and  constantly 
running  towards  the  dining-room,  trying 
the  doors,  and  calling  to  the  servants  who 
were  lighting  the  tree  inside,  to  "  hurry." 

At  last  the  doors  were  thrown  open.  The 
youngest  child.  Count  Karl,  entered  the 
dining-room  first,  then  parents  and  grand- 
parents followed,  and  guests  according  to 
their  rank.  The  young  Countesses  ran  to  the 
small  tables  where  their  gifts  were  displayed  ; 
but  Karl  stood  before  the  tree,  lost  in  profound 
admiration  of  everything  hanging  there  and 
the  packages  lying  beneath  it.  Everything  he 
had  asked  for, — everything,  except  the  donkey  ! 

"  But  you  did  not  ask  the  donkey  with  the 
other  things,"  said  his  mother.  "  Walk  around 
the  table,  and  examine  every  branch  well." 


He  did  so,  and  on  the  topmost  bough,  just 
below  the  wal  figure  of  the  Christ-Child, 
which  stood  on  the  very  top  of  the  tree,  a 
lovely  gray  donkey  peeped  out  between  the 
candles.  How  the  boy  clapped  his  hands,  and 
jumped  for  joy!  His  father  held  him  up,  and 
so  he  lifted  his  treasure  down  from  the  tree — 
a  delightful  donkey,  with  panniers  filled  with 
hazelnuts. 

"How  can  people  ever  be  naughty  when 
they  remember  the  blessed  Christmas  time  ! " 
exclaimed  the  happy  boy,  hugging  his  donkey. 
"  Christkindlein  has  brought  me  everything  I 
asked  for,  and  more  too.  I  do  not  deserve  so 
much,  so  I  think  I  must  do  something  to 
make  me  remember  to  keep  good." 

He  examined  the  package  tied  with  crim- 
son ribbons ;  it  contained  six  beautiful  linen 
shirts ;  he  ran  to  the  kindsfrau  with  them 
(for  the  servants  had  been  called  into  the 
room,  and  were  taking  the  packages  addressed 
to  them  from  a  side-table),  exclaiming  :  "  Here, 
kindsfrau  :  no  more  old  clothes  to  mend  for 
me ;  just  see  the  shirts !  Come  here."  He 
drew  her  to  the  table  upon  which  the  tree 
was  placed.  "  See  !  a  whole  box  of  silk  stock- 
ings. They  cost  a  great  deal,  I  think ;  couldn't 
I  wear  cheaper  ones,  made  of  yarn  or  cotton  ?  " 

"  Many  a  poor  good  boy  does,"  said  the  old 
woman. 

"  Kindsfrau,  if  mamma  will  let  me  change 
those  stockings,  couldn't  you  get  two  boxes  of 
yarn  ones  for  the  mpney  they  cost  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Herr  Graf :  *  I  could  get  three  boxes." 

"  Good !  Now  leave  the  rest  to  me.  Oh,  but 
I'll  have  a  grand  Christmas  !" 

In  Vienna,  Christmas  Day  is  merely  a  church 
festival,  not  an  anniversary  of  happy  home- 
comings, cheerful  family  dinners,  and  a  holi- 
day for  old  and  young.  After  High  Mass  at 
eleven  o'clock,  the  children  go  for  their  daily 
walk  in  the  Stadt  Park  or  Volksgarten,  while 
their  parents  make  visits,  or  receive  calls  at 
home.  The  little  Count  had,  in  some  myste- 
rious way,  persuaded  his  mamma  to  allow  him 
to  change  his  box  of  stockings  ;  and  at  nine 
o'clock  Christmas  Eve,  the  kindsfrau,  attended 
by  one  of  the  valets  of  the  palace,  had  gone 
out,  and  returned  home  with  three  boxes  of 
red  and  white  woollen  stockings.  The  little 
Count  had  called  me  to  his  bedside  to  see  how 


*  "  Sir  Count," — used  by  servants  in.  addressing  no- 
blemen. 
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warm  and  good  they  were;  but  nothing  would 
persuade  him  to  tell  why  he  wanted  three 
dozen  pairs  of  stockings.  "Fow  shall  know 
to-morrow,"  he  whispered  to  me. 

On  the  morrow,  when  his  mamma  had 
taken  his  sisters  in  the  carriage  to  call  upon 
their  grandparents,  after  church,  the  little  fel- 
low put  his  hand  in  mine  at  the  church  porch, 
and  said  :  "  Please  order  the  servant  to  call  a 
fiacre ;  I  have  fifty  kreutzers  to  pay  it.  I 
want  you  to  go  somewhere  with  me." 

His  request  granted,  we  stepped  inside  the 
modest  cab,  and,  dismissing  the  servant,  the 
child  first  ordered  the  coachman  to  drive  us  to 
the  palace.  Arriving  there,  he  sent  the  por- 
ter to  ask  for  two  boxes  of  stockings.  As 
soon  as  these  were  safely  deposited  in  our  cab, 
"  Drive  into  the  Neu  Lerchenfeld  district,"  he 
said. 

"But  that  is  a  very  poor  and  common  part 
of  the  city,"  I  replied. 

"  Yes  :  that  is  why  I  go  there.  So  many 
little  children  hang  about  the  doors  and 
courts  ;  and  if  they  have  shoes,  they  never 
have  stockings.  Won't  it  be  fun  to  give  them 
these  red  ones  ! " 

'^  But  they'll  pull  you  all  to  pieces  if  you 
get  out  of  the  cab  to  distribute  them." 

"  I  am  not  going  to  distribute  them  ;  you'll 
see." 

We  soon  arrived  at  the  beautiful  Lerchen- 
feld church,  one  of  the  most  artistically  deco- 
rated churches  in  Vienna ;  and,  pulling  the 
check-line,  the  little  Count  stopped  the  cab 
before  the  priest's  house. 

"Are  you  going  to  give  the  stockings  to 
the  good  Father  ?  "  was  the  question  I  asked, 
in  some  trepidation. 

"  You'll  see  ;  come  on,"  was  all  he  said. 

The  priest  did  not  keep  us  waiting,  very 
long.  "What  can  I  do  for  you  to-day,  my 
little  man  ?  "  he  asked,  after  the  child  had 
reverently  kissed  his  hand. 

"Father,  Christkindlein  broi^ght  me  heaps 
of  things, — more  than  I  asked  for.  I  have 
been  real  naughty,  and  tore  my  clothes,  and 
whipped  the  geese  last  summer  ;  and  I  haven't 
learned  my  French  verbs.  I  was  afraid  if  I 
kept  all  the  nice  things  I  might  forget,  and  be 
naughty  again.  I  had  a  whole  box  of  silk 
stockings;  they  were  soft  and  good:  yarn  stock- 
ings scratch  me  ;  but  I  think  if  I  wear  them, 
they'll  make  me  remember.  I  got  three  boxes 
of  stockings  for  that  one  of  silk,  and  so  I  bring 


two  of  them  to  you.  Give  them  to  the  poor 
little  children  in  the  parish,  as  you  think  best ; 
and  the  pleasure  of  knowing  their  feet  are  warm 
will  keep  my  stockings  from  scratching  me." 

"  You  are  a  brave  little  lad,^  said  the  priest. 

"One  must  be  brave  to  do  right,"  replied 
the  boy.  "  Come," — and  he  pulled  me  by  the 
hand, — "  now  I  am  real  hungry ;  let  us  go 
home  and  get  lunch." 

That  night  the  child  called  me  to  his  bed- 
side. "  This  is  the  joUiest  Christmas  I  ever  had. 
Just  think:  two  dozen  poor  little  children  with 
warm  red  stockings  !  Hasn't  it  been  a  nice 
Christmas  ?  " 

What  do  you  think,  little  reader  ? 


The  Knight  and  the  Pilgrim. 

In  a  magnificent  castle,  all  trace  of  which 
has  long  since  disappeared,  there  once  lived  a 
rich  and  powerful  knight.  He  spent  large 
sums  of  money  in  adorning  his  luxurious 
abode,  but  did  very  little  to  relieve  the  wants 
of  the  poor.  One  night  a  pilgrim  stopped  at 
the  castle  gate  and  begged  a  lodging.  The 
owner  repulsed  him  haughtily,  saying,  "Be- 
gone ;  this  castle  is  not  an  inn."  The  pil- 
grim replied :  "  Permit  me,  Sir  Knight,  to 
propose  three  questions,  and  then  I  will  take 
my  departure  as  you  command." 

"  Well,  let  me  hear  them,"  answered  the 
knight. 

"  Who  inhabited  this  castle  before  you  ?  " 

"My  father." 

"  Who  had  it  before  him  ?  " 

"  My  grandfather." 

"  And  who  is  to  live  here  after  you  ?  " 

"My  son,  if  God  wills." 

"  Now,"  said  the  pilgrim,  "  if  each  of  you 
lives  here  only  for  a  certain  time,  and  then 
has  to  make  room  for  a  new  occupant,  your 
castle  is  indeed  an  inn,  and  those  dwelling  in 
it  are  only  guests.  Therefore,  do  not  spend 
so  much  time  and  money  in  beautifying  a 
place  where  you  can  remain  only  for  a  brief 
period  ;  rather  do  something  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poor,  and  you  will  thus  acquire  an  ever- 
lasting abode  in  paradise." 

The  knight  was  touched  and  converted  by 
these  words.  He  provided  the  pilgrim  with 
comfortable  quarters  for  the  night,  and  was 
ever  afterwards  kind  and  charitable  to  the 
needy.  J.  S.  C, 
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Confraternity  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception (or  of  Our  Ladyof  Lourdes). 

All  communications  in  reference  to  the  Confrater- 
nity of  the  Immaculate  Conception  should  be  addressed 
to  Rev.  A.  Granger,  C.  S.  C,  Notre  Dame,  Ind.^  This 
Bulletin  is  entirely  under  his  direction. 

"We  fly  to  thy  patronage,  0  Holy  Mother  of  God  !  " 


Report    for    the    Week    Ending     Wednesday, 
December  13th. 

The  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
fraternity are  earnestly  requested  in  favor  of  the 
following  petitions  :  Recovery  of  health  for  25 
persons,  1  community,  and  2  families, — conversion 
to  the  Faith  for  18  persons  and  14  families,— change 
of  life  for  13  persons  and  1  family, — success  of  3 
novenas, — employment  for  2  persons, — spiritual 
and  temporal  favors  for  17  persons  and  22  families, 
— recovery  of  hearing  for  one  person, — success  of 
a  public  examination, — payment  of  debts  for  2, 
the  virtue  of  temperance  for  2,  and  grace  of  voca- 
tion for  3  persons, — grace  of  a  happy  death  for  1 
person,— success  of  a  lawsuit,— restoration  of  mind 
for  7  persons, — 36  particular  intentions. 

FAVORS  obtained. 

A  well-known  lady  in  Philadelphia,  a  devoted 
client  of  our  Blessed  Mother,  sends  us  the  follow- 
ing testimony  of  the  wonderful  power  of  the  Com- 
fortress  of  the  Afflicted  in  response  to  prayer,  after 
the  application  of  the  holy  Water  of  Lourdes  : 

"Nannie  K is  a  sweet  little  blonde  darling 

of  three  summers  (the  daughter  and  granddaugh- 
ter of  two  well-known  Philadelphia  physicians), 
and  who  appears  to  be  a  favorite  child  of  our 
Blessed  Mother,  to  whose  service  she  was  early 
dedicated.  When  about  a  year  old,  she  was  cured 
of  a  serious  illness  by  the  Water  of  Lourdes,  after 
having  been  given  up  by  the  attending  physician  ; 
and  a  more  recent  and  remarkable  favor,  granted 
to  her  through  the  same  holy  medium,  deserves 
special  chronicle,  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  honor 
of  the  Virgin  most  powerful. 

"About  two  months  ago,  little  Nannie  was  so- 
journing with  her  mother  and  nurse  at  Atlantic 
City,  a  popular  bathing  resort  on  the  New  Jersey 
coast ;  and  there,  one  evening  in  September,  the 
child  met  with  an  alarming  disaster.  The  mus- 
quito-bars  over  her  little  bed  accidentally  became 
ignited  ;  and  before  the  flames  could  be  extin- 
guished, the  little  girl  was  seriously  burned  upon 

her  lower  limbs.     Her  father.  Dr.  Robert  K , 

and  two  other  physicians,  summoned  hastily  to  her 
aid,  did  all  they  could  to  alleviate  the  agony  of  the 
tiny  sufferer.  But  blisters  as  large  as  good-sized 
peaches  rose  upon  the  delicate  limbs,  and,  from 
the  knees  down  even  to  the  little  toes,  required 
careful  dressing  several  times  a  day.  The  accident 
occurred  on  a  Wednesday  evening.  By  the  fol- 
lowing Saturday,  the  flesh"  had  mortified  upon  one 
limb,  becoming  deeply  discolored,  and  offensive 
both  to  sight  and  smell.  The  head  physician,  Dr. 
McC ,  a  skilful  Philadelphia  practitioner,  de- 
clared that  the  child  could  not  help  being  crippled 


by  the  contraction^  of  the  muscles  ;  and  it  was  said 
that  she  would  be  unable  to  walk  at  all  for  about 
two  months  to  come.  Nannie's  young  mother  is 
a  French  lady,  of  the  most  enlightened  and  tender 
piety.  Remembering  the  signal  cure  wrought  he- 
tore  by  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  behalf  of  the  little 
sufferer,  she  sent  at  once  to  Philadelphia  for  a  vial 
ot  the  Water  of  Lourdes.  It  arrived  on  Sunday 
morning,  and  the  lady  and  her  pious  husband 
made  an  immediate  application  of  the  wonderful 
fluid  to  the  afflicted  parts— reciting,  at  the  same 
time,  no  less  than  eighty  Hail  Maries 

"At  noon  of  the  same  day,  Dr.  McC — -  came  to 
dress  the  burns.  On  opening  the  bandages,  the 
physician  (a  non-Catholic)  declared  his  extreme 
astonishment  at  the  favorable  change  which  had 
taken  place  since  morning  in  the  appearance  of 
the  limbs. 

'"This  is  marvellous!'  he  ejaculated.  'What 
have  you  been  doing  to  her  ?'    .... 

"  By  Sunday  night  the  discoloration  on  the  mor- 
tified flesh  had  visibly  diminished,  and  the  entire 
improvement  was  a  marked  and  miraculous  one. 
In  the  space  of  about  three  weeks  after  the  acci- 
dent, little  Nannie,  so  far  from  being  a  cripple  was 
running  about,  blithe  and  busy  as  a  bird,  enchant- 
ing all  with  her  bright  ways  and  winning,  pre- 
eocious  piety.  '  Who  cured  you,  Nannie  ? '  friends 
would  ask.  ' Blessy  Virgie,— Water  of  Lourdes  !' 
was  the  unvarying  reply  of  the  favored  little 

darling     And  when  Dr.  McC held  up  before 

her  childish  gaze  a  number  of  bright  new  coins 

and  said  to  her,  merrily  :  '  Say  it  was  Dr.  McC -' 

who  cured  you,  Nannie,  and  1  will  give  you  these 
gold  dollars' ;— the  staunch  little  client  of  the 
dear  Madonna  replied,  in  spite  of  the  glitter- 
ing temptation  :  'No:  Blessy  Virgie,— Water  of 
Lourdes,  cured  me  ! ' 

"E.  C.  D." 

obituary. 

We  recommend  the  following  deceased  persons 
to  the  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
fraternity :  John  Healy,  Mrs.  McGenty,  Henry 
Kelly,  Johanna  Sullivan,  and  a  young  man  who 
died  some  time  ago.  Daniel  Sullivan,  Sr.,  and 
Daniel  Sullivan,  Jr.  Thomas  Vaughan,  Alice 
Hagan,  Jacob  Kleutgen,  Michael  McPherson- • 
John  C.  Pagan,  who  died  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,' 
October  13th.  John  Smith,  whose  death  occurred 
November  4th.  Catharine  Corbett,  who  departed 
this  life  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  November  2d.  Mr. 
William  MoTaggart,  who  died  piously  in  Toms- 
ville,  Ky.,  December  4th.  Alice  Brady,  who  died  ■ 
a  happy  death,  December  2d,  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
David  J.  Porter,  whose  pious  and  edifying  death 
took  place  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Nov.  22d ;  he  was 
the  nephew  of  the  late  Rev.  F.  Coyle,  of 'Kilmore, 
Erris,  County  Mayo,  Ireland.  Mrs.  Teresa  Fer- 
guson, who  died  in  South  Boston  last  September. 
Francis  Collins,  who  departed  this  life  in  St.' 
John's,  N.  B.,  some  time  ago.  John  Aurentz,  who 
died  a  Christian  death  in  Chicago,  Nov.  27th. 
Mrs.  Eliza  Walsh,  Mich.,  lately  deceased.  Mrs! 
Ann  Dinnen  O'Mara,  a  pious  Jady  who  died  of 
apoplexy,  November  23d,  at  Chicago. 

May  they  rest  in  peace  ! 

A.  Granger,  C.  S.  C, 

Director  of  the  Confratemity . 

(Notre  Dame  P.  0.,  Ind.) 
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TUERK'S   WATER    MOTOR 

for  Blowing  House  and  Church  Organs,  and  Running  all  kinds  of  Machinery  by  Water  Power,  Hydrant  Pressure. 

TUERK  BROS.  &  JOHNSTON, 

Send  for  Catalogue.  86  &  88  Market  Street,  Chicago. 

The  Oreran  Id  the  Ofauroh  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Notre  Dame.  Ind..  le  blown  with  a  Toerk  Motor. 
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J^R.     MclNTOSH'S 

Solar  Microscope  and  Stereopticon  Combination 

FOR  THE   USE  OF 

COLLEGES,  SCHOOLS,  PHYSICIANS  and  SCIENTISTS. 


This  Combination  includes  three  distinct  instruments,  a 
Solar  Microscope,  Solar  Stereopticon  and  Monoc- 
ular Microscope. 

Each  of  these  can  be  used  alone  or  in  combination. 

By  the  aid  of  this  combination,  Astronomy,  Geography,  Greometr> , 
Botany,  ZoOlogy,  Philosophy,  Physiology,  Pathology,  Histology,  etc., 
can  be  finely  illustrated  to  a  large  class  or  audience. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  Free  on  application. 

Mcintosh  galvanic  &  faradic  battery  co., 

192  &  194  Jackson  St.,  Chicago,  m. 
deci0'81-i4in 
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BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

Bellsof  I'lire  Copper  and  Tin  for  Churches 
.Schools,  Fire  A  farms.  Farms,  etc,  FL'LLI? 
WARRANTED.    Catalogue  sent  Free. 

VANDUZEN  &  TIFT,  Cincinnaii,  O. 


MENEELY  BELL  TOUNDRY. 

'^    F  !V<»riii.ly  XnoMT.  to  t>'e  puli'ic  since 

,^^1826  Churc1i.<  hapcl.Sf  hool.Firo  Alara 

lid  oiiar  bcT.s, ;  Isu  Chiiae8  aud  Pcaia 

MEMEELV  &  CO.,  WEST  TROY..  M..  I 


PRELUDES: 

An  Elegant  Volume  of  Poems, 

BY 

3IAURICE  F.  EGAN, 

Published  to  Aid  in  the  Rebuilding  of  Notre  Dame 
University. 


Price  (prepaid), 


$1.00 


Address  ♦ 

PETER  F.  CUNNINGHAM  &  SON, 
817  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


St.  Thomas  and  Our  Day. 

AN  ORATION 

OF 

RT.  REV.  FRANCIS    S.   CHATARD, 

Bishop  of  Vincennes,  Ind., 

Delivered    at   the  Thirty-Eighth  Annual  Com- 
mencement of  the  University  of  Notre  Dame, 
.June  22,  1882. 


Neatly  Pkinted  in  Pamphlet  Form. 
Price,    lO  cents,  Post  free. 

Address, 
THE  "AVE  MARIA"  OFFICE, 

Notre  Dame,  Indiana. 
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University  of  Notre  Dame. 


ST,  jo^r:jPH[»s  oo„  I3vi>. 


THIS  UNIVERSITY  Avas  founded  in  1842,  and 
chaa-tered  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  In- 
diana, in  1844,  with  power  to  confer  all  the  usual  de- 
grees. The  CoUege  can  be  easily  reached  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  by  means  of 
three  great  trunk  lines  of  railway— the  Lake  Shore  and 
Michigan  Southern,  the  Chicago  and  Lake  Huron,  and 
the  ^eat  Western  and  Michigan  Central;  the  first  two 
passing  within  a  mile  of  the  College  grounds,  and  the 
last  connecting  at  Niles  with  the  railway  between  that 
city  and  South  Bend. 

The  College  buildings  are  massive  and  commodious, 
and  capable  of  giving  accommodation  to  five  hundred 
resident  students. 

The  Univeiisity  affords  every  facility  for  acquiring 


a  thorough  knowledge  of 

CLASSICS,  LAW, 

MATHEMATICS,  MEDICINE, 

SCIENCE,  MUSIC. 

To  such  as  wish  to  devote  themselves  to  Commercial 
pursuits,  Notre  Dame  gives  a  more  thorough  business 
training  than  ean  be  obtained  in  any  purely  Commer- 
cial College. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  COURSE 

has  always  received  the  most  careful  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  officers  and  Commercial  Faculty  of  the 
Institution. 

In  all  the  courses,  the  best  systems  of  teaching  are 
adopted,  and  the  best  authors  for  each  branch  selected. 

New  Students  will  be  received  at  any  time,  their 
term  beginning  with  date  of  entrance. 

Catalogues,  gi\ang  full  particulars,  Avill  be  sent 
free,  on  application  to  the  President. 


Til©  Minim  Dei)artineiit. 

This  is  a  separate  Department  in  the  Institution  at 
Notre  Dame,  for  boys  under  13  years  of  age. 

Thorough  and  comprehensive  instruction  m  the  pri- 
mary branches  is  imparted.  The  discipline  is  parental, 
and  suited  to  children  of  tender  years.  The  personal 
neatness  and  wardrobe  of  the  pupils  receive  special 
attention  from  the  Sistei-s,  who  take  a  tender  and  faith- 
ful care  of  their  young  charges. 

Board  and  Tuitioji— -$125,  per  Session  of  Five  Months. 

Drawing,  Vocal'  Mn^ic,  Violin,  and  Piano,  free  in 
this  Department. 

For  fiirther  particulai-s,  or  Catalogue,  address 

Rev  T  E  WALSH,  C  S  C, 

*^\  Notre  Dame  P.  0.,  Indiana. 


Read  What  Millions  Proclaim! 


The  Genuine  Singer  Sewing  Machines 

ARE  ONLY  Made  by  the  Singer 

Manufacturing  Company. 


Notre  Dame  P.  0., 

Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  1882. 
They  are,  beyond  all  controversy,  the  best  in  the 
world.  Having  tried  many  other  makes  in  our  re- 
spective Institutions,  we  find,  by  continual  usage,  the 
genuine  Singer  to  be  far  superior  to  any  other,  and 
recommend  it  to  all  as  the  most  valuable  of  Sewing 
Machines.  E.  F.  Grether,  No.  135  Michigan  Street, 
South  Bend,  Indiana,  is  agent  for  this  locahty.  Call 
on  or  address  him. 

THE  UNIVEliSITY  OF  NOTRE  DAME, 
and  ST.  MARY'S  ACADEMY. 


The  "  OLD   RELIABLE  "  SINGER 

IS 

The  Strongest, 

The    Simplest, 

The  Most  Durable 

SEWING  MACHINE 

EVER  YET  CONSTRUCTED. 


Our  Sales  last  year  were  at  the  rate  of  over 
1,800   SEWING  MACHINES  A   DAY 

for  every  business-day  in  the  year. 

THE  SINGER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 
Principal  Office — 34  Union  Square,  N.  Y. 
South  Bend  Branch — 135    Michigan   Street. 

2,000  Offices  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  ;   and  3,CC(  i 
the  Old  World  and  South  America. 

Offices  in^  every  civilized  Country  upon  eaxth. 
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The  Flight  of  Years. 

The  llight  of  years 
Bears  on  its  wings  all  earthly  hopes  and  joys, 
And  fear,  and  sorrow  that  the  heart  annoys, 

And  all  our  tears  ! 

Deep  in  the  grave 
Is  buried  many  a  noble,  loving  heart, 
With  whom  we've  seen  domestic  bliss  depart. 

Which  nought  could  save  ! 

Departed  year  ! 
Much  hast  thou  added  to  the  sum  of  woe, 
We  poor  ephemerae  of  earth  must  know 

While  lingering  here  ! 

But  still  remains 
The  lofty  soul,  aspiring  yet  to  know 
More  than  the  earth  can  offer  or  bestow 

Dn  mortal  pains. 

Thrice  blessed  power  ! 
The  power  to  elevate  the  soaring  mind, 
To  leave  the  earth  and  all  its  crimes  behind. 

In  wisdom's  hour  ! 

The  grovelling  love 
Of  wealth — of  fame — of  any  earthly  goal — 
Is  all  unworthy  of  the  noble  soul, 

That  looks  above  ! 

Hail  to  ye,  friends  ! 
The  blest  associates  of  full  many  a  year  ! 
Your  silent  voice  is  still  to  me  most  dear, 

And  wisdom  lends. 

Dark  Slander's  sting — 
The  noise  of  faction,  or  the  din  of  war. 
Like  lightning,  on  the  iceberg,  cannot  mar 

The  peace  ye  bring. 

0  gift  profound  ! 
^he  tree  of  knowledge,  Heav'n  vouchsafes  to  man  ! 


What  can  compare,  since  first  young  Time  began 
His  ceaseless  round  ? 

The  soul  expands, 
Fed  on  its  fruit,  and  leaves  the  world  behind. 
And,  like  a  meteor  on  the  viewless  wind, 

Seeks  brighter  lands ! 


Xew- Year  Greetings.  * 


§^T  were  greatly  to  be  wished  that  every 
W^  New- Year's  present  could  be  accompanied 
""  with  a  copy  of  the  "New- Year  Greet- 
ings "  of  the  gentle  St.  Francis  de  Sales.  There 
are  but  ten  short,  very  short  chapters,  it  is 
true,  yet  what  a  number  of  beautiful  golden 
thoughts  do  they  not  contain  !  "A  good, 
holy,  and  thrice  happy  New  Year ! "  is  St. 
Francis's  first  greeting.  "  At  the  beginning  of 
this  New  Year  I  beg  to  offer  you  my  most  hum- 
ble service.  May  our  Lord  hear  my  voice,  that 
this  year  may  be  to  you  and  yours  one  of  pros- 
perity, contentment  and  innumerable  bless- 
ings. A  good  and  very  holy  year  ! "  he  con- 
tinues ;  "  all  perfumed  with  the  Name  of  Jesus, 
all  besprinkled  with  His  Precious  Blood.  May 
no  day  of  this  year,  or  any  year,  or  any  day  for 
many  years  to  come,  pass  without  being  sanc- 
tified by  the  merits  of  this  saving  Blood,  and 
illumined  by  the  blessing  of  this  Sacred  Name, 
from  which  radiate  the  fulness  of  all  sweet- 
ness, the  completion  of  all  joy,  the  perfection 
of  all  that  is  most  holy  and  beautiful." 

What  a  precious  greeting  !   Egohij|]^m  the 
heart  of  a  saint,  it  comes  lik(gSffip©ijiW^ipon 

—  ^>>L     \^ 

*  New-Year  Greetings. 
Translated  from  the  French  b\^ 
ton.     New  York,  Cincinnati,  arf 
Brothers.     1888, 
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the  troubled  waters.  Like  honey  to  the  taste, 
or  dew  to  the  parched  earth,  are  the  beautiful 
thoughts  of  the  gentle  St.  Francis.  Meek  and 
humble  of  heart,  inflamed  with  the  fire  of  di- 
vine love,  his  words  have  a  soothing  influence ; 
coming  from  the  heart, — a  heart  burning  with 
divine  love, — they  go  to  the  heart,  and  com- 
municate to  it  some  portion  of  that  love,  that 
sacred  fire  that  consumes  the  stubble  of  self- 
ishness, that  warms  the  coldness  of  our  poor 
human  hearts.  Listen  to  the  words  of  the 
Saint : 

''The  years  pass  and  eternity  approaches. 
May  we  employ  these  years  in  the  divine  love, 
so  that  we  may  possess  eternity  in  all  its 
glory  !  Oh,  how  desirable  is  eternity  at  the 
cost  of  these  miserable  and  perishable  vicissi- 
tudes !  How  incomparably  grand  is  eternity 
in  its  duration,  in  its  days  without  darkness, 
in  its  joys  without  end  !  May  you  be  worthy 
to  possess  this  admirable  blessing  of  a  happy 
eternity  in  as  high  a  degree  as  I  wish  for  you. 
I  wish  you  a  long  life,  and  that  it  be  well 
employed  for  the  purchase  of  a  happy  eter- 
nity.  .   .   . 

''  Does  a  sorrow  or  trial  overtake  us,  we  must 
receive  it  tranquilly.  Does  an  unexpected  hap- 
piness arise,  we  must  receive  it  quietly,  grate- 
fully, and  not  allow  ourselves  to  become  too 
much  elated  by  its  transient  stay.  If  we  must 
fly  from  evil,  it  should  be  without  exciting 
ourselves  ;  for  in  hurrying  we  might  fall,  and 
give  time  to  the  enemy  to  overtake  us.  How 
must  we  do  good  ?  Silently,  tranquilly,  and 
collectedly  :  otherwise  we  might  commit  many 
faults  in  our  haste.  Even  penance  must  be 
practised  without  disquiet.  '  Behold,'  said  the 
penitent  David,  'in  peace  is  my  remorse  most 
bitter.\    .    .    . 

"Let  us  be  good  toward  our  neighbor,  and, 
above  all,  to  those  of  our  own  household. 
Since  we  must  remain  on  the  bark  of  life  dur- 
ing our  voyage  to  the  other  world,  let  us  stay 
there  peacefully  and  amiably.  The  many 
vexations  that  attend  your  domestic  aftairs 
will  greatly  try  your  virtue  if  you  endeavor 
to  bear  all  in  a  spirit  of  sweetness,  patience, 
f^nd  submission  :  for  you  will  require  to  re- 
press yotin  ang^jvso  that  you  may  at  all  times 
appear  atiitaKlejvegi^dial,  and  full  of  gentleness 
toward  your^.;.|ipigh|)or.  He  who  shall  excel 
his  neighl^or  in  gentleness  will  be  the  more 
perfeptHmi'tatoj^df  0od  ;  and  whoever  wishes  to 
becoiii^J^^tTUe  cl>ild  of  Jesus  Christ  must  learn 


to  bear  and  forbear  for  His  sake.  It  is  a  great 
part  of  our  perfection  to  bear  with  one  an- 
other in  our  imperfections ;  for  in  what  can 
we  practise  the  love  of  our  neighbor  unless 
in  this  forbearance  ?  Those  whom  our  Lord 
bears  with  so  patiently,  we  certainly  ought  to 
bear  with  tenderly.   .   .    . 

"  Do  not  lose  any  opportunity,  little  though 
it  be,  of  exercising  holy  meekness  and  gentle- 
ness to  those  who  are  the  most  tiresome  to 
you  ;  bear  everything  sweetly,  even  injuries 
themselves  : — that  whim  of  your  husband,  or 
your  wife  ;  the  breaking  of  a  glass  ;  this  slight, 
or  that  pout ;  the  loss  of  a  glove,  a  ring,  a 
handkerchief ; — peace  is  worth  more  than  all 
the  goods  of  this  world.  Therefore  let  us  not 
fret  over  trifles,  but  rather  love  one  another, 
and  continue  in  charity,  loving  as  our  Lord 
Jesus  has  loved  us.  He  offered  Himself  as  a 
holocaust  for  us,  when  He  died  on  the  cross 
and  gave  us  the  very  last  drop  of  His  Blood, 
which  He  shed  on  earth  as  if  to  make  a  sa- 
cred cement  wherewith  to  unite  all  the  living 
stones — that  is,  the  faithful  members  of  His 
holy  Church  .  .  .  knowing  that  in  this  union 
of  hearts  consists  their  strength  and  safety. 

"  I  pray  our  Lord  that  His  cross  may  be 
your  glory  and  your  consolation.  .  .  .  All 
who  wish  to  be  saved  by  the  cross  will  find 
salvation  there ;  but  those  who  wish  to  be 
saved  without  the  cross  will  perish  miserably, 
because  in  the  cross  only  is  salvation.   .   .   . 

"  Have  great  confidence  in  the  providence 
of  God,  which,  though  it  prepares  crosses  for 
you,  will  strengthen  your  shoulders  for  the 
burden.  ...  He  ordinarily  gives  to  His  loved 
ones  the  honor  to  suffer  much,  and  to  carry 
their  crosses  after  Him.  ...  Be  courageous. 
It  is  not  the  same  with  the  spiritual  rosebush 
as  with  that  of  earth  ;  in  the  latter  the  thorns 
remain  when  the  roses  have  withered,  while 
in  the  former  the  thorns  disappear  and  the 
roses  remain.   .   .   . 

"  You  must  carry  your  afflictions  to  the  foot 
of  the  cross,  and  you  will  find  there  strength 
and  courage,  if  not  to  accept  with  joy,  at  least 
to  bear  them  patiently  and  with  resigna- 
tion. .  .  .  How  happy  are  we  to  have  pains, 
trials,  and  weariness  !  It  is  in  our  power  to 
convert  them  into  steps  by  which  to  reach  heaven. 
In  this  life  we  live  but  to  prepare  for  the 
next.  .  .  .  Raise  your  eyes  to  heaven  ;  re- 
member that  it  was  only  by  trials  and  con- 
tinual afflictions  the  saints  have  reached  there, 
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The  crucifix  is  the  ladder  by  which  we  pass 
from  time  to  eternity;  there  is  no  other  way  to 
heaven.  Our  Lord  has  become  our  Leader  on 
this  highway  of  the  cross.   ... 

"  I  never  cease  to  implore  the  most  Blessed 
Tirgin,  the  beloved  Queen  of  heaven  and 
■earth,  to  love  you  and  to  make  you  agreeable 
to  her  Divine  Son  by  the  continual  graces  that 
«he  has  the  power  to  obtain  for  you  from  His 
infinite  Majesty.  We  ought  to  make  her  our 
mediatrix  with  her  Divine  Son.  The  Church, 
wishing  like  a  good  Mother  to  teach  us  how 
to  make  use  of  the  mediation  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  has  added  the  'Hail  Mary'  to  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  to  show  us  that  since  she  has 
so  much  influence  with  her  Son,  we  should 
ask  God  through  her  intercession,  not  only 
for  spiritual  benefits — as  she  often  obtains 
for  us  many  interior  lights  and  graces  to  en- 
able us  to  attain  perfection — but  also  for  tem- 
poral blessings,  inasmuch  as  they  are  necessary 
to  us ;  and  consequently  we  ought  to  invoke 
her  with  great  confidence  in  every  danger 
and  affliction.  Let  us,  then,  have  recourse  to 
her,  and,  as  her  children,  throw  ourselves  into 
her  arms  with  the  fullest  confidence, — at  every 
moment,  in  all  necessities,  imploring  help 
from  this  sweet  Mother,  invoking  her  maternal 
love,  and  trying  to  imitate  her  virtues.  Oh, 
may  this  Holy  Virgin,  this  sweet  Mother  of 
hearts,  this  Mother  of  holy  love,  this  Mother 
of  the  Heart  of  hearts,  make  us  live  by  her 
prayers  in  this  holy  love  ! "   .   .   . 

These  are  but  a  few  paragraphs  culled  at 
random  from  the  charming  little  book  be- 
fore us.  Here,  as  in  all  St.  Francis'  writings, 
and  in  his  "Spirit"  as  compiled  by  his  friend 
the  Bishop  of  Belley,  we  find  traces  of  that 
deep  spiritual  unction  that  enabled  the  Saint 
to  win  over  obdurate  hearts  and  convert  so 
many  thousands  of  heretics,  "I  can  convince 
the  heretics,"  said  a  famous  preacher,  "but  it 
takes  a  Francis  to  change  their  hearts."  A 
•Catholic  who  reads  St.  Francis'  works,  how- 
ever, would  hardly  imagine,  unless  told  of  the 
fact,  that  he  had  ever  devoted  any  attention 
to  those  outside  the  Fold,  so  little  do  they 
contain  of  the  spirit  of  controversy. 

Again,  we  recommend  all  the  readers  of  The 
"Aye  Maria"  to  procure  copies  of  the  "  New- 
Year's  Greetings,"  for  themselves,  and  for 
their  friends.  This  little  book — this  very  lit- 
tle book,  must  not  be  judged  by  its  size. 
Small  as  it  is,  it  will  help  to  imbue  with  his 


spirit  and  to  draw  nearer  to  St.  Francis  and 
to  God  all  who.  read  it  and  meditate  upon  it. 
Like  the  Saint's  own  favorite  little  book,  the 
"Spiritual  Combat,"  which  he  carried  in  his 
pocket  for  twenty  years  and  read  a  portion  of 
every  day,  and  always  commended  to  his  peni- 
tents, "  New- Year  Greetings  "  is  full  of  good 
advice  and  beautiful  thoughts,  expressed  in  few, 
but  well-chosen,  words. 


The  Cousins. 

A  Christmas  Story. 

by  eleanor  c.  donnelly. 

(Conclusion.) 

It  was  far  in  the  night.  A  light  still  burned 
in  little  Schola's  room  ;  a  wax-taper  glowing 
in  front  of  the  shrine  where  the  maiden  al- 
ways kept  the  statue  of  her  dear  Madonna  taste- 
fully garlanded  with  choicest  flowers.  It  was  a 
fair  and  spotless  little  chamber  ;  and  there,  on  a 
small  hassock,  still  dressed,  half-kneeling,  half- 
sitting,  with  her  beloved  beads  twined  about 
her  fingers,  the  young  orphan  leaned  her  fore- 
head against  the  pedestal  of  the  statue,  and 
pondered  the  events  of  that  strange  evening. 
Her  smooth  brow  was  contracted  ;  the  heavy 
tears  trembled  on  her  long,  golden  lashes,  like 
raindrops  on  the  tassels  of  the  corn.  A  stormy 
tumult  of  emotion  was  sweeping,  like  a  tor- 
nado, over  her  hitherto  calm  and  peaceful  soul. 
One  moment,  thinking  of  Agatha  and  her 
bitter  disappointment,  the  young  face  would 
grow  white  and  cold  as  the  marble  against 
which  it  leaned  ;  the  next,  remembering  Ben- 
edict's passionate  words  and  looks,  it  would 
burn  with  blushes,  which  she  strove  to  hide 
with  her  hands  even  from  the  gaze  of  the  un- 
seen angels.  She  recalled  that  visit  to  the 
convent  of  which  he  had  spoken. 

Benedict  had  been  very  ill  in  the  spring,  sick 
unto  death  ;  and  his  mother,  in  a  frenzy  of 
grief,  had  vowed  an  alms  to  the  patron-saint  of 
her  son,  if  he  would  only  be  pleased  to  exert  his 
influence  in  her  behalf,  and  win  her  back  that 
precious  life,  her  only  earthly  J03'  and  treas- 
ure. St.  Benedict  had  listened  graciously  ; 
and  the  widow's  son  was  raised,  almost  like 
him  of  Nairn,  from  the  jaws  of  the  greedy 
Grave.     Then,  when  her  cousin  was  really 
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convalescent,  Schola  was  sent  forth  to  fulfil 
the  mother's  solemn  vow.  "  Silver  and  gold 
have  I  none,"  might  the  little  maiden  have 
said  with  the  Apostle  of  old  ;  "  but  such  as  I 
have,  give  1  unto  thee."  And  miles  away, 
where  the  nearest  Convent  of  St.  Benedict  and 
its  community  of  devoted  nuns  were  in  sore 
need  of  Christian  alms,  Schola  Bornemann 
sang  her  sweetest  songs  in  the  concert-hall  of 
the  great  city ;  and,  charmed  with  the  blonde 
loveliness  and  magnificent  voice  of  the  young 
contralto,  a  wealthy  and  fashionable  audience, 
in  return,  poured  its  glittering  contributions 
into  the  empty  alms-box  of  the  good  Benedic- 
tines. 

Schola  had  slept  that  night  in  a  quiet  little 
cell  of  the  convent,  and  prayed  next  day  in 
its  beautiful  chapel,  so  full  of  light  and  fra- 
grance and  celestial  peace.  The  child  was 
singularly  attracted  to  the  spot.  The  ethereal 
perfume  of  that  lily-bed  of  the  Spouse,  so 
sweetly  alluring  to  so  many  chosen  souls, 
drew  this  virgin  heart,  as  well,  to  run  after  the 
odor  of  His  ointments. 

"For  the  first  time  in  my  life,"  she  had 
said  to  the  Mother  Abbess,  "  I  have  found  a 
place  which  really,  seems  to  me  like  hoyne." 
And  the  good  Superioress  had  smiled  and  said: 
"  God  be  praised,  my  daughter  !  "  And  later, 
at  St.  Gudule's,  when  Schola  knelt  at  Father 
Rudolph's  feet,  and  begged  his  blessing,  and 
said  to  him :  "  0  Father,  the  Convent  of  St. 
Benedict  is  a  little  heaven  upon  earth  ! "  he 
also  had  smiled,  like  the  Mother  Abbess,  and, 
like  her,  had  responded  :  "  God  be  praised, 
my  daughter ! " 

And  so  it  had  grown  to  be  the  one  pure, 
glad  dream  of  the  little  singer's  life  :  hidden 
reticently  from  all  save  One,  but  brooded  over 
prayerfully,  by  night  and  day,  for  the  past 
six  happy  months, — the  vision  of  a  new  exist- 
ence, entirely  and  irrevocably  devoted  to  the 
service  of  God  :  a  quiet  cell  at  St.  Benedict's, 
the  veil,  the  holy  habit, — but  now,  alas  !  alas  ! 
poor  cousin  Benedict ! 

She  had  said  one  sorrowful  decade  of  her 
beads  over  and  over  again,  a  half-dozen  times, 
without  understanding  a  single  Fater  or  Ave. 
Why  was  it  that  she  could  not  pray  to-night, 
as  usual  ?  Why  was  her  mind  dark  and  dis- 
tracted,— her  soul  in  confusion, — her  heart 
throbbing  painfully,  as  if  it  would  burst  ? 
Innocent  child  !  she  knew  not  that  darkness, 
distraction,  and  disorder  are  the  sure  indica- 


tions of  the  presence  and  potent  influence  of 
the  arch-enemy  of  mankind. 

A  loud  cry  from  the  outside  corridor  broke 
in  upon  the  profound  stillness  of  the  little 
chamber.  It  was  her  Aunt  Katrina's  voice : 
"  Schola  !  Schola  !  come,  quick  !  Acli^  lieber 
Gott!    Benedict  has   another  hemorrhage!" 

He  was  lying,  dressed,  on  the  outside  of  his 
bed,  where  his  mother  had  found  him  when 
she  stole  in,  according  to  her  custom,  after 
midnight,  to  see  if  her  darling  was  resting  com- 
fortably. He  was  deadly  pale,  and  appeared 
unconscious.  His  linen,  as  well  as  the  white- 
counterpane  and  pillows,  was  stained  with 
the  blood  which  flowed  in  a  slow  stream  from 
his  parted  lips.  The  doctor  was  there,  and 
Aunt  Katrina  on  her  knees  by  the  bedside, 
the  tears  rolling  down  her  ashen  cheeks,  her 
strong  hands  clasped  in  an  agony  of  prayer. 
But  Schola,  standing  near  the  door,  saw  only 
the  deathlike  face  of  her  cousin. 

His  large  eyes  opened  as  she  watched  him^ 
and  Benedict  gazed  questioningly  around  him. 
His  mother  was  on  her  feet  in  a  moment^ 
brushing  away  her  tears,  and  bending  eagerly 
above  him.  His  lips  moved,  and  a  faint  sound 
came  forth:  "Schola!" 

"Come  to  him,  Schola,"  said  Frau  Borne- 
mann, somewhat  sharply  (visibly  annoyed 
that  the  first  treasured  word  should  have  been 
for  another,  and  not  for  herself  alone) ;  "come 
closer  to  him ;  ach,  Himmel !  child,  he  calls 
for  thee." 

Almost  as  pale  as  Benedict,  the  young  girl 
approached  the  bedside,  and  bent  her  ear  to 
his  blood-stained  lips. 

"I — have — had — a  vision,  dear  one,"  he 
panted,  slowly,  in  that  painful  whisper ;  "  tell 
Agatha — it — will — all — be — right ! " 

Here  the  physician  interposed  ;  and  Schola, 
passing  out  of  the  chamber,  like  one  in  a 
dream,  met  Father  Rudolph,  face  to  face,  in 
the  doorway.  He  gave  a  keen  glance  at  her 
colorless  cheeks  and  trembling  hands.  Then 
he  led  her  into  an  adjoining  room,  and  placed 
a  chair  for  her  near  the  fire.  A  bottle  of 
Aunt  Katrina's  home-made  cordial  stood  on 
a  sideboard  close  at  hand.  He  poured  out  a 
tiny  glass  of  the  generous  liquor,  and  made- 
'  the  shivering  girl  drink  it. 

"  Stay  here,  and  say  your  beads,  my  child," 
he  said,  quietly;  "  and,  after  I  have  seen  Bene- 
dict, I  will  come  to  you  again." 
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When  he  returned,  Schola  was  weeping 
softly;  bat  fresh  roses  were  blooming  in  her 
cheeks. 

"Now,  tell  me  what  this  all  means  ?  "  said 
the  priest ;  and,  in  a  few  words,  she  told  him 
all  that  had  transpired  since  their  parting  at 
the  church. 

Father  Rudolph  frowned,  and  began  to 
walk  up  and  down  the  room. 

"But  Benedict  ?  " — whispered  the  girl,  anx- 
iously, in  conclusion ;  "  is  he  in  danger, 
Father  ?     Will  he  really  die  ?  " 

"  On  the  contrary,"  said  the  priest,  "  I  have 
every  hope  that  he  will  live,  and  live,  too,  to 
be  a  wiser  and  a  stronger  man.  The  words 
which  he  has  spoken  to  you  to-night  were  but 
the  result  of  a  passionate  fancy,  of  a  passing 
infatuation.  Try  and  forget .  them,  my  child  : 
and  only  remember  that  there  must  be  no 
further  trifling  with  God  ;  and,  above  all,  no 
rapine,  Schola,  in  your  holocaust." 

Father  Rudolph  gave  vent  to  this  warning 
with  even  more  than  his  characteristic  de- 
cision and  force  ;  and  his  hand,  as  he  extended 
it  in  earnest  emphasis,  came  in  contact  with 
one  of  Aunt  Katrina's  flowers,  blooming  in 
an  old-fashioned  ])ean-pot  on  the  table.  A 
large  lily  was  broken  from  its  stem  by  the 
touch,  and  fell  on  the  carpet  at  Schola's  feet. 
She  stooped  and  picked  it  up,  unconsciously  ; 
and  as  she  stood,  a  fair,  quaint  picture  in  the 
firelight,  her  slight  figure  drooping,  and  the 
lily  pendent  from  her  loosely-folded  hands,  she 
looked  a  living  impersonation  of  Longfellow's 

'*  Maiden  with  the  meek  brown  eyes, 
In  whose  orbs  a  shadow  lies, 
Like  the  dusk  in  evening  skies  ! ' ' 

And  if  Father  Rudolph  had  been  given  to 
poetic  admonitions,  he  might  have  adjured 
her  appropriately  in  the  concluding  lines  .of 
the  great  poet : 

"Bear  a  lily  in  thy  hand  ; 
Gates  of  brass  cannot  withstand 
One  touch  of  that  magic  wand. 

"  Bear  through  sorrow,  wrong  and  ruth, 
In  thy  heart  the  dew  of  youth, 
On  thy  lips  the  smile  of  truth." 

But  the  good  priest,  without  the  smallest 
tendency  to  any  aesthetic  rhapsodies,  was  gaz- 
ing thoughtfully  into  the  fire,  instead  of  on 
the  "  maiden  with  the  meek  brown  eyes  "  ;  and 
Schola  had  to  speak  twice  before  he  heard  her 
troubled  question  : 

"But  what  do  you  advise  me  to  do,  Father  ? 


Under  the  circumstances,  I  am  afraid  I  can  no 
longer,  conscientiously,  make  my  home  be- 
neath this  beloved  roof," — and  she  began  to 
weep  afresh. 

"  Do  not  distress  yourself,  dear  child,"  said 
Father  Rudolph,  with  -^n  unwonted  gentle- 
ness in  his  grave  tones.  "'Sufficient  for  the 
day  is  the  evil  thereof;  and  God  Himself 
is  about  to  provide  a  solution  of  your  present, 
difficulty." 

The  maiden  gazed  at  him  inquiringly. 

"Your  aunt,"  said  he,  "has  just  insisted  on 
renewing  her  vow  to  St.  Benedict ;  and  as 
soon  as  your  cousin's  condition  permits,  you,. 
Schola,  will,  doubtless,  be  obliged  to  make  a 
second  visit  to  the  convent  and  your  good 
friends,  the  nuns." 

At  the  mere  mention  of  that  sweet,  secluded 
spot,  and  its  gentle  inmates,  a  blissful  light 
began  to  glow  in  the  young  girl's  dewy  eyes. 

Father  Rudolph  smiled  one  of  his  rare  smiles. 
"  Then,  without  any  question  of  Agatha,"  he 
said,  quietly,  "you  are  assured  of  one  thing, 
Schola  :  you  could  give  no  encouragement  to 
this  fancy  of  Benedict's  ?  " 

"  By  all  means,  no  ! "  she  responded,  de- 
cidedly. "If  God  should  call  me  to  the  mar- 
riage state,  Father," — and  she  blushed  a  little 
at  her  own  words, — "  I  would  fain  receive  that 
high  and  holy  Sacrament  in  its  full  perfection, 
without  the  mar  of  a  single  dispensation." 

"And  if  Benedict  were  not  your  cousin  ?  " 
urged  the  priest ;  "  how  then  ?  " 

The  whole  soul  of  the  noble  girl  shone  out 
of  her  brave,  innocent  eyes  : 

"  I  would  sooner  die,  dear  Father,"  she  re- 
plied, in  low,  fervent  tones,  "  than  stand  be- 
tween his  honor  and  Agatha's  happiness.  To 
me,  a  betrothal  such  as  theirs,  made  deliber- 
ately, in  the  presence  of  God  and  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  is  so  grave  and  solemn  a  thing,  that 
nothing  save  death  or  sin  could  dissolve  it ! " 

Without  another  word,  Father  Rudolph 
turned  on  his  heel,  and,  with  an  inscrutable 
expression  on  his  strong,  dark  face,  went  back 
at  once,  noiselessly,  to  Benedict's  room. 

A  large  and  joyous  company  was  gathered 
in  Mr.  Stein's  elegant  parlors.  It  was  Christ- 
mas Eve,  and  the  good  German  always  cele- 
brated that  beautiful  vigil  with  a  family  re- 
union, and  sober  festivities  in  keeping  with 
the  day.  Benedict  Bornemann  was  there, 
very  much  changed  from  his  former  self ;  but 
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his  face  more  like  Schola's  than  ever,  in  the 
healthy  glow  of  the  bright  cheek,  in  the  firmer 
set  of  the  red  lips,  and  the  steadier  light  of 
the  brown  eyes ;  showing,  indeed,  altogether, 
scared}^  any  trace  of  the  illness  which  had 
prostrated  him  two  msnths  before.  Near  him 
sat  his  mother,  in  her  best  dress  and  cap, 
<jhatting  gaily  with  Agatha's  father;  whilst 
Agatha  herself,  looking  almost  handsome  in 
her  garnet  velvet  gown  and  brilliant  jewels, 
stood  by  the  towering  Christmas-tree,  arrang- 
ing the  bonbons^  and  lighting  the  tiny  ta- 
pers. A  spray  of  holly  nestled  in  the  dusky 
braids  of  her  hair,  and  the  blush  of  its  berries 
seemed  reflected  in  the  girl's  dark  cheek.  She 
smiled  softly  to  herself,  and  did  not  seem  to 
notice  that  one  golden  head,  one  graceful,  girl- 
ish form  was  missing  from  the  circle. 

"But  what  has  become  of  my  little  lily-of- 
the-valley  ? "  questioned  Mr.  Stein,  as  he 
offered  his  snuff-box  to  Frau  Bornemann ; 
''  where  is  my  little  favorite,  the  fair-haired 
Schola  ?  " 

"Ach,Himmel !  niein  Kerr!'  responded  Aunt 
Katrina,  enjoying  her  fragrant  pinch  ;  "  did 
not  the  Pfarrer  tell  you  ?  Schola  has  been 
absent  for  a  week,  singing  for  the  good  nuns 
at  St.  Benedict's  Convent." 

"You  expected  her  back  to-day,  did  you 
not  ?  "  said  Agatha,  with  a  glance  at  Benedict. 

"  Yes,"  he  returned,  coloring  slightly  under 
the  glance  ;  "  but  she  had  not  arrived  up  to 
the  hour  of  our  leaving  home  this  evening." 

"  Maybe  it  would  be  as  well  for  you  now," 
continued  Agatha,  "  to  return  to  the  house  ; 
and,  in  case  she  has  arrived  (which  she  might 
-easily  have  done  in  your  absence),  to  bring 
her — "  ;  she  hesitated,  and  bent  a  penetrating 
gaze  upon  Benedict's  half-averted  face. 

"  Gently,  gently,  daughter,"  interposed  Mr. 
Sfcein;  "no  need  to  break  up  the  party,  and 
send  Herr  Benedict  on  a  risk,  out  into  the 
cold.  I  will  order  the  carriage  quickly,  and 
your  maid  can  go  for  the  fair-haired  one,  and 
b  'ing  her  safely  back  to  us." 

Agatha  said  no  more,  but  she  sighed,  and 
withdrew  to  the  piano,  and  began  to  turn 
over  some  music.  Benedict  immediately  joined 
her,  and  sat  down  beside  her  on  the  music- 
stool. 

"  Heart's  darling ! "  he  said,  in  a  low  voice, 
and  with  a  tender  inflexion,  which  deepened 
the  color  in  the  girl's  burning  cheek  ;  "  why 
JO  you  continue  to  distrust  me  ?  " 


"  It  is  not  that,"  she  returned,  also  in  a 
whisper  ;  " '  distrust'  is  a  harsh  word.  But,  0 
Benedict ! " — and  she  turned  her  golden  en- 
gagement-ring nervously  round  and  round 
upon  her  finger, — "  need  I  tell  you  that  your 
true  happiness  is  more  precious — far,  far  more 
precious — to  me  than  my  own  ?  " 

"And  my  true  happiness,  love,  believe  me, 
is  so  indissolubly  united  with  yours,  that  if 
our  engagement  were  once  broken  (Heaven 
forbid  !)  through  any  fault  of  mine,  I  assure 
you,  before  God,  there  would  be  no  joy  or 
blessing  left  me." 

Agatha  hid  her  happy  face  in  her  hands. 

"But — Schola  ?"  she  murmured,  softly. 

"  It  was  a  passing  fancy,  an  infatuation,  a 
temptation  of  the  enemy.  Agatha!"  pursued 
the  young  man,  gravely  and  with  resolution, 
"no  benediction  from  God  or  from  His  Church 
could  ever  have  rested  upon  that  wild^  unhal- 
lowed passion.  I  should  have  dragged  that 
pure  soul  with  me  down  into  the  mire  ;  and, 
like  Fritz  Miiller  and  his  Gretchen,  lacking 
the  graces  of  the  holy  Sacrament,  we  should 
have  been  miserable,  both  of  us,  for  time,  and, 
possibly,  for  eternity." 

Agatha  looked  up  into  his  earnest  face,  her 
dark  eyes  beaming  with  peace  and  confidence. 

"And  how  and  when  did  you  discover  all 
this  ?  "  she  asked,  tenderly. 

"  When  I  lay  ill  with  the  hemorrhage,"  he 
responded,  as  he  took  her  hand  reverently  in 
both  his  own.  "  Whilst  I  was  stretched,  bleed- 
ing, in  that  apparent  stupor,  my  soul  was 
active,  panting,  struggling,  as  it  were,  on  the 
brink  of  a  terrible  abyss.  The  clear,  penetrat- 
ing effulgence  of  the  judgment  seemed  to 
burst  upon  me  from  some  unseen  source, 
shining,  in  a  dread,  inexplicable  way,  within, 
as  well  as  without,  my  affrighted  being.  The 
false  illusions  of  my  imagination,  of  my  pas- 
sions, seemed  to  drop  away  from  me,  like  a 
moth-eaten  garment ;  and,  0  Agatha,  mj 
betrothed  !  I  saw,  for  the  first  time,  in  that 
strange,  unearthly,  irresistible  light,  that  the 
holy  and  adorable  Will  of  God  is  the  only 
thing  in  the  wide  creation  worth  knowing  or 
doing!" 

As  he  spoke,  a  maid-servant  entered  the 
room,  with  a  note  upon  a  salver,  which  she 
carried  straight  to  Frau  Bornemann's  chair. 

The  old  lady  opened  it,  and,  glancing  over 
it,  gave  a  loud  cry  of  astonishment.  Benedict 
was  at  her  side  in  a  moment,  and  took  the 
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missive  from  her  nerveless  hand.  It  was  only 
a  few  simple  liiies,  and  he  read  them  half- 
aloud : 

"  My  Dear  Aunt  Katrina: — Do  not  be  grieved  or 
•ffended  if  I  tell  you  that  I  shall  return  home  no  more. 
God  has  vouchsafed  to  me  the  priceless  grace  of  a  re- 
ligious vocation  ;  and — thanks  be  to  Him  ! — I  am  to  en- 
ter, on  Christmas  Eve,  the  Novitiate  of  St.  Benedict. 
Father  Rudelph  will  tell  you  that  this  step,  on  my 
part,  is  not  a  rash  or  unconsidered  one  ;  and,  with  Ben- 
edict to  comfort  you,  and  dear  Agatha  to  soon  render 
you  a  daughter's  love  and  service,  I  know  you  will  not 
refuse  your  blessing  to 

"  Your  ever-grateful  and  affectionate  niece, 

"SCHOLA." 

'' Heilige  Jmiyfrau!"  cried  Frau  Borne- 
mann,  with  uplifted  eyes  and  hands.  "The 
Blessed  Benedict  has  held  fast  this  time  to  my 
precious  ex-voto  ! " 

"  Heaven  bless  thee !  little  novice  ;  thou 
wert  too  pure  for  earth  and  me,"  murmured 
Benedict,  pressing  the  written  page,  unnoticed, 
to  his  lips. 

"  Schola  hath  chosen  the  better  part,  which 
shall  not  be  taken  away  from  her  ! "  ejaculated 
a  deep  voice  in  their  midst ;  and  Father  Ru- 
dolph, who  had  just  entered  from  St.  Gudule's, 
raised  his  hand  in  benediction  above  the  kneel- 
ing company.  The  great  clock  upon  the  stairs 
began  to  strike:  one, — two, — three, — four, — 
five, — six, — seven,— eight, — nine, — ten, — elev- 
en,— twelve  I 

''Christ us  natus  est !"  said  the  priest,  sol- 
emnly. 

"  Venite  adoremus  !"  responded  Mr.  Stein. 

And  Benedict,  slipping  to  the  stool  at  Aga- 
tha's organ,  the  grave  assembly  of  guests  rose 
to  their  feet,  and,  led  by  Father  Rudolph's 
powerful  baritone,  burst  into  one  exultant 
strain,  the  grand  chorus  of  the  German  Te 
Deum  : 

"Grosser  Gott,  wir  loben  Dich  ! 

Herr,  wir  preisen  deine  Starke  ! 
Vor  dir  neigt  die  Erde  sich, 

Und  bewundert  deine  Werke, 
Wie  du  warst  vor  aller  Zeit, 
So  bleibst  du  in  Ewigkeit !  ' ' 


The  test  of  the  spiritual  man  is  his  con- 
formity to  the  mind  of  the  Church.  Sentire 
eum  Ecdesia  in  dogma,  discipline,  traditions, 
devotions,  customs,  sympathies,  is  the  coun- 
tersign that  the  work  in  our  hearts  is  not  from 
the  diabolical  spirit,  nor  from  the  human,  but 
from  the  Divine. — Cardinal  Manning. 


The  Iiamaculate  Conception. 

TO   THE    SISTERS   OP   ST.  ELIZABETH'S   ACADEMY. 

LIKE  God's  own  blessing,  the  bright  sunshine 
falls, 
And  fondly  lingers  in  the  convent  halls  ; 
And  crowns,  as  with  a  diadem  of  grace, 
Our  Lady  of  Lourdes,  who  guards  the  holy  place. 
How  oft,  in  passing,  through  the  busy  day 
The  Sisters  pause  a  moment  here  to  pray  ! 
And  Mary's  lips  as  often  seem  to  say — 
"  I  am  the  Immaculate  Conception." 

How  oft  when  anxious  watchers  breathe  a  prayer 
That  she  some  loved  one,  in  their  midst,  may  spare. 
Her  holy  hands,  upraised  in  mute  appeal, 
Are  lowered  to  earth,  a  while,  to  bless  and  heal ! 
And  as  they  come  and  kneel  at  her  dear  feet, 
In  gratitude  her  praises  to  repeat. 
They  often  seem  to  hear  in  accents  sweet — 
"  I  am  the  Immaculate  Conception." 

Conceived   without    sin  !    0    spotless    Queen    of 

Heaven  ! 
The  clouds  of  justice  seem  above  us  riven  ! 
Whilst  through  the  sword-wound  in  that  heart  of 

thine 
The  brightest  rays  of  mercy  seem  to  shine  ! 
And  as  we  kneel  and  humbly  crave  to  know 
The  greatest  gift  Heaven  did  on  thee  bestow, 
There  comes  a  sweet  reply  in  whisper  low  : 
-     "  'Twas  my  Immaculate  Conception  !  " 

Conceived  without  sin,  not  e'en  for  one  short  hour 

Did  Satan  wield  o'er  thee  his  evil  power. 

0  Heart  Immaculate  !  to  thee  we  cry, 

In  thee  we  live,  in  thee  we  hope  to  die. 

We  love  to  breathe  "  Hail,  Mary,  full  of  grace  I 

With  gaze  uplifted  to  thy  pure,  sweet  face  ! 

Whilst  angels  hover  near  this  holy  place 

To  praise  thy  Immaculate  Conception. 

Margaret  E.  M.  Jordan. 
Portland,  Me. 


What  is  it  that  enables  the  Christian  exultingly^ 
to  cry,  "  0  death,  where  is  thy  sting  ? " — that 
sheds  light  athwart  the  gloom  that  enfolds  the 
grave,  and  tells  us  that  what  seems  death  is  only 
a  transition,  that  life  shall  continue  for  evermore, 
and  that  the  communion  of  saints  is  unbroken,  as 
an  army  ever  marching  on,  though  part  of  its 
ranks  are  out  of  sight '?  It  is  the  supplementary 
teaching  of  the  Catholic  Chuij 
the  broken  threads  of  doct 
tinct  clear,  the  vague  defini 
consoled,  we  clasp  the  hai 
eternal  adieu,  but  to  meet  a\ 
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The    Church    of    Saint    Philip    Neri, 
Genoa. 


The  Via  Lomellini  is  a  short,  but  for  Genoa  a 
rather  wide  and  straight,  street ;  at  the  present 
day  it  is  occupied  by  shops  of  petty  trades-peo- 
ple, but  long  ago  it  was  accounted  one  of  the 
fashionable  quarters  of  the  city.  Now  the 
only  remains  of  former  grandeur  are  the  lofty 
and  much-gilded  ceilings  of  the  apartments  in 
the  flats  above  these  shops ;  showing  that  all 
these  buildings  were  the  palaces  of  the  great 
in  days  lang  syne. 

About  half  way  down  the  street  stands  the 
little  Church  of  St.  Philip  Neri,  on  the  site 
which  tradition  points  out  as  that  where  once 
stood  the  home  of  St.  Catharine.  The  Fathers 
of  the  Oratory  came  into  possession  of  this 
ground  in  1659,  and  they  have  always  been 
distinguished  by  their  great  devotion  to  St. 
Catharine.  To  their  care  we  owe  the  preserva- 
tion and  revision  of  the  Vita  Anfica,  of  which 
they  published  two  editions  previous  to  St.  Cath- 
arine's canonization  ;  one  in  1681,  the  other  in 
1712.  Father  Parpera,  of  this  same  Oratory, 
gathered  all  the  incidents  of  St.  Catharine's 
life  into  a  work  of  three  volumes,  also  pub- 
lished in  1681 ;  and  to  this  work  all  who  make 
a  special  study  of  the  Saint's  life  must  refer. 

Only  in  a  city  like  Genoa,  where  huge  tem- 
ples of  superb  marble  are  reared  in  honor  of 
the  living  God,  could  a  church  like  this  be 
termed  a  little  church.  Small  in  comparison 
with  the  other  churches  of  Genoa,  it  is  rich  in 
exterior  beauty  as  well  as  in  holy  associations. 
The  guide-books  bid  the  tourist  visit  it,  on  ac- 
count of  the  beautiful  inlaid  pavement  of  va- 
rious rare  marbles.  •  The  interior  is  indeed  a 
little  gem  ;  it  is  one  of  those  homelike  Italian 
churches,  where,  as  there  ar3  no  railings  to 
separate  the  altars  from  the  body  of  the 
church,  it  seems  as  if  our  Lord  was  just  read 3?^ 
to  gather  all  who  enter  into  His  arms.  The 
roof  is  a  triple  arch,  and  the  ornate  altars  rise 
up  almost  to  this  roof.  The  ornaments  are 
renaissance^  but  mildly  so.  There  are  altars 
on  each  side  all  the  way  to  the  portal,  and  the 
high  altar  jg^efti^rcled  by  many  a  votive  lamp, 
in  oil,  fair  specimens  of 
oes  on  various  subjects 
first  side-altar  on  the 
irch  is  dedicated  to  St. 
to  be  on  the  exact  site 


of  her  room,  whither  she  fled  on  the  day  of 
her  conversion,  and  where  she  had  so  many  of 
her  beautiful  visions.  The  altar-piece  repre- 
sents her  first  vision,  our  Lord  carrjdng  His 
Cross  ;  as  far  as  she  is  concerned,  this  is  a  por- 
trait, and  a  beautiful  one.  Richly  attired  in 
the  dress  of  a  noble  lady  of  that  period — a  garb 
which  strangely  resembles  our  own  of  this 
day — she  is  kneeling  before  her  crucifix.  Her 
face  is  youthful,  even  childlike  ;  her  features, 
delicate,  and  expressive  of  great  refinement. 
The  whole  contour  of  her  face  is  exquisitely 
chiselled,  and  her  figure  is  lithe  and  willowy. 
Her  wealth  of  beautiful  brown  hair  is  arranged 
in  simple  coils ;  her  eyes  are*  black,  gazelle- 
like ;  and  her  complexion  is  of  the  most  del- 
icate olive  tint,  almost  colorless.  Her  silk  skirt, 
with  its  long  train  and  many  rufi[les,  and  her 
black  velvet  over-dress,  contrast  sharply  with 
the  shabby  purple  mantle  of  Him  who  stands 
before  her,  none  other  than  the  Man  of  Sorrows. 
Wounded  with  stripes  from  head  to  foot,  the 
thorns  pressed  deeply  into  His  bleeding  Brow, 
bending  down  beneath  the  weight  of  the  Cross, 
He  stands  before  her.  His  eyes  full  of  love 
and  tender  entreaty.  There  is  a  world  of  an- 
guish, love,  and  contrition  in  the  expression 
of  her  face  ;  it  is  a  most  masterly  delineation 
of  grief  and  horror ;  her  outstretched  hand 
seems  to  push  something  from  her,  and  we 
fancy  to  hear  her  cry  of,  ''0  my  Love,  no 
more  of  the  world  !  no  more  sini " 

Although  many  are  of  opinion  that  all  St. 
Catharine's  visions  were  purely  intellectual, 
there  are  those  who  make  some  exceptions  to 
this  ;  and  among  those  visions  which  are  said 
to  have  been  corporeal  is  this  most  celebrated 
one  of  our  Lord  carrying  His  Cross.  The 
Genoese  would  not  have  it  any  other  way  but 
this,  and  they  love  to  pray  before  that  altar, 
and  think  that  there  our  Lord  once  actually 
stood  and  spoke  to  their  beloved  Catharine. 

The  frescoes  in  the  alcove  adjoining  the 
altar  all  pertain  to  St.  Cathariue's  life,  form- 
ing one  of  those  painted  narratives  so  fre- 
quently seen  in  Italian  churches.  Next  to 
the  altar,  which  has  just  been  described,  is  a 
representation  of  St.  Catharine's  return  to  her 
home  after  her  conversion.  She  is  hastening 
along  the  street,  not  heeding  the  curious  gaze 
of  those  whom  she  meets.  Grief,  surprise, 
and  happiness  are  struggling  for  the  mastery 
over  her  features,  and  thus  give  her  the  ap- 
pearance of  one  beside  herself.     A  pallor  like 
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to  that  which  spreads  over  Louise  Lateau's 
face  during  her  ecstasies  shines  on  her  counte- 
nance, and  her  form  is  slightly  rigid, — a  truly 
wonderful  representation,  showing  that  the 
artist  had  somewhere  witnessed  the  ecstasy  of 
a  saint. 

In  the  next  frescoed  panel  she  appears  in  a 
simple  street  costume,  a  veil  wrapped  around 
her  head,  her  eyes  bent  on  the  ground.  She 
is  walking  rapidly  through  the  streets,  laden 
with  that  huge  basket,  which,  instead  of  being 
a  disgrace  to  the  house  of  Pieschi,  is  one  of  its 
greatest  glories.  She  is  going  with  that  same 
loving  haste  which  led  our  Blessed  Lady  into 
the  hill-country  of  Judea, — going,  as  the  ser- 
vant of  the  Ladies  of  Mercy,  to  the  homes  of 
the  destitute  to  give  them  food  and  clothing, 
to  clean  their  poor  rooms,  to  wash  and  mend 
their  garments. 

Above  the  confessional  we  see  her  as  the 
Doctress  of  the  Church,  seated  with  her  writ- 
ing materials  at  a  table  upon  which  stands  a 
crucifix.  Her  e3''es  are  lifted  upward  question- 
ingly,  as  if  asking  for  particular  inspiration. 
Angels  are  gathered  around  her,  reading  with 
amazement  and  admiration,  what  she  has  writ- 
ten, while  her  guardian  angel,  unseen  by  her, 
stands  behind  her,  and  bends  forward  to  whis- 
per in  her  ear  that  which  she  seeks  to  learn 
from  Heaven. 

One  other  of  this  set  of  frescoes  deserves 
remark.  It  is  most  appropriately  placed,  being 
on  that  part  of  the  wall  beside  the  foot  of  the 
€ommunion-table,  so  that  the  person  who 
kneels  to  receive  Holy  Communion  kneels  as 
it  were  beside  it.  It  represents  St.  Catharine 
kneeling  at  the  holy  table,  just  on  the  point 
of  receiving  Holy  Communion.  During  Mass 
she  was  accustomed  to  kneel  quite  near  the 
altar,  her  hands  devoutly  crossed  on  her  breast, 
her  eyes  fixed,  her  gaze  upwards,  and  her  lips 
slightly  parted,  as  though  breathing  forth 
sighs ;  and  so  she  remained,  immovable,  like 
a  statue,  until  the  Domine  non  sum  digmis, 
when,  as  though  aroused  by  a  sweet  sound, 
she  glided  forward,  and  knelt  in  the  same  man- 
ner at  the  Communion-table.  Oftentimes  the 
priest  was  inspired  to  know  that  she  was  there, 
and  thus  he  would  go  to  her,  although  un- 
warned by  the  usual  methods. 

This  last-mentioned  fresco  represents  pre- 
cisely this  scene.  In  the  other  pictures  she  is 
shown  to  us  as  a  young  woman,  childlike, 
girlish  in  appearance :   here  she  is  a  matron 


well  advanced  in  middle  age.  A  black  veil  is 
thrown  over  her* head,  and  envelops  her  whole 
person  ;  her  features  are  attenuated  by  years 
of  asceticism  ;  a  pallid  glow  overspreads  her 
countenance  ;  her  figure  is  rigidly  erect ;  her 
head  lifted  upward.  She  is  not  bent  down 
under  a  weight  of  earthly  adoration,  but  the 
whole  strength  of  her  spirit  draws  her  body 
heavenward  in  a  transport  of  celestial  joy  as 
the  priest  lays  the  Sacred  Host  between  her 
parted  lips. 

Cardinal  Bellarmine,  so  Maineri  tells  us,  was 
in  the  habit  of  reproaching  the  Genoese  be- 
cause they  did  not  erect  a  very  magnificent 
church  to  honor  St.  Catharine's  relics  ;  yet  it 
would  seem  that  they  do  her  homage  in  a 
most  loving  fashion.  This  little  church  is 
truly  a  lovely  monument  to  her  memory  ;  and 
the  affectionate  devotion  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Oratory  to  her  makes  of  their  hearts  just  so 
many  temples  in  her  honor. 

Here,  where  she  wept  and  prayed  over  her 
griefs  ;  here,  where  she  at  length  learned  to 
lose  sight  of  her  own  sorrows,  and  to  weep 
and  pray  and  do  penance  over  her  sins,  stands, 
if  not  one  of  the  largest,  one  of  the  prettiest 
churches  in  Genoa,  calling  to  mind  in  an  ap- 
propriate manner  some  of  the  most  wonderful 
and  most  beautiful  incidents  of  St.  Catharine's 
life. 


An  Old-Time  Telegraph. 

Translated  for  The  ^^  Ave  Maria,"  from  the  French 
of  Louis  Veuillot,  hy  Sara  C.  Tracy. 

A  short  halt  in  a  deserted  place  caused  us  to 
hear  the  Angelus.  The  evening  breeze  bore  it 
to  our  ears,  from  a  neighboring  belfry  hidden 
from  view.  A  young  mother  and  her  little 
child  who  were  looking  at  the  passing  train 
made  the  Sign  of  the  Cross.  "  Why  do  thej 
make  the  Sign  of  the  Cross  ?  "  asked  my  in- 
fidel companion;  "do  they  take  us,  or  the 
train,  for  the  devil  ?  " 

''Not  so,  my  friend,"  I  replied  ;  "  this  good 
woman  and  her  innocent  child  are  not  think- 
ing of  the  devil, — they  are  thinking  of  God  ; 
they  hear  the  Angelus,  and  are  praying. 
Listen  :  it  is  the  telegraphic  language  of  the 
Church,  invented  long,  long. ago." 

"  What  does  it  say  ?  "  persisted  my  interloc- 
utor. 

"It   says   something  infinitely  above  your 
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comprehension,  infinitely  above  the  compre- 
hension of  the  erudite  infidels  of  the  French 
Academy;  but  these  little  ones — thank  God! — 
understand  it." 

The  angel  of  the  Lord  declared  unto  Mary 
that  she  would  become  the  Mother  of  the  Sav- 
iour of  the  world.  And  she  answered,  "  Be- 
hold the  handmaid  of  the  Lord ;  be  it  done 
unto  me  according  to  thy  word."  And  she 
conceived  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  ''  And  the  Word 
was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  amongst  us."  To 
the  divine  recital,  the  bell  adds  the  prayer  of 
the  Church  :  "  Holy  Mary,  Mother  of  God, 
pray  for  us,  sinners,  now  and  and  at  the  hour 
of  our  death."  This  is  what  the  bell,  the 
young  mother  and  her  innocent  little  child 
have  been  saying. 

There  was  a  time,  under  the  reign  of  St. 
Louis,  when  fifteen  hundred  thousand  belfries 
in  fair  France  alone  rose  to  heaven  crowned 
with  the  cross.  A  man  could  not  raise  his 
eyes  without  seeing  the  Sign  of  Redemption. 
From  these  bell-towers,  at  every  moment  of 
the  day  and  night,  rose  the  incense  of  prayer. 
The  bell  rang  to  call  the  faithful  to  the 
Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  morning,  to  the  Ves- 
per service  at  the  close  of  the  day.  The 
sweet  voice  of  prayer  hovered  over  the  green 
fields,  ascended  the  gray  mountain  slopes, 
brooded  over  the  dark  valleys,  pierced  the 
dense  forests,  and  stilled  every  profane  sound 
It  was  a  voice  of  consolation,  a  voice  of  hope, 
a  voice  of  love.  This  melodious  voice  never 
ceased  :  it  was  heard  everywhere.  Everywhere 
it  entreated  men  to  unite  in  a  service  of  love. 
It  reminded  them  that  they  were  kings,  sons 
of  God,  heirs  of  heaven,  co-heirs  with  Jesus 
Christ :  the  reward  of  Faith,  Hope  and  Char- 
ity. 

The  great  voice  did  not  disdain  to  speak 
of  man  after  speaking  of  God.  It  spoke  of 
baptism,  of  marriage,  of  death  ;  it  asked  pray- 
ers for  the  new-born  babe,  prayers  for  the 
Christian  husband  and  wife,  prayers  for  the 
dying  :  "  Brothers,  help  your  brothers."  There 
were  no  strangers  in  the  family  of  Christ  in 
the  Ages  of  Faith. 

Thus  this  celestial  telegraph  filled  earth  and 
sky  with  its  melody,  putting  men  in  com- 
munion with  themselves  and  with  God  ;  nour- 
ishing them  with  sublime  mysteries  and  holy 
thoughts.  It  spoke  of  God  to  the  whole 
earth  ;  by  it  the  whole  earth  spoke  of  God. 
It  still  speaks,  and  the  humble,  the  poor,  and 


the  unlearned,  understand  its  language  ;  but 
many  there  are  wise  according  to  the  flesh, — 
many  mighty,  many  noble,  who  hear  it  not ; 
or,  hearing,  understand  it  not. 

A  Pope  sanctified  the  use  of  bells  by  bless- 
ing them.  Rome  gave  to  the  world  this  melo- 
dious voice  with  its  divine  language.*  The 
Church  blesses  bells,  anoints  them  with  holy 
oils,  and  signs  them  with  the  Sign  of  the  Cross 
in  the  name  of  the  Most  Blessed  Trinity, 
that  their  consecrated  voices  may  fall  on  the 
ears  of  her  children,  weary  with  the  sounds 
of  earth,  like  the  benediction  of  Heaven.  O 
Rome,  mother  of  virtue,  mother  of  lights 
mother  of  hope,  mother  of  all  sweetness,  all 
joy,  all  poetry! 

The  bell  produced  the  bell- tower.  For  these 
beautiful  birds  of  bronze,  whose  heavenly  war- 
blings  made  earth  and  sky  rejoice,  Christian 
Art  created  marvellous  cages,  stretching  heav- 
enward. The  hard,  cold  stone  became  instinct 
with  life,  and  budded  into  lovely  flowers,  ta 
serve  as  a  throne  for  the  Cross  of  Christ. 

Have  we  sufiiciently  described  this  airy 
cage  of  winged  prayer,  this  throne  of  the  re- 
deeming Cross  ?  No  :  it  is  something  more 
than  all  this  ;  it  is  a  monument  of  gratitude 
and  love.  It  bears  witness  that  the  human 
race  redeemed  by  Jesus  Christ  wishes  to  be- 
long to  Him.  Jesus  died  on  the  cross  to  de- 
liver us  from  hell.  He  has  conquered.  May 
He  reign  over  us  ;  may  He  rule  ;  may  He  de- 
fend His  people  from  all  evil,  from  all  tyranny; 
may  His  Flesh,  which  is  given  us  for  the  nour- 
ishment of  our  souls,  strengthen  us  against 
the  weakness  of  our  flesh  ;  may  It  preserve  us 
from  the  sins  by  which  we  become  slaves  of 
the  slaves  of  Satan  ;  may  we  die  faithful  to 
God,  rather  than  obey  man,  if  by  so  doing  we 
disobey  God  ! 

So  this  monument  of  gratitude  and  love 
was  the  guardian  of  true  liberty  ;  and  such 
were  the  holy  thoughts  spread  abroad  over  the 
whole  earth  by  the  sweet  voices  of  con- 
secrated bells.  The  Church's  telegraph  bore 
very  different  messages  from  the  telegraph  of 
modern  times,  sad,  utilitarian  times,  when  the 
whir  of  countless  spindles  and  the  ceaseless 
din  of  the  world's  traffic  so  dull  men's  ears 
that  they  hear  not  the  sweet  message  of  our 
bells. 


*  Bells  were  invented  by   St.  Paulinus,  Bishop 
Nola,  A.  D.  400. 
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To  some  of  our  readers  ifc  will  be  of  interest 
to  know  what  are  the  rules  by  which  the  date 
of  the  Movable  Feasts  is  determined. 

All  the  Movable  Feasts  of  the  Church  are 
regulated  by  Easter.  According  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  Council  of  Nice,  the  vernal  equi- 
nox is  considered  as  occurring  invariably  on 
March  21st.  Easter  was  fixed  by  that  Coun- 
cil for  the  first  Sunday  after  the  full  moon  of 
the  vernal  equinox,  whether  the  full  moon  co- 
incides with  March  21st,  or  is  subsequent  to  it. 
According  to  this  rule,  Easter  can  never  be 
celebrated  earlier  than  March  22d,  nor  later 
than  April  25th. 

If  the  full  moon  happens  to  be  on  March 
21st,  Easter  would  be  celebrated  next  day  (the 
22d),  if  this  next  day  were  Sunday.  But  if 
the  full  moon  occurs  on  the  20th  (one  day  be- 
fore the  equinox),  the  paschal  lunation  would 
be  the  lunation  next  following  ;  the  latest 
period  for  the  next  full  moon  would  be  April 
18th  ;  and  in  case  this  day  happened  to  be  a 
Sunday,  Easter  would  not  be  celebrated  till 
the  following  Sunday,  the  25th. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  years  when 
Easter  occurred,  or  will  occur,  at  these  ex- 
treme periods : 

On  March  22d  :  1598,  1693,  1761,  1818— 
2286,  2437,  2505.  Thus  we  have  no  chance 
of  celebrating  Easter  at  its  earliest  date. 

On  April  25th  :  1546,  1666,  1734—1886, 
1943,  2038.  Those  who  are  among  the  living 
in  1886  will  celebrate  the  great  Feast  at  its 
latest  occurrence. 

As  to  the  Movable  Feasts,  Septuagesima  is 
the  ninth  Sunday  before  Easter,  Sexagesima 
the  eighth,  Quinquagesima  the  seventh,  and 
the  first  Sunday  of  Lent  the  sixth.  Ash- Wed- 
nesday is,  of.  course,  the  Wednesday  before 
the  sixth  Sunday.  The  Ascension  occurs  forty 
days  after  Easter ;  Pentecost  ten  days  later  ; 
Corpus  Christi  on  the  Thursday  after  Trinity 
Sunday. 

In  fixing  these  dates  we  must  not  forget 
that  the  ecclesiastical  paschal  moon  does  not 
always  coincide  with  the  astronomical  moon. 
Six  years  ago — in  1876 — we  should  have  been 
led  astray  in  our  calculations  had  we  lost 
sight  of  this  fact ;  and  some  persons  did  think 
that  they  had  discovered  an  error  in  the  calen- 
dar. 


In  1876  the  equinox  was  on  March  20th  ; 
the  new  moon  was  on  March  25th  ;  the  full 
moon  was  on  Saturday,  April  8th.  According 
to  the  rule  laid  down  in  treatises  on  cosmog- 
raphy, Easter  should  have  been  celebrated  on 
Sunday,  April  9th  ;  but  the  calendar  fixed  it 
for  April  16th.  Some  stood  by  the  calendar ; 
others  maintained  that  it  was  wrong.  The 
fact  is,  that  there  was  a  misunderstanding  on 
the  part  of  the  latter.  The  makers  of  the 
calendar  are  not  guided  in  their  calculations 
by  the  course  of  the  real  moon,  but  by  that  of 
a  fictitious  moon,  the  "paschal  moon." 

As  to  the  "paschal  moon,"  its  phases  are 
very  easily  determined,  and  this  is  why  it  has 
been  adopted.  It  will  be  easy  to  show  how 
simple  the  method  is.  Let  us  first  call  to 
mind  what  is  meant  by  the  Golden  Number 
and  the  Epact. 

The  movement  of  the  moon  as  well  as  that 
of  the  sun  was  emploj'ed  bj  the  ancients  in 
measuring  time.  The  Mahometans  continue 
to  the  present  day  to  regulate  their  calendar  by 
the  course  of  the  moon.  When  Mettius,  the' 
Athenian  philosopher,  discovered  that  235 
lunations  very  nearly  corresponded  to  nineteen 
solar  years,  the  Greeks  were  so  enthusiastic 
over  the  discovery  that  they  insqribed  it  in 
letters  of  gold  on  marble  tablets.  People  at 
that  time  were  content  with  approximations. 
The  cycle  of  nineteen  years  served  to  fix  be- 
forehand the  succession  of  lunations,  and  the 
number  marking  the  year  of  the  lunar  cycle 
in  which  we  happen  to  be  is  called  the  Golden 
Number.  This  process  was  more  complicated 
than  it  would  appear,  and  the  Council  of  Nice 
substituted  for  it  the  method  of  Epacts. 

The  Epact  is  the  age  of  the  moon  on  Janu- 
ary 1st.  When  we  know  the  Epact,  we  can 
easily  determine  all  the  phases  of  the  moon- 
throughout  the  year.  For  this  purpose  it  is 
only  necessary  to  add  the  number  of  days  that 
have  passed  since  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
and  to  divide  the  sum  by  29  days  5  minutes, 
the  mean  length  of  a  lunation.  The  re- 
mainder will  be  the  age  of  the  moon.  Thus 
the  "paschal  moon"  is  ascertained.  There 
may  be  a  difference  of  one,  or  even  of  two, 
days  between  the  astronomical  moon  and  the 
paschal  moon. 

In  1876  the  Epact  was  IV.  The  ecclesias- 
tical moon  was  four  days  old,  whereas  the  true 
moon  was  five.  There  was  a  diflPerence  of  one 
day.     The  ecclesiastical   moon   was  one  day 
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behind  the  true  moon,  and  consequently  the 
paschal  full  moon  occurred,  not  on  April  8fch, 
^ut  on  April  9fch,  which  was  Sunday.  Now, 
to  follow  the  rule  strictly,  Easter  was  fixed 
for  the  following  Sunday,  April  16th. 

The  same  apparent  anomaly  occurred  in 
1724.  According  to  the  calculations  of  Ber- 
nouilli,  published  at  Lausanne,  the  full  moon 
that  year  occurred  on  Saturday,  April  8th,  at 
:21  minutes  past  4  in  the  afternoon.  Easter 
•ought  consequently  to  have  been  celebrated  on 
:Sunday  9th.  But  it  was  not  kept  till  the 
16th,  because  by  the  method  of  Epacts  the 
full  moon  was  fixed  on  the  9th.  Hence,  to 
^void  mistakes,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
when  fixing  the  date  for  Easter  by  the  rule 
we  have  cited,  that  it  is  the  paschal  moon  that 
must  be  considered,  and  not  the  astronomical 
moon. 


The  Abbe  Moigno's  Great  Work. 

The  Dublin  Review. 

The  fifth  volume  of  M.  I'Abbe  Moigno's  great 
work, "  Les  Splendeurs  de  la  Foi,"  has  just  appeared, 
and  we  may  take  this  opportunity  of  laying  before 
our  readers  some  account  of  a  book  which  is  cer- 
tainly without  a  rival  in  Catholic  literature.  M. 
Moigno's  studies  and  knowledge  are  of  that  ency- 
<?lop8edic  nature  which  made  his  friend  Arago 
-break  out  into  the  playful  threat  to  have  him 
burned  as  a  wizard.  The  only  man  of  letters  we 
•can  compare  with  our  Abb6  was  the  late  Cardinal 
Wiseman.  The  Cardinal  was,  perhaps,  his  supe- 
rior in  languages,  though  M.  Moigno  can  boast  of 
having  mastered  twelve  ;  but  when  we  add  that 
the  Abbe  is  not  only  a  first-class  mathematician, 
but  is  intimately  acquainted  with  astronomy,  ge- 
ology, physiology,  and  physics,  we  recognize  at 
once  that  the  author  of  the  "  Lectures  on  Science 
and  Revealed  Religion  "  is  out-distanced. 

Mr.  Arthur  Reade  has  lately  elicited  from  M. 
Moigno  certain  statements  about  himself  which 
would  be  received  with  incredulity  were  we  not 
to  present  them  in  his  own  words  : — 

I  have  already  published  [he  says]  a  hundred  and 
fifty  volumes,  small  and  great.  I  scarcely  ever  leave 
iny  work-table .  I  never  take  walking  exercise  ;  yet  I 
have  not,  so  far,  experienced  any  trace  of  headache  or 
brain  weakness,  or  constipation,  etc.,  etc. 

Never,  in  order  to  work,  or  to  obtain  my  full  clearness 
•of  mind,  have  I  had  occasion  to  take  recourse  to  stimu- 
lants, cofiee,  alcohol,  or  tobacco,  etc. ;  on  the  contrary, 
-stimulants  in  my  case  excite  abnormal  vibrations  of 
the  brain,  unfavorable  to  its  prompt  and  steady  action. 

Such  being  the  man,  it  will  not  be  surprising 
to  find  that  his  work  is  a  marvel  of  research,  wide 


reading,  and  patient  labor.  Sketched  out  in  1831, 
the  idea  of  reconciling  Faith  and  Reason,  Science 
and  Revelation,  was  religiously  cherished  for  over 
forty  years.  At  times  he  seems  almost  to  have 
despaired  that  health  and  strength  would  be  vouch- 
safed him  to  accomplish  his  task  ;  but,  thanks  to 
his  wonderful  constitution,  and  the  gracious  en- 
couragement of  the  Sovereign  Pontififs,  Pius  IX 
and  Leo  XIII,  the  work  has  at  length  seen  the 
light.  AVe  fear  that  we  should  be  accused  of  speak- 
ings the  language  of  exaggeration  were  we  to  at- 
tempt to  treat  of  the  stores  and  treasures  of  infor- 
mation in  which  the  work  abounds.  We  can, 
however,  safely  say  that  the  Catholic  student  will 
find  here  almost  every  objection  to  Christian  truth 
clearly  and  temperately  put ;  he  will  find,  in  re- 
ply, a  perfect  flood  of  counter-statement  gathered 
from  the  labors  of  scientists  from  every  part  of 
Europe  and  America.  It  was  possible  for  the 
Abbe,  and  for  him  alone,  to  collect  so  valuable  a 
mass  of  Christian  evidence.  For  well-nigh  thirty 
years  he  has  edited  the  scientific  journal  Les 
Mondes,  in  which,  as  the  great  chemist  Dumas  has 
observed,  "  M.  I'Abbe  has  been  able  to  establish  a 
sort  of  intellectual  free-exchange  between  the 
savants  of  France,  England,  Germany,  Italy,  and 
America."  Nor  is  there  any  attempt  to  shirk  the 
point  in  dispute,  or  to  envelop  a  weak  reply  in 
sonorous  phrases.  With  the  exception  of  the  trick 
of  personifying  abstract  nouns,  a  turn  of  speech 
by  no  means  unwelcome  to  his  countrj^men,  his 
style  has  that  direct,  clear,  and  easy  exposition 
which  is  the  envy  of  us  Englishmen. 

Enthusiastic  lovers  of  science,  in  their  attempt 
to  harmonize  Science  and  Revelation,  are  apt  to 
take  broad,  easy  views  of  the  traditions  and  teach- 
ings of  the  Church.  M.  Moigno,  though  perhaps 
one  of  the  widest- read  scientists  of  our  day,  and 
undertaking  the  difficult  task  of  this  reconcilia- 
tion, can  never  be  accused  of  a  weakness  of  this 
nature.  "  Without  making  any  concession,"  he  says 
("Avant  propos,"  Vol.  I),  "without  supporting 
myself  by  any  hypothesis,  without  ever  compound- 
ing with  any  human  system,  I  have  proved  to  evi- 
dence, that  on  their  numberless  points  of  contact, 
Revelation  and  Science,  Faith  and  Reason,  are 
perfectly  in  agreement." 

Scientific  objections  to  the  faith  are  often  in- 
vested with  an  appearance  of  strength  from  the 
authority  of  the  savant  who  propounds  them.  A 
Tyndal  or  a  Clifford  often  throws  over  his  attacks 
an  air  of  invincibility,  which  is  a  snare  to  the  un- 
wary, and  leads  them  to  overlook  the  array  of  sci- 
entific opinion  in  opposition.  We  can  conceive 
that  "Les  Splendeurs  de  la  Foi"  will  prove  of  no 
little  service  in  this  respect.  From  the  vast  stores 
of  knowledge  at  his  disposal,  M.  Moigno  is  able  to 
give  to  each  objection  the  names  of  those  who 
have  backed  it,  and  at  the  same  time  the  array  of 
worthier    men  who  have  rejected   it.     We  will 
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quote  the  shortest  passage  to  this  ejfFect  that  we 
<3an  find  ;  it  occurs  under  the  heading  of  the 
•"  Unity  of  Origin  and  Species  of  Man  " : — 

\  We  call  monogemsts  those  savants  who  maintain 
the  unity  of  the  human  species  ;  polijgenists  those 
who  advocate  the  multiplicity  of  the  human  species. 
By  the  acknowledgment  even  of  its  most  violent  advo- 
cates, MM.  Broca  and  Pouchet,  the  polygenist  doctrine 
is  comparatively  modern.  Among  the  monogenists  we 
may  reckon  the  founders  of  Anthropology,  Blunien- 
bach,  their  predecessors  and  immediate  successors ; 
Linnaeus,  Buffon,  Cuvier,  Stephens,  Schubert,  Rudolf 
and  Andrew  Magner,  von  Baer,  von  Meyer,  Bardach, 
Wilbrand,  Stephen  and  Isidore,  Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire, 
de  Blaiuville,  Hugh  Miller,  Serres,  Flourens,  Quatre- 
fages,  Milne-Edwards,  Lyell,  Huxley,  etc.,  etc.  The 
list  of  the  heterogenists,  on  the  contrary,  is  incom- 
parably less  numerous  and  imposing  (Vol.  II,  p.  512), 

The  first  volume  of  "  Les  Splendeurs"  is  enti- 
tled "  Faith  and  Reason."  M.  Moigno  here  under- 
takes to  establish  the  disastrous  results  to  the 
world  from  the  loss  of  faith.  In  drawing  atten- 
tion to  the  pagan  spirit  that  is  so  prevalent,  he 
touches  on  the  decadence  of  the  old  classic  studies, 
and  incidentally  gives  us  this  curious  piece  of  in- 
formation :—"  I  have  often  heard,"  he  says,  "at 
the  public  meetings  in  Pari^,  Latin  speeches  de- 
livered by  the  best  professors  of  the  University. 
I  declare,  without  the  fear  of  being  contradicted, 
that  the  Latin  of  the  best  of  these  discourses  was 
not  only  inferior  to  the  most  negligent  of  the 
homilies  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  but  it  was 
barely  that  Latin  which  is  ironically  termed  dog- 
Latin"  (Vol.  I,  p  89).  The  abuses  and  corrup- 
tions of  democracy  furnish  him  with  another  chap- 
ter on  the  loss  of  faith.  It  is  sad  to  find  the  vol- 
ume closing  with  the  "Loss  of  faith  in  the  family," 
and  that  he  is  compelled  to  draw  such  marked  at- 
tention to  certain  plague-spots  of  society  ;  but  the 
terrible  evils  that  are  ravaging  France  leave  him 
no  alternative  but  to  raise  his  voice  of  warning 
and  denunciation. 

We  should  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  the  sec- 
ond volume,  "Science  and  Revelation"  is  the  fa- 
vorite of  his  readers.  A  most  ingenious  resume  of 
Biblical  science,  nomenclature,  and  policy  form 
the  first  part.  Then  he  brings  all  his  powers  of 
reason,  authority,  and  research  to  bear  on  the 
burning  question  of  the  origin  of  man.  First,  we 
have  more  than  one  hundred  pages  on  the  ana- 
tomical and  physiological  proofs  of  the  unity  of 
the  human  species.  Next,  the  question  of  its  an- 
tiquity is  discussed  under  the  headings  : — (1)  For- 
mations in  which  human  remains  have  been  dis- 
covered. (2)  The  caves  of  pre-historic  man.  (3) 
Animals  cotemporary  with  man.  (4)  The  fossil 
remains  of  man.  These  subjects  are  discussed 
with  careful  reference  to  each  locality  where 
traces  of  human  remains  and  fossils  have  been 
found.     We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  this  vol- 


ume will  prove  a  perfect  storehouse  of  facts  and 
references  on  ih^  vexed  question  of  the  antiquity 
of  man. 

Volume  III  treats  of  the  scientific  objections 
raised  upon  different  passages  of  Holy  Scripture, 
and  gives  a  very  complete  account  of  all  the  con- 
troverted matters.  Above  three  hundred  pages 
are  devoted  to  this  object,  which  will  form  a  most 
valuable  addition  to  the  Catholic  Commentary  on 
the  Bible.  The  volume  closes  with  a  few  histori- 
cal sketches  on  certain  knotty  questions — as  the 
massacres  of  St.  Bartholomew,  of  B(5ziers,  Pope 
Alexander  VI,  etc.,  etc.,  which  will  be  found  full 
of  interesting  and  original  information. 

In  Vol.  IV  he  returns  to  the  question  of  the  rec- 
onciliation of  faith  and  reason.  In  this  part  of 
his  work  he  has  chosen  a  very  happy  method  of 
exposition.  Following,  as  he  maintains,  the  plan  of 
our  Blessed  Lord's  teaching,  he  pushes  aside  all  con- 
troversy, as  a  means  ill  calculated  to  convince  the 
adversary.  In  its  stead  he  has  chosen  some  fifteen 
passages  from  the  New  Testament,  and,  to  use  his 
own  words,  he  exposes  "  in  all  simplicity,  all  its 
purity,  all  its  soft  and  healing  glow,  the  light  of  a 
certain  number  of  words  from  the  Gospels,  which 
are  at  once  prophecies,  miracles,  and  important 
facts  that  have  filled  the  world  "  (Tom.  IV,  p.  219). 

M.  Renan  has  declared:  "If  miracles  have 
any  reality,  my  book  is  a  tissue  of  errors."  M. 
Moigno  in  his  fifth  volume  has  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge thus  thrown  down,  and  has  entitled  it  "  Le 
Miracle  au  Tribunal  de  la  Science."  It  is  a  most 
original  exposition  of  the  miraculous.  Discarding 
controversy  according  to  his  method,  he  simply 
points  out  the  overwhelming  evidence  required 
by  the  Holy  See  before  accepting  the  truth  of  a 
miracle.  For  this  purpose  he  has  applied  to  Rome 
for  permission  to  print  in  extenso  the  full  discus- 
sion before  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  certain 
miracles  preparatory  to  a  saint's  canonization. 
We  believe  the  favor  granted  is  unique  ;  the  pub- 
lic for  the  first  time  is  made  acquainted  with  all 
the  pleadings,  reports,  siftings,  and  discussion  that 
are  de  rigueur  in  such  cases.  The  miracles  chosen 
are  three  from  the  process  of  St.  B.  J.  Labre.  We 
had  always  been  taught  to  believe  that  the  care 
bestowed  on  the  investigation  of  the  miracles  of 
the  saints  was  most  scrupulous  ;  but  we  think  no 
one  could  form  any  idea  of  the  labor,  criticism,  the 
captiousness  even,  that  is  encouraged  and  required, 
until  he  has  perused  the  last  volume  M.  Moigno's 
work.  But  while  these  pages  are  a  splendid  mon- 
ument to  the  devoted  labor  of  the  Church,  we  can- 
not but  declare  them  the  least  readable  of  all  the 
work.  There  is  such  a  mass  of  detail  to  be  gone 
through,  such  minute  medical  questions,  suck 
hypercriticisms,  that  we  have  found  it  rather 
heavy  reading. 

Such  is  a  brief  and  imperfect  sketch  of  a  work 
which  occupies  five  volumes  of  about  four  thou- 
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sand  pages  in  octavo.  To  say  more  than  we  have 
said  would  perhaps  defeat  the  object  we  have  in 
view — to  urge  the  claims  of  the  work  upon  our 
readers.  We  would  gladly  have  given  more  ex- 
tracts from  the  work,  but  it  is  almost  impossible. 
Each  subject  is  treated  with  a  richness  and  com- 
pleteness of  detail  which  does  not  easily  lend  itself 
to  an  extract. 


Two  Incidents. 


We  have  heard  two  well-authenticated  inci- 
dents, illustrating  the  golden  harvest  that  often 
springs  from  seed  cast  by  the  wayside,. and  forgot- 
ten by  the  sower,  until  he  recognizes  its  rich,  ripe 
fruit  in  God's  own  garden.  As  the  stories  are  of 
local  interest,  we  present  them  verbaiim  : 

During  the  lifetime  of  the  late  Dr.  White,  of  St. 
Matthew's  Church,  there  lived  in  the  West  End  a 
family,  the  father  of  which  was  slowly  dying  with- 
out religious  influence  of  any  kind.  A  Catholic 
gentleman  residing  in  the  neighborhood  was  re- 
quested by  his  wife  to  call  upon  the  invalid,  with 
the  faint  hope  of  helping  him  to  find  the  Hand 
that  could  smooth  his  passage  to  eternity.  On  his 
first  visit  the  invalid  (formerly  a  Presbyterian) 
was  found  to  be  only  conscious  of  violent  antipa- 
thy to  Catholicism.  However,  the  two  gentlemen 
became  good  friends,  passing  many  pleasant  hours 
in  social  conversation,  or  good-natured  contro- 
versy on  Catholic  doctrines.  But  the  prejudice  of 
the  invalid  seemed  to  grow  greater  with  his  de- 
clining strength,  and  during  one  of  these  inter- 
views he  exclaimed,  "  Mr.  S ,  I  would  rather 

lose  my  soul  than  owe  its  salvation  to  the  Catho- 
lic Church  ! "     Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short, 

Mr.  S was  surprised  one  evening  to  have  his 

friend  express  a  desire  to  see  a  Catholic  priest. 
He  was  instructed  and  baptized  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
White,  and  had  the  happiness  to  die  in  the  arms 
of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church. 

In  the  second  incident,  a  Catholic  gentleman 
was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  a  Protestant  friend  at 
the  latter's  place  of  business,  and,  as  both  were  in- 
terested in  the  subject,  a  short  religious  contro- 
versy would  frequently  take  place  between  them. 
Among  the  employees  was  an  intelligent  colored 
man,  who,  though  unobserved,  was  an  attentive 
listener  to  all  that  passed.  One  morning  the  man 
requested  Mr.  A to  get  him  a  Catholic  cate- 
chism, remarking  that  he  had  been  a  Catholic  in 
his  boyhood,  but  had  married  a  Protestant  wife 
and  lost  his  faith,  until  reminded  of  his  duty  by 
the  conversations  he  had  overheard.  The  man 
was  placed  under  instructions  shortly  afterward, 
eventually  became  a  practical  Catholic,  and  re- 
cently succeeded  in  making  his  wife  and  children 
converts  to  the  faith. 

These  two  incidents  are  a  happy  illustration  of 


the  good  influence  which  every  Catholic  man, 
woman,  or  child  can  exercise  among  those  with 
whom  he  is  brought  in  contact  in  his  daily  life, 
and  thus  add  a  new  glory  to  the  religion  we  love 
so  well.—  Veritas^  in  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Cath- 
olic. 


Notes  from  Rome. 

Rome,  November  29,  1882. 

The  words  and  actions  of  those  in  power  here 
predict  new  and  redoubled  efforts  to  root  the  Cath- 
olic Faith  out  of  Italy.  Such  is,  in  substance,  the 
purport  of  a  declaration  made  by  King  HumJ^ert 
in  his  speech  to  the  senators  and  deputies  on  the 
recent  opening  of  the  Chambers.  A  "new  and 
more  severe  administration "  of  •  ecclesiastical 
property  will  despoil  churches,  convents  and  be- 
nevolent institutes,  and  evict  hundreds  of  poor 
religious  of  both  sexes  who  h^ve  hitherto  deemed 
themselves  secure.  The  plausible  but  misleading 
pretext  for  this  measure  is  the  charitable  wish  of 
the  Government  to  divide  the  "rich  patrimony 
left  by  our  ancestors"  to  the  deserving  poor  of 
Italy  ;  but  the  expej'ience  of  twenty  years  has 
only  too  clearly  shown  that,  on  the  suppression  of 
benevolent  orders  and  institutes,  their  "  rich  pat- 
rimony "  either  goes  to  make  up  a  deficit  in  the 
nation's  shattered  finances,  or  to  line  the  purses 
of  the  ministers  and  the  thousands  of  insatiable 
employees  and  other  hangers  on. 

"  My  Government,"  said  the  king,  "  will  present 
a  bill  for  the  complete  reorganization  of  Public 
Instruction  for  the  purpose  of  raising  up  citizens 
and  soldiers  to  the  nation."  There  is  no  mention 
of  good  citizens,  such  a  class  not  being  wanted  by 
King  Humbert's  atheistic  Government.  Almost 
three  years  ago  Guido  Baccelli,  Minister  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  (of  Public  Destruction,  as  he  is 
popularly  styled),  put  into  force  a  system  which 
bani-hed  the  name  of  God  from  the  public  schools, 
and  sought  to  plant  infidelity  in  the  heart  of 
every  school-child  in  Italy.  Still,  for  want  offunds^ 
the  work  was  incomplete  ;  some  traces  of  Christian 
education  were  spared,  and  these  are  now  to  be 
utterly  swept  away.  This  movement,  -like  the 
former  one,  is,  of  course,  prompted  by  a  tender 
regard  for  the  liberty  of  the  children's  consciences, 
in  which  Biccelli  and  his  colleagues,  who  have 
no  consciences  at  all,  are  deeply  and  devotedly 
interested.  The  scheme,  which  is  already  sketched 
out,  commences  with  the  elementary  schools.  It 
will  debar  the  teacher  from  imparting  religious 
instruction  of  any  kind,  but  will  give  him  perfect 
liberty  to  insult  the  consciences  of  his  youthful 
pupils  by  the  preaching  of  atheism  and  infidelity. 
New  text-books  are  being  compiled,  which  will 
rigidly  exclude  everything  that  "  savors  of  the 
confessional,"  or  is  supposed  to  be  above  the  com- 
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prehension  of  the  little  ones.  Under  the  first 
category  will  naturally  fall  respect  for  religion, 
and  tha  whole  code  of  Christian  morality ;  while 
the  very  existenc;3  of  God,  of  the  human  soul,  of 
a  future  state,  and  such  like  '"absurdities"  (as 
the  Lega  delta  Damocrazla  calls  them),  will  be 
reckoned  among  the  things  that  are  above  the 
ken  of  Italian  children.  This,  however,  is  but  the 
beginning  of  a  complete  system  of  secularization, 
which  will  bs  extended  with  the  least  possible 
delay  to  every  grade  of  public-school  education 
in  the  paninsula.  The  carrying  out  of  such  a 
scheme  may  be  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  a 
national  calamity,  as  its  fell  purpose  is  to  destroy 
the  most  precious  freedom,  that  of  conscience  and 
religion. 

The  present  session  of  the  Chambers  will  doubt- 
less be  also  signalized  by  the  obliteration  of  the 
Papal  Guarantees,  whose  formal  destruction  is 
pledged  by  a  rather  powerful  clique  of  howling 
Radical  deputies.  But,  as  a  matter-of-fact,  the 
law  of  the  Guarantees,  which  from  the  beginning 
was  false  and  ineffective,  is  at  the  present  mo- 
ment a  dead  letter.  The  fine  promises  and  assur- 
ances made  by  the  Government  to  the  foreign 
powers  are  strangely  at  variance  with  the  action 
•of  the  executive,  which,  violating  the  spirit  and 
letter  of  its  most  solemn  engagements,  has  effaced 
the  last  scant  trace  of  respect  and  independence 
promised  to  the  Holy  See.  The  Holy  Father  is  a 
simple  subject  of  the  House  of  Savoy,  but  de- 
prived of  the  common  rights  extended  to  every 
free  Italian  citizen.  In  the  census  returns  of  the 
<;ity  of  Rome,  his  name  occurs  as  "Gioacchino 
Pecci;  Profession,  Pope."  A  taxation  bill,  similarly 
:addressed,  was  not  long  since  forwarded  to  the 
same  august  personage  by  some  blundering  and 
jnalicious  officer  of  the  finances. 

Your  readers  will  remember  how,  a  short  time 
ago,  Signor  Martinucci,  formerly  architect  to  the 
Vatican,  from  which  he  was  discharged  for  abuse 
of  confidence,  cited  the  representative  of  the  Holy 
Father  before  an  Italian  Court  of  Justice.    The 
representative  appeared,  reminded  the  grave  tri- 
bunal of  its-  inability  to  try  the  case,  and  forth- 
with retired.    The  court,  however,  on  recovering 
from  its  surprise,  proceeded  with   the  case,  con- 
demned Martinucci,  and,  in  direct  contravention 
to  a  clause  in  the  Law  of  the  Guarantees,  arrogated 
to  itself  a  civil  jurisdiction  even  in  the  interior  of 
the  Vatican.    Their  decision  has  been  duly  con- 
firmed by  the  Supreme  Tribunal,  and  by  a  decree 
emanating   from   the  Ministry  of   the    Interior. 
The  consequences  of  this  ill-advised  step  have 
been  more  serious  than  these  short-sighted  and 
meddling    politicians    foresaw,    resulting    in    a 
friendly  exchange  of  notes  between  the  Cardinal- 
Secretary  of   State   and    the  various    European 
powers  in  amicable  relations  with  the  Holy  See. 
According  to  intelligence  received  at  the  Vati- 


can, Count  Kalusky,  Austrian  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  declared  that  the  projected  visit  of  the 
Emperor  to  Italy  has  been  indefinitely  postponed 
on  account  of  the  abnormal  position  of  the  Holy 
Father  in  his  own  city  of  Rome.  An  imperial 
decree  has  also  arrived  in  this  city,  ordaining  that 
all  matters  of  dispute  between  the  Vatican  and 
Austrian  subjects  resident  in  Rome  be  decided  in 
the  ordinary  diplomatic  way,  but  never  by  appeal 
to  an  Italian  tribunal.  The  German  Government 
has  reiterated  its  friendly  feelings,  and  thoroughly 
adhered  to  the  Circular  of  Cardinal  Jacobini.  The 
Italian  ambassador  at  Berlin  has  in  consequence 
been  recalled  in  haste  to  Rome  to  explain  the 
attitude  of  the  Iron  Chancellor  towards  the  Holy 
See,  and  to  provide  no  doubt  against  a  further 
and  more  practical  intervention  of  the  foreign 
powers  in  the  much-vexed  Roman  Question.  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  Bavaria,  have  also,  through  their 
ambassadors,  expressed  their  adherence  to  the 
Circular  of  the  Cardinal-Secretary  of  State.  The 
bitter  hatred  of  the  Italian  Government  for  the 
Head  of  the  Church  has  at  length  got  the  better 
of  its  political  sagacity,  and  may,  let  us  hope,  re- 
sult in  settling  the  relations  of  the  Holy  See  with 
the  new  kingdom  of  Italy  on  a  satisfactory  and 
lasting  basis. 

In  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Rites  there  are  at 
present  no  fewer  than  149  causes  of  beatification 
and  canonization  in  the  course  of  hearing.  Two 
of  them  are  from  North  America — that  of  the 
Venerable  Mary  of  the  Incarnation,  of  Quebec, 
and  the  venerable  Sophia  Bourgeois,  of  Montreal. 
The  great  English  cause  of  Bishop  Fisher  and 
Sir  Thomas  More  comprises  no  fewer  than  352 
other  persons  who  suffered  for  the  Faith  during 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The  vast  mass  of 
documentary  evidence  presented  in  support  of 
this  cause  has  already  been  translated,  and  is  at 
present  undergoing  the  trying  scrutiny  which  is  to 
decide  upon  the  merits,  virtues,  and  martyrdom 
of  these  brave  servants  of  God. 

H.  W.  O'C. 


New  Publications. 

The  Works  of  Orestes  A.  Brownson.    Collected 

and  Arranged  by  Henry  F.  Brownson.     Volume  I. 

Detroit.     Thorndike  Nourse,  Publisher.     1882. 

As  many  of  our  readers  are  aware,  Mr.  Henry 
F.  Brownson  has  undertaken  the  publication  in 
book-form  of  the  works  of  his  illustrious  father, 
the  late  Dr.  Orestes  A.  Brownson.  The  well- 
bound  and  well-printed  volume  before  us  is  the 
first  of  the  series  in  which  those  works  are  to  be 
preserved.  We  trust  our  worthy  friend  may  in 
every  way  succeed  in  what  must  be  to  him  a  labor 
of  love  as  well  as*  a  labor  of  usefulness. 

That  Dr.  Brownson  was  a  deep  thinker  is  what 
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few,  if  any,  Avill  be  prepared  to  deny  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, many  will  say  that,  for  originality  and  pro- 
foundness of  conception,  he  had  few  equals  among 
his  contemporaries.  For  more  than  forty  years 
he  was  a  prominent  figure  in  the  world  of  philo- 
sophic thought, — a  position  he  never  could  have 
held  had  he  not  been  indeed  a  man  of  extraordi- 
nary abilities. 

Respecting  Dr.  Brownson's  style  as  a  writer, 
there  is,  we  imagine,  not  so  much  uniformity  of 
opinion  as  in  regard  to  his  abilities  as  a  philoso- 
pher and  reviewer.  We  have  read  Dr.  Brownson 
a  good  deal ;  for  years  his  writings  have  been 
more  or  less  familiar  to  us  ;  and  the  conclusion 
we  have  come  to  as  to  his  style  of  writing  is,  that 
he  studied  far  more  what  to  write  than  how  to 
write  it.  We  think  that  had  he  tried  he  might 
have  equalled  many  of  our  greatest  authors.  A 
man  of  his  reading,  taste,  experience,  and  ability 
could,  we  have  no  doubt,  have  left  behind  him 
writings  such  as  in  splendor  of  imagery,  magnifi- 
cence of  diction,  and,  in  short,  in  all  the  graces 
and  excellences  of  style,  would  not  have  been  in- 
ferior to  the  most  finished  productions  of  Gib- 
bon or  Macaulay.  And  we  think  it  regrettable 
that  he  did  not  try  to  write  as  well  as  he  might 
have  done,  because  his  admirable  works  would 
thus  have  secured  a  wider  circulation,  and  done 
more  good. 

We  trust  that  our  readers,  and  the  Catholic 
public  in  general,  will  aid  Mr.  Brownson,  every 
way  they  can,  to  succeed  in  the  great  work  he  has 
in  hands. 

A  Catholic  Priest  and  Scientists.  By  Rev.  J. 
W.  Vahey.  New  York,  Cincinnati,  and  St.  Louis  : 
Benziger  Brothers. 

Since  the  publication  of  Cardinal  Wiseman's  ex- 
cellent "  Lectures  on  Science  and  Revealed  Re- 
ligion," science  has  made  rapid  strides.  What 
were  then  considered  plausible  hypotheses  have 
been  since  dismissed  from  the  scientific  mind  ;  and 
others  have  taken  their  place.  Moreover,  the  prog- 
ress made  in  deciphering  Chaldean  records  has 
of  late  years  been  quite  remarkable,  and  can  be 
used  effectively  to  throw  new  light  upon  Scripture 
history.  In  view  of  these  facts,  there  is  room  for 
such  a  work  as  lies  before  us,  if  it  were  ably  writ- 
ten, as,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  it  is  not. 

Vick's  Floral  Guide,   for  the    spring    of 

188;^,  comes  to  us  with  its  usual  rich  embellish- 
ments, showing  the  colors  and  suggesting  the 
fragrance  of  spring-time  in  the  midst  of  snow  and 
ice.  We  are  grieved,  however,  to  see  on  its  pagas 
the  announcement  of  the  death  of  the  former 
publisher,  whose  sons  are  now  carrying  on  the 
business.  From  the  appearance  of  their  annual, 
in  its  neat  and  tasteful  lithographed  cover,  and  its 
chromos, — not  only  the  usual  floral  one,  but  also 
a  neat  group  of  succulent  vegetables,  and  another 


exhibiting  a  vast  potato, — it  would  seem  that 
their  father's  well-earned  reputation  is  in  no 
danger.     We  wish  them  every  success. 

We   have  received  from  Mr.   James  Mc- 

Geogh,  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Father  Burke 
Beneficial  Society,  of  Philadelphia,  a  copy  of  a 
pamphlet  gotten  out  in  commemoration  of  the 
10th  anniversary  of  the  organization  of  the  Soci- 
ety, Wednesday,  Nov.  29,  1882.  The  pamphlet  is 
marked  Volume  I,  No.  1.  from  which  it  might  be 
inferred  that  "  Autumn  Leaves  "  is  to  be  issued  at 
regular  intervals  hereafter  ;  but  this  may  be  only 
a  joke,  introductory  to  the  many  that  are  to  be 
found  in  the  pamphlet.  Mr.  McGeogh  and  his 
associates  seem  determined  not  to  yield  to  the 
"  blues,"  and  so  have  collected  a  lot  of  mirth-pro- 
voking material,  prose  and  verse,  illustrated  with 
suitable  engravings  by  a  "  special "  artist. 

We  have  on  our  table  The  Irish-Amer- 
ican Almanac  for  1883,  published  by  Messrs. 
Lynch,  Cole  &;  Meehan,  12  Warren  St.,  New  York. 
It  contains,  besides  the  useful  matter  found  in  al- 
manacs, numerous  articles  in  prose  and  verse  of 
special  interest  to  Irish  readers.  The  illustrations 
are  not  of  surpassing  excellence. 

The  Scholastic  Annual  for   1883  has  just 

made  its  appearance.  This  excellent  year-book  is 
too  well  known  to  our  readers  to  need  more  than 
an  announcement.  The  table  of  contents  may  be 
found  in  our  advertising  pages.  Price,  2-5  cents. 
J.  A.  Lyons,  Publisher,  Notre  Dame,  Ind. 


Of  your  charity  pray  for  the  repose  of  the  souls 
of  the  following  clergymen  lately  deceased  :  The 
Rev.  M.  Blatterer,  formerly  President  of  New 
Iberia  Academy,  and  chaplain  of  the  Holy  An- 
gels' Academy,  New  Orleans  ;  the  Rev.  Father 
Guett,  0.  S.  F.,  pastor  of  St.  Francis'  Church, 
New  York ;  the  Rev.  Patrick  McGuirk,  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  Chicago  ;  the  Rev.  Father  Cuth- 
bert,  0.  S.  B.,  formerly  Rev.  Edward  I.  Taylor,  of 
the  diocese  of  Wilmington  ;  and  the  Rev.  William 
Hogan,  at  one  time  Vicar-General  of  the  diocese 
of  Ogdensburg. 

May  they  rest  in  peace  ! 

We  warn  our  subscribers,  and  the  Catholic  pub- 
lic generally,  against  an  impostor  calling  him- 
self Brother  Joseph,  who  has  been  collecting 
money  in  Boston,  for  the  alleged  purpose  of 
building  a  convent  for  the  Congregation  of  the 
Holy  Cross.  He  is  a  scamp,  and  should  be  ar- 
rested. 

The  title-page  and  contents  for  the  present 
volume  of  The  "  Ave  Maria  "  will  be  printed  at 
an  early  date.  This  supplement  is  sent,  free  of 
charge,  to  all  who  desire  and  apply  for  it. 
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youth's  Department. 

An  Exhortation  to  Read  the  Lives  of 
the  Saints. 

BY    THE    KEV.    MATTHEW   RUSSELL,    S.    J. 


'C£\  Y  brothers  and  my  sisters,  I  pray  yon,  love- 
'^  *^     the  saints, 

And  read  their  story  often.     Whene'er  your  cour- 
age faints, 
When  earth  too  closely  presses,  and  heaven  seems 

far  away, 
The  thought  of  these  will  help  you  to  turn  to  God 

and  pray. 
You  more  than  all,  dear  children,  dear  little  girls 

and  boys, 
The  world  will  blind  you,  stun  you,  with  its  glitter 

and  its  noise, 
And  things  most  vile  and  loathsome  may  fascinate 

your  gaze. 
Unless,  dear  children,  heavenward  your  eyes  and 

hearts  you  raise. 
Then  turn  your  eyes  to  heaven,  and  seek  for  trusty 

friends 
Among  the  heavenly  courtiers,  whose  kingdom 

never  ends. 
So  was  I  taught  by  children  scarce  older  than 

their  brother — 
Oh  !  God  be  blessed  for  giving  such  sisters,  such  a 

mother  ! 
Ah  !  had  my  distant  childhood  been  fenced  less 

closely  in. 
From  every  subtle  peril,  from  every  sign  of  sin, — 
Had  not  those  pure  aifections  filled  all  the  youth- 
ful breast, 
Had  not  my  home  afforded  hope,  happiness,  and 

rest ; 
Had  Agnes,  Aloysius,  not  been  familiar  names, 
And  prayer  and  work  been  almost  as  cheerful  as 

our  games  : 
Less  happily,  less  safely  earth's  path  I  should  have 

trod, 
Nor  should  I  now  be  praising  the  blessed  saints  of 

God. 
Old  homely  Alban  Butler,  so  learned  and  so  clear, 
(A  little  dry  and  heavy)  lay  always  ready  near. 
We  had  not  books  as  pretty  as  children  now  enjoy; 
13 ut  do  you  read  yours  better  ?   I  doubt  it  much, 

dear  boy. 
Make  friends,  then,  with  the  angels  and  blessed 

saints  on  high, 
And  shun  whate'er  befits  not  such  holy  company. 
The  youthful  heart  is  guarded  from  all  tha.t  chills 

and  taints. 
By  thinking  oft  of  heaven  and  of  God's  happy 

saints. 


gaved  by  a  Song. 

was  Christmas  Eve.  Snow 
was  lying  thick  on  the  ground 
and  still  falling  heavily.  It 
was  past  ten  o'clock,  and  the 
streets  and  lanes  of  the  great 
city  were  all  but  deserted.  Mer- 
chants and  clerks,  and  the  rest  of 
the  busy  crowd  who  had  thronged 
those  streets  by  day,  had,  one  by  one,, 
drifted  away  to  their  homes,  and  the  lofty 
warehouses  loomed  black  and  forbidding  over 
the  silent  thoroughfares.  Here  and  there  the- 
gleam  from  a  solitary  window  struggled  in- 
effectually with  the  outer  darkness,  and  served 
but  to  bring  into  stronger  relief  the  general 
gloom  and  solitude. 

And  nowhere  was  the  darkness  deeper  or 
the  sense  of  desolation  so  profound  as  in  St. 
Winifred's  Court.  St.  Winifred's  is  one  of 
those  queer  little  alleys  which  intersect  the 
heart  of  Eastern  London,  and  consists,  with 
one  exception,  of  houses  let  out  as  offices, 
and  utterly  deserted  at  night.  The  court  is 
bounded  on  one  side  by  St.  Winifred's  Churchy 
while  in  one  corner  stands  a  quaint  old 
house,  occupying  a  nearly  triangular  piece  of 
ground,  and  forming  the  exception  we  have 
referred  to,  having  been  for  many  years  the 
residence  of  St.  Winifred's  organist,  Michael 
Fray. 

Many  ancient  churches  still  remain  in  odd 
nooks  and  corners  of  the  great  city,  relics  of  a 
time  when  London  was  a  much  smaller  place. 
St.  Winifred's,  like  many  of  its  sister  edifices^ 
though  small  in  extent,  is  a  noble  monument 
of  ecclesiastical  architecture,  having  been  de- 
signed by  an  architect  of  world-wide  fame,^ 
and  boasting  stained-glass  windows  of  richest 
color  and  exquisite  design,  and  oaken  carv- 
ings of  flower  and  leaf,  to  which  the  touch 
of  a  master  has  imparted  all  but  living 
beauty. 

The  only  sign  of  life,  on  this  Christmas  Eve, 
in  St.  Winifred's  Court  was  a  faint  gleam  of 
flickering  firelight  proceeding  from  one  of  the 
windows  of  the  quaint  three-cornered  house  in 
which  Michael  Fray  passed  his  solitary  exist- 
ence. Many  years  before  the  period  of  our 
story,  the  same  month  had  taken  from  him 
wife  and  child ;  and  since  that  time  Michael 
Fray  had  lived  desolate,  his  only  solace  being 
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ihe  rare  old  organ,  the  friend  and  companion 
of  his  lonely  hours.  The  loss  of  his  wife  and 
^daughter  had  left  him  wifchoub  kith  or  kin. 
His  father  and  mother  had  died  in  his  early 
youth  ;  an  only  brother,  a  gifted  but  wayward 
youth,  had  in  early  life  run  away  to  sea,  and  had 
there  found  a  watery  grave.  Being  thus  left 
alone  in  the  world,  Michael  Fray's  love  for 
music,  which  had  always  been  the  most  marked 
feature  of  his  character,  had  become  intensified 
into  an  absolute  passion.  Evening  after  even- 
ing, when  darkness  had  settled  on  the  city, 
and  none  could  complain  that  his  music  inter- 
fered with  business,  or  distracted  the  attention 
from  the  clink  of  gold,  he  was  accustomed  to 
creep  quietly  into  the  deserted  church  and 
*'talk  to  himself,''  as  he  called  it,  at  the  old 
organ,  which  answered  him  back  again  with  a 
tender  sympathy  and  power  of  consolation 
which  no  mere  human  listener  could  ever  have 
afforded.  The  organ  of  St.  Winifred's  was  of 
comparatively  small  size ;  but  the  blackened 
case  and  yellow,  much-worn  keys  had  been 
fashioned  by  the  cunning  brain  and  skilful 
fingers  of  " Father  Smith"  himself,  and  never 
had  the  renowned  organ-builder  turned  out  a 
more  skilful  piece  of  workmanship.  And  Mi- 
chael Fray,  by  years  of  study,  had  become  fa- 
miliar with  every  pipe  and  stop  in  the  rare  old 
instrument,  and  had  acquired  an  almost  magi- 
cal power  in  bringing  out  its  tenderest  tones 
and  noblest  harmonies. 

Hear  him  this  Christmas  Eve,  as  he  sits  be- 
fore the  ancient  key-board,  one  feeble  candle 
dimly  glimmering  over  the  well-worn  page 
before  him,  flickering  weirdly  over  the  ancient 
carving  and  calling  into  momentary  life  the 
effigies  of  mitred  abbot  and  mailed  crusader ; 
a  feeble  old  man,  whose  sands  of  life  have  all 
but  run  out, — a  sadly  weak  and  tremulous  old 
man,  with  shaking  hands,  and  dim,  uncertain 
eyes.  But  when  they  are  placed  upon  those 
keys,  the  shaking  hands  shake  no  longer,  the* 
feeble  sight  finds  no  labor  in  those  well-re- 
membered pages.  Under  the  touch  of  Michael 
Fray's  deft  fingers  the  ancient  organ  becomes 
instinct  with  life  and  harmony.  The  grand 
old  masters  lend  their  noblest  strains,  and, 
could  they  revisit  the  earth,  need  ask  no  bet- 
ter interpreter.  From  saddest  wail  of  sorrow 
to  sweetest  strain  of  consolation — from  the 
dirge  for  the  loved  and  lost  to  the  paean  of  the 
jubilant  victor — each  shade  of  human  passion, 
each  tender  message  of  divine  encouragement. 


takes  form  and  color  in  succession  under  the 
magic  of  that  old  man's  touch.  Thus,  some- 
times borrowing  the  song  of  other  singers, 
sometimes  wandering  into  quaint  -^olian 
harmonies,  the  spontaneous  overflow  of  his 
own  rare  genius,  Michael  Fray  sat  and  made 
music,  charming  his  sorrows  to  temporary 
sleep. 

Time  crept  on,  but  the  player  heeded  it  not, 
till  the  heavy  bell  in  the  tower  over  his  head 
boomed  forth  the  hour  of  midnight  and  re- 
called him  to  reality  again.  With  two  or. 
three  wailing  minor  chords  he  brought  his 
weird  improvisation  to  an  end. 

"  Dear  me  ! "  he  said,  with  a  heavy  sigh ; 
"  Christmas  again  !  Christmas  again  !  How 
many  times,  I  wonder  ?  Well,  this  will  be 
the  last ;  and  yet  Christmas  comes  again, 
and  finds  me  here  still,  all  alone.  Dear,  dear  ! 
First,  poor  Dick ;  and  then  my  darling 
Alice,  and  little  Nell,  all  gone  !  Young,  and 
bright,  and  merry,— all  taken !  And  here 
am  I — old,  sad,  and  friendless  ;  and  yet  I  live 
on,  live  on !  Well,  I  suppose  God  knows 
best!" 

While  thus  thinking  aloud,  the  old  man 
was  apparently  searching  for  something  among 
his  music  books,  and  now  produced  an  ancient 
page  of  manuscript,  worn  almost  to  fragments, 
but  pasted  for  preservation  on  a  piece  of  pa- 
per of  later  date. 

"Yes,  here  it  is — poor  Dick's  Christmas 
song.  What  a  sweet  voice  he  had,  dear  boy  ! 
If  he  had  only  lived — but,  there  !  I'm  mur- 
muring again.    God's  will  be  done  ! " 

He  placed  the  music  on  the  desk  before  him, 
and,  after  a  moment's  pause,  began,  in  tender, 
flute-like  tones,  to  play  the  melody,  at  the 
same  time  crooning  the  words  in  a  feeble  voice. 
He  played  one  verse  of  the  song,  then  stopped 
and  drew  his  sleeve  across  his  eyes.  The  sense 
of  his  desolation  appeared  to  come  anew  upon 
him  ;  he  seemed  to  shrink  down,  doubly  old, 
doubly  feeble,  doubly  forsaken — when  lo !  a 
marvel !  Suddenly,  from  the  lonely  street 
without,  in  that  chill  midnight,  came  the 
sound  of  a  violin,  and  a  sweet  young  voice 
singing  the  self-same  words  to  the  self-same 
tender  air — the  song  written  by  his  dead-and- 
gone  brother  forty  years  before  ! 

The  effect  on  Michael  Fray  was  electrical. 
For  a  moment  he  staggered,  but  caught  at  the 
key-board  before  him,  and  held  it  with  a  con- 
vulsive grasp.     ''Am  I  dreaming,  or  are  my 
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senses  leaving  me  ?  Poor  Dick's  Christmas 
carol ;  and  I  could  almost  swear  the  voice  is 
my  own  lost  Nellie's !  Can  this  be  death  at 
last  ?  No,  surely ;  but  either  I  am  going 
mad,  or  that  is  a  real,  living  voice  !  But 
whose — whose  ?  Heaven  help  me  to  find 
out!" 

And  with  his  whole  frame  quivering  with 
excitement — without  pausing  even  to  close  the 
organ,  or  to  extinguish  the  flickering  candle 
— the  old  man  groped  his  way  down  the  nar- 
row, winding  stair  which  led  to  the  street, 
and,  hurriedly  closing  the  door  behind  him, 
stepped  forth,  bareheaded,  into  the  snowy 
night. 

For  some  hours  before  Michael  Fray  was 
startled,  as  we  have  related,  by  the  mysterious 
echo  of  his  brother's  song,  an  old  man  and  a 
young  girl  had  been  making  their  way  city- 
ward from  the  southeastern  side  of  London. 
Both  walked  wearily  as  though  they  had 
come  from  a  long  distance ;  and  once  or 
twice  the  young  girl  wiped  away  a  tear,  and 
forced  herself  to  speak  with  a  cheerfulness  in 
strange  contrast  with  her  sunken  cheeks  and 
footsore  gait.  Every  now  and  then,  in  pass- 
ing through  the  more  frequented  streets,  they 
would  pause  ;  and  the  man,  who  carried  a  vio- 
lin, would  strike  up  some  old  ballad  tune  with 
a  vigor  and  power  of  execution  which  even 
his  frost-nipped  fingers  and  weary  limbs  could 
not  wholly  destroy ;  while  the  girl,  with  a 
sweet  though  very  sad  voice,  accompanied  him 
with  the  inappropriate  words.  But  their  at- 
tempts were  sadly  unproductive.  In  such  bit- 
ter weather  few  who  could  help  it  would  stay 
away  from  their  warm  fires  ;  and  those  whom 
stern  necessity  kept  out  of  doors  seemed  only 
bent  on  despatching  their  several  tasks,  and 
had  no  time  or  thought  to  expend  on  a  couple 
of  wandering  tramps  singing  by  the  roadside. 
Still  the  singers  toiled  on,  every  now  and  then 
making  a  fresh  "  pitch  "  at  some  likely  corner, 
and  only  too  often  ordered  to  "  Move  on  ! " 
by  a  stern  policeman.  As  they  drew  nearer 
the  city,  and  the  hour  grew  later,  the  pass- 
ers-by became  fewer  and  farther  between,  and 
the  poor  wanderers  felt  that  it  was  idle  even 
to  seek  for  charity  in  those  deserted,  silent 
streets.  At  last  the  old  man  stopped  and 
groaned  aloud. 

"  What  is  it,  grandfather  dear  ?  Don't  give 
way  now,  since  we  have  come  so  far.  Lean 
on  me — do  ;    I'm   hardly  tired   at   all ;    and 


I   dare  say  we   shall   do   better  to-morrow." 

"To-morrow*!"  said  the  old  man,  bitterly  ; 
'^  to-morrow  it  will  be  too  late.  I  don't  mind 
cold ;  but  the  shame  of  it — the  disgrace,  after 
having  struggled  against  it  all  these  years,  to 
come  to  the  workhouse  at  last !  It  isn't  for 
myself  I  mind  :  beggars  must  not  be  choosers  ; 
but  you,  my  tender  little  Lilly.  The  thought 
breaks  my  heart ! — it  kills  me  ! "  And  the  old 
man  sobbed  aloud. 

"Dear  grandfather,  you  are  always  think- 
ing of  me,  and  never  of  yourself.  What  does 
it  matter,  after  all  ?  it's  more  the  name  of  the 
thing.  I'm  sure  I  don't  mind  it  so  very  much. 
I  dare  say  it  is  not  so  bad  as  we  think  ;  and, 
after  all,  something  may  happen  to  prevent  it 
even  now ! " 

"  What  can  happen,  short  of  a  miracle,  in 
these  deserted  streets  ?  " 

"  Well,  let  us  hope  for  a  miracle  then,  dear. 
God  has  never  quite  deserted  us  in  our  deepest 
troubles,  and  I  don't  believe  He  will  forsake 
us  now." 

As  she  spoke  she  drew  her  thin  shawl  more 
closely  around  her,  shivering  in  spite  of  her- 
i^elf  under  the  cold  blast,  which  seemed  to  re- 
ceive no  check  from  her  scanty  cov^erings. 

Again  the  pair  crept  on,  and  passing  beneath 
the  lofty  wall  of  St.  Winifred's  Church,  stood 
beneath  it  for  a  temporary  shelter  from  the 
driving  wind  and  snow.  While  so  standing 
they  caught  the  faint  sounds  of  the  organ 
solemnly  pealing  within. 

"  Noble  music  ! "  said  the  old  man,  as  the 
final  cords  died  away;  "noble  music  !  and  a 
soul  in  the  playing.  That  man,  whoever  he 
may  be,  should  have  a  generous  heart." 

"  Hush  !  grandfather,"  said  the  little  girl ; 
"he  is  beginning  to  play  again." 

Scarcely  had  the  music  commenced,  how- 
ever, than  the  pair  gazed  at  each  other  in 
breathless  surprise. 

"  Lilly  darling,  do  you  hear  what  he  is 
playing  ? "  said  the  old  man,  in  an  excited 
whisper. 

"  How  strange  ! "  the  girl  replied. 

"Strange  I  it  is  more  than  strange  !  Lilly 
darling,  who  could  play  that  song  ?  " 

The  melody  came  to  an  end,  and  all  was 
silence.  There  was  a  moment's  pause,  and 
then,  as  if  by  a  common  impulse,  the  old  man 
drew  his  bow  across  the  strings,  and  the  girl's 
sweet  voice  carolled  forth  the  second  verse  of 
the  song.    Scarcely  had  they  ended,  when  a 
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door  opened  at  the  foot  of  the  church-tower 
just  beside  them,  and  Michael  Fray,  bare- 
headed, with  his  scanty  locks  blown  about  by 
the  winter  wind,  stood  before  them.  He  hur- 
ried forward,  and  then  stood  still,  shamefaced, 
bewildered.  The  song  had  called  up  the  vision 
of  a  gallant  young  sailor,  full  of  life  and 
health,  as  Michael  had  seen  his  brother  for 
the  last  time,  on  the  day  when  he  sailed  on  his 
fatal  voyage.  He  had  hurried  forth,  forgetting 
the  years  that  had  passed,  full  of  tender  mem- 
ories of  happy  boyhood  days,  to  find — alas  ! 
only  a  couple  of  wandering  beggars,  singing 
for  bread. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said,  striving 
in  vain  to  master  his  emotion  ;  "you  sang  a 
song  just  now  which — which — a  song  which 
was  a  favorite  of  a  dear  friend  of  mine  many 
years  ago.  Will  you — will  you  tell  me  where 
you  got  it  ?  " 

"By  the  best  of  all  titles,  sir,"  the  old  fiddler 
answered,  drawing  himself  up  with  a  touch  of 
artistic  pride  ;  "  I  wrote  it  myself — words  and 
music  both." 

"  Nay,  sir,"  said  Michael,  sternly,  "  you  rob 
the  dead.  A  dearly  loved  brother  of  mine 
wrote  that  song  forty  years  ago." 

"  Well,  upon  my  word  ! "  said  the  old  fiddler, 
waxing  wroth,  "  then  your  brother  must  have 
stolen  it  from  me  !  What  might  your  broth- 
er's name  be,  pray  ?  " 

"An  honest  name — a  name  I  am  proud  to 
speak,"  said  Michael,  firing  up  in  his  turn  ; 
"  his  name  was  Richard  Fray !  " 

The  old  street-musician  staggered  as  if  he 
had  received  a  blow. 

"  What  ? "  he  exclaimed,  peering  eagerly 
into  the  other's  face ;  "  then  you  are  my 
brother  Michael,  for  I  am'  Richard  Fray." 

Half  an  hour  later  and  the  brothers  so  long 
parted,  so  strangely  brought  together,  were 
seated  round  a  roaring  fire  in  Michael  Fray's 
quaint,  three-cornered  parlor.  Michael's  clos- 
ets had  been  ransacked  for  warm,  dry  cloth- 
ing for  the  wanderers.  Drawers  long  closed 
yielded,  when  opened,  a  sweet  scent  of  lav- 
ender, and  gave  up  their  treasures :  homely 
skirts  and  bodices,  kept  still  in  loving  mem- 
ory of  little  Nell,  for  Lilly's  benefit ;  and 
Richard  Fray's  snow-sodden  clothes  were  re- 
placed by  Michael's  best  coat  and  softest  slip- 
pers. 

When  the  wanderers  had  done  full  justice 
^o  a  plentiful  meal,  Richard  Fray  told  the 


story  of  thirty  years'  wandering,  and  the 
brothers  found  how  it  had  come  to  pass  that, 
each  thinking  the  other  dead,  they  had  lived 
their  lives,  and  married,  and  buried  their  dear 
ones,  being  sometimes  but  a  few  miles  apart, 
and  yet  as  distant  as  though  severed  by  the 
grim  Divider  himself.  And  Lilly  sat  on  a 
cushion  at  her  grandfather's  feet,  a  picture  of 
quiet  happiness,  and  sang  sweet  songs  to 
please  the  two  old  men;  while  Michael  lov- 
ingly traced  in  her  soft  features  fanciful  like- 
nesses to  his  lost  Nelly,  the  strange  similarity 
of  the  sweet  voice  aiding  the  tender  illus.ion. 
And  surely  no  happier  family  party  was  gath- 
ered together  in  all  England,  on  that  blessed 
night,  than  the  little  group  round  Michael 
Fray's  quiet  fireside. 

,  grandfather  dear,"  said  Lilly,  after 
won't    you    believe    in    miracles 
now  ?  " 

"My  darling,"  said  the  old  man,  gravely, 
"God  forgive  me  for  having  ever  doubted 
Him!" 


Well 
a    pause. 


How  a  Great  and  Good  Man  was  Con 
verted. 


Joseph  Cox  Algar,  M.  A.,  of  Oxford,  a  gen- 
tleman of  great  learning,  became  a  Catholic 
through  the  instrumentality  of  two  little 
children.  He  was  out  walking  one  day,  when 
he  overtook  two  children  on  the  road.  En- 
tering into  conversation  with  them,  he  discov- 
ered they  were  Catholics,  and  their  sweetly 
innocent  arguments  led  him  to  the  bosom  of 
our  great  mother.  He  joined  Cardinal  New- 
man's party,  became  a  Catholic,  and  from  that 
day  devoted  all  his  studies  and  manifold  ac- 
complishments to  the  grand  cause  of  Catholic 
truth.  He  died  a  holy  deatii  on  the  Feast  of 
St.  Thomas,  who  doubted,  but  sealed  his  rec- 
onciliation with  his  blood. 


Marble  and  recording  brass  decay, 

And,  like  the  grave's  memory,  pass  away  ; 
The  works  of  man  inherit,  as  is  just, 

Their  author's  frailty,  and  return  to  dust. 
But  truth  divine  forever  stands  secure  ; 

Its  head  is  guarded  as  its  base  is  sure. 
Fixed  in  the  rolling  floods  of  endless  years, 

The  pillar  of  the  eternal  plan  appears  ; 
The  raving  storm  and  dashing  wave  defies, 

Built  by  that  Architect  who  built  the  skies 
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Confraternity  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception (or  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes). 

"We  fly  to  thy  patronage,  0  Holy  Mother  of  God  !  " 
Report    for    the    Week    Ending    Wednesday, 
'  December  20th. 

'  The  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
fraternity are  earnestly  requested  in  favor  of  the 
following  petitions :  Recovery  of  health  for  26 
persons  and  1  academy, — recovery  of  mind  for  2, 
and  virtue  of  temperance  for  17  persons, — success 
of  7  novenas, — peace  in  5  families, — employment 
for  8  persons,— success  of  2  undertakings,— means 
to  pay  debts  for  4,  and  religious  vocation  for  3 
persons, — conversion  to  the  Faith  for  11  persons 
and  14  families,— success  in  business  for  2  persons, 
—change  of  life  for  20  persons  and  7  families,— 
special  graces  for  29  persons,— spiritual  and  tem- 
poral favors  for  16,  and  a  happy  death  for  9  per- 
sons,— 20  particular  intentions. 

THE     SCAPULAR     OF    THE     IMMACULATE     CONCEPTION. 

Preparatory  to  the  Feast  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  the  Patronal  Festival  of  the  Confra- 
ternity, I  adverted  to  the  devotion  of  the  Blue 
Scapular  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  beautiful  devotion— so  suggestive  even 
in  its  very  name,  and  in  the  color  chosen  so  well 
calculated  to  raise  our  thoughts  from  earth  to 
heaven — is  to  procure  by  prayer  the  reformation 
of  morals,  the  conversion  of  sinners,  the  relief  of 
the  suffering  souls  in  purgatory  by  the  many  rich 
Indulgences  attached  to  it  by  the  Sovereign  Pon- 
tiffs, and  to  honor  in  a  special  manner  the  Immac- 
ulate Conception  of  our  Blessed  Mother  by  lead- 
ing a  pure  and  innocent  life  in  imitation  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin.  The  Blue  Scapular  was  revealed 
on  the  Feast  of  the  Purification,  and  its  color  is 
emblematic  of  purity,  the  beautiful  virtue  whose 
practice  it  is  intended  specially  to  recommend  and 
foster.  The  Indulgences  attached  to  this  Scapular 
are  very  numerous  ;  space  will  allow  mention 
only  of  the  principal  ones.'  To  gain  the  Plenary 
Indulgences  it  is  necessary,  1st,  to  receive  the 
Scapular  from  a  priest  possessing  faculties  to  give 
it ;  2dly,  to  wear  it  constantly  ;  and,  3dly,  to  fulfil 
the  ordinary  conditions, — which  are,  unless  other- 
wise stated,  to  receive  the  Sacrament  of  Penance 
and  the  Eucharist,  and  to  visit  a  church,  after  re- 
ceiving, to  pray  for  the  wants  of  the  Church  and 
the  intentions  of  our  Holy  Father  the  Pope,  for 
which,  if  no  other  special  form  of  prayer  be  pre- 
ferred, five  Our  Fathers  and  Hail  Maries  will 
suffice. 

By  simply  reciting  six  times  the  "Our  Father," 
"  Hail  Mary,"  and  Gloria  Patri,  in  honor  of  the 
Most  Holy  Trinity  and  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion, and  for  the  intentions  of  the  Church,  one 
can  gain  the  Indulgences  granted  to  those  who 


visit  the  Seven  Basilicas  of  Rome,  the  Portiuncula 
at  Assisi,  St.  James  of  Compostella,  and  the  Holy 
Land,  each  time  the  prayers  are  recited  ;  and,  for 
this,  confession  and  Communion  are  not  necessary. 
All  these  Indulgences  are  applicable  to  the  souls 
in  purgatory. 

Plenary  Indulgences  are  gained— On  the  day,  of 
reception  ;  the  first  Sunday  of  each  month  ;  the 
Saturdays  in  Lent ;  Passion  Sunday,  and  Friday 
in  Passion  Week  ;  Wednesday,  Thursday  and 
Friday  in  Holy  Week  ;  the  last  Sunday  of  July  ; 
on  the  Feasts  of  Christmas,  Easter,  Ascension, 
Pentecost,  Trinity  Sunday  ;  on  the  Feasts  of  the 
Finding  and  the  Exaltation  of  the  Holy  Cross  ;  on 
the  Feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  (Dec.  8th) ; 
on  the  Feast  of  the  Nativity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
(Sept.  8th)  ;  the  Feast  of  the 'Annunciation  (25th 
March) ;  the  Feast  of  the  Purification  (2d  Feb.)  : 
on  the  Assumption  (15th  Aug.) ;  and  Our  Lady  of 
Angels  (2d  Aug.)  Likewise  on  the  Feasts  of  All 
Saints,  St.  Joseph,  St.  Michael,  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist, SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  St.  Augustine,  St.  Teresa  ; 
on  the  Feast  of  the  Guardian  Angels  (2d  Oct.),  and 
the  Nativity  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 

OBITUARY. 

We  recommend  the  following  deceased  persons 
to  the  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
fraternity :  Mrs.  Ann  E.  Dinnen  O'Mara,  (sister 
of  the  Rev.  John  Dinnen,  pastor  of  St.  Bernard's 
Church,  Crawfordsville,  Indiana),  who  departed 
in  peace  on  the  23d  of  November,  at  her  residence, 
in  Chicago.  Mrs.  O'Mara  was  a  most  estimable 
Catholic  lady  in  all  the  walks  of  life,  and  from  her 
convent  school-days  until  her  death  led  an  edify- 
ing life,  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  her.  A  most 
devoted  client  of  our  Blessed  Lady,  the  principal 
actions  of  her  life  were  placed  under  her  guidance 
and  protection,  and  every  day  the  Rosary  was  re- 
cited in  her  family.  Mrs.  Rose  Feeney,  who  died 
on  the  21st  of  November  ;  and  Mrs.  Anne  Lange, 
deceased  April  28th,  in  Wilmington,  Del.  Mi- 
chael A.  S.  Reilly,  who  died  in  Baltimore.  Jo- 
seph CoBONY,  whose  death  occurred  in  August,  at 
Quebec.  Mr.  J.  Eli  Moran,  who  died  piously  in 
Fort  Wayne,  December  4th.  Miss  Maggie  Moran, 
of  Cincinnati,  whose  death  occurred  Sept.  28th.' 
Mr.  James  Moran,  who  departed  this  life,  Dec. 
10th,  in  Ohio.  Rosanna  McGivney,  who  died 
Nov.  30th.  Mrs.  McQuaid  and  Mrs.  Egan,  all  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  John  O'Connor,  who  de- 
parted this  life  April  3d,  in  Petersburg,  Va.,  atter 
a  long  illness.  Miss  Catharine  O'Connor,  Miss 
Mary  Stapleton,  Mrs.  Mary  Fagan,  of  New 
York.  Mrs.  Cullen,  New  York,  who  died  some 
time  ago.  Mrs.  Mary  Johnson,  who  went  to  her 
reward,  Nov.  27th.  Sister  Mary  Grant,  who 
went  to  her  heavenly  spouse,  December  5th  at  the 
House  of  the  Guardian  Angel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Brother  Andrew  (David  Hennigan)  a  worthy 
religious  of  the  Holy  Cross,  who  departed  this  life 
at  Alton,  111.,  November  28th.  Mrs.  Mary  Grant, 
of  Springfield,  111.,  who  died  some  time  since. 

May  they  rest  in  peace  ! 

A.  Granger,  C.  S.  C, 

Director  of  the  Coniraternity. 

(Notre  Dame  P.  0.,  Ind.) 
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